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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SIXTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS 
SECOND SESSION. 


SENATE. 
Tuespay, May 9, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922). 
The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quo- 


rum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ball Harreld McKinley Smoot 
Borah Harris McLean Spencer 
Brandegee Harrison McNary Branley 
Bursum Heflin Nelson Sterling 
Calder Hitchcock Newberry Sutherland 
Capper Johnson Nicholson wanson 
Caraway Jones, Wash, Norbeck Townsend 
Colt Kello Norris Underwood 
Culberson Kendrick Oddie Wadsworth 
Cummins Keyes Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis King Page Walsh, Mont. 
Dial Lad Phipps Watson, Ga. 
Dillingham La Follette Poindexter Watson, Ind. 
Fletcher Aaa Se Pomerene Willis 
Frelinghuysen McCormick Robinson 

Gooding MeCumber Sheppard 

Hale McKellar Simmons 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I desire to announce that my col- 
league [Mr. Smarr] is unavoidably detained. I ask that this 
announcement may continue through the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


NOMINATION OF NAT GOLDSTEIN, 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the morning papers carry 
an item—and I was just wondering if it is true—that on yes- 
terday the Republican members of the Finance Committee had 
a meeting behind closed doors and had hearings on the nomina- 
tion of Nat “Goldstained.” Of course, I am not unaware of 
the fact that the majority members—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, do I understand the Senator 
to say the Finance Committee held a meeting? 

Mr. HARRISON. I understood the Republican members of 
the Finance Committee yesterday had a meeting. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, that is a different matter, 

Mr. HARRISON. They had a meeting with reference to 
Nat “ Goldstain’s" nomination, and there were witnesses be- 
fore them and the matter was presented there behind closed 
doors. I do not know whether Democratic members of the 
Finance Committee were invited or not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The suggestion that the Finance Committee 
held a meeting is what I objected to in the Senator's state- 
ment. The Senator said the Republican members held a meet- 
ing of the Finance Committee. The Republican members can 
not hold a meeting of the Finance Committee without notify- 
ing the minority members to be present. There was no notice, 
so far as I have any knowledge, to the minority members of 
any meeting of the committee to be held on yesterday morn- 
ing, and it could not have been, therefore, a meeting of the 
committee, but was just a meeting of the Republican members 
of the committee. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am giad to have the statement of the 
Senator, I got my information from the Washington Post of 
this morning, which stated that Senator Spencer, of Missouri, 
appeared before the Finance Committee in behalf of Nat 
“ Goldstain’s ” nomination to be collector of internal revenue 
in St. Louis. 

I am wondering how long this practice will last of the Repub- 
lican members of the Finance Committee holding secret ses- 
sions behind closed doors and in such fashion determining the 
policy of the Congress. They did it with reference to the 
bonus legislation. They did it with reference to the tariff. 
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They are now following the same course with reference to 
Nat Goldstain’s ” nomination. 

In this connection may I be permitted, before I take my seat, 
to have read a telegram from St. Louis touching this matter? 
It speaks the sentiment of the good women ‘of that city, with- 
out respect to political alignments, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the tele- 
gram will be read as requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

Sr. Lovis, Mo., May 6, 1922. 
Hon. Pat Harrison, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

The board of presidents of the St. Louis League of Women Voters 
congratulate you on your stand concerning selection of Nat Goldstein 
for collector of revenue. We believe public recognition of and placing 
mt responsibility in one nationally notorious through connection with 

wden slush fund must increase growing disrespect for public office, 
We call your attention to Nat Goldstein's St. Louis activities in and 
about the courts has constituted organization of a nefarious court- 
house ring. Also his record in Hank Weeke „ case, now 
in Federal files here, 8 him for publie office. 

D. O. Ives, Independent President. 
Mee C. V. BECK, Republican President. 
Mrs. FRED A. REID, Democratic President. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am in hopes some one will answer the 
question which 1 have propounded as to whether any action has 
been taken on Nat “ Goldstain’s” nomination and if the article 
in the paper to which I have referred is correct. I see several 
members of the Finance Committee present. I take it some of 
them were present at the meeting. Can we not be informed if 
any action was taken, either favorable or unfavorable, with 
reference to the matter? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, whenever we can get a little 
time, so that I can call the committee together as a committee 
to consider the Goldstein appointment, I shall do so, and every 
Senator on the committee will be notified. The Republican 
members of the committee are attempting to meet every morn- 
ing at 9.30 and to continue until 11 o’clock in the consideration 
of the tariff measure. At those meetings any Senator is en- 
titled to be present if he has any matter which he wants to 
present to the Republican members of the committee concerning 
the tariff. We are meeting for no other purpose, and when we 
consider any other matters there will be a meeting of the entire 
committee called for that purpose. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. SPENCER] came to see us 
yesterday about some matters pertaining to the tariff and also 
spoke concerning the Goldstein matter. There was no invita- 
tion for him to speak upon the matter and no hearing upon it. 
I shall not close my ears if the Senator comes before me and 
wants to talk even on the Goldstein matter, and if there are 
three or four of us together and he wishes to speak to us about 
the matter, I shall not close my ears. But when the matter 
comes up for consideration by the committee there will be a full 
committee called. There has been no hearing ordered or re- 
quested in the matter, nor has any been held. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator a question before 
he takes his seat? Then the majority members of the Finance 
Committee did hear the Senator from Missouri [Mr. SPENCER] 
on yesterday touching the Nat Goldstain ” nomination? 

Mr. McCCUMBER. Not the majority members. I think there 
were four members present when the Senator from Missouri 
was speaking, not enough even to go on with the tariff measure. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator another question? 
Has any action been taken touching the Nat Goldstain ” nomi- 
nation? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly not, and there will be no action 
taken of any character until the committee—and that means 
the entire committee—is called together for that purpose. 

Mr. HARRISON. The reason why I ask the question is that I 
had understood that when the nomination first came, probably 
the committee was polled and a favorable report had been 
made upon the nomination, and that then it was reconsidered, 
perhaps, or ordered brought back to the committee. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, no. Let me state to the Senator what 
is the usual course in such matters. The moment any nomina- 
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tion is sent to the committee, the chairman hands that nomi- 
nation to some Senator and asks him to consult with both the 
Senators from the State of the nominee to ascertain whether 
the nomination is satisfactory to them. 

That is the first step to be taken, and it is the step which 
always has been taken, whether the Democratic Party or the 
Republiean Party has been in control. If the nomination is 
satisfactory and it is so reported to the committee, the com- 
mittee act upon it. If, however, any extraneous matters have 
come to the attention of the committee to indicate that there 
will be opposition to the nomination, then, of course, the nomi- 
nation is always held in abeyance until such opposition may be 
heard, 

Mr. HARRISON. Then, I take it that the nomination of 
Nat “ Goldstain ” was turned over to some member of the Finance 
Committee, and he consulted the junior Senator from that 
State, and reported back to the committee that the nomination 
was satisfactory, and that the matter now stands in that 
attitude? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No, Mr. President. On the contrary, the 
Senator who was asked to ascertain the desires of both Sena- 
tors from the State of Missouri on the subject reported that the 
senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] was not in the city, 
and he could not get in communication with him. That is the 
only report the committee has had. The matter is before the 
committee, and, of course, charges having been made, they will 
necessitate a full consideration by the entire committee before 
any kind of action may be taken. 

Mr. HARRISON. Can the Senator from North Dakota in- 
dicate about when the hearing will be had or when further 
consideration will be given to the Nat,“ Goldstain” nomina- 
tion? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I can not now inform the Senator as 
to that, because the committee is extremely busy on tariff 
matters. 


FISCAL AFFAIRS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, a few days ago I sub- 
mitted a petition from the Citizens’ Association of Columbia 
Heights. I think an order was made referring it to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. It was a petition for hear- 
ings on the proposed change in the fiscal system of the Dis- 
trict. I am informed by the chairman of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, who is now on the floor, that the peti- 
tion has never been received by his committee. 

I think the reference was inadvertently made, It seems to 
me it should be referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
which has charge of the bill involving the matter to which the 
petition relates—that of raising revenue in the District of Co- 
lumbia. I ask unanimous consent that the previous order be 
vacated and that an order be made referring the petition to the 
Committee on Appropriations, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 


Without objection, it is so 


DAYLIGHT SAVING. 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I hardly ever agree with the 
Washington Post politically, but I read an editorial in that 
newspaper on yesterday in reference te “daylight saving” 
which I most heartily commend. 

We are all the time hearing in this city statements in refer- 
ence to shortening the day or changing the time and interfering 
with the sun, and all that kind of nonsense. On behalf of the 
householders and housekeepers of this city I wish to protest 
against any change in the hours as recorded by the clock at 
present or any change in the time for going to work. We can 
not improve upon the time which the Creator gave us, as re- 
corded by the sun. There is no necessity of interfering with it. 
By setting the clocks ahead an hour one will merely scald him- 
self by trying hastily to drink a little hot coffee; the ladies 
will be hurried in the effort to get the children to school, and 
then people will be idle by the middle of the afternoon. Such 
a change would merely afford more time for “ joyriding” and 
burning up gasoline, x 

No one ever advanced much by watching a clock. The only 
way to succeed is to be in love with your position and strive to 
excel. If you are not satisfied with your place, resign and 
somebody else will take it who will do the work as efficiently, 
and perhaps more so, than you. This is no time and the coun- 
try is in no eondition to compromise with impractical and new- 
fangled nonsense, 

In my younger days I thought that holidays were nonsense, 
but as I get a little older I have softened somewhat on that 
proposition, and lately I have come to believe that everybody 
ought to have some recreation; but they should wait for recrea- 
tion until the proper time of the year arrives, say, along about 


August, after lay-by time, as we farmers say. Then every em- 
ployer ought to arrange for his employees to have a couple of 
weeks’ holiday in order that they might get off and breathe a 
little freer. However, to commence now at this time of the 
Year to advance the clock an hour, to provide that everybody 
shall go to work an hour earlier, to disturb the hours of the 
post office and the banks and all other lines of business, is abso- 
lute nonsense. If a change should be made, it ought to be 
done universally and be in operation all overs the country. 
Only last week a constituent of mine called to see me and 
stated that he had an engagement in Baltimore with a 
physician, but that he got there an hour after the Baltimore 
physician thought he would have been there, the mistake being 
occasioned by his watch being an hour later than Baltimore 
time. Consequently there was a row and perhaps an extra bill. 

When one goes to a city which has adopted the so-called 
daylight saving“ plan he does not know how to set his watch. 
He does not know whether to get to the depot an hour earlier 
or an hour later. One is always perplexed and uneasy. We have 
had enough of perturbation. I want ease and quietude to reign. 
I most heartily protest against any interference with the time. 
People should follow the example of the Senate. Senators 
get up early; they attend to business at their houses; they visit 
the departments and come here and listen to eloquent speeches 
all day, and now I understand we are going to work at night. 
So the Senate is setting a good example for the country. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. BALL presented a resolution adopted by the Delaware 
State Baptist Convention, at Wilmington, Del., favoring the 
enactment of legislation providing for compulsory Sunday ob- 
servance in the District of Columbia, which was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Delaware State 
Baptist Convention; at Wilmington, Del., favoring an amend- 
ment to the Constitution proyiding for uniform marriage and 
oree laws, which was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 

ary. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Delaware State 
Baptist Convention, at Wilmington, Del., favoring an amend- 
ment to the Constitution prohibiting polygamy, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a resolution adopted by the St. Clairs- 
ville Presbytery, at Caldwell, Ohio, favoring the enactment of 
legislation providing for Sunday observance in the District of 
Columbia, which was referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the St. Clairsville 
Presbytery, at Caldwell, Ohio, favoring an amendment to the 
Constitution providing for uniform marriage and divorce laws, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the, St. Clairsville 
Presbytery, at Caldwell, Ohio, favoring an amendment to the 
Constitution prohibiting polygamy, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of S. B. Barnett and sundry other 
citizens of Rockford, Andrew Wuppert and sundry other citi- 
zens of Sherwood, and W. E. Otis and sundry other citizens of 
Hicksville, and also sundry other citizens, all in the State of 
Ohio, praying for the imposition of a tariff duty of $2 per hun- 
dred pounds on imported Cuban sugar, which were referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WARREN presented a resolution adopted by the Laramie 
Presbytery, at Rawlins, Wyo., favoring the enactment of legis- 
lation providing for Sunday observance in the District of Colum- 
bia, which was referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Laramie Pres- 
bytery, at Rawlins, Wyo., favoring an amendment to the Con- 
stitution providing for uniform marriage and divorce laws, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. JOHNSON presented memorials of George M. Woodruff, 
of Calistoga, and 158 other citizens of Calistoga, Santa Rosa, 
Vineburg, St. Helena, Chula Vista, Palm City, and Imperial 
Beach, all in the State of California, remonstrating against the 
enactment of legislation providing for compulsory Sunday ob- 
servance in the District of Columbia, which were referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr, CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of Hum- 
boldt, Kans., favoring the enactment of legislation creating a 
department of education, which was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Detroit, Reese, Carson City, Valley Center, Brown City, Capac, 
Yale, Tyre, Cass City, Merrill, Owosso, Bad Axe, Wayland, 
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Hopkins, Bradley, Meline, Zeeland, Decker, Snover, Caro, Mid- 
dleton, Marion, McBain, Ruth, Palms, Harbor Beach, White 
Rock, Croswell, Breckenridge, Bannister, Wheeler, Ithaca, 
Marlette, Mount Pleasant, Saginaw, Auburn, Kawkawlin, Rose- 
bush, Fairgrove, Standish, Pinconning, all in the State of Michi 
gan, and also sundry citizens in the State of Ohio, praying for 
the imposition of a tariff duty of $2 per 100 pounds on imported 
Cuban sugar, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the memorial of Mabel Powers and sundry 
other citizens of Athens, Jackson, Portland, Sunfield, Fowler- 
ville, and Lake Odessa, all in the State of Michigan, remon- 
Strating against the enactment of legislation providing for com- 
pulsory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, which 
was referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. PHIPPS-presented the following joint resolution of the 
Legislature of Colorado, which was referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys: 

Senate Joint Resolution 6. 

Resolved by the senate (the house of representatives concurring): 

Whereas we appreciate the need for the establishment of public 
shooting grounds and 1 retapes in various parts of the United 
States for the benefit the public at large and for the protection of 
migratory birds; and 

yhereas we approve of the purpose and aims of the Federal Govern- 
ment as evidenced by the present migratory bird laws, and are in favor 
of such additional legislation as may further such karpene and 

Whereas, on the other hand, we are not unmindful of tis inherent 
sovereignty of the several States as recognized in the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in its determination that the 
game and fish within the confines of each State are the prope: of 
spon N saa, therefore, under the jurisdiction and control of State 
autho ; an 

Whereas we Lape yy of the centralization of contro] in the Fed- 
eral Government of the game, birds, animals, and fishes which find 
their range within the confines of any State; and 

Whereas the purport of said Senate bill No. 1452 is not, in our 
opinion, as indicated in its title, but, on the contrary, is ed 
to and will result in an unwarranted encroachment by the Federal 
Government upon the rights of the various States in the protection 
of thats. fish and game and in the administration of their fish and 
game laws; 

Whereas said Senate bill, although in its title “ providing for estab- 
lishing shooting grounds for the public, for establishing game refuges 
and breeding grounds, for protecting migratory birds, and 17 — ng 
a Federal license to hunt nevertheless, in the body reof. 
pomora to give authority, in no wise indicated in the title, and 
elegates power to the Department of Agriculture and a committee 
consisting of the O Oi Agriculture, the Attorney General, the 
Postmaster General, two Members of the Senate, and two Members 
of the House of Representatives, giving said commission complete 
legislative powers to make rules and regulations, which will have the 
force of laws, governing and controlling not only the migratory birds 
and game animals but also the fishes that may be found in their 
natural state or introduced into any of the lands or waters upen 
any — a rve secured under said act, either by gift, lease, or 

vre ; an 
x Whereas under the provisions of this bill the Federal Government 
assesses a license fee a st citizens of a State for the privilege of 
hunting and fishing within the confines of their own State: and 

Whereas 55 per cent of fees are to be t for administration, 
and can not be used for anything else by e express terms of the 
bill, and of the remaining 45 per cent is to go for purchase, renial, 
and development of ounds and waters, and for administra- 
tion; it is apparent that at least 75 per cent will go for administra- 
tion, ‘and it is not at all likely that any part of the money collected 
in Colorado will ever be spent in Colorado for lands, waters, improve- 
ments or refuges: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, at we protest against the enactment into law of 
United States Senate bill No. 1452 for the reasons as set forth in the 
foregoing r and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be enrolled and that a copy be sent 
to each Colorado Member of the United States Senate — House of 
Representatives. e 

House journal, twelfth day, April 29, 1922.) 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 2620) for the relief of Welch, Fairchild 
& Co. (Inc.), reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 695) thereon. 

Mr. STERLING, from the Committee on Education and 
Labor, to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
178) authorizing the Secretary of Labor to investigate and re- 
port on labor conditions in Cuba, reported it with an amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 697) thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 3569) granting an increase of pension to Annie Van 
Ogle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3570) for the relief of the United Dredging Co.; 
to the Committee on 

By Mr. BURSUM: 

A bill (S. 8571) granting a pension to Pomucena Benavides; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIS: A bill (S. 3572) granting an increase of 
pension to Sallie A. Palmer; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 3573) to provide for the construction of a vessel 
for the Coast Guard; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (S. 3574) to authorize the sale of lands and plants not 
longer needed for Indian administrative or allotment purposes ; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 3575) to increase the pensions of surviving soldiers 
of the various Indian wars and their widows; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. STANLEY: 

A bill (S. 3576) to amend an act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Treasury to provide hospital and 
sanatorium facilities for discharged sick and disabled soldiers, 
sailors, and marines”; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 3577) allowing and regulating boxing and sparring 
matches in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT CORPORATION. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr, President, a few days ago I introduced a 
bill providing for the establishment of a national agricultural 
credit corporation. I have decided that that bill needs some 
amendment, and I wish now to introduce as a substitute for 
that bill, offered by me a few days ago, the bill which I send 
to the desk, and ask that it be referred to the Finance Com- 
mittee, as was the original bill. 

The bill (S. 3578) to provide credit facilities for the preserva- 
tion and development of the agricultural industry, including 
live stock, in the United States; to extend and stabilize the 
market for United States bonds and other securities; to create 
an agency for the liquidation of commercial assets owned by 
the United States, for acting when required as depository of 
funds belonging to the United States, and otherwise perform- 
ing services as fiscal agent of the United States, and for other 
purposes, was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


TARIFF BILL AMENDMENTS. 


Mr. SPENCER submitted seven amendments intended to be 
proposed by him te House bill 7456, the tariff bill, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be 

rinted. 
x Mr. DIAL submitted five amendments intended to be proposed 
by him to House bill 7456, the tariff bill, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO SENATE RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


Mr. McNARY submitted an amendment providing for im- 
provement of Umpqua River, bar, and entrance, Oregon, in ac- 
cordance with report submitted in House Document No. 
913, Sixty-fifth Congress, second session, $276,500, intended to 
be proposed by him to the bill (S. 3017) authorizing appropria- 
tions for the prosecution and maintenance of public works on 
canals, rivers, and harbors, and for other purposes, which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be 
printed. 

ALASKA FUR-SEAL SKINS. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I submit a resolution 
which I ask may be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The resolution (S. Res. 287) was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of Commerce be, and he is hereby, 
directed to furnish the Senate, for its information and use, a state- 
ment showing the total number of Government-owned Alaska fur-seal 
skins, as annually taken, and showing the total proceeds from said 
skins, as annually sold or disposed of under authority of act of Au- 
gust 24, 1912, up to April 5, 1922, inclusive; said statement to make 
a detailed showing of the time, 5 and number of skins sold at 
each of said annual sales, with the classification of all the skins so 
offered, and prices obtained for each grade at said sales. 

And further, that a complete record of the total annual payments 
made to the Governments of Great Britain and Japan since 1912 to 
January 1922, inclusive, by the Secretary of Commerce as provided 
for in said act of August 24, 1912, be furnished the Senate by him, 
together with Savy of the Government contracts made with Funsten 
Bros. & Co. in 1915, and the Foulke Fur Co. in 1921, for dressing 
and dyeing fur-seal skins owned by the Government. 


THE TARIFF, 


The Senate as in Committee of the Whole resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
pending amendment. , 


* 
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The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 2, line 25, after the 
words “formic acid," it is proposed by the Committee on 
Finance to insert “4 cents per pound.“ 

Mr. KING obtained the floor. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. I simply wish to call the attention of the 
Senate to an amendment to the committee amendment which I 
desire to offer on behalf of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Mo- 
Cormick]. If it is in order at this time, on behalf of the Senator 
from Illinois, I offer an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment, after the words “formic acid” to strike out, on page 2, 
line 25, 4 and insert “6.” 

Mr. KING. Let the amendment which is proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Oregon on behalf of the Senator from Illinois to the 
committee amendment be stated at the Secretary's desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 2, line 25, after the words 
“formic acid,” it is proposed to amend the committee amend- 
ment by striking out the numeral “4” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the numeral 6.“ 

Mr, McNARY. Mr. President, the senior Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. McCormick], who has been called from the Chamber on 
account of various official matters that are demanding his atten- 
tion, has asked me briefly to present this amendment. On the 
3d day of the present month he filed the amendment to the pend- 
ing committee amendment, asking that the proposed duty of 4 
cents be stricken out and 6 cents be inserted in lieu thereof. 
The increase in the rate is asked on the theory that the competi- 
tion between this country and Germany in the manufacture of 
this acid is very keen, and, on account of the low cost of labor in 
Germany, the German manufacturers are able to produce the 
acid at a very much less cost than the manufacturers in this 
country can produce it, using the process employed by them. 
Unless the duty is increased it will be absolutely beyond their 
ability to maintain themselyes in competition with Germany, A 
duty of 6 cents is necessary to put the American production of 
formic acid on an equal footing with the production of Germany. 
The production of this commodity in this country can not con- 
tinue under the duty of 4 cents provided by the bill as reported 
to the Senate. I have not any idea—— 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
yield for a moment, I inquire who has the floor? 


+ 


Mr. KING. I have the floor, and I yielded to the Senator 
from Oregon. I will not claim the floor for the present. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator from Utah has 
lost the floor. He yielded to the Senator from Oregon for an 
argument. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. The Senator from Indiana under- 
stands, then, that the Senator from Utah has had the floor once 
on this question. 

Mr. KING. If Senators upon the other side object to a cour- 
tesy being extended by a Senator who holds the floor to permit 
a Republican Senator to offer an amendment, we shall see how 
far courtesy will be carried in the future. I think it is infamous, 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I do not care anything about the 
thought of the Senator from Utah on the subject. 

Mr. KING. And the Senator from Utah does not care any- 
thing about the views of the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr, WATSON of Indiana. The idea of the Senator from Utah 
and my idea as to what constitutes infamy may not be in exact 
harmony. 

Mr. KING. I have no doubt the Senator from Indiana has 
been trained in the Indiana school. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. All we are seeking is the enforce- 
ment of the rules, and we intend to enforce them, and the ma- 
jority will see that they are enforced. Nobody understands the 
rules better than does the Senator from Utah, and he has no 
more right to violate the rules than has any other Senator, I 
should like to extend every consideration to the Senator when it 
comes to a matter of personal courtesy, but this is not a mat- 
ter of personal courtesy; it is a question of enforcing the rules 
of the Senate; it is a question of speeding up legislation, and we 
intenti to speed it up by enforcing all the rules which will tend 
to accomplish that result. I intend no discourtesy to the Senator 
from Utah, as he knows, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair recognized the 
Senator from Utah, whereupon the Senator from Oregon rose, 
and the Senator from Utah yielded to him for the purpose of 
presenting an amendment to the committee amendment which is 
now pending. The Chair holds that thereupon the Senator from 
Utah lost the floor. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, of course if that is the interpreta- 
tion which the Chair places upon the rule, it means the denial 
of the right of the Senator from Utah to argue this matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah has 
lost no right. 

Mr. KING. I protest against the ruling of the Chair, and 
affirm that the rule does not apply as it has been held to apply. 
Of course, if that is interpreted to be the rule, we can not in the 
future extend courtesies to Senators. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah has 
still the right to speak twice on this amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. No; only once. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Only once. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I have no desire to obtrude 
myself at this time in the discussion of the amendment I have 
proposed on behalf of the Senator from Illinois to the amend- 
ment reported by the committee unless I am properly in order, 
nor do I have any desire to take the Senator from Utah off his 
feet, and I will yield to him. 

Mr. KING. I have yielded to the Senator from Oregon, and of 
course he has the floor properly, and I hope that he will proceed, 
notwithstanding the views of the Senator from Indiana. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon has 
the floor. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I regret the parliamentary 
situation which I have brought about. I merely desire en be- 
half of the Senator from Illinois to present to the Senate the 
amendment to the amendment, and to call the attention of the 
Finance Committee and the Members of the Senate to the 
fact that this industry will be unable to maintain itself and 
develop under the rate fixed by the Senate Finance Committee. 

The industry is an important one; it is subject to competition 
under which it can not survive unless it is protected, as it 
ought to be. I think beyond question of dispute the data 
which the Senator from Illinois has collected show that the 
industry will perish unless the duty is increased from 4 cents 
a pound to 6 cents a pound. It is with a desire to protect this 
industry from destructive competition that I have called the 
amendment at this time to the attention of the Senate, even 
though in so doing I have caused the Senator from Utah to 
lose his position on the floor. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think that we ought not 
to change the duty on formic acid. It was given a 25 per 
cent duty by the House; the Senate committee has changed that 
to a specific duty, which is about the equivalent, There is not 
a great deal of use for this acid, because it is supplanted -by 
other considerably cheaper substances which may be used for 
the same purposes. I hope the amendment to the amendment 
will not be agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

Mr. STERLING rose. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not dare to yield to the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota, although under other circumstances I 
should be glad to do so. 

Mr. STERLING. I wish to ask unanimous consent to present 
a report from a committee. I do not think that will take the 
Senator from the floor. 5 : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. KING. Notif I lose any rights. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Does the 
Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. KING. Not if I will lose any rights. The Senator from 
South Dakota desires to present a report, as I understand. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. STERLING. Very well. 
the present. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it is quite apparent that the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. Watson] and others of the majority are 
seeking to apply to the rules an interpretation which, to my 
knowledge, has not been applied in the past and which has for 
its object the prevention of a fair and full discussion of the in- 
famies of this bill. Of course, I can not wonder at their objec- 
tion to an exposition of the infirmities, not to say enormities, of 
the pending bill. 

Addressing myself to the amendment—and I shall speak to 
that now—which has just been suggested by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. McNary], as the spokesman for the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. McCormick], to the amendment reported by 
the committee, permit me to say that that Is merely an illustra- 
tion of the character of bill which the reactionaries and stand- 


The Senator from Utah. 


I will forego the request for 
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patters desire to have passed by the Senate and imposed upon 
the country. 

Take this item of formic acid now before us. The pre-war price 
was 44 cents per pound. It is an acid which is of great impor- 
tance in the domestic life of the people. Four and one-half cents 
per pound’ was the import price into the United States prior to 
the war. Now the Senator from Illinois, notwithstanding the 
House bill gives us a 25 per cent ad valorem tariff and the Sen- 
ate bill gives us a 4 cents per pound specific rate upon formic 
acid, seeks to Increase that extortionate rate; which amounts 
to practically 100 per cent above the market price, to 150 per 
cent; that is, to 6 cents per pound, specific. 

The senior Senator from Utah [Mr: Smoor] sotto voce says 
that the price is 16 cents. On the 24th of last April the price 
in the United States was 16 to 18 cents per pound, 400 per cent 
above pre-war prices, and yet the cupidity of the manufac- 
turers in the United States and the vendors of this acid is 
not satisfied by 400 per cent above the pre-war prices—44 cents 
per pound pre-war, 16 to 18 cents now—with a specific duty or 
rate recommended by the Senate committee of nearly 100 per 
cent above pre-war prices, and the Senator from Minois is 
asking for a rate in excess of that, to wit, 6 cents per pound 
specific. When, Mr. President, will the greed of the beneficiaries 
of this tariff bill be satisfied? 

T understood the distinguished Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Me@umnrer], the chairman of the committee, to say that 
the Republican members of the committee met every morning 
at 9:30 o'clock to consider the tariff bill. What are they 
meeting for? I think most of us know why they are meeting: 
T think the beneficiaries of this tariff bill, many- of them, are 
here in Washington to-day. Not satisfied with the enormous 
rates which have been fixed in the Fordney bill and in the 
Senate bill, they are here pursuing and hounding the Repub- 
lican Senators of the Finance Committee, demanding that the 
rates reported in the bill be further advanced. I have no doubt 
that last week, when the Republican members of the Finanee 
Committee met, these predatory interests sought to inject 
themselves into their meetings and to dragoon the Republican 
members of the Finance Committee into increasing the rates 
above the already high levels that are found in the Senate bill. 

The bill apparently is not finished yet, Mr. President; and I 
presume that before we get through, unless some of the Re- 
publican members of the Finance Committee have the patriotism 
and the courage to resist these importunate demands of the spe- 
cial interests, we will have applications to increase the rates 
above the altitudinous heights where they have been placed in 
the Senate bill. 

I ask again, Why are these predatory interests still in Wash- 
ington? Why do they not go home? The bill has been re- 
ported by the committee. The public hearings were closed 
January 10, months ago; but they linger here for the purpose 
of bringing all possible influence and pressure to bear upon the 
Republican members of the Finance Committee and upon the 
tariff bloe, perhaps, and upon the agricultural bloe, perhaps, 
for the augmentation of these rates that now are so high that 
they demand the condemnation of the patriotic people of the 
United States. This bill is the apotheosis of greed’ and avarice, 
and yet it does not satisfy these predatory interests that in 
the past have fattened upon the people, and that propose in 
the future to lay their heavy and oppressive hands upon them. 

Why raise this duty from a specific rate of 4 cents per pound 
to 6 cents per pound? Four and one-half cents a pound was 
the price, as I stated, before the war. Suppose we put a 6 
per cent specific rate upon this item, what will it mean? It 
will mean that the manufacturers in the United States will 
avail themselves of every mill of tariff benefit granted by this 
specific- rate and increase the price of the product to a level 
which will be so high as to prevent any foreign competition. 
Of course, as Mr. Blaine and other men who were- honest in 
the discussion of the tariff admitted, the purpose of a tariff 
is to increase prices. 

It is only the unsophisticated and gullible, or those who 
seek to deceive, who argue that tariff rates are not for the 
purpose of enhancing prices. That is the object of higher rates, 
as was frankly admitted by the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon, who has just tendered this amendment. It is to raise 
the price. 

I know who has urged the Senator from Illinois to make this 
suggestion. It was the Victor Chemical Works, which is oper- 
ating in Chicago, III. I want to call attention to the House 
hearings first. A brief was filed before the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House by the Victor Chemical Works, of 
Chicago, III. It is found beginning on page 64 of the House 
hearings. The modesty of the writer of the brief representing 
the company, his altruism, his great and extreme generosity for 


the welfare of the people are exemplified in the demand which 
he made in this brief: 


The Victor Chemical Works being large producers of sodium 
formate— 


Sodium formate is used in the development of the category 


of acids which: are found: in this class, such as oxalie acid and 


formic acid and pyrogallic acid, the acids which come within 
this category, manufactured largely by this company; and as 
to them, some of them the result of sodium formate, which is 
an intermediate product, it was. desired: to increase the rates 
as indicated a little further on in the brief: 

Proceeding with the brief: 

Sodium formate, as an intermediate product in its manufacture of 
oxalic acid, took: up the manufacture of formic acid from sodium 
formate about six months ago, and they haye been regularly offering 
formic acid on the market since that time. 

Did they offer it at the pre-war prices? Oh, no! The prices 
have gone down somewhat. They had reached, on April 24, 
1922, 16 to 18 cents per pound, between 300 and 400 per cent 
above the pre-war prices. 

If the domestic manufacturers of formic acid- are afforded the reason- 
able and adequate protection of a duty of 7 cents per pou the in- 
dustry can be continued in this country, the present manufacturing 
facilities being ample to supply the domestic requirements, 

My good friend from Minois is a little more modest in his 
demands than the representative of this corporation. The cor- 
poration wanted a specific duty of T} cents per pound, which 
would be nearly 100 per cent above the pre-war prices—nearly 
100 per cent protection. Why, Mr. President, what do the 
manufacturers of the United States want? Obviously, from this 
bill, they want a clear field te exploit the people without the 
possibility of competition. 

The Senator from Ohio asked me the other day the difference 
in the general average rate between the- Underwood bill and 
this bill. I called his attention to the fact that I had made 
some computations, but that I did not wish to- give a guess. I 
called his attention to the fact, and had shown in some obser- 
vations the preceding day, that many of the items found in 
this chemicaf schedule showed an increase of from 150 to 600 
per cent above the Underwood law. 

I have had a computation made by representatives of the 
Tariff Commission, and it shows that the average rate in this 
schedule, including, of course, articles on the free list in the 
Underwood law and in this bill, is more than 100 per cent 
higher than the rates in the Payne-Aldrich law and nearly 150 
per cent above the rates in the Underwood law; that is to say, 
the rates found in the schedule which we are now discussing 
are more than 100 per cent above those of the condemned and 
damned Payne-Aldrich law. 

When this bill passes and is applied in the land the Ameri- 
can people will pray upon bended knees for a return to the 
beneficent (?) rates of the Payne-Aldrich tariff law. They will 
say that the distingnished Senator from Rhode Island, who 
has gone to his reward, was an angel in disguise when he gave 
that law to the American people. 

We read in sop's fables of the frogs who were dissatisfied 
with the log for a king, and they got, im response to their 
prayers, the stork, which devoured them. The American people 
were dissatisfied with the Payne-Aldrich tariff law, which was 
an inanimate log compared with the stork, the all-devouring 
stork, which is now striding throughout the land watching 
where its victims are, ready to devour them when this bill 
becomes a law. Let me suggest another kind of a bird, Mr. 
President, because we are inclined te regard the stork as a 
welcome visitor into the homes of the land. We will not bave 
a stork; we will have a yulture, which will prey upon the 
people; devouring and rending them to satisfy the voracious 
appetite of this monster. These reactionary Republicans are 
giving us this vulture and this monster at a time when the 
American people need peace and rest and prosperity, an oppor- 
tunity to return to normal conditions, in which there will be 
manufacturing and industrial development and happiness in 
the homes of the American workingmen. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. KING. F yield: 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Taking this tariff bill to be what 
the very able Senator from Utah [Mr. KING] says it is, will it 
not have the direct effeet of compelling every European nation 
to = up walls against us, and will that not destroy our export 
trade 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the inquiry of the learned Sena- 
tor from Georgia is pertinent. May I say, by way of paren- 
thesis, that the Senator from Geo in his study of the life 
of Napoleon—and he has given us one of the best books upon 
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Napoleon that was ever written—learned of the effect of the 
imposition of embargoes and high tariffs by European powers, 
They provoked then, as they always will provoke, reprisals and 
hostile or retaliatory legislation. 

Already Canada, menaced by the evils of this pins is talking 
about increasing her tariff rates, and the Senator knows that 
Canada has been one of the largest purchasers of our prod- 
ucts. Great Britain has been first, Germany, as I recall, sec- 
ond, and Canada third. Our exports to Canada prior to the 
war reached nearly a billion dollars in some years. If we 
cut off imports by these high rates, what will other countries 
do; what may they feel compelled to do, Mr. President, not 
only for self-preservation, but in a proper spirit of retaliation 
for a wrong which has been done to them? I call it a wrong: 
it is not perhaps a technical, legal wrong, because America 
has the technical, legal right to be isolated from the world, and 
to deny the right of any foreigner to land upon her shores or 
to bring any of his products to this Republic. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. KING. Fora question; but I have not finished replying to 
the interrogatory of my good friend from Georgia. 

Mr. McLEAN, I will not interrupt if the Senator does not 
care to be interrogated; I merely wish to ask one question. 

Mr. KING. I will note the question, and when I complete 
my answer to the Senator from Georgia I shall be happy to 
answer it if I can. 

Mr. MCLEAN. The Senator from Utah, in expressing the 
view that we should not enact these protective rates—— 

Mr. KING, The Senator from Utah did not say anything of 
the sort; not protective rates.. If the Senator means the rates 
under this bill, I assent. 

Mr. MeLEAN. These exorbitant rates 

Mr. KING. These exorbitant, infamous, extortionate rates. 

Mr. MCLEAN. I will ask him if it has been called to his 
attention that England, France, Japan, Spain, Italy, and the 
Argentine and Chile revised their tariffs upward*more than a 
year ugo? I will ask him if he knows that Germany has pro- 
hibited the importation of such articles, for instance, as tractors 
und automobiles into Germany, and that France has already 
prohibited the importation of certain articles into France? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am aware of the fact that a 
number of the nations of the world have been in the past, and 
still are, living in the medieval atmosphere of political economy, 
and that they are obsessed with the same pernicious views 
which control the political conduct of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Connecticut. 

The Senator from Connecticut during his entire political life, 
and before his advent into the Senate of the United States—as 
I know, because I have taken pleasure in learning something 
of his political views—has been a devotee of the theory that 
prosperity comes from exclusion, and of course he approves of 
the views of medieval nations. He delights in the views which 
prevailed for centuries and still prevail largely in China. Those 
views to him are like music to the entranced ears of the man 
who sighs for celestial strains., He is happy only when he reads 
of embargoes, when he learns of tariff walls erected so high that 
they even keep out the sunlight. I am sure the Senator from 
Connecticut, if he had his way, would prevent a ship landing 
on our shores with any foreign goods. I am sure he would keep 
out the sunlight as it streams over the eastern horizon. 

I have no doubt that the Senator from Connecticut, upon 
many occasions when he has stood upon the Atlantic shores, 
and has seen the effulgent beams of the rising sun, has regretted 
that he did not have the power to build a wall so high that the 
rays of the sun coming from the east might not shine upon 
American shores. 

I hive no doubt that if the Senator from Connecticut had his 
way and had the power, and he could reconstruct the cosmogony 
of the universe, he would have the United States have a little 
sun of its own, and a little moon of its own, and bright celestial 
stars to twinkle in the heavens for us alone. 

The Senator from Connecticut, Mr. President, rejoices in that 
conception of greatness, puissance, and national isolation to 
such a degree that he wants no contact with the peoples of the 
world. 

I am surprised that the Senator from Connecticut permits 
to be used in our schools a translation of Homer or Dante, or 
of the great masters of classical history, as well as the immor- 
tals of more modern times. I am surprised that the Senator 
from Connecticut—and I am sure that he did not have his 
way—put anything on the free list, or permitted any rate to be 
laid in this bill which would possibly allow any article to enter 
the United States, 
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Mr. President, I received a letter some time ago, and I am 
sure it must have been written by a disciple of the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut, in which it was insisted that 
we should prevent tea from being imported into the United 
States, because, the writer said, if tea were taxed two or three 
dollars per pound we could produce it in the United States. 
He was a disciple of the Senator. He shared the views of the 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut. 

So I say, Mr. President, I am familiar with the fact that 
there are nations which share the views of the Senator from 
Connecticut, and they would impose tariff rates so high as to cut 
off imports. We have not the only disciples of this isolation 
school in the United States. They exist in China. Some of 
them are found in the recesses of Hindustan. Some of them 
are found among the Indian tribes of the United States. Some 
of them are scattered throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. May I be guilty of a repetition? Some of them are found 
now, though only a few of them, away up in the Georgian 
mountains, the remnants of the race of troglodytes, who want 
isolation, and who have isolation. 

My friend from Connecticut belongs to the paleolithic age, 
to prehistoric times, when men lived alone, lived in the caves, 
lived in the forests, sought isolation, and every man’s hand 
was against the world. The Senator from Connecticut would 
keep out the products of other nations; to be logical and con- 
sistent, he should prevent the export of products from the 
United States. He has assented to a provision in this bill 
which operates as an embargo upon a large number of proil- 
ucts, perhaps hundreds of them, according to the construction 
placed upon the bill by my distinguished colleague, the senior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Ssoor]. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Connecticut mentions Spain, 
obviously as an example for us to follow. The fact that Spain 
has imposed rates so high, or rather has increased her rates, 
is suggested by the Senator as a reason for the United States 
pursuing a similar course. Spain is a decadent nation. In 
the days of Philip and Charles the glories of Spain were 
known throughout the world. There was a time when the 
King of Spain was the ruler of Europe. Spain for a time 
glimpsed the great principles which make for national great- 
ness and international prosperity. Then, when she began reli- 
gious persecution and espoused the narrow provincial course 
recommended by the Senator from Connecticut and others who 
champion the pending bill, her star suffered an eclipse, and 
from a regnant position in the world she sank to a lowly one, 
and there are but few to-day who do her reverence. 

Yes, Mr. President, I know there are nations that believe 
in the theories of the Senator from Connecticut, and that is 
what I am protesting against. I am protesting against the 
Senator from Connecticut forcing the theories of Spain and 
China upon the United States. I am protesting against u 
return to medievalism, a return to the days of Philip IV, I 
protest these unphilosophical and sophistical views that are 
being taught with so much eloquence and force by distinguished 
Republicans upon this floor and throughout the land. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 

Mr. KING, I have not yet answered the Senator from 
Georgia, but I yield to the Senator from Connecticut for a 


question. 
Mr. McLEAN. I think the Senator from Georgia will be 
patient. 


Mr. KING. I hope he will. I know the Senator from Con- 
necticut will be patient because, believing in the Chinese 
school of philosophy, he must believe in patience, 

Mr. McLEAN. I did not happen to mention China among 
the nations which had raised tariff rates, but perhaps the 
Senator from Utah can mention a nation that has not adopted 
protective tariffs. I do not know of any. Does the Senator 
know of any such nation to-day? 

Mr. KING. I beg the Senator's pardon. I did not know 
he was asking a question. I thought he was making a state- 
ment. 

Mr. McLEAN. Does the Senator know of any civilized na- 
tion that does not to-day impose protective tariffs? 

Mr. KING. It depends upon what is meant by a protective 
tariff. I have stated a number of times upon the floor of the 
Senate during the debate, and I apologize for a repetition, that 
the issue presented in this bill is not protectionism versus 
free trade. That issue is not thrust into this Chamber by any 
Democrat—— 

Mr. McLEAN. Why, Mr. President 

Mr. KING. Let me complete my sentence and then I will 
yield. 4 

But the Senator from Connecticut, with that shrewdness and 
that subtlety—and I use the word in a complimentary way— 
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which nranifests itself so often in our Yankee friends from the 
New England States when they are proponents of a cause, no 
matter how unworthy it may be, seeks to project some other 
issue into the discussions to. conceal the objective which his 
party is seeking to obtain. Now I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. MCLEAN. I call the Senator's attention to the fact that 
the leader of his party on that side of the Chamber [Mr. 
Unperwoop] stated on Saturday last that his party does not 
believe in a protective tariff. I do not know whether the 
Senator from Utah subscribes to that policy or not. I asked | 
him the question the other day, and I did not notice in the 
Recorp that he had answered it. I do not know whether the | 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSHI, with whom the 
Senator has just consulted with regard to this matter, believes 
in a protective tariff or not. 

Mr. KING. Oh, no; the Senator from Connecticut has many 
virtues, but he is not a mind reader. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I was compli- 
menting the Senator from Utah on his eloquence. I said I had 
rarely heard him so eloquent as this morning. | 

Mr. McLEAN. I do not know whether the Senator from 
Massachusetts believes in a protective tariff or not. I do not 
know whether the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE] believes 
in a protective tariff or not. I do not know whether the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] believes in a protective 
tariff or not. But I do know that the leader of the party on the 
Democratic side of the Chamber announced the other day that 
his party does not believe in a protective tariff. Therefore, I 
think that if this is to be the paramount issue in the next cam- 
paign, as the Senator from Utah says, the Democratic Party | 
ought to put itself somewhere on the question, either for or 
against protection. 

I know it has been the habit of the Democratic Party in the 
past to proclaim protection in the North and a tariff for reye- 
nue only in the South. That they have done since 1844, when 
they named Mr. Polk as a free trader for President and Mr. 
Dallas, a protectionist, for Vice President. They have consist- 
ently endeavored to persuade their constituents in the North 
that they did not believe in a tariff for revenue only, but when 
they come to Congress, when they have the power to write their 
views into law, they invariably adhere to the tariff-for-revenue- 
only theory. If this is to be the paramount issue in the next 
campaign, I do not want my constituents in the North to be 
deceived about it. That is all. I would like to have the Demo- 
cratic Party get somewhere on the question, and so I intend, as 
I have opportunity, to ask Senators who are opposed to this bill 
whether they believe in protective tariff or not. I would like to 
have the Senator from Utah answer the question. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Connecticut has 
demonstrated exactly what I said a moment ago—that he is a 
most acute and subtle debater. When he is the protagonist of 
an unworthy cause he seeks to muddy the waters so as to hide 
the issue which is presented. Now, may I repeat what I said 
when the debate was opened? 

When the Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick] was at- 
tempting to project the League of Nations into the coming 
campaign as the controlling, if not the supreme, issue, I said to 
him, when he asked my views upon the League of Nations, that 
my views upon that question were unimportant here or else- 
where; that the issue in the coming campaign was not the 
League of Nations, in my judgment; that the issue would be 
the domestic policies of the administration, the failures of the 
administration, the extravagances of the administration, the 
incoumpetency of the Republican administration to deal with the 
great domestic problems which confront the party and the Na- 
tion; and that one of the paramount issues would be this 
infamous tariff bill, which had been dictated by the trusts and 
the corporations, and which the Republican majority proposes to 
force through the Congress of the United States. 

Let me say by way of parentheses, so that I may be under- 
stood by those who may do me the honor to listen or to read | 
these observations which I am now making when they are 
reproduced in the Ryconb, that I said to the Senator from 
Illinois, speaking for myself alone, that I do believe in the 
Leugue of Nations, in an association of the nations of the 
world, and that there would not be world peace nor could there 
be that international fellowship until and unless there was an 
association of the nations of the world. 

I further said to him that those who were the disciples of 
the Christian faith, when they repudiate the concepts lying 
back of an association of nations, are repudiating their faith 
in the divinity of the Master, Jesus Christ, and in the great 
principles of the Christian faith. 

Now, Mr. President, coming back to the proposition, the 
tariff question as it finds expression in the pending bill will 


be a paramount issue in the coming campaign. If we see a 
man who has been profiting by taking the property of others 
for many years and claims a prescriptive right to continue such 
course, as many of those who believe in the protective tariff do, 
we get a little reconciled to the misconduct, if it goes on to a 
time beyond which the memory of man runneth net to the 
contrary; but when the wrongdoer seeks to take more and 
still more and so oppress the people by his exactions, then we 


| may make that an issue and insist that the trespasser be 


brought before the bar of public conscience, if not before the 
bar of the courts of the land. 

The Republican Party, under the guise of protection as we 
find it exemplified in the McKinley bill, in the Dingley bill, 
in the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act, were robbing the American peo- 
ple. Republicans themselves protested against the robbery 
when it got so high that it deprived them of some of the benefits 
which ought to come to the great consuming and producing 
masses of the people, and they rebelled against the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff law. 

Let me say to my good friend from Connecticut that I am not 
saying one-half as bitter things against the pending bill as 
were said by the Republicans against’ the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
bill, to which the Senator from Connecticut subscribes. That 
bill was drawn by Republicans. Let me modify that. That 
bill was dietated by the predatory interests of the United 
States, as was so clearly indicated by Mr. Theodore Roosevelt 
upon many occasions, 

Does anyone deny that Mr. Taft was defeated for any other 
reason than that the Republican Party enacted the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff law? Why, even Republicans, wedded to the pro- 
tection theory, revolted against that infamous bill and hurled 
the Republican Party from power. Mr, Wilson would not have 
been elected if the Republican Party had pursued wise and 
just policies and had not surrendered to the dictates of trusts 
and combinations and conspiracies in restraint of trade and to 
the evil and vicious influences which too often have found 
refuge even in this Capitol and have been sufficiently powerful 
to force through measures which aggrandized them and in- 
creased their swollen and illicit gains. 

Now, Mr. President, I do not speak for the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. UnpEerwoop], our distinguished leader, or for the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. PomMERENE], a gentleman of ability and 
integrity, a man who is sound in the Democratic faith and a 
true tribune of the people. I do not in this contest speak for 
my leader, the able Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stu- 
MON SJ, whose -leadership in fighting against these infamous 
schedules I gladly accept. I am speaking for myself; and I 
think in the observation I am about to make I shall speak for 
the overwhelming majority upon this side when I say the issue 
presented by this bill does not involve the question of pro- 
tection or free trade. I said the other day, and I repeat it, 
if this bill were so modified as to raise a sufficient amount of 
revenue, if it afforded reasonable protection to infant indus- 
tries, and took into account other factors that would appeal 
or might appeal to reasonable and patriotic Americans in yiew 
of world conditions, the proponents of the bill could put it 
through the Senate in a few weeks. Those upon this side of 
the Chamber who might then vote against it, for various rea- 
sons, would not be protesting as they are now protesting and 
denouncing vehemently these wicked schedules which the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] is defending. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD], whose able 
speech 1 was not privileged to hear—and I have been denied 
because of press of business the opportunity to peruse it, but I 
venture the assertion without having heard or without having 
read it—did not say that the issue before us now or in, the next 
campaign would be the issue of free trade or protection, but 
he may have stated that this bill with its odious provisions 
will present an issue in the next election. 

No Senator on this side of the Chamber is now advocating 
free trade; no Senator is projecting a free trade bill; no Sena- 
tor is offering schedules here as amendments to the pending bill 
that even a man who always looks through a glass darkly could 
affirm constituted or led to free trade. Republicans on the other 
side of the Chamber—I beg pardon, some Republicans—are 
misleading the people, though not intentionally, of course. They 
are trying to project into this debate an issue that is not raised. 

The Senator from Connecticut, in addition to being a student 
of political economy and a statesman, is a lawyer. Doubtless 
he has tried many cases, and he knows when he has a bad case, 
when the evidence tends irresistibly to the establishment of 
the truthfulness of any fact or of a given status the establish- 
ment of which would bring condemnation to his client or to his 
cause, he seeks to dull the sharp edge of the incriminatory evi- 
dence and to distract attention to some other issue, hoping 
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thereby that the guilty or unworthy client may escape his just 
deserts, 
Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. KING. I yield for a question. 

Mr, McLEAN, The Senator from Utah in his discussion the 
other day said that Connecticut bad greatly prospered under 
the infamous and extortionate tariff laws which Republican 
Congresses had enacted, but I notice that that statement was 
not printed in the Rxconb the next morning. I had to go to the 
Official Reporters to get it. Of course, I find no fault with the 
Senator from Utah for erasing that statement from his re- 
marks; he had a perfect right to do that; but I am wondering 
whether, upon reconsideration, he concluded that his testimony 
was not altogether reliable in his discussion of the tariff ques- 
tion, because one would naturally assume that if protection had 
brought prosperity to Connecticut it might bring like prosperity 
to every State that had a diversity of industries. 

Mr. KING. Has the Senator from Comnecticut finished his 
question ? # 

Mr. MCLEAN. I am not asking the Senator to give the rea- 
sons why he eliminated from the CONGRESSIONAL Record the re- 
marks to which I have alluded unless he so desires. 

Mr. KING. If I did eliminate the part referred to, I did it 
unintentionally, but I affirm now that the Senator’s State has 
prospered greatly, far beyond its deserts, under the system of 
protection which has been established and promoted by the 
Republican Party. 

Mr. MCLEAN rose. 

Mr. KING. Let me complete my sentence; the Senator will 
withheld his cynicism, if he can, for a moment. The Senator 
seems to have the Harveyized cynicism of our distinguished 
representative over the seas. 

I repent that the Senator's State has prospered. It is a little 
State, with few natural resources, but the few shrewd Yankees 
like the Senator from Connecticut living there have brought in 
cheap labor from over the seas. 

Mr. MCLEAN rose. 

Mr. KING. Wait until I get through. I affirm that the Sena- 
tor’s State has employed cheap labor; and much of it has been 
foreign labor. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Utah yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, the statistics will show that 
the wages which have been paid ‘to labor in Connecticut have 
averaged much higher than those which have been paid by 
the States whose Senators have voted for a tariff for revenue 
only. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I repeat what I said a moment 
ago, that a large part of the population working in the mills 
in the State of Connecticut wus foreign. There were strikes 
in the mills and factories because of the injustice which the 
mill owners perpetrated upon the laborers whom they em- 
ployed. I repeat, the Senator's State has grown rich. I do 
not mean the great masses of the people have prospered or 
heco rich, but the predatory interests with which the Senator 
from Connecticut is allied have grown rich. The Senator, 
believing in their economic views, speaks for policies which 
they favor and for this bill, which they indorse. When we 
come to the textile schedule we shall find the able Senator from 
Connecticut lifting his voice in protest against fair and rea- 
sonable rates. He is willing that the favorites of the Repub- 
lican Party, those favorites against whom Senator Dolliver 
inveighed, those favorites against whom Theodore Roosevelt 
inveighed, those favorites who have played the game in the 
past and who have prostituted the taxing powers of the Gov- 
ernment for their enrichment shall continue their illegal course. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. Let me first get through with the Senator from 
Connecticut, and then I will yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING, Wait until I get through; I will not yield for a 
moment. 

Coming back to the question which I suggested a moment ago, 
I repeat that the manufacturers and the beneficiaries of the 
tariff system who reside in the State of the Senater from 
Connecticut, or who, if they do not reside there, reside in New 
York or Boston or elsewhere and have their factories in his 
State, have been willing to get cheap labor and get it from 
over the seas in order that they might increase their swollen 
fortunes. The State of Connecticut, small, with but limited 
agricultural resources, with no mineral wealth, and without 


having the advantages that are possessed by many other States, 
has directed its attention largely to manufacturing; and those 
engaged in manufacturing bave perceived that if they could 
get higher tariff duties and prevent competition from abroad 
they would be able to exploit the American people by charging 
them infinitely more for their products than would have to be 
paid under a legitimate competitive system. Republicans of 
Connecticut have only done what Republicans—I am speaking 
now of the brand of Republicans that Roosevelt denounced— 
have done elsewhere. 

Mr. President, soon after the Civil War, when the Republi- 
cans—the brand of Republicans of whom I am now speaking— 
had control of both the executive and legislative branches of 
the Government, they determined to bring down the price of 
labor or to prevent the price of labor advancing in order that 
the laboring man might share a proportionate part of the 
profits resulting from his toil. What did they do? They 
brought into Pennsylvania and into many other manufacturing 
States of the Union hundreds of thousands of the poor people 
of Europe who constituted in part what was then offensively 
caled “pauper labor” of Europe. Why? In order to force 
wages down or to prevent wages from rising as they should 
have risen, keeping pace with the profits which were made by 
the employers of labor. The statistics show that following the 
Civil War and for many years thereafter millions of people 
from Italy, from Hungary, from Slovakia, from Greece, and 
from Bulgaria came into the United States and found places 
in the protected industries of the United States. American 
labor was largely driven out and foreign labor was employed. 
In the recent steel strike it was found that many ef the men 
employed were foreigners, and that in many of the great pro- 
tected industries, not only in Connecticut but elsewhere, an 
inadequate wage was paid to workingmen. 

After the Senator called my attention to the statement which 
he says I made upon a former occasion as to the prosperity of 
Connecticut, I asked Colonel Halsey to bring me the latest 
Statistical Abstract of the United, States showing the estimated 
true value of the property and of specified Classes of property, 
and so forth, in the United States. The date is 1912. I regret 
that I have not the statistics for a later period, but I shall ask 
permission to put them into the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. I find, reading from page 714, that the value of the 
property of Connecticut, as reported in the Statistical Abstract 
furnished by the Department of Commerce, is $2,285,454,669. 
For instance, in the case of Florida, a great State, the value is 
$1,000,000,000 plus; in Georgia, substantially the same as in 
Connecticut, $2,382,000,000; in Idabo, $680,000,000; and so on. 
It is not necessary to put into the Recorp all of these figures. 

I repeat that the State of Connecticut is rich. That more 
than two billions—$2,300,000,000—is not owned by the great 
mass of the people of the State of the Senator from Connecticut, 
however, It is owned by the corporations, by the manufacturing 
plants, by the great industries that have profited by the tariff 
bills that have been driven through by the Republican Party. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Connecticut mentioned the 
wages paid to the laboring men. I remember reading of the 
strikes in his State—the Bridgeport strike, the street railway 
strike, the internecine war that resulted because of the starva- 
tion wages paid by the predatory interests to the men and 
women who worked for them. Many of the men working in 
these protected industries could not earn sufficient to dlothe 
and feed themselves and their families, and mothers and little 
children were forced into the factories of the protected manu- 
facturer in order to get enough money to meet the demands for 
food and clothing. 

Ah, Mr. President, I repeat, the State of Connecticut is rieh, 
but the people of Connecticut are not rich. The manufacturing 
institutions that have been profiting by these infamous tariffs 
are rich beyond the dreams of Midas and of Croesus. The State 
of Connecticut, or men who have profited by the great manu- 
facturing and other industries of the Senator's State, have 
loaned millions and tens of millions of dollars throughout the 
agricultural districts of the United States. 

Your State, my dear Senator—and I pay it and you the com- 
pliment—has grown so rich in its liquid assets that it has been 
able to loan to other States less fortunate, which have not been 
the beneficiaries of this high protective tariff system to the ex- 
tent that a few of your States have, millions and hundreds of 
millions ef dollars; and we are paying tribute to you now in 
interest upen the money which has been borrowed from the 
plutocrats of the State of Connecticut. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield. 


Mr. WATSON of Georgia. When Daniel Webster went down 
to Columbia, 8. C., to try a great law case, he was taken out 
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to the slave plantation of Gen. Wade Hampton; and after 
seeing how the slaves lived, their comfortable cottages, their 
comfortable clothing and shoes, and the mild manner in which 
they were worked, and were given periodical vacations, and 
had little gardens and patches of their own, he said to General 
Hampton: “I wish that the wage earners of New England 
fared as well as your Negro slaves are faring.” 

Mr. KING. I thank the Senator for his contribution. 

With due courtesy and with deep respect for my friend, I 
want to say to him, I want to say to the manufacturers of the 
United States, to the capitalists of the United States, to the 
beneficiaries of this legislation, using somewhat the language 
of my friend the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser}, 
who is not now here, that if they do not content themselves 
with “meager” profits there will be trouble. I have been one 
of the few in this Chamber who have opposed the consolidating 
tendencies of the Federal Government. I have perceived the 
evils that arise from centralized authority. I have rejoiced in 
the utterances of great men, such as the Governor of New York 
is, who have protested against the assumption by the Federal 
Government of the powers which belong to the States, and have 
insisted upon the deadly and paralyzing hand of the Federal 
Government being kept off from the States and from their 
legitimate activities, 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. Let me finish this thought. I believe in indi- 
vidualism. I believe in the competitive theogy. I believe that 
the business men of our country, so long as they keep the law, 
ought to be left free to make such profits as they can. I have 
opposed the theory that the Federal Government could run 
the business of a man better than he could run it himself, and 
I yoted against the socialistic tendencies that have manifested 
themselves so often in this Chamber; and I want to say now to 
the great manufacturing plants of the country and to the great 
producers of wealth—I mean those who are the beneficiaries 
of these tariff laws—that if they persist——— 

Mr. SPENCER, Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KING. Let me finish my sentence. The Senator is so 
delightful that it is hard for me not to pause in the midst of 
a sentence to listen to him, but will he permit me to finish this? 

That if they do not practice temperance and prudence—I do 
not ask for generosity—justice, fairness in dealing with the 
wage earner and with the people, discontent will arise and 
demand be made for material changes in the economies if not 
the political form of our Government. The future of this Re- 
public is not alone in the hands of the wage earners. It is 
in the hands of the beneficiaries of class legislation. It is in 
the hands of those who profit by high tariffs and by legislation 
of a discriminatory character. If an employee of mine sees 
that I can come to Congress and get a tariff law that enables 
me to charge more for the product which he makes than it is 
worth, and this enables me to grow enormously rich out of 
his sweat and his tears, in the end he is going to say. What 
is all this worth?“ He is going to demand 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? a 

Mr. KING. He is going to demand that he share in the 
profits and proceeds of his labor, and that there shall be such 
a readjustment of the economic and the industrial system of 
the land as to establish what he conceives to be justice, equal 
and exact justice, to all. 

I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SPENCER. I thank the Senator. 

Before the Senator got too far into the centralization of the 
Federal Government I wanted to ask him one question for my 
own information regarding his own State, for I have listened to 
his address with a great deal of interest. It seemed to me the 
most eloquent part of it was when he described how beneficial 
a protective tariff had been to the State of Connecticut. I 
agree with him in that statement. I am sure it has been ex- 
tremely beneficial to the State of Connecticut. It has been 
equally beneficial to the State of Missouri, from which I come. 
What I wanted to ask the Senator, because I am not informed 
about it, is as to whether a protective tariff has not also been 
. extremely beneficial in the State of Utah? 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Missouri is like some Senators 
upon the other side of the Chamber. They are acute and 
shrewd, and are always anxious to depart from fundamental 
principles to consider some little, narrow question which they 
think will obscure the issue. 

Mr. SPENCER. The Senator does not think the prosperity 
of the State of Utah is a narrow, technical issue, of course. 

Mr. KING. No. I will say to the Senator from Missouri that 
Utah does not have very much prosperity now, with the mines 


shut down and business paralyzed partly because of some of the 
policies of the Republican Party. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, is it not true that for the last 
eight years the policies of the Republican Party could not 
have contributed to the present condition in Utah? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the people of Utah and the State 
of Utah and other States in the United States never were so 
prosperous in the history of this Republic as they were 

Mr. SMOOT (from his seat). During the war. 

Mr. KING. If Senators will not talk so loud, sotto voce, and 
will speak, one at a time, I shall be glad to answer them asbest 
I can. This country never was so prosperous as during the 
years when Woodrow Wilson was in the White House, and the 
Democratic Party controlled both branches of Congress, 

Mr. SPENCER. Of course the Senator has not yet answered 
thy question, I wonder if he will. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from Mis- 
souri that the prosperity of this country when the Democrats 
had control brought the wealth of the United States from 
$185,000,000,000 to more than $300,000,000,000, Now, since the 
Republicans have been in power, one year and more, they-have 
reduced the wealth of the United States from $300,000,000,000 
to perhaps $215,000,000,000 or $225,000,000,000. So Republicans 
can congratulate themselves upon the fact that they have de- 
creased the wealth of the United States from $50,000,000,000 to 
$75,000,000,000 in about 15 to 16 months.“ 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, will the Senator let me repeat 
my question as to whether or not, in his opinion, a protective 
tariff is beneficial in the State of Utah? Of course, he knows, 
for his learning is great, as even I know, that the prosperity 
during the war, when no other nation could make anything and 
the United States could make everything, is no criterion in 
normal times. That is its own answer; but the question as to 
the effect of a protective tariff in Utah, I am free to say, I do 
not know, and I should very much like to have the judgment of 
the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senators upon the other side 
of the Chamber have frequently asserted that the Underwood- 
Simmons law was a free-trade measure. If that was a free 
trade act, then it must be noted that Utah and the Nation under 
that so-called free trade act enjoyed the greatest prosperity 
which ever came to this Nation. I will say to my friend from 
Missouri, further, speaking about tariff laws, that according to 
James G. Blaine, at the time he wrote his “ Twenty Years of 
Congress,” the people of the United States never had as fair a 
tariff act as they had in the Walker tariff law, which was en- 
acted in 1846. Walker, as everybody knows, was an eminent 
Democrat and a political economist who at that time stood in 
the front ranks of the great thinkers of the world. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. Let me finish the thought I was endeavoring to 
express. I will never get through if Republicans interrupt me 
so much. I have not yet answered the Senator from Georgia. 
I was going to.talk only a few minutes on formic acid, and here 
I am back in 1846. 

Mr. McCUMBER: My interruption might possibly be of as- 
sistance to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. Having seen this bill, which he has brought 
before us, I am sure that the Senator from North Dakota could 
not be of very much assistance to me. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. KING. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SPENCER. I hope the Senator from North Dakota will 
let the Senator from Utah answer my question. 

Mr. McCUMBER. My question will probably bring out 
an answer to the question of the Senator from Missouri as 
well. Inasmuch as for more than 75 years each side of this 
Chamber has been trying to convince the other side that it was 
wrong upon the matter of protection, or upon the matter of a 
tariff for revenue only, does not the Senator think it is time 
to drop the discussion for a little while, and come down to 
formic acid, the question which is immediately before the 
Senate? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the only fault I find with my 
friend from North Dakota is that he does not get rid of some of 
his Scotch pertinacity, and let his goodness and his better judg- 
ment lead him into the ranks of the Democratic Party, where 
he belongs. Let me say to him that I was talking about the 
amendment which had been tendered to this bill by the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon, when my distinguished friend 
the Senator from Connecticut saw fit, of which I make no con- 
plaint, to propound several questions. The Senator from 
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Georgia [Mr. Watson] propounded one and the junior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SPENCER] got into the arena, so I will say 
to my friend that I have not been able to go very far with 
formic acid, and I am not going back to formic acid until A 
conclude the observations which have been made necessary, in 
my view, by the questions which have been submitted by Re 
publicans. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. KING. Just for a question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Spencer] 
and the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] asked the 
Senator from Utah what he had to say about the great pros- 
perity In Connecticut and Missouri under a high protective 
tariff. Will the Senator say whether or not such prosperity as 
has gone to those two States, and to other States, by reason of 
a protective tariff, has gone to the few who received the bene- 
fits of such legislation, or has the prosperity been enjoyed by 
all the people? Has it not been confined to a few, in a large 
measure, who were beneficiaries of the tariff system? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it is difficult to answer that ques- 
tion of the Senator in general terms without perhaps doing an 
injustice, and I do not want to do any injustice to any person. 
But let me say in general terms that, in my opinion, the sta- 
tistics which have been furnished, and which have been quoted 
upon this floor, not in this debate but in other debates in the 
past few years, elaberated by the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin a number of years ago, show that the bulk of the 
property of the United States—I will first limit it to what 
might be denominated the productive property, the manufactur- 
ing property, the mines, the smelters, the banks, the railroads, 
the mills—is owned by a limited number of people com- 
pared with the population of the country. Some writers have 
stated that 80 per cent of the wealth of the United States 
was owned by less than 20 per cent of the people. Others give 
more extreme figures. I haye no doubt that in the State of 
Connecticut the overwhelming part of the wealth of the State 
is owned by the banks, the trust companies, the railroads, the 
manufacturing institutions, and the corporations which are en- 
gaged in what we frequently call industrial activities. 

When we go into the States of Iowa, Illinois, and others of 
the agricultural class we find that property is more equitably 
distributed, and a larger number of people are owners. Yet 
we find in the agricultural States that tenancy is increasing, 
that manufacturing plants are growing up, that corporations 
are increasing in wealth, and that the productive property is 
narrowing into fewer hands and being controlled by fewer in- 
dividuals and corporations. 

Take, for instance, the chemical industry. I have examined 
the list of corporations which control the greater part of that, 
and I say that more than 70 per cent of the chemical industry 
is owned by comparatively few corporations. 

So it is impossible to say, in a general statement, just what 
proportion of the wealth of the United States is owned by the 
few and what proportion is owned by the great mass of the 
people; but, generally speaking, I will say thaf the high pro- 
tective tariff has ministered to the material aggrandizement of 
the few and not the many. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the junior Senator 
from Utah yield to his colleague? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Perhaps, from the statement which the Senator 
has made in relation to the rates of duty in the Underwood 
tariff law 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator mean early in my remarks? 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a short time ago the Senator referred to 
those rates of duty as affecting the State of Utah, and in order 
that his remarks may not be misunderstood so that he may 
correct me if I understood him wrongly, I want to ask him if 
we are to understand him to mean that he would want wool 
on the free list, as it was under the Underwood tariff law? 

Mr. KING. I have made no statement at all from which the 
Senator can make that deduction. This is what I said, and if 
the Senator listened he must have known what I said 

Mr. SMOOT. I listened. 

Mr. KING. I said, in answer to the Senator from Missouri, 
that the Republicans are constantly denominating the Under- 
wood tariff law a free-trade measure, and I said if it were a 
free-trade act, then the State of Utah and the Union had pros- 
pered more under its operation than my had during any cor- 
responding period in the history of the United States. That is 
what I said substantially. 

Mr. SMOOT. I.understood my colleague to say that the 
State of Utah had prospered more under the Underwood law 
than at any time in the history of the State of Utah, 


` Mr. KING. I made the statement which I just repeated, or 
that in substance. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply wanted to know, because if it had not 
been for the amendment of the Underwood tariff law by the 
emergency tariff act passed at this Congress, as far as the 
sheep industry of Utah is concerned, it would have been dead 
to-day, and as far as the sugar business is concerned it would 
have been dead to-day. I think my colleague will agree with 
me as to those two items. If the rates under the Underwood 
law had remained in force until to-day, not one-tenth of the 
sheepmen of the State of Utah could have survived, and the 
sugar industry would have been dead. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not agree with my colleague 
at all; and when we come to the wool schedule and the sugar 
schedule I may baye some observations to make upon both of 
those schedules. I content myself now by repeating in a general 
way what I intended to say with respect to the Underwood law, 
that our Republican friends are constantly insisting that the 
the Underwood law is a free trade act, which I deny; and I 
said that if it were a free trade act, then it had brought to the 
United States greater prosperity than the United States had 
ever enjoyed; and I said that when Mr. Wilson went into the 
White House the property of the United States was of the value 
of $187,000,000,000, and that when Mr. Wilson left the White 
House it was of the value of approximately $300,000,000,000 ; 
and that under a Republican administration values had de- 
clined. There wgnld Be a dispute, of course, as to the levels to 
which they did I concede—and anybody of any sense 
must concede—that if. you put a tariff wall around our country 
or if you put a tariff upon any article so high as to keep out 
competition of any kind you are going to permit the domestic 
producer of that article to charge whatever he pleases, and if 
he is greedy and avaricious his profits will be tremendous. 

Mr. President, I concede that if I could get a monopoly in the 
United States for the manufacture of any article—plows or har- 
rows or hats or shoes or anything else of importance—I soon 
would be rich beyond the dreams of avarice. Monopolies, of 
course, will make the monopolists rich. That is why they want 
monopolies. 

Of course, a high tariff which destroys competition will make 
those who are the beneficiaries of the system rich. That is 
what I am protesting against. Not that I protest against 
riches. I believe in the development of the resources of our 
country. I do protest, though, Mr. President, against an eco- 
nomic policy enforced by discriminating statutes which enrich 
the few at the expense of the many. We denounce slavery and 
laws which avowedly seek to favor one class at the expense of 
another. Tariff laws may be so drawn as to give privileges 
and advantages to a few which are denied to the many, 
Justice should be the aim of all government. Injustice arises 
when the laws are framed in the interest of a given class or 
group or profession. 

Governments are not instituted among men for the purpose 
of granting special privileges to one class. Democracy is a 
failure, a delusion, a sham, if there is perpetuated under the 
name of democracy the evils which existed under the feudalistic 
system. We affirm glibly, with a sort of “bunting patriotism,” 
in the language of H. G. Wells, that we have established liberty 
in the land. It was M. de Lavalaye, the great writer of Eu- 
repe, whose untimely death we deplored, who said that the 
struggle in the past had been for civil, for political, and for 
religious liberty, but that the struggle of this century would be 
for industrial liberty and freedom. 

We profess religious liberty and political liberty. Ah, Mr. 
President, both religious liberty and political liberty will perish 
unless there is industrial liberty. If by unjust and special 
legislation you put into the hands of a few individuals the 
power to use the Government for their own enrichment, and 
they grow enormously wealthy, like the feudal barons of old, 
and the mass of the people grow poor, or do not keep pace with 
the industrial and the moral development of the country, in the 
end you are going to destroy any government, even though you 
may denominate it a republic or a democracy. 

I am for the development of our country. I want to see our 
fields produce abundantly the food which we need and to supply 
the hungry in other parts of the world. 

I want our factories to be busy, the mills to furnish employ- 
ment, the mines to operate, and peace and plenty, as God's sun- 
light is visited upon all, to be visited upon the people of our 
broad land. I do not want the benefits to come only to the few. 
I want them for all. I do not want the Government to be a 
rich man’s government or a political party to be a rich man’s 
political party, as the Republican Party is now becoming. The 
Republican Party is protecting the corporations and trusts. 
They take shelter and refuge behind Republican politicians and 
Republican measures and Republican laws, I want the day to 
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come when there is equality and equal andi exact justice for all 
in this broad land. 

Mr. President, when I was diverted by the questions of the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Spencer] I was calling attention 
to the Walker tariff law and what Mr. Blaine said about it, as 
an exemplification of the fact that we may have a tariff measure 
that gives revenue and affords incidental and indeed reason- 
able protection and brings ee justice to all classes 
manufacturer and consumer. 

Mr. Blaine said that the Walker tariff law—I can not repeat 
the words, but this is the substance -was one of the fairest 
_tariff measures that had ever been drawn. He said, further- 
more, that under that law the prosperity of the United States 
had never been greater. Of course, an examination of the sta- 
tistics of the States and of the country at that time exemplifies 
the accuracy of that statement. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield: to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. In this connection I would re- 
mind the Senator that under the Walker tariff law three-fourths. 
of our imports and exports were carried in American, bottoms, 
While that tariff law was in effect Charles Dickens visited this 
country and wrote back home in one of his letters that America 
had: no poor and that a beggar on the streets of Boston would 
create as much of a sensation as would an angel with a flaming 
sword in his hand in those streets. 

Mr. KING. I thank the Senator for calling attention to the. 
matter. 

Mr. President, a just tariff law does not create a vast gulf 
and chasm in the social organism. Some people think that we 
are prosperous if a few have limousines and great wealth and 
the masses are poor. They measure prosperity by the aggre- 
gate wealth, though the great majority of it is owned and con- 
trolled by the few. Somewhere in the Bible something is said 
about having neither riches nor poverty. In the ideal state, 
Mr. President, the state of the future, there will be social 
justice. The laboring man, by whose bowed back wealth has 
been created, will not have to be content with the crumbs. that 
fall from. the rich table of Dives. 

I am pleading for Lazarus now and not Dives, for the poor of 
the land and not for the rich corporations, whose outstretched 
hands remind one of the gaunt and grim specters, hideous and 
affrighting, as portrayed by the genius of men upon canvas and 
pages of the printed book. 

Mr. President, no one can defend the pending bill as in the 
interest of the people, Some one was kind enough to, mail me 
yesterday a recent issue of the Literary Digest, which contains. 
excerpts from Republican newspapers relating to the Fordney 
bill. Let me read a few statements about this bill. 

The New York Journal of Commerce, a Republican newspaper, 
says: 

It is something of a shock to maim hr if the analysis of the Associated. 
Press is accurate, that the rates of the bill are on the whole higher 
than those of the Payne-Aldrich law. 

J called attention a moment ago to the fact that the average 

rates of chemical schedules bear this ratio to each other: The 
act of 1909, the Payne-Aldrich law, would bear a ratio of 13.2 
per cent; the act of 1913, 10 per cent; and the Senate committee 
bill, 28.6 per cent, or nearly three times the rates of the Under- 
wood law, and nearly two and one-third times the rates of the 
Payne-Aldrich law. 

The new York Tribune, a Republican paper, says: 

If President Harding stands for reelection it is scarcely fair to handi- 
cap him as was President Taft in 1912 by the Payne-Aldrich Act. 

In another editorial in the New York Tribune it is said that 
the Republicans are “ warned that the present is no time to go 
tariff mad.” When I used the expression about midsummer 
madness in the submission of this bill for our consideration, 
I was merely echoing the statement of a great Republican news- 
paper, not as great perhaps as it was in the days of Horace 
Greeley, but still it is a Republican newspaper. 

The St. Louis-Globe Democrat, which is a strong Republican 
paper, states that this bill— 


seems to have pledged the principle of protection to everything with- 
out regard to Aan world conditions and without regard to our posi- 
tion in relation to world 


Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 

correct him? The St. Louis Globe-Democrat is not a Republican 
per, and has not been for some years. 

Mr. KING. I was reading from the Literary Digest, which 
says that— 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat, a 3 
bill seems to have pledged the principle o 

And so forth. 


Republican organ, s the 
protection ae 


Mr. SPENCER. That is the correction I desire to make, that 
it is not a Republican newspaper, and has not been for some 


I am sorry the Literary Digest has fallen into 
That was my understanding, but I supposed the 
Literary Digest would be more accurate than my recollection. 

Mr: SPENCER. I hope its other information is more ac- 
curate, 

Mr. KING. It quotes Republican newspapers. Does. the Sen- 
ator deny that the New York Tribune is a Republican news- 
paper? 

Mr: SPENCER. Oh, no; I do not: 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator deny that the New Yerk Jour- 
nal of Commerce is a Republican newspaper? 

Mr. SPENCER. I do not know anything about it. I do know 
that the St. Louis Globe-Democrat is not, and does not pretend 
to be, a Republican newspaper, and the statement which the 
Senator quoted, therefore, was a mistake. That is the reason 
why I rose to make the correction. 

Mr. KING. I am not complaining of the correction, but the 
Senator stated that he hoped the other statements which I was 
quoting were more accurate, L ask the Senator if he thinks 
the statements which I am. reading from the New York Tribune 
as found in the Literary Digest are inaccurate? 

Mr. SPENCER. I do not, and I repeat what I said. I hope 
its other references are more accurate than its statement about 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Mr. KING. It is referring to the tariff. It is simply quoting 
Republican newspapers. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Wants} suggests to me, and I propound the question to the 
Senator from Missouri, Does the Senator from Missouri say 
that the St. Louis Globe-Democrat is a Democratic newspaper? 

Mr. SPENCER, The St. Louis Globe-Democrat boasts that 
it is neither Republican nor Democratic; that it is an independ- 
ent paper. I said the other day, and I repeat, that I think so 
far as the Republicans in Missouri are concerned they regard it 
as very much inclined toward the Democratic side, though in 
some respects that statement is not quite, fair. 

Mr. KING. I suppose the Democrats regard it as a Re- 
publican newspaper? 

Mr. SPENCER. No; I think they are very much pleased with 
its attitude and rather regard it as a help to them. I may say 
for the information of the Senate that some years ago the Globe- 
Democrat bought out the St, Louis Republic. The St. Lonis 
Republic was a historic Democratic paper, the oldest paper, 
perhaps, in the State; certainly in the city. When they bought 
out the Republic and took over their subscription list they. 
changed from the policy of being a Republican newspaper to 
that of being what they called an independent newspaper, and 
they never have since called themselves a Republican news- 
paper. Certainly no one who reads the paper would ever think 
it was Republican. 

Mr. KING. My understanding about the matter comes back 
to me now. When the newspaper was purchased, it was pur- 
chased by individuals who sought to change it from a Demo- 
cratie newspaper to an independent Republican newspaper. 
75 SPENCER. No; the Senator is entirely wrong about 

at. 

Mr. KING. I think a perusal of its columns will determine 
whether or not the Senator from Utah or the Senator from 
Missouri is right. 

The Syracuse Post-Standard, which is a Republican paper 
according to the Literary Digest, states: 

The Senate must give ear to the changed conditions of world trade, 
to our from a debtor to a creditor nation. It must give ear 


also to a demand that the rates on foodstuffs shall not be the highest 
ever levied. 


Now, the Senator from Massachusetts may correct me if I 


place the Boston Transcript in the wrong column as an inde- 


pendent Republican paper. I understood it to be strongly Re- 
publican, with now and then a glimpse of political light shin- 
ing through the dark recesses which surrounded it. However, 
what it says is this: 

Giye the American producers all they want on wheat, hides, and 


wool, and never mind whether the manufac gets compensatory 
protection on his products or not. 


Further it says: 

Party guidance is thrown to the winds. i 

I said that the other day. We read about the tariff bloc 
holding receptions and receiving Mr. Arnold, who represented 
an organization. The tariff bloc received the schedules which 
were tendered, and those schedules, as I have examined the 
letter of Mr. Arnold and the schedules in the bill, seem to 
have been reproduced in the bill itself. 

Party guidance is thrown to the winds. 
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That means Republican Party guidance. I do not think the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lope] controls in the fram- 
ing of this bill. The junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Goonrne] 
submitted a statement a few days ago of the names of the 
Members in the tariff bloc—I think some 25 or 26 Republican 
Senators. They constitute what is known as the tariff bloc, 
None of them were members of the Finance Committee. They 
had a room and were receiving delegates and men who are 
pleading for high tariffs, and after listening to them, as we 
are informed, the tariff bloc submitted its demands to the com- 
mittee, or collaborated with the committee, or made known to 
the committee in some way—I mean the Republican members 
of the Finance Committee—what were the demands of the tariff 
bloc. 

By the way, let me ask right here, digressing for a moment, 
is there any combination between the tariff bloc and other 
Republicans and one or two Democrats for the purpose of 
forcing through this tariff bill? Take the item of lactic acid, 
take the item upon which we voted yesterday of arsenious acid 
and arsenic acid, and it appears that the tariff bloc and the agri- 
cultural bloc upon the other side, to a man, voted for the 
duty on arsenious acid. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Carrer] who I notice is in the Chamber—and I feel compli- 
mented in knowing that he is here while I am making a few 
observations—on yesterday voted, if he were here—and I have 
not noticed the vote to ascertain whether or not he was pres- 
ent—for these high tariff rates upon arsenious acid and arsenic 
acid, though the farmers and the horticulturists of his State 
will be robbed and compelled to pay more for an article which 
they need to combat the ravages of insects and rodents and 
other animal pests which are destructive of plant and vege- 
table life. I think the Senator from Kansas ought to write 
to his newspaper and say to the farmers of Kansas, “I voted 
to tax you farmers in favor of the arsenic trust. Of course, 
you must forgive me, because I belong to the tariff bloc, and 
the tariff bloc and the agricultural bloc have just formed a 
combine with the manufacturing interests of this United States 
to stand by these schedules from Dan to Beersheba.” 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wrts in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. MoNARY. I desire to inform the Senator from Utah 
that he is entirely misinformed when he makes the statement 
that the tariff bloc and the agricultural bloc are working 
together toward a common end. The agricultural bloc is a 
nonpartisan organization of Senators who have come together 
for the purpose of formulating certain legislation which is 
calculated to improve the welfare of the farmers without at- 
tacking any other industry in the country. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator—for I do not 
intend to do the agricultural bloc an injustice—has the agri- 
cultural bloc been functioning in the preparation of any of 
the schedules of the tariff bill? 

Mr. McNARY. Not in any manner whatsoever. The tariff 
bloc, composed entirely of Republicans who are interested in 
agriculture, meet together and advise one with the other for 
the purpose of coming to a common understanding with regard 
to securing sufficient protection for certain agricultural in- 
dustries. 

Mr. KING. May I inguire of the Senator whether the mem- 
bers of the agricultural bloe upon the other side of the Chamber 
voted for the high rates on arsenious acid and arsenic acid? 

Mr. McNARY. I have kept no record of that matter and have 
not been concerned. If they have done so, it is a coincidence 
entirely, and based upon their better judgment as to what were 
proper duties to provide adequate protection. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator from Oregon 
whether it is not a fact that every member of the tariff bloc 
upon the other side of the Chamber has voted for every item 
in the bill upon which a vote has so far been taken? 

4 Mr. McNARY, Does the Senator from Utah refer to the tariff 
loc? ; 

Mr. KING. Yes; the members of the tariff bloc; not as a bloc 
but as individuals. : 

Mr. McNARY. I do not think there has been—and I have, I 
believe, attended all of the meetings—any particular time given 
to the consideration of the chemical schedule. The tariff bloc 
has considered those items which are peculiarly agricultural in 
their nature. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Oregon evidently did not under- 
stand me. I beg pardon. I did not make myself clear. The 
inguiry I last made was this: Is it not a fact that every Re- 


publican member of the tariff bloc—not as members of the bloe 
but as individuals—has voted affirmatively upon every item 
thus far upon which a yote has been taken? 

Mr. McNARY. I will say to the Senator from Utah that 
there have been so few items voted upon during the four weeks 
the bill has been under consideration that I am really unable 
to answer his question; but I can assure the Senator, as a final 
word, that the tariff bloc 3 entirely of Republicans 
who are alone interested the proper protection of agricul- 
tural products. 

Mr. LODGE. When the Senator from Oregon refers to the 
tariff bloc does he mean what is called the farmers’ bloc? 

Mr. McNARY. I will state to the distinguished leader on 
this side of the Chamber that a moment ago I very briefly stated 
to the Senator from Utah that the agricultural bloc was non- 
partisan, having for its purpose legislation pertaining solely 
to the welfare of the agricultural interests of the country, while 
the tariff bloc is composed of western and middle western Re- 
publicans who have a desire to see certain basic agricultural 
products protected from the competition of foreign lands. 

Mr. KING. Of course, I did not intend to do an injustice 
to any bloc, although I confess that I do not believe in blocs, 
either agricultural blocs, mining blocs, labor blocs, or any other 
kind of blocs. I believe in parties and in party government. 
The only way, Mr. President, in which we can preserve ovr 
Government is by preserving the integrity of parties. I want 
the Republican Party to be maintained as a powerful, militant 
organization, devoted to what it believes to be the fundamental 
principles of that party. If I had my way and bad the power, 
I would not destroy the Republican Party. I know that my 
party, unchecked, supreme, without opposition, would in the 
end degenerate, would become controlled by politicians, by sin- 
ister and selfish motives. That is human nature. Our country 


was born in the midst of party strife. I believe in party bat- 


tles, in battles royal, in which both political parties contend 
earnestly, honestly, and fairly for the triumph of the princi- 
ples for which they stand; but I am against blocs and classes and 
factions and groups, because in the end they will destroy par- 
ties, and when parties are destroyed there is laid the founda- 
tion for the destruction of our form of government. In France, 
when Briand came here filled with high hopes to do something, 
he was pounded by the blocs and the groups at home, and now 
when Barthou is in Genoa trying, with Lloyd-George and other 
statesmen, to do something for Europe and for the world, the 
blocs and the groups at home are tying his hands and striking 
into his back and preventing the consummation of his benefi- 
cent purposes. I have no sympathy, I will say to my friend 
from Oregon, with blocs in any party. I denounce them. I 
am looking to see if any Democrats here—and there are some 
who belong to the agricultural bloc—intend in any way to co- 
operate in this matter. I oppose blocs, and I criticize Demo- 
crats—I do not care who they are—as I criticize Republicans, 
who belong to blocs. I do not know blocs, Mr. President, ex- 
cept for the purpose of condemning them. I am a Democrat— 
and not a tariff-bloc man or an agricultural-bloc man or a 
manufacturing-bloc man or any other kind of a bloc man. I 
think the formation of blocs is a mistake, 

The agricultural bloc weakens both parties and the tariff 
bloc weakens both parties, and when they strike at the in- 
tegrity of party organizations they are indirectly striking at 
our form of government. If when it is in power the Republican 
Party, with its statesmanship and the hundreds and thousands 
of good men in that party, can not carry out the purposes of 
the Government or of the people, then elect the Democratic 
Party; and if they fail in their high mission, then elect the 
Republican Party or some other great party competent to deal 
with the problems of the hour, but do not weaken your own 
parties, do not destroy your own political organizations in 
order to get some particular scheme or some particular legis- 
lation through the Congress. I should not like to see the kind 
of Christianity that believes in little groups and little blocs. 
A bloc Christian! No, Mr. President, we are Christians, but 
not bloc Christians, not group Christians. We believe in the 
great Founder of the faith, and we seek to execute His divine 
purposes on the earth. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course the Senator will 
agree that the existence of blocs in a political party is in itself 
indicative of distrust of the leadership of that party. It is 
a method taken by a group within the party to exact what they 
think is justly due them by the use of a club. 
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Mr. KING. That may be, Mr. President, but I do not justify 
‘the use of such clubs. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course the Senator knows 
that I do not believe in or justify blocs, either, but the very 
existence of them is indicative of distrust of party leadership 
and a belief by a certain group in a political party that they 
can not, through the party organization, obtain that relief or 
selfish interest to which they think they are entitled without 
an implied threat of insurrection unless their demands are 
satisfied. 

Mr. KING. I think that is true. So we have a tariff bloc 
led by the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne]. Here is 
‘the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCunmrr] and my dis- 
tinguished colleague [Mr. Smoor], men of ability, who have 
given years of thought to the tariff, and other men on the 
Finance Committee who have studied the question, I would 
rather follow them if I were a Republican than follow any 
bloc. I would confer with them, and if I thought they were 
wrong I would go to them and attempt to convince them of 
their error. If they refused to admit the error I would vote 
against them, but I would not form a bloc for the purpose of 
disrupting and destroying them. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING ‘OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. KING. I yield to my friend from Georgia, 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. It has been repeatedly stated here 
in the debate that it was the purpose of this tariff bill to give 
a reasonable profit to manufacturers. I should like some Sena- 
tor on the other side to tell me where they get the constitutional 
authority to legislate a profit into anybody’s business. I hope 
the Senator will address himself to that question. The very first 
time that statement was put forward was by Mr. Taft in his 
second race for the Presidency. He said that the tariff was 
intended to give the American manufacturer a reasonable profit. 
Since that time it has gone into Republican literature as a fix- 
ture, and it has been stated here in the Senate as a matter of 
fact and a matter of course, I should like to know where we 
get authority to legislate a profit into the business of the manu- 
facturer any more than we do into the business of the farmer. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the question asked by my friend 
from Georgia strikes at the very root of this question and in- 
volves, indeed, the very root of government. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator 
allow me to interrupt him further? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I believe that any American tax- 
payer could get out an injunction and stop the operation of this 
‘proposed law, tn view of the fact that it has been stated here 
officially during the debate that the purpose of it is not to raise 
revenue but to put a profit into private business. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I wish the Supreme Court would 
take the view which the Senator from Georgia takes. I re- 
member the oleomargarine law and other legislation the con- 
stitutionality of which bas been affirmed, as I recall, by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The oleomargarine law 
was clearly an abuse of the taxing power, and much of our 
tariff legislation is an abuse and prostitution of the taxing 
power. I can not that I agree with my friend from Georgia 
because I think the court will not agree with him, but I think 
the court ought to agree with him, and I agree with the views 
which are implied and expressed in the question and statement 
made by my distinguished friend. 

What is the power of taxation? Weare all familiar, of course, 
with the language of Chief Justice Marshall. The power of 
taxation is the power to destroy, When we formed the Consti- 
tution of the United States and committed to the Federal Gov- 
ernment certain powers, and gave it the right to tax for cer- 
tain purposes, was it believed that there was no restriction or 
limit whatever upon the taxing power? Why, Mr. President, if 
any man had stood up in the Constitutional Convention and af- 
firmed that, there would have been no Constitution formed, and 
there would have been none ratified. The fathers of this Re- 
public, the men who lived in the 13 independent nations, never 
would have joined in the formation of this Government if it 
had been understood that they were committing to the Govern- 
ment unrestricted power to tax for any and all purposes which 
imperialists or favorites or predatory interests conceived to be 
for their good. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. KING. I yield further for a question. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. The Senator from Utah well 
knows that when J. P. Morgan organized the Steel Trust he 


issued, in addition to the bonds and the preferred stock, an 
enormous amount—$500,000,000, as I remember—of steel com- 


‘mon, which represented no investment whatever. It was mere 
water, mere paper. During the St. Louis Exposition I remem- 
ber that a gentleman who owned some of that stock was told 
that it had sunk to $15 a share. He did not seem to be dis- 
turbed by it. He said, “That will all come right.“ That stock 
is now selling at par. In other words, these tariffs in favor of 
the Steel Trust have put dollar for dollar into steel common, 
where not a cent was ever invested. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the observation of the Senator 
from Georgia demonstrates the fact that many of these tariff 
bills are drawn for the purpose of putting money into the 
pockets of certain interests, Is it right to use the taxing 
power of the Federal Government—if I may elaborate very 
briefly the thought of my good friend from Georgia—when that 
power was restricted and is restricted in the Constitution for 
the purpose of enriching any particular class? The power of 
‘taxation ought to be as sacredly guarded as we guard our 
honor or the most treasured things of life. The greatest 
struggles in the past have been over the exercise of the tax- 
ing power. Our liberties, won by our fathers at Lexington and 
Bunker Hill, and in the South by the gallant soldiers and 
lenders there, grew out of the abuse of the taxing power by 
Great Britain. We insisted that there should be no taxation 
without representation. We insisted that they should not im- 
pose a tea tax and other taxes upon the American people; 
that we were entitled to all the rights of Britishers; that there 
could be no discrimination against the people living under the 
British flag upen this continent. 

Mr, WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Some years ago I spent months 
studying the statistical reports as to the profits of manufac- 
turers and the profits of farmers; and I found, as a result of 
that research, that the Steel Trust alone made more profits 
every year than all the farmers of America had made in any 
year since the foundation of this Government. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, there are a good many Democrats 
who forget that our Government is one of enumerated and 
limited powers, and they ascribe to the Federal Government 
the same powers that are exercised by the Government of Great 
Britain or France or some other nation that does not exist in 
virtue of delegated authority. The States were sovereign, 
and the United States became their agent, and they delegated 
what they pleased to the Federal Government and reserved the 
residue of the powers which belonged to the individuals or to 
the States to the individuals or to the States, respectively. Our 
Republican friends now say, however, that when the people 
formed a corporation, and put a certain amount of their prop- 
erty into the corporation, and limited the powers of the cor- 
poration, and defined its authority with the most meticulous 
care, the corporation—to wit, the Federal Government—became 
omnipotent, and can drag the people in, and can drag all the 
rest of their property in, and assert all power and all authority 
which belongs to the people or to the States; and there are 
Democrats in various parts of the country who are lending 
‘themselves to that heresy and drifting into this latitudinarian 
construction of the Constitution of the United States, and de- 
claring the Constitution to be a mere rope of sand, and that the 
Federal Government is supreme in all ‘things, and the States 
mere lifeless, flaccid organizations. 

I am a Democrat. I believe in the rights of the States and 
the rights of the people, and in putting hooks into the jaws 
of the Federal Government, so that it may not transgress its 
authority, impinge upon the rights of the States, and lay its 
unrestrained and heavy hand upon individuals to destroy their 
liberties and their rights. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I hope the Senator from 
Utah will not allow the question directed to him by the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. McLeay] some time ago to go without 
being very fully answered. He has already very ably answered 
it in part. The Senator’s question was, in substance, to the 
effect that there are divergent opinions upon the tariff on the 
Democratic side of this Chamber, and that Senators upon the 
other side would like to know what the different opimions * 
different members of the Democratic Party are. 

I think it ought to be made clear and stated emphatically 
to the Senator from Connecticut that it makes no difference | 
what views individuals in either party have on the tariff ques- * 
tion, because there is no question of free trade in this bill; 
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there is no question of tariff for revenue in this bill; there is 
no question of protecting American industries because of dif- 
ference in cost of production at home and abroad in this bill; 
there is involved in this pending bill simply the question of 
granting protection to certain monopolies that control the pro- 
duction and prices of those commodities that the people con- 
sume; and, further, most important of all, this bill raises for 
the first time in America the bold proposition of protecting 
profits, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts 
has stated the issue in a very succinct way. In my opening 
speech a few days ago I tried to state the issue. I adopt the 
very fine phraseology of my good friend. This is not a ques- 
tion of free trade or protection at all. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Or of cost of production. 

Mr. KING. Or of cost of production, or price of labor, or 
anything of that nature. The question here is simply this: 
Shall we let the barons and the robbers and the trusts and the 
corporations have unrestricted power to continue exploiting and 
robbing, as many of them did during the war, and to increase 
their power for exploiting, the American people? 

I was diverted from this editorial in the Boston Transcript. 
Of course the Boston Transcript was not referring to the leader 
of the Republican Party in the Senate, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lopce]; but let me read that sentence again, be- 
cause it is pregnant with meaning, This is a New England 
paper. The Senator from Massachusetts is a candidate for re- 
election to the Senate. : 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And it is supporting him. 

Mr. KING. And this paper is supporting him, the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts advises me. This paper says: 

Party guidance is thrown to the winds, 

Where is the party guidance on the other side? Is it ex- 
ercised by the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne], the 
head of the tariff bloc? Is it exercised by the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Capper], the head of the agricultural bloc? Is it 
exercised by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], an able 
lieutenant of the agricultural bloc? Is it exercised by the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser]? Where is the 
leadership? Party guidance, I repeat, is thrown to the winds. 

But, Mr. President, we do not need, apparently, any party 
guidance. They interlock together. No matter what these 
schedules may be, no matter whether one of them is 600 per 
cent higher than the Payne-Aldrich bill, no matter if it gives a 
complete monopoly, no matter if it creates embargoes and turns 
over to the Du Ponts and the dye monopoly the control of the 
dyestuffs industries that they may exploit and rob the people, 
no matter what it is, they start in: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Batt], “ Aye.” 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CAPPER], “Aye.” 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bursum], “Aye.” 

And so on, down the list: 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner], “Aye.” 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser], Aye.“ 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], “Aye.” 

And so it goes, down the list, all united as a solid phalanx, 
They do not need any leadership, Mr. President. Why have 
leaders when you are bound and locked together in chains of 
steel? Do not spell it wrongly—s-t-e-e-l, not s-t-e-a-l. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. The terms are synonymous when 
it comes to a tariff bill. 

Mr. KING. I go on with this interesting editorial: 

This is undoubtedly due to the prevalent chaotic condition, not only 
of conditions and of interests, but of views. 

The chaotic conditions of interests and of views are all dissi- 
pated; there comes the most perfect and beautiful solidarity 
when it comes to voting. No matter what the views are, when 
the votes are counted they are all there in a solid phalanx. 

There may be some consolation in the fact that it will take a ton 
time to straighten out this chaos of views and that the delay wil 
give an opportunity to get rid of some of the injustices involved in 
the Senate bill. 

I commend that statement to the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Warson], who has been so impatient at any discussion of this 
bill. Here is a fine Republican newspaper, one of the ablest in 
the United States, an ardent’ champion of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loper], pleading for 
delay that we may straighten out our views. I say, straighten 
out your views, my Republican brethren, but be sure to 
straighten them out right. 

This Republican newspaper says your views are wrong as 
they find expression in this tariff bill; so straighten them out. 
We are going to help you. We are going to debate this bill, 
* hoping that reason may reassert itself upon the other side of 


the Chamber, and that the good conscience, the honest judg- 
ment of honest Republicans—and they are honest on the other 
side, as we are—will assert itself, and that they will yote 
against these schedules, and say to the trusts who are here in 
the Capitol now by their representatives, who are in Washing- 
ton here by their representatives and their attorneys and their 
agents, Go home. Cease your importunities. We are going 
to write a decent, an honest, and a fair tariff bill, not one the 
schedules of which are dictated by you.” 

But in the meantime the manufacturers of the country are carrying 
all or most of the expense involved by the war without the market 
which the war created, and are consequently pretty nearly paralyzed. 
In this situation they are to some extent prepar to regard strikes 
as a blessing and are content to let the tariff repose on the switch. 

May I inquire of the distinguished Senator from Ohio if the 
Columbus Ohio State Journal is not a Republican paper? 

I will not read from it, then. This is criticism of the Repub- 
lican Party, and let us have criticisms from Republicans to- 
day. I read from the Business Farmer, of Mount Clemens, an 
B paper, which is not very enthusiastic about this 

l. 

The Literary Digest says, speaking of the bill: 

The Business Farmer, of Mount Clemens, characterizes it as “a 


very acceptable gift horse for the farmers, provided they do not look 
into its mouth.” 


The Business Farmer said: 


A casual examination and comparison with former tarif measures 
would lead iculture to believe that its long-cherished dreams had 
come true and that It is at last to sit in the front pew of the world's 
rotected markets. But a closer inspection dispels some of these fond 

lusions. Nearly all the agricultural items are in terms of specific 
duties. Reduced to an ad valorem basis at current valuations and com- 
pared with the ad valorem rates on commodities of which the farmer 
s a large purchaser, we find that the agricultural schedules are 
actually among the lowest on the list, suoman in few, if any, cases 
to more than 30 per cent. Of what benefit to the farmer is a 25 per 
cent duty on a world grain like wheat, of which we produce a large 
surplus, when he must turn right around and pay a 40 to 80 per cent 
duty on the majority of things he buys? 

I wonder if the agricultural bloc thinks of that? I tontinue 
reading: 

The value to the farmer of a tariff on corn and oats is negligible. 
The duties on uoy products are badly needed and none too high. 
The duty on sugar is an affront to every American consumer. Michi- 

n is an important sugar-beet growing State, but only 10,000 of her 
00,000 farmers grow beets. 

The senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNseEnp], who is u 
candidate for reelection, should take notice of this observa- 
tion— 

But three and a half million 3 people are asked to add sev- 
eral million dollars to their sugar bill for the direct benefit of a few 
hundred sugar-mill stockholders and the very small indirect benefit of 
the handful of beet growers. 

Let me read a few statements from some independent news- 
papers, Mr. President. Take the St. Paul Dispatch. It ridi- 
cules the idea that it can ‘ work the miracle of protecting indus- 
try and agriculture alike—a patent impossibility unless the 
fundamental laws of economics are repealed at the same time.” 
I read from the Literary Digest: 

But, assuming that both the farmer and the manufacturer are to 
be protected, adds this Minnesota 1 “what of the great unre- 
garded masses of consumers?” ‘This bill, says the New York Herald, 
an independent newspaper with marked Republiean leanings, “ com- 
pista shuts America out of foreign markets, except in our raw 
materials, notably cotton and copper.’ 

If this independent Republican newspaper is correct, if these 
predictions are to be verified, obviously this bill is a menace to 
the peace and prosperity of the United States, because our 
prosperity is dependent yery largely upon our exports; and if 
we are shut off, or shut out, from the markets of the world, as 
this paper says this bill will shut us out, then, of course, our 
prosperity will be postponed, and perhaps never arrive. 

The New York Evening Post says this bill “ will make trouble 
for the consumer.” The New York Globe says “we practically 
make Europe a present of the $11,000,000,000 she owes us.” 
For— 

She can't pay in gold, and we wouldn’t let her if she could, for it 
would be ruinous to us to receive it. She can only pay in goods, and 
against those goods we now propose to erect impossible tariff barriers. 

The Kansas City Star declares the bill “is a serious economic 
mistake,” the immediate effect of which will be to increase the 
cost of living. The farmer, it adds, will find that the protection 
offered his products “is an illusion,” while “the protection on 
what he has to buy will be real.” 

The Springfield Republican says the bill “is open to severe 
attack by those who believe that the price of commodities 
should not be raised.” The Senate “should modify it with a 
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liberal hand, in obedience to the logic of the world situation and 
of the just claims of the American consuming public.“ 

That is the language of the Chicago Daily News. The In- 
dianapolis News, speaking of the bill, says: 


It represents an outrageous abuse of the taxing power. 


Mr. President, it is not only an abuse of the taxing power, 
but, as indicated by the Senator from Georgia, it is a complete 
prostitution of it. It enacts a law which, measured by the 
powers of the Federal Government, is unconstitutional, and 
should be so declared by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. However, I have no doubt but that the Supreme Court 
of the United States would probably support any law which 
taxes the people for any purpose, no matter how illegitimate or 
how remote the purpose was from the object for which the 
Federal Government was established. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wrs in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will permit me just a moment to 
correct, not a statement of his but a statement of my friend, 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Watson], whom I see on the 
floor now, I would appreciate it. The Senator from Georgia 
made a little error, and I thay say he is in excellent company 
in making the error, for I heard it made here in the debate on 
the McKinley bill, and I have been through the framing of 
eight tariffs. He spoke of the famous description in Dickens’s 
Notes, often cited, especially the part about the factory girls 
at Lowell, to which he did not refer. He spoke of it in con- 
nection with the Walker tariff. 

The American Notes were written in 1842. Mr. Walker came 
into the Treasury in 1845, and the Walker tariff was made law 
in 1846, four years after the Notes were written. At the time 
when Mr. Dickens wrote the American Notes, I am sorry to say, 
we were under the Whig protective tariff of 1842. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, perhaps I should 
have said a low tariff, instead of the Walker tariff. The 
Walker tariff, the Senator remembers, was very low as com- 
pared with this and as compared with the Payne-Aldrich law. 

Mr. LODGE. My point is that it was not under the Robert J. 
Walker tariff. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Perhaps I was mistaken as to 
that. We all make such little mistakes occasionally, and I am 
glad to have my attention called to this one. 

Mr. LODGE. We all make mistakes. That same mistake 
was made by Mr, Wilson, of West Virginia, in a debate, where 
I had the pleasure of calling his attention to it. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I am giad to be in company with 
William L. Wilson, because a finer man never came here from 
the South. 

Mr. LODGE. He was a very fine man. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. The point of my Ara was that 
at that time we had no poor, but that Europe had her poor. 

Mr. LODGE. That is quite true. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. That is the main point. 

Mr, LODGE. I do not think that had anything to do with 
the tariff. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. As to whether it did or not is a 
question which we might debate here for the balance of the 
session. 

Mr. LODGE. The tariff of 1828, which was some time before 
Dickens's Notes were written, was called the “ tariff of abomi- 
nation.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Yes, Mr. President; and that tariff 
does not compare with this tariff, or with the McKinley law or 
the Payne-Aldrich law. 

Mr. LODGE. I think pauperism such as exists comes from 
yery much deeper causes, 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I remind the Senator, and he will 
no doubt agree, that Hugh Legaré, of South Carolina, the 
greatest scholar who ever came here from the other side of the 
Mason and Dixon line, stated as a truism that this country 
had no poor and no problem of pauperism. 

Mr. LODGE. That is quite true. If the Senator from Utah 
has concluded, I simply desire to ask to have printed at this 
point a comparison of the wages and hours in the cotton-goods 
manufacturing industry of South Carolina and of Massachu- 
setts, which I think have more spindles in that industry than 
any other two States. I also desire to have printed a table of 
comparative wages and hours in all the States. I think they de- 
serve consideration when the Senator from Utah makes an- 
other speech about wages and hours. 
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There being no objection, the tables were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


TABLE I.—Cotton-goods manufacturing wages and hours, by selected 
occupations, for Massachusetts and South Carolina, 1920.2 


South Carolina. 


Num- Num- 
Occupation ber of | Hours | Wages | ber of | Hours Waos 
em- r | per em- 
ploy- weak: hour, | ploy- Wak — 
ees. ees. 
| 

Picker tenders, male. 207 48.0 | $0. 511 115 55.0 | $0.373 
Card tenders and strip- Spe 2 219 48.6 . 588 146 55.0 412 

pers, male. 
Card ders, male. ....|...do .. 87 48.5 637 59 55.1 574 
. ee Fe eI 91 51. 7 52¹ 123 54. 8 394 
Draving fame tenders, |...do.. 271 47.9 400 4 55.0 -349 
Siubper tenders, male... Piece.. 124 48.0 633 117 55.0 509 
Speeder tenders, male do.. 179 49.5 678 390 54.9 501 
Speeder tenders, female. do 1,004 48.0 515 171 54.8 440 
Spinners, frame, m: Time. 95 49.9 - 605 108 51.5 313 
Spinners, frame, female a e 47.9] .506 1,004 54.0 +39) 

offers, male —— 361 47.7 . 506 575 54.3 449 
Spool tenders, female 48.0 „474 485 54.2 357 
Creelers or tiers-in, fe- 

T X 47.8 372 23 55.0 343 
aep tenders, female... Piece.. 48.0 .512 32 55.0 „H5 

Slasher ers, male. Time.. 133 48.0 . 706 80 55.0 442 
Drawers-in, female. . Piece.. 210 47.9 - 530 37 545 - 433 
Warp-tying machine | Time.. 27 48.0 «652 30 55.0 . 550 

tenders, male. | 
Loom fixers, male do 61¹ 48.0 «790 380 55.9 596 
Weavers, male Piece. 1,719 | 480] .598 917| 55.0 -532 
Weavers, ſemale do. 3,022 48.0 . 548 500 54.3 -468 

47.8 + 368 155 54.8 311 


Trimmers or inspectors, Time.. 257 

female. 

Compiled from Table A—wages and hours of labor in cotton-goods DE 
1920, Bureau of Labor Statistics, September, 1921. 

z Where both piecework and time-work w. are reported, the one that affords 
comparison or the more extensive comparison is given. 


Tasle II.—Cotton-goods manufacturing pep btn Core hours for spinners, 
frame, female, by States, 


Hours | Wages Weekly 
State. . 1 per per earn- 
mills. week. | hour. | ings 
5 

Ann 2 57.5 80. 23 | $16.85 
Connecticut 48.0 : 22.03 
Georgia........ 53.9 19. 08 
Mane 51.0 25.65 
Massachusetts. 47.9 24.24 
New Ham 48.0 23.57 
New Vork. 49.3 23.37 
North Carolina 54.2 22.76 
Pennsylvania. 51.1 14.00 
Rhode Island 19. 4 24.70 
South Carolina 54.0 21.11 
CTT 54.8 17.43 
All States 51.8 21.91 


1 Compiled from Table A— Wages and hours of labor in cotton-goods manufacturing, 
1920. Bureau of Labor £ cesar hic September, 1921. 

* Where both piecework and e-work wages are reported the one that affords 
comparison or the more extensive comparison is given. 


Taste Ill.—Cotton-goods manufacturing wages and hours for weavers, 
female, by States, 1929.1 


Num: 

Num- Hours | Wages | Week! 
State. Work.) ber of et per per carn 

mills. ployees. week. | hour. | ings. 
Alabama. Piece 6 255 57.8 | $0,391 | $22.69 
Connecticut 40 4 400 48.9 343 26.55 
Georgia. do 9 370 56.8 435 24.71 
TTT ERE SA 5 424 54.0 560 30.24 
Massachusetts. 3.40 16 3,022 48.0 . 4S 25. 30 
New Hampshire ee AO 5| 1,221 48.0 575 27.60 
C00 . 40 2 197 49.5 . 526 26.04 
North Carolina.. «do. 17 492 54.8 519 28. 44 
Pennsylvania.. --d0.. 4 180 50.6 -385 19. 48 
Rhode Island.. do. 4 482| 50.5 538 27.17 
South Carolina -do . 18 509| 34.3 .468 25.41 
Virginia --do .. 2 42 55.5 467 25.92 
530 26. 66 


All States 4 do 92 7, eel: 


~ 


1 Compiled from Table A—Wages and hours of labor in cotton-goods manufac- 
turing, 1920. Bureau of Labor Statistics, September, 1921. 
Where both piecework and time-work wap are reported the one that affords 
„ or the more extensive comparison is given. 
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Mr. WATSON of Georgia subsequently said: The Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] made a statement in reference 
to what Charles Dickens had written in regard to the general 
prosperity of our people during the time of his first visit here. 
The Senator from Massachusetts quoted the remark as coming 


from the “ American Notes” of Dickens, The statement is not 
in the American Notes” at all, but the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is generally so accurate that for a moment I thought, 
perhaps,.I had erred instead of himself. 

I said, as the Senate will remember, that the statement oc- 
curred in one of Mr. Dickens’ letters home. It is a letter to 
John Forster, his friend and subsequently his biographer. This 
statement was made by Dickens in his private letter to his 
friend in London, while the Henry Clay tariff, as I remember, 
was in force. Now, to show what fruit that tree bore, as com- 
pared with what it is bearing now, I will, with the permission 
of the Senate, read that part of Mr. Dickens’ letter to his 
friend. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator give the date of the letter? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Yes, Mr. President; it was in 


1842. 

Mr. SMOOT., That is right. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. It occurs on page 95, of Gissing's 
Abridgement of Forster's Life of Dickens: Dickens is writing 
from Boston. 

There is no man in this town, or in this State of New En d, who 
has not a blazing fire and a meat dinner every day of his life. A 
flaming sword in the air would not attract so much attention as a 
beggar in the streets. There are no charity uniforms, no wearisome 
pened parts ee game 3 . a — pen a . 

er ir own tas an eve! 0 
individuality as distinct and unimpaired 1 you would find it in their 
own homes, 

The rest of the letter is irrelevant. I merely quote that to 
show that Charles Dickens was amazed at the contrast between 
the general welfare of the people of Boston and New England, 
and that of the people of the Old World. 

Mr. SMOOT. When the Senator made that statement I under- 
stood that he made it based upon something that was said by 
my colleague in relation to the Walker tariff. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. To that extent I was in error, and 
I corrected it. 8 

Mr. SMOOT. The Walker tariff was not passed until 1846. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I am aware of that. 

Mr, SMOOT. That was the only object the Senator from 
Massachusetts had in mentioning what he did. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. The Henry Clay tariff was a 
tariff on only a few articles as compared with this, which taxes 
nearly 4,000, and the general rate of duty was somewhere be- 
tween 20 and 80 per cent on those few articles. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Does not every history and every text- 
book in the public schools tell us that the panic of 1837 was the 
result of the low tariff or compromise bill of 1833, and was not 
Martin Van Buren defeated for reelection because of the panic 
caused by the Democratic tariff? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, that is not my 
understanding of it at all. The panic was precipitated because 
President Jackson issued what was called the“ Specie Circular,” 
requiring that payments for public land be made in gold or 
silver. He outlawed paper money, just as the present Federal 
Reserve Board has done. The New York banks called in their 
loans. ‘This calling in of the loans concentrated the money in 
New York. The country districts of the South and West were 
stripped of coin, stripped of currency. It was Andrew Jackson's 
specie circular demanding gold payment that caused the panic. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have no disposition at this 
time, or at any other time, to enter the lists against the 
doughty junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]. His discussions 
of the tariff bill have disclosed a sweep of intellect and a wealth 
of information pleasing to his friends and gratifying to his 
party associates. I have not had an opportunity to review the 
stenographic report of his remarks, but he seems to criticize 
the agricultural bloc. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I realize that 
the Senator was absent during the speech of the Senator from 
Utah; but the gist of his reference to the agricultural bloc was 
that there were groups in party organizations existing for selfish 
purposes; that blocs in political parties were productive of dis- 
trust of party organization; that the security of our institutions 
depends upon party organization and not class or bloc groups; 


that blocs tried to get legislative results through force, the power, 


of numbers, rather than through argumentative persuasion. 

Mr. ASHURST. I will briefiy relate the manner in which the 
meetings of the bloc take place: I will select the time, last eve- 
ning; the place, the committee room of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, in the Senate Office Building. The doors unlocked, the 


doors were flung wide open—any citizen at liberty to come in and 
take a seat and hear every word said. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Were there any outsiders 
present? 

Mr. ASHURST. There were a number of outsiders present; 
that is, persons not members of the Senate. The bloc meeting 
was called regularly, Every Member was given a notice of the 
meeting. The meeting was presided over by the junior Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Carrznl. The Senators present are as capable 
and as diligent as any other group of Senators-of like number 
that may be made up. 

There were present the presiding officer [Mr. Carrer], the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lexroor], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jones], the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones], 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Norpeck], the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Simmons], the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Sterne], 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprna], the Senator from Okla- 
hóma [Mr. HARRELD], the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHerm.xp], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. Frercuer], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Harris], the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Dra], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
McNary], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. Bursu], and myself. There may 
have been others—yes, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hern]. 

Mr. HEIFLIN. I was not present; but I would have been 
present except for a previous engagement. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator’s zeal and interest in behalf of 
agriculture is at all times manifest. 

The bills to be discussed were distributed to the Senators 
present and to those present who were not Senators. There was 
also present Mr. Eugene Meyer, managing director of the War 
Finance Corporation, and there were present upward of a dozen 
representatives of farm organizations. The bill proposed by the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SrmmoxNns] was discussed, he 
outlining the purpose and scope of his bill, which is to extend 
long-time credits to farmers and live-stock growers. 

Then the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot] discussed 
his bill, giving in a brief manner the purpose and scope of the 
bill. Then the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norseck] dis- 
cussed his bill, giving its outlines. A general discussion was 
then entered upon. 

At all times the main subject was kept in view. No one went 
off on an unreturning parabola. Every man spoke to the point, 
not a word was wasted. There were no periphrases, no circum- 
locution; no house-that-Jackchullt“ methods of discussion 
were employed. Concrete, coherent, succinct discussion was had 
from the time the chairman called the meeting to order until 
we dispersed. While no particular bill was agreed upon—it was 
thought that there should be a more complete reading of all the 
bills—and while all the Senators who spoke said they had no 
pride of expression, no pride of authorship, they would be glad 
to meet on common ground and draw a bill that would extend 
long-time credits to farmers. 

The War Finance Corporation is an emergency energy. Surely 
in the United States we need not be told, because we must know, 
that agriculture, being the basis of all the industries, must in 
the very nature of things have a square deal“ and that it is 
no small task to write a bill which will afford the farmer, the 
agriculturist, the live-stock man, and especially the tenant 
farmer, an opportunity to obtain the appropriate credits. 

I know of a State where there are 600,000 tenant farmers. 
The rural credit law performs a necessary and useful function ; 
the War Finance Corporation performs a necessary and useful 
function, but the tenant farmer must obtain personal credit. 
Character is the basis of credit. The tenant farmer has 
character. The tenant farmer has industry. 

I shall not enter into any extended eulogy of the farm bloc. 
I ask that the Senators consider what the agricultural bloc 
has done. I shall not ask that the agricultural bloc be 
measured by the greatness of things said or of things written, 
but I ask that its efficiency and its purposes be measured by 
the greatness of things done. 

Last Saturday the Senate agreed to a conference report 
presented by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary]. In that 
report there was a provision that lands under Federal irriga- 
tion projects shall be eligible for Federal farm loans. I ask 
Senators to consider what that means. It means that hereto- 
fore farmers under Federal irrigation projects could not obtain 
loans from the Federal Government, whilst those outside of 
Federal irrigation projects could obtain such loans. This 
amendment was proposed in the Senate a month ago by the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram]. The conference report was 
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agreed to by the Senate on Saturday last and was agreed to by 
the House yesterday. 

The agricultural bloc was directly responsible for that 
amendment in the Senate and for its galvanization into the law 
of the country. If the agricultural bloc had never done aught 
else but had simply whipped that legislation through, and then 
dissolved, it would have justified its existence. Senators who 
rise here to denounce the agricultural bloc, and the journals 
which denounce the agricultural bloc, may just as well relieve 
themselves, because the bloc, in spite of all the flailings of 
words that are going to come upon it, is continuing its work in 
trying to secure justice for the farmer. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusefts. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from Utah [Mr. 
KINxd] referred this morning to a tariff bloc, intimating that 
inside of the agricultural bloc there is a tariff bloc, Can the 
Senator from Arizona enlighten us as to the existence of such 
a bloc? It is the first time I had heard a tariff bloc referred to. 

Mr. ASHURST. The agricultural bloc is bipartisan, being 
composed of Democrats and Republicans. Our former col- 
league, Mr, Kenyon, was chairman and upon his resignation 
from the Senate the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. CAPPER] 
was unanimously chosen for chairman. 

I believe I will assume the responsibility of speaking for the 
Democratic members of the agricultural bloc on the tariff 
question. That is assuming quite a responsibility, especially 
as I am an humble Member of the Senate. My State is inter- 
ested in agriculture, but it does not rise to importance in agri- 
culture like the great agricultural States of Iowa or Texas. 

In my judgment the views of the Democratic members of the 
agricultural bloc respecting the tariff are as follows. Tariffs 
may be good; they may be bad. As to that we will not dis- 
cuss. But I do say that if the country is going to have a 
high tariff, by what reason in morals, by what reason in fair 
dealing, in law and policy, can. you put a tariff upon the 
products of the factory and refuse to put a tariff upon the 
products of the field, the farm, and the ranch? The agricultural 
bloc says that if a tariff upon shoes be proper then a tariff upon 
the hide which the farmer removes from his bovine is proper. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. ASHURST.. I yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. Do I understand the Senator from Arizona 
to say that the agricultural bloc is obligated in some way to 
vote, for instance, for a duty upon hides without regard to 
the action of either Republican or Democratic organizations on 
that subject? For instance, suppose there were a duty upon 
leather or shoes, and the Democrats should hold a caucus and 
declare in favor of free hides, what would be the allegiance of 
a loyal member of that bloc with a caucus of his party acting 
one way and the bloc acting another way? 

Mr. ASHURST. My learned friend must have misunder- 
stood what I said or, following my usual custom, I have been 
cloudy in my statements. I am volunteering to give what I 
“guess” or think are the views of the agricultural bloc. I 
may be doing something improper to assume to give the views 
of other men, but I think I know the working of their fair 
minds well enough to say what I think they think. I do not 
recall that in the meetings of the agricultural bloc the tariff 
question was ever discussed. 

Mr. STANLEY. I am not inferentially criticizing the con- 
duct of the agricultural bloc one way or another. I simply 
wanted to get the attitude of the bloc on the tariff question. 

Mr. ASHURST. I can not give it except to assume to say 
what I believe they think. 

Mr. STANLEY. I understood the Senator to say that they 
were in favor of duties upon agricultural products. 

Mr. ASHURST. I repeat that so far us I know the by- 
partisan agricultural bloc has never discussed the tariff ques- 
tion; in other words, you can not fool the farmer any more on 
the tariff question, The representatives of the farmers’ organ- 
izations would not, in my opinion, listen with any degree of 
patience if any body began to expatiate about the tariff. Since 
the beginning of the Government a tariff has been a device 
to assist and promote the interest of the manufacturers and it 
has militated against the farmer. So the agricultural bloc 
has not been very enthusiastic about a tariff according to the 
old plan. 

What I tried to say was that in my Judgment the views of the 
Democratic members of the agricultural bloc on the tariff ques- 
tion were as follows: If it be right, if it be moral and proper, to 
lay a tariff upon the manufactured article—for instance, shoes 
by what right in morals, in politics, or in Government do you 
refuse to put a tariff on hides, the farmers’ product? That is 
the question I asked. I did not say it was right to do either; 


but I should like to have some Senator—or, indeed, anybody 
here or elsewhere—tell me that he believes it is right to lay a 
tariff on shoes and that it is wrong to put a tariff on hides. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts rose. 

Mr. ASHURST. Is the Senator from Massachusetts going to 
attempt to answer the question? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am merely going to say to 
the Senator from Arizona that the boot and shoe manufacturers 
of this country have petitioned Congress not to put any pro- 
tective duty on boots and shoes or on hides and leather. 

Mr. ASHURST. If I understand the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, he says that the manufacturers of boots and shoes 
want boots and shoes placed on the free list? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Absolutely; and they also 
desire to have hides and leather free of duty. 

Mr. ASHURST. Very well. If the manufacturers are in 
earnest to have boots and shoes placed on the free list you will 
not hear any farmer complaining when hides are also put on 
the free list. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But the Finance Committee 
have reported a bill providing for a duty upon hides and 
leather and a compensatory and protective duty upon boots 
and shoes, notwithstanding the fact that the boot and shoe 
manufacturers do not want any such protection. In a referen- 
dum vote by the boot and shoe manufacturers of this country 
they requested that no duty be put upon either leather and 
hides or boots and shoes, The Finance Committee evidently is 
bound to give protection, even where it is not wanted. 

Mr. ASHURST. Very well. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. ASHURST. I do not want to lose the floor. L 

Mr. STANLEY. I do not presume the Senator will lose the 
floor merely by yielding for a question. The question I shall 
ask is a simple question and is asked merely for the purpose 
of obtaining information—not for the purpose of condemning 
the attitude of the agricultural bloc one way or the other. I 
was simply curious to ascertain whether this organization of 
patriotic and eminent Senators, in the most laudable of endeav- 
ors to help a basic industry such as agriculture, are committed 
to a policy of placing a duty upon agricultural products in the 
event there is a duty placed upon the finished fabrics of 
agriculture, without regard to the action of the duly constituted 
political organizations on either side of the Chamber? 

Mr. ASHURST, The agricultural bloc is not going to pay 
much attention to dictates whether from caucuses or Executives. 
The agricultural bloc is going to pass by as the idle wind which 
it regards not any dictation from any source. If the white- 
collared gentlemen in the cities desire to be fed, they must no 
longer crush out the farmer, who is trying to feed them. If 
the gentlemen of the cities desire fresh supplies of milk each 
morning, they ought to have comprehension enough not to crush 
the dairyman. If they desire food and clothing, they are not 
going to be so shortsighted as to continue to have laws operate 
unjustly against the basic industry of agriculture, in which 
40,000,000 people are engaged; indeed, in which the multitudes 
of the earth are engaged. 

I have already mentioned the fact that the agricultural bloc 
has driven through this Congress a law making lands under 
Federal irrigation projects eligible for Federal farm loans. 
How can the injustices that have existed so long be defended? 
Here is a farm which is owned by A; it is outside of a Federal 
irrigation project; it is eligible for a loan from the Federal 
Government. Ten feet across the line is the farm of B; he is 
within a Federal irrigation project, but the lands of the one in 
the irrigation project are not eligible for a Federal loan. The 
farm bloc has secured the passage through both Houses of Con- 
gress of a bill which provides that land in Federal irrtgation 
projects shall be eligible for loans. 

The ship subsidy bill was to be brought in here providing for 
loans at 2 per cent interest to those engaged in the shipping 
industry. Is any farmer going to get money for 2 per cent? 
The agricultural bloc would have been annihilated had we pre- 
sumed to bring in a bill proposing to lend to the farmers money 
at 2 per cent a year. Money at the rate of 2 per cent seems to be 
for men who are looking for subsidies, Two per cent money does 
not seem to be for farmers. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Will it embarrass my friend from 
Arizona if I ask him a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr, ASHURST. Mr. President, the genial and graceful Sen- 
ator from Indiana never 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
decline to yield? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I merely desire to ask the Senator 
a question. 

Mr. ASHURST. Just a moment. The genial and graceful 
statesman from Indiana never comes athwart the disk of my 
horizen that I do not immediately yield to anything that he 
asks, 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I am very grateful to my good 
friend, and I assure him that whatever else I may seek to do it 
will not be to embarrass him by the question I am about to ask. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator from Indiana, in point of 
ability, always embarrasses me when I put myself into compe- 
tition with him. 

Mr, WATSON of Indiana. The Senator from Arizona is 
always complimentary, and I hope in this case equally truthful. 
The Senator belongs to the agricultural blec, which is biparti- 
san, consisting of both Democrats and Republicans. Suppese 
that the agricultural bloc succeeds in incorporating in this bill 
all the rates they want to incorporate, will the Democratic mem- 
bers of the agricultural bloc vote for the bill? 

Mr. ASHURST. I answer that question readily and say if 
you bring in an honest bill every Democratic member of the 
agricultural bloc is going to vote for it without regard to local 
schedules. If you bring in a dishonest bill, every Democratic 
member of the agricultural bloc is going to vote against it with- 
out regard to local schedules. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Of course, Mr. President 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. Bring in an honest bill and call the roll and 
we will all vote for it; bring in a dishonest bill and we will 
all vote against it without regard to local schedules. Do not 
make any mistake about that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield first to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Take it for granted that it is an 
honest bill 

Mr. ASHURST. I hope so; but I am harassed with doubt. 

Mr, WATSON of Indiana. Assume that it is an honest bill, 
so far as the agricultural portion of it is concerned, if we put 
in all the agricultural bloc wants put in; then suppose that 
everything in it is honest, and you get all you want, under your 
plea of the remainder of it being dishonest, dees the Senator 
from Arizona intend to vote down the bill containing the things 
he wants? [Laughter.] 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I am glad to see my genial 
friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Lobaz] laugh. He does it so 
seldom that it is gratifying to see him laugh. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. ASHURST. Senators know how I have stormed around 
like a bifurcated volcano urging a proper import duty on long- 
staple cotton. I believe, Mr. President, that a proper duty 
should be placed on long-staple cotton; all Senators know that 
I so believe and that I have tried to justify a tariff on long- 
staple cotton; but, if the bill should be a dishonest one, do you 
think that by dangling in front of me a tariff on long-staple 
cotton I would be induced to vote for a dishonest bill? All you 
have to do is present a fair and square bill, and I think I have 
in times gone by shown that I have some independence. 

Mr. McCUMBER and Mr. STANLEY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield first to the Senator from North Da- 
kota, but I desire to conclude. 

Mr. McCUMBER, It is because the Senator announced a 
thement ago that he was about to yield the floor that I want 
to ask him a question. 

Mr, ASHURST. _I certainly yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is a simple question. I desire to ask 
the Senator whether he will help me in trying to emulate and 
to put into force and effect the wonderful example which the 
Senator has given of the method of doing business employed by 
the agricultural bloc, namely, of talking directly to the subject 
and disposing of it? The real subject before the Senate to-day, 
the subject which has been before the Senate for several hours, 
is the rate of duty on formic acid. Why, in Heaven's name, 
can we not talk to that subject and reach a vote on it? If the 
rate proposed is too high, let us vote to lower it; but at least 
I wish the Senator would help us to keep attention riveted upon 
the only question before the Senate, and that is the amend- 
8 Which come up from time to time. We want to vote on 

em. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, it is impossible to resist the 
eagle of the Dakotas. I will conclude, therefore, by refer- 
ring—— 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, before the Senator con- 
cludes I wish to ask him a categorical question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield to the Senater from Kentucky? 


Mr, ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr, STANLEY. Does the Senater mean to imply that the 
agricultural bloc will be governed in its attitude toward this 
bill by the schedules in which they are most interested; that 
if the duties imposed upon agriculture are satisfactory they 
will vote for the bill, but, if they are not satisfactory they 
will vote against it without regard to their several political 
alliances or commitments? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. 5 I have tried to make myself 
plain. I was asked as to the attitude of the Democratic mem- 
bers of the bloc. I would not presume, I think it would be 
offensive if I should presume, to speak for the Republican 
members of that bloc, but I feel that I have a certain liberty 
to say what would be the attitude of the Democratic members 
of the agricultural bloc. 

Mr. STANLEY. That is the reason I asked the Senator the 

Mr. ASHURST. I think their attitude is about as follows: 
That without regard to local schedules, if the tariff bill as a 
whole were an honest bill, they would be inclined to vete for 
it, and probably would vote for it, and further, without regard 
to local schedules, if the bill were dishonest they would be 
inclined to vote against it. 

Mr. STANLEY, Mr. President, let me ask one other ques- 
tien, and then I will not impose further upon the patience of 
the Senator. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator from Kentucky is not imposing 
upon my patience, but upon the patience of the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. STANLEY. Oh, he can give us pause. Does the Senator 
from Arizona understand that a fair bill is a bill whose purpose 
is a tariff for revenue only, whose duties are imposed for the 
purpose of supplying the needs of a Government economically 
administered, and so imposed as to secure a maximum of revenue 
with a minimum of duty, or is it a bill so arranged as to dis- 
tribute the alleged benefits of protection to agriculture and to the 
manufacturing industry alike? 

Mr. ASHURST. I did not think it was necessary at this time 
for anybody to ask what is meant by an honest tariff bill. An 
honest tariff bill is one whose rates are so framed as to make 
the tariff rates on the imported article equal to the difference 
between the cost ef production at home and abroad, it being 
assumed, of course, that the tariff-protected commodity can be 
produced here in sufficient velume to take care of the bulk of 
consumption in this country and sell the same to the consumer 
ata fair and reasonable price. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, is not that standard the stand- 
ard once set and the apology once made for this iniquitous thing 
by our Republican friends? It is news to me that the Democratic 
Party has ever committed itself to the policy of imposing a duty 
upon all articles produced in this country that shall equalize 
the cost of production at home and abroad. The Senator may 
know better than I do about it. 

Mr. ASHURST. Oh, the Senator knows—he is too astute a 
statesman, and he is too faira man to dissemble—— 

Mr. STANLEY. Never consciously. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator knows that in every tariff bill, 
even a high-pretective tariff bill, there is a free list—articles 
that in the very nature of things, for various reasons, are put 
upon the free list. The Senator knows that there is a free list 
in every tariff bill, and I believe, although I am not certain, 
there was a free list even in the tariff bill that James Madison 
drove through the House. By the way, that was the first pro- 
tective tariff we ever had, the first bill ever passed by the 
American Congress, signed on the 4th of July, 1789, by George 
Washington, driven through the House by James Madison, a 
Democrat, 

I believe, althongh I have not looked at it for some years, 
that there was a free list in that bill, and in the Payne-Aldrich 
bill there is a free list. In the Simmons-Underwood bill there 
is a free list. In the Dingley bill there is a free list. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me to interrupt. him 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. ASHURST. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The free list is an invention of pro- 
tection. All bills have free lists now, but the original idea of 
levying taxes was to levy them on a particular commodity and 
leave everything else untaxed. When the theory arose that it 
was better to protect special interests behind a tariff wall, and 
that it was a greater duty to protect special interests behind a 
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tariff Wall than it was to protect the American people from the 
burdens of taxation, in order that nothing might escape taxa- 
tion by inadvertence, an omnium gatherum clause was. put in 
tariff bills to tax everything unmentioned, and then the par- 
ticular items that they desired to exempt were put on a free 
list; but that was merely for the purpose of seeing that nothing 
escaped from the hand of the taxgatherer. 


Mr. ASHURST. I have no doubt the Senator speaks cor- 


rectly. I was only saying that so far as my memory goes—and 
my researches have been extended—there has been a free list in 
all tariff bills. I have assumed that the difference between the 
cost of production at home and abroad was the true -basis of a 
protective tariff, unless indeed it is the open design to give a 
bounty. 

Mr, STANLEY. Mr. President, I fear I did not make myself 
clear. A duty that imposes a greater impost, a higher duty 
than sufficient to equal the difference in the cost of production 
at home and abroad, has hitherto been more or less ihdefensibie 
from the protectionist standpoint. The maxim of protection 
was adequate equalization of the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad; but the Democrats, as I under- 
stand, have never been committed, directly or impliedly, to any 


obligution to impose a duty that should equalize the cost of. 


production at home and abroad. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am not trying to commit anybody. The 
Senator asked me a question as to what would be the attitude 
of the tariff bloc toward this bill, I said if it was an honest 
biil they would vote for it. Then the Senator asked, What is 
an honest bill?” and I gave him my humble view as to what 
was an honest tariff bill, I hope that no Democrat or anybody 
else thinks I am trying to commit him. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts and Mr. SHORTRIDGE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ari- 


zona yield, and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, 7 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Kine] intimated in his address to-day that there was a 
tariff bloc im the agricultural bloc, and that the business of 
the tariff bloc in the agricultural bloc was to increase the rates 
on agricultural products and decrease the rates on manufac- 
tured products; and, of course, the conclusion is that this 
will become an honest bill to the agricultural bloc when the 
rates on the manufactured products are lowered and the rates 
on the agricultural products are raised. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. In order to corroborate the statement 
made by the Senator from Arizona in a reference he made to 
the early tariff act, I wish te call attention to the act of July 
4, 1789. Section 1 reads: 

Whereas it is necessary for the support of government, for the dis- 
charge of the debts of the United States, and the encouragement and 


protection of mannfactires, that duties be laid on goods, wares, and 
merchandise imported. 


Then follows the act specifically laying duties upon certain 
imports. It is interesting to call attention to the first item: 

On all distilled spirits of Jamaica proof, imported from any king- 
dom or country whatsoever, per gallon, 10 cents. 

The point I wish to have appear in the Reconrp is that at 
the very birth of our Government the statesmen of that hour 
recognized the doctrine of protection which has been followed 
by different political organizations, adhered to and enlarged 
upon, perhaps, from_that day until now, in respect to the en- 
couragement of manufactures; and the same principle ap- 
plies, as clearly and forcibly stated by the Senator from 
Arizona, as to agricultural products. The same doctrine ap- 
plies, and ought to be applied, and we purpose to have it ap- 
plied. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, just one minute. I can 
thoroughly understand, from the point of view of the eminent 
and accomplished Senator from California, why he would want 
to spread out this doctrine of protection, like you would butter 
a biscuit, over every character of industry, and commit every 
character of imdustry—agricultural, commercial, financial—to 
the theory of protection, with the idea that he is giving a part 
of the usufruct, of the plunder, of the misuse of the taxing 
power; but I hope that the accomplished Senator from Arizona 
or his bloc will not go so far along that questionable road from 
a Democratic standpeint. 


Mr. ASHURST. I will ask the Senator this question: If this 
should prove to be an honest bill, will he vote for it? Now, 
let the Senator answer that question. He has asked me some 
pointed questions. If it is finally whipped into an honest bill, 
will the Senator vote for it? 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, when God Almighty makes 
two hills without a hollow, when He makes night without day, 
when He makes a sun without heat, the old guard will write 
a tariff bill that is honest. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am asking the Senator if this finally be 
made into an honest bill, will he vote for it? 

Mr. STANLEY. Why, Mr. President, to ask me about 
“honest protection” is like asking me about a sweet-smelling 
stench. There is no such thing, whether it is in the case of 
long-staple cotton or anything else. 

Mr. ASHURST. Now, just one moment, I have not asserted 
that. I asked the Senator a plain question. That is all I 
asked him. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. I withdraw the question and yield now to 
the Senater from California. : 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

ae PRESIDING OFFICER. To whom does the Senator 
yie 

Mr. STANLEY. I would vote for an honest bill imposing 
revenues, of course; but it can not be made out of this bill 
any more than you can make a silk purse out of a sow's ear, 
I have read the thing. 

Mr. ASHURST. That is a fair answer. A 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Kentucky a question? 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. May I ask the Senator from Ken- 
tucky one question? 

Mr. STANLEY. Certainly, so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I will call it one question. You raise 
tobacco in. Kentucky. Why do the people of Kentucky, where 
my forefathers came from, ask for, and why do the Repub- 
lican Party and many Democrats favor granting their request, 
namely, a protective tariff on that important product of Ken- 
tucky, namely, tobacco? Why do we grant it? Why do your 
people ask it? Bo you not favor it? 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator from Arizona 
will yield 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. Is the Senator from Arizona about to con- 
clude? 

Mr. ASHURST. I want to conclude at the earliest moment, 
but I yield for this answer. 

Mr. STANLEY. I was going to say that if the Senator was 
about to conclude I would wait until he concluded to answer 
the question. . 

Mr. President, the question of the Senator from California 
assumes a condition that does not exist. In his question he 
predicates my answer upon an alleged demand of the people 
of Kentucky for a duty upon tobacco. Kentucky produces 
more tobacco than any other State in the Union. It produces 
more tobacco in one year than the Imperial Valley in Arizona 
would produce of long-staple cotton in the life of any man now 
living; and Kentucky—that is, Democratic Kentucky, has not 
asked and never will ask for the mean privilege of a part of ` 
the fleshpots of Egypt while she denounces the dishenesty of 
the Egyptians in filling those pots. The democracy of Ken- 
tucky, in so far as it is represented by the senior Senator from 
that States, comes now as it has come since the days of Clay, 
when the first Democrat was elected from that great tobacco 
district, without asking one red cent upon her tobacco. More 
than that, Mr. President, the great State of Kentucky produces 
more things, more different commodities, whose price could be 
enhanced by this thing than perhaps any other State in the 
Union. 

There are barytes mines in my State which could be worked 
with a duty and an increased burden placed upon every cot- 
tage that is painted from Cape May to the Golden Gate, and the 
honest democracy of Kentucky asks no duty upon barytes. 

There are mines whieh produce fluorspar in my State, a 
product which is used in finxing minerals protected to the 
limit, but the honest democracy of Kentacky asks no duty upen 
fluorspar. 

Kentucky has more coal than Pennsylvania, thousands upon 
thousands of acres of virgin coal, the finest that was ever 
dug from the earth. Admiral Redman told me the other day 
that the coal from West Virginia and Kentucky had no peer 
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for steam purposes, either in Cardiff or elsewhere in all the 
world; but the honest democracy of Kentucky asks no duty 
upon coal. 

We believe that every dollar collected at the port of entry by 
the strong arm of taxation is impressed with a trust, to be 
used for the purpose of defraying the expenses of a Govern- 


ment economically administered, and we will never use the |. 


power of this Government to tax all the people in order to 
enrich a few unless the exigencies of the revenue demand it. 

Kentucky became Democratic and the Kentuckians of the 
blue-grass region announced their allegiance to that honest 
doctrine when all central Kentucky was a great hemp field, 
and there was not a single stalk of hemp which could not have 
been enhanced in value by virtue of an unearned increment 
which would have made every citizen who used that fiber pay 
two prices for it; and she preferred to see her hemp fields deso- 
lated, to abandon that great industry, rather than abandon the 
truth, for she loves the truth better than she loves the dirty 
dollars of protectionism. 

Is the Senator from California answered? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I am very much grati- 
fied. If the Senator from Kentucky speaks the doctrine of the 
Democratic Party, we will submit that to the American people 
November 2 next. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I suppose it is entirely 
appropriate that when I rose to discuss the farm bloc that there 
should creep in through some of the interstices now and then 
references to the main question, the tariff bill. 

I had no intention of discussing the tariff question, and I 
was drawn to the subject accidentally. Getting back now to 
the question propounded to me as to the attitude of the Demo- 
cratic members of the agricultural bloc on the tariff question, 
I leave that phase of the question as I began it, with the state- 
ment that the agricultural interests of this country are con- 
vinced that the protective-tariff system has been employed and 
exercised for over a hundred years for the benefit of the manu- 
facturer only; that if it be a good thing, as its protagonists 
and its friends say it is, then by what rule do you exclude 
agriculture? That is the question I have been propounding. 

I have not the capacity, even if I had the inclination, to 
deliver such a brilliant eulogy upon a theory of government or 
upon a State as the Senator from Kentucky has done; but, 
brilliant as his eulogy is and captivating as it was, it had noth- 
ing to do with the question. It shed no light upon my inquiry. 
It did not answer the question I propounded as to what rule 
of morals or government was invoked when you say a protec- 
tive tariff is good for the manufacturer and is a good system 
to employ in our Republic, but that you will never employ it 
regarding agriculture. That is the subject upon which I desire 
to be enlightened. What rule do Senators invoke, what prin- 
ciple do they invoke, what statesman do they quote when they 
say, “ Protection to the factory is a good thing, but it must not 
apply to the farm, field, or ranch“? That is the point upon 
which I have sought information, That is the distinction I 
have attempted to draw; and I simply said that if protection 
be a good thing the farmers of the country are going to demand 
that they be placed on a parity with the manufacturers. 

The farmer, flockmaster, the herdsman, the cowboy, by sun 
and by rain, tend the cattle and bring them into the market. 
When the wool is clipped from the sheep and brought to the 
train, that is the sheep grower's finished product. Indeed, Mr. 
President, there is no such thing as raw material. It is wrong 
that in the nomenclature of tariff bills for a century and a half 
the term “raw materials” should have been used. There is 
no such thing as raw material. What might be raw material 
to one might be the finished product to another, Indeed, the 
air, the earth as it is scooped out, and the sea may be raw 
material, but I think of no others. 

The logger who goes into his forest, cuts down trees, and skids 
them as logs to the train regards them as his finished product. 
The manufacturer calls it his raw material. Then it is taken 
to the mill, and it is put throngh the sawmill to be made into 
boards or moldings, The miller calls the logs raw material. 
It is the logger’s finished preduct. 

So it is with hides. You may call them the raw material, 
and you may say that our manufacturers must have free raw 
material. You from Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and the other States where the great 
textiles industries are, say, “We want free raw material.” 
Certainly you want fret raw material. You are just like every- 
body else. You are free traders after you get your own inter- 
ests protected. 

The farmer is not that kind of a man. The farmer is willing 
that everybody else should have protection if the farmer has 
protection, but the farmer says that if he is to be on the free list 


everybody else must be on the free list, and that is the attitude 
of the farm bloc, in my judgment, certainly of the Democratic 
members. 

Mr, STANLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. - Will not the Senator let me finish unless it 
is a short question? 

Mr. STANLEY. It is a very short question. Do I understand 
the Senator to say that the farmer is for protection if you 
give it to everybody else—the Democratic farmer of the bloc 
or elsewhere? 

Mr. ASHURST. If he is not for protection when everybody 
else is for protection, he is a fool. If any farmer in this country 
says, “I want my machinery highly protected, so that I will 
pay 200 per cent for my farm machinery; I want my shoes on 
the protective tariff list, so that I and my wife and my children 
may pay high prices for shoes, but I demand the sacred right 
to have my cotton and corn and my hides on the free list, so 
that I may get just as little as possible for my farm products "— 
what farmer is going to say that? No farmer. If he has any 
sense, he will say with Jefferson, “ Equal rights to all, special 
privileges to none.” If a protective tariff be a good thing, apply 
it to the products of the ranch and the farm and the field. If 


-free trade be a good thing, apply it to the factories as you apply 


it to the farm. That is all the farmer asks. 

Mr. President, the farmer may not always pronounce words 
with the same euphony and the same grace we employ in this 
forum, but the farmer understands fundamentals as well as 
we do, if not better. You can not make any farmer in this 
country, whether he be in Iowa or Maine or in Illinois, any 
longer believe that it is right and moral and profitable to put 
the products of the factory on the protective list and the prod- 
ucts of the farm and the field and the ranch on the free list. 

Mr. President, the learned Senator from California [Mr. 
SHORTRIDGE] read from the first tariff act, which was signed 
on the 4th of July, 1789. Very largely the data for that bill 
was furnished by Alexander Hamilton, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, supplemented by the superb ability of James Madi- 
son. It so happened, however, that it turned out largely to be 
merely in he interest of the manufacturer. 

The great originator of the farm bloc, Mr. Jefferson, had not 
reached home from France at that time. Three times the 
Colonies had asked Jefferson to go to France. It was neces- 
sary in the early days of the Republic and during the Con- 
federation to have the friendship of France, and the most eli- 
gible nien we had to hold that friendship were Thomas Jeffer- 
son and he of capacious brain, which contained kites and con- 
stitutions, Benjamin Franklin. Twice Thomas Jefferson de- 
clined to go, so much did he love the comforts of home; but he 
finally went, at the insistence of the Colonial Government, 
and spent four years in France; and when the first tariff bill 
was passed, he, the American father of the farm blocs, was not 
here, but he had just concluded a trip throughout all France; 
he had just returned to the French capital, and in his surtout, 
in his vest pockets, there were the seeds of the rice which you 
grow in your Piedmont sections. It was an offense punishable 
with death at that time in France to smuggle out rice seed from 
France; but this lover of his fellow mén, this great patriot, 
this founder of the Democratic Party, smuggled the rice and 
sent home the seeds to be planted. He encouraged agriculture, 

This founder of farm blocs saw when he reached here that 
the tariff bill which had been passed had discriminated against 
agriculture. 

So if, sirs, you say that your protective tariff policy has 
built up manufacture, if you say that your protective policy 
has been a good thing, all that the farmer asks is that you 
apply that same plan of government to the farm. We arraign 
you at the bar of history for your failure in the past to include 
the products of the farm and the field and the ranch in your 
tariff bills. 

That is my answer to Senators on both sides as to the atti- 
tude of the Democratic members of the farm bloc. If vou? 
have an honest bill we will vote for it. If it is a dishonest 
bill we will vote against it. 

In conclusion I read from a speech by the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Capper] stating what the agricultural bloc has 
acconiplished, what it intends to do, and what it believes it 
will do. Here are the items: ; 


Mr. President, I wish to call attention to the fact that this correc- 
tive legislation has been sponsored and promoted by the agricultural 
bloc. Congress has realized the grave importance of, doing something 
constructive to aid agriculture and has passed several valuable acts. 
The billion-dollar War Finance Corporation to handle agricultural 
credit more effectively is one, The Capper-Tincher future trading bill 
to regulate the grain exchanges is another. Then there is the packer 
control bill, the agricultural emergency tariff bill, the Kenyon bill 
increasing interest rates on bonds of the farm loan banks from 5 to 53 
per cent, and the Curtis bill authorizing the appropriation of $25,000,- 
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000 as a revolving fund ‘for the Federal farm loan banks. One of the 
most important enactments was the passage of the measure permitting 
farmers to market their products cooperatively. That measure gives 


the farmer the opportunity to help himself in overcoming a remov- 
ing many of the evils that bave grown up in the of agricul- 
tural products. It will tend to reduce the great spread between the 


prices the producer receives and the price the consumer pays for the 
roducts. g 
n The farm bloe favors ‘a liberal but sane appropriation for the De- 
artment of Agriculture, so that it may function efficiently and con- 
t its activities on a scale in conformity with the size and impor- 
tance of the industry it serves. 

eee bloc belfeves railway freight rates are too high and must 
come down. 

The farm bloc would restore to State railway commissions much of 
the power taken away from them by an unwarrantable interpretation 
of the transportation act by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Another measure favored by the farm bloc which will contribute 
to a permanent and 8 system of agriculture is the develop- 
ment of the Muscle Shoals project. We should resume work imme- 
diately on the Government's great fertilizer and power plants on the 
‘Tennessee r. The Nation’s fertilizer bill is now about $250,000,000 
annually. I believe it is possible to reduce this one-half if we carry 
eut the Muscle Shoals program. 

The farm bloc is supporting the at reo aie truth in fabric bill 
to compel makers of clothing to brand their goods so that the buyer 
will know the amount of pure wool and the amount of shoddy in it. 

First in its program, the farm bloc holds credit reform. It realizes 
that agriculture is at the mercy of those who control credit, and that 
many who exert that control are not particularly in sympathy with 
agriculture. The farm bloc knows that farmers have suffered and 
many have heen ruined financially by lack of credit. 

The farm bloc is seeking to evolve a credit plan which will give re- 
Nef to agriculture, which will make more money for financing the slow 
turnover of the farms, which will give the farmer another opportunity 
to go ahead with his work with a decent chance to make . If that 
is accomplished, it will mean cheaper food, more work, reopened fac- 
tories et mills, and a return of good times. 

Senator McNary’s bill extending the operation of the War Finance 
88 until July 1, 1923. should be promptly passed by this 

Another obvious need in the way of further legislation for the en- 
couragement of agriculture is a law that will make the Federal Re- 
serve Board more msive to the farmer's credit needs. This is best 
met, in the judgment of many, * the bill which already has passed 
this body and is poing in the House, providing for the recognition 
of agriculture in appointment of members of the board. = 

Mr. ASHURST subsequently -said: Mr. President, some mo- 
ments ago I discussed what bills the agricultural bloc consid- 
ered last evening. I stated in a concrete and succinct manner 
that the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Starons], the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT], and the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Norseck] presented their views as to the 
bills proposing to extend long-time loans and personal credits 
to agricultural interests. I ask unanimous consent as an ap- 
pendix to my remarks to include in the Recorp a summary of 
the essential features of each one of those measures, together 
with a comparative analysis of each bill. This summary has 
been prepared by a trained expert of the Treasury Department, 
and I believe it will be illuminating. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the request is 
granted. 

Mr. ASHURST. This summary contains statistical matter, 
and I ask that it be printed in 8-point type, the regular RECORD 


type. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
Digest of proposed agricultural credits legislation, 
ANDERSON BILL. 


This bill proposes to amend the Federal farm loan act by 
establishing a farm credits department in each Federal land 
bank, said farm credits department to be authorized— 

(1) To discount for any national bank, State bank, trust com- 
pany, incorporated live-stock loan company, or savings institu- 
tion, with its indorsement, any paper the proceeds of which 
have been advanced or used in the first instance for an agricul- 
tural purpose or for the raising, breeding, fattening, or market- 
ing of live stock; 

(2) To make direct loans to any cooperative association or- 
ganized under the laws of any State and composed of persons 
engaged in producing staple agricultural products, the instru- 
ments evidencing such loans to be secured by warehouse receipts 
for staple agricultural products; 

Said loans or discounts to bear such rate of interest as may be 
determined by the Federal land bank, with the approval of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board and to mature not less than six 
months nor more than three years from the date upon which any 
such loan or discount shall have been made; 

(3) To rediscount with any Federal reserve bank any such 
paper discounted or loans made having a maturity of not more 
than six months: Provided That no paper shall be so redis- 
counted which bears the indorsement of a nonmember State 
bank or trust company eligible for membership in the Federal 
reserve system ; 

(4) To sell, with or without recourse, any such loans or dis- 
counts made; and 


(5) To issue and sell debentures having a maturity not ex- 
ceeding three years and secured by notes or other obligations 
representing loans or discounts made by it. 

The bill provides that the Federal land bank farm credits de- 
partments thereby created shall each have a capital stock of 
$1,000,000, all of which shall be subscribed, held, and paid by the 
Government of the United States. (In the light of this provi- 
sion, it is not clear what the further provision to the effect that 
“the Government of the United States shall be entitled to one 
vote for each share of such stock in deciding all questions at 
meetings of stockholders” means.) 4 

Although the financial operations and responsibilities of these 
farm credits departments are to be kept separate and distinct 
from those of the regular Federal land banks, Federal land bank 
appraisers are required to examine and report upon agricultural 
products covered by warehouse receipts offered by cooperative 
associations as security for loans, and Federal land bank exam- 
iners are required to investigate and report upon the condition 
of any such cooperative association to which the farm credits 
department contemplates making loans. 

The Comptroller of the Currency is authorized and directed 
upon request to furnish for the confidential use of such farm 
credits departments such reports and information as he may 
have available with respect to the financial condition of na- 
tional banks from which applications for discounts may be re- 
ceived, and to make, through his examiners, examinations of 
State banks, trust companies, live-stock loan companies, and 
savings institutions upon their consent. 

NORBECK BILL. 

This is a bill to “ provide credit to secure the successful pro- 
duction and profitable and orderly marketing of agricultural 
products and live stock in the United States” by the creation 
of a corporation to be known as the “ National Farmers’ Fi- 
nance Union,” to take over the assets of fhe War Finance Cor- 
poration with full authority to conduct its business as the busi- 
ness of the union. 

The provisions of the Nerbeck bill are practically identical 
with the provisions of the amended War Finance Corporation 
act except in one of two important respects: 

(1) The powers conferred by sections 21 and 22 of the War 
Finance Corporation act with respect to advances to banks, 
exporters, and dealers to assist in financing domestie products 
for export are carried into this bill and made applicable to 
direct loans by the union.te any person or association engaged 
in producing, dealing in, or marketing agricultural products of 
the United States for the purpose of assisting in carrying such 
products until they can be manufactured or processed or sold 
for domestic consumption or otherwise in an orderly manner 
(see. 7). 

(2) The provision appearing near the end of section 24 of the 
amended War Finance Corporation act, authorizing the cor- 
poration to purchase, sell, or otherwise deal in acceptance issued 
by banking corporations organized under section 25 (a) of the 
Federal reserve act in case such purchases of acceptances be- 
made for the purpose of assisting in financing the exportation 
of domestic products to foreign countries, has likewise been 
enlarged by the Norbeck bill so as to permit the purchase by 
the union*of Edge law corporation acceptances for the purpose 
of assisting in financing “the domestic marketing” of staple 
agricultural products. > 

In this connection it would be interesting to know whether 
the above-mentioned provision was intended to repeal section 
25 (a) of the Federal reserve act, which provides that “no 
corporation organized under that section (Edge law corpora- 
tions) shall carry on any part of its business in the United 
States except such as shall be incidental to its international 
or foreign business.” 

OTHER CHANGES AND ADDITIONS. 

(3) Of the four directors of the union provided to be ap- 
pointed by the President, two are required to be bankers resid- 
ing in agricultural communities and two agricultural or live- 
stock producers. 

(4) The union is to have succession for a period of 25 years. 

(5) The rate of interest which a bank obtaining an agricul- 
tural advance from the union is permitted to charge its cus- 
tomers for such funds is limited to 1 per cent in excess of the 
rate charged to such bank by the union, as against 2 per cent 
under the War Finance Corporation act. 

(6) The union may issue its bonds in the proportion of 5 to 1 
of its capital stock, whereas the War Finance Corporation act 
makes the limit 3 to 1. 

(7) The war-time powers conferred by sections 7, 8, and 9 of 
the War Finance Corporation act are, of course, omitted from 
the bill under consideration. 
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(8) The bill contains an added provision that the reserve 
profits of the union shall be set aside and used to retire the 
stock of the union, and that when all such stock shall have been 
retired the union shall be converted into a cooperative financial 
institution. 


Tun SIMMONS BILL. 

This is a bill “ to provide credit facilities for the preservation 
and development in the United States of the agricultural in- 
dustry, including live stock, * and for other purposes,” 
by the establishment of a complete system of rural credits ma- 
chinery under the title of “Agricultural credits act of 1922.” 

The salient provisions of the bill include: 

The creation of a corporation to be known as the “ National 
Agricultural Credits Corporation,” to be composed of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and four additional directors to be ap- 
pointed by the President by and with the consent of the Senate; 
not more than two of said directors to be of the same political 
party, and one of which shall be chosen from each of the four 
geographical districts or regions into which, for that purpose, 
the country shall be divided; said corporation to have succes- 
sion for a period of 50 years, to have its principal office in the 
city of Washington, D, C., with agencies located in such cities 
or towns within the United States and operated under such 
rules and regulations as the directors of the National Agricul- 
tural Credits Corporation may prescribe. 

The original capital stock of the corporation, $500,000,000, is 
to be subscribed by the United States of America, and paid for 
and reduced by the retirement of the capital stock of the War 
Finance Corporation and the transfer and liquidation of the 
assets of the latter in the following manner: 

TRANSFER OF ASSETS OF WAR FINANCE CORPORATION TO NATIONAL AGRICUL- 

TURAL CREDITS CORPORATION, 

After setting aside with the Treasurer of the United States a 
sum sufficient to meet all its outstanding liabilities, the War 
Finance Corporation shall transfer and deliver to the National 
Agricultural Credits Corporation all its cash, securities, furni- 
ture, and fixtures, and other assets, which shall forthwith be- 
come the property of the National Agricultural Credits Corpora- 
tion. 

RETIREMENT OF CAPITAL STOCK OF WAR FINANCE CORPORATION BY ISSUE 
OF LIKE AMOUNT OF CAPITAL STOCK OF NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL CREDITS 
CORPORATION, 

Simultaneously with such transfer and delivery of the assets 
of the War Finance Corporation to the National Agricultural 
Credits Corporation, the entire capital stock of the War Finance 
Corporation held by the United States, amounting to, $500,- 
000,000, shall be retired and canceled, and the National Agricul- 
tural Credits Corporation shall issue in the name of the United 
States and deliver to the Secretary of the Treasury its capital 
stock in an equal aggregate amount, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall thereupon have power on behalf of the United 
States to assign and transfer the certificates representing such 
capital stock in the manner and for the purpose provided by the 

Sect SURPLUS. 

The assets of the War Finance Corporation so transferred 
shall be carried on the books of the National Agricultural 
Credits Corporation at the value at which such assets were car- 
ried on the books of the War Finance Corporation, and the 
amount by which such assets exceed $500,000,000 shall be car- 
ried nto the surplus fund of the National Agricultural Credits 
Corporation. 


REDUCTION OF CAPITAL STOCK OF NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL CREDITS 
CORPORATION. 


When the National Agricultural Credits Corporation shall 
have received in cash or its equivalent the sum of $100,000,000, 
either from the transfer to it of the cash assets of the War 
Finance Corporation or from the liquidation of other assets of 
the War Finance Corporation so transferred, all further sums 
realized from liquidation of the assets of the War Finance Cor- 
poration shall be applied to the retirement of the capital stock 
of the National Agricultural Credits Corporation held by the 
United States until the entire outstanding capital stock of said 
corporation shall be reduced to $100,000,000. 

BONDS. 

In addition to the $100,000,000 of cash capital above pro- 
vided, the National Agricultural Credits Corporation will be 
empowered to raise funds by the issue and sale of its bonds, 
the aggregate principal amount of which shall not exceed ten 
times the capital stock of the corporation at the time issued 
and outstanding, said bonds to constitute a first and paramount 
floating charge upon all the assets of the corporation, to be 
exempt from payment of Federal, State, or local taxes, and to 
mature not less than six months nor more than five years from 
the respective dates of issue. 


MEMBER CORPORATIONS, 


In conformity with the general purpose of the bill to meet 
the present-day need for a distinct credit structure through 
which the agricultural and live-stock industries of the country 
can be adequately financed, provision is made for the admission 
to membership in said agricultural credits system of the fol- 
lowing three classes of eligible corporations: 

Class A. National banks, State banks, trust companies, or 
other banking corporations having a paid-in capital of not less 
than $20,000. j 

Class B. Incorporated live-stock or agricultural loan com- 
panies having a combined paid-in and unimpaired capital and 
surplus of not less than $100,000, the principal business of which 
corporations shall consist in making loans for agricultural or 
live-stock purposes. 

Class C. National agricultural credit unions created by Fed- 
eral charter in the manner and for the purposes prescribed by 
the agricultural credits act, the capital stock of such credit 
unions to be not less than $25,000. 

The requirements for admission of any of the above-named 
institutions to membership are that the applicant shall (1) at 
the time have outstanding or propose to make loans for agri- 
cultural purposes as defined by the agricultural credits act; 
(2) subscribe to an amount of the capital stock of the National 
Agricultural Credits Corporation equal, in the case of a class 
A eligible corporation, to 5 per cent, and in the case of a Class 
B or class C eligible corporation to 10 per cent of the paid-in 
capital and unimpaired surplus of such eligible corporations; and 
(8) agree to conform to and be bound by such rules, regulations, 
and requirements as may by the board of directors of the 
National Agricultural Credits Corporation be prescribed or 
imposed with respect to member organizations. 

Having duly qualified and received a certificate of member- 
ship issued by the National Agricultural Credits Corporation— 

“Any class A member corporation may apply to the National 
Agricultural Credits Corporation for an advance either (a) by 
way of discount of notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or other evi- 
dences of debt representing an agricultural purpose, or (b) 
upon its secured promissory note up to the amount of any out- 
standing agricultural loans made by such class A member cor- 
poration to its customers. 

Any class B member corporation may apply to the National 
Agricultural Credits Corporation for an advance either (a) by 
way of discount of notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or other evi- 
dences of debt supported by negotiable warehouse receipts, 
chattel mortgages, bills of lading, shipping documents, or other 
instruments, in writing, conveying or securing marketable title 
to agricultural products, including live stock; or-(b) upon its 
promissory note collaterally secured by such stable agricultural 
products or live stock. 

Any class C member corporation may apply to the National 
Agricultural Credits Corporation for an advance either (a) by 
way of discount of notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or othe evi- 
dences of debt supported by negotiable warehouse receipts, chat- 
tel mortgages, bills of lading, shipping documents, or other in- 
struments, in writing, conveying or securing marketable title to 
agricultural products, including live stock; or (b) upon its 
secured promissory note up to the aggregate amount of any out- 
standing agricultural loans made by such class © member cor- 
poration to its customers. 


DISTRICT BRANCHES, 


Upon the application of 10 or more such member corporations 
a district branch of the National Agricultural Credits Corpora- 
tion (not more than one of which shall be located in any given 
State) may be established to operate within such geographical 
limits as the directors of the National. Agricultural Credits Cor- 
poration may prescribe: Provided, That upon vote taken two- 
thirds of the member corporations located within the district so 
to be served are found to be in fav: of the establishment of 
such district branch: And provided further, That no such dis- 
trict branch shall be,established unless the member corpora- 
tions located and doing business within the geographical limits 
of said district shall own stock in the National Agricultural 
Credits Corporation in an aggregate amount of $250,000 or more, 
Such district branches shall, subject to such rules and regula- 
tions as the board of directors of the National Agricultural 
Credits Corporation may prescribe, be operated under the super- 
vision of a board of directors consisting of not more than seven 
nor less than three, of whom a majority of one shall be ap- 
pointed by the directors of the National Agricultural Credits 
Corporation. Under the establishment of any such district 
branch all member corporations located within the territory 
served thereby shall deal directly therewjth. 
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COOPERATION ASSOCIATIONS. 


_In addition to the advances above provided for, the National 
Agricultural Credits Corporation may make loans to any co- 
operation association organized for the purpose of marketing 
the agricultural products of its members, such loans to be made 
upon the promissory note of the association, collaterally se- 
cured by a satisfactory margin in commodity paper or receipts 
representing staple agricultural products pledged or conveyed 
thereby. 
PURCHASE OF COMMODITY PAPER, 

The National Agricultural Credits Corporation may also pur- 
chase such commodity paper from cooperative associations or in 
the open market. 

REDISCOUNTS, 

The National Agricultural Credits Corporation may redis- 
count with any Federal reserve bank commodity and other ag- 
ricultural paper owned by it which may be eligible for redis- 
count under the Federal reserve act. 

RATE OF INTEREST. 


The rate of interest to be charged upon any such loan or ad- 
vance shall be left to the determination of the board of directors 
of the National Agricultural Credits Corporation, but in no event 
shall the rate so charged exceed the legal rate prevailing in the 
State in which the applicant is located. 

MATURITY. 


The maturity of any such loan or advance shall not exceed 
one year, but the National Agricultural Credits Corporation 
may, in its discretion, grant extensions or renewals up to three 
years from the date upon which any such loan or advance was 
originally made. 

COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF THE ANDERSON BILL, THE Norpeck BILE, 
AND SIMMONS BILL, 

In examining the respective merits of the three proposed 
enactments it may be well to attempt a forecast—based upon 
the general scheme embodied in the provisions of the bills, 
stripped of all legal verbiage—of the ‘manner and scope of op- 
eration of the agricultural credit facilities which each such bill 
would provide, i e 

THE ANDERSON BILL. 


Under the Anderson bill there would be created a farm 
credit department in each of the 12 Federal land banks located 
at Springfield, Mass.; Baltimore, Md.; Columbia, S. C.; Louis- 
ville, Ky.; New Orleans, La.; St. Louis, Mo.; St. Paul, Minn.; 
Omaha, Nebr.; Wichita, Kans.; Houston, Tex.; Berkeley, 
Calif.; Spokane, Wash.; each of which would commence opera- 
tions with a capital of $1,000,000 provided by Government sub- 
scription to stock in that amount, 

Discounts are authorized to be made for and through na- 
tional banks, State banks, trust companies, live-stock loan com- 
panies, and sayings institutions, and direct loans are author- 
ized to be made to cooperative associations of producers—but 
where would the funds with which such agricultural loans and 
discounts are to be made come from? When loans and dis- 
counts up to the amount of the $1,000,000 capital subscribed 
by the Government has been consummated by the farm credits 
department of a Federal land bank—and a single transaction 
with a cooperative association or a live-stocl® loan company 
might easily absorb that sum—the agricultural credit ma- 
chinery thus set up would cease to function further until it 
should be able either to sell or rediscount with a Federal re- 
serve bank the loans and discounts previously made, or to 
issue and market its debentures secured by the paper upon 
which such loans and discounts were made. Any such paper 
having a maturity of more than six months would not be 
eligible for rediscount, and paper bearing the indorsement of 
nonmember eligible State banks (to which class more than 
half of the State banks and trust companies of the country 
belong) could not, under the act, be handled through a Federal 
reserve bank. 

If an attempt were made to raise new capital through an 
issue of debentures that process would, at best, entail a great 
deal of delay. The requisite legal formalities, the appointment 
of a trustee and depository, the approval of the issue by the 
Federal land bank and the Federal farm loan board at Wash- 
ington, the preparation of the form and the issue of the deben- 
tures, and finally, the offering for sale and marketing of the 
debentures, would obviously take time. 

The farm credits department could not, of course, begin to 
consider new applications for loans until the additional funds 
with which to make new loans had been obtained, because until 
the sale of the debentures had actually been consummated 
there would be no assurance that any new loans could be made. 


As a matter of fact, it is a question of grave doubt whether 
debentures of the character proposed, secured by miscellaneous 
collateral taken for live stock and agricultural loans made by 
a farm land bank board, could be marketed at all. Even if the 
debentures could be sold, the difficulties to be encountered in the 
endless process of substituting and resubstituting new-collateral 
for constantly maturing collateral and subcollateral to be with- 
drawn would be almost insurmountable. 

The Federal land bank appraisers and examiners would 
not seem to be well qualified to inspect and examine, nor mem- 
bers of Federal land banks to pass upon, security offered in 
n with applications for agricultural and live-stock 
oans. 

II. 
THR NORBECK BILL. 

The Norbeck bill would practically accomplish the reenact- 
ment of the War Finance Corporation act under another name, 
with certain provisions inserted, one of which contemplates the 
taking over by the National Farmers’ Finance Union thereby 
created of all the assets of the War Finance Corporation and 


the transfer to the union of all the certificates of capital stock 


of the War Finance Corporation owned by®the United States, 
in return for which the Secretary of the Treasury shall receive 
stock of the union in an equal amount, As the proposed capital 
stock of the union is $200,000,000, while the stock of the War 
Finance Corporation owned by the Government is two and a 
half times that amount, the exchange of stock of the union for 
stock of the War Finance Corporation could not be made as 
proposed, 

There is in the Norbeck bill one rather radical and note- 
worthy extension of the powers exercised by the War Finance 
Corporation under the amended War Finance Corporation act, 
and that is the provision contained in section 7 of the proposed 
bill, the effect of which would be to emp@wer the National 
Farmers’ Finance Union to make direct loans to farmers, 
dealers, and cooperative associations, at a rate of interest not 
more than 1 per cent in excess of the prevailing Federal reserve 
discount rate, until the agricultural products produced or dealt 
in by them may be manufactured, processed, or profitably sold 
for domestic consumption or for export in an lerly manner. 
With this opening for direct agricultural loans from the Goy- 
ernment to the producer and dealer, there would seem to be 


little necessity for the other provisions of the bill authorizing - 


the union to make advances for agricultural purposes to banks 
and other financial institutions, as such producers and dealers 
would much prefer to deal directly with the Government if by 
that means long-term loans could be obtained at lower rates 
of interest. 

The proposed legislation embodied in the Norbeck bill is 
open to the same criticism to which the War Finance Corpora- 
tion has been subjected—that it involves a “ centralization” of 
banking power. All of the capital would be provided by the 
Government, and“all of its credit machinery and facilities would 
be centered in Washington. The bill, however, contemplates 
the accumulation of a reserve fund from the surplus earnings of 
the union, which would be applied to the gradual reduction and 
retirement of the capital stock of the union and its ultimate 
conversion into a cooperative financial institution. 

The corporation proposed to be created by the Norbeck bill 
would probably have no difficulty in providing adequate funds 
for its operations by the issue of bonds authorized up to five 
times the amount of its capital stock. Such bonds would con- 
stitute a first and paramount floating charge on more than 
$500,000,000 of assets, and would be exempt from Federal, 
State, and local taxes to the same extent to which bonds issued 
under the War Finance Corporation act are exempt. 

III. 
THE SIMMONS BILD, 


The enactment of the Simmons bill would provide for the 


establishment of a distinct and complete system of agricultural 
credit facilities designed to meet present requirements. Under 
this bill there would be created at Washington a corporation 
with a Government-subscribed capital of $500,000,000 to take 
over and liquidate the assets of the War Finance Corporation 
and, in addition to the loans and purchases authorized to be 
made to cooperative associations of producers of agricultural 
products, to make loans and advances to three classes of appli- 
cants which shall have duly qualified and become member cor- 
porations by subscribing to the capital stock of the National 
Agricultural Credits Corporation and otherwise complied with 
the regulations and requirements thereby prescribed and im- 


It may discount for class A member corporations—consisting 
of banks and banking corporations with paid-in capital of not 
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less than $20,000—paper representing loans made for agricul- 
tural purposes, and make loans to such member corporations up 
to the amount of any agricultural loans made by them to their 
customers. 

It may discount for class B member corporations — consisting 
of incorporated live stock or agricultural loan companies having 
a paid-in capital and surplus of not less than 5100000 —agri- 
cultural commodity or live-stock paper, and make loans to such 
member corporations collaterally secured by warehouse re- 
ceipts for agricultural products or chattel mortgage upon live 
stock. 

It may discount for class C member corporations—consisting 
of National Agricultural Cređit Unions created by Feđeral 
charter in the manner and for the purpose prescribed by the 
agricultural credits act, having a capital of not less than 
$25,000—agricultural commodity or live-stock paper, and make 
loans to such member corporations up to the amount of any 
agricultural loans made by them to their customers. 

There would thus be provided under the proposed agricul- 

tural credits act: 

A (1) A central corporation (National Agricultural Credits 
Oorporation) with a capital of $500,000,000, with authority to 
issue bonds up to ten times the amount of its capital, with cash 
assets of $100,000,000 immediately available for making agri- 
cultural loans and discounts to member corporations and loans 
to cooperative associations, and with authority to rediscount 
with Federal reserve banks any agricultural or live-stock paper 
owned by it which may be eligible under the Federal reserve 
act; 

(2) Class A member corporations, with authority to make 
loans and advances to farmers, cattlemen, and others for agri- 
cultural and live-stock purposes, which said loans and ad- 
vances may by them be discounted with or made the basis of 
loans from the National Agricultural Credits Corporation; 

(3) Class B member corporations, with authority to make 
loans and advances to farmers or cattlemen upon paper secured 
by agricultural products or live stock, which said loans may by 
them be discounted with or borrowed upon from the National 
Agricultural Credits Corporation ; 

(4) Class © member corporations, with authority to make 
loans and advances to farmers, cattlemen, or others for agri- 
cultural and live-stock purposes, which may by them be bor- 
rowed upon from the National Agricultural Credits Corpora- 
tion, or if secured by agricultural commodities or live stock, 
may be discounted with said corporation; and 

(5) Cooperative associations of producers, which may make 
agricultural loans to persons, firms, or corporations having 
membership therein, with authority to borrow corresponding 
amounts from the National Agricultural Credits Corporation 
upon the security of warehouse receipts representing agri- 
cultural products transferred to such associations by the mem- 
bers thereof, or at the election of the National Agricultural 
Credits Corporation, to sell such paper theréto. 

Such member corporations, other than national banks, shall, 
as a condition of membership, agree to submit to examination 
by examiners appointed or selected by the directors of the 
National Agricultural Credits Corporation, and all district 
branches and agencies of the corporation shall be regularly 
examined and audited at least twice in each calendar year by 
examiners appointed or selected by said directors. The Comp- 
troller of the Currency will furnish, for the confidential use of 
the National Agricultural Credits Corporation, any information 
called for with reference to any national bank member corpora- 
tion, and will, upon request, make special examinations of any 
such national bank or of any State bank or loan company which 
shall have become a member corporation. 

This bill contains no features which may be characterized as 
an encroachment upon, but on the contrary provides for, a 
much-needed extension of the functions heretofore performed 
by the banks in the agricultural sections of the country. 

While it is true that the agricultural credits system proposed 
to be established by this bill does, to some extent, represent 
the centralization of banking power, as must be the case with 
any financial system dependent at the outset upon Government 
capital, at the same time effective provision is made for 
gradual decentralization, both with respect to the capital em- 
ployed and the exercise of the administrative power, not by the 
building up of huge surplus reserves from Goyernment profits 
in a business enterprise but by the virtual relinquishment of 
ownership and control through the careful distribution of the 
shares of the National Agricultural Credits Corporation among 
the several classes of member corporations and the establish- 
ment of district branches, upon the directorate of which such 
member corporations will have representation and with which 
they will directly deal. 


The cost to the Government of the establishment of the agri- 
cultural credits machinery provided by the Simmons bill will 
be really less than nothing, as the Nationaf Agricultural Credits 
Corporation will not only function with the assets to be taken 
over from the War Finance Corporation, but will be able, as an 
incident to its business, and without additional cost, to liqui- 
date and pay back into the Treasury the funds representing 
War Finance Corporation advances heretofore made. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr, President, my devotion to the cause or, 
more properly, to the great and basic industry of agriculture 
needs no certificate of good character from any bloc or combi- 
nation of men in or outside of the Federal Congress. Twenty 
long years ago, before the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Asuurst] 
was a member of this body, the first organization of agricultur- 
ists ever formed in Kentucky, in my opinion, for the purpose 
of collective bargaining and selling their produce met in the 
little town of Guthrie, in the State of Kentucky, on the Tennes- 
see line. I journeyed at my own expense from the city of 
Washington to this little railroad crossing, and in a little hall 
above a country store we organized the Planters’ Protective 
Association. 8 

I assisted in drawing up its charter and by-laws. I saw it 
grow until it comprised 40,000 members. I saw that organiza- 
tion bring to terms the great regie contractors, the monopolists 
of kings, in defense of their right to sell in the open market. 
After three years of fight with the American Tobacco Co., I 
saw the resolution which I had offered on the floor of the Fed- 
eral Congress incorporated in the decision of Chief Justice 
White, dissolving that great trust. 

I have assisted in the organization of more cooperative asso- 
ciations of farmers than any other Senator upon this floor, 
or any Member of the House for that matter. I have traveled 
five times as many miles, I will guarantee, and spent five times 
as much out of my own pocket in defense of the farmer's 
right to an open market, in aiding him in his fight against 
trusts when they were crushing him, as has the Senator from 
Arizona himself. I have campaigned at my own expense in the 
States of Tennessee, Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia, and Mary- 
land in defense of this right of the farmer, and I have never 
accepted one dime of compensation for it. Ten of the best 
years of my life I have given in a labor of love in aiding and 
assisting farmers’ organizations. 

But I did not then, and I do now now, Mr. President, ask 
for the farmer more than I would ask for any other industry. 
I was never a member of any combination of men for the pur- 
pose of securing an unearned increment or an advantage out 
of a Republican tariff bill. I do not mean to intimate that 


the farmers’ bloc is doing that sort of thing now, but I do mean 


to say that Democrats, whether from agricultural districts or 
not, should keep away from the fleshpots of Egypt when they 
are writing a tariff bill. 

Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of the Senator from 
Arizona to this statement. He has argued here that if protection 
is a good thing for the manufacturer it is a good thing for the 
farmer, and both ought to have it. It is true that protection was 
a good thing for a few robber barons. Protection was infallibly 
a good thing for the weavers of woolen and cotton fabrics. It 
was a good thing for the makers of rails and structural steel. 
But while it fattened a few hundred multimillionaires it plun- 
dered a hundred million voiceless and helpless consumers. 

Will it be said that the agriculturists of this country will 
close their eyes and their ears and deaden their consciences to 
the iniquity of plundering the great masses of the people and 
will say, If it made a manufacturer rich, no matter how many 
it plunders it will make the farmer rich, too. Will we recant 
all we have said when years ago we denounced you as pirates 
upon an industrial sea if you will only make us partners in 
the piracy?” 

The farmers of Kentucky will not be caught on that hook, 
will not be deluded by that policy, will not be bought by that 
abominable thing. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, will my friend the 
Senator from Kentucky permit a question? 

Mr. STANLEY. Certainly. i 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Not a statement, but a question. 

Mr. STANLEY. Either one. -> 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I can not make a statement with- 
out taking the Senator off the floor. 

Mr. STANLEY. It would be a pity to do that. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. In the speech which the Senator 
made a moment ago he used this language: 

She saw her hemp fields desolated. She practically abandoned that 


t industry rather than abandon the truth, for she loves the truth 
Better than she loves the dirty dollars of protection. 


Mr. STANLEY. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. WATSON of Indiana. What was it that destroyed the 
hemp industry of Kentucky? Was it free trade? 

Mr. STANLEY. The henrp industry of Kentucky came in 
sharp competition with the sea grasses and other fabrics im- 
ported from abroad for the making of rope and other fabrics, 
and their exclusion imposed an inordinate burden upon the 
consumer. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. In other words, it was either free 
trade or a tariff for revenue only? 

Mr. STANLEY. No; it was not that. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. It was a matter of protection of 
Kentucky’s hemp industry? 

Mr. STANLEY. No. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. What was it, then? 

Mr. STANLEY. The hemp industry could not overcome for- 
eign competition under the circumstances without a duty 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. A protective-tariff duty? 

Mr. STANELY. Wait a moment—without such a duty as 
would have imposed an inordinate burden upon the consumer. 
In other words, it would have taken a two or three hundred per 
cent duty and almost an embargo to have forced the consumer 
to use hempen rope to the exclusion of all sea grass or cotton 
rope. The Kentuckian found that he could make a living by 
cultivating his fertile fields, without imposing an indefensible 
tax upon all the other people in the United States, and he was 
too honest a man to ask to have this inequitable duty taken off 
his plows, off his trace chains, off of his harness, off of every- 
thing else, in order that he might raise protected hemp. From 
that day to this the Democrats of Kentucky have never de- 
manded a duty upon hemp, which, if it had been high enough, 
might, of course, have nraintained the industry to this day. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. But I return now to the question, 
“She saw her hemp fields desolated;” that is to say, deso- 
lated by the failure of Congress to place a protective tariff rate 
on hemp. ` 

Mr. STANLEY. Certainly; she would have abandoned profit 
before principle. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. She practically abandoned that 
industry rather than abandon the truth, for she loves the truth 
better than she loves the dollars of protection.” 

Mr. STANLEY. Yes. She never allowed this personal in- 
terest to interfere witl. her political principles, 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That is to say, if Kentucky had 
maintained a protective duty she would have had her hemp 
industry? 

Mr. STANLEY. Yes. Had the duty been high enough. -~ 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. She abandoned the hemp industry 
because she wanted to abandon protection? 

Mr. STANLEY. Certainly, I would answer. She would have 
quit raising hemp before she would have accepted the heresy 
of protection. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. 
fields of hemp in Kentucky? 

Mr. STANLEY. It made the hemp-raising industry in Ken- 
tucky less profitable; yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. STANLEY. Let me finish with the Senator from Indiana 
before I take up another. It affected the profit upon hemp, but 
it did not desolate the fields upon which it grew. It dis- 
couraged the growing of hemp, but we found the growing of 
other things more profitable in Kentucky. We did not destroy 
the Imperial Valley by ceasing to subsidize Arizona long-staple 
cotton. We did not destroy Kentucky by ceasing to put a duty 
upon flax and hemp. We simply refused to subsidize a non- 
profitable industry, and the agriculturist availed himself of the 
opportunity to engage in a profitable industry. I will say that 
Kentucky is better off to-day than if she had continued to raise 
hemp, because she has found other industries and other prod- 
ucts more profitable, and the raising of those products has not 
imposed a burden upon the public generally. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. If I may ask my friend another 
question, if the fields that were desolated by free trade began 
to raise other products, were not those other products protected? 

Mr. STANLEY. They were not. It was impossible to pro- 
tect them. Ki 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. What were they? 

Mr. STANLEY. Kentucky raises tobacco for export. You 
can not protect that. She raises cotton and she raises corn, 
and you can not protect those. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. What else did Kentucky raise? 

Mr. STANLEY. She raised wheat, and you can not protect 
wheat, as the Senator knows. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Did not Kentucky also raise cattle 
and sheep and hogs? 

Mr, STANLEY. Yes, 


So that free trade desolated the 


Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Did Kentucky raise anything else? 

Mr. STANLEY. Kentucky can raise almost anything that can 
be raised on earth or in heaven except Republicans. Kentucky 
is not very good at raising them in the central part of the State. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to me? 

Mr. STANLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, I understand that when Senator Bradley, 
of Kentucky, was here in the year 1909 and asked for a duty 
upon jute butts and hemp he did not represent the sentiment of 
the people of Kentucky? N 

Mr. STANLEY. He did not represent the sentiment of the 
members of my party. I am a Democrat. 

Mr. SMOOT. But he represented the people who sent him to 
the Senate. 
ee STANLEY. He represented the party which nominated 

im. 

Mr. SMOOT. And there was nobody who was any more in- 
sistent upon having a duty upon jute butts and flax and hemp 
than was Senator Bradley. 

Mr. STANLEY. That is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. I remember his standing at that desk [indi- 
cating] and pleading almost for a full day for such a duty, and 
explaining what it meant to the good people of Kentucky. I 
know he touched my heart. 

Mr. STANLEY. Naturally he would do that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Perhaps there was in his appeal to me some- 
thing of what might be denominated the “ call of the wild“ 

Mr. STANLEY. Perhaps it was “ the tie that binds.” 

Mr. SMOOT. For my father was born in Kentucky. In yield- 
ing to his wishes for the imposition of such a duty, I felt that 
I was not only acting as a protectionist but it gave me a great 
deal of pleasure to help the good people of Kentucky by pro- 
tecting an industry which meant so much to them. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, Senator Bradley was a great 
man in many respects. He was the most gifted orator in his 
party. He was a sincere and stalwart protectionist, as is the 
senior Senator from Utah. He demanded protection as a prin- 
ciple; he did not spread it around as a bait. He was not a 
“ bloc ” protectionist, but he was a protectionist by conviction. 
He was not willing to trade his party off in or outside of the 
organization. He was a stalwart of stalwarts. He was the 
greatest apostle of error that Kentucky ever produced; but he 
was unfortunately committed to this benighted doctrine, and in 
an hour of mental aberration Kentucky forgot herself and sent 
a great man with a bad policy to the Senate. She will never 
do it any more. Senator Bradley, however, was not elected 
by the Democracy of Kentucky, and three-fourths of the white 
men in Kentucky who once raised hemp voted against him, 
and would do so again. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator from Kentucky has forgotten 
that Kentucky has already forgotten herself, and that, as the 
result of the last election, we now have a Republican Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. Yes; and he is one of the best of his kind, 
but Kentucky will not forget herself in that way any more. 

Mr. President, to get back to the discussion, the Senator from 
Arizona has stated that if protection is a good thing for the 
manufacturer it is a good thing for the farmer. I deny it. 
Good, used in that connection, can only mean profitable, I will 
say to the Senator. It can not mean just; it can not mean 
fair; it can not mean democratic. If protection is a profitable 
and a pernicious practice which has made the manufacturers 
rich, the farmers of Kentucky have no right to ask me to lend 
my vote to a profitable and pernicious practice in order that 
it may make them rich. 

Mr. ASHURST. Will the Senator from Kentucky yield to 
me? 

Mr. STANLEY. Certainly, and I will not accuse the Senator 
of being a fool when I do so. 

Mr. ASHURST. I did not accuse the Senator from Kentucky 
or any Senator of being a fool. That would have been most 
unparliamentary and offensive: 

Mr. STANLEY. I hope the Senator did not mean that. 

Mr. ASHURST. I did not say it. I did not apply it to the 
Senator from Kentucky at all. I never asked the Senator 
about his vote. I never asked any man how he was going to 
vote. The farm bloc, however, had been asked if rates of duty 
in conformity with the farmers’ views were provided, what 
would we do? Without a single solitary exception we have 


said, “If your bill is honest, you need not fear; we shall vote 
for it; but if your bill is dishonest, we shall vote against it.” 

Now, why is it necessary to argue as if I were here urging 
a protective tariff system? I have not done that. 


The Sena- 
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tor, I think, must reflect for a moment. I have never said 
other than that my people can live under free trade and the 
farmer can live under free trade, if everything else is under 
free trade; and also that the country can get along under a 
protective tariff if all things are protected. All of the sophis- 
try, all of the attempted logie can not get around that. If pro- 
tection is just and right to the products of the factory, it is 
just and right to the products of the farm. Let the Senator 
answer. the question as to why protection is good for the fac- 
tory but bad for the farmer; or why, if we are to have a pro- 
tective tariff policy, it is all right to have the factory share in 
the benefits of the policy but that the farm shall not share in 
them? Do I make myself clear? 

Let me say now that the tariff bloc, so far as its Democratic 
members are concerned, are profoundly indifferent as to what 
is done with the tariff so long as all men are treated alike. 
There is one thing which the Democratic members of the tariff 
blec resent and to which we object, and that is any suggestion 
that we are for free trade. Do Senators understand that? We 
resent, we object to any suggestion that a Democrat is for free 
trade. Democratic Presidents have been Ist; Democratic Sen- 
ators who ought to have been reelected have lost their seats; 
Democratic Representatives who ought to have been reelected 
have lost their seats because they did not make that fact clear. 
There is no such thing as free trade except in Greenland and 
Spitzbergen. Free trade exists only in the brain of theorists 
who hibernate’ Do I make myself clear? The Democratic 
members of the farm bloc are opposed to free trade. That is 
clear, is it not? Very well. 

Then, are we for protection? I have told the Senator—and 
he will pardon me for referring to him personally—and I have 
told the Senate that, with billions of dollars of revenue to raise, 
with the people’s backs now bent double from taxation, by what 
theory of government, by what principle of justice can it be 
said, ‘ We will take revenue for the Treasury by taxing shoes, 
but not take it by taxing hides”? How can a Democrat seek- 
ing revenue for the Government excuse in the Underwoed law 
putting a duty of 35 cents a pound on one fabricated article and 
then putting the so-called raw material on the free list? That 
was inexcusable; it was unjustifiable; it should not be done. 
All the farm bloc has ever asked, ever fought for, or ever con- 
tended for on this side is that, on whatever basis tariff duties 
are based, they shall apply to all citizens alike. 

The Senator says he does not belong to the farm bloc. There 
are many Senators on both sides who do not belong to that bloc. 

Mr. STANLEY. I have not said anything about belonging to 
the farm bloc. * 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator disclaimed any membership 
in it. 

Mr. STANLEY. No; I did not. 

Mr. ASHURST. Then, I beg the Senator's pardon. I thought 
he disclaimed membership in it. May I welcome him to mem- 
bership? 

Mr. STANLEY. I would be delighted to cooperate with the 
Senator in any Democratie way to help the farmer. 

Mr. ASHURST. What more Democratic way can be found to 
help the farmer than to say that if a tariff law shall be passed 
it shall apply to him the same as to all other citizens? That is 
all we ask. Now I am going to bring this debate to a close, so 
far as I am concerned. In the first place, I want lunch, and, in 
the second place, I am always at a disadvantage when I debate 
with so able, astute, and trained a debater as the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, in the first place, I wish to 
be distinctly understood as not condemning in any way the farm 
bloc, I represent an agricultural State. In the next place, I 
am very anxious to understand to what extent agriculturists 
are to be committed to a protective policy. There is an insidu- 
ous fallacy—and I say it most respectfully—in the argument of 
the able Senator from Arizona. I should deeply regret to see 
Democrats on this side of the Chamber ready and willing to ac- 
cept any kind of protection so long as it affected their own indi- 
vidual States, their own individual constituents, and then raising 
their voices in horror of any kind of protection when it applied 
to some other industry and to some other section. Of course, if 
it is right and just to all parties to foster industries by impos- 
ing duties and artificially increasing the cost of the article, then 
the principle should be spread out over the whole country. 

Mr. President, the converse of that proposition is that which 
I wish to impress. If the levying of duties for the purpose of 
making an unprofitable industry profitable, for the purpose of 
supplying by law that which is not and can not be produced by 
labor, is wrong when applied to a factory, it is indefensible 
when applied to a farm, If, as the Democrats have said for 100 


years, it is indefensible to use the taxing power of the Govern- 
ment, not for the purpose of collecting revenue, but for the 
purpose of enriching its favorites, if that is wrong when applied 
to the steel mills and to the hoot and shoe factories and to the 
cotton and woolen mills of the country, if it is wrong when ap- 
plied to its mines, if it is wrong when applied to any other form 
of industry, then it is equally indefensible when applied to agri- 
culture. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Kentucky a question? . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. STANLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. We produce rice in California. 

Mr. STANLEY. Yes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Rice is also produced in Arkansas, in 
Louisiana, and in other States. 

Mr. STANLEY. Yes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Now, to reduce this to a concrete illus- 
tration, does the Senator think that it is economically wrong 
to impose a protective tariff on rice? Is it economically wrong 
or erroneous to iinpose a tariff for the protection, as we say, 
of the rice industry in California or Arkansas or Louisiana? 

Mr. STANLEY. I should say, Mr. President, that if an 
essential article of food like rice can be produced in the 
markets of the world at a reasonable price, and it is neces- 
Sary to impose a duty of 100 or 200 per cent upon it, to double 
the cost of an article of food, in order to create an industry in 
this country such as the raising of rice, it would be economi- 
cally indefensible. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. But it is conceded, is it not, that for- 
eign countries, certain oriental and other countries, can pro- 
duce rice far more cheaply than we? 7 

Mr. STANLEY. That may be true. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Does the Senator think that we should 
go out of the rice business in America and be dependent upon 
the foreigner for that staple article of food? 

Mr. STANLEY. If it is necessary to put a duty of 100 or 
200 per cent upon the hungry mouths of a hundred million 
people in order to make profitable a few thousand acres in 
California, Louisiana, and the Carolinas, I certainly would 
take off the duty without one moment's hesitation. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
permit me to ask-him a question right there? 

Mr. STANLEY. I am not speaking for anybody but STAN- 
LEY, of Kentucky, understand. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. 
tucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. All right. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Does the Senator, then, assume 
as the basis of his argument the general proposition that we 
should buy wherever we can buy cheapest, regardless of all 
other conditions? 

Mr. STANLEY. No; I have not assumed that at all. 
are many conditions—— 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Is not that the necessary and 
logical result of the Senator's previous statements? We can not 
produce rice in the United States as cheaply as it is produced in 
China ; therefore we should abandon the rice fields of the United 
States and buy in China; because we can get rice cheaper in 
China than we can raise it in the United States. If that applies 
to rice, does it not apply equally to everything else? 1 
Mr. STANLEY. Not necessarily. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, Does it not apply to sugar? 

Mr. STANLEY. It might. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. In other words, does not the Sena- 
tor go back to the old Democratié doctrine of cheapness—that 
is to say, that we shall buy wherever in the world we can buy 
the cheapest, and that the doctrine of protection is a hothousing 
doctrine? 

Mr. STANLEY. The Senator is stating a general principle to 
which I might or might not give approval. I would rather he 
would confine himself to specific cases. The condition of the 
world is such at the present time that hard-and-fast rules can not 
be applied to all countries, because so many different unknown 
quantities enter into the equation of international relations. For 
instance, I would not apply the same rule to Belgium and to 
Germany at the present time. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That is quite true; but, if the 
Senator will permit me, while I do not like to interrupt him, the 
Democrats are always stating that the object of a protective 
tariff is to raise the price, and that they are against protection 
because it raises the price, and causes the consumer to pay a 
higher price than he otherwise would. If that be true, does not 
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that drive the Senator irresistibly to the conclusion that we must 
buy wherever we can buy cheapest? 

Mr. STANLEY. Not universally and necessarily, -I am at a 
toss to understand just what the learned Senator from Indiana 
means by the word “buy.” We, in fact, do not buy in interna- 
tionnl commerce. There is no such thing as sending over a ship- 
load: of money to China for a shipload of rice; there is no such 
thing:as sending a ship ‘full of coin to Belgium for a shipload of 
linen or eut glass; or sending a shipload of money to Delft for a 
shiploail of pottery; or to Germany for a shipload of razor 
blades. 

International trade is international barter ; and »when we get 
rice from the Orient, or linen orvsilk fabries from Belgium or 
Frazee, or steel and electrical instruments from Germany, we 
send on the Doate that brings those back our seniifinished steel; 
we send the products of our ifield aud farm aud mine. It is a 
matter of trade; and it is better to trade, the things we can 
produce cheaply for the things that we will produce at an un- 
justifiable cost than to destroy this mutuully beneficial barter, 
und buy at a high price in the market everything that we need. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. But my friend has said that be- 
en use it costs more to produce rice in the United States than in 
China we ought to buy it in China, and that we ought not by 
any system of protection to maintain the rice flelds of the 
United States. 

Mr. STANLEV. I do not say that. 

Mr. WATSON of. Indiana. Did not the Senator answer my 
friend from California that way? 

Mr. STANLEY, Well, let the Senator go ahead, and Iwill 
explain. : 

‘Mr, WATSON of: Indiana. If that be true as to rice, is not 
that true as to every other product? -Germany to-day is manu- 
factoring a very -great number of products. that we-produce in 
the United States at a very small percentage of what we are 
producing them for in the United States, owing to: conditions 
there and the rate of exchange. If the Senator's statement be 
economically. sound as to rice, why is it not sound as to every- 
thing that Germany produces and that she can send into this 
country; and why is not the doctrine of protection, therefore, 
wrong as to all these commodities that come into this country 
from any other country; and why should we not go abroad to 
buy wherever we can buy the cheapest, if the Senator's theory is 
right? 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, the Senator from Kentucky 
never has said that he would oppose:any tariff duty upon rice 
because rice is produced eheaper in China than in the United 
States. A reasonable revenue duty, a reasonable impost which 
would go into the revenues of the country and would not result 
in an enormous and ‘unjustifiable increase in the cost of a neces- 
sury of life, is a very different question, .a very different condi- 
tion, from that of which the Senator spoke. The Senator from 
Kentucky explicitly stated his position, that he is unalterably 
opposed not to a revenue duty but to a duty imposed for the 
purpose of protection which inordinately increases the duty in 
order to hothouse an industry in this country; and whenever the 
difference in the cost of production abroad and at heme is so 
great that the duty would result in an increase of 100 or 200 per 
cent in the price of that commodity, and where that commodity 
is an essential, especially of food, I certainly:should be against 
the duty. ; 

Mr. WATSON‘of Georgia. Mr“ President 

‘Mr. WATSON of Indiana. But suppose that it cost 100 per 
cent more to make it in this country than to make it abroad? 

Mr. STANLEY. ‘Then let if come in from abroad. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. At what percentage would the 
Senator stop? Suppose it cost 50 per cent more to make it 
here than to make it abroad, and it took aiduty of 50 per cent to 
equalize the cost of production abroad and at home, then would 
the Senator let the foreign product come in free? 

Mr. STANLEY, Without going down to the niekel, I would 
stop at a reasonable revenue duty. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Oh, a revenue duty? 

Mr. STANLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Then is the Senator opposed to all 
protective duties? 

Mr. STANLEY, I am opposed to levying any duty simply for 
the purpose of increasing the cost of a commodity produced by 
an industry which is not indigenous and without the duty could 
not be maintained in this country. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. Fresident 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. If the Senator from Louisiana will 
pardon me, I shouldelike to have the learned Senator from Ken- 
tucky answer my question. To put a revenue duty on rice would 
in no wise protect it in the United States. For many ‘decades 


the: Democratic’ Party in this body believed in a tariff for rev- 
enue, with incidental protection—— 

Mr. "STANLEY, Les. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Which, of ‘course, was as incon- 
gruous: a: proposition as the mind of man ever conceived, at the 
same time denouncing protection as robbery, and all that sort 
of thing, so that we were to have incidental: robbery, ‘They 
abandoned ‘that: along about the time of the Civil War; but it 
was not until 1884 that any Democratic platform ever boldly 
declared for a tariff for revenue only. 

What I want to point out is this: If, in the case of rice, a 
revenue duty would not enable it to be raised in the United 
States; does the Senator say that we must of necessity do what 
he said free trade did to the hemp flelds in Kentucky - desolate 
those flelds -und must we go abroad to buy that rice of China, 
simply because a protective duty on the rice coming into this 
country from China would be necessary to enable us to con- 
tinue to grow it in the United States? 

Mr. STANLEV. I thought I answered the Senator sufficiently 
clearly; but I will answer him again. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Let me ask the Senator! this 
final question: Is the Senator, then, opposed to any protective 
tariff on any imported article? 

Mr. STANLEY, That would depend. There might be certain 
conditions; where the national defense, for instance, ‘required it, 
where I would not oppose a duty that would enable an abso- 
lutely new industry, predicated upon ‘the licensing of a‘ patent, 
for the time being to be fostered’ by the Government. There 
are exceptions to all general rules; but I am certainly unal- 
terably opposed to the pernicious principle of levying a duty 
upon the whole people to give u bonus, a subsidy, to a few people 
who are engaged in business, Whose prosperity depends upon 
the operation of the law und not upon its suitability to this 
country or the Skill or capacity of those who are engaged in it. 

Mr. President, as I rose to state in the beginning, no man 
can feel and no man has demonstrated: a more devout attach- 
ment to the interests of the agriculturists than I. My people 
have been agriculturists. I have the honor to represent an 
agricultural community. I believe, with the father of Democ- 
racy, that every other industry finds its roots in the ‘soil. 
Without the prosperity of the tiller of the soil, your faetories 
will be empty, your ‘great arteries of commeree stilled, your 
mines ‘deserted, aud the grass will grow in ‘the streets of your 
most populous cities. But I belleve with Jefferson ‘in cultivat- 
ing ‘agriculture, and commerce as her handmaiden. I believe 
that the tilling of the soil, that agriculture, is.an integral part 
of the industrial life of America, and that the statesman can 
not encourage any business to the ‘detriment or ‘the injustice 
of any other legitimate business, and defend his course before 
his conscience, his constitutency, or his God. 

I have seen a blacksmith with one arm, that of a Titan, and 
the other that of a pigmy. That was not development; that 
was deformity, and as Members of this body you ‘can not ap- 
prove of a policy for the development of agriculture, commerce, 
mining, or manufacturing by placing an indefensible burden 
or un ‘indefensible tax upon any other industry, thus not de- 
veloping, but deforming; the industrial life of America. 

They are as ‘interwoven as the ‘limbs and the head and ‘heart 
in the physieal body. I would encourage ‘agriculture by just 
legislation, by absolute justice before the law, by justice of 
taxation, and I would foster with it commerce as its hand- 
maiden, atid ‘industries to keep commerce and ‘agriculture both 
Alive. 

I will never abandon the principles of my party. I will never 
abandon what is more and deeper and bigger and broader, the 
principles of just legislation, of justifiable taxation, to give a 
bonus to a majority of my people, because they happen to be 
the recipients! of that bonus. 

I will not defend an iniquitous duty, an indefeusible duty, an 
inordinate duty, upon any essential of life, because it is pro- 
duced in my district. I would not put a duty upon the wheat 
of au American farmer if I believe thut it will make bread un- 
justifiably high to the poor and the hungry of the world. I WIII 
not put an indefensible duty upon the wool of the sheep growers 
of Kentucky if it adds an unjustifiable and an indefenstple 
weight to the toiling masses. I will not make America nuked in 
order to make the sheep grower of Kentucky fat. I will apply 
the same rules of'justice to the agrieulturist, though he number as 
ten to one the manufacturers of Kentucky, that I do to the manu- 
facturers, and when I cun not live true to the principles’ of the 
fathers, true to the basic prineiples of a party for which my 
fiithers stood and for which in war they were willing tonight or 
to fall; when I must turn apestate to the principles of Democ- 
racy, and the same principles of legislation; to meet the demands 
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of a class or bloc, then I will be ready and willing to surrender 
the high commission I hold in this honorable body. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. STANLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I assume the Senator regards Thomas 
Jefferson as an original and a great Democrat? 

Mr. STANLEY. I do. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Though he did not bear that title ex- 
actly. The Senator also assumes that Andrew Jackson was a 
great, yaliant Democrat? 

Mr. STANLEY. I do, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, I undertake to say that they were both in 
favor of a protective tariff, and I shall be able to show it by 
their writings, their letters, and their acts. 

I want to ask the Senator this question, testing the correctness 
of principles here clashing. In California we have a fairly in- 
telligent people; we have schools; we have colleges and uni- 
versities; we have many churches and many law-abiding peo- 
ple—the average community of an American State. Those men 
and women of our race, our blood, and our type and standard 
of life and living can not compete with oriental labor and live. 
They can not do it. We are engaged in many industries in Cali- 
fornia the products of which come into competition with oriental 
industries and products, the only difference in the competition 
being the question of freight across the Pacific Ocean, 

I stated it somewhat dogmatically, but as an economic fact, 
that my people and yours in California can not compete with 
the cheap pauper labor of China. The only way this Govern- 
ment can help California and our people is by imposing tariff 
duties upon these competing articles. Does the Senator think 
that we should remove these protective duties and bring about 
on our part this suicidal competition with the cheap oriental 
labor? It is a very practical thing with us. It comes home to 
men’s firesides and bosoms, perhaps even more directly than the 
problem confronting Louisiana yonder in regard to her sugar. 

I want to test this matter and in candor ask the question, 
knowing I will receive a candid answer: Does the Senator think 
we should remove these protective duties, or not impose pro- 
tective duties, in respect to the industries immediately and 
directly engaged in by the people of California? If what the 
Senator has said with emphasis and earnestness be true eco- 
nomically and for the welfare of our country, then I draw this 
conclusion, that we should remove these protective duties, the 
result of which will be certain and fatal to California. Where- 
fore, to repeat myself, what is the Senator’s position with re- 
spect to the levying of duties on industries in which we are 
directly engaged in California and which come directly in com- 
petition with the products of the oriental countries? I have 
mentioned China. I would include also Japan and the farther 
east. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, it is very difficult to answer 
a general question, and I would not attempt to answer the 
Senator from California except candidly. I have expressed my 
emphatic dissent from the doctrine of protection, my inveterate 
hostility and abhorrence of the policy of creating industries by 
the operation of law which, but for the favoring statute, 
would never have proven profitable in this country. 

It is nevertheless true that vast industries have been hot- 
housed by law, and that millions have been invested in those 
industries. I am not prepared to say that at one fell blow 
I would smash all those industries, if the removal of all 
protective duties would do it. The doctor may believe in the 
evils of excessive alcoholism, and yet he would give alcohol to 
a patient who is suffering from delirium. It may be neces- 
sary, to bring us back to an open and honest revenue basis 
or system of collecting our import duties, to temporize with 
these industries which have been unduly and unreasonably 
fostered. But I would write every tariff bill with the ultimate 
goal of a duty sufficient to raise the necessary revenue, and 
where the purpose of the duty should be the securing of a 
revenue, and not the fostering of an industry. 

Where there is an incidental protection that does not amount 
to extortion upon the consumer, I would not always object 
to merely incidental protection. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I had not intended to ad- 
dress the Senate, but I do wish to say a few words in connéction 
with what has been suggested with reference to the policy of the 
Government as applied to industries in our country. I person- 
ally have never been able to draw the line where the tariff for 
revenue stops and the tariff for protection begins. For in- 
Stance, some 12 or 15 years ago, when the Government needed 
less than $1,000,000,000 annually to carry on the affairs of the 
Government, the theory of a tariff for revenue only necessarily 
would have required niuch less than would be justified even 


under that theory to be applied as a tariff when we now need 
annually $5,000,000,000 of revenue. 

But if the object of any definite policy in this country is only 
to impose such tariff as is considered necessary for the revenue, 
and if we then take that subject which has been referred to 
Several times, the rice industry, we find that a tariff based upon 
the Democratic theory may be just a litfle bit less than what 
is absolutely essential to maintain that industry in this country 
when competing with cheap, Asiatic labor. Therefore the 
Democratic theory would be to destroy that industry by con- 
sidering only the amount of money which the Government 
needed under pre-war conditions. 

This proved to be the case under the Underwood law, because 
during the 10 months of its operation previous to the World 
War in 1914 the statistics inform us that the importations of 
clean rice increased fourfold over the previous year. The result 
was that the duty imposed at that time would defeat itself be- 
cause it would destroy the industry and give the control to 
foreigners. When they disregard the needs of the particular 
industry in this country, they forget that the numerous Ameri- 
can citizens employed in that industry would be absolutely 
thrown out of employment and forget that which to me is of 
primary importance. But, considering it only on the theory 
upon which they base their argument, that of receiving only 
such revenue as the Government needs, that very industry just 
discussed, the rice industry, demonstrates that within a period 
of two or three years, after the tariff act of 1913, the industry 
would be absolutely wiped out as a domestic industry and that 
source of wealth absolutely destroyed. So that argument does 
not appeal to me at all. 

I prefer to consider first and foremost the interests of the 
American people employed and the interests of those whose 
entire assets and finances are involved in the industry; there- 
fore when the question arises of fixing a duty for that particu- 
lax industry—and when I refer to the rice industry I am not 
referring to it otherwise than as a mere illustration, because 
my theory has always been that what I desire for my people 
I am willing to grant to other industries, no matter what sec- 
tion of the country it may benefit—when we come to frame such 
a tariff as we are now attempting to do my only concern is to 
fix such a tariff as, applied to an industry which has demon- 
strated that it is possible of development, will sustain it and 
maintain it. 

When we discuss the rice industry as it has been discussed 
this afternoon, I remind Senators that the statistics show that 
in 1895 it was so insignificant that the Agricultural Yearbook 
for that year did not even mention it; but in 1921 we produced 
in this country 1,400,000 pounds of rice. That shows that we 
have progressed to the point in that limited time where we are 
supplying to the domestic market over two-thirds of its de- 
mands, and with proper protection in a few years the industry 
will meet all the requirements for this market, and when 
it does then the tariff will not affect it at all and it will need 
no protection. Thus another industry will be built in the 
United States which will supply local needs entirely through 
the efforts of American capital and American labor, who buy 
entirely everything they need in the domestic market. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, will my good friend from 
Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. With pleasure. N 

Mr. STANLEY. I hesitate to interrupt the trend of the 
splendid argument of the Senator from Louisiana, but when he 
begins to talk about the tariff and the needs of Louisiana for 
protection as regards this particular industry I feel almost like 
Agrippa did before old Paul, “Almost thou persuadest me to be 
a Christian.” But I can not quite agree with the Senator. 

If what the Senator says is correct, that until 1910 there was 
no rice worth mentioning raised in this country, what becomes 
of the horrible sight invoked by the imaginative Senator from 
California [Mr. SuHorremce], who says that if we do not have 
a duty on rice the Japanese will reduce all the people in Cali- 
fornia to penury? What did they do before 1910 if they did not 
raise rice? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. They did raise rice before 1910, I will 
say to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. I am not agreeing with what the Senator 
said, that it was a negligible quantity. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The rice industry has been a large in- 
dustry in my State for many years. It was an important in- 
dustry locally in the State many years before 1895, but about 
1894 other States took it up and it has developed wonderfully. 
For instance, the development in my own State has reached the 
point where there are 700,000 acres of land in cultivatiom pro- 
ducing rice. The State of California has taken it up more re- 
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cently than 1895, but it has made wonderful progress there, and 
so it has in Arkatisas, Texas, and other States. Without ade- 
quate protection to counterbalance the difference in the cost of 
production and labor to maintain the American standard of life 
as compared with a Chinese who works for $8.60 per year, it 
could have made no progress at all, The result would be that 
the Government under the Democratic theory would prevent its 
development or destroy it. It would destroy through its policy 
what promises in the very near future to be a self-sustaining 
industry in this country. 

It would have gone nowhere at all except with an adequate 
protection. Even under the previous Democratic tariff law the 
duty was inadequate. The Democratic Party has not always 
been a free-trade party. Its leaders have not advocated free 
trade. 2 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppe in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr, BROUSSARD. T yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. ‘The Senator says the Democratic Party has 
not always been a free-trade party. Let me say to him in 
brotherly love and candor that it is not now a free-trade party. 
The Senator's language implies that it might be. That must 
never be allowed to go out before the country. 

Mr, BROUSSARD. But there are many advocates of free 
trade in the Democratic ranks, too many, according to my own 
views, so far as that is concerned. ° 

Mr. WATSON òf Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I think if my friend from Arizona 
will examine the Democratic platforms since the Civil War he 
will find the party does declare for free trade. 

Mr, STANLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. I disli to see this debate degenerate into 
what Bacon would call a logomachy. There are no two men 
who seem to agree about what free trade means. Those who 
inveigh against free trade erect a man of straw in assuming 
that free trade is trade unrestricted and untouched by the im- 
position of revenues. Nobody I ever heard of is in favor of 
that. The collection of taxes by the imposition of duties upon 
certain imports is practiced by free-trade countries, so called, 
just as much as by protective countries. 

If the Senator means to say that a free trader is a man who 
would impose no duties, I know of no free trader. If the 
Senator means to say that a free trader is a man who would, 
as fur as possible, collect his duties from noncompetitive prod- 
ucts in order that a maximum of income might come to the 
Government from a minimum duty, I know of many who advo- 
cate such a theory. 

Mr, BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I think I have cove: ad 
the subject that I wanted to discuss, which was suggested to 
ine by the colloquies in which were involved two of the main 
staple industries of my State. 

I agree with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Srantey] that 
all Democrats are not free traders. There are a very few, I 
think, who are free traders; but there are two other classes of 
Democrats—one the tariff for revenue Democrat and the other 
the Democrat who goes a little further and is for a tariff for 
revenue with incidental protection. Surrounding the tariff for 
revenue only Democrat, the tariff for revenue with incidental 
protection Democrat, and the man who stands for protection 
I think there is a twilight zone within which it Is very difficult 
for anybody to draw a line of demarcation between the three 
classes. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, returning to my 
friend the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lona], I 
eall attention to the fact that he stated that the tariff of 1828, 
which was enacted some time before Dickens’s American Notes 
were written and previous to his reference to pauperism, was 
called the “tariff of abominations.” In his correction of my 
mistake as to the date of the Walker tariff the Senator from 
Massachusetts fell into two errors of his own. What Dickens 
said about there being no pauperism in New England does not 
occur in his American Notes, but in a private letter to John 
Forster, aud the “tariff of abominations ” was not in existence 
when Mr. Dickens in January, 1842, visited Boston. In Taylor's 
splendid work “Is Protection a Benefit?” I find the following 
on page 44: 

Under these circumstances, in 1833, our fifth tariff was passed, called 
the “compromise tariff.“ The presidential election was Just over. 
Clay went into the canvass against Jackson as an advocate of high 
protection. He was beaten in the race. The country seemed to have 
spoken against protection, and Congress spent the entire winter in 
wrangles over the tariff Finally, near the end of the session, Clay 


n, 
proposed a new bill as a substitute for all others. Calboun’s support 
Wus secured, and the united influence of ‘the two was sufficient to ‘carry 


it through against the high protectionists, led by Webster. It went 
into effect just in time to vent the hostile collision ‘between South 
Carolina and the General vernment over the nullification troubles. 
The iaw pares fora gradual reduction of all duties above 20 

they should reach that re on the home valuation. This 
‘was what is called a “horizontal tarif.” Under its operation the 
duties were slowly lowered. * .* This tariff, as its name implies, 
‘Was a’ mere political expedient. 

That is to say, it brought about peace between Jackson, Clay, 
and Webster on one side, and the nullifiers on the other. 

That was the tariff that was in operation and had been for 
nine years when Charles Dickens visited Boston and spoke of 
the splendid benefits and results which that low tariff had 
brought about. It was after that time that the tariff of the 
Whig Party was passed in 1842; of course not in January, 
but after Mr. Dickens wrote his letter. The “ tariff of abomina- 
tions“ was passed in 1828, Mr. President. The compromise 
tariff of 1833 was in existence for nine years, carrying it beyond 
the time when Mr. Dickens landed in New England. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President, the Senate of the United 
States, the greatest deliberative body in the world, as I have 
often heard, has now deliberated 5 hours and 20 minutes on 
4 cents’ worth of formic acid, and I wish to know if it is not 
about time that we voted on it. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] on 
behalf of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick] to the 
hmendment of the committee, which will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. On page 2, line 25, after the words 
“formic acid,” it is proposed to amend the amendment of the 
Committee on Finance by striking out the numeral “4” and 
inserting the numeral‘ 6,“ so as to read: 


Formic acid, 6 cents per pound. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon to the amendment of the 
«committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Harrison McKinley Simmons 
Ball Heflin MeLean Smoot 
Borah Hitcheock McNary Spencer 
Brandegee Johnson Nelson Stanley 
Broussard Jones, N. Mex. Newberry Sterlin 
Bursum Jones, Wash. Nicholson Sutherland 
Capper Kellogg orbeck nson 
Caraway Kendrick Oddie 0 

Curtis Keyes Overman Underwood 
Dial King Pn Wadsworth 
Dillingham Ladd Phipps W: Mass, 
Elkins La Follette Pittman Warren 
Fletcher Lenroot Poindexter Watson, Ga. 
Frelinghuysen Lodge Rawson Watson, Ind. 
Gooding McCormick Sheppard Willis 

Hale McCumber Shields 

Harris McKellar Shortridge 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I wish to announce that the 
junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] is in attendance 
upon a hearing of the Committee on Agriculture. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. McNary] on behalf of the Senator from IIIinois 
(Mr, McCorauck] to the amendment reported by the committee 
on page 2, line 25, the item relative to formic acid. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator in charge of the bill whether the effect of the change 
from an ad valorem duty as provided in the House bill to a 
specific duty is to increase or decrease the rate? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The specific rate provided by the Senate 
bill is about the same as the ad valorem rate of the House bill, 
which was 25 per cent. The commodity is now worth 16 cents 
a pound, so that a duty of 4 cents a pound is equivalent to a 
duty of 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If it is the same in effect, then why is 
it changed? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Because we have endeavored to substitute 
specific duties for ad valorem duties wherever we could do so. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Why? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Because we regard specific @uties as 
better than ad valorem duties. As I have explained heretofore, 
it is more desirable to impose a specific duty, where it may be 
imposed, for the reason that the same article pays the same 
duty no matter from what country it is imported, whereas if a 
duty is imposed on the ad valorem basis, then a commodity 


i pays one duty when coming from Germany, another duty when 
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coming from Japan, another duty when coming from Great 
Britain, and still another duty when coming from France. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then, is it the purpose to shut out chem- 
ical imports from Germany? Is that the purpose of the duties 
proposed in the chemical schedule? 7 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I do not think the rate of duty will 
shut out imports at all. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator accept the figures 
given by the Senator from Utah [Mr. KI Nd] yesterday, which 
show that at the present time we are selling to Germany more 
chemicals than we are purchasing from her? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I do not accept that as a condition 
that is at all lasting. We know something about the cheap 
labor and the cheap production of chemicals in Germany, and I 
believe that a 25 per cent ad yalorem duty or an equivalent 
Specific duty will not keep out the German article. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator realizes the necessity to the 
American producer of selling certain products to Germany. 
How are we going to sell products to Germany if we put up a 
barrier against the importation of her products? 

Mr, McCUMBER. I do not expect we are going to sell 
chemicals to Germany. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But what does the Senator expect to 
purchase from Germany if we impose prohibitory tariff duties 
against her chemicals? 

Mr. McCUMBER,. If the Senator desires to ask me that 
question again, I will answer it, although I have answered it 
a great many times. For 50 years we have sold Great Britain 
from two to three times as much as we have ever bought from 
her. The balance of trade has always been immensely in our 
favor. It did not break Great Britain during all of those 
years; she was able to trade with some other country and was 
able to buy our products. She bought our products because 
she could buy them probably cheaper. Every nation will go to 
the market which is the best purchasing market for the things 
it needs to purchase for its people. What we want to take 
eare of is our own market. Let other peoples take care of 
theirs. I have no doubt that Germany will be able to sell her 
products in South America in a very short time and that she 
will probably. be able to drive us entirely out of that market. 
I have no doubt that she will, to a considerable extent, drive 
us out of the market in the Orient, and she will get enough 
from those sources to buy the commodities which she needs 
of us. I am not worrying as to what either the United King- 
dom or France or Germany will purchase from the United 
States as much as I am worrying about holding the market of 
the United States for the producers of America. That is the 
one important thing. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator leaves the subject which I 
brought up. I am not talking about trade with Great Britain. 
I am not talking about pre-war trade. Before the war we had 
a great trade with Germany, and there was a great balance in 
our favor, and Germany was able to pay that balance. Does the 
Senator think now that Germany is in any position to pay a 
balance of trade against her and in our favor? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have stated that I think in a very 
short time Germany will drive the United States out of the 
markets of South America and many other countries, and she 
will produce a sufficient balance of trade in her favor to use 
the same amount of money for purchasing American products 
of the things she must purchase from us. I do not think there 
has to be an exact balancing of trade as between any two 
nations. Each nation trades with the country with which it 
can trade to the best advantage. The British may have a trade 
with the Orient that is much superior to ours, and then we 
may have a trade with Great Britnin which is superior to that 
which we have with France or with Germany. It is not de- 
pendent at all upon any equality or exact balancing of the 
trade relations between any two countries. Each country un- 
doubtedly will be able to take care of its own trade. I am 
simply maintaining that the first duty of the American people is 
to so protect the American market that the American producer 
may be able to sell his products in his own market in competi- 
tion with the products of other countries, and that is all that 
this tariff bill is intended to accomplish. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I understand the Senator's anxiety that 
our market is going to be flooded and that our producers are 
going to be driven out of business; but the Senator knows 
very welb these facts: Before the war the United States had 
an enormous balance of trade in our favor against all the 
world. Taking all of the nations together, we had a great bal- 
ance of trade in our favor. 

The Senator knows that that balance of trade continued in 
our favor all through the war. The Senator knows that that 
balance of trade has continued all since the war; and now how 


is the Senator going to explain to the people of the United 
States how the rest of the world is going to pay us for that 
balance of trade? How can the Senator conyince the people of 
the United States that we can continue to export our goods to 
the rest of the world when we build a Chinese wall around the 
country to keep exports from coming in here? 

Germany can not pay us in cash, Great Britain can not pay 
us in cash. France can not pay us in cash. Italy can not pay 
us in cash. None of the countries in Europe can pay us in 
cash. They will have to pay us in goods if they buy our goods; 
and yet the Senator is deliberately erecting a wall around the 
United States to keep out imports, in the delusion that we can 
have prosperity by isolating ourselves from the rest of the 
world, when the only possible way in which the rest of the 
world can buy our goods is to sell goods to us. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President, I say candidly that it would 
be better for us never to get paid than to close our own mar- 
kets and allow the debtor countries to pay us in goods at a 
price that would close our own mills and factories. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then the Senator from North Dakota 
must be tickled with the present situation. Our imports are 
falling off. They have been falling off now for nearly three 
years; and I suppose he would reach the acme of happiness if 
the imports into this country should disappear altogether; and 
yet the Senator knows that as those imports have fallen month 
by month this country has settled deeper and deeper into a 
depression which is now afflicting the country from end to end. 
The Senator knows that it has closed the factories down to 
50 per cent of their capacity. The Senator knows that it has 
closed the copper mines of the West. The Senator knows that 
it has bankrupted the South with cotton which she has not been 
able to sell. The Senator knows that it has resulted in forcing 
down the prices of agricultural products in this country until 
they have been sold at such prices that the farmer could not be 
reimbursed for his cost of production. The Senator knows all 
these things. He knows that to-day imports are on the decline— 
that they are going down all the time—and yet he deliberately 
enters upon the policy of erecting a wall which will keep out 
even the few that are coming in; and he thinks the American 
people can prosper by having their markets cut off in that way! 
He is laboring under a delusion which he will pay dearly for, 
and his party will wake up some day to discover that they have 
made the mistake of their history. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, there is one thing 
that the Senator has neglected to say. if he will permit me. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. He knows about all these de- 
pressing facts of which the Senator speaks. The Senator failed 
to say that he also knows that we are still operating in the 
United States under the Underwood-Simmons tariff law, under 
which these things are occurring, and which we now propose 
to get rid of by proper legislation. 

Those of us who are familiar with the tariff have heard, 
over and over again, these same old complaints. In 1890, when 
the McKinley law was passed, we heard these same tales of 
woe. The doleful prophecies of Isaiah and the mournful 
stanzas and lamentations of Jeremiah were sweet music as 
compared to the doleful predictions of these gentlemen in 1890 
when the McKinley law was passed, The same thing was true 
when the Dingley law was passed. At that time precisely the 
same argument was made that the Senator from Nebraska now 
makes, namely, that we could not sell abroad if we did not 
buy abroad, and that we could not buy abroad because of the 
high protective-tariff wall that we were erecting; and yet, not- 
withstanding that oft-repeated declaration, we continued to sell 
more and more abroad, and in the second year after the Dingley 
law became operative—and it was the highest tariff law ever 
passed in the history of the United States—we sold for the 
first time more of manufactured products abroad than we bought 
abroad. Never was there such a degree of prosperity coming 
to any people as came to our people under the Dingley law, 
with its high rates, because everybody in the United States 
was at work. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. 
in his own time. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. All of our money was profitably 
invested, and all of our labor was profitably employed, and 
we had the American market for the American producer and 
the American consumer; and never was there such prosperity 
coming to any people as came to us under those high rates. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Wait a moment. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Precisely the same conditions 
prevailed in 1908. We heard these complaints and arguments 
all over and over again. My friend from North Carolina 


I will ask the Senator to make his speech 
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I ask the Senator not to go into the 
Senator from North Carolina until I have commented on what 
he has said. He has revealed, just as I thought he would, the 
fact that he is still living in pre-war conditions. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. 


Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Not at all. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. He does not know that a great change 
has occurred in the world, and that since the time that he re- 
fers to a great economic as well as a political revolution has 
occurred. The time that he refers to was when the United 
States was a debtor Nation. The time that he refers to was 
when it was possible for the United States to have a great 
balance of trade in its favor, because the United States had 
great debts to Europe. Europe owned our railroads. Europe 
owned the steamships in which we carried our goods. Europe 
had her insurance companies. Europe had loaned thousands 
of millions of dollars in the United States, and the balance of 
trade could be made good by the money shipments that we had 
to make to Europe; but that has all changed. Instead of the 
United States now being the debtor Nation, Europe is debtor to 
the United States to the extent of many thousands of millions 
of dollars. Europe is stripped of her gold, and to-day we have 
in the United States more gold than all Europe, all the nations 
of Europe combined haye, and our trade is in collapse because 
Europe is not able to pay us for our goods, and the reason why 
Europe is not able to pay us for our goods is because she is 
not able to sell enough goods to us, and you propose to limit 
the amount of goods that she can sell to us. You are going to 
limit our exports. You are going to cut down our exports. 

The Senator says the present tariff law is responsible for 
this. It is not. You propose to make it worse. If I were 
amending the present tariff law I would encourage imports. I 
would encourage trade with Germany. I would encourage 
trade with every nation on the earth, because I know that they 
are anxious to buy our goods. I know that our farmers are 
suffering because other nations can not pay for our goods. I 
know that our cotton raisers in the South are suffering because 
other nations can not pay for them. I know that the great 
copper interests of the West are suffering because other na- 
tions can not pay for them, and I know that we have four or 
five million men idle in the United States to-day because we 
have nothing for them to do, If I were revising the tariff, and 
if I were representing even the views of the Republican Party 
of a protective tariff, I would reduce the existing tariffs. I 
would open trade, I would solicit trade with Germany, and in 
doing this I would stimulate our exports. I would put our men 
to work. I would open our mines. I would set our factories 
going. Europe is anxious for what we have, but by the action 
you are taking you are trying to make it impossible for her to 
get the things that we have for sale. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, will the Senator let me 
ask him a question? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Certainly. 

Mr, McCORMICK. The British Islands suffer from no op- 
pressive protective tariff. How does the Senator account for 
the unemployment there, which in proportion to the population 
is far greater than the unemployment here? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The British Islands are suffering, France 
is suffering, Germany is suffering, every country in the world is 
suffering, because of the practical collapse of international 
trade, because of the collapse of international exchange, and 
you are doing nothing to stimulate it. You are trying to put 
obstacles in the way of its revival, and you are doing it by rais- 
ing a tariff against the imports from other countries, and you 
will rue the day. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, the Senator knows that 
in proportion to population the unemployment in Great Britain 
far, far exceeds the unemployment in any other country of west- 
ern Europe. The Senator knows that the only country in west- 
ern Europe where thére is no protective tariff is Great Britain. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I know that we have dis- 
covered now that the world is one and that America is only a 
fraction of the world, and that when the rest of the world suf- 
fers we suffer with it. We are suffering now, the whole world 
is suffering, because we have not resumed production, and we 
haye not resumed production because we can not get interna- 
tional exchange, and you are imposing an obstacle in the way of 
international exchange. We ought to do something to put 
American men to work upon goods that we can sell to the rest 
of the world. Those idle Englishmen in the British Isles ought 
to be set to work, and we ought to buy and sell the things that 
they can make. We ought to develop production in all coun- 
tries, and you are doing exactly the opposite in the bill that you 
are seeking to pass. 


LXII——-416 


Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, week after week the Sen- 
ator told us that the world was one during the debate on the 
League of Nations, and then followed the political revolution to 
which he made allusion a few moments ago. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], on be- 
half of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCorsickx], to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question now is on the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. KING. I move to amend the committee amendment which 
is found on page 2, line 25, by striking out the figure “4” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the figures 24,” so that it will read: 


Formic acid, 2} cents per pound. 


I will ask that the Secretary state the amendment, and then I 
want to submit a few remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment of the committee. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 2, line 25, it is proposed 
to amend the committee amendment by striking out the numeral 
s ee and inserting in lieu thereof the numerals 23,“ so as to 
read: 


Formic acid, 2} cents per pound. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, a moment ago the Senator from 
North Dakota, chairman of the Committee on Finance, in reply 
to a question submitted by the Senator from Nebraska IMr. 
Hrrcucock], stated that the rate fixed in the Senate committee 
bill was substantially the same as that in the bill as it came 
from the House. I have no doubt the Senator intended to be 
accurate in that statement, but I desire to call his attention to 
the fact that in the operation of the bill, if it should become 
law, it will be observed that the Senate rate is very much 
higher than the House rate. Let us see. 

The pre-war import price of formic acid was 44 cents per 
pound. A 25 per cent ad valorem rate, that which is fixed by 
the House bill, would be equivalent to 14 cents per pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. My colleague must remember that the rates in 
the bill as it passed the House were based on the American 
valuation plan, and the lowest price under the American valua- 
tion was 16 cents, which was the basis upon which the Senator 
from North Dakota said it would be substantialiy the same as 
the House rate. What my colleague says as to the pre-war 
price being 41 cents is true, as applied to one year. That was 
not what it sold for in this country, however. That was the for- 
eign import price. 

Mr. KING. The price in the domestic market was not very 
much in excess of that. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the article goes back to the pre-war 
price the rate will be much above 25 per cent; but does the Sen- 
ator expect that either during his life or my life any of these 
prices will ever go back to the pre-war basis? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am unable to tell. I do not 
know what economic tides will sweep around the world and 
what changes will occur in the industrial life of this and 
other nations. I do believe that there will be material changes 
in existing prices throughout the world. I hope that prices 
in the United States relating to many articles will reach lower 
levels than those which are now maintained by the trusts. 

If I were to properly characterize this bill, Mr. President, 
I would say that it is drawn for the purpose of maintaining, 
and, indeed, increasing domestic prices, and it is calculated 
to increase the foreign prices, if not to the levels of the domes- 
tic market, at least approximately to the extortionate levels 
which have been maintained by combinations in the United 
States during and since the war. Of course, this transfer 
from the ad valorem, as fixed by the House, to the specific, 
as fixed in the Senate committee bill, is designed to aid the 
domestic producer. If there is a reduction in prices, as there 
should be in many commodities, the ad valorem would operate 
to make the tax less than the specific rate. Of course, if 
prices are to be maintained, as suggested by the Senator from 
North Dakota, so that the price would be 16 to 18 cents per 
pound, it would make little difference whether the specific 
of 4 cents per pound was adopted or the ad valorem of 25 
per cent. But, in my opinion, there will be a reduction 
from the extortionate prices now charged. Sixteen cents a 
pound to 18 cents a pound was the wholesale price of formic 
acid on April 24 in the domestic market, and the import price 
prior to the war was from 4} to 5 cents a pound, 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator, of course, is 
well aware of the fact that the volume of currency in the 
United States is about double per capita what it was prior to 
the war. In other ‘sections of the world, like Germany, it is 
many, many times the volume of what it was before the war, 
We can not by any rule suddenly return to the old standards. 
Deflation must necessarily be a very slow process, and that is 
the reason why I said that I do not think either the Senator 
or myself will live to see the day when the present process of 
deflation will bring us back to a pre-war condition. There- 
fore, we must presume that all these commodities will be 
very much higher priced than at any time prior to the war. 

If I thought for a single moment that in any reasonable 
number of years we would get back toa pre-war basis I should 
not be in favor of a duty that would measure even 25 per cent 
upon the present value in the United States. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall not digress for the pur- 
pose of attempting to show the relation between the volume of 
money and prices. Of course, everybody who has studied the 
quantitative theory of money is struck by the fact that there 
is some sort of a relation between the volume of primary money 
in a country and the prices of commodities. My opinion is, 
Mr. President, that Mr. Bryan and some who shared his views 
attributed too much importance to the quantitative theory and 
ascribed to it a virtue in increasing prices that was not justified. 
In other words, there were factors to be considered which affect 
prices, which were, perhaps, ignored or at least not accurately 
appraised. But I shall not enter into a discussion of that ques- 
tion nor its ramifications at this time. 

But I call attention to the fact, as indicated by the Senator 
from North Dakota, that in this bill wherever it has been pos- 
sible a change has been made from ad valorem rates to the 
specific rates, but not in the interest of the consuming public. The 
changes have been made in the interest of the manufacturers, the 
beneficiaries under the bill, those who profit by it, to enable them 
to charge higher prices for their products than justice and fair 
dealing would warrant. Here is an illustration: If formic 
acid goes down to pre-war levels, or approximately to those 
levels, if it should go to 6 cents a pound, for instance, and the 
pre-war levels were 43 to 5 cents per pound, it is obvious that 
a specific rate of 4 cents per pound would be to the advantage 
of the manufacturer of fermic acid over an ad valorem of 25 
per cent. I repeat that one who examines this bill from the 

g to the end will be surprised to see the pertinacity 
with which its authors have adhered to the policy of removing 
articles from the ad valorem to the specific list. 

There is very much in what my distinguished colleague, the 
senior Senator from Utah, has said. That view has been ex- 
pressed by the chairman of the committee, that there are some 
advantages in placing a specific duty instead of an ad valorem 
duty; but when they thus have been weighed in the balance 
and there has been taken into consideration the disadvantages 
to the public as between the specific and the ad valorem rates 
the conclusion will be reached that the interest of the masses 
of the people has been disregarded. The interests profiting by 
this bill have sought specific rates and their demands have been 
acceded to in hundreds if not thousands of commodities car- 
ried by this bill. 

Tf one reads the testimony relating to the chemical schedule, 
as well as the testimony dealing with other schedules, he will 
find the names of representatives of greedy cormorants who 
went before the committee and urged these high rates and 
changes from ad valorem to specific rates. 

Just a word in regard to the suggestion made by the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcncock]. The Senator from North 
Dakota stated that we were not shipping many articles to Ger- 
many. The Senator from Nebraska asked him whether he 
accepted the tables which I placed in the Recorp a day or two 
ago, and which appear in this morning's RECORD, as to the 
exports for 1921 under the chemical schedule from this country 
to Germany and the imports from Germany to this country for 
the same year. The Senator did not answer the question, if I 
correctly interpreted his reply. I am sure he did not mean to 
dispute these tables. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I did not mean to say 
that we never exported a dollar’s worth to Germany, or any- 
thing of that kind. I simply intended to make a general state- 
ment, that our export of chemicals to Germany will be prac- 
tically negligible. There may be a time before she can start 
her factories again, when she may demand certain chemicals 
for a short time, but there is no question but-that Germany 
can produce practically all the chemicals we can produce, and 
she can produce them very much cheaper than it is possible 

_for us to produce them. I make that as a general statement. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, there is always some excuse 
offered by our Republican friends to meet the evidence and the 
facts which controverts their heresies. Our Republican 
friends have been declaring for the past two years that with 
the inflation of currency in Germany that country could pro- 
duce much more cheaply than could the United States, as a 
result of which our products would be driven from the world 
markets. 

Mr. President, we bought from Germany last year products 
under this schedule to the value of $12,271,783. I asked the 
Department of Commerce to furnish me a statement, so far 
as their records would show, of our imports from Germany 
and our exports to Germany for the year 1921, covering the 
commodities found within Schedule 1. This table was fur- 
nished me and it appears on page 7162 of this morning's 


The United States imported, of commodities within Schedule 
1, $12,000,000 plus, as I have just indicated, and we exported 
to Germany products from within this schedule of the value 
of $29,975,549. I would state to my friend from Nebraska 
that these are not my tables or my figures. They are shown 
by the records of the Government, which he can find in the 
Department of Commeree. 

We exported to Germany last year, when it was alleged that 
because of the cheap labor in Germany she could surpass the 
world in the production of chemicals particularly, chemical 
products of the value of $30,000,000, we not only competing 
with her in her domestic market, but we also sold tens of 
millions of dollars of products in the world’s markets, success- 
fully meeting all competition. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me—— 

Mr. KING. I know what the Senator is going to do. He 
is going to call attention to petroleum as one of the large items. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That is one, but it is not all. 

Mr. KING. If he had waited a moment, I would have called 
attention to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not what I was going to call to the 
Senator’s attention. I know that the Senator appreciates the 
weakness of his statement. I am not alarmed, of course, at 
the statement he was going to make. 

Out of this $29,000,000, of course, there was $17,000,000 of 
mineral oils. But that is not what I had in mind, because 
there are other items under the schedule. Here is the item 
2 8 cake, 52,939,000. That does not fall under this schedule 
a $ 

Mr. KING. I am not sure that the Senator is right as to 
that, but I will subtract it, and that still leaves us with over 
$27,000,000 exported as against 812,000,000 imported. 

Mr. SMOOT. That makes over $20,000,000. 

Mr. KING. Oh, no; the Senator is wrong. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; if the Senator takes $17,000,000—— 

Mr. KING. I am not taking $17,000,000 at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was not going to refer to that, except that the 
Senator said he was going to do so, and was going to use it. 
Then the balance, of course, would be less than $9,000,000. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator eliminates mineral oil, which we 
export to Germany, amounting to $17,000,000, and oil cakes, 
nearly $3,000,000, it would still leave substantially $10,000,000 
as against $12,000,000, f 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, of course, there is fertilizer, $2,184,000. 

Mr. KING. I grant that. Fertilizers are products coming 
under this schedule, and that is what I am alluding to. 

Mr, SMOOT. They are, provided they are phosphates. 

Mr. KING. I may observe that some of the imports from 
Germany were fertilizers and constituted a part of the 
$12,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say, if they were phosphates, then they 
did. I do not know whether they ail came in under the head 
of phosphates or not. 2 

Mr. KING. I notice under the head of “ Fertilizers im- 
ported,” kainite, manure salts, potash, muriate of potash, sul- 
phate of potash, and all other fertilizers, amounting to $2,220,- 
691. These we imported from Germany in 1921. The Senator 
called attention to the fact that we exported fertilizers of the 
value of $2,184,000, so that our exports practically balanced the 
imports. 

The fact of the matter is that all this talk about Germany 
being the great competitor of the United States and the horri- 
ble monster that stands in the way of our national progress and 
development is one of the figments of the diseased brain of 
some people and is a product of the intriguing propaganda of 
some of the manufacturing concerns of the United States and 
their representatives who desire opportunity to further exploit 
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the American people. It is not an honest claim, nor ean it be 
supported by the record. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] with his 
predilection to prophecy—and he must have obtained that from 
the doughty John Knox of old, as the Senator (who is of 
Scotch ancestry) has the characteristics of John Knox—tells 
us what Germany is going to do; that Germany is going to 
drive us out of South America and the Orient and practically 
from all markets of the world. 

My friend is the only one who fears that. The manufacturers 
do not fear it. Those who know world conditions have no ap- 
prehension of such results. Men who know the condition of 
Germany entertain no such fear. I haye had occasion to refer 
briefly to Germany's condition during the debate and would 
not again allude to this subject except for the reference to the 
matter by the Senator from North Dakota. These constant 
ayerments by Republicans that our trade in the world is threat- 
ened by Germany are without foundation and are designed to 
deceive the American people and to frighten the Senate and 
the Congress into granting these indefensible rates that find 
expression in the bill coming from the House and now before 
the Senate, 

I hold no brief for Germany. I haye denounced Germany as 
bitterly as any Senator has. I have denounced kaiserism and 
the militaristic policies which dominated Germany for many 
years. I have condemned the Pan-German spirit which exhib- 
ited itself in Germany and which was largely responsible for 
the imperialistic career upon which Germany entered. 

But I have said during the debate, and I repeat, that the war 
is over, and the hatreds and animosities of the past must end. 
I would feel ashamed to stand upon the floor of the Senate over 
the prostrate form of a defeated foe, à foe that is bound by the 
provisions of the Versailles treaty and by other conditions not 
necessary to now enumerate, and demand that the Senate pass 
this tariff bill upon the theory that Germany is a powerful and 
relentless industrial foe which is now menacing our industrial 
and economic life, Germany has under the Versailles treaty 
to assume billions of indemnities aggregating over $33,000,- 
000,009. She has lost her colonial possessions, her ships, and 
a part of her continental territory. I am not condemning or 
defending the terms of the Versailles treaty as they relate to 
Germany. I am simply calling attention to them for the pur- 
pose of showing the absurdity of the contention that Germany 
now constitutes a menace to the industrial rehabilitation and 
development of the United States. Mr. President, tiv sooner 
Germany’ advances to a state of prosperity the better it will be 
for the business and for the industries of our country. If 
Germany were able to purchase more of our products, the better 
it would be for the United States. When Germany is in a posi- 
tion to buy products to the extent of $1,000,000,000 annually 
from our country, it can safely be stated that our industrial 
prosperity will be greatly advanced. 

Let me add that Germany is compelled now to buy from 
abroad a very large part of her raw materials to make chemicals 
and other commodities for home consumption as well as for 
export, and she is compelled to buy upon a gold basis, so that 
in order to compete with the United States or with other nations 
she is compelled to go into other countries and buy their raw 
materials and their intermediates, paying therefor upon the 
basis of value fixed by gold. She must then pay the freight on 
these raw materials to Germany, convert them into finished 
products, pay the insurance and other charges and the freight 
to other cou es if she sells beyond her borders. All these 
impediments Must be met by her if she enters the world market, 

Moreover, conditions are rapidly changing in that country. 
Prices are rapidly advancing. The cost of labor is increasing, 
and the prices of all commodities are responding to these new 
influences and situations. I learn from a recent cable that in 
Great Britain prices are advancing. Indeed, the situation in 
Europe furnishes indicia that the low level of prices—caused 
by inflation and other causes—have been reached, and that 
there is an unmistakable forward and upward movement in all 
industrial activities. Higher wages, higher transportation 
charges, advancing costs for rent, these and other factors will be 
reflected in greatly increased costs of all commodities. 

I am not going to indulge in prophecy—the Senator from 
North Dakota has done that—but may I make the suggestion 
by way of reply to his predictions that we have not lost our 
markets in South America, and we will not do so if the busi- 
ness men of the United States desire to trade with the countries 
in South and Central Amegica. But they must pursue the 
quest with ability and honesty and be prepared to extend 
credits to purchasers. In my opinion we have not pushed our 
trade in the Latin-American Republics with that vigor and 


intelligence that should have characterized the business men 
of the United States. 

The trouble has been that our Republican friends have at- 
tempted to establish an industrial system that would permit the 
manufacturer to exploit the American public and then to dump 
their goods, to use their expression, upon other nations; that is 
to say, such enormous profits have been made in the home 
market that manufacturers have been rather indifferent to 
some world markets, or they have been able to undersell in 
many countries all competitors. 

Mr. President, we will expand our trade just in proportion to 
the liberal methods which we adopt in our economic relations 
with other nations. If we will trade with them they will trade 
with us. Instead of South America being closed to American 
goods, the ports of South America will be opened to American 
commodities, and the people of South America will buy them. 
We can sell in competition with Germany or with any other 
country in the world. For years we have outsold, to use the 
language of the street, in South America, England, and other 
European countries. We have manufactured and shipped sew- 
ing machines to Great Britain and sold them there cheaper 
than they could be manufactured in Great Britain. We have 
sold plows and harrows and other agricultural machinery in 
South America cheaper than any other country in the world 
could sell in the same markets. . 

Ah, Mr. President, our Republican friends in tariff debates 
and in the presentation of tariff bills are always warning the 
American people about the invasion of the foreigner and the 
inability of Americans to compete in the markets of the world; 
they have been telling us for the past two years that because 
of the fall in exchange and because of the cheap labor of 
Europe we could not compete with Germany and other Euro- 
pean nations, but we are now selling hundreds of millions of 
dollars of American products in competition with Germany and 
other European nations in the markets of the world and selling 
at a profit. 

I would not have adverted to these matters, Mr. President, 
except for the statement made by the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. McCumerr]. Germany will be a great market for 
American surplus products if we will trade with Germany. 
Great Britain will buy, not four hundred or five hundred or 
six hundred or seven hundred million dollars’ worth of Ameri- 
can products, but she will buy American products of the value 
of more than a billion dollars annually within the next two or 
three years if we pursue a sane and rational policy. 

We will get the trade of the world if we want the trade of 
the world. A man will get the friendship of his fellows if he 
desires their friendship. A man will get knowledge from the 
world if he carries knowledge to the world. If we “ would 
bring home the wealth of the Indies,” we “must carry the 
wealth of the Indies” to other peoples; and if we would trade 
with other peoples we must receive in return their wealth and 
their products. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In connection with what the Senator fronr 
Utah is saying as to our present trade relations with Ger- 
many I desire to direct attention to the fact that during the 
year 1921 we imported from Germany $88,000,000 worth of her 
products, while during the same year we exported to Germany 
something over $300,000,000 worth of our products. If the sale 
by Germany of $88,000,000 worth of her products in our market 
is to be ascribed to underselling and to low prices as com- 
pared with our prices, then the invasion by us of the German 
market to the extent of $300,000,000 must be ascribed to our 
ability to undersell Germany in her markets. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the observations of my dis- 
tinguished friend destroy the arguments of the proponents of 
this bill. His deduction can not be confuted. Let me add to 
what my good friend from North Carolina has said by putting 
in juxtaposition the fact that our domestic production last 
year was approximately $62,500,000,000 while our imports from 
Germany were but $88,000,000. It is like pouring*a pint of 
water into the Gulf of Mexico and saying that the introduction 
of such®a stupendous volume of water held in the pint cup 
will drown the people of Louisiana and sections of country 
contiguous to the Gulf. 

But it must not be forgotten that while Germany added the 
pint of water ($88,000,000) to our mighty gulf of production 
($62,500,000,000) we took therefrom several gallons consisting 
of hundreds of millions of products and poured them into 
Germany. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think the Senator from North 
Carolina, on reflection, would not say that $62,000,000,000 
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worth of goods were produced in this country last year. There 
was a turnover of $62,000,000,000 ; that is, from the raw material 
up to the sale of the finished product to the jobber, from the 
jobber to the wholesaler, from the wholesaler to the retailer, 
and from the retailer to the consumer the amount aggregated 


According. to the statistics, the total pro- 


Mr. SIMMONS. 
duction in this country for the year given was $62,000,000,000. 
That has nothing to do with the turnover at all. 

Mr. SMOOT; T will let my statement stand, Mr. President, 
as against that of the Senator from North Carolina. I made 
the statement on the floor of the Senate when the sales tax 
was under consideration that the value of American products 
was $62,000,000,000; but I analyzed the figures in every detail 
and showed precisely from what source the sales tax would 
be collected. It was upon the basis I have indicated that the 
collection would be made. So, I repeat, P am perfectly willing 
to let my statement stand as against that of the Senator from 
North Carolina. K 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have simply given the 
official figures. I know nothing about their correctness. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. As bearing upon the pending question I 
have a little pamphlet in my hand which has been issued by the 
National Industrial Conference Board, in which they say: 

The United States in the year 1870, with a ulation of 38,558,371, 
manufactured goods to the value of $4 282,320.42, or $110 per capita. 
In 1920, with a population of 105,719,620, the value of manufactured 
products: had increased: slightly over 550,500, 000,000, or $563. per capita, 

That substantiates the figures which the Senator from Utah 
{Mr. Krna] and the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sıx- 
MONS] have given. 

Mr; KING, Mr. President, I did not say, or at least I did not 
mean to say, that all of these products, aggregating in value 
$62,500,000,000, were finished products of manufacturing 
products. Prof. W. I. King, in discussing production in his in- 
teresting volume, calls attention to the fact that for the year 
prior to the writing of the volume—tI have forgotten the year, 
but it was after 1900—the value of American production, which 
included, of course, ore taken from the mines, all metalliferous 
produets, coal, wool, and all manufactured and agricultural 
products, was more than $35,000,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator is right that $62,- 
000,000,000 represents the value: of production, with the modi- 
fication that the value was computed on every step that the raw 
material was advanced into the finished’ produet: The figures 
are correct with that explanation. In other words, the value of 
the coal is computed at the mouth of the mine, and when it is 
used in the manufacture of steel or for creating power or for 
any other purpose then the value of the coal so used is in- 
cluded in the value of the finished product. With that modifi- 
eation I admit that my colleague is right when he said that the 
value of American production was $62,000,000,000, There is 
not any doubt of that at all. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the situation in a nutshell is 
this: The value of the raw materials of our farms and mines 
and mills and smelters and factories when added together gives 
us the gigantie sum of more than $62,000,000,000: In 1921 we 
imported from Germany, as I have stated, $88,000,000: Yet we 
are to be drowned by this devastating flood that is to inundate 
the land. Mr. President, would it hurt if there was a little 
more inundation, particularly if it would lower some of the 
high prices charged by American producers for needed com- 
modities. I noticed in the morning papers that the prices of 
seme commodities are rising. I am receiving scores of letters 
protesting against this bill, not from importers alone but from 
the people, and the more they learn of its iniquitous features 
the more letters will be written in protest against it. A letter 
which I received from New York inclosed a page from the New 
York Times, The letter contained the inquiry, Is a statement 
of James MeCutcheon & Co. true? The statement referred to 
is as follows: 


New Tonk. 
To the publie: 

The Senate committee has reported to the Senate the new tarif bill. 
This bill would raise the duties on linens from 30 and 40 cent to 
50 and 60 per cent, or in other words would almost double them, This 
will, of course, mean that the prices of those goods will have to be 


advanced. 
By way of illustration, a towel 18 by 32 inches, which. now sells at 
per dozen. would have to sell at $7.25 or $7.50 a dozen under the 


Handke selling around $3.85 a 
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We have been making strenuous efforts in the last year and a half to 

reduce the ces of all of our goods, and are most distressed at the 

thought of having to advance them at h time like this. If you 

with us- that such à change in the tariff on lineus is unwise and r er 

prices should not be forced up, won't you write to your Senators and 
epresentat in Congress and protest against this uncalled for ad- 


vance im rates. 
Yours; very truly, James MCCUTCHEON & Co, 

This statement indicates that 98 per cent of the product re- 
ferred to therein is imported. Assume that 2 per cent, or 10 
per cent, or 20 per cent is domestic, shall we impose a tariff 
on these products to enable the domestic manufacturers to raise 
the prices to the levels indicated in the statement just read? 
There are thousands of commodities affected by this bill, and the 
prices are to be raised in order to satisfy the demands of favored 
interests, This bill lays the heavy hand of oppressive monopoly 
upon the people, not alone upon the rich, but upon the peor; upen 
the working classes, upon the great consuming American public: 
Yet not a voice, unless it be one, upon the other side of the 
Chamber will be lifted to defend the American people. 

I have every reason to believe that there will be at least one 
distinguished Republican whose voice has so often been lifted 
in behalf of labor and the masses of. the people who, before this 
bill shall have finally been disposed of in the Senate, will lift 
his powerful and eloquent voice against this bill and will point 
out many of its abhorrent features. 

Mr. President, if the Senator from North Dakota had not 
classed‘ himself as a prophet, I should have been through with 
formic acid long ago. T shall conclude within a few minutes, 
if the Senator will permit me to do so. 

Let me just briefly read from the survey prepared by the 
Tariff Commission. In the pamphlet called “A-1,” dealing with 
a number of acids found in paragraph 1 of the bill, there are 
two or three pages devoted to the formie-acid industry, and it 
states that the tariff act of 1913 provided for a tariff of 14 
cents per pound. Then it proceeds: 

Formic acid is a useful material in the dyeing and tanning indus- 
tries, but other com acids have, as @ rule, been cheaper, and the 
use of formic aeid s therefore been restricted to a few cases for 
which it has peculiar advantages. It, is chiefly of interest because re- 
cent technical advances in its manufacture indicate that when normal 
industrial conditions are restored it may be put on the market at a 
lower price, which should greatly broaden its market. These new dis- 
coveries. will probably indirectly have a marked influence also on the 
manufacture of oxalic acid. 

Of course, upon the theory of my friend from North Dakota, 
prices are not going to come down. That is the purpose of this 
bill—to arrest any legitimate downward movement of prices in 
the commodities and articles which are daily. consumed by the 
people. The manufacturers are determined to prevent compe- 
tition, to prevent a reduction of prices. 

Proceeding, this pamphlet states that this acid is— 
nop than W Eom 3 it eee most closely, sog 

ro es. o Produ 
brought in cobther with the pie X. SPOTL TERE eet 
And so, forth. 


The textile industry can use formic acid for many. purposes. In the 
aycing of cotton and wool mixtures in acid bath it is said to be superior 
to sulphuric acid, beeause it is less injurious: to cotton than sulphuric 
acid; It is: also used as a 8 assistant in dyeing wool with 
a chrome mordant, for which purpose it competes with aric, oxalic, 
and lactic acids. 

Of course, those who are familiar with dyes and textiles know 
the importance of the mordant. 

It may replace acetic acid for many purposes in the textile mill 
whenever the price will justify it. 

Formic acid has been used to some extent In tanneries as a substit+ 
tute for the bran drench, for removing lime from hid but unless the 
price can be. grea reduced it is not likely to prove a. serious com- 
petitor with lactic acid for the purpose. 

In some distilleries: small amounts: of formic acid are added to the 
acidified mash: It is said that formie acid stimulates the activity of 
the yeast and represses the activity of the acid-forming bacteria, 
thereby increasing the yield and purity of the alcohol. 

Formic acid forms salts: with all metals, but the most important 
derivative is. sodium formate. 

With. our enormous deposits of the materials essential in the 
production of sodium formate, one would suppose that we could 
compete with the world in its production. 

It is the material from which formic acid is made and is also used 
for the manufacture of oxalic acid. Nickel formate is used as a catt» 
lytic agent in the 8 of ails. Many different forms of 
nickel are used for this 2 but it is claimed that the formate has 
many advantages and a large and growing use is indicated. 

Formic a forms) many esters, including: methyl formate, ethyl 
formate, butyl formate, ADA amyl formate ‘These are useful as pers 
fomes and solvents— 

That is, the esters, the combination with the alcohol. It 
forms esters in that way, combining with alcohol, for perfumes 
und those articles for whieh: alcohol is used. 


Cellulose formate, although not yet commercially develo: may 
prore an geri rival for cellulose acetate and nitrate in the manu» 
eture of plastics, lacquers, and coatings for airplane wings. A de- 
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rivative of formic acid known as diphosgene (perchlormethyl formate) 
was used by the Germans in poison-gas warfare. It can be repared 
from formic acid, methyl alcohol, and chlorine, or from phosgene, 
methyl alcohol, and chlorine. 

The earliest method of making formic acid was by the distillation 
with water of the bodies of certain varieties of ants. The name of the 
acid is derived from this source (formica, Latin for ant), Formic 
acid was next made by heating together oxalic acid and glycerine, but 
the acid made in this way was too expensive to find wide use. The 
development of the Goldschmidt process by the Germans reduced the 
cost on formic acid considerably and made it possible for the industry 
to grow rapidly. This process consists in heating carbon monoxide 
(or a gas rich in carben monoxide such as producer gas) with caustic 
soda, under a pressure of about 10 atmospheres and at a. temperature 
of about 200° C. This results in a direct combination, yielding sodium 
formate’ of a high degree of purity. ‘The sodium formate may be 
treated with an acid (sulphuric acid or niter cake) and distilled, yield- 
ing formic acid, An even more important development is the conver- 
sion of the sodium formate into sodium oxalate and oxalic acid. 

The development of this process in y gave to Germany a 
dominant position in the industry throughout the world. The only 
American manufacturer of formic acid before the outbreak of the 
European war was the Merrimac Chemical Co., of Boston, who for 
some time operated under their own and foreign patents. With the 
chan: conditions, however, due to the war, they discontinued mak- 
ing this product and are not naw making formic acid. 

The imports are shown on page 37. 

In the fiseal year 1906, when the rate of duty was 25 per cent 
ad valorem,- 38,305 pounds were imported, the value being 
$4,036. In the fiscal year 1914 the record shows importations of 
74,901 pounds. With the tariff at 13 cents per pound under the 
Underwood bill, the imports were 1,044,844 pounds in the re- 
mainder of the fiscal year 1914. In the fiscal year 1915 they 
dropped to 534,895 pounds; in the fiscal year 1916 to 131,719 
pounds; in the fiscal year 1917 they were 385,463 pounds. There 
is no report for the fiscal years 1918 or 1919. The calendar year 
1919 shows imports of 132,333 pounds, of the value of $29,604, 
The unit value of imports, as indicated in that year, was 2270 
cents. 

The Tariff Summary shows the imports for 1920 to have been 
173,019 pounds, and for nine months of 1921, 415,617 pounds, 
with a unit value for the last-named year of 12 cents. 

Mr. President, as I have heretofore indicated, the pre-war 
import price was 43 cents a pound. The price in the United 
States on the 24th of April this year was from 16 to 18 cents per 
pound—an increase of more than 300 per cent. That is what the 
domestic producers are charging. In addition, as I understand 
the application of the embargo act, this.commodity is embraced 
within that act. I may be in error, but if I understand the posi- 
tion of my friend, the senior*Senator from Utah [Mr. Sasoor], it 
would come in the category of a synthetic organic chemical, and 
therefore would be embargoed. 

This product is manufactured by the Victor Chemical Works, 
and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCorstick] to-day offered 
an amendment to increase the rate from 4 cents per pound, 
which is a tariff nearly 100 per cent above pre-war prices, to 6 
cents per pound. The Senate defeated that amendment. 

J called attention briefly this morning, and just refer to it 
now, to the fact that in the brief of this corporation it was 
requested that the rate be laid at 74 cents a pound. In other 
words, upon a product that sold before the war—import price 
at 41 cents per pound, they, the domestic producers, asked for 
a tariff of 74 cents a pound. Under such a rate the retail price 
would probably be from 16 cents to 25 cents per pound. 

I have suggested an amendment to strike out the provision in 
the Senate committee bill and insert in lieu thereof 21 cents 
per pound. That would be approximately a 60 per cent tariff, 
based upon pre-war prices. If Senators will not accept that 
amendment, then it is apparent that no fair rate will be accepted 
as to any schedule of this bill, and that no amendment which 
seeks to protect the interests of the people will be adopted. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I just want to say a word for 
the Recorp. I have just analyzed our exports to Germany and 
our imports from Germany with a view of finding what effect 
they would have upon the rates named in this chemical schedule 
as those rates are set out, and I find that out of $29,975,549 of 
our exports to Germany there were $24,951,649 that represents ar- 
ticles that are on the free list. All the world buys the same goods 
from us, because they can buy the goods from us cheaper than 
anywhere else in the world. That leaves only $5,023,900 out 
of $29,900,000, and some of those goods are on the free fist, but 
I can not tell just how many, as they are not classified and are 
grouped as a whole. 

Not only that, Mr. President, but when you turn to the other 
side of the question, to articles we have imported from Germany, 
we find that most of them are on the free list. So; whatever 
rates are fixed in this bill, they have no relation whatever to: 
the figures named here, outside of the little amount L have 


already suggested, because the large proportion of them are on 
the free list, both imported and exported. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I did not get from the Senator 
the classes of goods which we export to Germany, 

Mr. SMOOT. I can tell them. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I thought the Senator was com- 
menting on that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was. I said that out of $29,000,000 worth, 
referred to by my colleague as being the exports to Germany, 
$24,951,649 worth of them were goods on the free list. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. On whose free list? 

Mr. SMOOT. On our free list. There is no duty upon them, 
and we sell them to all the balance of the world, and the reason 
Germany buys them from us is because she can not buy them 
anywhere else as cheaply. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Is not the Senator interested in 
our continuing to sell those goods? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and they are on the free list to-day, 
and they are on the free list in this bill. Not one of them is 
taken from the free list. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Does that make any difference 
when we must find a market for what we do export to Germany? ` 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a question I am not going to discuss 
at this late hour, but I am perfectly willing to discuss it with 
the Senator, As far as that is concerned, neither England nor 
any other country of Europe buys any more wheat from us than 
they have to, and they do not buy any more of other goods 
than they have to, and if they have to have them, they are 
going to buy them from this country. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The position which the Senator 
from Utah now takes has already been taken, and frankly stated 
at different times by the Senator from North Dakota, that 
simply because we are exporting products to Germany, in com- 
petition with the world, that does not make any difference, and 
he is not concerned about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are a class of goods which Germany can 
not buy anywhere else as cheaply as she can here. If these 
were on the dutiable list it would be an entirely different propo- 
sition, but we are not putting them on the dutiable list. They 
are on the free list. : 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I can not see what difference 
it makes, and 1 do not care to go into a discussion of these 
questions at this time, but I do want to express the thought 
that we are just as much interested in getting a market for 
those things which we ship abroad, and which are not on the 
dutiable list, as we are for those which are on the dutiable 
list. 

Mr. SMOOT. My colleague gave us a reason why there 
should not be imposed the rates found in this schedule, because 
of the fact that we export to Germany more than we import 
from Germany. That was the basis of his argument, and I do 
not want to go into a discussion of the other question, but I 
rose only to make this statement for the RECORD. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I just want to make this state- 
ment for the RECORD, too. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The statement the Senator from Utah made 
a little while ago which struck me with most force was that 
these things which we ship to Germany are on the free list, 
and we can undersell the world in the products which are on 
the free list. If we can undersell the werld in the products 
which are on the free list, why not in the products that are not 
on the free list? 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be very easy to answer, but at this 
late hour I can not answer it. We can take up each item as 
we come to it and explain the matter. The Senator knows 
enough about the production of goods in this country to know 
the reason why. He should not have asked the question, as L 
know that he knows so much about the tariff that he knows the 
reason why that is true. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would like to have the Senator give the 
reason. If he thinks I know it, he is badly mistaken. I ean 
not understand the force of the statement of the Senator that 
we can not compete with the outside world on any product that 
is on the dutiable list, but we can undersell all the world in an 
American product that happens to be on the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the conditions as to all the articles were the 
same as the conditions as to turpentine, and these other goods 
on the free list which have been exported to Germany, we would 
not want any tariff; there would be no need of a tariff law in 
the United States. But every one of the items mentioned is an 
item which we produce in this country cheaper than most any 
other country in the world can produce it, and all the balance of 
the world draws from us. 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I have been in- 
terested in finding a market for these other products. I am not 
quite willing to say to the people of the country what the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota said in his speech presenting this bill 


to the Senate. He advised the people to quit raising wheat 
until there should not be produced a surplus in this country, 
and go to raising flax. 

I am not willing to indorse that sort of a doctrine, because, 
if that is the principle which the Senators had in mind in pre- 
paring this bill, that would mean that the copper producers of 
the country should quit producing copper and go to raising flax, 
and the laborers and men working in the steel factories of the 
country should stop that business and go to raising flax, and 
the cotton raisers and others likewise. I am not willing to sub- 
scribe to any such doctrine as that as promising the welfare of 
this country of ours, but that is precisely the basis on which 
this bill is founded. As stated by the Senator from North Da- 
kota this afternoon, what is proposed is simply to hold this 
American market at all hazards, and regardless of all conse- 
quences. That is the doctrine he announced this afternoon, and 
whenever you look into any one of the items in this bill you 
will find that they have combed the commerce of all the world 
with a fine-tooth comb, and wherever they could find that any 
of these things were coming into the United States they have 
tried to put up a barrier to prevent them from coming in, As 
to every schedule and every item which I have examined that 
is almost invariably the result of this bill. If there is just a 
little of it coming in here they will build up a wall so high that 
none can come in. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. Do I understand that as a result of that 
doctrine the farmers would be advised to stop raising wheat, 
and corn, and oats, and cattle, and hogs, and sheep, because they 
could not sell them abroad? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is precisely what the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota announced in his first speech, or the 
effect of it. 

Mr. POMERENE. If that is so, I am quite sure that when 
this bill passes there will be no market for these surplus prod- 
ucts. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator's statement was, 
and he quoted the Paesident of the United States, that it was 
unfortunate that when we had a surplus of products in this 
country we often got less for the crop than when we had a 
shortage; and so he advised that we produce just enough 
wheat, and if we would restrict our production of wheat so 
that we would not produce enough by about 1 per cent, we 
would be able then to increase the price of what we did raise. 
He specifically advised his people to quit raising wheat and 
go to raising flax. That was a very candid statement of the 
position taken by those who are advocating this bill. They 
simply want to prevent anything from coming into this coun- 
try and to shut off any exports from this country. If we are 
producing a surplus of anything, we are advised to stop pro- 
ducing that and go to raising flax or something else of which 
we are not producing enough to satisfy the home market. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, in other words, we should 
discontinue those industries which have been profitable, more 
or less, without the adventitious aid of protective duties, and 
go into those industries which have not been able to exist 
except by virtue of the same. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is the logical result of 
this bill, not only to stop us from producing the things which 
we have found to be profitable but to force the people to 
engage in other occupations, something which they know 
nothing about. That is the effect of the bill. 

Take this particular commodity which we are considering 
now—formic acid. There is only one concern—not over two, I 
believe—producing this article in the United States; and if you 
take the testimony of the man who appeared representing the 
industry, you will find that he said the duty which this bill 
proposes is not nearly high enough to keep that industry from 
dying. The only testimony as to this article is from the man 
representing that one concern, and he insists that the duty 
shall be about twice as high as proposed in this bill. How the 
committee ever arrived at these figures from any testimony in 
the hearings is more than I can say. The interested party who 
appeared wanted a tariff about twice what this bill gives him, 
and said his business could not live unless he did get a duty 
about twice as high as they have fixed it. His testimony upon 
this subject, however, is quite conflicting. I do not care to 
take up the time of the Senate in doing it, but I just want to 


call the attention of the Senate to the character of the tes- 
timony there is in the record in regard to this item. 

We find in the hearings before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee the testimony in a brief by the Victor Chemical Works, 
of Chicago. According to that testimony the labor cost in 
formic acid is 7.84 cents a pound, the raw material cost is 7.85 
cents per pound, the other expense is 2.31 cents a pound, mak- 
ing a total of 18 cents a pound. That was the statement in the 
hearings before the Ways and Means Committee, but the presi- 
dent of the same concern appeared before the Finance Commit- 
tee of the Senate and put his labor cost at 5.07 cents, the ma- 
terial cost at 9.44 cents, the factory expense at 2.27 cents, sales 
and transportation, warehousing, and so forth, 1.5 cents, mak- 
ing a total of 18.28 cents. 

It will be observed that the labor cost as shown by the testi- 
mony from the same concern on two different occasions had 
been reduced from 7.84 to 5.07 cents per pound and the raw 
material cost had been increased from 7.85 cents to 9.44 cents 
per pound. I wonder how they reached that, because this chem- 
ical concern is the one which manufactures the sodium formate, 
which is the raw material out of which the formic acid is made. 
So a witness of that sort can give any kind of testimony on the 
subject that he pleases and it will be true, because he manufac- 
tures his own sodium formate and he ean put any price on that 
that he chooses and then use it as his basic material for the 
manufacture of the formic acid. That is the testimony in the 
ease, and here we have, as between the hearings before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House and the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate a variation of practically 50 per cent in 
the cost of this basic material, increasing from 7 cents a pound 
to about 93 cents a pound, and all of it manufactured by the 
same concern. That is the kind of evidence we have. 

What does that mean to the consumers of formic acid? These 
are the prices before the war; prices, by the way, of the imports 
when none of it was imported to this country ; when there was a 
German monopoly ; when there was nobody in the United States 
competing. The export price in 1908 was 7 cents a pound; in 
1910, 7 cents a pound; in 1912, 43 cents; in 1914, 5 cents; 1916, 
15 cents; 1920, 24 cents; and in 1921, 12 cents. The New York 
price of formic acid is now from 16 to 18 cents a pound. The 
latest price that we have was in 1921, 12 cents a pound, more 
than twice the price in Germany before the war. The German 
product is selling for more than twice what it was before the war. 

Now, upon what theory shall you Say that you are scared? Is 
there not something wrong with this American price? Is not 
this one concern which manufactures its own formate wanting 
to build up a monopoly in this case, to keep up the prices to two 
or three times what they were before the war? The question of 
price, according to the members of the Finance Committee, is 
all that has been considered in framing the bill. Shall we build 
up a tariff here which will permit these commodities to remain 
at such high prices? 

The Senator from North Dakota this afternoon announced a 
new doctrine. He said in response to the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
King] that the volume of money in the world had increased. We 
have had everything interjected into the discussion heretofore 
except that, and that is something new. The Senator brings in 
the quantitative theory of money, and he does that to explain 
just such things as this, that the price of these commodities shall 
be kept up higher than it was before the war because there is 
more money in this country than there was before the war. 

I would like to have the chairman of the Finance Committee 
tell us what percentage he wants to allow on these prices to ac- 
count for that theory. The great Finance Committee in its wis- 
dom, when it was considering the question of the quantitative 
theory of money, has justified an increase in prices. I would like 
to have some one of them rise and tell us how much of a factor 
that was in the framing of the bill. 

They say they are going to try to equalize the difference in 
trade conditions; that they have done it by considering the 
prices which prevail in this country now and those which pre- 
vail in other countries, and then want to keep up these prices 
because of the quantitive theory of money, because we have 
more money than we had before. I would like to know how 
much of a controlling factor that was with the committee in 
framing the bill. 

Mr. President, it is another illustration of the very confused 
and uncertain foundation underlying the whole bill. We were 
first told that the bill was framed for the purpose of equalizing 
the difference in the cost of production here and abroad. We 
asked where they got it. Then they said they got it from prices 
and wanted to equalize that condition. Now they want to jus- 
tify the high prices, and so they talk to us about the quantitive 
theory of money, ° 
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Mr. President, it is getting late. I wonder if the Senator from 
North Dakota intends to move an executive session or to ad- 


urn? 

Mr. McCUMBER: Mr. President, I intend to get a vote on 
this item if I can. 

“Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I hope also that we may get a 
vote on the item, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I was very much interested in 
the able speech made by. the Senator from New Mexico. He 
touched upon: a suggestion made by the Senator from North 
Dakota about the money supply in the United States. If I 
understood him correctly, the Senator from North Dakota as- 
serts that there is mere money per capita in circulation now 
than we have ever had. Ý 

I dispute that proposition. I grant that there is more money 
in the United States now than there ever has been in its his- 
tory, but that money is being hoarded, that money is being kept 
out of circulation. The common man, the, average business 
man, can not get in touch with that money. It is not serving 
the needs of the people. 

The fact that there is money hoarded in Wall Street by the 
millions and the billions does not help the man in the West, 
in the North, in the East, or in the South, who needs money 
to carry on his business. While the distinguished Senator 
from North Dakota and those who support his measure are 
trying to legislate money into the pockets of the monopolies of 
the country I suggest that they do something to loose the purse- 
strings so that the common man can get money to carry on his 
business, so that the man who has something that he wants 
to do can get the necessary money to do it, so that those who 
are unemployed can have employment. 

The farmer who has his cotton prices driven down far below 
the cost of production would like very much to have some- 
thing done that would enable him to get at least the cost of 
production. I saw the Republican side on yesterday vote to 
increase the tariff tax on arsenic, I believe it was, 8 cents a 
pound—2 cents a pound, the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
indicates to me by holding up two fingers—increasing the price 
of the material that the farmer needs in so many ways, taxing 
it and increasing the burden of the farmer. Yet now we are 
told that he ought to smile and be thankful because there is 
more money—not in circulation, but somewhere in the United 
States. 

Well, Mr. President, it is not in circulation. What value is 
it to me when I am hungry and there is a mountain of food 
piled up in my sight if I can not get to it? Of what value is 
it to me that gold be stored in the vaults of the country if I 
need money to carry on my business and can not get it? For- 
mer Senator Dolliver, able and brilliant Senator from Iowa, 
illustrated the situation in speaking in this Chamber many 
years ago when he said, “I might be standing on the street 
corner talking to two other men. I may have had three square 
meals that day. Upon your theory,” he said, “it would be 
claimed we have had an average of one meal apiece, when as 
a matter of fact I had all three of the meals and the other 
two men had no meal at all.” 

That is the situation we have in this country with the money 
that is being hoarded, and then Senators talk about so much 
money being in circulation. It is not true. It has been re- 
tired from circulation. The Republicans have contracted the 
curréncy, deflated credits, not by the millions but by the hun- 
dreds of millions. That is what they have done. This money 
is not out serving the needs of the people, and I do not want the 
impression to get out that all of us agree to the suggestion 
that there is more money in cireulation now than we have ever 
had at any time. There is not now in circulation anything 
like the amount that we had in 1919. I grant that we have 
more money in the country, but not in circulation, The money 
supply of the United States was intended to serve the needs 
of the people of the United States. It is not doing it. It is 
being handled and manipulated so as to make some people ex- 
ceedingly rich and some exceedingly poor. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, if we are ready 
to vote, I shall make no remarks. 

Mr. KING. I am ready for a vote. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I am entirely willing that a vote 
may be now taken. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays having been or- 
dered, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. SMOOT. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection the Senator will 
state his inquiry. 


Mr. SMOOT. Is the vote now being taken on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] to the committee 
amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. 

The reading clerk resumed the calling of the roll. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Virginia {Mr. Grass], 
which I transfer to the Senator from Maryland [Mr. France), 
and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprrwoop]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, Prr- 
PER], and vote “nay.” i 

Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. New], 
which I transfer to the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Gerry], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STANLEY (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Ernst] to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Curaerson], and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smrra] 
to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Stanrrerp], I vote “nay.” 

Mr. HEFLIN (when Mr. Unperwoon’s name was called), 
My colleague [Mr. Unperwoop] is paired with the senior Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Loben]. If my colleague were 
present he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. WINS]. In his absence I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. bu Pont] and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Swanson] is necessarily absent. I promised to take care 
of him by pair during the day. I find I can transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Virginia to the junior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. WILLI nI. I do so, and shall vote. I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. McKINLEY. I transfer my pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] to the senior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Pace] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Resp] is absent. If he were present, he 
would vote “yea” on the pending amendment. 

I also desire to state that had the Senator from Missouri 
been present. during the last few days he would have voted 
“yea” upon the several amendments which have been offered 
by the minority to the amendments reported by the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). I desire fo announce the transfer of my pair with the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Fernatp] to the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Rrep], and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosryson]. I transfer that pair 
to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow], and will 
vote. I vyote “nay.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I transfer my general pair with 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wars] to the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cameron] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. WATSON] ; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epee] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; and ; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Myers]. 

The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 38, as follows: 


YEAS—17. 
Ashurst Heflin Overman Stanley 
Dial Hitehcock Pomerene Walsh, Mass. 
Fletcher Jones, N. Mex. Sheppard 
Harris Kin, Shields 
Harrison McKellar Simmons 

NAYS—38, 
Ball Harreld McKinley Spencer 
Brandegee Jones, Wash. MeNary 8 zinj 
Broussard Kello; Newberry « Sutheriand 
Bursum Kendrick Norbeck Townsend 
Calder Keyes Oddie Wadsworth 
Capper Ladd Phipps Warren 
Curtis Lenroot Poindexter Watson, Ind, 
Dillingham Lodge Rawson Willis 
Frelinghuysen McCormick Shortridge 


Hale McCumber Smoot 
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NOT VOTING—41, 


Borah Fernald New Stanfield 
Cameron France Nicholson Swanson 
Caraway Gerry Norris Trammell 
Colt Glass Owen Underwood 
Crow ing Page Walsh, Mont. 
Culberson Johnson Pepper Watson, Ga. 
Cummins La Follette Pittman Weller 
du Pont McLean nsd Williams 

ge Moses 
Elkins Myers Robinson 

rnst Nelson Smith 

So Mr. Krne’s amendment to the committee amendment was 

rejected. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


ORDER FOR RECESS. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its session this calendar day it shall take a 
recess until to-morrow at 11 o'clock a. m. 5 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


LANDS IN WIND RIVER RESERVATION, WYO. 


Mr. SPENCER. From the Committee on Indian Affairs I 
report back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 4069) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to sell certain lands on 
the Wind River Reservation, Wyo., and I submit a report (No. 
696) thereon. 

The bill relates to a 40-acre tract of land in Wyoming. Both 
Senators from that State are anxious that authority should be 
given for the sale of the land; the committee are unanimous in 
their report, and the department likewise is in favor of the bill. 
I ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
pis proceeded to consider the bill; which was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., 
hereby, authorized, in 
Co., Yellowstone Shee 


That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
his discretion, to sell to the Arapahoe Trading 

Co., and Patrick A. McGovern, bishop of the 
Catholic Church for yoming, for an adequate consideration, not to 
exceed 40 acres of land on which is loca valuable improvements 
at the Arapahoe subagency, on the Wind River Reservation, Wyo., 
being the southeast quarter of the northwest quarter, section 23, town- 
ship 1 south, range 3 east, Wind River meridian, and to convey the 
same by patents in fee to the interests herein named, the said patents 
to include the lands on which the improvements are located: Provided, 
That the cost of any special survey required for issuing the patents 
shall be paid by the purchaser, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. McCORMICK. I send to the desk and ask to have 
printed in the Recorp the report of a special committee of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce on “Present day world 
problems as they affect the United States.” 

There being no objection, the report was ordered printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


WHat SHALL OUR FOREIGN POLICY Be?—A StTupy or PRESENT-DAY 
PROBLEMS AS THEY AFFECT run UNITED STATES—For THe CHICAGO 
ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE, 


bred restent mer 
p en merican 
Steel Foundries ; Harold G. Moulton, 8 of political economy, 
University of carago C. , president Armour Fertilizer 
Works; John W. ott, vice president Carson Pirie Scott & Co.;: 
Edward M. Skinner, general manager Wilson Bros.; James Simpson, 
vice president Marshall Field & Co. ; Silas H. Strawn Winston, Strawn 
& Shaw, attorneys; Thomas E. Wilson, president Wilson & Co., spe- 
ciai committee.) 
FOREWORD. 


The time for the American people to determine the basic elements of 
our foreign policy is now. The European economic situation is critical; 
if the United States is ultimately to cooperate with Europe in any far- 
reaching program of reconstruction, we have got to make up our minds 
soon what we stand for, what we think 2 must do, and what we 
are willing to contribute to the process of settlement. American dele- 
gates can not function at any international conference unless they go 
there, if not with power to act, at least with something in the way of a 
formulated and expressed public opinion back of them. In a democ- 
racy public opinion is supreme. at is American public opinion with 
reference to the issues raised In this memorandum—a memorandum 
only, submitted to the public without recommendations and solely for 
the purpose of provoking thought and discussion? 

CHICAGO, April 15, 1525. 

I. Tun DEPENDENCE OF AMBRICAN PROSPERITY ON EUROPEAN 
PROSPERITY, 

Widespread cng ERE TS exists concerning the causes of the 
business depression the United States. Each section of the Nation's 
producers, confused by the economic crisis, have sought to lay the 


blame of their misfortunes on the shoulders of some other section of 
the 1 community. The farmer, deeply in debt and unable to 
obtain adequate prices for his products, accuses the bankers of with- 
holding adequate credit, accuses the manufacturer of profiteering, and 
accuses the middlemen and boards of trade of exploitation and the 
ruination of the country's basic industry. The manufacturer, on his 
side, asserts that it is labor, with its inefficiency and its unreasonable 
wage demands, that stands in the way of the revival of production and 
of general prosperity. Labor, in its turn, is convinced that there is 
something radically wrong in the system of production, by which the 
workers are robbed of their just proportion of wealth. e workers 
demand the right to a higher standard of life from a Nation whose 
power to satisfy that demand has been tly impaired. 

Nearly all groups, moreover, contend that hi freight rates stand 
as a bar to industrial prosperity. Reduce railway charges and all 
things else will follow. ut to this the carriers reply that rates can 
not be reduced until the wages of the railway employees are corre- 

piney reduced. Again, there is the complaint that taxation— 

ederal, State, and local—is ruinous; taxes must certainly be reduced. 
But taxes, others urge, must be increased because of the demands for 
a bonus and other appropriations. 

Unable to understand the interdependence of the different parts of 
the world economic organization, the farmers, capitalists, and laborers 
alike are led to seek fictitious remedies, remedies which, like quack 
medicines, only tend to weaken the system. The fact that the United 
States is an economic unit, each group and each section of which in the 
end must stand or fall with the whole, has not yet sunk into the con- 
sciousness of the Nation. Much less do we realize that the entire 
world is now an economic unit. 

While there are no doubt grave defects in the modern economic sys- 
tem, no remedy will be found in the present crisis by weakening or 
wrecking that system. Yet such will be the result if ignorance leads 
large ups of the coun to emphasize our antagonism of interest 
instead of our common needs. Such results will also inevitably follow 
if nations, ignoring the needs of their neighbors, refuse to cooperate in 
the solution of international problems and stand apart in the fancied 
security of their supposed isolation. 

The truth is that the United States is fundamentally dependent 
wee European prosperity. Specific data are required to reveal how 

osely interrelated is the economic life of modern nations. The fol- 
lowing statement taken from a publication of a leading financial insti- 
tution of New York, based upon practical trade information coming 
into the bank, indicates in some detail the nature of the interde- 
penos of trade between the United States and foreign lands since 

e war: 

“ Danville, Va., is interested in POE tobacco to Venezuela: La- 
porte, Ind., wants to send farm tractors to Brazil; St. Joseph, Mich., 
desires an agent for automobile accessories in India; Durgettstown, 
Pa., sends an inquiry regarding industrial enterprises in Yugoslavia ; 
Parkersburg, W. Va., wants to sell oll-well ee to Mexico; Keokuk, 
Iowa, is interested in developing a market for rolled oats in South 
America; Coshocton, Ohio, wants to appoint an agent in Spain for its 

ss bottles; Cadillac, Mich., desires to ship veneer to New Zealand; 
Monessen, Pa., is interested steel wire in South Africa; Charlotte, 
N. C., wants to send cotton to Finland; Norfolk Downs, Mass., bas a 
customer for weighing machinery in Formosa; Mount Pleasant, Mich., 
has a customer for trucks in Guatemala; and Valdosta, Ga., wants to 
export cotton linters to Czechoslovakia.” 

A recent analysis of the cargo carried by a United Fruit liner sail- 
ing from New Orleans to South American ports showed that practicall 
every community in the United States, manufacturing or agricultural, 
had some part in the production of the cargo sent ont in this steamer, 

Nor is the United States interested merely in exports. The state- 
ment goes on to say: 

“We must have a Mt peng and increasing supply of many commodi- 
ties which are not produced in the Unit States, or which are pro- 
duced in such small volume as to be entirely inadequate for our re- 
uirements. We must obtain manganese for our steel mills from 

ussia and South America. 

“ Our tanneries must have fat ey from Argentina; our automobile- 
tire industry must obtain crude rubber from Brazil; our machine shops, 
rail mills, armored-plate works, and wire-rope factories must have 
nickel from Canada and New Caledonia; our tinplate manufacturers 
must import their tin from the Malay Straits and from Bolivia; our 
silk factories must get their raw product from China and Japan; our 
clothing wools must be imported from Australia and Argentina; our 
manufacturers of twines, canvas, linens, and laces must get their flax 
from Russia and Belgium; our burlap makers must get their jute from 
India; the sisal which is to make our binder twine must come 
from Yucatan. We must also import lar quantities of coconut oil 
and other vegetable oils from the Dutch st Indies and from Pacific 
isles; coffee from Brazil, tea from China, India, Japan, and Java; 
cocoa from Venezuela; sugar from Cuba; rice from the Far East; 
88 the East Indies; platinum from Colombia; and vanadium 
rom Peru.“ 

Notwithstanding such facts as these and in spite of all the emphasis 
that has been placed by bankers and others upon the necessity of main- 
taining our export trade if the country is to prosper, one still hears 
men say on every hand that whatever happens in Europe this great 
country of ours will not be seriously affected. Let our foreign mar- 
kets go, if need be. It is urged that they are relatively unimportant 
anyhow; for our forei, trade is only 8 or 10 per cent of our total 
trade. Rather than reve over the loss of foreign markets, let us con- 
fidently devote ovr attention to developing our home markets, Is not 
the consuming capacity of the American people limitless in extent? 
Think of the enormous numbers of people who still haye no automo- 
biles; think of the number whose homes are not elegantly furnished ; 
think of the number, if one must, who are still scargely above the 
minimum of subsistence. Why worry about foreign markets when such 
vast potential demands are to be found within our own borders? 

These are braye words, no doubt, but they are based upon funda- 


mental misconceptions of the working of economic forces. Large and 


thriving dom e markets, unfortunately, depend upon forei mar- 
kets ; is hens not readily be stimulated when foreign markets are 
waning. oreover, it is altogether misleading to argue that since our 


export trade as a whole constitutes only 8 or 10 per cent of our total 
trade, it is relatively unimportant. The truth of the matter is that 
practically 50 per cent of our total cotton supply is moray, exported, 
and from 25 to 30 per cent of our wheat crop. In many lines of in- 
dustry our exports are altogether negligible; while in certain other 
ones industries the export trade is of ramount si cance. 

ile one — m argue with a show of plausibility that a 10 per cent 


loss of trade not significant, he can not argue with equal cogency 
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when the percentage that is involved is 20 or 30 or even 50 per cent, 
as in the case of cotton and copper. 

There is no escape from the conclusion that if American exports of 
cotton and wheat should be very greatly reduced as a result of Euro- 

ean decadence, the cotton belt and the wheat belt would be seriously 
epressed for years to come. As a consequence the industrial activity 
of this country, as we shall see, would be seriously curtailed. 

The effects of reduced Kuro purchasing power are already clearly 
manifest. Exports of manufactured goods of practically every kind 
have been tremendously reduced during the past year. Although the 
physical volume of e rts of grain has been very large, nevertheless 
the price of wheat fell during the year 1921 nearly 50 pe cent. Ac- 
cording to the closest observers, the European demand. was always 
sluggish ; purchases would be made only if the price were low. It may 
be pointed out, moreover, that the British export price to the con- 
tinent fell much more than the American export price, thus indicating 
that continental Europe is the economic sore spot of the world. The 
recovery in the price of cotton in the late summer was due to the small 
supply rather than to the large demand. It remains to be seen, more- 
over, whether the recent rise in wheat will be sustained through the 
wag teria season. 

It is idle to hope that our manufacturing industries—if shorn ot 
their foreign markets—could, under the conditions prevailing, immedi- 
ately devote their attention to the manufacture of goods for sale to the 

eople of the cotton districts and to the wheat farmers of the West. 

‘otton and grain growers can purchase the products of domestic manu- 
facture only when a strong foreign demand affords them a paying price 
for their products, And under a profit-making system manufacturers 
will b goods for sale to farmers, or to anyone else, only when it 
pays to do so. 

During the war period, in consequence of the inordinate foreign de- 
mands for American raw materials and foodstuffs, producers of cotton 
and food enjoyed unprecedented prosperity; whereupon they proceeded 
to purchase, with an abandon never before equaled, the products of 
American manufacture. The expanded domestic demand was definitel 
a result of the large foreign demand. The tide has now been 8 
and we shall not be able to expand materially our domestic sales in the 
agricultural regions of the South and West so long as the foreign de- 
mand for the produce of these regions continues to decline. 

The point of this analysis is that since a decline in foreign demand 
may cause economic prostration in certain basic industries in the United 
States and since the effects of this are felt throughout the entire indus- 
trial system of the country, the loss of our foreign trade is of vital 
importance, A decline of forei trade carries with it, for at least a 
considerable period of time, a decline in domestic trade. 

The qualification, “for at least a considerable period of time,” will be 
noted, The North American Continent is undoubtedly economically self- 
sufficient; and it is large enough and diversified enough to permit an 
extensive geographical specialization in production. In the long run we 
might, therefore, effect a vast reorganization of the channels of trade 
and of financial relations and get on well enough without Europe. The 
trouble is that we are just now faced with the short run, which 
must be completed before we shall have an opportunity to engage in the 
irs. Ng jaunt. Our economic organization is adjusted, as a result of the 
trade and industrial evolution of the last hundred years, to trade with 
Europe. The process of reorganizing the industrial system on wholly 
independent lines would involve the gravest industrial consequences 
and require pores years to accomplish, 

Again we must come back to the question of imports. If the power 
of other nations to produce commodities required by the United States 
is seriously impaired, it will in many cases seriously hamper American 
industries. Run back over the list of commodities mentioned in the 
quotation above that must be imported by the United States, and you 
will find that the maintenance of imports is quite as essential to Ameri- 
can prosperity as the maintenance of exports. 

The maintenance of American imports is, moreover, directly indis- 
pensable to the maintenance of American exports. Other nations can 
purchase our goods only if we purchase theirs in 55 like 
amounts. International commerce at bottom means swapping goods. 

All nations, then—even the United States—will have to bear the in- 
dustrial consequences if the process of economic and social disintegra- 
tion in Europe, particularly central and eastern Europe, is allowed to 
run its fatal course. 

II.— TAN NATURE OF THE EUROPRAN SICKNESS. 


While the persistence of European prostration and gradual decadence 
is conceded without argument by most close students of international 
economic conditions, it is perhaps well to porne out here the principal 
sources of difficulty at the present time, and the chief evidences of con- 
tinued economic deterioration. 

In some important respects the situation is better now than it was 
two years or even a year ago. Industrial and political unrest has, tem- 
porarily at least, been allayed ; food production has increased somewhat; 
and there is a growing disposition in many countries toward renewed 
international cooperation in economic affairs. But in other fundamental 
respects the situation has shown no improvement. The principal evi- 
dences lie in: (1) Statistics of monetary inflation; (2) government bud- 
gets and debts; and (3) foreign trade. = 

In the allied and neutral nations the total of outstanding currency 
has been reduced somewhat during the past year, and in some quarters 
this has been pointed to as indisputable evidence of general improve- 
ment. The truth is, however, that it is merely a result of business de- 
pression. Just as bank loans and outstanding notes and deposits in 
American banks have declined during the past year because of declining 

rices and curtailed business operations, they have also been reduced in 

‘urope. In all of the countries of central and eastern Europe, however 
there has been an enormous expansion of- currency, largely to meet 
government deficits, 

In nearly every continental country government deficits were larger 
in 1921 than in 192 h England the only belligerent nation in 
Europe that could by any stretch of the imagination be regarded as in 
a sound fiscal condition. To take a horrible 5600 806 Poland's revenue 
from taxation in 1920 wag estimated at 3,000,000, paper marks and 


expenditures at 15,000,000,000. In 1921 the figures have n computed 


by a leading American banker at 10,000,000,000 paper marks taxation 
revenue and 110,000,000,000 paper marks expenditures. The proportion 
raised 1 e decreased from 21 to 9 per cent. 

ance is still in a very grave N condition, as the follow- 
ess show: 


Even 
ing figures of mounting indeb 


1914, July 31 
1918, December 31 
1919, December 31 


1030. Rentemiher r aoa erase ane 285, 836, 000, 000 
11 „ 
1921; December 31——.———.— B28" 800, 600, 888 


These official figures of the increase in the French debt are sufficient 
answer to those who contend that France has now practically balanced 
her budget. In the 12 months ening September 30, 1921, the deficit 
was obviously nearly 35,000,000,000 francs. ee no allowance for 
interest on the Government debt to other allied nations, It should be 
added that Be opie claims, if paid in full, would reduce this deficit 
to about 20,000,000, But does anyone now believe that they will 
ever be paid in full? 

Germany's debt ‘increase has been even more stupendous since the 
armistice. In order to balance her budget at the present time Germany 
would have to double her revenues and halve her expenses. It may 
well be questioned whether any continental European Government 
could remain in power if it attempted to make fiscal ends meet. It is 
the huge fiscal deficit in Germany that in the main explains the stupen- 
dous increase in mark circulation from 70,000,000,000 last May to over 
120,000,000,000 at the present time, 

With reference to foreign trade, most European nations have re- 
duced somewhat the excess of imports over exports—the unfavorable 
balance. But this is mainly, the result of the fact that while exports 
have declined, imports have declined still more heavily, all of which 
is in no small degree again merely a reflection of the world-wide busi- 
ness depression. Only to the extent that the reduced imports are in 
foodstuffs and nonessential commodities can they be regarded as evi- 
dences of improvement, Unfortunately, the progress in this connec- 
tion has been far from satisfactory in most opean countries. On 
the whole, European trade is still very greatly depressed, evidencing, as 
in the United States, decreased industrial activity and diminished out- 
put at a time when the crying need of the world is for increased 
wealth production. 

THE UNITY OF THE PROBLEM. 


Even if it were true that a few particular nations of Europe had 
shown improvements during the past year, there could be no assurance 
of permanra in such improvement sò long as other important sections 
of Europe are in decadence. If the prosperity of the United States is 
dependent upon stable European conditions, the prosperity of France 
and England and other western European nations even more depend- 
ent upon the restoration of the shattered economic organization of 
central and eastern anropa, All nations of Europe will in the end pro- 
gress or retrogress together, 

III. THE FUNDAMENTAL REQUIREMENTS. 


The purpose of this memorandum is, first, to direct the attention of 
American business men to conditions in Europe and the relation thereof 
to American prosperity, and then to promote discussion of ways and 
means of remedying the existing situation. To this end there is drawn 
up below a statement of the oe involved, together with the 
arguments, pro and con, on hig ly controversial issues. 

There are two elemental principles which, if kept steadfastly in mind, 
will contribute eer | to a sound solution of the present world prob- 
lem. They are as follows: 

1. There can be no permanent as (rig en in any country unless 
there is an increase in production. It is self-evident that we can not 
consume what has not been produced. 

2. There can be no great increase in production in any nation so 
long as international commerce is languishing. The existing economic 
system is international in be si for good or for ill, each nation de- 
pens for its material well-being upon thriving trade with ether 
nations. 

The crux of the problem therefore lies in the reestablishment of nor- 
mal trade relations between nations, to the end that through specialized 
production and exchange the wealth of the world may be increased 
and the welfare of all classes promoted, 

MEANS OF RESTORING INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 


A consideration of the means of reestablishing trade naturally leads 
to certain controversial issues. The following are the fundamental 
problems involved : ' 

(1) Fluctuating exchange rates, 

2) Trade barriers and restrictions. 

(3) The payment of reparations and interallied debts. 


THE EXCHANGE PROBLEM. 


The elimination of fluctuating exchange rates requires: (a) The restora- 
tion of the gold standard in Europe, (b) the ancing of European 
budgets, and (0) the balancing of exports and imports in the several 
countries. Let us see what each of these steps involves. 

(a) The gold standard can not be restored in many European coun- 
tries without increasing the amount of the gold reserve. he United 
States and the European neutral nations now have huge supplies of 

old—supplies far in excess of trade or bank reserve requirements. It 

des been suggested that the restoration of the gold standard would be 
facilitated if the excess gold of certain countries were loaned to the 
nations with 4 gold reserves. (It goes without saying, however, 
that this should be done only as part of a many-sided program of re- 
Sigs wegen ga 

In many ropean countries it will be found im ible under any 
circumstances to redeem the huge volume of outstanding paper currency 

in gold at par. The redemption should be made at some fixed ratio, as 
a hundred to one, a thousand to one, or a million to one, depending 
upon the degree of inflation in the various countries, 

(b) The balancing of budgets is necessary to a restoration of the 
gold standard, and thus to a restoration of stable exchange rates. Gov- 
ernment deficits require additional Government borrowing—and this 
additional borrowing in many countries necessarily takes the form of 
legal tender irredeemable paper promises to pay. This increase of 
paper currency is accompanied by persistent depreciation in terms of 

old. The gold standard, if reestablished, can not be maintained unless 
Budgets are balanced and all further issues of paper currency conse- 
quently avoided. 

A balancing of budgets in continental European countries can, as a 
ractical matter, be accomplished only by a great reduction in expendi- 
ures. In most countries the tax burden is already very heavy in pro- 

portion to per capita income. Higher taxes would tend to im e rather 
than encourage 3 Expenses can be officially reduced only in 
the following ways, all other means being of minor significance: (1) B 
decreasing military expenditures; (2) by refunding Government securi- 
ties at lower interest rates. 

When it is known, for example, that the interest on the French debt 
now equals about 65 per cent of the total French revenues from taxa- 
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tion, and that the two items. of interest (exclusive of that on the for- 
eign debt) and military expenses. alone now exceed the revenue 
from taxation, it will be readily that drastic curtailment of 
expenditures for these purposes is necessary. 

TRADE BARRIBRS AND RESTRICTIONS. 


Since the war there has been a return to a régime of trade control 
and tariff regulation comparable only to the situation during So- 
called mercantilist era of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Then the guiding Poa of nations was to develop national power 
through a series of trade regulations and restrictions designed to pro- 
mote manufacturing and to make the 1 tei of every nation exceed the 
impor While the utter futility of this bas beem repeatedly demon- 
strated, it has come to the front again since the war. 
new States of central and eastern Europe has been trying to render 
itself economically. self-sufficient thro trade embargoes, restrictio: 
and tariffs; each has, however, merely succeeded in rendering i 
economically impotent. Says the British commercial commissioner to 
a of the States arising out of the former Austro-H - 
pire, “It would seem that each State has determined to prevent the 
others from existing, even if it ruins itself in the endeavor.” 
Happily there has been some change of sentiment in central and east- 
and trade treaties are now 
There is still much to. te 1 however, and 
ill to be full ene: 


out the world. On the contrary, it is recognized that such a po 
would be likely to produce a new chain of mala nts and transi- 
tion difficulties. * But it is an argument against the artificial and de- 
5 trade restrictions and barriers that have followed in the wake 
0 wur. 

THE REPARATION AND DEBT PROBLEM. 


From the economic standpoint the ras of reparations and allied 
debts involve almost identical principles, But since their origin is. dif- 
ferent they must be treated separately. . 

The arguments in favor of requiring Germany to pay the reparations 
stipulated in the Versailles treaty are as follows: 

tt) Germany not only was responsible for the war, but her armies 
devastated a large area in France and Belgium. She should therefore 

y for the damages wrought to property and furnish pension money 
or allied soldiers, 

(2) Germany should be placed under the reparation handicap in 
order to prevent her from beginning immediate preparation for a future 
renewal of the attack on civilization. 

( France; particularly, can not balance her budget and recover her 
financial equilibrium unless Germany pare Without reparations France 
is bankrupt. Italy and Belgium are in a similar pri n. 

48 Germany is able to pay, as is evidenced her industrial ac- 
tivity and, huge profits. 

The following are the arguments for a very great reduction of the 
reparation payments: 

(1) Germany will collapse financially if forced to meet the strain of 
reparation payments in addition to meeting her ordinary financial re- 
q ments: he collapse of German exchange ce the settlement of 
last May is: pointed to as evidence in point. The apparent prosperity 
is not bullt on solid foundations; business is feverish, not nay and 
the profits are Jargal pr profits. A collapse of Germany wou d seal 
the Industrial fate of Hurope for at least a generation. 

(2) Germany has less than $250,000,000 in gold. It is agreed, there- 
fore, by allied statesmen as well as by financiers and economists every- 
where that Germany can pay only with goods. The fundamental prin- 
ciple is that foreign debts can be id only through an excess of ex- 
ports over imports. The allied nations are not willing to receive uae 
quantities of German goods nor are they willing to see German trade 
thus stimulated. They have already erected rif barriers against 
German goods. The reparations issue reveals the truth of the old 
saying, “It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 

(3) ee payment of reparations would reduce the exports of the 
allied nations. 

It Germany is compelled to export, say, $1,000,000.000 of goods 
annually for ration payments she can not use that $1,000,000,000 
in purchasin allied s. Allied exports will 88 28 
000,000 less 1 — 50 would otherwise be the case. Great Britain, nce, 
Belgium, Italy, Serbia, and Rumania need to have Germany buy from 
them quite as much as they need to have German materials furnished 
free of cha The recognition of the importance to every nation of 
German markets and of the necessity of a needa Germany to use her 
own exports as a means of purchasing imports, 
to be restored, leads inevitably to the conclusion that the 
payments. must be reduced to very small quantities for the good of the 
allied nations themselves. It is this recognition of the necessity of 
restoring German demand for the ts of other countries that is 
responsible for the almost complete shift of opinion in Great Britain 
on the whole subject of reparations. 

These considerations lead to the conclusion that tion payments 
should be confined to shipments of such materials of reconstruction as 
allied nations fy they wish to receive. 

The arguments in favor of requiring the payment of the allied debts 
to the United States are as follows (the arguments as to the debts be- 
tween England, France, etc., are the same in most respects) : 

(1) Europe has a moral obligation to pay, and it is highly important 
in these days of unsettlement that moral obligations be recognized 

d kept, 
as 2) We asked for no reparations or cessions of territory. 

3) We need the money in order to reduce our oppressive tax bur- 


dens. 

(4) We are in a strong strategic position as a creditor nation; 
debtors always listen to those to whom they owe money. Why part 
with this weapon of diplomacy? Hold it as a club over Europe, as a 
means of 8 our demands for internal European reforms. 

lintion of these debts would prejudice future inter- 


(2) The remission of these debts would gain for us the good will 
of the world, a good will which in the long run would prove of incal- 
outa) Allen ete — 1 shippin ods h 

ea nations can pay us only pping go ore. The 
interest alone on the total of government Naber now amounts to abeut 
„000,000 annually. To pay the interest would therefore require an 
excess of American imports over exports of $500,000,000 a year. Pri- 
vate debts now owing us add about $200,000,000 more to this amount. 

The United States desires to increase exports. But as a practical 
matter if we require Europe to ship us $700,000,000 annually in pay- 
ment of interest on past debts and another $300, 0,000 annually, say, 
for reduction of principal, Europe's ability to purchase our current pro- 


duction will be reduced by a billion dollars annually, and our rts 
will decline aecordingly. All who want tò see exports maintained and 
inereased should, therefore, stand for debt cancellation. So, also, with 


all those who. believe in high protection for American industry. 
(4) We can not reduce the burden of taxes by 8 Burope to 
pay: The inevitable resulting curtailment of exports would intensify the 
usiness depression and thereby make a less total of taxes more difficult 
to meet than the present total. We were 3 while the process 
of . 510,000,000, 00 of goods on credit was under way; 
we would unprosperous if Europe were to pay us. The very fact that 
we have been seeking to devise means of continuing fo n credits “ for 
the benefit of American business sugenes that prosperity here is not 
to be found in declining exports and expanding imports. With good 
business in this country our present taxes would prove less onerous fhan 
would taxes $500,000, less under conditions of serious business de- 


p on. 

(5) The answer to argument No. (3) in favor of making Europe pay 
is that we would make a more effective use of our power if we agreed 
to cancel the debt on condition that the Allies undertake to do now 
what is regarded as necessary for the restoration of world p ty. 
These debts will prove a valuable weapon of diplomacy only if they are 
actually used for bargainin ok ay thea into the pot as a part 
of the general settlement. It would be impossible, for example, for us to 
induce France to let up on reparation demands if we were unwilling to 
reduce or cancel our debt claims. 

(6) There is a final argument for cancellation. When a private 
debtor becomes so seriously embarrassed that it is apparent he can not 
meet his ee within any reasonable length of time he is per- 
mitted to go through bankruptcy proceedings and start anew. It is rec- 
ognized: that this is sound policy, even from the point of view of the 
creditor, for the bankrupt may in time become once more a good cus- 
tamer., Why should not the same policy be adopted between nations? 
Should it not be recognized that the nations of continental Europe can 
not pay within any reasonable length of time, and that our interests, as 
well as theirs, would be e if we let bygones be bygones? 

Such are the arguments for and against reparation and debt reduction 
or cancelation, ince the purpose of this memorandum is only to pro- 
voke thought and discussion, we express here no opinion on the merits 
of the controversy. It is deemed important, however, to emphasize one 
matter of policy. Granted that it may in the end be wise to cancel or 
reduce the war debt to the United States, it would certainly not be 
sound policy to do so at the present moment and unconditionally. We 
should await the proper time, and then agree to cancellation, reduc- 
tion, or a general reorganization agreement, with equitable adjustments 
of monetary obligations and trade restrictions, only on condition that 
the European nations resolutely undertake to perform their part in the 
general settlement. Meanwhile we should be studying the problem in- 
volved so that there may be no unnecessary delay when the psychologi- 
cal moment arrives. 

IV.—Wauar SHovtp run Forpien Poricy or run Unrrep Srares Br? 


The Conference for the Reduction of Armament recently held in 
Washington constituted an important step toward the sort of inter- 
national cooperation that is needed if the economic rehabilitation of the 
world is to be effected. It points the way to further constructive 
achievement. Although the conference was called to consider the reduc- 
tion of armaments both on sea and on lan 


secure an 
taken in 
e J of economic ri 
since 


ashington pns i 
a 


these countries now 
make possible, 
. in rela: 
rthermore, the moral of the Washington settlements, reached 
in a spirit of cooperation in which each nation has conceded something 
for the common good, must in the end exert a tremendous pressure 
for similar action in Europe. Peoples now staggering under the bur- 
den of military armaments will demand of their governments substan- 
tial ‘relief from that burden. Moreover, the manent administrative 


Reli now 
seek to bring about permanent peace conditions and a substantial re- 
duction of land armaments on the Continent of Europe. Since the 
economic stability of Governments everywhere in Europe requires the 
cooperation of the United States and Great Britain with the nations of 
continental Europe, in the end the influence which our Nation can 
exert for the rehabilitation of Europe must be decisive. If the great 
Anglo-Saxon nations use their combined influence to secure interna- 


tional cooperation for a reduction of European armaments and a res- 
toration of international commerce, they will have made the economic 
recove of Europe ble. 

The United States Government has reeently seen fit to refuse the 


invitation to attend the “economie and financial” conference called 
to meet in Genoa early in April. This refusal, however, in no sense 
indicates a determination on our part to withdraw from all partici- 
pation in European affairs—to adhere to a policy of narrow isolation. 
The refusal is apparently based on the conviction that the Genoa 
conference may be involyed in political controversies that will hinder 

rather than promote constructive economic settlements. 
The administration stated in reply to the inyitation that the con- 
ly economic and that certain funda- 


ference did not appear to be prim 


1922. 
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mentally impor ant issues are excluded from the agenda. Mr. Hughes's 
note concludes; “ While this Government does not believe that it should 
participate in the proposed conference, it sincerely hopes that progress 
may be made in preparing the way for the eventual discussion and 
settlement of the fundamental economic and financial questions re- 
lating to Buropean recuperation which press for solution.” 

The time for the American people to determine the basic elements 
of our forei olicy is now. e European economic situation is 
critical; if the United States is ultimately to cooperate with Euro 
in any far-reaching program of reconstruction, we have got to make 
up our minds soon what we stand for, what we think Europe must 
do, and what we are willing to contribute to the process of settlement. 
American delegates can not function at any international conference 
unless they go there, if not with power to act, at least with something 
in the way of a formulated and expressed public opinion back of them. 
In a democracy public opinion is supreme. What is American pou 
opinion with reference to the issues raised in this memorandum 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 
o'clock and 30 minutes p. m.) the Senate took a recess under 
the order previously made until to-morrow, Wednesday, May 
10, 1922, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Berecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 9 (legisla- 
tive day of April 20), 1922. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
John F. Jones to be collector of internal revenue, South 
Carolina. 
REGISTERS oF THE LAND OFFICE. 
Hugh E. O'Donnell to be register of land office, Lewiston, 


Idaho. 
Jaffa Miller to be register, of land office, Roswell, N. Mex. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. . 
James Henry McRae to be major general. 
Harry Alexander Smith to be brigadier general. 
POSTMASTERS, 
GEORGIA. 
Forrest L. Dyar, Calhoun. 
KENTUCKY. 
Allie H. Gibson, Ghent. 
James H. Branstetter, Glasgow. 
OHIO. 
Elizabeth P. CarSkaden, Castalia. 


Jennie Fickes, Empire. 
William E. Davidson, Kensington. 


OKLAHOMA. 

Lester A. Presson, Sulphur. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Caleb F. Pendleton, Cheraw. 
Pierce M. Huff, Piedmont. 
Clifton O. Crosby, Walterboro. 
WISCONSIN. 

CharleseL. Bingham, College Camp. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, May 9, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our Father of all goodness and God of all grace, we thank 
Thee that the Divine Nature broods over our world and cares 
for the countless needs of earth’s imperfect creatures. Thy 
voices are manifold. Thou art speaking to us out of the sky, 
out of the earth, and out of human experience. O make 
the truth to dwell in us. Always may it appeal to our under- 
standing, to our moral sense, to our affections, and to our deep- 
est sympathies. Let its influence and might direct our public 
and private conduct. Throughout our land bless and consecrate 
the centers of power, that our civilization may not be material, 
but that it may rise to the highest form of life through Christ. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


PAY OF THE ARMY, NAVY, ETC. 


Mr. MCKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 10972) to 
readjust the pay and allowances of the commissioned and en- 
listed personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi makes the 


point of order that there is no quorum present. 


Evidently there 


is not. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant 
at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 
The question is on the motion of the gentleman from Illinois 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the Army pay bill. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 294, nays 0, 
not voting 136, as follows: 


Ackerman 
Almon 


Blakeney 
Bland, Ind. 


Browne, Wis. 
Buchanan 
Bulwinkle “ 
Burroughs 
Burtness 
Burton 
Byrnes, S. C. 
Byrns, Tenn. 


Cable 
Campbell, Kans. 


Cannon 
Cantrill 

Carew 
Chalmers 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Chandler, Okla. 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Clague 

Clarke, N. V. 
Cole, Iowa 
Cole. Ohio 
Colton 
Connally, Tex. 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. 


Crowther 
Cullen 
Curry 
Dale 
Davis, Tenn. 
Deal 
Denison 
Doughton 
Dowell 
Driver 
Dunbar 
Dunn 
Dupré 


| Echols 


Elliott 
Evans 
Fairfield 


Beedy 
Benham 


YEAS—294. 
Fitzgerald Lee, Ga. Roach 
Vordney Lee, N. X. Robertson 
Frear Lehibach Robsion 
Free Lineberger Rodenberg 
Freeman Linthicum Rogers 
French > Little Rose 
Frothingham Logan Rosenbloom 
ller London Rossdale 
Fulmer Longworth Rouse 
Funk Lowrey Rucker 
Gallivan mee Sabath 
Garner Luhring Sanders, N. Y. 
Garrett, Tenn. Lyon Sanders, Tex. 
Garrett, Tex. cClintic Sandlin 
Gensman McCormick Schall 
Gernerd McDuffie Scott, Tenn, 
Glynn McKenzie Shaw 
Goldsborough McLaughlin, Mich. Shelton 
Goodykoontz McLaughlin, Nebr.Sinclair 
Graham, M. McSwain Sinnott 
Graham, Pa. Madden Sisson 
Green, Iowa Magee Smith, Idaho 
Greene, Vt. Mansfield Snell 
Griest Mapes Speaks 
Griffin Merritt Sproul 
Hadley Michener Stafford 
Hammer Miller Steagall 
Hardy, Colo. Millspaugh Stedman 
Harrison Mondell Steenerson 
Haugen Montoya Stephens 
Hawes Moore, IN Stevenson 
Hawley Moore, Ohio Stoll 
Hayden oore, Va Strong, Kans. 
Hays Moores, Ind. Summers, Wash, 
Henry Morgan Summers, Tex, 
Herrick Morin Swank 
Hersey Mott Swing 
Hickey Murphy Tague 
Himes Nelson, A. P. Temple 
Hoch Nelson, J. M. Ten Eyck 
Hogan Newton, Minn. Thomas 
Hooker Newton, Mo Thompson 
Huddleston Norton Tillman 
Hukriede O'Brien Timberlake 
Hull Ogden Tincher 
Husted Oldfield Towner 
Hutchinson Oliver ‘Tucker 
James Olpp Tyson 
Jefferis, Nebr. Overstreet Underhill 
Johnson, Ky. Padgett Vaile 
Johnson, Miss. Pai Vare 
Jones, Tex. Park, Ga. Vestal 
eller Parker, N. J. Vinson 
Kennedy Parker, N. Y. Voigt 
Ketcham Parks, Ark. Volstead 
Kincheloe Patterson, Mo, Walsh „ 
Kin Perkins Wason 
Kinkaid Perlman Watson 
1 Petersen Weaver 
Kline, N. Y Pou Wheeler 
Kline, Pa Purnell White, Kans. 
Knight Quin White, Me. 
Knutson Radcliffe Williams 
Kraus Rainey, Ill Williamson 
Lampert Ramseyer Wilson 
Lanham nkin se 
Lankford Rayburn Woodruff 
Larsen, Ga Reece Wright 
Larson, 5 Reed, N. Y Wyant 
Lawrence Reed, W. Va. Yates 
Layton Rhodes Young 
Lazaro Ricketts Zihlman 
Lea, Calif. Riddick 
Leatherwood Riordan 
NAYS—None, 
NOT VOTING—136. 
Bixler Burke Codd 
Bland, Va. Butler Collier 
Blanton Campbell, Pa. Collins 
ies Carter Connell 
Brand Clark, Fla. Copley 
Britten Classon Coughlin 
B s, Pa. Clouse Crego 
Bu. Cockran Dallinger 
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Darrow Treland Mann Smith, Mich, 
Davis, Minn, Jacoway Martin Smithwick 
Dempsey offers, Ala. ond Snyder 
Dickinson Johnson, S. Dak. Michaelson Stiness 
Dominick Jobnson, Wash, ills Strong, Pa, 
Drane Jones, Pa Montague Sullivan 
Drewry Kahn Mudd eet 
Dyer earns Nelson, Me. Taylor, Ark 
Edmonds Kelley, Mich. Nolan ay lor, Colo 
Ellis elly, Pa. O'Connor Taylor, N. J 
Fairchild Kendall Osborne Taylor, Tenn, 
avrot Kiess Patterson, N. J. ison 
Fess Kindred Porter Tinkham 
Fields Kirkpatrick Pringey dway 
Focht Kitchin Rainey, Ala. Upshaw 
Foster Kleczka ker Volk 
Gahn Kopp Ransley Walters 
Gilbert Kreider Reavis Ward, N. Y. 
Gorman Kung Reber Ward, N. C. 
Gould Langley Ryan Webster 
Greene, Mass. McArthur Sanders, Ind. Wingo 
Hardy, Tex McFadden Scott, Mic Winslow 
Hicks McLaughlin, Pa. Sears Wood, Ind. 
Hilt McPherson breve Woods, Va. 
Hudspeth MacGregor Siegel Woodyard 
Humpbreys Maloney Slemp Wurzbach 


So the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 

Mr. Treadway with Mr. Cockran. 

Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Montague. 
Mr. Winslow with Mr. Bankhead. 

Mr. Kahn with Mr. Campbell of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Greene of Massachusetts with Mr. Drewry. 
Mr. Shreve with Mr. Woods of Virginia. 

. Beedy with Mr. Mead. 

Mr. Kies with Mr. Hardy of Texas, 

Wood of Indiana with Mr. Favrot. 

. Taylor of New Jersey with Mr. Collier. 

. McArthur with Mr. Raker. 

. Gorman with Mr. Brand. 

. Johnson of South Dakota with Mr. Smithwick. 
Butler with Mr. Jacoway. 

. Michaelson with Mr. Martin. 

Dickinson with Mr. Humphreys. 

. Sanders of Indiana with Mr. Fields. 

. Atkeson with Mr. Drane. 

. Bixler with Mr. Clark of Florida. i 
. Connell with Mr. Dominick. 

. Kendall with Mr. Sears. 

. Snyder with Mr. Ward of North Carolina. 
. Scott of Michigan with Mr. Gilbert. 
Hogan with Mr. Upshaw. 


Mr. Patterson of New Jersey with Mr. Taylor of Colorado, 
Mr. McPherson with Mr. Collins. 

Mr. Osborne- with Mr. Bland of Virginia. 

Mr. Coughlin with Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Strong of Pennsylyania with Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Ellis with Mr. Hudspeth. 


. Burke with Mr. Kindred, 

. Kearns with Mr. Wingo. 

. Reece with Mr. Kitchin. 

Wurzbach with Mr. O'Connor. 

. Stiness with Mr. Kunz. 

. Maloney with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas. 
Volk with Mr. Blanton, 

Mr. Boies with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. 

Mr. Darrow with Mr. Jeffers of Alabama. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the Army pay bill, with Mr. Towner in the 
chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr.. Chairman, may I be pardoned for a 
moment's digression to say that it is not pleasant to be in dis- 
agreement with one’s colleagues, especially when that. dis- 
agreement relates to the compensation of worth-while and 
essential public services, When Members of the House, how- 
ever, are honored with an appointment on an important com- 
mittee, and the recommendations of the majority can not be 
approved by the minority, then a high duty is owing by the 
ininority to the Members of the House to give the reasons and 
facis on which their objections to the recommendations of the 
majority are based. Especially is that duty emphasized when 
the subject is technical and inyolved, because we know that 
the Members of the House, engrossed as they are with a multi- 
tude of duties, can not find the time to read extended hearings 
on all proposed legislation, and I know that has happened in 
reference to the pending bill. The minority have endeavored 
to discharge that duty by writing a report which they think 


is am accurate statement of well-founded objections, and in 
that report they have indulged in no recriminations, nor any 
unkind thrusts, but have endeavored to lay before you the 
bare facts on which these objections are based, We respect- 
fully ask for the report your thoughtful consideration. My 
friend, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKenzie], has given 
to the minority report but a superficial examination, if he has. 
interpreted it as depreciating or disparaging in the least the 
services to our country of its Army and Navy. 

T value and appreciate the loyalty, the splendid record, the 
glorious achievements. of the Army and the Navy in the past, 
and they supply protection and security for our country now 
and in the future. However, Mr. Chairman, we must not for- 
get that, like ourselves, these services are but the servants 
of a great people who, without intending offense or lack of 
appreciation, may, shonld—yea, do—demand that these arms of 
the Government be maintained on a sane, just, and economic 


S. 

J feel that before a permanent pay schedule for these serv- 
ices is written into law Congress should first see that the read- 
justment which it now has in mind and also the readjustment 
which the President has announced he will recommend should 
be made so that the permanent strength of the Navy, Army, 
and Marine Corps can then be definitely fixed. Unless this 
course is pursued, the passing of a permanent pay bill will of 
necessity entail needless and large expense. It will provide 
an increase in both the active and retired pay of a large num- 
ber of officers, who under readjustments or reductions in officer 
personnel will be separated from the service within the next 
few years. 

The House has passed a bill reducing the officer personnel of 
the Army 2,000, and the House Naval Affairs Committee has 
reported out a bill seeking to make reduction in the commis- 
sioned personnel of the Navy, and we should at least wait until 
final action is taken on these two matters before providing a 
permanent pay schedule, involving large increased officer pay 
for many now in the service and whd in all probability will be 
retired on increased pay. R 

In the minority report you will find a statement showing 
that we now have in the commissioned grades of the Army and 
the corresponding grades of the other services 12,769 more com- 
missioned officers than we had in these same services in July of 
1916. This comparison was based on tables giving the com- 
missioned personnel as of January last. Since that date the 
number of commissioned officers in these services, from reports 
submitted within the last 10 days to the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, show an increase over July, 1916, 
of 13,716 commissioned officers instead of 12,769, 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman says the number of officers 
has rapidly increased. Does he mean the officers of the higher 
rank? 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. And not lieutenants? 

Mr. OLIVER. No. In 1916 in the grade of major and corre- 
sponding grades in the other service we had 19; we now have 
70. We had 39 brigadier generals, and we now have 100. We 
had 310 colonels, and we now have 981. We had 414 lieuten- 
ant colonels, and we now have 1,415. We had 115 majors, and 
we now have 4,660. We had 2,686 captains, and noc we have 
8,946. We had 2,956. first lientenants, and we now have 5,012. 
We had 1,236 second lieutenants, and now, with this large in- 
crease in the upper grades, we have only 1.351 second lieuten- 
ants, and 1,142 of these are ensigns, leaving 77 second lieuten- 
ants now in the Army, 

The gentleman from Illinois in his speech on yesterday stated 
that there were a few exceptional cases of colonels who would 
be entitled to the maximum pay of that grade by reason of 
service. Now, the facts are that there are 434 colonels who 
have over 30 years’ service, and who, if the pending bill is 
passed, would be entitled to a maximum compensation of 
$7,200, and who if retired would receive an inereased retire- 
ment pay of $750 each. There would also be an additional 
366 colonels who would enjoy under the pending bill the same 
increase in retired pay within the next four or five years—some 
of this additional number within a very short time. 

Some one has asked how under the pending bill is this 
possible? It happens in this way, that section 1 increases the 
longevity pay from 40 to 50 per cent of the base pay and 
repeals the limitation of $1,000 on the maximum base and lon- 
gevity pay as now applied to colonels, lieutenant colonels, and 
majors, and those in the corresponding grades of the other 
services. In other words, the base and longevity pay of 
colonels is now $5,000, lieutenant colonels $4,500, and majors 
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$4,000, but under the pending bill this limitation of $1,000 is 
removed and the maximum base and longevity pay of a colonel 
will hereafter be $6,000, that of lieutenant colonel $5,750, and 
that of major $5,250. This constitutes the basis for computing 
retired pay; that is to say, the officer retires on three-fourths 
of his base and longevity pay. Examine Table 1, attached to the 
minority report, and you will see how a large number of 
colonels, also lieutenant colonels and majors, who, if retired 
now, will receive increased retired pay. In the case of colonels 
$750; in the case of lieutenant colonels and majors $937.50. 

This Table 1 will also disclose the large additional number 
that will soon be entitled to the maximum base and longevity 
pay, thus increasing their retired pay as indicated above. This 
liberal increase in the retired pay of colonels, lieutenant 
colonels, and majors, under the terms of the bill, is extended to 
those now on the retired list, and where the officers in these grades 
at the time of retirement had normal service to their credit 
they will be given the increased retired pay provided in the 
pending bill. 

Certainly, when the House appointed the committee to make 
recommendations relative to a permanent pay bill, they had 
little idea of having this large increase in retired pay provided 
for. The inerease for the grades mentioned is made possible 
by the removal of the $1,000 limitation on base. and longevity 
pay. 8 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER. Les. 

Mr. BLACK, I understand the gentleman to say that the re- 
tired officers would have their retired pay increased provided 
they had normal service. Will the gentleman give a little ex- 
planation of what he means by normal service? 

Mr. OLIVER, For a colonel, 26 years; for a lieutenant col- 
onel, 20 years; for a major, 14 years. There are retired officers 
in these grades with sufficient service to entitle them to the 
maximum increase in retired pay which I have hereinbefore 
stated this bill provides. 

In this connection Congress passed a bill some years ago per- 
mitting retired officers to be called into active service, and 
information before the committee showed that this statute had 
been abused, and it was the unanimous belief of the committee 
that it should be repealed. Many retired officers have been 
called into active service, so that they could be advanced to a 
higher grade and retired at increased pay. Now, the pending 
bill will, by reason of increasing the retired pay on account of 
service and the removal of the $1,000 limitation, give to many 
ofticers who have been advanced by reason of this statute sub- 
stantial inereases in retirement pay. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER. Les. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. It isa fact that the retired 
maximum could be received for 30 years’ service, If they have 
served 20 years or less the longevity will be less than the pres- 
ent list? 

Mr. OLIVER. No. Section 16 of the pending bill saves the 
present base and longevity pay of all officers. 

Mr, McKENZIE, Is it not true, however, the question asked 
by the gentleman from South Carolina is a fact as to all of- 
cers coming in hereafter? 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes. I will discuss that in a few moments, 
That is accomplished in this way, that the pending bill, while 
increasing the longevity pay from 40 to 50 per cent, makes a 
change in the periods when the longevity pay accrues. Under 
existing law commissioned officers are entitled to 40 per cent 
longevity, subject to the $1,000 limitation which I have herein- 
before alluded to—10 per cent of this 40 per cent accrued in 5 
years and 10 per cent every 5 years thereafter until the 40 per 
cent had finally accrued at the end of 20 years. Now, under 
the pending bill the longevity percentage is increased from 40 
to 50 and the officer is entitled to 50 per cent longevity pay in- 
crease at the expiration of 3-year periods, thus giving him the 
50 per cent in 80 years, whereas under existing law he was lim- 
ited to 40 per cent, which accrued in 20 years. 

Under existing law service can only count on longevity pay, 
and this service is not confined to commissioned service. It in- 
cludes, for those officers who graduated from the academy prior 
to 1916, the years they spent in school, also any enlisted service 
they may have had, and for a large number of the officers who 
were commissioned prior to March, 1913, constructive or gift 
service. As stated above, this service now only counts for 
longevity pay, and the longevity percentage is limited to 40 per 
cent, with the further limitation that in the grades correspond- 
ing to those of colénel, lieutenant colonel, and major in the Army 
the total longevity pay can not exceed $1,000. Now, this bill has 
not only increased the longevity percentage from 40 to 50 and 
removed the $1,000 limitation but it proposes to allow officers 


now in the service to count all service, heretofore only counted 
for longevity pay, for the purpose of advancing such officers to 
the next high base pay period, thereby giving a $500 increase in 
base pay, on: which longevity pay will be computed, In other 
words, a major under this bill, with 23 years’ service, not lim- 
ited.to commissioned service, will immediately pass to the pay 
grade of a lieutenant colonel, the base pay of which is $500 in 
excess of the base pay of a major. An examination of Table 1 
will show there are at least 265 majors with 23 years’ service 
who, under the pending bill, will be advanced to the pay period 
of a lieutenant colonel while still holding a major’s commission, 
and each will thus receive an increase of $300 in base pay, and 
on which their longevity pay will hereafter be computed. 

When you recall that we now have 4,650 majors, 265 of which 
will immediately pass to the pay period of a lieutenant colonel, 
and others will rapidly follow, you can well understand just 
how favorable the proposed bill is to the officers now in the 
service. A 

We now have some majors. with only about 6 years’ service, 
when it formerly required from 17 to 20 or longer service to 
advance one to that grade. Some of the majors now have 30 
years’ service, and these will be advanced, under the pending 
bill, to the pay period of a lieutenant colonel, which will entitle 
them to the maximum compensation of a colonel, to wit, $7,200. 
Hereafter the bill provides that no officer coming into the serv- 
ice can ever count for longevity pay or for advancing an officer 
to the next high pay period any but commissioned service. Cer- 
tainly no explanation can be offered why this discrimination 
should be made in favor of the officers now in the service and 
why the officer now in the service should be able to count every 
character of service for the purpose of advancing him to the 
next pay period, whereas only commissioned service can be so 
counted by officers commissioned after the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER. I will. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
to a major of 30 years’ service. 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes. That is, where I stated that he would 
be entitled to receive the maximum pay of a colonel. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The gentleman does not 
contend that a major with six years’ service will not receive 
a reduction as a result of this bill. 

Mr. OLIVER. A major with six years’ service receives no 
reduction in his base and longevity pay, because that is saved 
to him by section 16 of the bill. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. But the gentleman does 
not contend that a six-year major under this bill will not re- 
ceive a reduction in compensation bélow what he is receiving 
to-day under present law? 

Mr. OLIVER. You, of course, refer to the March 18, 1920, 
act, which expires on June 30. Now, this act gave indiscrimi- 
nately to all majors a bonus of $840, and certainly Congress 
would not bave made this generous provision for all majors 
had they known on May.18, 1920, that there would be promoted 
to that grade a large number of young officers who ordinarily 
would have been compelled to wait from 14 to 20 years to reach 
the grade. While I favor the continuance of a temporary bill, 
yet it should be so written as to take into account the rapid 
promotions that have carried officers to high grades. Officers 
thus rapidly advanced to the grade of a major have received 
not only large increased pay and compensation by reason of 
ar amas but have been paid in addition thereto a bonus 
of 0. 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes. 

Mr. SISSON. Under the law the gentleman speaks of these 
rapid promotions that have depleted the second lieutenants’ places 
until there are less than 100. 

Mr. OLIVER. Now 77 in the Army, 

Mr. SISSON. Now 77. Now, in this new bill—this bill that 
is now asked to be enacted into law—it does not affect in any 
way the promotion which, I think, was illegally and unjustly had 
under an erroneous construction of that very law? 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, the practice 
of the War Department being to promote and fill every vacancy 
in the higher grades to the full complement of the increased 
officer personnel, what percentage of officers in the service have 
not received an increased rank, and thereby increase of pay, 
during the past 18 months? 

Mr. OLIVER. I do not think you will find any. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They have all received promotion or in- 
crease of pay of several hundred dollars? 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes 

Mr. McKENZIE. I want to ask the gentleman if it should not 
be stated in all fairness that when this bill becomes a law a 

. 


The gentleman has referred 
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major would have to serve 14 years before he gets that place— 
that is, for any six-year majors? 

Mr. OLIVER. Section 16 saves to him his base and longevity 
pay, and until he has been in the service 14 years his allowances 
are those of the captain’s pay period. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. What has been said about these promo- 
tions implies that they were deliberately made, not for the good 
of the service, but to enable the beneficiaries to get a large ad- 
vance in their compensation? Is that a conclusion warranted 
by the facts in the case? 

Mr. OLIVER. I would prefer not to discuss the motives that 
may have prompted these. Everyone can draw his own con- 
clusions. 

Mr. SISSON. It is well enough for us to consider the former 
law which fixed their grade and pay prior to the war. Then 
the act the gentleman referred to gives all these rapid promo- 
tions, eliminating the second lieutenants, As to this law, I do 
not think it would be contended; that is, that this law that is 
proposed to be enacted carries anything like the pay prior to 
the war. 

Mr. OLIVER. Not at all. May I read a very interesting 
statement made by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MCKENZIE] 
during a colloquy with Secretary Denby. This is what Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie said, speaking of promotions: 

I want to be very frank with you. You are aware of the fact that 
since we got into s Great War with Germany there are hundreds 
and hundreds of yous officers who have received very tapia promo- 
tion, and some of these older officers, in both the Army and Navy, that 
I see sitting around in the room, probably served 10 or 15 or 20 or 25 
ely before they reached the point where they were drawing the pay 

5 some of these younger men are drawing after two or three years 
service, 

And yet my friend, perhaps forgetting that statement, is now 
supporting a bill that saves this grade and longevity pay to these 
young men, and in addition thereto proposes to give them a ra- 
tion allowance and increase commutation for quarters, I am 
wondering if that is a just, fair, and sane economy? [Ap- 
plause.] i 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will not my colleague concede, however, 
that if this bill is enacted-into law this abuse he complains of 
will never occur again? 

Mr. OLIVER. Let us inquire into the matter which the 
question of the gentleman raises. The minority report states 
that this bill is overgenerous to the officers who assisted in its 
preparation; I might go so far as to say, to the officers who ac- 
tually wrote it, and in prepared form submitted it to the com- 
mittee for their consideration, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. 

Mr. OLIVER. In a moment. 
follows: 

For officers hereafter appointed, no service shall be counted for the 
purpose of pay except effective commission service under Federal ap- 

intment. For officers now in the service all service which is counted 
E computing longevity pay shall be included in the computation. 

Service now counted in computing longevity pay and which 
this provision seeks to make available to officers now in the 
service so as to advance them to the next pay period, thereby 
increasing their base pay, is not limited to commission service, 
but includes for all graduates from the academies at West 
Point and Annapolis prior to July, 1916, the time spent at 
these academies in school, and constructive or gift service cred- 
ited to many officers appointed from civil life prior to March 3, 
1913, also enlisted service. After the passage of the bill, how- 
ever, for officers hereafter commissioned, only commissioned 
service can be counted either for longevity pay or for the 
purpose of advancing an officer to another pay period higher 
than that corresponding to the grade in which he is commis- 
sioned. 

Now, in all fairness, would it not be more equitable to favor 
the incoming officer rather than the one now enjoying high rank 
by reason of unusual and rapid promotions? 

This but illustrates how the bill discriminates in fayor of the 
officers now in the service, and against those that may come into 
the service hereafter. It is just another evidence that men are 
human, just a little selfish when they come to write something 
applying to themselves and which may bring to their pockets 
some additional dollars; but how quickly is the fellow who has 
no one to speak for him lost sight of. In other words, the sec- 
tion which I have quoted, and which the gentleman from Illi- 
nois seems now to favor, provides that all service can be counted 
by the officer now in, but only commissioned service by those 
hereafter coming in; thus a young man serving to-day in the 
Army, in the Navy, in the Marine Corps, who has aspirations 
for a commission, will never be able to count, if this bill is 
passed as drawn; the service which he has rendered while a 
private, where he undergoes hardship, should he hereafter re- 


Will the gentleman yield? 
I quote from section 1, as 


ceive a commission, because, forsooth, that the officers now in 


have said, “ We will claim all that we had as a private, and 
even the time spent at school; but we will deny to you the right 
to count anything but commissioned service, either for longevity 
or to advance you to another pay grade.” 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER. Let me finish the thought. May I ask the 
gentleman from Ilinois whether he knows of any sound reason 
why this discrimination should be made in fayor of the officers 
now in? The officers who undertook the preparation of this 
bill state that they were told by some one that it was necessary 
to show a saving under the 1923 Budget in order to secure any 
legislation at this session. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that if there be substantial saving under the 1923 
Budget, based on the May 18, 1920, act, which expires on June 
30, 1922, it is accomplished largely at the expense of the private 
in the Army and the apprentice seaman in the Navy. 

The House will be interested in a statement appearing in the 
hearings by Senator WapsworTH, chairman of the Joint Pay 
Committee, touching on this subject, as follows: 

It is well to remember, if we are thinking about the condition of the 
Federal Treasury and the upkeep of the Army and Navy, that where 
the great cost Is is in the lowest grades of both services. o or three 
dollars decrease in the pay of privates in the Army and of apprentice 
222 in the Navy amounts to something like two and a half million 

Since the pay in the pending bill has been reduced for the 
private in the Army $9 and the apprentice seaman $12, you will 
understand how, if the chairman of the committee was correct 
in this statement, millions may appear to have been saved. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, OLIVER. Just in a moment. Now, in the fall of 1919 
officers appeared before the Committee on Naval Affairs and 
also before the Committee on Military Affairs of the House and 
expressed solicitude for the enlisted man and urged that his 
pay be increased. They even seemed more solicitous about the 
pay of the enlisted man than they were about their own at 
that time. Congress very wisely increased the pay of the 
enlisted man, and thus the officers by the same bill secured for 
themselves increased pay; but, lo and behold, when they now 
learn that it is necessary to show a substantial saving under the 
1923 Budget, based on the increases granted by the May, 1920, 
act, they accomplish all of the substantial reduction by reduc- 
ing the pay of the enlisted man in the low grades. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD, It was stated yesterday by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. McKenzie] that there would be only about 
$1,000,000 difference in the pay next year under the law that 
is expiring on June 80 of this year, The gentleman is just 
calling attention to the fact that the pay of the enlisted man 
by the proposed bill is reduced from $30 to $21, so far as the 
Army is concerned. 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes; from $30 to $21 in the Army, and from 
$33 to $21 in the Navy. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman any estimate of the 
gross amount of reduction that will be necessary to make up the 
high increased pay of the officers as provided in this bill? 

Mr. OLIVER. Many tables have been submitted showing this 
result, and I am unable to give the gentleman an answer and be 
assured of its correctness. You will find, however, that the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. McKenzie], according to all the tables, 
was in error if you understood him to say that next year this 
difference would appear. I call your attention to Table 2, ap- 
pearing in the minority report, and which was submitted by the 
Army, with accompanying tables, analyzing the results there 
shown. You will note from this table that it is stated that the 
amount under the Budget for 1923 will be $59,376,759 for officer 
pay and under the proposed bill the officer pay will be $59,548,- 
877. All of the tables show that any substantial savings result 
from a reduction in the pay of the low grades in the enlisted per- 
sonnel of the Army and Navy. This Table 2, attached to the 
minority report, shows that under the 1923 Budget the enlisted 
men will receive $139,421,530 and under the proposed bill only 
$131,602,593. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What assurance has the committee that the 
enlisted men, when times are normal, will get the reduced pay 
of from $33 to $21? i 

Mr. OLIVER. I am not prepared to state further than this, 
that you will recall how difficult it was to secure enlistments 
under the old pay prior to the war. You will find a statement 
as to this matter in the hearings from some of the naval officers, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes. 
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Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I want to ask the gentleman, if 
the pending bill were enacted into law, how will it affect the 
cempensation of the rank and file of enlisted men in the Coast 
Guard? I have a Coast Guard station in my district, and that 
is the reason I make the inquiry. 

Mr. OLIVER. The enlisted personnel in all the services are 
to be put substantially on the same basis and T think the enlisted 
men in all services are well provided for, except in the lowest 
grades, I will be very glad when this section is reached to make 
further explanation, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. One of the lowest grades would 
be the man entering the service, Is that reduced? 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes; that is reduced in the Army and Navy. 
The Coast Guard takes the pay of the schedule of the Navy, 
and the Marine Corps takes the schedule of the Army. There 
is one rating in the Coast Guard which is not carried in the 
Navy, and my understanding is that a satisfactory pay is 
provided for this rating. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. I want to ask the gentleman 
to whom he referred awhile ago when he said that “they who 
drafted the bill submitted to us,” and so forth; and in addition 
to that I want to ask the gentleman if it contains a provision 
that the enlisted men’s pay should be reduced and the officers’ 
pay should be increased. I think the country is very much in- 
terested to know who. drafted the bill. 

Mr. OLIVER. The gentlemen who drafted the bill are offi- 
cers in the different services, who enjoyed the respect and con- 
fidence of the members of the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. I am not talking about that. 

Mr. OLIVER. They rendered to the committee helpful serv- 
ice. The committee had the right to reject what was prepared 
and so far as I know there was no effort on the part of any 
of the officers to conceal from the committee the meaning of 
any provision in the bill which they prepared. I wish to say 
that in justice to the officers. The reason that I mentioned 
that officers prepared the bill was tọ show that it is perfectly 
human, if one is preparing something for his own profession, 
to look at it through the glasses of that profession, That is a 
human weakness. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNES. of South Carolina. The gentleman does not 
mean to say that this bill was originally drafted by the officers; 
he knows that the original proposition upon which this was 
based was prepared by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mo- 
KENZIE] and submitted to the committee. 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes; I appreciate the valuable services that 
the gentleman from [Illinois rendered in that connection. I 
have in my report called attention to the fact that the bill 
which the gentleman from Illinois submitted as a tentative 
draft was in many respects a decided improvement over the 
bill which later he consented for the officers to amend and 
change. [Applause.] In other words, let me call attention to 
some of the changes. 

My friend from Illinois in his statement when he first sug- 
gested that he had in mind a tentative bill said he wanted to do 
away with all longevity pay. He wanted to simplify things, and 
he desired to draft it on a simplified basis. While contending 
that service should mainly control in the pay of officers, yet he 
insisted that only commissioned service could be counted, thus 
avoiding all discrimination in favor of those officers now in the 
service, Likewise he said to the officers commissioned from civil 
life under the 1920 bill, “I propose to give you some construc- 
tive service, since you have been trained on the outside at your 
own expense and have shown by examination that you are 
qualified for the duties of the grade in which you are commis- 
sioned; I will give you such constructive service as will equal 
the normal service accredited to your grade.” Strange to say, 
the officers at first approved of that suggestion in reference to 
constructive service, but later, rejected it. That is the bill my 
friend speaks of, and it did have some good features, some, I 
think, that were a decided improvement over the bill as now 
presented. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. McKENZID. My colleague will not have the Members of 
the House believe that in my proposition to give them construc- 
tive service I put them in the pay period and also gave them 
longevity pay? 

Mr. OLIVER. The gentleman from Illinois has changed his 
mind so often in reference to the pay bill that I may have con- 
fused the House in undertaking to give an outline of his ten- 
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tative bills. I was quite familiar with the general idea under- 
lying the tentative bill which he discussed with General 
Pershing and other officers appearing before the joint com- 
mittee, and probably in the first tentative bill he did not offer 
to give constructive service to the officers taken in under the 
June 4, 1920, act, but he favored abolishing all longevity pay 
and having commissioned service alone to determine base pay. 

Early in January of this year the gentleman submitted 
another bill, in which it was proposed to give constructive 
service to the officers commissioned under the June 4, 1920, act, 
the extent of the constructive service being determined by the 
normal service of the grades in which commissioned. 

The officers approved this suggestion of constructive service 
for officers commissioned from civil life at first and coneluded 
their approving comments with this statement: 


It is believed that the section as now written— 


Referring to the constructive-service section 
will tend to eliminate from the Army the dissatisfaction which has 
existed among different groups of officers on. account of the arrange- 
ment of the initial promotion list, 

You will find a copy of the tentative bill, together with the 
officers’ comments thereon, in the hearings. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. As I understand from the bill 
as reported out, it is possible, then, for a major with periods of 
constructive service to his credit to draw more pay than some 
man who is taken from civil life under the 1920 act and who 
now holds the rank of colonel? 

Mr. OLIVER. Absolutely. In other words, there are 
colonels who came into the service by reason of the June 4, 
1920, act who will get about $6,200, and there will be majors 
advanced to the pay period of lieutenant colonel who will 
receive $7,200 while still holding a commission in the major’s 
grade. They would get more than $7,200 if it was not for the 
limitation fixing a colonel’s maximum compensation at $7,200, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Is it not possible for a captain 
under this bill to get more money than a lieutenant colonel who 
is an emergency officer? 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes; and since the gentlemen has asked the 
question, it will be interesting to note that we now have 8,946 
captains, which exceeds the number of the entire office personnel 
of all the services in 1916. There are also 139 captains under the 
1908 bill who would receive as maximum compensation $4,160.50, 
and who, under the pending bill, if passed, will receive $6,357, 
which represents an increase of $2,197 to each of these captains 
over the 1908 schedule, and an increase to each of $1,477 over the 
May 18, 1920, temporary pay, to which act the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] has several times called attention. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. So, that quite a number of 
officers, running up in the several hundred, will draw more pay 
under this bill than they would under the 1920 emergency pay 
bill? 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes. If the gentleman wishes some interesting 
mathematical problem to work out, which will disclose how 
rapidly officers of the Army and Navy in the years to follow will 
be advanced to higher pay periods by reason of service if the 
pending bill passes, I suggest that he examine Table 1, attached 
to the minority report, and take the 8,946 captains, with their 
service records as there shown, and see how rapidly many of 
them will be advanced to the next pay period, thereby receiving 
an increase in compensation of $1,477 over the May 18, 1920, act, 
and $2,197 over the 1908 act. The results will prove a very com- 
forting message, no doubt, to the taxpayers, who now are told 
that they must be taxed to meet a half billion deficit. The gen- 
tileman will also find an interesting statement by Colonel Mun- 
son, in which, while giving percentage increases in the pay of 
the officer personnel in foreign services, on being asked to ex- 
plain an item in the table which he submitted showing 99 per 
cent increase in the pay of British captains, he answered that 
in American dollars the British captain, with these increases, 
would receive $1,938. Yet you are providing in the pending bill 
for captains to receive $6,300 as a maximum compensation. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. I judge from what the gentleman says that 
under this bill there will be some very rare cases in which the 
increase of pay provided for by the bill will be almost as great 
as the general increases which we provided in the Patent Office 
a short time ago by a bill which was passed through the House 
by a very large majority. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Still harping on the old question? 
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Mr. OLIVER. 
that idea himself. 

Mr. MONDELL. I merely wanted to call attention to that 
fact. Those were very popular increases, 

Mr. OLIVER. I am glad always to have the gentleman inter- 
rupt me, and may I remind him of another thing that happened 
in reference to the May 18, 1920, bill? The Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, as well as the House Military Affairs Committee, was 
sympathetic with the idea of granting a reasonable temporary 
increase to the officers as well as the enlisted personnel, espe- 
cially to the enlisted personnel, but the gentleman will recall 
that we could not have the bill considered if we included officers 
in it. Therefore we brought out a bill providing only for the 
enlisted personnel, and the officer increase was added by the 
Senate. This May 18, 1920, increase, as it applied to officers, was 
never really considered by the House. 

No roll call was had on the conference report which included 
the May 18, 1920, pay provision for officers in the service, and 
that is one reason why such generous provision was made for 
the officer personnel in certain grades. It illustrates the danger 
of hasty legislation. This May 18, 1920, act gave to a large 
number of young majors and young captains and young first 
lieutenants a bonus, when, in fact, their rapid promotions to 
these grades brought to them an increase in pay and allowance 
which equaled in many cases the amount of the bonus. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER. I will. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman made reference to the number 
of officer personnel in 19167 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes. 

Mr, SNELL, As compared with the number authorized under 
this bill. Does the gentleman—— 

Mr. OLIVER. Not authorized under this bill, but the number 
we now have in the service. 

Mr. SNELL. I accept the correction. Does the gentleman 
think that we have enough to maintain to an ample degree pre- 
paredness under the 1916 proposition? 

Mr. OLIVER. I do not think so. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman does not object to the number? 

Mr. OLIVER. I think we have too large a number now and 
have called attention to the recent action of the House to reduce 
the commissioned officers in the Army to 11,000. I do not know 
whether the gentleman voted for the decrease, but I do not 
think the gentleman from Illinois did. The House thus is on 
record as voting for a substantial reduction, and the President 
himself has indicated he would like to have a coalition of cer- 
tain services, so as to bring about a further reduction of com- 
missioned officers. 

Pending these adjustments and the fixing of the permanent 
strength of the Army and Navy, I feel that it would be wise to 
provide for any needed increase in the pay of the officer or en- 
listed personnel of the services by a temporary rather than by 
permanent bill. By referring to page 157 of the joint hear- 
ings you will find a strong indorsement by Secretary Denby for 
temporary legislation; on pages 161 and 162 Admiral Coontz 
favored temporary legislation; also Admiral Elerbe on page 
168. The reason stated by Admiral Coontz certainly applies 
with the same force that it did in November last, when he made 
the statement. 

Mr. MONDELL, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. MONDELL. These suggestions were in regard to the 
extension of the present temporary law, and, as I understand, a 
large amount of the total cost under the present law would be 
considerably more than under the bill now before the House. 

Mr. OLIVER. The Congress could by a temporary bill pro- 
vide a just increase for the officer and enlisted personnel where 
needed, and certainly no one would favor a continuance of the 
May 18, 1920, act, with the facts now disclosed. In the prepa- 
ration of a temporary bill account should be taken of the rapid 
promotions that occurred in the service shortly after the pas- 
sage of the May 18, 1920, act. 

Mr. MONDELL. What I desire to call attention to is the fact 
that those gentlemen desired an extension of the present law 
to new legislation, and the gentleman from Alabama, I think, 
would be in favor of the extension of the present law. 

Mr. OLIVER. No; but a satisfactory temporary bill can be 
drawn that will adequately provide for needed increase in the 
enlisted and commissioned personnel, and at the same time show 
a substantial saving under the May 18, 1920, act than is shown 
by the proposed bill, and no injustice will be done to the enlisted 
personnel. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER. Certainly, 


I prefer that the gentleman should elaborate 


Mr. GREENE of Vermont. That statement has been made 
several times that on account of the increase we gave the com- 
missioned personnel we took from the enlisted men, and there is 
an impression given some way or other we are robbing Peter 
to pay Paul. Is it not true the pay of the enlisted man is in- 
creased ? 

Mr. OLIVER. To be accurate—and the gentleman is always 
so accurate I hesitate to correct him—we now have in the Army 
a $30 permanent pay for the enlisted private. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER. In the Navy we have a $33 pay for the appren- 
tice seamen. We have likewise in the Army a certain special 
rating for the sixth-grade private. Under this bill you make a 
reduction of the special rating for the sixth grade and in the 
pay of the seventh-grade private. The same reduction is pro- 
posed for the Navy. They take $12 from the apprentice seamen | 
and $12 from one nonrated class. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. But the point is that the term 
“enlisted men ”—and I think the House, with all due respect 
to it, might well be reminded what the term “enlisted men” 
comprehends—comprehends not only the private but all the 
grades of the noncommissioned personnel. 

Mr. OLIVER. I have not time for the gentleman to make a 
statement. You will find when we come to discuss it that 
there is legislation in reference to the enlisted personnel of 
the Army that does not apply to the enlisted personnel of the 
Navy. In other words, the gentleman’s committee has very 
wisely fixed a limit on the number in the different grades of 
the enlisted personnel of the Army, and you have fixed a 
limit which can not be exceeded in the higher grades; 76 per 
cent or more of your enlisted men are, by these limitations, 
placed in the sixth and seventh grades. When you come to 
examine more critically this matter of what a reduction of 
$9 in the pay of the enlisted Army private means and $12 on 
the apprentice seaman, you will find how rapidly it runs into 
high figures, especially in the Army, because so many of your 
enlisted men are held in the lowest grade by limitations under 
existing law. There is also a limitation as to special ratings. 
The Navy must sooner or later, as the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. McKenzie] and the chairman of the committee 
pontes out, accept like limitations as to their enlisted grades 
also. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The gentleman will not contend 
that the gross figures are any argument as to what is the proper 
pay to be given to an individual? ; 

Mr. OLIVER. I would like to have you examine a very 
interesting statement made by Commander Porterfield, of the 
Navy. It was a splendid presentation of the enlisted man's 
case. Also a statement of Chief Yeoman White, now retired. 
You will find that neither of them favor a cut in the pay of 
the enlisted personnel. Let me read you what Commander 
Porterfield says about that. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I am not talking about the Navy. 

Mr. OLIVER. The same applies to the Army with greater 
force. Under the bill which was passed fixing the Navy per- 
sonnel at 86,000 men for 1923 you only gave them 80,000 men 
and 6,000 apprentice seamen. They now have about 93,000 
men, with not exceeding 400 apprentice seamen, so they must 
discharge 12,000 or 13,000 men in order to comply with the law 
giving 6,000 apprentice seamen. 

Let me call your attention to what Commander Porterfield 
says. It is an interesting statement. I call it to your atten- 
tion, because the Navy has given careful thought to this subject 
and made a most splendid presentment of it, one well to be kept 
in your library, because it is full of helpful and useful infor- 
mation as to Navy personnel. Commander Porterfield, speaking 
of the pay of enlisted men and how opportunity to rise was 
offered them after they had remained four months as appren- 
tice seamen, said: 

That holds good for practically every rating in the Navy to-day, with 
the exception of radio men and torpedo men, where we have a shortage 
and can rate them right up. If the number of men in the Navy is 
made below 100,000, promotion in the Navy would be stopped indefi- 
nitely for the enlisted men. 

What do you think of that? Indefinitely for the enlisted 
men. And he was serving notice that until you have adjusted 
conditions now existing in the enlisted personnel of the Navy, 
where we are top-heavy with petty officers and other high 
ratings, there is slight chance for the enlisted man to advance. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think that the gentleman unintentionally 
left an erroneous impression with the House with regard to the 
pay of the enlisted men. We must take into consideration not 
only the present pay of the enlisted men but what the pay of 
the enlisted man would be after the ist of July unless we legis- 
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late. Assuming now the condition that would exist after the 
ist of July, then the enlisted man in the Navy in his first en- 
listment would receive $17.60. The enlisted man in the Army 
would receive $30 on his first enlistment. 

Mr. OLIVER. That is permanent, 

Mr. MONDELL. What the bill does is to equalize the two 
and place them both at the rate of $21, raising the enlisted man 
of the Navy and reducing the enlisted man of the Army. 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes. But I do not think the House would 
for a moment, in the light of the hearings which the gentleman 
himself so heartily approved in 1919, reduce the pay of enlisted 
men in the Navy. All of this can be cared for by temporary 
legislation, as now. 

Mr. MONDELL. I was not expressing an opinion of the sub- 
ject, but simply calling attention to what the bill does. It 
raises, taking the situation as to the 1st of July, the pay of the 
enlisted man of the Navy and lowers that of the enlisted man of 
the Army. 

Mr. OLIVER. For instance, you have passed a reclassifica- 
tion bill. That reclassification bill promised advances to a large 
number of civil employees of the Government. There is strong 
probability that the bill may not pass the Senate before July. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen], the chairman of 
the Appropriation Committee, has given assurance that in the 
event this occurs he will offer a resolution providing a bonus 
for the year 1923. 

Temporary legislation can care for all the needed increases 
that should be made for those now in the service. 

Mr. MADDEN, The decrease in the pay of the enlisted men 
of the Army and the Navy only applies to apprenticed men when 
they first go in. 

Mr. OLIVER. The gentleman is inaccurate. There is a small 
decrease, 

Mr. MADDEN. I mean decrease. 

Mr. OLIVER. There is also a decrease in onc of the non- 
rated grades, and there is a decrease in special ratings for the 
sixth grade of the Army. 

Mr. MONDELL. We have not increased the Navy in its pres- 
ent pay, but as to the pay after the 1st of July, unless we legislate 
there will be an increase? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The gentleman from Ala- 
bama says that this will not mean an increase at first, but after 
the first three months does he not get an increase then? 

Mr. OLIVER. That may occur, but it is not absolutely sure 
to occur. I read you what Commander Porterfield said about it. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. And Commander Porterfield 
is enthusiastically in favor of the bill? 

Mr. OLIVER. He was very strongly opposed to reducing 
the pay of the enlisted men when he was before the committee, 
and I do not understand that he recommends that now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired, 

Mr, OLIVER. May I have five minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the e of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. He enthusiastically recom- 
mended it in the hearings and to members of the committee 
at all times. He was objecting to any reduction in the higher 
grades of the enlisted: men. 

Mr. OLIVER. Iwill discuss that more at length when reached. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes. 

Mr. HOCH. Does the gentleman have a comparative table 
showing the pay of enlisted men and each rank of the commis- 
sioned personnel under the act of May 18, 1920, and under the 
proposed bill? 

Mr. OLIVER. I will include that in an extension of my re- 
marks for the gentleman. 

Mr. HOCH. I think it would be much more illuminating 
than these tables. 

Mr. OLIVER. I shall be glad to do that when I extend my 
remarks. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. 
yield? 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The committee heard, in advocacy of 
the pay scale of the commissioned officers, representatives of 
the commissioned officers. Did the committee hear anyone 
to represent the $21-a-month class—the private soldiers? Who 
spoke for them? 

Mr. OLIVER. My recollection is that officers were there 
speaking for the enlisted personnel. We also had a number of 
warrant officers and chief petty officers and representatives 
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from other ratings, but their statements were largely devoted 
to showing how they needed increase in pay. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Did you hear a ninge individual of 
the classes whose pay is to be reduced? 

Mr. OLIVER. I do not think any of those were heard. I 
will ask the gentleman from South Carolina, was an apprentice 
Seaman heard? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I do not think so. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Were the private soldiers considered? 

Mr. OLIVER. They were not considering that subject at 
the time. No reductions were proposed for them then. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I am trying to get information on the 
cost of this bill if it is enacted. I have tried to get informa- 
tion from some of the gentlemen who ought to know, who claim 
that if this bill is enacted it will not cost the Government as 
much as if it is not enacted. I understand the gentleman’s 
argument is that it will increase the pay and increase the 
amount paid by the Federal Government. 

Mr. OLIVER. I put the information in the Recorp which 
came from the Army and the Navy. My good friend from 
South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] is very good in handling figures, 
and sometimes he finds serious differences with gentlemen on 
the other side as to what figures mean; so does my other good 
friend from Tennessee [Mr. Byrrns]. I am going to let them 
settle any differences that appear in the tables submitted from 
time to time by the services. I will say that I believe you 
will find in all of these tables that the substantial reductions 
come from reductions in enlisted low grades. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I want to ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: What, in your judgment, will be the total amount of 
increased pay under this bill, with the present number of en- 
listed men and the present number of officers, per annum? 

Mr. OLIVER. I can only refer the gentleman to the tables 
numbered 2, 3, and 4. He will get it there. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
permit a question? 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Going back to the point that the 
gentleman made at the outset, suppose that we assume that the 
Army and Navy appropriation bills as passed by the House 
will finally be enacted into law, and suppose we assume further 
that the President may recommend the consolidation of the 
War Department and the Navy Department, and that that 
recommendation may be approved by Congress. Do you con- 
sider, in view of all that, that the enactment of this bill 
would be premature and produce complications? 

Mr. OLIVER. I think unquestionably so. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I would like to ask the gentleman, 
if he can, to explain a little bit more fully what would be the 
practical difficulty of applying this legislation, should it be en- 
acted, to the new situation thus created? 

Mr. OLIVER. If we should have a temporary bill? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER. If we should have a temporary bill, it could be 
easily applied, and in view of the fact that we are in a read- 
justment period you will find that officers, including Admiral 
Coontz, advocated temporary legislation, and I think the House 
will see that it is better to provide for the situation by tempo- 
rary rather than by permanent legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has again expired. 

Mr. OLIVER. May I have two minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER. I have no feeling about this matter. I felt, 
however, that I owed it as a duty to the House to give some 
study to this rather technical and involved matter, in order that 
I might be able to answer questions asked for information. 
You are the final judges of this matter. You must pass on it. 
There is the best of feeling between all members of the subcom- 
mittee, and while holding different opinions as to the pending 
bill, we are desirous of giving to the House full information 
about it, so that you may intelligently pass on the matter. For 
the reasons appearing in the minority report I feel that it is far 
better to provide any needed increase in the pay of either the 
enlisted or the commissioned personnel by temporary rather 
than by permanent legislation as now proposed. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has again expired. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Vermont [Mr, GREENE]. 
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nized for one minute. 
Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 


don the side” 


obtaining imerease of compensation 


shall ask to have inserted in the RECORD, 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Vermont asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 


ner indicated, Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The following isa brief statement 
of the principal items of pay and allowances provided by law for 


officers of the Army in addition te base pay: 


Subject. Where found, 
Temporary Act May 18, 1920 
(41 Stat. tai). 


Snes service in gy ng a 


37 
5 . ; 
Cadets who fin computing subse- | Act Ang, 1912 
quent to Aug. 24, 1912, are not entitled (37 Stat. 594). 
Foreign service in- The pa 2 0 Acts J 30, 1902 
ice une 
crease, tihe (34 Stat. 246), 
and Aug. 2, 
ee 
Additional for | Additional for aids is authorized at | Section 1261, Re 
nv pat vised Statutes. 
8 In time of war an officer serving with — e 
higher F 
exercises, under assignment in orders 
ap 
no rate tt pay greater than 
Increase via- ferreas 50 3 41 Statutes, 769. 
tion. 1 725 Suthorised to officers of the tet 
Quarters.......-..- Act Mar. 1907 
(34 Stat. 1178), 


Commutation of 5 places * no 4175 quarters 
quarters. is paid to om 
8 rate of 312 per room per 

month. 


a bee on duty in the field, or on active 
without the territormi jurisdiction 
7 ti United States; is furnished quar- 
ters for wife, child, or 
at the place of abode 
f sach 


Act . — 4, 1915 
(38 Stat. 1069). 


— Cio Bat” 45 1918 


set May i 19 


„ heat, and light. This 
June 30, 1922, 


rates are lished in Army 
tous fixing allowanoss 40 
With sones of equal temperature and 


of the year. 
Forago Forage in Kind may be furnished officers 50 June 
for the following allowance of horses 3 
owned and actu: et ee 
performance of their duties, viz: 
General 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Vermont is recog- 


Mr. Chairman, in view of the 
fact that there has been manifest at different times the more or 
ess common idea that in addition to the base pay which is given 
to the officers of the Regular Army as a compensation they 
all have various perquisites and emoluments and the 3 
w. 

are not generally understood by the public, I have asked The 
Adjutant General’s office to prepare for me a concise, accu- 
rate, and authoritative statement of all the sources of revenue 
ef any commissioned oficer of the Regular Army, which I 


8 When forage in kind can not be furnished | Act Feb. 27, 1877 
it may be commuted. (19 Stat. 24). 
An officer is furnished bed: „Shoeing, | Act Mar. 2, 1907 | 
and shelter for his mounts. (34 Stat. 2 78 
eee Act Mar. 2, 1907 
to transportation his authorized (34 Stat. 1166); 
3 to his new station. act July 9, 1918 
or elsewhere as directed by competent (40 Stat. 859). 
, or if ordered overseas or to 
Alaska, to remount depots or elsewhere 
in the United States for safekeeping 
during bis absence. 
An officer Act May 11, 1908 
q (35 Stat. 108). 
Soera "below the U but he is 
0 . pense o e 
paid $150 9 year one suit- 
able mount at his own $200 
a year if he provides two mounts 
Officers tra > ng rde Act June 12, 1903 
are, for o sea en- b 
4 to 7 cents per the dis- 
tance to be commuted over the shortest 
5 traveled of 
3 cents per mile is made from the 
officer’s accounts for that part of the 
which 
Do. 
Annual sppropria- 
tion acts. 


(u Stat. 604). 
Expenses of burial 
and shipment of 
Temains, 
Gratuity upon Act Dec. 17, 1919 
death. z Al Nat. 367). 


I want to call attention to the fact, if you will do me the 
honor to study this when it appears in the Recorp—that it 
is shown plainly enough in that statement that it is a mis- 
taken and fallacious idea that all officers have something in 
the way of socalled emolument or perquisites on the side. 
You will see that the statutes plainly provide when and in 
what case an officer may get commutation for this, that, and 
the other thing to which he is put to expense. AS a matter of 
fact, as you will see, he gets no more than his pay and statu- 
tory allowances. 

No one officer gets all these allowances unless, through some 
most remarkable combination of circumstances, he is put at 
one and the same time into all the various situations contem- 
plated by all these statutes hereinafter cited—an impossibility 
on the face of it. On the other hand many officers do not 
come in for any commutation at all, except upon rare occasions. 

Generally speaking, aside from longevity pay or something 
of the kind, these allowances are not in the form of net income 
to the officer, but are commutations designed to cover his own 
actual expense. The officer clothes and equips himself, and 
furnishes his own subsistence. The enlisted man, it should be 
remembered, has these things furnished him by the Government. 

Both officers and enlisted men are housed in barracks in 
the post, of course, because they must live at their duty station 
as, for instance, firemen do, and be instantly available to call, 
night or day, unless otherwise relieved. When an officer or 
enlisted man is sent to duty at a place where there are no 
Government barracks, however, then he is allowed the commu- 
tation for quarters hereinafter shown. 

And so on throughout the list. As I have said, it is only 
when the peculiar situation of the officer brings him within 
the provisions of any of the statutes that are cited that he is 
entitled to any of the compensation or commutation therein 
provided. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having taken 
the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief 
Clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of 
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the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the House to the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 132) to provide for the continuance of certain Gov- 
ernment publications. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 9859) making appropriations for the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other pur- 
poses, had further insisted upon its amendments numbered 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 17, 82, 40, 52, 54, 55, 58, 59, 60, and 61, 
disagreed to by the House of Representatives, had asked a fur- 
ther conference with the House, and had appointed Mr. 
TOWNSEND, Mr. STERLING, Mr. Moses, Mr. WatsH of Massa- 
chusetts, and Mr. Broussarp as the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


READJUSTMENT OF PAY OF THE ARMY, NAVY, ETC, 


The committee resumed its session, 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpe 1]. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point that there is 
ho quorum present, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York makes 
the point that no quorum is present. The Chair will count, 
[After counting.] Sixty-five Members present; not a quorum. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anderson Dyer Knight Sanders, Ind, 
Atkeson Edmonds Kreider Sears 
Bankhead Elliott Kunz Shreye 
eck Ellis Lampert Siegel 
Fairchild Langley Smith, Mich, 
Benham Fairfield Linthicum Smithwick 
Bixler Fenn Little nyder 
lack Fess Luhring Sproul 
lakeney Fields MeArthur Steagall 
Blanton Focht MeCormick Stiness 
Boies Foster McFadden Strong, Pa. 
Brand Frear McLaughlin, Pa, Sullivan 
Britten Pree MacGregor Sumners, Tex. 
Brooks, Pa. French Maloney Sweet 
Bulwinkle Frothingham Mann Taylor, Ark. 
Burdick Gilbert Martin Taylor, Colo. 
Burke Gorman Mead Taylor, Tenn. 
Burrougbs Gould Michaelson Tilson 
Butler Grecn, Ilowa Mills Treadwa 
Campbell, Pa. Griest Montague Underhi 
Clark, Ela. Hawley Mott Upshaw 
Clarke, N, Y, Hicks Mudd Vinson 
Classon Hill Murphy Voigt 
Cockran Hoch O'Connor Volstead 
odd Hudspeth Osborne Walters 
Collins Humphreys Parker, N. Y. Ward. N. Y. 
Connell Husted 7 Patterson, Mo. Ward, N. C. 
Ccnnolly, Pa. Ireland Patterson, N. J. Webster 
Copley Jeffers, Ala. Porter Wheeler 
Coughlin Johnson, Wash. Pou White, Me. 
go Jones, Pa. Rainey, Ala. Williams 
Dallinger Jones, Tex. Raker Wingo 
Darrow Kabn Ransley Winslow 
Davis, Minn. Kearns Reavis ~ Wood, Ind. 
Davis, Tenn. Kelley, Mich. Reber Woods, Va. 
Dempsey Kelly, Pa, eed. W. Va. Woodyard 
Dickinson Kiess Rhodes Wurzbach 
Dominick Kindred Riddick Wyant 
Drane be ead Riordan Yates 
Drewry Kitchin osenbloom Zihlman 
Dunn Kleczka Ryan 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Towner, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee 
having under consideration the bill H. R. 10972 had found 
itself without a quorum, that he had caused the roll to be called, 
and that 267 Members answered to their names. 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, on several occasions in the 
recent past some impatience has been voiced on the floor of the 
House as to the progress that is being made in the Depart- 
ment of Justice in the preparation and prosecution of cases, 
particularly those growing out of war contracts. This morn- 
ing the Attorney General addressed a letter to the President 
referring to these expressions and giving the President_a brief 
statement of the situation with regard to the cases before the 
department. The President has forwarded the letter of the 
Attorney General to me with a brief letter of transmittal, and 
I ask unanimous consent for the reading in my time of the 
President's letter and the letter of the Attorney General. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent for the reading of the letters referred to in his 
time. Is there objection? ' 

There was no objection. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Tue Wuire Iiovss, 
Washington, May 9, 1922. 
Hon, Frank W. MONDELL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN MONDELL: In view of the fact that the House 
has under consideration the matter of entering upon an investigation 
of the handling of war contract adjustments by the War Department 
and the prosecution of claims by the Department of Justice, I am 
sending you herewith a recital of the situation which I have just re- 
ceived from the Attorney General in response to an inquiry from me 
concerning this vork. have thought e information contained in 
the letter of the Attorney General would be helpful to the House in 
deciding upon its course in this matter. 

ery truly yours, 
Warren G. HARDING, 


: May 9, 1922. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: In view of the interest manifested in Con- 
gress and the 18 in the matter of the investigation and prosecution 
of the so-called war contract cases, I feel that I should advise you of 
the nature and extent of these cases, and of the very substantial prog- 
ress which has been made by the Department of Justice notwithstanding 
the lack of adequate facilities in funds and men. 

All patriotic citizens are agreed that the persons and corporations 
who took advantage of the extraordinary opportunities afforded by the 
war to defraud and despoil the Government should be 8 prose- 
cuted to the full extent of the law, and should be made to dis e the 
unholy profits of their treasonable conduct. These crimes and offenses 
are all the more reprehensible when committed or connived at by 
sworn officers and employees of the Government. 

The transactions out of which these cases grow in a vast majority of 
instances took place during the preceding administration. aturally 
little or nothing was done during that administration to bring these 
matters to light. Ag the country will soon have reason to know, influen- 
tial personages in the Government who had knowledge of these trans- 
actions and were in a position to make disclosure were PY sit song! in- 
terested in concealin em. It is not to be wondered, therefore, that 
upon coming into office I found not only that practically nothing had 
been done in the way of investigating and 8 these offenses 
but that no machinery had been set up for handling the cases in an 
orderly and systematic way. 

The task of creating an organization for this work came coincidently 
with the well-founded popular demand for retrenchment in govern- 
mental expenditures. The Department of Justice, in common with the 
other Government establishments, has felt the effect of the laudable 
efforts of Congress to meet this demand. Because of this I have not 
been able to realize the ideal I have had in mind of an adequately 
equipped separate division for the handling of all cases of this general 
class. A number of the mòre important ones have been centered in the 
office of the assistant to the Attorney General, but the remainder have 
of necessity been distributed among the other regularly established 
divisions. 

Before taking up the department’s accomplishments in this work 
I feel that I should state a few of the outstanding facts which empha- 
size the need of increased appropriations. While the war-time activi- 
ties of many of the departments and bureaus have been completed or 
are nearing completion, the work of this department in connection 
with those activities is at its peak. The department now is bandling, 
in one stage or another, upward of 200 cases coming under the 

neral head of war-contract cases. This includes on investiga- 
tines and proceedings looking to the punishment of individuals for 
defrauding the Government and to the recovery of moneys due the 
Government. It does not take into account the almost equal number 
of cases brought against the Government on claims growing out of 
war-time operations and in which the Government's interest must be 


rotected. 

$ Notwithstanding the serious handicap of lack of funds, the Depart- 
ment of Justice has made gratifying progress in these war-contract 
cases. The work thus far has been largely in the way of organiza- 
tion and investigation. The hearings before the several subcommittees 
of the select committee on expenditures In the War Department, of 
which Hon. WILLIAM J. GRAHAM, of Illinois, was chairman, have been 
exatnined and the 8 relating to the more important cases 
digested and analyzed. While these hearings in numerous instances 
developed some valuable evidence and pointed to Irregularities, it has 
been found necessary to supplement them by audits of accounts and 
further investigation in the way of interviews with prospective wit- 
nesses and other interested persons. The work of auditing these trans- 
actions is being carried on by the War Department, and, of course, 
the Department of Justice can not institute legal proceedings until 
those audits are completed and furnished. As these audits are re- 
ceived from time to time they are promptly taken up and studied by 
this department and the work of preparing for appropriate legal pro- 
ceedings is begun. You, of course, understand that these audits are 
in form a mere claim, and that the work of collecting the evidence 
and personally interviewing the witnesses in many parts of the coun- 
try devolves upon this department. 

It is a terrible thing to charge a citizen with robbing his own 
Government, and I have insisted upon the most painstaking investiga- 
tion of all cases involving charges of criminality. The investigations 
in a number of the more important cases haye n completed or are 
rapidly nearing completion. In each instance they disclose a sufficient 
indication that a crime has been committed to warrant submitting 
them to a grand jury. It is regrettable that public attention should 
have been so strongly focused on these cases 1 ae the eve of their 
prosecution. Those who may be indicted will lustily proclaim that 
they are the innocent victims of a stimulated activity for political 
effect. Such, however, will not be the case and the Department of 
Justice will not be swerved from its carefully laid plans by any such 
consideration. 

The transactions involved in these cases for the most part took place 
in the District of Columbia, and venue can be more definitely estab- 
lished in this district than in any other. Under existing law there is 

rovision for only one grand jury for both Federal and local cases. 
Dorin the last several months the time of this grand jury has been 
entirely taken up with the consideration of the Knickerbocker Theater 
disaster, the Morse case, and local business of a most pressing nature. 
There is now pending in Congress a bill which I prepared and recom- 
mended, and which it is hoped will become a law within a few days, 


providing for an additional grand jury in the District of Columbia. 
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It is planned to convene this second grand jury. immediately: upon the 
passage of the bill and to employ it as long as may be necessary for 
foe eee amc of war contract cases, the venue of which falls within 
this strict. 

Two cases of the first magnitude are ready for prompt submission. 
One of these is nation-wide in scope and the investigation has cevered 
a wide range. If this case had been ted without -such -pre- 
liminary investigation, the principals might possibly have been indicted, 


on. 
is that not only will the principas and several others in all — 
bility be indicted here, but other indictments against the princi and 
different pees of individuals may be e to ‘follow other 
parts of the country. When these two cases have been fully presented 
a third ease, which has been under investigation for many months and 
which has received considerable publicity, will be ready for presenta- 
tion. Others now in course of preparation will follow, and it is ex- 
pected that the work of preparing and presenting cases will 
continue throughout: the entire. summer. 

To avoid aggravating the already congested condition in the local 
courts cases will be pronon bed in other districts. wherever possible. 

Of the 200 and. odd cases of this general description which I have men- 
tioned, a great majority represent claims for civil recovery without the 

0 


element fraud. In the, matter of amounts involved range all 
the eway from claims for a few hundred dollars to claims reachin 
into the millions. The aggregate e- recoveries in these cases 


the Government should be comp y successful in each would probably 
equal:$100,000,000. ‘The War Department, with the assistance of this 
department, has already recovered millions of dollars from those who 
were overpaid or who ingly overcharged their Government. / 
claims come to this department mainly in the form.of statements and 
audits from other departments. I have reason to believe that as ‘the 
work of. auditing accounts and. settlements progresses in the several 
departments, this department will continue to receive such claims in 
increasing numbers. Cases of ontstanding importance are bein 
studied. and prepared for suit in the department, and to the extent tha 
the funds cd at my disposal will permit, will be prosecuted by 
skilled - al counsel, ; 

The remainder have been referred to the United States attorneys in 
the ,districts.in which the-debtors.are located for appropriate action. 
Included among these are many cases involving large sums of money 
and complicated statements of fact. -As is well knewn, the United 
States attorneys and the Federal courts. are literally swamped: with the 
increased business which has developed in recent years, and notwith- 
standing their ability and devotion to the Government's interest, they 
have neither the time nor the facilities nant wh 4 to handle these im- 
pertant.and difficult cases. t was because of this congestion that I 
recommended to be introduced in Co the bill providing for 23 
additional Federal judges, and which it is hoped will soon become a law. 

In view of the eritieism which, has been directed at the Department 
of Justice in connection with its handling of: the claim against the 
Lincoln Motor Co., I deem it my duty to lay the facts before you. 
ease involves alleged irregularities in connection with the adjustment 
ot-a contract with that 5 the manufacture of Liberty: motors. 

e War artment's audit, the assets and 


completed disclosed a maximum claim inst the company of. $9,188 - 
9 — ay proceedings. By letter dated 
February 14. 1922, the War Department advised the rtment of 


the receiver, and that the usual priority rights be asserted. On Feb- 
2 is depa. — the United States attorney 
Mich... to prepare the claim for filing, and at the same time 
arranged with the. War FEDAL that persons familiar with the facts 
should be sent to Detroit to assist him. he receiver, the Detroit Trust 
Co.—the officer of the court—-requested a hearing by the Department of 
Justice on the ground that at the time of its appointment it was gen- 
erally understood that the Government had no claim against the assets 
in its hands, due to the settlement made by the War Department during 
the former administration with the Lincoln Motor Co. Under the cir- 
cumstances the department properly granted the uest, and the 
United States attorney at Detroit, with the consent of the receiver? ob- 
tained an extension of the time in which the Government might file and 
rosecute its claim. After hearing counsel for the receiver and other 
terested perte I concluded that the matter should be submitted to 
judicial determination. and accordingly the Government's claim was 
filed within the time allowed. 
Lam in receipt ofa letter from Hon. Arthur J. Tuttle, United States 
- district judge for the Eastern District of Michigan, written on April 21, 
1922, after the Government's claim against the receiver of the Lincoin 
Motor Co. had been filed, in Which he makes the following reference to 
handling of this claim: 
“While writing 4 this letter, which is official and yet tinged with 
a degree of personality, I believe I can with propriety refer to the recent 
newspaper notoriety relative to the claim of the Government against the 
Lincoln Motor Co. I, of course, have no reference whatever to the 
merits of the Government's claim or any other matter which is now and 
may hereafter be pancing Sates me for my decision or judgment. Con- 
gressman WOODRUFF, of City, Mich., one pt aay old friends, and 
good friends ; undoubtedly e believes what he sta in- regard to the 
matter; on the other hand I know that he is entirely mistaken in mak- 
ing criticism of you and your; department in anything which has bap- 
pones up-to this time or failed to hap: up to this time in protecting 
he Government's interest. Because of the activity of your department 
not one dollar of the fund has 
ever moe paia out to creditors, and it is being held here intact by the 
court pen 


Iam 
t.and the 


case. 


sure you will u fully that the feeling on my 


rstand par 
knowledge on my part that the criticism was unjust prompted this ref- 
erence.” * 


The record of the Department of Justice in connectlon with these war 


contract cases calls for no apology and none is intended, The work has 
the fullest extent that the funds at my d 


for an addi 
Stine. Hewat grand jury-in the District of Columb: 
H. M. DAUGHERTY, Attorney General. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the letter of the Attorney 
General certainly evidences diligence in the investigation and 
preparation of cases before his department and satisfactory assur- 
ance of prompt and effective action. We join with the Attorney 
General in the hope that the additional judges required may 
be provided at a very early date. The bill providing for an 
additional grand jury for the District of Columbia now on the 
calendar we hope may be aecorded consideration in .a very 
few days, not later than Monday next. The .appropriation to 
which the Attorney General refers is now under consideration 
by the Appropriations Committee and will be reported to the 
House and taken up for consideration in the very near future. 
With this action on the part of Congress I have no doubt. the 
Attorney General will continue the work of examination and 
the prosecution of these cases, to the end that.all those who have 
defrauded the Government shall be brought to the bar of justice 
and punished. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. ‘Wooprurr]. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, I have been much inter- 
ested in the contents of the letter of Attorney General Daugh- 
erty just read to the House. I am sure that everyone here 
and everyone in the country will give me credit for having only 
one thing in mind, and that is the prosecution of these war 
fraud vases. I am not as optimistic, however, about the way 
these matters «will move as some Members of the House ap- 
parently are, judging by the applause given at the conclusion 
of the reading of the letter. 

I want to call the attention of the House to several things in 
connection with this question. In my speech on the floor of 
this House on the 11th day of last month I made certain definite 
charges, and I take it the Attorney General’s letter is supposed 
to answer those charges, ‘The only thing mentioned in my 
speech on that day referred to specifically in the letter of the 
Attorney General is the Lineoln Motor Co. case. I would like 
to touch on that just a bit. The Lincoln Motor Co. case was 
audited by the proper auditing section of the Government, It 
was transmitted to the Department of Justice, together with a 
brief which was very comprehensive, and which I am printing 
at the eonclusion of these remarks. That brief and the audit 
transmitted to the Department of Justice were deemed ‘sufficient 
by the Department of Justice upon which to base action. That 
brief and audit were examined by certain Assistant. Attorneys 
General down in the Department of Justice, and at the insistence 
of Assistant Attorney General Crim the ease was forwarded to 
the district attorney at Detroit. So far, so good. That case 
was very promptly ‘filed with the district court in Detroit, but 
after the case was ‘filed, and at the request of the two United 
States Senators from Michigan, it was taken ont of the hands 
of the district attorney at Detroit and brought back to Wash- 
ington for further rehearing, notwithstanding the fact that they 
had already held a number of hearings on the case here, and 
the thing that prompted me on the 1łth to say what I did 
Say regarding the Lincoln Motor ease and to serve notice on the 
Attorney General that if he did not allow the courts of the 
United States to decide the merits of this case I should move 
his impeachment, was the fact that the attorneys who were 
here in Washington representing the Lincoln Motor Co., or the 
receivers of that company, had whispered it about that they 
had the thing “all fixed up.” They were very free in their 
remarks the day following when they stated that Wooprurr 
has spilled the beans.” It was not difficult to believe, Mr. 
Chairman, that this case had been tentatively “fixed up” 
when one considers what happened in the Wright-Martin case, 
an almost identical case, aud apparently in other cases. 

It is true, as stated in the letter of Judge Tuttle to the 
Attorney General, that the steps taken by the Department of 
Justice to protect the interests of the Government had been all 
that they should have been up to the time the case was re- 
called to Washington for further hearings. It is true in this 


beyond the power of any agent of 
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case, as it was true in the Wright-Martin case, that had the 
Attorney General or the Department of Justice decided after 
these further hearings in Washington to take the ease from the 
hands of the district attorney in Detroit, that case would very: 
promptly have been withdrawn and the suit in the United States 
circuit court in Detroit dropped. The district attorney at 
Detroit would hardly dare disobey instructions of the Attorney 
General and refuse to return this case and drop proceedings. 
That the Lincoln Motor case had been handled by subordinates. 
of Attorney General Daugherty and that he was satisfied to 
allow these same subordinates to handle this case is clearly 
shown by the fact that notwithstanding the hearings were to be 
held on the day following my speeeh, the Attorney General was 
in. Ohio. According to newspaper accounts, which have not 
been contradicted, the Attorney General, immediately upon 
reading the press reports of my speech, wired his subordinates 
in Washington to postpone the hearings in the Lincoln Motor 
case until such time as he could return and give it his personal 
attention. Whether my threat of impeachment hastened’ his 
return to Washington only the Attorney General himself knows. 

The case of the Lincoln Motor Co. and that of the Wright- 
Martin Co. are similar in many respects: The audit of the 
latter's contracts discloses their indebtedness to the Goyern- 
ment in the sum of $5,267,476.75. This case was sent to the 
Department of Justice more than six months ago. Accompany- 
ing the report of the auditors was a brief prepared by the at- 
torneys for the audit section, setting forth the facts upon which 
to base recovery. This brief was most voluminous, consisting 
of 100: typewritten pages. After à careful. review of the audit 
and: the brief by the Department of Justice this case was very 
promptly referred to the district attorney at New York for 
action, clearly setting forth that the audit and brief together 

_supplied sufficient facts upon which the Department of Justice 
could base action for the recovery of these moneys.. Apparently 
the department was to take necessary action in this case. But 
at the request of the Secretary of War, who has acknowledged 
this to me and to other Members of the House, this. case was 
returned to the Department of Justice for further hearings. 
That the hearings were satisfactory to the Wright-Martin Co. 
and entirely unsatisfactory to the taxpayers of this country is 
evidenced: by the fact that the Wright-Martin: case: still reposes 
in the archives of the Department of Justice and no action has 
been taken. The Attorney General in his letter to the President 
very carefully refrains from mentioning the Wright-Martin case. 

Months ago the Department of Justice was notified by the con- 
tract andit seetion that the Standard Air Craft Corporation and 
the Standard Aero. Co., two companies. financed. by the Mitsui 
Co., Japanese bankers, had been overpaid more than $6,500,000. 
The Department of Justice was also notified that these two com- 
panies: were undergoing liquidation: and that the assets of the 
same were being ‘rapidly dissipated. Notwithstanding the fact 
that it was exceedingly necessary, if the: Government’s interests; 
were to be protected, that the Department of Justice should take 
some action: looking to this protection, no action has as yet been 
taken: in either of these cases. Unquestionably, as a result of 
the inactivity of the Department of Justice or the evasion of 
duty on the part of the Attorney General, the opportunity for 
recovering these overpayments has: been taken from the people 
of the United States. Mr. Daugherty in his letter to the Presi- 
dent very carefully refrains from mentioning either of these 
two cases. 

The Attorney General also carefully refrains from mentioning 
the American Hleetro: Products Co. This company isa Canadian 
concern, and its contract provided for the erection of a plant, 
at Shawinigan Falls, Canada, for the production of glacial. acetic 
acid: It also provided for the loan of $1,750,000 from the United 
States Government, the plant to remain the property of the 
contractors at all times. On December 22, 1920; the Hon. New- 
ton D. Baker; Seeretary of War at that time, requested an opin- 
ion. of the Attorney General as to the validity of the contract, 
and stated among other things: 

In the opinion of the: 2 Advocate General, the foregoing provi- 
sions as to obligations upon part of the Government were so waste- 
ful and extravagant, and, in view of the location of the plant in a for- 
eign country, so inimical to the interests of the Government, as to be 

the Government to incorporate them 


In a binding contract. Herewith is transmitted a copy of such opinion, 
together with all pertinent papers. 


On. April 20, 1921, Hon. J. M. Wainwright, Assistant Secretary 
of War, communieated with the Attorney General, requesting 
that such litigation be instituted as deemed necessary to protect 
the Government's interests. Among other things, the communi- 
cation stated: 

T consider the terms of the contract as unconscionable, and that suit 


should be instituted to recover from the company the sum of $1,750,000: 
loaned: by the Government plus unpaid interest m: February. 28, 1018. 


It will be seem that this case has been in the Department of 
Justice for about a year; but so far no action has been taken 


looking toward the, recovery of this money. It is exceedingly 
strange, Mr. Chairman, that the Attorney General neglected to 
mention this specific case in his letter to the Presiden? 

In the Sixty-sixth Congress the House, after rece:, ing the 
Graham report, by a vote of 299 to 4 requested the Attorney 
General to take necessary action in the cantonment cases. This 
is one of the cases unheeded by the present incumbent. Not- 
withstanding that no further serious attempt to secure informa- 
tion relative to these cases was. made by the Department of 
Justice, Mr. Myers some months ago announced to the men. 
working on these cases that they had beem closed. It is ex- 
ceedingly strange that only within the past few days the Attor» 
ney General has announeed that he has retained a former Mem- 
ber of this body to prosecute these cantonment cases, when to 
all intents and purposes they had been closed: for months. The 
Attorney General carefully refrains from mentioning the can- 
tonment cases in his letter to the President. 

It is also exceedingly strange that no notice has been taken 
by the Department of Justice. of repeated attempts by the con- 
tract audit section. of the office of Chief of Finance to have the: 
case of Phillips & Stephens prosecuted. In. a memorandum 
dated September 8, 1921, the attention of the Attorney Gen- 
eral was called to the conditions existing in, this, case and. 
prosecution was requested. In a later memorandum dated 
Mareh 11, 1922, Mr. E. C. Steward, in charge of the contract. 
audit section of the office of the Chief of Finance, submitted 
another memorandum again calling attention. to the conditions, 
and strongly suggesting both civil and criminal action. Im 
this memorandum he states, although over 15,000 contracts 
had been investigated and audited by that office, it could be 
stated’ beyond argument that the contract in question was one 
which for criminal ingenuity was surpassed by none. Over 14 
months of painstaking and diligent labor were consumed in mak- 
ing this audit and all of the facts contained thereim had’ been 
explained in detail to representatives of the Department of 
Justice, and great pains had been taken to follow every develop- 
ment that might show the criminal intent of the contractor, and. 
that it was to be regretted that up to that time there had been: 
no tangible action taken, Mr. Steward stands ready at any and 
all times to assist in every way the prosecution of this case with 
a view to recovering the money wrongfully withheld from the 
Government, and if possible to punish those who are guilty in 
this connection, and it was respectfully and earnestly urged 
that such action be taken by the Department of Justice as 
would attain this end. 

Mr. Chairman, the records in this case show that Phillips 
& Stephens have swindled the Government out of $1,854,076.04. 
That the Department of Justice has long had information rela- 
tive to the criminal character of this case L propose to show 
by inserting an extract from the memorandum submitted to Mr. 
William J, Burns, Chief of the Bureau of Investigation of the 
Department of Justice by Maj. W. O. Watts, recently discharged 
by the Attorney General for giving to the gentleman from South. 
Dakota [Mr. Jonsson] and myself information relative to the 
public business, but who was at that time in the Department of 
Justice and working on this case. The extract is as follows: 


FEBRUARY 18, 1922. 
(Memorandumi for W. J. Burns, Chief of the Bureau: of Investigation, 
Department of Justice, Subject: Reference to the conduct of war- 
graft cases.) 
* * * * » * * 


6. About the middle of September, 1921, the Secretary of War re- 
ferred. to the Department of Justice the War Department's report on 
lumber contract with Phillips. & Stephens, showing. rg irregularities, 
exceeding $1,800,000, This, contract had been under investigation by 
the Lad. wort for some time, by Agents Borchardt and Ward, under 
the jurisdiction. of cot ge Ramsay, so Mr. Lenihan informed me. Mr. 
Lenihan manipulated matters so as to get this case assigned to him, 
together with Agents Borchardt and Ward, Within a few days after the 
lumber case had n assigned to Mr. Lenihan, Mr. Phillips, of Phillips &. 
Stephens, the contractors, called on Mr. Lenihan. Mr. Phillips, intros 
duced himself to Mr. Lenihan as, of Phillips & Stephens, lumber con- 
tractors, He then 8 to state that he had just come from the 
Attorney General, with whom he said he was a gap en} appointment of 
Federal Judges: in his district. He said he was the leader of the Repub- 
licam Party in his district, and that the negro attorney (Anderson) 
claiming. local leadership had no‘ status as a political lender. He went. 
on to state that President Harding had sent for bim as the accredited 
ear y leader and discussed with him the local political situation and 
patronage. 

After an animated discussion. Noe and publie policies, Mr. Phil- 
lips impressed upon Mr. Lenihan his virtues and importance as a party 
leader. He sald to Mr. Lenihan, in effect: “Yow are in charge of the 
lumber case concerning Phillips & Stephens. I want to say that there- 
is ponang: to this case und to get permission to destroy a lot of old ree- 
ords which are in the way; that Mr. Borchart has been going-over these 
pepara for some time, and. E want to close up the case.” .. Lenihan: 

A that he did have charge of the case; that he had not had time to 
3 i but would go into it at once, and. would see Mr. Phillips at a. 

e. 


a 
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When this case was assigned to Mr. Lenihan I informed him that I 
could give him some information of value and put him in touch with a 
certain party (naming the man) who claimed to have extremely impor- 
tant information or access to such, pertaining to the lumber contract. 
Mr. Lenihan ignored this ig of assistance and has never indicated 
to me a desire to obtain this information, although I subsequently re- 
peated my previous offer and called his attention to the fact that the 
statute of limitation would soon expire, as the contract was dated Feb- 
ruary 26, 1919. On January 11 a representative of the War Department 
made inquiry relative to the status of the lumber case and as to when 
the War Department may expect formal action against the principals 
involved. 

It is suggested that this case be 2 2 into. 

7. At the time of Mr. Phillips's visit Mr. Lenihan expressed his views 
very freely to me regarding the inadvisability of the administration pro- 
SA against the war contractors 3 as to do so, he con- 
tended; would upset business conditions, and was contrary to good 

cy. 
eae held the view that these alleged frauds had been committed during 
the stress of war, and were a matter of past history which should be 
generally left alone. From my observation of Mr. Lenihan’s work this 
attitude has been found to almost 5 characterize his action on 
all War Department matters. In my opinion Mr. Lenihan lacks that 
sympathetic and faithful loyalty to the Government's interests which 
is always accorded as a fundamental duty by officials of Integrity and 
ability, and is so necessary to the successful prosecution of these fraud 
“cases. 

8. He has stated to me that he was not interested in keeping bis job 
in the Department of Justice for any great length of time, but would 
play the game for all it was worth while here, with Frank Hogan and 
other men of infiuence and power, who would be of use to him in the 
future. b 

9. Mr. Hogan was and has been unquestionably oversolicitous in cul- 
tivating the friendship and association of Mr. Lenihan, almost from the 
beginning of the latter attorney's association with the Harness case. 
Mr. Hogan is undoubtedly a very clever and cunning attorney, who is 
not averse to resorting to unethical and unscrupulous meth to gain 
the ends sought. x 

Mr. Hogan arranged an early luncheon at the “ Round Table“ for 
Mr. Lenihan, at which the latter attorney informed me some men of 

rominence were present. Mr. Lenihan stated that drinks were served 
n Mr. Hogan's office before going to luncheon. 

These luncheons su uently became common affairs. I can con- 
ceive of nothing but ulterior motives in Mr. Hogan’s design. Certainly 
it is improbable that a man of Mr. Hogan's accredited 8 as a 
jurist was in the least interested in Mr. Lenihan, a young and com 
paratively inexperienced attorney, for purely platonic reasons. 

Mr. Lenihan is a man of free conversation, little versed in moriey 
affairs, of mediocre ability, and in no sense equipped to contend wit 
this masterful opponent. 

I propose to show further, Mr. Chairman, that long before 
this audit the Department of Justice was fully conversant with 
the criminal character of Mr. Phillips and the men associated 
with him in the sale of surplus lumber by inserting in the 
Record the following affidavit of Mr. B. G. Reamy, given to me 
ou April 19, 1922. The affidavit very clearly sets forth who 
Mr. Reamy is and indicates that the Department of Justice 
has not wished to proceed in this case: 

APRIL 19, 1922. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
City of Washington, ss: 

Personally appeared before me R. T. Reamy, of Heflin, Va., who, being 
duly sworn, de s and says as follows: 

‘That from March 3, 1920, to October 4, 1920, he was assistant to the 
commanding officer of the Detroit district ordnance office and vice chair- 
man of the Detroit district ordnance salvage board, and that from Octo- 
ber 5, 1920, to March 11, 1921, he was commanding officer of the Detroit 
district ordnance office and chairman of the Detroit district ordnance 
salvage board; that in these capacities he had charge of the sale of 
surplus Government war supplies pertaining to the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, and that among other Hes es to be disposed of in the Detroit 
district was approximately 1,500,000 feet of Jumber; that 8 
month of May, 1920, he was advised by the Ordnance PETERS d 
at Washington that this lumber was to be turned over to Phillips & 
116 agg — for sale in accordance with the contract the Government had 
with that firm for the sale of surplus Government lumber. 

“That on receipt of this information, deponent objected to this 
method of disposing of said lumber on the grounds that the lumber 
market at that time in Detroit was very good, and the lumber could 
have been disposed of very readily by the Detroit district salvage board 
direct, oat saving the Government any commissions that might 
accrue to Phillips & Stephens for the sale of it; but particularly for the 
reason that the Detroit salva board could obtain a higher price for 
it than would be obtained by Phillips & Stephens, A reply was received 
from the Ordnance Salvage Board, Washington, that instructions from 
the office of the Director of Sales had been received, ordering said 
lumber to be sold only through Phillips & Stephens in accordance with 
their contract. 

“A short time after this, the exact date in May, 1920, deponent does 
not remember, he was informed by Victor J. Mollere, whose place of 
business at that time was Grand ids, Mich, that he, Molle had 
just received a telegram from Mr. 3. I.. Phillips that he, Phillips. 
had sold to Mollere the lumber above referred to. Deponent asked Mr. 
Mollere what price he was to pay the 1 through Phillips & 
opens for it, and Mollere replied that he did not know, as Mr. 
Phillips's telegram had simply said that the lumber had been sold to 
him without mentioning any price. Mollere further stated that he ex- 
og Mr. Phillips in Detroit within a few days to ins the lumber. 

n seen As May 29, 1920, deponent was called at his office by tele- 
hone by Mr. Mollere, 1 that Mr. Phillips was in town and that 
t would be impossible for himself and Phillips to inspect the lumber 
and come to my office before closing time, and asked deponent if he 
could meet Mollere and Phillips at the Statler Hotel that afternoon, 
This was agreed to, and on the afternoon of May 29, 1920, deponent 
went to the room 5 by Victor J. Mollere at the Statler Hotel, 
at which time Mr. J. L. Phillips was present. During the conversa- 
tion en ab va the lumber J. I. Phillips told deponent he would like 
to speak to him privately, and therefore deponent and Mr. Phillips 
went into the bathroom of that room, at which time Mr. Phillips 


stated that he was making lots of money in the sale of Government- 


owned lumber; that he had various agents or associates in different 
districts of the United States to whom he sold the lumber at a low 
price, and that later this agent or associate would sell the lumber at 
a good profit, which profits were always split 50-50 betweon Mr, Phil- 
lips and the agent or associate. Phillips further stated that some of 
the agents seemed to think that he, Phillips, was taking the lion's 
share of the prones on the 50 per cent basis, but that this was not 
veer because it was necessary for him out of his 50 per cent of the 
profits to “look after the boys in Washington.” He further stated 
that he considered deponent, in a way, as one of his “ partners,” and 
that after the Government lumber was all disposed of that he, Phillips, 
expected to give deponent a certain amount pf money as a partner; 
further stating that it might be six months or pannan a year before 
this could be done, as he did not intend to do this until after the Gov- 
ernment lumber had all been disposed of. Mr. Phillips did not men- 
tion the amount that he would pay deponent, but said that the matter 
would be adjusted to everybody's satisfaction. 

Within two or three days after this conversation, with Mr. Phillips 
deponent went to Washington, D. C., and te this matter In 
detail to Lieutenant Colonel Buchanan, who at t time was in charge 
of the fraud section of the Military Intelligence, About three int — 
after the date on which the report was made, to the Military Intelli- 
gence deponent had occasion to visit Washington again on other matters, 
and while there went in to see Colonel Buchanan to find out whether any- 
thing further had developed regurding this case, and Lieutenant Colonel 
Buchanan stated to deponent that the Military Intelligence section of 
the Army was about to be abolished because of lack of appropriation b 
Congress to continue the work, and that all matters pending investi- 
gation were to be turned over to the Department of Justice for com- 
pletion He further stated that it had come to his knowledge that 
here was an understanding between Mr. Burke, who was at that time 
Chief of the Bureau of Investigation of the Department of Justice, and 
Mr. E. C. Morse, who at that time was director of sales, to the effect 
that Mr. Burke would not investigate any sales contracts made by the 
office of the director of sales. ponent was somewhat distur and 
concerned at this information, and then visited the office of the Attorney 
General and reported this information to Mr. Fisher, who was at that 
time one of the assistants to Mr. Stewart. Mr. Fisher informed depo- 
nent that this phase of the question would be investigated, and if such 
an arrangement had been made by Mr. Burke that it would not be coun- 
tenanced by the Attorney General. Deponent heard nothing further 
regarding this matter until during the first part of April, 1921. In the 
meantime, however, about September or October, 1921, deponent re- 
ported this whole matter to Mr. John E. Kinnane, who at that time 
was United States district attorney at Detroit, Mich., Mr. Kinnane 
stating to deponent that be would take the matter up with the Depart- 
ment of Justice at Washington. 

In the early part of April, 1921, déponent, who was at that time 
temporarily located in Chicago, was called on the telephone by Mr. 
Borchart, of the Department of Justice, and asked to come to the 
Federal building at Chicago to see him—Borehart. On arrival at the 
Federal yung Mr. Borchart stated that he was from the Department 
of Justice at Washington and had been investigating since the previous 
November the Phillips & Stephens contract with the Government and 
their manner of complying with that contract and wished a statement 
from deponent as to his knowledge of Phillips & Stephens’ actions 
at Detroit. Deponent then stated to Mr, Borchart practically the infor- 
mation that has been stated in this affidavit. ponent has heard 
nothing more from the Department of Justice or any other Government 
source regarding this matter since that time. 

Further deponent sayeth not. 


B. T. Reamy. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 25th day of April, 1922. 
[SBAL.] Howarp F. BRESER, 


Notary Public. 

Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, the fact that Mr. J. L. Phillips is now 
the Republican State chairman of Georgia has something to do 
with the reluctance with which the Department of Justice is 
moving in this case. It is to be noted further that he is the 
man who has the distribution of patronage in Georgia under 
this administration. The Attorney General carefully refrains 
from mentioning the Phillips-Stephens case in his letter to the 
President, 

In my address before this House on April 11 last, I referred 
at some length to the case of the Chemical Foundation Co. All 
of the essential facts were there summarized and reference 
made to the criminal statutes of the United States applicable to 
those facts. I again refer to this matter because without ques- 
tion and to the knowledge of the Attorney General ever since he 
took office and to the knowledge of his predecessor a most out- 
rageous fraud, amounting to many millions of dollars, was per- 
petrated upon the United States Government. The Attorney 
General would have us suppose that he has not yet had time 
or opportunity to make a sufficient examination of the im- 
portant cases, including, no doubt, that of the Chemical Founda- 
tion Co., on which to base civil or criminal proceedings. Such 
a contention, in so far as it relates to this matter, is so un- 
founded as to be frivolous. Every essential fact is and has 
been a matter of public record for upward of two years. The 
names of the various persons concerned in the transactions by 
which the fraud was consummated have been known to the 
public since 1919. They were the subject of widespread news- 
paper discussions in the campaign of 1920; they are contained 
in the reports of congressional investigations which have been 
in the hands of or at least available to the Department of Jus- 
tice prior to the time when the present Attorney General took 
office. Any man of ordinary intelligence, whether lawyer or 
layman, could in a very short time extract all of the material 
facts from official documents. The matter has been repeatedly 
called to the attention of the Attorney General by Members 
of Congress. There is not a single phase of this matter that at 
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this time or at any time since the present incumbent took the 
office of Attorney General that required any extensive inves- 
tigation or study. 

While the amount involved is large and the fraud is palpa- 
ble, the facts are very simple. No action has been taken. 
It has not yet been intimated or stated by the Department of 
Justice that any action was to be taken looking to the criminal 
prosecution of these involved or the cancellation of the sale 
by any civil proceeding. True, powerful interests are involved, 
True, these interests are represented by persons belonging to 
both the dominant political parties. It has been suggested to 
me that this explains why it was possible to perpetrate the 
fraud under the former administration and possible to secure 
immunity frem prosecution under the present administration. 
I am not yet ready to accept this explanation, But I warn 
you now that it will be accepted as the true one by the Ameri- 
can people if, through further delay or nonaction, the persons 
and interests concerned in this prodigious fraud are not 
brought to justice and the wrong undone. 

Notwithstanding that the Attorney General has had before 
him for many months a great number of cases against these 
war grafters, which have ‘been all this time as carefully pre- 
pared as was the Lincoln Motor case when it was sent to the 
courts, yet neither he nor any of his subordinates have taken, 
in any of these cases, the action which is demanded by the 
American people. But instead, Mr. Chairman, in recounting 
the accomplishments of his administration of the Department 
of Justice for the past 14 months, he can point with pride only 
to the fact that 1 case of this character out of the 200 he 
has in his department ‘has only just been presented to the 
courts, and it has not as yet been tried, Truly a staggering 
accomplishment, $ 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman three 
minutes more. 

Mr. WOODRUFF, Mr. Chairman, I might mention other spe- 
cific cases, but I shall not do so at this time. However, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. WOODRUFF. “Mr. Chairman, the Attorney General, 
after 14 months in office, asks the Congress for $500,000 with 
which to prosecute war frauds. The chairman of the inyesti- 
gating committee [Mr. Granam of Illinois] more than six 
months ago wrote the Attorney General and urged him to ask 
of Congress sufficient funds for this purpose. I want now to 
read something from an afternoon newspaper printed here in the 
city of Washington to prove to the Members of this Honse 
that the Attorney General is to-day doing exactly what many 
other heads of departments under this Government have done 
in the past, viz, passing the buck to Congress. In quoting an 
interview at the Department of Justice the newspaper ‘says: 

Much of the delay in the proseention of war-graft cases is charged 
by officials to inadequate appropriations by Congress. 

There is not a Member of the House who does not know that 
no demand was ever made of Congress for funds for this pur- 
pose. Nor was any specific request ever made of the House for 
funds with which to audit these war contracts, and when the 
appropriation bill for the Army was before the House I was 
one of two men here who attempted to ‘secure an appropriation 
for ‘auditing these war contracts. 

No point was made by the War Department at that time 
setting forth the importance of this work, and yet we learn 
that the Secretary of War now is laying great stress upon the 
fact that they need in that department $800,000, the exact 
amount I asked for, with which to audit these contracts. T 
say to you, Mr. Chairman, that I am satisfied, and-every other 
man who knows the circumstances ought to be satisfied, that 
there has not been the activity there should have been in either 
the War Department or the Department of Justice in regard 
to these war fraud cases. I do not believe the Republican 
Party can face the people of the country in the coming elec- 
tion if we do not do-something to clean up this thing. It smells 
to high heaven. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has again expired. : 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes more to 
the gentleman from Michigan. ; 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Mr, Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 2 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Yes. 


Mr. JOHNSON of ‘Mississippi. Yesterday evening a news- 
paper stated that ex-Attorney General Wickersham had caused 
to be appointed in the Attorney General’s office an office boy 
to handle these matters. Does the gentieman know anything 
about ‘that? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I am reliably informed that it is true, 
but I am not stating so of my on knowledge. I understand 
that Mr. Myers did not begin the study of law until after he 
was an employee in the Department of Justice, and that his 
only experience as a lawyer has been acquired at the expense 
of the Government. 

‘The Attorney General, in his letter to the President, sets 
forth the fact that the Department of Justice now bas before 
it 200 of these war-fraud cases. He also states he hopes to 
recover asa result of the prosecution of these cases the sum of 
$100,000,000, The audit of the aircraft contracts to date has 
developed the fact that every contract audited shows overpay- 
ments or frand. -According to the Secretary of War there are 
150,000 war contracts to be andited. If the Attorney General 
is correct in his statement to the effect that $100,000,000 can 
be recovered from 200 of these cases, will anyone dare prophesy 
the staggering sums which can be recovered if all the 150,000 
accounts are properly and equitably adjusted? 

The Attorney General states in his letter that as the audits 
proceed he anticipates these cases will come to the Department 
of Justice in ever-increasing numbers. It has taken him mere 
than one year to present one case to the courts. Just how 
many centuries, Mr. Chairman, would it take that department 
5 eons. up these cases if he were to continue as its adminis- 

tor? 

My only complaint with the Atterney General is that he has 
been 14 months in office, and he has not brought te the bar ef 
justice one single war grafter in this country, net one, Oh, 
some one might say he has brought Morse to the bar of justice, 
but I tell yon he has not done that. He was very careful to 
refer that case to the Shipping Board. There has not been a 
man prosecuted for conspiracy to defraud, The only case be- 
fore the courts ‘to-day for the recovery of money ‘fraudulently 
paid under these contracts is that of Lincoln Motor Co., and 
that is the very last of many cases which have been referred to 
the Department: of Justice by the contract audit sections of this 
Government. 

Mr. Chairman, it is well for every one of us to constantly keep 
in mind the fact that many hundreds of millions have been 
wrongfully and fraudulently taken from the Public Treasury. 
Every cent of that money was raised by taxing the people of 
the country. The taxpayers, big and little, have each con- 
tributed to these millions. The question before the House is: 
Are these hundreds millions to be returned to the Treasury and 
the taxpayers of the country to be relieved in the exact amount 
of these returns? Frankly, I am convinced that, unless the 
Attorney General displays more enthusiasm for this work than 
he has shown in the past 14 months no material results will be 
accomplished notwithstanding bis much belated and evidently 
reluctant request fer funds for this purpose put forward at this 
time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. The gentleman recalls the 
fact, does he not, that no request was ever made by the legal 
department for aby appropriation whatever until I offered an 
amendment to the Department of Justice bill on April 7 last. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Yes; and it is a notable fact that the 
Attorney General comes along now and asks for an appropria- 
tion in the exact amount. [Applause.] 

BRIEF FILED WITH THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICA BY THE CONTRACT 

AUDIT SECTION OF THY AIR SERVICE IN THE LINCOLN MOTOR Case. 


TEE EXECUTIVE FINANCE SECTION, 
LIQUIDATION BRANCH, 
March 21, 1922. 
Memorandum for War Department. 
Subject: Report of special examination of the accounts and contracts 
with the Lincoln Motor Co., 1647 series. 

1. On February 13, 1922, there was a letter forwarded by the Secre- 
tary of War to the Attorney General, briefly calling attention to cer- 
tain conditions that arose under the settlement made of the war 
contracts with the Lincoln Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. To further ex- 

lain ‘the situation it may be stated that a certain. number of Air 
Bervice war contracts and settlements had been selected for reexami- 
mation and reaudit on account of the fact that the Air Service was not 
satisfied with the settlements. The Lincoln Motor Co. was one of 
these contracts. The occasion for wri the letter to the Depart- 
ment of Justice was brought about by the lure of the Lincoln Motor 
Co, in the fall of 1921. It would have been only a short time until 
a detailed audit would have been ced on the books and records 


commen: 
of the Lincoln Motor Co., and the letter above referred to was written 
In order to advise the law department of 


the Government of the imme- 
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paid as anticipated profits under the settlement, were obviously paid 
contrary to the terms of the original contracts. The War Department 
did not undertake to set out in this letter any other items, for the 
reason that at the time no investigation nor audit had been made, A 
receiver was appointed upon the petition of Jos. N. Smith & Co., a 
corporation of Detroit, ch. This petition was filed in the District 
Court of the United States for the tern District of Michigan on 
the 8th of November, 1921. It is thought well to call attention to the 
fourth paragraph of this petition, which reads as follows: 

“The defendant is indebted to the plaintiff in the sum of upward 
of $5,000, with interest thereon, for materials and supplies heretofore 
sold and delivered by the plaintif€ to the defendant at its request. 
aad sum is wholly unpaid, and there are no offsets or counterclaims 
thereto,” 

2. The bill is filed on the equity side of the court and sets up in 
another paragraph the diversity of citizenship of the plaintif and 
defendant in order to give the court jurisdiction. 

3. Another paragraph in the petition alleges that on information 
and belief “the defendant is indebted to various persons, firms, and 
corporations in the sum upward of $2, for materials and sup- 

lies furnished,” etc., and further that the “indebtedness to other 
rms amounts to upward of $4,000,000, making in all, including the 
commitments in respect of executory contracts, in the sum upward of 
$6,000,000." 

4. In the prayer for relief the plaintiff asks that “a receiver be 
appointed for the purpose of protecting the rights and interests of 
the claimant and other creditors, and for the purpose of taking ‘charge 
of and managing the property and assets of the defendant company, 
and to collect, receive, and take into possession all the goods, chat- 
tels, rights, and property, etc., of the defendant, and asks that at the 

In other words, the object of the 


proper time the property be sold. 
tition was to wind up the affairs, seil the property, and distribute 
he assets. This petition is signed by Jos. N. Smith & O., by E. L. 


Ackerman, president, and Bernard M. Weadock, solicitor for plaintiff, 

and is filed November 8, 1921. On the same day an answer was filed 

by the Lincoln Motor Co., signed by W. C Uer and Harold H. 
mmons, solicitor for defendant, which reads as follows: 

“Tn answer to bill of com jaint in the above-entitled ease, the 
Lincoln Motor Co., a corpora on organized and existing under the 
laws of Detroit, and qualified to do business and actually transact its 
said business within the State of Michigan, admits the truth of the 
allegations therein contained and joins in the prayers thereof.” 

5. On the same day a decree was entered by the court which recites 
the substance of the allegations of the petition, and appoints the De- 
troit Trist Co. of Detroit, Mich., receiver, and authorizes said receiver 
to take possession of all the property, business assets, and effects of 
the Lincoln Motor Co. The property was taken under control of the 
receiver without disturbing e operations of the plant, which con- 
tinued fa produce motor cars without interruption, and after proper 
order of the court a sale was made on February 8, 1922, of the entire 

hysical assets of the property of the Lincoln Motor Co., excluding, as 
p understand it, cash, bills, and notes receivable, and accounts re- 
ceivable, etc. 

6. The aleve recitals are made with reference to the failure of 
the Lincoln Motor Co., so that the Department of Justice may under- 
stand to some extent the real situation. It is apparent from the 
reading of (he bill of complaint and the answer, together with the 
fact that the docree appointing a receiver was ali done on the same 
day simultanecusly that the proceeding was, so far as the Lincoln 
Motor Co. was concerned, a friendly action. Just why the other 
creditors were not uneasy and did not proceed prior to this time to 
— proceedings in bankruptcy against the Lincoln Motor Co. is not 

own. 

7. The Lincoln Motor Co., of ae age, FEI which received the war con- 
tracts, was organized on August 29, 917, with an authorized capital 
stock of $1,500,000, and there was issued 8 to the balance 
sheet of December 31, 1918, of the Lincoln Motor . stock to the 
value of $850,100. On January 13, 1920, the Lelands organized a 
new corporation, called the Lincoln Motor Co., and took out a charter 
under the laws of the State of Delaware. At that time, it appears 
from the stock ledger that there were 22 stockholders, mostly officers 
and employees of the corporation and members of the Leland family. 
The authorized capital stock was 160,000 shares of class A stock, 
par value $50 per share, and 160,000 shares of class B stock, no 
value. This company succeeded the Lincoln Motor Co., a Michigan 
Corporation, and acquired all its assets and assumed {ts liabilit es, 
an aying as consideration therefor 24,200 shares of class A stock 
and 160,000 shares of class B stock. e financing of the new cor- 
2 was carried out by an underwriting arrangement with Kissel, 

innecut & Co., who were acting in behalf of the Bankers“ Trust Co., 
of New York, Cassatt & Co., of Chicago, and themselves. 9 
thousand two hundred shares of class stock was turned over to the 
underwriters as a 3 for their services in financing and the 
balance of the 135,800 shares were sold at $50 per share, realizing 
$6,970,000, out of which a cash commission of $250, was paid to the 
underwriters. Therefore, the corporation realized a net sum of 
$6,540,000, or an average of $40.875 a share. 

8. On November 6, 1921, the report of the receiver shows the fol- 
lowing persons as class B stockholders, no par value, and the number 
of shares of stock owned: 


Number 
Name issued: of shares. 
(Epa fers PAE tel RS ENU LR ee 214 
samen Boyer (director). eee 9, 099 
Mary E. Forrester Brown 2 85 
tery W Cink eee 5i 
Diy ee as is ee ---. 14, 399 
J. M. Baton a 534 
John H. Emmert (director) 1, 067 
W. Gooti 350 
Wiliam Guy (employee) 2, 400 
Frank Johnston , 652 


EF See PT eee, 
William C. Leland 
Blanch D. Leland 
Conrad Martin 


5 


John B 


3 ES ... URT USCA 
Gertrude L. W 


bridge (daughter of Henry M. Leland)... 


8. 000 
9. On page 10 of the receiver's report of examination as at No- 
vember 8, 1921, is contained an analysis of the corporation assets : 


Value of glass B” stock at Jan. 17, 1920 
Reserve for treasury stock 
5 from J 


- $4, 036, 977. 14 
= 94, 228. 00 


S. 647, 496. 79 


The deficit as of that date shows $4,516,291.65. 

10. With reference to the transfer of the assets of the old corpora- 
tion to the new corporation, the minutes of the first board meeting of 
the directors of the Delaware corporation, dated January 26, 1920, con- 
tain the following: 

“(1) The Lincoln Motor Co., a Michigan corporation, will sell, trans- 
fer, and convey to this company all its property, business, and assets 
subject to its outstanding indebtedness, all as shown by its balance 
sheet dated December 31, 1919, and having a net valuation, after de- 
ductions for normal depreciation, amortization of war facilities, of 
$5,237,033.33 as of December 31, 1919, with adjustment to the date of 
transfer, and will accept as full payment therefor the following shares 
of capital stock of this company, namely, 160,000 shares of class R 
and 24,200 shares of class A, full paid and nonassessable, it being un- 
derstood and reed that while in the opinion of company's counsel 
reserves of the Michi company for Federal income and profits taxes 
and war tax of 1919 and prior years are ample, this company will 
assume and pay any levies, assessments, or payments now or hereafter 
due in respect thereof, as well as all debts and liabilities of the Lincoln 
Motor Co., of 1 

11. An analysis of the balance sheet of the Lincoln Motor Co., dated 


8,537,624.83, covering Federal taxes and amortization of plant. 
12. Attention is invited ta the balance sheet 


er cent— 
o. became 


$632, tered as collateral to bank loans; and $68,000 held in t 
hy ga? So the Lincoln Motor Co. rte 


4 e mortgage covered all the land and real property of every 
description and ant interest in real property owned at the time or 
thereafter acquired by the company, as well as plants, buildings, struc- 
tures, fixtures, and erections attached thereto, and also all machinery, 
Jigs. fixtures, and apparatus of the company wherever located, or 
whether owned at the date of the mortgage or thereafter acquired. 
According to the statement of the receiver in the re 
sp ars that the Lincoln Motor Co. borrowed an 250,000 from banks ; 
$ 000 was secured on the indorsement of William Nash, John Trix, 
H. M. Leland, W. C. Leland, W. H. Murphy, and Joseph Boyer, all being 
directors of the company. The balance of the notes of the $3,250,000 
are guaranteed by bonds signed by Joseph Boyer, W. H. Murphy, John 
Trix, H. M. Leland, William Nash, W. C. Leland, and John W. Emmert. 
with the exception that the signature of John W. Emmert was not 
affixed to the bond given to the Union Trust Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

15. Another item is described as “ bank loans aggregating $632,000, 
which is in addition to the $5,250,000. The report of the receiver 
states that this represents a series of notes given to the Union Trust 
Co., of Cleveland, and to the Cleveland Trust Co., and secured by first 
8 bonds ot the 9 in the amount E e as stated 
Prev ously in this note. The notes given to the Union Trust Co., of 
Jeveland, aggregating $450,000, were indorsed by the Anderson Electric 
Car Co, Those to the Cleveland Trust Co.. aggregating $182,000, are 
indorsed by the Timken Detroit Axle Co. The assets as shown by the 

ooks of the Lincoln Motor Co. on November 8, 1921, amounts to 
The assets as found by the receivers total $11,968,- 
25.54, and the same assets appraised as a going concern by the 
receiver, torning $9,490.811.13; and were afterwards sold under order 
of the court to Henry Ford, of the Ford Motor Co., for $8,000,000. 

16. For further information it may be stated that the list of claims 
filed is shown on a printed schedule issued by the receiver, approxi- 
mating the following: 

.-. $1, 000, 000 


A) Preferred claims, about 
B 3, 000, 000 


rt on page 6, it 


) General claims, about 

Schedule (C), being a list of claims approved by the receiver, 
stated to be $3.878.521.76,. and Schedule (D), general claims that are 
filed that do not agree with the records of the Lincoln Motor Co., which 
are not totaled, and the amount can not be stated. 

Schedule (E) is a list of claims not approved, smount not totaled, 
and a short list of claims filed after February 1, 1922, have not been 
paras upon; and the amount is not totaled. This statement of the 
165 1 ims printed by the Detroit Trust Co. is dated February 


The notes held by the banks are amply secured, and they can col- 
lect their money from the indorsers on the notes. They do not stand 
8 any money, and are not dependent on the assets of the Lin- 
coln Co. * 


SPECIAL INVESTIGATION AND REPORT. 


17, On March 1, 1922, I was directed to proceed to Detroit, Mich.. 
and supervise the investigation -and checking of the accounts of the 
Lincoln Motor Co.. under the series of contracts No. On 
account of the fact that the Lincoln Motor Co, is now in the hands 
of a receiver we were requested by the War Department to make a 
test check between the accounts of the Air Service and the Lincoln 
Motor Co., and report within as limited a time as was possible, in 
order that the results of this investigation might be made known to 
the Department of Justice so that it could properly determine what 
action was necessary for the Government to take in the premises, if 
any. The report of the Government accountants, Mr. illiam R. 


1922. 
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Reece and Mr. W. J. Barry, is dated March 9, 1922, and a copy of the 
same is attached. These two gentlemen who signed this report are 
beth senior accountants of many years’ standing and have been con- 
nected with the work and investigation, and making audits and re- 

rts in connection with the liquidation and settlement of war contracts 
‘or the past three years. s 

THE CONTRACTS. 

1$. The limited time allotted in which to prepare tbis report made 

in detail and argue all conclusions that can 
om the various contracts and the settlement 


War rtment and the Department of Justice, I have prepared a 
schedule which will be marked “A” and attached hereto, showing the 
salient or rtinent ragraphs of the various contracts involved, in 


parallel columns, with various comments and conclusions as to the 
effect of the changes made from the text of the original contracts. 

20. Attention is also called to the fact that under the system of 
accounting that was adopted by the War Department with reference 
to cost-plus contracts, a force of accountants was established at the 
plant of each contractor, Vouchers were preparen by the contractor 
and checked and certified to by what was called a plant accounting 
oficer." The vouchers were then forwa to Washington and cursorily 
inspected for apparent mathematical errors and passed for payment. 

21. There is a clause in all the contracts that provides that these 
payments for labor, material, and overhead expenses may be based upon 
estimated figures, and they sọ were most of the time. It was 
never intended to be a final transaction. There is a clause in the con- 
tracts that reads substantially as follows: 

„Every determination of actua! cost and the other factors under this 
article 6 necessary to the determination of the amount due or pay- 
able under any part thereof shall be subject to correction and adjust- 
ment at each successive computation, provided that this shall not be 
deemed to compel the Government to make such corrections and read- 
justments before the final adjustment hereunder, and a final adjustment 
shall be made upon the compietion or termination of the contract, and 
any and all amounts due by either of the parties hereto to the other 
shall be immediately paid, provided that if an amount shall be found 
due to the contractor the same shall ba paid only upon presentation 
of na proper voucher as hereinafter provided.” 

22, The above clause has been interpreted by the War Department 
from the commencement of the liquidation of war contracts to mean 
that on the final completion of the contract or upon the cancellation 
or termination of the contract, that necessarily a final audit must be 
mace and a final determination of the liabilities of the Government 
must be determined, both from the standpoint of auditing and account- 
ing, as well as a recasting of the entire obligations of the Government 
with reference to a correct interpretation of the principles of law 
involved under the contract. 

23. The situation in the particular case under consideration with 
reference to the contracts are extremely complex and highly involved 
from a technical and legal standpoint, even if we had to consider = 
the original contract, but the situation is further twisted and involv 
by the numerous supplemental contracts and their voluminousness and 
the complex and contradictory language used therein. 

21, In connection with the consideration of che nature of the final 
sett’oment which was made in this case, attention is called to the state- 
ment of the Lincoln Motor Co.. which is dated the 24th day of April, 
191% signed and sworn to by Mr. W. C. Leland, vice president and gen- 
eral manager. In this connection, it should be kept in mind that the 
major portion of the $45,000,000 which was paid to the contractor by 
the Government had already been received by the contractor previous 
to the time any negotiation or settlement was entered into. I think I 
am safe in saying that if an audit and redetermination had been made 
before the contract of January 6, 1919, was entered into, which pro- 
vided for the payment to the contractor of 55 per cent of the total cost 
of its entire plant, machinery, and equipment as special depreciation, 
and $1,000,000 for anticipated profits, this contract would not have 
been made nor the money paid out thereunder. Certain features of 
these vouchers which were presented will be commented upon later. 
The point I desire to make now is that there was no adjustment or re- 
determination and no audit made of the money paid, amounting to ap- 
proximately $40,000,000, prior to January 1, nor no adjustment and 
no redetermination and no audit made of any moneys paid after January 
1. 1919. in accordance with the paragraph of the contract quoted above. 

28. If this had been done in January, 1919, at the time they signed 
the contract of January 6, No. 1647-8, there would have been no neces- 
sity to provide for jean further payments to the Lincoln Motor Co., as 
they had already received more monty at that time than they were en- 
titled to under the contracts. There is a statement made by Mr. Leland 
in the claim filed April 24, 1919, that I desire to notice now, which 
reads as follows: 

“When the plans for the organization of the Lincoln Motor Co. were 
determined upon it was understood that the Government expected it 
to provide facilities for the production of fourteen 12-cylinder motors 
per day. A survey of the situation disclose] that operating under a 
contract providing for liberal payments on the labor, material, and 
overhead items, 8 5 on disbursement, a company capitalized on 
a million and a half dollars, with borrowed credit to the amount of 
82.000.000 could finance the undertaking.” 

26. I take it there can be only one purpose for this voluntary state- 
ment of the vice president and general manager of the company; that 
It is a sort of an excuse or justification for the enormous amount of 
money that was spent on the plant and equipment. 

27. My answer in refutation to his statement is that the first con- 
tract, dated August 31, that the Lincoln Motor Co. received from the 
Government was for 6,000 Liberty motors, and the schedule of de- 
liveries under article 3 of that contract are as follows: 


917. Engines. 

IR OVEN Ol ——QiT——U . T— be Rayan apt 5 
December —=5- = Sole SS I ͤ— — rer 80 

1918. 
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February 
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28. The statement of Mr. Leland, which is quoted above in bis claim, 
was repeated in the presence of the writer two or three times while in 


Detroit making this investigation. I can not find any authority for any 
such statements. It is not supported by any file, paper, letter, or state- 
ment that can be discovered in Government records, and the same is trut, 
as far as I have been able to discover, from the files and records of the 
contractor, The above schedule of the deliveries under the first con- 
tract received calls for the delivery of 6,000 motors in eight months’ 
time, which would require the contractor to deliver 208 motors per day 
if he would spread it out equally, counting 30 days to the month, 

29. There is another statement contained in final claim of the Lincoln 
Motor Co, that I desire to notice, which is to my mind a curiosity and 
reads as follows: 

There were a number of provisions which the Government wished to 
insert in the contract it made that brought about the ip aan ef con- 
siderable negotiation. This contract for 6,000 engines was finally agreed 
a and executed August 31, 1917. Included in it was a stringent pro- 
vision giving to the Government the right to terminate the contract 
on 30 days’ notice to the Lincoln Motor Co. This provision injected an 
element of risk of cancellation that put the enterprise on a most pre- 
carious footing, and it was only the patriotism of the men who laid 
— mong and their services in the lap of their country that justified 

e venture. 

30. In the opinion of the writer this is the most glaring sort of un- 
justified self-praise. In the first place, it was a cost-plus contract in 
which the Government siroa to y a fixed profit of $913.05 r 
article, together with a like proportion of profit on whatever number 
of spare parts was produced, and such profit was outrageous and un- 
conscionable, because if they had manufactured the 6. motors ac- 
cording to the schedule so Ay one have made on the motors alone 
$5,478,300 and probably $3,000,000 on spares, which would have made 
$8,500,000 profit in eight months on an investment of about $800,000. 

31. I want to make another statement in reference to the cancella- 
tion of the contract. On July 31, 1918, a new supplemental contract 
was entered into between the rties, and in its claim of April 24 
the Lincoln Co. uses the subtitle in reference to that contract as 


follows : 
“ Chagge to noncancelable fixed-price contract, dated July 31, 1918.“ 
82. The contractor in his final claim in reference to this last-above 


5 which is dated July 31, 1918, No. 1647-6, among other things 
states: 

“The erection of a new plant costing upward of $8,500,000, built 
and equipped under high pressure for the sole pu of a war con- 
tract, with the attendant extra cost and increased prices which the 
situation demanded, placed the Linceln Motor Co, in a peculiar position. 
The adequacy of returns from the venture depended entirely on 
whether the company was allowed to produce enough motors under its 
contract to charge off the extraordinary expenses and take care of the. 
awkward position the com y would find itself in at the end of the 
war. The company had had no established business prior to its creation 


for war purposes, and without, the resources of a going concern in an 
established line of manufacture it would not be able to aboard the facili- 
ties provided at even their normal value without a loss attendant to 


readjustment. It was therefore recognized that if the profits should be 
reduced a certain production should be guaranteed to the contractor. 

“A new noncancelable fixed price contract was therefore made on July 
81, 1918, providing for the delivery of 9,000 engines altogether, dating 
back to the first engine 3 and specifying that an order might 
be placed for 8,000 additional engines at the same fixed price of $4, 
each. It was provided, however, that t the contractor should not be 
allowed tọ produce 17,000 engines there should be an additional de- 
preciation and amortization on its entire plant and equipment after the 
depreciation and amortization already provided for had been deducted. 
The prices of spare-parts orders were also adjusted to meet the new 

rice of $4,000 per engine and the initial rate of depreciation on the 
eat-treating building was fixed at 40 per cent.“ 

33. It is the opinion of the writer that under the law no Govern- 
ment agent can make a noncancelable war contract; for that matter, it 
is extremely deubtful whether it could make such a contract for ordi- 
nary Government supplies in peace times; but certainly it can not be 
questioned but that the Government would have to consider a cancella- 
tion clause in a contract for war supplies. Without regard to ordinary 

rinciples of law, public policy and common fairness would make it 
mpossible for a Government agent to bind the Government for an ex- 
cessive or unnecessary quantity of war supplies. I might just as well, 
though, take the opportunity now to dispute the fact at contract 
1647-6, dated July 31, 1918, is a “ noncancelable contract” according 
to its provisions. This is a mistake made by the contractor. This 

int is therefore ruled against the contractor both on the question of 
act and the law. - 

34. Contract 1647-6 referred to above, dated July 81, 1918, which 
is called by the 5 a “noncancelable contract for 17,000 mo- 
tors,” is a contract for 9,000 motors, reserving to the Government the 
option to order within 60 days 8,000 additional motors. So the con- 
tractor has been laboring under a delusion on the proposition that he 
had a contract for 17,000 motors, 

35. cle 8 of this contract reads as follows: 

The contractor * that, at the termination or the completion 
of the contract, it will make an inventory of such stores of materials 
and supplies as shall be used in connection with this contract, and the 
accounting officer or his designees may supervise the same and deter- 
mine the methods and check the correctness thereof.” 

There are other provisions in article 8, with reference to the pro- 
cedure, in winding up and terminating the contract between the ac- 
counting officer and the contractor. e think the quotation above 
tends to dissipate the statement of the contractor that there is nothing 
in the contract which indicated that it might be canceled. 

36. Then, again, article 11 provides that in the event of the failure 
of the contractor to comply substantially with the terms of this con- 
tract, this contract may be terminated by 60 days’ notice in writing to 
the contractor, without prejudice to any claim the Government may 
have against the contractor, provided that after receipt of said notice 
the contractor shail not order any additional material, except by per- 
mission previously obtained from the accounting officer. Sections 2 and 
3 of this article provide that upon cancellation notice being served, the 
Director of Aircraft Production may . to complete the making and 
delivery of the articles or any part thereof, etc. 

37. tion 4 of this article provides that in the event of the cancel- 
lation of this contract, on account of the default of the contractor the 
Government shall pay to the contractor all sums due at that date, less 
any damage sustained by the Government. y 

88. Our comment on this section is that as a matter of fact the con- 
tractor was on January 6, the date of this contract, in default under 
the July 31, 1918, contract, because he was about 2,000 engines behind 
in his schedule of delivery. 


6610 


39. Special attention is now directed to section 5 of article 11 of 


this contract, which reads as follows: 
In the event that the continued by the contractor of 
zor noema other than ed 


this contract is 
tures incurred in connection with the 


finally prevented for 
In section 6 hereof, the Government 


general administrative expenses, etc., properly a a 
and in addition all expenses incurred the contractor and approved of 
‘by the Government in disposing of said materials. 

In addition thereto the Government shall to the contractor for 
— wis ed article accepted a sum as a fixed price by 

e 

40. Our comment on this section of article 11 of this contract is 

that it authorizes a cancellation—because a cancellation could eff 


‘tract. 

methods and principles of payment to the contractor as is contained in 

article 11 of the original contract dated August 31, 1918. 

article goes on and provides: 

1400 1 each finished article accepted shall be paid the sum of 
5 un 


(b) That on unfinished articles and parts thereof a sum to be deter- 


mined as follows: 


tions incurred for 
the performance of this contract and not theretofore paid by the 
Government. 

41. Our comment on the last above quotation is that it f 
evident fact that the parties on a method of cancellation, be- 
cause it shows the intention and provides a method and means of 
a settlement the Government and 


Then the next 


reads : — 
“Tt is understood and a: by the parties hereto that the 
sions contained in this article 11 are net intended by the bord ag 


interfere with any payments due or to 
‘under the provisions of article 5.” 

Section 10 of this article reads: 

“In the event of the termination of this contract as aforesaid any 
and all obligations of the Government to make any A to the 
contractor hereunder, other than those specified in this contract, shall 
at once cease and determine.” 

Comment.—IThis is the final proof that cancellation was provided for. 


42. Article 12 of this contract is another statement from which no 


be drawn than it was in con lation between the 
— 91 that the contract might be terminated, which reads as follows, 
D i 


2 Upon the 3 of this contract, or the termination of the con- 
tract without further ce thereof, fro 


the rnment except as 
pate provided, as the contra Officer shall in writing 
rect. 

43. This same article goes on and provides other methods of making 
a settlement between the Government and the contractor with reference 
— 3 matters arising under the contract in case the contract is ter- 
minated, 

44. So that the conclusion is inescapable from the read of Ar- 
ticles XI and XII that the Government and the contractor both had in 
mind the fact that this was war apare and that if for any reason 

„ naturally the Government would 
mblic, to cancel the contract, It 


or espe y if the war was conclu 
be compelled, in the Interest of the 
should also be noted that the meth of payment set out in the ter- 
mination clause of Article XI of this contract are very clear and follow 
closely the same terms as is contained in the original terminatin 
clause of the first contract, with the exception that the Governmen: 
does not undertake nor promise to 
the closing inventory of unfinish and rtly completed parts in 
process; nevertheless, the Government did do t very thing in the 
settlement made with the contractor. © 

45. We think that the only tenable position that the Government 
can take is that this particular contract did provide for a 83 
in the event the necessities of the ent required it, and tha 
any attempted agreement on the part of the agents of the Government 
to the contrary was unauthori 
fact that such an agreement would be contrary to 
original contract, 


will sera gs Bh memorandum, 
the situation t there never was in fact any change from the cost- 
between the Government 


ber 3, 1918, presented by the contractor, was for the sum 
? $1.851,609-48, which was claimed 


ery p 
fact that the rate of depreciation was 5 arbitrarily in the con- 
tract dated January 6, 1919. practically at the end of production and 
long after the armistice, to 55 per cent of the total of the cost, accord- 
ing to the Lincoln books, of the land, plant, buildings, ma y, 
po aae and accessories, and the whole account between the Govern- 
ment and the Iäncom Motor Co. as to this tment was recast, 
and the contractor was paid by virtue of this change in the contract 
55 per eent depreciation on the ve. enumera ted i which resulted. 
as a ango — will show, in paying to the Lincoln Motor Co. on 
this von „Which had been settled back in October. 1918, the sum of 
$277,741.42 more than the Government had paid 8 Attention 
is invited to voucher No. 109, dated December 23, 1918, which is 
another 40 per cent depreciation voucher on machinery charged up to 
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This same | 


contractor in the event | 


due to the contractor | 


ay the contractor 10 per cent on 


and void, mn = ae Gags view = —— 
e terms o l 


46. We think that an examination of the contracts, copies of Which 
convince a close student of | 


May 9, 


article 6 of this contract 1647-0 for ‘$106,160.48, being 40 cent of 
$265,416.20. At the rate of 55 per cent under ‘the Janu E. d. 1919, 
contract, the tor was an additional sum of $39,812.53. making 
the total amount of these o additional payments by reason of the 
change in the contracts of "$317,553.95." A8 a matter of fact this 
youcher fot $106,166.48 last mentioned, while it is dated December 23, 
1918, was not passed for payment until after the January 6 contract 

the unt of the contractor was recast, and 


| was si E 
he ved the additional 15 cent on a settled transact 
per saction so far 


relia yo voucher was Government and the con- 
48. I have not the time to go through all the vouchers and h 

many more payments were made, but this I know to be true, tuat 

t vouchers under fhe December 10, 1917, were 

pa: approved. and paid for $625 fixed profit ander the December 10 

— — after the July 31 so-called fixed-price contract came into 


Brown, Four-and-a-h 


a venue, Was! „ D. ed by Leroy J 
Williams, who at that time and duri roduction und 5 
was asststa to the vice p. ae — 8 Soa aie 


for an audit, and that 
contracts on an estima: 
determination and a 

quotes a certain from contract 1647. 


“He should be paid a sum 


ual to 55 per cent of the actual cast 
of our entire plant as soon me the amo shal erm 
Bp Bae ie oe 3 unt thereof 1 be det ined 


Mr. Willams then states t 
thn sadder -comtoner that the insertion of this provision in 


„ as follows: 


ap doctrine tha 
can be made upon an estimated figure. He goes on and pov — Con, 
tract 1647-8 recites that the audits thereof made by the Government 
now disclose that the .allowance for special depreciation or amortiza- 


tion will amount to 55 cent of the aforementioned investment of 


| approximately $8,500, i. e., approximate! 5,000." 
pie The situation was, at the time Mr. Wia ‘wrote this letter, 


that a voucher for a ver 
the neighborhood of $3,000,000 
t which was afterwards 


sum of money, in my recollection in 
88 . = pendi and 
5 p: without an nvestigation or 
Tedetermination or audit. We think that out of thelr own mouths they 
are now pele ssa to say that the Government has no right to recon- 
sider and redetermine the rights of the ent under these con- 
tracts. letter, written after this contract was signed, shows 
clearly that the counsel of the contractor interprets the audit and 
redetermination" clause of the contract in the same way we do. 


THE QUESTION OF AMORTIZATION AND PLANT DEPRECIATION. 


52.. Upon our arrival at Detroit, Mich., we immediately called upon 
the officers of the Lincoln Motor Co. at its offices at ne plant on 
Mr. Neece, Mr. Barry, and I met in conference with 
Mr. Henry M. Leland and his son, W. C. Leland; Mr. W, T. Nash 
secretary and treasurer; and Mr. Jackson, comptroller, the officers o 
the Lincoln Motor Ca., and Mr. Lawrence W. Scudder, public account- 
ant, of New York, representing the Detroit Trust Co., receiver of the 
Lincoln Motor Co. 
53. I gto Poesia h the gentleman the purpose of the visit to the 
desired to do. 


of about 28 acres, for which they paia practically 
ht their holdings 
ut $660,972.17, which was included 


$1,000.000 approximately. ‘ ; 

55. It is very pertinent to state at this point that the entire build- 
ings and plant of the Lincoln Motor Co. occupy not exceeding 18 acres 
of the first purchase 1 of the other land remains vacant and 
unoccupied except for tennis courts. 

56. There was also included in the amortization what is known in 
the records of the Lincoln Motor Co. as the Holden Avenue plant, 
which was owned by the Lelands iong prior to the time that they 
entered into any Government contract. Fhe real estate is valued on 
the books at $125,000 and the buildings at $843,000, or a total of 


57. The bulldings of the Warren Avenue Pint are carried at 
$2,515,268.51, or a total for land and buildings of $5,951,935.20. 

58. The balance sheet gotten out on November 8 by the receiver 
shows the land valued at $1,562,743.62; buildings. $4:389)191.58 ; ma- 
chinery, $2/861,392,69 ; plant equipment, 81,227,643; long lived tools, 


1922. 


117,929; motor ve- 
„000, called book 


59. It is evident that under any sort of a fair amortization proposi- 
tion, the War Department would eliminate from consideration the total 
value of the Holden Avenue plant, would eliminate the total cost of the 
land of the Holden Avenue Pat of $468,000, and would eliminate the 
cost of the office building of $500,000, and at least $2 „000 in addi- 
tion on other items of buildings and equipment, or $3,000,000 in round 
numbers. The reports of the various appraisers who have on 
the question of value show that there was absolutely no occasion to 
erect this wonderful 4-story office building, and they show that the 
plant was too large, and that the power house was en y too large for 
any necessity then or in the near future, so that the whole matter can 
be explained only in the light of the statement made to the writer by 
Mr. Henry M. Leland, that it was their purpdse and desire to build the 
best automobile plant in existence. The first estimate of the cost made 
by them to the War Department was $3,000,000. A few weeks later 
they said it would probably run to 84,000,000. A few weeks after that 
they said it would probably be $4,500,000, and they kept on making 
those guesses a few weeks sch until they finally said, atone St the 
late fall or early winter of 1918, that the plant would probably cost 
around $7,000,000 or $8,000,000. We think, so far as the Government 
is concerned. that it is inexcusable to ask the Government to amo 
a plant that they built according to their notions, and for their own 
forare purposes, and not solely for the purpose of manufacturing Liberty 
motors. 

60. Incidentally I desire to call the attention of the War Depart- 
ment to the fact that the board of directors of the Lincoln Motor Co. 
on October 10. 1919, fixed the salaries and compensation of four ot 
the officers of the company as follows: 


$494,423.83; diamonds, $9,706; office furniture, 
hicles, $53,778, or a total of a little over $10, 
assets, 


which makes a total of $254,000 paid to these four gentlemen annually, 
61. At this time we do not know whether all of this was charged 


into these contracts and paid by the Government, as a detailed audit 
would be necessary to disclose this fact, but I have no doubt in my 
own mind that the Government paid the salaries, in view of the situa- 
tion of their general accounts as we found them. I would be gaa if 
time permitt to file a law brief; but it may be that would be a 
duplication of work, because the same kind of contracts and the same 
character of settlements have been fully discussed in two other cases. 
to wit, the Dayton Wright Co. and the Wright-Martin Co., both o 
which memoranda and briefs are now in panera of the Department 
of Justice, and copies can be furnished later on, if desired, by the War 
Department for the discussion of the contracts contained in these two 
memoranda. 

62. A solution of the difficulties of this case is hard to arrive at, 
being complicated by the recent failure of the Lincoln Motor Co., 
which is one of the most disastrous that has ever come under my ob- 
servation. It seems that they have lost since the Ist of January, 
1920, down to November 8, 1921, a period of about 21 months, in the 
neighborhood of about $20,000,000, which includes $8,000,000, approxi- 
mately, of capital stock and about $8,000,000 or $9,000,000 in borrowed 
money and more than $10,000,000 of general claims. The writer has 
received no explanation from any officer of the Lincoln Motor Co. as 
to the causes of this failure. 


CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATION. 


63. If the Lincoln Motor Co. was a going concern, we would recom- 
mend to the War Department that a detailed audit be made, but under 
the circumstances we do not believe that would be advisable, because 
the assets of the Lincoln Motor Co. are limited to the funds in the hands 
of the receiver, unless the Government should seek to reach the prop- 
erty and set aside the sale made by the receiver. The amounts due the 
Government that can now be established will absorb all available funds 
in the hands of the receiver. 

64. There is no 3 from the conclusion that the contracts, with 
the exception of the or oes contract and the contract dated mber 
10, 1918, reducing the fixed profit from $913 to $625, where they in- 
crease the obligations of the Government are void and unenforceable 
against the Government, and all payments made in excess of the obliga- 
tions of the Government under those two original contracts are unen- 
forceable and void. and all sums paid by virtue of the January 6, 1919, 
and April 29, 1919, contracts in excess of their provisions as shown on 
Schedule B™ can be recovered back. 

65. Under the procedure outlined by the General Staff Supply Circu- 
lar 111, and under the terms of the contracts where termination was 
made before completion, it is provided that the completed portion of 
the contract should bear its proper proportion of the cost of all facili- 
ties. and that only the remainder which represents the mnicosn pleted 

rition of the contract should be amortized. On that basis (which is 
he only one the Government recognized through the War Department 
or the Treasury Department). taking as a basis of cost of plant and 
equipment of $8.700,000, which is the book value shown by the con- 
tractor. and the contract calling for the delivery of 9,000 motors, of 
which 6,500 were completed, we have this result: 

66. Seventy-two per cent of the contract was completed ; 28 per cent 
of the contract uncompleted. On the aboye value of the plant, 28 per 
cent representing the uncompleted portion of the contract, gives a figure 
of $2,436,000, which according to the rules and practice of the War De- 
partment, as well as nearly all contracts, would be the total amount 
which should be taken into consideration in this case for the purpose of 
amortization. r cent of this amount, if we a t the flat 
anuary 6 contract, which is excessive, in our 
00, which the contractor would be en- 
t was actually 


$1,000,000 eae without any authority, making a total of $4,225,200 or 
ems. 


these two 1 
67. Schedule B is a set-up of the payments made by the Govern- 


ment, which shows the profits on motors and spares under the original 
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contract as modified by the contract of December 10, 1917, and over- 
payments which may be summarized as follows: 


Summary from Schedule B. 


| | Amount 
Due under contract 1647 and 2. } ove 15 id 
| | 1847, 
Profit on motors and sparess . | $4,491, 208. 17 | $4, 963, 361. 98 
Amortization or depreciation....... -| 1, 339, 800. 00 | 3,225, 200. 00 
Anticipated profit.............. TET Se TROEN TEE EE 1,000, 000. 00 
. . Poaxsp> a2 sasenereue l 5,831,008. 17 | 9, 188, 561. 93 


68. In addition to the fixed pon and special depreciation shown 
above, amoun to $5,831,008.17, we reimbursed the contractor 100 
cents on the dollar for so-called special tools“ in the sum of 81.838. 
868.59, which brings the total amount to $7,669,876.76 received by the 
contractor, which fact represents a gross profit received of nearly 
eight times the total invested capital. > 

69. The three items shown above, aggregating $9,188.561.98, are pay- 
ments erroneously made under supplements 1647-6 and 1647-8, which 
should be returned to the Government. i 

70. The cost of the motors is shown to be about 82.730. and there- 
fore, when the change from a fixed profit of $625 per motor to a flat 
price of $4,000 per metor was attempted July 31, 1918, the contractor’s 
profit Lore, op from $625 to $1.276 per motor, ap 8 This is 
sustained by the records of the Lincoln Motor Co. Certainly it can 
never be sustained that the agents of the Government were authorized 
to consent to thus change the contracts and bind the Government to 
pay double and more in the form of manufacturing profit. 

1. The argument applies to the amortization arrangements contained 
in contract 1647-8, dated January 6, 1919; production was at an end, 
and the obligations of the Government were fixed by the original con- 
tract, and the Secretary of War nor any of his subordinates had the 
slightest authority to increase the obligations of the Government. The 
pr Peseta gl law supporting this position are elementary and can not 

isputed. 

72. In addition to the items mentioned in the above summary, paid 
the contractor, the Government paid approximately seven and a half 
millions additional for commitments and inventory for materials and 
other items of about $375,000, or a total of cost, profit, amortization 
shown on Schedule B, of $35,877,131.21, which, under a most liberal 
interpretation of the contracts, is all the contractor should have been 

But by manipulations, unauthorized changes in contracts, er- 
roneous construction, and wrongful interpretation of the contracts and 
the failure and neglect to compel the contractor to comply with the 
original terms of the contract, as well as a failure to audit the pre- 
vious payments and make a final adjustment in accordance therewith, 
resulted in erroneous and unlawful payments in the total amount of 
$9,188,561.98, which should be recovered from the contractor. The 
total payments received by the contractor were $45.065,693.19. These 
figures as to costs, profits, etc., check with the contractor's books and 
therefore can not be challenged as to correctness. 

78. It should be borne in mind that these various items are in agree- 
ment with the general books of the corporation, as shown by their 
balance sheets, which have been checked and substantiated by the 
Government accountants. 

74. In the set-up as shown by Schedule B, showing costs, profits, 
commitments, cha for cancellation, special tools, etc., we are giving 
the contractor the benefit of his own figures, which would, according to 
the experience of the War Department, be reduced 10 or 15 per cent 
by a detailed audit. It should also be kept in mind that the amortiza- 
tion is figured on excess allowance of at least $3,000,000, which, under 
the facts in this case, should not be considered by the Government, for 
the reasons stated heretofore and which are pointed out in the auditor's 


report, 

75. The appraisal report of Smith, Hynchman & Grylls shows excess 
of labor and material purchased; also that the office building was not 
necessary, and that the power house cost 14 per cent of total installa- 
tion, when 6 per cent was all it ought to have cost; approximately 
$706,000 spent for land. etc. Such a layout was a pure speculative in- 
vestment incurred for their own future benefit, and can not by any 
stretch of the imagination be made to apply as a temporary war neces- 
sity under the contracts. 

76. And, finally, it should be remembered that there is a clause in 
the original contract that protects the Government against liability 
for special or increased facilities purchased by the contractor, unless 
the Government shall by separate agreement undertake to do so, and 
no such contract was made, and no claim was ever made by the con- 
tractor that any such agreement was ever made. 

77. The fact should not be overlooked in this case that the Govern- 
ment from the beginning not only reimbursed the contractor dollar for 
dollar for labor, material, and all overhead expense weekly or ever. 
10 days, and also came to the rescue of the contractor an Ndvancel 
from time to time a total of $10,800,000. The contractor under these 
cost-plus contracts assumed no commercial risk whatever and was 
assured absolutely of a profit, and he was assured of a nonimpairment 
of his capital investment. Therefore, the profit made under this con- 
tract, under any view, still leaves the profit received by the contractor, 
in my opinion, indefensible and unconscionable. 

78. It is recommended that the Government file a claim for the over- 

yments shown on Schedule B attached hereto, in the sum of 
$9,188,561.98. nie " 

espectiully, 
THOMAS F. LANE, 
Legal assistant, Air Service, War Department. 


DETROIT, MICH., March 9, 1922. 
WAR DEPARTMENT, 
United States Government, 
Washington, D. C.: 

1. In accordance with instructions there has been made an exami- 
nation of the books, records, papers, and supporting data in connec- 
tion with contract No. 1647 an supplements of the Lincoln Motor 
Co., Detroit, Mich., for the purpose of showing the cost to produce 
the 6,500 Liberty motors and spares and the profits paid thereon, 
together with the costs of land, buildings, machinery, and equipment, 
ete., which were used by the contractor in connection with the pro- 
duction of the foregoing. 
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2. The time allowed for this investigation. being limited, it. is, of 
course, understood that a detail audit was not made of all expendi- 
tures in connection with this cost of motors, but an examination was 
made which is substantially correct to the extent that the total 

res of cost and profit agree substantially with the figures- ad- 
mitted by the contractor, and as is shown on their general ledger 
accounts and their profit and loss statements, which. are on file at 
the main plant in the city of Detroit. 

3. Attached hereto will be found Schedules ‘A and B. Schedule A 
is an analysis made by your department of all payments which the 
Government. made to the contractor on account of the cost to pro- 
duce 6.500 Liberty motors: with profits and the amortization allowed 
the contractor in connection with the land, buildings, machinery, and 

945 005,698.18 schedule shows a total payment to the contractor 
0 065.693,19. h 

4. Schedule B is the result of the investigation which has been: made 
in connection with the total expenditures shown in Schedule A. Sehed- 
ule B shows a total cost of labor, material, overhead,, commitments; and 
closing inventory of $28,031,198.11, and the cost of. claims 
at the termination. of the contract amounting. to $1,079,744.58, and the 
cast of changes. and: specifications . $128,445.60;. also the 
cost of all special. tools, amounting to $1,838,868.59. Such items as 
have been enumerated in the foregoing represent a total of $31,078,- 
251.88, and: this amount is the total actual cost to the co or in 
comection. with the production of 6,500 Liberty motors and spare parts, 
not taking into consideration any salvage. value for special tools. 

5, The result of our investigation shows that. the Saracen ea 
the contractor the sum of: $13,987,444.31, this amount. being the — 
ence between the total, cost above ref to and the total amount paid 
to the contractor of $45.065,693.19,. The item of $13,987,441.31 is com- 
posed of the following elements of profit to the contractor: 


Items. 
A- Amount paid, contractor as amortization on plant, 


mac A ment, and land. — $4, 565, 000. 00 
B—Amount paid’ contractor as unearned: profits on un- 
completed. portion. of the contruet 1, 090; 000; 00 


C—Amount Sarre contractor as his manufacturing profit 
on 6,500 Liberty motors and spares . 8, 422, 441. 31 


13. 987, 441. 31 


6. Item A is clearly shown on the records as an amount paid by 
the. Government to the contractor for so-called amortization on the 


1919, which —— was for the first time agreed: upon, aud being 
contrary to the previous: contracts, and this item. will carry further 


7. Item, B resents a payment of $1,000,000 for ed profits 
on the uncompleted portion of the contract. The contractor esti» 
mated that his fit per engine aggregated, $1,100; and inasmuch as 


there. were 2,5 
cellation, some arran 
tered into im which 
1919, contract. 

8. is the amount. of actual profits, which the contractor 
received from the Government for the 6,500 completed motors. and 
spares, Due to the limited time and: the conf condition of the 
contractor's. records it was impossible to accurately segregate the 
profits on the motors from the spares; therefo 
the profits paid on both. Special attention is called to this 
item. of profit for the reason, t the amount substantially agrees 
with. the profits admitted by the contractor on their profit and loss 
statements and on their general. 1 accounts, and there can be 
no Question as to the accuracy of the same. 


of ‘Curtailment, bg i ese contract,” 
To: be more specific, 1 
ment above referred 


on certain ue items. in consideration of the cancellation of all 
engines over 6,500 and incorporated in contract No. 1647-8.“ 
0 GENBRAL, 

9. In the final analysis of Schedules A and B it is shown that. the 
contractor expended for production only $31,078{251.88, and that he 
was reimbursed 100 per cent by the Government for this amount, and, 
furthermore, the contractor received‘: the sum of $13,987,441.31. in the 
form of profits on account of the above cost. To more clearly illustrate 
this matter, it is thought best to state that the contractor's entire cost 
of his Capi land, equipment, and machinery was approximately 
58,700,000, and the total profits which the Government paid: him on 
account of production was 3 which will show that the 
contractor received the buildings without one dollar's cost to himself 
from the Government and in addition thereto the sum of $760,000) on 
the above caiculation. In addition to this the contractor received) in 
the form of amortization $4,565,000, which, when added to the afore- 
mentioned $700,000, would give him a net profit over and above a clear 
title to the plant the sum of $5,265,000, but out of this amount, of 
course, income and excess-profits taxes were pen 

10. While, of course, we do nòt understand why a Government agent 
would permit a’ contractor to receive such an excessive and fabulous 
profit per motor for the production of the Liberty motors, we are 
astounded with the findings in connection with the cost of the land, 
buildings, machinery, and equipment which was used for the purpose 
of man turing these motors. We have been unable to find among 
the files and records at this plant that the Government had at any time 
anything to do with the erection or the cost. of this gigantic plant, and 
it appears, that the entire cost was incurred upon the solè judgment of 
the Messrs. Leland and that the Government appears not to have been 
consulted nor advised with in any manner as to the charrgoter of the 
buildings and the extent of the cost of the same. Ordinarily for the 
production of Liberty motors or any other article required for the Air 


re this figure represents 
— 


83.379,63.“ 


Service a building of temporary or erhaps semitemporary. nature would 
only be but in this case it is very clear that the contractors: 
did not have the Government's interest at heart when they erected this 
poas nae did they have in mind that the building was necessary for 
the production of Liberty motors. On the other hand) they seemed to 
haye the idea that they wanted the greatest automobile factory in the 
United: States and used the Government contract for the purpose of 
3 the same. This is substantially the statement made to us by 


2 L. Leland. 
11. Further attention should be directed to the apparent di 
in that the contractor pot now the 5 


for rire Government's oes 1 

ment to pay amortization at rate 55. à 

52 p 1 a of 55 per cent on: approximately 
shown 
„that this land had 
placed the value as of 


no immediate use, and later 

adjacent plot, agaregating- 28 acres, which has never been utilized for 

any purpose up to t 

of 28 acres: was amortized. by 1 on the basis of 55 per 
; a 


In conneetiom with the consideratiom of the uti of the plan 
which. was amortized Government on the — oe 55 . 
of the cost, we have examined an 3 report made to the Detroit 
Trust Co., receiver, by Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, and find the report 
to- contain. certain comments- which tend to show a further lack of 
disregard for Government funds when this building was being con- 
structed, as well as bad judgment from a commercial and business 


was not apparent in the buildings after they were constructed. An 
5 ef the amount of labor alsa. indicated that à large amount 
of r had been lost in the ee building, This statement ap- 
ubsonteacts for the trader I 

8 n s for the trades. e whole cost to the 
buildings the surplus materials and the surplus labor were 9 
the several eo ee in proportion to the amount of material and labor 
normally required for them.” 


one on a cost-plus basis and not to the 
In allocating th 


14. Quoting further: The life of 30 years was. adopted after con- 
sidering the. character of the plants. ith the ex jon of a v. 
minor part of the work, all these buildings are un inflienmabie 


character—that is, they have wooden floors and wooden sasit in addl- 


tion to many wood tiong: The supporting structure is of briek 
with exposed steel columns and beams. is © of construction might 
have been dered the hest class about aoea ago, but since 


consi 

that time has been entirely displaced in popular favor by the concrete: 
building. In addition to the fact that this style of construction: is well 
on its way to obsolescence at this time, it is also sub. to a greater 

hysical depreciation than a. concrete buil built at the same time. 

he exposed steel is subject to rust, the unventflated floor construction 
is subject to dry rot, and the window frames to shrinking; so tliat the 
buildings as units will not last as long as concrete buildings, nor have 
they as great a value in the eyes of a purchaser as concrete buildings. 
In the E of the writer, t t of building construction: will not’ 
outlast the present generation and has not à valne to-day com e 
with the value of equal floor space in concrete construction; eyen at the 
same cost. de oduetion values as of December 31; 
1918, are shown in columns F and C.,“ and, 


15. Quoting further: “ It seems to be beyond argnment that a much 
smaller building would suffice for an office for this t. and, as a. matter 
of fact, the best policy, as far as the construction of an office was con- 
cerned, would be to incorporate the office in one of the factory buildings, 
as is: frequently the case, citing the Hupp Motor Co., the present Cadil- 
lac plant, the old Studebaker plant, the present Maxwell plant, and many 
others. In a few words, an office building’ is a luxury, and an office 
building of this character would certainly find few buyers willing to in“ 
vest a very large sum of money in it. However, as long as the building 
exists we have included it in the property and. deducted the space which 
it is plainly apparent will not be u for many years for office: purposes. 
Other deductions have been made as shown in the schedule. Many of 
tliese have been already discussed and agreed to in principle and some 
of them in amounts.” 

16.. Quoting further: “One deduction which we feel it necessary to 
call attention to at this time is the power plant, This power plant; cost- 
ing nearly 14 ner cent of the original installation, fs far too large. for 
the development of the manufacturing plant: A comparison of the costs 


amount to 


may. be made with Dedge Bros.’ ordbance plant, where‘ the power plant 
was installed for only 6 per cent of the total expenditure, The size of 
the Lincoln power A plant of 


pane fs, liberal, due to its character, 
three-quarters the size would have been sufficient,’ 

17. It is thought best to call special attention to the cost of restau- 
rant building and the XY feng which together amount to a total 
cost of approximately $107,000: During the period of the war, when 
thousands. of people were employed on Libe motors, it is possible 
that a building of the size of the one in use was nec » but cer- 
tainly it was not necessary ta have built it of such a permanent nature 
and of such a cost as was incurred, A much cheaper building with 
far less cost to the Government would certainly have been the proper 
thing for the contrattor to have considered. 

18. The above are but a few concrete illustrations, and we feel that 
5 granna audit would disclose similar conditions in the other units 
of the plant. : 

19. Under date of July 31, 1918, a certain contract was: entered 
into— No. 1647-6—apparently for the purpose of changing the entire 
procedure of manufacturing: motors from a cost-plus basis to a fixed 
price, but the new contract of. July 31 carried a provision fixing the 
maximum cost pa motor of $4,000, and a modification that in the event 
labor or material exceeded certain fignres the Government would reim- 
burse them for such excessive increased costs. Therefore it does not 
appear that the contract was ever changed from a cost-plus to a fixed- 
price contract; it being our opiniom that the contract started on a cost- 
plus. basis and remained so throughout the entire production, in so. far 
as practical results are concerned. Furthermore, under the terms of 


1922. 
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plemental contract dated December 10, 1917, a bogie price was 
Faucet from $6,087 to $5,000, and the total profit was Tinted from 
1,018.05 to $625, so that when the contract of July 31 was entered 
into fixing a price of $4,000 per motor, results now show that this 
caused the Government to pay to the contractor practically double the 
amount of profit provided for under the contract of Dece 10, 1917. 


CONCLUSION, 


20. It appears from contract dated January 6, 1919, that final pay- 
ments thereunder for amortization on real estate, plant, 5 ma- 
chinery, etc., could not be paid withont a comple udit by 
ment. It further a that no audit was made and, therefore, the 
terms of the contract were not complied with in this We are 
strongly of the opinion that sums were paid to the contractor under the 
heading of overhead which were not proper under the existing contracts, 
but, due to the limited time of this tnvenigntion, the overhead accounts, 
amounting to several million dollars, were not analyzed and it is, there- 
fore, recommended that authority be secured for a complete audit of the 
overhead accounts as well as a all audit of the cost of the plant and 
equipment, to determine the exact overpayment made to the contractor. 

Respectfully submitted. 


W. R Reece, 
Princtpal Accountant, Air Service, og Department, 


W. J. B. 
Senior Cost Accoun tant, Air Service, War 8989 
Summary. $257, 370.05 
Other tes ; ` 
Special depreciation _..-_-_____-__---____-__-__--_..__ 4, 565, 000. 00 
Cost of 8 — 1, 000, 000. 00 
Siepe tticles delivered, 6,500 in 28. $00, 650.90 
Comple a — 28. * . 
8 articles delivered, spare parts 3, 737, 564.60 
98 Pua a ee Os A Opi ae 
spectiteation— 128, 445. 
Taiatea of ciais o lnia], a . 744.58 
P aee nar aa O O 
balance all payments made to contractor by Gov- 
a Se nen an $45, 065, 693. 19 
= Total cost, labor, material, over- 
head, commitments, 3 inven- 
ur poses ost re pista $28, 031 
x) L LA a „ ’ 
Cont of liquidated claims— 
Changes fer tions 
Cost of — 
Total manufacturing cost 6.500 
Liberty engines and spares- —— 31, 078, 251.88 
aca one Seto Mise Co, eres sot: Weare Steet 
m a en 
— as pet's FFP 
SUMMARY AS ABOVE. 
Amount id wees — Co. on amortization on 
piant, au 86 —— ANTE ES $4, 565, 000. 00 
Ament paid Lincoln Motor Co. on unearned profits on 
uneompleted contract ==- 1. 000, 000. 00 
Amount paid Lincoln Motor Co. on manufacturing 
profit on 6,500 Liberty motors and spares 8, 422, 441. 31 


Total profits to Lincoln Motor Co-. 13, 987, 441. 31 


— 


New YORK, N. X., February 8, 1919. 

Col. II. S. Brown 

Four-and-a-half Street and wing Avenue 

ashington, D. 0. 

Sm: With your permission there is presented herein some references 
which may be helpful in determining the propriety of using estimated 
figures as a basis of ent for depreciation or amortizntion 
under section 23 of Article VI of contract No, 1647-6, and section 1 
of Article IV of contract No. aR a Se 

erring now more particu to contract 1647-6, which is the 
main fixed price 2 ~~ the. t the production of Liberty motors, it = 
be found that Articles V to * 9 of ol rosea 

Article V is confined to fachning the manner and raat 

by the Government to the contractor for special 3 and/or 

amortization. 

Section 2 ef this article requires the payment te our company of 
pad ehh cent “of the actual cost“ of certain testing and inspection 
aci 

Section 8 of the same article requires the payment to us of 40 per 
cont 25 orj the actual cost™ of certain heat-treating buildings en 
equipmen 

Section 4 of the same article requires the Ansa fd Bn of 40 
cent “of the actual cost" of certain mai and er 

equipment. 

In the event that our company were not Sa eee to manufacture 
17,000 meters, section 5 of the same article requires the Govern- 
ment to make an additional payment for depreciation or amorti- 
zation, based upon 40 per cent of certain “ actnal cost” of the con- 
tractor’s plant. 

It is te be noted, upon further reference to gections 2, 3, and 4 of 
this article, that the Agere for special depreciation or amortization 
“shall be paid by the Government to the contractor as soon as the 
amounts thereof shall be determined b 8 audit.“ 

The —_ rtion of 5 Vio contract under discussion, 

» namely, sections 1, 2, 3, and 4, Eia arag payment by the Government 
to the contractor on account of motors to be thereafter delivered. 
It will be noted particularly from section 2 of this article that pay- 
ments are to be made on direct materials and supplies definite 
certainable,” as having used or expended in the production o the 
8 contracted for. Likewise section 3 of this article | provides 

na tbat on 8 of labor “ definitely ascertainable,” as used 
$ the production of the articles contracted for. 

Section 5 of the Frome article requires the payent to the contractor 
of all — which “shall be determined on paid for 8 tools. 

Section 1 FSF vernment to pay to the 

contractor A increases in expense which the latter is pat * due 


to increase in the 2 
to such amounts only “ after proper audit.“ 
ttention is called to the fact that the provisions above referred to 


rices of materials, the Government being required 


define when the Government shal! be required to make payments. How- 
ever, 8 the fact that some of these determinations and 
audits might eg Wat considerable delay, with the result that the con- 
tractor ight be financially during the interim, it was 
understood and Pia that the contractor 3 be paid a these 
various accounts on an estimate basis, Section 23 of article 6 therefore 
1 that in the discretion of the gountan officer estimated 

gures may be used as the basis for payments made under this con- 
tract.” This section, it will be seen ts A retenar to be made to 
the contractor in advance of the audits and determinations which are 
necessary for a final determination. 

In other words, estimated figures are to be used only as a basis for 
8 yments. As a matter of fact, the Government has so 
this provision and has made payments thereunder. 

Sesion 19 of Viricie 6 of this contract provides that “every deter- 
mination of the amounts due or able — si any part hereof shall be 
subject 5 Range rage and adjustment at 8 3 computation, 
provided that this shall not be deemed to compel the Government to 
make ace 8 and readjustments before” the final adjustment 
hereunder, and a final hat hee 25 shall be made upon the completion 
or termination of the contract. 

I would oe wr plone hasize the fact that one group of provisions 
previously 5 certain payments to be made — after 
certain audits and 9 have been made, and another section 
permits payments to be maga 3 — 2 such ee and 3 

Now ag up ren t will be noted that article 4 
section 5 article 5 of contract 
1647-8 aad — . — tion 
ciation percen 

“a sum equal to 55 per cent of 
shall be determined by proper au 


or special depre- 
saga partite ts based upon tages of com of different 
units of our plant, ya paou te pala 
the actual cost” of our entire sar “as soon as the amount 1 
the later contract really tha: 


vemos oy labor, and overbead payments 
have been made to to AEE on an estimate basis. 
Therefore whether the 55 per cent 
rt and legal intent. That is to say, 
there is nothing in wage ie F ite pape which in any way “contradicts or 
5 provisions of section 23 of article 6 of the earlier con- 


hand, one is a com ent of the other. 
Section 1A of article 4 of f contract 164 7-8 3 ment after the 
determined by 


amount “ shall be roper audit. and ion 23 of article 
6 of the previous contract ts the accounting officer to use esti- 
ma as the basis for The accounting 


ted figures as ting officer, 
exercise of the discretion given to him by section 23, pat referred to, 
has approved of the use of estimated figures as a basis al depre- 
ciation or amortization payments, and — is — 1 that of the re- 
quirements of the contracts have ning 

It will be found by reference to the . — er that very Hberal deduc- 
tions have been made to prevent overpayment to the contractor for 

1 tion or amortization. 
Contract 1647-8 recites that “the audits thereof made by the Gov- 
ernment now disclose” that the allowance for depreciation or 
amortization “ will cg A) to oot 72 8 of the aforementioned invest- 
„ Liege A 
v ves no 
rotection, u Ky been afforded the 8 
a 

question as to the right of the 
yment accordance with the voucher — 5 has been pr 
would here again emphasize the fact that the Omat 
now used as a basis for preliminary payment and not 


| peel 
figures are bein 
as a basis for final settlement. 

If your engagements it of a consideration and determination of 
this question next Monday, Bage you be so kind as to advise us by wire 
at Detroit of your decision? 

Yours very truly, 
Lu Rot WILIAMS, 
Counsel, Lincoln Motor Oo. 

Mr. OLIVER. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT]. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I served for 
eight years in the Congress of the United States under a Demo- 
cratic administration. That administration served through the 
most crucial times in the history of the world. On every side it 
was criticized and complained of, but its head, nor any of the 
heads of the departments, although first and last criticized from 
every partisan angle and standpoint, thank God, never, directly 
or indirectly, requested to be excused from a congressional 
investigation. [Applause.] 

The Woodruff resolution, which was favorably reported from 
the Committee on Rules, was not of Democratic origin. It 
came from known, respectable, and responsible Republicans. 

In answer to that resolution what does the Attorney General 
of the United States say? 

Please get well in mind that Democrats have not asked for 
this investigation. Democratic members of the Committee on 
Rules voted for a favorable report, just as they voted for 
resolutions placed before them by Republicans throughout the 
Democratic administration to investigate the activities of that 
Democratic administration. 

In answer to the resolution introduced by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Wooprurr], who has just spoken, and adopted 
by the Committee on Rules, what does the Attorney General say? 
“Do not investigate my department; give me $500,000. Do not 
inyestigate my department; give me a special grand jury in 
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the District of Columbia. Do not investigate my department; 
give me 23 new Federal judges.” The gentleman from Wyoming 
[Mr. MONDELL] says all these will be given him just as quickly 
us possible. 

Mr. WOODRUFF, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will yield. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman point out where the 
Attorney General has cluttered up the courts to any extent with 
any of these war-fraud cases which might indicate a need of 
additional circuit court judges? [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Well, I will yield to the gentle- 
man from Wyoming to answer that. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to reiterate again that Democrats have 
not asked for this investigation. They 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Can the gentleman give me 
additional time? 

Mr. OLIVER. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Three minutes. ; 

Mr. OLIVER. I will yield the gentleman three additional 
minutes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But Democrats are willing 
to stand now as they did throughout the Democratic adminis- 
tration and support a resolution for investigation. [Applause.] 
The Democratic administration never did anything they ob- 
jected to having investigated, 

If there is objection upon the Republican side to an investi- 
gation, well and good; but I should like for the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. Monpetx] to tell us—and he can confer with 
the gentleman from Kansas concerning it—whether or not the 
reading of that letter of the Attorney General means that the 
Woodruff resolution adopted by the Committee on Rules is 
now dead and will not be further considered? Is it the inten- 
tion by having that letter of the Attorney General read in the 
House to indicate to the House that this is the end of the 
chapter? If so, we would appreciate the information. We 
Democrats did not initiate the resolution. [Laughter.] But 
we are ready to support it. No Democratic administration 
ever backed away from an investigation or attempted to avoid 
it. Will yours? [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I vield back my time which may remain. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee yields 
back one minute. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. Monpetr]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr, Chairman, we thought we had real- 
ized—the country long since believed it had fully realized—the 
magnitude of the ills that grew out of the Democratic adminis- 
tration and the Democratic conduct of the war. But as time 
pusses our realization of the breadth and depth, the wider 
variety and the harmful character of those ills growsgand in- 
creases. What is the question at issue? Just how much thiev- 
ery was there under the Democratic administration during the 
war; just how many malefactors were there in that time; who 
robbed the Government when it was engaged in war? We 
have had an idea, so far as one can grasp it, of the unfathom- 
able extravagances of that time, but we have not yet fully 
developed the extent to which these extravagances were accom- 
panied by criminal negligence in the settlement of claims and 
in making overpayments. We all of us have heard from time 
to time complaints of the law’s delay. It is no new thing that 
responsible officials, charged with responsibility of making in- 
vestigations and, if justfied, of charging men with serious 
crimes, officials charged with the responsibility of delving into 
the records to determine to what extent men were overpaid, to 
what extent they had defrauded the Government, should con- 
sume considerable time. All this requires time and patience. 
I am rot quarreling with gentlemen who grow impatient be- 
cause the work is not all done in a day; but I wonder if they 
realize, if they had their way about it, and the widest pub- 
licity was given to all that has been done in the way of inves- 
tigation, and to all that the department hopes to prove, the 
effect it will have in putting those charged with crime on 
guard and in granting them immunity 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Just a moment; my time is very brief. 
Up to this time—— | 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. | 

Mr. MONDELL. Can the gentleman yield me five minutes? | 

Mr. MCKENZIE. I have not the time, but I will yield the 
gentleman three minutes additional. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MoNDELL. I only have three minutes. 

Mr. GARNER. Just a question. 

Mr. MONDELL, I can not answer a question 


Mr. GARNER. I will get the geutleman an additional minute 
if he will yield. 

Mr. MONDELL. I will yield. 

i 285 5 Do you intend to pass the Woodruff reso- 
ution 

Mr. MONDELL. At the proper time and in the proper way 
that question will be answered. Mr. Chairman—well there 
is a good deal of hilarity on the Democratic side; there may 
not be so much when by reason of the steady grinding of the 
mills of justice the amount of the extravagance and the fraud 
under their administration has been more fully developed. 
Let gentlemen who become impatient restrain themselves. No 
one believed to be guilty has so far been given immunity, 
The Government has aot lost any cases; it has not allowed any 
guilty individual to escape. The net is being drawn. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. The investigations are proceeding in an 
orderly way and in due time these cases will be brought to trial, 
Ii is true that the Congress has in a way been derelict in its 
duty in providing additional judges. You gentlemen on that 
side have done everything you could to prevent the passage of 
the legislation providing for those judges. [Applause.] 

It is true that we have been sparing in our appropriations 
for different purposes and have scaled them down and it is 
true that the Attorney General having consideration for our 
desire to economize has not asked for as much as he has 
been inclined to do. Of that I have personal knowledge. But, 
Mr. Chairman, the period of investigation in these cases has 
largely passed. The necessary and essential details have 
largely been attended to. The cases are approaching trial, 
and in due time those who have defrauded the Government 
under the Democratic administration during the war and 
those that have been scandalously overpaid by the Democratic 
administration during the war will in the one case be punished 
and in the other compelled to disgorge. [Applause.] 

Mr. JEFFERIS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 15 minutes on this subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKrn- 
ZIE] has control of the time. 

Mr, McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 45 minutes to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes]. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the committee, I am not going to continue the very inter- 
esting discussing that has been proceeding for the last half 
hour, but I am going to speak of the pending pay bill, which is 
certainly of great importance, because it affects the morale of 
the military services of this Government. 

No man will accuse me of being a militarist. No man will 
accuse me, I think, of being extravagant in voting for appro- 
priations in this Congress. But I am for the pending bill be- 
cause, first, it provides for a decrease in the appropriations for 
the military services for the next fiscal year of $14,154,359 
below the amount estimated for by the Budget and below the 
amount appropriated this year for those services. Further, 
because as certain saving clauses provided in this bill, which 
I will afterwards explain, expire there will be additional sav- 
ings, until four years from now the saving to taxpayers by rea- 
son of this bill, below the appropriations for the current year 
and below the amount estimated for the next year, will amount 
to $27,585,862. And, in addition, by the inclusion of a provision 
fixing a variable element in the pay of officers providing that 
allowances for subsistence and for quarters shall be reduced 
as there is a reduction in the cost of living, should there be a 
reduction of the cost of living to the rate of 1913, the first year 
for which statistics were prepared by the Department of 
Labor, there will be an additional saving of $10,000,000. If the 
cost of living is not reduced to that extent, but is reduced to a 
lesser extent, there will be a reduction in proportion to what- 
ever reduction there is. Further, I favor it because this bill 
for the first time in the history of the Government puts the pay 
of all the military services on an equal parity, so that when you 
look at the law you can know that the compensation of a man 
in the Army is the same as the compensation of a man in the 
Navy and all other services of the same rank. Heretofore it 
has been almost impossible to secure this parity in the various 
services, and, as a result, year after year one service or the 
other has come to Congress seeking an increase, some addi- 
tional compensation, on the ground that some other service 
has it. 

No longer could that be done. Again, the*amount that is ap- 
propriated is distributed among the officers and men in the 
service in such a way as to offer to the young man who is com- 
missioned and to the young wnn who enters the enlisted per- 
sonnel the hope of a career in the military service of the Gov- 
ernment. 
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Now, I know that some of you gentlemen who have listened 
to the speeches opposed to the bill may wonder how that is 
possible. My good friend from Alabama [Mr. OrıveR], for 
whom I entertain an affection that I entertain for but few men, 
disagrees somewhat with the position that I take on this bill. 
So does my friend from Indiana [Mr. Kraus]. 

The Speaker last year, in pursuance with the provisions of 
the act of 1920, directing the appointment of a joint committee, 
appointed five Members of the House, the President of the Sen- 
ate appointing five, to consider this matter of the readjustment 
of pay. I was.one of the five House Members appointed. When 
he wished that appointment on me, he did me no favor. Last 
fall when the Congress adjourned I remained here during the 
recess and for two weeks attended the hearings upon this bill. 
My two good friends, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Kraus] 
and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER], were unable to 
be present, through no fault of theirs, because Congress was not 
in session, and I thought it an inopportune time to hold the 
hearings, but the chairman of the joint committee having sum- 
moned the committee at that time, I remained. I closely fol- 
lowed the hearings upon this question. I reached the conclu- 
sion that you will reach if you attempt to study the question, 
namely, that in justice to the Government and in justice to the 
men in the military service, we can not allow the law under 
which the services are now paid to expire on June 30, enact 
no legislation, and go back to the law of 1908 without absolutely 
demoralizing every branch of the military service in this 
country. 

Why, my friends, think of the condition that prevailed in 
1908. Who will say that the compensation given to a man in 
1908 in these services is suflicient to meet the needs he must 
confront to-day in order to provide a decent living for himself 
and family and maintain himself as the American people want 
the officers and enlisted men to maintain themselves? The 
gentlemen who came before us represented all branches of the 
service—the Coast Guard, the Public Health, the Marine Corps, 
the Navy, and the Army—and presented carefully prepared 
statements as to the cost of living; presented also a statement 
from the Secretary of Labor—challenge them, if you will, but 
certainly they are in accord with my own experience in life 
that it will take about $1.70 to-day to buy what you could buy 
in 1908 for $1. If you say that is not true ef food, L wish to 
say that there are other things entering into the cost of living 
besides food. It is true, and more than true, of rentals to-day 
throughout the United States, and certainly here in the city of 
Washington. It is true as to clothing, as to fuel, and every 
other thing that the officer or man must buy. Could we con- 
sider enacting no legislation and haying these representatives 
of the Government lead a normal life, a married life, with de- 
pendents, under the compensation of 1908? In addition to the 
vastly increased cost of living, since the ending of the war, all 
officers now have to pay the income tax, an item, that did not 
exist in 1908. 

Another thing, my friends: If you enact no legislation, you 
leave the military services in this fix, where, under the reorgani- 
zation act, a man entering the Army is paid $30 and a man 
entering the Navy under the law of 1908 is paid $17.60. Would 
you leave them with this discrimination against one service 
and the many other discriminations as between the services? 
You and I know it should not be done. We know, further, that 
the situation last hinted at by the gentleman from Alabama 
is sure to occur. The Army and Navy bills are now held 
up in the Senate pending the solution of this question. One of 
two things will happen—either this bill will pass, readjusting 
the pay, or else in the Senate the amount estimated for by the 
Budget Bureau for this year, based on the current appropria- 
tions for this fiscal year, will be added to those bills. 

They will come here to the House, and the House having to 
choose between that and the demoralization and disorganization 
certain to result from the law of 1908, with its inadequate pay 
and with its discriminations, will vote for the present law. 
Even my friends in the minority on this particular question 
will continue to vote for that bonus rather than have no legis- 
lation, and in doing so we will force upon the taxpayers next 
year an expenditure of $14,000,000 more than if this bill is 
enacted into law. 

Mr. OLIVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BYRNES of South Carolina. If the gentleman will 
allow me to proceed for a few minutes, I will yield to him 
and to any gentleman in the House. I want to proceed for a 
few minutes. 

If that is done, let us see the situation under the continu- 
ance of the bonus. Is that desirable? Suppose you continue 
gir Ae call it a bonus—this increase of pay provided 
‘or in y 


Much complaint has been made about these boy majors who 
have been promoted after six years of service to majorities. 

If you do not enact this legislation and the existing pay 
scale is enacted into law for another year, it gives them $840 
bonus, while your lientenant colonel and your colonel. get only 
$600, and your first lieutenant gets $600 bonus under the ex- 
isting law—as much as the bonus paid the colonel, with greater 
responsibilities and demands. There is no sense of proportion 
in it. The boy major of six years’ service gets $840, the same 
as the major who has served 30 years and has gone through 
the fire of military service and is worth infinitely more to the 
Government. Is that fair? Will we continue it? Under the 
bonus the enlisted man in the Navy starts in a training school 
at $33 a month. In the Army he enlists at $80 a month. 
That is the minimum pay. In the Navy the enlisted man who 
enters: at $33 can go to $157, while in the highest grade in the 
Army, a comparative service, he can get only $118.40. 

Gentlemen can take this pending bill and point out here and 
there, by reason of some peculiar legislation that has passed 
in years gone by, some inequity which may result from the ap- 
plication of a general principle, but has there ever been a law 
regulating the pay of either the civilian or the military services 
that has not shown some inequities, some provision which 
appeared to be too liberal to some individual or group by 
reason of prior legislation? 

If we pass this bill my good friend from Alabama fears many 
terrible things will happen. The truth is, the attitude of the 
gentleman from Alabama is the product of imaginary fears 
about this bill which I do not believe are justified by the 
facts. For instance, as to the table to which he called attention 
to-day, which appears in the report filed by the minority and 
which is published in the Recorp this morning, the gentleman 
from Alabama published it this morning in order to correct the 
figures, but, as corrected, the table still remains inaccurate. I 
took the trouble to have the finance officers of the Army and 
Navy check them up to see if they are correct, and I hold in 
my hand the corrected statement. Every one under which there 
is a red figure is, according to the finance officers of the Army. 
and Navy, inaccurate. You see the large number of figures in 
this table that are still inaccurate, some of the mistakes really, 
against their own position. 

Now, even if all these figures were accurate, it all depends, 
as some gentleman has said, on how you state the figures. For 
instance, in the table you find second lieutenant, “total com- 
pensation, proposed bill, with dependents, $4,158." That is for 
a second lieutenant; but the table does not state that that 
would be possible only in case a man remained a second lieu- 
tenant for 30 years and received the maximum of all allow- 
ances. It is entirely theoretical. There never was and never 
will be a second lieutenant with 30 years’ service, and if there 
is one to-day in either the Army or the Navy I will pay part 
of his salary if you point him out. I have inquired, and in the 
Coast Guard we have a second lieutenant whose service in that 
grade is 19 years. That is the nearest approach. In the Navy 
there is an ensign with nine years’ service. As to second 
lieutenants in the Army, the treuble is you have no second 
lieutenants with any length of service at all. It is absolutely 
absurd to imagine a second lieutenant in the Army or ensign 
in the Navy with 30 years’ service in that grade. There is 
none to-day, and will be none. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr, Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BYRNES. of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. That may be true as to the 
second lieutenant, but the statement with reference to captains 
ean be true, and is true, is it not? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes; as to 25 in the Medical 
Administrative Corps who by law can not be promoted. I will 
go into that presently. I was calling attention to the tables 
simply to emphasize the difficulties we can get into if we simply 
consider these extreme figures as indicative of what may hap- 
pen instead of considering the average and what actually does 
occur. 

Now, the next thing stressed by the gentleman from Alabama 
throughout his entire argument is the size of commissioned 
personnel of the Army and the Navy. He called attention to 
the fact that we are proposing to reduce the number of officers 
and should not, therefore, enact pay legislation at this time. I 
am in favor of reducing them. I voted in favor of the proposi- 
tion in the House and will vote for any other reasonable proposi- 
tion to reduce the commissioned personnel of the Army and of 
the Navy; but it has little relevancy to the question as to what 
you are going to pay these men who remain. This question- 
is, not one of reducing the number of officers or the number 
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of men, but as to what you are going to pay to those who | I asked my good friend a few moments ago, as to the Navy, 


remain. 

I favored the reduction of the Army to 115,000, as you gentle- 
men know. I did the best I could to support the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Kerrey] and reduce the personnel of the 
Navy also. But my position is this, that what Army and Navy 
we do have I want to be a good Army and Navy. And that you 
can not have if you fail to enact any legislation and thus return 
to the pay scale of 1908. The gentleman from Alabama says 
there are too many men in the higher grades of the enlisted 
men of the Nayy—the chief petty officers. This bill could not 
affect that. But in the appropriation bill this year there is a 
provision correcting that, a provision which will solve most of 
the difficulties the gentleman complains of. He was in favor of 
it, as I was, and I know he will be glad to learn that the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, without awaiting the enactment of the bill, 
sent broadcast to the fleet the information that there had to be 
a reduction in this top-heavy grade and that the provision in 
the bill now pending before the Senate committee and agreed to 
by that committee should be taken adyantage of, and so many 
men have filed application for transfer to the fleet reserve that 
by July 1 the condition of which the gentleman complains will 
be remedied and the number of chief petty officers will be re- 
duced, in accordance with the provisions of the appropriation 
bill, to the required number for a total personnel of 86,000 
men. 

Now, another question before us is the disposition as be- 
tween officers and men of this amount of money in such man- 
ner as to secure the greatest efficiency. My good friend says 
there is a discrimination in this distribution in favor of the 
commissioned officer and against the enlisted man. I am not 
sure that that is a good statement to make, because the en- 
listed man is dear to our hearts. My only regret is that 
neither one of the good gentlemen eyer made that statement 
in the committee. It is new to me. But I realize that it is 
fair, because all things are fair in love and war, and if it can 
get you, and make you shy from this bill, as a mule will 
shy at the sound of a steam piano, well and good. [Laughter.] 
But it is not justified, and if I can not prove it I do not want 
you to vote for it. : 

Now, here is a chart showing the base pay and allowances 
of the commissioned personnel under the 1908 law and the 
increase by percentage in each grade of this bill as compared 
with the 1908 law without the bonus. The chart shows also 
the increase of the enlisted men, all grades, over the 1908 law, 
and you can see how vastly greater is the percentage of in- 
crease for enlisted men as compared with officers. 

WHAT H, R. 10972 DOES TO THE 1908 PAY SCHEDULE FOR THE OFFICERS AND 
ENLISTED MEN OF THE ARMY. 
Increase in proposed 1922 pay over 1908 pay, by grades. 
Per cent. 


Commissioned grades (based on the average annual compensation 
(including base pay, longevity pay, subsistence and rental allow- | 
ances, commutation of quarters, heat, and light in 1908 schedule) 


of the average officer in the several grades): 
Second lieutenant----~--.~~.---~-~-----=--+-~--~.----..--. 2 
First’ lleutenan t.. i 14 
15 
9 
24 
16 


1 
Enlisted grades (based on the base pay only of the various grades, 
allowances and longevity not included. The allowances under 
the 1908 schedule and under H. R. 10972 are practically the 
same. ‘Che longevity in H. R. 10972 is practically the same as 
the reenlistment pay in the 1908 schedule which it replaces) : 
Private (seventh Tr!!! ͤ ...... AER EY — 0 


Technical sergeant, firs 
Master sergeant (ür 

I have had it prepared to show the average of what the 
officers get in each grade, including base pay, longevity, sub- 
sistence, and rental allowance, as compared with 1908. A 
second lieutenant by this bill gets 2 per cent increase, a first 
lieutenant 14, captain 15, major 9, lieutenant colonel 24, and 
colonel 16. Now, how about the enlisted men? The enlisted 
private in 1908 got $15; by this bill when he enlists he gets 
$21, an increase of 41 per cent. The next rank, private, first 
class, gets 67 per cent, increasing from $18 to $30; the cor- 
poral, 100 per cent, from $21 to $42; the sergeant, 80 per 
cent, from $30 to $50; the staff sergeant, 80 per cent, from 
$40 to $72; technical sergeant, first sergeant, 87 per cent, from 
$45 to $84; and master sergeant, 68 per cent, from $75 to $126. 

Gentlemen say, nevertheless, that is a discrimination against 
the enlisted man. When was the compensation of the enlisted 
man increased? As we entered the war, for the duration of 
the war. How does it work to-day? First, as to the Navy. 


if it is not a fact that only these boys who are in training for 
four months as apprentice seamen will receive $21. That is 
the fact, and in the Navy no apprentice seamen are sent to 
sea. They spend four months in school and then they are sent 
to sea, and the day they go to sea they will receive $36. Is that 
a discrimination against the enlisted man? As a matter of 
fact it is the enlisted boy, not man. 

The boy who goes in at 18 years of age is inspired by the 
spirit of adventure, not money, ninety-nine times out of every 
hundred. You and I know and the recruiting officer knows 
that it is the beautiful pictures—seeing the world, going to 
sea—which looks attractive, and they are off. The only com- 
plaint I have ever heard about it is not that they were not 
offering sufficient inducement to these young boys to leave the 
farms to enlist but that they were making it too attractive. 
If you raise it to $50, you would, of-course, get still more boys 
to go in; but the question is, Can we under the increase of 
40 per cent over 1908 get enough recruits? It interested us 5 
we had it investigated, submitted to all the recruiting officers 
of the country. I know that you have confidence in these 
men whose business it is to secure these enlisted men. They 
have no motive to make their work harder, and they say 
they have not the slightest doubt in the world that they can 
get them, and especially under this plan, which holds out to 
them a chance for advancement in the service. 

Now, take the Army and what happens there. In the vast 
majority of cases it is the boy between 18 and 20 who enlists. 
The Army does not want to keep him down. If he shows any 
aptitude for the service he quickly gets an increase, If they 
give him a rating as a specialist he will get an increase. 

Commander Porterfield, representing the enlisted men of the 
Navy, says—and I have his statement here—that these young 
boys during their training haying $21 to spend, have ample for 
their needs; that giving them more money to spend at that 
time is not advocated by him or the enlisted men who are in 
charge of these recruits. The boy of 18 can go in training and 
he does not have to buy even a toothbrush; he gets everything 
furnished him and he has $21 to spend. Here is a book of 
letters from enlisted men in the Coast Guard; here is a batch 
from men in the Marine Corps, all advocating this plan, The 
boy who is worth anything says if you are going to apportion 
the money for the enlisted men apportion it so that it will offer 
us a career in the future, While we can spend only $21 for the 
four months give us the knowledge that if we stay in the service 
and look to the future that there is an inducement for us to 
stay, that we can make it a career, that if we remain, and 
when 23 or 24 have advanced, we can marry with some hope of 
being able to support a family. 

Now, gentlemen, think of it fairly. If you had a boy who 
went into the Navy at 18, would not you rather have him get 
$21 for four months while he is in the training school and then 
when he is 18 and 4 months and goes to sea get $36, and if he 
remains in the service have the knowledge that as the years go 
by he can work for promotion to these higher grades in the 
enlisted personnel, where the increase is 100 per cent, 87, or 68 
per cent? 

That would giye him the greatest increase during that period 
of life when his necessities are the greatest and when he 
may have dependents. When the boy of 18 enters the Naval 
Training School he has no dependents, is furnished everything, 
and under this bill will get $21 spending money. 

We have attempted to readjust this pay of enlisted men in a 
reasonable manner, seventh grade $21, sixth grade $30, fifth 
grade $42, fourth grade $54, third grade $72, second grade $84, 
first grade $126. Compare this scale with the law of 1908. 
The private under the 1908 schedule gets $15. When you get to 
a private of the first class it is $18. Under this bill it will 
be $30. To-day the corporal gets $21, and he will get $42 
under this bill. Under the ridiculous schedule which now ex- 
ists, and it evokes no complaint at all from the minority, the 
man who is a private of the first class gets $18, and if he is 
promoted and becomes a corporal he gets only $21. If a private 
of the first class gets a specialist rating, he gets more money 
than the corporal, who has additional responsibility. When he 
gets to be a sergeant he gets 830 now, and under this bill he 
will get $50. When he gets to be a staff sergeant he will get 
$72, where under existing law he now gets only $40. Then, 
when he gets to first sergeant where he now gets $45, under this 
bill he would get $84. Under the 1908 law the master sergeant 
gets $75, while under this law he will get $126. Is that discrimi- 
nation against the enlisted man? Rather does it not hold out 
to him the hope of a career? 

Mr. OLIVER. Is the gentleman discussing the enlisted man 
of the Army? : 
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Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER. Does the gentleman think he has told the 
whole story to the House in what he has said? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Oh, not the whole story, 
because that would take all afternoon. I am telling as much as 
I can. 

Mr. OLIVER. Does the gentleman not think it would be well 
to tell what percentage of enlisted men, assuming we have an 
Army of 150,000, will reach the grades he holds out in the 
different pay periods? In other words, what percentage is in 
the first two periods and what percentage in the other period, 
and, likewise, what are the limitations under the law as to the 
special ratings in the different periods, which can be added to 
these percentages? I think the gentleman ought to give us that. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I can not do that, because 
I have not got them. 

Mr. OLIVER. Does the gentleman know them? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. But everybody knows that 
down here in the enlisted men in the lower grades there is 
bound to be the largest percentage. You can not have an army 
of corporals and sergeants and specialists. It is fundamental 
that the largest percentage must be here in the lower grades. 
The story is that even in the lowest grade there is an increase 
of 40 per cent over the 1908 law, and in the higher grade the 
increase to the enlisted man is greater, and the lowest increase 
of 40 per cent is almost twice as much as the highest increase 
given to the officers over the 1908 pay schedule for them. 

Mr, MAPES. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. ` 

Mr. MAPES. Is the gentleman able to tell us how much addi- 
tional they can get for longevity pay? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The enlisted man? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I am glad the gentleman 
asked about that. I ascertained that the longevity allowance 
under the 1908 law is approximately equal to the longevity pay 
under the proposed bill, that the one offsets the other, and I did 
not have it inserted in this chart, because I did not want to 
confuse anyone. I am glad, however, the gentleman called my 
attention to it, because I wanted to call that to the attention 
of the House. That, of course, is only a small element in the 
pay of the enlisted man. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER. The percentage in the first grade is six-tenths 
of 1 per cent, and the percentages in the sixth and seventh 
grades are over 76 per cent. Does the gentleman recognize 
the fact that when you reduce the Army you must of necessity, 
in order to comply with the law, reduce the men now in those 
low grades, and it is really a demotion? The result of it is 
that there is no opportunity, so long as you leave the limitations 
in the law, to rise rapidly to these percentages where you hold 
out such inducements. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I can not agree with the 
gentleman about that. To-day in the Army, as in the Navy, 
they are top-heavy, but orders have been issued in both services 
to reduce to normal by July 1, and when normal conditions 
prevail the chance of promotion will be better than the present. 
I have no objection to his inserting his percentages, because I 
accept them without question. My friend talks about saving. 
I assert this right now: If we want to save some money, you 
can not save any large amount of money on generals, because 
we have but one. If there is any way in which this saving can 
be effected, it has got to be in the lower grades, and with some 
of the boy major officers and some of the bachelor officers and 
some of these boys in the enlisted personnel, when they first 
enter and go to training school, and also in another way. 

We furnish one saving here that I know my friend from 
Indiana [Mr. Kraus] and my friend from Alabama [Mr. 
Ontver] will concur in, because we reduce the enlistment 
gratuities that have been growing up for years. I have heard 
every gentleman on the Naval Affairs Committee complain of 
that. We reduce them and effect a saving of $2,000,000, and 
yet my friends do not call attention to this, 

Mr. CHALMERS. The reenlistment gratuity? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. We are reducing them, 
and also repealed some other small allowances. My good 
friend from Illinois [Mr. McKenzie] had a list here yester- 
day. In order to ascertain what a man’s pay was, you would 
have to look through a list about 2 yards long. Our hope 
is that we can simplify it by repealing some of these gratul- 
ties, and we reduce the enlistment gratuities at a saving of 
about $2,000,000. These allowances have been added at vari- 
ous times, and have grown and grown until it is very difficult 
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to get rid of them. The enlistment gratuity we allow to re- 
main just about equals the cost of recruiting a new man. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Would the gentleman explain the inequality 
in percentages of increase which cover this advance of pay? I 
note from the chart that the inequality is quite apparent 
among the officers as well as among the enlisted men. For in- 
stance, the second lieutenant gets an increase of only 2 per 
cent, whereas the first lieutenant lets one of 14 per cent. A lieu- 
tenant gets an increase of 24 per cent, while the colonel gets an 
increase of only 16 per cent. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I shall do that right now. 
I call attention to this table: 


Pay schedules, United States Army. 


Colonel 
lieuten- 
of 29 
Schedule. ant of 7 years’ 
. 
What the schedule 
would be in 1922 if 
the 1908 schedule 
were changed to 
accord with thein- 
livin; 5 Panonie ot 
* ince 10, 375 
Schedule under the s 
toon May 18, 1920 
nS eee 6, 257 
ee schedule in f 
6, 561 
5, 657 


1 In 1908, $1 purchased as much as $1.83 purchases now. 

These amounts represent the average amount required to pay officers 
now in the grades indicated. Thus, for the proposed schedule, the 
amount indicated for majors ($4,555) was obtained by adding the 
total base pay, longevity pay, allowance for rental, and allowance for 
subsistence required to pay all the majors now in the Army and divid- 
ing this sum by the number of majors now in the Army. 

The committee in taking this bill into consideration believed 
that the correct solution was to take the total appropriation 
and distribute it in such a way as to provide reasonable pro- 
motion and to hold out to the young officer, when he comes into 
the service in the Army or the Marine Corps as a career, that 
there he can work; and even though it might look hard to reduce 
his entrance pay beneath this bonus provision, it is 2 per cent 
more than the 1908 law, and then the chances are that he has 
no dependents in 90 per cent of the cases, and on the other 
hand he knows that as he remains in the service he will have 
an increased compensation and that increase will come at a 
period of his life when he will have greater need for it. It is 
readjusted so as to be more equitable as between the grades 
and as proposed meets the approval of 90 per cent of the officers 
as well as the men, 

Mr. EVANS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will. 

Mr. EVANS. Under Table No. 2 it shows that there is an 
excess under your 4922 schedule over your 1920 schedule, and 
yet if your marks on that chart clearly indicate the condition 
it would seem that the 1920 schedule ought to be higher in ex- 
penditure than what it is for the 1922 schedule for this reason: 
You have but few officers in the higher grades as compared 
with those in the lower and you only take it where it crosses 
the line—about nine years to run. 

Mr, BYRNES of Soutb Carolina. I should explain this situa- 
tion that the gentleman has in mind, or rather which I think 
he has. In framing this bill the committee had this thought in 
mind, that we ought to take the position that Congress has 
always taken in the past. We wanted to protect both the com- 
missioned officer or the enlisted man as to the compensation 
which the law authorized and which they expected to receive 
at the time they entered the service. 

Congress followed that back in 1912 when they prohibited the 
counting of constructive service for the time spent at An- 
napolis and West Point, saying that it should not be counted 
in the future, but that the new law would not apply to the 1913, 
1914, and 1915 ‘lasses because they entered Annapolis and 
West Point with the understanding they would receive that 
constructive service. 

And right here let me say with reference to the enlisted man, 
that under this law the pay of the enlisted man now in the 
service is not reduced to $21. What is called the saving clause 
provides that the men shall during their present term of en- 
listment receive the pay they now receive. 
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We are providing for the future. But we thought that in 
justice, in fair dealing, we could not reduce the amount that 
a boy expected under the law to receive when he enlisted and 
break contract with him. ‘Therefore we provide the saving 
clause, and no boy's compensation will be reduced in this en- 
listed personnel during his term of enlistment. But a boy goes 
out, and as he goes out a boy comes in at the new rate of pay. 
Officers go out, and as they go out those who come in will 
come at the new rate of pay. Consequently, there is, year by 
year, a continued decrease in the total appropriation. And 
that explains this Table No. 2, which was doubtless confusing 
to my good friend from Nebraska [Mr. Eyans]. But the table 
is accurate and shows an ultimate saving in four years of 
$28,000,000. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, Will the gentleman yield for one ques- 
tion? Pe 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, I will. ` 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. A moment ago you said you had tried 
to eliminate all the present gratuities. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I did not mean all. I mean 
certain gratuities. They had so many special allowances that 
my friend would really be surprised to know. I did not know 
there were so many until I went into it. The fact is, there is 
an enlistment gratuity under this pay bill, but it is much less 
than the gratuity offered for reenlistment under the existing 
law. And yet it certainly is sufficient. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Have you any idea as to how much of 
u saving will be made under the law that you propose now, 
over the law which has been existing with reference to gratu- 


ities? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Two million dollars is the 
estimate. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, On gratuities? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. On reenlistment gratuities. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. MAPES. The gentleman says that he did not know how 
many gratuities were allowed under the existing law until he 
got to investigating it. One of the criticisms I have heard of 
this bill is that it is difficult for laymen to figure out what the 
real pay is of the men in the services. I would like the gentle- 
man’s opinion as to which is the most difficult to figure out, the 
existing law or the proposed law. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I know the gentleman 
would approach the consideration of that subject as I do. I 
wish it could be made simpler. I frankly admit that the system 
of pay in the Army and Navy, which has grown up in all of the 
Governments of the world, seems to be unable to escape these 
complications. Try as you will, it is impossible to devise any 
system by whieh you can fix it so that a man can look at it and 
read as he runs, 

If the gentleman from Michigan could see the ratings that 
exist to-day, he would reach the conclusion that while this bill 
is not perfection it is perfection compared to the existing sys- 
tem. And it is the same as to all services. One improvement. 
I have heard that in London a sailor goes to an office in one 
part of London and collects part of his pay, and then goes over 
to another section of the city and visits five or six offices before 
he collects all of his various allowances in pay. This has grown 
up through the years, and they seem unable to remedy it. We 
are in this bill making a great advance. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do the hearings disclose the number of 
officer personnel in the Army that have been promoted to higher 
grades and how many grades within the past 18 months and 
the proportionate increase of officers by promotion to higher 
grades? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The hearings contain infor- 
mation along that line. I have not got it, because I really did 
not think that it would develop the line of argument I am mak- 
ing. If the gentleman will look at the hearings he will find 
reference to it. By reason of the reorganization act there were 
such rapid promotions that there were many undesirable situa- 
tions created. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But which we have attempted to correct in 
the War Department appropriation bill by compelling the War 
Department to reduce the grades of men so that there will be 


‘a well-balanced Army of officers. 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. And my friend will ap- 
prove the principle in the bill, which seeks to correct this situa- 
tion. You can take the officers that the gentleman has in mind, 
who have been appointed majors after only six years service. 
Everybody complains about it; but while everybody complains 
ubout it, we are making an honest effort to remedy it in the 


only way we can in a pay bill by requiring them to mark time 
so far as pay is concerned for eight years to come, 

Mr. STAFFORD. We attempted to remedy it in the War 
Department appropriation bill. Now, you .are adding addi- 
ona ath pts of salaries to those which have already been 
granted. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. With respect to that, the 
gentleman is in error. Instead of adding increased salaries, 
these officers suffer a reduction in compensation. My good 
friend talked of some men who were going to receive, by reason 
of this principle of longevity, an enormous increase of $2,000 
over 1908 or about $1,000 over present law. It is true as to a 
few, and here is the reason for it: Under the reorganization 
act there were 25 officers who served 80 years, and who by law 
are limited in promotion to that of captain, and if they stay in 
that grade for 30 years they get this increase. It is one of 
the situations created by a prior law that we found in applying 
the general principle. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? In the medical 
administrative corps promotion is limited to the grade of cap- 
tain, by law. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes; but there are only 25 
of those men who have this 30 years’ service, and they are going 
out, Now, the other men are in the Navy—112 of them, out of 
a total of 2,704 lieutenants in the Navy. The Naval Committee 
two years ago put through a proposition by which warrant offi- 
cers who had served 80 years were commissioned, many without 
examination, because of their good service, and they are going to 
receive compensation larger than that which they ought to re- 
ceive. But the normal lieutenant will receive less than he does 
at present. During the war these warrant officers served on the 
mine planters in the North Sea, and they rendered distinguished 
services. When they came back the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. BUTLER], according to my information, in his desire 
to do justice to these old sailor men, advocated commissions for 
them, and the Secretary joined him, and those are the officers 
about whom the gentleman from Alabama has complained. 
There are only 114 of them in all. They will receive more than 
they should by the application of the general principles to their 
peculiar situation, but they are old and will soon go out, 

On the other hand, let us see what this same principle does. 


“Where are the great body of officers here? Down in the 


larger grades, Take a captain of six years’ service who here- 
after is promoted to major. He will receive $1,077 less than he 
does at present. At the end of seven years you will have 1,050 
of these captains drawing $1,077 less than the bonus, as 
against the 25 Army captains drawing $1,456 more. An Army 
major to-day is drawing $5,115. By this principle he will draw 
only $4,038, a difference of $1,077. He has a right to stir up 
a fight against this bill, and I do not blame him, The men in 
the commissioned service who are bachelors have a good right 
to do so, because we have not given them the same allowances 
as married men. We took your emergency officer, who is a 
major, and by an arbitrary provision we placed him in the 
fourth period, and thus in effect give him 14 years constructive 
service by putting him in this period. The major, who is a 
young man, jumped up after only six years’ service, will receive 
less than the major who was an emergency officer, 

It is a discrimination in favor of the emergency officer, but 
is justified, because he comes in older in years and in experi- 
ence, possibly, having seen prior service in the National Guard 
of this country, and we thought he was entitled to it, and 
therefore we gave it to him. The complaint that gentlemen 
make about rapid promotions we try to remedy by this proposi- 
tion. It is the only proposition that is offered to remedy it. 
What remedy is suggested by the minority here? I am a 
minority Member, but I appreciated this duty as seriously 
as I have appreciated anything in my service here, I knew 
that I could get out and criticize this bill—pick flaws in it. 
That is easy as to any pay bill. But I knew if I did that I 
would not be doing my duty to the Congress or my duty to the 
people, because our duty required us to offer something con- 
structive or else say nothing at all. 

What are you going to do? I am not going to shift the respon- 
sibility. Do nothing and demoralize the services. Adopt a 
negative policy. I believe it is my Navy and my Army just as 
much as it is the Navy and the Army of the Members on this 
side [Republican], and believing that, have tried to frame a 
bill that would be fair to them and to the taxpayers. I know 
that it effects a reduction of $14,000,000 in the first year and 
promises an ultimate saving in four years of $28,000,000, and 
if the cost of living is reduced a still further saving in allow- 
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ances, and I am going to vote for it, and I am in hopes that my 
friends on the Democratic side will not be carried away by 
appeals to prejudice on the subject of the enlisted man, be- 
cause that appeal has no foundation in fact, this bill providing 
a great increase over 1908 and offering to the enlisted man an 
opportunity to increase his compenstion if he remains in the 


service. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Sou 
Carolina has again expired. : 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. KRAUS]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. KRAUS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I approach this 
problem, and especially the duty of talking on the subject, with 
a good deal of diffidence. It is an involved and complicated 
question. But, as a member of the committee, I feel that I 
have gained sonie information and that it is my duty to impart 
it to you. And in talking to you concerning it I am going to 
speak of the financial results of this legislation as a whole, 
and not as to its effect in detail on officers of the various classes 
in the pay periods, which was so ably and earnestly presented 
to you by our good friend, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
OLIVER]. 

In presenting to you this phase of the subject we can only 
make proper deductions and reach correct conclusions if at 
all times we use the same number of men in these services, in 
precisely the same ratings or grades, except that we must take 
into consideration the promotions they will receive in due course 
and increase of pay because of length of service. The hearings 
proceeded on the basis that an effort should be made—or at least 
it was stated at the late hearings before the joint committee 
the bill should be so formulated as to bring the total expendi- 
ture for these services and for each of them under the, amounts 
set forth in the Budget estimate for the year 1923, 

In that estimate the Budget estimate for 1923 contemplated 
for the Army 150,000 men and 13,000 officers. Therefore, all 
figures used should be on that basis. Suppose, as a matter of 
fact, that under new legislation you increased the number of 
officers and men, or doubled them next year, by legislation. 
You could not charge the expenditure as the result of that 
legislation to this bill. Or if, as a matter of fact, you cut the 
number of men and officers in two, and thereby saved a large 
amount of money under the Budget estimate, that is immaterial 
here at this time. 

As a matter of fact, we want to know what will be the cost 
of this service, say, of the Army in the year 1923 under this 
bill and under the Budget. And by the way, in passing, as has 
already been detailed to you here, although the bonus provi- 
sions for officers. under what is known as the bonus act of May 
18, 1920, expires by limitation on the 30th day of June next, 
nevertheless the Budget estimates submitted by the Army and 
the one prepared by the Navy, as well as by every other organ- 
ization included in this bill, assumed that the bonus would be 
continued; and therefore we have the anomalous spectacle of 
having a budget that, so far as this phase of the budget is con- 
cerned, has no justification in law. But that is not a matter with 
which I am now concerned. As a matter of fact, I say to you, 
my friends, frankly, that I am taking the figures as supplied 
by the several services. The tables disclose the Army will save 
slightly over $6,000,000 as compared with the Budget estimate 
of 1923. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KRAUS. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. In a statement issued by Mr. 
Mellon, the Secretary of the Treasury, to-day he stated that in 
the budget for 1923 there will be half a billion indebtedness. 

Mr. KRAUS. It might therefore be encouraging to try to save 
a large amount by this legislation. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 
there? 

Mr. KRAUS. Yes. x 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I want to ask the gentleman if the Army ap- 
propriation bill, which we passed and which is now pending 
in the Senate, provides for the bonus in the coming year? 

Mr. KRAUS. No. I know that neither the Army bill nor 
the Navy bill provides for the bonus. I think the House pro- 
ceeded on the theory that if the bonus was granted it would 
require a deficiency. However, you have just had word on that 
subject in the last 80 minutes or the last hour, and it has been 
indicated that if you do not pass this bill another body will 
just embody the old bonus, and it has been asserted you will 
be compelled to vote for it. 

Now, my friends, the minority of this committee submitted a 
number of tables. All the tables were supplied by the officers 
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representing these various organizations. I am frank with you 
when I say they are rather disappointing to me because of lack 
of uniformity. But they are the figures and the exact figures 
that have been supplied by the Army officers to the joint com- 
mittee. If you will refer to Table 2 in the minority report you 
will find it clearly demonstrates that the commissioned person- 
nel of the Army will in the year 1923 obtain some $200,000 more 
than they would hate received under the bonus law, clearly 
demonstrating that if there is to be a saving of approximately 
$6,000,000, more than $6,400,000 in some way comes from other 
elements in the service of the Army, and a very cursory investi- 
gation of this table will show as a matter of fact that it does 
come, according to that statement, from the enlisted personnel. 
If you will note under subject “ enlisted men,” third item, under 
the Budget $71,000,000 in round numbers, and under the pro- 
posed plan 000. I would also call your attention to 
Table No. 3. Under this last-mentioned table the figures clearly 
show that the saying is made by reduced expenditures for the 
enlisted personnel, although this last table shows a substantial 
saving under the proposed Jaw on the commissioned personnel 
of approximately a million dollars. My reason for calling your 
attention to the discrepancies is because frankly, my friends, it 
is my opinion that neither the Army nor the Navy, nor any 
other organization, nor any man on this committee who has 
given the subject any consideration, can with any degree of 
reasonable certainty assure you what this law will cost. 

I am calling your attention to the discrepancies for that sole 
purpose. There are elements that enter into it under this 
measure on which the departments have no information. They 
have guessed, and if you will examine the figures you will find 
that they have guessed different amounts at various times, 
Neither Army nor Navy has statistics showing number of 
officers with and without, or the numbers in Government quar- 
ters, and without this information every estimate given as to 
the cost of this phase of the legislation is a mere guess. On 
that subject I will give you some of the various estimates at a 
later point. 

I might take the time in calling your attention to these same 
discrepancies in the information supplied by the Navy, but a 
very brief review of Table 4 will disclose that, as a matter of 
fact, essentially all the saving comes from the enlisted per- 
sonnel, It is true that it does not come off of what is re- 
garded as the wages or salary, but a large part of the saving 
comes from the discontinuance of the reenlistment gratuity. 
Under this table we shall save $4,000,000 annually on this item 
alone, a matter of legislation entirely independent of pay. As 
the gentleman who just preceded me has stated, every member 
of this committee and the joint committee were unanimously 
in favor of this provision of the bill. In order to bolster up 
the economy claim for this bill you would be led to believe it is 
an item of pay. The serious thing about this matter, 
when I know as a matter of fact that no man can tell what 
the measure will cost, is that we are putting a millstone around 
our necks that will be there for all time. It is the experience 
of every man in public and private life that when salaries are 
once fixed by legislation they never come down. 

Now, I want to call attention to some very interesting tables 
that will disclose in my judgment that, as a matter of fact, the 
anticipated future lessened cost of the commissioned personnel 
of the Army is a mere myth. By that I mean as long as you 
have in the commissioned personnel any considerable element 
now in the services that is protected by the extremely advan- 
tageous provisions of this measure for the men who are now 
in the commissioned service, then for many years in the future 
we will have increased expenditures rather than lessened for 
the officer personnel. These tables were procured and supplied 
in response to questions propounded by the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations. So that we may understand 
what the tables mean I want to read the questions propounded 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

The questions were as follows: 

2. What will be the total amount of the 
commissioned officers of the Army includ 
H. R. 10972 for the fiscal year 1923, based upon the number of officers 
contemplated in the 1923 Budget, for each of the several grades pro- 


vided in H. R. 10972 as distributed and classified in the several grades, 
pay periods, and subdivisions thereof? 


In answering this question consult table on page 57 of the 
hearings on the bill H. R. 10972, which gives in each pay period 
certain groups, namely: 

One hundred and twenty-one colonels with less than 26 years’ service. 

Seven hundred and nineteen lieutenant colonels with more than 20 
and less than 30 years’ ce. 7 


Twenty-one lieutenant colonels appointed under section 24 of the 
act of June 4, 1920. 


And so forth, 


y and allowances of the 
under the provisions of 
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And in replying to this inquiry give the total amount of the 
pay and allowanees of each of the various groups shown in 
the table on page 57, and in addition thereto the grand total 
for the commissioned personnel of each of the various groups. 

h 2 for the fiscal year 1923 
a ee ee ed ene doling. ADAN, JOASA SI 192% X60) 198% 
1935, 1938, and 1941. 

By referring to the pay periods provided for in H. R. 10972, 
the pertinency of the information called for in the fiscal years 
above set out will clearly appear. 

In order to answer this question, the report was made and it 
was assumed that there would be 13,000 officers in the Army, 
that all of the men in the service at the time the Budget esti- 
mate was made would be retained, except those that go out by 
death, retirement: under the law, or resignation, and that the 
number was kept up by putting men in at the foot of the list; 
in other words, putting in men who would go in as second lien- 
tenants in order to keep the same number of officers. The cost 
for the fiscal year 1923 for commissioned personnel was re- 
ported as $49,894,000. That you may have the details I am 
going to incorporate this in the RECORD: 


Estimated cost of the officers of the Army for the fiscal year 1923 under 
H R. ora (includes base pay, service pay, subsistence, and rental 
owances), 


over 26 years’ Sor vice 
onel, first appointment above cap- 

ũꝶll „„ „„„6„%„„„„ 
Colonel appointed under section 24. 


Lieutenant colonel over 30 years’ service 


Fitth pay period: - 
Colonel, less than 26 years’ servi 
Lieutenant colonel, over 20 less than 30 


3,582,296. 60 


734, 905. 60 
4,278, 718. 40 


6,320,714. 60 
Fourth od: 
D less than 20 years. . 
Major, over 14 and less than 23 years. q 
M ; first appointed above second 
Major, appointed andar section 51. 
or, 2) on 
Captain. over 17 years’ service. 


Third pene 
2 ess than 14 years’ service 


Captain, over 7 and less than 17 — 5 aa 
Captain, with rank from July 1, 1920. ... 
First lieutenant, over 10 years’ service. 


Second ‘pay period: 
Captain, less than 7 years 
erie lieutenant, over 3 years, leas than 
F 
First lieutenant, first appointment 
above second lieutenant; second lieu- 
tenant, over 5 vers. 


10, 966, 165. 00 


19, 012, 752. 60 


1, 143, 688.70 
6, 910, 631, 20 


241,715.10 


—jͤ—̃ e new ewnnne 


The cost for the fiscal year 1923 will be $49,899,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. How much increase will this 
bill make over the pay of the commissioned personnel’ as it 
is now? 

Mr. KRAUS. I just went over that a few minutes ago. Under 
one table that has been supplied there is tv be an additional cost 
of $200,000, and then under another table there is a decrease of 
a million dollars. I am giving the gentleman both tables. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. And the gentleman will put 
those in the Reeorp? 

Mr. KRAUS. Not the tables, because I do not want to en- 
cumber the Recorp, They are already in the report. I am going 
to give one table and give the total figures in the other 
tables. 

Mr. McKENZIBE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KRAUS. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIB. One of the tables to which the gentleman 
now refers, the first table, was furnished the joint committee 
when we were considering an entirely different bill from the one 
now before us, was it not? 

Mr. KRAUS. I do not know whether it was the first table. I 
know it was one furnished to the joint committee. 


Mr. McKENZIE. There are two tables published, and, while 
there is a discrepancy in them, the discrepancy can be easily 
explained away. 

Mr. KRAUS. I hope the gentleman will undertake to explain 
it away in his own time. 

Mr. McKENZIN. They are both correct, 

Mr. KRAUS. Remember the cost of the fiscal year 1923 is to 
be approximately $49,000,000. In the fiscal year 1926 the cost 
will be $48,900,000, approximately. I want gentlemen to have 
all of the figures. According to the Army estimates the com- 
missioned personnel of the Army will cost practically $1,100,000 
less in 1923 than in the year 1926. In 1929 the cost will be 
$50,034,000. This is the same personnel of 13,000 men, with 
men going out at the top, retiring, or otherwise leaving the sery- 
ice, and with new men coming in at the bottom. We have been 
told it will cost less under this bill and produce a saving of 
approximately $27,000,000, and yet with this same personnel here 
we have gone higher now in 1929 than in 1923. In 1932 the cost 
will be $50,341,000; in 1933 it will be $51,182,000; in 1938, 
$52,885,000; and in 1941, $54,000,000. 

Statement showing the estimated cost of the offers of the Army under 

H. R. 10972 in 1941, based on the assumption that at that time there 

toill be 13,000 officers distributed in grades as now authorized by the 


Army reorganization act of June 4, 1980, viz., 17 officers, no 
vision being made in this estimate for ‘the A Pesto 2 the — 


of officers in the higher grades as contemplated in the ding 
appropriation bill. 0 1 aia ached 


Sixth pay od: 
Co OVST.26 Warg vececcacenoence 
9 first appointment above cap- 
Colonel, appointed under section Zi.. a 345,575.00 
Lieutenant colonel, over 30 years....... 


. $4, 315, 449. 00 
3, 928, 559. 40 
9, 574, 847, 10 an rhe tee: 
4,1 
Fourth pay period: eva * 
Lieutenant colonel, less than 20 years.. . e r 
Major, over 14, less than 2. 
Sa first SIPON above second 
e O H V A 
Major appointed under section 24. eee 
Captain, over 17 years 
8,182, 522. 
Third pay od: 4 934 ed 
Major, than 14 years 210,785.40 
Captain, over 7, less than 17 13, 214, 084. 70 
Captain, first appointment above seo- 
Captain, present rank July 1, 88. e e 
cc / steal twnkdasdse 
n erde ea S 88, 180.80 
a period: — 14, 911, 991.70 
Capial n, less N ESITO ENA E BLEE LEEN EASA 
First lieutenant, over 3, less than 10 5, 821, 829.90 
ieutenant, first appointment 
above second lieutenant 627, 041. 60 
tenant over 5 years 68, 511, 20 
First pay od: 
First lieutenant, less than 3 years...... 
Second lieutenant, less than 5 years 


54, 020, 915.10 


In other words, as long as we have the favored class, the 
commissioned personnel now in the Army, with the protection 
they have been given, with the abnormal advance in pay periods, 
this dream, this alleged hope of the proponents of this bill—that 
the commissioned personnel in the future will cost less—I am 
confident will vanish like mist before the sun. I am depending 
upon the figures supplied by the Army itself. I have similar 
figures supplied by the Navy. I do not desire to encumber the 
Reoorv. Frankly, it shows practically the same result; but 
with equal frankness I must say that in 1941 the Navy figures 
would seem to indicate a reduction below the figures that it 
would cost in 1938, the figure, however, being an increase over 
what it will cost in 1923. 

I believe this is the only fair test to determine probabilities 
and costs under this measure, as it refers to the commissioned 
personnel, and clearly on these figures supplied by these various 
services there is no doubt that there can be no possible reduc- 
tion until the entire commissioned personnel is composed of 
individuals who start service after July 1, 1922. The fact of 
it is that this bill preserves’ the alleged rights, under the bonus 
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act of 1920, of the men now in the commissioned service, and it 
must necessarily prevent any reduction in cost. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KRAUS. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. There seems to be quite a discussion in re- 
spect to the status of the men who have been commissioned 
from civil life. You can not change their status, can you? $ 

Mr. KRAUS. Very easily. All you have to do is to put 
them in a higher pay period. That is what has been done in 
many instances, and I will be frank to say that in a couple of 
instances men of a eertain rank have been put into lower pay 
‚periods, but the putting of the men in the lower period in the 
instance last described does not take anything away from these 
men so far as the base pay and the longevity pay is concerned. 
This is true for the obvious reason that they are cared for by 
the “saving” or “ protecting” elause. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Some bill must pass between now and the Ist 
of July relative to the pay of the commissioned personnel and 
enlisted men. Gan not amendments be made to this bill so 
that it will cover the points the gentleman complains ef? 

The Congress is leoking for facts, and if the facts are pre- 
sented, that is all that will be necessary. I must admit that I 
can not get any facts out of the debate except the one thing that 
you are objecting to—the commissions in civil life that have 
been given, that they have been advanced in grades away be- 
yond reason. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has again expired. 

Mr. OLIVER. I yield the gentleman two minutes more. 

‘Mr. KRAUS. I want to be frank with my friend from Ne- 
vada. I am inclined to believe that it is practically impossible 
to amend this bill so as to accomplish what the gentleman has 
in mind. The bill is so interwoven that you can not amend it 
on the floor of the House. I believe that can not be done and 
have a workable measure. ‘There are some provisions that can 
be amended, but this entire system is so new, it is so inter- 
woven, that I do not think it can be done intelligently from the 
floor. Undoubtedly certain provisions can be taken out or they 
can be amended without destroying the theories of the bill and 
at the same time either increase or decrease costs. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Does the gentleman think the curves are 
wrong that were presented to us? Surely the rates given in the 
bill are between the. low rate of 1908 and the rate of 1922. 

Mr. KRAUS. Why indulge in rates or perecntages when the 
department gives you actual figures and costs and tells you 
what it claims will be the actual cost with this personnel in 
the years to come? It is not necessary to complicate the matter 
by talking percentages, and particularly when it was obvious 
the percentages were based on alleged averages. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KRAUS. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. With reference to the 
figures in the letter to Mr. Mappkx, the 1941 figures are com- 
pared with the cost this year; but if the 1920 law went on 
it would be entirely different, and it is not fair to compare 
the difference in 1941 with what it is now. Under any rate I 
think the gentleman will agree, because of the unusual condi- 
tien of the Army, there would be an increase in 1941. The 
gentleman would agree to that? 

Mr. KRAUS. No. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

. Mr. KRAUS. The figures presented for 1941 are not a com- 
parison, I will say to my friend from South Carolina, with 
any other figures. They are merely a statement of the actual 
cost supplied by the Army, and, by the way, incorrect, because 
every one of them Jeaves out the cost of the saving clause—a 
misnomer which even led the chairman of the committee astray 
in the statement be made yesterday, and which the gentleman 
from South Carolina gracefully assisted him in correcting. 
Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. And the.gentleman grace- 
fully desires to assist the gentleman in correcting this state- 
ment that in 1941 there will be an increase under this system 
because of the abnormal situation in the Army, where there are 
so many young officers now. 

Mr. KRAUS. The very thing we are complaining of is you 
have taken care of this abnormal situation and preserved the 
abnormal rating of every man now in the commissioned service. 
{Applause.] 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, our good colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. Tr.son], who served with us on 
this joint committee, is unavoidably absent from Washington. 
He prepared a short speech which he requested me to ask 
unanimous consent of the committee to be included in this 
discussion in the CONGBESSIONAL RECORD, 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the remarks of the gentleman from Connec- 
ticut [Mr. 'Trrson], may be inserted in the Record. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr, Chairman, I desire to bring to the.atten- 
tion of the Members of the House a few words on the bill now 
pending dealing with the subject of pay adjustment for the 
Army, Navy, and other services. It is my purpose first to state 
very briefly the problem which the special committee for the 
adjustment of pay of the Army, Navy, and other services were 
Set to solve, then some of the principles applied in the effort 
to solve the problem, and finally something as to the relative 
cost of making the proposed change. 

The last general legislation before the war fixing the pay of 
the Army and Navy was in 1908. Until the recent war came, 
bringing in its train high living costs, the scale of pay fixed by 
this legislation was accepted as reasonably satisfactory. True 
there were certain inequalities and apparent discriminations, 
especially in reference to commutation of quarters, heat, light, 
and so forth, which caused in individual instances hardship and 
dissatisfaction. There were also differences between the differ- 
ent services that were not entirely fair and which were not con- 
ducive to general satisfaction. It was one of the objectives of 
the special committee to present a bill that would do away with 
siono differences and produce substantial equality in all of the 
services. 

When we entered the war the pay of enlisted men of the 
Army was doubled. To the officers in the Regular Establishment 
promotion in the emergency Army came almost universally dur- 
ing the progress of the war and in this way took care of the 
soaring cost of living. Substantially the same situation existed 
in the Navy and Marine Corps. When the war ended and offi- 
eers who had held advanced emergency rank had to return to 
their pre-war grades and pay, a crisis in their affairs resulted. 
The act of May 18, 1920, was passed to save the situation. A 
so-called bonus, arbitrarily fixed in each grade, was added to 
the pay provided by the 1908 legislation. By the terms of the 
1920 act the bonus was to be paid only to June 30, 1922, on 
which date the authority to pay it will expire by limitation. 
Tf no legislation is enacted prior to June 80 next the enlisted 
personnel in the Navy and the officers of the Army and Navy 
will revert to their pre-war pay status. Such an occurrence, 
under present living conditions, would produce a most demoral- 
izing condition in all the services, 

It has been proposed by some that the bonus provision be 
extended for a year or two years in the hope that meanwhile 
conditions will change for the better. Realizing that this, or 
something else, was necessary to prevent a return to the 1908 
basis, the Budget estimated for the necessary amount to pay 
the bonus for the next fiscal year. A majority of the special 
committee, however, believed that the time had come to deal 
with the situation through permanent legislation. 

In formulating this bill the committee took into account, first, 
the status quo. The enlisted men have a contract of enlist- 
ment, which, of course, is to be fulfilled to the letter. A saving 
clause is carried in the bill having this effect. The officers 
have been ‘receiving a substantial increase over the 1908 pay 
scale in the form of a bonus. While living conditions remain 
as they are it would be disastrous to suddenly reduce their 
pay to the 1908 basis. A saving clause prevents this and pro- 
vides for a gradual working out of the problem as to them. 

Another fact taken into account in fixing pay for the future 
is the family relationship. ‘This is new, so far as recent pay 
legislation is concerned, although it was used early in the 
history of our Army and the principle was thoroughly recog- 
nized in the allotments and allowances*to dependents during 
the last war. It is assumed and taken for granted that most 
officers of the Army, Navy, and other services will marry and 
live the family life. We believe that they should be encouraged 
rather than discouraged in so doing. When quarters in kind 
are furnished a distinction in effect is now made between 
married and single men. In this bill the same principle is 
earried out in regard to commutation, subsistence, and allow- 
ances. In other words, an officer with a family or dependents 
receives additional compensation to a certain limited extent 
on this account. 

Length of service and rank are also taken into account in 
fixing the rate-of pay. Heretofore length of service has affected 
pay only by a percentage of increase on the base pay, known 
as “ fogies.” In this bill the base pay is affected directly by 
length of service by dividing the normal period of service into 
pay periods, which correspond quite roughly, of course, to 
average promotion through the several grades in normal times. 

In general, the officer with long service and a family to his 
credit is favored by the bill, while the inexperienced officer 
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without a family or dependents receiyes correspondingly less 


pay. The committee believe that in view of the fact that the 
strictest economy must now be practiced in the military and 
other services this is as it should be. The young officer with- 
out dependents should be able to maintain himself creditably 
on the pay provided in this bill. The exercise of a fair meas- 
ure of thrift and frugality at this period of a young man’s life 
ought to be helpful rather than otherwise. On the other hand, 
the older officer, with longer service and a family, will continue 
to receive substantially what he now receives, including the 
bonus. It is believed that this arrangement will work out for 
the best interests of the several services, holding out, as it does, 
the assurance of higher pay for age, experience, and responsi- 
bilities, to compensate for the lower pay during the earlier 
years of service, It provides something worth while to which 
the young officer may look forward. 

The following excerpts from a statement filed with the com- 
mittee by representatives of the Army set forth in somewhat 
greater detail the principles upon which this bill is predicated: 

COMPENSATION OF OFFICERS, 


The total compensation of officers is made up of two parts: One, pay 
proper with longevity; and the other, subsistence and rental allow- 
ances, which will fluctuate from year to year as subsistence and rental 
costs fluctuate. The pay proper was built upon the base pay as estab- 
lished in the 1908 pay schedule, except that that of a second lieutenant 
is reduced from $1,700 to $1,500 and the longevity is changed from the 
existing 10 per cent increase for every five years’ service, with its 
limitations, to a 5 per cent increase for each three years' service up to 
and e 30 years of service. For the purpose of computing pay 
all service which has heretofore been counted for that purpose is con- 
tinued as counting with the proviso that officers who hereafter enter 
the service can count for pay, purposes commissioned service only. 

In order to make length of service a controlling factor in determin- 
ing the pay of officers, and at the same time to recognize de as an 
essential feature, it was decided to recommend a sliding scale in regard 
to pay, which would protect the interests of the Government in case of 
abnormally rapid promotion in soy particular service, and which would 
protect the interests of the individual in case of any abnormally slow 
promotion. The effect of this sliding scale is to give to an officer of 
aby particular grade the pay and allowances of the next higher period 
when promotion is abnormally slow. The contrary effect is obtained 
by providing that an officer should continue to receive the pay and 
allowances of his old period when promotion is abnormally rapid, 


SUBSISTENCE AND RENTAL ALLOWANCES, 


In establishing the subsistence and rental allowances to be given 
under the proposed law three conditions were considered. The first 
was that the allowance should be one which would fluctuate as livin 
costs fluctuate; the second, that the allowances should be those tha 
would fit as near as possible the average family life at the different 
periods of an officer's career; and the third, that a junior officer re- 
5 95 — somewhat less in the matter of living conditions than older 
ofiicers. f 

This 8 is apparently a new one, but as a matter of fact ex- 
acnples of it in the history of the Army are numerous and character- 
istic. During the entire history of our Army up to the year 1871 a 
ration allowance was part of the emoluments of the service. They were 
hased upon the grades of officers and prior to the Civil War amounted 
to a8 many as 40 rations. The present subsistence allowance is merely 
a return in principle after a lapse of more than 50 years to a system 
ue perenne which was in operation for the first 80 years of the 
tepublic. y 

fhe recognition of dependents exists in the act of May 18, 1920, 
which furnished transportation at Government expense for certain 
classes of dependents. The same act provided for the payment of 
commutation of quarters, heat, and 7 Po to officers on field service who 
had dependents at home. Quarters for Army officers at Army ts 
have always been built so as to provide accommodations for officers’ 
famities. Dependency was recognized during the war by exempting 
certain classes of men with dependents from the draft, by granting 
family allowances to men serving in the military service, and by pro- 
viding the compensation feature of the war-risk insurance. The Aot: 
ernment now aliows a gratuity of six months’ pay to certain specified 
dependents in the case of an officer or enlisted man dying in the service. 

This principle is also recognized in the exemption granted under the 
income tax law for a wife or minor children, It is also recognized by 
various industrial and commercial organizations in civil life. For ex- 
ample, railroads give free transportation to the families of their rail- 
rond employces after the latter have been with them a year or more, 
thus recognizing in a dual way the principle of dependency and of 
length of service, both*of which are recognized in this bill. Many 
other cases could be cited. It is thus apparent that this proposition 

artially to base the allowances of an officer on the fact of de ndency 
s by no means new in principle; it is merely a variation of the ap- 
plication of o'd and recognized principles of law. 

In applying this principle to establish subsistence allowances, it was 
assu.ued that the young man in the first few years of his service would 
have no dependents; that the requirements because of dependents would 
incrense during the life of the officer up to about 25 years’ service. 
after which time they would begin to decrease. ; 

In applying this principle in establishing rental allowances the same 
co: diliens were considered to exist as in the case of subsistence allow- 
ancs with the additional element that an older officer requires some- 
what better living conditions than a younger one, 

These two allowances constitute the variable part of an officer's 
tota! compensation. 


Compared with the Budget estimate for the fiscal year of 1923, 
which means the 1908 scale of pay plus the so-called bonus, the 
bill under*consideration would effect a considerable immediate 
saving und eventually, after time has eliminated the effect of 
the sving clauses, will closely approximate, if it does not go 
below, what the cost would be under the 1908 scale of pay. 

The pay of the Army fairly illustrates the effect of the entire 
bill, and as I am more familiar with the Army pay than any 


other 1 shall use it for the purpose of illustration. A table is 
here inserted showing the total cost for the pay of the Army 
under the Budget estimate, under the proposed bill, and under 
the 1908 scale of pay: 


Table showing total cost for pay of the Army under Budget estimate, 
proposed bill, and 1908 scale of pay. 


3 Bu 
1 
Base and service pay of officers.......... $39, 906, 190 
Tem increase, act of May 18, 1920. 9, 082, 800 
a cn N 9 5 r 
g clause, AA AE ITEA GELOPEN 645 
Commutation of quarters, heat, and light 3 007 280 
Subsistence allowances. .............0es[eececeseseceee 5, 680, 422 
Pay of retired officers............ 5, 107, 350 
Saving clause, retired officers............|...2..-2-+-.+- 461, 865 
Pay and allowances, warrant offi 3, 153, 120 
Pay and allowances of nurses 1, 257, 985 
Pay ed men 65, 520, 857 
Saving clause, enlisted men. ... . . . . . 5, 000, 000 
Temporary increase, act of May 18, 1020. 3, 623, 7b 


It is estimated that the 85,000,000, Which is the cost of the 
“saving clause for enlisted men,“ will be reduced by one-half 
within a year, and will disappear entirely within three years, 
making the decrease below the Budget estimate at the end 
of three years $11,569,122. The $2,004,645, which is the cost 
of the “saving clause for officers of the active List,” will dis- 
appear entirely as officers pass into higher pay periods, while 
the $461,865, which is the cost of the“ saving clause for retired 
officers,” will disappear gradually as those now on the retired 
list die, making the total ultimate decrease below the Budget 
estimate $14,035,632. Summarizing, the account would stand 
as follows: 

Total cost of the“ saving clauses” is $5,000,000 plus $2,004,- 
645 plus $461,865, which equals $7,466,510. 

When this amount has disappeared from the cost of the 
present bill its ultimate cost will-be as follows: 

One hundred and thirty-three million nineteen thousand 
two hundred and twenty-two dollars less $7,466,510, which 
leaves a total cost, after the act has taken full effect, of $125,- 
552.719, which is $183,877 less than the total cost under the 
1908 scale of pay. 

In making the foregoing computations it is all the while 
assumed as a basis that the Army remains of the same size 
and that the cost of living remains at the same level. If 
living costs should be reduced, then there will be an additional 
saving. It will thus be seen that beginning at once the cost 
for pay of the Army will be continuously reduced until it 
reaches the 1908 level and goes below it. An attempt to make 
further or more radical reductions at the present time would 
be, in my judgment, a very great mistake and would have a 
most unfortunate effect on the seyeral services. 

I believe that the present bill is the best and most scientific 
solution of the pay problem that has been proposed, and that 
it will give satisfaction throughout all the services concerned, 
which of itself is a very great accomplishment. The bill should 
be enacted into law at the earliest date practicable in order 
that there may be time to provide the necessary funds in the 
several appropriation bills now pending. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. x 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk began the reading of the bill. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman 
if he does not think, as there is nobody here and the bill is being 
read for amendment, that we had better read this to-morrow or 
the next day? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk has not concluded the reading 
of the first paragraph. 

Mr, GARNER. I know; but it occurs to me that it would be 
better to have a larger attendance in the committee when this 
bill is being read for amendment. If you read this entire para- 
graph at this time it will not be read day after to-morrow. 
There may be nobody here who desires to make an amendment 
to it to-day, and it appears to me it would be well to adjourn 
and give an opportunity for gentlemen to offer amendments. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say to my good 
friend from Texas that it was my only desire to continue. for a 
short time longer, in order to carry out the wishes of the ma- 
jority leader, who said he hoped we would run until 5 o'clock, 
that he was called away and would be back by that time and 
make a statement in regard to the program, 
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Mr, GARNER. If that is the case, I have no monkey wrench 
to drop into: the machinery. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I suggest the Clerk complete the reading 
of the first section, and then I shall move that the committee 
rise and go into the House, with the understanding that the sec- 
tion will be taken up for amendment when the bill is again 
taken up for consideration. 

Mr. OLIVER. In other words, nobody will be prejudiced by 

its reading? 

Mr. McKENZIE. -Absolutely not. 

Mr, OLIVER. The rights of everyone will be absolutely pre- 
served? 

Mr. McKENZIE. We shoot right in the open; there will be 
no advantage taken of anybody. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be tt 88 etc... That, beginning July 1, ye — for the of 
com; the annual pay. "of the commissioned officers of 
Army and Marine Corps below the grade of ä the 
Navy below the prade of rear ral, of the Coast . of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and ot the Public Health Service below the 


vate of surgeon general, pay periods are prescribed, amd the base pay 
or each is fixed as fellows 


The first period, 61,500: ‘the second period, $2,000; the third period, 
$2,400 ; the” fourth rth, period. $3,000; the fifth period, $3,500; and the 
sixth ‘period, 208 


li d Engineer Corps of * — “Gs e l ——— completed 
ne an rps e nar o have e 
80 years’ service; and to the Chief of Ch: of the Army. 

The pay, of the fifth period shall be paid to colonels of The Army, 
captains of the Navy, and officers of corresponding grade who are not 
entitled to — ad of the sixth period ; 8 colonels of the 


Army, comma of the Navy, and corresponding grade 
who have completed 20 years’ service, or Whose first appointment in 
the permanent service was in a grade above that to cap- 


ing 
or who were appointed to the Regular Army under 
visions of the first sentence of said section 24; to officers of the 
Corps of the Navy advanced by selection under existin 
the rank or pay of commander; and to majors of the Army, li 
commanders of the „Navy, and of corresponding grade who have 
completed 23 years’ service: Provided, That lieutenant commanders of 
the Staff Cor rps of the Navy who were appointed between the dates = 
March 4, 1913, and June 7, 1916, in a grade above 5 of ensign shal 
receive the pay of this pay period after completing 20 years’ service. 
The pay of the fourth period shall be paid to lieutenant colonels of 
the Army, commanders of he Navy. and officers of corresponding grade 
who “ge not entitled to the pay o ‘the fifth or sixth od; to majors 
of the Army, lieutenant commanders of the Navy, officers of oo 
83 grade who have completed 14 years’ service, or whose firs 
ppointment in the permanent seryice was in a grade above that a 
er hieni rh to second lieutenant in the ogi’ k or who were appointed to 
the Regular Army under the provisions the first sentence of said 
section 24; to captains of Army, lieutenants of the Navy, and 
officers of corresponding grade who paye Ringe ea 17 years’ service; 
and to lieutenants of the Staff Corps of the Navy, and Heutenants and 
lieutenants (junior grade) of the line — En Coast 
Guard whose total commissioned service 
manders of the line of the Nay Feat & or ee a t 2 pay of this 
to 5 oft Army 


tain in the Army, 
the 
Rta 


pointment in 
arai nef rA or ‘whose present rank 
dates from July 1, 1920, or earlier; to first lieutenants ot ene the Anay, 
lieutenants (junior grade): of the Navy, and officers of corresponding 
grade who have completed 10 years’ service; and to lieutenants (junior 
grade) of the line and Engineer Corps of the Coast Guard whose total 
commissioned service equals pe of lieutenants of the line of the 
Navy drawing the pay of this period 

The pay of the second peri shall be paid to captains of the Army, 
lieutenants of the Navy, and officers of co 1 — grade who are 
not entitled to the pay of the third or fourth period; to first lieu- 
tenants of the Army, lieutenants (junier grade) of the Navy, and 
officers of correspo: grade who have completed three years’ service, 
or whose first appoint in the ent was in a grade 
above that corresponding to secon ether gers in the Army; and to 
second lieutenants of the Army, ensigns of the Navy, and officers of 
corresponi vot the frst period completed five years’ service. 

The pay of the first shall be paid ed all other officers whose 


pay is provided for in section. 

Durin the existence on a state of war formally eee by Con- 
gress, o. of grades nding to those of colonel, lieutenant 
colonel, major, captain, and first lieutenants of the Army, holding 
either permanent or temporary commissions as such, au receive the 
pa of the sixth, fifth. fourth, third, and second periods respectively, 

ess entitled under the orean provisions of th section to the pay 


of a higher period. 

Every officer paid under the provisions of this section shall receive 
an increase of cent of 3 e base — na . for each 3 
dione! 2 pay 


18 786 captain of Thi Navy, or pce bla payed 
8 hg officers hereafter appointed no service shall be counted for pur- 


poses of pay except active commissioned service under a Federal ap- 
pointment and commissioned service in the National 8 when called 


out by order of the President. For officers now in the service all 
service which is now counted in computing longevity pay, and service 
as a contract surgeon serving full time, shall i be included in the com- 


The provisions of this act mg ap pply eau equally n those persons serv- 
ing, not as commissioned officers in Army, or in the other services 
mentioned the title of this act, but whose pay under existing law is 
an amount equivalent to that of a commissioned officer of one of tho 
above these recelving the pay of colonel, lieutenant colonel 

major, captain, first Heutenant, and second lieutenant being classified 


as in the sixth, fifth, fourth, third, second, and first periods, respec- 
tively. Pay clerks of the Marine Corps shall ve the pay of second 
lieutenants of the Army of the same length of service. ntract sur- 


pay and allowances for sub- 
for officers serving in their second pay 
period. C warrant “officers on the active list with credit- 
able records shall, after 6 years’ commissioned service, receive the pay 
of the second period, and after 12 years’ ce receive 
the pay of the third od: P: „ That a e warrant 


officer en from the grade of warrant officer shall suffer no reduc- 
zea . by reason of such promotion. Army field 17 and field 
eler 


uartermaster Corps, shall have the allowances for 
and rental authorized for rs receiving the pay of the first period. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Towner, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee, having had under consideration the bill H. R. 
10972, had come to no resolution thereon. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 


Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House meets to-morrow it meet at 11 o’clock and that 
we have five hours’ general debate on the so-called Liberian 
bill, House Joint Resolution 270, one-half the time to be con- 
trolled by myself and one-half by the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. GARNER], and at the end of the five hours’ debate the 
joint resolution be read under the five-minute rule. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow for the consideration of the 
Liberian bill, upon which there shall be general debate of not 
exceeding five hours. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Not to run later than 4 o'clock. 

Mr. GARNER, I would suggest to the gentleman that this 
side of the House expected in good faith to assist in getting 
a vote on the bill to-morrow; that was the subject of the 
conference had between Mr. MONpELL, the gentleman from 
Michigan, and myself, and I think if anyone should make a 
peint of no quorum and we have a number of roll calls it 
will knock us out of a good deal of time, and we would not 
get through by 4.30. The bill only occupies one page and 
consists of one paragraph, and all amendments could be offered 
and discussed in 15 or 20 minutes, and five hours would put 


us to 4 0’elock. 
It would go beyond that if there was a 


The SPEAKER. 
point of no quorum. 

Mr. GARNER. If we get into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union there will be probably a 
quorum here, and if we get the membership ever here at 11 
o’clock we can avoid the roll call and we can certainly get 
throngh the five hours by 4 o’clock; and if we do have a roll 
call, we will get through by 4.30. 

Mr. FORDNEY. What limit of time would the gentleman 
suggest? 

Nr. GARNER. Half past 4. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will amend that and ask that the general 
debate clese at not later than 4.30. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent for the agreement as stated by the Chair, except 
that general debate shall be closed at not later than 430. Is 
there objection to the request? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. The Chair has an engagement to-morrow morning 
and he may be late, and in that event he designates Mr. WALSH 
to act as Speaker pro tempore until he arrives. 

Mr. FORDNBEY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FORDNEY. When the House adjourned on Wednesday 
last the Committee on Ways and Means was on call. Is that 
committee automatically on call to-morrow morning? 

The SPEAKER. Certainly. The Chair has the understand- 
ing it is agreed to have the consideration of this bill on the eall 
of the Committee on Ways and Means. Is that correct? 

Mr. GARNER. That is correct—that this joint resolution be 
considered to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thonght it wise to have that un- 
derstood, 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to— 

Mr. Davis of Minnesota, indefinitely, on account of important 
business. 

Mr. Stevenson, for the rest of the week, on account of going 
home on business. 

Mr. Focut, for one week, on account of important business. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 4382. An act to provide for the application of the recla- 
mation law to irrigation districts; 

H. R. 10941. An act authorizing the Postmaster General to 
grant permission to use special canceling stamps or postmark- 
ing dies; and 

H. R. 11547. An act making an appropriation for additional 
hospital facilities for patients of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled joint 
resolution of the following title: 

S. J. Res. 132. Joint resolution to authorize the printing of 
journals, magazines, periodicals, and similar publications, and 
for other purposes. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 47 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, Wed- 
nesday, May 10, 1922, at 11 o’elock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

608. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a communication from 
the President of the United States transmitting supplemental 
estimate of appropriation for the United States Veterans’ Bu- 
reau for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, for the settlement 
of claims under act of March 8, 1918, Article LV, $25,000 (H. 
Doc. 308), was taken from the Speaker's table, referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 11396. A 
bill to regulate foreign commerce in the importation into the 
United States of the adult honeybee (Apis mellifica); with an 
amendment (Rept No. 994). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on the Library. H. R. 11393. A bill to 
abolish the office of Superintendent of the Library Building and 
Grounds and to transfer the duties thereof to the Architect of 
the Capitol and the Librarian of Congress; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 995). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. : 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KINCHELOE: A bill (H. R. 11588) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
provide hospital and sanatorium facilities for discharged sick 
and disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines”; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. BALDWIN: A bill (H. R. 11589) to provide for the 
transfer of the land and buildings of the Federal leprosy in- 
vestigation station at Kalawao, on the island of Molokai, in the 
Territory of Hawaii, to the Ferritory of Hawaii, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. BALDWIN: A bill (H. R. 11590) to amend sections 
34 and 40 of the organic act of the Territory of Hawaii; to the 
Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: A bill (H. R. 11591) authorizing and 
directing the Secretary of War to cause survey to be made of 
the Colorado River in Texas, with a view to the removal of the 
raft in said stream, in the counties of Wharton and Matagorda, 
and to controlling the flood waters of said stream, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: A bill (H. R. 11592) to authorize an ap- 
propriation to enable the Director of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau to provide for the acquiring of sites and the building of 
rest camps as he may deem adyisable in the several regional dis- 
tricts ; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. ASWELL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 323) to appro- 
priate $500,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, for the 


purchase of suitable planting seeds to be supplied to farmers in 
overflowed areas of the United States, said amount to be ex- 


pended under rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Rhode Island, relative to recognizing Palestine 
as the homeland of the Jewish people; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. APPLEBY: A bill (H. R. 11593) granting an increase 
of pension to Philip Hawk; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HUKRIEDE: A bill (H. R. 11594) granting a pension 
to George W. Morgan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11595) granting a pension to William J. 
Kinion ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11596) granting a pension to David 
Gibson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUTCHINSON: A bill (H. R. 11597) granting a pen- 
sion to Annie H. Sines; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL; A bill (H. R. 11598) granting a pension 
to Sarah S. Bradfield; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RIORDAN: A bill (H. R. 11599) granting a pension 
to James Farley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 11600) granting 
an increase of pension to James O. Wilkerson; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11601) granting a pension to Swepson 
Sutton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 11602) granting a pension 
to Parthine Curtis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: A bill (H. R. 11603) to validate 
for certain purposes the revocation of discharge orders of Lieut. 
Col. James M. Palmer and the orders restoring such officer to 
his former rank and command; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

5521. By Mr. ANSORGE: Petition of Appomattox Repub- 
lican Club, New York City, recommending care of disabled 
soldiers and their families, employment of soldiers, and the 
granting of a bonus with deferred payments; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

5522. By Mr. APPLEBY: Evidence to accompany House bill 
9139, granting a pension to Amelia M. Hetherington; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5523. By Mr. CULLEN: Resolution adopted by the board of 
estimate and apportionment of the city of New York, urging 
Federal and State officials to immediately begin ‘all improve- 
ments contemplated or proposed and to make available for such 
improvements auy appropriations that have already been 
granted or authorized in connection therewith; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

5524. By Mr. FROTHINGHAM: Resolution adopted by the 
Massachusetts Commandery of the Naval and Military Order 
of the Spanish-American War, protesting against the reduction 
of the Army below an enlisted strength of 150,000 with 13,000 
officers; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

5525. Also, resolution adopted by the Massachusetts Com- 
mandery of the Naval and Military Order of the Spanish- 
American War, protesting against the reduction of the Navy 
below 96,000 men; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

5526. By Mr. HAWLEY: Petition of E. B. Leonard and other 
residents of Oregon, opposing the passage of House bill 9753 
and other Sunday bills; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 

5527. Also, petition of Harold Olson and other residents of 
Oregon, opposing the passage of House bill 9753 and other 
Sunday bills; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5528. By Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi: Resolution adopted 
by the board of supervisors of Forrest County, Miss., urging 
the Congress fo accept the Henry Ford offer for Muscle Shoals: 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

5529. By Mr. KENNEDY: Resolution of the General Assem- 
bly of the State of Rhode Island urging recognition of Palestine 
as the homeland of the Jewish people; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

5530. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of William F. Deegan, Esq.. 
State conrmander, American Legion, New York City, N. Y. on 
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the Army appropriation bill; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

5531. Also, petition of Shoe Manufacturers Board of Trade 
of New York (Inc.), Brooklyn, N. Y., relative to the tariff bill; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5532. By Mr. KUNZ; Petition of Mary E. O'Neill and others 
of Chicago opposing the passage of House bill 9753 and other 
Sunday bills; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5533. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petitions of Maass & Kemper, 
Baltimore, Md. protesting against proposed rates on linens; 
W. E. Robinson & Co., Bel Air, Md., protesting against lack of 
sufficient protection to American industries and farmers; Booth 
Packing Co., Baltimore, Md., ‘proposing certain tariff on canned 
goods; and Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore, Md., protesting 
aguinst proposed custonrs duty on imported casein; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

5534. Also, petition of Westport Paving Brick Co., Baltimore, 
Md., and Graham Gunby, Salisbury, Md., urging proper legis- 
lation for Coast Guard Service; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

5535. Also, petition of H. E. Houck & Co., Baltimore, urg- 
ing passage of Volstead bill (H. R. 10159); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

5536. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of Kiwanis Club, of Minot, 
N. Dak., protesting against the repeal or amendment of the 
transportation act of 1920; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Forcign Commerce. 

5537. Also, petition of William Polansky and 36 others of 
New Hradec, N. Dak., and vicinity, urging the revival of the 
United States Grain Corporation and a stabilized price on farm 
products; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

5538. By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Petition of the Inter- 
national Arbitration Association of the State of Michigan, call- 
ing for an international peace conference of all the nations of 
the world; to-the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5539. By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of Arthur Morse, Clinton B. 
Griffin, Charles H, Knapka, Charles H. Burrill, E. J. Becking- 
ham. Mary C. Miller, and Mrs. P. Devenbeck, of Herkimer, 
N. Y., favoring the passage of the Chandler pension bill (H. R. 
9198) increasing the pensions of volunteers serving in the War 
with Spain or China or Philippine expeditions; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

5540. By Mr. STEENERSON: Petition of Richard Ormiston, 
Gust Nelson, and other residents of Marshall County, Minn., 
favoring duty on linseed oil; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

5541. By Mr. TOWNER: Petition of Presbytery of Corning 
at Nodaway, Iowa, urging passage of Senate Joint Resolution 
31, proposing a constitutional amendment authorizing Congress 
to enact uniform laws on the subject of marriage and divorce; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5542. Also, petition of Presbytery of Corning at Nodaway, 
Iowa. urging passage of House Joint Resolution 131, proposing 
a constitutional amendment prohibiting polygamy and polyg- 
amous cohabitation in the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5543. Also, petition of Presbytery of Corning at Nodaway, 
Iowa, urging passage of House bill 9753, to secure Sunday as a 
day of rest in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, May 10, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 
The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 


Cess. Š 
Mr. HARRISON. Does the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CUR- 
Trs] desire to suggest the absence of a quorum? 
Mr. CURTIS. I have a conference report to submit. 
the Senator from Mississippi wish to call for a quorum? 
Mr. HARRISON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


re 


Does 


Ashurst Dial Jones, Wash. McLean 
Ball Dillinghanr Kellogg McNary 
Borah Frelinghuysen Kendrick Nelson 
Brandegee Gooding King Newberry 
Bursum Hale dd Nicholson 
Calder Harreld La Follette Oddie 
Capper Harris Lenroot Overman 
Caraway Harrison Lodge Page 

Colt Heflin McCumber Phipps 
Culberson Johnson McKellar Poindexter 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. McKinley Pomerene 


Rawson Smoot Swanson Walsh, Mass. 
Robinson Spencer Townsend Watson, Ga. 
Sheppard Stanley Underwood Watson, ind, 
Simmons Sutherland Wadsworth Willis 


Mr. DIAL. My colleague [Mr. SmirH] is unavoidably de- 
tained. I ask that this announcement may continue through 
the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] 
is detained on oflicial business. 

Mr. WILLIS. I was requested to announce the absence of 
the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] on business of 
the Senate. 

Mr, HEFLIN. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norxis], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes], and the Senator 
from South Dakota |Mr. Norseck] are engaged in a hearing 
on the Muscle Shoals project before the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Sixty Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUSTICE APPROPRIATIONS——CON FERENCE 
REPORT. 


Mr. CURTIS. I submit a conference report on House bill 
11065, making appropriations for the Department of State and 
the Department of Justice, and ask for its present consider- 
ation. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the report, which was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11065) making appropriations for the Departments of State 
and Justice and for the judiciary for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, and for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference haye agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its ameifdments numbered 21, 27, 
34, 35, 37, 38, 51, 52, 59, 63, 64, 68, 69, 74, 75, 77, 78, 85, 87, 88, 
93, and 94. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 3, 4, 9, 10, 11, 18, 20, 23, 26, 
29, 31, 32, 33, 39, 41, 42, 46, 50, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 60, 65, 66, 67, 
76, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 86, and 97; and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $260,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 12, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of the 
sum proposed insert “ $350,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 14, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Transpose the 
matter inserted by said amendment to page 8, line 5 of the bill, 
to follow the word “of,” amended to read as follows: “and 
rent for“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $750,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 16, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert $1,900,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, ; 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 17, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert $1,935,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 19, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $1,150,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 22. and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $290,000"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House recede from ita 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 30, and 
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agree to the same with an amendment as foHows: In Heu of 
the sum proposed insert “$49,400”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 36, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
For the expenses of the arbitration of outstanding pecuniary 
claims between the United States and Great Britain, in accord- 
ance with the special ent concluded for that purpose 
August 18, 1910, and the schedules of claims thereunder, in- 
clading salary. and expenses of the tribunal, and of the agent, 


to be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and 


consent, of the Senate, counsel, joint secretary and other as- 
sistants, contingent expenses, and l services and rent in 
the District of Columbia, and elsewhere, to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of State, $60,000.” ; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 53: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 58, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “$479,010”; and the Senate agree to the 


same. 

Amendment numbered 62: That the Heuse recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 62, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as fellows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment amended to read as 
follows: “the investigation of the official acts, records, and 
accounts of marshals, attorneys, and clerks of the United 
States courts and the Territorial courts, and United States com- 
missioners, for which purpose all the official papers, records, 
and dockets of said officers, without exception, shall be exam- 
ined by the agents of the Attorney General at any time“; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 72: That the House recede from its 
disagreement te the amendment of the Senate numbered 72, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $2,275,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 79: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 79, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert $90,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 89: what hig Shenae ES DUSA NUSS 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 89, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “$578,500”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 90: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 90, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum insert 837,500; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 91: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 91, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of the 
pomi proposed insert 523,000“; and the Senate agree to the 


b its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 92, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert 52,000“; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 95: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 95, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert $149,300"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 96: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment ef the Senate numbered 96, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert $1,050,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

The committee of conference have net agreed on Senate 
amendments numbered 5, 6, 7, 8, 18, 24, 25, 28, 40, 43, 44, 45, 
47, 48, 49, 61, 70, 71, and 73. 


Managers on the part of the Senate, 
James W. HUSTED, 
Geo. HOLDEN TINKHAM, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Presidènt, will the Senator im 
charge of the conference report give us a short statement as to 
what the substance of it is, and especially what the items are 
which have not been agreed to in conference? 

Mr. CURTIS. The items not agreed to in conference are the 
Bew matters added in the Senate by reason of the action of the 
conference to reduce armament.. It being new legislation, the 
House conferees thought that the amendments should go back 
te the House for action by that body. The House conferees 
thought it doubtful whether they had a right to agree to the 
amendments witheut presenting them to the Heuse. I may 
State to the Senator that we have substantially reached an 
agreement on all these items, buf they are going back to the 
House for the purpose which I have stated in order to avoid 
any question as te a violation of the rule. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Do I understand the Senator 
from Kansas to say that the items which are reported as in 
disagreement have, as a matter of fact, been agreed to by the 
conferees among themselyes? 

Mr. CURTIS. The conferees haye substantially agreed to 
them, but we did not fimally agree because the House con- 
ferees thought, as they constituted new matter inserted by the 
Senate, they had a right, and furthermore that it was their 
duty under the rule, te present them to the House before final 
action was taken. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But is it understood that they 
are going to present them to the House of Representatives with 
the recommendation that the House agree to them? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Then, as a matter of fact, the 
conferees have substantially agreed to the amendments which 
are reported as in disagreement? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes; that is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is en agreeing to the 
conference report. 

The report was agreed to 

The VICE. PRESIDENT. Dees the Senator from Kansas 
desire to ask for a further conference with the House? 

Mr. CURTIS. No; I do not think that is necessary at this time. 


LINCOLN MEMORIAL DEDICATION. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication which the Secretary will read. 
The reading clerk read as follows: 


LINCOLN: MAMORIAL CoM MISSION, 
Washington, D. C., May 9, 1922. 
Hon. 7 in COOLIDGE. 


ice President of the 88 States, 
he Capital, Washington, B. C. 

My Dran Mu. Vica eee It has been suggested that it would 
be a most a feature of the Lincoln memorial dedication if the 
Senate and use of Representatives would arrange to approach the 
memorial in a body and sit tegether in a group during the cere- 


ou kindly inform me if it would be agreeable to the M 
of ‘he 8 if seats are reserved for them on ti on this sup tion? If 
this n meets with the approval of the Senators, such additional seats 

—＋ nyt desire for their families will be reserved in a different 
—— I am writing a similar letter to the Speaker of the House. 


Yours very sincerely, 
WX. H. Tarr, Chairman. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will refer the communi- 
eation to the Committee on Rules. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 1813. An act for the relief of the owner of the steamer 
Mayflower ; 

S. 1814. An act for the relief of the owner of the steam lighter 
Cornelia: 

8. 1817. An act for the relief ‘of the owners of the schooner 
Horatio G. Foss; 

H. R. 4382. An act to provide for the application of the 
reclamation law to irrigatien districts; 

H. R. 10941. An act authorizing the Postmaster General to 
grant permission to: use special canceling stamps or postmark- 
ing dies; 

H. R. 11547. An act making an appropriation for additional 
hospital facilities for patients of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau; and 

S. J. Res. 132. Joint resolution to authorize the printing of 
journals, magazines, periodicals, and similar publications, and 
for other purposes. 

SENATOR HARRY S. NEW. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ask permission to have 
printed in the Rxconb, in the regular Record type, part of an 
editorial from the Indianapolis News, one of the leading papers 
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in the country, which is published in the home city of the junior 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. New], It shows that the people 
among whom he has lived, who know him best, esteem him 
highest. It would be difficult to find two men who differ more 
widely in their political views than the Senator from Indiana 
and myself; but T have served with him on the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Possessions, of which he is chairman, 
and I know how conscientious and able he has been in the dis- 
charge of his duties. No Member of this body has given more 
attention to the many difficult questions coming before the 
Senate. 

Although I and my Democratic colleagues may have differed 
with him on many public questions, he has the respect and 
confidence of us all, regardless of party. — 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the article pre- 
sented by the Senator from Georgia will be printed in the REC- 
ORD as requested. 

The article is as follows: 

[From the Indianapolis News.] 


HARRY S. NEW. 


The defeat of Senator New in Tuesday’s primary will occa- 
sion sorrow to many people, for few men have been blessed with 
as many true friends. Unlike Senators Beveridge and WATSON, 
Senator New is not a showy man, yet he won men to intimacy 
as neither of them could do. Whether at home in Indiana or 
among his colleagues in Washington, he made friends and held 
them. A new man in the Senate, he was called to the two very 
important committees of Foreign Relations and Military Affairs. 
The President made him his close friend and his colleagues 
valued him for his sturdy honesty, good sense, and devotion to 
the public service. Nor did he ever forget his duty to his con- 
stituents. He will leave Washington regretted by a host of 
friends, but he will return to his home with a welcome that 
few men could call forth. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. DILLINGHAM presented a memorial of sundry citizens 
of Rutland, Vt., remonstrating against the enactment of legisla- 
tion providing for compulsory Sunday observance in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which was referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Strafford, 
South Strafford, Norwich, Thetford, and Thetford Center, all 
in the State of Vermont, remonstrating against the enactment of 
Senate bill 2747, the so-called McNary cooperative reclamation 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

Mr. MYERS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Ham- 
ilton, Mont., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation 
providing for Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, 
which was referred to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Fairfield, 
Power, and of the Little Bitter Root Valley, all in the State of 
Montana, praying for the enactment of legislation reviving the 
United States Grain Corporation so as to stabilize prices of cer- 
tain farm products, which were referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. WILLIS presented petitions of George A. Hoffman and 
sundry other citizens of Haskins, Ira E. Shook and sundry other 
citizens of Stony Ridge, and W. B. Mowrey and sundry other 
citizens of Delphos, and also sundry other citizens, all in the 
State of Ohio, praying for the imposition of a tariff duty of $2 
per hundred pounds on imported Cuban sugar, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. LODGE presented the following concurrent resolution of 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

Tue COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In the year one thousand nine hundred and twenty-two. 


Resolutions urging the United States Senate to pass legislation to make 
mob murder and lynching a crime against the Federal Government. 


Whereas the public record shows that approximately 4,000 pesons 
have re lynched by lawless mobs in our Republic in the last 40 
years; an 

Whereas national repute among the nations of the world requires that 
an end be put to this practice of mob murder and lynching in the United 
States; and 

Whereas local and State laws and administration have failed to end 
these mob murders and lynchings; and 

Whereas this practice ruthlessly deprives citizens of life and property 
without due process of law and unchecked tends to undermine respect 
for law and the very foundations of government: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the general court of Massachusetts respectfully urges 
upon the United States Senate and its Judiciary Committee the speedy 


Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent by the secretary 
of the Commonwealth to the President of the United States, to the 
Presiding Officer of the United States Senate, to the Members of the 
Senate from this Commonwealth, and to the chairman of the Judiciary 


Committee of the United States Senate. 
In house of representatives adopted Ma 
In senate adopted in concurrence May 
A true copy. Attest; 


1, 1922. 
» 1922. 


F. W. Cook. 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS AND SURVEYS. 


Mr. NORBECK, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was refered the bill (S. 3425) to continue the 
land offices at Belle Fourche, Timber Lake, and Lemmon, in the 
State of South Dakota, and for other purposes, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 698) thereon. 


BILL INTRODUCED, 


A bill was introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURSUM: * 

A bill (S. 3579) granting a pension to Maria L. de Baca; to 
the Committee on Pensions. ; 


FINANCIAL AFFAIRS IN HAITI. 


Mr. KING. I ask unanimous consent to submit a resolution, 
which is quite important, dealing with the Haitian situation and 
the question of a loan. I ask that it be printed and lie upon 
the table. 

The resolution (S. Res. 288) was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed, as follows: 

Whereas the Senate on July 27, 1921, by Senate Resolution 112 author- 
ized and directed a special committee to investigate the affairs of the 
Haitian Government and all questionseaffecting the relations between 
the United States and Haiti; and : 

Whereas an investigation of the aforesaid matters has been made by 
said committee; and 

Whereas the report of said committee is now in process of prepara- 
tion, which report will undoubtedly make recommendations as to the 
future policy of the United States in the s; and 

Whereas it is Inadvisable that any further commitments of a financial 
character be made by the Haitian Government under the direction or 
advice and approval of the United States until the Senate shall receive 
and consider the report of said committee and shall determine, in con- 
junction with the House of Representatives and the President, the 
— policy of the United States in the premises: Now, therefore, 


it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that pending the receipt 
and consideration of the report of said committee no loan or issue of 
bonds be made by the Haitian Government under the direction and ad- 
vice of representatives of the United States, and the President of the 
United States ig hereby respectfully uested to direct the financial 
adviser of the Haitian Government and the receiver of customs to with- 
hold taking any action for the consummation of a new loan to the 
Haitian Government, or the issue of Haitian bonds, until such time as 
the report of said committee shall have been received and considered by 
the Senate and the executive department of the Government, 


THE TARIFF. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The unfinished business, House bill 
7456, will be proceeded with. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the pend- 
ing amendment. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. The pending amendment reported 
by the Committee on Finance is, on page 3, line 1, after the 
words “ gallic acid,” to insert “8 cents per pound.“ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS obtained the floor. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Carolina be kind enough to allow me to send to the desk an 
amendment which I desire to offer to the pending amendment 
of the committee with reference to gallic acid? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator from Missouri for 
that purpose, é 

Mr. SPENCER. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk, so that it may be before the Senate for consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. In lieu of the amendment of the 
committee on page 3, line 1, to insert “S cents a pound,” it is 
proposed to insert “25 per cent ad valorem,” so as to read: 

Gallic acid, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am in receipt of a letter 
from the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reen], who is now in 
Missouri, inclosing a petition with reference to certain items 
in the tariff bill. I understand he desires me to present the 
petition and to call it to the attention of the Senate, as well 
as of the Finance Committee. The petition, as I shall show, 
is signed by practically all the producers in this country of 
the article te which it refers, namely, harvest hats. On har- 


yest hats valued at less than $3 per dozen the duty has been 
raised by the Senate committee from the House rate of 20 
per cent to 30 per cent ad valorem. I am not making any 
statement myself about the matter, because I have not inyesti- 
gated this item, but the petition states: 

These hats are used by. the farmers. and the rer elasses of pompie 
exclusively, and do not compete with any hats- manufactured in the 
United States. 

The members of the Ways. and Means Committee were besought to 
rewrite the hat paragraph, giving these cheap hats a lower rate than 
felts, fine straws, and Panama. he present rane, is 25 per cent, and 
on account of these harvest hats being hats for the farmers and the 
poorer class the paragraph was divided and these were rated at 20 per 
cent. The Senate now raises the rate to 30 per cent. 

That petition, Mr. President, is not signed by the farmers 
who use these hats and the poorer classes of people, but it is 
signed by the following manufacturing concerns: Caradine 
Harvest Hat Co., by its president; International Harvest Hat 
Co., by its treasurer; Mexican American Hat Co., by its vice 
president; Black Harvest Hat Co., by its president; Langen- 
berg Hat Co.; Superior Hat Co.; Commonwealth Harvest Hat 
Co., by Fred Foley; White-Branch Shelton Hat Co., by L. O. 
Branch, president; Harris-Polk Hat Co., by its president; Shel- 
ton Panama Hat Co., by Richard T, Shelton; and Rothschild 
Bros. Hat Co., by one of its officers. 

Mr, President, I have not investigated this item, but I am 
glad to comply with what I understand to be the wish of the 
Senator from Missouri. I desire not only to incorporate, with- 
out further reading, this petition in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks, but I wish especially to call the attention of the 
Finance Committee to it. í 

There being no objection, the petition was ordered to be in- 
serted in the RECORD, as follosys: 

: Sr. Louis, Mo., May 5, 1922. 
Senator J A. 

TER hia r iga D. C. 

Dear Sin: Paragraph 1405 (H. R. 7456), lines 13 and 14, rewritten 
by the Senate. Paragraph 1406, lines 10 and 11. 

Harvest hats, valued at $8 per dozen or less, have been raised by 
the Senate to 30 per cent, against 20 per cent, as rated by the House. 

These hats are used by the farming and poor class exclusively and 
do not compare with any bats manufactured in the United States. 

These hats are manufactured from body hats, which are handmade 
by the natives of foreign countries. 

We requested the ays and Means Committee to rewrite the hat 
paragrap giving these cheap hats a lower rating than felts, fine 
straws, and namas. The present rating is 25 per cent, and on ac- 


count of their being hats for the poorer and farm class, the paragraph 
was divided and these were rated at 20 per cent. The Senate now 
raises it to 30 per cent. 

We believe that 75 per cent of these hats are blocked and trimmed 
and marketed from St. Louis and ean conceive of no opposition from 
any direction to this rate being restored, especially since it is a very 
direct benefit to the farmer and poor class of our land. 

Iso in order to clarify the real meaning of the sentence in the 
paragraph as rewritten, please have inserted between the words 
‘Harvest hats” and “ valued,” op line 14 in the House bill, these 
words: * 8 wholly or in chief value of any of the foregoing 
materials.” Eliminating the word “straw,” in line 13. This eorrec- 
tion likewise should be made in Senate paragraph 1406, in lines 10 and 
11, and the word “ straw” eliminated in the tenth line. Copy of para- 
graph as we would like it attached. 

ill you please be kind enough to get in touch with the committee 
and, if ble, secure the restoration of the 20 per cent, as allowed 
by the Ways and Means Committee? 

There appears no reason why the farm hand should be penalized, 
when the manufacturers ask for no tariff protection. 

Respectfully submitted for your earnest consideration, 

CARADINE Harvest Hat CO., 

Per J. T. CARADINE, President. 

MEXICAN-AMERICAN HAT CO., 
tee President and Treasurer. 
LANGENBERG HAT CO., 
R. LANGENBERG, President. 
SUPERIOR HAT Èo., 
COMMONWEALTH Harvest? HAr CO., 
FRED FOLEY. 
WHi?er-BRANCH-SHELTON Har? CO., 


By 
By 


By 
By 


INTERNATIONAL HARYEST Har Co., 
Treasurer. 

Black I Harvest Har Co. 

J. H. LIEDERMAN, t. 
ROTHSCHILD Bros. HAT CO., 
President. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator from North 
Carolina contemplates answering the letter of the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reep], I suggest that he advise the Senator from 
Missouri that the rate provided by the Senate committee is 
lower than the House rate. 

Mr, SIMMONS. That is, upon the idea that the Senate com- 
mittee rate is based upon the foreign valuation, while the 
House rate is based on American valuation? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I expected that answer from the Senator. 
This petition, however, Mr. President, suggests that the hats 
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referred to ought to be on the free list. They are not manu- 
factured in this country, and are used only by farmers in 
harvest time and by the poorer classes of people when they 
are at work in the fields. As the duty has not been asked for 
by any of the manufacturers of straw hats in this country, 
it is more than likely that the duty is asked by those who 
Produce other kinds of hats and do not want any cheap hats to 
come into this market to displace their products. 

There are many similar instances in this bill where the duty 
is asked not by those who manufacture the article but by 
those who manufacture some other article of like kind but 
higher in price, and they ask for a duty for the purpose of ex- 
cluding another product which might be purchased by some 
elass of our population, so as to make it possible for the manu- 
facturers to force that class of people, whether they are able 
to buy their product or not, to buy it anyhow, because they 
can not get something cheaper in price. That is particularly 
true, Mr. President, with reference to silks. The pongee silks 
of China and the Habutai silks of Japan are the products of 
wild sifk. They are not manufactured in this country; they 
are rather cheap silks, not produced in this country at all; 
but the silk manufacturers in this country, finding that these 
cheaper articles which are purchased by the poorer classes of 
people displace their own goods, have an idea that if they can 
exclude pongee and Habutai silks it will make more customers 
for their silks—higher-priced silks—and that they can force the 
poorer people, although they prefer the cheaper article and are 
absolutely content with it, to buy the more expensive products. 

Mr. President, in order that it may be made clear that the pro- 
tests against this proposed tariff legislation do not come alto- 
gether from the consumers, o not come altogether from those 
who differ with the other side in politics, that the protests are 
not made for partisan purposes, but that they are based upon 
the honest conviction of the people of the United States, who 
are to-day in revolt against this measure, regardless of whether 
they belong to the Democratic Party or the Republican Party, 
and regardless of whether they are consumers or producers of 
protected products, I wish to read an editorial from the Chi- 
cago Tribune. I ask any Republican Senator here from the 
West whether there is any question about the Chicago Tribune 
being an orthodox Republican paper of large circulation 
throughout the entire Middle West? I am not a reader of that 
paper, but my information is that it is a Republican newspaper 
of unquestioned loyalty to the Republican Party, and that it 
always takes Republican medicine willingly so long as that 
party does not insist on making the dose altogether too nauseat- 
ing to be swallowed. Even the Tribune's stomach is in revolt 
against the tariff dose that is now offered. I am going to read 
the Tribune editorial myself. It was printed in the Chicago 
Sunday Tribune of May 7. It is short, and reads as follows: 


ADVICE TO TARIFF FILIBUSTERS. 


The news from Washington that a Democratie filibuster is planned. to 
delay passage of the permanent tariff bill until the next session of Con- 
gress leaves us more calm than filibusters usually do. The filibuster is 
bad in principle. It is a technical evasion of an issue, a to 
allow. a decision to be made upon its merits. It is subterfu, : 

But the complications in the tariff bill now before the Senate are such 
that a long debate would be certuin at best, and if the filibustering 
Senators really study the issues and say something Jn their speeches to 
clarify the measure an extended debate will not be an unmixed evil. 
Every hour's study of the bill, even by a layman, reveals some point of 
such remarkable possibilities for evil and injustice as to cast doubt upon 
the value of the bill as a whole. 5 

The potash tariff, the wool schedule, and the ar schedule have in 
them such potential backlashes. Al um provides a startling ilius- 
tration. The bill provides a specific duty of 5 cents a pound on alumi- 
num and 15 cents a ponsa on sheets, bars, plates, etc. 

Other clauses would add a aay of 60 per cent to this specific rate, 
making a total duty of about 70 per cent on aluminum products. 
This protection is provided despite the fact that under the existing 
rates of 20.4 per cent aluminum manufacturers have built up a tremen- 

table business in this country with raw materials which 
probably more cheaply than any place in the 
world. ith the 20.4 per cent duty our aluminum manufacturers have 
held foreign 5 down to imports estimated at about three 
one-hundredths of home production. That should make it clear that 
an added duty 
used to enable the aluminum men to charge almost any price they wish 
for their products here, : 


Mr. President, I call attention to this statement: 
It is a magnificent gift te the industry— 
This is a Republican paper talking now— 
which will be taken out of the kets of American consumers. 


poc 
Such features illustrate the log-rolling methods used in the prepara- 
tion of this bill. 


I have heretofore elaborated upon those methods, 

They should be ferreted out and exposed. 

That is what we are trying to do. We are trying to do it in 
an intelligent way, too. 

They make the bill dangerous. 

That is what we have said. 


of 50 per cent is not needed for protection, but can be - 


1922. 
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They illustrate the need: of formulating a tariff on broad nonpartisan 
Jines, with scientific exactness which will differentiate between piae: 
tion of American consumers. and protection of American indu, 

Mr. President, the question that we are discussing now 13 
not an issue between low tariff and protection, -This is an 
issue between a just, fair, and honest effort at real protection— 
and we all recognize that this bill is going to be framed upon 
protective lines—and an exploitation of the American, people 
by. means of the pending bill. That is the issue we are dis- 
cussing here to-day, stated splendidly by this paper, this great 
Republican, organ, the Chicago Tribune. 

Let the filibuster take up the subject from this- viewpoint and it 
will have popular support, even though it will have the opposition. of 
aluminum, makers, and potash makers, and beet-sugar wers, and 
others who have obtained high rotective duties regardless of their 
effect upon consumers and upon erican commerce. 

My. President, that sounds very much like some of the 
speeches we have been making here on this side of the Chamber. 
Upon every essential point that we have made here in our at- 
tacks upon this bill this great Republican organ of the West, 
in this editorial that I have read, expresses itself in hearty. 
accord with our position. 

But, Mr. President, I want to read from another great news- 
paper. I think nobody will say that it is an organ of the free: 
traders, Nobody will say that it usually speaks for the poor 
consumers in this country who are to be the victims of this: bill 
as it is now written, On the other hand, nobody will doubt that 
this paper not only represents but that it speaks for big business 
in this country. 
this country. It speaks for the great protected manufacturing 


interests Of this country, and it not only does this but it stands. 


out as the most conspicuous: organ representing those great 
monopolized financial and industrial interests: of our country. 
I have reference to the New York Journal of Commerce. This. 
is taken from its issue of May 6: 


according to report, that at the present rate of p 
1946 before the new. tariff bill would be adopted, he estimate may 
Doubtless, with the 92 ape majority 
in the Senate methods of “ speeding 4 can and will be resorted) to, 

boing maon (bario aan, reins: 


that the country as a whole has been hope 
bill as now framed. 

Not the Democratic part of the country,, not the poor farmer 
and laboring man who does not produce these protected prod- 
ucts, but the people of the whole country, including everybody 
except these special interests that came up here and asked for 
these duties, inclnding many of these special interests that did 
not have the hardihood or the effrontery to demand more of 
“ protection” than, they haye now, It is certainly high time 
for the plain people of the United States to be alarmed and to 
make their protests felt when the Republican majority write a 
“ protective” tariff that is so bad as to be severely condemned 
by the New York Journal of Commerce, 

Let me proceed I quote: 

It would be mere conjecture to bay. whoniar Senators. are in the habit 
of reading the newspaper press of the country— 

I want right here and now to commend this editorial to our 
friends on. the other side, who are driving with. whip and spur,, 
with such indecent haste, to secure the passage of this. bill 
before it can be adequately explained and discussed. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Joxxs of Washington in. 
the chair). Does the Senator from North Carolina yield to the 
Senator from, Minnesota? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not wish to be interrupted in reading 
from this. splendid. organ. of the protected and the money inter- 
ests of the country. It would be impious to interrupt the read- 
ing of this condemnation by this great organ, of the big business 
interests of the country with anything of less importance than 
the matter it is diseussing. 

I repeat: 

It would be mere conjecture to say whether Senators are in the 
habit of reading the newspaper press of the country or whether. they 
are influenced by it when they have read it. Some of them are often 
great readers of the“ home town" sheets and not of much else. 

What I started to suggest a little while ago to our friends on 
the other side was that if they would read the great metro- 
politan papers upon this bill their eyes would be opened. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. I said I did not want to be interrupted in 
this reading. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines, to yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. When I get through I, shall be glad to 
yield. This is too good to be marred by any di 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield. 


so little praise, To those 1 
in the.“ home-town papers“ o 
Dine circulation, it must be clear that the w. 


opinlon—ex 


It speaks for the great moneyed: interests of 


Mr. SIMMONS., I can not yield. This is too sacred a thing, 
or ought to be, to the Republican side of the Chamber. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply want the Senator to remember that 
he is quoting from this paper. 

Mr. SIMMONS: (reading) : 


le project is a 


Yet there are plenty of legislators who refuse to accept newspaper 
u of course, when it chimes with their Swe tens Or 


rejndices, o all such may be commended the fact that manufac- 


urers in large numbers, and among them many influential. names, are 


opposed to the tariff bill. 
textiles, of boots and shoes and leather, of steel 
and drugs, and. of multitudinous other products, 

The manufacturers of these basic products, cotton and woolen 
textiles, boots and shoes and leather, iron and) steel, and chem- 
ence s o not they constitute the basic industries of this coun- 

ry? 

of Wall Street, are opposed. to: this bill, and; thase manufac- 
turers are headed, it says, by men of great name and fame in 
this. countny. 

Naturally, not all are in, this tion of hostility. But th 
influential itore in each of hie. pone b. And in —.— . 
umber ot them, who regard this tariff as absolutely destructive to 

* 


Not only these great basie industries but many others, says 
this great organ of the money power and the protected tariff 
barons of this country, regard this bill as absolutely destructive 


and iron, of chemicals 


This is true of the woolen, cotton, and other ' 


The manufacturers of these things, says this great organ 


to industry. They could not use a broader term than that. 


What industry do: they refer to? Why, they are speaking of 
their industries, to their own industries, as well as the general 


‘industry of the country. I quote: again: 


It is obviously not because of their own private interests 
Listen to that, Senators 


that they thus testify but because of the fact that e fence h 
shown them about what must be expected from certain pen of ‘aunty: 


‘| The tariff is a poor job from its own point of view. 


Meaning the tariff bill, of course. 


It is unworkmanlike, unskillful, apparently made by neophytes and 
amateurs, 


There were some amateurs on that committee, some gentlemen 
who had just got there, and who got there late, But after they 


instances no industry in their States was allowed to pass with- 
out receiving with it a big, unconscionable duty. The neo- 


phytes and amateurs on that committee seem to baye oyer- 
| powered the old guard on the committee. 


I have no doubt 
from what I have heard that they exerted a vastly greater in- 


: fluence in the fixing of these rates than such veterans as my 


good friend from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. I have no doubt that 
there are many, many duties carried in this bill which do not 
receive and did not receive the approval of his judgment. 

Let me repeat that last quotation; it is good. I quote: 


It is unworkmanlike, unskillful, apparently made by neophytes 
prenets and wiil cause corresponding troubt It is ont ot oor 
w 


That is what we have been saying, 
of harmony with itself and out of harnrony with every prin- 
ciple of justice and equity. It is even out of harmony with the 
declared protection policy of the Republican Party. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, does the article give the 
name of the expert who writes on that subject? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I suppose the writer on this subject is the 
editor of that paper: This is an editorial. 
written by the editor, and if there is an-expert with reference 
to what affects the big interests of this. country, injuriously on 
for good, from the standpoint of the protected interests in this 


I suppose it was 


got there they compelled a rewriting of the schedules as they 
affected the industries of their States, so I anr told, and in some 


The bill is absolutely out 


country, it is the editor of this journal, the New York Journal . 
of Commerce. I wish there were more editors in this country ` 
who would read this tariff and understand this tariff and dis- 
cuss it as the editor of the Chicago Tribune, another great 


n paper, has studied it and understands it and dis- 
cusses it. 

Mr. „ Will the Senator tell us what this expert's 
name is? a 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not a reader of the New York Journal 


of Commerce. It does not usually reflect my sentiments, either 
politically or economically, It does not represent the class of 
people I represent. I represent the mass of the people of my 
State; and the bulk of them are farmers and laborers. I rep- 
resent as well the honest industries of my State, which, while 
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growing large in many instances, have nevertheless remained 
honest. I think this paper represents chiefly the great moneyed 
interests of the United States and the great monopolized indus- 
trial interests of the country. 

Mr. KING. If my colleague will yield, Mr. Brown is the 
editor of the paper, and is a very able political economist. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator from North Carolina yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not yield. The Senator from North 
Dakota, who interrupted me, did it without my consent, be- 
cause this is also a very solemn matter I am reading now. 
It is a very solemn utterance. It comes from one whom you 
thought you had the right to expect would be standing with 
you and praising you. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope the Senator will follow his advice in 
some of the other matters, too. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But you shock and terrify even Mr. Brown, 
and instead of standing with you and praising you in this in- 
stance he says, “That is impossible; I can not do it. What 
you are attempting to do will be absolutely destructive to the 
industries of this country, and I can not follow you in your 
course, much as I would like to.” That is substantially what 
this editorial says. I read again: 

One does not have to be a free trader or low-tariff man 

Few manufacturers are— * 
to find out that the proposed bill is a botch and a menace to industry. 

How do you like that, Senators? I am sure the majority 
members of the Finance Committee will not believe that I 
would talk about them in that way. I have not said that their 
bill was a botch. I have not said it was the work of neophytes 
and amateurs. I do not think I have ever said in this Cham- 
ber that it would absolutely destroy industry, but this editorial 
Says: 

The bill is a botch and a menace to industry. This is why business 
opinion is so antagonistic to it. 

You Senators sitting over on the other side, haying your pri- 
vate meetings every morning in the Finance Committee, ab- 
sorbing all of your time in the consideration of these little 
schedules and these high rates you have here prepared for the 
American people, do not have time to read these newspapers. I 
am sure you do not read these papers. If you read them you 
would bring in another bill not quite so destructive, perhaps, of 
the interests of the people of the United States. If you would 
only do that there might still be some hope for the people of 
the United States, not the farmers and the laboring people alone, 
but the industries of America, which this great paper says are 
about to be destroyed. I read again: 

This is why business opinion is so antagonistic to it. 

„It“ in this editorial means this bill as you have amended 
and brought it to the Senate. 

Senators know that such is the case. 

Of course, those of us who do not spend all of our time fooling 
with these duties, trying to patch them up, know. I excuse you 
gentlemen on the other side for these morning sessions, which 
the Senator from North Dakota spoke about yesterday, sessions 
of the committee from 9 o'clock until 11 o'clock, studying this 
bill. I think it requires study, Senators. I think you have 
brought it in here without due study, and I think you are right 
to study it. You ought to take it up every morning and you 
ought to work upon it, because it is a botch, it is a makeshift, 
and it needs work, it needs constant, unremitting work in re- 
pairment in trying to whip it into some sort of workable form. 

I read on: 

Senators know that such is the case, and they are, perforce, voicing 
the objection of their constituents. 

He is referring now to Senators on this side and to Senators 
on the other side who are opposing it. He is referring to us. 
We have been studying it, Its terms forced us to study it. He 
continues— z 
and they are, perforce, voicing the objection of their constituents, 
while others have adopted a Fabian policy and are waiting for some- 
thing to help in goumin the rates, 

If it were left to a plebiscite either of manufacturers, exporters, im- 
porters, consumers, or of any and all of these classes combined, the 
tarif would not merely be deferred to 1946, but it would never pass, 

This newspaper evidently thinks that this bill, if not changed 
materially, should not be passed before 1946, and, indeed, ought 
never to be passed, now or at any other time. 

Listen to this, Senators: 

It represents simply the combined political jobbery that hangs over 
from the presidential campaign. This is why so little enthusiasm is felt 
for it. But the trouble fs that as the ta is studied more and more, 
it becomes plainer that to pass the bill will be a terribly costly experi- 
ment for the ruling party. 

This is growing more evident as the days pass, and naturally causes 


anxiety among politicians. They had reconciled themselyes to the 
thought of a considerable loss of votes 


Oh, yes; I think everybody concedes that that is inevitable, 
I read on— 
which was to be charged off to election-cost account. It now looks as 
if their action misht inyolve an impairment of the capital 422880 of the 
party, with sible bankruptcy as a result. It is rather late to make 
a change of policy, but if the party managers are they will 


wise 
“pigeonhole” this tariff until they can revise it and elimina e the 
oppression 


Listen to this 
the oppresslon, wrong, and thievery with which it is now crammed to 
repletion. 

I have not used that language. I have not said that it was 
thievery. I have said nothing about this bill as bad as this 
editor has said about it in this great organ, which generally is 
solidly behind the Republican Party, especially solidly behind 
its tariff policies and its tariff legislation. 

Under the guise of writing a bill for protection, this paper 
realizes, as this side realizes, that the majority members of the 
committee have written a bill not for protection but for 
exploitation. That is the issue we make with you here. We 
know you are going to enact a protective tariff bill, If your 
duties were laid upon a protective basis, measuring the dif- 
ference in the cost of production here and abroad, we would 
recognize your right, inasmuch as you constitute the majority 
here, to pass this bill and pass it speedily. We would disap- 
prove of your policy but would for the present perforce be 
resigned to it. But that is not the kind of bill you have brought 
here. You have brought us a monstrosity—an outrage—a bill 
based on the principle of the exploitation of the consuming 
masses of this country and of the maintenance of the present 
high prices of the profiteers; and we serve notice on you that 
we will fight it and discuss it until we shall have made clear 
these provisions which this great organ of protection declares are 
thievery as well as wrong and oppressive. 

Mr. President, we are to have night sessions. I shall make 
no objection. We need time to discuss this bill. We want it 
passed in good time before the election, if it is to be enacted 
at all, because if it must become a law we want it to go into 
effect a reasonable time before the election so that it may, as 
it undoubtedly will, demonstrate the truth of every charge we 
haye made against it. And yet our duty to the American people 
demands that we discuss it fully and expose its iniquities; and 
we are glad, if you gentlemen desire it, to have an opportunity 
for fuller discussion by means of night sessions, 

Mr. McCUMBER obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I ask the Senator from North Carolina a 
question before he leaves the Chamber? The Senator quoted 
from the Journal of Commerce, of New York, on rates, but no 
specific rates. Does the Senator take the same position in the 
matter of criticism that that paper has taken upon the schedules 
in this bill with reference to farmers’ products? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know whether the paper I have 
just read gives the rate correctly. I have not made the neces- 
sary investigation to speak as to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. But does the Senator believe that the criticism 
offered by the Journal of Commerce as to the rates of which he 
has spoken this morning should apply to all of the rates on farm 
products in the bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will say to the Senator that there are a 
great many, and they include most of the rates on farm prod- 
ucts, that are mere frauds and will not yield a dollar of revenue. 
There are some of them that will. Many of those that will, I 
will say to the Senator, are outrageously high and ought to be 
reduced. I will stand for your passing a bill that carries reason- 
able rates, but some of your duties on agricultural products are 
just as obnoxious to me from the standpoint of excessiveness as 
are the rates here mentioned, 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator has not yet answered my 
question. The Senator relies upon the editor of the Journal 
of Commerce for criticism of the bill generally as being a 
vicious bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I read his criticism. I will make and have 
made my own. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator read it for the information of 
the Senate? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; it is one of your papers. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator would not have read it unless he 
approved of it. He wanted the country to understand that that 
was the position this paper takes, and he also wanted the 
Senate to understand that it was a matter of which he approved. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; there are some of these things so 
harsh that I would not have said them. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator would not have said them, but 
he approved of them by reading them, and several times during 
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his: speech he said it was so wonderfully true and so wonder- 
fully fine that he could not be interrupted. ji 
This same Journal of Commerce has criticized the rates in 
the bill on farm products for whieh I know the Senator will 
eventually vote. 
Mr. SIMMONS, The Senator does not know what I am going 
to vote for, I will say to the Senator. 


Mr. SMOOT. We wilk see that he has a chance to vote for 
them. 

Mr SIMMONS, The Senator should understand positively 
that I’ will vote for no duty on farm products or anything else 
in the world that 1 believe is excessive. I want the Senator 
to understand that. I do not care whether it is a farm product 
produced in my own State or some other State, I will not vote 
for any duty contained in this bill which I think is. excessive; 
from the standpoint of the doctrine of my party. Now, the 
Senator has my position om the matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. We will find before we get through the bill 
that. the Senator will be voting for rates which this same 
Journal of Commerce has condemned: T say it now, and I 
believe the Recorp will show it before we get through. The 
Senator from North Carolina will vote for rates in the bill 
which this same Journal of Gommerce has condemned and 
yet he now quotes it as a wonderful exhibition of criticism that 
should be offered against the bill: 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should have expected’ the editor of the 
Journal of Commerce to object to tariff rates that would be in 
the interest of the farmer. I should have expected that from 
him, but 1 did not expect, in view of the fact that he is such 
an orthodox Republican, such an orthodox protectionist, that 
he would talk this way about the duties upon the manufactured 
products and about the tariff bill that the Republican Party 
proposes for enactment. 

Mr.*8MOOT. There are very few papers in New York that 
are orthodox protectionists. New York is an importing city. 
Business there is largely built upon the importation of goods 
from foreign countries, and these papers are kept up largely 
by the advertisements of the great importers, who through their 
advertisements distribute these goods throughout the country. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I yield the floor to the Sena- 
ter from Utah and the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SYMMONS. I simply wish to state that I recognize that 
New York is a great importing point and there are a great many 
importers there, but in the great city of New York there reside 
the heads, the managers, and the owners of practically every big 
industry in the country. There is not a trust in America that 
has not its head office in the city of New York. There is scarcely 
a great manufacturing industry in the eountry that is not owned 
chiefly or in part by men who live in New York and who have 
that as their place of business. 

Mr, McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Carolina has thrown down the gage of battle with the prac- 
tical intimation that Senators upon that side of the Chamber 
propose to filibuster this bill to death if it is possible to do so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 
> McCUMBER, I do not yield to the Senator. 

. SIMMONS. I have said—— 
. McCUMBER. I do not yield. 
. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I do not yield. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina declined to yield to me upon this 
question, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER, I do not yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not object—— ; 
Mr. McCUMBER. No; the Senator will not make me viel 
We will accept that gage of battle. We will accept it calmly. 
We will not shriek to the top of our voices in announcing: that 
we will accept it, but we will accept it with a calm and deter- 

mined effort to prevent it if possible. 

I regret that the Senate of the United States has failed in 
all these years to adopt such rules as will allow it to do the 
business of the country. I have been in the minority in the 
belief that we should have a cloture rule and that we should 
have a rule that would compel Senators to speak to the subject 
under consideration. We have neither of those rules, and there 
is nothing left to do but to labor during the long hours of the 
day and the long hours of the night until Senators will agree 
to vote upon the measures that are presented for the con- 
sideration of the Senate. 

Now, Mr, President, I have little to say upon the subject of 
the papers from which the Senator from North Carolina has 
quoted, The policies of practically all of the great metropoli- 
tan papers of the country are governed by the counting rooms, 
If the great department stores do not own stock in the great 


metropolitan press of the country, they are their customers, and, 
through the advertising medium, control the policy of those 
papers. From the time of the introduction of the great depart- 
ment stores of the country until the present time these papers 
have gradually become their mouthpieces: in favor of practically 
free trade, or at least a very low tariff. 

Every one of these great department establishments is an 
importer. I would to heaven that the American consumer 
could compare the price which these stores pay for the things 
which they import with the price they charge the consumer. 
Any little profit that may be made by the producer in this 
country, would sink into insignificance compared with the enor- 
mous profit that is measured between the importer’s purchase 
price and the selling price of the same commodities in these: 
great stores whose representatives are damning every effort 
to keep alive the American producer, 

Ninety per cent of the products consumed in the United) 
States are produced in the United States, We want to continue 
to produce them in this country. We believe that by this bill 
we will assist in keeping the industries of the United States 
of America in operation, and, Mr. President, I do not believe, 
no matter how vicious the assaults may be, that we are going 
to surrender the interests of the producing nine-tenths of the 
American people for the interests of the importing one-tenth. 

Mr. President, to give an illustration of the condemnation 
that was heard by this portion of the American press, let me 
say that the committee had before it only a little while ago 
some razors imported from a foreign country to be sold to the 
consumer in the United States. Each razor was in its own 
case and on the cover of the case was marked Three dollars.” 
That meant that the razor was retailed for $3, or $36 a dozen. 
What was the cost of it, according to the invoice? Fifty-nine 
cents a dozen, or 5 cents apiece, and sold for $36 a dozen, or 


$3 apiece. 

I had exhibited to me the other day a watch with a Swiss 
movement, manufactured in a foreign country, gold filled, war- 
ranted for 20 years, with 10 jewels, so it stated. What could; 
it be bought for in one of the stores here? Perhaps $15 to 
$25. What was the invoice price of that watch? Sixty cents! 
Do you wonder that they want to continue this opportunity to 
buy a watch for 60 cents and sell it for $257 

I can piek up article after article that is being imported and 
that will show 100: per cent profit to 1,000 per cent. The Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. WapsworrH] just now shows me the 
very watch of which I have been speaking—a fine watch, 10° 
jewels. I do not know whether it is worth 10 cents or $10; 
but I imagine it is not a very valuable watch if it will sell for 
60 cents, if that was the honest price: 

Now, I know that the metropolitan press of the country rep- 
resent the importers. They speak the sentiments of the im- 
porters. I know their power throughout the country. But, 
Mr. President, I know that we went before the country in 1920 
upon the issue whether we should give protection to the Ameri- 
can producer, and a sufficient protection to enable him to pay 
the wages which would enable the American laborer to pay the 
rent that he must pay and maintain an American standard of 
living. We have tried to draw the bill along those lines. 

We have had toedraw the bill under difficulties, The difficul- 
ties grow out of the rapid changes in values all over the’ world. 
We have presented the best bill that could be drafted, in my 
opinion, to meet the present conditions. We know that there 
will be changes in values, and as those changes shall occur we 
have provided a means by which the tariff may be lowered or 
raised upon any commodity, with but one purpose in view, and 
that is honest competition between the foreign importer and the 
American producer. That is all we have done. We will take 
the consequences, if the Republican Party is to be punished for 
doing that which: the: people asked it to do. I expect to hear 
condemnation from the other side; I expect to have them kill 
all the time they possibly can. We must meet the situation; 
but some day there will arise such a protest from) the country 
against filibustering that both the Republicans and the Demo- 
crats will join together to adopt rules that will enable the 
Senate of the United States to do business. ‘ 

The adoption of such: rules will not be a party measure, but 
it will be a measure that will come from the heart of the people 
and will be reflected in the votes on both sides of the Chamber. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to discuss that subject any 
further than to say that we accept the issue; we ghall do the 
best we can to put the bill through; and if Senators on the 
other side want to talk against time, day and night, we shall 
have to do the best we can to allow them to do that. 

Mr. President, in order to avoid any delay in the vote on one 
of the pending items on yesterday I did forego my purpose to 
reply briefly to one of the suggestions made by the junior Sena- 
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tor from Utah [Mr. Kal. Sometimes in a running debate 
Senators are very likely to misunderstand each other. On yes- 
terday we were discussing chemicals. I insisted that we were 
not exporting any great amount of chemicals from this country 
to Germany. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCHCOCK] 
then said: 


Mr. Hirencocr. Then 
ports from Germany? Is 
the chemical schedule? 

Mr. McCumssr, No; I do not think the rate of duty will shut out 
imports at all. 

Ir. Hrrcncock. Does the Senator accept the figures given by the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kinc] yesterday, which show that at the 
present time we are selling to Germany more chemicals than we are 
purchasing from her? 

Mr. McCompgr. No; I do not accept that as a condition that is at 
all lasting. We know something about the cheap labor and the chea 
production of chemicals in Germany, and I believe that a 25 per cen 
ad valorem duty or an equivalent specific duty will not keep out the 
German article. 


Again, the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Krna] said: 

Just a word in regard to the su jon made by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. HITCHCOCK]. The nator from North Dakota stated 
that we were not shipping many articles to Germany. 

The Senator from Utah made a mistake there. I did not 
state that we were not shipping “ many articles,” but I said that 
we were not shipping very many chemicals into Germany, or 
words to that effect. 

Again, the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] said: 

The Senator from Nebraska asked him whether he accepted the tables 
which I placed in the Rxconůb a day or two ago, and which appear in 
this morning's RECORD, as to the exports for 1921 under the chemical 
schedule from this country to Germany and the imports from Germany 


The Senator did not answer the 
I am sure he did not 


is it the purpose to shut out chemical im- 
that the purpose of the duties proposed in 


to this country for the same year. 
question, if I correctly interpreted his reply. 
mean to dispute these tables. 

I answered: 


Mr. President, I did not mean to say that we never exported a dollar's 
worth to Germany, or anything of that kind. I simply intended to 
make a eral statement that our experi of chemicals to Germany will 
be prs cally negligible. There may a time before she can start her 
factories again, when she may demand certain chemicals for a short 
time, but there is no question but that Germany can produce practically 
all the chemicals we can produce, and she can produce them very Much 
cheaper than it is possible for us to produce them. I make that as a 
general statement. 

Mr. President, the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
has already called attention to the fact of the $29,000,000, 
nearly $30,000,000, worth of exports sold to Germany in 1921, of 
which nearly $18,000,000 worth was mineral oil, which Germany 

does not produce, and which, as the Senator stated, is on the 
free list. I think that is really. more a mineral than a chemical, 
although the junior Senator from Utah may, because it is in 
this list, regard it as being a chemical. Oil cake may also be 
classified as a chemical, although we do not generally regard 
such things as coal oil and oil cake as “ chemicals,” nor do we 
understand the word “chemical” to include starch, which is 
also in the chemical schedule. When we go through the entire 
list we find that there are only from $6,000,000 to $7,000,000 
worth of articles which may properly be called chemicals at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. ° 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from North Dakota will note the 
statement put in the Recorp that the total value of chemicals 
exported to Germany was only $1,464,357, but most of the com- 
modities included in that amount were on the free list. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; and I wish simply to explain that 
when I use the, word “ chemical” I use it in the ordinary sense. 
As to these exports to Germany, the great bulk of them con- 
sisted of coal oil, of which Germany produces but very little. 

In this connection I wish to say that the Senator from Utah 
made a remark to which I most heartily agree. We should not 
at this time, Mr. President, attempt in any possible way to make 
Germany the scapegoat for any duty that may be imposed. It 
so happens that Germany probably produces cheaper than any 
other country in Europe those commodities of which she has the 
raw material, and with her wages representing from one-tenth 


to one-fifth American wages, of course, she will be able to pro- 


duce any commodities coming within that category much 
cheaper than they can be produced in the United States. 

Mr. President, I have never changed my views in favor of an 
association of the great nations of the world for the perpetua- 
tion and the peaceful settlement of international difficulties. 
The four-power treaty and the other treaties which we have 
recently ratified were exactly along that line. I stated in an 
argument in favor of those treaties at the time, and I reiterate 
the principle now, that such treaties ought not to stop with four 
powers or five powers, but that any association for the peace of 
the world should take within itself the more enlightened nations 


of the world, and such an association would certainly include 
Germany and Austria and Russia, as soon as Russia once again 
establishes a stable government. 

We should extend the hand of good fellowship and friendli- 
ness toward every one of the great nations of the world. We 
asked nothing as a result of the World War. Therefore let us 
extend our friendly relations with every government, whether it 
was a friend or a foe during the late conflict. Mr. President, - 
the only provision that was ever presented to the committee as 
a basis for tariff rates which in any way would seem to be 
aimed at Germany and Austria was the provision that such 
rates should be measured to some extent by the depreciation in 
the currencies of the nations dealing with us; in other words, 
that the nation suffering the greatest depreciation of currency 
should pay the largest duty partly to compensate for that 
depreciation. I opposed that suggestion in the committee, I 
am free to say. I opposed it on the ground that it seemed to 
strike at the distress of a nation, and I did not think it was 
proper for the United States by its tariff law to seem to take 
advantage of the distress of a nation which forced the value of 
its currency down until it became almost worthless. 

But, Mr. President, while we are treating these nations with 
exact fairness all the time we must keep in view the welfare of 
the people of the United States. I have stated that the wonder- 
ful success of Germany prior to the war in 1914 was due to her 
protective policy, whereby she protected her home industries 
with extremely high tariffs, and then put the entire force of her 
Government back of her export trade, in order to force her goods 
into every market of the world; and under that policy she was 
gradually driving British trade out of practically every country 
in the world. There are no people in the whole world who are 
more industrious than the German people. They have no great 
navies now to support; they have no great armies to support; 
and all that man energy and woman energy—yes, and little child 
energy—is utilized in production. There is practically no idle- 
ness in Germany to-day; and with that industry and with her 
wonderful organization, I say most emphatically that I do ex- 
pect to see her go forward as she did in the years prior to 1914 
until she regains her old place in the commerce of the world, 
and in doing that she will necessarily take very much from the 
export trade of the United States. She will be entitled to it, 
because the industrious people of the world, the economic people 
of the world, are entitled to the fruits of their industry and of 
their economy. 

Mr. President, I have taken up more time than I ought to 
when we are considering a specific item in the bill; but this 
matter having been discussed so thoroughly yesterday, and not 
having had an opportunity to reply at that time, I have taken 
this opportunity to-day to explain what my friend from Utah 
so eloquently referred to in his discussion of our relations with 
Germany. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the distinguished chairman 
of the Finance Committee has made a charge against the minor- 
ity of filibustering on this bill. If that charge is well founded, 
I would sympathize with his position. I am one of those who 
do not believe in filibustering, whether it is by a majority or 
by a minority. I do not feel there has been any filibustering 
on this bill thus far. Speaking as a Democrat, I hope this bill 
will pass. Speaking as an American, I hope it will be over- 
whelmingly defeated. 

This bill was presented to the Senate by the Finance Com- 
mittee on April 11. It has been before the Sendte perhaps 
about three weeks. This legislation has been occupying the 
attention of the majority for a very long time. I remember 
very distinctly that after the election in November, 1918, when 
it was discovered that the Republicans had gained the majority 
both in the Senate and in the House, it was announced through 
the public prints by Mr. Forpnry that the Republicans in the 
House would at once take up the framing of revenue and tariff 
legislation. That wasin 1918. The Congress which was elected 
in November, 1918, went into power on March 4, 1919. That 
Congress was called in extraordinary session, I think, in May, 
1919, and the Congress which was elected in 1918, and whose 
term began March 4, 1919, was Republican, and lived and 
moved and died without having granted the relief which they 
had promised. So that if there has been any filibustering or 
delay on tariff or revenue legislation, it has been by the Repub- 
licans and not by the Democrats. 

Then came the election of 1920, and the Republicans won the 
House by an overwhelming majority, and they won the Senate 
by an overwhelming majority; and that Congress began its 
active work after it had been called together April 4, 1921. 
So the Republicans have had constant control of both branches 
of Congress since March 4, 1919, and they have had control of 
the legislative and the executive branches since March 4, 1921, 


1922. 
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and the hearings on this particular bill began a long time ago 
in the House. According to the report presented by Mr. FORD- 
Ney, the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee— 

920, general tariff hearings were announced. These 
horings opened January 8, 1921, and continued daily until February 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Was that a whole year? 

Mr. POMERENE. No; the hearings on this particular bill 
began January 6, 1921, and they continued daily until February 
16, 1921. This report further states that the majority members 
of the committee took up the work of framing a bill on March 
21, und the work has continued without interruption until June 
29, 1921; and the pending bill came over to the Senate on July 
21, 1921, and was referred to the committee on July 22, 1921. and 
it was before the committee from that time until April 11, 1922. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Finance Committee was 
considering the bill eight months, then? 

Mr. POMERENE, Yes; eight months and longer. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And we have had it only a 
month, 

Mr. POMERENE. The Committee on Finance began hearings 
July 25, 1921, and continued to and including August 31, 1921. 
Then they laid aside the tariff bill and took up the revenue 
bill, and the hearings on the tariff bill were resumed on Novem- 
ber 3, 1921, and completed January 9, 1922; and after they 
had concluded their hearings the majority took up the work of 
. framing this bill in private session. I am not complaining 

particularly of that; but, as I am advised, the minority were 
not kept fully informed as to the progress that was made in 
that bill, and of this I do complain. 

I am also told by those who have made examination that 
when the Ways and Means Committee reported this bill to the 
House the House added 200 amendments to the bill, and the 
Finance Committee, taking up the consideration of this bill, 
thus amended, have added over 2,000 amendments to the Dill. 
They have changed the administrative features of the bill; and 
is it strange that the Democrats, who did not have access to 
this bill until the date I have indicated, should want a little 
time to consider the 200 amendments which were added to the 
legislation by the House and the 2,000 and more amendments 
which were added to the House bill by the Senate? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I should like to suggest to the Senate that in 
many of those basket clauses numerous items are found. In 
the Underwood-Simmons bill most of the basket clauses pro- 
vided 15 per cent ad valorem. Most of the basket clauses here 
provide 25 per cent ad valorem, so that when you remove a 
basket clause from one ad valorem rate to a higher ad valorem 
rate you carry hundreds of items. As a matter of fact, in this 
chemical schedule there are hundreds of items not specifically 
named; so that when the schedules are taken into account, 
instead of there being 2,000 amendments, there would be a great 
many thousand amendments. 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes; I think the Senator has correctly 
stated the condition; but I have called attention to these dif- 
ferent steps which have been taken by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Ways and Means Committee and the ma- 
jority of the Senate Finance Committee to demonstrate, if I 
can, the necessity for careful work here in the Senate; and 
the chairman of the Finance Committee must not deceive him- 
self by saying that the public at large is not interested in the 
consideration of this bill. We are all very much interested 
in keeping control of our foreign market as best we can. Our 
production is exceeding our consumption all the while. The 
surplus of our exports over our imports amounts to. from two 
to four billions of dollars annually; I have not the exact 
figures before me at this time; and if we are going to put up a 
wall here which is going to shut out imports completely, or at least 
very materially reduce them, it is going to have an effect upon 
the market for our exports. The large part of our exports con- 
sists of wheat and oafs and corn and meat products and cotton. 

Are we to frame legislation here which is going to ignore the 
necessities of our producers for a market? I am satisfied that 
if this bill passes in the form in which it is now, we are going 
to quickly diminish, if we do not largely destroy, our foreign 
market for these farm products, and you will not be able to 
deceive the farmer by saying, “We have given you a°35-cent 
duty per bushel on wheat and a 15-cent duty per bushel on corn.“ 
The public is not losing sight of this situation. The distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SrmĮmons] has been 
justified in reading the editorial comments from many papers 
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adverse to him, politically speaking. It is charged that one of 
these editorials comes from a Wall Street journal. Maybe that 
is so, and maybe that should be taken into consideration when 
we come to determine the weight which is to be given to these 
editorial utterances, 

But Wall Street papers and other New York papers do not 
stand alone in their view of this bill. 

In Columbus, Ohio, there is one morning paper. It is a very 
ably edited paper. It is the Ohio State Journal. It is a Re- 
publican paper. On May 6, 1922, it published this editorial: 

A WELCOME DELAY. 

Senator McCumber announces in great alarm that, at the present 
rate of progress, the pending tariff bill will not be passed until Septem- 
ber 29, 1946. We do not ieve the public will worry much about that. 
The public in general, the part that thinks about it at all, is more in- 
telligent on this subject than the standpatters, who seem to think that 
a higher tarif will help the country’s business at any time and under 
any conditions whatsoever. They are obstinately blind to the fact that 
America’s relative position in the world of traders is fundamentally 
changed from what it was in former years when our infant industries 
needed protection or thought they did and our party leaders always 
felt that there was one more dation in the tariff. 

What our farmers and our manufacturers need now is the least re- 
stricted market for their products it is possible to have. What our 

reat mass of consumers need is work, together with a lowered cost of 
iving. What Europe is in desperate n of is a chance to resume in- 
dustry, sell , recuperate her strength, and pay her debts. These 
ends, infinitely more important than the advancement of the supposed 
interests of some comparatively small fa vor-seeking American group, 
would not be enhanced by a high tariff but rather defeated by it. Thus 
Senator McCumper does not ighten or depress us a bit by his gloomy 
forebodings. And, panang again at the returns from the Indiana 
rimary, we do not believe that a standpat tariff would help any more 
n a political way than it would help 
the general joy of living. 

Mr. President, no one can question the Republicanism of this 
paper or of Mr. Robert J. Wolfe, who manages and dictates its 
policies. He has been one of the leading Republicans of the 
State. His counsel is frequently sought. This editorial ex- 
presses the view of that paper. 

I join with the chairman of the Finance Committee in the 
hope that there will be no undue discussion of this bill, no fili- 
bustering; but I do not hesitate to say that Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike will prove derelict in their duty to the public 
if they do not discuss it to the extent that the people will be 
fully advised as to the nature of the bill, 

Mr. President, I was one of those who was anxious to renew 
the activities of the War Finance Corporation, because I felt 
that through this instrumentality we could enable the farmers 
of this country to market their products abroad; but this bill 
does not point the way to any new market for the farm products 
of this country. 

When the McKinley tariff bill was before the Congress of the 
United States, it was no less a personage than James G. Blaine 
who said that if that bill in its then form should become a law, 
it would not furnish a market for a pound of pork or a barrel 
of flour, and neither will this bill in its present form furnish a 
market for a pound of pork or a barrel of flour. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President—— d 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think it would do no harm at 
this time to call attention to the fact that our exports of manu- 
factured products have just about equaled our exports of food- 
stuffs, and that has been the case for the past two years. I 
put in the Record a few days ago a table showing that the ex- 
ports of the three great classes of commodities involved in our 
export trade, foodstuffs, materials for manufacturing purposes, 
and manufactured commodities are just about equal, so that 
not only the farmers of the country are interested but the great 
manufacturing interests of the country are likewise and almost 
equally interested in this export trade. 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes, Mr. President; and I am obliged to 
the Senator from New Mexico for his contribution to the state- 
ment I have been making; but I have been so impressed with 
the attempt to make the public believe this bill was framed 
for the benefit of the farming classes that I called especial at- 
tention to the present conditions in that behalf so that the 
farmers might understand the bill as it is. 

Mr. President, our productive capacity has been constantly 
increasing. I put into the Recorp yesterday a few figures in- 
dicating how much our production per capita had increased 
within the last few years as compared with what it was some 
25 or 30 years ago. But can we continue to produce if we can 
not sell? President McKinley, great protectionist as he was, 
in his final speech just before the assassin's bullet laid him low, 
said to the people of Buffalo: 


You can not always expect to sell and never to buy. 
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‘not see. 
I do not care to occupy the attention of the Senate further 
at this time, but I am not ready yet to yield my approval to 


the statement that under ‘these ‘circumstances full and com- 


plete discussion shall not be given to the measure before us. 
NOMINATION OF NAT GOLDSTEIN. 


Mr, SPENCER. Mr. President, I crave the attention of the 
Senate for a moment in regard to the nomination of Mr. Nat 
Goldstein to be collector of internal revenue at St. Louis, Mo. 
I presented to the President this morning a letter from Mr. 


Goldstein, which I will now read: 
Mar 10, 1922. 


draw my nomi- 
The many 


expense over ay nomination nor to the adverse opinion which has 
been expressed by 
facts, accept as true the distor 


Nar GOLDSTEIN. 

Mr. President, in one sense I presume this closes the incident, 
and yet I can not refrain from putting into the Rxconbp some 
expressions concerning Mr. Goldstein, first, from those men 
who beleng to the Democratic Party in the city of St. Louis, 
and who are among our outstanding men in the great metropolis, 
for with all the emphasis I can put into it, I want to say that 
this act of Mr. Goldstein, which is characteristic of the man, 
willing to sacrifice himself if he thinks the occasion requires, is 
indicative of the high character of the man himself. f 

No Democrat in St. Louis would disagree with the statement 
that Mr. Murray Carleton is one of the high standing men of 
that city. He is president of a great dry goods corporation, 
vice president of one of the great banks, a man of integrity and 
influence. He wired me this morning through no solicitation of 
mine. The wire came to me as an entire surprise. Said he: 


[Western Union Telegram. 
Snonuakna, N. MEX., May 9, 1922. 
„ Hon. SELDEN P, SPENCER, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Indorse and heartily approve your stand in ‘respect to the appoint- 
ment of Nat Goldstein for collector port of St. Louis and sincerely hope 
neither political or racial prejudice will outweigh his undenied fitness 
to worthily and impartially discharge the duties of the office. 

MURRAY CARLETON: 


A few months ago Mr. Goldstein’s name was mentioned in 
connection with the post office at St. Louis, a position which he 
declined to consider. When his name was mentioned for that 
office I received from a number of men expressions of opinion 
regarding him, and two or three of them I hring before the 
Senate because it is the opinion of outstanding Democrats. 

Mr. Festus J. Wade, who is the president of the Mercantile 
Trust Co. of St. Louis, wrote me and said: 


2 My Dran Senator: I am told yeu are advocating the appointment of 
Mr. Nat Goldstein as postmaster for St. Louis. 

As a loyal partisan and stanch citizen I feel quite confident Gold- 
stein's appointment would be no mistake. His record as circuit clerk is 
quite satisfactory, and I hope you will be successful in securing for 
him the appointment as postmaster, 

Very truly yours, 
Festus J. Wann. 


I read a letter from Mr. W. F. Carter, who was at the time 
the president of the Chamber of Commerce of St. Louis, a Demo- 
crat, a man of the highest character and standing: 


My Dran SENATOR : I understand that Mr. Nat Goldstein, of this city, 
is being favorably considered for the position of postmaster. 

I have known Mr. ‘Goldstein, or as I have always known him as 
“Nat” for many years, and I have bad occasion to come in contact 
with him at the courthouse on many occasions. 

I have ways known Mr, Goldstein as an efficient, industrious, com- 

ent, and polite official, and it a me great pleasure te commen 

im to you aud the Postmaster General as a man who, in my ‘humble 
opinion, is abundantly able to discharge the duties of postmaster. 

Yours very truly, 


W. F. CARTER, 


But it seems that the theory of the framers of this bill is 
that the higher we build the wall the more ‘we are going to be 
able to sell abroad. There are none so blind as those who will 


Judge Jesse McDonald was not only a judge of the circuit 
court with distinction to himself, but he is and always has been 
a power in the Democratic organization of the city of St. Louis 
and State of Missouri, Judge McDonald wrote me as follows: 


Dear SENATOR Spencer: Mr. Nat Goldstein thas ‘conducted the office 
of clerk of the circuit court of this city for a number of years with 
entire satisfaction to those having ct with that office, He has 
. . oan great industry. qualified for 

0 


judgment 
ise in adding 2o 1 y 
vorable ‘consideration for that position. With personal re ards, I am, 
Very sincerely yours, me E 
ESSB MCDONALD. 


J 
Benjamin F. Bush, who is president of the Missouri Pacific 
Railway Co., wrote meas follows: 
My Dwar Spnaron: There is a general demand in St, Louls among 


the business men, regardless of politics, for the appointment of Mr. Nat 
Goldstein, present circuit clerk, as postmaster ot this ċity, 

His uniform courtesy and efficiency in the handling of the duties of 
the office of circnit clerk and his broad-minded citizenship are sufficient 
guaranty that if e post master at St. Louis his appointment will 
reflect credit on the administration. 


ee — — . Mr. Goldstein for this appointment. 
Yours very truly, 
B, F, Busu. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SPENCER. I will yield in just a moment. 

I have one other letter which I will read. It is from the 
president of the Real Estate Exchange of St. Louis, and is as 
follows: 

DEAR Senator: It is my extreme pleasure to note the mention in the 
daily pom of Mr. Nat Goldstein for appointment ‘as postmaster of the 
city of St. Louis. 


e privilege of indorsing Mr. Goldstein is personally very pleasing. 
I have known him intimately for many years and have been a close 
observer of the competent and faithful manner in which he has executed 
every duty intrusted to his care. Mr. Geldstein’s record as circuit clerk 
is one any man might be proud of, and I am equally certain bis steward- 
ship of the office of postmaster of St. Louis would be such as to reflect 
honor and credit upon the city. 

With this conviction I recommend Mr. Goldstein to your most earnest 
and favorable indorsement, and trust that you may ‘find it consistent 
to use your great influence to the end that he may be appointed, and 
thereby assure to the city of St. Louis the same competent service in 
the 1 855 office which he has rendered as circuit Clerk, 

With personal esteem, I am, 

Very cordially, 
J. W. HANNAURR, President. 

Mr. President, so far as I know neatly every one of those 
letters is from a leading, prominent Democrat. I have num- 
bers of others, and, of course, those coming from Republicans 
far exceed in number those which I have just read. I only 
insert them in the Recorp because the things which have been 
said about Mr. Goldstein are not warranted by the facts. He 
is, as I said to the Senate when his name was first presented, 
aman of the highest character and standing, and a man who as 
collector of internal revenue would have made a record in that 
office of which as Americans we would have been proud. So 
far as I am concerned, if it had not been for the voluntary with- 
drawal of Mr. Goldstein I should have remained with him con- 
stantly. I believe in him, and it is only fair to him that these 
letters should be presented to the Senate. 

I now yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I desired to ask the Senator 
the dates of the letters which he read. 

Mr. SPENCER. Let me say to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts that they vary in dates, but they are all within thé 
last four or five months. I think the question regarding the 
postmastership arose some time in September, October, Novem- 
ber, or December of last year, and all the letters were written 
within that period. i 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. -Am I to understand that 
Mr. Goldstein was an applicant for the postmastership at St. 
Louis? 

Mr. SPENCER. No; he was not an applicant. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course these letters were 
not sent to the Senator unsolicited by some ene? 

Mr. SPENCER. Very many of them. They were all un- 
solicited, - i 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Unsolicited by the Senator, 
but not by some one in St. Louis. Men do not write to Senators 
recommending men for a postmastership unless that man or! 
some friend of his makes a canvass for him. 

Mr. SPENCER. The Senator is entirely right. There was a 
general feeling in the city of St. Louis among a great many , 
of the friends of Mr. Goldstein that he ought to be made post- 
master, and there was a real effort to secure him for that office. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Did the Senator recommend 
him for the postmastership? y 
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Mr. SPENCER. I did not; but I would have recommended 
him had he wanted to take the office. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Has a postmaster been named 
in St. Louis? 

Mr. SPENCER. He has been named. He was named a 
couple of months after that time; in the early part of this 
year I think. ? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Failing to get the Senator's 
recommendation for the postmastership at St. Louis, Mr. Gold- 
stein became a candidate for collector of customs there? 

Mr. SPENCER. No; the Senator is entirely mistaken. He 
would have had my recommendation for postmaster, and he 
knows very well he could have had it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But he withdrew his candi- 
dacy for that office, and is now withdrawing his application 
for the office to which he had been nominated? 

Mr. SPENCER. No; the Senator again is mistaken. He did 
not withdraw as to that office, because he never was an appli- 
cant for that office. So he had nothing to withdraw from. His 
name was presented by many of his friends for that office and 
he undoubtedly had the matter under consideration, but he 
made up his mind that he could not accept it, and therefore 
there was no recommendation made. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Did he file an application 
with the Civil Service Commission for the postmastership? 
That is a matter of record. Of course, the Senator knows 
about it. 

Mr. SPENCER. It is a matter of record. 
did. My recollection is—— 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Was that all he did? 

Mr. SPENCER. I am clear about the matter. He did not 
file any application with the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. When was the examination 
held for the postmastership in St. Louis? 

Mr. SPENCER. Some time in January, of this year. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And when was the appoint- 
ment made? 

Mr. SPENCER. Some time in January or February of this 


I do not think he 


ear. 
$ Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The appointment was made 
in the same month the examinations were held? 

Mr. SPENCER. It was made the following month, my recol- 
lection is. I may be mistaken about it by a week or two. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does it not really take six 
months to get a certification of a candidate after the examina- 
tion is held? . 

Mr. SPENCER. Not six months. The term of office of the 
incumbent in the city of St. Louis, if I recollect aright, expired 
on the 17th day of January, 1921. The examinations were 
held 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Months before that time? 

Mr. SPENCER. No; the examinations were held very 
shortly before the expiration of the term. The eligibles were 
made public and the appointment was made some time within 
the last two or three months, some time in February or March. 
I have not the date accurately, but that is about the time. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Even in small communities 
it takes from three to six months to get the results of examina- 
tions after applications have been filed, and I am surprised that 
St. Louis should have its applications filed, examinations held, 
and the result of the examinations determined in such a brief 
time. 

Mr. SPENCER. I should say the present postmaster has 
been in office certainly since the 1st of April. I know the tenure 
of the former postmaster expired on the 17th of January. So 
the time was not as long as the Senator thinks. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In any event, no situation 
arose which required the Senator to recommend him for post- 
master at St. Louis? . 

Mr. SPENCER. No; I do not think there did. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But if one had arisen the 
Senator would haye recommended him? 

Mr. SPENCER. I certainly would have done so. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question before he takes his seat? 

Mr. SPENCER. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not know now from the colloquy 
whether Mr. Goldstain“ was an applicant for the postmas- 
tership in St. Louis. - 

Mr, SPENCER. He was not. 

Mr. HARRISON. He did not file his application? 

Mr. SPENCER. He did not, 

Mr. HARRISON. It was suggested to him, however, that 
he would be a good postmaster for St. Louis? 


Mr. SPENCER. By a number of his friends. I am clear 
in my recollection, I will say to the Senator from Mississippi, 
that when the time came to file application with the Civil 
Service Commission, which, as the Senator from Massachusetts 
has rightly said, is a condition precedent to appointment, Mr, 
Goldstein made no application. I am very clear about that. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is not the reason why he did not make 
application because some of his friends got together and thought 
that this matter of the Lowden campaign fund would be aired, 
and that it was the best thing for him not to do it because of 
that fact? 

Mr. SPENCER. The Senator is very much mistaken. His 
friends got together and were very insistent that he should 
make application. 

Mr. HARRISON. 

Mr. SPENCER. 
withstanding it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I congratulate the junior 
Senator from Missouri on partially extricating himself and his 
party at the eleventh hour from a very bad situation. I thought 
I could see the adroit hand of the distinguished junior Senator 
from Missouri when he pulled out his bundle of letters and 
read this letter at such a late hour from Mr. “ Goldstain,” ask- 
ing the President to withdraw his name. It is not the first 
time in this body that the distinguished junior Senator from 
Missouri has led the host right up to the precipice and at the 
end turned a somersault that got his party into a worse fix 
than if he had not toppled over; so I congratulate him. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON, I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. In the light of the statement made by the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance [Mr. McCumser] that 
there was filibustering going on, am I to understand that the 
Goldstein case is of more importance than the tariff bill? 

Mr. HARRISON. Evidently it is to the Republican Party at 
this time. 

Mr. SPENCER. Is this the first interruptign the Senator 
from Mississippi has made with reference to the Goldstein case? 

Mr. HARRISON. No; but I think after hearing the Senator 
this morning that our interruptions have brought about good 
results, so I am very glad we interrupted. 

Mr. “ Goldstain,” according to the junior Senator from Mis- 
souri, “has sacrificed himself because the occasion required it.” 
No one will take issue with that proposition. The occasion did 
require it and he sacrificed himself. Whether reluctantly or 
under lash I do not know. 

The Senator from Missouri says great injustice has been done 
to this good man. I do not know Mr. “ Goldstain.” I never 
heard of him until the committee, of which the distinguished 
junior Senator from Missouri is a member, investigated con- 
tributions and expenditures in the last presidential campaign, 
and when it was represented that two delegates from Missouri 
had been bought or had been paid $2,500 each out of the Lowden 
campgign fund. Then we all heard of Mr. Goldstain ” and Mr. 
Moore. If anybody has done Mr. Goldstain“ an injustice it 
is because the record reveals an injustice to him. The facts 
made the brand and applied the mark. There has not been a 
speech made touching the matter where those speeches were not 
confined to the facts as revealed by the record. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
make a brief statement? 

Mr. HARRISON. Certainly. 

Mr. SPENCER. Here is where the injustice comes, and there 
is no better illustration than what the Senator from Mississippi 
has just said. The Senator said, “ When we read from the 
record that he had been bought or paid a certain sum of money 
from the Lowden campaign fund.” The Senator knows well 
enough that when that flashes out to the country every man, 
woman, and child reads “bought” and nothing else, and yet 
there is not a word in the record that indicates a single inten- 
tion, either with the Lowden managers or with Mr. Goldstein, 
to purchase or to be sold. There was a transaction as familiar 
in politics as any other transaction, a legitimate expenditure of 
money for publicity and for legitimate campaign purposes, and 
yet the one thing that will go out to the country is that “ Gold- 
stein was bought,” or, as the Senator said the other day, “ the 
corrupt slush fund of Lowden.” Those are the terms that go 
out, and there lies the injustice of the thing. Any man who will 
read the record from beginning to end of what Mr. Goldstein 
stated will come to the same conclusion which I doubt not mem- 
bers of the committee came to. 

Mr. HARRISON, That is not the first time it has gone out 
to the country. It went out to the country two years ago 
when the committee of which the Senator from Missouri was 


In spite of that? 
In spite of it, if the Senator will, but not- 
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a member disclosed the facts to the country. It was the revela- 
tion of the $2,500 checks that were given to Mr. Moore and to 
Mr. Goldstain“ by “Liv” Morse and the emissaries of Mr. 
Lowden in Missouri that defeated Mr. Lowden’s nomination at 
Chicago; and the defeat of Mr. Lowden's nomination at Chi- 
cage prevented him from now occupying the White House. 

Mr. SPENCER, That may be; but the statements which 
went out were not the facts. The statements that went out 
were the words which the Senator from Mississippi has used 
here—" bought,” corrupt,“ “slush fund.” It never went out 
that the $2,500 was tendered and accepted and returned; that 
it was tendered for a legitimate and definite purpose, and that 
when the eceasion for its expenditure did not arise the money 
was returned. No one knows those facts. All that the country 
knows has been derived from such statements as the Senator 
from Mississippi has now repeated. Therein lies the injustice. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield for a question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to ask the Senator from Missouri 
a question, Dees not Governer Lowden say that Mr. Goldstein 
was corrupt? Has he not so stated? 

Mr. SPENCER. I understand the Senator from Mississippi 
had rather not have me answer that question now? 

Mr. HARRISON. I will treat of that matter in a moment. 

Mr. SPENCER. Very well; I will Jet the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi have his own way. 

Mr. HARRISON. The fact is—and the Senator knows it, 
because he was a member of the committee—that the emis- 
saries of Mr. Lowden gave to Mr. Moore and Mr. “ Goldstain ” 
$2,500 each, and Mr. Goldstain“ became a Lowden advocate ; 
he placed the money to his credit in the bank and checked on 
it just as he did on his other funds; but before the Senator's 
committee he afterwards admitted “that he had made a mis- 
take” and that he was sorry for it. Now, the Senator says 
that we have done Mr. Goldstain” an injustice. The Senator 
asked me why I called him “ Goldstain.” I suppose that Mr. 
Lowden would,now change the name and call him“ Goldstung,” 
If gold was ever “stained” and a presidential candidate ever 
„Kung.“ it was in this instance. 

The Senator from Missouri says that some of us have done 
Mr. “ Goldstain ” an injustice. Of all the men who would come 
to the defense of Mr. Goldstain,“ if he has, been treated as 
badly as the Senator from Missouri thinks, would be Mr. 
Lowden, because it was Mr. Lewden’s money that Mr. Babler 
and Mr. Morse gave to “ Goldstain "—$2,500 of it—and it was 
Mr. Lowden's nomination that Mr. Goldstain,“ as a prospec- 
tive delegate to the Chicage convention was going to advocate. 
Mr. Lowden has been away; he has been in Burope; but he 
returned on yesterday, and in the New York Times of this 
morning, in big headlines, we read: 

Lowden denounces Goldstein as unfit. 

The Senator from Missouri does not agree with Mr. Lowden; 
evidently he thinks that Mr. Lowden has done Mr.“ Goldstain“ 
a great injustice. I wonder if the Senator from Missouri 
thinks that I have done Mr. “ Goldstain” a greater injustice 
than Mr. Lowden has done by the statement which he gave to 
the press over radio on yesterday. But what I have read is 
not all that Mr. Lowden said. The headline continues: 

Lowden denounces Goldstein as unfit—Gave false testimony on cam- 
paign fund, says ex-governor, nearing here on Olympic. 

The headline further says: 

Senator Spencer blamed. 

Well, I think that is wrong, because T am going to defend the 
Senator from Missouri. I do not accept the things that Mr. 
Lowden has said about the Senator from Missouri in this state- 
ment. 

Mr. SPENCER. Do not take any unnecessary burden upon 
yourself in the matter. ; 

Mr. HARRISON, I would take an unnecessary burden; I 
would go out of my way to defend the Senator from Missouri 
at any time. i 

Mr. SPENCER. Especially if you did not think he needed it. 

Mr. HARRISON. The New York Times further says—and 
evidently the Senator from Missouri when he said I was doing 
Mr. Goldstain“ an injustice had not seen this article in this 
newspaper: 

Ex-Goy. Frank O. Lowden, of Illinois, returning home from Europe 
on the Olympic, sent a wireless message to the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
erat last night, condemning the nomination of Nat Goldstein te be 
internal-revenue collector of the St. Louis district, and declaring to 
be “absolutely false” the testimony which Goldstein gave before the 
Senate investigating committee in 1920 in connection with the $2,500 
check given him a Lowden agent while he was seeking to be elected 
a delegate to the Republican National Convention. 

The former governor and former presidential candidate says he was 


told at the time that Senator SPENCER, of Missouri, had Goldstein give 
his testimony before the committee, 


Of course, we do not believe that statement. It is an awful 
charge to make that the Senator from Missouri had Goldstein 
te give this testimony to the committee. The chairman of the 
committee, who was Senator Kenyon, and the other members 
of the committee had Geldstein to appear; but I can not believe 
that the Senator from Missouri, as revealed in this message, 
forced him to give his testimony before the committee. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON, I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SPENCER. I do not wonder that the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi has difficulty in keeping from smiling. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am smiling at the Senator from Mis- 
souri. I can not look at him without smiling. 

Mr. SPENCER. That is delightful. I hope the Senator from 
Mississippi will keep his eyes fixed upon me. 

Of course, the committee summoned Mr. Goldstein. I wanted 
him summoned, as did the other members of the committee. 
Whenever a man’s name was mentioned in connection with the 
investigation of the campaign fund they wanted him before the 
committee in order to obtain his testimony and secure the facts. 
If there is any“ awfulness in that charge, the charge is per- 
fectly true, and I admit my full shere in it. I wanted Mr. 
Goldstein there; I wanted him to face the committee; I wanted 
the committee to see him; and I wanted to bear his testimony, 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course. 

Mr. SPENCER. And Mr. Goldstein came. I may say to the 
Senator now that Governor Lowden is mistaken as to the inr- 
pression which the testimony of Mr. Goldstein made. The testi- 
mony is before the Senator from Mississippi, and it may be 
read. It was not false testimony, and I do not believe it made 
the impression upon any member of the committee as being 
false. Two members of the committee, one a Democrat, the 
senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], and one a Republican, 
Senator Kenyon, if I remember the record aright, when the tes- 
timony was ended djd a thing that so far as I knew had no 
parallel in these hearings, and that was they gave an expres- 
sion to Mr. Goldstein of commendation for the frankness of his 
testimony. There was not a word te indicate that there was 
2o lack of confidence in what he said, and what he said was 

truth 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, it may be that Mr. Lowden 
thought that he was falsely testifying by not teling eyerything 
he knew, but what he did testify to evidently was true. How- 
ever, Mr. Goldstein and Mr. Moore and Mr. Babler and the 
others who were present at that conference all understood that 
$2,500 of Lowden money was given over to Goldstein. Mr. 
Goldstein said, and they all said, it was to be used for 

and afterwards Goldstein said that he had made a 
mistake in aceepting it. I do not think there was any false 
testimony in that respect. From reading the testinrony it seems 
to me that Goldstein was frank and candid about it. . He 
may not have told everything that happened, but he told some 
of the things that happened truthfully. 

Mr. BU SUM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BURSUM. Is the Senator from Mississippi speaking in 
opposition to or in behalf of the pending question, the amend- 
ment to the tariff bill? 

Mr. HARRISON. I am speaking in behalf of the Republican 
Party and congratulating the Senator from Missouri on par- 
tially extricating it from a bad predicament for which he and 
the President are responsible and in which they had placed it. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator that 
it is quite true Governor Lowden at Chicago repudiated Mr. 
Goldstein? Undoubtedly there existed in Chicago, as there 
exists now, a general feeling created by the public press that 
there was something corrupt. Here I do not speak by the 


Mr. HARRISON. The Senator will agree with me that that 
defeated Lowden's nemination at Chicago? 

Mr. SPENCER. I think it had a great deal to do with de- 
feating it. Here I do not speak by the card, but I know that 
when the publie press was placing before the public these oc- 
currences under great headlines, unfair and unfounded, un- 
doubtedly it created an impression at Chicago of corruption in 
the use of Lowden money, so that when the situation was 
brought to the attention of the Lowden managers they said, 
“We have got to say something or do something to counteract 
this impression.” I have always thought—and here I speak 
only from my own conviction in the matter—and I thought at the 
time that they picked out Mr. Goldstein and Mr. Moore as the 
channels through which they would make that declaration. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator thinks they were the worst 
cases, does he not, and that that may have also been a reason 
for the action to which he referred? 
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Mr. SPENCER. From the testimony I should not think they 
were by any manner of means. 

Mr. HARRISON. What other cases in Missouri were worse 
than those of Goldstain“ and Moore? 

Mr. SPENCER. I was not thinking of Missouri; the worst 
things do not occur there, but entirely in other States. 

Mr. HARRISON. The condition was bad enough, however, 
in Missouri. 

Mr. SPENCER. When the necessity for some scapegoat, if I 
may use the expression, arose, the Senate will remember that 
Mr. Lowden came out in Chicago and denounced Mr. Goldstein 
and denounced Mr, Moore, and said in public, “I do not want 
their support; they are not entitled to be delegates.” I thought 
then, as I think now, that it was the political strategy of the 
hour and not by any manner of means a judicial decision. I 
do not believe the Senator from Mississippi, sitting as a 
judge, on the evidence presented would ever come to any such 
conclusion; and yet I can quite understand the political 
strategy which might necessitate the making of a sacrifice of 
a man in order to obtain some, perhaps, more important goal. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does not the Senator think that the state- 
ment which was given out yesterday by Mr. Lowden was 
political strategy upon his part? 

Mr. SPENCER. I think the statement that was given out 
yesterday, which the Senator was good enough to show me an 
hour or two ago—— . : 

Mr. HARRISON. And which I am going to read. 

Mr. SPENCER. Simply reiterates on his part what he had 
previously said. Of course he did not want to go back upon 
what he had said at Chicago, and he reiterates it now. I say 
he is mistaken about what he said concerning me; and I hazard 
the guess that he has not seen the testimony of Mr. Goldstein 
‘nor refreshed his memory about it, but is reiterating what he 
said at Chicago, as, of course, he has a perfect right to do. 

Mr. HARRISON, Does not the Senator think that Mr. Low- 
den has interpreted the feeling of this country against cor- 
ruption in elections and in the choosing of delegates to con- 
ventions; that he believes the action of the Senate in seating 
a Senator here who had expended a very large sum of money 
has aroused the people all over the country, and, coming on top 
of that the nomination of a man to high position in Missouri 
who had admitted taking $2,500 as a delegate from Missouri 
and had given it back, would still further arouse the people 
and might destroy the Republican Party? 

Mr. SPENCER. No one can think any more highly of the 
necessity of absolute purity in politics than do I or does the 
Senator from Mississippi, but there was not any great amount 
of money tendered to Mr. Goldstein as a delegate for Mr. 
Lowden, ‘There is again the insinuation which the Senator 
throws in that creates the false impression. When those negoti- 
ations occurred and when that money was paid Mr. Goldstein 
was not a delegate for Lowden and Mr. Goldstein never did, as 
the record shows, pledge his support to Mr. Lowden. The 
sentiment of his district was for Mr. Lowden and, in his own 
opinion, he was for him; but the money was for a perfectly 
legitimate campaign political purpose, 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the Senator indorse it? 

Mr. SPENCER. Indorse the giving of the money? 

Mr. HARRISON. The giving of the $2,500? . 

Mr. SPENCER. I see no objection to it. I do not think 
there was the taint of corruption with either the offer or the 
receipt of it; and, as the Senator knows, when the occasion for 
its use did not arise, it was returned, precisely as was indi- 
cated when it was received, ms 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator gives me a thought when he 
says that Mr. Goldstein was not for Lowden. 

Mr. SPENCER. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. HARRISON. Well, at. that time he did not know 
whether he was for Lowden or not. 

Mr. SPENCER. I did not say that." What I said was that 
there had not been on the part of Mr. Goldstein any announce- 
ment or pledge for Mr. Lowden. ‘The sentiment of his dis- 
triet 

Mr. HARRISON. Was this $2,500 for the purpose of getting 
him to announce himself for Lowden? 

Mr. SPENCER. It certainly was not. If it was, it failed, 
because he never did announce for him, 

Mr. HARRISON, He afterwards did announce himself for 
Lowden. 

Mr. SPENCER. He never did announce himself to be for 
Lowden, 

Mr. HARRISON. Did he not tell the parties in that confer- 
ence that he thought he could corral the boys together, and 
that they would be for Lowden all right? 

Mr. SPENCER. He did not. He told the exact opposite of 
the inference which comes from the Senator's remark, When 


they offered that money to Mr. Goldstein, he said, “I do not 
want a dollar of the money. My district is for Mr. Lowden. 
There is no necessity for a dollar of expenditure in my district, 
and I do not want any money,” and then he left it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Why did he take the money? 

Mr. SPENCER. I can tell the Senator. After he left it, 
within two weeks he was gotten over to Springfield to meet Mr. 
Lowden personally. Mr. Goldstein thought the whole financial 
arrangement had ended. When he went over to Springfield he 
met Mr, Lowden. ‘There was a conversation, pleasant, personal, 
not a word about money. Two weeks after that, when he came 
back to Missouri, what happened? In the original conversation 
Mr. Goldstein had said: “I can not use any money for the 
Lowden campaign. My district is in favor of him. He is our 
neighbor across the river. The only time I could eyer use any 
money would be at the time of registration, in order to get out 
the registration of voters. That is the only time that money is 
needed in my district,” and that was a mere passing remark. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator, did not Goldstein 
first deny getting the money? 

Mr. SPENCER. Let me get to that in a minute. I will an- 
swer that fully. When the time eame for the second interview, 
Mr. Goldstein was handed a check for $2,500, with the remark: 
“Here, you want money for registration. Well, there is $2,509, 
with the compliments of Mr. Lowden’s managers, for registra- 
tion.” Mr. Goldstein said then: “I do not like to take that 
money now. I could use it for registration when registration 
time comes,” because, mark you, this conversation was in Janu- 
ary and registration time was not until summer. He said: “I 
can use that at registration time. Now, if Mr. Lowden is nomi- 
nated, and the necessity for registration arises in his interest, 
I will use that money for that purpose. If he is not nominated, 
I will return the money.” He was not nominated and the money 
was promptly returned, and there is the incident. 

On the statement regarding the denial of the use of the money 
there is foundation for it. Mr. Goldstein did make a state- 
ment which was not true, and here is the way it happened: 

At midnight he was called up by a representative of the press 
to find out whether he had received any money as a Lowden 
delegate. Now, mark you, some of the men who had had to do 
with the Lowden money had denied having received any of it, 
and wrongfully so, for it was not the truth; and at midnight the 
first impression that came to Mr. Goldstein was: “ What is the 
object of all this query?” And half sleepily, but quite wrong- 
fully, he said to whoever was interrogating him, Oh, don’t 
joke me about the Lowden money; I don’t know anything about 
it,” when, as a matter of fact, he did know about it, and to that 
extent he was wrong. The next day he told the fact, and when 
he came before the Senate committee he told the fact. There 
was the temporary equivecation of a fact which was subse- 
quently stated in full. Now, make the most of it. I admit that 
that was wrong, and I do not think he ought to have done it. 
„Mr. HARRISON. I want to read, just in this connection, part 
of the testimony. It is very brief. This was when they had the 
conference: 


Mr, GOLDSTEIN. They talked along those lines. They never did ques- 
tion as to whether I would vote for Lowden or not. never told them 
I was for Lowden. The impression, of course, was that I was or 
would be, and they spoke about money. I laughed at that 


He laughed at that. 
I laughed at that— 
He says— 
and told them that there would not be a dollar required. 

He did not think there would be. 

Well, Babler— 

He is the national committeeman, I think. 

Mr. SPENCER. He was then, and is now. 

Mr. HARRISON (reading): 

Well, Babler— 

The Republican national committeeman— 
seemed to carry on most of the conversation, and he said, “We will 
get some money, eyen if you do not need it.” 

The Senator may not have caught that. Mr. Babler, of the 
Republican National Committee, said this, says Mr. Goldstein: 
We will get some money, even if you do not need it. 


Mr. SPENCER. There are 16 congressional districts in Mis- 
souri. Mr. Goldstein comes from one. 

Mr. HARRISON. Probably that is what Mr. Babler had in 
mind. Anyway, I reckon he thought the pickings were good, 
and he had better pick some, so he said: 

“We will get some money, even if you do not need it.” I said, 


“There is but one time that money can be used. We have a new 
registration—" 


And then he talks about the new registration, as the Senator 
says. 4 
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Further, the chairman asked Mr. Goldstein this question: 

When this matter was first presented to igi | the reporter of the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, did you not deny ving any money? 

Mr. GOLDSTEIN. I did. 

The CHAIRMAN. Why? 

The Senator from Missouri was present when these questions 
were put, evidently. 

Mr. GOLDSTEIN. Just because I knew I had made a mistake. 

And yet the Senator was willing to right that mistake, even 
though Goldstein said it was a mistake, and recommend him as 
postmaster at St. Louis, or make him collector of internal reve- 
nue over Missouri. 

Mr. GLASS. But the Senator from Missouri thinks he was 
talking in his sleep. 

Mr. HARRISON. Well, I presume he does. 

Those are the facts about the matter, and so Mr. Lowden was 
asked this question just before he landed in New York. Mr. 
Lowden’s message was in answer to the following inquiry from 
the Globe-Democrat: 


Governor LOWDEN : 
Steamship Olympic: 


Harding nominated Nat Goldstein revenue collector St. Louis dis- 
trict. In view of scandal handling your campaign funds, would appreciate 
yonr opinion appointment, Nomination now in Senate committee, with 

ig opposition both sides. Please radio our expense to-night. 
Sr. LOIS GLOBR-DEMOCRAT, 

What is the answer of Mr. Lowden, who ought to know more 
about it than anyone else, who should be more interested in 
Goldstein than even the Senator from Missouri, because Gold- 
stein got $2,500 of the Lowden money? Goldstein was going 
to support Mr. Lowden at the Chicago convention if the country 
had not become aroused and Lowden had not become frightened 
out of his boots and said he did not want his vote at the Chi- 
cago convention. Now, here is the reply that came from Mr. 


Lowden: 
STEAMSHIP “ OLYMPIC.” 
GLOBE-DEMOCRAT : 
Testimony of Goldstein before Senate investigating committee was 
absolutely false— 


The Senator disagrees with Mr. Lowden on that— 

But whether true or false, it showed him equally unfit to sit as a dele- 
gate in any convention. 

I therefore declined to accept his vote. 

I was afterwards informed, in explanation of his conduct, that his 
testimony was given by suggestion of Senator Spencer, member of the 
Senate investigating committee. 

Of course, Mr. Lowden does the Senator an injustice, because 
first he says that this testimony that Mr. Goldstain” gave 
“was absolutely false,“ and then he says that it was given “ at 
the suggestion of the Senator from Missouri.” 

Mr. SPENCER. Of course, if the Senator from Mississippi 
reads in that any inference that false testimony was given at my 
instance—which I do not for a moment believe Governor Lowden 
meant 

Mr. HARRISON. I can not believe that he would mean any- 
thing like that, and I most assuredly hope not. P 

Mr. SPENCER. But if he meant anything like that, it is 
absolutely and unqualifiedly false. I do not believe for a 
moment, however, that Governor Lowden meant any such thing. 

Mr. HARRISON. I hope he did not mean it, and I can not 
believe that he meant anything like that, and yet the telegram 
says: 

Testimony of Goldstein before Senate investigating committee was 
absolutely false. 

And then he says: 

I was afterwards informed, in explanation of his conduct, that his 
testimony was given by suggestion of Senator Srxxckn, member of the 
Senate investigating committee. 

He is just unfortunate in the language that he uses. 

It was difficult for me to believe this at the time— 

He says—he had heard it once before, and he did not believe 
it then, but he says: 

It was difficult for me to believe this at the time. 

I do not know what he means by that, unless he has changed 
nis mind about it and believes it now— 

His nomination now, presumably at the instance of Spencer, would 
seem to give color to this charge. 

Mr. Lowden has done the Senator from Missouri an injustice 
in this and owes him an apology. I am not elaborating on it. 
I am only reading the telegram and allowing it to speak for it- 
self— 

If he was unfit to sit as a delegate in convention, as I insisted at the 
time, it Is hard to see how he can be regarded as a fit candidate for 
revenue collector. 

Frank O. LOWDEN,. 

I am glad that Goldstein has come to the conclusion that he 
is—well, not unfit, but in the interest of the good of the party, 
as a good soldier, he is willing even though reluctantly to have 


his name withdrawn; but the Senator from Missouri is so 
enamored of his splendid qualities that he would have stood 
firm for Mr. Goldstein and would have had him stand out to 
the end for this job. : 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Mississippi a question? : 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. How much of the Lowden money was sent 
to Missouri? 

Mr. HARRISON. I think sixty-odd thousand dollars, was it 
not, may I ask the Senator from Missouri? Liv. Morse spent 


„000. 

Mr. SPENCER. The Senator has just about doubled it. I 
think the testimony shows somewhere between thirty and thirty- 
five thousand dollars; but that exaggeration is very small. 

Mr. HARRISON. Now, before the Senator leaves the floor, 
there has just come to my attention the news that the ministers 
in St. Louis had a meeting, and they passed a resolution there 
about this matter. This is from the St. Louis Star: 

Ministers assail Nat Goldstein— 


I will not read the balance of that. I will leave out part of 
it. Those who are interested may read it in the papers. 

Mr, SPENCER. Mr, President, is not the part which the 
Senator is leaving out of the report the fact that the only 
ministers who met were the so-called Disciples of Christ, or 
those who belonged to the Christian Church, and that it was not 
a meeting of the ministers of the city? 9 

Mr. HARRISON, Out of courtesy to the Senator, I did no 
read the other part. If the Senator wants me to read it all 
I shall proceed. 

Mr. SPENCER. No; I do not, 

Mr. HARRISON, All right; I will not, then. 

Mr. SPENCER. I will not make any suggestions, I do not 
care to. 

Mr. HARRISON (reading): 


Disapproval of the appointment of Nat Goldstein as United States 
collector of internal revenue in St. Louis 


It is a little hard to eliminate part of this— 


are embodied in a resolution ed to-day at a meeting of ministers 
of the Christian churches í aaber of Christ) at the offices of the 
Christian Board of Publications, 2712 Pine Street. 

The resolution follows: 

“ Resolved, We most emphatically disapprove of Mr. Nat Goldstein 
for any political appointment whatsoever, and suggest to Senator 
SPENCER ”— 

Well, I will leave out part and just read J 

Mr. KING. Read it all. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the Senator want me to read all this? 
I will not put this in the Recorp, Mr. President. 

Mr. SPENCER. I do not care. 

Mr. HARRISON. I will not read it all. 
interested may read it in the papers. 
sonal allusions in it. 

Now, Mr. President, it looks as though,while Mr. Lowden, the 
man who ought to be more interested in Goldstein than any 
other, is repudiating him, President Harding and Senator Srrn- 
cER praise and attempt to elevate him. 

So the matter is now a closed book. The Senator has helped 
his party by having the name of Goldstein withdrawn as col- 
lector of internal revenue of Missouri, and while-the stain will 
remain we will try to forget the unpleasant incident. 


GOVERNOR OF PORTO RICO, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, while we are discussing Missouri 
appointments, I challenge the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that another man from Missouri was named for a high posi- 
tion, to wit, Governor of Porto Rico. I refer to Mr. E. Mont Reily, 
who at one time was assistant postmaster of Kansas City, and 
whose record persons who are interested in the matter can 
discover. 

He was supported by a wing of the Republican Party, and 
President Harding named him for the important position of 
Governor of Porto Rico. He was wholly unfitted for the dis- 
charge of the duties of that important office. He has antag- 
onized the people and produced a feeling of irritation and 
resentment that has made his further sojourn in Porto Rico 
injurious to that friendly relation which should exist between 
the United States and the inhabitants of Porto Rico. He has 
disregarded their wishes and ignored their cultural aspira- 
tions. His conduct has tended to allenate them from their 
devotion to the United States. He refuses to comprehend 
their racial and traditional characteristics. He ought to re- 
sign or, failing that, he should be removed. If he still is 
held in this position, an investigation should be had by the 
Senate. A resolution of investigation has been offered in the 


Those who are 
There are too many per- 
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House which, as I understand, seeks — fone the question 
of his fitness for the position he now ] 

When persons are selected for positions of this character 
the President should choose those who have sympathy with the 
people whom they are to serve, who know something of their 


traditions, of their cultural aspirations, and who will seek to 
unite them in every possible way with this Republic instead of 
producing discontent and irritation. ; 

The present Governor of Porto Rico is not, I repeat, suited 
for the position, and the protests of the people of that island 
ought to be heeded by the President. He was no more fit to 
be Governor of Porto Rieo than Mr. Goldstein, was fit to be 
postmaster in St. Louis or collector of internal revenue of the 
district of Missouri. Perhaps the same influences which were 
back of Mr. Goldstein were back of Mr. Reily. 

I have introduced a bill the object of which is to grant larger 
autonomy to the people of Porto Rico. They should have 
greater liberty in the determination of their domestie affairs, 

THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regt- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. . 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll, 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Hale McKellar Simmons 
Ball Harreld McKinley Smoot 
Borah arris McLean Spencer 
Brandegee Harrison MeNary 5 ey 
Bursum Hetiin Nelson Sterl 
Calder Hitchcock Newberry Sutherland 
Capper Johnson Nicholson wanson 
Caraway Jones, Wash Norbeck Townsend 
Colt Kell Norris Wadsworth 
Culberson Kendrick Oddie Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins meres 88 ae Mont. 
rtis age arren 
Hal Ladd Pittman Watson, Ga. 
Dillingham La Follette Poindexter Watson, Ind 
Fletcher Lodge Pomerene Weller 
Glass McCormick Sheppard Willis 
Gooding McCumber Shortridge 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-seven Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, I want to say a word on the 
pending item, which I understand is gallic acid. It is used in 
the manufacture of medicines and dyes, and very largely manu- 
factured by a St. Louis company, the Mallinckrodt Chemical Co. 

I shall ask the chairman of the Finance Committee to cor- 
rect me if I am wrong, but it is my information that the rate 
which is proposed in the bill, § cents a pound, is the rate which 
was carried in the Payne-Aldrich law, but at that time 8 cents 
a pound was the equivalent of a 25 per cent ad valorem duty, 
which the House put on, and which my amendment calls for. 
I know well enough that the Finance Committee are yery much 
better qualified to speak upon these items than I can possibly 
be, but if it is true that the Payne-Aldrich law calls for an 
8 cents per pound duty, which is the same as is put on here, 
and that that was the equivalent of a 25 per cent ad valorem 
duty at that time, I say to the Senator from Utah, whom I 
see stakding, that now is equivalent to only 16 per cent ad 
valorem, and that is the basis of my amendment to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is true that the pre-war price 
of gallic acid was lower than it is to-day, and 25 per cent at 
that time was equivalent to about 8 cents per pound. But we 
do not expect that acids or anything else will go down to pre- 
war prices again. I may say to the Senator that I consider the 
25 per cent rate an excessive rate, and that a rate of 8 cents 
a pound, which the committee reported, is ample to protect the 
industry. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Spencer] 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I propose an amendment to the 
committee amendment, on page 8, line 1, to strike out the 
numeral “8” and insert in lieu thereof the numeral “4,” so 
that it will read: 

Gallie acid, 4 cents per pound. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah to the amendment of the 
committee. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the bill as it passed the House 
provided an ad yalorem duty of 25 per cent, as has been stated 
by my colleague, as I understood his statement, though I was 


called from the Chamber and did not hear all that was said by 

him or by the Senator from Missouri. The Senate committee 

bill fixes a specific rate of 8 cents per pound. The Payne-Aldrich : 
law provided a specific duty of 8 cents per pound, and the 

Underwood-Simmons law fixes a specific duty of 6 cents per 

pound, - z 

The survey which has been provided by the Tariff Commis- . 
sion contains some information which is valuable as to this 
acid and the uses to which it is put. May I say very briefly, 
Mr. President, paraphrasing some of the statements of the 
Tariff Commission, it is an acid which is the product of nut- 
galis, and Senators are aware of the fact that nutgalis consist 
of growths upon tropical trees. Insects perhaps are caught in 
the exudates upon the vegetation and in some form contribute 
to the development of what are denominated nutgalls. $ 

We do not produce nutgalls in the United States, but they 
are imported, and from these nutgalls are produced gallie acid, 
tannic acid, and perhaps others not necessary to consider at 
this time. 

It seems as though we should encourage the importation of 
nutgalls as a basis for the development of the production of 
acids which are the result of the various processes which must 
be followed to produce what might be called the finished 
product. 

My colleague suggests that they are on the free list—as they 
should be. I have no doubt that if some American had sug- 
gested that perhaps we might induce insects to become the 
basis of a nutgall industry in the United States we would 
have had a high tariff fixed on nutgalls. We will have to 
teach some of these insects a little more about the necessity 
of home industry and have them collaborate with some of these 
great domestic producers, in order to develop another domestic 
industry, to wit, the production of nutgalls, upon which we may 
impose another high tariff. 

Mr. President, gallie acid appears in commerce in two 
grades—the refined, conforming to the United States Pharma- 
cope@ia, and the less pure, or technical. The latter is an inter- 
mediate for making dyes, including gailocyanide blue, That is 
employed in dying the wool for Navy uniforms, and, as the 
Senator from Missouri said, it is also employed in the making 
of medicine and the production of inks, and as a raw material 
for pyrogallic acid. 

The imports before the war averaged, as I recall, about 
50,000 pounds per year, but in 1918 they were only 2,242 pounds. 
In 1919 we imported the stupendous quantity of 22 pounds. Mr. 
President, that is such a fearful menace to the American indus- 
try that, of course, we must haye a high tariff. In 1920, accord- 
ing to the figures furnished by the Tariff Commission, there 
were no imports whatever. During the first nine months of 
1921 the imports were 20 pounds. There has been some increase 
during the final three months of that year, 

The exports are not available. I have been unable to ascer- 
tain the quantity of exports. An examination of the last issue 
of the Drug Reporter, which is issued once a week, shows that 
the prices are as follows: For the medicinal, 70 to 75 cents per 
pound; for the technical, 45 to 50 cents a pound. The pre-war 
price for this acid was 83 cents. 

This acid is made quite extensively by the great manufacturing 
house of Powers, Weightman & Rosengarten Co., of Pennsyl- 
vania ; by the Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, a very large cor- 
poration, which has its headquarters in St. Louis, Mo. It is 
also made by the Eastman Kodak Co. and by the Zinssner Co., 
of Hastings, N. X., and by the National Aniline & Chemical 
Co., which is a branch of the great national chemical trust, with 
a capital stock of approximately $300,000,000. 

Mr. Zinssner, whose company makes this acid, testified in the 
hearings before the House committee—page 67. He desired a 
tariff duty of 25 cents per pound as a specific rate. So far as I 
can learn, that is the only testimony which was taken before 
the House committee, and there is none, as I recall, before the 
Senate committee. The House committee, for reasons which to 
me are incomprehensible, fixed this, as I conceive, indefensibly | 
high rate. 

When there are no imports, or practically none—20 pounds 
for 1920 and 22 pounds for the first nine months of 1921—I can 
not comprehend the theory upon which a tariff of 8 cents per 
pound is laid. When we take into account the fact that this 
product is used in the manufacture of ink, is one of the basic 
ingredients in the production of some medicines, and that 
medicines are so indispensable to the health and the lives of 
the people, I am unable to understand the mental ratiocinations 
of the Senators who drew this schedule. Why should we have 
a tariff of 8 cents a pound upon a product where there is no 
competition or competition so inconsequential as that it may be 
said it constitutes no competition? 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. STERLING in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Might not the Senator ask the same ques- 
tion, why we should give a rate of 6 cents, which is the present 
rate in the Underwood law? My answer would be that both 
were for revenue purposes. 

Mr. KING. I would say that is true if there were any im- 
ports, I was about to respond to my friend. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There have been imports, of course, even 
when the rate was 8 cents, of some 78,000 or 79,000 pounds. 
There seem to be a great many different influences that bear 
upon the importation of these articles. I admit that the im- 
portations have been very light compared with the entire prod- 
uct used in the United States. The proposed rate is a very 
slight increase over the present law and amounts on the pres- 
ent valuation to only 11 per cent ad valorem on the higher- 
priced product and to only 16 per cent ad valorem upon the 
lower-priced product, which is a very low ad valorem rate. 

Mr. KING. I concede what my good friend has stated with 
respect to its being a rather low ad valorem rate. But if tariff 
duties are to be justified they must be either for revenue pur- 
poses or for the protection of some home industry, the domestic 
manufacturer. I think the Senator from North Dakota will 
agree with me, and I feel sure my able colleague will, that it is 
not wise even if one believes in protection per se to fix the 
rates so high as to practically prohibit importation, because no 
matter how just the domestic manufacturers may desire to be 
there is a disposition in human nature to avail one’s self of the 
opportunities to enlarge profits. If there is no foreign competi- 
tion there is a disposition—and we find it in our industrial 
life—to form domestic combinations or associations or organiza- 
tions for the purpose of maintaining prices or of preventing a 
reasonable reduction in domestic prices. 

Therefore I say, returning to the point I had in mind, that 
even if one believes in protection per se, he ought not to sup- 
port duties where there are no importations unless it is for 
revenue—and of course this brings no revenue—or if the im- 
portations are of so inconsequential a character as to afford no 
revenue or to constitute no competition with the domestic manu- 
facturer. 

So we have here an instance where there is no revenue that 
can be obtained from a duty upon the product, nor is there a 
sufficient amount imported to develop competition in the United 
States. It would be far better for the welfare of the American 
people if there were greater competition in this article as well 
as in many other articles placed upon the dutiable list, because, 
as I said, the temptation to charge exorbitant prices for the 
domestic products may not be resisted if we are to judge human 
nature in the future as we may judge it by the past, when the 
opportunities for swelling one’s profits are so freely accorded as 
they are under the provisions of this bill. 

There is another fact, too, that I should call to the attention 
of the Senator from North Dakota. Under the broad construc- 
tion placed upon the embargo act this would be denominated a 
synthetic chemical compound or product, and it is now abso- 
lutely interdicted unless one obtains a license, and he may not 
get a license unless it can be shown that the product is not 
obtainable in the United States. So now we have an embargo 
upon the product. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I suggest to my colleague 
that that is the embargo, one reason why we have not any 


imports. 
Mr. KING. But I will say to my colleague that the embargo 
was not in existence in 1918, 1919, and 1920. . 


Mr. SMOOT. That was because of the war; and, of course, 
we could not get anything in then; but from May, 1921, the 
embargo has been in force and we could not get any in at all. 

Mr. KING. In 1910 the imports were 1,002 pounds—that is, 
of the 10 cents per pound grade. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the rate was 10 cents a pound. 

Mr. KING. Of the 8-cent grade, there were 78,000 pounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was only during the small part of the 
year after the bill passed. 

Mr. KING. In 1911 the imports were 45,000 pounds plus; 
in 1912, 28,000 pounds plus; in 1913, 51,000 pounds plus; in 
1914, 4,000 pounds plus. Of the 6 cents per pound grade, in 
1914 the imports were 57,046 pounds and in 1915 were 41,558 
pounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then we entered the war. 

Mr. KING. Yes. In 1917 there was none imported and 
in 1918 there were 8,643 pounds imported. I have given the 
imports for the other years. 


tive). 


Now, Mr. President, in view of the fact that this produet 
is manufactured by these great—I will not use the word 

trusts’”’—organizations, with their colossal capital, well estab- 
lished as they are, engaged in the production of many chemicals 
and allied chemical products; in view of the fact that so small 
a part of the consumption is imported; in view of the fact that 
the revenue obtained by the imposition of a duty would be 
negligible, it does seem to me that this is not an item upon 
which we should lay this heavy duty, and that the amendment 
which I have offered should be unanimously agreed to. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say only a word. The 
House provided a 25 per cent ad valorem rate. The rate on the 
technical product is 8 cents, which is about 18 per cent, and 
on the medicinal it is 11 per cent, as the Senator from North 
Dakota has stated. 

The pre-war rate, or the rate under the Underwood law, was 
8 cents, and the highest importations were made under that 
rate. If we want to continue the embargo, if the embargo is 
to be the policy here for synthetic chemicals, we might as well 
place this item on the free list, so far as that is concerned, be- 
cause it is embargoed from coming into the country. I am in 
hopes that proposition will die out at the earliest possible date. 
I dg think, with the 8-cent rate which we have here, that 11 
per cent is not out of the way for this particular item if we 
want to manufacture it in this country. 

Mr. President, I am ready for a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. KING] 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. KING. On that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (when Mr. STERLING’s name was 
called). The present occupant of the chair transfers his pair 
with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SaurH] to the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD] and votes “nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). I in- 
goie 3 the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] has 
vo 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jersey 
has not voted. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have a general pair with that 
Senator, which I transfer to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
PITTMAN] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I have a general pair with the 
junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. CAMERON]. I transfer that 
pair to the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] and 
vote “ yea.” : 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (after having voted in the negative). I 
transfer my general pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rosinson] to the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] 
and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. COLT. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL]. I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STANLEY. I inquire if the junior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Ernst] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, ‘The junior Senator from Ken- 
tucky has not voted. 

Mr. STANLEY. I have a pair with that Senator, and being 
unable to secure a transfer I withhold my vote. If permitted 
to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRISON. I transfer my general pair with the junior 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Erxins] to the junior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I transfer my general pair with 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] to the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. REED] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (after having voted in the nega- 
I transfer my general pair with the senior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. WILIIaus! to the senior Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Crow] and permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I inquire whether the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Grass] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Virginia has 
not voted. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have a general pair with that Sen- 
ator, and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epee] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKerrar]. 


1922. 


The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 43, as follows: 


YEAS—22, 
Ashurst Harrison ers Underwood 
Caraway Heflin Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Culberson Hitchcock Pomerene Walsh, Mont. 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Sheppard Watson, Ga. 
Fletcher King Simmons 
Harris La Follette Swanson 

NAYS—43. 
Ball Hale McLean Smoot 
Borah Harreld MeNary Spencer 
Brandegee Johnson Nelson Sterlin 
Bursum Jones, Wash, Newberry Sutherland 
Calder Kellogg Nicholson Townsend 
Capper Keyes Norbeck Wadsworth 
Colt Ladd Norris Warren 
Cummins Lodge Oddie Watson, Ind. 
Curtis McCormick Pa Weller 
France McCumber Phipps Willis 
Gooding McKinley Shortridge 

NOT VOTING—81. 
Broussard Fernald New Robinson 
Cameron Frelinghuysen Owen Shields 
Crow Gerry Pepper Smith 
Dillingham Glass Pittman Stanfield 
du Pont. Kendrick Poindexter Stanley 
ge Lenroot Ransdell Trammell 

Elkins McKellar Rawson Williams 
Ernst Moses Reed 


So Mr. Krne’s amendment to the amendment of the committee 
was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on agree- 
ing to the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. KING. I move to strike out the numeral “8” in line 1, 
page 3, after the word “ acid,” and insert the numeral “ 2,” so as 
to read: 

Gallic acid, 2 cents per pound. 

In view of the limited importations, the great production, 
and the enormous capital of those engaged in the production 
of this item, and in view of its importance in medicine and in 
products which enter into the lives of the people, it ought to be 
on the free list, but as an evidence of my high protectionism I 
have moved the amendment suggesting that the duty should be 
2 cents a pound instead of the rate proposed by the committee. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
if he is able to do so that he state the present price of gallic 
acid. : 

Mr. KING. On the 24th of last month the prices were 45 to 
50 cents a pound for the technical and 70 to 75 cents a pound 
for the United States Pharmacopœia; but, as I indicated a few 
moments ago, the importations for the first nine months of 
1921 were 20 pounds—of course, it is embargoed—and for 1920, 
22 pounds; and from the period beginning back in 1910 and 
1911 the importations have been very limited. I think, how- 
ever, the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] desires to sub- 
mit some observations. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Even when there was no embargo the 
imports were very limited, were they not? 

Mr. KING. They were very limited. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah to the amendment re- 
ported by the committee. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I just want to 
take a moment. 4 

In further reply to the query of the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. La Forterre] I will state that I have before me a com- 
parison of these prices. 

In 1908 the price on which the duty was levied on importa- 
tions was 32 cents per pound; in 1910 it was 30 cents; in 
1912 it was 33 cents; in 1914 it was 34 cents; in 1916 it was 
88 cents: in 1918 it was $1.22. The price is not given for 
1920. For 1921, as stated by the Senator from Utah, it was 45 
cents. -In other words, the price at which the article is im- 
ported now is about 50 per cent higher than it was before the 
war. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. May I inquire whether the Senator is 
stating the foreign price? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. This is the foreign ‘price. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The price upon which the duty is 
levied? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? There is no importer's profit in that? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No; that is the foreign price on 
which the duty is levied. The importer’s profit, of course, is 
added to that price. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Has the Senator the American wholesale 


selling price? 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Unfortunately the last issue 
of the journal which gives these prices does not state the price 
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on technical gallic acid. The one which I have here states it 
only on the medicinal product. That is given at 75 cents, but 
that is the grade that is used for medicinal purposes. — 

ag SMOOT. The price of the technical acid is 45 to 50 
cen : 

Mr. SIMMONS. The point to which I want to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from New Mexico is this: The foreign price 
he has read there is the price upon which the duty is laid. 
There is no importer’s profit in that. The importer is the 
jobber in that case, but there is no importer’s profit in that. 
In the price which the Senator has just read, the American 
wholesale price, there is a profit—the profit of the wholesaler 
of this product in this country. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina is quite right about that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. So that you are comparing the foreign price 
upon which the duty is laid, and there is no profit allowed the 
importer for his commission, and so forth, in selling it, with 
the American price, which has in it the profits of the jobber 
or of the wholesaler, together with any expense that may be 
incident to transportation or that may be incident to insurance 
and other items. The point I wanted to suggest was this: If 
they want to compare these importers’ prices—I mean the price 
upon which the duty is paid—with the American selling price, 
they ought to give us what that selling price is without any 
profit at all, and not give us for comparison the selling price 
with these profits inserted in it, sometimes running as high as 
two or three hundred per cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina is quite right about that. The foreign price mentioned 
here as the price on which the duty is levied is the cost of the 
article in the foreign country and does not include any cost of 
transportation or profits of the importer, whereas the American 
selling price includes the profits and all other costs which are 
necessary in putting the article upon the market. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
whether there was any testimony before the committee indi- 
eating the cost of brokerage, insurance, freight, the construc- 
tion of casks—because this would have to be a heavy wooden 
cask as a receptacle—or iron casks or barrels where required 
for articles that are brought to the United States? In other 
words, is there any testimony showing the proportion of cost, 
generally speaking, of these factors which must be added to 
me purchase price? I am speaking of the acids now, particu- 
arly. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, so far as I have 
been able to find, there is no evidence of a definite character 
regarding costs on these articles at all. There was one manu- 
facturer who appeared before the Committee on Ways and 
Means in the House and undertook to say how much duty he 
wanted upon these articles. It developed that his factory was 
manufacturing about 1,700 different chemical articles, and he 
made some rather broad statements regarding the costs— 
usually the question of the daily wage in this country and the 
wage in Germany; he referred to that—but there was no 
definite information on the subject of costs, certainly nothing 
from which one could draw a conclusion, 

Now I want to call the attention of the chairman of the 
committee—I observe that he is engaged in private conversa- 
tion at the present time—to the question of the duty on these 
items, gallic acid and tannie acid. 

The bill puts the duty on tannie acid at 4 cents per pound, 
and the duty on gallic acid in the Senate bill is put at 8 cents 
per pound. One is just twice as much as the other; and in the 
testimony of the manufacturer who was interested in this item 
he said that on gallie acid he asked the same rates as on tannic 
acid, stating that the cost of the preparation of that is prac- 
tically the same as the cost of preparing tannic acid. I should 
be glad if we could get some information here as to why there 
should be a duty of 4 cents 2 pound on tannic acid and 8 
cents a pound on gallic acid, when, according to the testimony 
before the committee from the manufacturer, the cost is prac- 
tically the same. I am at a loss to understand why there 
should be this difference of 100 per cent in the duty. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I call the attention of the 
Senator to the fact that there seems to be no member of the 
Finance Committee here except the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. La FoLLETTE] to answer his very pertinent inquiry. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I observe two members of the 
committee over in one corner of the Chamber, probably dis- 
cussing some other item. I hope they will give attention to this 
bill, so that we may progress. I am yery anxious that-the 
passage of this bill shall not be delayed, and yet I think the 
Senate is entitled to some information on this subject. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, do I understand the Sena- 

tor to say that there is only one member of the Finance Com- 

present? 

e SONS of New Mexico. I said there were two members 

of the Finance Committee present, mat they were off discussing, 
robably, some other item of the x 

p Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think I made that state- 

ment, but I did not look over in the corner of the Chamber and 

not see the two Senators. 

. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President. I wanted to make 

an inquiry of some member of the majority of the Finance 

Committee on a point which I observe in the testimony. 

The principal witness who appeared before the committee 
testifying regarding tannic acid and gallic acid said that the 
duty should be the same on each of those two items, and that 
the cost of production was practically the same; but I observe 
that the duty upon tannic acid is 4 cents per pound and the 
duty on gallic acid is 8 cents per pound. There may be some 
very good reason for that which I have not been able to gather 
from the evidence before the committee or from the Tariff Com- 
mission or any other source; and I should like to get some infor- 
mation as to why there is that difference in these duties. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, on account of a good many 
persons speaking to me at the same time and the confusion in 
the Senate Chamber, I can not always tell just exactly what 
the question is that is asked by the Senator, and I am under the 
necessity of asking him to state his question in question form. 
If I am unable to answer it, I will say so. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. My question, I thought, was 
rather plain, but I shall be glad to state it again. 

I observe that this bill puts upon tannic acid a duty of 4 
cents a pound and upon gallic acid a duty of 8 cents a pound. 
I should like to know why that difference was made—why the 
duty on gallic acid was made twice the duty on tannic acid. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I can not just at the 
moment say why we placed one at 4 cents a pound and the 
other at 8 cents, except to say that it was a matter of difference 
of importations, uses, and many other things. We are trying 
to keep, as nearly as we can, what is equivalent to an ad 
valorem duty ordinarily of about 25 per cent upon the value 
of the product. I have already stated that on tannic acid the 
higher price givés us a duty of 28 per cent; the lower price gives 
us a duty of 22 per cent; the average would be about 25 per cent 
ad valorem, and the other is on about the same basis of 25 per 
5 JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, that gives us 
some additional information. I observe in this paragraph a 
number of different items which in the bill as it passed the 
House were taxes at the uniform rate of 25 per cent ad valorem. 
It appears now from the statement of the chairman of the 
Finance Committee that the only reason for changing from the 
ad valorem rate of 25 per cent to a specific duty was simply 
to avoid the ad valorem rate fixed by the House, which they 
accepted, and simply fixed these per pound specific duties at 
a rate which would be equivalent to the House rate. So it is 
evident that there is no foundation for these changes or for the 
levy of these duties, so far as the Finance Committee is con- 
cerned, other than just a desire to make a sweeping change in 
several items from the ad valorem rate to a specific duty. 

What does that mean? It appears that the prices of these 
different articles vary, so that there would be a specific duty 
in the one case of 4 cents a pound and in the other of 8 cents 
a pound. I can not understand how that is consistent with 
any theory of legislation which has been announced as the basis 
of this bill. The cost of the two items is the same, according 
to the testimony of this witness. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Opp in the chair). Does 
the Senator from New Mexico yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I gladly yield. 

Mr, SMOOT. If the Senator will read carefully, he will find 
that the 4 cents a pound duty is on tannic acid of 50 per cent 
or less purity, and tannic acid of over 50 per cent purity is 
taxed 10 cents. All the gallic acid is the same as the full 
strength tannic acid. So, if there was any mistake made at all, 
it was made in the imposition of the 10-cent duty on tannic acid 
and not in the imposition of the 8 cents on galic acid. In 
other words, if the Senator’s argument is correct, and that is 
the same as tannie acid, then we ought to increase the rate from 
8 cents to 10 cents. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If the Senator from Utah is 
correct, there could be no argument for this specific duty. If 
there are different grades of gallie acid, and you levy a uniform 
rate of 8 cents per pound 


Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah did not say there were 
different grades. The Senator said there were two degrees of 
tannic acid, not of gallic acid. There are two qualities of gal- 
lic acid; one is the technical gallic acid and the other is the 
medicinal gallic acid, but as to the percentages, it is not as it 18 
in the case of tannic acid. 

— 5 JONES of New Mexico. There is only one duty on gallie 
a . 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true; there is one duty on gallie acid. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, And the Senator intimated, at 
least, awhile ago, if I understood him correctly, that there 
was a difference in grade; that one is cheaper than the other. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

eat SONEN of New Mexico. And the duty is the same on the 
whole 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I would like to know how the 
Senator can defend that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the only way it can be defended 
is to say that, as far as the making of it is concerned, and as 
far as the same grade in a foreign country coming in competi- 
tion with the two grades is concerned, there is just the same 
difference in the cost in the case of the one as in the case cf 
the other, The ad valorem duty would present an entirely dif- 
ferent situation. The equivalent ad valorem duty is 18 per 
cent on the one and 11 per cent on the other; 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator must admit, then, 
that no attempt was made by the committee to equalize or 
make uniform the duties on the different grades of gallic acid, 
either as to the cost of production or as to price, 

Mr. SMOOT. I would not say that, Mr. President. I do not 
think the statement made by the witness is correct that tannic 
acid is the same as gallic acid, or that the same process is used. 
I do not agree with him; nor do I agree with him, nor does the 
market price bear him out, as to the value. Does the Senator 
want the 25 per cent, which the House fixed on this item, rein- 
serted in the bill? 

acy JONES of New Mexico. I am not discussing what I 
wan 

Mr. SMOOT. I was asking the Senator. I did not know 
what he wanted. - 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. What I wanted was to get in- 
formation as to how these duties were laid and why they were 
laid. The only testimony before the committee as to the com- 
parative cost of production is the statement of the manufacturer 
that the cost is the same. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that we did not take the 
Statement of the manufacturers into consideration, because the 
Manufacturers asked 25 cents on gallic acid, and we gave them 
8. The Senator knows that the 25 per cent ad valorem rate is 
very much higher, and on the medicinal it is over 100 per cent 
higher than the rates fixed by the Senate committee. In other 
words, the Senate Finance Committee has cut the amount of 
duty upon gallic acid over 50 per cent from House provision. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I understood from the state- 
ment of the Senator from North Dakota that they attempted to 
fix these rates at such a point that they would just about equal 
the 25 per cent. I should like to know who is right about it, the 
Senator from Utah or the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think the Senator from North Dakota 
had reference to this one particular item. I think he had refer- 
ence to all the items in this paragraph. The Senator from New 
Mexico knows that we have not always taken into consideration 
just what the House put in and fixed an equivalent ad valorem 
for their specific duty. The Senator will find that the duties 
fixed by the House were based on the American valuation plan, 
and he will find rates in the bill as reported to the Senate by 
the Senate Finance Committee which are lower than the rates 
fixed by the House on the American valuation plan. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There is no doubt about that, 
but I was trying to reconcile the statement of the Senator from 
Utah with that of the Senator from North Dakota, two leading 
members of the Finance Committee, and I wanted to develop 
some basis for the justification of these duties, if they could be 
justified at all. £ t 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will simply mention one, and 
then I am not going to take any further time. 

If the Senator will turn back to the statistics of 1910, 1911, 
and 1912, before the war, he will notice the importations of 
gallic acid into this country from Germany. During that time 
there was a duty of Scents. I do not remember just the figures, 
but a great percentage of the consumption of gallie acid in this 
country was imported into the country under the 8-cent rate. 
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We have not even gone above that, notwithstanding the con- 
ditions existing in Germany to-day, notwithstanding the ability 
of Germany to manufacture goods to-day at even less than it 
cost her to manufacture them during the pre-war period, as 
measured in gold dollars. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, that calls for the 
consideration of a subject which has been very much discussed 
in the Chamber. The Senator again refers to importations of 
this article from Germany. The truth is that the raw product, 
the gallnut, from which these acids are made, must come from 
China, and Germany must pay for the crude product on a gold 
basis, and with her depreciated currency she is absolutely shut 
out from the market where the raw material must be procured, 
You will not find that any of this acid has been imported into 
this country from Germany; but every time something of this 
sort comes up somebody calls attention to the difference in ex- 
change in Germany and the low cost of labor in Germany, and 
that is one reason why I called up this specific item. I wanted 
to find out if that same old excuse would be offered for this 
greatly increased tariff upon gallic acid. 

It is true that prior to the war Germany did buy her raw 
material from China, and she did export some of it to the 
United States, but it is so no longer, and the people of the 
United States and of Germany, and everywhere else where this 
acid is made, get their raw material from China. Then Sena- 
tors talk to me about the difference in the cost of labor and the 
difference in exchange in Germany in connection with this item. 
Whenever nothing else can be suggested as a justification for 
what has been done, apparently relying upon the lack of infor- 
mation on the other side, they get up and talk about Germany. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JONES of @ew Mexico. I yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is it not a fact also that instead of talk- 
ing about what Germany has done in the way of exporting 
goods to this country, Senators talk in a vague way about what 
they think Germany will do at some time in the future? There 
is no basis of fact now, judging from the present imports from 
Germany, for such an absurd fear as is used as a basis for these 
excessive tariff rates. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator must know that the embargo 
absolutely prevents the importation of gallie acid into this coun- 
try. That is why the importation was only 22 pounds. The 
Senator from New Mexico I know has examined the statistics, 
and if he will turn back to the pre-war period, no matter what 
the price was at that time, the rate averaged from 23 to 25 
per cent, and now, under this bill, we are reducing it to 11 
per cent, much lower than it was in the Payne-Aldrich law, 
and lower than the rate adopted by the House on the same 
item. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is true that the embargo was put upon 
the importation of many chemicals from Germany under the 
utterly false assumption that this country was going to be 
deluged by such importations, but this whole chemical schedule, 
whether covered by embargo heretofore or not, is directed 
against Germany, apparently with the purpose of preventing 
all imports from Germany, when everyone knows that we must 
have imports from Germany if we are going to export goods to 
Germany and give Germany an opportunity to particulate in the 
commerce of the world. 

Mr. SMOOT. As far as the embargo is concerned, I am not a 
believer in the embargo at all. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator is not a believer in it, but he 
voted for it, and it was fastened upon the country. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Nebraska is mistaken. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I know the Senator personally disclaimed 
favoring it at the time. I think he is too intelligent a public 
servant to favor it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Nebraska did not stop there. 
He said the Senator from Utah voted for it. The Senator from 
Nebraska is mistaken. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I understood that the Senator voted for 
it in the emergency tariff bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. The Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator voted for the emergency 
tariff bill which contained it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; I was not going to vote against 
everything in the emergency tariff bill because of the fact that 
that embargo was contained in the emergency tariff bill. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator voted for the emergency 
tariff bill when we were trying to defeat it, and when he voted 
for that bill he voted for everything there was in it, and he 
voted for it knowing that the emergency tariff was not right. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there were provisions in the | 


emergency tariff bill which meant the absolute preservation 


of industries in the United States, and I had to decide between 
the embargo and the destruction of those great industries in 
the United States. The Senator from Nebraska knows that. 
The Senator from Nebraska would have done the same that I 
did if he had been in favor of the emergency tariff bill. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, as I said, I 
brought up this matter just at this time in order to emphasize 
the fact that the majority members of the Finance Committee 
are trying to frighten the people of the country with the ghost 
of Germany. This morning I clipped from the Washington 
Post an article on foreign-trade facts, commenting upon the 
statement of the Department of Commerce, and here is what I 
find: The ratios of the total foreign trade of England, France, 
and Germany are, respectively, 107, 114, and 39 per cent of the 
foreign trade for pre-war years. England and France have 
gotten back to a little above their pre-war export trade, but 
Germany, this great ghost which is built up and flaunted in 
our faces in the shadow of every day, has but 39 per cent of 
her pre-war foreign trade. 

It is with reference to the item of gallic acid. It is claimed 
the reason why these conditions exist is that Germany must 
buy her raw products with gold and she can not get the gold. 
That is the reason why, in her leather and textile commodities, 
her prices to-day in gold are higher than the American prices, 
because she must buy her raw material and pay for it in gold, 
8 she is unable to do and compete with the rest of the 
world. 

I say that the time has come when this ghost should be put 
back in the dark closet. Let the members of the Finance Com- 
mittee no longer attempt to scare the people of the country 
with it, and that in the face of the fact that our exports to 
Germany are several times our imports from Germany. Do we 
want to keep up this invisible thing here, using it as a mere 
pretext to impose upon the people of the country for monopo- 
listic prices for these commodities? 

There are only one or two large chemical concerns in the 
United States that make gallic acid, and by such duties these 
people are given an absolute monopoly. They can raise their 
prices where they will. It appears that on this very itenr the 
prices are now at least 50 per cent higher than they were prior 
to the war. You are not only willing to impose a tax upon 
this importation for the purpose of equalizing so-called costs 
of production but you are deliberately imposing a tax for the 
purpose not only of maintaining the existing high prices but 
in a manner to enable these concerns to raise their prices 
still higher. 

I do not understand any justification for the high tax upon 
this article when the United States can compete with Germany 
or any other country in the world. We get the raw material for 
this product from China, and the other nations must get it 
from there. The cost of production, as stated by one witness, 
is no greater in the case of gallic acid than it is in the case of 
tannic acid, yet we find in the one case a duty of only 4 cents a 
pound and in the other case a duty of 8 cents a pound. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCunrper] said a 
while ago that the only reason for the rate is that he wanted to 
make an average of 25 per cent ad valorem. The Senator from 
Utah disclaims any such purpose. That is the dilemma in 
which the people of the country find themselves when they 
undertake to understand the bill and get any basis for it. Here 
we have the two leaders on the majority side of the Finance 
Committee giving different reasons for the imposition of a duty 
upon the same item. How are we to understand it? When we 
undertake to ask questions, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Watson] rises and says that any answer to a question will be 
considered as a speech by the person making the answer. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, perhaps the Senator from North 
Dakota had reference to the statement made by the Senator 
from New Mexico that tannic acid was only 4 cents a pound. 
The Senator from Utah called attention to the fact that gallic 
acid and tannic acid are not the same as that on which 4 
cents a pound was imposed. The tannic acid that is equal to 
the gallic acid is 10 cents instead of 8 cents a pound. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have here the prices of tannic 
acid before the war, and I find that the prices of tannic acid 
before the war were higher than the prices of gallic acid. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and now they are less than gallie acid. 
If the Senator will take his paper and examine it, he will find 
they are less than gallic acid now. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; but I should like to 
know—— 

Mr. SMOOT. That is why we cut the rate provided by the 
House. The rate provided by the House was 25 per cent ad 
valorem, and that meant 184 cents in the one case and 11} 
cents in the other case. Now we take both of them and make 
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the rate 8 cents a pound, So it is virtually a cut of 50 per cent 
in the House provision. The whole question of the raw ma- 
terial, as we may term it, from which the gallie acid is made, 
was changed. We tried to bring the matter up to date and that 
is why the change was made. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator from Utah said 
something a while ago about the embargo, I ask if the em- 
bargo applies to tannic acid? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it does not; because that is not a syn- 
thetic chemical. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Doss it apply to gallic acid? 

Mr. SMOOT. It does; because that is a synthetic chemical 
made from tannic acid. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If that is true, why did we have 
any gallic acid imported in 1921? 

Mr. SMOOT. It came in before May, 1921. The small 
amount that came in during 1921 came before the embargo was 
put upon it under the emergency tariff law. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Does not the Senator recall 
that the embargo act was passed in 1919? 

Mr. SMOOT. The embargo provision of the emergency tariff 
law, when it ran out, was changed and the Senator from Utah 
called attention to that the other day. It takes in now all syn- 
thetic chemicals. That was discussed on the floor of the Senate 
the other day. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Was not the same language used 
in the act of 1919 that was used in the act of 1921? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. I told the Senator that the other day and 
read it to him and called his particular attention to the changes. 
We occupied a good deal of the time of the Senate on this very 
proposition, and I thought the Senator understood the change 
which was made in the emergency tariff act. If the Senator 
will remember, that is one of the things to which I objected on 
the floor of the Senate when the emergency tariff bill was under 
consideration. I know that the Senate did not understand how 
broad it was when it was put in there. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then we have this situation: In 
1908 the price of tannic acid was 55 cents a pound; in 1910, 48 
cents a pound; in 1912, 48 cents; in 1914, 43 cents; in 1916, 31 
cents; in 1918, 44 cents; in 1920, 54 cents. In 1921 there is 
given a price of 22 cents. Does the Senator believe that to be a 
representative price of the article, taking into consideration also 
that prior to the war the price of gallic acid was at least one- 
third more than the price of tannic acid? 

Mr. SMOOT. It would only be a guess if I made the state- 
ment, because the Senator from Utah does not know what 
strength of tannic acid was shipped in 1921. It may have been 
an entirely different strength of tannic acid that was shipped in 
the years before. I can not say, and, therefore, I can not answer 
the Senator. ee 9 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am glad the Senator has so 
stated. His present statement destroys the argument which he 
made a while ago when he said the price of tannic acid was 
lower than the price of gallie acid. 

Mr. SMOOT. It does not destroy the argument at all. I am 
speaking now of the present value of the two articles, All the 
Senator has to do-is to take the prices that were given in 1912 
and then come down to 1915 and then right down to date. I 
refer to the quotations in this country. He will learn that the 
values are quite different. The quotations in this country show 
the strength of tannic acid, and therefore we can compare them. 
I do not know whether the tannic acid which was imported was 
less than 50 per cent strength or more than 50 per cent strength, 
but we do know what the prices were in this country and the 
strength of the article. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then how can the Senator say 
that the price of gallic acid to-day is higher than the price of 
similar tannic acid? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can say it because we have here the quota- 
tions of April 10, 1922, and the prices are as follows: Technical 
tannic acid, 37 cents; medicinal, 65 cents. On the same iden- 
tical day thé price of gallic acid, technical, was 45 cents and 
medicinal 70 cents. Therefore the Senator knows there is a 
difference between the prices as stated. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is on the present quota- 
tions. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what the Senator from Utah said in the 

beginning, and that is what the Senator from New Mexico 
asked, 
T Mr, JONES of New Mexico. The Senator is quite right, and 
I thank him for the information, because I did not happen to 
have the prices Just now. I thank the Senator for the informa- 
tion. The Senator also gave me the information a while ago 
that tannic acid was not under an embargo at the present time, 
while gallic acid is. 

Mr. SMOOT, Yes. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico, For that reason they put a duty 
on gallic acid at least twice the duty on tannic acid. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator is mistaken again. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then I ask to be corrected, 

Mr, SMOOT. The duty on tannic acid over 50 per cent 
strength is 10 cents.a pound under the provision that has been 
voted on. The rate now asked on gallic acid is 8 cents a pound, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Will the Senator tell me the 
Strength of the acid for which he has just given the prices? 

Mr. SMOOT. The technical, I should judge, is 70 per cent 
pure and the medicinal is over 80 per cent pure. That is the 
case with tannic acid. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
price? 

Mr. SMOOT. I repeat the technical has a strength of 70 per 
cent, while the medicinal, of course, is a purer article, and, 
from its price, I should judge must be over 80 per cent pure. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I beg the Senator's pardon; 
there was some confusion, and I did not catch the figures he 
gave as to the different grades of tannic acid. 

Mr. SMOOT. Technical tannic acid runs as high as 70 per 
cent, and the price of 70 per cent tannic acid is 87 cents. The 
medicinal runs over 80 per cent pure; sometimes it runs higher, 
as high as 98 per cent, or almost pure, which is perhaps the 
highest possible grade, and the price of that is 65 cents. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator from New Mexico yield to me? 
eat JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from 

ab, 

Mr. KING. For information I should like to inquire where 
the senior Senator from Utah finds medicinal as exceeding 80 
per cent? It is not in paragraph 1. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; but the Senator fm New Mexico is 
Speaking of tannic acid. Perhaps I can answer the question 
better by saying that the lower grade, the strength of which is 
not 50 per cent, is only a liquid extract of nutgalls, and in 
that form it can not be over 50 per cent; but when it becomes 
a manufactured. article—in other words, when the extraneous 
matter is taken out of it—it runs up to the point where it be- 
comes a medicinal article. 

Mr. KING. I understood the senior Senator from Utah to 
contend that under the provision of the bill upon which we 
have voted if it were denominated medicinal tannic acid it must 
be 80 per cent or more pure; and I do not find that in the bill, 
because the item says 50 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT, I said it runs generally about 80 per cent; and 
I will say to my colleague that the manufacturers would not 
think of manufacturing it of a less percentage than that. I do 
not say that they may not take the lower grade and manufacture 
it into medicinal, and I do not say that it could not be classed 
as medicinal, but no one who was manufacturing medicine for 
the people of the United States would ever think of using this 
article unless it were 80 per cent pure. 

Mr. KING. I am not controverting that; the only point I 
am making is that it is denominated medicinal at a lower rate 
than 80 per cent, and I understood the senior Senator from 
Utah so to contend. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I simply said that on tannic acid con- 
taining less than 50 per cent the proposed duty is 4 cents and on 
all above 50 per cent it is 10 cents a pound. 

Mr. KING. The senior Senator from Utah is right there. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I followed that statement with the fur- 
ther statement that medicinal tannic acid generally runs 80 per 
cent and sometimes as high as 98 per cent pure. 

Mr. KING. That may be; I do not affirm as to the strength 
of the acid when it is denominated medicinal; but the grade as 
fixed in this schedule upon which we have voted does not say 
that in order to be medicinal it must be at least 80 per cent 
pure, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, there has at least 
been developed one thing which I wanted to develop, and that 
is that prior to the World War tannic acid was selling for about 
50 per cent higher than gallic acid. Now gallic acid is selling 
very much higher than is tannic acid. Tannic acid is not barred 
by the embargo law, while gallic acid is barred. Gallic acid is 
50 per cent above the pre-war price, while tannic acid is about 
the same or less than the pre-war price. That means that the 
embargo has resulted in raising the price of gallic acid 50 per 
cent; and, in order to enable the manufacturers of this country 
to maintain that price or to increase that price, the Finance 
Committee propose to levy a duty of 8 cents per pound upon 
gallic acid, which has been barred by the embargo. They put 
only 4 cents a pound upon the article which has been reduced 
in price, while they put twice the amount on the article as to 
which there is an absolute monopoly in this country. Evidently, 
Mr. President, the members of the Finance Committee who sug- 
gested such rates did not understand what they were doing. I 


Can the Senator quote the 
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ask the two leaders of the Finance Committee on the fleor here 
if they will not reconsider their own action? I ask if they are 
willing for it to be said to the country that by means of an em- 
‘bargo they have raised the price of this commodity 50 per cent 
and that by means of this tariff they propose to maintain the 
price or to increase it because one and perhaps two concerns 
in this country make the product. Evidently it must have been 
done without any consideration of the facts and as a result of 
the lack of information; I can not believe that the very astute 
and intelligent and able members of the Finance Committee who 
brought in this bill would bave done such a thing as this with 
their eyes open to the situation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the committee is not making 
this bill for one year, at which time we hope the embargo will 
cease, The committee made this bill to be on the statute books 
for a number of years. The Senator must understand that his 
own party brought into being the embargo; it was started by 
the Senator's own party, and I think the Senator voted for it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator is quite right about 
that, but I gave notice when we last extended the period of its 
operations that I would never do so again. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I know the Senator from Utah 
was opposed to it, as was I. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that if we were mak- 
ing this bill to operate only while the embargo lasted, or, if the 
embargo were to last as long as this bill, there would be no 
need for any rates to speak of, because the embargo provides 
that wherever an item can be made in this country in a suffi- 
cient quantity to meet the needs of the country, then permission 
can not be obtained to import it into the country. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want the Senator to understand that this 
bill is not being made fer one year during which the embargo 
is extended, but we are making a bill to last we hope indefinitely. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes. E will call attention to 
a previous statement of the Senator in regard to that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mex- 
ico yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand with reference to this and a 
number of other commodities that are connected with the dye 
industry, the bill authorizes the continuance of the embargo. 

Mr. SMOOT. For one year after the passage of the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is also provided that the embargo may be 
extended for another year by action of the President. 

Mr. SMOOT. In case the President sees fit to extend it, he is 
given that authority. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish tọ ask the Senator if anticipating 
the termination of the embargo by the lapse of one year, or 
its termination at the end of two years by the action of the 
President in extending it, duties are not imposed to become 
effective as soon as an embargo is removed, and if those duties 
are not excessively high, so high that they will operate almost 
as a prohibition against the importation of these articles after 
the embargo shall have been removed? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there are some of the duties 
that I consider high and others which are not sufficient, in my 
opinion—and I am only expressing my opinion. I can not un- 
derstand, however, why we should consume a whole day on an 
item like this when the present Underwood-Simmons Act pro- 
vides a duty of 6 cents a pound and the House provided a duty 
of 20 per cent ad valorem, which the Senate committee has cut 
into. not to be effective while the embargo is on, but to be effec- 
tive after the embargo is off. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, of course the 
duties will be effective after the embargo is off, otherwise there 
is not justification for a duty on any of the items embraced 
within the embargo. That is quite true, but nevertheless the 
committee has fixed these rates in the manner I have stated. 
On tannic acid, which prior to the war, in normal times, sold for 
50 per cent more than the gallic acid, the committee have 
levied a duty of only 4 cents a pound. Gallic acid is selling 
for about 50 per cent more than tannic acid 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; it is only about 5 cents a pound. The 
Senater is wrong in that respect. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I was using the figures for the 
purpose of illustration. I withdraw the statement in regard 
to 50 per cent and will say 5 cents a pound more. 

Mr. SMOOT. Five cents a pound. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. But the fact remains that tannic 
acid now is selling for less than gallic acid, and gullic acid is 
under the embargo. That explains why the price is so high—50 
per cent higher than it was prior to the war. 


Mr. SMOOT. I have the prices here now for the years 1914, 
1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920, 1921, and 1922. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have them also and I have put 
them in the Recorp. 

Mr. SMOOT. Has the Senator the invoice prices? Is he 
comparing invoice prices with selling prices of gallic acid? 

nei JONES of New Mexico. That is what we are talking 
a 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator can not as to one item take the 
invoice price of the importation, and then as to the other item 
fake the selling price quoted from -a paper in this country as to 
2 sold for generally throughout the country. That is not 
a com: 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I agree with the Senator that it 
is not, and for that very reason there is no proper basis for the 
rates in this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not agree with the Senator as to that. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. What I am attempting to show 
is that under normal conditions, ranging over a period of years 
when there was no war, tannic acid was about 50 per cent 
higher in price than gallic acid, while now the price of gallic 
acid has inereased until it is above the price of tannic acid, 
and it is now proposed to put a duty on gallic acid of 8 cents 
a pound and an tannic acid of only 4 cents a pound. The one 
is under the embargo and the other is not. The necessary 
result will be that they will protect the produeers in this 
country in their high price for -gallic acid much beyond the 
price of the tannic acid, which before the war was selling about 
50 per cent higher than the gallic acid. It shows the utter lack 
of any information or scientific basis for ‘the framing of this 
bill. It is mere guesswork. 

Summing it all up, I am inclined to agree with the Senator 
from North Daketa that they just accepted the 25 per cent 
ad valorem blanket ‘which the Heuse had spread over the whole 
basket clause of this paragraph. They got prices from some- 
where, and then figured out that the prices at so much per 
pound would result in about 25 per cent ad valorem. That is 
the pitiable spectacle which we have here—that they attempt 
by a specifie rate, based upon uncertain and in this ease practi- 
cally regulated prices, to levy a blanket ad valorem tax. My 
belief is that when they came to this paragraph they prebably 
turned it over to some clerk, some assistant who was helping 
to figure out this thing, and told him to change that from an 
ad valorem to a specific duty, without ever giving any con- 
sideration to the effect of such procedure; but it has been 
demonstrated here by the statements of the Senator from Utah 
and by the facts in the case that they are levying a tax 100 
per eent higher upon one article than upon the other, with the 
evident and inevitable result that they build up a monopoly 
in this country. It is a monopoly under this embargo. They 
want it a monopoly when the embargo ceases. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator must not misquote 
me again. The duty on tannic acid the strength of which is 
less than 50 per cent is 4 cents a pound. Above 50 per cent it 
is 10 cents a pound. The Senator now is comparing the tannic 
acid above 50 per cent, the duty on which is 10 cents, with gullie 
acid, and that is the only thing he can compare it with. He can 
mot compare it with the other, because the other is just simply 
a liquid extract of nutgalls when it is less than 50 per cent, and 
that is net tannic acid. If the Senator is going to make any 
comparison, he ought to be absolutely fair and make it between 
two items that are comparable; and therefore it is 10 cents as 
against 8 cents. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then I will ask the Senator 
what is the strength of these acids here? These are official fig- 
ures which I have. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know from the price of them what strength 
they are, and I think the Senator will agree with me. The 
‘prices of the technical acid and the medicinal acid are given 
here for every year from 1914 down. 

The price of ‘tannic acid in 1914 was 70 cents for technical acid 
and 75 cents for medicinal acid. 

In 1915 the prices were 70 and 75 cents, respectively. 

In 1916 the prices were 45 and 80 cents; that is, when the 
war began. 

In 1917 the prices were 65 and 95 cents. 

In 1918 the prices were 55 cents and $1.30. 

In 1919 the prices were 65 cents and $1.40. 

In 1920, 60 cents and $1.35. 

In 1921 the medicinal acid—that is the only quotation we 
have—was $i. 

In 1922 it fell to 75 eents. 

In the case of gallle acid, the price of the medicinal acid in 
1915 was T5 cents, as against 75 cents for tannic acid at the 
same time. 
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In 1916 the price of gallie acid was 85 cents, as against 80 
cents for tannic acid. 

In 1917 it was $1.28, as against 95 cents. 

In 1918 it was $1.55, as against $1.30 for tannic acid. 

In 1919 it was $1.60, as against 81.40. 

In 1920 it was $1.40, as against $1.35. 

In 1921 it was $1.15, as against $1. 

In 1922, which is the first time it fell under the price of 
tannic acid, it was 70 cents, as against 75 cents. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I was going ac- 
cording to these official figures of importations. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know where the figures come from, and I 
want to say that to be absolutely fair between man and man, 
and fair to the Senate itself, the Senator ought to quote com- 
parable figures. The Senator is quoting the foreign invoice 
price did comparing it with the price at which the commodities 
are quoted in the United States. That is hardly a fair compari- 
son, and I think the Senator will admit it. There is not any- 
thing in this whole matter that I want to cover up at all—not 
in the least—but I do think it is fair, when you are comparing 
two items here, that they should be two items that are com- 
parable. The Senator ought not to take something that is not 
comparable with one article and then say that it is a 100 per 
cent increase, whereas the gallic acid is just 20 per cent less 
than the same quality of tannic acid. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Let me ask the Senator from 
Utah whether he did not say that the reason why they had a 
lower duty on the tannic acid of that grade was because it was 
lower? : 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the gallie acid is lower than the tannic 
acid of the same character. The tannic acid is 10 cents and the 
gallic acid is 8 cents. Then I said to the Senator that the 
price of gallic acid to-day of the medicinal grade is lower than 
the price of tannic acid, and before the war it was higher. The 
Senator is correct in that; but we found that the more pure 
tannic acid required in this country a little more protection than 
did gallic acid. The House did not agree with us, but we think 
we are right. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, then there is an 
absolute difference in view between the Senator from Utah and 
the Senator from North Dakota that this was to be made on the 
basis of 25 per cent ad valorem. Would not the price of the 
tannic acid have to be twice as high as the price of the gallic 
acid in order to make each of them 25 per cent, when you have 
a duty of 4 cents a pound on one and 8 cents a pound on the 
other? Is there any such difference in those prices? 

Mr. SMOOT. As I told the Senator, the whole difference is 
in strength, The rate of 4 cents a pound that the Senator 
speaks of is not on the same tannic acid that is quoted in the 
prices that the Senator has just read, or that I have just read. 
It is the higher grade of tannic acid that carries a rate of 10 
cents a pound, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will ask the Senator now 
whether the present prices which he is reading from are the 
prices which were considered by the committee when the bill 
was prepared? 

Mr. SMOOT. They were the only prices that the committee 
had, and the prices that I have quoted are for the medicinal 
acid in both cases. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. What is the date of those prices? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are right up to date—April 10, 1922. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. What time in 19222 

Mr. SMOOT. April, 1922. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. These items were prepared be- 
fore that. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not think so, Mr. President. I think 
this is almost one of the last amendments that was put in this 
bill. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, And is that the only information 
that the Senator had when this bill was prepared? 

Mr, SMOOT. We had all the prices from 1913 clear down to 
date. We had everything laid before us there as collected by 
the Tariff Commission, and we noted exactly what the prices 
were each year, and that is the information that we acted upon, 
given us by the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. MeCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me, because he 
has stated several times that there was some difference in state- 
ment between the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] and myself, 
I will say that the pre-war pricé of gallic acid was about 80 
cents a pound. We put a duty of 8 cents a pound upon it. 
That is equivalent to about 21 per cent ad valorem. The price 
of tannic acid before the war—the figures I have here are for 
1911—~was 39 or 40 cents, and we put a duty of 10 cents a pound 


upon it. That would be just about 25 per cent. On one it 
would be about 21 per cent on the pre-war figures, and on the 
other it would be about 25 per cent; but on the whole, taking 
the prices throughout, it would range about 25 per cent on the 
pre-war prices, and we thought that was about fair. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. ‘President, will the Senator 
pardon an interruption? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The information now given by the 
Senator from North Dakota is interesting, because I have under- 
stood heretofore that these duties were levied upon some basis 
of the difference in cost of production, or difference in the price 
in the foreign market and the price in the American market; 
but I gather that that was not the rule here, because here, I 
gather from what the Senator has said, the committee conceived 
that 25 per cent was about the right rate of duty, and that that 
rule was observed in this instance. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have stated that we thought that 25 per 
cent was a sufficient duty in this instance, and we levied that 
per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
cerned, the rule—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. There is no rule to go upon in regard to 
the present cost of an article which is not being imported at 
all; and I think we were safe in relying practically upon the 
pre-war prices of these two articles, inasmuch as the importa- 
tions were practically negligible. This tariff bill is not alone 
for protection. It is for both protection and revenue. The 
Underwood rates were 6 cents. On one of these articles we 
raised those rates to 8 cents. Eight cents represents an equiv- 
alent of about 25 per cent ad valorem on the basis of the pre- 
war price of the foreign importations at that time. To get 
down to every instance and show just what the cost of produc- 
tion at home and abroad was is impossible. The Senator under- 
stands as well as I do the impossibility of ascertaining that in 
all cases. If we could ascertain it, it would be a pretty fair 
rule to follow. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Of course, 1 was simply quoting 
the Senator from North Dakota, who told us some days ago 
that that was the rule that was observed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, no, Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I do not want to be misquoted. I gave 
that rule as well as half a dozen other ones, all of which had 
to be taken into consideration, and I never stated at any time 
that we held to one specific rule, , 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; the Senator did not say that. 

Mr. McCUMBER, That has been quoted so many times, and 
so inaccurately, that it seems to me there ought to be a time 
when it will cease to be reiterated. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not want to be inaccurate at 
all, if the Senator will pardon me. I have before me his very 
language in answer to an inquiry addressed to him by the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But the Senator has not all of my state- 
ments. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; I have not all of them. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not pretend, in a little colloquy that 
may relate only to one question, to bind myself to state every- 
thing that was taken into consideration in fixing a rate. I did 
that in the first instance, I have reiterated it several times 
over since. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not undertake to say that the 
Senator did not say something else at some other time; but, 
being interrogated by the Senator from New Mexico as to the 
principle upon which the rates were fixed, the Senator stated 
without any equivocation and without any qualification that 
the rule was the difference in cost of production, with the cost 
of transportation to this country added to the foreign cost. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I did not state that without 
any qualifications, and if the Senator will read further along 
he will find that I did give other bases of ascertaining what 
would be a fair test. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, I will not quarrel with the Sena- 
tor about that, but I want to inquire of him now whether this 
other rule—that is to say, the 25 per cent rule—was applied 
only to those commodities falling under the embargo act, or 
whether it was pursued further in levying the rate? 

Mr. McCUMBER. There is a general basket clause in the 
chemical schedule which carries a duty of 25 per cent ad 3a- 
lorem. We thought there should be a specific duty on many of 
these articles. We placed a specific duty that would be about 
the equivalent of 25 per cent as nearly as we could ascertain it, 
so that it would be in about the same ratio as the many items 
on which we could not put a specific duty on account of Jack of 


Then, so far as this item was con- 
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description, and so forth, and which would fall under the basket 
clause and pay 25 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Are we to understand that the 25 
per cent ad valorem represents the difference between the cos 
of production here and abroad? 5 

Mr. McCUMBER. There are articles the importations of which 
are comparatively small, and I have stated time and again that 
there are only very few imstances in which we could get the 
figures as to the actual cost of production of an article at home 
and the cost of production of the same article abroad. There 
are some American manufacturers who also have factories in 
foreign countries, and they have been good enough to give us 
in many instances just what it costs thenr in the United States 
to produce an article, giving all the items which make up the 
cost and the equivalent items which make up the eost in a for- 
eign country. We are unable to get that in very many instances. 
But, as I have stated time and again, there has always been a 
very close relation between the selling price of an article pro- 
duced abroad in the markets abroad and the selling price of an 
article produced in the United States in the markets of the 
United States, and without a better basis we have adopted that, 
both in Republican tariffs and in Democratic tariffs, as the basis 
of making our duties, rather than fixing them upon the basis 
of the cost of production abroad. 

Mr. WALSH. of Montana. I am not quite sure that I under- 
stand the Senator’s reply to my inquiry; but, as I understand 
him now, the 25 per cent, or the other ad valorem rate, what- 
ever the rate may be, on these articles in the basket clause, to 
which he refers, does not represent the difference in the cost of 
production here and abroad, or at least the eommittee does not 
know whether it does or does not. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; and no one who ever voted for a basket 
clause in a tariff bill would know whether every item should 
be given that rate or not. The basket clause is to include 
everything that is not specifically mentioned. Nobody can tell 
what will fall in it. There may be new items developed be- 
tween the enaetment of one tariff law and the passage of the 

next which would fall in the basket clause. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should think so. We will un- 
derstand, then, that with respect to all items in the basket 
clause the rule that the rate is fixed by taking the difference 
in the cost of production here and abroad does not apply 
at all. 

Mr, SMOOT. It may apply. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It might possibly apply. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from North Dakota for his endeavor to straighten out 
this difficulty, but I am afraid we are in a worse dilemma than 
ever. The Senator from Utah just stated that these rates 
were fixed on the prices in the Drug Journal of this year. The 
Senator from North Dakota has just stated that they were 
fixed on the basis of the prices prior to the war, so I am afraid 
that instead of helping out the situation they have made the 
situation worse. One Senator takes one time, the other an- 
other, and I am at a loss to understand how one could take 
prices of one period and another prices at another period, with 
the war occurring in between, and thus furnish any scientific 
basis for the preparation of this bill. 

Į realize that the Senator from Utah had one expert at his 
side conferring with him while he was attempting te answer, 
and the Senator from North Dakota had another at his side. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say, as far as the ex- 
pert at my side is concerned, that I have him here to hand me 
the prices to be queted when I tell him what I want. I have 
a knowledge as to the items, but do not carry the figures in 
my mind as to all the items. a 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Did not the Senator from Utah 
state that the duties were arrived at by taking the prices 
quoted fer April? 

Mr. SMOOT. I said the prices I gave were quoted in April. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I asked the specific question, if 
these were the prices en which this bill was framed, and the 
Senator from Utah gaid they were, that they got as recent 
prices as they could. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator never said anything of the kind. 
The Senator said we took the difference in the prices of the 
two articles; that is, the pre-war price compared with the price 
to-day. We took the prices of te-day to show the difference 
between tannic acid and gallic acid. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I ask the Reperter to give me 
a copy of just what the Senator from Utah did say. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Reporter can read it if the Senator de- 
sires, if he can find it; but if the Senator expects me to stand 
here and help him kill time by answering, when he asks the 
same. question every day, as the Senator from New Mexico has 


been doing in the last five or six days, as to how we arrived 
at every single rate in the bill, I am not going to take the time 
to answer. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. I think the Senator is probably 
wise in not trying to answer. 

Mr. SMOOT. I may be wise, but I am not going to do it; I 
am not going to be a party to this delay. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Never yet has any Senator on 
the other side undertaken to give a scientific basis for the 
framing of this bill, so far as the great majority of its items 
are concerned. ; 

Mr. SMOOT. No Senator on this side could make any kind 
of an answer that would be satisfactory to the Senator from 
New Mexico. Nobody could answer him. If we answered him 
one way, then the Senator from New Mexico would take just 
the opposite view, and what is the use of wasting the time? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The trouble is, as the Senator 
from North Dakota stated a while ago, that they had one basis 
fer a part of these items and another for another, and so on. 
It is all jumbled up, and nobody can tell about it, and I do not 
blame the Senator for not wanting to even give the facts as to 
the basis on which the duties on these items were fixed. I 
think the country ought to know just precisely how the sitna- 
tion has developed; that this bill is nothing but a hopper full of 
different ideas and different guesses, and by turning the ma- 
chine they grind out these rates. 

Mr. President, I just read in connection with the hearings 
on this particular item, or on the one just preceding, a statement 
of the Senator from Utah that he did not expect this bill to last 
many years. $ 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah did not say any such 
thing. The Senator from Utah said they were making this bill 
to last more than a year, and therefore we were not making 
the rates to take effect as long as the embargo lasted. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I just read what I stated. I 
read it to-day, but I do not think I will be able to put my 
hand on it without too much delay. I do not want to retard 
the passage of this bill when we can do it in an intelligent 
way, but I quoted the exact language of the Senator as used 
in these hearings. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Secretary can read just what I said. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I referred to what the Senator 
said in the hearings before the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know what the Senator has reference 
to. I may haye asked a witness whether he wanted it to 
remain on the statute books more than a year. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. What the Senator said was 
that this bill would not last many years. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I expect and that is what I 
hope, but the Senator said I made the statement that it would 
not last many years, or else I misunde him. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator how says that he 
made such a statement, but that it was not on the floor of the 
Senate that he made it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is mistaken again. The Senator 
from Utah stated that this rate upon gallice acid was not made 
to take effect while the embargo was to be in ferce, and that is 
only for a year. But we made the rates apply to gallie acid on 
account of the fact that we-expected this bill to remain on the 
statute books for some time. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I wanted to compliment the 
Senator on having made what I believed would be a correct 
prophecy, that this hill will not remain on the statute books 
many years. I can not turn to it just now, but I will be glad 
to read it to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. To what rate did it apply, and in what hearing 
was it? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will not take up the time in 
trying to find it now, but I will find it for the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I never looked over any of the reports made 
of those hearings, but if a stenographer ever reported me as 
saying that I did not expect this bill to remain on the statute 
books more than a year—— 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I said net many years. 

Mr. SMOOT. Or not many years, then he reported me in- 
correctly. There may be lots of mistakes in the report, because 
I did not have the time to look over a single statement made 
before the committee. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am quite sure that that was 
the case; nevertheless, it appears in the printed report of the 
hearings before the committee. I shall endeavor to find the 


passage, and I shall also get the notes frem the reperter as to 
what the Senator said this afternoon. 

I want to disclaim any thought of unnecessarily delaying 
the passage of this bill, as the Senator from Utah has just inti- 
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mated I am doing. I have no such intention as that in my 
mind, but I do insist that the people of this country shall under- 
stand, before it is passed, what a monstrosity this bill is, and 
I hope that there will be such an uprising of sentiment in this 
country that the committee will be forced to ask to have this 
bill recommitted. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I do not care to 
yield any further. I want to get a vote on this item. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I want. I want to say that so 
far as I am concerned I will frankly admit to the whole Ameri- 
can people that the Senator from New Mexico is disgusted with 
the bill and will remain in that frame of mind. Not only to- 
day, but up until the minute it is passed he will say that it is 
a monstrosity. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Of course, the Senator from 
Utah would not apply adjectives of that sort to a product of his 
own brain. I presume he must view this measure with great 
admiration, but the people of the country are going to under- 
stand what it is. I do not want them to accept my views on 
the bill. I do want to develop what the items mean, and then 
let the people of the country judge for themselves. I do not 
ask my people to accept my judgment about the bill, but I do 
think they are entitled to know just what the bill means, and 
then pass their own judgment upon it. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that there is any just founda- 
tion for these rates. I do not believe that any explanation has 
been made which would approach a justification for the rates. 
When we begin to ask questions as to why these rates were 
made and the basis for them, we are met at once by the asser- 
tion that we are filibustering. I deny any such motive from this 
side of the Chamber. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I wish to place in 
the Recorp at this point the remarks of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCuarser] alluded to a moment ago, to be found 
on page 5946 of the Recorp of April 25, being interrogated by 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones], as follows: . 

I respectfully uest that the chairman of the Finance Committee 
give the Senate and the coun the reason why acetic acid was taken 
off the free list and put upon the dutiable list. Will the Senator from 
North Dakota oblige us with some information on that subject? 

The Senator from North Dakota in reply made the following 
statement: 

Mr. President, the reason I can give for placing this particular item 
upon the dutiable list is the reason that permeates the bill throughout; 
it is to equalize the difference between what is supposed to be, as nearly 
as we can arrive at it, the cost of production abroad, including the cost 
of — into this country, and the cost of manufacturing in this 
country. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] to 
the amendment of the committee. It will be stated. 

The READING K. On page 3, line 1, strike out “8” and 
insert “ 2,” so as to read: 

Gallic acid, 2 cents. 

Mr. KING. I call for the yeas and nays. d 

The yeas and nays were ordered and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD]. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reen] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair with the Senator from South Capolina [Mr. Smrru] te 
the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD], I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Ropinson]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER] and vote “nay.” ~ 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). I 
observe that the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Fretincuvuy- 
SEN], with whom I have a pair, is not present. Therefore, I 
withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. COLT. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] to the senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Crow] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. PHIPPS. I have a pair with the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Dial, which I transfer to my colleague [Mr. 
NicHOLson], and vote nay.” 

Mr. McKINLEY. I have a pair with the junior Senator 
from Arkansase[Mr. Caraway], which I transfer to the junior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER], and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STANLEY. I have a general pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst], I transfer that pair to the 
senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CuLperson] and vote “yea.” 


Mr. McKELLAR, 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. New], which I transfer to the 
senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHURST], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRISON. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] to the junior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and vote “ yea.” 


I have a general pair with the junior 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I transfer my pair with the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGĦUYSEN] to the senior Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] and vote yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DrxtrycHam] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Eben] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; and 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cameron] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. WATSON]. 

The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 42, as follows: 


YEAS—21. 
Fletcher “py Pomerene Walsh, Mass. 
Harris La Follette Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
Harrison McKellar Simmons Williams 
eflin Myers Stanley 
Hitchcock Overman Swanson 
Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Underwood 
NAYS—42. 
Ball Gooding McKinley Smoot 
Borah Hale McLean Spencer 
Brandegee Harreld McNary het pre 
Broussard Johnson Newberry Sutherland 
Bursum Jones, Wash. Norbeck Townsend 
Calder elle Oddie Wadsworth 
Capper Kendrick Pa Warren 
Colt eyes P bps Watson, Ind. 
Curtis ee Poindexter Willis 
du Pont McCormick Rawson r 
France Mecumber Shortridge 
NOT VOTING—33. 
Asburst Elkins Nelson Shield 
Cameron Ernst New Smith 
Caraway Fernald Nicholson Stanfield 
Crow Frelinghuysen Norris Trammell 
Culberson Gerry Owen Watson, Ga, 
Cummins Glass Pepper Weller 
Dial Ladd Ransdell 
Dillingham Lenroot R 
Edge ` Moses Robinson 
So Mr. Krxe’s amendment to the committee amendment was 
rejected, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jounson in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the committee amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state the 
inquiry. 

Mr. KING. Was the vote just taken a final disposition of 
the item of gallic acid? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The vote just taken was upon 
the amendment offered by the junior Senator from Utah to the 
committee amendment. The question is now upon agreeing to 
the committee amendment: 

Gallic acid, 8 cents per pound. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Before that vote is taken, I wish to put 
in the Recorp an article from the Chicago Tribune 

Mr. SMOOT. That has already been placed in the Recorp, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I did not know that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; the, Democratic clipping bureau be- 
gins its activities early in the day. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. The Chicago Tribune is the officially 
recognized organ of Republicanism, and it seems to me the 
article ought to be in the Recorp, especially in view of some of 
the declfrations made by the Senator from Utah and others 
who seem to be alarmed lest the people of Germany should ship 
a few chemicals or other manufactured articles to the United 
States. The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smrsons] iù- 
forms me that this is not the article whieh he put in the 
Recorp. As it comes from such a good Republican authority as 
the Chicago Tribune, I think some of my Republican colleagues 
may be interested in hearing it, so I will gead it: 

Booy or Wortp TRADE GORBLED BY Bertin’ Fabzs— Manch BALANCE 
REVEALS GRXESIS OF COLLAPSE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May e officials are no longer 
worried about the threatened German post-war supremacy in world 
commerce. It is a collapsing bosy: they declare. 

Government economists report that German trade has been falling off 
and that in March Germany slumped into an adverse trade balance with 
imports exceeding exports by some 8,600,000,000 marks as the net 
deficit for that month. 

HAD WORLD ALARMED. 


The feverish trade of Germany after the war continuing at high heat 
until the last few months, raised the bugaboo of world domination by 
a recuperating industrial nation which could dump cheaply manufac- 
tured products into the markets of the world. Considerable section of 
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ublie opinion entertained apprehension of a German com- 
would force competing countries out of the mar- 


American 
ehh ge drive whic 
ets. 
Germany made that drive, and comparison of export statistics for 
1920 and 1921 shows how she undercut competition and gare the — 4 
prehensive some grounds for believing the bogy was a thing of su 
stance, 

But during the last six months authorities in the Department of Com- 
merce have discovered the signs of collapse. 


WHEN PEAK WAS PASSED. 


Germany has had a favorable trade balance through the winter 
months, but for March her imports were 29,600,000,000 marks and her 
exports 21,300,000,000. The excessive imports were largely in raw 
materials—ores, hides, and skins and fats and olles included. Imports 
of food were less. 

The unfavorable balance of March is the more extraordinary, because 
of 5 and February Germany had favorable balances of 1,400,000,- 
000 and 1,200,000,000 marks, 3 

In a few words, as Government specialists see it, the German offen- 
sive into the world markets has fallen short. 

I wonder if the Committee on Finance is going to insist on 
its false claim that we have got to raise a high tariff wall 
against German exports because Germany is going to threaten 
the overwhelming of the industries of the United States. Can 
the committee not see the condition which Germany is in, her 
inability to buy her raw materials, her difficulty in dealing with 
a depreciated currency? Can the world not see that this is a 
mere pretense for raising a tariff wall to enrich a few manu- 
facturing concerns in this country? I do not see how such a 
pretense may longer be upheld or defended by members of the 
Committee on Finance. Even the Republican Department of 
Commerce in this statement destroys the bogey, destroys the 
pretense which the Committee on Finance are holding before 
the American people as a warrant for increasing their taxes 
and maintaining the extortionate prices now being charged by 
some of our manufacturing enterprises. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs upon the 
committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 3, line 1, after the word oil,“ to insert “14 cents per 
pound,” so as to-read: f 

Oleic acid or red oil, 13 cents per pound. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I regret that the parliamentary 
situation will not enable us at this moment to present the issue 
involved in this item in the manner in which it should be pre- 
sented to the Senate and to the country. Oleic acid, or red oil, 
as it is denominated, carried in the House bill in a sort of a 
basket clause an ad valorem rate or duty of 25 per cent. It 
has been transferred by the Senate committee from the basket 
clause and is given a specific rate of 14 cents per pound. 
Measured by a proper normal valuation—I mean pre-war—of 
the product, that specific rate is equivalent to approximately 
a 40 per cent ad valorem rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. KING. So the Senate committee bill gives us an ad 
valorem rate 15 per cent higher under the specific designation 
than the ad valorem rate which was fixed by the other House. 
The parliamentary situation will not permit me at this time 
to move to transfer this item to the free list. I think it will be 
obvious, when I call the attention of the Senate to some figures 
relative to this commodity, that it ought not to bear any duty 
at all; that in any rational, fair, or just tariff bill this acid 
or oil should be placed upon the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just a word. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. KING. I have not concluded. 

Mr. SMOOT. Excuse me. 

Mr. KING. I wish to call attention briefly, Mr. President, to 
some of the data which have been furnished by the Tariff Com- 
mission. I want Senators to understand exactly what this item 
is and who are to be the beneficiaries of a tariff on the same: 

Oleic acid, which is commercially known as “red oil,” is a clear, 
dark-red, fatty acid. It is obtained from fats and oils in the manufac- 
ture of soap. There are three grades of oleic acid, one a medicinal 
grade, conforming to specifications of the United States 5 
and the other two, commercial grades, known as “saponified” an 
“distilled ” red oil, 

* Saponified means the disintegration of the tallow into 
certain constituent parts. 

The principal consumption of oleic acid is in the manufacture of tex- 
tile soaps— 

The soaps which are employed largely by the laundries and 
by the great mass of the people, and also by the textile mills. 

Other important uses include the manufacture of oil-soluble colors, cer- 


tain kinds of patent leather, polishing preparations, and lubricating and 
serew-cutting compounds. 
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Production of the larger part of oelic acid, or “ red oil,” is at soap 
and candle factories, although numerous small factories make this 
produce only. The domestic output of 1912 was 27,494,000 pounds, but 
rom 1914 to 1920, inclusive, it ranged between 38,000,000 and 43,000,000 
pounce annually, Production for the first nine months of 1921—pre- 
iminary figures—was about 22,000,000 pounds. 

Import figures are available for the fiscal year 1914 only, and were 
867,070 pounds, valued at $24,662. This is approximately 1 per cent 
of the domestic production. 

Mr. President, the packing companies are chiefly concerned in 
the production of this commodity. By this bill we are going to 
give a gratuity to the packing interests. Why are there no im- 
portations? Because the world is devoid of fats to-day. We are 
the great producing market for fat products from which this 
acid is derived as well as the stearic acid, an item to which we 
will refer a little later. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr, KING. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understood the Senator to state that 
oleic acid is a product of the packing houses? 

Mr. KING. And of the soap producers. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is a product of soap making. It may 
be that some of the packing houses which produce fats and 
oils may be interested in it. 

Mr. KING. The packers make soap. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The object of my suggestion was to indi- 
cate that it simply would be of interest to those manufacturers 
or packers who make soaps. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the oil or acids referred to are 
made mostly into soap and used by the textile manufacturers 
of the country. It is not hardened. I have bought it by the 
carload for the purpose of making soap to wash flannels par- 
ticularly, and it is a good commodity for that purpose. That 
is where the great bulk of it is used. 

Mr. KING. Oleic acid, when you go to the genesis of it, is 
found in tallow, and tallow comes largely from the packing 
plants. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course it is found in any vegetable oil. 

Mr. KING. I understand, but it is largely made, as I think 
my colleague will admit, from the tallow which we obtain in 
such enormous quantities from the packing institutions of the 
country. 

In the Underwood law, paragraph 5, the rate of duty is 15 per 
cent ad valorem. In my opinion, that is entirely too much; it 
ought to be on the free list. It is obvious that it ought to be on 
the free list when our importations are only 1 per cent of the 
domestic production. I can not comprehend how Senators 
justify the tariff rate fixed with respect to this item or any 
tariff rate where the imports are only 1 per cent of the domestic 
production or of the domestic consumption, because it is ob- 
vious that, even if revenue was sought, with only 1 per cent 
imports the revenue would be negligible in amount. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr, McCUMBER. I will ask the Senator if he has made any 
computation in order to base a comparison between the ad va- 
‘orem duty under the present law and the specific duty under 
the proposed rate? 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator mean the House bill? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I mean the rate under the present law 
as compared with the rate proposed by the Senate committee. 
The pre-war price, going back to 1914, was 7 cents a pound. 
The ad valorem duty upon that price under the present law 
would be one cent and five one-hundredths of a cent per pound. 
The duty which we propose is 1} cents, so that the only differ- 
ence between what we propose and the present duty is five one- 
hundredths of a cent and five-tenths of one cent. 

Mr. KING. The pre-war price for this acid, as I have been 
able to obtain it, was approximately 34 cents a pound. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. It was 7 cents a pound according to the 
last figures I have. 

Mr. KING. The quotations on April 24 last—and the figures 
are substantially the same in the last record I have—were 
84 to 9 cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. SMOOT. I call the Senator’s attention to page 20 of the 
Tariff Summary, from which it appears that the figures as to 
importations, which are available for the fiscal year 1914 only, 
are 367,070 pounds, valued at $24,662, which represents a value 
of 7 cents a pound. 

Mr. KING. I have read that into the record. 

Mr. SMOOT. To-day, as the Senator says, the price is 84 
cents. On 8} cents a duty of 13 cents would be only 18 per 
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cent. The Sendtor said the duty was 40 per cent, whereas the 
duty proposed is only 3 per cent higher than the duty imposed 
under the present law. 

If my colleague will pardon me, what I said, 
or at least what I intended to say, was that under the House 
bill an ad valorem rate of 25 per cent was provided, and that 
under the Senate bill the item had been removed from the 
basket clause of 25 per cent ad valorem and given a specific rate 
of 14 cents per pound, and that ‘the difference between the 


tariff bloc submitted schedules. I should like to examine the 
schedules that the tariff bloc submitted to the Republican mem- 
bers of the committee. Did the tariff bloc urge a tariff of 14 
cents per pound upon oleic acid? 

I should like an acid test of the fidelity of the farm bloc, 
the agricultural bloc, and the tariff bloc to the interests of the 
people, or their devotion to the ‘trusts, the Packers’ Trust and 
the other trusts and combinations that are so well taken care of 
under the provisions of this schedule and other schedules in the 


basket rate and the Senate rate, as I figured it, would be the bill. 


difference between 25 per cent ad valorem and 40 per cent ad 
valorem; or, in other words, the Senate has increased the rate 
approximately 15 per cent ad valorem, based on pre-war prices. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, the Senator is wrong in that state- 
ment. The Senate has decreased the rate on the present price 
from 25 per cent to 18 per cent. 

Mr. KING. It depends entirely, of course, upon the price 
which you assume the product has in the market. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, take the pre-war price of 7 cents—and I 
will say to the Senator that that is about as cheaply as it 
could be bought at any time, because I have bought it by the 
carload many and many a time. 

Mr. KING. That is so long ago that it is outlawed. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is outlawed; but, I say, ‘the report itself 
shows that, so that that will be only 20 per cent, and that is 
a reduction from the House rate of 5 per cent, and it is only 
an increase of ‘the rate under the present law of 5 per cent. Tf 
we go back to the pre-war price, then this rate will be a little 
higher than the rate of the existing law, but still will be less 
than the House provision. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, there may be some contreversy 
as to exactly what the pre-war prices were with respect to this 
item; my colleague figures on one basis and I upon another. 
If the pre-war price is as I have stated, then the Senate bill 
increases this tariff over fhe House bill. But the point I am 
making is that here is an item which carries a duty which, 
measured by any rule which ought to apply in the formulation 
of a tariff bill, whether it be drawn by the most extreme pro- 
tectionist or by the moderate protectionist, ought to bear no 
duty at all, but onght to be placed upon the free list. I am 
not here complaining of the views of distinguished Senators who 
believe in a moderate degree of protection. There may be, of 
course, differences of opinion as to what would ‘be a fair and 
a moderate rate of protection, but those who seek to justify 
protection place it upon the ground of protectmg an infant 
industry, or the difference in the price of laber abroad and labor 
in the home market, or some other real or fanciful reason. T 
have not yet been able to discover, however, any protectionist 
who offers a rational reason for a protective tariff when there 
can be no revenue derived and there is no competition. an 
anybody say that 1 per cent import of tallow or oleic acid is 
a menace to the great tallow industry of the United States, 
which is controlled by the ‘so-called Packers’ Trust? You are 
now, in my opinion, by giving any rate at all to this item, 
making a contribution to the packers of the United States and 
to a few who produce oleic acid. 

We want cheap soap. The people need cheap soap. The tal- 
low which is produced by the packers is the basis of soap and 
is the basis of this oleic or red oil. If you increase the price 
of the tallow you increase the price of the oleic acid, and to 
that extent you increase the price of the quality of soap used 
by the great bulk of the American people. 

Why give to the packers of the United States and a few other 
concerns this gratuity, I should like to know? How do you 
protectionists justify it? The junior Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. KENDRICK], who is voting tor these schedules, has been 
waging a bitter war against the packers, denominating them a 
great trust, and urging legislation to restrict their operations. 
I have no doubt, however, that he will vote for this schedule in 
order to put more money into the pockets of the packers. There 
are agriculturists on the other side, Senators who belong to the 
agricultural bloc and this tariff bloc, who profess great devotion 
to the masses of the people and want cheap soap and cheaper 
products for the great mass of the people, and who talk about 
the packers’ trust as if it were a great devouring monster; and 
yet when we have a record vote upon this item every one of 
them will come up to the scratch—if I may be permitted ‘this 
language of the street—and vote for the packers. The Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Carper], the head of the agricultural ‘bloc, 
who leves the farmers and people so much, will vote for this 
rate to put money into the pockets of the packers and a few 
manufacturers, : 

Mr. President, there is not a word of testimony, so far as I 
can find, in the record on oleic acid. Who asked for the duty 
on it? Was it the agricultural bloc or the tariff bloc? The 


I state ngain that there is no testimony on this subject. No 
one asked for this duty. Now, who did? I should like to ask 
‘the distinguished chairman of the committee, Who asked for 
this rate? What witness came. before your committee and gave 
testimony? If you did not take any testimony openly, what 
individual came before the committee behind closed doors and 
asked for a rate upon oleic or red oil? 

The question can not be answered. No one asked for the 
duty, apparently, and yet it is here. Who is to benefit by this 
rate? ‘he people? No; because the purpose of the tariff is to 
increase domestic prices, at least temporarily, the Republican 
‘theory being that ultimately it may lead to a diminution of 
Prices. But the theory of the tariff is to maise prices, to pre- 
vent competition with foreign production; and, of course, when 
you prevent competition you are preventing a fall in prices, or 
vou are permitting an opportunity to increase prices; so that 
fundamentally when you increase tariff rates you are increas- 
ing the demestic rates, or the opportunity for the domestic pro- 
ducers to increase the domestic rates. 

Mr. President, there is not much to be said in regard to this 
item. It is so palpably wrong that I can not for the life of me 
comprehend how Senators can justify it, or how they can vote 
for a tariff upon tallow, or upon oleic acid, which is one of the 
products of tallow, and which is so essential for the people. 

When we reach the free list I shall move—it may not be done 
mow, under our parliamentary system—to ‘transfer ‘the item of 
oleic acid or red oil, found in paragraph 1, from the dutiable 
to the free list. ; 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I do not desire to detain 
the Senate long on this item. 

"The rate of duty now proposed by the Senate committee is the 
same rate of duty that is carried in existing law, which, I think, 
agreeing with the Senator from Utah, is demonstrated by the 
facts and returns to be too high at this time; but what I want 
to call to the attention of the Senate is the matter of the drafting 
of this bill. 

I know that the gentlemen who believe in the theory of pro- 
tection do not agree with me in my theory that taxes should 
be levied for revenue and not for protection, but I do not under- 
stand how there can be such a wide divergence of opinion be- 
tween the House Committee on Ways and Means and the Senate 
Committee on Finance as to what constitutes a protective tariff 
in many of these items. I am not going to make the suggestion 
that ‘these rates have been guessed at, have been ascertained hy 
the rule of the thumb, and, where there was no knowledge, a 
rate was put into the bill without consideration, although I find 
very little consideration shown ‘by ‘the testiniony in reference 
to this particular item in either House. What T want to call 
to the attention of the Senate, however, is that I find that this 
particular item was not enumerated in the House bill. It did 
not have a specific rate against it. It was dropped into the 
basket clause, which provided for a tax of 25 per cent ad 
valorem. The ‘Senate committee have amended the bill, and I 
congratulate them on amending it, by reducing the tax. They 
levy a tax of a cent and a half a pound, but what I do not un- 
derstand is the wide divergence of opinion in reference to what 
constitutes a protective tariff between the Republican members 
of the Ways and Means Committee of the House and the Re- 
‘publican members of the Finance Committee of the Senate. 

This is ‘a small item, but, as a matter of course, of importance 
to some of the people of the United States. I find that the unit 
value of this article, as shown from the imports in 1914, was 28 
cents. A tax of 25 per cent would be one-fourth, 

On further investigation, Mr. President, I find T had the 
wrong paragraph in reference to value. It was oxalic acid 
which was called to my attention. But I find that diversity of 
opinion. As the unit value of this particular ‘acid is not €x- 
pressed in the information which comes to me, I desire to «ask 
those in charge of the bill if they have any statistics as to what 
the unit value of the last importations was? 

Mr. McCUMBER. On the last importations we have I think 
it is about 83 cents. The prewar unit valne, in 1914, was 7 
cents. Ona basis of 15 per cent on the pre-war, it would be 
1.05 cents ą pound. On the basis of 83 cents it would be 1.225 
cents per pound, and, in any instafice, there would not be a 
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difference of more than about a quarter of a cent a pound be- 
tween the rate in the present law and the duty as proposed by 
the Senate committee. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the unit value were 8 cents the tax 
of 25 per cent would be one-fourth, which would make it 2 cents 
a pound, 

Mr. McCUMBER. The tax under the present law is 15 per 
cent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not talking about the present law. 
I was discussing the difference in rates levied in the bill as it 
passed the House and the Senate committee bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator must ask the House com- 
mittee to explain its own views. We, of course, can not answer 
for them. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is true, but it is not so great in 
respect to this item as in respect to others. The question which 
struck me, in viewing a number of these items, was the great 
divergence of opinion there seems to be in regard to these rates. 
In most cases the Senate committee rate is higher than that of 
the House, as appears in the taxing clause, On the other hand, 
in this particular case the rate is lower. 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I correct the Senator in one state- 
ment, because I do not think he wishes to make the statement 
that broad? The bill as it passed the House was based upon 
the American valuation plan, and the Senate committee bill is 
based on the foreign valuation plan. As a matter of fact, 
most of the rates in the Senate committee amendments are 
very much less than the corresponding House rates. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not prepared to state the differ- 
ence. I realize, of course, that under American valuation a 
rate may be higher than the Senate rate, based on the foreign 
valuation, but, of course, as in so many of these items of which I 
am speaking neither valuation is used, the duty is a specific 
duty and not an ad yalorem rate; and in those cases the ques- 
tion of valuation, whether it is American or foreign, does not 
apply. I was misled in reference to the figures when I started 
to call the matter to the attention of the Senator, but in this 
particular case there is not so much divergence of opinion be- 
tween the House and the Senate. I find in the case of many of 
these rates that there is a very considerable difference in the 
viewpoint of the two committees as to what a protective rate is. 
Yet I find no explanation in the report of the committee, and 
no explanation in the hearings to show on what basis the diver- 
gence of opinion rests. 

Of course, I would not vote for a protective rate under any 
circumstances, but there are some people who believe in a 
protective tariff, and unless the committee ħas just put some 
arbitrary rate in the bill, there ought to be some basis for ar- 
riving at a protective rate. What does protection mean, when 
you establish these rates? Of course, I know what you say it 
means in your administrative features of the law where you 
declare what I interpret as the statement that there shall be 
protection of wholesale profits in authorizing the President to 
raise the rates to that extent. That will be the basis in the 
end, if that clause is adopted and the President carries it out, 
no matter what rate you put in the bill now; but I do not un- 
derstand from the testimony which has been presented or the 
information which has come before the Senate that any ex- 
planation has been given of the differences in rates, sometimes | 
quite marked differences in rates, between the House and the 
Senate committee bill, outside of the question, of course, of 
American valuation and foreign valuation, which is apparent. 
That does not apply to these questions of specific rates at all, 
however. It seems to me, Mr. President, that there is that 
divergence of opinion. 

This is no simple matter. The question of levying taxes on 
goods coming into the customhouse not only involves industry; 
if you make a mistake, you may seriously affect a certain in- 
dustry one way or another, but, more than that, you are 
levying taxes on the American people, and a large amount of 
these imports on which you are levying these taxes are some- 
body’s raw material. If you unduly tax them, you interfere 
with the ability of those who use them as raw material to go 
into the markets in competition with those who have less taxes 
to pay. Under those circumstances, it seems to me, that in 
order that the Senate may pass on the question intelligently, 
we should have some understanding or some explanation when 
a very considerable diversity is shown between the Senate 
rates and the House rates in this bill in order that we may 
be able to come to an intelligent conclusion as to what brought 
the minds of the two Houses to find a different verdict in ref- 
erence to the same subject. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I merely want to put into the 
record a statement of a witness before the Senate committee, 
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on page 1274, the witness being Mr. Eckman, who represented 
the B. T. Babbitt Co., of New York City. That is a large soap 
concern, I am advised. 

Mr. SMOOT. It manufactures Babbitt's soap. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Eckman stated: 

We would rather have the free raw materials and no duty on the 
imported finished product than to pay a duty which would shut out 
our cheap raw materials and then get the protection on the finished 
product. 

In other words, as a manufacturer of soap—and this prod- 
uct we are discussing now is vital in the production of soap— 
no tariff was desired. As I suggested a moment ago, no one 


has asked for a tariff upon this, and we are now, without - 


testimony, without any request, so far as the record shows, 
voting this enormous gratuity into the pockets of the great 
packing trusts of the United States. 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I ask the Senator if there is anybody 
who asked for a tariff on it when the Underwood tariff law was 
being framed? 

Mr. KING. The Senator would know far better than I, as 
he was a Member of the Senate then and I was not. But I can 
conceive of the fact that changes have occurred between the 
time when the Underwood schedules were written and the pres- 
ent time. I can understand that at that time you might 
have justified a rate which might not be justified now, and I 
can understand that in drafting the Underwood-Simmons tariff 
law, great measure as it was, errors might have crept in, and 
doubtless did. The Underwood law is not an infallible tariff 
measure; and because I find certain tariff rates in the Under- 
wood law, that would not, to my mind, be conclusive that the 
same rates should be perpetuated. 

Mr. McCUMBHER, I am not assuming that would be the case; 
but this has been upon the dutiable list for a great many years; 
and whether it was a Republican or a Democratic tariff bill, 
both parties have given it some duty, maybe upon the prin- 
ciple of a protective tariff, although I hardly think it is 
claimed so much upon that theory as upon the revenue basis in, 


both bills; and the difference is almost infinitesimal between the 


two bills. 

Mr. KING. Let me say to my good friend from North Da- 
kota that he does not expect any revenue from this item, either 
under the rate in the House text or under the Finance Com- 
mittee schedule. 

Mr. McCUMBER. 
soon as things become at all normal. I do not expect any great 
amount, but I do expect some revenue. For the same reason 
that Congress in the Underwood-Simmons law levied a duty, as 
they did in the Payne-Aldrich law, and as in all the previous 
laws they levied a duty upon this article, so we continued the 
policy of levying a very small duty on it. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from North Dakota gives evidence 
in exemplification of the statement of the great prophet of old, 
Paul, when he said, “ Faith is the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen.” 

The Senator can not, it seems to me, hope for any great 
revenue from the importations of oleic acid or tallow, because 
we in the United States are supreme in the production of 
animal fats. Europe is as hungry for animal fats as it has been 
and is for food, and we supply the United States and, indeed, a 
part of the world with animal fats, and there will be no com- 
petition. Our imports constitute 1 per cent, and how the 
Senator can expect any revenue from that is something I can 
not understand. 

The Senator justifies the imposition of this duty upon the 
ground that it seems to have been a habit to levy it in tariff 
bills. If that has been the habit, this is a good time to break 
the habit. It is not the beginning of the new year, when we 
are in the habit of making new resolutions and casting aside 
habits of the past as we do onr old raiment, but we are 
drafting a tariff bill now which the senior Senator from Utah 
expresses the hope will endure for some time. Let us get rid 
of that old habit and have a reason for the measures which we 
adopt and for the schedules which will finally be enacted into 
law. 

Although I conceded a moment ago that perhaps technically I 
could not move to transfer this to the free list under the par- 
liamentary situation, I am going to submit it to the Chair, 
having great confidence in the parlinmentary knowledge, as 
well as the fairness, of the present occupant of the chair. I 
will submit the motion and then take the ruling of the Chair. 

I move to strike out on lines 3 and 4, page 3, the words 
“oleic acid or red oil, 14 cents per pound,” and as a part of 
the motion I move that the words “oleic acid or red oil” be 
transferred to paragraph 1501, page 207, after the words 


Indeed, I do expect a revenue from it as 
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| “ muriatic acid” and before the word “ nitric,” on line 24, so 
that schedule 15 would read, if amended as my motion proposes, 


as follows: 
Paragraph 1801. Acids and acid drides: Chromic acid, hydro- 
fluoric acid, hydrochloric or muriatic acid, oleic acid or red oil, nitric 


acid, etc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wapsworrn in the chair). 
The Chair invites the attention of the junior Senator from Utah 
to the agreement already reached by the Senate that committee 
amendments shall be acted upon to the exclusion of other 
amendments and that the bill shall be read that committee 
amendments may be acted upon. Thereafter it is to be as- 
sumed that other amendments will be in order. The Chair will 
hold that the motion of the Senator from Utah made at this 
time is not in order, and that the only question which can be 
taken up by the Senate, other than by unanimous consent, is the 
adoption or rejection of committee amendments. 

. Mr. KING. Iam not so sure but that the position of the Chair 
is correct. However, I felt that I should submit the matter. 
I give notice now to the chairman of the committee that when 
we reach Title II, schedule 115, paragraph 1501, I shall offer 
as an amendment to that section the amendment which I bave 
just suggested. I am ready now for a vote on the pending 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment, which will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 3, line 1, after the word 
“oil,” insert “14 cents per pound,” so as to read: 

Olele acid or red oil, 11 cents per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The next amendment of the 
committee will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 3, line 2, after the words 
“oxalic acid” and the comma, insert the words “4 cents per 
pound ” and a semicolon, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCuarmer] if he will agree to pass the 
item relating to oxalic acid just for a moment and consider 
phosphoric acid? Then we will recur to oxalic acid. Has the 
Senator any objection? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The item of “oxalic acid” 
will be passed over temporarily. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The next amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Finance is on page 3, line 2, after the words “ phos- 
phoric acid,” to insert the words “2 cents per pound” and a 
semicolon, so as to read: 

Phosphoric acid, 2 cents per pound, : 

Mr. KING. That, I assume, is substantially in the same 
situation as oleic acid or red oil. I shall at the appropriate 
time move to transfer that item to the free list. I desire, how- 
ever, te submit a few observations at the conclusion of the re- 
marks of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, continuing what I said 
a moment ago in reference to the great divergence in rates as 
between the Honse bill and the Senate committee bill, I wish 
to call to the attention of the Senate the fact that the House 
bill came over with a tax on phosphoric acid of 25 per cent ad 
valorem. That is a tax equal to one-fourth of the unit value 
of the article. The Senate committee proposes an anrend- 
ment to the bill by providing a specific rate of duty of 2 cents 
per pound. 

I have no information before me as to the American valua- 
tion—and, of course, the House rates were fixed on the Ameri- 
can valuation—which undoubtedly must be higher than the 
foreign valuation, but I do not happen to have that information 
in my band. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will give it to the Senator if he desires, 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. I have the foreign valuation, but not 
the American valuation. Of course, if the American valuation is 
| less, then there is no reason for a tax at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that it is not less. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As soon as I finish this statement I 

should be glad to have the information. 

The survey of tariff information prepared by the United 
States Tariff Commission gives the valuation for 1919 per unit 

` value of this item as 37 cents. One-fourth, or 25 per cent, of 
that would be 9} cents a pound tariff rate. For 1920 the unit 
value is given as 29 cents per pound.. One-fourth, or 25 per cent, 
of that would be 7} cents per pound tariff rate. In 1921 the 


unit value is given at 37 cents a pound, upon which the tariff 


rate would be 9} cents per pound. 
Now I shall be glad if the Senator from Utah will give me 
the domestic or American valuation. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I can not give the rate in the shape of per- 
centage, because I do not know what was the strength of the 
acid imported. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, it is not material, I thought 
the Senator had it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that if it is 50 per cent technical 
phosphoric acid, it is sold in the American market to-day for 
8} cents per pound. However, this, I suppose, has reference to 
medicinal phosphoric acid. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Finance Committee laid this tariff 
information before the Senate; and I assume at least they were 
correct in giving the unit value of foreign importations, be- 
cause that is ascertained from the customhouse. That is 
authentic, because it comes in with the value of the goods, 
The language here used in reference to this article is the same 
as was used in the present law, so that, so far as the mind of 
the House is concerned, there can be no doubt about what the 
House meant. They fixed a rate of 25 per cent, which, on the 
foreign valuation, would mean a rate of from 7 to 9 cents a 
pound. I do not know what the American valuation on that 
Same strength of phosphoric acid is, but I can assume, I think 
without contradiction, that it is higher than the imported rates, 

Mr. SMOOT. These are the prices to-day, I will say to the 
Senator: Fifty per cent technical phosphoric acid is Sz cents, 
American product, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If that is the case, I can not see how 
3 is 1 1 8 s le that the committee has not put this article on the 
ree list. 

Mr. SMOOT. Eighty-five per cent U. S. P., which is me- 
dicinal, is 17 cents a pound. I can not tell further than that, 
because we have not the 1921 value. There is no doubt that the 
price of phosphoric acid has rapidly decreased, not only in 
foreign countries, but in this country as well. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I haye no doubt that will be found to be 
true as to a great many items. They are coming down all over 
the world. 

Mr. SMOOT. The pre-war price in 1973 was 12 cents. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Here is the information given to the 
Houses of Congress on which to write a bill, and the foreign 
valuation is given for three years. There is no question that 
the domestic value must have been higher. I do not think 
it has fallen as much as from 87 to 17 cents. Even at 17 cents 
the duty would be more than 4 cents a pound, and at that rate 
there would be a divergence as of 2 to 1 between the two 
Houses. I take it undoubtedly that there is a difference in the 
commodity to which the Senator from Utah refers, because the 
United States Tariff Commission could not have made such a 
mistake as to send to the Senate information relative’to an 
article showing the value to be 87 cents a pound, and then for 
it to turn up within a year at a value of 17 cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. Their report up to date shows that it has de- 
creased greatly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. All I am trying to point out in the 
matter is the reason why the bill should be considered. Even 
according to the figures of the Senator from Utah there is a 
tremendous divergence in the rates between the House and the 
Senate committee bills. I can not conceive how the committees, 
if they gave careful consideration to the proposition, could haye 
reached such a great divergence in opinion as to what they con- 
sider a protective tariff. There must be some basis on which 
to ascertain the facts. It will not do to assume that the com- 
mittee have guessed at what would be a protective tariff, 
guessed at what tax it is necessary for them to levy on the 
American people from their standpoint. . 

If the information of the Tariff Commission is correct, there 
is a divergence of views between a 9 and 7 cent tax on the unit 
value which they have given of 2 cents a pound. The infor- 
mation given by the Senator from Utah, which we get for the 
first time—it never before having been laid before the Senate 
officially and not being information that has been heretofore 
given to Congress to consider in the matter—is that it is 17 
cents a pound in the American market; that would mean that 
the House rate is 4} cents a pound, as compared with 2 cents 
a pound as proposed in the Senate bill. 

The particular commodity-phosphorie acid—was on the free 
list under the Payne-Aldrich law, and that was a protective 
law, undoubtedly a protective tariff law, so much so that it was 
repudiated by the American people; but this item, nevertheless, 
was put on the free list there. There was then no reason for 
levying a tax on phosphoric acid. The present law, for which 
the Democratic Party is responsible party, put phosphoric 
acid on the free list. Yet we find now that this acid, which is 
largely used for medicinal purposes, for medicines for the 
American people, is to be taxed, as proposed by the House bill, 
if the unit value of the Tariff Commission is correct, a rate 
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amounting to 7 or 9 cents a pound, and if the information 
which the senior Senator from Utah has just given me is cor- 
rect, of which we have had no publicity before, then the rate of 
tax would be 41 cents a pound on the House basis, while the 
Senate committee rute fixes it at 2 cents a pound. There is 
some mistake somewhere—some glaring mistake in reference to 
this duty by one committee or the other. 

I am talking about the matter not from the revenue stand- 
point, because there is practically no revenue in it, but from 
the standpoint of protection. Somebody has made a mistake at 
one end or the other of the Capitol. I say if you are going to 
write a protective tariff bill to tax the American people to build 
up industry in this country, at least based on your theory, the 
‘American people are entitled to an intelligent verdict on the 
subject. This item shows that one of the committees has not 
rendered an intelligent verdict as to phosphoric acid. This item 
is not alone in that respect, The bill is full of such items, and 
I shall point to some others as we proceed where these great 
divergencies appear. 

If that is the ease, I think we are entitled to some explana- 
tion as to why 2 cents a pound is a protective tariff on phos- 
phorie acid, if it is going to be taxed, and not from 4 to T 
cents, as provided in the House bill. We have not, how- 
ever, had any such explanation, though we are entitled to it. 

So far as I am concerned, I think this article is a necessity 
of life; it enters largely into medicine, and, so far as possible, 
I think articles of this kind should not be taxed. It was the 
policy of the Republican Party in the past not to tax it; it 
has heretofore been the policy of the Democratic Party not 
to tax it. The Finance Committee is reversing the entire policy 
of the American people in reference to taxing this article, 
and they are giving us no intelligent reason why they propose 
to do so. I think we are entitled, before this item ds: carried 
to conference, to an intelligent explanation in reference to the 
matter. 

Of course, as the Chair has ruled, and I think properly 
ruled, under the unanimous- consent agreement heretofore 
reached we have no opportunity now to move to place the 
articles on the free list, which will be done in due time, but, 
as between the rate as fixed in the House bill and the rate 
proposed by the Senate committee, of course, I prefer the 
Senate amendment, because it provides a lower rate. I should 
like, however, to know on what basis the committee reached 
the conclusion that a 2-cents-a-pound duty is a protective rate 
for this article and that the House bill is wrong in placing 
the duty at from 4 to 7 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the House rate is altogether too high, 
and that is what the committee thonght. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Why is it too high? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That it is too high will be seen by taking into 
consideration the production in this country, the importations, 
and the price at which it is quoted now in the United States 
and the pre-war price. The pre-war invoice price on importa- 
tions of phosphoric acid in 1913 was 12 cents a pound, Phos- 
Phorie acid is made and sold in this country at 14 cents a 
pound, which is only 2 cents higher than the foreign price. I 
am not now referring to the 50 per cent technical acid; I am 
referring to the medicinal acid. There is but 2 cents difference 
between the pre-war price in the foreign country and the sell- 
ing price in this country. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘Does the Senator from Utah refer to 
the present selling price in this country? 

Mr. SMOOT. I refer to the present selling price in this 
country. The Committee on Finance thought, therefore, that 
it was no more than right that there should be a duty of 2 cents 
imposed, taking into consideration the pre-war price; in other 
words, if we go back to the pre-war cost here, there would be 
2 cents difference. That is the reason why the committee fixed 
the rate on this item, I will say to the Senator, at 2 cents a 
pound, and I think, perhaps, it is justified in doing so. 

Furthermore, with a price of 14 cents, a duty of 2 cents is 
less than 15 per cent, and if we take the 85 per cent acid, the 
highest price for which is 17 cents, the duty would only be about 
12 per cent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator from Utah has concluded, 
I should like to ask him a question, for, though this is not an 
important item, I wish to know how he reached his conclusion. 
The Senator says that the pre-war price abroad—I suppose he 
means in Germany? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But abroad, anyway 

Mr. SMOOT. I refer to the price in Germany. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. That the pre-war price in Germany was 


12 cents a pound. Is that correct? 
Mr. SMOOT. ‘That is correct. 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. And that the present price in the United 
States is 14 cents per pound? 

Mr. SMOOT. It was 12.7 cents a pound in Germany, to be 
accurate. f a 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Iwill take the round figures. 

Mr. SMOOT. And 14 cents a pound in this country. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now? 

Mr. SMOOT., Yes; to-day. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. We now have the basis on which the 
committee reached its conclusion; that in Germany, which is the 
country from which this article is imported, before the Great | 
War the price was 12 cents, and that the price in America to-day 
is 14 cents, in round figures. Therefore, as this commodity was 
valued in Germany before the war at 12 cents a pound, and it is | 
selling here for 14 cents to-day, the committee reach the intel- | 
exits conclusion that a tax of 2 cents a pound is a protective | 

riff. 

Mr. President, I feared that that might be the way their con- 
clusiens were reached. 

Mr. SMOOT. Would the Senator from Alabama have them 
reached in any other way? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I certainly would. I will explain to the 
Senator. Of course, I am not criticizing the Senator's view- 
point; he is entitled to reach his conclusion as he desires to— 
and I thank him for telling me how he reached his conclusion— 
but I merely want the Recorp to show that my conclusion is 
not his conclusion. Why? As to the comparative cost of pro- 
duction in Germany now and before the Great War, when Ger- 
many was operating with a large supply of skilled chemists, 
when the factories of Germany had not been disorganized and 
shot to pieees, so to speak, when their taxes were very low as 
compared with the taxes which must now be paid in Germany, 
everybody must recognize that, in the adjustment of conditions, 
costs in Germany must of necessity be now higher than they 
then were. 

J am not talking about the hourly selling price of this article. 
A man may sell the coat off his back for a hundredth part of 
its value for the hour; but the pending tariff bill, if it becomes 
a law, will last this year and next year and probably to the 
end of the Harding administration. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator from Alabama must also rec- 
ognize that it now costs more to produce these goods in America. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘The Senator from Utah has already 
given me the price of this commodity in America; he has stated 
that it was 14 cents. I take that as a fixed equation; I am 
merely assuming what the Senator says it is; and he says the 
fixed fact on which he has based his conclusion is the price 
to-day, which he states is 14 cents. That, of course, is in the 
American market; and the Senator says that the pre-war 
price in Germany was 12 cents. If the selling price of the 
American producer to-day is 14 cents, and the selling price of 
the foreign manufacturer-before the Great War was 12 cents, 
it seems to me that it must be in the mind of any reasonable 
man that there must have been that much increase in price due 
to the lack of efficiency of labor in Germany to-day as compared 
to the period before the Great War. ‘That is recognized by all. 
The additional taxes in Germany, as compared to what they 
were before the war, also bear heavily on the industry. Then, 
besides that, these commodities have to stand the burden of 
transportation from the point of production in Germany to the 
American market. 

From my viewpoint what the Senator has said clearly indi- 
Cates that there is no reason for a protective tariff on this 
article, The policy of the Republican Party in the past and 
the policy of the Democratic Party in the past of leaving arti- 
cles which enter into the medicines of the people on the free 
list should be pursued in the future. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, so far as the cost of making 
goods is concerned compared to the cost before the war, there 
was not a witness who appeared before the Finance Committee 
who did not testify that the goods were made cheaper to-day in 
Germany than they were before the war. That is necessarily 
so, for the gold mark in Germany—and we have to pay Ger- 
many in gold for every mark’s worth of goods we purchase—the 
gold mark in Germany to-day as compared with the gold mark 
before the war will purchase nearly 4 marks in labor, it will 
purchase nearly 4 marks in rent, it will purchase nearly 4 
marks in clothing, and it will purchase nearly 4 marks in food- 
stuffs, the price of which is regulated in Germany. 

Mr. President, that was not the case in Germany before the 
war. Germany then was en a gold basis, and every mark's 
worth of goods that Germany sold to America was valued by 
the gold mark, and every mark that we paid for those goods 
was paid in gold of the vaiue of a mark. So neither country 
had any advantage whatever in the making of goods, so far as 
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exchange was concerned. The situation to-day, however, is 
quite different. I will say to the Senator that as to many 
commodities covered by this bill which are manufactured par- 
ticularly in Germany, the testimony Beyond a question of 
doubt shows that they can be made cheaper in Germany to-day 
than they could be made before the war. 

Furthermore, the highest grade of medicinal phosphoric acid 
reaches a price of 17 cents a pound to-day, but we took as a 
basis the grade of commodity that is generally used commer- 
cially—and the great bulk of it used in this country is in that 
form, That is the fair thing to do. We did not give the rate 
that was provided in the House bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I was not talking about the rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the House rate was too high, as I have 
stated. That is why the committee made the duty 2 cents. 

-Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the Senator is entirely wrong 
as to the values which he gives. However, I was not arguing 
the question from the standpoint of values. I have already 
stated that I was discussing the question from the standpoint 
of how the committee arrived at its conclusion. Of course, I 
know there are depleted values in Germany; but I also know 
that there are many manufacturers who have conceived the 
iden that there is a juggernaut about to run over them when- 
ever a tariff bill is discussed, and who have conceived the idea 
that foreign countries can produce much cheaper than they did 
before the war. Outside of a witness who testified from inter- 
est, I have seen nothing to bear out that contention. In all 
of the countries which were involved in the Great War my 
reading tells me the cost of production has increased and not 
diminished. 

I merely wish to say before we pass this item that I do 
not know what profits result from making this commodity. I 
am not a chemist; but I will go back to the figures of the Sen- 
ator. He said the value of the article in this country was 14 
cents a pound and its value abroad was 12, and that the com- 
mittee had adopted a rate of 2 cents to cover that difference. 
I have never seen a chemical commodity of this kind the profit 
on which to the American manufacturer did not amount to 
more than 10 per cent or 12 per cent of the value of the article. 
Therefore the difference of 2 cents must represent the profit of 
the American producer, if it does not represent more. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to be perfectly fair to the manufac- 
turer, and, therefore, I will state that in taking 14 cents we 
have taken the lowest price quoted. The prices quoted range 
from 14 to 17 cents. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand that; but I think the Sen- 
ator is wrong when he says that 14 cents is the basis on which 
the rate was built up. I am discussing now, however, not what 
the fact is as to the value. I think the value of this article is 
much greater, and there is a much greater diversity between 
the two Houses than is indicated in the conclusion reached by 
the Senate committee, which was based, as the Senator suggests, 
on a price of 14 cents. 

I asked for the reasoning of the committee when they arrived 
at this rate of duty, and the Senator said they considered the 
value of the article to be 14 cents. I am not discussing the fact. 
I am discussing his reasons. He took as the basis for reaching 
the conclusion the price to-day in this country of 14 cents a 
pound and a price of 12 cents in Germany before the war. 

Mr. KING. The price in Germany before the war, as a 
matter of fact, was 134 cents. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I am not discussing the fact; I am 
merely discussing the Senator’s way of reaching his con- 
clusion. I say that that difference must have been profit. It 
can not be anything else but profit; and it demonstrates, what 
the Senator admitted several days ago when we were discussing 
the section in the bill that allows the President to equalize the 
difference from the competitive standpoint, that it seeks to pro- 
tect profit. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is clear that the 2 cents of difference 
here, to the Senator’s mind, must have meant a protection of 
profit. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is not a protection of cost. The Sena- 
tor is not referring to cost. When he gave me the figures he was 
giving me selling figures, Therefore, in those selling figures 
there must have been profit. 

Mr. SMOOT. The 12 cents included the profit in Germany, 
just the same as here. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. To be sure, and the 14 cents included 
the profit here. There was a difference of price, according to 
the Senator’s statement, of 2 cents, and therefore he put on a 
tax of 2 cents. Therefore he must have put on the tax of 2 
cents to protect the profit of the American manufacturer. There 


can not be any question about that, when he says that he 
reached this conclusion on the basis of selling prices and not on 
the basis of cost of production. 

I want to say this about the question of protecting profit: 
Whenever you build your tariff bill on the theory of protecting 
the manufacturer’s profit—and that is what this bill does and 
that is what the Senator's argument was 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is what it leads to. It could not 
be anything else, because you bring up the foreign price to 
equalize the American selling price, and the American selling 
price, of course, has a profit included in it. If it is the selling 
price, it must have the profit included in it, and you put the tax 
high enough to make it equalize what you said you thought was 
the selling price. 

Whenever you pass a bill to protect the profit of the Ameri- 
can manufacturer of necessity you put an embargo on the im- 
portation of articles on which you levy that rate, and I will tell 
you why. It can not amount to anything else but an embargo 
in the end, because when by law you fix a rate that protects 
the profit of the American manufacturer, whether you do it 
under a specific rate of 2 cents a pound, as in this instance, or 
whether you do it by Executive order, as you would under the 
administrative features of this bill, you have the American 
nranufacturer standing behind a wall where not only his cost 
of production but his fair and reasonable or unreasonable profit 
is included, and when the foreign goods come in they are taxed 
so that they can not come in at a price lower than that amount. 
They compete with the American manufacturer on an even basis 
of his cost of production and his profit, That is a fixed law. 
You can not change your law overnight; but there is nothing to 
prevent a manufacturer from dropping his prices overnight, and 
he can drop out his profit. 

Mr. SMOOT. Either in this country or in a foreign country. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. To be sure; but it is this country where 
this competitive question is being raised now, This is the 
battle field we are talking about. When he drops his price to 
the extent of half his profit, or to the extent of all his profit, 
then the foreign goods can not find a market to sell in, because 
with the tax added they have to lose money to stay in the 
market. You have equalized the cost of production with profit 
added. They can not stay in the market and they have to go 
out. When they once go out they do not come in again, and I 
will tell the Senator why. 

You can not build up a market overnight. It takes time and 
it takes labor and it takes money to develop and build up 
markets for any class of goods. When an importer comes into 
this country to sell boots and shoes—which he could not sell 
here—laces, or cotton goods, or any other necessity of life, he 
has to establish his distributing points; he has to establish his 
agencies; he has to advertise his goods and make them attrac- 
tive to the American public; and when he has done that, then 
he finds his market and commences to sell his goods. If you 
fix the machinery of law so that he can only come in here on an 
equal basis with the cost of production with a profit added, and 
the American manufacturer for the time being drops his selling 
price just to the extent of his profit, or half his profit, he drives 
out the foreign goods, and they will not come back as long as 
that law stands on the statute books, because when you have 
driven them out they will not again go to the expense of appoint- 
ing their agencies, developing their market, and advertising 
their goods for sale, when they know that under your law the 
American manufacturer, by giving up a part of his profits, can 
drive them out again. The result is that you establish an em- 
bargo, you create a monopoly in favor of the American manu- 
facturer, and he can exploit the American people to any extent 
he desires. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say again that in the 
12.7 cents there is a profit in the foreign country just the same 
as in the price in this country; but the Senator only mentions 
one reason why we arrived at this figure. He has not taken 
into consideration the fact that those goods can be made in 
Germany now cheaper than they could be made before the war, 
cheaper than the pre-war price. I do not want to repeat what 
I have said, but it is impossible to conceive that they could 
not do it, when we know that every gold mark received for 
goods coming into this. country from Germany purchases in 
Germany in labor and in clothing and in food nearly four 
marks, and that was not the case before the war. Such a con- 
dition as that never existed before, and there is not any doubt 
that Germany is in a position now to make goods cheaper 
than she did before the war. Will she sell them as cheaply 
as she did before the war? Yes. Can she sell them for less in 
order to get a market, the American market, the best there 
is in the world? Without a doubt. Therefore I think, as far 
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as the Senate amendment is concerned—about 12 per cent ad 
valorem—that there is no good reason for complaint, knowing 
those conditions to exist in Germany to-day. 

Ir. KING. Mr. President, the senior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor] has adverted, as has the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. McCuarmer], a number of times to conditions in Ger- 
many. Conditions in Germany are changing perhaps more 
rapidly—I refer now to the industrial and economic condi- 
tions—than the conditions in many other countries in the world. 

For instance, on the Ist day of April of this year there was an 
advance in Germany in all prices of labor of what might be 
denominated an industrial character, in contradistinetion to 
labor of an agricultural character, of 40 per cent; and there was 
a marked advance—I am not sure as to the per cent—in: the 
wages of agriculturists. The transportation charges likewise 
on the Ist day of April of this year, were advanced 40 per cent. 
Rents were advanced from 25 to 50 per cent and more; and in 
the case of nearly every commodity—indeed, I will say all 
commodities, so far as I am advised—sold in Germany the 
prices underwent a material advancement. 

I shall present to-morrow morning some statistics from 
Germany, recently cabled, many of them obtained by the 
Department of Commerce, showing the wonderful mutations 
that are occurring there in the industrial and in the manu- 
facturing life of the people. 

F want to protest against the constant dangling of the 
German specter in this Chamber by Republican Senators to 
frighten hysterical Senators into the acceptance of the extor- 
tionate rates which find expression in this bill. I do not 


regard it as legitimate and fair to urge as reasons for these | 


infamous rates the situation in Germany—a situation which 
existed months ago, but which has undergone a material 
modification. I will furnish some figures which I think will 
controvert the statement of my colleague that all of the 
products and commodities produced in Germany now are pro- 
duced cheaper than they were before the war. I think I shall 
be able to show te the Senate, before this debate is over, that 
there are many articles produced in Germany now the cost of 
which is in excess of the pre-war cost, measured by the gold 
standard. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. KING. I yield. : 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator from North Caro- 
line [Mr. Sma mons], in his speech some days ago, presented 
some tables showing just the situation which the Senator from 
Utah has now announced, I can not recall the date of that 
speech so as to turn to those tables, but they have been printed 
in the Recorp, and they show just what the junior Senator from 
Utah has stated. As to textiles and leather, the gold cost of 
production in Germany is above that. of the gold prices in the 
United States. 

Mr. KING. The senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
disagrees with the Senator from New Mexico; but I affirm that 
the facts will demonstrate the accuracy of the contention made 
by the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask my col- 
league how such a thing could take place, how it would be 
possible, when I can demonstrate the contrary beyond a question 
of a doubt from the very best authority that there is in Ger- 
many, one of the greatest statisticians in Germany. I wrote and 
asked him what a gold mark would purchase in labor, in cloth- 
ing, in rents, and in food in Germany on the basis of the then 
value of the mark, which was about fifty-two one-hundredths of 
a cent, and how much labor and how much rent and clothing and 
food the gold mark would: purchase in Germany upon the basis 
of the value of the mark being fifty-two one-hundredths of 1 
cent—how much more than fifty-two one-hundredths of 1 cent 
the gold mark would purchase in these commodities. His an- 
swer to me at that time was that it was 4.56 times, or over 
450 per cent increase. Of course, I recognize that the mark is 
lower than that to-day, and perhaps the price of labor has in- 
creased with the falling of the mark to fifty-two one-hundredths 
of a cent; but even with that, Mr. President, I say it is nearly, 
if not all of, four times the amount. That is the condition which 
exists, and that is the answer I got to my letter. I have known 
the statistician for many years, and I know that he gave me the 
absolute facts. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, when we were having the 
hearings a very interesting incident occurred in connection with 
the testimony of one of the witnesses who was asking for greatly 
increased protection of his product, because he said he was in 
competition with like German products. He stated that he had 
been to Gerniany and had spent three months there, as I recall 


it; that he had visited the factories producing the same thing he 
produced and sold in this country, and he was comparing the 
prices paid in Germany for labor with the prices paid in this 
country for labor, reducing the German price to the gold 
standard. 

After he had finished his testimony, tending to show that he 
could not compete with the German producer, I asked him if 
he investigated the prices of commodities in Germany, espe- 
cially of those things which constitute the necessaries of life. 
He stated that he did. I asked him how many pounds of meat, 
such as is consumed in this country, the wages paid a laborer 
in his factory would purchase. He stated the number. I said, 
“How many pounds of like meat would the wages paid in Ger- 
many, in marks, purchase?“ He hesitated a minute, and then 
said, Just about the same number of pounds.” That testi- 
“ros a in the hearings, and I will find it if Senators dues- 

on 

I want to say to the Senator that undoubtedly just after the 
armistice there was a tremendous propaganda in Germany look- 
ing to the extension of German trade in foreign countries, look- 
ing to a conquest of the markets of foreign countries, in favor 
of an intensive drive on the part of Germany, appealing to the 
laborers ef Germany to content themselves with low wages, ap- 
pealing to the manufacturers to content themselves with low 
profits, in order that this great objective of Germany might be 
attained, and there was response to that in the prices charged 
by labor and the profits charged by manufacturers. While that 
process was going on there was undoubtedly low cost of produc- 
tion in Germany. 

But that situation has passed. The German laborer is no 
longer content to receive low wages. He is now demanding that 
his wages be fixed by international standards. The German 
manufacturer is no longer content to take meager profits. He 
is insisting that he shall have the profits which obtain in world 
markets, and asa result of that change in conditions the prices 
of German products have advanced tremendously, 

The experts—and I name them, Mr. Davis and Mr. Fix, ap- 
praisers selected by the committee to assist them because they 
stood out prominently in their profession as men of knowledge, 
men of information, men of judgment, men upon whose state- 
ments the committee could rely—those gentlemen have stated 
to me that the prices of German products last August, when the 
Reynolds investigation was made and at which time the prices 
found in the Reynolds report. were fixed, were not the prices of 
the present time, but that at the present time the export prices 
of German products offered in foreign markets had greatly ad- 
vanced, and that to-day there was very little if any difference 
between the export selling prices of German products in the 
world markets and the prices of other European industrial 
countries. 

The conditions described by the gentlemen who came before 
the committee and demanded these high rates, especially where 
the competition was with Germany, probably justified the alarm 
they had taken, probably justified the panic into which they had 
been thrown; but those conditions exist no longer; those condi- 
tions are past. The conditions in Germany with reference to 
production, the cost of labor, the cost of raw materials, and the 
prices charged by the German manufacturer are about the same 
as those which exist in the other countries of Europe. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have found the table to which 
I referred a few moments ago. It comes from the Department 
of Commerce, and compares the prices in the middle of 1914, 
just before the war, with the prices in April, 1922, and taking 
100 as the price in July, 1914, just before the war, we find that 
of foodstuffs the relative price now has increased from 100 to 
5,750; of textiles and leather, from 100 to 8,907. 

The mark in Germany is worth only about one-seventieth of 
what it was in 1914, but we find that as to textiles and leather 
the increase in price has been eighty-nine times, taking the gold 
value in Germany at what it was in 1914. That is true as to 
textiles and leather, and other commodities have not increased to 
such an extent, but the average of all commodities is fifty-nine 
times what it was in 1914, in marks, leaving, on the average of 
all commodities over there, only a comparatively small differ- 
ence between the cost of those commodities to-day, in marks, 
measured in their gold value, and the value in 1914. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is between 70 and 59, and that is about 16 
per cent. That is exactly what I claimed. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The junior Senator from Utah 
said that as to some of these articles, their cost of production 
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was beyond that of the pre-war times, and the junior Senator 
from Utah was right about it. 

Mr. KING, I want to say to the Senator from New Mexico 
that those figures which he has read were based upon condi- 
tions anterior to April 1, and when you add to those items the 
increased cost which would result from a 40 per cent increase 
in wage, as well as the other increases, in transportation, cost 
of commodities, raw materials, and so forth, then, in my opinion, 
it will practically bridge the gulf suggested by my distin- 
guished friend, between 59 and 70. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I wish to refer again to the 
statement made in this official document as to increases which 
had been made this year in wages, again corroborating what 
the junior Senator from Utah has said. I read again. I do not 
think it could be stated too often. Even Senators apparently 
can not remember it from one day to the next, so I desire to 
read again: 

The New York office (50 Broad Street) of the Federal Reserve Board 
has received a wireless from the American commissioner in Germany 
giving the wholesale price index of the Frankfurter-Zeitung for A ril 

, 1922. According to this index there has been an increasé of 20.7 
per cent in the general level of wholesale prices in Germany during 
the month of March, as compared with an increase of 23.6 per cent dur- 
ing February, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me interrupt the Senator. That is a 
statement which was issued by the Federal Reserve Board on 
the 8th day of April, 1922. I had that before me when I gave 
that table. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I referred to it two or three 
times, but apparently Senators can not remember these things, 
and we have to refer to them oftener than we would like. We 
do not want to consume time, and if Senators only remembered 
it, we would not be put to the necessity of having to repeat these 
statements. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, following the statement with 
reference to the increases announced by the Federal Reserve 
Board as having taken place in Germany in March and Feb- 
ruary of this year, there is the table given by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, as to wholesale prices and the index numbers of 
Germany. Taking 100 as the starting point, in April, 1921, 
prices of food products had risen in Germany to 136; on all 
commodities to 180. In May they had risen to 183 on food 
products, and to 132 on all commodities, and so on, continuing 
up to December, 1921, when they had risen on food products 
to 862, and on all commodities to 298. In January, 1922, they 
had risen to 384 on food products, and to 317 on all commodities ; 
and in April, only two months later, they had risen to 654 
on food products, and 525 on all commodities. So that from 
the Ist day of April, 1921, on all commodities the index num- 
ber had risen from 130 to 525. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, my attention has been called to 
a recent transaction in South America which illustrates the 
point I have been making, and it is my opinion a refutation of 
the position of Senators upon the other side, namely, that 
prices in Germany are rapidly rising and that in some instances 
they have reached heights greater than those attained in the 
pre-war period, and that Germany is unable now to compete 
in the markets of the world with the United States, as well 
as with other countries. 

In the Argentine Republic, within a few days last past, 
bids were advertised for the purchase of a limited amount of 
rolling stock for railroad purposes. The specifications were 
very clear and there was no misunderstanding as to the char- 
acter of the materials desired. Belgium bid, the United States 
bid—and when I say Belgium and the United States, I mean 
representatives from those countries. There were one or more 
bids from Great Britain and one or more bids from Germany; 
I have not the exact number. The lowest bid was submitted 
by Belgium. The next higher bid was submitted by the rep- 
resentative of the British house. The United States stood third, 
and Germany presented the highest bid. The Belgian bid was 
$1,000,000, The British bid was $1,250,000. I am reducing 
everything to the basis of the dollar. The bid submitted by 
representatives of the United States was $1,500,000. The bid 
submitted by the German representatives was $2,000,000. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. On the point my friend from Utah is just 
making, speaking relative to prices in Germany, I wonder if it 
would not illuminate his most interesting argument if I should 
call his attention to a card which has just come to me from a 
friend who is traveling in Germany, a souvenir postcard, on 
which is written this message: 

The Germans will nrake good if they have a chance. 


The German 
mark is selling to-day 300 for one American dollar. The city is filled 
with foreign buyers and money from America, 


Now, if the free-trade idea of my friend from Utah shall ob- 
tain in our tariff making, that condition will continue. Ger- 
many will continue to be filled with American buyers, spending 
American money for German products, and American factories 
will stand idle and American workingmen will be in the streets. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio shows as 
great ignorance as to my position on this question as he does 
upon economic questions, and I say that with all due respect to 
him. In the first place he knows, because he has been in the 
Chamber during the debate, that the question of free trade is 
not involved, that there is no one arguing for free trade, that 
no one is advocating free trade, that I have repeatedly declared 
that was not the issue, and that I was not advocating a free- 
trade policy. So the Senator misstates knowingly—I will with- 
draw that—he misstates my position, and I attribute it to the 
fact that he did not hear what I have said upon a number of 
occasions. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, the Senator is worn weary. 

Mr. KING. The Senator need not worry about the weariness 
of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WILLIS. I was about to say that the Senator is not in 
his usual good humor, or he would not have said what he just 
started to say. I did not misunderstand the Senator. 

Mr. KING. I do not yield for the Senator to make a speech. 
He can do that in his own time. 

Mr. WILLIS. I wanted to correct the misapprehension under 
which the Senator is resting. If he does not desire to be cor- 
rected, certainly I shall not interfere with him. 

Mr. KING, If the Senator has anything to state by way of 
correction, I shall be glad to hear it. 

Mr. WILLIS. What I said is correct. 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. What the Senator said a moment ago with respect 
to my views is absolutely incorrect, and he ought to know it. 
The Senator from Ohio accepts the economic view that the more 
paper money we issue the greater our prosperity. 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not desire to have the Senator make a 
statement like that. If he refers to me, I entertain no such 
view and have never here or elsewhere expressed any such 
thought. 

Mr. KING. It is just as clear as the noonday sun that the 
Senator, when he exhibited with so much glee the post card 
which he has called to our attention, has accepted the view that 
because the paper mark measured by the gold dollar was of 
negligible value, Germany was put in the position that she 
coyld outsell the world and so occupy a position of vantage 
that she would not occupy if she was on the gold basis. I was 
about to say to the Senator that, possessing these remarkable 
economic views so consistent with Republican theories of 
finance and tariff, he would find a haven of delight and refuge 
if he should go to Russia. There if a man goes out to buy a 
breakfast consisting of an egg of ancient vintage, a little piece 
of brown bread or black bread the size of three or four fingers, 
and a cup of tea, he has to carry along a wheelbarrowful of 
rubles. 

I recall the statement made by a number of persons who 
recently came from Russia, some of them being representatives 
of the Red Cross—I do not carry the figures in my mind, but I 
remember that one man paid the driver to take him from the sta- 
tion to the hotel 1,000,000 rubles, $500,000. I recall another 
case where a man bought an overcoat that cost him something like 
12,000,000 or 15,000,000 rubles, which would be $6,000,000. 

Evidently the view of the Senator from Ohio—and I am afraid 
the same view has impregnated my able colleague from Utah— 
rests upon the theory that the more paper money we issue the 
greater the expansion of currency, the greater the prosperity, 
and the greater the ability of the United States to compete with 
other nations in manufacturing enterprises and industrial de- 
velopment. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. I know the Senator wants to be fair. What 
was stated in the card which I read to the Senator was that 
Germany was filled with American buyers. That had no rela- 
tion at all to what the Senator has been so eloquently and 
interestingly speaking about. 

On the money matter, of course, the Senator misstates my 
view, but the statement on the post card had no relation to that. 
There are Americans in Germany buying, with American gold, 
German products because they can be made there more cheaply 
than they are being made here. I repeat my statement, I 
withdraw what I said about the Senator’s free-trade views. If 
he regards that as objectionable, I withdraw it. I only drew 
that conclusion from what I have heard him say, and I haye 


I wish to correct the 
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listened with great interest to his speeches; but if he regards 
that as scandalous, I will withdraw it. 


Mr. KING. If the Senator wants to be insulting, I will not 
yield to him. 
Mr. WILLIS. I do not desire to be insulting at all. 


Mr. KING. He will find that others can say something, too, 
if he persists in that sort of talk. 

Mr. WILLIS. What I was undertaking to say to the Senator 
was in perfect good humor. I do not understand his very un- 
usual testiness. I was endeavoring to say to the Senator in 
perfect good humor that the statement I am trying to bring to 
his attention is the fact that Americar buyers are now in Ger- 
many buying, with American gold, German products which we 
ought to be manufacturing here, and which he thinks it would 
be better to have manufactured there, 

Mr. KING. ‘The first thing the Senator called attention to 
with such evident glee was the fact that 800 marks would buy 
an American dollar. That is number one. We will discuss 
that for a moment. 

The view of my esteemed friend, and that view has been 
expressed by the chairman of the committee upon a number 
of occasions, seems to be that the more paper money the Gov- 
ernment issues the stronger it becomes as an economic factor 
in the industrial world; that the more paper money Germany 
issues the greater competitor she is of the United States in the 
world markets. 

Now, if that is good economics, Poland ought to be a greater 
competitor than Germany, because she has issued more of an 
inflated currency in proportion to the gold reserve which she 
has, her wealth and her population, than has Germany. Look 
at Russia, with her 120,000,000 to 170,000,000 people, depending 
upon what we denominate Russia, considering the excisions 
which have been made from her territory, has issued now 
trillions—it exceeds billions and the last statement that I saw 
it was two or three trillions of dollars of paper money. This 
philosophy, which is comparable to the philosophy of the great 
protectionists, not the modern protectionists but the pro- 
tectionist who finds refuge behind this bill now before us, 
would mean that those nations which have issued the greatest 
amount of currency ought to be our most formidable com- 
petitors. Of course the theory is absolutely fallacious. A na- 
tion may go upon a spree, if I may use an expression which 
we all understood before prohibition, the same as a man may 
go upon a spree, but it, as well as he, pays the penalty. A 
man may take a drug or a nation may take a drug and fancy 
that the drug has made him or it rich. Germany issued a large 
amount of paper money, and some foolish people there, and 
some foolish people here and elsewhere, conceived that that 
great inflation in Germany was going to make her regnant in 
the financial and in the industrial world. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. First let me complete my statement. 

But as the paper money was issued, of course prices began to 
rise, measured by gold—that is, the mark measured by the gold 
dollar. The best economists of Europe and the best financial 
thinkers of the United States know that Germany, if she per- 
sists in this policy of inflation, must reach the same result that 
Russie has reached, and so will have, as the Southern Confed- 
eracy had at the end of the war, large quantities of paper 
money which will be absolutely worthless, shrinking in value 
and requiring more and more of the paper money to purchase 
the most insignificant article that enters into the consumption 
of the people, 

I now yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I agree with the Senator that anyone who 
takes the position that the depreciated currency is in the end 
beneficial to a country is adopting a most fallacious theory. 
The matter to which I wish to take exception is the Senator’s 
statement that the chairman of the committee has ever in any 
way, shape, or manner taken a position of that kind. I cer- 
tainly never have. I have not even discussed that in the con- 
sideration of the pending bill, much less did I ever assume any 
such position. 

Mr. KING. Perhaps I stated it too broadly, and I ask the 
Senator’s pardon. What I meant to say was that the Senator 
from North Dakota, chairman of the Committee on Finance, in 
his very strong discussions of the bill—they have been strong, 
and he has stated the arguments in favor of his position and 
the bill as strong as they could be stated by anyone—has called 
attention to conditions in Germany and the price of labor, the 
low wage paid, and the low price for raw materials and com- 
modities. The inference which I drew from his statements 
was that the cheapness, the low price of labor, and the low price 
of commodities resulted from inflated currency. 


Mr. McCUMBER. No, Mr. President, as I have stated, only 
as measured by the American standard. I have not discussed 
to what extent the depreciated currency of Germany has had to 
do with the lower wages there, but I have simply measured those 
wages in American dollars and in nothing else. I want to assert 
most positively, however, that I do not think a depreciated 
currency is any more beneficial to any country than having a 
lot of outstanding notes which are’ not worth one cent on the 
dollar is beneficial to an individual, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I know the integrity of the soul 
and of the life of the Senator from North Dakota and his sound- 
ness upon fiscal policy. I think he is not sound on the tariff 
question, and, of course, he does not credit my views as squar- 
ing with the principles of a sound economic policy as it relates 
to the tariff. 

However, Mr. President, coming back to the point which I 
was discussing, it is obvious that if Senators or anyone else 
attribute to Germany any superior supremacy or any adyan- 
tage in the industrial world because of her inflated currency 
they must soon abandon that position, as Germany will be com- 
pelled to abandon that position. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not know whether or not 
my colleague is aware that in Germany the only advantage 
that can possibly come from her depreciated currency is that 
Germany regulates the amount of rent which shall be paid by 
the laboring man, the prices at which his food shall‘ be sold to 
him, the prices of the clothing which he buys. In that way 
there is an advantage in Germany in the making of goods. No- 
body has ever dreamed that a depreciated currency in the end 
would save any country or be of any advantage to any country. 

However, the conditions which I have described are now in 
existence in Germany. Under the German form of government 
the man who has a house to rent may be compelled to rent it 
at a certain rental; the man who has goods of a certain class 
to sell may be compelled to sell them at a certain price; and 
the laborer who is to be paid is compelled to be paid a cer- 
tain price. Those are the advantages, and the only advan- 
tages, that come from the existence of a depreciated currency, 
and those advantages, Mr. President, Germany to-day has. 

Mr. KING. I am familiar with the regulations which in the 
past have been promulgated by the new German Government 
under the Presidency of Mr. Ebert. I know, however, the res- 
tive attitude of the people of Germany toward what they regard 
as unjust and improper regulations, There have been such 
protests against some of those regulations as that many modifi- 
cations of them have been made. It is only a question of a little 
time when there will be a revolution in Germany—lI do not mean 
a political one—that will be so powerful against what might 
be denominated these paternalistic impositions as that they 
will be swept away. 

As I have stated—and I ask pardon for the repetition—on 
the ist of this month, notwithstanding there had been an in- 
crease in wages only a short time before, there was an increase 
of 40 per cent in wages demanded by the laborers in Germany, 
We all know the power of the labor organizations in Germany, 
We know, as was so succinctly and forcefully stated by the 
distinguished Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sramons], 
that there is manifesting itself a world solidarity among the 
laboring people. Whether we like it or do not like it, there will 
come a time when the wages paid in the country where they 
attain the highest rates will measure the wages in substantially 
all other civilized countries. 

I confess that I look with a good deal of apprehension upon 
the movement toward a world union of the laboring classes. 
We know what is being done—it is ascribed to the La Follette 
bill; I make no comment, one way or the other—among the 
laborers in the marine world. The higher wages paid upon 
American vessels have brought higher wages upon other ves- 
sels, and the higher wages paid in the United States undoubtedly 
have been reflected in demands for higher wages in other coun- 
tries. In Canada we know that the labor unions are in con- 
stant apposition to the labor unions here. They have interna- 
tional meetings in Ottawa one year and possibly the next year 
in some city in the United States. A scale of wages is adopted 
which is substantially the same in Canada as that which pre- 
vails in the United States. 

We have international wage meetings in the City of Mexico 
and representatives go there from the United States. Interna- 
tional wage gatherings are held in European nations to which 
representatives of the civilized nations go. 

There is a leveling process, Mr. President, in the wages paid 
throughout the civilized world, and as that leveling process is 
effectuated it manifests itself in a leveling process in the prices 
of world commodities. We may fight against it as much as we 
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like, but the tendency in prices is to a world price level. There 
is practically a world price level in agricultural products and 
in many other products. I admit that there are many excep- 
tions to the statement which I have made; but I am merely 
stating that there is a tendency in this direction; and in time 
and it will not be very long—we shall find, Mr. President, that 
the cost of production of many of the articles embraced in this 
bill will be substantially the same throughout the civilized 
world, and the cost of labor will be substantially the same 
throughout the civilized world. When I say the“ cost of labor” 
I do not mean necessarily per man, but measured by the result 
of labor rather than by the number of employees, for in some 
countries, because of superior skill or initiative or ingenuity, 
one mam may perform and does perform more work than will 
be performed by a workman in the same craft in some other 


country. 

Mr. President, I protest again against these efforts to affright 
the Senate and the country by holding up Germany as a great 
juggernaut that is about to be rolled over the prostrate form 
of this puissant Nation. In my judgment, it is no creditable 
view of the power of our own Nation, and it is ascribing to 
Germany a power and a resiliency which she does not possess. 
I repeat what I said in the beginning, before the interruptions 
occurred, that in some articles even now the cost in Germany 
is greater than it was before the war. It can not be otherwise. 
There have been excised from Germany by the Versailles treaty 
Alsace and Lorraine; a part of her territory was given to Bel- 
ginm, although only a small area, it is true; a considerable 
part was taken from her and awarded to Poland; she has been 
divided by the corridor that runs to the free city of Danzig. 
Some of her iron mines have been taken from her; much of her 
coal has been taken from her; a large part of her potash has 
been given to Alsace. 

Stripped of her ships, stripped of many of her resources, in- 
cluding her colonies; burdened by financial. obligations imposed 
by the Versailles treaty of more than 130,000,000,000 marks, it 
must be obvious to the most superficial observer of economic 
conditions and world conditions that Germany for many years 
will be prostrate. How is Germany going to meet the tre- 
mendous burdens placed upom her? N 

Moreover, Mr. President, she will be compelled to buy in the 
markets of the world raw materials in order that she may en- 
gage in manufacturing enterprises to the extent that she en- 
gaged in them prior te the war. She can not hope to achieve 
any degree of success in a manufacturing or industrial way ex- 
cept by the purchase of millions of dollars’ worth of products 
from other countries annually. She has to buy our cotton; she 
desires to and must buy copper and many other raw materials 
from this country as well as from other countries. It is absurd 
to say, when she has got to trade in the world on the gold basis 
in order to buy the things she needs, that she occupies the great 
advantage to which some of our Republican friends are con- 
stantly referring. 

My good friend from Ohio [Mr. Wrts] said that a friend of 
his who was over there speaks about the number of Americans, 
over there who are buying or preparing to buy. I do not know 
what the particular facts are, but I do know that there are 
Americans going into all countries where they can find markets 
for the purpose of selling and, of course, in many instances for 
the purpose of buying. Of course, we are buying something 
from Germany. Last year we imported approximately $88,- 
000,000 worth of products from Germany, but we sold to Ger- 
many approximately $300,000,000 worth of our products. I have 
no doubt that some of the men referred to in the suggestion of 
the Senator from Ohio who had gone from America were sell- 
ing American goods to Germans, and they were, of course, 
buying in return German goods for this market; exchanges were 
being made. Is it wrong for Germans to come here to buy 
our goods? It is all right, I suppose, for Germans to come over 
here and buy $800,000,000 worth of our goods, but it is wrong 
for Americans to go over there to buy $88,000,000 worth of their 
goods. As a matter of fact, Germany would not have pur- 
chased approximately $300,000,000 worth of our products unless 
she could have paid for some of them by selling to us $88,000,000 
worth of her products. 

We benefited by our representatives going to Germany: 
Doubtless they found markets there for our surplus products, 
and I have no doubt there are many representatives of Ameri- 
can houses, of American manufacturers, of American vendors, 
in Germany seeking markets there for surplus American 
products. 

Mr. President, I wanted to say just a word or two about the 
item which is under discussion—phosphorie acid—and I would 
not have alluded to these other matters except for the remarks 
which have been made by some of my Republican friends. 


In the first place, I want to call attention to the fact that 
phosphoric acid is made by the General Chemical Co., which has 
deen absorbed by or constitutes a part of the great trust, the 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation of the United States, one 
of the trusts of the United States—and there are a good many. 
It has a capital of approximately $300,000,000. It has-absorbed 
a great number of chemical houses or chemical plants and 
chemical corporations that for a number of years operated inde- 
pendently in the United States. I charge that the Allied. Chemi- 
cal & Dye Co., with its enormous holdings; is a trust and has 
sought benefits under the schedules of this bill. It is interested 
in phosphoric acid. It manufactures it. It doubtless was 
interested in having it transferred from the free list to. the 
dutiable list. Why, even in the Payne-Aldrich Act it was not 
deemed wise or prudent to put phosphoric acid upon the duti- 
able list, but in this bill the trusts have become so dominant 
that they have insisted that phosphoric acid be placed upon the 
dutiable list. If not the trusts, who else? Why was it done? 
Who are demanding it? What are the reasons for it? 

Another large organization, with capital going into the mil- 
lions, is interested in this product. That is the Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Co., of Missouri; and my recollection is that in the 
House hearings a’ brief was filed, signed by Mr. Edward Mal- 
linckrodt, Which was à plea for a tariff upon this article. The 
Victor Chemical Works, of Ilinois, is a manufacturer of phos- 
phoric acid, as is the Warner Chemical Co., and Powers, Weight- 
man & Rosengarten Co. 

Let us see, briefly, the uses to which this product is put. 

The principal uses of phosphoric acid, according to the 
Statement made by the Tariff Commission, are in medicine, 
dental cements, and beverages. I have called attention re- 
peatedly, and I shall do so often again during the course of 
this discussion, to the fact that the drug men and the chemical 
men and the manufacturers of medicines seem to have had a 
free hand in drawing these schedules. Nearly every medicine 
is put upon the dutiable list, and the people are to pay tribute 
to these great drug companies, chemical companies, and me- 
dicinal companies that have grown fabulously rich in vending 
their products to the American people. 

The domestic production of phosphoric acid in 1914 was 12,- 
420,191 pounds. The import for that year was 528,826 pounds. 
Of that import 65 per cent came from England, not from 
Germany. Germany seems to have been but a small factor. The 
maximum post-war import was less than 8 per cent of the 
1919 domestic production—3 per cent and yet we are to give 
the trusts and great concerns, who are so powerful in 
bringing about the enactment of this law, this tariff upon 
this article. 

The imports in 1914 I have stated. Reading from the statis- 
tics of imports and duties in the fiscal year 1908 there were 
209,925 pounds imported; in 1909, 144,462; in 1910, 306,175; in 
1911, 405,007 ; in 1912, 434.902; in 1913; 504,883; in 1914, 528,826; 
in 1915, 265,193; in 1916, 71,568; in 1917, 138,666; in 1918, 
17,711, showing, of course, a remarkable decline. In the cal- 
endar year 1918 the imports were 4,501 pounds; in the calendar 
year 1919, 10,925 pounds; in the calendar year 1920, 308,974 
pounds; and in 1921, for nine months, 50,338 pounds. 

Why should there be a tariff rate upon an import where the 
amount imported bears such a small ratio to the domestic pro- 
duction? Of course, the only object is to enable the domestic 
manufacturer. to increase the price so that those who buy 
medicines will be compelled to pay tribute and those who buy 
this product for beverage purposes—and it is used in the soda 
fountains—will have to pay an additional price. It is tribute 
levied by the trust. 

Mr. President, I have more regard for a robber, a brigand 
who goes-out on the highway and holds you up with his gun, 
than I have for some of these trusts and corporations who exer- 
cise their tremendous influence and power to drive through 
tariff legislation to rob the people and increase their own illicit 
gains. Dick Turpin was an honest man, measured by some 
who are beneficiaries of this tariff law. 

I have stated that under the Payne-Aldrich law this product 
was free, and under the Underwood tariff law it was free. 

Mr. President, I appreciate that nothing that can be said will 
change the results. The bond has been signed, and it will be 
executed. The tariff bloc and others are going to put this bill 
through as it is before us. If an angel from heaven were to 
come down into this Chamber and, with flaming sword in his 
hand, tell the Republican reactionaries who are sponsoring this 
bill that it was infamous, that it was injurious to the American 
people, it would not change the result. We can only challenge 
the attention of the country to the evils of this bill and then 
take a roll call, and let our Republican victors go before the 
people to justify their course, 
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Mr. President, as I indicated, when we reach the free list I 
shall move to place phosphoric acid upon the free list. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, as no angel in heaven is 
telling us about this bill being infamous, but only those who 
are opposed to the protective principle, I wish we could have a 
vote upon that question as expressed in this item. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I move to strike out, on page 3, 
line 2, “2 cents” and to insert in lieu thereof “3 cent,” so as 
to read: 

Phosphoric acid, 3 cent per pound. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harrer in the chair). 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Harrison McKellar Smoot 
Borah eflin McKinley Spencer 
Bursum Hitchcock McLean Sterling 
Calder Johnson Myers Sutherland 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. Newberry Swanson 
Curtis Kellogg Norbeck Townsend 
Dial Keyes Oddie Walsh, Mass, 
Dillingham Kin, Overman Warren 
France Lad Page Watson, Ind. 
Gooding La Follette Phipps Weller 

Hale Lodge Sheppard Willis 
Harreld McCormick Shortridge 

Harris McCumber Simmons 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Utsh [Mr. Krna] to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. KING. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
ELKINS] to the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry], 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] 
to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reen], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. New], 
which I transfer to the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
PITTMAN], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], which 
I transfer to the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON], 
and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smiru] to 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. STAn¥FrIetp], I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SWANSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] to 
the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CuLperson], and vote 


Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the senior Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Wrams] to the senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Crow] and Vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LODGE (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UN- 
pERWwooD]. In his absence I transfer that pair to the senior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumuitys] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. In his absence I transfer that 
pair to the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] and 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Making the same announcement as 
before with reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote 
s nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. BALL] ; 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] with the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Engr]; 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] with the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr]; 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. WAtsH] with the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] ; 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. CAMERON] ; and 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY] with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst]. 


I also desire to announce the absence on official business of 
the Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] and the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Jones]. 

The result was announced—yeas 15, nays 34, as follows: 


YEAS—15. 
Ashurst Heflin McKellar Simmons 
Dial Hitchcock Myers Swanson 
Harris ones, N. Mex. Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Harrison ing * Sheppard 
NAYS—34. 
Borah Harreld McLean Sterlin 
Bursum Johnson Newberry Sutherland 
der Kellogg Norbeck Townsend 
Capper Keyes Oddie Warren 
Curtis dd Page Watson, Ind. 
Pane Mtoe Stage Wile 
¢eCormic Shortridge s 
Gooding McCumber Smoot $ 
e cKinley Spencer 

NOT VOTING—47, 
Ball Ernst Nelson Robinson 
Brandegee Fernald New Shields 
Broussard Fletcher Nicholson Smith 
Cameron Frelinghuysen Norris Stanfield 
Caraway Gerry Owen Stanley 
Colt Glass Pepper Trammell 
Crow Jones, Wash. Pittman Underwood 
Culberson Kendrick Poindexter Wadsworth 
Cummins La Follette Pomerene Walsh, Mont. 
du Pont Lenroot Ransdell Watson, Ga. 
Edge MeNary Rawson Williams 
Elkins Moses Reed 


So Mr. Kixe's amendment to the committee amendment was 
rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING, Mr, President, I give notice that when we reach 
the free-list schedule I shall move to transfer phosphoric acid 
from the present paragraph to the paragraph under which the 
free list is found. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Finance will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. Amendment passed over on page 3, 
line 2, after the word “acid” and the comma, insert “4 cents 
per pound,” so as to read: * 

Oxalic acid, 4 cents per pound. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I move to strike out the numeral 
“4” and to insert in lieu thereof the figure “ 14,” so that it will 
read: 

Oxalic acid, 11 cents per pound. 

I am going briefly to call attention to a few facts stated in 
the summary furnished by the Tariff Commission to show the 
character of the product under consideration, and what I con- 
ceive to be the lack of reasons for the tariff. 

Oxalic acid occurs in many plants, but commercial supplies are ob- 
tained by chemical processes rather than by extraction from natural 
sources. It is used largely for commercial laundries, for rinsing out 
the last traces of alkali or soap, and for removing iron stains. 

It is apparent from this statement how important it is to the 
people of the United States, not only to those engaged in the 
laundry business but to the households of the land. : 

It is also employed in textile dyeing and printing, for bleachin 
leather, cork, wood, straw, and shellac, and as an ingredient in meta 

lishes. It serves as a reagent in chemical laboratories. Some of 
ts salts are used in medicine and in photography, 

Can there be any product that does not rise to the category 
of the supremely important ones that has more uses than the 
commodity which we are now considering? It would seem 
from the statement of the uses to which it is put that the great 
Mass of the people require it more than those who might be 
denominated as belonging to the classes of the rich. 

Why should there be a tariff placed upon this product which 
is so important to such a great number of people? In the Sen- 
ate committee bill we find 4 cents per pound duty, and in the 
House bill 25 per cent ad valorem. In my opinion, if we are 
to consider pre-war prices, the Senate committee bill is a dis- 
advantage over the House bill. The pre-war wholesale price 
in the United States was 5 cents per pound. 

It is obvious that a duty of 25 per cent would be less than 
the rate which is fixed in the bill of 4 cents per pound. Here 
is an item important to the people, used by the housewives, 
used in dyeing and in printing, in bleaching, as an ingredient 
in metal polishes, and yet it is proposed to give to the manu- 
facturers of the product a tariff of nearly 100 per cent, measured 
by pre-war prices. 

The price on April 24 of this year was from 11} to 13 cents 
per pound. Of course, the price has been forced up by the 
manufacturers here and by war conditions and conditions 
which prevail throughout the world. The wholesale price 
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‘abroad is 15 cents a pound. There can not be any reasonable 


ground for apprehension of competition measured by the pre- 
war prices. The pre-war price, as I have stated, was 5 cents 
per pound. The unit price abroad is 15 cents per pound. Now 
we propose to put a tariff on of 4 cents per pound. Why? Of 
course, there is only one answer. It is to swell the profits of 
the domestic manufacturer. 

Even those who framed the Payne-Aldrich law were satisfied 
with a tariff rate of 2 cents per pound, but the Payne-Aldrich 
law did not satisfy those who made the demands for this rate, 
and it has been doubled, i 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I presume the Senator will 
perhaps state it later, but I would like to have him state 
whether there were any imports of this product during the last 
year. 

Mr. KING. Yes; there were. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What percentage of the 
domestic production were the importations? 

Mr. KING. I do not know the domestic production for the 
years 1920 or 1921, but the survey from which I am reading 
states that in 1919 the domestic production of oxalic acid was 
2,103,500 pounds and the imports for 1919 were 651,600 pounds, 
The papra for the first nine months of 1921 were 1,016,471 
poun 

Mr..WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand the Senator to 
state that the price of the foreign product is higher than the 


price of the domestic product. 


Mr. KING. Yes; 15 cents a pound is the price of the foreign 
product abroad, as shown by the tariff survey. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetis. I understand also that the 
imports are a small percentage of the domestic production. On 
what theory can a tariff be justified on such a product? What 
explanation can be made ‘except the explanation of giving the 
American producers something more out of the pockets of the 
consumers? 

Mr. KING. There is no explanation other than that which is 
implied in the question suggested by my friend, I want to be 
entirely accurate as far as I can in regard to the record. The 
imports are considerable, measured by the consumption. I pre- 
sume, although I am speaking now from hearsay rather than 
from facts, that the imports bear about the ratio of 1 to 3. 
This year the production, I am told, will be more than last 
year. In 1919 the domestic production was more than 2,000,000 
pounds and the imports for the first nine months of 1921 were 
1,000,000 pounds. If the production in 1921 was the same as it 
was in 1919, then the imports would bear the relation of 1 to 3. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In discussing the last 
product, phosphoric acid, I noticed that the Senator made it 
very clear and beyond dispute that an amount equal to 3 per 
cent of the domestic production was imported into this coun- 
try. I heard him ask how a tariff could be justified upon such 
a small importation of a product that is almost entirely pro- 
duced in this country, I was surprised to find absolutely no 
reply from the other side. 

It seems to me if the Senator can continne to show, as he is 
showing, that we are putting tariff rates upon chemicals which 
are produced almost in sufficient quantities to supply the do- 
mestic market, that some answer must be made to the theory 
of protection that simply permits the home producer to raise 
prices and protects no one. 

Mr. KING. The answer is that the Republicans have the 
votes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I wanted an answer also 
as to the last chemical referred to, phosphoric acid. The ques- 
tion went unanswered in the record, although only 3 per cent 
of that chemical consumed ‘here was imported into the country. 

Mr. KING. I may say to the Senator that before we get 
through with the bill I shall show a large number of items as 
to which the imports are less than 1 per cent, and yet the tariff 
rates are enormous. The less the imports—indeed when they 
reach the vanishing point with respect to many of the com- 
modities covered ‘by the bill—the higher the tariff. Of course, 
it can only be justified upon the theory that the Republicans 
have the power, that the trusts and manufacturers and the 
great chemical organizations of the United States ‘have made 
demands and the demands were being acceded to, 

Take the product of phosphoric acid, just referred to. It is 


the product of one of the most vicious trusts in the United 
States, a corporation that has a capital of more than $300,000,- 
000, and yet we rob the poor widow and the sick child for the 
purpose of putting more money into the pockets of the great 
chemical trust whose name I mentioned when we were dis- 
cussing phosphoric acid, 


‘Take the item now under consideration, oxalic acid, which is 
used in such large quantities by every household in the United 
States; is used as a medicine; is used in photography; is used 
so extensively throughout the United ‘States, It is manufac- 
tured in part by ‘Powers, Weightman: & Rosengarten, one of the 
large firms whose brief I find before the committee, in which 
there are so many ‘suggestions as to increases in the chemical 
schedule. It is manufactured also by the Grasselli Chemical 
Co., one of the largest chemical concerns in the United States, 
It is manufactured by the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 
and by the Victor Chemical Co.; and, by the way, the Victor 
Chemical Co., Mr. President, seems to have no limit to the de- 
mands which it has made upon the committees drafting the bill. 
It made demands as to many items. Its representative, with 
reference to oxalic acid, insisted upon 5 cents per pound spe- 
cific duty. The committee have given 4 cents per pound. The 
pre-war price, as stated, was 5 cents and the Payne-Aldrich rate 
was 2 cents. 

Mr. President, what else can be said? What should be said 
with domestic production so large, the product so important, 
and used by so many? Why should we increase the price by 
this.enormous tariff rate? 

The present price is double the pre-war price. It is obvious, 
with no competition from the world, because the world price is 
15 cents, we are turning over this product to the cupidity of the 
trusts. I protest against it. It seems to me that it ought to 
be on the free list, but I have been content, Mr. President, to 
urge the adoption of the same rate which we find in the Under- 
wood law. 

Mr. WALSH ‘of Massachusetts. Does the Senator from Utah 
state that this acid was on the free list in the Payne-Aldrich law? 

Mr. KING. No; there was a ‘specific duty on oxalic acid 
of 2 cents in the Payne-Aldrich law. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, preliminary to what I de- 
sire to say with reference to the rate on this item, let me call 
attention to the report of the Tariff Commission, which states: 

Production: Before the war there was only one producer in the 
United States, who used a process dependent on heating sawdust with 
caustic potash, followed by elaborate chemical treatment. This firm 
had-severe competition from German producers, who have developed a 
newer and apparently cheaper process by heating caustic soda with 
carbon monoxide under pressure, forming sodium formate, which on 
further heating yields sodium oxalate, and this in turn is converted 
inte oxalic acid. During the war several firms in the United States 
undertook its manufacture by the new method, but they are still in the 
infant-industry stage of deyelopment. In 1919 & 3 fi ). 
the output of oxalic acid-was 2,103,500 pounds, valued at $5 5,600. 

Imports: Pre-war imports of oxalic acid, chiefly from Germany, but 
partly from Norway and Great tain, varied from about seven to eight 
million peunds per year, despite a duty of 2 cents per pound. It is 
estimated that the ports were several times greater than American 
production, 

Mr. President, I wish also to quote from the table of statis- 
tics of imports and duties from 1908 to 1918, inclusive. 

Oxalic acid was free in 1908, and we imported 8,853,000 
pounds. Remember that our entire consumption was only about 
10,000,000 pounds, and yet we imported nearly 9,000,000 pounds. 
We have started to manufacture that product in the United 
States. Is the industry worth saving? In 1909 we imported 
9,797,000 pounds, or nearly 10,000,000 pounds. The article was 
then free. In 1910, with a 2 cents per pound duty, we imported 
about 5,000,000 pounds; in 1911 we imported 7,053,000 pounds; 
in 1912 we imported 7,077,000; in 1913 we imported 8,046,000, 
in round numbers. Those importations, I repeat, were when 
there was a duty of 2 cents per pound on the article. 

Mr. President, if we are importing over 8,000,000 pounds 
under normal conditions, and we consume only 10,000,000 
pounds, is it not worth our while to keep the industry in the 
United States? 

We are fast approaching the pre-war prices of the com- 
modity; in the United States the prices are coming down 
rapidly. We shall probably reach the pre-war prices in a 
short time. Undoubtedly foreign countries must again compete 
and will be able to furnish practically all of the oxalic acid; 
but I think it is worth a little more than a 25 per cent ad 
valorem duty in order to maintain the production of this article - 
in the United States. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I understand that the item now 
before the Senate is oxalic acid. I will ask the chairman of the 
committee, the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumsrr], 
if that acid is not used as one of the ingredients in the manu- 
facture of soap? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not an ounce of it is so used. It is used in 
dyeing and for other similar purposes, but not a pound of it 
goes into soap. 

Mr. MYERS, Is it not used at all in the manufacture of 


soap? 
Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. 
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Mr. McCUMBER, It is used to remove the effect ef soap, but 
not in the manufacture of soap. It is used to destroy the alkali 
in soap which may be used in laundering, but it is not used in 
the manufacture of the soap itself. It is generally used, there- 
fore, in the manufacture of fabrics. 

Mr. SMOOT. Take wool, for instance. Wool is washed as 
clean as it can be by either soda or potash, Then, in order 
that the fabric may take the dye evenly it is given a bath of 
oxalic acid, which removes every particle of grease which may 
have been in the wool and which could net be washed out. 
Then the wool is prepared for colors, the same as is cloth or any 
similar goods; but not a pound of oxalic acid goes into the 
manufacture of soap. 

Mr, MYERS. But it is largely used in laundries, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not as soap. 

Mr. MYERS. But is it used in the process of laundering 
clothing? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is used by laundries to remove the grease 
which comes from the body and sometimes adheres to the cloth- 
ing. This acid removes and destroys such stains, but it is not 
soap at all. It destroys whatever grease there may be in wool 
or in the cloth before it is dyed, and destroys the effect of the 
soap that is not washed out. 

Mr. MYERS. Is it used in laundering ordinary clothing by 
laundries? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is used for that purpose. 

Mr. MYERS. For taking out grease spots? 

Mr. SMOOT. Or for taking out iron rust or any disecolora- 
tion that may occur in the clothing incident to its wear; but it 
is impossible to use it in soap, I will say to the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

Mr. MYERS. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am sure the Senator is correct 
in his information as to the use ef this acid, I read from the 
Summary of Tariff Information just a line: f 

Oxalle acid bas a great Lee 15 of uses, the largest probably in com- 
mercial laundries for rins out the last traces of alkali or soap and 
ioe renee fron stains. It is also employed in textile dyeing and 
p 2 

So that the Senator is quite right in considering it as an im- 
portant commodity in laundering. That is the greatest use for 
the article. e 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no, Mr. President; it is not the greatest 
use, although it is one of the greatest uses. Its greatest use is 
in connection with the textile industry. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, I bave just read this language: 

Oxalic acid has a great variety of uses, the largest probably in com- 
mercial laundries, 

I read that from the Summary of Tariff Information. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what the Tariff Commission may say. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Of course, if the Senator from 
Utah has information better than that of the Tariff Commis- 
sion, I can not help that. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘There is not a woolen mill or manufacturer of 
any kind of textiles that does not use it, and they use it by the 
cask or by the carload. I have bought it many a time by the 
carload and I know what it is used for, 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I. was mistaken in supposing it 
to be an ingredient in the manufacture of soap, but it appears 
that it is used by laundries in the process of laundering clothes 
and other fabrics to remove spots and stains. In that respect 
it answers the same purposes as soap and may be used for that 
purpose more effectively than soap. I believe that it ought to 
be on the free list instead of having a duty imposed on it. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I say to the Senator that it would be very 
much better for the American people if oxalic acid was not used 
by laundries, because of the very fact that it has a deleterious 
effect upon the clothing. The reason it is used is because it 
affords the easiest means to remove rust stains and grease 
spots; but many times when clothing comes from a laundry 
and the owner wonders what is the matter with it, the trouble 
arises in large part from the use by the laundry of oxalic acid, 

Mr. MYERS. If that is the result of using too much, then I 
think they ought to use just enough and not use too much. 1 
presume laundries may employ improper methods as well as 
may other concerns. I have had some communications from my 
State about the tariff duty on this commodity protesting against 
any tariff duty on the commodity, and I have been impressed 
with the merits of the protests. I believe that the commodity 
should be on the free list instead of having a duty imposed on it. 

As I understand, the Senator from Utah [Mr. KIxa] has 
offered an amendment to reduce the tariff duty to 14 cents per 
pound instead of 4 cents per pound. I will inquire of the 
Senator in charge of the bill or the Chair if that is correct? 


Mr. SMOOT. I think the motion of the junior Senator from 
Utah was that the rate should be reduced to 13 cents per 


Mr. MYERS. Very well. I move as a substitute for the 
amendment, if I may, that, after the words “ oxalic acid,” the 
words “4 cents per pound,” in line 2, on page 3, be stricken 
from the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppm in the chain). That 
can not be done, as it is an amendment in the third degree. 

Mr. MYERS. I am in favor of putting oxalic acid. on the 
free list. Is my motion not in order, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is not in order be- 
cause it is an amendment in the third degree, 

Mr. MYERS. I was under the impression that a substitute 
could be offered both for the original provision and for an 
amendment, ‘ 

Mr. KING. May I say to the Senator that heretofore, with 
respect to two items, the Chair has ruled that we can only offer 
a motion to place an article on the free list when we come to 
the free-list schedule. So I suggest to the Senator that when 
we reach that schedule his motion will be in order. 

Mr. MYERS. My motion, then, is ruled out of order; and I 
will not say more on the subject at this time, but I will vote for 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kuve]. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just a word. 

I want to say te the Senator from Montana that oxalic acid 
is one of the items of manufacture which was undertaken 
years ago to establish an industry in this country. Along in 
1908 oxalic acid was being sold by the German importer for 
about 84 or 9 cents a pound by the cask or carload, with a 
provision that he would sell whatever oxalic acid the industry 
might wish, providing they would buy other chemicals from 
him, We were not making oxalic acid in the United States, 
but it was conceived that perhaps at the price of 8 or 9 cents 
a pound oxalic acid could be made in the United States, and 
one firm started the manufacture of oxalic acid from sawdust 
in Pennsylvania. That was where the first manufacture was 
Started. Just as soon as the plant got into operation the Ger- 
man importer began to cut the price, and I know that it fell 
to about 5 cents a pound delivered at the mill, until the Amer- 
ican plant was closed up, and then immediately the price began 
to rise. 

Mr. MYERS. I will ask the Senator when that was? 

Mr. SMOOT. That was in 1907 or 1908; I forget the exact 
date. It was before the passage of the Payne-Aldrich bill, 


because the reason why the duty of 2 cents a pound was put in 


the Payne-Aldrich bill was the very fact that this little industry 
had been started here for manufacturing oxalic acid in the 
United States, and it had been shut up entirely by the process 
I have just related. 

When the duty of 2 cents a pound was put on oxalic acid in 
1909 the owners of the little plant began to operate it again; 
but the German cartel, that controlled this industry for almost 
the whole world, made it impossible for them to operate, and 
mae the soon as they closed up the price mounted up again 

y-high. 

I am not going to take the time to tell the Senator how these 


cartels work throughout the world. They are working to-day; | 


but let me make the prediction that if oxalic acid is not made 


in the United States the American purchasers will pay a | 


greater price than they will pay with the duty that we place 
upon it allowing the industry to exist here. 
Mr. MYERS. Does the Senator say that oxalic acid can not 


be made in the United States at all without a tariff duty on it? | 


Mr. SMOOT. I know that it can not. I am just as sure of it 
as that I live. That was demonstrated under the 2-cent rate 
of the Payne-Aldrich law. Of course, there is a new process 
now, but that new process is used in Germany. They do not 
make oxalic acid from sawdust any more. There is a new 
process of making it, and that was first undertaken in Germany, 
but it is gradually being adopted in this country. If you want 
te put yourselves absolutely and completely in the power of the 
manufacturer of this article in Germany vote to put it on the 
free list, and the American purchasers will pay more than they 
will with this rate of duty upon it, because past histery has 
demonstrated it. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I am a believer in a tariff for 
revenue only. I realize that we must raise part of the revenues 
of our Government from the tariff. It is pot practicable to dis- 
pense with that method of raising revenue altogether; but I 
am not much of a believer in the theory, so extensively preached, 
of putting a tariff duty on an article to enable people to manu- 
facture it in this country when they claim that otherwise they 
can not manufacture it—putting it on as a defense against a 
hold-up process on the same article imported from foreign 
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countries. It may work to advantage now and then, once in a 
great while, but I think the theory and practice is subject to 
great abuse. Advantage has been taken of it in a great many 
instances in which the claim is not well founded, I think, and 
I am opposed to the practice altogether, 

Mr. SMOOT. May I read what A. Mitchell Palmer, the Alien 
Property Custodian, said about this very article? 

Mr. MYERS. I shall be glad to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not know the exact date, but I see that 
he gives the date, and I think his statement will carry out what 
I stated: 


As to what we deem unfair practices of com tors, we are in- 
corporate. herewith an extract from the report of A. Mitchell Palmer, 
as Alien Property Custodian, which demonstrates clearly the methods 
pursued by Germany in its competition with the manufacturers of 
oxalic acid in the United States by the dumping of their surplus “goods 


American factory was shut down for a number of months, During 
the shutdown the price was instantly raised to 9 cents. When the 
factory reopened the price was again dropped until 1908, when the 
company failed.” 

I passed through that experience personally. I know how 
they held me up at the time; and not only did they hold me up 
for the price of oxalic acid, but they said, You can not buy a 
pound of oxalic acid unless you buy our alizarin colors at the 
same time.” That is the experience I had with oxalic acid, and 
that is the experience the American purchaser will have if you 
put it on the free list. The only thing to do is to decide what 
you want. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, does the 
Senator mind informing us what he used oxalic acid for? 

Mr. SMOOT. For a mordant in dyeing wools and in dyeing 
cloths in woolen mills. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In very insignificant quan- 
tities? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, I used to buy a carload at a time. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And how long would a car- 
load last? 

Mr. SMOOT. A carload would last me about six months. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. MYERS, Yes; I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I just want to call the attention 
of the Senator to the fact that the latest import price for oxalic 
acid is 15 cents a pound, three times the price before the war; 
and no matter what may have occurred some years ago, back in 
1901 or 1907, that thing is not occurring now under the present 
duty on oxalic acid. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is twice what the price 
was when the Senator from Utah was held up. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Three times the price. -I should 
like to read the figures for the different years. 

Oxalic acid: 1908, 6 cents a pound; 1910, 6 cents; 1912, 5 cents; 
1914, 5 cents; 1916, 32 cents; 1918, 40 cents; 1920, 34 cents; 1921, 
the first nine months, 15 cents. 

So it appears that with our laws as they are now the price in 
this country is three times what it was before the war, and the 
condition which the Senator from Utah pictured to us a moment 
ago has no relation whatever to existing conditions. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, of course I want the Senator 
from Montana to know that the prices the Senator from New 
Mexico read were the invoice prices in the foreign country, and 
the price he is quoting now is the price at which the product is 
sold in this country. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No; Mr. President, What I am 
reading from now is the foreign price on which duties are now 
levied, and if the Senator wants to get some information from 
the Reynolds report he will find this—I believe I will withdraw 
what I said, The 15 cents a pound ts the selling price of the 
foreign article in this market. I did not know about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I thought the Senator had better 
say, and that is what I said. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. I understood that these tables 
which I have stated the other price. The selling price of oxalic 
acid in this market in 1921 was 15 cents a pound; but the 
pre-war price, the foreign price on which the duty was levied, 
was one-third of the present selling price in the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true, and that is not the only item of 
the kind here. The cost of everything went sky-high. There 
was not anything in the chemical schedule that did not advance. 
This does not differ from the other items of the bill. Just 
exactly what I have stated here will take place if we have free 
oxalic acid. There is not any more doubt about it than that we 
live. That is what is going to take place if it is done, and the 
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only question is whether we want to undergo the experience 
that we have had in the past. 

If I were going to criticize this schedule, I would not stop at 
these little things that have a duty of about 10 or 11 per cent— 
I mean, if I were opposed to it. I would take the items here 
where the rates are higher than are actually necessary, high 
rates. Of course, if it is just a question of taking up time, take 
every item, just as you are doing; but do you think the Ameri- 
can people are going to object where an industry is given a duty 
of 11 or 12 per cent? I do not think so. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I have already had objections 
from my State, I will say that I know that the Senator from 
Utah is a remarkably well-informed man about all matters per- 
taining to the tariff, on facts and figures; but I think the 
theory which he announces on this occasion is full of danger 
naa 70 * past has been frightfully abused, and I am very 
shy of it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I think it 
ought to be said that there is considerable reason for giving 
attention to these chemical items, though the rates appear to 
be small and the volume of business not large measured in dol- 
lars, An examination into these schedules tends to show the 
haphazard and unscientific method of fixing tariff rates in this 
bill. Let us examine the last two items. 

In the case of phosphoric acid a very substantial tariff rate 
upon that product has been levied for the first time, as under 
the Payne-Aldrich and Underwood bills both were on the 
free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. We decreased the House rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Phosphoric acid is produced 
in this country in sufficient quantity to take care of almost our 
entire consumption. It was pointed out a few minutes ago that 
the imports amounted to only about 3 per cent of the domestic 
production. Oxalic acid, which sells for about the same price as 
phosphorie acid, is produced in very small quantities in this coun- 
try. We must go into the foreign market to supply our consump- 
tion. Yet the same increase in rates has been made in this bill 
for both these chemicals over those fixed in the Payne-Aldrich 
law. Here are two acids selling for about the same price, and the 
rates are increased the same amount over those of the Payne- 
Aldrich law, though as to one there is no competition from out- 
side, there being no imports, practically speaking, and as to the 
other there is very slight production in this country and we have 
to depend upon foreign importations almost entirely. Upon what 
theory can the Committee on Finance justify an increase over the 
rates of the Payne-Aldrich law on a product which is not im- 
ported at all. and the same amount of increase on a product that 
it is necessary to import in large quantities to take care of our 
consumption? 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Sengtor that the Payne- 
Aldrich rate of 2 cents did not save the industry in the United 
States, but now there are ample facilities for manufacturing 
all the oxalic acid that would be used in the United States, 
In 1919 nearly 60 per cent of the oxalic acid consumed in this 
country was imported, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, in presenting 
the case in favor of the rate in this bill the Senator has touched 
upon a very important question. May I ask him if he believes 
that any product which it is possible to produce in this country 
should receive protection in order to make the manufacture of 
that product a prosperous industry, regardless of the neces- 
sity of importations, because of the unlikelihood of the domestic 
production being sufficient for our consumption? 

Mr. SMOOT. Do I believe that we ought to have an em- 
bargo, does the Senator mean? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No; does the Senator con- 
tend that if we can establish an industry to produce a product 
in this country which will compete with the same product from 
foreign countries, we ought to give that product, even if we can 
produce only 5 per cent of the domestic consumption, a protec- 


tive tariff rate? 


Mr. SMOOT. No; if that is all we can produce in this coun- 
try; but, as to oxalic acid, I want to say to the Senator that 
we have one company in the United States which testified they 
could make 5,000,000 pounds of it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does not the record show 
that there has been less than 25 per cent of the consumption of 
oxalic acid produced in this country? 

Mr, SMOOT. In some years; yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And a good deal less than 
that in other years. 

Mr. SMOOT. In 1919 the output of oxalic acid was 2,103,500 
pounds, valued at $545,600, and the importations in the same 
year, in quantities, were 651,609 pounds. I will say to the 
Senator that if we could not make it in this country, or if we 
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were at a disadvantage as to the raw materials which may 
enter into it and are required for its manufacture, and the 
production was only 5 to 10 per cent, I do not think it would 
be justifiable to put an exceedingly high rate on it for the 
purpose of protecting that 5 or 6 or 10 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In the matter of providing 
a protective duty I am willing to consider the difference in the 
cost of production abroad and at home, but I am not willing 
to impose a protective duty when the facts produced merely 
show a difference in cost of production at home and abroad. 
I want some evidence that even with a fair protective duty 
the product can be sold to the American people at a fair price. 
If the articles will cost an unrensonnble sum of money to the 
consuming public with a protective duty, we should put ‘such, 
urticles on the free list. What do we have a free list for? A 
free list exists in tariff bills simply because Congress believes 
there are some commodities we can not produce in America at 
any price that is reasonable to demand of the American con- 
sumer, 

Mr. SMOOT. This is not one of them, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Phosphoric acid was con- 
sidered one of them under two laws, under the Payne-Aldrich 
law and under the Underwood law. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have passed that item. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But when you framed this 
bill you picked two articles, one produced wholly in this coun- 
try, the other produced here only in part, and you increase the 
rates on both of them over the Payne-Aldrich rate to the same 
extent. I can not understand how you arrive at that conclu- 
sion. What method did you use? What scientific principle did 
you use or apply? 

Mr. SMOOT. As I remember, phosphoric acid was on the 
free list under the Payne-Alérich law, and is also on the free 
list under existing law, but the committee has recommended a 
rate of 2 cents on it. That is not quite the same as advancing 
from 2 cents to 4 cents. That is quite different. The Senator 
ought to take into consideration the fact that where Germany 
sets out to control an industry and furnish the world with 
the product under her form of government and under her 
practices in ‘the past she has permitted what are called cartels, 
and every ounce of the product is controlled by those organi- 
zations. They can raise the price to this country to a height 
sufficient to enable them to cut the prices to another country, 
‘and that is what they do. If the Senator's theory were cor- 
rect, Germany weuld control the products of the world, be- 
cause she would never allow any country to build up an indus- 
try, and the only way an industry could be built up would 
be for the countries to build up industries as against her. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It does not control the 
production of phosphorie acid that we just voted upon, be- 
cause we do not import this product. Almost our entire con- 
sumption is produced in this country, and yet you have in- 
creased the tariff rate equal to that placed on oxalic acid, 
which is only produced here in small amounts. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not quite catch what I mean, 
If we had no protection on oxalic acid in this country, or if 
we had protection ‘on it to the extent of 2 cents, Germany 
would do just as she did before. She would kill the industry 
Ir she had to sell the product at a loss, as she did. When it 
was killed she raised the price from 4} cents to 9 cents im- 
mediately. In some cases we have to look at just such a situa- 
tion as that. There are very few articles in that class perhaps, 
buf there are some, and I myself know that the report of A. 
Mitchell Palmer as to oxalic acid is absolutely true. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Has the American producer 
ever made it at less than 9 cents? 

Mr. SMOOT. They tried to meet the competition until they 
went broke. They had to sell at less than cost, and failed. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So even the price, as in- 
creased by Germany, was less than the price at which the do- 
mestic producer was able to make and sell it? 

Mr. SMOOT. There was no guestion about the American. pro- 
ducer being able to make it at 9 cents, but when the Germans 
reduced it to 44 cents, the domestic producers could not make it. 
They tried to compete until they failed, and that is what would 
happen to any other manufacturer who manufactured it if we 
did not have the duty. Under our form of government there is 
only one way to protect an industry in a situation like that, and 
that is by a tariff rate. Our form of government will not allow 
these cartels to be formed, und all of the profits pooled at the 
end of a year, and each manufacturer told by the cartel, “ You 
shall furnish this to go to South America; you shall furnish ihis 
to go to North America; you shall furnish this quantity of this 
article to go to England.” Then all of the gains are gathered 
into one pot at the end of the year and distributed according to 
the amount of production of that article in Germany, We can 


not do that in this country, and I knew that the Senator from 
Massachusetts would not think of voting for a law granting any 
such power as that to any set.of men living in America. 

I only mentioned this because of the fact that.oxalic acid was 
being discussed, and I had my fingers burned, and know what 
it means. This is the very item about which I had seme ex- 
perience, and was perhaps one of the very first things that 
caused me to begin to study what these cartels in Germany 
were, and what form of business honesty there was in that coun- 
try which would allow such a thing to take place. 

The PRESIDING OFFIOER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krne] to the 
‘committee amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

‘The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk l 
ceeded to call the roll. š 

Mr, HARRISON (when his nanre was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. BLXKTxSI 
to the junior Senator from Rhode Island IMr. Gerry] and vote 
„Jen.“ 

Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. New], 
which I transfer to the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrr- 
MAN] and vote “yea.” 


Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 
Mr. STANLEY (when his name was called). I transfer my 


pair with the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Densr] to 
the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Cursrrson] and vote“ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I, 
transfer my pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Wr. naxts] to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow] 
und vote “nay.” 

The roll call was conctuded. 

Mr. BALL. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Fierower]. I transfer that pair to the 
Junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pv Pont] and vote “nay.” 

Mr, DILLINGHAM (after having voted in the negative). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
to the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BraNpeore) and allow my 
‘vote to stand. 

Mr. DIAL (after having voted in the affirmative). I have a 
pair with the Senator from ‘Colorado [Mr. Prrers]. I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] and allow 
my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cameron] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. WATSON]; > 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Enere] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGRĦUYSEN] with 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH]; and 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Srmaaxol with the 
Senator from South ‘Carolina [Mr. SMITH]. 

The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 34, as foHows: 


YEAS—17. 
Ashurst Tones, N, Mex. Robinson Underwood 
Dial Kin ard Walsh, Mass. 
Harris M Simmons 
Harrison Myers Stanley 
Heflin Overman Swanson 
NAYS—34. 

Ball Harreld McKinley Sutherland 
‘Borah Johnson cLean wnsend 
Bursum Jones, Wash. MeNary 
Calder Kellogg Newberry Warren 
Capper Keyes Oddie Watson, Ind. 
Curtis Ladd Page Weller 
Didlingham 85 this 
Gooding McCormick Smoot 
Hale McCumber Spencer 

NOT VOTING—45. 
Brandes Fernald New Reed 
Brouss: Fletcher Nicholson Shields 
Camere France Norbeck Smith 
Caraway j Frelinghuysen Norris Stanfield 
Colt Gerry Owen Sterling 
Crow Glass Spor Trammell 
Culberson Hitch Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Cummins Kendrick Pittman Watson, Ga. 
du Font La Follette Poindexter Williams 
— Lenroot Pomerene 
poi Moses Ransdell 
Ernst Nelson - Rawson 

So Mr. Krxe’s amendment to the committee amendment was 

rejected. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Finance will be stated. 

The Reaprnc Creek. On page 3, line 3, after the word “ acid” 
and the comma, insert “ 12 cents a pound,” so it will read: 

Pyrogallic acid, 12 cents per pound. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I move to strike out the numerals 
“72” in line 3, after the word “ acid,” and insert in lieu thereof 
the numeral “6,” so that it will read: 

Pyrogallic acid, 6 cents per pound. 


I wish to occupy but a brief time on this amendment. The 
House bill provides 25 per cent ad valorem and the Senate com- 
mittee bill 12 cents a pound specific rate. The Payne-Aldrich law 
provided 25 per cent ad valorem and the Underwood-Simmons 
law 12 cents per pound specific. The reasons which might have 
justified the rate in the Underwood-Simmons law or in any 
other preceding measure do not now exist. It was shown during 
the discussion of gallic acid that pyrogallic was germane 
to that acid. It is produced by the heating of gallic acid. The 
survey states that it is the oldest photographic developer and 
is probably used more than any other; that it is employed in 
medicine and for the dyeing of fur and hair, and in the manu- 
facture of dyes; and that it is an important reagent in the 
chemical laboratory as an absorbent for oxygen gas in gas 
analyses, 

It will be observed that this product, as well as many others 
in the chemical schedule, constitutes a basis for other indus- 
tries and is employed in manufacturing plants and in indus- 
trial developments. The reason why this chemical schedule is 
so important arises from the fact that practically all of the 
commodities found therein enter into the composition of com- 
modities developed in the various manufacturing industries of 
the United States. Of course, if we raise the prices of these 
primary products, they must be carried to intermediates or fin- 
ished products, and pyramided as they are carried on until 
finally the ultimate consumer must bear the entire burden, 

When a tariff is added to one of the fundamentals employed 
in the manufacturing business of the United States, as stated, 
that is added to the cost of the first product of which it forms 
a component part. That product, finding refuge in some other 
schedule in the bill, looks for a tariff and profits, and the first 
tariff which was attached to the fundamental or primary prod- 
uct is carried into that manufactured product, and that product 
perhaps becomes the basis of some other enterprise or some 
other commodity in a more highly finished state, and that tariff 
is carried into that product and in turn passes on to the ulti- 
mate consumer, In this way these small items in the aggre- 
gate constitute an enormous burden placed upon the people. 

Complaints may be made that we are attacking small items. 
The distinguished Senator from North Dakota [Mr. MCOUMBER] 
complained because we criticized the tariff upon a number of 
medicines. Because they are consumed in small quantities by 
individuals he felt that the people should bear with equanimity 
the burdens which were thus imposed upon them. It is the 
small additions and accretions incident to the sustenance of the 
families of the people, Mr. President, which in the end place 
upon them such oppressive burdens. 

We are pleading for reasonable prices for primary and basic 
products. because in so doing we are ministering to the welfare 
of the great mass of the people and are stimulating home in- 
dustries and larger production. As we stimulate production we 
increase the demands for labor and augment the prices which 
are paid to laboring men. It seems to me as plain as the light 
which shines upon us through the beautiful skylights above 
that as we burden the primary product we are burdening the 
development of the industrial life of the people. 

When we throw bowlders into the stream they constitute im- 
pediments to the moving waters. If they are huge bowlders 
they may, if we cast a sufficient number into the stream, divert 
the waters which pass beyond the banks and carry danger and 
destruction to life and property. We want a free current—and 
by that I am not speaking of free trade. We want, so far as 
possible, to have an unobstructed current for the development 
of the industries of this great land. We can dominate the world 
in manufactured products and can sweep the nations with a 
great flood of commodities produced in our own land, and send by 
sail and by steam and railroads our commodities to bless the 
world and to benefit the people of the United States. 

Now, Mr. President, here is a product not in itself of great 
importance and still it is one of the essentials in the industries 
of the land. Yet we are to put a tariff upon it. During the 
first nine months of 1921 we imported 22 pounds. I have no 
doubt under the construction of the embargo act the importa- 
tion has been somewhat interfered with. Let me repeat what 
I said once before, that the embargo act was a fraud; it was a 


deception upon the Senate as well as upon the American people. 
Under the construction placed upon it there are thousands of 
commodities which are embargoed. Seeking to help the dye 
monopoly, we hate aided the chemical industry by giving them 
& Monopoly upon hundreds and hundreds of articles which are 
denominated synthetic chemical products, 

In 1920 we imported 888 pounds of pyrogallic acid. The for- 
eign unit value of this product for last year was $2.05; that is, 
this product is being sold abroad at $2.05 wholesale. The price 
in the United States on the 24th of April, as I get the figures 
from the publications relating to drugs and medicines, was $1.20 
to $1.35 per pound—that is, for the crystals—and the resubli- 
mate was $1.60 to $1.75 per pound. We are producing it and 
selling it in the domestic markets at less than it is being pro- 
duced and sold for in the foreign market. As stated, the foreign 
price during the first nine months of 1921 was $2.05 and in the 
United States from $1.20 to $1.75, dependent upon the grade. 
What reason is there for a tariff on this commodity? 

There is only one reason. It is to increase the price for the 
domestic producer. It is manufactured by the Mallinckdrodt 
Chemical Works, to which I have referred heretofere, by Powers, 
Weightman & Rosengarten, and by the Eastman Kodak Co., and 
by Zinsser & Co. Let me say that the latter corporation sent a 
representative, as I recall, who, if he did not testify, filed a 
brief in which he asked that the tariff be 40 cents per pound. 
The brief of Zinsser & Co. is found on page 66 of the House 
hearings. Forty cents per pound was asked as a tariff duty. 

Mr. President, I think the rate which I have suggested is more 
than ample for protection, if protection is needed, and if reyenue 
is desired that rate will afford some little revenue. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, this acid bore a rate of 25 
per cent under the Payne-Aldrich law; it bore a rate of 12 cents 
per pound under the Underwood-Simmons law. We have given 
it the same rate as the present law, namely, 12 cents per pound. 
The present price quotations are $1.20 and $1.75 per pound, 
American valuation. On the $1.20 per pound price the rate 
would be equal, of course, to 10 per cent ad valorem. The pre- 
war import price was about 90 cents per pound, and on the 
basis of 90 cents per pound the rate of 12 cents per pound would 
be equivalent to about 13 per cent. That I regard as an ex- 
tremely light ad valorem duty; and I think that the rates in 
the Underwood-Simmons law were practically right in this 
instance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krtne] to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee of Finance was, on 
page 8, line 4, after the words “stearic acid,” to insert 13 
cents per pound,” so as to read: 


Stearic acid, 13 cents per pound. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment reported by the Committee on Finance. : 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I have been 
looking over some of the information regarding this item and 
I find that it is very meager; yet stearic acid is a very im- 
portant commodity and is consumed to a very large amount. 
I merely wish to give to the Senate all the information that 
there is on this subject which can be found in any of the 
documents which have been furnished from the Tariff Commis- 
sion or in the hearings. There was not a word of testimony 
about this item before either the Committee on Ways and 
Means in the other House or in the Finance Committee of the 
Senate. 

The only statements we have in regard to stearic acid is 
comprised in a little over one-half page in the“ Summary of 
Tariff Information.” The Tariff Commission has made no 
survey so far as this item is concerned that I know anything 
about; at any rate, there is no reference to it. 

All that we find is that there is about 1 inch giving a descrip- 
tion of stearic acid as being “a hard, white, waxlike substance“; 
that it “is a fatty acid obtained from the same sources as 
oleic acid.” Its color is given, and also the form in which it is 
found. It includes two grades, medicinal and technical, Then 
this statement tells the purposes for, which it is used. The chief 
use of it is “for making candles, With or without the addition 
of paraffin.” The summary speaks of the production in the 
United States. and I will read what is here stated: 

Production: Stearic acid is obtained simultaneously with oleic acid 


or “red oil” from various oils and fats. The domestic production has 
not been so constant as that of oleic acid, but has ranged from 
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571, nds in 1918. The output 
833 655 247 2.305 pounds in 1030) but during the first nine months 
of 1921 amounted to only about 12,000,000 poun 

Then the summary tells us about the imports of stearic acid 
and states: N 

r f from 36,810 unds, val a 
j 820 55 in 1011.4 119,549 eta valued at $12,160, in 1913. Only 

8 pounds were imported in 1917. 

Then it gives us the statistics for the later years. In 1919 the 
importations were 3,737 pounds; in 1920 they were 2,350 
pounds; in 1921 they were 27,678 pounds, 

The unit value of the imported product is given for the year 
1919 as 21 cents, for 1920 as 20 cents, and for 1921 as 89 cents. 
I can not understand how the figures “89 cents” are arrived 
at; but that is the information furnished here. It must have 
been a peculiar class or kind of commodity. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, let me call the Senator's 
attention to the fact that that figure is an error in printing. It 
should be 8.9 cents instead of 89 cents. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I thought there must have been 
some error, because I could not understand how 89 cents could 
be correct. 

That is the only information we have on this subject. Here 
we have a production in the highest year, 1920, of over 24,000,000 
pounds, and in that year we imported only 2,350 pounds of a 
value of $466. It is true that in the first nine months of 1921 the 
quantity imported was 27,678 pounds, but the American produc- 
tion for the same nine months in 1921 was 12,000,000 pounds; so 
the importations are absolutely negligible. 

The duty imposed upon this commodity is 15 per cent under 
the present law. The Committee on Finance proposes to make 
it 14 cents per pound. I think that the action of the committee 
is merely an attempt to convert the ad valorem duty into a 
specific duty; but do the figures given justify the retention of 
such an article on the dutiable list? I think that the proposed 
specific rate which we find reported from the committee is just 
about the same as the present ad valorem rate. The price of 
the commodity, I think, is around 10 cents per pound; but in 
such cases it seems to me that the only function which a duty 
upon the article can perform is to enable the American producer 
to raise his price, or, in other words, it seems to me that, in 
effect, it is a gift to the American producer. 

There is not a line of testimony as to the cost of production of 
this article. During all these years there have been no importa- 
tions of consequence. The American manufacturer has con- 
trolled the situation, and little of the acid has been imported, 
so little, in fact, that it could not affect the market. 

In addition to that, I may say that in 1921 we produced 
probably 17,000,000 pounds, while the domestic consumption was 
only 5,655,000 pounds, clearly indicating that we must be great 
exporters of this commodity. 

What justification is there on the 12,000,000 pounds produced 
in the first nine months of 1921 to impose a duty of 12 cents a 
pound? At the rate of 12,000,000 pounds for nine months we 
would produce 16,000,000, in round numbers, for the whole year. 
The actual production for the whole year was 17,000,000 pounds; 
but I have based my figures on a production of 16,000,000 for the 
year. On that production, 14 cents a pound would amount to 
$240,000. There are only a few cencerns in this country pro- 
ducing this commodity, and we simply make them a present, it 
seems to me, of $240,000 a year. I can not understand why 
we should make those concerns a present of a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars a year. If it does not work out in that way I can 
not understand why it does not. To make a present of a quar- 
ter of a million dollars a year to one or two concerns, the few 
which manufacture this product, is a very nice little inducement 
to create a friendly feeling around election time. 

I do not know that these people would contribute anything 
to a campaign fund because of this present, but I think they 
would be justified in doing it; but that is not for the good of 
the people of the United States who consume this product. It 
goes into the manufacture of candles, a commodity used in the 
humblest homes in the land. It is bound to enter into that 
price. It is true that the members of the Finance Committee 
may say: “ What difference does it make to add a cent to the 
price of a candle, or a cent to the price of a dozen candles?” 
but I want to say that the people who use candles know the 
value of the penny, and the good women of this country who 
spend the incomes of these humble homes know the value of 
these little pennies, these dimes which are taken from them 
through such processes as this. 

Mr. President, I can not understand upon what principle 
such a duty is levied. I do not believe that at this time it is 
a sufficient answer to say that under the existing law there 
is a duty of about this amount upon this item, Conditions in 
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the United States have changed. People are measuring the 
cost of these things. The world's trade has changed; and it 
seems to me that since this tariff bill has been in the com- 
mittee of the House and in the Finance Committee of the 


Senate during all these months some attempt should have been 


made to work out these duties in the economic interest of the 
people of this country. These are times of oppression; these 
are times when prices are high; these are times when there 
are millions out of employment, and is not this the time to get 
down to a reasonable basis? 

I mention this one item, making these remarks in regard to 
it; but when we realize that hundreds and even thousands of 
articles covered by this great tariff bill are affected in like 
manner, the situation becomes a serious one, and one which 
ought to be given consideration by the Senators in a con- 
scientious way and in a sympathetic way. 

This bill carries these numerous items. As I say, many of 
them are surrounded with just such circumstances as these I 
have been enumerating and are dealt with in like manner. If 
there is any reason why this duty should remain, I think it is 
due to the Senators and due to the people of the country that 
they be told what it is. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Payne-Aldrich law 
carried a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem on this product. The 
Underwood law carried a duty of 15 per cent ad valorem. This 
bill carries a duty of 14 cents per pound. The present quota- 
tion in the United States is from 9 to 10 cents per pound. At 
10 cents per pound, the duty of 14 cents per pound is equiva- 
lent to 15 per cent ad valorem. If I turn to the pre-war im- 
port value, I find that that was 10 cents per pound; so we have 
gotten down in the United States to exactly the pre-war for- 
eign value, and the rate that we have fixed is exactly in ad 
valorem the same as the present rate of the Underwood-Sim- 
mons law. If by our bill, which fixes an equivalent of 15 per 
cent, we are making a gift of $240,000 a year to these people, 
then since 1913 we have been paying $240,000 a year to them. 

I do not believe that that rate was fixed-in the Underwood 
tariff bill for electioneering purposes. I do not believe any 
such thought has entered into the mind of anyone in the con- 
sideration of this bill. It will bring us a little income, per- 
haps very little, but the amount is small; and for the same rea- 
Son that a 15 per cent ad valorem rate was placed on this 
article under the Underwood bill, we are placing its equivalent 
in a specific duty under the present bill. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator if he expects that the levy of this duty will increase 
the price of the domestic producers to the consumers of this 
country? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I do not think it will, Mr. President. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then may I ask what is the 
purpose of levying the duty? I was disturbed when the Sena- 
tor was speaking, and it may be that the Senator has answered 
the question. If so, I am sorry to have to ask him to answer 
it again. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think it can be produced abroad and will 
be produced abroad for less than 10 cents a pound, and I think 
they can pay the little 15 per cent ad valorem duty and still 
compete in the American market. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then the Senator does not think, 
under those circumstances, that that would have a tendency to 
increase the price in this country? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No, Mr. President; I have answered that 
question. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. On other commodities I have 
understood that the duty was levied for the purpose of ena- 
bling the American producer to increase his price; and I do not 
see why the duty here would not operate in the same way. 

Mr. McCUMBER. With the same rate of duty, a 15 per cent 
ad valorem duty, the price has been going down, down, down, 
until it has reached the pre-war price already; so I do not 
think it is going to raise it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I shall not dis- 
cuss this matter further. I will bring up the same proposition 
in connection with a more important item. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Calder Curtis Fletcher 
Ball Capper Dial France 
Bursum Caraway Dillingham Gooding 
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Hale —— Oddie Sutherland 
Harreld Ladd Overman Swanson 
Harris Lodge ge Townsend 
Harrison McCormick Poindexter Underwood 
Heflin McCumber Robinson Wadsworth 
Johnson McKellar Sheppard Walsh, Mass. 
Jones, N. Mex, McKinley Shortridge Warren 
Jones, Wash, McLean Simmons Watson, Ind. 
Kello, McNary Smoot Weler 
Kendrick Newberry Spencer Willis 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-two Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 3, line 14, 
to strike out the words “isopropyl, and,” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “and propyl, 3 cents per pound.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask unanimous consent that we may pass 
over the fourth paragraph for the present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator desire to take that up to- 
morrow or not for several days? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It will not be taken up before to-morrow, 
anyway. I expect to have a meeting of the majority members 
of the committee to go over it again, and I do not know whether 
I shall be ready to take it up to-morrow or not. 

Mr. KING. If I shall not be ready to-morrow, will there be 
any objection to passing it over for another day? 

Mr. McCUMBER. There will not be. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 19, to strike out 
„All chemical elements and all chemical and medicinal com- 
pounds, preparations, mixtures, and salts, and combinations 
thereof,” and to insert “All chemical elements, all chemical 
salts and compounds, all medicinal preparations, and all com- 
binations and mixtures of any of the foregoing,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 

Par. 5. All chemical elements, all chemical salts and compounds, all 
medicinal preparations, and all combinations and mixtures of any of 
the fo ng, all the fo ing obtained naturally or artificially and 
not BE — provided for, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I appreciate the fact that perhaps 
this amendment, in view of the agreement to dispose of the 
committee amendments first, might not be subject to amendment, 
although the phraseology of the general provisions is changed. 
Nevertheless, the rate is the same in the Senate committee bill 
as in the bill as it passed the House, and I am inclined to think 
that perhaps technically under the rule I could not offer an 
amendment at this time. I give notice, however, that later on, 
when we return to the offering of amendments to the text, I 
shall offer an amendment to this provision. 

Mr. LODGE, The Senator certainly has the right to offer an 
amendment to the amendment. 2 

Mr. KING. Not to the rate. 

Mr. LODGE. No; not to the rate. 

Mr. KING. I do not know that I shall object to the basket 
clause. This provision contains a large number of articles. 

Mr. LODGE. I thought the Senator was referring to the 
part in italics. 

Mr. KING. No; I am referring to the ad valorem rates. 
This basket clause changes the rates of existing law from 15 per 
cent to 25 per cent ad valorem. I would like to ask the Senator 
from North Dakota, however, before we leave this provision, if 
I may have his attention, what the reason was for making this 
change. Let me ask two questions in one: How many items 
does the Senator figure are covered by this basket clause? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I could not tell. I am not 
sufficiently well versed in chemistry to contemplate the thou- 
sands of admixtures, and changes of one chemical substance 
into another, which might possibly come under this clause, 

Mr. KING. Under this basket clause there would be various 
compounds, hundreds of articles. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There might be. 

Mr. KING. The rate upon those hundreds or thousands or 
scores of articles, whatever the number may be, is changed 
from 15 per cent ad valorem to 25 per cent ad valorem? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only reason I could give to the Senator is 
that there are not nearly as many items falling in this basket 
clause as there were falling in the basket clause in the act of 
1913, because we have taken so many out. 

Mr. KING. So many have been transferred to other basket 
clauses, 

Mr. SMOOT. No; others have had imposed on them specific 
rates and ad valorem rates, 

Mr. KING. Let me say to the Senator, if I may crave his 
indulgence for a moment, that you have exhibited a disposition, 
in framing the bill, to take from the basket clauses large num- 


bers of items and attach to them specific rates, thereby in- 
creasing the rates in many instances, though not in all. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think, if the Senator will look it up, he will 
find that there are more decreases where the articles are taken 
from the basket clause than there are increases. 

Mr. KING, I think the Senator is in error, I think the in- 
creases will be found to be greatly in excess of the decreases. 
But may I inquire of the Senator why the committee deemed 
it necessary to make an increase of 10 per cent ad valorem 
in perhaps hundreds of articles, many of which are medicines, 
or relate to medicines, or to things essential for the health and 
welfare of the people? 

Mr. SMOOT. Take stearic acid, for instance. That is in 
the basket clause to-day. We take it out and put a duty of 13 
cents upon if, and that is lower than when it was in the basket 
clause. Take oleic acid. That falls to-day in the basket clause. 
I am quite sure the statement I made was correct, although 
I have not actually gone over the details. The items which 
have been taken from the basket Clause and specifically pro- 
vided for in this schedule are at lower rates than they would 
bear in the basket clause. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The junior Senator from Utah asked me 
why the changes were made in the descriptions. They were 
made in conformity with the recommendation of the experts of 
the Tariff Commission. We have followed the exact language 
suggested by those experts in order properly to describe the 
vie ene articles which are intended to be brought under that 
schedule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, line 4, before the words 
“1 cent per pound,” to insert “ three-fourths of,” and in line 
12, cei the word “compounds,” to insert “salts and,” so 
as to read: 


per pound; potassium aluminum sulphate or potash alum and ammo- 
nium aluminum sulphate or —— 

pe pound; aluminum sulphate, alum cake or aluminous cake, contain- 
ng not more than 15 per cent of alumina and more iron than the 
equivalent of one-tenth of 1 per cent of ferric oxide, three-tenths of 
1 cent per pound; containing more than 15 per cent of alumina or 
not more iron than the equivalent of one-tenth of 1 per cent of ferric 
oxide, 3 of 1 cent per pound; all other aluminum salts and 
compounds not specially provided for. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, line 13, to strike out 
“25” and insert in lieu thereof “85,” so as to read: 

All other aluminum salts and compounds not specially provided for, 
85 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. KING. I would like to inquire of the Senator with re- 
spect to this item if refined bauxite is not the basis of a large 
number of the salts which are covered by this paragraph? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is not. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator is in error. 

Mr. SMOOT. Crude bauxite is the raw material, and that is 
not included in this paragraph. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, according to my recollection 
bauxite is not only used in the production of metallic alumi- 
num—indeed, it is the basis of the Aluminum Trust of the 
United States—but there arè developed out of some processes 
applied to bauxite medicinal salts of an aluminum character. 
My opinion is that this paragraph is of very great importance, 
and that if we adopt it in its present form it will operate to the 
advantage of the Aluminum Trust, as well as to the advantage 
of corporations more or less connected with it, although they 
may claim independent action. 

May I just call attention to a few observations I have written 
down bearing upon this item? I will say to the Senator that I 
did not think it would be reached this evening, and I am not 
able to elaborate the discussion of the paragraph as it should be 
presented because of its importance. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. KING. I yield. : 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to ask the senior Senator from Utah 
if this paragraph incluđes metallic aluminum ? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it does not. If my colleague will give his 
attention just a moment, perhaps there may be no further ob- 
jection when I call his attention to the fact that this is reported 
as an increase from 25 to 35 per cent. That throws out the 
basket clause in this connectidn, and it ought to be 25 per cent. 
We are going to ask that that amendment be disagreed to. 

Mr. KING. And that we accept the House rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. Twenty-five per cent on.the foreign valuation 


instead of the American valuation. We want it to conform to 
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the other part of this schedule, and we ask that that be disa- 
greed to, and that the House provision be adopted. 

Mr. KING. Let me ask the Senator if it is the purpose of the 
committee to ask that the Senate committee amendment be 
disagreed to at this time? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; because we do not want to pass it over. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Rather than bring it up again, we want 
to have that action taken. 

Mr. KING. May I say to the Senator that the rate of three- 
quarters of a cent a pound, and one or two others which are 
proposed, increasing the specific rates, I may desire to call up 
to-morrow, and, reserving the right to do so, I have no objection 
to taking a vote upon it now. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has no objection to a vote on the 
pending amendment? 

Mr. KING. No; reserving that right, I have no objection to 
taking a vote upon the amendment as suggested. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. \ 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I beg the Chair not to press 
us too hard about this matter. Let us get an understanding of 
what we are talking about. I want to ask the Senator from 
Utah another. question. 

The first duty that is imposed, three-quarters of a cent, is 
upon refined bauxite. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Refined bauxite is made of a clay, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. A great deal of the bauxite is produced in 
Kentucky and—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. And in Arkansas and Tennessee, 

Mr. SMOOT. Principally Arkansas. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not asking these questioris in a contro- 
versial spirit, but I want to understand it. Are we not now 
producing practically all the bauxite we consume in this coun- 
try? I know that at one time we did import a considerable 
quantity of it. 

Mr. SM 
United States. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And there are no longer any importations of 


e are producing now about all we use in the 


- bauxite to speak of? 


Mr. SMOOT. Not to speak of. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then why should there be a duty upon 
bauxite? 

Mr. SMOOT., Mr. President, this is not the raw bauxite as it 


is taken from the earth. This is the refined product, and the. 


House gave it a rate of a cent a pound; but the Finance Com- 
mittee thought the industry could get along with three-quarters 
of a cent, and cut the rate to three-quarters of a cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator says this rate is not upon raw 
bauxite, but upon refined bauxite? 

Mr. SMOOT. Refined bauxite. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is there any information available which 
would show that we can not produce and are not producing re- 
fined bauxite in this country as cheaply as they are producing it 
anywhere else in the world, and that we do now produce all the 
refined bauxite we consume in this country? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I asked the senior Senator from Utah a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If it is agreeable, I would like to suggest 
to the Senator that we accept the suggestion that we disagree 
to the Senate amendment raising the rate from 25 to 35 per 
cent, and then I will ask that this matter may go over until 
to-morrow. I think there is a palpable error in another item 
in the paragraph, and I would like to look into it further. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is not objecting to the rate of 
three-quarters of a cent on the refined bauxite? 

Mr. KING. I am objecting to it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; I objected to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I mean, the Senators are not objecting to its 
consideration? 

Mr. McCUMBER. That has been adopted. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If it was adopted, it was adopted without 
our understanding, and I did not know it was adopted. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If it has been adopted through a mistake, 
I will ask that the vote by which it was adopted may be re- 
considered at the proper time. But I would like to have the 
other amendments agreed to, and then let the matter go over, 
so that I can look into the one proposition a little further. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from North Carolina asked about 
the importations. If this is going over, I will not take the time 
now to give them to him, or the reason why the importations 
beginning with 1909 were so small, but if he will turn back to 


the figures of the importations of 1910 and the pre-war period 
he will see that there were considerable importations, 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is true. I am not questioning the state- 
ment; at that time there were considerable importations of re- 
fined bauxite to this country. My impression is that at this time 
we are producing in this country practically all of the refined 
bauxite that we consume. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. I will not take the time now to discuss 
the reasons why. We will do that when the item comes up again. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, in order that the Senator may be 
advised of the position of some of us upon this matter and in 
view of the fact that he is to consider it further, I wish to call 
his attention very briefly to one or two points which I think 
may have some influence in determining the final action of the 
majority upon the item. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I do not wish to interfere with 
the Senator's argument, but I wish to ask whether the point is 
made that the rate is 1 cent per pound on bauxite? 

Mr. SMOOT. The point is, I presume, that they disagree to 
the amendment of the Senate wherein the Senate committee re- 
duced it from 1 cent to three-fourths of a cent on refined bauxite. 

Mr. LODGE. That is not the duty on refined bauxite. The 
duty on aluminum hydroxide, or refined bauxite, is one-half of 
1 cent per pound. That is the House rate. The next rate is 
three-quarters of 1 cent per pound on potassium aluminum sul- 
phate, or potash alum, and ammonium aluminum sulphate, or 
ammonium alum, It has nothing to do with bauxite. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Massachusetts is right. I un- 
derstood we began with paragraph 6, and I had not read the 
first bracket. 

Mr. LODGE, The rate on refined bauxite is the same as the 
House rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I had glanced at the bottom of the other page, 
and in turning it over thought it took in the whole thing. 

Mr. LODGE. That is what caused the confusion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is right about that. I did not 
notice that there was a semicolon between the items. 

Mr, DIAL. Mr. President, may I ask some member of the 
committee if this is aluminum out of which they make wire for 
the transmission of electric current? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not refined bauxite. Aluminum is made from 
bauxite, but not from the item which we have under considera- 
tion to-night. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, my position is with respect to the 
three-quarters of 1 cent. Of course, I do not object to a reduc- 
tion. My opinion is that we ought to strike it all out. 

Mr. LODGE. My only point was that the three-quarters of 
1 cent per pound had nothing to do with refined bauxite. 

Mr. KING. I think probably the Senator may be right 
about it. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, absolutely. The Senator will see that if 
he will read it. 

Mr. KING. With respect to the other provision and hoping 
that the committee may reduce the three-quarters of 1 cent to a 
still lower rate, I was about to submit a few observations, but 
if the committee will consider it more fully I shall pretermit 
any further discussion at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment in line 13, which will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 4, in line 13, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “25” and insert in lieu thereof “ 85,” so as 
to read: 

All other aluminum salts and compounds not specially provided for, 
35 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
committee amendment. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. On page 4, line 14, after the 
words “ammonium carbonate,” insert the words “and bicar- 
bonate,” so as to read: 

Ammonium carbonate and bicarbonate, 1} cents per pound. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I would like to 
get some information on this item. There is very little that 
I can find about it in any of the data furnished by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I.will say to the Senator that both items, am- 
monium carbonate and bicarbonate, are used for exactly the 
same purpose, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, I think so, too, but the commit- 
tee increases the duty 100 per cent above what it is now. From 
the information I have upon the subject, I believe it is used 
for a very important purpose. If we are increasing the duty 
upon it 100 per cent, I thought we ought to have some expla- 
nation of it. It is a product that is used in the scouring of 
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wool and the duty is increased 100 per cent. The tariff com- 
mission apparently has very little information on the subject. 
I read in their data that the domestic output is unknown—that 
is, the ammonium carbonate—and now it is proposed to insert 
bicarbonate, which I am told by the Senator from Utah is used 
for the same purpose. 

There is nothing in the information here about ammonium 
bicarbonate. There is nothing to indicate why the duty should 
be increased 100 per cent above the present rate. Unless there 
is some one who can throw some light on the subject I would 
be inclined to indulge in a little speculation as to why it is 
done. We would have to do that. Has the senior Senator 
from Utah any information about it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that ammonium bi- 
carbonate is used, I will not say principally, but largely, in bak- 
ing powder. In faet, we put bicarbonate in with ammonium 
carbonate for the very reason that they are used for nearly 
the same purpose. Chemically they are net exactly the same, 
but the purposes for which they are used in this country are 
nearly the same. It is trne that ammonium carbonate is used 
for scouring wool, but it is not used to a great extent for that 
purpose, I will say to the Senator. It can be used and many 
manufacturers use it in eleansing certain kinds of wool, where 
there is exceedingly heavy, greasy wool; but it is not a material 
that is absolutely necessary in the cleansing of wool. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Has the Senator any informa- 
tion as to the domestic production? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I can not state just what the production 
is, but it is quite large, I will say to the Senator. I have not 
any doubt that they can produce suflicient to supply the de- 
mands of the United States, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Is it not a fact that ammonium 
bicarbonate used in baking powder is exported from the United 
States all over the world? There is nothing said in the informa- 
tion about it; but that is my understanding. 

Mr. SMOOT. The baking powder is exported to many parts 
of the world, but net the ammonium bicarbonate. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I understand that; but the bak- 
ing powder itself is exported, Will the Senator from Utah ad- 
vise us why the duty on ammonium bicarbonate has been in- 
creased 100 per cent, and why it is the Finance Committee re- 
ports to the Senate a bill increasing the duty on ammonium 
carbonate 100 per cent above the present law? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will notice that the importations 
are increasing very rapidly. The committee were advised that 
so far as the quotations of today are concerned, they have 
gotten so low now that the producers can hardly make ends 
meet. The Senator will notice from the report of the im- 
_ portations that they are increasing, and particularly are they 
increasing this year. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Where does the Senator get that 
information? 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 37 of the Summary of Tariff Informa- 
tion, as follows: In 1919 there were 147,952 pounds, in 1920 
there were 298,126 pounds, and in the first nine months of 1921 
there were 327,792 pounds. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That was ammonium carbonate? 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought that was what the Senator was ask- 
ing about. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Of course, I have the informa- 
tion which the Senator has just read. I have that much infor- 
mation right before me, but I particularly wanted to know about 
ammonium bicarbonate, which is the amendment which the 
committee proposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I have not the 
figures here, nor were they given to the committee, other than 
figures showing that the importations were greatly increasing. 
This is all the information I can give the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am satisfied the Senator has 
given us all the information that any member of the Finance 
Committee could give. Upon that kind of information it is 
proposed to increase the duty 100 per cent. That is all the 
information we have. We do not know anything about how 
much is produced in this country. We have nothing as to the 
prices. We have nothing as to the exports, and so far as bicar- 
bonate is concerned we know nothing about the imports. 

Why was this thing done? I call attention te this for the 
purpose of directing attention not only to this item alone but 
to this item as typical of a large number of such items in the 
bill. It seems that wherever there was an item about which 
the committee had no information, and if the rate in the exist- 
ing law was lower than the Payne-Aldrich rate, they auto- 
matically increased the duty to the old Payne-Aldrich law rate. 
The Payne-Aldrich rate, if I am net mistaken as to this par- 
ticular matter, Was 


Mr. SMOOT. The Payne-Aldrich rate was 14 cents. The 
Senator is correct in that, and the rate in an equivalent ad 
valorem would be about 24 or 25 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The present rate on ammonium 
carbonate is three-fourths of 1 cent per pound, and in the act 
of 1909 it was 14 cents per pound. The. present bill proposes to 
i at 13 cents per pound. That is just the idea I had in 

n 


There is an increase proposed of 100 per cent, and the only 
reason which I can discover for it is that that was the rate 
under the Payne-Aldrich law. We have no information here 
as to how much of it is produced in this country. We know 
nothing about how much of it is imported into the country. It 
is a useful commodity, and yet they increase the rate 100 per 
cent. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, can the Senator tell us how 
much revenue we are getting out of it now? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. About the ammonium carbonate 
we have absolutely no information. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What concerns are manufacturing it? 

ee of New Mexico. We have no information on the 
subject. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does the Senator know whether there is 
one big organization controlling the output or whether there are 
a number of them? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. All we have from the Tariff 
Commission is the sta that the domestic output is un- 
known, There is no testimony on the subject before the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House or the Finance Committee 
of the Senate that I know anything about, yet we are increasing 
the duty 100 per cent by the present bill. If anybody is being 
hurt under the present law we do not know anything about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether the Senator wants me 
to read a letter from the Manufacturing Chemists Association 
of the United States in reference to this matter or not. I 
thought the Senator had reference to any information that 
would be received from the Tariff Commission. This is the 
condition that exists to-day. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. What is the date of the letter 
to which the Senator is referring? - 

5 SMOOT. The date of the letter is January 24, 1922. It 
reads: 

May we submit, in addition to our brief of August 8, 1921— 

I do not want to take the time to refer to that brief, because 


this virtually gives in substance what the brief contains in 


detail. The letter is as follows: 

May we submit in addition to our brief of August 8, 1921, additional 
facts quite recently developed to the great detriment of our industry. 

Importations of bycarbonate of ammonia and carbonate of ammonia 
have increased since 1918 from nothing to the approximate quantity 
imported in 1914. -Selling prices of t — product are less 
to-day than before the war. 

The imported product is offered at about one-half of the price at 
which the domestic product can be sold. The foreigners have and are 
closing contracts to supply American consumers with a year’s require- 
ments, and we bave lost during the past month nearly per cent of 
our contract trade for the ensuing year. 

Our production of carbonate of ammonia and bicarbonate of ammonia 
has been discontinued since May of last year, and the plant is now 
operated at less than 20 per cent of its former output. Unless ade- 
quate tariff protection is given, the industry will disappear from this 
country, and the large financial investment will become a total loss. 

Your favorable consideration in conjunction with our brief of 
August 8, 1921, is most earnestly asked. 

Very respectfully, 
MICHIGAN AMMONIA Works, 
GEORGE Ostxx, 
Secretary and Treasurer, 
Derrorr, MICH. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, of course the 
letter which the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] has just read 
was not published in the evidence. It is possible that some 
other members of the majority of the Finance Committee have 
a number of letters of a similar character. I think, however, 
that the Senate is entitled to know it if they have. The other 
day the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loban] read us a 
letter which he had presented to the Finance Committee on 
some subject. The Senator from Utah now has a letter regard- 
ing this matter. It is not given out in a public way; it con- 
tains information about which nobody can know except the 
members of the Senate who are favored with receiving a 
copy of that private letter or being shown that private letter. 

However, take that letter as it is, what does it mean? Here 
is an industry that is closed down. There are hundreds and 
thousands of industries in this country which are closed down, 
but is that beeause the tariff on the goods which they manu- 
facture is not high enough? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is if the importations are mounting day by 


day, and foreign manufacturers are taking the contracts away 
from the American producers at prices with which they can 
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not compete. That will close down any concern. The Senator 
from New Mexico knows that American manufacturers can 
not proceed when they can not make an article at the price 
at which it is offered in the American market by foreign manu- 
facturers. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, if it be assumed 
that an increase of duty is all that is necessary to start an 
industry going, then the Senator from Utah is justified in the 
remark which he has just made; but we do not know what the 
production in the United States of this article is. In this 
instance just a few pounds of the commodity are being im- 
ported. I do not know whether the requirements of the United 
States are 100,000 pounds or 10,000,000 pounds. Apparently the 
Senator from Utah does not know; the Tariff Commission does 
not know, We are not told what would be the effeet of $27,000 
pounds of an article being brought in here if the consumption 
were 20,000,000 pounds, and we do not know whether it is 
er not; but considering all that we are told in the letter which 
has been introduced by the Senator from Utah, of which we 
have had no opportunity to get information until now—take 
everything that is stated in the letter—and I submit that any- 
body who is using the great taxing power of this Government 
ought not to use it without more information than is contained 
in that letter. To increase this duty by 100 per cent when we 
do not know what is the production in this country and when 
we do not know what the consumption is in this country would 
be wholly unjustifiable. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from 
Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Saroor] has suggested to the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
JONES) that some industry had closed down. The Senator from 
New Mexico, however, knows that the tariff rates on imports 
had nothing on earth to do with the clesing down of that 
industry. The contraction of the currency and the deflation of 
credits caused many industries to be closed down and caused 
7,000,000 of American workingmen to be thrown out of employ- 

ment. Now, the Senator from Utah wants to tax the people 
to enrich somebody who is manufacturing something. I want 
to ask him or any other Senator on that side of the Chamber 
what the Republicans propose to do for the farmer whose in- 
dustry is closed down, who has had his mortgage foreclosed and 
his home and farm taken from him, who has moved away and 
is now trying to earn a living by working for wages? What is 
the Senator from Utah doing for the farmer? What is his 
side undertaking to do for this man, the farmer, to whom I 
have referred, multiplied, runs into the millions? Republican 
Senators rush to the rescue of certain manufacturers who want 
to tax the American people for their particular benefit; but what 
are you doing for the common mass of the people, the human 
beings who have a right to live, to have something to do, and 
to have a measure of the prosperity that the country is able to 
produce? I repeat, what are you doing for them? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from Alabama will merely wait 
until we get to schedule 7 of the bill we shall tell him what we 
are doing for the farmers of the country; but I will say to the 
Senator that the farmer, I think, is absolutely satisfied with 
what we are doing for him in this tariff bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the farmers of the United 
States, East, West, North, and South, are not satisfied with 
what the Republican Party is doing for them. What the Sen- 
ator’s party has done for the farmer up to this time is “a 
plenty.” The Senator says that the farmer is satisfied with 
wliat the pending bill has done for him, and tells us not in this 
schedule but in some schedule which is to follow further on 
they will do something for the farmer. That has always been 
the policy of the Senator’s party, but they have never yet 
reached the time where they have really delivered the goods 
to the farmer. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator from Alabama really think 
that protection for the farmer’s products is to be found in the 
chemical schedule of the pending bill? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Certainly. A tax has been imposed on fer- 
tilizer ingredients in this schedule; the tax on potash has been 
increased; and that will increase the price of the farmer’s fer- 
tilizer. That is what the Senator’s party is doing for the 
farmer. 

Mr. SMOOT. When we reach the schedule to which I have 
referred I think it will be time enough to discuss that matter. 
The Senator from Alabama, however, asked me the question, 
and I answered that if he will wait until we get to schedule 7 
he will find there just exactly what rates of duty are given by 
the bill to the farmer's products. I will say that so far as the 


rates of duty are coneerned—and I am not going to talk of 
Wall Street or about the currency 

Mr. HEFLIN. I know the Senator is not. Wall Street is 
doing too much to finance the Senator’s party's political cam» 
paigns for him to say anything against Wall Street. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, well—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. ‘The Senator is very touchy about Wall 


Street. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; but there is no necessity of talking about 
Wall Street so long as the Senator from Alabama is here. 

Mr, HEFLIN. The Senator is right about that, and so long 
as I am able to enter my protest against wrongdoing and crooked 
conduct I shall oppose the control of Congress by Wall Street. 
I would not permit Wall Street to tell Congress what it can or 
can not do, 

Mr. SMOOT. Nor would I. 

Mr, HEFLIN. Nor would you. Why, the Senator is bowing 
ena smiling now and defending Wall Street against my criti- 

sms, 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not defending Wall Street. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator injected Wall Street into this 
discussion. He said the Senator from Alabama will say .some- 
thing about Wall Street. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is that defense? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. Wall Street is a tender spot with the Senator 
and others of his faith: Now, if the Senator will take his seat 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Pornpexter] would like to 
get into this. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Alabama can 
not tell the Senator from Utah when he can take his seat. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I suggested that because I saw the Senator 
from Washington arise. I was only jesting about that. I am 
always glad to hear the Senator, even when he is defending 
Wall Street, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator lives with Wall 
Street; he sleeps with Wall Street; he sings Wall Street. When 
we enter the doors, if he is on the floor we know that it will 
not be a minute until he reaches Wall Street, and when he 
reaches the foot of Wall Street we know just about how long 
it is going to take him before he gets out of Wall Street onto 
Broadway. The Senator has Wall Street for breakfast, he has 
Wall Street for dinner; he thinks of nothing but Wall Street 
during the recesses, and I never saw him but*that Wall Street 
was on his lips or on his mind. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Oh, Mr. President, my criticism of Wall Street 
has upset the Senator’s equilibrium and thrown him into a 
nightmare. [Laughter.] I will trouble his dreams to-night 
with the demand for the deliverance of legislative authority 
from the control of Wall Street, and he is not the only one that 
I will trouble here and on the hustings this fall about Wall 
Street. `; 

The man who comes down here, the captain of industry, and 
takes off his kid gloves and lays them down on the table before 
your Finance Committee behind closed doors, where Demo- 
cratic members are not permitted to sit, and tells you how much 
he wants you to tax the people for the purpose of putting 
money into his pocket, gets exactly what he wants. We are 
going to tell the people who are thus held up and robbed, people 
who are not able to pay their way on the railroads to come to 
Washington, just how you draw the line between them and the 
purse-proud plutocrats of Wall Street. Let the Senator from 
Utah put that in his pipe and smoke it. 

This Government does not belong to Wall Street, although 
there are those in Wall Street who believe that it does, and 
when they can manipulate it as they want to manipulate it 
they feel that it is their private property, I know they despise 
and hate me; every agent they have in public life here in 
Washington or in the public press here in Washington despises 
me and those like me; but I have a duty to perform as much as 
any soldier ever had who shouldered his gun and bared his 
breast to the enemy to fight in the cause of right. I declare 
to you tonight that the greatest battle that this country has 
been called upon to fight is the battle which will be fought this 
year at the polls. 

Thousands of our boys died in France to preserve our liberty. 
What are we going to do here at home to safeguard and pre- 
serve it inviolate? There are those who would use the instru- 
mentalities of the Government for their own personal benefit 
and employ them to the hurt and injury of the masses of the 
people. 

You have brought in here a tariff bill written exactly as 
selfish and greedy interests would have it written. It looks as 
if they wrote it themselves. You have here schedule after 
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schedule which you are unable to explain or justify; and you 
are laying taxes upon people who are unable to pay them. 
What are you doing for the poor fellow who roams the streets, 
begging somebody to give him employment in order that he 
may eat and live? What are you doing for the farmer who 
produces the wherewith to feed and clothe the world? You 
have made a bankrupt of him. What are you doing to the 
local merchant, the little fellow? You have strangled his busi- 
ness to death. What are you doing with the country bankers, 
those mighty agencies for good in the business life of the Na- 
tion? You have strangled them; you have literally turned 
over the money supply of the Nation to the money lords of 
Wall Street. There is where it is. The Senator from Utah can 
not laugh this grim evil out of existence. Thirty-four thousand 
six hundred copies of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp go out of this 
building each day, and go into the homes of the people, so there 
are people who can read the Record and get the truth as it is. 

You can not buy all the newspapers. You have bought a 
grent many of them. The country has already suffered because 
of that. We see the truth stifled and a free-press badly ham- 
pered. Is this country to be ruled by a subsidized press? 

Senators, somebody has got to fight this evil, and fight be- 
fore it is too late. The soldier who would cowardly slink away 
from his duty at the front and surrender his country's cause to 
the enemy ought to be put up against a wall and shot. Why 
should a man be permitted to stay in this body who flinches 
and fails in the discharge of his duty? Are we not expected 
to cry out against dangers that threaten our free institutions? 

What do you see here each day? You are doing nothing to 
help millions of farmers in distress. You have injured the 
farmer, the merchant, and the banker in the agricultural sec- 
tions. You have struck labor a body blow, and you have de- 
nied adjusted compensation to the soldier who saved that flag 
on the foreign battle field. But these purse-proud tariff barons 
come in here and, as I said, take off their kid gloves and lay down 
their silk hats and their gold-headed canes on the table and say: 
„Gentlemen, you recall that we contributed liberally to your 
campaign fund in 1920. Look at your books and you will find 
our names written there. We want our profits increased by 
taxivg the people.” Then you smiled and responded, It shall 
be done,” and you have done it. 

Where is Smracons, of North Caroling, the brave and gallant 
knight who opened this fight in the interest of the people? 
Where are Jones of New Mexico and Kung, of Utah, brave war- 
riors who have so ably opposed these indefensible schedules? 
They were not allowed to be present at your sacred meetings. 
The Republican members of the Finance Committee sat behind 
closed doors and framed this monstrous thing. The distin- 
guished Democratic leader, my able colleague, OSCAR UNDER- 
woon, gets up here and strongly condemns this terrible thing. 
You can not answer his argument, and you simply say: Why, 
you are filibustering; you are delaying the passage of this bill.” 

These Senators say, “ Why, we are on the committee,” some 
of them, “ and we never had a chance to hear the testimony that 
came in, as you sat behind closed doors. We do not know what 
you agreed to do, but here is the proposition, and we want now 
to know something about it. Is there anything unreasonable 
about that? Have we not the right to demand that you give 
a reason for increasing the tax burden of the American people? 
We want to tell our people what these things are, and what they 
mean”; and you taunt us each day with the suggestion that we 
are guilty of filibustering—filibustering ! 

You have a proposition in this bill to tax potash, and every 
farmer in America is interested in potash. When you tax pot- 
ash you inerease the price of fertilizer to the farmer, when 
you know that he is already in dire distress, 

Mr. President, the people of this country are going to wake 
up finally to just what is going on here, They are not going 
to submit indefinitely. I do not believe the intelligent Ameri- 
ean people will stand for it much longer. Here you are. The 
farmer is producing cotton to-day far below the cost of pro- 
duction. Here is the Mississippi Valley overflowed with water, 
a cotton crop in the Delta almost impossible, the cotton supply 
short, inadequate, and we are facing a cotton famine between 
July 1 and September, and yet cotton is selling under the cost 
of production to-day, under the reign of the Republican Party. 
We have exported and consumed considerably more cotton in 12 
months than the entire crop of 1921, and still cotton is selling 
under the cost of production, There are farmers in my State 
who are unable to make a crop; they can not get the money 
with which to make it. Think of that, Mr. President! That 
is true of other cotton-producing States. 

What are you going to do with this man? Here is his little 
home of 20 acres on the hillside. He owned it in 1920, and now 
his home is gone, his 20 acres are gone, his all is gone, and he is 


still in debt. He has rented a house and is working on smaH 
wages, eking out a miserable existence, because he has been 
crushed to death by the deflation policy of the Republican 
Party. What are you doing for him? Nothing, absolutely 
nothing. 

What are you doing for the poor man who walks out of a 
little shack in the morning looking for work, having had but 
little to eat? His wife and children are hungry, His wife says, 
“John, don’t you think you will find something to do to-day?” 
and John says, “I don’t know. I am trying very hard to find 
something to do.“ What are you doing for this unfortunate man 
and his family? Nothing! 

But you are ready to employ the taxing power and impose 
heavy burdens upon the people in order to enrich those who con- 
tribute to your campaign funds, 3 

Senators, does your sympathy ever go out to the man who 
has been struck down and robbed by your policies? There are 
millions of them in the United States. But here is a man, a 
manufacturer, who comes and says, “ Come across with this for 
me, I am not satisfied with the profit I am now making; I 
want more“; and then you use the taxing power of the Republic 
to increase his fortune. You are doing nothing to extend a 
helping hand to millions who are drowning in the sea of finan- 
cial disaster. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] may smile and talk 
about having Wall Street in the morning, at noon, and in the 
evening. He never uttered a truer saying in his life. It has 
got your party by the throat morning, noon, evening, all night, 
every night. Wall Street is its master. 

Mr. President, do you know how I account for this thing? 
I beg the pardon of my good friend from New Mexico [Mr. 
Jones], who has fought here so bravely and so ably, hour after 
hour and day after day, for trespassing thus much upon his 
time; but I desired to say a word at this juncture, when he 
appealed to your side for information, which you refuse to 
give, hour after hour and day after day. You do not have upon 
an average five Senators over there who remain here all day. 
Why is it that you will not stay here? Why will you not dis- 
cuss the provisions of this bill? a 

Mr. President, I attribute it to what we heard here in the 
spring of 1921. Every time we made a suggestion about what 
ought to be done in the interest of the people of the Nation, 
some full-chested Republican would get up over there and say 
to us: “ Why, we beat you 7,000,000 majority. Why should we 
worry?” I told them that Mr. Taft went in by 1,000,000 
majority and went out by unanimous consent [laughter], 
and you are going to beat that. Now, just look how sick my 
friend from Utah [Mr. Smoor] looks. He knows what I am 
saying is true. He does not haye to run again for four years 
more, and we have postponed the day of judgment for him 
for exactly four years. They said: “We beat you 7,000,000 
majority,” and you now have 24 majority in the Senate, and 
here is the way you feel about it: You say: “ Why should we 
waste time? Why should we tell the people? What have they 
to do with it? The captains of industry will take care of us, 
They understand it. They came before us behind closed doors; 
we agreed with them as to what we would give them, and we 
have got to live up to our contract or our campaign funds for 
1922 are gone.” So, with your 24 majority and your 7,000,- 
000 in the popular election, you are resting on your oars. 
You have had enough done to you recently in the primaries 
in your own party to tell you which way the wind is blowing. 

Senators, these are strange times in which we are living. 
You have come in here with a tax bill, with schedule after sched- 
ule increasing the taxes of the people, and when you pass it they 
can not help it. They will have to pay it; but what did you do 
for the farmer, when it cost him 40 cents to make a bushel of 
eorn and you beat down the price to 17 cents? You did not 
extend a helping hand to him to bring up the price and make 
the public help bear his loss, but you suffered his business to 
be destroyed. When wheat was beaten down below the cost of 
production, you never extended a helping hand to the wheat 
grower. You permitted him to suffer heavy losses. When the 
cotton producer of the United States sold his cotton below the 
cost of production, I never heard you open your mouths in his 
behalf. You refused to help him. You permitted him to go 
down. But when the manufacturer comes in with his figures 
and tells you that unless you tax the farmer and make the farmer 
pay him more for potash his business will not prosper as much 
as he wants it to, you lay the tax upon the farmer. How are 


you going to explain that when we close these doors in the 
summer time and you go out on the hustings, when the man 
sits in front of you upon whom you have levied these taxes? 
How are you going to defend them? And yet you stand here 
and ask us to quit filibustering ! 
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I want to say that I am not in favor of a filibuster on this bill. 
I want a reasonable time in which to discuss it. I think the 
people are entitled to have these obnoxious schedules explained. 
I think a month’s time will be long enough, perhaps, and then 
let you vote, let you marshal your 24 majority, and put this 
thing upon the people, and let us be able to say to them: “ You 
can find in the Concresstonat Recorp the objections to this 
robber scheme. Pass judgment upon the merits of the case as 
jurors. You are to do the voting; you are to decide whom you 
are going to send back to this body in the fall election and whom 
you are going to elect to the other House in the fall election.” 

Mr. President, I know that we are undertaking a big task 
when we fight these crafty, avaricious interests. It has been 
true since predatory interests first marshaled their forces to con- 
trol national legislation that they who dared to beard the lion in 
his den and fight for the right and for justice for the people 
incurred the displeasure of those who are willing to bow the 
knee to Baal and to court fayor with special interests, and who 
shape their creed for their crayings, and swallow their con- 
victions for a job. 

Mr. President, somebody has to fight, and I want to pay this 
tribute to-night, before I take my seat, to the great Democratic 
Party, old as the Government. Jefferson, the father of the 
Declaration of Independence, is the founder of the Democratic 
Party. His political teachings have been translated into the 
language of every civilized country on the globe, and the good 
work of this great father of democracy is still marching on, and 
this great party now battling with intrenched privilege has 
never yet lowered her arm. She has always been on the side of 
the people. She is the party of the people. She has always 
fought special privilege. She has always fought plutocracy. 
She has always been for the eternal principles of right and 
justice, and under the leadership of the able minority leader 
she plants her colors upon the Ararat of those principles and 
reconsecrates herself and her all to the highest and best interest 
of the American people. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I want to call 
attention somewhat in detail to this letter which has been 
presented to us by the Senator from Utah. Bear in mind that 
this is the only information which anybody has, which anybody 
knows anything about, in connection with the imposition of this 
duty of 14 cents a pound on ammonium bicarbonate. I have 
not been able to find that in the past there has been any duty 
on it? If I am mistaken about that, I should like to be cor- 
rected. There has been a duty on ammonium carbonate, but 
I have not found ammonium bicarbonate mentioned thus far in 
the different schedules. If I am in error, I should be glad to 
be corrected. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is in error. It has been carried 
at 15 per cent in paragraph 5. It falls under chemical com- 
pounds, in the basket clause, in existing law, in paragraph 5, 
and is taxed at 15 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I thank the Senator for the in- 
formation. It has been covered in the basket clause at 15 per 
cent, Does the Senator mean to say that the duty proposed is 
greater than in the present law? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mex- 
ico yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, I yield. t 
Nx. McCUMBER. I merely wish to ask unanimous consent 

at this time that when the Senate closes its session on this 
calendar day it shall take a recess until to-morrow at 11 o'clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I would like to know whether 
this is an increase of that duty or not? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not the quotation on bicarbonate, but 
the rate on ammonium carbonate is from 7 to 8 cents a pound, 
and 15 per cent, if the price were 8 cents, would be 1.2 cents 
instead ef 13. So it is a little increase over the rate carried in 
the Underwood-Simmons law. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am at a little loss, then, to 
know about this change, and why it was made. If that is all 
there is to it, that will not save this industry. The Senator 
read the letter awhile ago as if it appealed to the committee to 
increase the duty on this commodity and save a great industry 
of the country, But I want to make this observation, that it 
Was assumed, at least, that this would increase the duty, and I 
stated awhile ago that there was an increase of 100 per cent 
over the present duty, thinking that it was under the same kind 
of a duty as ammonium carbonate, and was not corrected about 
it. Jam mot satisfied with the information which we have now, 
and I confess that I do not know, but there is nothing here ex- 
cept this letter, 


I would just like to call attention to the fact that the Senator 
from Utah in presenting this letter said that this was the in- 
formation on which they acted. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President, I gave that information to 
the Senator at his request. Even in the letter it refers to a brief 
that had been filed with the committee. ‘The letter itself refers 
the Senator to that, and I told the Senator then that I was not 
going to take the time to read the brief, that he could do that. 
The letter refers to the brief. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes, Mr. President; but let me 
read this letter, and I think the Senator, if he will hunt up the 
brief, will find that the brief says nothing about this item. At 
any rate, I am so led to believe by the statement in this letter. 
This is what the letter says: 

May we submit in addition to our brief of August 8, 1921, additional 
facts quite recently developed te the great detriment of our industry. 

I have looked through the index of the hearings, and in the 
hearings in the House, and find that ammonium bicarbonate is 
not mentioned in either index. If there is any brief in this 
record which mentions ammonium bicarbonate, I do not know 
anything about it. It certainly is not indexed, and I think this 
paragraph of the letter which I just read means that they did 
not say anything about ammonium bicarbonate in that brief, 
If there are any other facts about it, they certainly ought to be 
presented. The absence of facts is quite significant. I read 
further: 

Importations of bicarbonate of ammonia and carbonate of ammonia 
have increased since 1918 from nothing to the approximate quantity 
imported in 1914. 

In other words, the foreign trade in this commodity is reach- 
ing normal proportions so far as importations are concerned. 
They are about the same as in 1914, when the present law was 
in operation. Is that any reason why you should now increase 
the tax, simply because importations have gotten back to those 
of normal times? There is not a line in this letter which says 
anything about the cost of production of this commodity. But 
it is said here: 

The imported product is offered at 
which the domestic product can be sold. 

When we read that in connection with the fact that importa- 
tions have just about reached the pre-war normal amount, it 
must mean that the prices of this commodity in this country are 
100 per cent higher than they were in 1914. He says they are 
offered for sale at about one-half of their price, and the im- 
portations are just about normal. If that means anything, it 
means that the price of that commodity to-day, as asked by 
this concern, is 100 per cent higher than in 1914. 

Is it the purpose to say to anybody who comes before the 
Finance Committee, and wants to retain the present prices for 
their production, that we are going to put a higher price upon 
that commodity simply because they ask it? Are we going no 
further, when anybody comes before the committee and makes a 
request; but, without further inquiry, without further informa- 
tion, will the Finance Committee rush to the rescue of the in- 
dustry? It applies this one remedy; it does not even make any 
inquiry as to other symptoms of the disease; it does not care 
anything about the other symptoms; it does not care anything 
about the prices which are exacted from the American people; 
it does not inquire into the question of other products being 
manufactured by the same concern, 

This same letter says that their plant is only running at 
about 20 per cent of its capacity. It is a producer of am- 
monium sulphate, which goes into fertilizer. We know the 
condition of that industry to-day. We know that the farmers 
of this country who demand fertilizer are unable to buy, but I 
suppose when we reach the item of ammonium sulphate we will 
find that the tariff upon that has been raised, and upon what 
information? Just a bare statement that as to two of the prod- 
ucts of this great chemical plant they closed down the produc- 
tion of them. They do not say how much supply there is on 
hand. They say nothing about the demand, but they do say 
that importations have reached just about what they were in 
1914. 

What do they ask? They ask the committee to help them 
out. I want to read the balance of this letter. It says: 


The imported duct is offered at about one-half of the price at 
which the domestic product can be sold. The foreigners have and are 
closing contracts to supply American consumers with a year’s require- 
ments, and we have lost during the past month nearly 50 per cent 
of our contract trade for the ensuing year. 

Our production of carbonate of ammonia and bicarbonate of am- 
monia has been discontinued since May of last year, and the plant 
is now operated at less than 20 per cent of its former output. niess 
adequate tariff protection is given, the industry will disappear from 
this country, and the large financial investment will become a total 


Your favorable consideration in conjunction with our brief of August 
8, 1921, is most earnestly asked. . 


about one-half of the price at 
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The brief of 1921, so far as I can Jearn from an examination 
of the evidence in the case, has never been printed. If it was 
‘printed, it does not refer to these two items marked carbonate 
‘of ammonia and bicarbonate of ammonia. This letter is the 
evidence. They simply ask protection. They state no facts 
which would justify the levying of a tax upon this item, and 
‘imposing this burden upon the consumers of the country. 

As I said a moment ago, they do not inquire into anything 
‘surrounding the industry. They know nothing about the 
amount consumed in the country. They know nothing about 
‘the cost of production in the country. This product, or rather 
these two items, produced by this concern are not now being 
manufactured. They have stopped the manufacture of these 
items since May of 1921. Upon that meager information, with- 
out inquiry as to the probably 1,500 or 1,600 other chemical 
items produced by this concern, without any inquiry as to the 
other branches of its business, they come here and propose this 
duty, this tax upon the people. 

I say that the same thing has been done in hundreds of 
cases in the bill and upon evidence of no greater importance 
than the things which I have read. These people are inter- 
ested, and have gone privately to members of the Finance 
Committee, made their requests, and, without investigation, 
without information, the majority members of the Finance Com- 
mittee have applied this one remedy. 

Whether a business closes down for one reason or another 
makes no difference. If they are in a business that is not pros- 
pering, they apply simply the one remedy, the old patent 
nostrum—and that is, the imposition of a tariff tax or a duty. 
They apparently do not care how much of this patent medicine 
the patient takes. Evidently they go upon the theory that if 
“the medicine is good at all, the more they get the better. So 
they keep prescribing this one thing, regardless of any symptom 
oe that there is a sick patient with an affliction of some 

Mr. President, when, with the great power of this Govern- 
ment, We impose taxes upon the people and take money out of 
their pockets which they may need for food, and do it upon such 
testimom y as this, it seems that ordinary humanity and the 
consciencies of the people would be stirred upon a considera- 
tion of such a situation as this. 

Mr. President, I do not believe the amendment is justified. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, ammonium carbonate car- 
ries a duty under the present law of three-fourths of 1 cent per 
pound. The bicarbonate goes under the basket clause, under 
the present law, which would be 15 per cent ad valorem. Under 
the bill as renorted by the Senate committee ammonium car- 
bonate is given a duty of 11 cents per pound; 14 cents per 
pound is about the equivalent of 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Bicarbonate js inserted. If bicarbonate were left out it would 
go under the basket clause at 25 per cent ad valorem. If it falls 
in this clause it will carry 14 cents per pound duty, which, on 
not only the pre-war price but also on the present price, is the 
equivalent of 25 per cent ad valorem. So we have kept the 
same relation between those two articles in this bill as was kept 
in the previous laws, but the rate, as is suggested, goes from 15 
per cent to 25 per cent ad valorem. 

The products are used interchangeably for the same purposes 
It makes no great amount of difference, but the only question is 
whether it falls in the basket clause with 25 per cent ad va- 
lorem or whether it remains here with 14 cents per pound, 
which is the equivalent of 25 per cent ad valorem. 

I am not at all particular, but I think we might pass upon 
this subject to-night, and then I shall ask for a short execu- 
tive session, te be followed by a recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I moye that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 10 o'clock 
and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate took a recess under the order 
previously made until to-morrow, Thursday, May 11, 1922, at 
11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate May 10 (legista- 
tive day of April 20), 1922. 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 
Peter G. Johnston, of Idaho, to be receiver of public moneys 
at Blackfoot, Idaho, vice Charles E. Harris, whose term will 
expire May 13, 1922. 


REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE, 

Bartlett Sinclair, of Idaho, to be register of the land office 
at Boise, Idaho, vice Frank S. Heer, whose term will expire 
June 24, 1922. 

Posr MASTERS. 
ALABAMA. 

Edward C. Barnes to be postmaster at Evergreen, Ala., in 

piace of E. C. Barnes, Incumbent’s commission expired July 21, 
: ARKANSAS. 

Robert E. Love to be postmaster at Hughes, Ark. Office be- 

came presidential October 1, 1920. 
CALIFORNIA. 

George A. Herdeg to be postmaster at Riverside, Calif., in 
place of K. D. Harger, deceased. 

Jessica H. Wright to be postmaster at Sierra Madre, Calif., in 
place of G. B. Morgridge, resigned. 

FLORIDA. 

Rhea W. Pherigo to be postmaster at Kissimmee, Fla., in place 

of B. B. Simpson, resigned. 
ILLINOIS. 


Harley L. Miles to be postmaster at Elburn, III., in place of 
1 Dobson. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 
1922. 

Norman Jefferson to be postmaster at Hinsdale, III., in place 
5 J. — Bohlander. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
10, 1920. 

William J. Dobberstein to be postmaster at Lombard, TIL, in 
place of W. H. Meyer, resigned. 

J. Mac. Duncan to be postmaster at Mackinaw, IIL, in place 
7 J. E. Caley. Incumbent's commission expired September 11, 
1921. 

Glenn W. Weeks to be postmaster at Tremont, III., in place 
of B. L. Greeley, Incumbent’s commission expired February 
4, 1922. 

H. Malcolm Leighty to be postmaster at Vermont, IIL, in place 
of C. B. Schroder, Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 
1922. 

Charles O. Selfridge to be postmaster at Good Hope, III. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1921. 

INDIANA. a 


Winona Newsom to be postmaster at Carthage, Ind., in place 
of O. O. Griffin. Incumbent's commission expired May 20, 1922. 

George H. Thomas to be postmaster at Fortville, Ind., in place 
of Q. A. Wright. Incumbent’s commission expired July 21, 1921. 

Charles F. Porter to be postmaster at Hagerstown, Ind., in 
me of Eddy Mason. Incambent’s commission expired July 21, 
1921. 


LOUISIANA, 


Joseph H. Hebert to be postmaster at Addis, La. Office be- 

came presidential April 1, 1922. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

James H. Jenks, jr., to be postmaster at West Dennis, Mass. 

Office became presidential April 1, 1922. 
MINNESOTA. 

Henry M. Burtness to be postmaster at Spring Grove, Minn., 
in place of O. C. Vaaler, Incumbent's commission expired Au- 
gust 7, 1921. 

NEBRASKA. 

Herbert M. Hanson to be postmaster at Clay Center, Nebr. 

in place of F. A. Thompson, removed. 
NEW JERSEY. 

William Jeffers to be postmaster at Hackensack, N. J., in 
place of J. W. Binder, resigned. 

Harold Chafey to be postmaster at Point Pleasant, N. J., in 
place of W. K. Blodgett, removed. s 

NEW YORK. 

Eugene H. Ireland to be postmaster at Palatine Bridge, N. Y, 
Office became presidential April 1, 1922. 

Jul Johnson to be postmaster at Kinderhook, N. Y., in place of 
G. W. Tracey. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
1922. 

Albert D. Ritchie to be postmaster at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
in place of L. W. Noland, declined. 

Harry ©. McNamara to be postmaster at Valatie, N. 
place of J. J. Glynn. 
1921. 


Y., in 
Incumbent's commission expired July 21, 


OHIO. $ 


James C. Kelley to be postmaster at Clarksville, Ohio. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1921. 


1922. 
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Harold A. Carson to be postmaster at Bergholz, Ohio, in place 
of J. M. Poplin, resigned. 

Hilton C. Hart to be postmaster at New Waterford, Ohio, in 
place of W. C. Ferver, resigned. 


OKLAHOMA, 

Leroy D. Harding to be postmaster at Pryor, Okla., in place of 
W. H. Bell. Incumbent's commission expired April 30, 1922. 

William C. Yates to be postmaster at Comanche, Okla., in place 
of F, O. Weldon, Incumbent's commission expired February 25, 
1922. 

Leon K. Dail to be postmaster at Cherokee, Okla., in place of 
J. H. Blythe, declined. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


John E. Showalter to be postmaster at Terre Hill, Pa. Office 
becume presidential April 1, 1922. 

John H. Ammon to be postmaster at Beaver, Pa., in place of 
3 U. McBride. Incumbent’s commission expired August 7, 
1921. 

Sylvester D. R. Hul to be postmaster at Charleroi, Pa., in 
place of J. K. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1922. 

Isaac H. Detweiler to be postmaster at Perkasie, Pa., in place 
45 O. F. Weiland. Incumbent's commission expired February 4, 
1922. 

TEN NES S ER. 


Charles A, Ogan to be postmaster at Dresden, Tenn., in place 
of R. E. L. Brastield. Incumbent’s commission expired July 
25, 1921. 

Clarence L. Shoffner to be postmaster at Shelbyville, Tenn., 
in place of Eugene Blackemore. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired September 14, 1921. 


TEXAS. 


William W. Sloan to be postmaster at Falfurrias, Tex., in 
place of W. W. Sloan. Incumbent's commission expired July 
21, 1921. 

George P. Harden to be postmaster at Groom, Tex., in place 
of C. R. Slay, resigned. 

Alice M. Smith to be postmaster at Livingston, Tex., in place 
of June Hickman. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
24, 1922. 

VIRGINIA. 


William’ R. Sparks to be postmaster at Clinchco, Va. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1921. 

William R. Moose to be postmaster at Glasgow, Va. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1921. 

Robert V. Richardson to be postmaster at Hampton, Va., in 
place of F. W. Sheild. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 24, 1922. 

Jesse R. Skinner to be postmaster at Kenbridge, Va., in place 
of W. F. Kennedy. Incumbent's commission expired July 21, 
1921. 

Maud Duffy to be postmaster at Stonega, Va., in place of 
C. N. Davidson, resigned. 

3 WASHINGTON, 


Jacob Vercler to be postmaster at Opportunity, Wash. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1920. 


WISCONSIN, 


Harry V. Holden to be postmaster at Orfordville, Wis. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1920. 

Clyde C. Ellis to be postmaster at Elkhart Lake, Wis., in 
place of Robert Horneck. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 24, 1922. 

Lewis W. Cattanach to be postmaster at Owen, Wis., in place 
of F. C. Watson. Incumbent's commission expired January 24, 
1922. 

Guy G. Nelson to be postmaster at Palmyra, Wis., in place 
of Joshua Thayer. Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 
1921, 


CONFIRMATIONS., 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 10 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
POSTMASTERS. 
COLORADO, 
Adelbert E. Humeston, Collbran. 
ILLINOIS, 
James W. Gibson, Murphysboro. 
IOWA. 
Adna Miller, Danville. 


MISSOURI. 
Jesse E. Fette, Alma. 
Frank R. Evans, Armstrong. 
NORTH DAKOTA, 
T. H. Hulbert Casement, Fordville. 
Benjamin J. Schnedar, Pisek, 
Grace G. Berkness, Wolford. 
OHIO, 
Harry W. Randels, West Unity. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
George W. Brelsford, South Langhorne. 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 
Jessie Norton, Armour. 
James P. Turner, Faulkton. 
Harold French, Letcher. 
Louisa E. Prouty, Pollock. 
À UTAH. 
George A. Murphy, Storrs. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Lairdy B. Legg, Dorothy. 
WYOMING, 
Nels J. Simpson, Cambria. 


WITHDRAWAL. 


Erecutive nomination withdrawn from the Senate May 
10, 1922. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Nat Goldstein, of St. Louis, Mo., to be collector of internal 
revenue for the first district of Missouri. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, May 10, 1922. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m., and was Called to order by 
the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. WALSH. 

The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, we give ‘Thee praise and thanksgiving that 
there is a power in the world that makes for righteousness, jus- 
tice, and peace. We need instruction, direction, patience, and 
the spirit of forgiveness. O Thou whose name is love, whose 
face is light, whose heart is mercy, increase our determination 
to grow and exercise these graces. Be with us in the inspira- 
tion of good thoughts and pure affections, in giving encourage- 
ment to every noble impulse, and in relieving us from fear and 
regret. Teach us to be stronger and larger. Bring in the great 
day when all our fellow citizens shall face the sunrise with high 
hope, with sincere purpose, and with a splendid sense of recti- 
tude. In Thy name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, ; 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. Raker, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of ab- 
sence for May 9 and 10 on account of public and official business 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission on transportation 
and Nevada-California-Oregon Railway proceedings. 


CONFERENCE REPORT—DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, AND 
JUDICIARY. 


Mr. HUSTED, from the committee of conference, presented 
a conference report on the bill (H. R. 11065) making appropria- 
tions for the Departments of State and Justice and for the 
judiciary, which was ordered printed under the rule, 
CONFERENCE REPORT ON SUNDRY INDEPENDENT EXECUTIVE BUREAUS, 

BOARDS, ETC. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, from the committee of conference, 
presented a conference report on the bill (H. R. 9981) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Executive and for sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices, 
which was ordered printed under the rules, as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 9981) making appropriations for the Executive and 
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for sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
and offices for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1928, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do ‘recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 31. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 21, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Salaries: Comptroller General, $10,000; Assistant Comp- 
troller General, $7,500; assistants to Comptroller General—4 
at $6,000 each; chief clerk, $3,000; chiefs of divisions—7 at 
$3,000 each; chief of appointment division, $2,500; assistants 
to chiefs of divisions—3 at $2,750 each, 4 at $2,500 each; chiefs 
of sections—10 at $2,500 each, 18 at $2,250 each, 2 at $2,000 
each ; assistant chiefs of sections—11 at $2,000 each, 1 at $1,900; 
chiefs of subsections—3 at $2,000 each; disbursing officer, 
$3,000; deputy disbursing officer, $1,800; private secretary, 
$1,800; attorneys—1 $5,000, 4 at $4,000 each, 4 at $3,600 each, 1 
$3,100; 5 at $3,000 each, 1 $2,750; law clerks—1 $2,500, 4 at 
$2,400 each, 4 at $2,250 each, 2 at $2,200 each, 9 at $2,000 each, 
4 at $1,800 each, 1 $1,600; accountants—1 $2,500, 2 at $2,400 
each, 3 at $2,100 each, 3 at $2,000 each; investigators—1 $4,000, 
1 $3,000, 20 at $2,000 each; reviewers—8 at 52,100 each; principal 
clerks—I7 at $2,000 each; clerks—164 of class 4, 218 of class 3, 
255 of class 2, 267 of class 1, 56 at $1,000 each, 70 at $900 
each; check assorters—4 at $1,000 each; duplicating machine 
operator, $900; carpenter, $1,400; foreman of messengers and 
laborers, $1,400; chief messenger, $1,000; messengers—1 $1,000, 
15 at $840 each; assistant messengers—29 at $720 each; labor- 
ers—1 $720, 21 at $660 each; messenger boys—14 at $480 each, 
1 $420; forewoman of charwomen, $660; charwomen—22 at 
$240 each; and temporary clerks, stenographers, typists, and 
other assistants, to be paid at a rate not exceeding $1,800 per 
annum, $375,000; in all, $2,293,190. 

“Contingent expenses: For traveling expenses, rent, tele- 
phone service, purchase and exchange of books, office supplies 
(including stationery) and equipment, repairs and maintenance, 
and miscellaneous items, $175,261.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 35: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement ‘to the amendment of the Senate numbered 85, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 2 

No officer or employee of the United States Shipping Board 
or the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion shall be paid a salary or compensation at a rate per annum 
in excess of $11,000 except the following: Six at not to exceed 
$25,000 each, and two at not to exceed $20,000 each.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

War. R. Woon, 

EXpwarp H. Wason, 

T. W, HARRISON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


F. E. WARBEN, 

REED SMOOT, 

W. L. JONES, 

LEE S. OVERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on certain amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9981) making appropriations 
for the Executive and for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1923, and for other purposes, submit the following statement 
in explanation of the ‘effect of the action agreed upon by the 
conference committee and submitted in the accompanying con- 
ference report: 

On No, 21: Appropriates $2,468,451 for the General Account- 
ing Office in the detailed manner proposed by the House instead 
of $2,496,101 in a lump sum as proposed by the Senate. The 
detailed salaries proposed in the House bill have been reduced 
in amounts of individual salaries and in number of salaries in 
the aggregate of $400,000, of which $375,000 is made available 
for temporary clerks, stenographers, typists, etc., with a salary 
limitation of $1,800, and $25,000 is added to the appropriation 
of $150,261 proposed in the House bill for-contingent and mis- 
cellaneous expenses. The aggregate proposed in the substitute 
for the House provision is $150 less than the amount carried 
and is $27,650 less than the amount proposed by the Senate 
under the lump sum, 


‘On No. 81: Strikes out the language inserted by the Senate 
granting authority to the United States Shipping Board to 
continue to use sums received from the liquidation of assets 
up to $55,000,000. 

On No. 35, relating to salary limitations on Shipping Board 
and Fleet Corporation funds: Inserts a substitute for the House 
and Senate provisions, which allows 6 employees at not to ex- 
ceed $25,000 each, and 2 employees at not to exceed $20,000 
each, instead of 13 in excess of $11,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, and 6 between $11,000 and $25,000 each as proposed by the 
House, ` 

WX. R. Woon, 

Epwarp H. WASON. 

T. W. HARRISON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment the 
bill (H. R. 4069) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell certain lands on the Wind River Reservation, Wyo. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 11065) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice and for the Judiciary for the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1923, and for other purposes. 

CREDIT FOR ‘THE GOVERNMENT OF LIBERIA. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. It being Calendar Wednesday, 
the Clerk will call the committees. 

The CHAIRMAN (wher the Committee on Ways and Means 
was called) Under previous order entered into, House Joint 
Resolution 270 will be taken up, with general debate to con- 
clude at not later than 4.30 p. m. 

Aceordingly the House automatically resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the consideration of House Joint Resolution 270, with Mr. 
MAppeEN in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 270, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Joint Resolution (H, J. Res. 270) aut the“ 

the Treasury to establish a credit 5 the United Sate ten — 

Government of Liberia. 

Whereas the Republic of Liberia ha vi 
efforts of . and e 3 he: 
tering care of this Government, has at various times sought the aid and 
counsel of this Government, and following the declaration of war made 

this Government against Germany made common cause with the 


b 
Government and the other allied or associated Governments in its 
declaration of war 


urpose of rig agg a loan; 
eing actuated by fee ings of traditional friendship 
‘or 


on tes, 
a credit with the United States for the Government of Liberia, 
subject to the approval of the President and in conformity with an a 
propriate arrangement made under his direction for that purpose, in 
an amount not to exceed the sum of $5,000,000, and to the extent 
of the credit so established the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized to purchase from that Government its obligations here- 
imafter issued, bearing such rate or rates of interest, maturing at 
such date or dates, and containing such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary may from time to time determine; and a sufficient sum of 
money is hereby appropriated, out of money mot o appropriated, 
to carry out the purposes of this resolution. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, this is a very important 
matter, and I believe we ought to have a quorum present, I 


make the point of no quorum. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
It is evident that no quorum is present. The Clerk will call the 


roll. 
The roll was called, and the following Members failed to 
‘answer to their names: 


Anderson Brooks, Pa. nnell Drane 
Anthony Browne, Wis. Connolly, Pa Dupré 
Aswell Burdick Cooper, Wis Dyer 
Atkeson Burke Ne hols 
Beck Butler Coughlin Edmonds 
Beedy Campbell, Pa, go Ellis 
Bell Cannon urry Faust 
Benham Cantrill rrow ess 
Bixler Clark, Fla. Davis, Minn. Fields 
Blanton Classon Davis, Tenn. Fish 
ies Cockran y Focht 
Brand Codd ckinsen Foster 
Britten Collins Dominick Frear 
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Frothingham Kindred Newton, Minn. Smith, Mich. 
Funk Kitchin Newton, Mo mithwick 
Gilbert Kieczka O'Brien Snell 
Gorman Kline, N. Y O'Connor Snyder 
Gould Knight Oliver Steenerson 
Graham, III. Kreider Olpp Stevenson 
Graham, Pa. Kunz Osborne tiness 
Green, Iowa Lanham Paige Strong, Pa. 
Greene, Mass. Lankford Patterson, N. J. Sullivan 
Griest Lehibach Perlman Sweet 
Hardy, Tex, Little Porter Taylor, Ark. 
Harrison Lowrey Rainey, Ala. Taylor, Colo. 
Haugen Luhriug Rainey, III. Taylor, Tenn. 
Hays MeArthur Raker Tilson 

Hicks McFadden Ransley Treadway 
Hill McKenzie Reavis Walters 
Hogan McLaughlin, Pa. Reber Ward, N. Y. 
Hudspeth McPherson Reed, N. Y. Ward, N, C. 
Hukriede MacGregor Riordan Webster 
Humphreys Maloney Rodenberg Wheeler 
Ireland ann Rucker Wingo 
Jeffers, Ala, Mansfield Ryan Winslow 
Tones, fartin Sabath Woodyard 
Kahn Mead Sanders, Ind. Wurzbach 
Kearns Michaelsou Sanders, N. Y. 

Kelley, Mich. Montague Sears 

Kendall Mott Shreve 

Kiess Mudd Siegel 


Thereupon the committee rose; and the Speaker pro tempore 
[Mr. Warsa] having resumed the chair, Mr. MADDEN, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee, having under consideration the 
resolution (H. J. Res. 270) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to establish a credit with the United States for the 
Government of Liberia, and finding itself without a quorum, 
he had caused the roll to be called, whereupon 266 Members 
answered to their names, and he submitted a list of the ab- 
sentees for printing in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The committee will resume its 
session. 

The committee resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. FORD- 
NEY] is recognized. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I realize, to with, that there are several gentle- 
men in the House who fre not in fayor of the passage of this 
resolution, The resolution before the House provides for a loan 
of $5,000,000 to the Government of Liberia. The act under 
which the loan was agreed to was passed during the war. 
President Wilson at that time recommended that there be 
placed to the credit of the Government of Liberia $5,000,000, 
and that amount was placed to the credit of that Government. 
A small amount of that money has already been paid to the 
Government of Liberia, but the reason why the loan was not 
completed and the money paid over during the last administra- 
tion is that the conditions under which the loan was to be 
made, prescribed by our Government, were objected to by the 
Liberian Government as being too severe. The principal reason 
why that contract was rejected and why the Liberian Govern- 
meut requested that the contract be modified was that the 
power was vested in one man. The Liberian Government 
thought that was too extreme, and asked for a modification 
of the contract. Much time was consumed in correspondence 
back and forth, and before the contract was completed the war 
was over, and consequently the authority for making the loan 
was also abrogated by the treaty of peace, or the declaration 
of our President that the war was over. 3 

I would like very much to be permitted to make a continuous 
statement without interruption if gentlemen will pardon me. 
When this administration came into power the President of 
Liberia, together with a commission authorized by the Con- 
gress of Liberia, came here, and on the 28th of October last an 
agreement was reached between the representatives of this 
Government and the President of Liberia and the commission 
that he brought with him. The contract was agreed to, sub- 
ject, of course, to the approval of the Congress of the United 
States. It has been approved by the Liberian Congress. At 
that time, I say, the authority to make the loan, vested in our 
Government, if at all, did not exist any more, because of the 
conclusion of the war. 

Liberia really is a child of the Government of the United 
States. As far back as 1816 a society was organized in this 
city known as the Colonization Society, the purpose of which 
was to find a territory in Africa where free black men and free 
black women could be sent from this country in order that they 
might establish a government of their own and be free, because 
at that time, during the slave days, a free negro in this country 
suffered more than any other man in the country; he was not 
wanted anywhere. This Colonization Society was promoted, as 
I have it, by a religious organization in this country, very meri- 
torious, indeed, and in 1820 a shipload of 88 negroes was sent 
from this country to Africa, together with a number of white 


men selected by the Colonization Society. They were financed 
by that society, and after much difficulty in that country a 
territory was purchased or title otherwise acquired by this 
society for those colored people. Other shipments of negroes 
were then sent from this country to Africa. Nearly all of the 
white people that accompanied these colored people died over 
there from fever. It was a very unhealthy country that they 
first went to. They were shifted about from one place to an- 
other until they finally landed where they now are. 

Much of the territory acquired at that time by those people 
has been taken away from them by the English and French 
Governments. But in 1847 they established a republican form 
of government. Their capital, Monrovia, was named after one 
of our great Presidents, President Monroe. At the present time 
there are about 60,000 civilized people, negroes, in Liberia. 
There is a total population of 2,000,000 or more. The resources 
are very great in certain products. 

Liberia declared war against Germany in August, 1917. The 
merchants of Liberia at that time were chiefly Germans. Out 
of a total of a dozen merchants in Monrovia nine were Germans. 
The only part that Liberia took in the war was to drive these 
German merchants from Liberia and turn over her resources to 
the allied governments. Among those resources was the most 
important of her products, palm oil, an article very necessary 
in the manufacture of ammunition. I have liere a statement of 
the resources of Liberia, which I will insert in the Recorp if 
permission is given me to extend my remarks, and will not fake 
up the time now to read it: 

LIBERIA PRODUCTS. 
PALM OIL, 


Mr. O. W. Barrett, agricultural adviser of Liberia, in his report to 
the Government estimated that at least 40,000,000 mature oil palms 


exist to-day in Liberia. The average yield, mature, is around 50 
ounds of its or nuts. From these 50 pounds weight, at least 
pounds of the palm oil, or as it should called, tallow, is available 


by the crude methods of the natives. Besides the tallow there should 
be about 4 pounds, at least of kernels, if all the nuts are cracked after 
the pulp has been removed in the oil extracting ss, At a fairl 
low estimate the oil and kernels should be worth at the coast about $1. 
In other words, the possible output of kernels and tallow from the oil 
palms of Liberia should be $30,000,000 to 850,000,000 per annum. How- 
ever, not more than one-fourth or DODN one-third of the total num- 
ber of trees can be conveniently reached by traders under present con- 
ditions. On the other hand, if the pam forests were properly cleaned 
and thinned, it is quite possible that some $75,000,000 worth of those 
two tropical products would be available from Liberia, no political 
factors preventing, by 1930. 3 
MINING. 
Gold and diamond mines are believed to exist in Liberia, several 
Id and one diamond mine bei in operation. Sapphires are also 
ound in considerable 8 (1921.) 
Coal, asphalt, and oil-bearing sandstones are found in Liberia. 
Enormous quantities of iron ore are found throughout the interior, 
and it is stated that a certain native tribe has found a way to reduce 
this ore with charcoal. 
Mica of a fair quality was exported at the end of 1920, 
Antimony or bismuth is found there also. 
RUBBER, 
Wild rubber thus far has been the only variety exported, but it is 
believed that it would be profitable to plant and cultivate rubber trees. 
IVORY. 


Ivory has always been exported more or less, but no great attention 
has been given to it. 

COFFEE, 

A very fine grade of coffee is grown there, and much of it used to 
be exported, but, owing to the primitive nature of the 5 for 
its preparation, the industry has declined until just about enough for 
the use of the natives is grown. 

CACAO, 
Cacao grows well there and some has been exported. 
PRODUCTS. 
PIASSAVA PALM, 

Piassava, a vegetable fiber taken from a palm tree used for brooms, 
brushes, and rope. has been exported heavily for more than 
15 years, Wine and sugar can be made from the sap of the piassaya 
palin without endangering the fiber of the leaves at all. 

CASSAVA. 

Many thousands of acres in the coast belt of Liberia are adapted to 
cassava cultivation. It would be possible to export several thousand 
tons of dried cassava roots (from which tapioca is made), crushed 
flat and partly dried in the sun and finished over artificial heat. 

Sugar cane can be grown over large areas of Liberia. 

Cotton is raised in the interior of Liberia by the tribes for their own 
domestic use. A moderate amount of cotton could be grown for ex- 


port MAHOGANY, 

The finest mahogany stands in west Africa are in Liberia. Several 
mn dollars. worth of mahogany of the finest grade could be ex- 
ported. 

The civilized portion of the population of Liberia live near the 
coast, not in the interior. They have no railroads; I believe 
none at all. They have but few roads. They have no means of 
transportation, of bringing to the coast for shipment abroad 
much of the natural resources of that country. There are 
many kinds of oil products from the growths of the forests in 
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. that country that can be greatly developed, and they are very 
valuable products for use in the world. 

I notice that there are heavy importations to the United 
States of palm oil right now and have been for several months, 
but upon making inquiry I find that the raw material sent from 
Africa, and very largely from Liberia, goes to Great Britain, 
Switzerland, and Italy, and is there refined and shipped to the 
United States as the products of those countries. But the raw 
seg comes from Africa, as before stated, chiefly from 

ria. 

Away back in 1871 the Government of Liberia borrowed 
$471,000. In 1908 (Mr, Roosevelt being President at that time) 
a commission was established by our Government in coopera- 
tion with the Governments of Great Britain, Germany, and 
France, to look into the affairs of Liberia and aid her people. 
But little satisfaction came from the work of that commission 
at that time. In 1912 a loan was made, and the National City 
Bank of New York, I believe, was the chief agent in the nego- 
tiation of that lean, and the old debt was refunded. The debt 
of the Government of Liberia to-day amounts, in round figures, 
to somewhere between $1,500,000 and $1,700,000. 

It has been stated that this loan is a scheme on the part of 
the bankers of the country to get their pay for the old loan. 
The Secretary of State announced to the committee that there 
was absolutely no foundation for that statement, that the 
banks of the country do not own the outstanding obligations 
of the country of Liberia. These loans are chiefly held in 
Gréat Britain, France, and Germany, and the Secretary stated 
that it was his information that there is but $50,000 of these 
loans held in this country. ‘The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Murs]; a member of the Ways and Means Committee, 
interrupted the Secretary by saying that his information re- 
cently obtained through some bankers in New York was to the 
effect that there is only $10,000 of all of the outstanding obliga- 
tions of Liberia owned in this country. My recollection is that 
all, or practically all, these loans are in the hands of individuals, 
although I may be in error about that. So that the claim is 
wholly unfounded, nothing to it whatever. No bankers, no 
holders of outstanding securities appeared and made any claim 
in reference to making this lean, so stated by Secretary Hughes. 

Now, coming down to the past administration. In 1918, under 
the war measure under which loans were made by this Govern- 
ment to foreign governments engaged in that great war against 
Germany, President Wilson authorized and directed that this 
loan be made to Liberia. The Secretary of the Treasury an- 
nounced that there had been placed to the credit of the Liberian 
Government $5,000,000, and the Secretary of State then notified 
Liberia of that fact, and notified the French and English Gov- 
ernments that the Government of the United States had made 
that loan and was going to take care of these people in their 
financial needs. Consequently the negotiations with other Goy- 
ernments were discontinued and the loan looked for here. But 
when our Goyernment prepared that contract and provided for 
the repayment to this Government for the loan, Liberia objected 
on the ground that the conditions set out in the contract were 
too severe, and the chief reason was that the power was vested 
by that contract in one man. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Briefly, although I would rather continue. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman says “power 
vested in one man”; that does not mean much. What were 
the terms upon which the loan was to be repaid? 

Mr. FORDNBEY. Let me say to the gentleman from Tennes- 
see that I have not read that old contract that was rejected. I 
asked the State Department this morning for the chief reason 
for the objection on the part of the Liberian Government in that 
contract, and I have given you the information given me by 
the State Department. But the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
MoNpELL] visited the State Department this morning and per- 
haps he ean give the gentleman the information asked for. 
But whatever that may be, it has nothing to do with the matter 
under consideration at this time, for the reason that the 
President of Liberia, with a commission authorized by the 
Congress of Liberia, came here on the 28th day of October last 
and entered into an agreement with our Government, and in the 
hearings, page 124, you will find copy of that contract. It 
is voluminous. I have read it all. There are 48 pages of 
foolscap typewritten matter. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman states that the reason the 
money was not delivered to the representatives of the Liberian 
Government was on account of the contract not being accepted. 
Does the gentleman know any other Government that joined 
in the war that received a loan and had to sign a contract? 


Mr. FORDNEY. No; the loans were made on the basis of 
taking their bonds, and this was a contract loan. 

Mr. GARNER, Why should you make a contract loan with 
Liberia and take the bonds of the other countries? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Ask your own administration why, be- - 
cause they made the contract. 

Mr. GARNER. Is the gentleman supporting the bill for the 
5 the administration obligated the Government to 
ma A 

Mr. FORDNEY. I am supporting the loan because the 
Democratic administration obligated the Government and placed 
a moral obligation on this administration. 

Mr. GARNER. Is that the only reason? 

Mr. FORDNEY. That is one reason, and I will give you the 
other reasons that Secretary Hughes gave you if you will give 
me time. He settled you when you asked him that question 
in committee. [Laughter.] A receivership is created by the 
contract by which the President of the United States is to ap- 
point a commission to go to Liberia, subject to the approval 
of the President of Liberia. Their expenses are to be paid by 
Liberia; all expense of the transmission of the money to and 
from Liberia to this country is to be paid by the Liberian Gov- 
ernment as set out in the contract. All the expenses connected 
with the loan are to be paid by the Liberian Government. I 
say they agreed to it, and the safeguards are thrown around 
the loan in this way: That this commission of American citi- 
zens, paid by the Government of Liberia, are to have absolute 
control over the expenditure of money, over the receipts of the 
Government of Liberia; and the amount to be spent by the 
Liberian Government annually is set out in the contract under 
full control of the commission. Beyond these sums the Gov- 
ernment of Liberia can not go, except, of course, subject to the 
approval of the commission, 

Gentlemen, the loan was authorized to be made, the loam was 
placed to their credit, they were notified of it, and other gov- 
ernments to which Liberia would have gone for money—and 
obtained it undoubtedly—were requested to stay out of the deal 
and we would make the loan. On the.strength of that promise 
Liberia proceeded to declare war a st Germany; she did 
turn over her resources to the Allies, did drive from Liberia 
the German merchants, did take over the German property, 
did, perform her duty as far as she could in good faith, and 
in order that the Government of the United States may carry 
out its part, which it is in honor bound to do by the acts of 
our Government during the past administration, and thus keep 
faith with the world—not only with Liberia, but all the prin- 
cipal governments of this earth—to show that we are hon- 
orable people; that this Government proposes to do what it 
agreed to do, we are carrying out this contract. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman suggests that 
he is carrying out the policy of the last administration. So far 
as I read from the report in the hearings on the Liberian loan 
question, certain conditions were made by the last administra- 
tion as to the acceptance of that loan by the Liberian Govern- 
ment, and the Liberian Government declined to accede to the 
terms which the last administration laid down. The gentleman 
stated earlier in his remarks that this was a contract. It seems 
to me that if they failed to sign the contract and meet our stipu- 
lations the contract could not have been completed. If the gen- 
tleman will permit, I wish him -to understand that he is not 
going to be able to unload the burden which has been imposed 
upon him by referring to the Democratic administration, which 
negotiated a loan that Liberia never accepted. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Those negotiations were never concluded, 
and have not been yet, because of the fact 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Then we would better save this 
$5,000,000. now. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, the gentleman made quite a speech, and 
he ought now to let me reply to him. The negotiations that were 
earried on never abrogated that agreement. Secretary Hughes 
said that we were operating under a treaty that has never yet 
been concluded. I do not doubt his word. He is a good lawyer, 
I am not, and I take his word for it. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. MILLS. Is it not true that when this administration 
assumed control of the Government it found awaiting it in 
Washington a mission from Liberia, invited here to continue 
negotiations which the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Gar- 
RETT] claims had been rejected and concluded? 

Mr. FORDNBEY. Yes; that is true. The President of Liberia 
and his commission came here, and they were here, I think, just 
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before President Harding was inaugurated, or about that time, 
at least. The President of Liberia said that he was on the way 
here to meet our President—not a scheol-teacher. ‘I-am speak- 
ing of a real President. 

Mr. MILLS. It is a fact that that mission was heré at the 
request of the Wilson administration. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; at the request of the past administra- 
tion. Let me read to you what President Hughes said in answer 
to a question asked by the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. LAYTON. Secretary Hughes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; Secretary Hughes. He ought to have 
been President. [Applause.] 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Does the gentleman mean now? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, no. We have a high-grade man for 
President now, although we had an excuse for four years before 
Mr. Harding took office. We ouglit to have had a man in the 
chair, and if I had had my way about it we would have had. 
I never thought a school-teacher was very much of a man out 
of his line, especially as a political dictator. Let me read you 
the colloquy that occurred between the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. pe and — Horen 


you consider the correspondence 
‘oreign governments 


ven that authority. 
other w if your office should negotiate with 
foreign governments with reference to a loan to an ä govern- 
ment, you would consider that a moral obligation on the part of Congress 
to appropriate the money? 

Secretary HUGHES, That is as far from what I said-as the east is 
from the west. I said nothing which would permit of such an 1 
with all deference. I was considering a 8 where the President 
acted under red authority of Congress, ving undoubted! 
he certa to act, authority couched in general ter terms; and 1 
he certainly felt that he was basing his judgment a 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chuan: will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is that the only ground—— 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, bless your soul, I have 49 grounds. 
Does the gentleman want to know all of them? I have given 
him one. Let him wait a minute and I will give him the 
other 48. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Les. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman from Michigan believe 
that President Wilson had the right under the second Liberty 
Joan act to grant money to Liberia to pay its debts contracted 
40 years ago or to develop the country 15 years after the war? 

Mr. FORDNEY. That is not the question. 

Mr. GARNER. That is what he did, and I am asking the 
gentleman if he believes he had authority under that act to 
do it? 

Mr. FORDNEY. That is not the question, but here is what 
was done. Whether he had authority to do that under the act, 
he did do it. Whether he had authority, there is a difference 
of opinion. I am not a lawyer and I would rather leave that 
to the gentleman and some good fellow on this side to advise 
him in the matter than to take my own judgment. Whether the 
President had authority or not under that act of Congress, in 
round numbers ten and a half billion dollars were loaned by the 
Democratic administration, and we have not received a cent of 
it back yet. I am not criticizing the President for making these 
loans. I think he was justified under the circumstances. We 
were in the midst of a great war, we did not know just what 
Way we were going to land, we were anxious to do everything 
in our power to win the war, and we did it. We spent money 
like drunken sailors, but I felt the more money we spent the 
less human life would be sacrificed among our boys. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. In just a minute. The loan was made. 
The loan was authorized to be made to Liberia, and Liberia has 
an outstanding obligation of about $1,500,000 or $1,700,000, all 
of which is a first lien upon the revenues of Liberia, a first mort- 
gage, and the only way that we can get a first mortgage on 
Liberia by making this loan is to discharge the present first 
mortgage which is outstanding against her revenues, and a 
portion of this money is to be used for that purpose, and then 
we will have a first mortgage on Liberia and all of her revenues 
and our men will be there according to the contract to see that 
that contract is carried out. I yield to the gentleman. 


Mr. GARNER. If the gentleman can not get a first mort- 
gage on the receipts of Liberia, would he be willing to make 
the loan anyway? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not know what I might do if the con- 
ditions were different. I am talking about existing conditions. 
Now, my friends, Michigan is a great State. 

Mr, CLARKE of New York. Next to New York. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; New York is a great State. We have 
Many great States. 

Why I made that remark is this. We have in round numbers 
59,000 square miles of territory in the State of Michigan. We 
have 3,600,000 people there—good citizens, 80 per cent Re- 
publicans [laughter]. The State of Michigan has 59,000 square 
miles of territory, in round numbers. Liberia has 40,000 square 
miles of territory; and I believe the people of Liberia about 
equal the population of the city in which I live, a little better 
than 60,000, but you must remember that 88 negroes started 
and established that Government by the support of the people 
of the United States. I have in my possession a letter received 
only three days ago from a gentleman in New York now repre- 
senting the Colonization Society in which he states that they 
have in their treasury $140,000 now which is used to maintain a 
school in Liberia. 

They are aboye the intelligence of the other colored people 
of the world because of their better education. We have a 
young man right downstairs in the lunch room from Liberia, 
born in Liberia, who is here studying law and working in the 
restaurant of this House to pay his way through college. They 
are trying to make of themselves good citizens, intelligent and 
educated as they are. They are entitled to our protection, and 
by making this loan we will aid them and put them on their 
feet to build better roads, establish more and better schools, 
and establish industries through which their people can receive 
employment and go to commercial wealth as the people of the 
United States haye done. If they could only get further inland, 
if they had means of transportation, their greater agricultural 
and natural resources could be developed and brought to the 
market, and the balance of this money, after discharging their 
obligations outstanding and other propositions provided for in 
the contract, the money is to be used for the very purpose of 
building roads, and so forth. We are morally bound, gentle- 
men, and we will be disgraced in the eyes of the world if we 
do not carry out that moral obligation to make this loan. I was 
one of those when this matter was first presented who did not 
believe in it. I knew nothing about the loan, but when I heard 
the statement made by the Secretary of State, who is familiar 
with all the conditions which led up to this loan at that time, 
I became a convert, and I am strongly in favor of the passage 
of this legislation and making this loan. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will yield. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman has compared 
Michigan and Liberia as to the products of the two countries 

Mr. FORDNEY. In square miles of territory. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. In square miles and products 
of the two countries. 1 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; I did not. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Well, I just wanted 

Mr. FORDNEY. I only compared the two countries to show 
the extent of Liberia’s territory. Do not try to switch me off 
on a sidetrack; I am not running on a gravel train. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I just want to ask the gentle- 
man here in this blooming season, what is the prospect in Michi- 
gan for the berry crop? 

Mr. FORDNEY. For the berry crop? What kind of berries 
does the gentleman refer to, blackberries or blueberries? If it 
is huckleberries, huckleberry Republicans gave Warren G, Hard- 
ing 529,000 majority two years ago. [Applause.] 

Mr. OLDFIELD. If the gentleman will permit, was the gen- 
tleman serious when he said 80 per cent of the people of Michi- 
gan are Democrats now? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I corrected that mistake. The gentleman 
would not accuse me of making that mistake without correct- 
ing it. 

Mr. LOWREY. Have you any school-teachers up there? 

Mr. FORDNEY. None who have received their education in 
Virginia. [Applause.] 

Mr. LOWREY. The gentleman says that a school-teacher is 
not much of a man outside of his own job. Now, Doctor 
FESS 

Mr. FORDNEY. Not unless he has considerable training in 
some other line. Take him direct from school to the White 
House and he is a glorious misfit. [Laughter.] As a political 
boss he worked well for awhile, but he finally overstepped him- 
self and 
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Mr. LOWREY. I am not talking about a specialist, but I 
understand that in the gentleman’s State a school-teacher is not 
much of a man. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me say in this connection, that in 
1920 I made the statement that the then President was going to 
change his boarding house on the 4th day of March, 1921, and 
he did. [Laughter and applause.] 

Will the gentleman from Texas use some time now? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. MItts]. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] has done me entirely 
too much honor in suggesting I had anything to do with the 
drafting or the fathering of this legislation, but when he 
charges I am representing those who are asking for the passage 
of the legislation he is entirely correct, and I am proud of the 
fact that in advocating the passage of this measure I am repre- 
senting the wishes of the President of the United States and the 
Secretary of State, who say that the honor of the country is 
involved. [Applause.] Now, my friend from Texas has talked 
about Democratic solidarity in opposition, and has suggested 
that international bankers are back of this bill without, how- 
ever, submitting any evidence. I wonder whether the real 
secret of this Democratic opposition will not be found in the 
same considerations which influenced the prior action of this 
Government in delaying recognition of Liberia some 50 years 
ago. Now, as to this international bankers proposition: When- 
ever some measure comes up in respect of which, by some stretch 
of imagination the international banker, so called, may be 
dragged in, he is dragged in for political purposes and as a 
substitute for argument. What are the facts with reference 
to these bankers? In 1911 or 1912 the German bankers, English 
bankers, and French bankers proposed to make a loan to Liberia, 
and our country, because of its historic interest in Liberia, 
suggested through the State Department that American bankers 
participate. They did participate in the underwriting. You 
could not float Liberian bonds upon the American market, and 
so they were offered on the London market, and with the ex- 
ception of, I think, some $166,000 the entire bond issue was sold 
to private individuals. 

Mr. GARNER. If the gentleman will yield, I was wondering 
why the London bankers did not underwrite what they were 
going to sell to the English people. 

Mr, MILLS. The gentleman knows that in international loans 
of this character governments are interested. France would 
have objected to England going in alone, Germany and the 
Dutch would have objected to an exclusive British and French 
loan, and finally our Government objected to these other Goy- 
ernments going in without participation by the American 
banks 

Mr. GARNER, And we took over the whole job. 

Mr. MILLS. No; it is not so. We did not. The fact is there 
were four American banks participating in the underwriting. 
Their share of the unsold balance was $10,000, or $2,500 apiece; 
and yet the gentleman speaks of this bill as one to reimburse 
the international bankers. He said that without one bit of 
proof in the record. In saying so he has, of course, a perfect 
right to challenge the statement which I made on the basis of 
private investigations, but I wonder whether he has the right to 
question the word of the Secretary of State, who appeared before 
our committee and testified as follows: 

Now as to the loan plan: I notice in the hearing that there was some 
discussion about—at least it seems to breathe through the pores of the 
record—that there was some idea that the bankers were back of this, as 
somebody wanted to get their bonds paid off. There is absolutely noth- 
ing in that. I have not had a communication in the last gear, since I 
have been dealing with matter, from a banker or m anyone 
interested in bonds. * 

That is the statement of Secretary Hughes, whose integrity I 
should think was beyond question. He says—and this is a mat- 
ter of such common sense I do not see why the gentleman from 
Texas has not grasped it—that if the United States is to make 
a loan to Liberia it is perfectly obvious we must protect that 
loan, but we can not protect it if there is a prior mortgage out- 
standing. So that all the Government proposes to do is what 
any business man would propose to do under the circumstances, 
buy up the prior obligation and then become a preferred creditor 
with a first mortgage on all the revenues of Liberia. The pur- 
pose of paying the loan is not to reimburse the bondholders, but 
to protect us. [Applause.] Now, what is the basis of this whole 
proposition? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. After I get through, if the gentleman will kindly 

rmit. 0 
N GARRETT of Tennessee. That will be tolerably late. 


Mr. MILLS. One of the reasons back of this measure is that 
the word of the United States Government is pledged. The gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] says the word of this Govern- 
ment is not pledged, because the President, Mr. Wilson, did not 
have the legal authority to make the loan. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I say there is no question but that he did have the legal 
authority to make the loan, because Congress granted him the 
discretion to make any loan which he deemed necessary for the 
furtherance of the war, and it could well be argued that 
Liberia’s entrance into the war and the assistance which might 
arise from her interruption of trade relations with Germany 
would further the prosecution of the war. Further than that, 
we left it to the President of the United States to decide what 
would further the prosecution of the war, and when he exercised 
that discretion, acting in good faith, he acted within the terms 
of that law. Whether he did or not, he had color of authority. 
In so far as he dealt with third parties, acting under color of 
authority granted him by Congress, and these third parties be- 
lieved him and relying on his word changed their position, I say 
we as principals are bound by the pledge which he gave. And 
the whole argument of the gentleman from Texas, stripped of 
the fallacies and misstatements, is an argument in favor of the 
United States and of the people of this country repudiating the 
solemn word given by a President of the United States acting 
under authority granted him by Congress. [Applause.] The 
Democratic side of the House seems to want to make us a 
nation of welshers on some miserable, technical, legal point, If 
it was fifty times $5,000,000 and there was no security, but the 
President of the United States, acting under the authority of the 
Congress of the United States, had given his word, no matter 
to how poor a country and no matter how insignificant a coun- 
try, I should vote to keep that word. [Applause.] There is no 
question about our word being given. What are the facts? 

In September, 1918, we definitely stated that the credit was 
granted. We wired that to Liberia. We began negotiating 
agreements at once, not only with Liberia but with France and 
Great Britain, always on the assumption that the loan would be 
made. Secretary Lansing stated—and I want you gentlemen to 
listen to this statement, because this is a statement not of a 
Republican Secretary of State but of a Democratic Secretary of 
State. He said: ; 

I at once entered into diplomatic correspondence with the British 
and French Governments in an endeavor to secure their withdrawal 
from the international receivership. These negotiations, extending 
over a period of a year, have only just terminated. During their course 
I repeatedly based my representations for the withdrawal of the British 
and French receivers on the condition of an American program of finan- 
cial and economic rehabilitation of Liberia. I at the same time made 
unreserved assurances to the Liberian Government respecting the carry- 
ing out of the economic program and even took preliminary steps look- 
ing to that end. As a result, this Government stands before the world 
completely committed, and committed for over a year past, to a pro- 
gram of economic as well as financial rehabilitation of Liberia. 

That is Mr. Lansing’s statement. He and Mr. Wilson defi- 
nitely stated that we stood not only committed toward Liberia 
but committed before the whole world. And yet the leaders of 
one of the great parties in this country ask this House to re- 
pudiate that act. [Applause.] 

What happened subsequently to that, gentlemen? Negotia- 
tions were continued, and finally, in April of 1920, our program 
and definite plan was submitted to Liberia. The gentlemen of 
the minority then make their second point: That whatever obli- 
gation existed then came to an end, because Liberia rejected our 
plan. This is not the fact. Liberia never rejected our plan. 
They suggested modifications to it. There never was a rejec- 
tion. Negotiations never ceased for one minute. But as they 
found it difficult to come to an agreement as to details at such 
a long distance, the Liberians suggested, in the fall of 1920, 
that they would send a commission, and the then Acting Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Davis, cabled: 

Send a commission, but send it with full authority. 

Acting on his suggestions, the Liberians sent such a commis- 
sion, and when the Harding administration came into power 
they found waiting in the city of Washington a Liberian com- 
mission prepared to complete the negotiations entered into by 
the preceding administration. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I can not yield just now. 

The Harding administration, recognizing the obligation, then 
undertook the negotiations. They resulted in the final agree- 
ment signed in October, 1921. But in the meanwhile, gentle- 
men, the peace resolution had been adopted. By the terms of 
the second Liberty loan act, under which this loan with Liberia 
was negotiated, the authority to make loans expired when 
peace was declared. Therefore the legal authority had disap- 
peared, but the moral obligation remained, 
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Recognizing the situation, the President of the United States 
and the Secretary of State, in order to live up to a moral com- 
mitment, came to this Congress for a renewal of the legal au- 
thority, and that is why this bill is before you. They did not 
come here asking, as has been suggested by the gentleman from 
Texas, to give them an unlimited power to negotiate such a 
loan—though I for one would be perfectly willing to trust the 
President and the Secretary of State—but they submitted to 
Congress an agreement drafted with such completeness and in 
such detail as to protect every interest of the United States from 
every possible point of view. I will ask any business man in 
this House to read the agreement with the Government of 
Liberia, and I think you will admit it is one of the most care- 
fully prepared of business documents, looking to the protection 
of the interests of the United States. In any event, it is per- 
fectly sure that the President and the Secretary of State have 
not come here and asked for unlimited power of attorney. 
They have submitted to you the actual agreement which has 
been signed and which, if the signature means anything, binds 
this Government and the Government of Liberia. I have no 
sympathy with the suggestion of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Garner] that that agreement means nothing and that if we 
grant the authority they will negotiate another agreement. I 
believe we are dealing with honorable men, I believe the sig- 
nature of the Secretary of State of the United States is binding, 
and I for one will never question it. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Why do you have in your bill a provision 
saying it may be changed later on? 

Mr. MILLS. To what provision does the gentleman refer? 

Mr, GARNER. That is, that arrangements can be made now 
or later, at a different time and under different conditions? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Only in form of denomination. That is 
what it provides for, and nothing else. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman from New York yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I will. 

Mr. HUSTED. Pending the loan originally made at the 
request of Liberia, did Liberia do anything to aid the war as a 
consideration for receiving the loan? 

Mr. MILLS. It appears that Liberia entered the war after 
we did, in 1917, and certainly after consultation with this 
Government, though it does not appear that they entered the 
war at our request, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman answer one 
question? 

Mr. MILLS. I am just answering the question of the gentle- 
man from New York. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Does the gentleman wish more time? 

Mr. MILLS. Just enough to answer the question. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield three minutes more to the gentleman. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman answer a 
question? * 

Mr. MILLS. I first want to answer the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Hustep]. 

As a result of their entrance into the war after we had they 
found themselves in such financial difficulties that they did 
not know where to turn, Their principal revenues were cut 
off. The Germans controlled to a great extent the business in- 
terests of the country, and the Germans had been driven out. 
In September, 1918, the President cabled that the loan had been 
granted. There is not the slightest question in my mind on the 
record, that if they had uot had that absolute assurance, which 
has never been questioned until the bill came before Con- 
gress, Liberia in the course of the last four years would have 
unquestionably gone to some other country to receive assist- 
ance and would have received it. But she placed reliance 
in our word, and if we now break it we will have done irre- 
trievable damage to a small and friendly nation that for over 
100 years has come to look to us for advice and protection. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper]. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I wanted to inquire if I under- 
stood the gentleman from New York correctly. Did the gentle- 
man say that the commission that came here to negotiate with 
President Harding came over at the invitation of the former 
administration? . 

Mr. MILLS. I do. The record will show that. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is a very inrportant state- 
ment, 

Mr. KLINE of Pennsylvania. Mr, Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield for a word or two? 

Mx. MILLS. Les. 


Mr. KLINE of Pennsylvania. Was not one chief object and, 
perhaps, the great object—the fact that in that war we could 
not obtain palm oil for use in the manufacture of munitions? 

Mr. MILLS. That was the statement of the Secretary of State 
before the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. [Ap- 


use.] 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Georgia is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I anr going to dis- 
cuss this proposition with you in a dispassionate way. I am 
not going to discuss it as a political question, because I do 
not believe there is any partisan polities involved in it. The 
last Democratic administration and this present Republican ad- 
ministration are equally involved and equally insistent upon 
this loan being made. 

Now, while I am a Democrat, I am an American first [ap- 
plause], and when I believe that the fundamental rights of the 
American people are involved, when your rights as Representa- 
tives of a great people are involved, I am going, so far as I am 
concerned, to consider those rights paramount and follow them 
rather than any political party. [Applause.] 

Now, gentlemen, the last administration, on September 12, 
1918, just two months before,the armistice, set apart this credit 
for Liberia of $5,000,000, but stated that it was not available to 
be drawn on and could not be drawn on until the terms of a 
contract between the United States and Liberia were agreed on. 
No contract for a loan based on this credit was ever completed, 
and that credit, of November 8, 1921, after this agreement 
of October 28, 1921, was made that you are now asked to ratify, 
was withdrawn, as will be seen from the following letter of the 
State Department: À 
COPY OF LETTER, DATED NOVEMBER 8, 1921, FROM ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 

STATE DEARING TO PRESIDENT KING, 


Novamerr 8, 1921. 

Mr Dran Mr. PRESIDENT : 
spoenen on October 28, 1921, in terms of a proposed 
$5,000,000, subject to appropriate action of Congress; I have the honor 
al expressions of the 


‘Treasury. tem 
not deemed available, has therefore been withdrawn. 
I am, my dear Mr. President, 

Sincerely yours, 


Hon. C. D. B. Kina, 
President of Liberia. 

Mr, TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Was any part of it ever drawn by the Liberian 
Government? 

Mr. CRISP. There is nothing in the record to show, except 
$26,000 was turned over to Liberia to pay the expenses of her 
delegates to the peace conference at Paris. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Out of this loan? 

Mr. ORISP. I do not know. The record does not show. 

Mr. TEMPLE. The statement of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is to this effect. 

Mr. CRISP. If so, why are they asking for the full $5,000,000? 
If this $26.000 was wifhdrawn, why is not the administration 
asking for $4,974,000 instead of $5,000,000, if the State Depart- 
ment is urging us to authorize this loan based on the credit of 
September 12, 1918? The letter of the State Department just 
quoted shows we are asked to make this loan not on the old 
credit but on “a proposed new credit of $5,000,000, subject to 
appropriate action of Congress.” 

Now, gentlemen, it is conceded that there is now no legal 
authority for the United States to make this loan. Gentlemen 
contend that we are morally obligated to make it, and the rec- 
ord will show that they base it on three contentions. One of 
them is, they say, that the United States is historically inter- 
ested in Liberia because some negroes from the United States 
first went there and settled it. Then they say we are obligated 
because of business relations and business reasons; and then, 
thirdly, they say we are obligated because President Wilson set 
apart this credit. 

Now, gentlemen, the Government of the United States had 
nothing in the world to do with this colonization of Liberia or 
those people going there, and so no intelligent man can contend 
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that the United States is obligated to make this loan on account 
of that colonization scheme started in 1821, over 100 years ago. 

Now, as to the business proposition, notwithstanding our his- 
torical interest and the so-called friendship existing between 
Liberia and the United States, the record shows that 85 per 
cent of the commerce of Liberia was with Germany; the other 
15 per cent is with other countries than America, and the record 
does not show where we have even 1 per cent of the business of 
Liberia. So that contention must fall. 

Then the next and only remaining proposition is: Is this Gov- 
ernment morally obligated because of this credit? Now, I be- 
lieve that every honest man must keep every moral and every 
legal obligation, and I believe every government must act like- 
wise; and if I believed the United States was morally com- 
mitted to make this loan I would vote for it. But I do not be- 
lieve it, and I do not believe you will believe it if you will listen 
to the argument and read the record. Gentlemen, I only wish 
I had the time to go into it with you in detail. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. I will yield this time, and after that I will not 
yield any more until I have concluded what I have to say, and 
then I will try to answer and questions. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman join with his col- 
league from Texas [Mr. Garner] in the statement that there 
was no moral obligation unless President Wilson had the legal 
right? 

Mr. CRISP. I do, and I am proceeding now to discuss that 
proposition. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And the gentleman will claim that 
President Wilson acted beyond the law? 

Mr. ORISP. Unquestionably, and I think the gentleman from 
Ohio thinks so too, and I do not think the gentleman from Ohio 
or any other Member of this House will get up here and say 
that the President or any other official of the United States, 
acting beyond his authority or without its authority, can com- 
mit Congress to tax the people of the United States to make 
foreign loans. [Applause.] I do not, and I do not believe 
any of you do. 

Now, what are the facts as to how this credit was set apart? 
I am going to discuss whether they had legal authority to 
make that credit, not for the purpose of showing that it is now 
illegal and not a binding obligation of the United States, be- 
cause no one now contends that there is any legal obligation 
under the credit to make this loan, but for the purpose of 
showing that there was no legal authority at the time it was 
made; to show that there is no moral obligation following that 
act. If there was no authority to make the credit when it was 
made, surely no moral obligation can arise from it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
again? 

Mr. CRISP. I must decline. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. CRISP. I have the greatest respect for the ability of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Milz], but the gentleman 
from New York was not fair, and he attempted to evade and 
did not answer the question of his colleague, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Hustrep]. Mr. Hustep asked the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Mirus] if Liberia made any request 
for this loan. I am convinced the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Mils] knew Liberia requested this loan, but he did not 
give a frank answer to his colleague. Liberia asked for it, 
and not for the purpose of prosecuting the war, but Liberia 
asked for it because she said, “ We are broke; we need help; 
we need money,” and she appealed to the United States on ac- 
count of the friendship existing between Liberia and the United 
States to lend her $5,000,000 to pay up their past indebted- 
ness, their national bonded and floating indebtedness, amount- 
ing to $2,100,000, and the other for the purpose of organizing 
an army, putting in a sewerage system, extending schools, and 
building a railroad and good roads. 

I do not ask you to take my statement as to that. If you will 
turn to page 112 of the hearings you will read a letter, dated 
January 11, 1918, from the secretary of state of Liberia to the 
American representative, as follows: 

COPY OF LETTER, DATED JANUARY 11, 1918, FROM SECRETARY OF STATE OF 
LIBERIA TO AMERICAN CHARGE D'AFFAIRES, MONROVIA. 


The AMERICAN CHARGÉ D'AFFAIRES AD INTERIM, 
United States Legation, Monrovia, 


Mr. CHARGÉ D'AFFAIRES : I have the honor, by direction of the Prest- 
dent, to forward you, for transmission to your Government, the inclosed 
memorandum on the financial situation of Liberia submitted to his 
excellency by the honorable secretary of the treasury. 

The financial dangers at present threatening the Republic, as fore- 
shadowed in the inclosed memorandum, are, in the opinion of the Presi- 
dent, so imminent as to warrant his excellency’s firm conviction that a 
strong and candid appeal should be immediately made to the Govern- 
Dar ee the United States to come to the relief of the Republic without 
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. 1, A loan of not less than $5,000,000 to enable the Republic to cancel 
the refunding loan of 1912 and to establish a receivership under Ameri- 
can control alone; to take up our internal nesting indebtedness; to 
stimulate education, agriculture, and industry, and to inaugurate such 
public works as will operate for the complete financial and economic 
rehabilitation of the country. 

2. By the loan of additional American agents to assist the Govern- 
ment in ‘ecting its desires and plans for effective administration and 
control, both in the several pun cements of government and in the ad- 
ministration of our hinterland, 

To end, therefore, does the President desire this memorandum 
to be laid before the Government of the United States through your 
legation. Knowing as he does your warm interest and concern in the 
welfare and prosperity of Liberia, his excellency feels justified in rely- 
ing upon your support and indorsement of this appeal now being ma 


to your Government. 
ith assurances of my continued respect and high esteem, I have the 
f, Mr. Chargé d'Affaires, 


honor to subscribe my: 
Your humble and most obedient servant 
D. B. KING, 
Secretary of State. 

Now, gentlemen, do not you think that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Mrs] knew of that letter, and if so, did he 
deal frankly with you, did he lay his cards before you on the 
table? The Liberty loan act provided that the President could 
extend credit to our allies for the purpose of aiding in the 
prosecution of the war. Congress knew that it took money to 
prosecute a war. After we entered the war it was to our interest 
that the Allies should maintain their armies, that they should be 
fully supplied with money for war purposes, with food and 
clothing, because if they fell out we would have to send more 
soldiers; therefore Congress preferred to let them have monéy 
rather than to have to send greater numbers of our soldiers 
overseas to the fighting front, so it authorized loans to these 
countries for the purpose of aiding in the prosecution of the war, 
Congress did not have it in mind to make credit to any country 
except those actively fighting with us, and to them only for 
strictly war purposes and not for their rehabilitation and in- 
ternal development. The record will show that when the prop- 
osition to make Liberia a loan came up before the Treasury 
Department that department doubted its authority to make a 
credit to Liberia under the Liberty loan act, and they were pro- 
ceeding to ask the Attorney General for a legal opinion when 
President Wilson said that he approved of the loan, and so the 
credit was given, but it was expressly stated it was not to be 
available until a contract between the two parties regarding 
same was entered into. No contract based on this credit has 
been made up to this good hour. 

You have heard it said that Liberia declared war and joined 
the Allies. Liberia did, but Liberia did it for Liberia’s good 
and not for the United States. The record of this case shows 
that the English and allied navies had practically driven com- 
merce off the sea that went to Liberia, and Liberia’s trade was 
at a standstill. No ships went into her ports; they could not 
ship goods out or receive supplies essential for her people, The 
United States Government, desiring to aid and befriend Liberia, 
told Liberia if she would join the Allies and exclude Germans 
from her territory, this Government would take up with Great 
Britain the question as to whether she would let the Liberian 
commerce flow without restriction. Liberia consented to this, 
and our Government took up the question with our allies, 
Great Britain and France agreed to the request of the United 
States. Liberia declared war, excluded the few Germans that 
were there, and thereafter ships went into her ports and what 
little trade she had was resumed. 

Liberia is a small negro Republic situated in Africa, with a 
population of between forty and fifty thousand semicivilized 
and 2,000,000 uncivilized negroes, many of the latter still living 
in the wilds of Africa in a tribal state. Her commerce consists 
of bartering in palm oil, dates, spices, and things of kindred 
nature. 

She has neither army nor navy and contributed not a man, 
not an ounce of ammunition, to the prosecution of the war. 
Under these circumstances, is there a man who in his heart 
of hearts believes that the credit of $5,000,000 was a legal com- 
mitment, that the President of the United States had authority 
to make it, or that we are morally obligated to make this loan? 
I know what your answer is in your heart, but I do not know 
how you will vote. 5 

Now, gentlemen, I have the greatest admiration for Secretary 
of State Hughes. He is one of the great men of the world, and 
it is owing to his pleasing personality and his ability that this 
resolution is to-day before you for consideration. This matter 
was before the Committee on Ways and Means for weeks. We 
had the Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. Dearing, and Mr. Me- 
Bride before us. They had urged it, but I do not believe there 
were four members of the committee in favor of it. President 
Harding was urging the loan. So political circumstances became 
such that our chairman sent out an S O S call for the Secretary 
of State, and he appeared before us. He adduced no new facts, 
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He added nothing to the evidence in the case, but by his charming 
personality, his great ability, he swept a majority of my Repub- 
lican colleagues off their feet; they went back on their judg- 
ment, went back on the views they had before expressed, and 
they voted to report favorably this resolution authorizing the 
loan. I want to say that all of them did not; some of them 
after the appearance of the Secretary of State still opposed it. 

Now, gentlemen, do you believe if the President or any other 
official of this Government, acting beyond the authority vested in 
him, by diplomatic correspondence agrees to make a loan to some 
other country that we, as Congressmen, are mere automatons, 
rubber stamps, and must bow the knee and vote to tax our people 
to raise funds to carry out that agreement? I do not. That 
is involved in this question. Are you willing to establish such an 
unsound precedent? I am not, because there is this principle 
involved in it—representative government is at stake. 

If you abrogate your right to control the money wrung from 
the already overburdened taxpayers and let some executive 
commit you to how it shall be used or appropriated, then our 
Government is a failure. [Applause.] That issue is at stake 
here, 

The gentleman from Michigan, my good friend Mr. Forpney, 
recognizing the desperateness of his case, harps a great deal 
on the fact that the Democrats did it. “The Democrats 
started it.” I am a Democrat, but no Democratic adminis- 
tration can bind me to do something that I do not believe is 
legal and right. Will you let an administration, Republican 
or Democratic, bind you to do it? [Applause.] If you do by 
making this loan, I want to know if you are going to carry the 
thing to its logical conclusion. Before the armistice this Gov- 
ernment set apart about $8,000,000,000 to our allies, those ac- 
tively engaged in war, the money being spent in the United 
States for war materials and supplies. After the armistice 
the Democratic Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. McAdoo, being 
of the opinion he had no longer legal authority to make foreign 
loans, came before the Committee on Ways and Means and re- 
quested legislation conferring upon him such authority. I 
quote from page 5 of Senate Executive Document 86, Sixty- 
seventh Congress: 


Secretary McAdoo appeared before the House Committee on Ways 
and Means on ber 12, 1918, and asked for legislation to extend 
his authority to make foreign loans. He stated in part: 

“Tt seems to me the part of prudence and wisdom, as well as en- 
lightened self-interest, to make the balance of the existing appropriation 
for the purchase of obligations of foreign governments available for 
advances for purposes growing out of war needs. 

“The purposes to which I particularly refer, as growing out of 
the war situation, and which I had in mind in making this recommenda- 
tion, are the supplying of foodstuffs and materials for such time and to 
such extent as may be necessary to tide allied countries over until they 
are able to resume the purchase of food 9 through the ordinary 
channels, to aid in the reconstruction of the devastated areas of Bel- 
gium, Northern France, Italy, and elsewhere, generally to assist in 
restoring the economic life of those allied Countries most seriously 
affected by the war. 

“ It is impossible to determine the amount of the aid which it may 
be desired to give until both the extent of their requirements and the 
extent to which the countries themselyes can be financed in other ways 
have been investigated. I do not recommend that one and a half 
billion dollars be placed at the disposal of the Allies; J only ask that 
the Treasury be put in a position to make advances up to that amount 
tor purposes which may be approved, with of course the approval of the 

resident always, and coming within the terms of the bill, at such 
ee „and under such conditions as the circumstgnces may call 
or. 

“The amount that is estimated be made available under the existing 
appropriation is, as indicated in my letter of December 5, 1918, about 
$1.500,000,000. In considering this sum, it is pertinent to observe 
that before the war the annual investment by Great Britain in Colonial 
and foreign securities and ventures was estimated at not less than 
$1,000,000,000. The proposed additional advances of $1,500,000,000 
constitute only a small proportion of the needs of France and Belgium 
for the work of restoration, but with judicious management the -ad- 
vances made by our Government, to the extent they may be made at all, 
will make possible the tiding of these nations over the period of 


transition, 

“Now, gentlemen, this suggestion about the enlargement of the 
power to make loans out of the 5 available appropriation for that 

rpose to foreign governments is largely a counsel of prudence. 
Tao not know that anything will be required. Certainly if the Con- 
gress should not be in session after March next—and it won't be for 
a short time, at any rate, I imagine, because even if an extra session 
were instantly called, it would take a reasonable time for the Congress 
to organize—if in the interval any exigency arose where it was ob- 
viously to our interest to make further loans to foreign governments, 
certainly the Treasury ought to be put in a position to meet those 
exigencies. * * * 

“Then, again, there are reconstruction questions which are coming 
up all the time and which will become more and more urgent with the 
return of peace, questions of food supply, etc., which have to be 
decided instantly. And if the occasions should arise where it was in 
our own interest—even if we did not care about the interest of these 
other people, but in our own interest—to protect us in our economic 
situation, to make this advance, and we had no power to do it, we 
might bring some injury to ourselves. And, therefore, I think we ought 
to have t 2 power necessary, so that we can act if an exigency 
arises. 
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rt re Porron of this amendment is to enlarge the power so that you 
may for other 8 than those necessitated by the war. 
If we are given the authority in the proposed amendment here to 
lend money to the allied Governments for reconstruction purposes, food, 
or any other purpose contemplated by the amendment to the extent such 


loans may be made in the fiscal year 1920, we might have to sell more 
or short-time certi, 


bonds or war savings stamps es. 
“Mr. TrEADWAY. It is entirely indefinite at the present time; no ap- 
plications have come forward from representatives of Governments 


which you bave in mind? 
um, Serbia, and France have all made inti; 


Secretary MCADOO. Bel, 
mations they would like to know if we would make such loans. * 


“I have answered we have no power to cons such loans now; we 
have no authority to make such loans. I do not know that we shall 
have to at all, even if this authority is granted.” 

Shortly after the above testimony was given in the House Ways and 
Means mmittee, on December 16, 1918, Secretary McAdoo resigned 
and Secretary CARTER Grass took his place. 

Secretary GLass appeared before the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House of Representatives 8 15, 1919, on a hearing on 
the fifth Liberty bond bill, known as the Victory loan bill. 

At the outset of his testimony before this committee he presented to 
the committee a tentative draft of a bill which gave him the additional 
authority referred to in the McAdoo testimony, namely, the authority to 
continue the loans authorized for war purposes during pec time 
for reconstruction and food relief. On page 17 of the fifth Liberty 
bond bill hearing Secretary Glass states: A 

“ For these reasons I urgently ask the authority to broaden the pur- 
poses for which the loans to foreign governments may be made. I do 
not ask an increased appropriation, and it would not be my purpose 
to avail of the authority where commercial loans or the powers of the 
War Finance Corporation could, in my judgment, be u to meet the 
requirements. I do, however, feel very strongly that before the Con- 
gress adjourns powers should be given sufficiently broad to enable the 
situation to be dealt with. We are creditors of the European Allies 


to the extent of over $8,000,000,000, and we have a very real interest 


in the early restoration of their economic life and their ability to enter 
upon foreign trade. + 

“I am convinced that exports must be greatly curtailed unless the 
Government for the present emergency (and only during that emer- 
gency) lends financial ald along the lines I have indicated. I view 
with the greatest concern the task of raising the funds needed by the 
Government this year; but I am, nevertheless, willing somewhat to in- 
crease those needs for this purpose, being satisfied that the resultant 
effect will be such that the task as a whole will thereby be lightened.” 

The gentleman [Mr. ForpNEy] asked why we did not protest 
when the Democrats were in power and making these loans. 
We did. When Mr. McAdoo appeared before the Democratie 
Ways and Means Committee Mr. GARNER, Mr. Krrohix, myself, 
and other Democratic Members protested against further for- 
eign loans. The Democratic Secretary came before the commit- 
tee and they stated that since the armistice, under the Liberty 
loan act, they had no authority to make other loans, and asked 
us to pass a law broadening their authority and giving them 
authority to do it. We refused to do that, and up to now there 
has been no law passed enlarging their authority or giving them 
the right to make new foreign loans, 

Mr. MONDELL rose. : 

Mr. CRISP. I must decline to yield. I would like to yield, 
but the gentleman appreciates that it is rather hard to make 
an hour and a half speech in 20 minutes. There has been no 
law up to now changing or broadening the Liberty loan act 
regarding loans, but since the armistice the last administration 
has made loans or credits to the amount of a billion five hundred 
million dollars, and on the books of the Treasury there are to- 
day credits of over $129,000,000 in favor of foreign governments, 
besides the $262,000,000 credit set apart for Russia. Are we 
morally obligated because the Treasury Department set apart 
those credits to tax the people to-day to pay same? I want to 
know if the Republican administration is going to proceed, be- 
cause of a moral obligation, to tax the people to loan to these 
people $129,000,000 more of our money simply because they 
have a credit, made illegally, made without due warrant of law, 
on the books of the Treasury Department? You may do it if 
you want to. The political exigencies of the case may be suffi- 
cient to force you to, but, thank goodness, I am free and inde- 
pendent, and I shall not do it. Let me call your attention to 
some of the credits made after the armistice, after the Ways 
and Means Committee refused to accede to the request of the 
3 of the Treasury for legal authority to make additional 
oans. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired, 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes more to 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. CRISP. The following credits have been made: Czecho- 
slovakia, $61,000,000 ; Serbia, $14,000,000 ; England, $330,000,000 ; 
Rumania, $20,000,000; Italy, $45,000,000; Greece, $48,000,000. 
And there are some others. Are we morally bound to furnish 
those countries with that money, and is this administration go- 
ing to ask us to do it? If they do, are you going to quietly 
fold your arms and bow your knees and answer aye? I am not. 

Great stress was laid upon the fact that they said, after we 
have set apart these credits, that we notified England and 
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France to that effeet, and it would not be good faith for us to 
withdraw. Mr. Chairman, I have a very interesting document 


in my hand, entitled “ Loans to Foreign Governments” (Senate 
Ex. Doc. 86, 67th Cong.). It is a résumé of the diplomatic 
correspondence in respect to our foreign loans prepared from 
the evidence and letters that were sent to the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary by the State Department. If gentle- 
men. will turn to page 221 of that document they will find what 
I am now going to read. While the war was going on, England, 
France, and the United States entered a tripartite agreement to 
furnish Greece credits. The United States furnished them money, 
I do net know whether the others furnished them money or not, 
but on the basis of that agreement Greece issued bonds and 
sold them. 

In the course of time the Venizelos government lost out, and 
France and England notified the Government of Greece that 
they would withdraw credits, and that that Government could 
net draw on the balance to its credit in England and France; 
that those countries would not honor her drafts. The letter is 
as follows: 

CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO GREEK POLITICS AT THE CLOSE OF 1919 AND 
THE CONSEQUENT FINANCIAL POLICY OF THE ALLIES TOWARD GREBCB, 
[Paraphrase of telegram received.] 

From: American Legation, Athens. 
Dated : December 12, 1920, 8 p. m. 
Received: December 13, 9.55 a. m. 
No: 265. 


For your confidential information: 

Great Britain and France have notified the Greek Government. that 
they will not honor any further drafts upon the unused balances of 
the tripartite loan to Greece still held in London and Paris. In dis- 
cussing this withholding of economic support from Greece in case of the 
return of King Constantine the Government-controiled press speak with 
much confidence of the support expected from America, evidently mean- 
ing the American balance of the loan in question. 

om a conference which I had with the British minister yesterday I 
believe that England hopes that the present reactionary movement in 
Greece will be very short lived if she can prove to Greece that she can 
not fulfill her rôle in the Near East without the good will and support 
of the associated powers. Bankruptcy is impending and the strongest 
argument possible at this time would be a financial one. Should the 
United States make any advances at this time I believe they would be 
considered as a condemnation of Venizelos and that mue 55 
would be given them as supporting the incoming administration. f 


the United States does not consider making such advances, I think it 
would be y desirable to clearly indicate this to the Greek Govern- 
ment. The French and British ministers are expecting to receive 


notifications that they are recalled. Have you any instructions for me 
in the premises? 
Capps. 

The minister of the United States telegraphed to our depart- 
ment to that effect, and wanted to know if we were going to 
withdraw ours. We did not. They got $15,000,000 of our 
money finally and then wanted more as late as 1920, and the 
Treasury Department refused to let them have the money, not- 
withstanding $33,000,000 remain as unexpended balance to their 
credit to-day. What did Greece do? The record shows that 
for retaliation she raised the tariff duties against the United 
States, some to the extent of 300 per cent, because we would 
not continue two years after the war to let her have money for 
her internal development. If England and France, after they 
had made a credit to Greece, and Greece depending upon that 
credit had sold bonds, could withdraw its agreement for finan- 
cial aid, in the name of all the gods why is it bad taste or im- 
moral or unjust or hurtful to them if we withdraw these 
credits to Liberia, which never were legally made? We with- 
drew a credit: of $5,000,000: from Cuba, as will appear from the 
following letter: 
CORRESPONDENCE WITHDRAWING UNEXPENDED BALANCE OF CUBAN CREDIT 

OF $5,000,000. 


(Note.—The point raised by Mr. Rathbone in following letter seems 
to have applied to Cuba alone; i. e., that “termination of the fighting 
in Europe” also terminated the necessity of further advances by the 
United States to foreign countries for the prosecution of the war.“ 


Aprit 21, 1919. 
Dr. CARLOS MANURL DE CÉSPEDES, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, 
the Cuban Legation, Washington, D. O. 

Dran Mr. MINISTER : In view of the fact that the termination of the 
fighting in Europe has made it unnecessary for the Government of the 
United States to make further advances to your Government, the e- 
tary of the Treasury has directed me to advise you that the unexpended 
balance to the credit established in favor of the Cuban Government in 
the amount of $5,000,000 has been withdrawn by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, with the approval of the President. 

I am, my dear Mr. Minister, 

Very truly yours, 
ALBERT RATHBONE. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a well-accepted legal maxim that no con- 
tract is binding until the minds of all the contracting parties 
unite and agree, and that has never been done up to this good 
hour on the credit set apart by President Wilson on September 
12, but that credit has been expressly withdrawn and the 
Liberian Government was notified and the contract which you 


are to-day asked to ratify was made in October, 1921, prac 
tically three years after the armistice, after President Harding 
had issued a proclamation that we were at peace with Germany, 
and it was not ratified by Liberia until January, 1922. I am 
not going to discuss as to how the money shall be paid. Secre- 
tary Hughes’s testimony will show that $2,100,000 is to be used 
to pay past indebtedness of Liberia, owing before the European 
war began. One million six hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
of the amount is to be paid over by our Treasury to J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; the National City Bank of New 
York; the First National Bank of New York; Robert Fleming & 
Co., of Paris; and M. M. Warburg & Co., as fiscal agents for 
themselyes and others, I know not whom, owners of Liberian 
bonds, The testimony is conflicting as to that. Mr. Dearing 
said there was $200,000 worth of bonds owned within the 
United States. Secretary Hughes said $58,000, and our col- 
league [Mr. Munas] says $10,000. I do not know who is cor- 
rect, but it is immaterial; but, gentlemen, why, oh why, should 
the American taxpayers be further taxed to pay old depreci- 
ated bonds and debts of some foreign Government, no matter 
whether an American, a German, a Frenchman, or an English- 
man is the creditor? Is it not time for us to call a halt? Does 
not the best interest of the United States demand that we should 
notify all of the nations of the world that from henceforth 
no more will we tax our people and turn the money over to 
some foreign Government for its own development? [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] If you pass this loan you, in effect, 
say that you abdicate your authority as Representatives of the 
brave people who sent you here; yon, in effect, say that the 
State Department can conduct a correspondence with some 
foreign nation, agree to make them a loan, and thus create a 
moral obligation, and that then we will be honor bound to tax 
our people to raise money to make the loan, 

Now, gentlemen, we were elected to the Congress because the 
people in our respective districts had some confidence in us. 
They gave us credit for having some intelligence. They thought 
we did have at least a little backbone. They thought we would 
be true to their interests, that we would stand up and follow 
our convictions, that we would follow our intelligence, and 
that we would vote as we believed to be right no matter if a 

tic or a Republican administration wanted us to do 
otherwise. Now, it has given me no pleasure to make this 
speech. I have not minced matters. I have not injected parti- 
sanship in it. I have called a spade a spade, and I have given 
you the truth as to the history of this case. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield. I desire to 
ask the gentleman two questions, As I understand the agree- 
ment upon which this credit was to be extended, that the 
prerequisite was never complied with? 

Mr. CRISP. That is correct. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Another thing I want to ask. If this 
credit were legal there would be no necessity for this legislation. 

Mr. CRISP. None whatever. It is not contended, I will say 
to the gentleman from Maryland, by the Secretary of State or 
anyone else, that they now have a legal authority to make 
this loan. Therefore they ask now that you authorize them 
to do it. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. I will yield. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Do I understand the gentleman to assert 
advances were made to the other countries which were also 
illegal? 

Mr. CRISP. I say that $1,500,000,000 worth of credits were 
established after the fighting stopped, after the armistice, 
and therefore I think those credits extended after that time, 
amounting to some $1,500,000,000, were without authority of law. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. One further question. Would it be true 
that if we pass this bill we will practically take Liberia over as 
a mandate? 

Mr. CRISP. I will say to the gentleman under the terms of 
this contract, if the United States makes this loan we will have 
an official commission and we would send men down there at 
salaries of $15,000—— 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
piret. 

Mr. CRISP. I yield myself five minutes additional. to be 
charged to our side. x 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. All right, but I have only five minutes; please 
make the question short. 

Mr. MONDELL. In order to make the gentleman’s case good, 
that the $5,000,000 loan was not justified, the gentleman has 
stated that his administration gave credits in the sum of a 
billion and a half that were not legal and justified. Does not 


the gentleman realize that that is a pretty serious indictment? 
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Mr. CRISP. The difference between the gentleman and my- 
self is that I am telling the whole truth and bringing out all the 
facts connected with this and our foreign loans without caring 
where it hits, and the gentleman does not always deal with that 
candor with the House. [Applause.] Now, answering the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Indiana, under the terms of this 
agreement there would be a commission of three to go to 
Liberia at salaries of $15,000, $10,000, and $6,000. They 
shall have practical control of the affairs of Liberia. Liberia 
can not grant a concession to anybody unless this commission 
approves it. 

Under the agreement four officers of the United States Army 
are sent to Liberia. Liberia becomes an absolute vassal in the 
hands of the United States. Gentlemen, history often repeats 
itself. We made a loan to Haiti. We have marines down there 
now running governmental affairs and there has been consider- 
able in the newspapers about it. If you make this loan—I am 
not the prophet or the son of a prophet—but I venture the as- 
sertion that in a short time you will have marines in Liberia. 
Gentlemen, I have trespassed upon your patience longer than I 
intended. Each man votes as he pleases. He is only responsible 
to his God and himself and his constituents. I know not how 
you may vote, but I know so far as I am concerned I am not 
going to be a party to the establishment of any precedent which 
in effect says that the executive branches of this Government 
can do something beyond law and then say we must approve it. 
If you do this you have surrendered the right to say when, 
where, and to whom the money of the taxpayers of the United 
States, for whom we are trustees, shall be paid. I for one shall 
not doit. [Applause.] 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. CRISP. I will be glad to answer it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I think it is pertinent. It seems to me the 
chief issue in this case is whether the people of Liberia are to 
get the money or whether the money is going to the credit of 
international bankers who, perhaps, have bought some stock 
for individuals? 

Mr. CRISP. I will answer frankly what this record shows, 
and I have read it time and again. It was my privilege to write 
the minority report, and two million one hundred thousand 
and some odd dollars is to be paid for old past-due indebtedness 
of Liberia ; $1,600,000 to be paid to the international bankers, to 
be distributed to the owners of Liberian bonds, but who they 
are, so far as the record discloses, the Lord only knows. This 
committee and this House do not, because the evidence is silent 
on it. 

There is about $250,000 that is to be used to pay floating in- 
ternational indebtedness of Liberia and about three hundred 
thousand dollars and some odd to be used to pay the funded in- 
tebtedness of Liberia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CRISP. Under the permission given me to extend my 
remarks, I am inserting the minority report, which I had the 
honor to prepare. 

Mr. Crisp, from the Committee on Ways and Means, submitted the 
following minority views to accompany H. J. Res. 270: 

We are unalterably opposed to the passage of this joint resolution, 
for we do not believe that the United States is either legally or 
morally obligated te loan to the Republic of Liberia $5,000,000. The 
State Department contends that we are morally committed to this 
loan, but to this we do not agree. In our opinion, neither the Presi- 
dent of the United States nor any other official of the Governmen 
when 11 5 without authority of law, can create either a mo 
or legal obligation requiring the legislat ve branch of the Government 
to tax the citizens of the United States to obtain money to loan to 
a foreign nation. If this loan is made, in our judgment such a prece- 
dent will be established, and to the establishment of such an unsound 
precedent we will under no circumstances or conditions become a party. 

Under the second Liberty loan act, approved September 24, 1917, 
the President was authorized to extend credits to certain of the Allies 
of the United States engaged in the prosecution of the war against 
Germany, for the purpose of more efficiently providing for our national 
security aud defense and the prosecution of the war, with the limi- 
tation that this authority should cease upon the termination of the 
war between the United States and the Imperial German Government,” 
Under this authority, on September 12, 1918, the last administration 
set aside a credit of $5,000,000 for the Republic of Liberia, but said 
sum was never made available and could not be drawn on by the Re- 
public of Liberia, because that Republic never agreed to all the terms 
and conditions required by the United States partment of State; 
and, in fact, no agreement has ever been reached by the United States 
and Liberia as to this credit, but this credit was expressly withdrawn 
from Liberia when the agreement of October 28, 1921, was reached. 
Confirmation of this fact can be had by reading the letter of the 
Assistant Secretary of State, Dearing, addressed to the President of 
Liberia, dated November 8, 1921, found on page 140 of the hearing. 

It is a well-settled principle of law that no contract or agreement 
is binding until all of the contracting parties have agreed to all the 
terms and conditions of the agreement. 

Hearings before the Committee on Ways and Means show conclusively 
that this credit of $5,000,000 to Liberia was not intended to be used by 
Láberia for the purpose of equipping an army or navy, nor for the 
purchase of war material, nor to be used in any way in the prosecution 
of the war against Germany, but was to be u in paying “up old 
bon and floating indebtedness of Liberia, a large part of which was 


owed in 1912, long before the 5 war began. On page 125 of 
the hearing you will find excerpts from the agreement of October 28, 
. showing how the larger part of this $5,000,000 is to be used, 
0 z 


t: 

“3. Two hundred and thirty-three thousand dollars, or such less 
amount as shall be sufficient to enable the Government of Liberia to 
pay its internal funded debt and the interest due thereon. 

*4, Three hundred and fifty thousand dollars, or such less amount 
as shall be sufficient to enable the Government of Liberia to pay its 
internal floating debt. 

“5, One million six hundred and fifty thousand dollars, or such less 
amount as may be necessary for the purpose of enabling the Govern- 
ment of Liberia to purchase or redeem all of its bonds now issued and 
outstanding, representing the 5 per cent sinking fund gold loan, due 

, under the Pagar for refunding loan dated March 7, 
c of Liberia, of the first part, and J. P. 
: Loeb & Co., the National City Bank of New York, 
and First National Bank of New York, acting for themselves and for 
Robert Fleming & Co., Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas, M. M. War- 
burg & Co., and such payments of interest, costs of notices, and other 
payments or deposits, as well as payments which may be due from 
he Government of Liberia, under the fiscal agency agreement dated 
March 7, 1912, between the Republic of Liberia, of the first part, and 
the National City Bank of New York, of the second part, as shall be 
necessary to terminate all obligations of the Government of Liberia 
under all of said bonds or under the agreement for refunding loan or 
the fiscal agency SE ent above mentioned, as shall entitle the 
Government of Liberia in accordance with the terms of said agreement 
to the cancellation and destruction of all said bonds held by the fiscal 
agents in, the 3 fund mentioned in said agreements. Advances 
for this purpose shall be made at such times and in such amounts as 
shall be determined by the Secretary of State of the United States. It 
is understood that the Secretary of State of the United States may 
determine the best method for acquiring part or all of the aforesaid 
1 but in no event shall more than par and accrued interest be paid 
erefor. 

“6. Such amounts as may be necessary to enable the Government of 
Liberia to make improvements in transportation. and communication 
facilities, sanitation, and other public works, in accordance with plans 
which shall have received the approval of the financial commission.” 

Liberia is a small Republic, located in Africa, thousands of miles 
from us, with a popu on of 60,000 civilized and 2,000,000 uncivi- 
lized Africans. e has neither army nor navy, did not furnish an 
men or supplies to the Allies during the war, and, in our udgment, 
in no wise contributed toward the national security and defense o 
the United States or aided in the prosecution of the war against the 
Imperial German Government. It is true that Liberia on August 4, 
1917, entered the war at the request of the United States, but we 
are conyinced that this action was for her benefit and not to aid the 
United States in the prosecution of the war. The British Navy 
controlled the freedom of the seas, shipping along the coast of Africa 
was 9 s nded, and Liberian trade was inactive because 
ships could not free . enter and leave her ports. On page 114 of the 
8 pees the Ways and Means Committee appears the following 
statement : 

“Shortly after the outbreak of the Euro 
came disorganized, owing partly to the 
against the German traders in eria and part! 


n war, Liberian trade be- 
ritish black list operating 
to the fact that the 
British coastwise traffic had been greatly restricted. After the United 
States entered the war the conclusion was reached that it would be 
desirable for Liberia to rid herself of the German 8 in Li- 
beria, in order that she might be free from German intrigue and com- 
mercial domination. This Government communicated with the Brit- 
ish Government and obtained its assurance that all restrictions on 
Liberian trade would be withdrawn, 3 that all Germans were 
removed from Liberia and that the Liberian Government took such 
measures as would effectively prevent German business from being car- 
ried on by persons who would merely act as representatives and restore 
them to their original owners in statu quo as soon as the war was 
over. The Liberian Government declared war upon Germany and 
pm h after such a declaration was made the German residents were 
removed.” 

lt is true the able Secretary of State, Hon. Charles E. Hugh in 
his testimony before the committee when urging this loan, said that, 
in his judgment, Liberia contributed toward the successful prosecution 
of the war by tunun palm oil and excluding Germans from her 
territory; but, undoub y, Liberia receiyed much greater benefits by 
entering the war on the side of the Allies than she bestowed. 

We are clearly of the opinion that neither the last administration 
nor the present was authorized legally under the Liberty loan act or 
any other act of Congress to extend any credit to Liberia. It is a 
recognized legal axiom that anyone dealing with a special agent must 
investigate the agent's authority, and if the agent acts without author- 
ity the principal is not bound either morally or legally to carry 
out the agreement. As hereinbefore stated. e agreement to make 
this loan of $5,000,000 to Liberia, which Congress is now asked to 
approve, was not consummated until October 28, 1921, long after 
the termination of the war with the Imperial German Government, 
The President of the United States, acting under an act of Congress, 
in July, 1921, issued a proclamation declaring the war at an end, 
Therefore the establishing of the original credit proposed in Septem- 
ber, 1918, never having terminated into a legal agreement for a loan 
until long after the war had ended, even if the State Department 
originally had authority under the Liberty loan act to make it (which 
we deny), was null and void when consummated, because such authority 
had ceased to exist at the time the minds of the two parties met and 
final agreement was concluded. The distinguished Secretary of State 
recognizing this fact, that neither the President nor the Secretary ot 
State, nor any other Government official was at that time (October 28, 
1921) authorized to make a loan to Liberia, has appealed to Congress 
for legislation ratifying the action of the State Department in agreeing 
on October 28, 1921, to make the loan. 

Liberia was most anxious for financial assistance from the United 
States, so negotiations for a loan continued from September 12, 1918, 
until October 28, 1921, at which time the Liberian Government con- 
sented to all the terms and conditions imposed by the United States 
Government as conditions precedent to granting a loan; but undoubt- 
edly no one had authority at this time to bind the United States to 
make such a loan. ctober 27, 1920, the Liberian Government, 
not yet having agreed to the terms and conditions necessary to make 

lable to it the credit of $5,000,000 set apart for their benefit on 


ptember 12, 1918, but still desiring to obtain a loan for its own 


domestic and national purposes, inquired of the United States Gov- 
ernment whether it would be agreeable to our Government for the 
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Liberian Government to send a 
to resume negotiations for the 


eommission to the United States 
purpose of obtaining a loan of 
$5,000,000, The United States Government expressed to the Liberian 


Government its willingness to receive such a commission, ovided 
the commission was duly suthorized to act for Liberia. reuant 
to this diplomatic correspondence a commission headed by President 
King, of Liberia, came to the United States and continued to nego- 
tlate with the State Department for the purpose of obtaining the 
loan. These negotiation» 5 resulted in the a ment of October 
28, 1921, for a loan of $5,000,000 for Liberia, e terms of which 
agreement the Liberian Government. assented to by act of its legis- 
lature under date of January 26, 1922; but no one authorized to 
legally commit the United States has ever ‘eed to same. 

We can not give our consent to any legislation that may be con- 
strued as establishing a precedent whereby either the President of the 
United States or the State rtment can enter into negotiations 
with a foreign country with a view to making it a cash loan from the 
Public: Treasw that will bind Congress or require it to . laws 
further burdening our already overburdened t vee to raise money 
to loan to a foreign government to its sting national indebt- 
edness or fot the purposes of rehabili g or developing the country. 
Charity begins at home.” We believe, if our Government has any 
surplus funds, it will best subserve the interests of its own citizens 
by expending such funds in rehabilitation and development work in 
our own country instead of doing it in a foreign land. 

In view of the statement which Secretary Mellon made public on 
the 19th of April, to the effect that there would be a $500,000,000 
deficit in the Treasury of the United States for the fiscal year 1923, 
we think it is time to call a halt of all extravagant expenditures, and 
that the Government should practice the strictest economy if govern- 
mental activities. 

The loan agreement 8 that a commission of American citi- 
zens, at high salaries, shall go to Liberia and act as fiscal agents. We 
are opposed to our Government supervising the running of foreign 
Governments: by commissions composed of American citizens or Army 
and naval officers. Our sad experience in regard to the Haitian Re- 
public is @ case in pua We loaned Haiti several millions of dollars 
some years ago, and for the last several years we have had marines 
there collecting customs, taxes, and running that Republic. Many 
conflicts between our marines and the natives have resulted; muc 
bloodshed has resyjted; and there haye been ent investigations. of 
conditions in Haiti—some conducted 5 courts- martial; others by 
congressional 3 committees, è fear, if this loan is made 
to Liberia and an n commission is sent there to supervise 
3 affairs, at 1 . = provided 1554 in this agree- 
ment, history may repeat itself, and a few years hence we may be 
forced to have thousands of marines stationed in Liberia. x 

In the United States to-day there are thousands of men out of 
n and we feel it unjust to them and to the conntless 
multitudes. of taxpayers in the United States to further tax them to 
make loans to any foreign nation. We believe it decidedly to the 
best interest of the United States to notify all the nations of the 
world that we have ceased to be a Lady ntifuf“ and that from 
henceforth no foreign nation can obtain a loan from the United States 
Treasury. In our judgment, it is brine | in principle and indefensible 
to further tax the people of the United States for such a purpose; and 
we know of no better way to make public expression of this conviction 
than by entering this our protest against making this loan to Liberia, 

CHARLES R. CRISP, W. A, OLDFIELD. 
CLAUDE KITCHIN. JNO. F. Carmw. 
No. N. GARNSR, WHITMeLL P. MARTIN. 
J. W. COLLIUR. Perm F. Tacun. 


Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. rear]. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. FREAR, Mr. Chairman, it would take an hour or an 
hour and a half, as the last speaker [Mr. Crisp] stated, to 
cover any reasonable argument on this Liberian question, be- 
cause we have had many hearings, and there are many differ- 
ent angles to the proposition, as has been demonstrated to the 
House in the discussion, For instance, take the question just 
asked by the gentleman from New York [Mr. GRIFFIN] of the 
last speaker in regard to what amount of money the people 
of Liberia have received from their loans? They received 26 
cents on the dollar from the loans that were made them by 
Great Britain, and these loans will be worth 100 cents on the 
dollar the hour this bill becomes law. The question of whether 
we should make this proposed loan of $5,000,000 is not one of 
legal liability. That has been demonstrated and is conceded. 
There is no legal liability and nothing approaching a breach of 
faith, legal or moral, on our part, in my judgment. It has been 
stated there is a moral obligation on the part of our Govern- 
ment to make the loan. 

I will simply say for the record that the declaration of war 
by Liberia was made in August, 1917. The motive for that 
declaration is immaterial for the purposes of this discussion. 
In September, 1918, a year afterwards, credit was placed on the 
Treasury books of $5,000,000, but not one dollar was ever drawn 
on that credit because Liberia never complied with conditions 
precedent to paying the money. Im November, 1921, all rights 
to the loan were withdrawn by this Government. A gift or 
loan of $26,000, without conditions, to enable a delegation of 
Liberians to go to Paris has no bearing on the loan except by 
an extravagant stretch of imagination. That is the situation. 
It has been stated here by gentlemen in discussion that if the 
loan credit by the Treasury had been $50,000,000 they would 
feei that they ought to stand by any commitment made by an 
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Executive. They are liberal with the taxpayers’ money, if so. 
Only $2,100,000 is to be used to pay off the loans now held by 
British, Dutch, German, and American bankers who hold se- 
curities issued by Liberia that have little value, and have been’ 
of little value to Liberia. The other $3,000,000 is for the de- 
velopment of Liberia. Only eight white people live in Liberia. 
About 50,000 civilized black people, men, women, and children, 
and 2,000,000 uncivilized live in that country after 80 years of 
settlement, yet we are asked to appropriate nearly $3,000,000 
for the development of Liberia notwithstanding we could only 
loan one-third of that amount for seed grain to the thousands of 
farmers in the drought sections of this country. 

Mr. CRISP. I would just like to state that this Govern- 
ment set apart a credit for Cuba, and in 1919 they withdrew 
that credit of $5,000,000, because they said fighting had ceased 
in Europe and they had no authority to make that loan. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; over three years after the war we are 
asked to appropriate $5,000,000 out of the Federal Treasury 
simply because Liberia without a soldier or a sailor or a gun- 
boat declared war against Germany back in August, 1917. I 
am not going to discuss that question at length, because the 
time is too brief, but I wish to give one reason affecting the 
precedent we are called upon to establish by this Liberia loan 
in view of the fact that there is no legal nor, to my mind, moral 
liability. I do not believe there is any moral liability after a 
full examination of the witnesses who were called, in which 
examinations I participated, and if you will read the hearings 
I believe you will determine the matter the same way. 

On page 37 I called attention to a fundamental question, when 
Mr. Dearing, Assistant Secretary of State, was before the 
committee, and he said that the Government of the United 
States was “interested in the matter.” I then asked him this 
question : 

Let me inquire right there if that is not also true with all the in- 
vestments of American citizens in Haiti, San Domingo, and many other 
southern Republics? 

These are among the countries that have been referred to by 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] who preceded me. 

On page 38 Mr. Dearing responded to my question that it 
was true, but the situation is different and “we have a his- 
torical interest in Liberia.” Financial interests and not his- 
torieal interests embroil people and nations in war where the 
American flag followg the dollar, and I am not ready to 
extend our business interests to Africa to be financed by Ameri- 
can taxpayers, 

Again, on page 48, and this is also an important question 
when we are asked to establish a precedent: 

Mr. Frevar. If we attempted to enforce payment, we would have to 
are 36 out by foree, t naval operations; otherwise we would 


not able to enforce collection under this agreement. 
Mr. Dnantxd. I think that ordinarily that would be the condition. 


And the chairman of our committee then said: 


There is no way of forcing people to pay, another nation to pay, 
except by military force, : 

These, briefly, are my reasons for differing from the majority 
of my colleagues on the committee, much as I regret doing so. 

I will not discuss the matter further, because the facts are 
set forth fully in the hearings and you may read the reeord 
for yourselves and decide for yoursleves a proposal that has 
been hanging fire for many weeks in committee. 

There is a matter of great importance I would refer to, 
although of an entirely different character. There is a propo- 
sition throughout the country to-day to repeal the direct- 
primary election law, and I desire to discuss it briefly. 

For many years the railroads in practically every State of 
this country controlled legislation, and they controlled many 
public officials to a great extent. Able, honest men were elected 
under the old system but the majority needed in legislative 
bodies was always to be found, as shown by State and national 
legislation enacted. About 20 years ago we commenced passing 
State primary election laws in this country, and such laws were 
thereafter adopted in many of the States. 

Objection is now raised in high places to the primaries. In 
one State recently both conventions, Republican and Demo- 
cratic, repudiated the primary, and sought to have it repealed 
in that State, showing that the same force is behind the re- 
peal movement, no matter whether it be in Republican or 
Democratic conventions. It is acting effectively and without 
concealment. The power that seeks control is far more im- 
portant than all the railroad interests that have controlled po- 
litical conventions and legislative bodies in the past, because 
this power now owns the railroads and owns the banks. It 
owns a large part of the press, and owns many magazines that 
used to do muckraking and exposure of corruption. That 
power will again be in full control of legislative bodies when 
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you repeal the primary and transfer all political control, which 
they will easily have through the caucus convention system. It 
is a matter of public knowledge under the old caucus and con- 
vention system that the same political influences frequently 
nominated both Democrat and Republican candidates, It is a 
bipartisan control under the old caucus convention system, if it 
can again be put in force. I believe in the right of the people 
to express themselves in voluntary bodies, if they choose, indi- 
cating their preferences, but the selection of candidates should 
not be taken away from the people nor should the direct pri- 
mary system of nominations be weakened. In the State of 
Indiana 390,000 votes were cast in a primary election for can- 
didates of one political party a few days ago. That is twice as 
many votes as were cast in all the States in the Union in cau- 
cuses and conventions under the old caucus convention method. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. WIll the gentleman permit me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. FREAR. Surely. I yield to the gentleman from Vir- 


ginia. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Has the gentleman’s attention 

been drawn to a recent and very powerful defense of the pri- 

mary system contained in a speech delivered by Mr. Hughes in 
Indiana before he entered the Cabinet, in which he combats 
all the arguments brought against the primary system and 
contends for its maintenance? 

Mr. FREAR. I was not aware of the fact. I will say to the 
gentleman that if so I shall be pleased to follow the leadership 
of the Secretary of State on his primary-election views. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. He was the father of the primary law of 
New York State. 

Mr. FREAR. No one will question his great ability. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I have an excerpt from that 
speech of Mr. Secretary Hughes, delivered in Indianapolis, in 
which he defended the primary system as the only system to be 
maintained in this country for safeguarding the rights of the 
people in the nomination of candidates. 

Mr. FREAR. I thank my colleague from Wisconsin and am 
glad to insert in the Recorp an extract from the remarks of 
Charles E. Hughes, Secretary of State, former candidate for the 
Presidency, and recognized world-wide as a man of ability, up- 
righ and logical reasoning, who spoke before the national 
municipal league convention at Indianapolis on the advantages 
of the direct primary, as follows: 

First, it 2 a weapon in the hands of the party voters which they 
can use with effect in case of need. They are no longer helpless. This 
fact puts party lenders on their best behavior. It is a safeguard to the 
astute unselfish leader who is endeavoring to maintain good stand- 
ards in line with sound public sentiment. It favors a disposition not 
to create situations which are likely to challenge a test. 

Second, the fact of this control gives the voter a consciousness of 
poea and nsibility. If things do not go right, they know that the 

ble Hes with them. The importance of t not 
be overlooked in any discussion of the apathy of the electorate. 
In a few short sentences Secretary Hughes gives unanswer- 
able and fundamental ground for the retention of the primary 
with its powers inviolate. If any apathy exists with the elec- 
torate, excepting when an important issue arouses voters to 
action, it is equally true that the old caucus-convention system 
chloroformed the electorate on every and all occasions, however 
important the issue. 


RIGHTS THAT ARE THREATENED, 

Representative government, Federal and State, is regulated by 
constitutional provisions as to electors and terms of office. No 
method of securing nominations, however, is provided in funda- 
mental law, and individuals without party affiliation or can- 
didates of parties are equally eligible to nomination and election, 
subject to statutory provisions. No sacred right attaches to 
caucuses or conventions or to the primary system as such, and 
men of high attainments and unimpeachable honor have been 
chosen under both systems. 

The present primary method of nominations makes direct ac- 
countability to the people more certain, diminishes opportunities 
for bribery or corruption, secures laws beneficial to the masses 
of the people, and guarantees representative government by 
placing both nomination and election ballots in the hands of 
those to be represented. This was the issue that brought about 
the Australian secret ballots and the direct primary law. 

The power, once gained, should not be relinquished by the 
people through superficial arguments as to blessings of party 
solidarity or political exigency from sources however high, nor 
weigh in the balance against the right-to direct representation 
now secured under the primary system. 

Party principles and party issues do not depend upon nomi- 
nating or election methods. Principles and issues become real 
and sharply drawn when the voter speaks direct rather than 
when he speaks through caucuses or conventions that offer ob- 
stacles and blind alleys to frank, open declarations of policy. 


VOLUNTARY CONVENTIONS. 


The right to assemble through voluntary convention or by any 
other gathering or organization is not infringed nor limited 
under the primary Jaw. 

Through the medium of the direct primary every organiza- 
tion, whether educational, social, economic, or political, is pro- 
tected in this right of direct expression, and its combined in- 
fluence, however great or small, may be made effective. Under 
the old caucus, convention system, however, the right is nega- 
tived, because voluntary organizations, whatever their titles or 
numbers, are then subordinated to veteran wire pullers, who 
were familiar figures at every old-time political convention, men 
who will be reinstated by any repeal of the primary. 

In other werds, 80 per cent of the electors, men and women, 
may desire a particular candidate for office, but those who 
control the nominating machinery year after year ordinarily 
will name a slate covering all officers. The influence then that 
determines results is not affected by numbers, as it is at pri- 
maries or elections, but rests with a small group of men whose 
relation to campaign purse strings of special privilege is gener- 
ally intimate and who manipulate delegates with the skill of 
seasoned chess players, 

RAILWAY CONTROL OF NOMINATIONS. 


Mr, Chairman, years ago railway blocs controlled many State 
legislatures. Railways, including the Boston & Maine, New 
Haven, New York Central, and Pennsylvania Railways in the 
East and the Southern Pacific System and the Union Pacific in 
the West, we are told, directed railway representative govern- 
ment, with caucus and convention trimmings. Governors, State 
legislators, and Members of the United States Congress, at both 
ends of the National Capitol, were: weighed in the balance by 
those who stood behind the railways, and candidates who had 
liberal views on railway earnings, railway methods, railway land 
grants, and railway property rights in general were given offi- 
cial O. K.’s. Republicans and Democrats were weighed by such 
interests impartially and placed among eligibles for office, or, 
if found too independent, were driven from public life where 
possible by the then powerful railway influences. All were not 
so controlled, but the record votes of State legislatures gener- 
ally disclosed a safe majority when a bipartisan railway meas- 
ure was involved. 

Candidates magnificently fought over tariff schedules, im- 
perialism, and other isms that were baubles with which to en- 
gage the public eye, but those who contributed free passes or 
special favors to delegates and currency to impecunious heelers 
stood in the background and controlled conventions and nomi- 
nations, and eventually asked that favors be reciprocated, 
Not all candidates were thus chosen, nor all conventions thus 
manipulated, but a safe majority could be relied upon in prac- 
tically every State, and political scandal was at its height when 
Bryce wrote his scathing description of political control in our 
American Commonwealth, 

DIRECT PRIMARY NOMINATIONS. 


About 20 years ago a public revolt, originating among labor- 
ing classes and farming communities, led to the enactment of 
State-wide primary laws throughout the United States. The 
people had grown weary of corrupt caucuses and unrepresenting 
conventions; of coercion, bribery, and indefensible practices; of 
recriminations among candidates; of disappointing legislative 
promises ; and so they overturned the army of ward heelers who 
had been a necessary part of the old discredited system and 
adopted direct primary laws throughout the country. 

Magazines and occasional newspapers helped arouse public 
sentiment by muckraking exposures until the old order was 
uprooted and railway passes, private cars, preferential rates, 
and other favors formerly granted to private individuals and 
public officials were made unlawful, while rebates and railway” 
rates were prohibited or controlled by law and lives of em- 
ployees and of the public received adequate protection. 

This reform was made possible through the primary system, 
because the public could then keep close to its representatives, 
whether State or Federal, and in like manner political oppo- 
nents became watchful of those who represented them. 

Railways have ceased to control politics. The old lobbyist, 
with a pocket full of passes, and the caucus ward heeler have 
disappeared, but so have the journals and magazines that helped 
bring about the reform. With rare exceptions, these educa- 
tional mediums have been purchased by powerful interests they 
now represent. 

The magazines have ceased digging up corruption and graft 
that had been disclosed in many States and in nearly every 
large city from New York to Pittsburgh and St. Louis to San 
Francisco, and these same magazines are now filled with 
achievements by captains of industry, whose accumulated mil- 
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lions through consolidations, watering of stock, railway rebates, 
and destruction of rivals have encouraged ambitious imitators 
on every hand. 

But the primary has remained with its direct accountability 
to the people, and grafting is unpopular because the public’s 
iron hand through the primary compels more respect than the 
command or whip of any party, political, or business boss. 

THE POWER THAT NOW SEEKS CONTROL, 


Evolution in business methods has centralized power since 
the advent of the primary until to-day a handful of men con- 
trol the wealth and large business of the country. Rockefeller’s 
meteoric rise from a clerk at $8 a month to $2,000,000,000 or 
more is a shining example of possibilities of railway rebates, 
monopoly, and other practices that bave inspired thousands of 
money-mad imitators. As the railways of the land first joined 
hands in a common cause 40 years or more ago when scrutiniz- 
ing candidates in municipal, State, and national legislative 
bodies, including “ safe“ executives, so to-day these modern vast 
business interests of the country that control the magazines and 
great metropolitan journals would reach out to seize the same 
political control once exercised by the railways before the enact- 
ment of the primary. 

Tax reduction or tax shifting, cancellation of foreign debts, 
thereby enhancing private holdings aggregating billions of dol- 
lars, appropriations for railways, for shipping, and countless 
other special privileges and projects are of great moment, but 
not easily manipulated when a “farm bloc” or people's bloc 
carries the record back to the people under the primary. The 
independence of the State legislator is also becoming a matter 
of concern to great business interests, 

Money is now in politics to remain, and great financial inter- 
ests will strenuously urge their choice of candidates according 
to recent political history, when over $1,000,000 was expended— 
a preconyention campaign—for the candidacy of one man for 
President. Repudiated because of excessive expenditures ex- 
posed in Senate hearings, these influences then transferred their 
support to other candidates and made the enactment of a general 
Sales tax a tentative promise by both great political parties. 
That promise has not yet been kept nor will it be kept if Con- 
gress can defeat the powerful influences that urge this uncon- 
scionable tax on the people. 

EFFORTS TO REPEAL THR PRIMARY. 

Only one course is now open to give the new power full sway, 
to wit: Repeal of the primary and taking from the people the 
direct right they now possess of protecting their own interests 
against private interests that never sleep. Railways formerly 
controlled legislatures, but to-day a few powerful combinations 
of capital control practically all the railways, the shipping, the 
great banking interests, and are of immeasurably greater influ- 
ence than all other interests combined. That power is not lim- 
ited to State boundary lines, 

Manipulated conventions are being held by both Republican 
and Democratic organizations under State laws where sup- 
posedly spontaneous utterances are offered repudiating the 
primary. By a remarkable coincidence this declaration oc- 
curred in both Republican and Democratic platforms adopted 
two weeks ago in Maine. Both platforms ask for a repeal of the 
primary law enacted in 1911. ‘The same bipartisan influences 
controlled both party conventions even as they controlled under 
the old caucus-convention system, In other words, the people of 
the country, the women, the farmers, laborers, the clerks, and 
mechanics, in fact the great mass that represents nine-tenths of 
the voters of the land are urged by misrepresentation and ap- 
peal to party organization to renounce rights they now possess 
of naming their own candidates, and are asked to turn the job 
over to self-appointed political leaders or bosses as of old. Not 
railway bosses who have been dethroned, because long ago the 
railways were milked dry, but to forces that control a large part 
of the business and public press of the land, that instigate power- 
ful propaganda, able, if need be, to force nations to declare war 
or to shift billions of income taxes to “ painless” sales taxes, a 
proposed heritage of war. These are past and proposed achieve- 
ments of the primary repeal program. In several States modi- 
fications have taken the teeth out of the primary and already 
have removed direct accountability from the people over to the 
“party organization,” as of old. 

Mr. Chairman, a repeal of the primary may seem improbable, 
but those advocating the old caucus and convention system long 
ago learned that men will sign petitions to hang themselves and 
that constant reiteration of hypocritical professions and propo- 
sitions, like vice, is first rejected, then pitied, then embraced. 

T have no desire to discuss the comparative strength or weak- 
ness of candidates under the caucus-convention system, com- 
pared with the primary. This is a large subject, nor do I ques- 
tion those who conscientiously defend the old system, nor does 
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any man claim that improvements may not be found in present 
primary laws, but is it not noteworthy that practically every 
believer in the spoils system, in the divine right of politics and 
power, in discredited manipulation methods which recognize 
ward workers, bosses, and leaders rather than principles, that 
all these elements favor taking the powers away from the 
people and returning to the caucus-convention system, and in 
many States they are selecting legislative candidates to carry 
out their purposes? 
OBJECTIONS URGED AGAINST THE PRIMARY—ATTENDANCE, 


Objections are urged against the primary insidiously and 
assiduously by these influences, The primary, they say, is not 
a public expression of choice, because sometimes only about one- 
half of the voters participate. Granted for sake of argument, 
depending on importance of issues, yet under the old-time caucus 
system a half dozen tried and true political wire pullers ordi- 
narily made up the average caucus with not 5 per cent of the 
total registered vote attending. On immaterial matters dele- 
gates and offices were traded in conventions like huckster offer- 
ings at a fish market, having in mind primarily particular can- 
didates or interests concerned. Ten voters now attend the 
ayerage primary, as evidenced by the recent Indiana primaries, 
compared with every voter who formerly went to the old- 
fashioned caucus, because voters now have a direct voice in the 
final result and are interested in candidates selected. They 
only served as spectators under the manipulated caucus and 
convention system, That is the position to which they would 
again be consigned by those advocating any material “ modifi- 
cation ” or repeal of the primary. 

Within less than a fortnight we haye seen nearly 400,000 
votes cast in the primary in one politically close State for can- 
didates of one party without one disturbance or voting scandal. 
This occurred in the same State where “blocks of five” once 
set the standard for political manipulators throughout the coun- 
try. It is safe to say that more votes were cast in the recent 
Indiana primaries twice over than in all the caucuses of all the 
parties in all the States combined under the old system of 
closely organized political machine manipulation, 


ACQUAINTANCE WITH CANDIDATES. 


An objection offered to the primary urges lack of intimate 
knowledge by the electorate of the qualifications of candidates, 
many of whom are unknown even by name to the average voter, 
Admitted for sake of argument, it is equally true that candi- 
dates selected at conventions are often slightly known to a 
majority of the convention, because nominations frequently oc- 
cur through trades and manipulation of party bosses and candi- 
dates of the different States, nor is knowledge of the delegate 
knowledge to the elector, who frequently does not even know the 
delegate and would not trust his judgment if he did know him. 

The primary purpose of the primary is to secure honest, cer- 
tain representation of the will of the constituency and the 
record of performance of every official is more certain than 
promises and professions in advance. That record is subject to 
review and approval or rejection under the primary. 


EXPENSE LEGALLY RESTRICTED. 


* . 

The primary is expensive to candidates, we are told. That 
is true if attempts are made to buy the electorate, but this is 
hazardous, rarely attempted, frequently disappointing, and an 
objectionable practice that should be discouraged by legal 
restrictions, 

Bribery and corruption, scandals without number, accom- 
panied the old caucus and convention system, made possible by 
centralized power lodged with the delegate and surrounded by 
temptations too strong to resist, whereas not one man or woman 
in a hundred can be purchased under the primary system. 
People may be temporarily misled, hoodwinked, and deceived 
at the primary or election, but where all sides are compelled 
to play the game openly the public soon learns the truth be- 
cause of Lincoln's truism that you can not fool all the people 
all the time. If the old caucus and convention system is to 
return, the people will be called upon to accept old secret 
methods of persuasion, coercion, and manipulation at a time 
when human rights, moral, economic, educational, and gocial 
questions are overshadowing the tariff and old-time issues, 
Under which system will the public's rights be preserved? 

PARTY ORGANIZATION NOT ALONE IMPORTANT, 


Mr. Chairman, party“organization may not be as closely knit 
by the primary as under the caucus or convention system, and 
independence of action can more easily be rebuked under the 
caucus, yet independence is not an unmixed evil. Party respon- 
sibility is needed, but when special interests by powerful propa- 
ganda or manipulation seek to seize legislative reins through 
appeals to party organization, the only safeguard is through in- 
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dividual official responsibility that may. be directly reviewed by 
constituents and not controlled by interests concerned. 

All good or all evil is not embodied in any one party, and 
with the great mass of State and National legislation not spe- 
cially mentioned in party platforms men of all parties always 
may find common ground for agreement when framing laws. 

Party organizations, party conventions, and party platforms 
are desirable, but protection of constitutional rights and laws 
affecting economic justice are of more vital importance. During 
the past session of Congress party divisions have been sought on 
the dye embargo, on nearly every tax bill, and on many other 
matters, indicating the purpose of powerful interests concerned 
to force an iron-bound caucus rule, if possible, the handmaid of 
the caucus and convention. system, 

I make no claim to special knowledge on the subject of the 
primary, but the first State-wide primary law ever adopted in 
this country 1 helped draft and pass in the Wisconsin Legisla- 
ture of 1903. The law was adopted by a State referendum. 

Personally I have been the recipient of political nominations 
in convention and primary without rejection by either system, 
so my judgment of the two systems is not affected by disappoint- 
ment in conventions, but we well remember methods and prac- 
tices affecting legislation popular under the caucus and conven- 
tion system were directed by concealment because then politics 
became a business, and to many minds no difference existed be- 
tween the purchase of delegates or the purchase of railroad 
stocks. 

Constitutional amendments affecting income tax and woman's 
suffrage have been passed during the existence of the State-wide 
primary, and whatever difference in judgment may exist over 
constitutional provisions or legislation, the right to meet chang- 
ing conditions with complete control by the people is maintained 
and preserved under the primary. 

CURTAILING WOMAN’S INFLUENCE ON LEGISLATION, 

Woman's suffrage greatly enlarged the political power of 
women throughout the land. It was gained by them after many 
years of hard, strenuous battling for equal political rights. 
What will be their influence in the old-fashioned discredited 
caucus convention with its trickery, bribery, and notorious meth- 
ods that were the subject of charges and countercharges of 
fraud years ago when secret government was all-powerful? 

Woman’s influence in legislative matters has uniformly been 
thrown on the right side of moral, educational, and social jus- 
tice, and as regularly it is opposed by selfish money-making in- 
terests that are always active in the halls of legislation. 

The woman who saves and economizes at home also scruti- 
nizes closely explanations offered for new unjust tax burdens, 
and her influence is equally valuable on taxation and economics. 

Women, however, do not like political wire pulling or caucus 
convention methods, nor distasteful practices that are ordinarily 
comprehended in the old-time methods of nominating candidates. 
Possibly they do not appreciate that due to these facts their 
influence through the selection of candidates will be largely 
eliminated if the direct primary law is repealed throughout the 
country. I can not believe the women of the land understand 
the purpose and effect upon legislation that is at stake with the 
proposed repeal of the primary, nor that their officials if chosen 
under the caucus system are to be removed from direct respon- 
sibility to their constituencies and must look for support to local 
political leaders as of old. A repeal of the direct primary will 
nullify the influence woman now has in the nomination of candi- 
dates—a right more important than the right to vote at elections 
when secret powers dictate bipartisan nominations. 

THE PRIMARY AN OBSTACLE TO SECRET CONTROL OF LEGISLATION. 

In legislation the primary gives expression to the popular will. 
Ignoring war's added burdens, the growth of profiteering, and 
the enormous increase in private fortunes, heavy tax payers 
still demand the right to unlimited profits and yet ask that taxes 
be shifted to those least able to pay. In this legislative program 
they have met opposition which they declare would not occur 
under a convention system where men are chosen to represent 
particular interests. That statement may be correct, but let 
me ask would it have been preferable te permanently saddle a 
$1,000,000,000 annual sales tax on the people, which was squarely 
defeated, or to have repealed the proposed half billion dollars 
retroactive excess-profits tax of 1921, which was also defeated 
during the session and would have compelled the immediate 
imposition of an unjust consumption tax proposed at double 
that figure by consumption tax proponents? 

This unjust tax would have been passed in Congress under 
the convention system of nominations according to these au- 
thorities. It did not occur under the present primary system. 
It may occur if the primary is modified or repealed so as to take 
from the people the power of direct selection of candidates and 
direct action they now have, 
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The issue is sharply drawn in many States and a secret cam- 
paign is being waged throughout the country to select candidates 
for legislative office pledged to destroy the primary law and to 
destroy the direct power that now rests in the hands of the 
people. That direct power will be taken away under the caucus 
convention system and we will then surrender to a more power- 
ful and unscrupulous political master than the railways of old. 


MEASURES, NOT MEN, ARE IMPORTANT, 


It is not of great importance what man is chosen to represent 
providing he is faithful to his trust, but it is of vital importance 
that the interests of the people and not special interests be rep- 
resented in State legislatures, in halls of Congress and in ad- 
ministrative positions. Under the old conyention nominations 
many questionable laws were passed and good measures de- 
feated at the direction of the party boss or by hidebound party 
caucus pronouncements where failure to obey meant party 
ostracism and removal from public life. That is not likely to 
occur under the primary. Men may be no abler, of no higher 
integrity, nor of greater vision than 20 years ago, but they 
now carry their records back to constitutents who pass in judg- 
ment and those officials who fail properly to represent are cas 
aside as weighed and found wanting. s 

The danger throughout the country that the direct primary 
will be repealed is real and certain. It has occured in several 
States and the law has been weakened in others. Its repeal has 
been urged by men in high places who believe in the old-fash- 
ioned system. Its repeal has been demanded by powerful inter- 
ests that find in it an obstacle to their plans and purposes, Many 
reputable mem will be swayed by superficial arguments to return 
to the old discredited system once repudiated throughout the 
land, but the people who recognize control of government is 
drifting far from the promises and purposes set forth in the 
Constitution; who hope and believe in popular government and 
in the preservation of human rights guaranteed by that same 
Constitution; who find selfishness and greed on the one hand 
and bitter, impotent resentment on the other to be great con- 


flicting elements to-day in the body politic; who realize that 


progressive laws for the betterment of men and women secured 
in the past have been made possible under the primary; to all 
these people the danger will be manifest of turning over the 
reins of government to bipartisan powerful business and politi- 
cal interests that demand absolute control through a repeal of 
the primary. I submit that the question commands the serious 
consideration of every citizen, 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. OLDFIELD]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I was inter- 
ested in the statement of my friend from Wisconsin [Mr. 
FREAR], who is usually sound and progressive on public ques- 
tions, and he is right on this question. He is also right on the 
primary election question. But I wish to call his attention te 
the fact that the leaders of the Republican Party on this floor 
are asking Congress to follow the President’s lead on this ques- 
tion, and they may later be asking the Congress to follow his 
lead upon the repeal of the primary election laws throughout 
the country, because I am advised that President Harding only 
a short time ago made the statement that he wanted to see 
effected the repeal of the primary election laws in this country 
and go back to the old boss-controlled convention system. There 
is no question about that, and if any of you doubt it you ought 
to ask the President whether or not he does want to repeal the 
primary election laws and whether or not he made the state- 
ment a few days ago to a group of leading Republicans of this 
House, 

Now, gentlemen, this is a very simple question to my mind. 
Of course you gentlemen are just taking on additional trouble, 
and from all the reports that come from the various States and 
districts of the country you have just about as many troubles 
already as you can carry in the fall campaign. You must 
remember that Mr. Hughes, the Secretary of State, is not run- 
ning this fall, neither is the President of the United States™ 
running this fall. Nobody contends here that there is a legal 
obligation on the part of this Government to lend Liberia 
$5,000,000 or any other amount. I do not believe there is any 
moral obligation. > 

For example, suppose I should go to a bank and say to the 
banker, “ Mr. Banker, I want to borrow a thousand dollars from 
you. Iam away from home,” just as this commission was that 
wanted to get this $5,000,000. I am a thousand miles away 


from home, and I want to borrow $1,000, and I say, “ If you will 
lend me enough money to get home on, 8100, I will send you my 
note for $1,000 signed by these two gentlemen here, the gentle- 
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man from Delaware [Mr. Layton] and the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. TIMBERLAKE], and on my return home, and when 
you receive the note properly indorsed in accordance with our 
understanding by these two gentlemen, you can send me a 
cashier's check for the $900 balance.” He says, “I will send 
you the check for the $900 when you comply with your agree- 
ment,” but when I get home I find that you gentlemen will not 
sign my note. I get some other people on my note and send it to 
the banker. Do you think there is any moral obligation on the 
part of the banker to send me the balance, or $900? No. That 
is the situation in this case. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, no. 

Mr. OLDFIELD, Yes; it is, absolutely. This commission 
came here and wanted $5,000,000; a credit of $5,000,000 was 
placed to them. They got $26,000, and did not comply with the 
conditions of the State Department and of the President of the 
United States. [Applause.] They never complied with the 
conditions, 

They never have complied with them to this minute, if you 
please. You have changed the contract. You have changed 
the contract to suit them and to suit yourselves, and now you 
Say a moral obligation dates away back to 1918. 
~ Nobody contends now that there is any legal obligation. Can 
any man seriously contend—is there a Republican here to-day 
who would vote for this proposition if President Harding did 
not want you to vote for it? Is there a Republican here to-day 
who would vote for this proposition if Secretary Hughes and 
Mr. Harding did not ask you to vote for it? No. + Suppose Presi- 
dent Wilson and Secretary McAdoo were asking you to do it. 
Would you think there was any moral obligation to lend this 
$5,000,000? No. But you are running true to form. That is 
all there is about this bill. Somebody said that President 
Harding has opened the doors of the White House. He cer- 
tainly has. He has opened them wide to every special interest 
in America; he has opened them to the tariff robbers and 
barons, to the railroad magnates, and to the ship subsidists, and 
to the sales-tax propagandists. Yes; he has opened the doors 
of the White House. One gentleman says, This commission 
was here waiting for him when he was inaugurated.” I am not 
surprised. The international bankers saw to that. They saw to 
it that they were waiting here for this administration; Why 
did not the international bankers insist upon the other adminis- 
tration doing it? 

Now, then, I do not know except what this record shows; 
neither do you; neither does anybody else. You do not go out 
here and ask bankers over the telephone what their interests 
are on certain matters. If you did they would not tell you. 
Their business is to make money. 

You can not blame them for that. But here is what the record 
shows. We are trying this case, gentlemen, on what the record 
shows. Here is what they want to do with the money, and I 
read from page 125 of the hearings—$233,000 to pay Liberia’s 
internal funded debt ; $350,000 to pay her internal floating debt; 
$583,000 goes to internal indebtedness. 

Let us see what the rest of it is—$1,650,000, or a less amount, 
if necessary, for the purpose of enabling the Government of 
Liberia to purchase or redeem all the bonds now issued and 
outstanding, representing the 5 per cent sinking fund gold loan 
due July 1, 1952, under the agreement for refunding loan dated 
March 7, 1912, between the Republic of Liberia, of the first 
part, and J. P. Morgan & Co., Kubn, Loeb & Co., the National 
City Bank of New York, and the First National Bank of New 
York, acting for themselves and for Robert Fleming & Co., 
Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas, M. M. Warburg & Co., and 
Hope & Co., and for others, of the second part. 

There is the contract between the Liberian Government and 
the international bankers, and nobody denies that. I do not 
know what their interests are, but they are in the contract for 
$1,650,000, and that $1,650,000 is not due for 30 years—not due 
until 1952. These international bankers are not overlooking 
anything. They are going to get theirs while the getting is 
good. There are many other people in the country, possibly a 
few on the floor of the House, who need money to pay their 
debts, but if the debts are not due until 1952 you are not wor- 
rying much about it. Not due until 1952, and yet the inter- 
national bankers got this administration to look after it, and 
the majority of Republicans, and so you are going to pay the 
$1,650,000 now, this minute; you are not going to wait until 
1952. The record shows that these brokers got these bonds for 
about 20 cents on the dollar—the Liberian people got only 20 
cents on a dollar, and the brokers got 80 cents on the dollar. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON, Suppose the bill is passed; would any part of 
the money be used to purchase these outstanding obligations of 
Liberia at par? 
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Mr. OLDFIELD. Certainly; they are at par now. They 
were not worth 10 cents on the dollar a little while ago. 

Mr. LAYTON. ‘There are a whole lot of people in the United 
States who are holding securities that they can not get par 
value for and will not for some time. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Well, you want to get the international 
bankers and the administration behind them. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, OLDFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Was it the international bankers that per- 
suaded the President to make the loan and Secretary Lansing 
to approve it? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I am not defending Secretary Lansing. 
What was the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman says that the international 
bankers are entirely responsible for what has been done in re- 
gard to this loan, and I ask him if the international bankers 
persuaded President Wilson to make the loan and Secretary 
Lansing to approve it? f 

Mr. OLDFIELD. There is this difference about that. When 
that happened this country was at war. Now, if Wilson and 
Lansing had ever asked me or anybody else in this House to 
make this loan after the war was over, or after the armistice 
had been signed, they could not have gotten my support and 
they could not have gotten your support. 

Mr. MONDELL. The approval of the President and of the 
Democratic Secretary of State continued down to the end of the 
Democratic administration. 

Mr, OLDFIELD. They never did agree with the Liberian 
commission, 

Mr. MONDELL. They invited the Liberian commission over 
here, 

Mr. OLDFIELD. But they did not get together. 

Mr. TEMPLE. They never saw the Liberian commission, be- 
cause it did not get here. 

Mr, DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I will. 

Mr. DENISON. If the agreement had been completed and 
carried out as the President started it, does the gentleman 
think the international bankers would have got the advantage? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Absolutely; no question about it. 

Mr. DENISON. Then, what difference is there in principle 
between that and now? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. During the war there was a moral obli- 
gation. 

Mr. DENISON. Does the gentleman think there is any differ- 
ence in principle between doing something for the international 
bankers during the war and during the time of peace? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. We were lending money to the Allies espe- 
cially to prosecute the war, and for no other purpose. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Certainly. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Who invited the Liberian commission to 
come over here? 4 - 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I presume both administrations have in- 
vited the commission, 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. The statement has been made that the 
commission was invited here by the Wilson administration but 
that it did not arrive here until after the Harding administra- 
tion had come in, Are those the facts? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I can read to the gentleman from the 
record. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Here is an extract from a cable, dated Novem- 
ber 2, 1920, from Acting Secretary of State Davis to the Ameri- 
can Legation, Monrovia, in which it says: 

This Government would be glad to see the commission headed by 
President King, and would accord him a cordial reception. 

I have also a copy of the resolution authorizing the Presi- 
dent of Liberia to come to the United States as the head of 
the commission appointed by him and granting plenary powers 
to that commission. That, of course, was under the Wilson 
administration. è 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Of course, but that does not put any moral 
obligation on us, because they never did agree on the terms. 

Mr. TEMPLE. But the gentleman said a moment ago he did 
not know whether the Wilson administration had invited the 
commission or not. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Certainly. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
says he has a copy of the cable from the Secretary of State to 
the American Legation at Monrovia. 

Mr. TEMPLE. From the Assistant Secretary of State. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If the gentleman will look above 
in a copy of the hearings, page 119, he will see a telegram, dated 


Will the gentleman yield? 


1922. 


October 27, from Liberia indicating that they desired to come 
to the United States, and the United States said they could come 
if they wanted to. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. They wanted to get the $5,000,000, and the 
international banks wanted them to get it to pay back the 
$1,650,000 not due until 1952. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Les. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Does not the fact that the commission 
wanted to come here indicate that no contract was ever agreed 
upon and that the conditions had not been complied with? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Certainly. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. There would be no need for a mission if 
the conditions had been complied with. 

8 MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Yes, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The gentleman was diverted awhile 
ago by so many partisan suggestions that he was unable to elabo- 
rate a statement which interested me very much. He says that 
the outstanding bonds of the Republic of Liberia have been 
boosted by this resolution in a short time from 10 cents on the 
dollar to practically par. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Certainly. Some proofs show that they 
were not worth 2 cents on the dollar, and they will be taken 
up at par, with accrued interest. 

Mr. TAGUE. Will the gentleman kindly tell the committee 
how much actual money Liberia received of this $1,650,000? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. The proof shows she received about 20 
cents on the dollar, 

Mr, NORTON. When was that? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Away back yonder, a good many years ago. 
Mr. Chairman, there are two propositions here. One is that 
these international bankers want to get their money and the 
next is that their friends want to exploit Liberia, just as they 
are doing down in Haiti, The same international bankers are 
controlling the situation in Haiti to-day that are trying to get 
this law now, together with two or three big sugar corporations. 
They have created an international scandal down there, and 
my administration was partially responsible for it. They gave 
the reason at that time, however, that the war was approaching, 
and they took charge of Haiti and Santo Domingo to keep 
Germany out of those countries, but now it looks as if you can 
not get them out. Also you have a scandal in Porto Rico. If 
what the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS] says is 
true, if what Mr. Corpova Davita, of Porto Rico, says is true, 
you ought to remove E. Mont Reily, Governor of Porto Rico, 
and replace him with some honest man, I do not know whether 
these statements are true or not, but Mr. Humpnreys and Mr, 
Davina have produced a lot of evidence which indicates strongly 
that the charges are true. And instead of taking on another 
dependency or colony we ought to be getting rid of the Philip- 
pine Islands. This commission will go to Liberia, at an expense 
of $80,000 a year to Liberia, to collect this debt, but they will 
probably never collect it. If you gentlemen wanted to do some- 
thing for Liberia, if you love Liberia so much, and if the people 
of this country can stand the additional taxation, then you 
ought to give them the $5,000,000 instead of putting them into 
the hands of a receiver, putting them into the bankruptcy 
courts and taking advantage of them and exploiting the natives 
over there, civilized and uncivilized, and the exploiters care 
little whether they are civilized or not. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman has just stated that the 
Liberian bonds before this loan was authorized sold for 10 cents 
on the dollar. There is no such thing in the hearings. The 
question was asked by the gentleman from Texas, I think, 
Mr. Garner, and the Assistant Secretary of State said that 
they were held at 75 to 80 cents on the dollar. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. How were they before the loan was 
authorized? 

Mr. FORDNEY. There is nothing in the record to show. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Somebody made the statement; I do not 


know whether or not it was Mr. McBride, that they were worth |- 


practically nothing, 

Mr, FORDNEY. There is nothing in the record to that 
effect. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Yes; it is somewhere in the record. He 
might have cut it out. I notice Secretary Hughes cut out some 
of the questions that I asked him, and also the answers, 
although I am not complaining about that. I do know that 
when these hearings are sent out for correction, a great many 
things are cut out of the hearings by these departmental heads, 
Why you want to pass this bill is beyond my comprehension, 
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when everyone in the country except the international bankers 
and Wall Street is broke. The farmers are broke, the small 
business men are broke, the 5,000,000 men out of employment 
are broke. One million ex-service men out of employment are 
broke. If you are going to lend $5,000,000 to everyone who is 
broke you will have to start up the printing presses, as they 
do in Russia, in order to get the money with which to do it. 

It was suggested by Secretary Hughes that some other 
nation wanted to make this loan to Liberia, because they 
wanted that dependency. That was the inference. If some 
other nation wants a dependency in Africa, let that nation 
have it, but for God's sake let us not add another dependency 
to those that we already have. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] This Republic was not established for that purpose. 

I do not believe that any nation, any government, can gov- 
ern an alien people justly, because there are too many selfish 
people put in control of various parts of the various govern- 
ments, and especially is that true with regard to a republic. 
We ought not to have more dependencies; we ought to have 
fewer. If we go into Liberia, if we lend this money, what 
will happen? Within two or three or five years you will have 
our marines in Liberia, and for what purpose? To protect those 
fellows who go over there to exploit Liberia. You will have. 
our Navy in African waters not to protect Liberia but to pro- 
tect the people who are exploiting Liberia, the people who 
build railroads, the people who establish sugar plantations. 
If they find oil, then you will have our Navy there to protect 
the Standard Oil Co. and these other big oil companies, not to 
protect Liberia. Not only that, but in a little while longer you 
will likely have our Army over there. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself five minutes 
more. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I just want to correct the record. It was 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. F'rear] instead of the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Garner] who asked the question of 
Mr. McBride, who said that these securities were selling from 
98 to 99 cents. Then the question was asked, “ When did they 
sell at that?“ Mr. McBride replied: 


They have been at that figure as_a matter of fact since the 
$5,900,000 loan was first announced to Liberia. Before that, I think, 
oe ere selling at for about 75 to 80, and sometimes going up as 

g 2 


Mr. OLDFIELD. They would be paid off at par anyway. 
I wonder how much the gentleman from Michigan would pay 
for some of these bonds if he knew this resolution was not 
going to become a law. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I have no money. I am a poor man and I 
do not invest in foreign bonds. 

Mr. GARNER. That is since 1912, when the New York bank- 
ers underwrote the first $1,600,000, and Liberia only got 20 
cents on the dollar of that. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does the gentleman agree with his col- 
league from Texas that in case this resolution be not passed 
either France or England would within 24 hours loan $10,- 
000,000 to Liberia? 

Mr. GARNER. I did not say that. I did not say either 
France or England—I mentioned no names—but I call to the 
attention of the gentleman from Ohio, and will repeat what 
occurred in the committee hearings—and if it is not in the 
printed hearings the gentleman knows the reason why—that 
there are other countries standing ready to take this loan. Is 
not that true? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. In other words, the question of whether 
the United States makes it or not has not affected the bonds 
outstanding. 

Mr. FORDNEY. There were other countries ready to make 
the loan within 24 hours. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Then, for God's sake, let them make it and 
do not further tax the already overburdened taxpayers of 
America to make it. [Applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. We did not want to let them make the loan. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. You want this Government to make the 
loan, so that the friends of these international bankers can 
exploit Liberia. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Does not that very thing show 
it is for the purpose of the bankers to exploit Liberia and not 
to help Liberia? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Certainly; they do not care to help any- 
body except special interests and exploiters of helpless peoples. 
They want to help the big business interests and n y else, 
and that is all they have done since this administration started. 
I notice in the papers this morning the President stands out for 
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a sales tax or no bonus. He is more generous with the inter- 
national bankers than he is with the ex-service men, 

Mr. Chairman, I noticed in the Washington Star recently an 
article by Will P. Kennedy in which he states that Doctor Fxss 
of Ohio, chairman of the Republican congressional campaign 
committee, expects. to visit the various States, get the Repub- 
lican campaign spellbinders together, and open up a school for 
their benefit—that is, to tell them what to say in the campaign 
this fall. Doctor Fess is a wonderful teacher, I understand. 
I am wondering if he is going to tell these schools about this 
bill and tell them how to defend it. There are other issues that 
he ought to discuss in his political class as he gees from State 
to State. However, I doubt very much whether he will have 
them dwell on very many of the things that this administration 
has dene. There are a good many issues in this campaign. Of 
course, the chief issues would be the revenue bill that you 
passed, the tariff bill when you pass it, because as it is written 
to-day it is the highest tariff law ever placed upon the statute 
books ef this country. Every special interest was represented at 
the Ways and Means Committee when the bill was being written. 
I recall that one of the ablest of the woolen manufacturers was 
present practically all of the time during the hearings and I 


understand was present when the bill was being written by the 


Republican members of the Ways and Means Committee. Colonel 
Woods was his name, from Philadelphia, I think. When the bill 
went to the Senate the Steel Trust had its representative in the 
Finance Committee room of the Senate, and as a result the bill 
to-day, and as it will probably become a law, will be much 
higher than the Payne-Aldrich law, which all but destroyed the 
Republican Party. 

You will be called upon to explain just why you passed the 
transportation act in 1920, a bill which the railroad com- 
panies themselves wrote, under which the shippers of the 
country have been robbed of hundreds of millions of dollars 
in freight rates. Every farmer who had a bushel of corn to 
ship to the market, a car of cattle or hogs, a car of hay, a few 
thousand feet of lumber to go into a home for his family, a 
bale of cotton, as also all of those necessaries he has to use in 
the course of a year to sustain those that are dependent upen 
him, will want you to tell them why he was the object of the 
wrath of the Republican Party, who enacted this infameus Esch- 
Cummins bill, and how will Teacher Fess explain the action 
of your party in placing this bill on the statute books? The 
only honest answer, of course, is that you are controlled by the 
railroad and other special interests and opposed to the interests 
of those who produce and toil in this country. 

You will probably be called upon to explain just why the 
President of the United States and the Republican leaders 
want to pass a ship subsidy bill, taking out of the Treasury 
the people’s tax money, anywhere from $50,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000 annually and giving it to the shipowners of the country 
in order that their business may be prosperous. 

You may have difficulty in explaining just why your Presi- 
dent and many of your leaders are insisting that the Congress 
shall pass a general sales tax, so that the burden of the great 
war debt may be shifted from the shoulders ef the rich to 
the backs of the poor. You may find it difficult to explain just 
why your President and the leaders of your party insist that we 
appropriate nearly $300,000,000 for the Navy the coming year, 
whereas we only appropriated $147,000,000 in 1916, when we 
were really preparing for war. Naval apprepriations have 
been doubled notwithstanding the fact that you have sent 
broadcast through the country the proposition that your Limita- 
tion of Armaments Conference has been the greatest thing in 
the history of the world. 

You may also find it difficult to explain to the people just why 
your President and the leaders of your party are imsisting upon 
a big standing army in this country. Of course, you are going to 
be ealed upen to explain just why you repealed the excess- 
profits tax, by which you lost $450,000,000 to the Treasury and 
relieved the big profiteering corporations who made during the 
war $38,000,000,000 net above all taxes and expenses of every 
kind. Of course, you are going to be called upon to explain 
just why you relieved the millionaires and the multimillionaires 
of the high surtaxes, by which you lost $90,000,000 to the Treas- 
ury. You lost $540,000,000 by repealing these two taxes upon 
the rich corporations and rich individuals; and now Secretary 
Mellon tells us that we have a $500,000,000 deficit staring us in 
the face. If you had just left these taxes you would have 
avoided this deficit, but the Republican leaders think more of 
rich corporations and multimillionaires than they do of the 
Treasury and the people of the United States. Yes; the White 


House doors have been wide open to every special interest in 
the country since that day early in his administration when 


President Harding called in his best minds, headed by J. P. 


Morgan, to advise him, and this bill shows that the same best 
minds are still on the job; and that the President is still doing 
their bidding; and yet gentlemen have said on this floor that 
the President of the United States is more popular than his 
party, that he is stronger in the various districts of the country 
than you are. I deny it; and just as soon as the voters of this 
country get a chance te express themselves as to the President’s 
popularity you will not hear the Republiean leaders here boast- 
ing of the President’s popularity in the country. In fact, you 
have not heard much about his popularity since Beveridge de- 
feated New for the Senate in Indiana the other day. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust every Demoerat in this House, and I 
hope, of course, a majority of the Republicans, will vote against 
this bill, because if you pass it you are going to vote to sub- 
jugate the negro Republic of Liberia. You are going to vote to 
permit international and investment bankers and their friends 
to exploit this negro Republic. You ought not to vote this 
$5,000,000 loan in order to help these international bankers out 
of a hole. [Applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr, TEMPLE]. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, an orderly discussion of this 
question, beginning at the beginning and carrying the whole 
story through to the present, is of course impossible in 10 min- 
utes. I expect, then, to take up merely some of the miscella- 
neous matters, I want to call attention, if I can have the 
attention of those who are interested in it, to a statement in 
the minority report. I do net know who wrote this report 

Mr. CRISP. I desire to say I wrote that, and I assume the 
responsibility for everything in it. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I want to eall attention to one phrase. The 
report asserts : 

Under the second Liberty loan act, approved September 24, 1917, 
the President was authorized to extend credit to certain of the allies 
of the United States— 

I would like to read in that connection the language of the 
act itself for the purpose of showing that the authority was 
not to extend loans to “certain of the allies” but to“ any for- 
eign government then engaged in war with the enemies of the 
United States.“ s 

Mr. CRISP. If the gentleman will permit, that is an inaccu- 
rate expression. I did not intend te create the impression it 
authorized loans only to any particular allies, 

Mr. TEMPLE. I know the gentleman did not intend it, and 
would not intentionally deceive. The gentleman is the soul of 
honor and is one of the frankest and fairest men in debate 
that I have ever known. Yet the language I have quoted from 
the minority report is likely to convey the impression to the 
reader that leans were authorized only to “certain of the 
allies” and to raise the suspicion that perhaps Liberia was not 
one of them. The authorization contained in the act of Sep- 
tember 24, 1917, reads as follows: 

That for the of more effectually providing for the national 
security and defense and N the War the Secretary of the 
Treasury, with the approval of the President, is hereby authorized, on 
behalf of the United States to establish credits with the United States 
for any of the foreign governments then engaged in war with the 
enemies ef the United States. 

We had no allies in that war, we had no agreement that made 
us an ally of any nation. All the treaties of peace speak of 
the “allied and associated powers.“ We were associated with 
other countries in the war. 

Now, the question has been raised also several times here 
whether the loan had actually been made, The last gentleman 
who spoke insisted that the loan had never been made. I wish 
to read a copy of a telegram dated September 12, 1918, signed 
Lansing.“ addressed to the American Legation in Monrovia: 
COPY OF TELEGRAM DATED SEPTEMBER 12, 1915, FROM TH® SECRETARY OF 

STATE TO THE AMERICAN LEGATION AT MONROVIA, 
AMLBGATION, Menrovia: 


Treasury has established credit of $5,000,000 in favor of Liberia. 
Before ony 1 of this money is available, however, department must 
have the following: 

Copy of portion of Liberian constitution providing for legisla- 
th the Liberian Govermment to berrow money. 

(B) Copy of law authorizing loan enacted in aecordance with said 
provision of constitution. 

(C) Copy of proceedings on the part of the executive branch of the 
Liberian Government in accordance with said law. 

(D) Copy of full powers given Liberian representative in United 
States authorizing him to sign such obligations as may be necessary, 
and to receive the advances or take such other steps as the Liberian 


law may require. 

You are in to inform the Liberian Government immediately 
of the establishment of this credit and the legal formalities this Govern- 
ment considers necessary. 

LANSING. 


A MEMBER. What page is that? 
Mr. TEMPLE. Page 115 of the hearings held March 22 and 
24, 1922. The American chargé reported to the State Depart- 


~ loan of 1912 and administering the affairs of Liberia. 


ment that he had received from the President of Liberia thanks 
to the United States Government for having made the loan, and 
forwarded to Washington the letter written by the President of 


Liberia: 
SEPTEMBER 19, 1918. 
The AMERICAN CHARGE D'AFFAIRES AD INTERIM, 
American Legation, Monrovia, 

Sin: I am in receipt of your communication of the 17th instant in- 
forming this Government that the Government of the United States had 
established, through its Treasury, a credit of $5,000,000 in favor of 
Liberia. In reply, I take the opportunity to uest you to be 
enough to convey to the Government of the United States my most 
grateful sentiments of spprecation, as well as those of the vern- 


ment and ple of Liber for its proms and generous response to 
8 appeal of the Republic or the financial aid so urgently 


n A 

This benevolent action on the part of the United States, taken at a 
moment when the Republic is confronted with very grave problems 
arising from its financial embarrassment due to war conditions, has 
profoundly impressed the Liberian Gos with the cordial good will 
and sympathetic interest of the vernment of the United States 
toward the welfare and perpetuity of Liberia. 


Cordially and sincerely yours, 
D. E. Howarp, President. 


We had notified Liberia that the credit had been established 
and had received formal thanks from the Liberian Government 
for the establishment of that credit. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Not until I have read another document. I 
have here a copy of a memorandum from our Department of 
State, dated November 19, 1918, handed to the British chargé 
d'affaires and to the French ambassador. The first paragraph 
of this communication from the Government of the United 
States to the Governments of Great Britain and France reads 
as follows: 

In connection with the credit of $5,000,000 which has been estab- 
lished by the Treasury Department of the United States for the 


Republic of Liberia, it is planned by the Government of the United 
States to take the followin nancial steps in converting the Liberian 


That was on November 19, 1918, two years before Mr. Hard- 
ing was elected and two years and several months before he was 
inaugurated. Great Britain and France were formally notified 
of our plan to make this new loan and incidentally converting 
the Liberian loan of 1912 and administering the affairs of 
Liberia. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. 
have? 

Mr. TEMPLE. The authority I have already quoted, the 
second Liberty loan act, approved by the President of the 
United States on September 24, 1917. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. May I ask you this question? 

Mr. TEMPLE, I shall not yield further. I have only 10 
minutes, and I want to confine myself to facts, and I do not 
want to be led into bypaths, as so many have been, in discussing 
the question. 

The credit was eStablished; the Liberian Government was 
notified that it had been established. The Liberian Govern- 
ment thanked the United States for it. The British Government 
and the French Government were notified that the credit had 
been established. How can any question arise now as to 
whether or not it was done? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Because Liberia never accepted 
the terms. 

Mr. TEMPLE. And Liberia never rejected the terms, The 
transaction was still incomplete when President Wilson's ad- 
ministration came to an end. Liberia accepted the loan and 
thanked us for it. The credit was established and Liberia was 
notified that it had been established. Terms were discussed 
afterwards and discussion was still going on when President 
Harding was inaugurated. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Is it not true that the mak- 
ing of the terms continued through Wilson’s administration and 
into the Harding administration? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Not as to Liberia. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I have not yielded the floor, Mr. Chairman. 
I hope this will-not be taken out of my time. 

Now, we say also—and I am quite willing to say it—that 
Liberia entered the war at the instance of the United States. 
The German cable station in Monrovia, the one seaport in 
Liberia, was the means of communicating—not only the cable 
station bat the German merchants there—between Germany and 
the German submarines. Liberia declared war and drove the 
Germans out, and the German submarines got no more in- 
fornration through Monrovia. The Allies did get the palm oil, 
which was used—though some persons here do not seem to 
know it—in certain processes of the manufacture of tin plate, 
so essential not only for making containers for much of the 
rations of our troops but for other war purposes. 


Now, what authority did they 
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Some of the by-products also are used in manufacturing ex- 
plosives, We needed these products. Fats and oils were in 
great demand, and we could not get all we wanted of them. We 
obtained a large amount from Liberia. Having broken off her 
commerce with Germany—and Germany had 85 per cent of the 
foreign commerce of Liberia—things went into decay, and this 
loan was made to set Liberia on her feet, It was a new loan 
of about $3,500,000 for that purpose, and in order to make the 
United States the one creditor, so that she would not be inter- 
fered with by other creditors, we proposed to take care of the 
other debt and make the loan large enough to cover that as 
well as the amount immediately wanted. This arrangement 
was not in the interest of the “international banker,” as has 
been charged, or for the people who hold the bonds, but for the 
good of our own country as the sole creditor of Liberia after 
the proposed arrangements should be made. It was for our 
own protection and not for anything else. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield five minutes more to the gentleman. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I wish to call attention to one thing further. 
The Liberian Government made in the meantime certain drafts 
on that credit. The credit had been established and the Libe- 
rian Government had been permitted to draw $26,000 against 
it. It is noted that that was not drawn until after the armi- 
stice was signed. The purpose for which it was used’ by the 
Liberian Government was to pay the expense of the delegation 
they sent to the peace conference in Paris. Whether they were 
a valuable contingent at that peace conference I do not know; 
but what I am calling your attention to now is this: Not only 
had the credit been established but Liberia was actually per- 
mitted to draw upon it. It is true that the amount was small 
only $26,000—but the draft was made and the Treasury of the 
United States honored it, paid it. This was done in spite of 
the fact that Liberia had not accepted the terms proposed by 
the United States, and no terms at all had yet been agreed upon. 
Gentlemen say now that Liberia's failure to accept the terms 
of the loan amounted to a complete rejection of the loan. If 
that was the case, why did President Wilson and his Secretary 
of the Treasury permit Liberia to draw and use $26,000 of the 
amount? 

The statement was made a little while ago that no pro- 
vision exists in the new contract to take care of the $26,000 
already obtained by Liberia as a part of the loan arranged for 
but not completed under the Wilson administration. This 
statement was made by a very prominent leader of the Demo- 
cratic opposition, but he could not have made it if he had 
been acquainted with the document which he was discussing. 
Let me call his attention to section 1 of Article I of the con- 
tract. It reads as follows: 

The advances which shall be requested by the Government of Liberia 
shall be as follows: 

1. Thirty thousand dollars, or such less amount as shall be sufficient 
to enable the Government of Liberia to repay the advances hereto- 
fore made to it by the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States 
under the act of September 24, 1917, known as second Liberty bond 
act, as amended and supplemented, and the interest thereon. 

Now, on October 27, 1920, the Monrovian Government asked 
permission to send a commission over here to arrange these 
terms that had been hanging fire for over two years. They 
asked permission to send a commission over here. In a cable 
dated November 2, 1920, which I would like to print in full, 
the Acting Secretary of State authorized the coming of that 
commission. A 

Mr. COLLIER. Will the gentleman yield right there? That 
is the invitation? 

Mr. TEMPLE. That is a permission; not an invitation. 
The Liberian Government asked if we would receive the com- 
mission, and on November 2, 1920, we told them to come, 
On January 19, 1921, a resolution was passed in the Liberian 
Legislature granting credentials to the Liberian commission, 
and they came. 

When President Harding’s administration came into power 
he found here this commission from Liberia, the coming of 
which had been arranged for by the previous administration. 
All that we are asked to do now is to complete an unfinished 
transaction. Practically all the Democrats in the House of 
Representatives are opposing it. In this case, as in many 
others, we Republicans are tying up the loose ends and rents 
and tears of the other administration. We have got to do it. 
The President of the United States, whether he was a Demo- 
crat or a Republican, established this credit. We notified other 
great powers that it had been established. Liberia drew on 
it. We are in for it, whether we like it or not. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Then the gentleman predicates 
the support of this resolution upon the contention that the last 
administration committed the country to it? 

Mr. TEMPLE. No. I predicate it upon the whole situation, 
of which the agreement by Mr. Wilson’s administration is one 
element. I have not time to state the whole thing in 10 min- 
utes, as I said when I began. I predicate it upon the whole 
situation, and I have only been calling attention to one ele- 
ment in it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Well, the gentleman has said 
and every gentleman who has spoken has always gone back to 
the proposition that the Wilson administration committed the 
Government to the loan. 

Mr. TEMPLE. It did. 

Mr. GARRETT ef Tennessee. But it committed it under 
terms which Liberia never accepted. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Just wait a minute; the lean was made and 
the Liberian Government was notified of it, and the French 
and the British Governments were notified of it, and after- 
wards we began to discuss terms. That is an exact statement 
of the facts. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. No. But conditions were laid 
down. There was an advancement of $26,000. 

Mr. TEMPLE. That was long afterwards. That was a re- 
laxation of the conditions, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman is always can- 
did. Let us get it very clearly in mind now: The gentleman 
does not now propose to rest his support solely upon the ground 
that the Wilson administration committed the country to it? 

Mr. TEMPLE, If the gentleman will permit, I would very 
much prefer to make my own speech and state my own posi- 
tion. I can not permit the gentleman to state my position 
for me. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. GARNER, Does the gentleman from Michigan desire to 
use more time? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read if nobody else cares 
to speak. 

Mr. GARNER. If no one else desires to yield time, I will 
use some. 

Mr. FORDNEY, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Burton]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentieman from Ohio is recognized 
for 10 minutes. ; 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, in my deliberate judgment it 
would be a burning reproach to the United States if we should 
fail to make this loan. I do not care whether you term it a 
legal obligation or a moral obligation. The adjective em- 
ployed is a matter of entire indifference. 

Let us see what the situation is, and let us brush aside that 
which is immaterial. There has been a good deal of dust 
stirred up here in regard to this transaction. A statute was 
passed authorizing, in the most comprehensive Terms, loans to 
be made to countries cooperating with us in the war. In pur- 
suance of that statute President Wilson in the autumn of 1918, 
under the recommendation of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
directed that a loan of $5,000,000 be made to Liberia. That 
loan of $5,000,000 was set apart for Liberia on the books of the 
Treasury. ‘Twenty-six thousand dollars was actually paid, 
thereby confirming the transaction. 

We went much further than that. We notified France and 
England to step aside; that we intended to make this loan. 
Afterwards the question arose as to the terms. Liberia was 
dangled along from the autumn of 1918 to June, 1920. It is 
running in the teeth of fact te say that Liberia did not accept, 
because we delayed until that later date, June 15, 1920, the 
making out of a eontract containing the provisions for pay- 
ment. Those provisions were regarded by Liberia as severe, 
as impracticable, and they asked fer consultation upon the sub- 
ject. Our Government invited a commission to come to this 
country to consider. So far from showing this transaction was 
canceled, or saying, “ We will not make a loan,” we invited the 
commission fo come from Liberia to the United States, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BURTON. I would prefer to proceed for about fiye min- 
utes before yielding. 

That commission came here and were engaged in negotiations 
until the termination of the Wilson administration. 

Now, if that is not a contract, I am ignorant of what the pro- 
visions of a contract may be. The loan is the principal fact. 
‘The loan was the substantive transaction. ‘The details of the 
-manner in which security could be obtained were incidental to 
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the one main fact that stands out prominently as a loan of 
$5,000,000. = = 

That transaction with Liberia is supported by traditional re- 
lations with that Government. In pursuance—and we might 
just as well admit it—of our own delinquency in maintaining 
the institution of human bondage, it was found that there were 
some thousands of free negroes in this country who were treated 
with despite, A refuge was desired for them. Provision was 
made that they might go to Liberia. And I will mention one 
fact to which reference has not yet been made, that during the 
early years of the administration of President Monroe an appro- 
priation of $100,000 was made to promote that migration to 


- Emigrants went there. They have been very appropriately 
termed “foster children of the United States.” We have had a 
peculiar interest in them. There was only one break. When 
Liberia declared herself a republic in 1847 the United States, 
alone among the nations of the earth, refused to recognize that 
republic. But President after President, including the great 
names of Roosevelt and Taft and Wilson, have expressed the 
especial interest of the United States in Liberia. 

I do not wish to be a party to the closing of the door of hope 
and opportunity for the colored race. In Heaven’s name give 
them a chance. They have a country there on the coast of 
Africa, rich in resources, surpassing all of the rest of the West 
Coast in its forestry, full of resources, palm oil, rubber, coffee, 
and other articles which this country very much needs. 

Now, what is the situation? Other countries—France, Eng- 
land—stand ready and no doubt are anxious to jump into the 
breach and make this loan if we do not. Why? Because they 
know that that relation which exists between a stronger country 
and a weaker one arising from the making of a loan would give 
them a great advantage in the trade with that country, because 
it will create a relation of special advantage to them and inci- 
dentally it will shut out the United States from the relations 
that would naturally exist between us and Liberia. Every call 
ef self-interest, as well as of the obligation of good faith, dic- 
tates that we should make this loan. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman now yield? 

Mr. BURTON. I will. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman does not think 
that 17 ought to keep ourselves clear from European entangle- 
ments 

Mr. BURTON. There is no entanglement in this, the making 
of a loan to Liberia; it is unlike Haiti. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman has made the 
trade, the commercial argument; that is-to say, that we ought 
to make this loan in order that we may control the trade—— 

Mr. BURTON. I did not say control the trade, but that it 
would aid in promoting trade. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, And that if we did not do it, 
England and France, or some other country will. 

Mr. BURTON. I have heard so much argument this morning 
of self-interest that I thought it was proper to interject some- 
thing pertaining to a special interest of the United States, but 
I do not regard that as the strongest argument for making the 
loan, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Then the gentleman does not 
think we should become involved in European entanglements? 

Mr. BURTON. I do not care to go into that question; I am 
for peace and cooperation with all the world. I deprecate all 
of this talk about the international bankers having an interest 
in it. That is an appeal to the galleries, and I do not think 
it should appeal to Members on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, We have about $10,000 of these bonds held in this 
country, and no doubt they will be paid, whatever may happen, 
but that has nothing to do with this case. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. BURTON. If the gentleman from Michigan will give me 
some more time. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Whether it is right or not, the 
deprecation which the gentleman just expressed—it seems to 
me the gentlemen who have been arguing in favor of the loan 
and have attempted to predicate their argument on the propo- 
sition that a former administration was committed to it have 
been making the disingenuous argument of the day. 

Mr. BURTON, Having in mind the Government in its policy 
of loaning to the Allies, the Wilson administration committed 
itself to make this $5,000,000 loan to Liberia. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, The gentleman stands on that, 
and for that reason favors it? 

Mr. BURTON. That is a sufficient reason, There are other 
reasons besides that. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 


expired. ; 

Mr, BURTON. Will the gentleman from Michigan give me 
five minutes more? 

Mr, FORDNEY. My time is all promised, and more than 
promised, I will yield the gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? Every northern 
colored man resents going to Liberia and considers it the same 
as the sending of Napoleon to Elba. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BURTON. Oh, no; there may be some misinformed 
colored people as well as misinformed white people. Those 
who oppose the loan are to be numbered among those who are 
misinformed, whatever their color may be. 

I think further, Mr. Chairman, it is about time for us to 
depart from that selfish policy which I have often heard advo- 
cated on this floor and to maintain á larger degree of altruism, 
The nations of Europe are criticizing us because we are gather- 
ing in great hoards the gold of the world. If I may again 
stray into consideration of what I think a selfish policy, we 
had better utilize that gold in making advances to other coun- 
tries, not in the way of Government loans but in dividing up 
that great surplus which is not beneficial to this country and 
unnecessary for its credit. It has a tendency to increase the 
high cost of living because of the immense stock of money in 
this country, I especially oppose the idea that we should build 
up this great hoard like that of Midas. Let us cooperate in 
the development of the rest of the world; let our people make 
advances to them for their rehabilitation and growth. This 
will not only be our duty as a member of the great family of 
nations, but will be for our own interest as well, and especially 
does that apply when this promise bas been definitely made 
that we would make a loan and the money has been set aside. 

I am not in favor of making any more loans like this to for- 
eign governments. I am not in favor of this Government 
making further loans to other countries. There is plenty of 
money in the country, however; our investors loaned $100,000,- 
090 to Canada and the loan was oversubscribed. Gentlemen 
speak of destitution. If you want to relieve the destitution, let 
us aid other countries in their development and let them buy 
of us. Here is Liberia, with her splendid resources, almost 
unlimited, without roads, without harbors, without improve- 
ments; and this loan, or the largest share of it, would be ap- 
plied to building up that country and giving them an oppor- 
tunity to come nearer to the rank of civilized nations of the 
earth, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman state the manner in 
which he would divide up the gold reserve? 

Mr. BURTON, I did not say divide up the gold reserve. 
I said pursue a general policy of disposing of the abounding 
surplus, a policy of ‘generosity—and I do not think generosity 
is the word—but judicious financial management actuated by 
the idea that we owe certain obligations to the rest of the 
world, I am not influenced so much by sentimental arguments, 
but Liberia was a refuge and a haven made for those who 
wished to go there from the United States. 

There was an idea at one time—not well grounded—that it 
might solve the great question of human slavery. That failed; 
but for now a hundred years Liberia has been a protégé of ours, 
We can not leave her helpless. Our standing among the nations 
of the earth is at stake. If after making such a promise as this 
we turn that promise down and refuse to do what was agreed to, 
the whole world will condemn us because we have neglected a 
weak and struggling nation. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to myself 
in order to make a statement. I think we owe a debt of grati- 
tude—the entire House—to the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. 
Burron. Heretofore we have understood it was a moral obli- 
gation, and now the real facts have come out. It is a ques- 
tion of whether we are going to trade with and exploit Liberia 
or are going to yield to some other nation the privilege of doing 
that thing. That is the whole proposition, and it has been 
the whole proposition, in its entirety, from first to last. If 
gentleman will remember, they will recall that I asked in the 
beginning the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpxry], “If 
you are not morally obligated, would you make this loan,“ and 
that he would not answer. No one else has answered that ques- 
tion. You will not get an answer from the Republican side to 
that question. They will not say that if they were not morally 
obligated they would not make the loan, because the very crux 
ef this thing is whether or not we shall do it and exploit 
Liberia or whether some other country shall do it. 

Mr. BURTON. If the gentleman will yield, he has entirely 
misapprehended my argument, 


Mr. GARNER. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio—I see 
two of them there, and I ask the gentleman from Ohio, Mr, 
LoncwortH, if the statement is not correct, that either it is the 
United States makes the loan of this money or some other coun- 
try loans it for the purpose of controlling the trade of that 
country. 

Mr. BURTON. I would be glad if he would yield to me first. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I yield to my colleague. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BURTON, That argument did not approve itself to me 


as the principal argument in this connection, but, in view of . 


the fact that the argument of selfishness has been so exploited, 
I made it as an appeal to others. Whether that appeals to the: 
gentleman from Texas or not I do not know. 

aa a The time of the gentleman from Texas has. 
exp J 

Mr. GARNER. I yield myself three minutes more, I ꝓrob- 
ably was a little more selfish than the gentleman. I am not 
willing to tax all of the people of the United States and loan 
their money to other Governments; and if that is selfishness, 
then I am selfish. The gentleman talks about unselfishness and 
of the sentiment there is in this matter, stating that we sent. 
these people—a few of them—over there a hundred years ago. 
So we did; and now we propose to send a lot of white people 
over there to exploit them. That is what you intend to do; that 
is why now you have got to the point where you want to pay. 
the international bankers $2,000,000 and you want to take 
$3,000,000 more to exploit those poor people over there, who have 
not enough money to build a railroad or a dirt road or a harbor 
or anything else. | 

You propose to send a bunch of people over there at their ex- 
pense, to the tune of $80,000 a year, to exploit them, and then 
talk about your obligations and the duties to these people on 
account of the fact that we sent a few of them over there some 
hundred years ago! If you will refuse to pass this bill, to- 
morrow another country will take your place. I never men- 
tioned any country this morning. There is not a member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means who does not know exactly why | 


this resolution was reported, and that that is the reason. The 


gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LoncworrH] mentioned it. I did not, 
because I think those things ought not to be mentioned. But 
that is the exact crux of the whole matter—whether we are to 
exploit and get the trade of Liberia or some other country is 
to get it. I said this morning, and I repeat now, we do not 
want to start over there with a commission which we will have 
to follow up with our Navy and our Marine Corps in order to 
collect the debts of the people who get the benefit of this ex- 
ploitation. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. If I have the time. 

Mr. LONDON. So long as nations fight for the privilege of 
loaning money, then the loaning of money is not a favor but 
an advantage. 

Mr. GARNER, Ido not want to tax the American people like 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burron] in order to be so gen- 
erous as to loan our money all over the world, so that we may 
trade with them, I-am not willing to do that. I am quite 
willing to enter into commercial relations with them, under 
which we can trade with them, hut I do not want to collect 
money from the people and send it over there to exploit those 
people. 

1 yield to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore] for five 
minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, in the course of 
this interesting debate very illuminating statements have been 
made by two gentlemen from Ohio [Mr. LoneworrH and Mr. 
Burton]. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lonewortu] tells us 
that other nations are ready to make this advance to Liberia. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh, the gentleman will pardon me. It 
was the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] who said that. 
I did not say it. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The gentleman concurred in that 
statement? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I did not. I simply called attention to 
the remarks of the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I understood the gentleman actu- 
ally to name the nations, as the gentleman from Texas did. So 
that by some member or members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means we are advised that other nations stand ready and will- 
ing to make the loan. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] 
now tells us that he thinks a good reason for the proposed action 
is that if it is not taken other nations would let Liberia have 
the money it desires. So there is announced by the latter gen- 
tleman a very remarkable principle that is to enter into the 
control of our conduct here, and that is that it is right and 
proper and, of course, in his estimation legal, for the Govern- 
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ment of the United States to go into the business of loaning to 
other nations money derived from taxation. We are deliber- 
ately to fix a precedent that will say that we are justified in 
making loans to any nation for the purpose of binding that 
nation to us in governmental, political, commercial way, or 
trade relations, Is that to be the future policy of the United 
States? 

Coming to the merits for a moment, if France or England, 
whose people are said to hold the outstanding Liberian bonds, 
is prepared to make the loan how will we discredit ourselves in 

the estimation of the world by allowing them to do it and re- 
fraining from doing it ourselves? The law allows a party to 
a contract to subrogate somebody else to his rights. The law 
likewise allows a party to a contract to subrogate somebody else 
to his duties, if the other party to the contract is willing. 
Liberia wants money. Liberia is not concerned about the 
sourcé from which she obtains money; and, nevertheless, it is 
argued that it will be reprehensible in us to permit her to obtain 
it from some other nation than the United States. 

I have considered the matter carefully and wish to inquire 
what disgrace would attach to us, what ground of criticism 
there would be, should we permit England and France, one or 
both of them, or any other nation, to make the $5,000,000, ad- 
vance which this bill contemplates? You can talk in a senti- 
mental way the rest of the day about the matter without giving 
a sufficient answer to that practical question. 

Now, it may seem a little bit old-fashioned to say that we 
are undertaking to do an unconstitutional thing. 

The Constitution is devoid of any expression or any impli- 
cation that warrants this action. The Secretary of State has 
said positively that the legal obligation has disappeared, and 
he is only claiming that a moral obligation remains, There 
is no moral obligation remaining; but if there were the Con- 
stitution does not recognize a moral obligation as a basis for 
the expenditure of the revenue of the Government. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Under the Constitution the right of Congress to expend reve- 

nue that is raised by taxation is limited to the payment of the 
debts of the United States and to those activities that will 
“provide for the common defense and general welfare of the 
United States.” The most liberal construction can not bring 
this measure within the scope of the power thus clearly de- 
fined, 

Since there was no loan made during the war, since the 
negotiations in reference to a loan were not carried to a con- 
clusion while the war was in progress but were discontinued, 
and since we are acting after the termination of the war, 
physically and technically, I do not see how it can be argued 
that Congress is now attempting to exercise the war power, 
and how the measure can be placed on that basis. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

‘The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. HERRICK]. 

Mr. HERRICK. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am awfully sorry to say that I have to disagree with 
the first speaker this morning, because he is one of my best 
friends in the House, but notwithstanding that fact I can not 
afford to let friendship interfere with a duty as I see it. My 
friend stated that in Liberia they had a population of 2,000,000 
or over, of which 60,000 were civilized, or about 8 per cent. 
He further stated that the remainder were uncivilized. An- 
other statement he made which I think has a good deal of 
truth in it, and which I do not think he intended to make 
[laughter], was that 85 per cent of the population were Demo- 
crats. Well, now, if that is true—I am not saying it is—it 
might be an incentive for the passing of this legislation, be- 
cause from the statements which have been made in behalf of 
this legislation it is for the development of the resources of 
Liberia, and I wondered whether it is to be used to develop 
that 85 per cent into Republicans. [Laughter.] There is 
another little discrimination, however, as I figure it out. There 
are 60,000 civilized. Of the remaining uncivilized 1,940,000 
there is about 12 per cent of whom we have not got the definite 
facts of what they are. So much for humor. What I rose to 
say is this: That I will never, so long as I am a Member of this 
Congress, vote to pay out of the pockets of our hard-pressed 
farming constituencies to loan to some uncivilized nation or any 
republic in darkest Africa or any other outlying out-of-the-way 
corner of the world. [Applause.] If we have so much money 
with which to afford relief, we had a lot better afford a little 
relief to our own hard-pressed citizenship, for I have received 


in the last four or five weeks about a bushel and a half of let- 
ters from farmers out in my constituency in which they give 
an itemized statement of what it cost them to put in their 
entire crops last spring, what the crops amounted to in the 
fall, with an itemized statement of how much they owed, and 
generally their statement showed that from the total amount 
of the valuation of their crops it just paid interest and taxes 
last year, or not quite interest or taxes. So I think we would 
be doing a great deal better if we devoted a little more time and 
a little more attention to ameliorating the conditions in our 
own United States and affording a little more relief to our own 
people than running over the earth and looking for a chance 
to make some international loan that may be handled by J. Pier- 
pont Morgan or Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and the international bankers. 
So much for that. Now, there is one other little point on which 
I wish to dwell. There has been some consideration given to 
the so-called moral obligation, the heritage, so called, left over 
from the Democratic administration, and I would like to re- 
mind the proponents of this legislation that among the heritage 
which was left over by the late Democratic administration was 
the League of Nations, and who among the Republican Party 
had a good word to say for the League of Nations and who 
among the Republican Party would venture to carry out that 
so-called moral obligation? [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Quin]. [Applause.] 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, this question has come up wear- 
ing a false face before this House, in my judgment. There is 
not a man on this committee who brought this bill out who, in 
my judgment, can in his conscience believe and state that there 
is a legal obligation on the part of the United States Govern- 
ment to loan one dime of this Government’s money to the 
Republic of Liberia. You predicate that upon the proposition 
that since this little Republic entered the war against the 
Imperial German Government, under the act of this Govern- 
ment, passed through the American Congress, the President, 
the Secretary of State, and the Secretary of the Treasury went 
out of their way to promise a loan of $5,000,000 to the little 
African Republic, a Republic that, under the evidence you have 
before you, never furnished a soldier or a dollar, and your 
excuse is that it sold a few gallons of palm oil to France and 
England. Now, then, after this war is over three years, you 
come up with a proposition for this Government, that is already 
hard pressed to meet its obligations, to reach down in the 
Treasury and take out $5,000,000—to do what? To give Wall 
Street bankers and European international bankers at least 
80 per cent of the $1,600,000 bonds which they bought from 
the Liberian Government for 20 cents on the dollar, You 
AN fixing to make them a present of the other 80 cents on the 

ar. 

This administration should know that these international 
bankers, under the guise of building roads and developing this 
Liberian Republic, about the size of the State of Mississippi, 
will get big concessions of lands and other franchises to exploit 
and plunder the 60,000 civilized negroes and the 2,000,000 
savage black people of that Republic. 

It is for the purpose, according to your own hearings, of 
making good $1,600,000 that your Wall Street bankers placed 
upon the ignorance and helplessness of this little African Re- 
public, holding them up for the amount and letting these poor 
people that you are praying us and imploring us to vote for 
have 20 per cent of. This same scheme depends upon the ad- 
vancement of the $1,600,000 to make good the bonds bought at 
20 cents on the dollar by four Wall Street banks and the inter- 
national bankers of London and of Holland. How can you men 
play this game of false face against the American people? This 
is not a partisan measure. This is a measure that every true 
man who recognizes under the Constitution of this Republic 
what his obligation is and what his oath means, whether Re- 
publican or Democrat, should vote to defeat. That is my judg- 
ment of what this matter means, and this Congress can not 
afford in the existing circumstances to pass this bill and ad- 
vance $5,000,000 down yonder in Africa, where there is hardly 
any civilization, and you could not hope to get a dollar of it 
back within 100 years. If the Government has any money to 
give away, I favor giving it to the poor distressed people here 
at home. One gentleman, and I have great respect for him, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton], said that we had a selfish 
interest, and that we ought to do it for trade. What are you 
going to get out of Liberia? Do you want some of that palm 
oil? Those people have no money to buy anything that our 
people produce in the United States. Who ever heard of 
making money out of a pauper? [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
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Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to my col- 
league from Texas [Mr. GARRETT]. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the House, I have been wondering from this discussion whether 
this resolution should not be changed. Instead of reading— 

Resolved, That we shall extend credit to the Republic of- Liberia— 

I have been wondering whether or not we had better not re- 
solve to help some of the people who are suffering in our own 
country. If you gentlemen will pardon me a moment, you will 
see how I feel about it, if you will let me read to you some tele- 
grams from my constituents. They are as follows: 

RICHMOND, TEX., May 8, 1922. 


Hon. Danie, E. GARRETT, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Brazos River overflowed farms inundated second time this r. 
Farmers unable financially to buy more seed. Third year ure, 
Assistance badly needed and will be appreciated. 

RICHMOND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
A. M. Damrnon, Secretary. 
HEMPSTEAD, TEX., May 9, 1922, 
Hon. DANIBL E. GARRETT, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


At a representative meeting citizens Waller County conservative 
eee needed for replan flood 500 tons cotton 


your most earnest cooperation at once. 
A. G. LIPSCOMB, 
County Judge Waller County. 


Navasora, TEX., May 10, 1922, 
Hon. Daxinu E. GARRETT 


Member of Congress, Washington, D. O.: 


People urge that you insist on gid for food sufferers. 
eople urge y a on f 


Navasora, TEX., May 10, 1922, 
Hon. DANIEL E. GARRÐTT, M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 

Supplementing my ‘telegram, citizens urge King cotton ‘seed for this 
flooded area account of known quick maturity. Delivery must be quick 
for results. 

R. M. WEST, County Judge. 
Navasora, TAX., May 10, 1922. 
Hon. DANIEL E. GARRETT, A 


M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 

For the information of our people, can quick Government distribution 
cotton and corn planting seed for flood area this territory be definitely 
relied upon? Answer. 

Tux Fmst NATIONAL BANK. 


Now, down yonder, up and down the Mississippi River, up 
and down the Brazos River, are good American citizens who 
have been working hard through the years, whose houses have 
been washed away, whose farms have been inundated. The 
rivers have poured down on them, their money is gone, and the 
banks can not extend many of them further credit. And, like 


the farmers of the great West that were here the other day 


asking for help, these people of mine come and say to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, “Can not you loan money to 
buy some corn and cotton seed with which we can grow cotton 
to help clothe the people of New England, of the North, and 
West, and make bread to help feed a hungry world?” What 
are you going to say to them? We are spending five hours here 
to-day discussing whether or not we will let the Liberian Gov- 
ernment have $5,000,000 and not a minute of time has been 
spent in discussing whether or not we will help our own people. 
When droughts and famine had blasted the farmers of the 
West we came forward and said, “ Yes; extend them credit.” 
Now, this flooded district runs away up yonder into the North 
almost as far as the Mississippi River goes. Tt reaches far into 
the southland where the waters of the Brazos flow. 

There is no party politics involved in it. It is simply a ques- 
tion of giving it to our own people, to your people and mine. 
And now we come here at the close of this day, still discussing 
whether or not we will send $5,000,000 away to Liberia, that has 
after all the centuries only 60,000 civilized and 2,000,000 un- 
civilized who are yet sitting in absolute darkness and ignorance. 
If you were going there as missionaries it might be well and 
good, but that is not the purpose of your legislation. Why this 
loan of $5,000,000 to the people of Liberia, who live thousands 
of miles away, while our own people suffering from flood disas- 
ter are asking our aid? 

I see the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DENISON] before me. 
His committee has reported out a bill authorizing an expendi- 
ture of $1,000,000. Will you please, when you dispose of this 
Liberian loan, rise up and give him a special rule to consider his 
bill and get it through this House and give our people the needed 
relief? 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman did not state it exactly ac- 
curately. It was not my committee. I introduced the bill to 


appropriate $1,000,000 to reseed the crops, and that bill has 
been favorably reported by the Committee on Agriculture and 
is now pending in the House for consideration. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I thank the gentleman for the 
correction. I thought he was a member of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. ; 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. TOWNER]. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I am very sure—and I am, 
proud of the fact—that there will be no refusal on the part of 
the United States to respond to the appeal which the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Garrett] makes. There is no Government on. 
earth that has been more generous than the United States in 
answering these humanitarian appeals, And, gentlemen of the 
committee, there is no Government in the world that has been 
more careful to observe its obligations than the United States 
of America, and you are asked here to-day to fulfill an obliga- 
tion of the United States. Call it either legal or moral, there 
is no possible question but it is an obligation; and it seems to 
me there is no justification for us now under existing circum- 
stances to refuse or postpone that obligation. 

I want to call attention in the first place to the law under 
which this obligation was, in fact, incurred. We passed a law 
in 1917, in the latter part of that year, after we had entered 
the war, by which we agreed to extend credit to those who 
should aid in the war against Germany, and this is the lan- 
guage that was used: 

That for the purpose of more effectually providing for the national 
security and defense and prosecuting the war, the S 

„with the approva. t 
extending on bebalf of the United States, to 
United States for any foreign Government thus engaged in war with 
the enemies of the United States. 

We requested Liberia to enter the war. We requested it 
because of certain conditions that existed that made it impor- 
tant that Liberia should enter the war. Liberia was controlled 
in her trade relations, both domestic and foreign, by Germany. 
Eighty or eighty-five per cent of it was in the hands of Germany, 
and they were furnishing to Germany the aid that we desired to 
secure for the Allies. And so we requested Liberia to enter the 
war. Liberia did so; and immediately thereupon German con- 
trol of both the domestic conditions in Liberia and her foreign 
relations ceased, because of the fact that thé Allies sent their 
vessels to protect the coast of Liberia and to prevent the con- 
tinuance of further trade relations between Liberia and Ger- 
many. That was the condition that existed when the Allies 
requested and secured the aid of Liberia. 

The reason for that was that Liberia at the time was the 
principal source of supply for palm oil which was needed in 
the various chemical and mechanical operations of the war, 
and which it is not necessary for me now further to explain, 
and we secured that help. 

Now, under this authority and under this law I ask gentle- 
men to remember that it was not declared that we should ex- 
tend help specifically to those nations that took part in the war 
or that did anything in particular in carrying on the war, or 
were required to do anything in particular in the war. We 
had a right to give and extend credit to any nation, whether 
she took part in the war or not, if it was for our benefit. It 
was left in the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the President to determine whether it would be of benefit 
to us particularly or otherwise in the war. 

Gentlemen say, “ Oh, this was for the purpose, and was de- 
termined for the purpose, and was secured for the purpose of 
paying off some old foreign debts.” It makes no difference 
whether it was or not. If it was for the benefit of the Allies 
and the United States, then we had the right to make the loan. 
Did we do so? We did. We extended this credit to Liberia. 
It is true that it was not used to the extent that it was in- 
tended to be used, but that makes no difference regarding the 
obligation. We did specifically extend the credit. It was upon 
the request and approval of the President of the United States 
and the leader and Commander in Chief of our Army and 
Navy that this was done. It was done at the request and by 
the approval of the entire administration, No man objected at 
that time, either a Republican or a Democrat, to this exten- 
sion of credit that was granted. We specifically granted the, 
extension of credit in the most explicit terms, and it was just 
as explicitly accepted as it was granted. Both internationally 
and upon every possible ground otherwise and by every rule 
of justice and right we are bound to carry out that obligation. 
It is true we can neglect to do so, and have the right to neglect 
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to do so, but we will then find ourselves in this condition: We 
would be both violating our obligation and placing Liberia 
under obligation to other countries than ourselves, and this 
we have always refused to do. 

Gentlemen say that the Government desires this action for 
the purpose of the exploitation of Liberia. I deny that charge. 
The United States has never exploited any foreign country or 
any country that was a dependency of hers. It is to her glory 
that in the Philippine Islands and in Porto Rico and wherever 
we have gone we have not exploited these countries, but we 
have aided them and assisted them; and as to this little colony 
that we, in fact, established, we were under an obligation at 
least equal to any of those that I have mentioned to see that 
they have a fair chance in the world in so far as we could prop- 
erly do so. Does any gentleman think that the President of the 
United States or the of State, or does any gentle- 
man think that anybody else in the United States who has any 
official position, desires to exploit the little Government of 
Liberia? It seems to me, gentlemen, that this is a forced and 
unreasonable view of the situation. What benefit can it be to 

“the United States in that way? It seems to me that none can 
be imagined. Are we expecting to send favorites of the admin- 
istration over there to exploit that country? Do gentlemen not 
know that we can, however, through the operation of this loan, 
aid those people to become self-respecting, to become self- 
supporting, to become able to fulfill their international rela- 
tions without help? They have abundance of material; they 
have abundance of resources. All that they need is the help 
that the United States has and ought to give them. And why 
should we not do so? If we have incurred this obligation, if it 
is ours to refuse or to fulfill, why should we not fulfill it? The 
debt will be paid. It will impose no charge upon the people of 
the United States. Gentlemen say it will not be repaid. They 
have no authority for any such statement. I assert that it 
will be paid to the uttermost dollar and cent. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. GoopyKoonrz]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia is 
recognized for one minute. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Mr, Chairman, my honored and dis- 
tinguished friend and colleague, the Member from the fourth 
West Virginia district, Mr. Harry O. Woopyarp, has recently 
written and published as an editorial in the Times-Record, a 
newspaper controlled by Mr. Woopyarp and printed at Spencer, 
W. Va., a very able and interesting discussion of international 
affairs and foreign relations. Mr. Woopyarp is opposed to 
entangling alliances with European nations, and in this view I 
fully agree with him. I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks by printing the editorial in the usual Record type. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks by printing the edi- 
torial referred to in the usual 8-point type. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Following is the editorial referred to: 

EUROPE AND AMERICA—A WARNING. 
[From the Times-Record, Spencer, W. Va., Thursday, May 4, 1922.] 

The undisguised efforts and apparent determination of cer- 
tain European statesmen and diplomats to involve this Republic 
in the political broils and traditional hatreds of Europe are 
matters of the gravest concern to every citizen in this land. 

Toward the nations of Europe our people entertain not only 
no ill will but the most cordial and friendly feeling, but each 
and every one of them should be given to understand that the 
American people will tolerate no treaty or agreement that car- 
ries with it an obligation, direct or implied, that would involve 
us in any adjustment of the political affairs of continental 
Europe. 

To my mind the overwhelming repudiation by the American 
people of the League of Nations should have been ample notice 
to Europe that our course was clear and determined in this 
respect. Yet every method known to Old World diplomacy is 
being used to influence our course against the expressed wish 
and well-known attitude of the American people. 

Let our people not be deceived by appeals coming to us 
through the press and elsewhere that Europe looks upon us as a 
nation of high ideals and purposes, and the esteem in which we 
are held by all of them would serve to bring about good feeling 

and stable conditions in those countries. History records the 
undisputed fact that nations are dominated by self-interest. 
Unfortunately love of one nation for another up to this time 
has never existed, and the deplorable situation in Europe to-day 
verifies the fact that this condition still prevails to a marked 


degree. 
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Not since the formation of this Republic have our people been 
so courted by continental Europe as they have since the signing 
of the armistice, Scarcely a week has passed without a visit 
to our shores by statesmen—and women—high in the political 
councils of Europe. At the present time we have with us Mar- 
shal Joffre, of France, and Lady Astor, a member of the British 
Parliament, Lady Astor, the American wife of the son of Wil- 
liam Waldorf Astor, who repudiated his American citizenship 
to become a member of the English nobility, tells us we should 
be at Genoa ; that, in substance, we have no moral right to with- 
hold our great influence in solving the problems of continental 
Europe. 

Let us recall to Lady Astor’s attention the fact 
that Pussy-foot“ Johnson publicly expressed to the people of 
London that they should stop the legalized sale of intoxicating 
liquors. “ Pussy-foot” was treated to a ride on a rail for the 
frank expression of his views. 

With no discourtesy toward Lady Astor, it should be im- 
pressed upon her, and others of the same mind, that the Ameri- 
can people do not look for advice or counsel upon so vital a 
question as the one involved from one who gave up her Ameri- 
can citizenship and owes her allegiance to the British Empire. 

Again, Mr. Lloyd-George, speaking at Genoa, states that: 

“The world must recognize the fact that Russia and Ger- 
many combined contain two-thirds of the people of Burope. 
Their voice will be heard, and the Russo-German treaty is the 
first warning of it. 

“I wish America were here. Some people think we want the 
United States for some selfish purpose. This is not true. We 
want America because she exercises a peculiar authority; her 
very aloofness gives her the right to speak. 

“America could exercise an influence no other country could 


‘command. She could come here free and disentangled, and 


with the prestige which comes from her independent position 
she would come with the voice of peace.” 

How flattering! And what an appeal to our national pride! 
We must be convinced that our participation in this and other 
conferences would solve the political troubles of Europe and 
cause the dove of peace to hover over every European country. 

True it is that America could go to this conference “ free and 
disentangled,” but she would not come away so. Let the people 
know the truth. The words of Lloyd-George show beyond any 
question that Europe is at the present time a seething mass of 
jealousy, intrigue, and preparation for war. 

Aside from the conditions referred to by the Premier, it is a 
well-known fact that England and France are almost at the 
breaking point. 

Lack of space prohibits the naming of all the deplorable condi- 
tions that prevail in Europe. For this Republic to actively par- 
ticipate in affairs over there is unthinkable and intolerable. No 
government must, for a moment, entertain the idea that we are 
going to be led from the traditional policy handed down to us 
by our forefathers, which has made America a great and flour- 
ishing Nation. 

So easily, and with the best of motives, we can entangle our- 
selves with the political affairs of Europe. But in doing so we 
obligate to one nation, or group of nations possibly, the lives 
of our precious sons and the resources of our great country, 
both of which were so lavishly given in the late World War. 

Fathers and mothers of the sons whose cherished lives were 
lost in the horrible carnage of the late war, parents of thou- 
sands of boys whose bodies lie buried on European soil, take 
notice and sound the alarm against any entangling alliances or 
foreign influences! ~ 
Harry C. Woopyanrp. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. On my own account, Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to say that I am in favor of the measure now pending be- 
fore the committee, and I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks on that subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia asks 
unanimous consent to extend bis remarks on the pending reso- 
lution, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr, Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LONDON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, the most unusual thing about 
this debate is the talk about “ moral obligations.” When in- 
ternational usurers begin to talk about “ moral obligations” it 
is time to be on the alert. There is no moral obligation to put 
a noose around Liberia, for that is what a loan means. 

If you will examine the history of the colonization of the 
African Continent since the eighties you will find that na- 
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tions have been fighting each other for the privilege of making 
loans to helpless peoples in Africa. There are instances where 
war was carried on against African rulers to compel them to 
accept big loans. Big loans in the end mean complete owner- 
ship by the lending nation. 

This loan is nothing but an effort to get a strangle hold on 
Liberia and her resources. An appeal is being made to a sup- 
posed historical interest of the United States in Liberia. There 
is nothing to that. The $100,000 expended 106 years ago by the 
Government of the United States to help a mere handful of 
freedmen to return to that part of Africa is the only expendi- 
ture to date and is the only material manifestation of sym- 
pathy toward Liberia that has ever been given. The fact is 
that this country refused to recognize the Republic of Liberia 
for a long time after other countries had recognized it. When 
you analyze the situation you will find that it is purely and 
simply an attempt on the part of American capital to shut out 
English or French or Dutch capital from Liberia. 

What are the facts regarding the promise made by this Goy- 
ernment? 

During the war Liberia was induced to drive out the few 
German merchants she had, and to declare war against Ger- 
many. Liberia is supposed to have helped the allied cause by 
having furnished palm oil, which is used as an ingredient in 
certain ammunition. The American Government promised dur- 
ing the war a loan of $5,000,000 to Liberia, informed France 
and England to abstain from making a loan to her, and entered 
into a discussion of the conditions of the loan. This discussion 
was going on when the war ended, and a final understanding 
as to what the terms of the loan should be was not reached 
until 1921, more than three years after the armistice. 

It is now proposed to take $5,000,000 out of the Treasury of 
the United States and to pay off, out of this sum, $1,700,000 of 
bonds now outstanding and presumably in the hands of bank- 
ers, so that foreign capital may not get hold of Liberia. There 
would be some sense in your talking about a moral obligation 
if it was not accompanied by the statement that other nations 
are ready to make the loan. They are. Why resort to these 
high-sounding phrases; why talk about sympathy for an op- 
pressed people; whom can you fool with that kind of talk? 

One of the most insidious methods of getting hold of a weak 
country and its resources is the loaning of large sums of money. 
Loaning money to a weak people is not a fayor; it is a steal. 
But it is very clear. You are all the time talking in high 
phrases, employing noble expressions about the ethics of aiding 
the oppressed, and all the while you are looking out for only 
one thing—how to enable capital to exploit weaker countries. 

The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Otprretp] pointed out 
the real situation; he saw in this enterprise merely an attempt 
to get a new colony in Africa and to keep other countries out. 
France is on the north and the east, England is on the west of 
Liberia, and it does not require very much knowledge of his- 
tory to understand that both England and France will absorb 
her resources unless the United States is ready to fight that 
American capital may take possession of the resources of Li- 
beria. It will be a comparatively easy task to dominate the 
Government of Liberia and her wealth. How much of a gov- 
ernment will Liberia have left after she will have accepted the 
loan from the United States? Her revénues will be under the 
control of Americans; her expenditures will be under American 
control; her police department will be under American com- 
manders. An examination of the conditions of the loan proves 
clearly that Liberia will have become an American dependency 
as soon as Congress will permit this loan to be completed. 

I object to the enslavement of a people, though the chains be of 
gold. I protest against the establishment of an American Congo. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM] such time as he desires. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I shall vote against this 
resolution providing a loan of $5,000,000 to the Republic of 
Liberia with a great deal of discomfort, largely because it was a 
distinguished Marylander and Baltimorean, the Hon. John H. B. 
Latrobe, who was the head and inspiration of the American 
Colonization Society, which undertook and assisted in establish- 
ing this Republic by the emigration of many of the Negro race 
from our American States. In fact, so marked was the work 
of distinguished Marylanders that a part of the country, was 
named Maryland. 

I also dislike to vote against any proposition which might 
be of aid and assistance to those who need better educational 
and health conditions, If the inhabitants of the Republic of 
Liberia were in want of food and sustenance, for clothing and 
other necessaries of life, I should vote for the loan for that 
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purpose just as I did for an appropriation to aid the starving 
and needy of Russia, 

This, however, is an entirely different proposition. This 
launches our National Government into the realm of national 
loans to nations desiring funds for various purposes. It is the 
camel getting his head in the tent.“ It is a precedent to which 
I am opposed, because it, no doubt, will be followed by loans to 
other countries for similar purposes. This resolution is but 
the trying out of a balloon. If it is successful, others of a 
larger and less sympathetic nature will be launched. It is true 
we advanced a very considerable sum as loans to our allies, but 
that was entirely for the prosecution of the war in which we 
were also engaged; but never have we permitted ourselves to 
make loans which could and should be handled by private bank- 
ers handling international loans. The people of our country 
have seen too many departures from the time-honored princi- 
ples of our Government to undertake to finance nations. The 
fiscal policy established by the act of April, 1917, was for the 
purpose of war, and enabled the President to make loans to 
better carry on the same. Had it even been suggested that it 
would authorize a loan such as contemplated by the resolution 
under discussion, I am quite sure Congress would never have 
enacted the same. 

It is intended by this resolution to loan to Liberia, a country 
located on the west coast of Africa with scarcely 60,000 civilized 
inhabitants and over 2,000,000 uncivilized, this fund to enable 
that Republic to pay $233,000 for its internal funded debt and 
the interest due thereupon; to enable it to pay $350,000 for ifs 
internal floating debt; to enable it to pay $1,650,000 to purchase 
or redeem outstanding 5 per cent bonds which are not due until 
July 1, 1952, and which were floated by international bankers, 
out of which Liberia received only about 20 cents on the dollar. 
They were selling on the market around 26 cents on the dollar 
when this resolution was introduced, but with the propects of 
the United States redeeming them, they have jumped almost to 
par. This would, indeed, be a very gratifying profit to those 
parties so directly interested in their redemption at the expense 
of the American taxpayers. The balance of the $5,000,000 
would be used to make improvements in transportation and com- 
munication facilities, sanitation, and other public works. It 
seems to me that with the present unemployment of so many 
of our people, the depression in business, the stagnation of 
affairs generally, it is certainly not the proper time for this 
Government to make loans for the purposes enumerated. 

The supporters of this resolution contend that President 
Wilson extended the credit during his administration and so 
have published to the country. Mr. Wilson, when“ President, 
did authorize such a credit upon certain terms and conditions, 
but the terms and conditions never having been acceded to nor 
complied with by Liberia, the credit was absolutely withdrawn. 
There never was that meeting of minds which is so absolutely 
essential to create a contract. The Hor. Charles E. Hughes, 
Secretary of State, in his testimony admitted that we were 
under no legal obligation to make this loan. It is contended that 
President Wilson, having created a credit in favor of Liberia for 
the $5,000,000—which I have Shown was upon certain conditions 
never complied with and subsequently withdrawn—then we 
should make the loan because we are morally bound to do so. 
If this were really a part of the Wilson policy, which I deny, 
then I would, indeed, dislike to assist in thwarting the desire 
of the Republican administration in carrying it out, because 
the only bright spots in its horizon have been obtained through 
the adoption of Wilson policies founded on true Democratic 
doctrine. For example, here are a few of those already ap- 
proved by President Harding, through his able Secretary of 
State, Mr. Hughes, and the Senate of the United States. 

COLOMBIAN TREATY, 

Rectification of the wrong done to the Government of Colom- 
bia by the illegal seizure of the Panama Canal right of way by 
President Roosevelt was a Wilson policy.” There has been an 
approval of this policy, a complete reversal of the Republican 
policy of opposition to reparation. On April 20, 1921, the treaty 
providing for a payment of $25,000,000 to Colombia was ratified 
by a Republican Senate, which had refused to ratify during the 
Democratic administration. 

MEXICO. 


Nonrecognition of the unstable and illegal de factor govern- 
ment of Mexico was a “ Wilson policy.” There has been an 
approval of this policy. It has been consistently pursued by 
President Harding and his Secretary of State. 

RUSSIA, 

Nonrecognition of the barbarous Bolshevik government of 

Russia under Lenin and Trotski was a “ Wilson policy.” There 
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has been an approval of this policy. It has been steadily main- 
tained by President Harding and his Secretary of State. 
CHINA, 
The principle of the open door in China was one of the “ Wil- 


‘son policies.” There has been an approval of this policy. It was 


reiterated by President Harding in a note of his Secretary of 
State dated July 8, 1921, and later confirmed by the Washing- 
ton conference in a formal agreement. 

HAITI AND DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, 


i The temporary occupation of Haiti and the Dominican Repub- 


lic by American marines was a “ Wilson policy.” Charges of 
cruelty were made, Senator Harding during the campaign going 
so far as to severely criticize Mr. Franklin V. Roosevelt and 
promising a change of policy and program. There has been no 
reversal of the Wilson policy. On the contrary, Secretary 
Denby and a senatorial committee, after investigation on the 
spot, have failed to find substantial basis for the Republican 
slander and have approved the continuance of the present policy. 
GERMAN REPARATIONS, 

The appointment of Mr. Roland W. Boyden to a seat on the 
Reparations Commission was a “ Wilson policy.” ‘There has 
been an approval of this policy. Mr. Boyden was reappointed by 
President Harding and took his seat May 10, 1921. 

AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVES ON WORLD COUNCILS, 

The designation of the American ambassador to Great Brit- 
ain as representative on the supreme council and of the Ameri- 
can ambassador to France as representative on the council of 
ambassadors was a Wilson policy.” There has been an ap- 
proval of this policy. President Harding on May 6, 1921, ac- 
cepted the invitation of the allied conference to reappoint both 
officials. 

MESOPOTAMIA, 

Equality of treatment for the citizens of all nations, includ- 
ing, of course, the United States, in mandated territory was a 
“Wilson policy.” His Secretary of State, Mr. Colby, on No- 
vember 20, 1920, sent a note to the British Government assert- 
ing this principle and taking exception to the San Remo agree- 
ment between Great Britain and France relating especially to 
petroleum resources in Mesopotamia. There has been an ap- 
proval of this policy. President Harding had his Secretary of 
State, Mr. Hughes, dispatch a note of protest almost identical 
with Secretary Colby's. * 

Y, 


Objection to the assignment of the island of Yap to Japan 
by the great powers on the League of Nations’ council was a 
“Wilson policy.” His Secretary of State, Mr. Colby, on No- 
yember 9, 1920, sent a formal note of protest to Japan and to 
the other allied powers, in which he referred to the rights of 
the United States as one of the “ allied and associated powers.” 
A second note of similar tenor was addressed to the council of 
the League of Nations on February 21, 1921. There has been 
an approval of- this policy. On April 6, 1921, President Harding 
had his Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes, dispatch to the powers— 
Great Britain, France, Japan, and Italy—a note almost identi- 
cal in character and in argument to the Colby note, since which 
time the question has been settled by treaty growing out of 
the Washington conference, 

SECTION 34 OF THE JONES SHIPPING ACT. 

Executive refusal to comply with the instructions of Congress, 
contained in section 34 of Public Law No. 261, Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress, approved by Congress June 5, 1920, “authorizing and 
directing the President within 90 days to give notice” to those 
Governments with which we have commercial treaties contain- 
ing the “ most-favored nation“ clause, that we will terminate 
those treaties, was a “ Wilson policy.” There bas been an 
approval of this policy. President Harding, in his address to 
Congress December 6, 1921, likewise refused to comply and said: 

Frankly, Members of House and Senate, eager as I am to join you 
in the making of an American merchant marine commensurate with our 
commerce, the denouncement of our commercial treaties would inyolve 
us in a chaos of trade relationships and add indescribably to the con- 
fusion of the already disordered commercial world. * + + 

It is desired only to say to you that the executive branch of the 
Government, uninfluenced by the protest of any nation, for none has 
been made, is well convinced that yout roposal, highly intended and 
heartily supported here, is so fraught with difficulties and so marked 
by tendencies to discourage trade expansion that I invite your tolerance 
of noncompliance.” 

There are many other instances where those of the present 
administration have found after much criticism of the Demo- 
cratic administration that efficient government requires the 
approval of many of its policies but I shall not attempt to 
enumerate more at this time. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Lowrey]. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the-REcorp. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. ' 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, with the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Crisp], I should certainly say that if we are 
under moral obligation in this matter we ought to meet the obli- 
gation, though it cost us $50,000,000 instead of five millions, 
No man or government can afford to violate an obligation for 
the sake of political or economie expediency, and nothing that 
is morally wrong can be politically right. 

But I fail to find the moral obligation; and since we are not 
bound, we can not afford to lend a foreign nation money to 
pay its debts and build its roads and schools, while our - own 
people are bending under a burden of debt and struggling 
almost hopelessly with road and school problems. 

I also congratulate the gentleman from Georgia on bringing 
this discussion up from a partisan wrangle to a sane, candid, 
and kindly debate of a public question. As a Member of this 
House I like the work I am in and I like the gentlemen I am 
working with. Yet there are a few pernicious evils which I 
think we will all agree ought to be corrected, One of the 
chief of these is the way in which vital issues are often 


`| clouded and prejudiced by partisan strife. 


But in my brief space of five minutes I wanted especially to 
express my regret that the usually genial gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr, Forpnry] in the exercise of his customary ardor for 
the abuse of Woodrow Wilson should have indulged in a vicious 
attack upon members of the honorable profession from which 
Mr. Wilson came. He asserts that “a school-teacher is not 
much man ontside of his profession” and regales us with th 
ribald doggerel: i 

Good-by scholars, -by school, 
Good-ty teacher, 3 old fool. 

It is to be lamented that a man who gives himself to business 
and makes money or who gains political honors sometimes be- 
comes so engrossed in these things as to speak scornfully of the 
men and women as a class who give their lives to the work of 
building character and promoting culture in the world. The 
teachers of this country are dedicating their lives to making 
the men and women who must make everything else that is 
worth while. Why, then, tell me, should they be ridiculed on the 
floor of the American Congress? 

If a teacher is “not much man,” then certainly we must have 
some very shoddy men disgracing the floor of this House; some 
of them, strange to say, members of the party which the gentle- 
man from Michigan champions. Fess, of Ohio; Farmonmmo, of 
Indiana; ANprews of Nebraska; Brooxs of Illinois; TEMPLE, 
of Pennsylvania; Towner, of Iowa, and others, all former edu- 
cators, and most of them former college professors or presidents, 
Likewise there are a few of the despised minority, such as 
ASWELL, of Louisiana; OLIVER, of Alabama; and TILLMAN, of 
Arkansas. Does the gentleman from Michigan consider that 
because they come from the teaching profession, forsooth, these 
men are “darned old fools”? Again, the biographies of the 
Presidents of the United States show that Woodrow Wilson 
was not the only teacher among them. I think the gentleman 
will find, if he will inform himself, that it is the rule rather 
than the exception for Presidents to be ex-pedagogues. Some- 
thing like three-fourths of the men who have been raised to 
that high position once taught school. And I believe that a 
similar proportion of Members of Congress and of the Supreme 
Court have likewise been teachers at some time in their lives. 

But above all are the country teachers, who have ever been 
the heroes and the martyrs of our educational work and before 
whose consecrated service the college president and the high 
political official should alike stand with uncovered head. 

When I asked the gentleman from Michigan whether they had 
any teachers in his State, he replied, still thinking of Woodrow. 
Wilson, I presume, None educated in Virginia, thank God!” 
Which reminds me of an incident that occurred while the unique 
Davy Crockett was a Member of this House. A certain Pennsyl- 
vania Congressman, having seen a drove of Tennessee mules in 
the street, said to Crockett, “I saw a big lot of Tennesseeans 
down town awhile ago—constituents of yours. You'd better go 
down and look them up.” Orockett hurried out in search of his 
constituents and found the mules. He came back smiling. 
“Well, Crockett, did you find out where your constituents were 
going?” asked the Pennsylvanian. “ Yes,” said Crockett, they 
are all going to Pennsylvania to teach school.” [Laughter.] 

Some of them must have gone on to Michigan, judging from 
the asinine opinion which some Michigan statesmen seem to 
have of teachers, and from the asinine attitudes into which 
some of them seem to have been educated. [Applause and 
laughter. ] 
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Mr. CRISP. Mr, Chairman, acting for Mr. Garner, I yield 
five minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], and 
I desire to state that we will have only one other speech after 
that. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Lowrey] has ably defended the school- 
teachers against the charges of the gentleman from | chigan 
[Mr. ForpNey]. 4 

The gentleman from Michigan, as is often the case when he 
addresses the House, this morning embraced an opportunity to 
indulge in coarse, unkind, and undignified references to the 
ex-President of the United States, Woodrow Wilson. The gen- 
. tleman from Michigan made the following statement on this 
floor to-day : 

The President of Liberia said that he was on the way here to meet 
our President—not a school-teacher, but I am talking about a President. 

Of course, it does not take a school-teacher to understand 
that the gentleman from Michigan intended by that language 
to take a nasty fling at the great ex-President, who is not able 
to come here on this floor and defend himself against vulgar 
insults that are from time to time heaped upon his head. That 
great man is ill. He is stricken. It is not seemly nor becoming 
in the chairman of a great committee, the gentleman from Mich- 
igan, to regale the galleries and his partisan audience with such 
low, mean, cruel flings at an ex-President of the United States. 
What else did he say? 

Mr. McSWAIN. He cast a fling at the profession of school- 
teaching. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes; but the profession of school- 
teaching can take care of itself. It has a number of able repre- 
sentatives here on this floor. I quote further from his remarks 
this morning: r 


Mr. Forpney. Oh, no; we have a high-grade man there now— 
He was then referring to the Presidency— 


Oh, no; we haye a high-grade man there now, although we had an 
excuse for four years, before Mr. Harding took office. We ought to 
have had a man in the chair, and if I had bad my way about it we 
would haye had. 

In other words, the gentleman from Michigan makes the 
statement that for four years preceding the present administra- 
tion we did not have a man in the President's chair, but that 
we had an excuse, and that if the gentleman from Michigan had 
had his way we would have had a man in the chair. I suppose 
the gentleman from Michigan will cut those remarks from his 
printed speech, but I requested the reporter to give me a copy 
of the remarks of the gentleman from Michigan, and I hold 
them in my hand. I hold no commission, political or otherwise, 
to speak for the ex-President of the United States, but I am 
impelled as a Member of this House to resent, when made on 
the floor of this House, cheap but bitter and unjust attacks on 
a man who is unable to defend himself here. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? + 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. In a moment. There was a time 
when the gentleman from Michigan would not have made those 
statements. , 

Mr. CARTER. That is what I was going to ask, whether 
during six years of Woodrow Wilson's life, when he was able to 
defend himself, there were any of these ribald, jocular remarks 
made about him? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. There was a time when the now 
ex-President of the United States was able to take care of 
himself in his own proper person, and during that time the 
gentleman from Michigan and other gentlemen who have seen 
fit from time to time to hurl at his defenseless head these in- 
sinuations and insults, would not have dared to use such lan- 
guage, It is said that affer the hopes and fortunes of Na- 
poleon had been crushed at Waterloo and the British had 
seized him and placed him on a warship and started on the 
journey to St. Helena, his enemies trembled with fear until the 
vessel was far out at sea. 

Then kings and emperors heaped opprobrium and scorn upon 
the caged conqueror, Who when he was unchained and unfet- 
tered made their thrones totter and their boastful spirits quail 
with terror. So it is with Woodrow Wilson in dignified retire- 
ment, with Woodrow Wilson stricken, with Woodrow Wilson 
without opportunity to meet the jibes and sneers and thrusts of 
those who once feared him. There are those who now view 
his misfortunes with no evidence of regret and who hurl their 
denunciations and insinuations at him in his defenseless condi- 
tion without shame or remorse. j 

So far as the school-teachers are concerned, let me say that 
the school-teachers of the future, as they lead the minds of 
their students along through the pages of history, may possibly 


somewhere stumble upon the name of the gentleman from 
Michigan, but if they do it will be only because his name is 
linked with the Fordney tariff bill, one of the most indefensible 
pieces of legislation that was ever offered on the floor of this 
House, Yet those same teachers, as they move through the 
illustrious pages of American history—yes; as they turn the 
pages of the history of the world—will find the picture, the 
distinguished career, and the mighty works of the man who 
yonder lies stricken and against whom the gentleman from 
Michigan has hurled his ribald jests and the poisoned darts of 
his anger. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LONGWORTH ]. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Connatty], who just preceded me, has taken the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Fonbxxx] to task for certain alleged 
slurring remarks made this morning about the ex-President 
of the United States. The fact of the matter is that the really 
important, the vital attacks that have been made upon ex- 
President Wilson haye come from the Democratic side of the 
House. More than one gentleman has said that ex-President 
Wilson, in advancing this credit of $5,000,000 to Liberia, delib- 
erately violated the law and acted under ignoble motives. It is 
a strange anomaly to-day that the men who are upholding the 
hands of Woodrow Wilson, acting in his capacity as Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy, are on the Republican side of 
the House, while the men who are repudiating him are on the 
Democratic side of the House. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I can not yield for the moment. I 
shall later. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I may not want to ask the question later. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not care to answer a question at 
this moment. Imagine these gentlemen who are criticizing 
Woodrow. Wilson to-day for things that he did in 1918 criticiz- 
ing him then! Why, there is not a man on the Democratic side 
of the House who would have dared rise in his place and say 
the things about President Wilson at the time he made this loan 
that they have said here to-day. It remains for us on the Re- 
publican side of the House to justify Woodrow Wilson’s act as 
Commander in Chief of the Army and the Navy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Will the gentleman say who 
said he felt that Wilson acted from ignoble motives? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will say that the whole attack that 
has been made upon this measure, outside of its illegality, is 
that it is due to influence of some sort by international bankers. 
When was that influence exercised? It was exercised in the 
last administration if at all, and not in this, and the man who 
would do such things as this, in the face of the law for inter- 
national bankers necessarily must, according to their own state- 
ment, be under the influence of ignoble motives. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Is that the gentleman’s an- 
Swer? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is my answer. Possibly there may 
be something else in the whole matter that influenced 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And they did not get the 
money. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Possibly there may be some other mo- 
tives which actuated that side of the House, as suggested by the 
gentleman who just interrupted me, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Jounson], who opposed this bill because it may at 
some time or place do some negro some good. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. No; that is not what I said. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is what the gentleman said. I do 
not assert that is the motive which actuates any other gentle- 
man than the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. No; I said the bill was for 
the purpose of enabling bankers to exploit the negro in Liberia. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is not what the gentleman said. 
For myself, I defend the act of President Wilson not only in its 
legality, but because it was the proper thing for him to have 
done at that time. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner] 
made an elaborate argument to show that this loan in 1918 of 
this sum to Liberia was within the purview of the second Lib- 
erty loan act, but I am not going to go into that in any detail. 
We all knew when we passed that act that it was a loan for the 
benefit of those who were acting with us in the war against 
Germany. Very broad powers were given under that act. 

Now, when it comes down to a legal opinion as to whether that 
loan in 1918 was made legally or not, much as I respect the 
legal ability of my friend from Georgia and my friend from 
Texas, and in spite of the high regard I have for their opinion, 
they will pardon me, I know, when I say I respect even more the 
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opinion. of Charles E. Hughes, Seeretary, of State, who says very. 
plainly, speaking of the legality of this: act: 

No court in this, country, would: have considered! for- a moment, in 
my judement, 5 50 1 —— of lack of authority on the part of the 
President of the United’ States to support the Kepublic: of. Liberia as 
an ally: in this war, and) to make arrangements: to. seeure to the allies 
access: to that great source of necessary war supplies, 

There was one very vital necessity for war munitions, palm 
oil; of which Liberia had a very large supply. That alone would 
have justified: the establishment of a substantial credit with 
Liberia 

Mr. GARNER.. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will 

Mr. GARNER. When the gentleman voted: for the second 
Liberty loan act did he contemplate’ then the Government would 
be loaning: to other governments for the purpose of paying their 
debts: back for 40 years: prior to the war, or for the develop» 
ment of the country 15 years: after the war was over? 

Mr. LONGWORTH.. Not at all. 

Mr: GARNER.. That is what this is: for. 

Mr: LONGWORTH: That is exactly what it is not for. Sec- 
retary Hughes: says further: 

E do not that Is ; of legal authority that 
8 rey 3 8 any Nealiciat 8 š 

The: Secretary of State, Who is: known to be one of the most 
eminent lawyers in this or any other country, could not have 


gone further than that in justifying the legality of the act of 


President Wilson, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Will the gentleman: yield: for 
a question? 

Mr.. LONGWORTH. I can not for the moment; I will yield 
a little later. Now, what occurred? On August 4, 1918, Presi- 
dent. Wilson. informed the Secretary of State that he was in 
sympathy. with the proposition of loaning $5,000,000 to Liberia. 
Liberia a year before had entered the war; much to her financial 
disadvaniage, and practically at the request of this Govern- 
ment.. On August 27 the Secretary of the Treasury. informed 
the Secretary of State that the President had approved: and 
established a. credit in favor of the Liberian. Government in the 
amount of $5,000,000, and. on September 12 the Secretary. of 
State directed. our consular officials in. Monrovia to so inform 
the Government.of Liberia. Every responsible official. of Presi- 
dent Wilson's administration had indorsed this proposition. 
From that on, gentlemen, until. within only the last four or five 
months, there has been on the books of the United States 
Treasury a credit in favor of. Liberia. for $5,000,000. 

Mr. HERRICK. Will the gentleman. yield?, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I can not yield. The negotiations have 
been continued since that time: The gentleman from Texas and 
others, including the gentleman from Tennessee, have tried to 
show. that the contract now agreed upon is an, altogether dif- 
ferent proposition from the one to which Liberia originally 
objected. Now, the fact is, gentlemen, that it differs only in 
very slight detail. I have here a memorandum from the State 
Department. giving those details of. differenee, which I will, ask 
unanimous consent to place in the RECORD. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr: LONGWORTH. I will. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee., I did not intend to. indicate 
their difference, because T have never seen either. What I tried 
to say was that the Liberia Government never accepted the 
terms which were fixed by the Wilson administration, upon 
which they were to accept the loan. ; 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Upon that exact subject. Secretary 
Hughes said before the Ways and Means Committee: 

The Liberian Government did not like the terms of that plan 

To wit, the plan proposed as contingent for the creation of a 
credit. 

The Liberian Government did not like the terms of that plan, and 
made certain objections. That was within their competency: Because 
we hadi offered to grant the loan did not mean that they had to submit 
to anything that was proposed, and there was correspondence on the 
point—insistence on one: side and opposition, on the other side. 

Negotiations lasted for several years, and at the request of 
the Wilson, administration a deputation came from Liberia to 
confer, and they were here when President Harding was in- 
augurated. e 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Did they come at the: request 
of the Wilson administration or did they; come at the invitation 
of the Wilson administration? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will put it that Seeretary Lansing sent 
an invitation; the word “invite” was used. I do not care to 
quibble over little technical details. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee.. It amounts to quite a good 
deal. when you are making a money contract. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. It amounts to nothing. They came here 
at the invitation of this Government. 

Mr.. GARRETT of Tennessee. Did they not ask if they, 
could come? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And, as I say, the final agreement differs 
only in slight detail, 

Mr: CRISP) I know that the gentleman wants to be ac 
curate, The Liberian Government cabled here and asked if our 
Government would receive a commission to continue the negotia- 
tions, and our Government replied they would, provided the dele- 
gates had full authority to act for Liberia. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is the way under diplomatic usage 


that every government approaches: another government. We 


never send an ambassador to another government unless we send 
an inquiry as to whether or not he will be received. 

Mr; GARNER: The crux of the whole matter is that the 
Liberian Government initiated. it. ! 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The- fact is: that they did come here. 
These negotiations. were: continued, and the differences. were 
very slight. The- principal. objection, that. Liberia had was that 
they did not want the functions of financial, adviser and gen- 
eral, receiver of customs to be: combined in one office. They 
thought that that was giving too much power to one man. 
They wanted them divided into two offices, and subsequently 
we agreed, as we agreed to every one of their differences. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, That is, the present adminis- 


tration agreed. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The present administration. There 
were various: other very immaterial things, which I will put in 
the Recorp: For instance: 


Nig PT allotment: of funds, under the plan for the maintenance of 
the rian Government was considered to be cient,, and ag 
desired that this allotment should be increased to a sum which woul 
enable them adequately and efficiently, to carry, on, the administration 
of the Government of Liberia, Upon investigation by the Department 
8 ao ai it was found that their contention) in this regard was well 
‘ounded. 

(8) The original’ draft did not contemplate the retirement of the 
internal funded debt of a, amounting to approximately $233,000, 

This: internal funded debt arose through the inability of the Liberian 
Government to pay, at certain times, the salaries and other current 
administrative expenses. In lieu: of. money there were given certif- 
cates: of indebtedness, and it. was felt that a. part of the proceeds of 
the $5,000,000. credit should’ be used for the repayment to- Liberian 
citizens of money justly: due them. 

(4), In the original draft the Liberian, Government. considered that 

8 receiver of customs and, financial adviser was not. suffi- 

ciently amenable to any authority higher than himself, and the Li- 
berian: Government desired that there should: be some method arranged 
for submitting, in, case of — — to some higher authority a 
vital financial matter that might possibly arise, and they asked. tha 
they might be allowed to appeal in certain instances to the Govern» 
ment of the United. States: 

(5) The Government. of Liberia felt. that the original draft was not 


specific enough with reference to the American experts who would be 


sent. to 2 the Liberians handle their finances, public works, ete. 
Not only did they find the original draft indefinite in this Jy oy but 
it was also felt that the provisions made for the supervision by. these 
experts, was not adequate to meet the needs of the country, 

The fact was, as this memorandum from the State Depart- 
ment says: 

These points were so justifiably taken by the Liberian Government 
that after a great deal of discussion at the time that the Liberian 
commission. was in the United States: arrangements were made in the 
finali financial agreement, eliminating, the objections. of Liberia. 

The gentleman. from Tennessee: [Mr. GARRETT]: lays great 
stress on the fact that these modifications were agreed to by 
the: present administration. Does: the gentleman think that 
when President Wilson: issued) this invitation for that commis- 
sion to come here that: he was absolutely certain: then that he 
was to be succeeded by a Republican? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Lf the gentleman. will permit 
me to state clearly and: succinctly my own position, it is this, 
that the: terms that were fixed: under the: Democratic: adminis- 
tration were not accepted by the Liberian Government. There- 


fore the loan was not made. Other conditions, and any obli» 


gution, legal or moral, fell with the failure: of the acceptance 
on the part of the Liberian Government. All since then is a 


matter of new negotiations: and concerning that we are entitled | 


to: judge of the obligation, 
The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has expired. 


Mr; FORDNEY. Mr.. Chairman, E yield five minutes more 


to the gentleman. : 
Mr. LONGWORTH. The objection. of the gentleman from 


Tennessee—andi I think the objection of most of the leaders 


on that side is purely technical 


The action taken by Mr. Wilson, Mr. Lansing; and the then 


Secretary of the Treasury—LI have forgotten for the moment 
who was Secretary then—is enough to bind us in honor now 
when the: opportunity comes to carry out that agreement. It 
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‘is precisely what any business man would do under those cir- 


cumstances. Shall the Government of the United States be 
bound by any less delicate sense of honor than a’ business 
man? 

Mr. MILLS. Would the gentleman say that he considers it 
fair in any sense of the word to say that a suggested modifica- 
tion of a detail of a plan was equivalent to rejecting that plan? 
That is the opposition of the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The mere fact that the Treasury De- 
partnient, up to very recently, carried this credit on their books 
shows that it has always contemplated a final settlement, 
and that these differences were merely matters of detail. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Was this credit on the books 
of the Treasury Department after the failure of the Liberian 
Government to accept the old agreement? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It was carried until about five months 
ago. Here is the situation in which we find ourselves. This 
Government has stated not only to Liberia but it stated to all 
other Governments that have been interested in Liberia that it 
intends to make this loan itself. We invited England to stay 
out; we invited France to stay out. We said it was an Ameri- 
can policy and we wanted to confine it to America in accord- 
ance with the well-known history of our liking for Liberia— 
our feeling, so to speak, of a sense of responsibility toward 
Liberia for the last 100 years. 

Why, as long ago as 1843 Daniel Webster, in speaking of 
Liberia, in correspondence with the British Government, 
said: 


Founded principally with a view to the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of an interestin: 


any laws for their regulation, the American Government takes a deep 
interest in the welfare of the poe of Liberia, and is disposed to 
extend to them a just degree of countenance and protection. 

And other Secretaries of State have said practically the same 
thing—Secretary Bayard, Secretary Blaine, and Secretary 
Knox—have all iterated and reiterated our historical friend- 
ship for that country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks, Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.) The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] such time as he desires. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, under the provisions of the second Liberty loan act the 
President was authorized to make loans to countries at war 
with Germany. Liberia declared war with Germany, turned 
the German merchants out of Liberia, and turned her resources 
over to the Allies. President Wilson notified Liberia that he had 
placed a credit of $5,000,000 at the disposal of Liberia, and in 
fact $26,000 of the amount was paid to Liberia. The terms on 
which the remaining credit should be paid continued to be a 
matter of negotiation between the United States and Liberia 
until the close of the Wilson administration and these negotia- 
tions were continued after Mr. Harding became President. 
Prior to the conclusion of the negotiations peace had been de- 
clared by the Congress, thus the war power of the President 
ended, otherwise this bill would not be here. It is here only 
because we are bound by every consideration of justice to carry 
out the contract virtually made by the President under the au- 
thority of the second Liberty loan act. The establishment of 
the Republic of Liberia was not only encouraged but assisted 
by the United States. It was intended to be a haven for the 
free Negroes of America in the dark days of slavery here. The 
Republic of Liberia has existed for 100 years; during that time 
this country has watched over her with friendly solicitude. 
Liberia has an existing debt of about $1,500,000. It is proposed 
to take up this indebtedness and to merge it into the $5,000,000 
loan provided for in this bill, to have Liberia issue its bonds and 
turn them over to the United States and to pledge its revenues 
toward their payment. Moreover, it is provided in the contract 
between the United States and Liberia that the money advanced 
under this authority is to be expended under the jurisdiction 
of an American commission to be appointed by the President. 
Thus the passage of the bill will carry out an obligation as- 
sumed by the President during the war on behalf of the Nation, 
do an act of simple justice to a people who aided to the best of 
their ability during the war, and at the same time assist in the 
perpetuation of one of the world's oldest republics by enabling 
its people to develop the country's resources without placing 
a single dollar of the loan in jeopardy. 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend and revise my remarks. * 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORDNBY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania is 

ized. 

Mr. VARE. Mr. Chairman, the peculiar position the United 
States holds in relation to Liberia and the moral obligation 
we have held since the founding of that small Republic of 
Africa prompts me to give my whole-hearted support to the 
proposed loan of $5,000,000 to that country. 

Liberia was founded as a place where colored persons, not 
slaves, but free negroes, of the United States could go that 
they might not be forced to face the conditions confronting 
free Negroes in the United States prior to the Civil War. At 
ncaa ee a free negro was far worse off here than his slave 

roi S 

An expedition of less than 100 Negroes and six white men left 
for the African coast. The white men died, and a handful of 
the negroes returned for more. A second expedition started 
out, and the free Republic of Liberia was formed. Since then 
the United States has had a moral obligation to protect that 
little country. 

It might be said that we have not been as efficient in our 
protection as we might have been. But now we have the op- 
portunity to show that we meant it when we asked that little 
Republic to join the allied forces during the Great War and 
turn all Germans from its shores, 

England and France were eager then to lend financial aid 
to Liberia. They wished to obtain the advantages of the 
natural resources of Liberia. They wished to have the great 
supply of palm oil, which is used in large quantities in the 
manufacture of munitions of war. The United States asked 
England and France to maintain a more distant attitude and 
ee from making financial loans to Liberia, We wished to 

o it. 

In good faith the previous administration made a loan ‘to 
Liberia. President King, of that country, and his legislative 
officials did not believe the terms on which the loan was to be 
made were just. Negotiations followed. They were continued 
during the present administration. Peace between the United 
States and Germany terminated the previous credit to Liberia 
extended during the former administration. Further legisla- 
tion is made necessary now. ; 

Primarily this is a moral obligation to a country made up 
of former Americans. It is our child among nations. After 
our insistent request, that other nations should not help Liberia 
we can not afford to withhold the aid we promised. As a busi- 
ness proposition I am confident that this country’s money, lent 
to Liberia, is as safe if not safer than much of the money which 
has been lent to other nations. The great resources of that 
country guarantee the repayment of the loan. 

Let us adopt this extension of credit that Liberia may be 
placed on a sound financial footing, and that our pledge of 
100 years ago to those who left our shores that they might 
live as they wished with equal opportunities with their neigh- 
bor may be fulfilled. Let us support this measure, which has 
the unqualified earnest support and approval of our Secretary 
of State, Mr. Hughes, and the President, that our national honor 
might be maintained in the eyes of the world. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder of my 
time to the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming is recog- 
nized, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the second Liberty loan 
act provided “that for the purpose of more effectively provid- 
ing for the national security and defense and prosecuting the 
war the Secretary of the Treasury, with the approval of the 
President, is hereby authorized on behalf of the United States 
to establish credits with the United States for any foreign 
government then engaged in war with the enemies of the 
United States.” 

In the fall of 1918 the Republic of Liberia was at war with 
the Central Empires, and President Wilson, in the belief that a 
loan to Liberia would aid in the prosecution of the war, noti- 
fied the Government of Liberia of a credit of $5,000,000, The 
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reasons for this credit were strongly and forcefully set out by 
Acting Secretary Polk and in a communication addressed to 
the President by Secretary Lansing. President Wilson in a 
short, sympathetic note stated that in his judgment the loan 
should be granted. 

Unlike my friends on the Democratic side, I believe that the 
Democratic administration acted in good faith, and I believe 
the administration acted within the law. Down to the last day 
of President Wilson’s administration that credit remained on 
the books of the Treasury to be drawn upon by Liberia, and 
continuously negotiations were in progress for the purpose of 
settling the details of the contract under which the loan was 
to be made available. At one time Liberia objected to some of 
the details of the contract. These objections were presented to 
our Government and given consideration. France and England, 
who up to that time and up to this time, as far as I know, have 
a joint relationship with the United States touching the finances 
of Liberia, were notified that Liberia had been granted the loan 
and that the American Government proposed to take over full 
and complete control of Liberia’s finances. And so the Wilson 
administration went out of power leaving this Liberian loan 
question on our doorstep. It is one of the heritages of the war. 
Some consider it an unhappy heritage, as many of these war 
heritages are unhappy. 

As far as we are concerned on our side, if the heritage is a 
legitimate one—and the parentage can not be denied or the 
responsibility questioned—we propose to keep the faith, even 
though the commitment was made by the Wilson administra- 
tion. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen on the other side in order to justify their opposi- 
tion to this loan have gone so far as to say that in their opin- 
ion President Wilson’s administration loaned of the good 
money of the burdened taxpayers of America one and a half 
billion dollars without warrant or authority of law. I do not 
believe that. I am one of those who have questioned the judg- 
ment exercised by the last administration in many of the loans 
which were made, but I believe they were all of them made 
within the law. Their judgment was bad; but I refuse either 
to question the legality of the acts or, as gentlemen on the 
Democratic side have done, impugn the motives which actuated 
them. They have impugned the motive, for they have declared 
and reiterated on the floor time and again that the efforts on 
behalf of the Liberian loan was ali a miserable conspiracy 
hatched up by the international bankers for the purpose of 
relieving them from securities they did not desire to carry. 

If that is true, if that is the character of influence that was 
behind the loan, then it is the influence that controlled Presi- 
dent Wilson and Secretary Lansing and Acting Secretary Polk. 
They all of them made mistakes, but I refuse to join with the 
Democratic minority in denouncing them as men who disposed 
of the resources of this country not only in violation of law 
but actuated by unworthy motives. 

Our administration came into power with- this obligation, 
legal as well as moral, on its hands. It only lost its legal stand- 
ing by the act of Congress in declaring a state of peace. But 
you can not remove, or lessen, or shorten a moral obligation by 
changing the terms of a law. The legal authority no longer 
existed, but the moral obligation remained to do what the Wil- 
son administration for two years had steadily planned and 
purposed to do. What are we to do about it? Liberia is a 
child of this Republic. For years it was a settlement of Ameri- 
can freedmen; then it became a Republic with a constitution 
almost identical with ours, with a flag in the image of our flag, 
with a government patterned after ours. 

During all the years that the Government has existed its 
leaders have looked to us for inspiration and moral guidance. 
At one time England on one side and France on the other were 
encroaching upon the boundaries of Liberia and the affairs of 
the Republic were in so desperate a situation that President 
Roosevelt felt called upon and was authorized by Congress to 
appoint a commission to inquire into conditions there. The en- 
croachments on Liberian territory have ceased, her boundaries 
are fixed and established. An agreement was entered into 
under which her debt was funded and the United States, Great 
Britain, and France appointed representatives to manage her 
finances. At our suggestion Liberia entered the war. Because 
of that action her seaport towns were bombarded by German 
gunboats, her commerce was for the time largely destroyed. 
She did her part. She was entitled to the consideration given 
her by President Wilson, and the question is, Shall we keep 
the obligation. The gentleman from Texas [Mr, Garner] 
complains because some have said that in the keeping of this 
obligation we shall not lose financially. Is it any argument 
against doing your duty that in the doing of it you shall suffer 
no financial loss? 


The loan is good, the security is first class. Under the condi- 
tions of the contract we become the managers of Liberia’s in- 
come and aid in the development of her resources, Liberia is a 
rich region about the size of the State of Ohio, with abundant 
resources, with a considerable population of educated, civilized 
people, and with probably the best class of African natives any- 
where in that section of the Black Continent—natiyes who are 
inclined to be peaceful and, according to their lights, industrious. 
We are proposing to help them on their way. When gentlemen 
on the Democratié side were asked what the money loaned was 
to be used for, why did they not read the clear and lucid state- 
ment of the purposes of the loan presented to the committee, 
rather than attempt to create the impression that most of the 
$5,000,000 was to be used for the liquidation of outstanding ob- 
ligations. We become the first and only creditor by paying off 
Liberia's obligations, amounting to a little over $2,000,000. The 
balance is to be expended under our direction for the purpose 
of developing and making available her resources. We purpose 
to help her build roads and to establish and maintain order, to 
make possible the development of her commerce. In the doing 
of that we shall improve the opportunities of the new American 
merchant marine, for the possibilities of development are great 
and Liberia will be the one place on the Dark Continent where 
our flag shall be more welcome than that of any other nation. 
In meeting this obligation we are doing our duty, and in doing 
it we are laying up for ourselves the rich reward which comes 
to those who keep the faith. It in no wise detracts from our 
credit if we are also benefited by helping develop resources that 
will be useful to us in the future. We shall meet our obliga- 
tion and aid Liberia; we shall also help ourselves. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. All time has expired. The Clerk will read the 
resolution for amendment. * 

The Clerk read as follows: 
of the Treasu be, and he is 


nited States to establish a credit 
e United States for the Government of Liberia 


000, an 
2 
tary of the ‘Treasury is hereby authorized to pur- 
chase from that Government its obligations hereafter issued, bearing 
such rate or rates of interest, maturing at such date or dates, and con- 
taining such terms and conditions as the Secretary may from time to 
time determine; and a sufficient sum of money is hereby appropriated 
out of money not otherwise appropriated, to carry out the purposes of 
this resolution. 


Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I have been very much impressed in connection with 
the consideration of this resolution with the fact that four 
American Presidents—Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson, and Harding— 
have all been in agreement that we as a Nation have a special 
and particular interest in the destiny of Liberia and owe her 
our protection. I have also been greatly impressed by the 
statement of ex-Secretary Lansing and by the statement of 
Secretary Hughes that we stand committed before the world 
in honor to carry out this obligation. I always had great re- 
spect for the ability and character of Secretary Lansing, and 
I have the highest regard for the character and ability of 
Secretary Hughes. He is one of the strongest men in this coun- 
try. He is one of the great men of the country, and nobody 
has ever accused him, or I think ever will accuse him, of 
mawkish sentimentality. Secretary Lansing and Secretary 
Hughes know more about the facts of this matter than any of 
us here can know, because in their department are all of the 
records, and they were concerned with the negotiation of this 
business. 

What are the facts? During the war when it was of vital 
interest to America and to the civilized world that we should 
have the resources of Liberia and that she should be on our 
side in that great struggle Liberia came to us and asked for 
a loan. We agreed to make the loan. We not only agreed to 
make the loan, but we asked France and Great Britain to step 
out of the situation and let America control it. By that very 
act we prevented Liberia from getting the loan from anybody 
else, which everybody here must believe she could easily have 
obtained upon her own terms. But they say now that if we 
do not make the loan France and Great Britain stand ready 
to make it. Oh, yes; they undoubtedly stand ready to make 
the loan, but not upon the terms and conditions upon which 
they would have made the loan during the war. If they make 
the loan now, when they are under no legal or moral obliga- 
tion to make it, they will make it for their own selfish benefit 
by the exploitation of Liberia. Gentlemen have said that we 
want to make the loan in order that we may take selfish ad- 
vantage of Liberian resources, but I challenge the gentlemen 
to name a single nation which America in all of her history 
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has selfishly exploited against the interest of that nation. [Ap- 
Pla use on the Republican side.] Oh, no; America does not want 
to exploit Liberia, and she does not intend to permit any 
other nation to exploit Liberia, but America does intend to 
make her word good before the world. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, if I were con- 
vinced that there were an obligation, legal or moral, engen- 
dered by any act of any administration, whether Democratic or 
Republican, I should be the last man who as a Representative 
would try to avoid the fulfillment of that obligation, but I am 
conyinced no obligation, either, legal or moral, exists in this 
case. Gentlemen say that the administration of Mr. Wilson in 
1918 made a commitment of $5,000,000 to be loaned to Liberia, 
and because of the fact—and this is the logic of the argument 
which they make—that that commitment was made it became 
a continuing obligation, which now, almost four years after 
the date named on which the alleged commitment was made, 
must be carried out. Let me ask gentlemen this simple, plain 
question: The Wilson administration lasted until March, 1921, 
This tentative commitment was made in 1919. Why did not 
the Liberian Government get the money within that time? The 
reason the Liberian Government did not get the money within 
that time was because the Liberian Government refused to com- 
ply with conditions laid down during the Wilson administration 
for the obtaining of the loan. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of ‘Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. If that be true, then why was 
not the amount placed to the credit of Liberia upon the books of 
the Treasury Department withdrawn from her credit? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That, of course, I do not know. 
Possibly the question was left for negotiation; but how does 
that affect the moral or the legal obligation resting upon us? 
The fact that the money was left there to be loaned if terms 
could finally be agreed upon means nothing to us. This is a 
commercial transaction. If I go to a bank and want to borrow 
money and the bank says that it will let me have the money 
under certain conditions put in the note, and I refuse to comply 
with those conditions or fail to comply with them, and the bank 
still holds the money, leaving it there subject to further negotia- 
tions until after the period has passed when there is a legal 
possibility of the bank performing its part of the contract, why 
certainly the bank is under no obligation to loan me the money 
thereafter. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Did not Liberia perform the part in the 
war which she agreed to perform and which she was expected 
to perform? N 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will not object, but I move that all debate 
on the resolution close in 10 minutes. The gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Trncuer] wants five minutes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. All right; I will yield the 
floor now. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I want two minutes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Though I would like to answer 
the question, 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Will the gentleman withhold his motion? 
I have an amendment at the desk. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, the motion made by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan does not preclude the offering of amend- 
ments and speaking on them. He merely moved that debate on 
the resolution Close and did not mention amendments. - 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I want to ask if Liberia on her part did 
not perform her part in the war, whether she did not do the 
things which were expected when this loan was promised to her 
by our Government? 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not know. I do not know 
about that, but I do know this, that Liberia never during the 
Democratic administration complied with the terms which would 
have enabled her to obtain this loan. What she did in the war 
I do not. know. 

Mr. BURTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will, 


Mr. BURTON. Is it not true that after this $5,000,000 had 
been set aside in the Treasury, $26,000 advanced, our Govern- 
ment postponed until June, 1920, nearly two years, a year and 
nine months, the presentation of the terms relating to the loan? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Well, I do not know; that does 
not appear in the hearings. 

Mr, BURTON. It appears in the letter of Secretary Hughes, 
which is a part of the record. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman mean post- 
poned conditions? The conditions, as I understand it, were defi- 
nitety laid down to the Liberian Government by the Secretary of 
the Treasury at the time they sought the loan, and the Liberian 
Government refused to comply with those conditions. 

Mr. BURTON. It is on the right-hand page of the statement 
by Secretary Hughes. And is it not true 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. What page? 

Mr. BURTON. And is it not further true that after that, 
after Liberia had complained of the terms, our Government, 
during the administration of President Wilson, so far from 
considering the transaction as canceled and the loan as with- 
drawn, invited a commission to come from Liberia? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Oh, Mr. Chairman, it seems to 
me, if the gentleman will pardon me, that is an effort to take 
an undue advantage of diplomatic language. This Government 
did not invite a commission to come from Liberia. The Li- 
berian Government asked if it would be agreeable for a com- 
mission to come, and this Government politely said yes, if they 
came with authority. And it is not fair for the gentleman from 
Ohio, Mr. LonaworrH, and the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. BUR- 
TON, to continue to fill the CONGRESSIONAL Record full of state- 
ments that this Government invited the representatives of the 
Liberian Government to come here, because it did not invite 
them to come, At least, no Democratic administration did. 

Mr. BURTON. But this is, however, true, that they continued 
in consultation with them. I read the statement made on. 
page 155 from a letter of Secretary Hughes: 

Beeause of unavoidable delay a plan to control the application and 
administration of this credit was not submitted to the L. jan Govern- 
ment until June 15, 1920. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, to my mind the proceedings 
of to-day are ridiculous. I think the Democratic side of th 
Chamber, where the opposition to the bill comes from, is in 
most ridiculous attitude conceivable. The first gentleman who 
opposed it is the ranking Member on the minority side of the 
Ways and Means Committee. He rather generalized, and we 
all know by reason of his good fortune and location he will 
oppose every measure that is reported by the Ways and Means 
Committee so long as there is a Republican Congress, and this 
regardless, and purely as a politician, and so long as President 
Harding is President we know he will claim there is no good in 
this Government. ‘There can be no question about that; he 
will do that; the country may not know it and may take some 
of his sayings seriously. The other gentleman, for whom I have 
the highest regard, always goes into things thoroughly. The 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] said that he opposed this 
measure, and in the same speech said that since the signing 
of the armistice the Democratic administration has paid out on 
war loans unauthorized by law $1,500,000,000. No voice on the 
Democratic side of the Chamber since I have been in this House 
has ever been raised against one dollar of that expenditure. 
Why did the Democrats give one billion and a half to the other 
countries which you now claim you had no lawful right to give 
them, and leave out Liberia? You only agreed to give her 23 per 
cent of that amount. Some of you say it is not because they are 
Negroes. Then why? But what do you hope to do? This is the 
most political and most unheard-of fight that there has been in 
this House in two years that I remember. Do you think, with 
the testimony of Secretary Hughes, with the report from the 
President, that you can embarrass your Nation by denouncing 
your own administration as a bunch of crooks and deprive the 
Secretary of State of making this little $5,000,000 loan to 
Liberia and thereby discredit this country with the whole 
world? 

Most of you thought the first thing this Government sent to 
Liberia should not be there and should not be freemen but 
slaves, and you are willing, in order to make political capital, 
in order to discredit the Secretary of State of this Government, 
in order to embarrass him in our diplomatic relations with 
other countries, you are willing to proclaim to the world that 
your own administration expended $1,500,000,000 unauthorized 
by law and not one of you, then Member of the House, ever 


raised a word of protest of that outrage against your Govern- 


ment, 
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Why this sudden morality? Why this sudden anxiety for the 
taxpayers? Every one of you knows the carrying out of this 
loan will not affect taxes one penny. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. TINCHER. No; I will not yield. I have only five 
minutes, and under the motion no way to get another moment. 

You say, too, that if we do not make this loan England and 
France will. Well, if they do they probably will not pay us 
what they owe until after they collect it from Liberia. So what 
is the financial difference or condition? We will get better 
security perhaps from Liberia than we will from some of our 
other debtors, It is not a matter of principle; it is not a matter 
of economics. It is a matter of politics, pure and simple, in 
that you are willing to have the national administration em- 
barrassed in our standing with the whole world, even at the 
expense of denouncing and discrediting your administration 
during the last four years. [Applause.] é 

Mr. Chairman, I yield the floor. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last two wofds: 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to state that under 
Rule XXIII it is provided: 


The committee may, by the vote of a majority of the Members 
present, at any time after the five minutes’ debate has begun upon 
Broposed amendments to any section or paragraph of a bill, close all 
ebate upon such section or ragrapb or, at its election, upon the 
pending amendments only (which motion shall be decided without de- 
ate); but this shali not preclude further amendment, to be decided 
without debate. 

Amendments are now in order, but debate is closed. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment at 
the desk there, which I will ask the Clerk to report. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. GRIFFIN: Page 2, after the word “ resolution,” 
in line 17, strike out the period, insert a comma, and add the follow- 
ing: “Provided, That no part of the credit herein established shall be 
used for paying or acquiring any bonds issued by the Republie of 
Liberia prior to August 1, 1917.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: If this resolu- 
tion were honestly intended to render financial help to the little 
Republic of Liberia, I think that all fair-minded Americans 
would give it hearty indorsement. On this issue there can be 
no partisanship and I regret that an effort seems to have been 
made to becloud the real issue by the injection of partisan 
recriminations. 

My amendment aims to sift from the resolution the only fea- 
ture against which there has been hurled any substantial or 
meritorious objection. Personally, I do not care whether the 
original grant of a credit of $5,000,000 for the Republic of 
Liberia, made on September 12, 1918, by the last administra- 
tion, was or was not in conformity with the Liberty loan act. 
The fact is that the United States and Liberia never came to 
any agreement as to how the credit should be extended. If a 
valid grant were made, there would be no occasion to come to 
Congress with the present resolution. Neither does it make any 
difference whether the overtures for reestablishment of the 
credit came from Liberia or from the United States. 

Support of the present resolution should depend upon its own 
merits. Its position here to-day is the result of an agreement 
signed by the Secretary of State and the Liberian Plenary Com- 
missioner on October 28, 1921. 

That agreement recites that the Government of Liberia shall 
require the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States to 
make to the Government of Liberia certain advances against 
a credit of $5,000,000 for certain purposes set forth in the agree- 
ment. Among these we find a provision for the advance of 
$1,650,000 “to purchase or redeem all of its bonds now issued 
and outstanding, representing the 5 per cent sinking fund gold 
loan due July 1, 1952,” and reference is made to the agreement 
dated March 7, 1912, under which this loan was issued. The 
agreement in question was between the Republic of Liberia and 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., the National City Bank of 
New York, and the First National Bank of New York, acting 
for themselves and for Robert Fleming & Co., Banque de Paris 
et des Pays Bas, M. M. Warburg & Co., and Hope & Co., and 
for others. 

The total issue of bonds under the agreement was $1,700,000, 
and although the agreement of October 28, 1921, sets out 
$1,650,000 as the amount remaining unliquidated, there is actu- 
ally outstanding $1,458,000. 

It is interesting to note that the interest on this bond issue 
due January 1, 1921, has not been paid. This circumstance is 
significant and indicates very clearly the real purpose con- 
cealed behind this measure. There is evidently some solicitude 
on the part of the international bankers, not only as to the 
interest but perhaps as to the principal as well. 


It is also interesting to note that the Republic of Liberia 
only realized upon the original bond issue, manipulated by the 
international bankers in question, about 26 cents on the dollar. 
It is bad enough that they should have overreached the little 
Republic of Liberia. I do not think we ought to allow them to 
overreach the United States of America. 

I call your attention particularly to the last sentence of the 
sixth paragraph of this extraordinary agreement: 

It is understood that the Secretary of State of the United States 
ma determine the best methods for acquiring part or all of the afore- 
said bonds, but in no eyent shall more than par and accrued interest 
be paid therefor. 

If this means anything at all, it means that the United States 
Government is to be saddled with the entire bond issue which 
it is naively restrained from acquiring at “ not more than par.” 
This is, of course, only an indirect way of giving an inflated 
value to bonds whose value is probably very much below par 
at the present time, and whose future, without extraneous as- 
sistance, is likely to be very uncertain. 

The reanimation of this bond issue for the benefit of the 
international bankers is no part of our duty as a friend of 
Liberia. If we want to render a substantial aid to that strug- 
gling Republic, it seems to me that the wisest as well as the 
fairest and kindliest thing to do is to give it credit for the 
amount necessary to carry on those internal improvements 
which will tend to enhance its prosperity. If that is done, its 
creditors can very well look out for themselves. It is quite evi- 
dent, however, that there is more solicitude here to-day for the 
investments of the international bankers than there is for the 
welfare of Liberia. 

If I am wrong in that, the amendment which I offer will put 
the question to the test. My amendment proposes to add to the 
resolution the proviso that no part of the bond issues of Liberia 
prior to August 1, 1917, shall be paid or acquired by the United 
States, This will test the sincerity of the gentlemen who pro- 
fess to be interested in the welfare of Liberia and will give the 
Members of this House an opportunity to help the struggling 
little Republic without pulling the chestnuts out of the fire for 
a coterie of international bankers. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is out of order. 
on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the Chair hear me for a 
moment? I desire to submit a point of order. The gentleman 
from Michigan moved that all debate on the resolution close at 
the end of 10 minutes, but he does not include the amend- 
ments thereto. Now, does the Chair hold that the mere mo- 
tion to close debate on the resolution precludes offering amend- 
ments and debating those amendments? a 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair does not wish to be under- 
stood as saying that it would preclude the possibility of offer- 
ing amendments. But article 6 of Rule XXIII provides that 
while such a motion as the gentleman from Michigan made 
shall not preclude amendments, such amendments must be de- 
cided without debate. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair will allow me, 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney] I thought made 
a motion to close debate on the paragraph and amendments, 
But when the motion was put by the Chair the gentleman fn 
Texas [Mr. Garner] insisted that the amendment was simply 
an amendment to close debate on the paragraph, and that it 
did not close the debate on amendments. Now, I think in 
fairness to the statement then made and not challenged we 
can not now close debate on this amendment. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, my intention was to close, 
as the gentleman has said, because I understood there was an 
amendment to be offered. I move that all debate on amend- 
ments 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair make a statement. It seems 
to the Chair that we have reached the case that is now before 
the House- that is, of asking unanimous consent—and the gen- 
tleman has asked unanimous consent. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The decision of the Chair ig 
undoubtedly correct according to the rules of the House, and I 
ask unanimous consent that debate on the amendments offered 
may proceed under the five-minute rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. For and against. That means 
five minutes for and five minutes against. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from New York [Mr. GRIFFIN] be allowed to 
debate his amendment for five minutes. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, is 
that going to be the method of procedure for every amend- 
ment that is offered or only for this amendment? I will say, 
that if it is going to be continuous I shall object to this. 


The question is 
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Mr. MONDELL. Of course, with the understanding that 
there will be 10 minutes’ debate on this amendment. But may 
I suggest this, that the better procedure is the one suggested by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpnry]? 

Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on the resolution and 
all anrendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee has already decided that 
question by vote of the committee. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will the Chair permit me to 
say a word? . 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is powerless to do anything 
except to observe the rules of the House. 

Mr. MONDELL. My motion is certainly in order on the reso- 
lution and all amendments, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair must rule—— 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Will the Chair indulge me for a moment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair nrake a statement. The 
gentleman from Wyoming moves that all debate on the resolu- 
tion and all amendments thereto close in 10 minutes, if the 
Chair unders it. 

The committee has already decided that question by vote, and 
there is no way to reach the question that he submits except by 
reconsideration of the vote that has already been taken or by 
unanimous consent. It can not be reconsidered in committee, 
and there is only one way to do it, and that is by unanimous 
consent. The Chair can not entertain a motion to consider a 
proposition that has been already decided. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that debate on the amendment now pending may be allowed for 
10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on the amendment now pending, offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. GRIFFIN], may continue 
for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
goar mons consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objec- 
tion 

Mr. MONDELL. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What becomes of the preamble? 

The CHAIRMAN. That will be acted on in the House. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the resolution to the House with a 
recommendation that it do pass. ; 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Mappen, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee having under consideration the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 270) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
establish a credit with the United States for the Government of 
Liberia, had directed him to report the same back to the House 
with the recommendation that the same do pass. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I moye the previous question 
on the resolution. x 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan moves the 
previous question on the resolution. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present, The Chair will 
count. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the point. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York withdraws 
the point. The question is on the motion for the previous ques- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, is it intended to vote upon the 
preamble? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was not aware that there is a 
preamble. The question is on agreeing to the preamble, 

The preamble was agreed to. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
joint resolution. 
The joint resolution was ordered to be read a third time, and 
was read the third time. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the reso- 


lution. 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I make a motion to recommit. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes a motion 
to recommit, which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. GARNER Moves to recommit House Joint Resolution 270 to the 
s and Means, with instructions to report the same 
an amendment providing that no part of the Honig 

n 


Committee on W 
back instanter wi 
loaned to the Republic of Liberia under this 


resolution shall be used 


paying any Indebtedness of the Republic of Liberia which existed prior 


ugust 1, 191 


4. 


Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 
Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. No; I will withdraw that. 


The SPHAKE 


question. 


The previous question was ordered. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit. 
On that the gentleman from New York [Mr. GRIFFIN] makes the 


point of order that there is no quorum present, 


Mr. GRIFFIN. I withdraw the point. 
Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. I suggest to gentlemen on the 
other side to go to a school in parliamentary procedure. 


[Laughter.] 


R. The question is on ordering the previous 


Mr. GARNER. We can not keep track of what is going on 
on account of the interruptions of the gentleman from Kansas, 
{Laughter.] Mr. Speaker, I call for the yeas and nays. 


The 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Those in favor of the motion to recommit 
will, when their names are called, answer “yea”; those op- 
posed will answer “nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 123, nays 166, 
answered “ present“ 2, not voting 139, as follows: 


Briggs 
Brown, Tenn, 
Buchanan 
Bulwinkle 
Byrnes, S. C. 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Carew 


Doughton 
Drewry 
Driver 
Dupré 
Fisher 
Frear 


Ackerman 
Andrew, Mass. 
Andrews, Nebr. 


Brooks, III. 
Burroughs 
Burtness 
Burton 

Cable 

Campbell, Kans, 
Chalmers 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Chandler, Okla, 


YÐAS—123. 
Fulmer Lea, Calif, 
Gahn Lee, Ga. 
Gallivan London 
Garner Lowrey 
Garrett, Tenn, yon 
Garrett, Tex. MecClintic 
Goldsborough eCormic! 
Griffin McDuffie 
Hammer Mansfield 
Hardy, Tex. Moore, Va. 
Harrison Nelson, A, P. 
Hayden Nelson, J. M. 
Herrick Norton 
Hooker O'Brien 
Huddleston Oldfield 
Jacoway Oliver 
James Overstreet 
Jeffers, Ala. Padge 
Johnson, Ky. Park, Ga. 
Johnson, M Parks, Ark, 
Jones, Tex Pou 
Keller Quin 
Kincheloe Rainey, NI, 
ing Rankin 
Knight Rayburn 
mpert Reece 
Lanham Riordan 
Lankford Rossdale 
Larsen, Ga. Rouse 
Layton Rucker 
Lazaro Sabath 
NAYS—166. 
Chindblom Fordney 
Christopherson Free 
lague Freeman 
Clarke, N. X. French 
Clouse Frothingham 
Cole, lowa Fuller 
Cole, Ohio Gensman 
Colton Gernerd 
Cooper, Ohio Glynn 
Crowther Goodykoontz 
rry Greene, Mass. 
Dale Greene, Vt. 
Dallinger Hadley 
Denison Hardy, Colo, 
Dunbar Haugen 
Dunn Hays 
Echols Henry 
Edmonds Hickey 
Elliott Himes 
Evans Hoch 
Fairchild Hogan 
Fairfield Hukriede 
Faust Hull 
Fenn Husted 
Fish Hutchinson 


SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas calls for the 
yeas and nays. 


Sanders, Tex, 
Sandlin 


Summers, Wash. 
Sumners, Tex. 
Swank 

Tague 

Thomas 
Tillman 

Tucker 


Tyson 
Underhill 
Upshaw 
Vinson 
Vo 


Lawrence 
Leatherwood 

Lee, N. X. 
Lehlbach 
Lineberger 
Longworth 

Luce 

Luhring 

McKenzie 
McLaughlin, Mich. 
McLaughlin, Nebr, 
Madden 


Merritt 
Michener 
Miller 
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Mills Parker, N. Y. haw 
Millspaugh Patterson, Mo. Shelton Towner 
Mondell Perkins Sinnott Vaile 
Montoya Perlman 2 115 Vare 
Moore, 5 Petersen Smith, Idaho — — 
oore, ge peaks olstead 
Moores, Ind. Purnell Sproul Walsh 
Morin Radcliffe Stafford Wason 
—.— 5 . 1 Watson 
urp phens er 
Nelson, Me. Roach Strong, Kans, White, Me. 
Newton, Minn. Robertson il 
Newton, Mo. Robsion Taylor, N. J. n 
Nolan Rodenberg Temple Wood, Ind. 
Ogden Rogers Thompson oung 
Paige Rose Timberlake 
er, N. J. Sanders, N. Y. Tincher 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2. 
Hawley Linthicum 
NOT VOTING—189. 
Anderson aren Kleczka Reed, W. Va, 
Atkeson Kline, N. Y, Rhodes 
Beck Favrot opp Rosenbloom 
Beedy Fess Kreider Ryan 
ee 9 Kunz . 
lakeney tage Mich. 
Blanton Focht Larson, Minn, fore 
Boies Foster Little Shreve 
Brand Funk n 8 
Britten Gilbert McArthur Smith, Mich, 
Brooks, Pa. Gorman McFadden Smithwick 
Browne, Gould McLaughlin, Pa. Snell 
Burdick Graham, III. McPherson Snyder 
Burke Graham, Pa. McSwain Stevenson 
Butler Green, Iowa MacGregor Stiness 
Ca Pa. Griest ney Strong, Pa. 
Cannon Hawes Sullivan 
Cantrill Hersey Martin Sweet 
Clark, Fla. Hicks Mead ‘Taylor, Ark. 
C Hill Michaelson Taylor, Colo. 
Cockran Hudspeth Montague Taylor, 
Codd Humphreys Mor; Ten Ey 
Collins Ireland Mudd Tilson 
Connell Jefferis, Nebr. O'Connor Trea 
Connolly, Pa. Jobnson, Glpp Walters 
Copley Jones, Pa. Osborne Ward, N. Y. 
Coughlin n Patterson, N. J. Ward, 
go K Porter ebster 
Darrow Kelley, Mich. Rainey, Ala. White, Kans, 
Davis, Minn, Kelly, Pa, Raker ingo 
Dem Kendall e Winslow 
Dick: ess Ransley Woodyard 
Dominick Kindred Reavis Wurzbach 
Dowell Kirkpatrick Reber Yates 
Drane Reed, N. Y. 


So the motion to recommit was lost. 

The following pairs were announced : 

On the vote: 

Mr. Ward of North Carolina (for) with Mr. Graham of Penn- 
sylvania (against). 

Mr. Stevenson (for) with Mr. Darrow (against). 

Mr. Cockran (for) with Mr. Treadway (against). 

Mr. Snell (for) with Mr. Rosenbloom (against). 

Mr. Beck (for) with Mr. Porter (against). 

Mr. Linthicum (for) with Mr. Blakeney (against). 

Mr. Cantrill (for) with Mr. Kirkpatrick (against). 

Mr. Dominick (for) with Mr. Bixler (against). 
. Mr. Wingo (for) with Mr. Siegel (against). 

Mr. Brand (for) with Mr. Griest (against). 

Mr. Hawes (for) with Mr. Butler (against). 

Mr. Collins (for) with Mr. Focht (against). 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Morgan with Mr. Sears. 

Mr. Kiess with Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Sanders of Indiana with Mr. Logan. 

Mr. Winslow with Mr. Ten Eyck. 

Mr. Dowell with Mr. Fields. 

Mr. Johnson of South Dakota with Mr. Kitchin. 

Mr. Dickinson with Mr. McSwain. 

Mr. Hawley with Mrs Montague. 

Mr. Boies with Mr. Raker, 

Mr. McArthur with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 

Mr, Langley with Mr, Clark of Florida. 

Mr. Osborne with Mr. Kunz. z 

Mr. Snyder with Mr. Humphreys. 

Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Kahn with Mr. Favrot. 

Mr. Ramseyer with Mr, Mead. 

Mr. Gorman with Mr. Gilbert. 

Mr. Shreve with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas. 

Mr. Beedy with Mr. Blanton. 

Mr. Kopp with Mr. Smithwick. 

Mr. Browne of Wisconsin with Mr. Drane. 

Mr. McPherson with Mr. Hudspeth. . 

Mr. Patterson of New Jersey with Mr. Kindr 
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Mr. Coughlin with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. 
Mr. Connell with Mr, Campbell of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I voted “aye.” I am paired 


with the gentleman from Maryland, Mr. BLAKENEY. 


I there- 


fore withdraw that vote and answer “ present.” 
Mr. HAWLEY. Mr, Speaker, I voted “ aye,” but I have a gen- 


eral pair with the gentleman from 


Virginia, Mr. MONTAGUE. 


I wish to withdraw my vote and answer “ present.” 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The SPHAKER. The question now is on the passage of the 


joint resolution. 


Mr. MONDELL and Mr. GARNER demanded the yeas and 


nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 148, nays.139, 
answered“ present“ 7, not voting 136, as follows: 


YEAS—148, 
Ackerman Elliott N. T. Pringey 
Andrews, Nebr. Fairchild Lehlbach 11 
Ansorge Fairfield Lineberger Radcliffe 
Anthony Fenn Longworth Ricketts 
Appleby Fish ce Riddick 
Arentz Fitsgoralg Luhring Robertson 
Bacharach Fordney MeCormick Rodenberg = 
Barbour Free McKenzie Rogers 
Beotam on Meta bla, Ned Senders, N. X. 
en e eLau ý z 
Bland, Ind. Frothingham Madden Shaw 
Bond Fuller Magee Shelton 
Bowers Gabn Mapes Sinnott 
Brennan Gensman Merritt 8 
Brooks, III. Gernerd Michener Smith, Idaho 
Burroughs Glynn Miller Speaks 
Goodykoontz Mills Sproul 
Burton Greene, Mass, apanga, 3 
Cable Greene, Mon Taylor, N. J. 
Campbell, Kans. Hadley Montoya Temple 
Chalmers Hardy, Colo. Moore, III. Thompson 
Chandler, N. T. Hays oore, Ohio Timberlake 
Chandler, Okla. Henry Moores, Ind. Tincher 
Chindblom Hickey Morin Tinkham 
Clarke, N. Y. Himes Mott Towner 
Cole, Iowa Hoch Murp Vaile 
Cole, Ohio Hoes Nelson, Me, Vare 
Colton H Newton, Vestal 
Cooper, Ohio Husted Nolan Volstead 
Crowther : a be — 
urry nson, Wash. atson 
le Keller Parker, N.J. Wheeler 
Dallinger Kennedy ker, N. Y. White, Kans, 
De Ketcham Patterson, Mo, White, Me. 
Dunn Kissel rkins Williams 
Echols Kline. Pa. Perlman Wood. Ind. 
Edmonds Leatherwood Petersen Young 
NAYS—139. 
Almon Faust Sandlin 
Andrew, Mass. Fisher Lea, Calif, Schall 
Aswell Frear , Ga. Scott, Tenn, 
h Fulmer London 8 
Barkley Garner Lowrey Sisson 
Bell Garrett, Tenn. Lyon Stafford 
Bird Garrett, Tex. McClintie 8 
Black Goldsborough McDuffie 8 
Bland, Va. Griffin d Steenerson 
Bowling Hammer Moore, Va. Stoll 
Box Hardy, Tex. Nelson, A, P. Strong, Kans. 
Briggs Harrison Nelson, J. M, Summers, Wash, 
Brown, Tenn, Hawes Newton, Mo, Sumners, Tex, 
Buchanan Hayden Norton Swank 
Bulwinkle Herrick O'Brien Swing 
Byrns'Teun.  Huddlest Gade Ten Eyck 
R u on en Eye 
Carew Hukriede liver Thomas 
Carter Jacoway Overstreet Tillman 
Christopherson James d Tucker 
Clague Jeffers, Ala. Park, Ga. Tyson 
Clouse Johnson, Ky. Parks, Ark. Underhill 
Collier Johnson, e 
Connally. Tex. Jones, Tex. Quin Vinson 
Cooper, Kincheloe Rainey, M. Voigt 
Cramton King Rankin ea ver 
Crisp Kinkaid Rayburn Williamson 
Cullen Knight > Wilson 
Davis, Kraus Riordan Wise 
Deal Lampert Roach Woodruft 
Doughton Lanham Robsion Woods, Va. 
Drewry Lankford Rouse Wright 
Driver Larsen, Ga. Rucker Wyant 
Dupré Lawrence Sabath 
Layton Sanders, Tex. j 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—7. 
Dunbar Hawley Langley Volk 
Gallivan Knutson Linthicum 
NOT VOTING—136. 
Anderson Boies Butler Codd 
Atkeson Brand Campbell, Pa. Collins 
k Britten Cannon Connell 
Beedy 8 trill Connolly, Pa. 
Bixler Browne, Wis, Clark, Fila, ley 
Blakeney Burdick Coughlin 
Blanton Burke Cockran 
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Darrow Humphreys MacGregor Sears 
Davis, Minn Treland Maloney Shreve 
Dempse Jefferis, Nebr. ann 5 5 
Dickinson Johnson, S. Dak. Martin Smith, Mich. 
Dominick Jones, Pa Mead Smithwick 
Dowell ahn Michaelson Snell 
Drane Searns Montague Snyder 
Dyer Kelley, Mich. Morgan Stevenson 
Ellis elly, Pa Mudd Stiness 
Favrot Kendall 8 Strong, Pa. 
Fess Kiess Osborne Sullivan 
Fields Kindred Patterson, N. J. eet 
Focht Kirkpatrick orter Taylor, Ark. 
Foster Kitchin Rainey, Taylor, Colo, 
Funk Kleczka Raker Taylor, Tenn. 
Gilbert Kline, N. Y. Ramseyer Tilson 
Gorman Kop Ransley ‘Treadway 

uld Kreider Reavis Walsh 

Graham, III Kunz ber Walters 
Graham, Pa, Larson, Minn, Reed, N. Y. Ward, N. Y. 
Green, Iowa Little Reed, W. Va. Ward 

riest Logan Rhodes Webster 
Haugen McArthur Rosenbloom Win 
Hersey McFadden Rossdale Winslow 
Hic McLaughlin, Pa. Ryan Woodyard 
Hill MePherson Sanders, Ind. Wurzbach 
Hudspeth McSwain Scott, Mich. ~ Yates 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Graham of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. Ward of North 
Carolina (against). 2 
Darrow (for) with Mr. Stephenson (against). 

. Treadway (for) with Mr. Cockran (against), 

. Rosenbloom (for) with Mr. Snell (against). 
Porter (for) with Mr. Beck (against). 

. Blakeney (for) with Mr. Linthicum (against). 
. Kirkpatrick (for) with Mr. Cantrill (against). 
. Bixler (for) with Mr. Dominick (against). 

. Siegel (for) with Mr. Wingo (against). 

. Griest (for) with Mr. Brand (against). 

Mr. Focht (for) with Mr. Collins (against). 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Rhodes with Mr. Gallivan. 

Mr. Dowell with Mr. Fields. 

Mr. Hawley with Mr. Montague. 

Mr. Ramseyer with Mr. Mead. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I voted “yea,” but I un- 
derstand that I am recorded “ nay,” and I desire to be recorded 
“yea.” I was present during the vote on the motion to recom- 
mit and intended to vote “nay,” but I understand that I am 
not recorded. I desire to be recorded as voting “nay” on the 
motion to recommit. i 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Mobi, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the resolution was agreed to was laid on the table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to— 

Mr. Reep of West Virginia, for to-day, on account of sickness 
in his family. 

Mr. Morean, for four days, on account of important business. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States for his approval the following bills: 

H. R. 11547. An act making an appropriation for additional 
hospital facilities for patients of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau; 

H. R. 10941. An act authorizing the Postmaster General to 
grant permission to use special canceling stamps or post- 
marking dies; and 

H. R. 4382. An act to provide for the application of the recla- 
mation law to irrigation districts. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks upon the amendment which I offered to the 
resolution which has just been passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 
52 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, May 11, 1922, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


609. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a communication from 
the President of the United States, transmitting, with a letter 
from the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, a suppleniental 
estimate of appropriation for the War Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1922, for payment to Louis Leavitt, 
$620,623.33 (H. Doc. No. 313), was taken from the Speaker's 
table, referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered 
to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. BURTNESS: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 10211. 
A bill authorizing an appropriation to meet proportionate ex- 
penses of providing a drainage system for Piute Indian lands 
in the State of Nevada within the Newlands reclamation project 
of the Reclamation Service; with amendments (Rept. No. 
998). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. TINCHER: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 5823. A 
bill providing for establishing shooting grounds for the public, 
for establishing game refuges and breeding grounds, for pro- 
tecting migratory birds, and requiring a Federal license to 
hunt them; with amendments (Rept. No. 999). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr, HAYDEN: Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. H. R. 
10248. A bill to amend the act of April 16, 1906, and the act 
of February 24, 1911, relative to the lease of surplus electric 
power on Federal irrigation projects; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 1000). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. MONTOYA: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 2014. 
An act to provide for the settlement of small holding claims 
on unsurveyed land in the State of New Mexico; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1001). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CABLE: A pill (H. R. 11604) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to limit the immigration of aliens into the United 
States,” and to provide for the transportation of said aliens in 
vessels of the United States; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 11605) to amend the provisions 
of section 127a of the national defense act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. HAMMER: A bill (H. R. 11606) to provide daylight 
saving for the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. PETERSEN: A bill (H. R. 11607) to establish a com- 
mission to inquire into cost conditions in the coal industry; 
to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE; A bill (H. R. 11608) to continue the 
land office at Sterling, in the State of Colorado, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. LAYTON (by request): Resolution (H. Res. 345) 
directing the Sergeant at Arms of the House of Representatives 
to purchase for the use of the House 1,000 copies of a book 
entitled “History and Validity of Federal Constitutional 
Amendments”; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. BURDICK: Memorial of the General Assembly of the 
State of Rhode Island, urging the Government of the United 
States of America to formally recognize the present status of 
the Jewish people in Palestine and thus to approve the fulfill- 
ment of its yearning desire for a national home in the land of 
their forefathers; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOWERS: A bill (H. R. 11609) for the relief of Adah 
Lee Mapel; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 11610) granting a pension 
to Essie Moore; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CROWTHER: A bill (H. R. 11611) granting a pension 
to Elmira Bauer ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 11612) granting a pension to 
Clifford Baldwin ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL; A bill (H. R. 11613) granting an increase 
of pension to Lizzie M. Drayden; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 11614) granting a pension 
to Annie Rheb ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOTT: A bill (H. R. 11615) granting an increase of 
pension to Thomas Devine; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PAIGE: A bill (H. R. 11616) granting a pension to 
Angelina B. Newell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 11617) for the relief of David 
E. Goodwin; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11618) granting a pension to Dudley J. 
Howell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11619) granting a pension to Lucy C. 
Range; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11620) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles M. Lusby; to the ittee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (M. R. 11621) granting a pension to James Al- 
ford; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11622) granting a pension to Benjamin 
Hammonds; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5544. By Mr. ANSORGH: Petition of Charles Frederick Car- 
ter, opposing bonus legislation and any tariff increases; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

5545. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of residents of Exeter, 
Calif., protesting against H. R. 9753, H. R. 4388, or S. 1948, 
known as the Sunday laws; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

5546. Also, petition of residents of Stanislaus County, Calif., 
protesting against the enactment of H. R. 4388, H. R. 9753, or 
S. 1948, known as the Sunday observance bills; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

5547. By Mr. FRENCH: Petition of E. W. Porter and other 
residents of Idaho, protesting against the enactment of H. R. 
9753 and other Sunday bills; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

5548. By Mr. GLYNN: Petition of Zionists of the State of 
Connecticut, favoring the Lodge and Fish resolutions, for a 
1 homeland in Palestine; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

5549. By Mr. KAHN: Petition of 2,689 citizens and residents 
of Missouri, in favor of the modification of the Volstead law 
on prohibition so as to allow the manufacture and sale of light 
wines and beer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5550. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of the New York Post Office 
Chauffeurs and Mechanics’ Union, Local No. 2, New York, N. V., 
relative to certain conditions in the New York post office; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

5551. Also, petition of the United Mine Workers Journal, of 
Washington, D. C., relative to the conditions of coal miners; to 
the Committee on Labor. 

5552. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Harry L. Henry, of 
Saranac Lake, N. Y., urging favorable action on Treasury rul- 
ing 57; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

5553. Also, petitions of Cahn Coblens Co., of Baltimore, pro- 
testing against proposed increased tariff on linens; W. T. 
Grieves & Co. and others, of Baltimore, urging protective tariff 
on certain canned goods; and Nicholas G. Penniman and the 
Davison Chemical Co., of Baltimore, opposing tax on potash; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5554. Also, petition of the National Canners’ Association, of 
Aberdeen, Md., opposing Senate bill 3509; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

5555. By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: Petition of nu- 
merous voters of Yakima, Granger. and Zillah, all in the State 
of Washington, protesting against the passage of House bill 
9753 or Senate bill 1948; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

5556. By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Petition of citizens of 
Fort Collins, Colo., urging passage of the bill to restore Pales- 
tine to the Jewish people as a national homeland; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

5557. Also, resolution of the Lions Club of Salida, Colo., pro- 
testing against repeal of section 422 of the transportation act; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5558. By Mr. TINKHAM: Resolutions adopted by the Massa- 
chusetts Commandery of the Naval and Military Order of the 
Spanish-American War, relative to the strength of the Army; 
to the Committee on Appropriations, 


SENATE. 
Tuurspay, May II, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at II o'clock a. m. on the expiration of the 
recess. 
THE TARIFF. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. The unfinished business, House bill 
7456, will be proceeded with. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the pend- 
ing amendment, 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The next amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Finance is, on page 4, line 16, where it is proposed to 
strike out the words “ammonium nitrate” and the comma. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ball Frelinghuysen McCormick Simmons 
Borah Glass McCumber Smoot 
Brandegee Gooding MeKellar Spencer 
Bursum Hale cLean tanley 
Calder Harreld MeNary Sterlin 
Capper Harris Nelson Sutherland 
Caraway Harrison Newbe: S 
Colt Heflin Nichólson Townsend 
Culberson Johnson die nderwood 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Overman Walsh, Mass, 
Dial ell Warren 
age Kendrick Ph pps Watson, Ga. 
du Pont ing Poindexter Watson, I 
ge Ladd Pomerene eller 
Elkins La Follette Rawson illis 
Fletcher Lenroot Robinson 
France Lodge Sheppard TIYAN 
Mr. HEFLIN. I wish to announce that the Senator from 


Nebraska [Mr. Norris], the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Keyes], and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. MoKuniey] are 
engaged at a hearing before the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry with reference to the Muscle Shoals project. 

Mr. DIAL. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr, 
SsarH] is unavoidably detained. I ask that this announce- ` 
ment may continue through the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-six Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. The question is on agree- 
ing to the committee amendment. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. WILLIS presented petitions of W. G. Dressel and sundry, 
other citizens of Convoy and Ed Delaet and sundry other citi- 
zens of Paulding, all in the State of Ohio, praying for the inr- 
position of a tariff duty of $2 per hundred pounds on imported 
Cuban sugar, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution of the Builders’ Exchange, of 
Akron, Ohio, favoring the enactment of legislation transferring 
the functions of the Railroad Labor Board to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or the creation of a new- board of five 
members, to be appointed by the President, all of whonr shall 
represent the public and whose decisions shall be reviewable by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a resolution adopted by the conven- 
tion of the Eastern Osteopathic Association at Atlantic City, 
N. J., favoring the enactment of legislation for the promotion 
of physical education in the United States, whieh was referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Dodge 
City, Kans., praying for the passage of the Dyer antilynching 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PAGE presented the memorial of John W. Dow and 
sundry other citizens of Reading and Felchville, in the State 
of Vermont, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation 
providing for compulsory Sunday observance in the District of 
Columbia, which was referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented petitions of sundry citizens in the 
State of Texas, praying for the enactment of legislation to con- 
trol the traffic in narcotic drugs, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. NEWBERRY presented a resolution adopted by the 
Detroit (Mich.) Federation of Labor, favoring the enactment 
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of legislation permitting the manufacture and sale of beers and 
light wines, which was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciar. i 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Vassar, 
North Branch, Silverwood, Clifford, Caseville, Pigeon, Owosso, 
Linwood, Saginaw, Ashley, Shepherd, Capace, Au Gres, and 
Caro, and also sundry other citizens, all in the State of Michi- 
gan, praying for the imposition of a tariff duty of $2 per hundred 
pounds on imported Cuban sugar, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finanee. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr, POINDEXTER, from the Committee on Publie Lands 
and Surveys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 7812) to 
extend the time for cutting timber in the Coconino and Tusayan 
National Forests, Ariz., reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 699) thereon. - 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 99) to correct the military rec- 
ord of Edgar Durfee, reported it with amendments and submit- 
ted a report (No. 700) thereon, 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 6628) for the relief of the owners of the 
British steamship Clearpool, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 701) thereon. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that May 10, 1922, they presented to the President of 
the United States the following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tien: 

S. 1813. An act for the relief of the owner of the steamer 
Mayflower ; 

S. 1814. An act for the relief of the owner of the steam lighter 
Cornelia; 

S. 1817. An act for the relief of the owners of the schooner 
Horatio G. Foss; and 

S. J. Res. 132. Joint resolution to authorize the printing of 
journals, magazines, periodicals, and similar publications, and 
for other purposes, 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Izills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McCUMBER; 

A bill (S. 3580) to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the Red River of the North at or near the city of 
Pembina, N. Dak.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 3581) to provide for the expansion and develop- 
ment of Sullys Hill National Park, N. Dak.; to the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. LADD: 

A bill (S. 3582) granting amnesty in certain cases; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. NICHOLSON: 

A bill (S. 3583) to amend section 9 of the act entitled “An 
act to provide for stock-raising homesteads, and for other 
purposes,” approved December 29, 1916; to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 3584) authorizing the erection of a public building 
at St. George, Richmond County, N. X.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 3586) to authorize the leasing of public lands in 
the Territory of Alaska for grazing and fur-farming purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 


THE MUSCLE SHOALS PROJECT. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I introduce a bill by request. 
It does not originate with me. I did not draw it, although I 
am told that it is a modification of a bill I introduced which 
is now pending before the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

In the hearings which have taken place before the committee 
on the Muscle Shoals proposition Mr. Lloyd, a former Repre- 
sentative in Congress from Missouri, appeared and made a 
very interesting contribution to our hearings in the way of 
suggested modifications to the bill, and in order to get it prop- 
erly before the committee and give the Members of the Senate 
also an opportunity to examine it he prepared a bill. I am in- 
troducing it by request, so that it can be better considered. I 
ask to have it referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

The bill (S. 8585) to provide for the manufacture of explo- 
sives for the use of the Army and Navy, to provide for the 
manufacture of fertilizer for agricultural purposes, to incor- 


porate the Federal Chemical Corporation, and for other pur- 

poses, was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee 

on Agriculture and Forestry. l 
. TARIFF BILL AMENDMENTS. i 


Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed j 
by him to House bill 7456, the tariff bill, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. : 

Mr. SPENCER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 7456, the tariff bill, which was | 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented four amendments intended to be! 
proposed by him to House bill 7456, the tariff bill, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. PI 


AMENDMENTS TO RURAL HOMES BILL, ki 


Mr. PHIPPS submitted three amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 3254) to encourage the development 
of the agricultural resources of the United States through Fed- 
eral and State cooperation, giving preference in the matter of 
employment and the establishment of rural homes to those 
who have served with the military and naval forces of the- 
United States, which were referred to the Committee on Irriga-: 
tion and Reclamation and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment proposing to elim- | 
inate from the naval appropriation bill the following para- 
graph, “The authorization contained in section 2 of the naval; 
appropriation act for the fiscal year 1921 for the employment 
of 500 reserve officers in the aviation and auxiliary service is. 
hereby repealed,” intended to be proposed by him to House bill, 
11228, the naval appropriation bill, which was referred to thei 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


ELECTION OF SENATORS. 


Mr, McKELLAR submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
289), which was referred to the Committee on Rules: 

Resolved, That the Standing Rules of the Senate be, and the same are 
hereby, amended by inserting, after Rule VI, an additional rule, as follows:“ 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF CANDIDATE FOR NOMINA-! 

TION FOR Untrap STATES SENATOR. : 


Every person who shall he a candidate for nomination at any primary, 
election or nominating convention, or for indorsement at any general gr 
special election, as Senator in the Congress of the United States, shall, 
not less than 10 nor more than 15 days before the day for holding suck 
primary election or nominating convention, and not less than 10 nor 
more than 15 days before the day of the general or special election 
at which he is seeking indorsement, file with the Secretary of the 
Senate at Washington, D. C., a full, correct, and itemized statement 
of all moneys and things of value received by him or by anyone for 
him with his knowledge and consent, from any source, in ald or sup- 
sort of his candidacy, together with the names of all those who have 
urnished the same in whole or in part; and such statement shall cen- 
tain a true and itemized account of all moneys and things of value 
given, contributed, expended, used, or promised by such candidate 
or by his agent, representative, or other for and in his beh 
with his knowledge and consent, together with the names of all those 
to whom any and all such gifts, contributions, payments, or promises 
were made for the > parvona of procuring his nomination or election. 


Every such candidate for nomination at any primary election or 
nominating convention, or for indorsement or election at any general 
or special election, shall, within 15 days after such pri election or 


nominating convention, and within 30 days after any suc ge or 
special election, file with. the Secretary of the Senate a full, co 
and itemized statement of all moneys and things of value received by 
him or by anyone for him, with his =Car and consent, from any 
source, in aid or support of his candidacy, together with the names 
of all those who have furnished the same in whole or in part; and such 
statement shall contain a true and itemized account of all moneys and 
things of value given, contributed, expended, used, or promised by such 
ca. ate, or by his agent, representative, or other person for and in 
his behalf with his knowledge and consent, up to, on, and after the 
day of such primary election, nominating convention, general or spe- 
cial election, together with the names of all those to whom any and all! 
such gifts, contributions, payments, or promises were made for the 
purpose of procuring his nomination, indorsement, or election. ö 
ery such candidate shall include therein a statement of every 
promise or pledge made by him, or by anyone for him with his Snowe: 
edge and consent, or to whom he has given authority to make any. 
such promise or pledge, before the completion of any such primary, 
election or nominating convention or general or special election, rela- 
tive to the appointment or recommendation for appoin t of any 
rson to any position of trust, honor, or 1 either in the county, 
Beate. or Nation, or in any political subdivision thereof, or in any; 
private or corporate employment, for the purpose of procuring the sup-) 
port of person or of any person in candidacy, and if any such 
promise or pledge shall have n made the name or names, the address, 
or addresses, and the occupation or occupations of the person or prt 
sons to whom such promise or pledge shall have been made shall be 
stated, together with a description of the position relating to 2 
such promise or pledge has been made. In the event that no such 
romise or pledge has been made by such candidate that fact shall be 
Fistinetly stated. j 
No candidate for Senator of the United States shall promise any office 
or position to any person, or to use his influence or to give his support 
to any person for any office or position, for the purpose of procurin: 
the support of such person, er of any person, in his candidacy; but such 
candidate may, within the limitations and restrictions and subject to 
the requirements of this rule, contribute to tical committees having 
charge of the disbursement of campaign funds, 
No candidate for Senator of the United States shall give, contribute, 
expend, use, or promise, or cause to be given, contributed, expended, 
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used, or promised, in procuring his nomination and election, any sum 
in the aggregate in excess of the amount which he may lawfully give, 
contribute, expend, or promise under the laws of the State in which 
he resides: Provided, at no candidate for Senator of the United 
States shall give, contribute, expend, use, or promise ang sum in the 
ageregate exceeding $10,000 in any campaign for his nomination and 


ection: Provided further, That money expended by any such candi- 


date to meet and discharge any assessment, fee, or cha made or 
levied upon candidates by the laws of his State, or for his necessary 
personal expenses, incurred for himself alone, for travel and sub- 


sistence, stationery and postage, writing or printing (other than in 
newspapers), and distributing letters, culars, and posters, and for 
telegraph and telephone service, shall not be regarded as an expenditure 
within the meaning of this e and shall not be considered any part 
of the sum herein fixed as the limit of expense and need not be shown 
in the statements herein required to be filed. 

The statements herein uired to be made and filed before the general 
election at which such candidate seeks election need not contain items 
of which publicity is given in a previous statement, but the statement 
required to be made and filed after said general election shall, in addi- 
tion to an itemized statement of all expenses not theretofore given 
publicity, contain a summary of all preceding statements. 

Every statement herein requi shall verified by the oath or 
affirmation of the candidate, taken before an officer authorized to ad- 
minister oaths; and the depositing of any such statement in a regular 
post office directed to the retary of the Senate, duly stamped and 
registered, within the time required herein, shall be deemed a sufficient 
cers? of any such statement under this rule. 

This rule shall not be construed to annul or vitiate the laws of any 
State, not directly in conflict herewith, relating to the nomination or 
election of candidates for the offices herein named, nor to exempt any 
such candidate from compiying with such State laws. 

Nothing contained in this rule shall limit or affect the right of any 
person to nd money for proper legal expenses in maintaining or 
contesting the results of any election. 

No 8 willfully violatin a ar the foregoing provisions shall be 
deemed qualified to become a Mem of the Senate. 

Upon a petition being filed with the Secretary of the Senate, duly 
sworn to by not less than five citizens of the State in which it is 
alleged that this rule has been violated, such petition settin 

articular facts upon which the alleged violation is based, it shall be 

he duty of the said Secretary of the Senate to deliver said petition to 
the Presiding Officer of the ate, who shall at once lay the petition 
before the Senate, and it shall be printed in the Recorp and referred to 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections, which shall hear testimon 
as to its allegations, reach its conclusions, and report its findings an 
recommendations to the Senate. Should the Senate by majority vote 
find that any of the provisions of said rule haye been willfully violated, 
the person claiming the certificate of election shall be deemed to have 
been disqualified from the beginning and never to have been a Member 
of the Senate. 

DUTY ON SUGAR, 


Mr. NICHOLSON. I present a communication which I have 
received from Mr. C. C. Hamlin, a citizen of Colorado Springs, 
in my State, which contains a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion. It has relation to sugar production in Cuba and the 
United States. I ask that it may be printed in the RECORD in 
the usual 8-point type. 

There being no objection, the communication was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp in 8-point type, as follows: 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO., 
April 27, 1922. 
Hon. SAMUEL D. NICHOLSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: I have been following with some concern 
the propaganda with which Congress is being flooded, the pur- 
pose of which is to have the duty on sugar fixed so low that 
Ouba's war increase in production may find a market here. If 
this war increase is to be absorbed in the United States it is 
obvious that it must displace an equal quantity of our domestic 
production, and this would mean the destruction of the home 
industry, as I will later attempt to show. 

This propaganda had its origin with the seaboard refiners. 
They have always been the enemies of the domestic industry. 
Through their influence sugar was placed on the free list in the 
Simmons-Underwood bill, although the war intervened and pre- 
vented its becoming effective. Their position is easily under- 
stood. Every ton of beet sugar produced means one less for 
them to refine, and the competition of beet sugar prevents their 
control of prices and markets. 

Recently this propaganda of the refiners has been taken up 
by another group of men who are seeking the same end, but for 
different reasons. I speak of certain New York bankers, pro- 
moters, and speculators, who extended unwarranted credits on 
Cuban sugars at war prices and who took advantage of the 
“sugar boom“ to expand Cuba’s production beyond all reason- 
able limits and foist on the American public tens of millions of 
stock on the glowing promise that war-time prices and profits 
would continue indefinitely. 

These companies are war babies” in the fullest sense of 
that term, and now these gentlemen ask that we kick our own 
children out of the house to make way for theirs. 

I use the term“ war babies“ advisedly. Prior to the war the 
price of sugar was low, but the industry was reasonably pros- 
perous, both in this country and in Cuba. Supply and demand 


were well balanced. Cuba was prospering as she had never 
prospered before, and we were enjoying a valuable export trade 


to the island, although the balance of trade was steadily against 
us. At that time we were consuming some 4,000,000 tons an- 
nually, approximately half of which was produced, in about 
equal proportions, by the continental United States and her in- 
sular possessions, Due to the preferential tariff granted to her 
under the reciprocity treaty, Cuba enjoyed a monopoly in the 
furnishing of the other half. Competition between the two, or 
rather the three sources of supply, maintained fair prices to the 
consumer. 

During the war, however, conditions changed. In 1918 Cuba 
produced 2,597,732 tons, in 1919 she produced 3,971,776 tons, an 
increase of over 50 per cent. 

The favorite argument advanced by these propagandists is 
that the tariff imposes an undue burden on the consumer. They 
assume that the full duty is added to the price. 

It is not my purpose to enter upon a discussion of the eco- 
nomic features of a tariff or its effect on prices. Experience 
shows, however, that this effect is different under different cir- 
cumstances, and that the full tariff is not necessarily or usually 
added to the cost. When six-tenths of a cent per pound was 
added to the sugar duty under the emergency tariff the price 
declined. Some one had absorbed the increase. The seaboard 
refiner fixes the price of sugar based on the c. i. f. cost of Cuban 
raws, New York. Beet sugar sells 20 cents below this price. 
Here again is an absorption of the tariff to that extent. Porto 
Rico often undersells Cuba, which she can do by reason of the 
fact that her sugars enjoy free admission into the United 
States. This affects all sugars in our markets and results in a 
tariff absorption to the extent of the cut. 

The effect of a tariff varies at different times and under 
different circumstances, and while to contend that prices are 
not affected by it would be to admit the futility of a protective 
tariff, still no general rule can be applied which will accurately 
measure such effect. 

There is, however, another element in price making which is 
more potent and more to be feared than the tariff. I refer to 
the power to fix prices and control distribution. 

We can reach and control monopolies and combinations within 
our boundaries. Beyond them we are powerless. 

It is not necessary to indulge in speculation or theory to 
establish this fact with respect to sugar. . Recent history teaches 
us what could and doubtless would be done in this direction 
were the domestic industry destroyed. 

We entered the war in April, 1917. On August 10 of that 
year the food control act went into effect. The domestic crop 
of sugar had been marketed and the country had to look solely 
to Cuba for its supplies. On August 22, in a memorandum to 
the President calling attention to the difficulties confronting him, 
Mr. Hoover, who had been appointed Food Administrator, said: 

Certain Cuban sugar producers—who are out of our reach—have com- 
bined to force up the price of the remaining 1917 Cuban crop, prior to 
the new crop in December, and have lifted the price of raw sugar in 
New York from 5 cents in June to 7.5, duty pali, on August 16, and 
this against a three-year pre-war average of 4.2 cents. The recent ad- 
vance of 1.6 cents alone would represent an added, tax upon the Amer- 
ican people of over $30,00,000 by the end of December. 

Soon after this the producers of sugar in the United States 
and its possessions voluntarily placed their output in the hands 
of Mr. Hoover at a price 1} cents below the price of Cuban 
sugar. By reason of his control of this crop, then in the mak- 
ing, and because of the ability of the Government to regulate 
shipping the Food Administrator was able to purchase the 1918 
Cuban crop and thereby supply our people with sugar at a rea- 
sonable figure so long as this sugar lasted. 

In 1919 Attorney General Palmer succeeded Mr. Hoover, and 
while still regulating the price of the domestic product he re- 
fused to purchase the 1919 Cuban crop. 

What happened in 1920 and the early part of 1921 constitutes 
one of the most fantastic episodes in the history of speculation 
in a food necessity. A world shortage of sugar was heralded 
though none existed, and raw sugars advanced rapidly. They 
reached the unheard-of price of 23 cents per pound, while in the 
East, where Cuba supplies the market, granulated sugar sold 
as high as 35 cents per pound. During this period the manu- 
facturer of beet granulated was receiving from 10 cents to 12 
cents per pound for his product. 

It has been estimated by reliable authority that this debauch 
of speculation and manipulation cost the American consumer 
some $600,000,000, and from what I know of the situation, it is 
my opinion that this estimate is conservative, 

Were the speculators in Cuban sugars satisfied with this 
stupendous price? Not at all. They saw no top, and held 
their supplies off the market for still higher prices. 

In the late spring of 1921 the bubble burst and Cuba 
awakened to the fact that while she was holding back her sup- 
plies 800,000 tons of dull duty-paying sugars from 44 countries 
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had found their way into our markets. This sugar Cuba 
should have supplied. Had she done so at the price allowed by 
the Attorney General to Louisiana for her crop—which was 
from 5 cents to 7 cents above that which the producers of beet 
sugar were allowed—she would have had some $400,000,000 of 
American money with: which to meet her obligations here and 
maintain her financial house in good order at home, As it was, 
she went into the grinding campaign of 1922 with a carry over 
of 1,200,000, and during the month of January Cuban raws 
sold c. i. f. New York as low as 13 cents per pound. It is this 
surplus which has demoralized the sugar industry and will con- 
tinue to do so until normal production is again reached. This 
time does not seem near, as the estimate on the present Ouban 
crop is 8,600,000 tons, whith, with her carry over of 1,200,000, 
is much more than enough to supply all of the requirements of 
the United States after excluding her own production, and that 
of Hawaii, the Philippines, and Porto Rico. 

Cuba not only pulled down her own house but destroyed that 
of her neighbor as well. The control of the price of beet sugar 
by the Attorney General was not relinquished until August, 
1920. The manufacturers were about to enter upon their manu- 
facturing campaign. At the instance of the Government in the 
spring of that year, they had contracted with the growers of 
beets to pay $12 per ton, more than twice the pre-war price. 
While the sugar-beet crop was probably the only profitable one 
which the farmer produced in 1920, the manufacturers, caught 
in the Cuban jam, were compelled to market their output at a 
loss estimated at $50,000,000." Some were forced to the brink 
of bankruptcy, and all were compelled to exercise their credit 
to the limit. Owing to the Cuban surplus, the 1921-22 crop of 
beet sugar is now being marketed at a loss in many cases, and 
in all at a ridiculously narrow margin of profit, under the pres- 
ent tariff of 1.6 cents on Cuban sugar. 

The control of the sugar supply necessary to supply our 
needs by those, to repeat the words of Secretary Hoover, “ who 
are out of our reach,” cost the American consumer some $50,- 
000,000 in 1917 and $600,000,000 in 1920-21. This is more than 
the entire duty which the Government will realize from sugar 
import under the present tariff in 10 years at the present rate 
of importation. 

In continental United States 700,000 acres of our best agri- 
cultural lands are devoted to the production of sugar beets, 
One hundred thousand farmers are engaged in growing them. 
Eighty-five thousand field workers and 35,000 mill operatives 
are employed in the industry. They give to our people a war 
ration of sugar which can always be depended on. They fur- 
nish the competition which is necessary to prevent monopoly 
and insure reasonable prices to the consumer. They introduce 
the element of crop rotation which is so necessary to our agri- 
culture. They keep at home millions of dollars which would 
otherwise be sent abroad to pay for foreign supplies. It is 
hardly fair to ask that this industry be destroyed to cover 
Cuba's economic blunders, and surely the American Congress 


will never again place it in the power of any set of men to. 


monopolize a.great food necessity, fix its price, and control its 
distribution. 

The importance of this question is my excuse for writing you 
at such great length. 

Very truly yours, 
DUTY ON POTASH. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to have inserted in the RECORD, in 
8-point type, an article by W. A. McRae, Commissioner of 
Agriculture of Florida, on the subject of potash. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp in 8-point type, as follows: 

WHO OUGHT TO FEDD THE BABY? 

It is proposed by the tariff bill now before Congress, with 
prospects of its passing, that a new “infant industry” be 
adopted and reared exclusively by the farmers. It is generally 
understood that it will prove to be an expensive rascal to bring 
up and that it will have no gratitude for its “raising” after 
the job is done. 

In effect, the bill proposes to penalize the farmers of this 
country, who have just raised two crops at a loss, for trying 
to reach maximum production with greatest efficiency. A slid- 
ing seale of tariff on potash is proposed that will mean that 
millions of dollars annually must be poured into the subsidized 
potash producers of the United States by the farmers ex- 
clusively. 

When a tax is placed on commercial business or manufac- 
turing the tax is merely passed on to the ultimate consumer, 
and the consuming public pays it. This can not be done by the 
farmer. He does not mark his goods with a cost price and a 
selling price and hold it till he gets it. Neither dees he send 
out paid drummers to take orders for goods before they are 
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made, so that he can calculate cost and add the profit before a 
wheel turns, as do manufacturers. He takes chances on the 
weather, insects, and fungi as to production and goes into the 
market asking, What will you give?” How can he pass on to 
the consumer a special tax? Not at all. 

The farmers of the United States use about 7,000,000 tons of 
fertilizers a year. One of the essential constituents of all com- 
plete fertilizer is potash. The cost of producing potash in the 
United States has been from $100 a ton to $125 a gross ton, 
and the output is entirely inadequate to supply the demand, the 
maximum being slightly over 200,000 gross tons of crude potash, 
representing 54,000 tons of K. O. The importations from Ger- 
many in 1913 were a million tons, valued at $13,000,000. 

Taking 1918 as a normal year, the imports of potash are ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 gross short tons, containing 250,000 short 
tons of available potash (K. O). 

According to the schedule of the proposed tariff the potash 
content of 250,000 tons will carry a duty of 22 cents a pound 
for the first two years, totaling $11,400,000 for each year, or 
$22,800,000 for the two years. The third year it will carry a 
2 cents a pound duty, or $10,000,000. The fourth year the rate 
is 14 cents a pound, or $7,500,000. The fifth and last year it 
will have a 1 cent a pound rate, or $5,000,000. Using round 
numbers only, the grand total for the five years would be 
$45,300,000, 

This is more than has been imported annually since the be- 
ginning of the World War, and the only thing that will keep it 
from going back to normal will be a cortinuance of the general 
depression. 

Here is a $45,300,000 wall of protection thrown around an 
“infant” industry for the first five years of the hothouse 
process, the worst feature of which is that this $45,300,000 
tribute is to be exacted from a comparatively few people, who 
have no way of distributing the burden to the whole popula- 
tion. The advocates of the bill take great pains to figure out 
how much per acre or per capita this amounts to and dwell 
upon the smallness per acre unit or inhabitant. If it is really 
good policy to feed this infant at public expense it ought to be 
done by all the people and not by a select few. No one pays 
it but the farmer; so that in effect this tax is in reality a 
vocational tax. The great bulk of it is paid by the Southern 
States; so that it is im effect a sectional tax. Approximately 
40 per cent of it is paid by those who do not own the land they 
till; so that in effect it is to a large extent a bonus to be ex- 
tracted from the poorest class of tenant farmers. Eighteen 
million dollars is rather high tribute to be levied on the tenant 
farmers to build up an industry in five years that is supposed to 
be a benefit to 120,000,000 people. * 

If this infant must be fed from a silver spoon for five years, 
there is only one way to do it honestly, and that is by subsidy. 
“But,” says some one, “the tariff will get money into the 
Treasury and the subsidy will take it out for the benefit of the 
potash manufacturers.” 

In answer to this it is only necessary to point to the fact 
that if the law accomplishes its purpose very little of the tribute 
exacted from the farmer in the way of higher price potash 
will go to the Federal Treasury, as the production in this coun- 
try will rapidly develop to where it can supply the demand. In 
this case all the tribute paid by the farmer goes directly to the 
manufacturers of potash and not to the Government, 

If this enormous tax of $45,300,000 is paid by subsidy, by 
all of the people, then the Nation as a whole will be interested 
and will stop paying the subsidy at the end of five years. But 
if it is heaped on the farmers alone it is doubtful, indeed, if 
they can get rid of this tax in five years. 

If past experience is any criterion, whether this tax is paid 
by subsidy or paid by the farmers, we may expect that this 
pampered infant will be in position to show Congress at the 
end of five years that to fail to extend the protecting arm a 
few more years will be equivalent to stabbing to the heart the 
splendid child of its past good treatment. 

The picture to be held up to view will be ghastly. An in- 
dustry nurtured to life and yigor only to be deliberately mur- 
dered in cold blood. Those behind the business will be no 
kinder of heart than are the gang that is now fighting the 
proposal to lease Muscle Shoals plant for the purpose of mak- 
ing atmospheric nitrogen, which is a companion element of 
phosphoric acid and potash in commercial fertilizer. 

There has not been such depression and despondency among 
the farmers of this country in 50 years, and to add this burden 
to them just at this time will be adding insult to injury by 
penalizing them for trying to make it possible for the world to 
live. 


W. A. MCRAE, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, 
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FLOOD CONTROL IN THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


Mr. McKINLEY. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record and appropriately referred a letter from the 
general manager of the New Orleans Association of Commerce, 
with a copy of a letter inclosed which President Harold W. 
Newman, of the New Orleans Association of Commerce, wrote 
to the Mississippi River Commission. 

There being no objection, the letters were referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

New ORLEANS ASSOCIATION OF Comsmnce, 


9, 1922, 
Hon, Wat. B. MCKINLEY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator MCKINLEY: I attach copy of a letter which President 
Harold W. Newman, of the New Orleans Association of Commerce, has 
to-day written the Mississippi River Commission. 

Please read it. It will open your eyes to some important facts 
which were not brought out during your trip on the Mississippi River. 

Please also cause this letter to the co ssion to be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. The country ought to have access to this 
information, 

Very truly yours, 
WALTER Parker, General Manager, 


New ORLEANS ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 
Seconp Port, U, . 
May 8, 1922. 
THE WAY OUT. 

The Mississippi River Commission has jurisdiction over the Missis- 
sippi River from Rock Island, III., to the Gulf. It has no jurisdiction 
over the tributaries and seurce streams of the Mississippi River. Con- 
Sequently it can deal only with the floods after they have formed. 
Result—a restricted policy of ding | on levees alone. 

The people of the Mississippi Valley need a comprehensive policy, 
which will, in fact, and all the time protect them from the flood 
menace, and they have launched a campaign through the organized 
trade bodi chambers of commerce, and the public generally through- 
out the valley to develop and make effective a new vision, a new 
enterprise, and a great vigor, which will not be denied for the elimina- 
tion of the flood menace, 

The attached letter to the Mississippi River Commission makes the 
situation clear. 


May 8, 1922. 
To the honorable Mississippi River Commission, St. Louis, Mo. 
GENTLEMEN: At a conference held last Saturday between New Or- 
leans business men and the United States Senators and Representatives 
composing the congressional flood investigating committee, Congressman 
Bux HUMPHREYS, speaking for the members of the committee, said 


in effect: 

Federal engineers, nning in 1822 and extending to the present 
day, since 1879 through the . River Commission, have Investi- 
gated and reported on the flood problem in the Mississippi River, and 
the consensus of their opinion is that levees alone must be relied on 
for the protection of life and property in the Mississippi Valley. 

“Down here we recognize the absolute necessity for the best levee 
system that can be built. But we are not content to stop there, as the 
Mississippi River Commission has done. We want the best levees. We 
also want all else that can be done to control the floods, regulate stream 
flow, and reduce the pressure of the fi on these levees, and we are 
preparing now to draw to our co in this most just cause all of 
the aid and assistance we can rally. à 

“We have been told the Mississippi River Commission stands for 
levees and levees alone. 

“We have reached the conclusion such a policy can only result from 
restricted authority and limited jurisdiction. In no other way can we 
account for so restricted a policy with relation to so great a menace 
and so great a problem. ~ 

“Great floods form in the Ohio, the Missouri, and other tributaries 
and join in the 2 There and there only they become a re- 
sponsibility of the Mississippi River Commission. Your commission 
has no jurisdiction over the source streams, nor the drainage basins 
of these source streams, therefore can not take such action as may be 
necessary to check flood formation in the smaller streams high up, thus 
in some measure reducing the flood menace lower down. 

“Under these circumstances we can understand your past policy of 
levees only, as levees alone are possible as a means o control 
between Cairo and the mouth of River. 

“We can not, however, understand your reluctance to consider the 
installation of spillways on the lower reaches of the river, where tide- 
water outlets are near at hand. It seems to us that regulated and con- 
trolled relief to the river down here would protect us and at the same 
time be far better for the river itself than the invariable crevasses 
which the river itself makes in the levees wheneyer it chooses. 

“ We have watched the denudation of our forest areas throughout the 
source-stream country and the consequent hastening of the flood run-off, 
Thus far nothing adequate has been done by any agency of the Fed- 
eral Government to replant the forests, thus retarding the run-off and 
creating oh: opportunity for the rainfall and melting snows to soak into 

e groun 

We have known for many years that the . level through- 
out the great valley is dropping all the time, and that the reserve 
moisture supply in the soil is now so limited as to be the cause of 
serious concern to agriculturists throughout the upland region of the 
valley. Yet no adequate move has been made by any agency of the 
Federal Government to start the restoration of the most necessary re- 
serve supply of moisture in the agricultural soil of the valley. We are 
told that contour plowing when generally resorted to will restore this 
moisture supply, check soil erosion, and reduce flood formation in the 
source streams of the Mississippi. 

In 1912 the Pittsburgh El Commission, supported solely by the 
citizens of Pittsburgh, made its report — that by building a few 
dams in the streams feeding the Monongahela and Allegheny Rivers, 
which form the Ohio at Pittsburgh. the flood level at Pittsburgh can 
be greatly reduced and the floods there be brought under control. It is 
reasonable for gs to assume that other works on other tributaries of 


the Ohio can be made to so far control the flood peak in the Ohio as to 
8 reduce the volume of water passing into the Mississippi at any 
me during great flood flow. 

“We are a: by men who have made a study of Missouri River 
conditions that a t deal of the surplus flood waters which now 
reach the Missouri from its source streams can be diverted and soaked 
into dry lands far removed from the Mississippi. In this way untill- 
able lands may be made available for agriculture, and the fi flow of 
the Missouri be brought under some sort of control, to the end that in 
times of maximum flood flow there will be a reduced peak load to join 
the k load of the Ohio at Cairo. 

“While these matters are of the gravest concern to the people of all 
the valley, as well as to ourselves, we understand that the Mississippi 
River Commission can not concern itself with them because the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission’s jurisdiction is limited- to the Mississippi 
River proper from Rock Island to the Head of the Passes. 

“We must have relief from an intolerable condition. 

“We insist that the Federal Government admit its responsibility for 
interstate flood flow. 

“ We win therefore insist that our Senators and Representatives in 
the National Con obtain for us a broader treatment of this problem 
than seems possible by the Mississippi River Commission under its lim- 
ited jurisdiction. 

“ We ask that your commission join in our effort to obtain this broader 
treatment of a very old problem. 

“ We must have a new vision and a new enterprise brought fo bear. 

“You gentlemen have much information and many facilities. You 
also desire to see this problem solved.. Your powerful cooperation will 
be of the greatest value, and we sincerely that we will have it. 

“ We are determined to leave nothing undone to get this broader treat- 
ment. To this end we are asking the help of the Mississippi Valley 
Association, of all the chambers of commerce in the 27 States between 
the two great mountain ranges, Canada and the Gulf, of all the in- 
vestors in the valley, and of the business men and ple 33 

“We have reached the conclusion a ‘levees only” policy is a hope- 
ene and one not worthy of this splendid country, and we want 
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“May we have your assurance of cooperation at the earliest possible 
moment?” 

Very truly yours, 
New ORLEANS ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE, 
Haro_p W. NEWMAN, President. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 270) authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to establish a credit with the United States for 
the Government of Liberia, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


DEFLATION POLICY OF FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD. 


Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, in the New York 
Herald of this morning there appears, in what is called a 
“box,” a statement which should not go unchallenged, and 
which I now challenge. I will read what appears in the Herald: 

ENOUGH CASH CIRCULATING TO GIVE EVERYBODY $48.89, 
(Special dispatch to the New York Herald.) 
New YORK HERALD BUREAU, 
Washington, D. O., May 10. 

If all money in circulation in the United State were equally dis- 
tributed your share would be $48.89. 

The Treasury Department to-day announced that figure as the ES 
capita circulation on May 1. It is 92 cents Jess than it was on April 1. 

otal ree of all kinds in circulation is $5,352,255,780. On April 1 

10 i On May 1. 1921, the total in circulation was 
„170. 3 

The per capita figures are based upon an estimated population of 


109,468,000 


In 1879 the total amount of money in circulation was only $816,- 
266,721. At that time the country, with a population of 48,231,000, 
had a per capita circulation of $16.92. 

Mr. President, that statement is absolutely false. There are 
not $20 per capita in circulation. The money has been de- 
stroyed by the infamous Federal Reserve Board. I will not 
now consume the time of the Senate, because I have no desire 
to delay the Republicans in passing the pending bill, which they 
have a right to pass because they have a majority; let them 
take the responsibility and pass it; but at some future time 
I intend to go into the financial question and show up to the 
country the shameless and ruinous policy of the Federal Re- 
serye Board. 

LIBERIAN LOAN, 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 270) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to establish a credit with the United States 
for the Government of Liberia was read twice by its title, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wris in the chair). The 
joint resolution will be referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I am doubtful if the joint 
resolution should go to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
It came from the Committee on Ways and Means of the House, 
and I understand the papers relating to it are with the Com- 
mittee on Finance. In the absence of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, I suggest that it lie on the table 
for the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, the 
previous order will be vacated and the joint resolution will lie 
on the table. 
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THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 

sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
-tries of the United States, and for other purposes, the pending 
-question being on the amendment of the committee, page 4, line 
16, to strike out the words “ammonium nitrate,” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I wish to inquire of the chairman 
of the committee, the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
CumbBeEr], if the purpose of the amendment is to transfer am- 
monium nitrate to the free list or to assign it to some basket 
schedule, where it would carry an ad valorem duty of 25 per 
cent? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Ammonium nitrate is one of those items 
which are found in the twilight zone and it was a serious ques- 
tion with the majority of the committee whether it should be 
placed upon the free list or have a duty. I must admit the 
committee has wobbled a little upon that matter; first taking 
the duty off and placing it upon the free list, and then after- 
wards suggesting an amendment to place it back with a duty 
of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. KING. Is that the purpose now? 

Mr. McCUMBER. A motion will be made to place a duty of 
1 cent a pound, taking it off the free list. So the Senator may 
discuss it from that viewpoint. 

Mr. KING, I assume some of the “ wobblers” on the other 
side will move to amend by putting a 1 cent duty upon it. For 
that purpose I yield the floor, 

Mr. McOUMBER. I stated that it was a serious question 
with the committee whether it should be placed upon the free 
list or whether it should bear a duty of 1 cent per pound. Of 
course, in the bill as passed by the House it bore a duty. The 
Senate committee placed it upon the free list and reduced some 
of the other duties to correspond with it. There is a question 
whether or not the committee may have made a mistake 
about it. 

Mr. KING. I am sure when the committee decided to put it 
on the free list they did the right thing, and I am sorry they 
yielded to the demands of the trusts when they decided to put 
a duty on it. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I am not a “wob- 
bler” on this question. The committee to-day voted to place a 
duty of 1 cent a pound on ammonium nitrate, It is not in re- 
sponse to the demand of any trust. It is in response to no 
single interest whatsoever. The question is one of policy, 
whether we are going to have an ammonium-compound indus- 
try in this country or whether we are going to buy all of this 
product from Germany. It has a direct relation with the 
Muscle Shoals project. If the Muscle Shoals project “is op- 
erated at any time in the future, these products will be manu- 
factured there. 

Prior to the war ammonium nitrate was not an important 
product, and if it were not for German war-time development, 
which made it easy for her to produce cheaply the huge quan- 
tity of either the nitrate or the sulphate, the tariff on nitrate 
would not be important. 

The consumption of ammonium nitrate is about 26,000 tons 
annually in explosives. The consumption of ammonium sul- 
phate is 400,000 tons in fertilizers. The aim of the protection 
is against the German air nitrogen plants, which were subsi- 
-dized and developed because Germany was cut off from the 
ocean and could not obtain Chilean nitrate. We are all fa- 
miliar with that situation and the effort to make these nitrates 
in this country and how Germany became independent through 
a special process. The German plants were war built; they 
were government subsidized. Over 90 per cent of Germany’s 
production and sales is controlled by a trust, the Stickstoff Syn- 
dicate. The German air nitrogen plants cost over $400,000,000, 
and because they represent a war-time subsidy no interest on 
the investment need be charged to the manufacturing costs. 
This gives the Germans an unnatural and unfair advantage 
over the American producer. The ammonium nitrates of this 
country have been produced through the great coke industry, 
and the guestion is whether we are going to encourage and 
stimulate the industry in this country, which has developed 
through a varied number of sources and by varied interests. 
The protection which we seek is against one German trust, the 
Stickstoff Co., which controls this nitrate process. 

The imports have increased since the World War. In 1917 
they were 77,000 pounds; in 1919 they were 509,000 pounds; in 
1920 they were 28,000,000 pounds; and for nine months in 1921 
they were 31,000,000 pounds. 

The whole question is whether we are going to put 1 cent 
per pound duty upon ammonium nitrate and encourage its 
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production here, or whether we are going to put it on the free 
list and purchase it from the German trust. I know of no 
trust in this country controlling this product; there is no 
monopoly here. It comes, I repeat, from varied sources. I 
say I had rather have it purchased, controlled, manufactured, 
and produced here through an American industry than through 
a German trust. That is a simple question involved here: 
Whether this great chemical commodity, which was so neces- 
sary for war purposes and the production of explosives, and 
which is now so necessary in time of peace, is to be protected 
or not? I am in favor of its protection. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Jersey 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. EDGE. Does the Senator know approximately how 
many separate industries in this country manufacture this par- 
ticular product? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I know that there were $100,- 
000,000 expended in this country to develop the coke industry 
in order to produce ammonium nitrate. I do not know 
whether the manufacturers are now operating; but I know 
that with adequate protection they can operate. I know that 
30,000,000 pounds are being imported into this country from 
Germany, and if we give the American manufacturers the pro- 
tection which is proposed our manufacturing plants will be 
operated and the article will be produced in this country. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from New Jersey 
has made a very strong and passionate appeal for the amend- 
ment which he has offered to the bill as reported by the Com- 
mittee on Finance. I think that some of the views expressed 
by the Senator from New Jersey are founded upon a reason- 
able attitude toward the development of home industry, but 1 
believe that some of the facts to which he has referred have 
not been quite accurately stated by him. By that I mean we 
have in the United States all of the elements and conditions 
under which this industry, if it has not been developed, ae 
be developed to very large proportions. 

The Senator from New Jersey alluded to the fact that the 
Germans had a process of nitrogen fixation. I suppose the 
Senator referred to what is known as the Haber process, but 
we know that that process is utilized in the United States to- 
day. Indeed, if I am not mistaken, under the seizure and con- 
fiscation act of the Alien Property Custodian, so far as the 
ownership and the right to use the Haber process in the United 
States is concerned, that right has been denied to Germans and 
is vested in the Chemical Foundation. 

I will digress for a moment to repeat what I have heretofore 
stated upon the floor of the Senate, that 4,500 patents were 
confiscated by Mr. Garvin as the Alien Property Custodian and 
were sold to the Chemical Foundation; that is, it was a pre- 
tended and fraudulent sale. One thousand other patents were 
confiscated and sold to the Bayer interests. I may be in error, 
but my present recollection is that the Haber process of nitrogen 
fixation from the atmosphere was included within the 4,500 
German patents which were illegally confiscated by the Alien 
Property Custodian. However, the sale not having been at- 
tacked, carries with it, undoubtedly, some sort of a title, either 
equitable or legal. Probably the legal title passed to the Chemi- 
cal Foundation which holds it mala fides in trust for the owners. 
However that may be, the Chemical Foundation Co. is asserting 
title to it. The courts, until the sale shall be set aside by ap- 
propriate action, will undoubtedly aflirm the validity of its acts. 
Therefore we have nothing to fear from Germany by reason of 
the manufacture of nitrogen under the Haber process, for, hav- 
ing the patent here, the moment that any nitregen of that char- 
acter was brought to the United States an action in equity 
would lie to enjoin the disposition of the proceeds or the utiliza- 
tion of the patent because it would be an infringement of the 
rights of the American owners. 

So Germany is prevented from coming to our shores with her 
products made under the Haber process. 

My good friend, the able Senator from New Jersey, has 
alluded to the fact that Germany has $400,000,000 invested in 
what he denominates these nitrogen plants. Of course, the 
Senator does not mean that the $400,000,000 is devoted to the 
manufacture of nitrogen or the nitrogenous compounds covered 
by the amendment which he has offered. Germany had 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. KING. Let me complete the sentence, and then I will 
be glad to yield. Germany had a considerable amount of money 
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invested in chemical works. Some of those chemical works, as 
the Senator knows, produce various chemical products, some 
nitrogenous products, some carbon products, some aluminum 
products, some various forms of acids, and some of them are 
devoted to the manufacture of explosives; but the amount of 
capital invested in Germany in all of her chemical works has 
been grossly exaggerated by the Chemical Trust in the United 
States and its indefatigable agents, some of whom, like Doctor 
Herty, went to Germany and came back here and spread false 
reports relative to industrial conditions obtaining in Germany. 
I now yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The information that I have—and 
it does not come from Doctor Herty any more than it comes 
from Doctor Pickerell—is that the German air-nitrogen plants 
cost over $400,000,000. 

Mr. KING. I regret that the Senator should go to fountains 
of information that are so inaccurate. I can only repeat what 
I said a moment ago, that Germany did not have $400,000,000 
of property or capital devoted to the manufacture of nitrogen 
per se, or to the product covered by the amendment offered by 
the able Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. President 

Mr, KING. I yield. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Does the Senator challenge the 
statement I have made that we imported 30, 000, 000 pounds in 
the first nine months of 1921? 

Mr. KING. I will come to that in due time. The Senator 
must not get impatient. I will take one statement of the 
Senator’s at a time when I am addressing myself to his re- 
marks, and I will approach them in due order. I repeat what 
I was about to say when interrupted by my learned friend. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
an interruption, I think perhaps I can throw some light on the 
question asked by the Senator from New Jersey with reference 
to the importations. 

Mr. KING. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, before the war we were pro- 
ducing in this country practically no ammonium nitrate, which 
is nothing in the world but what we call nitrogen in connection 
with its use as a fertilizer. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, 
he means that we did not produce it in that form. We pro- 
duced ammonium, and we had nitrogenous products as the 
result of the operations of coke ovens and their chemical activi- 
ties in large quantities. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Undoubtedly. If that is what the Senator 
was discussing, I misunderstood him. 

Mr. KING. I shall be very glad to have the Senator con- 
clude the point he had in mind. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will wait until the Senator has finished. 

Mr. KING. I think I assent, Mr, President, to what my 
leader, under whose banner I am so happy to fight, has said. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator was discussing one thing when 
I thought he was discussing another. 

Mr. KING. I think I assent to what he says, that this 
particular form of nitrogen, ammonium nitrate, perhaps, was 
not manufactured to any great extent in the United States, 
but we all know that carbon, which we have in such great 
quantities, is the basis of a large number of products. It may 
not be utilized in the production of some compounds of which 
it forms, perhaps, the base or an important constituent at a 
given time, and yet it is here, and the other elements which 
would make the compound of which carbon might be the base 
also exist, and, as the needs of business or trade demand, 
those elements are brought together to form the compound; 
call it a synthetic compound, or any other term that may be 
employed. So we were producing in the United States large 
quantities of nitrogen. We had nitrates in the United States. 
We have, as everybody knows, large quantities of coal, and 
we are developing now and have been developing for a number 
of. years what we call the coke-oven by-products. I have no 
doubt that we are producing to-day more of the by-products 
of the coke oven than almost any other, if not any other, 
nation in the world; and since Germany has been so stripped 
of her coal mines, it is obvious that she can not begin to com- 
pete with the United States in the productions where carbon 
is the base, or the productions in which the products of the 
coke ovens form any important or constituent part. 

Our bituminous coal, rich in carbon and possessing nitro- 
genous elements, is being converted, largely through the in- 
strumentality of the coke ovens, into coke; and the by-products 
of the coke ovens, from which we obtain our coal tars and 
our intermediates and nitrogenous products, are becoming of 
enormous importance and advantage in our economic and in- 
dustrial development. So, Mr, President, we have nitrogen 


here ; We have in rich abundance the elements that would 
constitute ammonium nitrate. No country in the world is so 
— ammonium and ammonium compounds as the United 


My friend referred to the secret process, the Haber process. 


That is being employed at Syracuse, N. Y., by the Allied Chem- 
ical Co., which, as I have asserted over and over again, is a 
trust, a corporation which has absorbed 10 or 15 or 20 of the 
large chemical concerns of the United States, and possesses a 
capital exceeding $300,000,000. That corporation is interested 
in this tariff; that trust wants this tariff which has been sug- 
gested by the able Senator from New Jersey. It has this 
Haber process, It is making nitrogen as other chemical com- 
panies are making nitrogen in the United States. 

Mr. President, this product is used in the making of ex- 
plosives, as was said by my friend. Did any country in the 
world approach the United States in its capacity to manufacture 
explosives during the recent war? I take off my hat, in the 
language of the street, to the skill, the genius, the ability, the 
organizing capacity of the Du Pont Trust and of other chemical 
organizations in the United States. We manufactured in the 
United States millions of pounds of explosives before we en- 
tered the war and shipped them across the Atlantic to the allied 
nations. Some of these great chemical companies made mil- 
lions, tens of millions of dollars in their trans-Atlantic ex- 
plosives business. They manufactured powder, and sold it at 
an enormous profit, and other explosives needed in the war, 
When we entered the war we were equipped to manufacture 
explosives of a very large volume. The United States expended 
considerable money in the erection of factories and plants to 
increase the output of our munitions, the output of our ex- 
plosives, poison gases, and so forth. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that a certain gentleman in the Bureau of Mines dis- 
covered helium, and some of the chemists connected with that 
branch of the Government service gave to the world explosives, 
I was about to say, of a higher character—I will let that word 
stand—than those which had been-developed over the sen. 

I have heard the statement made upon the floor of the Senate, 
repeating in part the words which were used by Mr. Secretary 
Baker, that if the war had not ended as it did—that is to say, 
if it had continued for a very short time longer—we had per- 
fected explosives and poison gases to such a degree that we 
could have dropped a few bombs upon Berlin or upon other Ger- 
man cities and practically destroyed them, and killed all of the 
people residing therein. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield, 


to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr? KING. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Possibly the Senator will come to the point 
concerning which I am about to ask him; but in order that he 
may, I just want to suggest in a sentence or two what are the 
principal features in the matter which actuated the committee. 

I stated some time ago that the majority of the committea 
were on a little uncertain ground as to whether they should put 
a duty upon this product or whether they should place it upon 
the free list; that they wobbled, as I say, from the one view, 
and changed their minds and came to another view. 

Mr. KING. Let me ask the Senator a question: Does the 
Senator think the majority of the committee will have enough 
votes on the other side to adhere to the view which was exhib- 
ited in the bill when you moved to transfer this product to the 
free list? If so, I will not talk. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I will state that just the contrary 
is the case. The majority at the meeting this morning deter- 
mined in favor of the 1-cent duty which T stated to the Senator; 
and I will explain to the Senator the reason for the action of 
the committee at a former meeting, or at least a majority. 
Sometimes the majority is determined by the number that are 
present at the meeting and may vary if one Senator is gone or 
another one comes or is absent. 

Mr. KING. Oh, I appreciate that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator can therefore understand 
that the action taken does not always represent even the abso- 
lute majority view of all of the majority members; but this 
product was placed upon the free list in the beginning because 
there seemed to be a strong expression of view at the time, at 
least, that any other course would be placing too heavy a duty 
upon explosives. In other words, if we added a cent or three- 
quarters of a cent a pound to nitrate, we would have to give 
a compensatory duty to the explosives which are made from 
nitrate, and those explosives are used to a great extent over 
the entire country, and in making these explosives from 25 to 
80 per cent of nitrate is used. Probably there would be an 
average of 75 per cent of nitrate used, and the question was 
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whether we should sustain the industry in the United States or 
put this product on the free list in order to prevent this extra 
tax upon the industries of the country which must use the blast- 
ing element. 

We use in this country about 30,000,000 pounds of this ma- 
terial annually, That is the consumption. In the first nine 
months of 1921 we imported a whole year’s supply, and that is 
evidence that we can not manufacture it in competition with 
the foreigner. The foreigner is now supplying us entirely with 
the product; and the question is whether we should continue 
this industry, giving the wages of the industry to our laborers 
and the profits to the American manufacturer, or whether we 
had better surrender it entirely to the foreigner and say that it 
is one of those cases in which we are not justified in retaining 
the home industry because of the cost to the other industries. 
That was the real question for and against which, as I say, the 
committee wobbled to some extent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. KING. I do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to make an inquiry of the Senator 
from North Dakota. I am a little bit troubled about this. 
Where is this product made in this country? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is made in the coke ovens as a by- 
product, according to my understanding. I am not sufficient 
of a chemist to say positively. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Can the Senator advise me how much is now 
being produced in this country? The Senator just said that 
we require about 30,000,000 pounds annually. 

Mr. McCUMBER. During the war we made considerable, 
but we are making practically none now—almost none—and, 
as I have stated, in the first nine months of 1921 we imported 
more than enough to supply American consumption for a full 
year, so practically there is none being made in the United 
States. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Was not that increased importation of the 
total necessary supply of the country because we were not 
making the material in this country? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Why, yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Because we had ceased to make it in this 
country? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It was because we are not making it in 
this country, and we are not making it in this country because 
the importations can come in at such a price that we can not 
compete. If the Senator will look back in 1920, he will see 
that we imported 28,476,000 pounds, or almost enough to 
supply the American market for that year. 

Mr. SEMMONS. I want to say, if the Senator from Utah will 
pardon me, that for years before the war we were not mak- 
ing any of this article in this country; that we were relying 
entirely upon the coke ovens of other countries, while our coke 
ovens that could supply the same material were not making it. 
During the war, of course, we began to make it to some extent, 
but I had supposed that the manufacturers of this country, 
finding its manufacture not quite satisfactory or profitable, 
had decided that they would lapse back to the condition that 
existed before the war, when they refused to adopt the ap- 
pliances that were necessary to enable them to save this waste 
of the coke ovens, and that the present situation was the 
result of that attitude of mind on the part of the manufac- 
turers of this country. 

Mr. McCUMBER. My understanding is that it is simply a 
question of cost of manufacture in this country, and the 
importing cost of the same product. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I was not quite sure from the 
remarks of the Senator whether he was more concerned in 
protecting the explosive industry than in protecting the am- 
monium nitrate industry per se. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If we allow the nitrate to be put upon 
the free list, of course it will not be necessary to give any com- 
pensatory duty to the explosive industry. The question in 
my mind was whether the added cost to the user of the ex- 
plosive would be greater than the benefit to be derived from 
manufacturing it in the United States. i 

Mr. KING. Then, as I understand the Senator, if you add a 
duty to ammonium nitrate you must add a compensatory duty 
to all the products into which it enters as a constituent part, 
whether explosives or anything else, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Probably 90 per cent of it is used in ex- 
plosives, and even on a basis of 80 per cent there would be 
eight-tenths of 1 cent added to every pound of explosive. If it 
were 75 per cent, of course, it would be a little less than that. 
So, taking everything into consideration, if we give a duty of a 


cent a pound we shall have to give practically a cent a pound 
additional on the explosives, or very near that. 

Mr. KING. I invite the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
whenever you add a duty to what might be denominated the 
raw material or an intermediate and you seek to add compen- 
satory or equivalent rates to the product of which that first 
product forms a part, you are not satisfied with adding to the 
other articles seeking a compensatory duty merely the first duty, 
but there are pyramiding processes employed in the meantime 
which are carried forward, and the man who uses in the finished 
product raw material upon which a tariff has been fixed wants 
a higher tariff than that which was attached to the raw material. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Of course, the manufacturer may increase 
his price, and ordinarily he will fix the price at as high a figure 
as he can and yet supply the market. 

Mr. KING. As high as he can and as high as you let him by 
your tariff bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The rule which would govern the commit- 
tee in the laying of a compensatory duty would be simply to 
allow, aS a compensatory duty, a rate on the finished product 
proportionate to that laid on the raw material, and if it were 
eight-tenths of a cent, not more than eight-tenths of 1 cent a 
poung should be given upon the explosive as a compensatory 

uty. 

Mr. KING. In theory that is very beautiful, but in practice it 
does not work out that way. When you add a duty to raw 
material or to an intermediate product which is employed in the 
process of completing the manufactured product, the last person 
who gets the tariff is not satisfied to have merely the first tariff 
which was laid upon that primary product, but he wants, first, 
his tariff; then he goes back and ascertains the tariff upon the 
primary product and wants that added, plus varlous other ele- 
ments and factors which, in the end, swell the price of the fin- 
ished product to the great mass of the American people, who ulti- 
mately have to bear all these burdens. 

That is one of the evils of our tariff system, Mr. President. 
Those who desire reasonable protection must feel the inequali- 
ties and the injustices and the wrongs and the oppressions which 
are perpetrated in a tariff bill, and they are compelled to make 
departures from reasonable positions which they have assumed. 
They postulate a condition which may be ideal, but in the real- 
ization of their desires they are compelled to abandon the posi- 
tion which their better judgment and their conscience directs 
that they should assume. 

Just a word now in reply to my good friend the Senator from 
North Dakota. It is evident, Mr. President, that the Senator 
intends to give a tariff to the great Powder Trust of the United 
States. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I have stated that if we 
give a duty of 1 cent per pound upon nitrate, out of which ex- 
plosives are manufactured, we ought to give an equivalent duty 
on the explosives. If 80 per cent is used we ought to give a 
duty of eight-tenths of a cent upon the explosives. Otherwise 
the nitrate would come in in the form of explosives instead of 
in the form of nitrate. That, of course, necessarily follows. 

Mr. SMOOT. It does not apply to powder; it refers to high 
explosives. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It will have little effect on the price of 
powder; it will generally apply to the price of explosives. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I understand the compensatory 
duty would be on dynamite and blasting powder. s 

Mr. SMOOT. And no other. 

Mr. KING, That is, on explosives. 

Mr. McCUMBER. When the Senator said powder I under- 
stood him to mean blasting powder. 

Mr. KING. I did not mean powder used for shooting in a 
gun, but I understood it to apply to explosives used by farmers, 
used by miners, and used by contractors. Indeed, you can not 
build your railroads without it. Even in New York, where they 
are building houses right in the city, they have perfected their 
explosive methods so that now they put in explosives and break 
the rock without destroying contiguous buildings, 

Mr. McCUMBER. As I stated, the real question before the 
committee was whether it was proper to add this duty to the 
cost to all the producers or let the industry be destroyed in the 
United States. It is a question of policy, as to which course 
is the best in the long run. 

Mr. KING. I want to thank the Senator for his frankness, 
and I am sure that if he continues to assume that same frank 
attitude in the discussion of these questions, as I know he will, 
we shall get along very much better. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President—— ” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wurts in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from New 
Jersey? 2 
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Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. In order that the direct question 
may be before the Senate, I present for the committee the fol- 
lowing amendment to the amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The READING CLERK. On page 4, line 16, in lieu of striking 
out the words “ammonium nitrate” insert: 

Ammonium nitrate, 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have not quite concluded, but 
the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne] wants to speak 
at this time, and if I yield the floor to accommodate him I 
desire to ask the chairman of the committee if he will invoke 
the rule on me when I resume my discussion in a few moments, 

Mr..McCUMBER, I certainly shall not do so. 

Mr. KING. Then I yield the floor for the present to the 
Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. GOODING addressed the Senate. After having spoken 
for a few minutes, 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr, GOODING, I yield. 

Mr. McoNARY. Mr. President, I think the speech of the 
Senator from Idaho is of unusual importance. I know the 
Senator from Idaho bas given a great deal of thought to the 
subject, which he is treating in a very interesting historical 
manner. I am certain many Senators who have no knowledge 
of the fact that the Senator from Idaho is addressing the 
Senate would like to be present to hear him. I therefore sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Borah Heflin Nelson Simmons 
Brandegee Hitchcock Newberry Smoot 
Capper Johnson Nicholson Spencer 
Colt Jones, Wash, Norbeck Sterlin 
Culberson Kendrick Oddie Sutherland 
Curtis Keyes Overman Swanson 

al K Page Townsend 
Dillingham La Phipps Underwood 
du Pont Lenroot Pittman Wadsworth 
Edge Fodge Poindexter Walsh, Mass 
Fletcher McCumber Pomerene arren 
Gooding McKellar Rawson Watson, Ga. 
Hale McKinley Robinson eller 
Harris McLean Sheppard Williams 
Harrison MeNary Sho illis 


Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH] 
is detained on official businesg. 

Mr. KEYES. I have been requested to announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] is detained on official 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I hope I may be allowed to 
conclude my remarks without interruption. 

You may search down through the annals of the past as far 
back as authentic history tells the story of the rise and fall of 
other civilizations, but nowhere can you find a nation that can 
be compared, even in the smallest way, with that of our own 
great country. 

For since the Declaration of Independence first proclaimed 
the birth of a new nation, we have made more progress and 
advancement and given more to humanity than all of the Old 
World combined. As I grow older and come in closer touch 
with this great Government of ours, I marvel at the wisdom 
and forethought of the founders of this Republic, and I am 
impressed with one thought, that in their great work they 
asked and received the guidance of that all-wise Providence 
that shapes and directs the destiny of nations. Through that 
inspiration they laid the foundation of this Government, which 
will live as long as life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
are accepted as the cardinal principles of this Republic. 

In their wisdom they created this Senate, a legislative body 
that never dies, and how well this Senate has met the responsi- 
bilities imposed upon it by the founders of this Republic is 
best told in the greatness of our country. 

Mr. President, the life work of the Senators upon this floor 
has been along many different lines. In some cases their path- 
ways have been far apart, surrounded by different conditions 
and environments. So it is not strange that Senators have dif- 
ferent viewpdints on many of the great questions that come 
before this body for consideration. In the discussion of the 
new tariff bill, that is now before the Senate, we shall hear 
these different views amplified to the fullest degree, 


It has been my hope for many years that, in my lifetime, 
the American people would come to accept the great principle 
of protection as a permanent policy of this Government, but in 


this I fear I shall be disappointed, for the Democratic Party 


is more of a free-trade party to-day than ever before in its 
history. And I am going to prove that statement, Mr. Presi- 
dent, so far as agriculture is concerned, when I take up the 
Underwood-Simmons bill for discussion. The leader of the 
minority [Mr. UnpErwoop] makes it deg clear that the Demo- 
cratic Party is opposed to protection. In reply to a question 
asked by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TownsEnp] when the 
lactic-acid amendment was under consideration the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. UnpErwoop] said: 

Of course, the Senators on this side of the a are not in eE 
of protective tariff. If we were levying a revenue tariff, I think 18 pe 
cent would be sufficient, but from the standpoint of a 5 
if we are to levy a prot „it the basic rate on the 30 per cen 
concentration is to 2 cents a pound, I can not see how a rate above 
6 cents a pound can be justified on the higher concentration. 

So, Mr, President, the issue between the two great political 
parties on the tariff question is squarely and clearly drawn; 
the same as it has been ever since the birth of the Republican 
Party. The Republican Party is fighting for protection to 
American labor and American industries. The Democratic 
Party is fighting against protection to American industries and 
American labor, or for free trade or for a tariff for revenue 
only. That is the issue, Mr. President, between the two great 
political parties, and it must not be misunderstood here in the 
Senate or by the American people. 

Henry Clay said a hundred years ago that the question of 
free trade and protection would never be settled until it was 
settled. on the side of protection. I do not believe it is going 
to take another hundred years to settle that question, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for I believe the people of America are coming to under- 
stand that this country can not exist without proper protection 
to all of our industries. 

Mr. President, for more than 250 years, with the exception of 
a few years in the early history of this Republic, the American 
people have been discussing the question of free trade and pro- 
tection in some form or other. The question of free trade and 
protection has overshadowed all other public questions in 
America. Upon this question political parties have divided, 
and for many years it threatened the destruction of the Union. 
We fought the Revolutionary War for political independence, 
that we might have the right to protect our own industries, to 
trade with our own people, and to sell our products in every 
market of the world without British domination. 

England's attitude toward the Colonies for more than a hun- 
dred years before the Revolutionary War was one of enforced 
slavery. The Colonies were permitted to till the soil and fur- 
nish raw material for the British manufacturers, but beyond 
that they were forbidden to go. William Pitt, a friend of 
America, declared in the British Parliament that the American 
Colonies had not even the right to manufacture a horseshoe 
nail except by permission of the British Government. As early, 
as 1699 the British Parliament, upon the complaint of the 
English manufacturers, prohibited the American Colonies from 
exporting any wool, woolen yarns, or cloth produced in the 
Colonies to any other country. 

In 1782 the British Parliament prohibited the exportation of 
hats from one colony to another, and no hatter was allowed 
to have more than two apprentices at a time. The Carolinians 
were forbidden to cut down the pine trees of their vast forests 
in order to convert the wood into staves or the juice into tur- 
pentine and tar for commercial purposes. “To print an Eng- 
lish Bible would have been an act of piracy.” 

In 1750 the British Parliament passed an act which provided 
that iron should be admitted to Great Britain without duty, 
but prohibited the erection in the Colonies of slitting or rolling 
mills or steel furnaces. Such establishments as were already in 
operation were allowed to continue. The intention of the law 
was to confine the iron works of the Colonies to the production 
of iron for the British manufacture. 

Lord Chatham said in Parliament that he would not have the 
Americans make a hobnail. Another noble lord added, “nor a 
razor to shave their beards.” Lord Brougham said in the 
House of Commons in 1816, “It is well worth while to stifle 
in the cradle those rising manufactories in the United States 
which the war had forced into existence.” Mr. Robertson, an- 
other , Speaking of the British policy, confessed that it 
“was nothing more nor less than for us ”—the English“ to get 
a monopoly of all markets for our manufacture and to pre- 
vent other nations, one and all, from engaging in them.” 

And so for more than a hundred years the American Colonies 
had free trade forced upon them with a vengeance. They saw a 
eountry before them rich in natural resources beyond descrip- 
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tion, and they knew and understood that those countries which 
did not turn their raw materials into the finished product never 
oo a high state of development or accumulated great 
wealt 

They knew and understood that England’s policy, which 
denied them the right to turn their raw materials into the 
finished product, meant enforced servitude to Great Britain. 
England is far more diplomatic to-day with her trade of the 
world than she was a hundred years ago. But the English 
manufacturers leave nothing undone to stifle industries in 
other countries when they have an opportunity to flood that 
country with their cheap manufactured products. What is 
true of England is true of other great commercial nations. 

Mr. President, there has never been a time in the ‘history of 
our country when we needed protection more than we do to- 
day to safeguard our ports from importations of cheap foreign 
products, for from the beginning of our existence as a 
Government we have always paid a higher price for labor 
than any other country on earth. The difference in the price 
paid for labor to-day in America and that paid in foreign 
countries is greater than at any time in our existence as a 
Nation. 

The Hon. C. J. Hannon, member of Parliament from Bir- 
mingham, in an address to the members of the National Union 
of Manufacturers at Birmingham on December 7 of last year 
quoted the following prices paid for labor at that time in the 
leading countries of the world: 

An ounce of gold purchases 17.22 bours of labor in the United 
States; 50.16 hours in Great Britain; 95.5 hours in Japan; 117.3 
hours in France, and 201.66 hours in Germany. 

Mr. President, I wish to submit for che consideration of 
Senators a comparative statement of earnings and living costs 
in six different countries for carpenters, plasterers, painters, 
bricklayers, machinists, and shoemakers. It takes an average 
of 45 States in the Union in making the comparison with the 
other countries and all the figures given are based upon the 
American gold dollar. I ask that the table may be printed 


in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wris in the chair). 
The Senator from Idaho asks to have printed in the RECORD 
the table which he has deseribed. In the absence of objection, 
the order is made. 

The table is as follows: 


Men's suits, part to order... 
se: ig Average per week for fam- 


2 Litth® or none used. 
$ Nearly all Japanese workers make their own clothing. 


Wages, food, clothing, and rent are average figures. Some localities will show 
as fo figures and others lower than these. 
merican hohe opted chins ad 45 cities. All wages based on 8 hours’ work and 
pay, excepting in Japan 
WHAT THE WORLD'S WAGES WILL BUY. 


This table shows the purchasing er of the average wages paid in 
81 trades. Each figure represents the equivalent in food of an average 
S wage in the country specified. 

o illustrate, a German worker could buy with his day’s wage 3ł 
pounds of beef or 33 pounds of pork, whereas an American worker 
with his wage could buy 21 pounds of beef or 151 pounds of pork. 
Very much the same ratio applies to other feodstuffs. 


Purchasing power of an average day's wage (pounds). 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, unless we have courage 
enough to give these industries the difference in the cost of pro- | 
duction here and abroad we shall not start the wheels of in- 
dustry, nor give an opportunity for employment to the millions | 
of men who have been idle for more than a year, many of them j 
depending largely upon charity for existence. i 

Mr. President, I am going to revie® briefly the history of free 
trade and protection from the close of the Revolutionary War 
down to the present time. I shall have no trouble in proving 
that protection to American industries is responsible for our 
mighty growth and development. I shall have no trouble in 
proving that protection to American labor is responsible for our | 
American standard of living, our American standard of wages, 
and our American standard of citizenship that is the best in all | 
the world. On the other hand, I shall have no trouble in prov- ' 
ing that free trade or any tariff law that has reduced the duties 
below the line of protection always brought poverty, hardships, | 
and privations. And to this rule there is no exception, regard- 
less of what political party made the reduction. 

At times the disastrous effects of our free trade laws have 
been delayed owing to wars in Europe or wars in which our 
own country was involved,-but without exception before those 
free trade laws were repealed, free soup houses had to be estab- 
lished in all of our great cities, and charity forced to feed the 
poor to prevent death from starvation. 

No period in American history, Mr. President, describes more 
fully the disastrous result of free trade than the eight years 
following the Revolutionary War, during which time this coun- 
try existed under the Articles of the Confederation. Those years 
that we lived under the Articles of Confederation were the 
nearest approach to free trade of any period in the history of | 
this Republic, and this period has been named by some of our 
historians as the period of the greatest crisis in our history. 

Under those articles each State reserved the right to regulate 
its own commerce, not only with other States but also with 
foreign countries. After peace was restored, foreign nations, by 
playing one State against the other, succeeded in securing for 
their goods admission into this country practically free of duty. 

With our ports wide open to foreign importations and Eng- 
land’s fixed policy of waging war on America’s industries, it 
is easy to understand how those manufacturers that had de- 
veloped during the Revolutionary War were practically de- 
stroyed. 

In a speech at Pittsburgh on July 8, 1833, Daniel Webster 
telis the story of how well the British succeeded in their work’ 
of destruction. He said: 


ships and American products there was neit protection on the one 
side nor the equivalent of reciprocal free trade on the other. The 
cheaper labor of England — . — the inhabitants of the Atlantie 
shores with everything. Ready-made clothes, among the rest, from 
the crown of the head to the soles of the feet, were for sale in every 
city. All these things came free from an porn system of imposts. | 
Some of the States attempted to establis beir own partial e 
1 they failed. Voluntary association was resorted to, but that fail | 
80. 


Washington, writing to Edmund Randolph, under date of 
November 19, 1786, said: | 
Our affairs seem to be drawing to an awful crisis; it is necessary, 
therefore, that the abilities of every man should be drawn into action | 
in a public line to rescue them, if possible, from impending ruin. $ 

David H. Mason, in his short tariff history of the United 
States, has this to say of the eight years of free trade under | 
the Articles of Confederation: f 

Had there been no free trade, there would have been no inundation ' 
of foreign goods; had there been no inundation of forei oods, there | 
would have been no drain of specie; had there been no of cie, | 
there would have been no distress from lack of a circulating medium; 
had there been no such distress, there would have been no impulse 
toward insubordination to the State. * + As there was the 
closest approach to absolute free trade ever tried by this country, so} 
there was the largest harvest of calamities and dangers ever ex- 
perienced by the American people. That awful crisis at the outset of 
our career as an independent Nation should be regarded as a monu- 
ment erected = the sufferings of our forefathers to warn posterity 
against the delusive and mischievous plausibilities of the free-trade 


policy. 

But in the United States, Mr. President, posterity has not 
been guided by the lamp of experience on the question of free 
trade and protection, and I doubt very much if the hard times 
during those eight years we lived under the Articles of Con- 
federation were any worse than some of those years we have 
lived under Democratic administrations in the past with their 
free-trade policies controlling the ports of our country, 

To-day we are fighting the same old fight that we have fought 
for more than a hundred years. It is an old, old story, over 
and over again, and we find the Democratic Party is opposing 
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the best protective-tariff measure that has ever been reported 
to any Congress; a measure that gives protection to all lines of 
industry in the North, in the South, in the East, and in the 
West. We find them predicting that dire calamity will come 
to the country, just as the free trader has been doing for more 
than a hundred years, and not once have their predictions come 
true, for history teaches us without exception that almost be- 
fore the ink was dry on those revenue bills which gave proper 
protection to all of our industries prosperity returned to bless 
the American people. 

It is not strange, Mr. President, that the First Congress of the 
United States, after the Constitution was adopted and neces- 
sary laws were enacted providing for the machinery of the 
Government, should pass a protective-tariff measure as its first 
general law. This act was signed by President Washington on 
the 4th of July, 1789. 

In discussing our first protective tariff bill in Congress, 
Fisher Ames, of Massachusetts, said: 

I conceive, sir, that the present Constitution was dictated by com- 
Mercial necessity more than any other cause. The want of an efficient 
Government to secure the manufacturing interest and to advance our 
commerce was long seen by men of judgment and pointed out by 
patriots solicitious to promote our general welfare. 

To prove the truth of my statement, Mr. President, that free 
trade has always meant poverty and distress, and that protec- 
tion has always brought prosperity and happiness to the Ameri- 
can. people, I am going to read extracts from the messages of our 
Presidents and from the speeches of some of our great states- 
men giving a description of the conditions that have existed 
under free trade and protection in America. 

I especially want to call the attention of the Senate to the 
condition of our country during the first 27 years of our exist- 
ence as a Government, when ample protection was given to all 
lines of industry. President Washington said in his seventh 
annual message to Congress, in 1795: 

very part of the Union displays indications of rapid and various 
improvements; and with burdens so light as scarcely to be 8 
with resources 17 5 adequate to our present exigencies, wit overn- 
ment foundel on the 1 principles of national liberty, and with 
mild and wholesome laws, is it too much to say that eur country 
8 spectacle of national happiness never surpassed if ever before 
equaled? 

John Adams was elected President in 1796. In his third 
annual message to Congress he said: 

The flattering prospects of abundance from the labors of the ple 
by land and by sea; the prosperity of our extended commerce, notwith- 
standing interruptions occasioned by the belligerent state of a great 
part of the world; the return of health, industry, and trade to those 
cities which have lately been afflicted with disease, and the various 
and inestimable advantages, civil and religious, which, secured under 
our happy frame of government, are continued to us unimpaired, de- 
mand oft the whole American people sincere thanks to a nevolent 
Deity for the merciful dispensations of His providence. 

Thomas Jefferson was elected President in 1800. In his sixth 
annual message to Congress he said: 

The question therefore now comes forward, to what other objects 
shall these surpluses be appropriated, and the whole surplus of impost, 
after the entire discharge of the ublic debt and during those intervals 
when the purposes of war shall not call for them? Shall we su 
press the impost and give that advantage to foreign over domestic 
manufacture? On a few articles of more 8 and necessary use the 
suppression in due season will doubtless right, but the great mass 
of the articles on which ors ag is paid are foreign luxuries, purchased 
by those only who are rich enough to afford themselves the use of 
the Their patriotism would certainly prefer its continuance and 
application to the great purposes of the public education, roads, rivers, 
canals, and such other objects of public improvement as it may be 
theught proper to add to the constitutional enumeration of Federal 
powers. = 

Jefferson, it is said, in his young manhood was a free trader, 
but became a strong protectionist as President, when he under- 
stood and knew the necessity of protection to American insti- 
tutions and American labor. 

In a letter to his friend, Colonel Humphries, dated January 
2, 1809, Jefferson said: 

My idea is that we should encourage home manufactures to the ex- 
tent of our own consumption of everything of which we raise the raw 
materials. 

In the same year, in a letter to Thomas Leiper, he said: 

I trust the good sense of our country will see that its greatest pros- 
perity depends on a due balance between agriculture, manufacture, and 
commerce, 


I especially call the attention of my Democratic friends to the 
expression “ due balance between agriculture, manufacture, and 
commerce,” because there is no due balance between manufac- 
ture and agriculture in the Underwood-Simmons tariff law, 
practically everything produced by the farmer being placed on 
the free list under that law or a duty so low provided that it is 
not even a revenue duty. 

In a letter to Benjamin Austin, under date of January 9, 
1816, Jefferson said: 

We have experienced what we did not then believe, that there exists 
both profligacy and power enough to exclude us from the field of inter- 
changes with other nations; t to be independent for the comforts 


a 


of life, we must fabricate them ourselves. We must now place our 
manufacturers by the side of the agriculturist. The former question 
is now suppressed, or rather assumes a new form. The grand inquiry 
now is, shall we make our own comforts or go witbout them at the 


will of a foreign nation? He, therefore, who now against domestic 
manufactures, must be for reducing us either to a dependence upon 
that nation or be clothed in skins and live like beasts in dens and 
caverns. I am proua to say that I am not one of those. Experience 
has taught meethat manufactures are now as necessary to our inde- 
pendence as to our comforts, 


James Madison was elected President of the United States in 
1808 and again in 1812. In a special message to Congress, May 
23, 1809, he said: 


The revision of our commercial laws, proper to adapt them to the 
arrangement which has taken place with Great Britain, will doubtless 
engage the early attention of onerant: It will be worthy at the same 
time to their just and provident care, to make such further alterations 
in the laws as will more ally 8 and foster the several 
branches of manufacture which have m recently instituted or ex- 
tended by the laudable exertion of our citizens. 


5 his special message to Congress February 29, 1815, he 
said: 


But there is no subject which can enter with greater force and merit 
into the deliberations of Congress than a consideration of the means to 
preserve and promote the manufactures which have sprung into exist- 
ence and attained unparalleled maturity throughout the United States 
during the period of the European wars. This source of national inde- 
pendence and wealth I anxiously recommend to the prompt and con- 
stant guardianship of Congress, 


The years from 1789 to 1816, the first 27 years of our ex- 
istence as a Government, were years of prosperity and happi- 
ness for the American people. During those 27 years a number 
of tariff bills were passed, all adding increased duties to agri- 
culture and manufacture. The wonderful change from condi- 
tions which existed* during the years this country operated 
under the Articles of Confederation won for protection a place 
in the hearts of the American people which will endure until 
that great principle becomes a permanent policy of our Govern- 

t 


ment. 

In 1816 there was a demand for the reduction of the high 
duties that had been enacted in 1812. The pendulum swung 
too far, and the duties were reduced so low as not to give 
proper protection to our industries. It is said by some writers 
that it was not the intention of the Government at that time to 
have reduced the duties below the line of protection, but never- 
theless it had the same deadly effect that all of our tariff laws 
have had when the rates have been reduced below the line of 
protection. This reduction brought about a severe panic, in 
which there was great suffering and distress. 

James Monroe was elected President of the United States 
in 1816, and again in 1820. In his first inaugural address, 
March 4, 1817, he said: 


Our manufactures will likewise require the systematic and fostering 
care of the Government. Possessing, as we do, all the raw materials, 
the fruit of our own soil and industry, we ought not to depend in the 
degree we have done on supplies from other countries. fle we are 
thus dependent the sudden event of war, unsought and unexpected, 
can not fail to plunge us into the most serious difficulties. It is im- 
— too, that the capital which nourishes our manufactures should 

domestic, as its influence in that case instead of exhausting, as it 
may do in fo hands, would be felt advantageously on agriculture 
and every other branch of industry. Equally important is it to provide 
at home a market for our raw materials, as by extending the compe- 
tition it will enhance the price and protect the cultivator against the 
casualties incident to foreign markets. 


President Monroe calls attention to excessive importations 
from foreign countries, and refers to the condition of the coun- 
try after the protective tariff had been reduced below the line 
of protection. 

The serious condition brought about by reducing the duties 
in the act of 1816 below the line of protection gave the pro- 
tectionists the election in 1824, and John Qumey Adams was 
elected President. In his fourth annual message to Congress, 
December 2, 1828, he said: 


The t Interests of an agricultural, commercial, and manufactur- 
ing nation are so linked in union together that no permanent cause of 
prosperity to one of them can operate witheut extending its influence 
to the other. All these gre alike under the protective power of legis- 
lative authority, and the duties of the representative ies are to con- 
ciliate them in harmony together. 

Is the self-protecting euer of this Nation so helpless that there 
exists in the 5 institutions of our country no power to counter- 
act the bias of this foreign legislation; that the growers of grain must 
submit to the exclusion from the foreign markets of their products; 
that the shi pers must dismantle their ships, the trade of the North 
sta te at $i e wharves, and the manufacturers starve at their looms, 
while the whole peono shall pay tribute to foreign industry, to be clad 
in a foreign p ; that the Congress of the Union are impotent to 
restore the balance-in fayor of native industry destroyed by the statutes 
of any realm? 


The administration of John Quincy Adams was one of great 
national prosperity. A protective tariff measure, known as the 
American system, was enacted. In 1832 Henry Clay, in describ- 
ing the serious conditions which existed under the act of 1816 
and the prosperity Which followed the enactment of a protective 
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‘tariff measure during Adams’ administration, said in the United 
States Senate: 


might years ago it was my painful duty to present to the other 
House Congress an unexaggerated picture of the egy distress 
pervading the whole land. e must all know that the people were 
then oppressed and borne down by an enormous load of debt; that the 
value of property was at the lowest point of depression; that ruinous 
sales and sacrifices were everywhere made of real estate; that stop 
laws and relief laws and paper money were adopted to save the people 
from impending destruction; that a deficit in the public revenue existed, 
which compelled the Government to upon and divert from its 
legitimate object the appropriations to the sinking fund to redeem 
the national debt; and that our commerce and navigation were threat- 

‘ened with a complete paralysis, 

In short, sir, if 1 were to select any term of seven years since the 
adoption of the present Constitution which exhibited a scene of the 
most widespread dismay and desolation, it would be exactly that term 
of re — which mediately preceded the establishment of the 
tarif o s 

I have now to perform the more pleasing task of exhibiting an im- 
perfect sketeh of the existing state of the unparalleled prosperity of 
the country. Ona 5 mee survey we behold cultivation extended, the 
arts flourishing, the face of the country improved, our le fully and 
profitably employed, and the public countenance exhibiting tranquillity, 
contentment, and 1 

And if we descend into particulars we have the arenes contempla- 


and 
expanded, and whole villages springin 
i enchantment; our exports and im . me | 

0 occu- 


er and 


up, as it were, 
increasing ; our 


which immediately followed the passing o 

This transformation of the conditions of the country from gloom and 
distress to brightness and prosperity has been mainly the work of 
American legislation, fostering American 5 15 instead of allowing 
it to be controlled by foreign legislation cherishing foreign industry. 
The foes of the American system in 1824, with great boldness and con- 
fidence, predicted, first, the ruin of the public revenue and the creation 
of a necessity to resort to direct taxation. The gentleman from South 
Carolina, General Hayne, I believe, thought that the tariff of 1824 would 
operate a reduction of revenue to the large amount of $8,000,000, 
Secondly, the destruction of navigation ; thirdly, the desolation of com- 
mercial cities; and, fourthly, the augmentation of the price of objects 
of consumption and further decline in that of the articles of our exports. 

Every peronon which they made has failed, utterly failed. Instead 
of the ruin of the B gine xevenue, with which they then sought to deter 
us from the adoption of the American system, we are now threatened 
with its subversion by the vast amount of the public revenue produced 
by that system. Every branch of our navigation has in í 

That it should be necessary to defend a system of policy which had 
produced such decidedly beneticial, such magical, such co ep effects 
on all the great and minor interests of the country, public and private 
— thie Fen everybody knew, everybody saw, is indeed a just subject 
of wonder. 


Yet we have been doing the same thing for a hundred years, 
Mr. President. 


ANDREW JACKSON A PROTECTIONIST IN 1824. 


In a letter to Dr. L. H. Coleman, of North Carolina, General 
Jackson said: 


* „Heaven smiled upon us and gave us liberty and inde- 
pendence. The same Providence has blessed us with the means of 
national independence and national defense. If we omit or refuse to 
use the pn which He has extended to us, we deserve not the continu- 
ance of His blessing. He has filled our mountains and our plains with 
minerals—with lead, Iron, and copper zand given us a climate and soil 
for the growing of hemp and wool. 

These being the great materials of our national defense, they ought 
to have extended to them adequate and fair ey aoa that our manu- 
facturers and laborers may be placed in a fair competition with those 
of Europe and that we may have within our country a supply of these 
leading and important articles so essential to war. 

I will ask, What is the real situation of the agriculturist? Where has 
the American farmer a market for his surplus produce? Except for 
cotton, he has neither a foreign nor a home market. Does not this 
clearly prove, when there is no market at home or abroad that there 
is tod much dabor employed in agriculture? Common sense at once 

ints out the remedy—take from the agriculture in the United States 

00,000 men, women, and children and you will at once give a market 
for more breadstuffs than all 1 now furnishes us with. 

In short, sir, we have been too long subject to the policy of British 
merchants. It is time we should become a little more Americanized, 
and instead of feeding paupers and laborers of England feed our own; 
or else, in a short time, by continuing our present policy we shall be 
paupers ourselves. 

It is therefore my opinion that a careful and judicious tariff is much 
wanted to pay our national debt and to afford us the means of that 
defense within ourselves on which the safety of our country and liberty 
depends; and last, though not least, give a proper distribution of our 
labor, which must prove beneficial to the happiness, wealth, and inde- 
pendence of the community. 


Andrew Jackson was elected President in 1828, and again in 
1832. In his first annual message to Congress, December -9, 
1829, he said: 


The agricultural interest of our country is so essentiall 
with every other, and so superior in importance to them ‘all, 
scarcely necessary to invite it to your particular attention. 


connected 
that it is 
It is prin- 


cipally as manufactures and commerce tend to increase the value or 
agricultural productions and to extend their application to the wants 
and 8 of society that they deserve the fostering care of the 


The Democratic Party has changed its attitude materially ' 
since Andrew Jackson’s time, as far as agriculture is concerned. , 


The period between 1820 and 1832 saw a most remarkable change in. 
the sentiment on the great on of free trade and protection in 
America. Cotton had become king in the South and the slave traffic a 
thriving business. Two million four hundred and hty-six thousand 
55 8 and twenty-six slaves were the chattels of southern 
p TS. 


With no manufacturing industries in the South and no labor 
to protect, the South believed its interests would be best served 
by free trade. John C. Calhoun, who had been a strong protec- 
tionist, became a free trader, as well as the rest of the great men 
of ‘the South at that time. 

McCleary, in his work entitled“ Protection our Proper Perma- : 
nent Policy,” says of the great contest of 1832: 


Andrew Jackson still favored a protective tariff. In 1832 he was re- 
nominated for the Presidency. Calhoun having gone over to the anti-. 
1 and ha been elected as Uni States Senator from, 
th Carolina, Martin Van Buren, of New York, was nominated for 
Vice President. Jackson and Van Buren were elected. 

As soon as the result of the election was known the antiprotectionists 
of South Carolina met in convention and declared that “ the tariff acts 
of 1828 and 1832 were unconstitutional, null, and void, and not bindin: 
on the State, its officers, or its citizens,” and that it should be unlawful . 
for any officer of the State or of the United States to collect duties under 
those laws within the limits of South Carolina, and declared that any 
attempt of the National Government to enforce these laws would be 
inconsistent with the longer continuance of South Carolina in the 
Union, and that military resistance should be made if necessary. This 
was South Carolina’s nullification ordinance of 1832. The * Poms on 
which it was based, written by Calhoun, was the basis of actual 


preserved.” 
words, 


— his native State. 

tariff was effected under the leadership of Henry Clay. Jackson 
signed the force bill and the tariff bill on the same day, March 2, 1833. 
Two weeks later South Carolina repealed her nullification ordinance. 

The tariff law of 1832 was taken as the basis of the compromise. All 
duties exceeding 20 per cent were to be reduced by “one-tenth part of 
such excess” on January 1, 1834; by another tenth part on e Cay 
1836 ; and so continuing each alternate year until 9 1, 1842, when 
“one half of the residue of such excess“ was to be d ucted, and the 
other half on July 1 of the same year. So that beginning July 1, 1842, 
there would be a uniform duty 20 per cent. 

In 1834, after the first reduction in rates of duty, the customs revenue 
fell off nearly 50 per cent. But the revenues from the sales of public 
lands were sufficient to more than make up for the deficiency. ere 
was still a surplus in the National Treasury, part of which was loaned 
to the States. In 1836, however, the second reduction took effect, and 
in 1837 there was a financial ic. Shortly after Van Buren’s inaugu- 
ration as President a commi of New York m ts visited Wash- 
ington and told him that their city was lying “ prostrate in despair, its 
credit blighted, its industry para Fd 

Pro onists do not charge the panic of 1837 entirely to the re- 


ductions in the tariff. The financial panic was no doubt partly due to 
the destruction of the United States bank, to consequent wildcat bank- 
ing, and to the specie circular. But the deficiency in the National 


Treasury, after the loans to the States, and the business depression fol- 
lowing the c, must be charged chiefly to the failure of the tariff 
law after 1 to furnish either sufficient revenue or adequate protec- 
tion. This view is confirmed by the fact that the hard times continued 
until after the enactment of the tariff law of 1842. * * * 

The extent of the business depression throughout the country prior 
to the enactment of this law is shown by the following extract from 
Colton’s Life of poke er, 5 

“In Ohio, with all her abundance, it was hard to get money to pay 
taxes, The sheriff of Muskingum County, as stated by the juernsey 
Times, in the summer of 1842, sold at auction 1 four-horse wagon at 
$550; 10 hogs at 64 cents each; 2 horses (said to be worth 850 to 

75 each) at $2 each; 2 cows at $1 each; one barrel of sugar for 
$1.50; and a store full of goods at the same rate. 

“In Pike County, Mo., as stated in the Hannibal Journal, the 
sheriff sold: Three horses at $1.50 each; 1 large ox for 12} cents; 5 
cows, 2 steers, and 1 calf, the entire lot for $3.25; 20 sheep for 133 
cents each; 24 hogs for 25 cents for the lot; 1 eight-day clock for 
$2.50; 1 lot of tobacco (7 or 8 hogsheads) for $5; 3 stacks of hay at 
25 cents each; 1 shock of fodder at 25 cents.” 


The advocates of protection carried the country in 1840, and 
William Henry Harrison was elected President. He died soon 
after his inauguration. The Vice President, John Tyler, be- 
came President, and a strong protective tariff measure was 
passed on August 20, 1842, which was almost magical in its 
effect. Prosperity was restored, and protection again proved 
all that its advocates had claimed for it. 

In 1844, former President John Quincy Adams said: 

The tariff of 1842 has wrought wonders for the purposes for which 
it was enacted—the procurement of an adequafè revenue and of pro- 
tection for the native industry and free labor of the land. It has 
fully performed its promises to the Nation, filled the coffers of the 
‘Treasury, provided ample means for deneyine the current expenses 
of the years 1842, 1844, and 1845, and already id off a la pro- 
portion of the heavy debt contracted by the preceding administration, 

In 1844 the Democrats won the election, and James K. Polk 
was elected President. On July 30, 1846, a revenue bill, known 
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as the Walker Act, was passed. It gave very satisfactory 
protection to the agricultural interests, but failed to give 
proper protection to the manufacturers, which resulted in large 
importations of foreign goods. Before the end of President 
Polk's administration the business of the country was in a most 
serious condition. 

In President Polk’s second annual message, December 8, 1846, 

he said: 

In resuming your labors in the service of the people, it is a subject 
matter of con tulation that there has been no period in our past his- 
tory when all the elements of national prosperity have been so fully 
developed. Since your last session no afflicting d nsation has visited 
our country. General — health has prevailed, abundance has 
crowned the toil of the husbandman, and labor in all its branches is 
receiving an ample reward, while education, science, and the arts are 
rapidly enlarging the means of social happiness. The progress of our 
country in her career of Keate not only in the vast extension of 
our territorial limits and the rapid increase of our population, but in 
resources and wealth and in the happy conditions of our people, is 
without an example in the history of nations. 

When President Polk delivered his second annual message 
on December 8, 1846, he described very fully the conditions that 
existed in the country during the four years of the protective 
tariff act of 1842. While the Walker Tariff Act was passed 
July 30, 1846, it did not go into effect until December 1 of 
that year. Thus it is seen that when President Polk’s message 
was delivered, the Walker Tariff Act had been in effect only 
six days, not long enough, I am sure, to be responsible for the 
wonderful growth and development of our country so well de- 
scribed by President Polk. 

In 1848 the Whigs carried the election and Taylor was elected 
President with Fillmore Vice President. In his first annual 
message to Congress, December 4, 1849, President Taylor said: 

I recommend a revision of the existing tariff and its adjustment on 
a basis which may augment the revenue. I do not doubt the right or 

duty of Con to encourage domestic industry, which is the great 
source of national as well as individual wealth and pr rity. 

I look to the wisdom and patriotism of Congress for the adoption of 
a system which may place home labor at last on a sure and permanent 
footing, and, by due encoura ent of manufactures, give a new and 
increased stimulus to agriculture and promote the development of our 
vast resources and the extension of our commerce. Believing that to 
the attainment of these ends, as well as the necessary augmentation of 
the revenue and the prevention of frauds, a system of specific duties 
is best nps Aagi! I strongly recommend to Congress the adoption of that 
system, fixing the duties at rates high enough to afford substantial and 
sufficient encouragement to our own industry and at the same time so 
adjusted as to insure stability. 

On July 9, 1850, President Taylor died and Vice President 
Fillmore became President. In his third annual message to 
Congress, December 6, 1852, recommending increased protection, 
President Fillmore said: 

In my first annual message to Congress I called your attention to 
what seemed to me some defects in the present tariff, and recommended 
such modifications as in my judgment were best adapted to remedy its 
evils and promote the prosperity of the country. othing has since 
occurred to change my views on this important question. 

Without repeating the arguments contained my former message 
in favor of discriminating protective duties, I deem it my duty 10 

call your attention to one or two other considerations affecting this 
subject. The first is the effect of our large importations of foreign 
2 upon our currency. Most of the gold of California as fast as 
t is coined finds its way directly to Europe in payment for goods 
purchased, In the second place, as our manufacturing establishments 
are broken down by com tion with foreigners the capital invested 
in them is lost, thousands of honest and industrious citizens are 
thrown out of employment, and the farmer to that extent is deprived 
of a home market for the sale of his margins produce. 

In the third place the destruction of our manufactures leayes the 
foreigner without competition in our market, and he, consequently, 
raised the price of the article sent here for sale, as is now seen in 
the increased cost of iron imported from England. The 2 and 
health of every nation must depend upon its productive industry. 

In 1852 the Democrats carried the election and Franklin 
Pierce was elected President. The country was afire with the 
question of slavery; as it had been throughout the administra- 

tion of Taylor and Fillmore. The bitter struggle to extend 
slavery into the free-soil States overshadowed all other ques- 
tions, and no attempt was made to reyise the tariff until almost 
the last months of the administration. On March 8, 1857, a 
revision of the tariff was made; from 25 to 30 per cent reduc- 
tion was made on practically all farm products. The tariff pill 
of 1857 was as unfair to agriculture as the Walker bill had 
been to the manufactures. 

The war with Mexico in 1846, the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia in 1848 and 1849, and the Crimean War, which ended 
in 1856—all these mighty factors were not enough to save 
the country from another panic, which had been steadily grow- 
ing on the country since the passage of the Walker Tariff 
Act in 1846. With a revenue act that was unfair to both 
agriculture and nranufacturing, the country was ripe for an- 
other panic. 

In 1856 the Democrats carried the election again and James 
Buchanan was elected President. In his first annual mes- 
sage to Congress, December 8, 1857, he told the story of 
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the hardships and privations of the American people in this 
land of plenty, the same story that other Presidents and other 
great men have told when describing the. conditions of the 
country under revenue laws that did not afford proper pro- 
tection to all of our industries. He said: 

In the midst of unsurpassed plenty in all the production of agri- 
culture and in all the elements of national wealth we find our manu- 
factures suspended, our public works retarded, our private enterprises 
of different kinds abandoned, and thousands of useful laborers thrown 
out of employment and reduced to want. The revenue of the Gov- 
ernment, which is 8 derived from duties on imports from abroad, 
has been greatly reduced. 

It is not strange, Mr. President, that the country should 
witness another panic after the radical reduction of the 
protection to farm and range products, and so in the year 
of 1857 the country was again cursed with a dreadful panic 
for its folly for reducing the tariff below the point of adequate 
protection from the cheap products of foreign countries. 

Horace Greeley, in an editorial in the New York Tribune, 
had this to say of the panic of 1857: 

Who is hungry? Go and see. You that are full fed and know not 
what it is to be hungry, perapi never saw a hungry man, go and see, 
Go and see thousands of men and women, boys and girls, old and 
young, black and white, of all nations crowding and 2 1 5 4 each 
other, almost fighting for the first chance, acting more like hungry 
wolves than human gs in a land of plenty, waiting until food is 
ready for distribution. uch a scene may be seen every day between 
11 and 2 o'clock around the corner of Orange and Chatham Streets, 
where charity gives a dinner to the poor. 

In 1860, Abraham Lincoln was elected President, and the 
bitterness over slavery and free trade, which had been growing 
for more than 30 years, brought on secession of the Southern 
States. Very properly South Carolina led off and was followed 
in rapid succession by the other Southern States. 

In February, 1861, delegates from South Carolina, Mississippi, 
Florida, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, and Texas met in con- 
vention at Montgomery, Ala., and adopted a constitution, which 
was subscribed to later by the States of Virginia, Arkansas, 
North Carolina, and Tennessee. Article 8 of the Confederate 
constitution reads as follows: 

The congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts, and excises for revenue necessary to pay the debts, provide for 
a common defense, and ca on the Government of the Confederate 
States; but no bounties shall be granted from the treasury, nor shall 
any duties or taxes on importations from forei nations be paid to 
promote or foster any branch of industry, and all duties, imposts, and 
excises shall be uniform throughout the Confederate States. 

And so if the Southern States had succeeded in the Civil War 
they would have been a free-trade country by constitutional 
provision. As a result of the Civil War slavery perished, and 
by every right free trade should have perished with slavery, 
for slavery is responsible for free trade in America, but the 
southern politicians have stuck doggedly to their free-trade 
policy, and as far as agriculture and its affiliated industries are 
concerned the Democratic Party is nearer a free-trade party 
to-day than at any time in its existence. 

In 1867 the Republican Party passed a general tariff bill 
which gave adequate protection to all our industries, and the 
country responded with great growth and prosperity. Grant 
was elected President in 1868, but unfortunately the Republican 
Party listened to a demand for a revision of the tariff down- 
ward. In 1870 and 1872 it allowed a material reduction in the 
protection afforded practically all of our industries. 

In 1873 the country was visited by a severe panic. There is 
no doubt that other conditions which existed in the world at 
that time contributed to the mistake the Republican Party had 
made in reducing the tariff below the line of protection. But 
it is the old, old story of panic when our industries are not 
properly protected. 

In 1875 the Republican Party materially increased the pro- 
tection to many of our industries. Prosperity returned to again 
prove the statement that without adequate protection there can 
be no prosperity. . 

I pass over the period from 1875 to Grover Cleveland’s 
second administration. I-am sure all will agree that the 
country enjoyed great deyelopment and prosperity. I know 
of no better example of what free trade and protection mean 
to the prosperity of the country than Grover Cleveland's two 
administrations. In his first administration the Republican 
Party had control of the Senate. During those four years not 
a Democratie law was passed. A free-trade measure passed the 
House, but was defeated in the Senate, and the country con- 
tinued its prosperity during those four years when Grover 
Cleveland operated this Government under Republican protec- 
tive tariff laws. During those four years when Grover Cleve- 
land operated this country with Republican protective tariff 
laws he paid off $260,000,000 of the national indebtedness. 

President Harrison was elected in 1888, and the country con- 
tinued in its line of development, with prosperity in every State 
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in the Union. Then Grover Cleveland was elected again in 
1892, and how well I remember one of their campaign songs, 
It ran something like this: 


Grover, Grover, 
Four more years of clover. 


Well, they got Grover, but if anybody was in clover during 
those four years I never heard of it. 

In that campaign they boasted of the splendid prosperity of 
the country under Grover Cleveland’s first administration, and 
they succeeded in fooling the people and elected a Democratic 
House and a Democratic Senate. The Republican protective 
tariff laws were repealed and a free-trade measure known as 
the Wilson-Gorman Act was passed. 

No human tongue can tell the story of the misery and suffer- 
ings of those four years when Grover Cleveland tried to run 
this Government under free trade laws. Instead of paying off 
any of the national indebtedness, he was forced to borrow 
$230,000,000 to pay the running expenses of the Government. 
One hundred and seventy-seven railroads, with mileage enough 
to reach twice around the earth, could not meet their obliga- 
tions and were forced into the hands of receivers. Those four 
years witnessed 60,000 commercial failures, with liabilities 
amounting to $1,000,000,000. One hundred and seventy-five 
national banks closed their doors, and the balance of trade 
turned ruinously against us. If capital alone had suffered, it 
would have been bad enough; but the real suffering came to the 
army of unemployed in the great cities, where free soup houses 
had to be established to prevent death from starvation. 

The saddest thing I know of in this life is to see a man who 
has struggled for almost half a century to accumulate a little 
property for his old age, then to find himself, through no fault 
of his own, a pauper in his declining years. Such a condition 
came to hundreds of thousands of our citizens during that panic 
in Grover Cleveland’s second administration. 

With all these terrible lessons before us, how the American 
people can go on and submit to these outrages every time the 
Democratic Party gets control of the Government is beyond 
my understanding. 

In 1896, William McKinley, the great champion of protection, 
was elected. He convened Congress into special session and re- 
pealed those Democratic free trade laws, an act known as the 
Dingley bill was passed, which gave protection to American in- 
dustries and American labor. Out of the gloom and misery and 
suffering of those four years of Grover Cleveland’s second ad- 
ministration came a period of great growth and development 
and prosperity unequaled in the history of the whole world. 
The country continued its onward march of progress through 
the Roosevelt administration and the Taft administration, and 
then came the election of 1912. With the Republican Party 
divided, the industries of this country again fell prey to another 
Democratic administration. 

Woodrow Wilson was elected President in 1912. He con- 
vened Congress in special session and passed a free trade meas- 
ure known as the Underwood-Simmons bill. Of all the unjust, 
unfair, and discriminatory revenue bills passed in this 8 
the Underwood-Simmons bill is by far the worst in its treat 
ment of agriculture and its affiliated industries. When I study 
the free-trade list in the Underwood and Simmons bill, I shud- 
der when I think what might have happened had it not been 
for the great World War. Even with Europe preparing for 
war, storing up a surplus for the greatest struggle civilization 
has ever known, the deadly effect of the Underwood-Simmons 
bill was making itself felt upon the industries of the country. 

Speaking of the conditions that existed before the war, the 
New York Tribune, in an editorial on August 12, 1920, had this 
to say: 


When the war came to Europe this country, as the business world 
generally recognized, was headed for an industrial crash. The Under- 
wood tariff bill went into effect on October 8, 1913. In the beginning 
of 1914 its effect began to show. For six months the tide of imports 
rapidly rose, and incidentally American factories began to close. Is 
there doubt of what would have happened if Europe had not been com- 
pelled to turn to making war supp es? The tariff question is now lit- 
tle discussed, but men of foresight are making guesses as to what will 
happen here when Europe reaches the full production toward which she 
is swiff@y moving. 


Thaz is a question, Mr. President, which no man can answer. 
With ə new world before us, and with new conditions, only 
time can solve the mighty problems which confront the world 
today. I want tő see my country in the future, as in the 


past, continue to be the great beacon light of civilization for 
the whole world, but if we open our ports to the pauper condi- 
tions which exist in some of the European countries to-day, or 
reduce the duty below the line of protection, we shall soon 
redace the laborers of this country to their standard of living 
and their standard of wages. This, in my judgment, we should 
There is too much intelligence in America among the 


not do, 


workingmen in our factories, in our mines, and on our farms 
to submit quietly to the standard of living and the standard of 
wages which exist in any European country to-day. 

But without proper protection to our industries the difference 
in the cost of production here and abroad must be wiped out 
very largely or the factories, the mines, and the farms to a 
large extent must stop their production. For after all the 
question of free trade and protection is the laboring man’s 
question. If he is willing to accept the same wages and the 
same conditions which exist in foreign countries, no industry 
in America will need any protection. 

I should be glad to see the standard of the laborers of 
Europe brought up to our own standard of living and our own 
standard of wages. Those who believe in protection, however, 
will never permit our standard to be forced down to the level 
of that which exists in any European country, 

In 1920 Warren G. Harding was elected President, and in 
February of 1921 the emergency tariff bill was passed. It is 
said that one of the last official acts of President Wilson was 
to veto the emergency tariff bill. - 

In President Harding’s first message to Congress, speaking 
of agriculture, he said: 

One who values American prosperity and maintained American 
standards of wage and living can have no sympathy with the proposal 
that cory entry and the flood of imports will cheapen our costs of 
living. t is more likely to destroy our ee to buy. To-day 
American apricus is menaced, and its products are down to pre- 
war normals, yet we are endangering our fundemental industr; 
through the high cost of transportation from farm to market an 
through the influx of foreign farm products, because we offer, essen- 
tially unprotected, the best market in the world. It would be better 
to err in protecting our basic food industry than paralyze our 
farm activities in the world struggle for restored exchanges. 

The same emergency tariff bill that was vetoed by President 
Wilson was passed by a Republican Congress and signed by 
Warren G. Harding on the 27th day of May, 1921. The emer- 
gency tariff bill was fought by the Democratic Party with the 
same bitterness that all other protective tariff bills have been 
fought. They charged the Republican Party with playing a 
bunko game on the farmers. How well I remember the tears 
that were shed by some of the Senators on the other side of 
the Chamber for the poor farmers. They insisted that the 
emergency tariff bill would only add to the burdens of the 
farmer. One of their pet sayings was: 

Pt — farmer asks for bread and the Republican Party give him a 
one. 

They were sure that the emergency tariff bill would increase 
the farmer’s burdens. Like every other protective tariff bill 
that has ever been passed, Mr. President, it has been almost 
magical in its effects. It not only saved the live-stock industry 
from destruction but materially benefited every other industry 
to which it gave protection, 

Believing that the farmers and those interested in industries 
protected by the emergency tariff bill are the best judges of 
its effects, I sent out a few telegrams and asked them to advise 
me by wire what effect, the emergency tariff bill had had on their 
industries. 

I shall not take up the time of the Senate to-day if discussing 
the benefit of the emergency tariff bill to the farmer, but I send 
to the desk and ask to have read 134 telegrams which I have 
received. I believe that they answer very fully the resolution 
submitted by the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRI- 
son] and the inquiries which he has made as to the effect of 
the emergency tariff bill. Ever since the passage of the emer- 
gency tariff bill Senators on the other side have been demanding 
to know what benefits have accrued from it. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator desire to have them read now? 

Mr. GOODING. I desire to have them read, and I should like 
to have the Senator from Utah listen to them. I wish to say 
that the telegrams come from 29 different States in the Union, 
and I think they tell the story very fully. 

Mr. KING. If I may be pardoned, I wilt say to the Senator 
that I have a great many telegrams upon all sorts of questions, 
and I am sure some of them would be exceedingly instructive 
to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. GOODING. It is the Senator's privilege to present them. 
If there is one thing that is sacred to the American people, it is 
the right of petition, for that is about the only way the Ameri- 
can people can be heard. I ask that one telegram from each 
State may be read from the desk and that the remainder of the 
telegrams may be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the telegrams were read as requested, 
and all the telegrams were referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 

The telegrams will be found following the conclusion of Mr. 
Goopine’s speech, May 16. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wetter in the chair). The 
pending question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by 


and their corn and their livestock products, their prosperity, 
whether it be great or only moderate, would shrink to the vanish- 


the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] to the | ing point and ruin inevitably would overtake them. Of course, 


committee amendment on page 4, line 16. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, when I yielded the floor at the 
request of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne] I was dis- 
cussing the amendment which was offered by the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of that I want to call at- 
tention very briefly to an item which appears in this morn- 
ing’s New York Times. There has been a great deal of talk 
about foreign trade, and the distinguished Senator from Idaho, 
who has just delivered an historical address, as I am advised, 
though I have not had the pleasure of hearing it except now and 
then a sentence as I came into the Chamber, discussed the im- 
portance of what he denominated the home industry. 

We have a good many people in the United States, as I have 
had occasion heretofore to remark, who conceive that the pros- 
perity of the American people is dependent solely upon the home 
market, and that if there shall be any foreign market it will 
be disastrous to the home market. It is remarkable that many 
of those persons who are so solicitous for the home market are 
profoundly interested in finding foreign markets for our sur- 
plus products, appreciating, of course, as every sensible person 
must appreciate, that unless there shall be an outlet for the 
surplus goods produced in the United States there will be a 
subsidence of the wave of prosperity in the United States until 
it shall reach the level of a dead calm. 

Some business men, I should judge from this article which 
appears in the New York Times of this morning, convened 
yesterday in Philadelphia. There were bankers, manufacturers 
of locomotives, and farmers at the Ninth National Foreign 
Trade Convention, and they agreed, the article says, that 
the nations of the world were economically interdependent.” 
That view must be a shock to the tariff bloc and the agricultural 
bloc in the Senate. The troglodytes constituting the tariff 
bloc have insisted upon a policy which forbids exports and for- 
bids imports. ‘Their view has been and still is that there is no 
interdependence between nations; that each nation is a unit, 
standing isolated, like some great peak capped in snow and lost 
in the icy atmosphere of the ethereal blue, 

We have those narrow, provincial people nowadays, Mr. Presi- 
dent, who want the United States to be isolated as one of the 
peaks of the Himalayan Mountains is isolated. They do not 
believe in the interdependence of nations. They do not want 
to export any of our products, and, of course, it is anathema to 
sie to suggest the possibility of importing anything from other 
ands. 

I wonder how it is that some of these lobbyists—one of whom 
at least is now in the galleries, who is not an American citi- 
zen—have come here in the interest of these extortionate rates; 
I wonder why some of them left their home countries and came 
to America. Why did they not stay in other countries? 
not carry to its logical sequence the policy of national isola- 
tion? Why did some of the aliens who have been lobbying in 
the Gapitoh come to this country? Why did some of our Ger- 
man friends, our English friends, and others from foreign lands, 
who now seem so solicitous for what they denominate the home 
market, come to this country? They seem to assume we make 
a nice distinction between foreigners and foreign goods. 

One of these lobbyists recently went down to North Caro- 
lina and met there with some of the manufacturers of the tex- 
tile mills. The manufacturers were opposed, as all patriotic 
Americans ought to be opposed, to embargoes. This lobbyist, 
representing the du Ponts and the Dye Trust, secured a re- 
versal of the policy of the organization and an indorsement of 
the damnable and iniquitous policy of embargo. I should think 
Mr. Herty would enjoy the distinction he has of being a lobby- 
ist for corporations and. combines engaged in such nefarious 
business. 

But to return: 

Speakers at the opening session, attended by some 2,000 delegates 
from all sections of the United States and a number of foreign coun- 
tries, found themselves in accord on their diagnosis of the causes of 
the world’s trade depression. Their suggested remedies were based 

| upon the necessity of “a return to normal world trade conditions.” 
arp to minimize the importance of the foreign trade of the 
United States by asserting that it was only 10 or 15 per cent, as com- 
pared to domestic trade of 85 or 90 per cent, were declared “ danger- 
ı ously fallacious" by James S. Alexander, president of the National 
Bank of Commerce of New York. 
“The difference between normal business conditions and a 
Is no more then 15 or 20 per cent in volume,” Mr. Alexander red. 
“ Those who consider the mere ratio of foreign and domestic trade lose 


sight of the fact that without the foreign trade the domestic consum: 
tion would shrink and national prosperity wane.” ne 
Our farmers ought to know about that. Our farmers ought 


to know that if the foreign markets were closed to their wheat 


as I have indicated repeatedly, we can attain a certain degree 
of prosperity, a certain degree of wealth, by having a domestic 
market and having it all to ourselves. 
franchise from the State of New York for the construction of 
any commodity; tf I had a monopoly for that purpose; if New 
York were an independent State, so that it might exclude prod- 
ucts; and, pursuant to the monopoly, an exclusive act were 
passed, I could grow immensely rich under that monopolistic 
policy which had been, under this supposititious case, adopted by 
the State of New York. 


| 
| 


If I could obtain a 


But what about the people? It is much the same in con- 


nection with the State of Connecticut, to which I referred the 
other day. I concede that protection, protection per se, to the 
extent of excluding all products, may be beneficial, and un- 
doubtedly will be beneficial, at least temporarily, to those who 


have the monopoly. If I have the monopoly to carry passengers 
between Albany and New York, I will grow very prosperous in » 


the exercise of that monopoly. 

So, Mr. President, a manufacturing State may build up a 
tfemendous business, giving employment to a large number of 
people by supplying the home market with certain products; 
but if there shall be any competition at home or competition 
from abroad, prices necessarily would be reduced, and that 
reduction would be reflected in cheaper prices to the great con- 
suming public. Everybody wants the manufacturer and the 
farmer to obtain a reasonable price. What we are protesting 
against is the policy which puts it in the power of any indi- 
vidual or any corporation or any class or any group to impose 
burdens upon the people which are unjust, through the instru- 
mentality of tariff or any other laws. 

But I was calling attention to the views of the business men 
and farmers who recognize the importance of foreign exports, 
of foreign business, and who recognize the interdependence of 
nations. I continue the reading: 

In conclusion, Mr. Alexander said: 

“The welfare of other nations is so closely interwoven with that of 
the United States that if the question of our foreign trade is to be 
e with any were of breadth whatever it should be consid- 
ered the light of the de of these other nations. There can be no 
final recovery of the domestic trade in any nation until the normal 


international trade relations, which alone Support the great interna- 
tional division of labor, can be reestablished.” 


Mr. Julius H. Barnes, of Duluth, in a discussion of the effect 
of the collapse of foreign currency upon American markets, 
stated—this is not in quotation marks, and probably is the 
reporter’s deduction or interpretation of Mr. Barnes's re- 
marks: 

America d d the e t ket to dis f 60 t 
of C 708 and Bo p 1 cant of ner 
wheat, he declared, and unless these commodities could be sold to for- 

consumers the American farmer must suffer in a decline in the 
prices of the stuff he raises. 


Greater prosperity throu, eater foreign trade“ was the slogan 

sounded by Jamey 8 of the United States Steel Cor- 

2 and chairman of the national council, in opening the conven- 
n. 


The views of these distinguished men from various walks of 
life—bankers, manufacturers, representatives of agricultural 
interests—seem to me to be sound and should commend them- 
selves to the judgment of the Senators when they are framing 
tariff legislation. 

Mr. President, I have upon a number of occasions adverted 
to the fact that usually when we have heavy protective tariffs 
to the exclusion of any possible competition then behind those 
tariff walls combinations are formed. My good friend the junior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Enge] has been making some 
very enlightening speeches to the business men of the Nation, 
to trade organizations, and to chambers of commerce. His pur- 
pose is entirely praiseworthy, but I do not quite agree with his 
conclusions or his deductions. I believe that the policy which 
he is so earnestly promoting and which was exemplified in the 
resolution which we had before us a few days ago and which 
we silently laid in the tomb by our votes, if it were carried into 
execution, would be exceedingly dangerous to the American 


people. 

Mr. President, there are organizations which have patterned 
themselves according to the Eddy formula, and they have trade 
associations and open-price organizations, ostensibly for col- 
lecting information to be of advantage to them in trade; but, 
as the Supreme Court of the United States said in the Hard- 
wood Lumber Association case, that organization—and, of 


course, all which come within the same category—was an or- 
ganization in violation of the Sherman antitrust law and was 
subject to disintegration as a monopoly, and those who effectu- 
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ated the organization were subject to prosecution as criminals 
for violating the Sherman antitrust law. 

The trouble with many of the corporations of the United 
States is that they want to take advantage of the high tariff 
laws to control the domestic market and to form combinations 
in restraint of trade. I want all American business men to be 
prosperous. I want them to have a reasonable profit upon their 
capital, but I protest against these bulwarks erected through 
tariff laws and then, when foreign competition is destroyed, to 
permit organizations in the domestic market to combine in order 
to force the prices of commodities which the people must have 
to heights which make living almost unbearable and life 
oppressive to the great mass of American people. We have 
these hundreds of organizations. About a year or a year and a 
half ago I went in as an interested spectator and saw a meet- 
ing of some of the oil men. I have attended the meetings of a 
number of these organizations or groups. Ostensibly they get 
together for the purpose of talking over prices and giving infor- 
mation, but the result of it was, and the result always will be, 
that by some subtle influence, if not by some direct agreement, 
prices are fixed or conditions are so stabilized, to use a favorite 
expression, as that prices will either be raised to the injury of 
the people or prices will be prevented from falling. 

Adam Smith knew a good deal about human nature, and he 
said whenever people get together who are engaged in the same 
trade they will always conspire and combine for the purpose 
of their own profit. Now, I believe in competition. I believe 
in a competitive system because—and I want to say this in good 
faith to the business men of the United States, whose friend 
I am—unless we do have competition we are going to have 
Jovernment regulation and Government ownership. The best 
friend of the business men of the United States is the man 
who tells them to quit combinations and quit organizations for 
the purpose of maintaining prices. The best friend that the 
business man has in the United States is the one who tells him 
that there must be competition—honest competition, legitimate 
competition. The trouble has been with the business men that 
they do not want competition and they have conspired and com- 
bined, just like the Du Pont dye trust, which swallowed up a 
large number of organizations until to-day it has a capital of 
hundreds of millions of dollars, just like the allied chemical and 
dye organization which swallowed up a score or more of chem- 
ical organizations until it has become a colossus in size and a 
giant in the power which it exercises in the industrial life 
of the country. 

I have no objection to big business. Perhaps there are some 
economies which may be effectuated through large business 
organizations, and yet, as was pointed out by Mr. Justice Bran- 
deis, of the Supreme Court, before he went upon the bench, 
there are disadvantages in large organizations and in the end 
they may become top-heavy, and smaller organizations, eff- 
ciently managed, where genius has free play, will displace them, 
in part at least, in the market in which the big corporation felt 
that it was unchallenged and unchallengeable; that it was 
supreme. 

Mr. President, I notice in this morning’s liew York Times 
a statement which shows that building materials, brick and 
all those commodities which are necessary for the construction 
of houses, are again going up in price, not as the result of 
legitimate competition but because of combinations in re- 
straint of trade. It is reported that the main obstacle to the 
$10,000,000 building project by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. was the high cost of materials. Because of the practices 
of Wood, Wire, and Metal Lathers, Na 6, of Brooklyn, which 
were criminal and illegal, it was understood that the attention 
of the grand jury would be called to their operations. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Goopinc] had a 
telegram read at the Secretary’s desk in reference to the 
lumber industry in the Northwest. I have not yet had occa- 
sion to examine the lumber schedule, but my able colleague 
[Mr. Soor], if I make any observation respecting it, will cor- 
rect me if I am not right; but I was about to observe that I 
doubt whether the attention of his committee was called to 
the findings which I think the Federal Trade Commission re- 
cently filed with the Senate, a copy of which I asked be sent 
to the Attorney General, if one had not been sent to him, 
with respect to the operations of the lumbermen in the North- 
west. 

My understanding of the findings of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is that that lumber organization had been guilty of 
the same practices as those followed by the Hardwood Lumber 
Co., whose case came before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Members of the Hardwood Lumber Co., and I have 
no doubt members of the lumber organizations of the North- 
west, have been insisting upon high tariff rates upon their 


products. I am not going to pause to discuss whether tariff 
rates are necessary upon those products; I am only calling 
attention to the fact, Mr, President, that there is a tendency 
to-day in the United States, which is unfortunate, upon the 
part of so many of our business men to form associations and 
combinations to restrict competition or to destroy competition, 

I wish that my Republican friends upon the other side, 
whose voice will be more potential with those business inter- 
ests than mine will be, and I wish my able colleague [Mr. Smoor] 
and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumsprer] would 
tell the business men of the United States, and especially those 
who are to be the beneficiaries of this proposed tariff act, “If 
you exploit the people, if you charge rates for your commodi- 
ties and products that are unjust, if you seek to form combi- 
nations in restraint of trade. if you violate the Sherman law 
and the Clayton Act, then the very temple of your industry 
will be pulled down over your heads and industrial ruin and 
chaos will come to the American people.” 
other side of the Chamber ought to tell the business men of 
the United Statés that. The American business men who are 
to profit by these proposed tariff rates ought to be told, in the 
language of the able Senator from North Dakota in his opening 
speech, that they ought to be satisfied with “meager profits.” 
If they will do that, if the American business men will be fair, 
we are going to enter upon an era of prosperity, Mr. Presi- 
dent, no matter which party is in power; no matter whether 
we have the Simmons-Underwood law or this proposed law. 
My opinion is that this proposed law, however, will prove very 
injurious to the economic and industrial development of the 
country; that it will impede rather than advance; that it will 
limit the wide circle of prosperity which we should enjoy to 
narrow and more circumscribed limits. Of course, there is a 
difference of opinion, and my brethren upon the other side of 
the Chamber are entitled to their judgment, and it may be just 
as good as mine. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Capper in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I want to ask the Senator from Utah, does 
he believe if the Underwood-Simmons law, with wool and other 
agricultural products on the free list, were in force to-day 
there would be any prosperity at all in the West? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have stated to the Senator from 
Missouri and to the Senator from California that when we 
come to the wool schedule and the sugar schedule and the metal 
schedule, if I have an opportunity, I shall have something to 
say upon those schedules. I will say to the Senator that, in 
my judgment, the emergency tariff law, to which he has re- 
ferred and with the enactment of which he doubtless had much 
to do, does not affect the result at all. I want to say further, 
Mr. President, as I have stated on this floor, at least I have 
said so in public, that I have not accepted the view of some 
that tariff duties, either for revenue or for incidental protec- 
tion, must be laid upon raw materials. I have never taken that 
view at all, nor was that ever the Democratic view. It is the 
view of some Republicans; it is the view of some Democrats. 
I have found more Republicans—I am not saying this by way 
of criticism at all; I am merely stating what I regard as a 
fact which has come under my observation—who have advo- 
cated free raw materials than I have Democrats. I do not say 
there are more Republicans who do so, but I have had the good 
fortune to meet a large number of able Republicans who have 
favored free raw materials. I do not want to enter upon a 
discussion of those matters, as I desire to get through with this 
bill as soon as possible. If, however, the Senator wishes to ask 
me a further question I will yield. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I merely wish to say that 
those Republicans whom my friend from Utah has met who 
were in favor of free raw materials never served in the Senate 
or in the House of Representatives to frame Republican free- 
trade measures when the Republican Party was in power, The 
Republican Party has always given protection to what our 
Democratic friends call raw materials. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the able Senator from Idaho, I 
suppose, is competent to interpret the platform of his party, 
and the policies of his party. I might differ from him as to 
what his party had stood for, and what his party stands for 
now; but that is neither here nor there. 

Mr. President, I was about to advert to an observation or 
two made by the Senator from North Dakota and the Senator 
from New Mexico. The Senator from North Dakota, as I 
understood his explanation of this item, said, in substance, 
that the committee had first reached the conclusion that 
ammonium nitrate should be placed upon the free list. Later 
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the committee wobbled, to use his expression, and now a mem- 
ber of the committee, the senior Senator from New Jersey, 
offers an amendment asking that a duty of 1 cent a pound be 
placed upon ammonium nitrate. He would treat ammonium 
nitrate as if it were a delicate medicine. It is sold by the ton, 
and a duty of $20 a ton is what he desires upon ammonium 


nitrate. Why did the committee wobble? Of course, it is 
clear. Representatives of some corporations in the United 
States who are here in the Capitol, here in Washington, 
brought pressure to bear, undoubtedly, upon one or more of 
the Republican members of the committee for the purpose of 
transferring this commodity from the free to the dutiable list 
at the high rate of $20 per ton, 1 cent per pound. 

I wish to make one observation here as a result of the state- 
ment made by the Senator from New Jersey, if I understood 
him correctly, in which he alluded to the War Department. 

There are some men down in the War Department—in the 
chemical-warfare section of it—who are so closely related to 
the Du Ponts and the lobbyists of the dye monopoly here that 
you can not tell one from the other. The Chemical Foundation, 
and the American Dyes Institute, and the Du Pont corporation, 
through its agencies, collaborating and conniving with some of 
those officers in the chemical-warfare section, have tried to 
bring the pressure of the War Department to bear in behalf of 
some of these schedules. If some of the officials of the Govern- 
ment in the War Department would attend to their business a 
little more and cease their lobbying activities they would be 
doing better service to. their country. Some of them ought to 
be driven out of the chemical-warfare section of the War De- 
partment and turned over to the Du Ponts, where they belong, 
and to the dye monopoly, whose brand apparently they seem to 
desire to wear. Some of those members of the chemical-warfare 
section have lobbied, or have attempted to develop public segti- 
ment by going through the country making exhibitions of the 
products of the dye industry. 

I think that the Du Pont corporation—the Allied Chemical 
and Dye Corporation—and the other trusts and combinations 
that are to be the beneficiaries of this chemical schedule do 
not need the War Department as allies to effectuate their pur- 
poses, but they have been getting very generous support from 
some of the officers of the War Department. They have been 
fooled and imposed upon by the dye lobby as they have tried to 
impose, ignorantly, their views upon others. 

Mr. President, I ask again, why did the committee wobble? 
Why did the committee put this item on the free list and then 
submit to a change to 1 cent per pound, or $20 per ton? I am sure 
the members of the committee did not do it of their own volition. 
The initiative was by some interested party. Who was the inter- 
ested party or parties? I will leave it for the Senators and for 
the country to determine. I make no complaint w ver 
against the committee. I am not attempting in any to 
criticize their actions. I am merely reciting a fact which was 
disclosed in the honest and frank and courageous statement of 
the able chairman of the committee. 

I know the pressure to which this committee is subjected, 
Mr. President; and I believe that the members of the com- 
mittee feel constrained, because of their positions on the com- 
mittee, after action has been taken, to support schedules or 
items or rates which, if they were left to their own judgment, 
they would not support in the form in which those schedules 
or items or rates appear in the pending bill. Probably I should 
do the same if I were upon the committee. There is a sort 
of a comradeship, I suppose, and a solidarity of action that 
it is felt must be maintained; and yet, when we come to con- 
sider these things vital to the interest of the American people, 
it does seem to me that we ought te act upon our independent 
judgment. However, I make no comment upon that, other 
than to say that it has been disclosed now that after action 
was taken—action which undoubtedly was correct—we are 
forced to consider a proposition in the interest of certain manu- 
facturing concerns in the United States. s 

The Senator from North Dakota made another observation, 
and I want to call that to the attention of the chairman of 
the agricultural bloc, and to the attention of the chairman of 
the tariff bloc, the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprnc]. 
I do not see him here now. These distinguished gentlemen 
profess to have supreme interest in the agriculturist, and they 
have. They are absolutely sincere in their desire for the de- 
velopment and welfare of agriculture; but the Senator from 
North Dakota has stated that if you put this duty of 1 cent 
a pound, or $20 a ton, upon ammonium nitrate, you must have 
a compensatory duty upon dynamite and other explosives, 
which are largely used now by the farmers in the removal 
of stumps, in the removal of stone and rock from their fields, 
and for various other purposes; and, of course, in our mining 


operations and railroad building and in the digging of foun- 
dations for our buildings we use millions of pounds of dynamite 
and other explosives annually in the United States. 

The compensatory duty, my good friend from North Dakota 
says, will be eight-tenths of a cent per pound. I do not know 
how much it will be. I do not think the Senator knows. I 
have no doubt that the committee will recommend that, but 
we do not know what form it will assume before we get 
through. The committee may be called together again to con- 
sider the question of a compensatory duty with respect to these 
commodities, and the same pressure which has caused the 
committee to wobble upon this item, or other pressure, may 
cause them to wobble upon the compensatory duty, and it may 
be 1 cent or 13 cents. No one knows. I repeat, however, that, 
even if this compensatory duty shall be fixed at eight-tenths of 
1 cent, we do not know what additions or accretions will be 
made to the price of the finished product as it is carried on 
to the ultimate consumer. 

No one can tell that. It is a mere conjecture, and I shall 
waste no time in making speculations. I only say this to our 
farmer friends here, whom the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Moses] has designated in a rather facetious way, most of 
them lawyers, one farmer, I think; I want to say to these 
Senators who love the farmers: When you vote for this 
eleventh-hour amendment offered by the Senator from New 
Jersey you are voting to increase the price of dynamite and 
other explosives to the farmers, to the miners, to the builders, 
and to a large number of the people of our country. You are 
striking at American industry. By this tariff you are putting 
more money into the pockets of the trust. 

But they say—and the Senator from North Dakota is right— 
we have not manufactured very much ammonium nitrate in 
the United States. I have here a part of a page from the 
Tariff Summary which deals with this subject. I read that 
this product, in addition to being used for explosive purposes 
and in explosive mixtures, is used as an anesthetic, as laughing 
gas. Production was greatly increased during the war to sup- 
ply the demand for explosives. The imports in 1915 were more 
than 3,500,000 pounds, and they have greatly increased, so that 
for the last nine months they aggregate more than 30,000,000 
pounds, with a unit value of 6 cents per pound. That would 
mean the foreign export price. I might add that the. pre-war 
price was 53 cents per pound, and the present domestic price 
is only from 5} to 63 cents per pound. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President. 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Would the Senator object to bringing his 
fone down now to the latest data we have on the importa- 

ons? 

Mr. KING. I have it right here, and I was going to put it 
in, but the Senator may put it in. 

Mr. McCUMB I was going to say that the imports for 
the nine months ending March, 1922, amounted to 44,290,786 
pounds, and the imports during the nine-months period ending 
as I have stated, if continued for a year, would amount to 
59,000,000 pounds a year; and inasmuch as in previous years 
our consumption has been about 30,000,000 pounds per year, 
the Senator can see the immense amount that is coming in over 
our former use. 2 

I am of the opinion that we are getting a much broader use, 
which justifies the greater imports; but the Senator can easily 
see that where the opinion of the committee might be very 
much divided a month ago, for instance, with this additional in- 
formation brought down to date they might very well take a 
view that would lean to the other side, to the protection side of 
the case. 

If the Senator will allow me right there, in reference to one 
remark that he made about people being here and influencing 
the committee—— 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will say to the Senator that no one has 
been before the committee at all except a member of the com- 
mittee upon this subject, and that the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] at all times from the very beginning 
has insisted upon the 1-cent duty. Of course, what ones of 
his own constituents may have visited him I can not say, but 
he has been consistent throughout. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the accurate figures for the year 
1921—and I was about to give them when the Senator inter- 
rupted me—are 50,163,622 pounds. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I carried that to March of 1922, and took 
the year ending at that time. í 

Mr. KING. I have secured these figures from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
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Mr. President, may I make one observation, not quite ger- 
mane to what the Senator has said, but his position, I think, 
warrants it? Some people take the position that wheneyer it 
is disclosed that there is an importation, some evil has come to 
the United States, or is about to come to the United States. I 
wonder what we would think if other nations took that view 
when they witness the tremendous importations from our coun- 
try to theirs, or the exportations from our country which con- 
stitute importations into their country? 

Mr. MoCUMBER. I will state to the Senator about the 
view they take. They wish that that were not so, but they 
say to themselves, “This is the cheapest market that we can 
get the article in, and therefore we have to purchase it from 
the United States,” not through love of us but because they 
can get it cheaper here. If they could get it cheaper some- 
where else, they would get it there. 

Mr. KING. I think that the Senator, and many of my other 
Republican friends, as well as some of our American political 
economists—Professor McLoughlin, for instance, and others— 
have taken too narrow a view of this question. They have not 
taken into account the fact that we are in what might be de- 
nominated a transitory state. We were a young country, with 
enermous undeveloped resources, Naturally, soon after the 
establishment of this Republic, and for an indefinite period 
thereafter, the attention of the people would be taken in the 
development of the agricultural resources of the country. That 
is always the case. Agriculture precedes manufacture, 

Then, as the lands are taken possession of and cultivated and 
cities are founded and urban population is created the people 
turn to manufacturing. We had immense deserts to cross, 
prairies to inhabit, railroads to be constructed, bridges to be 
built, mountains to. be tunneled, and for years the great con- 
structive genius of the great American people, perhaps the 
greatest in the world, was devoted largely to the big enterprises 
of which I have spoken. Some of our political economists, when 
they see that we have been importing a good many things, as 
well as exporting, rush to the conclusion that that is wrong, 
that we ought to stop at once, and they jump to the conclusion 
that we must pnt a high tariff duty on in order to compel the 
diversion of capital from some industries which are remarkably 
profitable into other less profitable lines of industry. 

The Senator from North Dakota is a practical man, as well 
as a student of world conditions and of political economy, and 
he knows that whenever capital is glutted in a given market it 
seeks an outlet in some other. When we had harnessed the 
East and the West with iron rails and the railroad business 
ceased to be profitable, then capital, which had been invested in 
railroads, went into other things, 

So it will be that, as the needs of the people demand, capital 
which formerly was engaged in one line of business will be 
diverted and employed in another. We do not build our indus- 
tries overnight; there is no Aladdin’s lamp which will touch an 
industry and cause it to spring full fledged from the brow of 
Jove as Minerva, the pagan goddess, did; but we build our in- 
dustries as we need them, The great industries of Connecticut, 
the industries of Pennsylvania, and of the other manufacturing 
States, were not built overnight, but as the needs of the people 
require capital goes to satisfy those needs, aud development 
ensues. : 

So I do not regard it as a calamity or as a misfortune that we 
find some industry in the United States that is not as fully 
developed as it is in some other countries; that we do not find 
manufacturers here making many little articles which are manu- 
factured in other countries, 

As I indicated the other day, American business men and 
manufacturers have preferred quantity and big things to the 
little things. So Irish lace and Belgian lace, and originally 
Swiss watches, and things upon which a vast amount of hand 
labor was applied, we have rather spurned, preferring that the 
technician, the slow, plodding German, as we have been pleased 
to denominate him, and others overseas, with their patience, 
might have, I will not say, undisputed sway in those fields, but 
that they might have rather a free field. But whenever we see 
others profit in anything, we will apply capital for the deyelop- 
ment of the products which belong to that particular industry. 

Mr. President, coming to this particular item, we have in the 
United States such vast quantities of the primary articles, if I 
may use that expression, which enter into ammonium nitrate 
that we can beat the world. The Haber process, of which the 
Senator from New Jersey spoke, we have here. The American 
Cyanamid Co. is now operating, and if not using the Haber 
process for making cyanamid, is employing some other nitrogen 
fixation process, which it regards as superior to the Haber 
process. 

® 


We can manufacture all sorts of nitrogenous substances, pro- 
duce all sorts of aluminum substances, compounds, and salts in 
the United States as cheaply as they can be produced anywhere: 


else in the world, if not cheaper. There is no necessity for this 


tariff. It will swell the profits of big concerns, notably the Gen- 
eral Chemical Co., which is a branch of the great Allied Chem- 
ical & Dye Corporation, of which I have spoken. It is manufac- 
tured by Powers, Weightman & Rosengarten, and by others. 
They would be the beneficiaries of this amendment. 

In my opinion, Mr. President, the Senate ought to reject tha: 
amendment offered by ‘the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. SIMMONS obtained the floor. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorunr,. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Borah Glass McCumber pheppard 
Brandegee Gooding McKellar Shortridge 
Broussard Hale McKinley ons 
Calder Harreld cLean Smoot 
Capper Harris McNary Stanle; 
Caraway Harrison Nelson Sutherland 
Colt Heflin Newberry Swanson 
Culberson Johnson Nicholson Townsend 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Norris Underwood 
Dial Jones, Wash, Oddie Wadsworth 
Edge Kellogg Overman alsh, 88. 
Hikins Kendrick Page Watson, Ga, 
Fletcher ‘Keyes Phipps Watson, Ind. 
France Pittman eller 
Frelinghuysen Lad Poindexter Willis 

Gerry La Follette Pomerene 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-three Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. ‘ 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 8 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
from North Carolina, if there is no one else to speak on ‘this 
question, if he will not let us vote upon it at this time? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield for that purpose. : 

Mr. KING. Let the amendment be stated. ` 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. : 

The READING CLERK. On page 4, line 16, in lieu of the word 
“nitrate,” proposed to be stricken out, insert “ammonium ni- 
trate, 1 cent per pound.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the: 

dment to the amendment, 

Mr. KING. On that I call for the yeas and nays. , 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. : 

Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. New], 
which I transfer to the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Suretps], and vote “nay.” i 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). E 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Cameron]. Being unable to obtain a transfer, I refrain from 
voting. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. COLT (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Florida IMr. 
TRAMMELL]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from: 
Delaware [Mr. bu Pont] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. GLASS. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. DmLINGHAM], who is necessarily absent. 
I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (after having voted in the afflrma- 
tive). I transfer my general pair with the senior Senator from: 
Mississippi [Mr. Wit11ams] to the senior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Crow] and permit my vote to stand. j 

Mr. EDGE. I transfer my general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] to the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (after having voted in the negative). T 
understand the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr]’ 
has not voted. 

The VIOE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. ' 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts. I transfer that pair to the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. GLASS. I find that I can transfer my general pair with 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DitincHam] to the senior 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucock], which I do, and vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I transfer my general pair with 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. Frrnanp] to the senior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. RED] and vote “nay.” 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I transfer my general pair with the 
Senator from 3 be wae) ito the junior Senator 
from O n [Mr. STANFIELD] and vo yea.” 

Mr. STANLEY. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Ernst]. I transfer that pair to the senior 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHuRsT] and vote “nay. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to announce that if the senior Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Rreep] were present, he would vote 
“ na Ayi 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I transfer my general pair with the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] to the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Spencer] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). Has the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] 
voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. . 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Virginia 
stated that he might have to be away and I promised to take 
care of him with a pair if he could not be present. I find, 
however, that I can transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Swanson] to the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Rawson], which I do, and let my vote stand. 

I wish to announce that the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
STERLING] is paired with the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. SMITH]. 

I also wish to announce that the senior Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Curtrs] is detained on business of the Senate. 

The result was announced—yeas 85, nays 24, as follows: 


YEAS—35. 
Brandegee Gooding McCumber Poindexter 
Broussard ale McKinley Shortridge 
Bursum Harreld McLean Sutherland 
Calder Johnson Nelson Townsend 
Colt Jones, Wash Newberry Wadsworth 
Edge Kell Nicholson Watson, Ind. 
Elkins Kendrick Oddie Weller 
France Keyes Page Willis 
Frelinghuysen Ladd Phipps 
NAYS—24. 

rah Ger Kin Pomerene 
88 ——— la Follette Sheppard 
Caraway Harris McKellar Simmons 
Culberson Harrison Norris Stanley 
Dial Heflin Overman Underwood 
Fletcher Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Walsh, Mass. 

NOT VOTING—37. fe 

hurst Hitchcock Pepper Sterling 
Sa Lenroot Ransdell Swanson 
Cameron Lod Rawson Trammell 
Crow McCormick Reed Walsh, Mont. 
Cummins McNary Robinson Warren 
Curtis Moses Shields Watson, Ga, 
Dillingham Myers Smith < Williams 

u Pont New Smoot 

Ernst Norbeck Spencer 
Fernald Owen Stanfield 


So Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN’s amendment to the committee amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee as amended. 

Mr. KING, Mr. President, I wish to congratulate the agri- 
cultural bloc and Senators upon the other side of the Chamber 
upon their fidelity to the interests of the American people and 
the farmers. I hope the newspapers will carry the joyful news 
that the Republicans by this vote have stated to the farmers, 
to the miners, to the road builders, to those who use explosives 
and dynamite that they have made a present of 8 cents per 
pound to the vested interests and the trusts. I congratulate the 
people upon having such splendid representatives on the other 
side of the Chamber. : 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Utah should extend his congratulations to those who believe in 
protecting American industry and keeping independent in this 
country those products which are necessary for national de- 
fense and not turning over the domination of this industry to 
Germany. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
having charge of the bill with reference to an item on which 
we voted yesterday, when the Senate added “bicarbonate,” in 
line 14, on page 4. Does that still leave the matter in such 
form that when we get through with the committee amend- 
ments a Senator can offer an amendment relative to the rate 
agreed upon on that item? 

Mr, MCCUMBER. Of course, the Senate can change any rate 
when the bill comes into the Senate or after we have passed 
upon the committee amendments. I stated yesterday that bi- 
carbonate is interchangeable with ammonium carbonate and 
that the prices are about the same, and therefore it was inserted 
so as to take it out of the basket clause and give it practically 
the same rate. 
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Mr. TOWNSEND. I realized that. I simply wanted it 
understood that later, when we get into the Senate, we can pro- 
pose a change in the rate on ammonium carbonate. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state the inquiry, 

Mr. KING. Is it necessary to reserve a vote in the Senate 
upon this matter? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that it is 
not necessary. 

Mr. KING. I desire to give notice that I shall move, when 
we reach the free list, to transfer this item to the free list, and 
if defeated in that I shall ask for a Separate vote upon the 
action of the Senate as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr, President, I shall take but a brief time 
to discuss the two items in this paragraph designated as am- 
monium phosphate and ammonium sulphate. Both of these 
items are used yery largely, and one of them chiefly as a fer- 
tilizer, the first item, ammonium phosphate, not being used to 
T such a great extent as the second item, ammonium sul- 
phate. 

I will first direct attention to ammonium phosphate. The 
Tariff Commission, referring to that product, says: 

There are two important ammonium phosphates, the monammonium 
phosphate and the diammonium phosphate. These are of little com- 
mercial 3 compared with the other ammonlum compounds, but 
are used in the manufacture of fireproof cloth and paper and for 
medicinal purposes. The sodium salt of acid ammonium phosphate has 
important analytical uses. There is a fertilizer known as Ammo-Phos 
sold in two grades; one grade contains 13.per cent ammonia and 47 
per cent “available phosphoric acid,“ the other contains 
ammonia and 20 per cent “available phosphoric acid.” 

That product, I say, is very largely used as a fertilizer. In 
fact, in the sections of country where tobacco, cotton, and pota- 
toes are raised that product, with ammonium sulphate, consti- 
tutes probably the largest element that enters into the fertilizer 
that is used. 

The usual formula of the fertilizers that are chiefly used in 
the southern section of the United States is designated as 
8-3-3 or 8-4-4. The 8 per cent represents acid phosphate, the 
4 per cent ammonia, and the 4 per cent potash. Before the 
World War the prices of fertilizer in this country were very 
high. They advanced to exceedingly high levels during that 
war, but for some reason, I do not know exactly why, it has 
been very difficult for the users of fertilizer to resort to any 
method by which they have been able to induce or to coerce the 
producers of fertilizers to reduce their prices to the same level, 
or anything like the same level, to which the prices of agricul- 
tural products have been reduced. So, to a very large extent, 
we are paying now for fertilizers prices upon one level—and a 
very high level—and we are getting for the crops which we 
raise through the use of those materials a very low price. 

In the year 1920 the tobacco growers of the South, in many 
instances, were not able to sell their tobacco for enough to pay 
for the fertilizers used in cultivating the plants, and in many 
instances during that year the receipts from the cotton crop 
were not much more than sufficient to pay the fertilizer bill. 
I do not know of anything, therefore, that is so essential to the 
development of the agriculture of the United States, especially 
in that part of the country from which I come, as cheap fer- 
tilizer. I raise both cotton and tobacco, and use large quanti- 
ties of fertilizer. I raised cotton and tobacco before we began 
to use fertilizer to any considerable extent, and I can state as 
a fact from personal knowledge that we have been able prac- 
tically to double the yield of our lands planted in cotton by the 
use of a moderate amount of fertilizer, and we have been able 
to add at least one-third to the yield of our tobacco lands. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. What kind of fertilizer is used in the Sen- 
ator’s section of the South? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The fertilizer which we generally use con- 
sists of 8 parts of acid phosphate, 4 parts ammonia, and from 
3 to 4 parts potash. As I have stated, the formula is 8-3-3 
or 8-4-4 generally; but the proportion of the ingredients may 
be changed as desired. What I have stated, however, is the 
ordinary formula which is used in the production of cotton and 
tobacco. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield ot the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. DIAL. I should like to ask the Senator from North 
Carolina is it not more important now than heretofore that 
farmers should use fertilizer on cotton in order to rush the 
crop to maturity before the ravages of the boll weevil become 
So serious? Is not the boll weevil much worse later in the 
season? 

Mr. SIMMONS. What the Senator from South Carolina 
stated is unquestionably true. The advent of®the boll weevil 


20 per cent 
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makes it necessary for us to use a large quantity of fertilizer 
in order to advance the crop as rapidly as possible, to the point 
where the boll weevil can not so successfully attack it. The 
boll weevil arrives rather late in the season, and if we can get 
our cotton bolls well matured before its arrival it does not do 
much damage. In order to stimulate the crop and to obtain 
a rapid growth it is necessary that we shall use more fertilizer 
than heretofore has been the custom. 

There are some States where so much fertilizer is not used, 
but I state it as an undoubted fact with reference to agri- 
culture in the South that the use of fertilizer in liberal quan- 
tities has nearly doubled the yield of the staple crops which 
we produce. If we can get the necessary fertilizer at a reason- 
able price it will mean prosperity, but if we have to pay a high 
price for the fertilizer and the crops are largely absorbed in 
paying for it, of course it will mean adversity to the southern 
farmer. I suppose the same is to some extent, but not to so 
great an extent, true of the farmers in other sections of the 
country where fertilizers are used. The price of fertilizer is 
too high now, and there is a crying need that its price be 
reduced instead of increased. 

Mr. President, this is a proposition to increase the price 
through the tariff on one of the chief elements that enter into 
the fertilizer which we use in a large section of the United 
States. I haye had a calculation made with reference to the 
increase that will probably result from the additional duty 
proposed in this item. The total consumption in 1920 of am- 
monium sulphate alone for fertilizer use was about 433,000 
short tons. The proposed Senate increase in duty of $5 per ton 
will therefore cost the American farmers at least $2,165,000 
per year additional. 

Mr. President, there seems to be no necessity for an increase 
in the duty on this commodity. 

Mr. SMOOT. The rate proposed in the bill is a decrease. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is a decrease? 

Mr. SMOOT. The duty on ammonium sulphate is decreased 
from three-fifths of a cent to one-fourth of a cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator mean a decrease from the 
present law? 

Mr. SMOOT, I mean from the House bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will not the Senator understand that I 
am not talking about the House bill? I am talking about the 
present law. Under the act of 1913 the duty on ammonium 
phosphate was 1 cent a pound, Under the act of 1909 it was 
25 per cent, while under the Senate amendment it is 1} cents 
a pound; that is to say, the proposed duty is a half a cent 
a pound more than that of the present law. I will explain, 
if necessary, to the Senator from Utah that that is what I 
meant a little while ago when I said the duty had been in- 
creased ; it constitutes an increase over the present law of one- 
half of 1 cent per pound. That means, of course, $10 a ton. 
Ammonium phosphate is not a very high-priced element as 
compared with the price of some of the elements out of which 
fertilizer is made, but the duty proposed amounts to $10 a ton. 

I thought I had the consumption figures here, but I find 
I have not, but, according to my recollection of these two com- 
modities, there are consumed about 433,000 tons, or probably 
something in excess of that. At any rate, according to my 
recollection—and I am speaking now from recollection—the 
additional amount which by reason of the increased duty will 
be added to the cost of the two elements which I am now dis- 
cussing, phosphate of ammonia and sulphate of ammonia, runs 
into ons of dollars. That, of course, is a very serious mat- 
ter to the farmers in certain sections of the country where fer- 
tilizers are extensively used. 

What is the justification for the proposed duty? According 
to the statistics the imports of ammonium phosphate decreased 
from a maximum of 68,039 pounds—not tons, but pounds—in 
1911 to about 7,000 pounds in 1913. Seven thousand pounds 
is only 8} tons, which is not enough fertilizer for 25 acres of 
cotton or of tobacco. The imports increased sharply to 205,742 
pounds in 1914. That would be equivalent to about 100 tons, 
which would not much more than fertilize 500 or 600 acres of 
land. In 1920 the imports of this product fell to 12,917 pounds, 
a quantity equal to 6} tons, valued at $1,509. During the first 
nine months of 1921 the imports of this product, the duty on 
which it is now for some mysterious reasons proposed to in- 
crease by adding $10 to every ton that the farmer uses, were 
1,976 pounds, not quite 1 ton. 

I should like very much to be advised why, in the face of 
those figures, it has been thought necessary to increase the 
duty. There never have been more than a hundred tens im- 
ported at best, and the importations have gradually worked 
themselves down, under the 1 per cent duty of the present law, 
to the point where importations do not amount to 1 ton in 
nine months, 


Now, Mr. President, I pass from that item, and I take up am- 
monium sulphate. 
3 Tariſt Commission says, speaking about ammonium sul- 


The largest use in normal times is in the manufacture of fertilizers. 


And I think that is absolutely true, 

The changes with reference to that in the rates of duty are 
as follows: 

In the act of 1913 this product was on the free list. In the 
act of 1909, the Payne-Aldrich Act, this product was on the free 
list. This product always has been on the free list in our 
tariff bills. This is the first time it has ever been suggested 
that this great base of the fertilizer used by the farmers of this 
country should be put on the dutiable list. It is true that the 
duty carried in the Senate bill is not a high duty. It is one- 
fourth of a cent per pound. That would amount to $5 a ton. 
I ask the question there that I asked before, and I am doing it 
in perfect good faith: Why the necessity? It certainly does not 
grow out of past import condiftons or present import conditions. 
There must be behind these increases, moving the 
committee to impose this duty, besides the conditions growing 
out of our import trade in these products; and I should like 
very much to know what it is. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as far as ammonium sulphate is 
concerned, it will make no difference whatever to the farmer, 
because if there is a duty upon ammonium sulphate the farmer 
mI not buy ammonium sulphate, but he will buy nitrate of 

a 


Mr. SIMMONS. Why, certainly. : 

Mr. SMOOT. Because the only element of value as far as 
the fertilizer is concerned is the nitrogen content, either in the 
nitrate of soda or in the ammonium sulphate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘True. 

Mr. SMOOT. So, if Congress imposes a duty upon ammonium 
sulphate, then, as far as the users of fertilizer are concerned, 
92 755 not buy ammonium sulphate but they will buy nitrate 
of soda. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Nitrate of soda made out of ammonium 
phosphate. That is one of the elements, 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is the nitrogen content of the nitrate of 


soda. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand that. 

Mr, SMOOT. Therefore, if a duty is put upon ammonium 
sulphate, then, of course, the fertilizer manufacturers, as I 
have said, will not buy ammonium sulphate; they will buy 
nitrate of soda. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. i 

Mr. SMOOT. Because the value of either one of them is 
only in the content of the nitrogen in the finished product. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator think that he can put a 
duty upon any element of a finished product that does not enter 
into the cost of the production of that product? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, no; but the Senator says that the pur- 
chaser of the fertilizer in one case may buy ammonium sul- 
phate just as he would to-day if the price of ammonium sul- 
phate is lower than that of nitrate of soda, but if nitrate of 
soda is lower as to the nitrogen content then he will buy the 
soda instead of the ammonium; and I say that there is an in- 
consistency here, because one is on the free list and one is 
dutiable. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have told the Senator that the Tariff 
Commission has stated that the largest use of this product, 
ammonium sulphate, is in the manufacture of fertilizer. ) 

Mr. SMOOT. It has, and that is true. j 

Mr. SIMMONS. And I have told the Senator that the fer- 
tilizer we use is.a fertilizer manufactured very largely out of 
this product. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but I wanted to call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the fact that ammonium sulphate competes with nitrate 
of soda, and when one is higher than the other, of course they 
will not purchase the one that is higher, and we haye left 
nitrate of soda on the free list. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, that may be so, Mr. President, but why 
place a duty on ammonium sulphate when the competing article, 
nitrate of soda, is left on the free list? Why not safeguard the 
farmer by placing both ammonium sulphate and nitrate of soda 
on the free list, when there is absolutely no sound reason 
to place a duty on either? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can not consider what is going 
to happen to an industry which uses one of the articles without 
taking into consideration the question of the other article, and 
what I said was not by way of criticism of what the Senator 
said. I simply wanted to call his attention to the fact that 
the situation existing in the law to-day is that nitrate of soda 
is on the free list, and it competes with sulphate of ammonium, 
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used for exactly the same purpose as far as fertilizer is con- 
cerned, and the value of either one of them depends upon the 
nitrogen content, 

Mr. SIMMONS. And what I want to do is to put them both 
on the free list, as I have stated to the Senator. 

Now, Mr. President, I simply want to give—I said I would 
take only a few minutes—the imports of this product, so that 
it may be clearly seen that there is nothing in the import situa- 
tion that calls for this duty upon this element of fertilizer: 

Imports reached a maximum of 103,251 short tons in 1911, then 
decreased steadily to 8,983 tons in the fiscal year of 1918. 

Then they give the later statistics, The later statistics show 
that in 1920 the quantity imported was 1,993 tons; in the first 
nine months of 1921, 3,089 tons; showing a falling off since 1911 
of 100,000 tons, or 8,000 tons imported now as against 103,000 
tons imported in 1911. 

Mr. President, imports have not only fallen down to a mini- 
mum, a perfectly negligible quantity, but we have been export- 
ing and are now exporting this product in large quantities. 

Exports are not shown prior to 1920, in which year (calendar) they 
were 66,714 short tons, valued at $7,433,350, and for nine months of 
1921, 67,422 tons, valued at $4,119,858, 

That is to say, Mr. President, we are exporting twenty times 
as much of this product as we are importing. If the Senators 
representing the majority think they can justify taking this 
product from the free list and putting a duty upon it to protect 
the American producer against foreign competition in the face 
of these figures, I say, let them go to it, but it will be an absurd 
act and a useless tax upon the American farmer. 

Mr. President, I wish to suggest to the Senator in charge of 
this bill that as these two products have a very important con- 
nection with fertilizer, one of them being chiefly used as fer- 
tilizer, and as there is later in the bill an item relating to 
potash, which is one of the chief elements of fertilizer, it might 
save time and it might lead probably to more satisfactory re- 
sults if we should postpone the consideration of this matter until 
we reach the paragraph dealing with potash, and then discuss to- 
gether these three items, all relating to fertilizer. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I should be disposed to do 
almost anything that I thought would facilitate the final dis- 
position of this bill. If the Senator feels that it will assist, as 
I admit that the potash schedule and this schedule are some- 
what related to each other, I have no serious objection to pass- 
ing to the next proposition; but I should like to have all the 
discussion that Senators are ready to present at this time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will say to the Senator that if we take 
up this subject now I think it will lead to an extensive discus- 
sion of the fertilizer question, and when we get to potash we 
will go over exactly the same ground, and the discussion can 
be directed to all three of the items at one time instead of two 
of them now and one of them later. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, exactly what paragraphs or 
what items does the Senator wish to pass over? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The two relating to ammonium phosphate 
and ammonium sulphate. 

Mr. LODGE. Those two? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Those two. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator does not propose-to pass over 
the liquid anhydrous ammonia? 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘There is no ‘change in that. 

Mr. LODGE. No change in the House rate? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No change in the House rate; no. 

Mr. LODGE. It is only those two? 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘That is to say, there is no amendment as to 
that, and we are dealing now with amendments, as I under- 
stand. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator wants to pass over those two 
items? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; that is all. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. I offered an amendment making the duty on ammonium 
nitrate 1 cent per pound. I understand that the committee 
amendment as amended has not been agreed to, while my amend- 
ment has been agreed to. I should like to have that voted 
on and settled, because it bears no relation to this. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thought we had voted on that this after- 
noon. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. No; the committee amendment as 
amended has not been agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Was in the chair). 
The Chair understands that the question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment as amended. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection to a vote on that, 

Mr. LODGE. What is that vote? 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. That is the ammonium nitrate, 1 
cent per pound, 

Mr. LODGE. I only want to get at what we are doing. We 
have stricken out the words “ ammonium nitrate.” EN 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment as amended. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. The committee amendment has 
been amended by adding after “ammonium nitrate” and the 
comma the words “ammonium nitrate, 1 cent per pound.” 

Mr. LODGE. As the bill reads, with amendments, the com- 
mittee proposes to strike out the words “ammonium nitrate,” 
and then “ perchlorate” to get the change of a comma, so that 
it would read: 

Ammonium perchlorate and anrmonium phosphate, 
pound, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the amendment that was adopted, offered by the Senator from 
New Jersey, comes in after the words “ammonium nitrate.” 
Let the Secretary state the amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. The words “ammonium nitrate” have to be 
replaced in the bill at that point. Of course, I do not pretend 
to know what is proposed, except what is shown by the print 
before me. We do not want to say “ammonium nitrate” twice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the Secretary again report 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New Jersey to the 
committee amendment, which amendment to the amendment has 


14 cents per 


been agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. The Senator from New Jersey ` 
proposed 

Mr. LODGE. I am aware of what he proposed. What I am 


trying to find out is what has been done with the amendments 
in their order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair understands the 
question now is on the committee amendment as amended by 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New Jersey. If the 
motion shall prevail, the words “ammonium nitrate” will be 
stricken out, and in lieu thereof will be inserted the words 
“ammonium nitrate, 1 cent per pound.“ 

Mr. LODGE. That is all right; that is perfectly compre- 
hensible. 8 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee as amended. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thought we had voted on it, but I under- 
stand the Senator from New Jersey to say we have not. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I said my amendment to the amend- 
ment had been agreed to, but the committee amendment as 
amended has not been agreed to. I ask that the committee 
amendment as amended be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment as amended. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I have no desire to inter- 
rupt, or throw a monkey wrench into the machinery at this 
stage of the proceedings, but I understood we were acting only 
on committee amendments. The committee amendment was 
merely to strike out the words in reference to ammonium, but 
this is an amendment to insert a rate, which is entirely new 
matter. It is an individual amendment. I merely want to 
eall attention to that fact. I am not going to disturb the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey. He need not be alarmed. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The Senator can not disturb me, 
because it is not my amendment, but a committee amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The committee amendment fixed no rate. 
I was not in the Chamber when the amendment to the amend- 
ment was originally offered. The Senate had a right to pass 
on the committee amendment so far as it went, but the Chair 
ruled the other day that it is not in order to strike an item 
from a section of the bill and put it on the free list. There is 
no difference in principle between that and putting a different 
rate on an item, which is an individual matter. 

Mr. LODGE. This is a committee amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It was reported from the com- 
mittee. It was a committee amendment, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand the committee approved 
the amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. They had a right to offer it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But it was offered by the Senator from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. For the committee. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I did not understand that the Senator 
had offered it for the committee. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I am in favor of the amendment 
as amended. I simply want to say that I have an amendment, 
which I can not offer at this point because it is not a com- 
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mittee amendment, and which is intended simply to make the 


classification more definite. It is to insert, after the word 
“phosphate” the words “nitrogenous material manufa 

from leather or tannery wastes.” I merely give notice of my 
intention to offer an amendment to insert after the word “ phos- 
phate,” if the Secretary will be kind enough to take it down, the 
words “nitrogenous material manufactured from leather and 
tannery wastes.” “Ammonium phosphate” does not strictly 
include it, although it was believed that it was intended to do 
so, I shall refer the letter which I have on the subject to the 
committee, and ask them to consider it before it becomes in or- 
der for me to offer the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment passed over. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The next items passed over were 
ammonium phosphate—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not understand whether 
the Senator from North Dakota has agreed to the proposition I 
made in reference to the items to go over. 

Mr. McCCUMBER. Yes; as far as I can, I agree to it. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. Ammonium phosphate and am- 
monium sulphate are to be passed over. 

Mr. LODGE. Until potash is reached. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is one amendment before that which has 
not been acted upon—the provision in reference to perchlorate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On line 16, page 4, the committee 
proposes to strike out the word “ perchlorate” and the comma, 
and to insert the same word “perchlorate” in the same way, 
without a comma after it. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. Now, I understand we are going to agree to 
put over phosphate and sulphate until potash is reached? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the understanding. 

Mr. LODGE. Where is the item of potash found in the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. In paragraph 1635. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary, The next amendment is, on page 
4, line 21, paragraph 8, after the words “Antimony: Oxide,” 
and the comma, where the committee proposes to strike out 2 
cents per pound“ and insert in lieu thereof “13 cents per pound 
and 25 per cent ad valorem,” so as to read: 

Antimony : Oxide, 14 cents per pound and 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I have been in- 
vestigating this item to some extent, and I am impressed with 
the importance of this amendment. It is quite an increase over 
the present duty, and I have not found any evidence in the 
hearings which seems to warrant this increase. 

Under the existing law the duty is 25 per cent ad valorem. 
Under the old Payne-Aldrich law it was 14 cents per pound 
and 25 per cent ad valorem. In the bill as it came from the 
House the 25 per cent ad valorem rate was not made to apply 
to this item, but the item carried a 2 cents per pound rate and 


there was no ad valorem duty on it. The Senate committee- 


recommends going back to the Payne-Aldrich rate, 

I have not found anything in the hearings which seems to 
warrant that, except a mere request from one witness, and that 
witness proceeded to talk about the metallic antimony and 
the manufacture of that from the ore. This particular com- 
modity is used at this time principally in the coloring of glass- 
ware. I find that this one witness, Mr. Hoguet, president of 
the Antimony & Compounds Co. of America, who gave his ad- 
dress as New Brunswick, N. J., appeared before the committee 
and asked that this be done. If I have interpreted his testi- 
mony correctly, he gave no reason as to why it should be done. 
He wanted the duty put upon the antimony metal, and it was 
that which he was principally discussing. He said: 

I appear on behalf of this Pompen and wish to ask for an increase 
in the duty as formulated by the Fordney bill on two articles. One 
is antimony oxide, Paps di: h 8 of the bill. 

If you will permit me, wish to discuss closely similar substances, 
though they may not all be mentioned in the bill itself. 

Antimony is taken care of in paragraph 376 of the bill. May I say 
at this point that regulus and metal mean the same thing. They are 
pure metallic antimony, 

the committee please, this is an infant industry which, after 
years of perseverance and effort, has been unable, because of the in- 
adequate tariff protection, to gain any foothold in the country. 

The company which I represent is outfitted to produce about 1,200 
tons per annum. 

Senator WaLs II. Of oxide? 

Mr. Hoccrr. Of cxide and antimony. 
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Under the Payne-Aldrich bill regulus or metal was taxable at the 
rate of 14 cents per pound. In addition, there was a rate of 25 per 
cent ad valorem. 

The Fordney bill proposes to reenact the rate of 14 cents on regulus 
and giyes 2 cents per ponga on oxide of antimony. 

It is respectfuliy submitted that these duties are not sufficient, and 
in order to protect the industry and to enable it to function each of 
these articles in question should receive the benefits of a duty of 4 
cents per pound specific, 

I guess I misunderstood him as making the request that the 
committee adopt the Payne-Aldrich rate, but he wanted 4 cents 
a pound. Then he proceeded to discuss the production of the 
metallic antimony, and I should like to inquire if there is any 
further testimony upon the subject. This is all I have been 
able to find. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I can not hear the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from Florida? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask the Senator if the 25 per cent 
ad valorem rate—— 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, on this side of the 
Chamber we can not hear the discussion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is proposed to make this duty 14 cents 
a pound, and 25 per cent ad valorem. What would the 1} cents 
a pound amount to as an ad valorem duty? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There is no testimony upon that 
point. My information is that the price of oxide ranges from 
7 to9 cents a pound. So a 25 per cent ad valorem duty would 
be about 2 cents a pound, and this 13 cents per pound would 
be equivalent to about 124 per cent additional, which would 
make 374 per cent per pound, or 84 cents per pound. That 
would be about the result of it so far as I have been able to 
ascertain. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN rose. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey wish to make an inquiry? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I am willing to analyze it as far 
as I understand it. I asked for a duty of 14 cents per pound 
on regulus or metal and then three-quarters of 1 cent per pound 
on needle or liquated antimony. In paragraph 376 the duty on 
liquated antimony is three-quarters of a cent a pound. As I 
understand it, there are several stages of refinement. Fusing 
the ore gives antimony sulphate. That is the liquated antimony. 
Further refining gives oxide. Now, we gave them 14 cents per 
pound and, as a compensatory duty for the 1 cent duty on the 
liquated, a 25 per cent ad valorem protection. 

I understand in my State there is an industry which has 
been built up—I think the Senator mentioned it—which pro- 
duces about 1,200 tons of regulus and alloying metal, the oxide 
also being used as a basis for dye. Before the war the ore was 
mined in China and in England, being imported to the United 
States. Since the war China has no smelters, and is now ship- 
ping to the United States directly. 

The American cost is 8 to 94 cents per pound. The Chinese 
cost is 2.5 cents per pound. Antimony content is 25 to 30 per 
cent of ore. Chinese labor receives from 5 to 40 cents per day, 
and American labor receives from $3 to $4 per day. This in- 
dustry will be lost unless a moderate rate is given. They asked 
4 cents. We gave them 13 cents plus 25 per cent ad valorem. 

The whole question is whether the Refining Compound Co. in 
New Jersey, which takes the ore and completes the refining of 
it, is to be protected or not. At the present time the industry 
is absolutely in the control of the Chinese monopoly. China is 
the only country from which we can get antimony. The industry 
asked for 4 cents and the committee gave them 1} cents plus 
25 per cent ad valorem. I will say to the Senator from New 
Mexico that this is practically the same as the House rate. 
The House added the liquated antimony rate. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If I understood the Senator 
aright, and if he is correct, I have been laboring under a wrong 
impression. Do I understand the Senator to say that oxide is 
made from the sulphide? I do not understand that to be the 
case. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. As I understand the process, they 
make the metal first and then the oxide from the metal. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes. The metallic antimony is 
made first, and then that is oxidized. That is my understanding 
of it. The other item, in the other paragraph of the bill, as I 
take it, does not enter into this equation at all. I think the 
Senator from New Jersey must be mistaken about that. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I understand that it does, and this 
is a compensatory rate of three-fourths of 1 cent per pound on 
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liquated antimony. The liquated is the raw material with the 
metal and the oxide and all the other antimonies. 

Mr: FLETCHER: The House rate is 2 cents per pound, and 
that would be about 10 per cent ad valorem, whereas it is pro- 
posed. here to make the rate 323 per cent ad valorem, It seems 
to me there is quite.a difference. The House rate is specified 
at 2 cents per pound, and the unit value is 5 cents and 10 per 
cent ad valorem, whereas, the Senate committee proposes to 
make it 82} per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico.. In looking at paragraph 1509 of 
the bill I find that antimony ore is on the free list. I observe 
there that the words “and needle or liquated antimony, but 
only as to the antimony content,” are stricken out.. I would 
like. to have some explanation from the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It is. made dutiable under para- 
graph 376 at three-fourths of a cent per pound. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then, it seems to me, if these 
items are related in any such way, the item now under con- 
sideration ought to go over until we can discuss the other item 
along with it. 

I dó not understand why antimony, the generic term, should 
be on the free list and antimony as a regulus- or metal should 
be 2 cents per pound and needle or liquated antimony three- 
fourths of 1 cent per pound. I do not understand why antimony 
itself, the broad term, should be kept on the free list and these 
particular kinds of antimony brought over to this schedule and 
a tax placed upon them, I do not see what would be left on 
the free list. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I will try to explain it to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am seeking information. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I will try to explain the various 
processes of conversion. They begin with antimony ore. Then 
they get the liquated antimony, which is the ore taken out, and 
antimony sulphide, That is the first conversion. Only the ore 
is on the free list; but the first conversion, needle or liquated 
antimony, is dutiable at three-fourths of 1 cent per pound. The 
next conversion is the metal, which is a further process, and 
takes a compensatory duty of three-fourths of 1 cent. The 
needle or liquated antimony we give three-fourths of 1 cent 
per pund, while the other we give 1} cents per pound and 25 
per cent ad valorem,’ 

That is the protection which the Refining Compound Co., in 
my State, asked. That is an explanation of the duty. The 
various stages or processes of conversion I have given: They 
can be traced down right straight through all other metals; 
but the process is a conversion process, and on those we seek 
protection. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then we have developed here 
an entirely new proposition regarding the antimony schedule. 
We are confronted here with a duty upon metallic antimony, 
which heretofore has been on the free list. Metallic: antimony 
is now made dutiable, and the oxides and other compounds 
of antimony have their duty increased because of the new duty 
Placed upon the metallic antimony. 

Mr. President, it is necessary for us to examine that ques- 
tion 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico: I gladly yield. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Antimony as a metal has not been 
free since 1909. There has been a 10 per cent ad valorem duty 
on the metal. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It was free under the bill as it 
came over from the House under section 1509. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I think not. The duty on metal 
was 14 cents per pound. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, What I am talking about is the 
general term “ antimony.” 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. I think the Senator is confusing it 
with the ore. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will find out about it. The 
antimony ore is still on the free list. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But the metallic antimony is 
made dutiable under section. 376, as I understand it, and the 
duty there, according to the pending bill, has been increased 
from 1} cents per pound to 2 cents per pound. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. That is right. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator suggests that as a 
reason for the increase under paragraph 8 which we are now 
considering. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Liquated antimony was taken off 
the free list and made three-fourths of 1 cent per pound. That 
is the reason why the metal has been increased to 2 cents, 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Is that done because there is 
three-fourths of 1 cent per pound put upon liquated antimony? 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. By reason of that, then, we in- 
crease the duty on the metal from 1} to 2 cents per pound, 

Mr: FRELINGHUYSEN. That is right. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And that is the cause of the 
other increase? 

Mr. PFRELINGHUYSEN. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico.. So it is the duty upon the metal, 
the so-called liquated metal, that is the cause of the whole 
trouble? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. That is it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, that brings up 
for consideration an entirely different question from the one 
Presented by the paragraph of the bill now under consideration. 
The paragraph now under consideration relates to the manu- 
facturing of antimony oxide and the duty on tliat is increased 
because this metal has had a duty put upon it which it did not 
have before. It was previously on the free list. The Senator 
from New Jersey proposes then to have a duty put upon the 
reduction of the ore into that particular kind of metal. That 
involyes the history of the antimony industry not only in this 
country but elsewhere. 

There is no ore produced in this country to any great extent. 
The very concern which has the capacity of 1,200 tons a year, 
to which the Senator from New Jersey has just referred, is, I 
believe, the only concern in the United States which is smelting 
the antimony ore and making the antimony metal. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. That is quite true. The Senator 
from New Mexico states the fact correctly. The ore comes 
from China, and that is practically the only place from which 
it comes, This industry has been established in my State. 
Formerly the ore was smelted in England, as it still is; but 
the industry was started here during the war, and, of course, 
there will be opportunity under this proposed protection for 
other smelters to operate and smelt a certain amount of ore. 
The Senator is quite right that the plant in New Jersey smelts 
only about 1,200 tons; that is their capacity; but they ask 
for protection on the conversion costs, the manufacturing costs, 
against England and against China, whence the ore is shipped 
to England for smelting. It is also smelted in China. The 
question simply is, Shall we protect this smelting industry in 
this country? The ore is on the free list. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, will the Senator 
tell us the quantity of metallic antimony which is used in this 
country? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. ‘This commodity is used as a metal 
alloy, The production of antimony metal from domestic ores 
and antimony metallic compounds and antimony alloy by do- 
mestie smelters was 3,898,000 pounds in 1912 and 6,000,000 
pounds in 1917, * 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, I will ask the Senator from 
New Jersey to figure out how many tons that is. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The Senator from New Mexico 
can figure it as well as T can, if he wishes to do so. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Very well. Then I will give 
the Senator some more figures. In the tariff survey regarding 
this item, on page 21, the Senator will find that the antimony 
imported into this country for consumption in the year 1920 
amounted’ to 9,817 tons. The company in the Senator’s State 
has a capacity of only 1,200 tons, It is proposed to increase 
the duty on this commodity to $15 a ton. I wonder if the 
Senator from New Jersey has ever pondered upon the propo- 
sition as to how much it is going to cost the people of the 
United States to enable that one concern in his State to begin 
the business, practically, of producing metallic antimony. That 
is the situation. We have the testimony of but one man, the 
president of that concern, and he stated in his testimony that 
the capacity of his plant was about 1,200 tons a year, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I do not want the 
Senator from New Mexico to proceed in error. I said that there 
was one of these smelting plants in my State, but I understand 
that there are four or five others throughout the country which 
operate on antimony ores alone. Of course. there are other 
smelting concerns which operate on various kinds of ore, The 
Chapman Smelting Co., of San Francisco, opened up in 1917. 
The Antimony Smelting Refining Co. built a plant at Seattle and 
manufactured oxide for a time. The Western Metals Co. built 
an antimony smelter at Los Angeles, which now smelts Chinese 
ores. It has drawn a part of its supply from Colorado and 
Nevada and Mexico as well as ores from its own mines in 
California. I find there is another plant. The Mongolia Metal 
Co. has a plant at Matawan, N. J., purchasing ores from various 
sources, The Nichols-Laygn Chemical Co. opetates a plant at 
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San Francisco, and the Antimony & Compounds Co. operates a 
plant at Piscataway, N. J. 

It seems as if these plants are now shut down owing to the 
fact that they have no protection as against the Chinese and 
English smelters. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That was my understanding. 
During the war these other plants were built up in order to 
nieet war conditions, and they have been shut down since that 
time. I do not know whether that is the history of the plant 
in New Jersey; I do not know when it was established, but 
the Senator from New Jersey, doubtless, can inform us about 
that. I have not seen anything upon that subject. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do not think the New Jersey 
plant was a war plant, I think it was operating before or at 
the beginning of the war. However, I have no information with 
regard to that. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Is not this the only concern, 
then, that was in operation prior to the war engaged in re- 
ducing foreign ores? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do not know. I hardly think so. 
In view of the quantity of ore imported, I presume some other 
smelters must have been smelting antimony. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not claim to have made a 
thorough study of the subject, but from the study which I have 
been able to make I think the situation is about like this: The 
antimony ores found in the United States are of no consider- 
able consequence. The lead smelters of the country produce a 
considerable quantity of antimony as a by-product from the 
smelting of lead ores, but merely as a by-product. The con- 
cerns which have been built up for the purpose only of smelt- 
ing antimony ores have been compelled to go to other countries 
for their ore and bring it to this country. I understand the 
Senator from New Jersey is contending that the smelter in 
New Jersey should be permitted to smelt the imported ore and 
make antimony as a primary product, although the lead smelt- 
ers of the country produce antimony as a by-product. The 
concern in New Jersey must bring the ore from China or from 
Bolivia or from Mexico. Those are the only three countries of 
which I know where the ore can be found in any considerable 
quantity. The reason the ore is not smelted in Bolivia is that 
coal can not be imported into that country so as to build up a 
smelter, and so some of the ore has been coming from Bolivia 
to this country and is smelted here. The one great country, 
however, where the ore is found is China, and we must import 
from China either the ore or the metallic antimony. 

The consumption of this commodity in the United States, I 
judge from all that I have read, is around 10,000 tons a year, 
which is obtained from China or from lead smelters producing 
it as a by-product. Now, it is proposed to put a duty of $15 a 
ton upon the 10,000 tons of metal consumed in this country. I 
am not trying to be exact about the figures, but that would 
amount to a considerable bill for the American consumers to 
pay. 

The only person who appeared before the committee and 
asked that such a duty be placed upon this commodity was one 
man from New Jersey. He did not undertake to give his costs, 
except in a mere general way, but he did talk about the low 
labor cost in China. Not a word, however, was said as to the 
cost of transporting the ore as compared with the cost of the 
metal itself, or how much of an economic loss there would be, 
how much of an economic waste there would be by importing 
the ore rather than importing the metal. 

Much has been said about production costs. The Tariff Com- 
mission obtained considerable data regarding the cost of pro- 
duction in China. It seems also that England prior to the 
war was competing with China in the smelting of this ore and 
the production of the metal. I do not believe that any case can 
be made out here that warrants this duty upon metallic anti- 
mony. Of course, if we are going back to the ore, then I 
think the Senator from New Jersey is quite right in saying 
that the duty on the oxide should be increased; but there is 
where the trouble comes. If we go back to the foundation of 
different industries and put a tariff on the raw product, then as 
we begin to make compounds of that product, which is the raw 
material, for something else, we have got to impose higher 
tariffs on the compounds than are imposed upon the basic 
product, and so on up. It is like an inverted pyramid ; starting 
with the one item it begins to spread out and out, until it finally 
reaches the consumer in a very much inflated form, and the 
little three-fourths of a eent per pound upon metallic antimony 
when it reaches the consumer in the textile industry and the 
glass-muking industry of the country in the making of war 
materials is expanded in those industries until -the costs are 
beyond anything which it seems to me would be reasonable. 
And all of this in order to help out one concern in New Jersey 


which has a capacity for smelting 1,200 tons of EAA per 
annum, when the consumption of the country of this product is 
not less than 10,000 tons. In other words, to enable that con- 
cern to go ahead producing about 10 per cent of a commodity 
you would make the people of this country pay not only what 
that concern would get out of it but nine times more. It would 
be far better to pay the manufacturer in question three-fourths 
of a cent per pound for his product than to charge the people 
of this country ten times that amount so to enable him to smelt 
some antimony ore in New Jersey. It is not a question of 
developing a home product. The ore is not here. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I do not want to 
be unjustly attacked on this question. The question is whether 
this industry shall be protected; and the Senator’s own party 
made a rate of 25 per cent ad valorem on this material in the 
Underwood bill. It was the intention to make it 25 per cent, 
but by reason of a mistake, the dropping of a comma in that 
bill, it was thrown in the basket clause; but the Underwood 
tariff bill, which the Senator has praised here as being per- 
fect, had a duty of 25 per cent on antimony oxide; and so the 
charge that this duty is made to protect only this industry is 
false, because the Underwood bill protected’ the industry as a 
whole. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I hope the Sena- 
tor will not hold me responsible for the so-called Underwood 
bill. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I withdraw that, then. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I was just stating what I 
thought to be the situation here. It is quite probable that in 
order to raise some revenue the Underwood bill did impose a 
duty of 25 per cent upon the importation of that commodity, 
and for reyenue purposes I think it would be a pretty good 
thing. I mean by that that the amount of revenue derived in 
proportion to the amount of the tax on the community would 
be relatively large. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
tor a question? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I shall be very glad to have the 
Senator do so. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Does the Senator consider 25 per 
cent ad valorem a revenue duty? 7 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. We have a good many revenue 
duties much higher than 25 per cent; but the bill as it comes 
from the House has this item—I mean the cruder material— 
upon the free list, and the Senator from New Jersey himself 
said that this was placed where it is for the specific purpose of 
enabling his concern to live. I anr discussing this matter from 
the standpoint of the Senator from New Jersey. What I was 
going to say is that you are not developing an industry in this 
country. The ore is not here. It can not be made an inde- 
pendent industry. There must be an importation of something, 
and the only question is whether it shall be an importation of 
the smelted or metallic product, or whether it shall be an im- 
portation of the ore. That is the question; and it seems to me 
that it is an economic waste to talk about putting a tariff upon 
these metals which are made from the ore itself to enable these 
concerns to smelt the ore in this country, when they have to 
import something from somew here anyhow. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN.” Mr. President, I am quite sure the 
Senator is discussing this matter in good faith. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I certainly am. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. There are many raw materials 
that we import that we convert in this country, and this is 
one of them. This is a smelting concern in New Jersey. The 
other industries throughout the country are smelting concerns 
also. If you put protection upon the manufactured product 
when the raw materials are available, is it not a sound policy 
to protect the industry in this country when you can get the 
raw materials and convert them here, rather than convert them 
in China or in England? + 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, as far as this 
particular item is concerned, I say “No,” and I will tell the 
Senator why. You have to import something from China, It 
is an economic waste to import the ore over here and have it 
smelted here if it can be done over in China is cheaply as it 
can be done here. It seems to me this is just one of the cases 
where this very distinguished constituent of the Senator from 
New Jersey ought to try to find some other business in which 
he can engage. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Does the Senator believe that if 
cloth can be manufactured in England cheaper than it can 
be manufactured here, it would be an economic waste to manu- 
facture cloth here? $ 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, if the cotton 
were grown in England, I would say “Yes”; bat it is not; 


Mr. President, may I ask the Sena- 
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it is grown in the United States. We can build up there an 
industry from the field to the clothing: on the individual; but 
vou can not do it here; It is an entirely different situation. 

Mr. President, I think this item ought to go over and be 
discussed in connection with the free-list item and paragraph 
876 of the bill. They ought all to be discussed together, and 
if we are going to amend the free list in the way that is pro+ 
posed of course these follow; but the free-list item is the 
trouble in this situation, and that ought to be passed on first, 
because the Senator from New Jersey, I think, very correctly 
says that the item we are now discussing: is based upon the 
action taken regarding these other items ine the bill. 

Mr. PRELINGHUYSEN. Of course the committee is desirous 
of cleaning up these paragraphs as quickly as possible; but, if 
the Senator desires it, I will consent to have it go over until 
paragraph 376 is reached: s 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I think this 
paragraph and paragraph 376 should go over until paragraph 
1509 is considered. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. No; I will not consent to that. I 
am willing that it shall go over until we reach paragraph 376. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think that would be even 
better than the other, because paragraph 376 is the one which 
determines whether that duty shall be put on the metallic 
product or not; so I join in the request of the Senator from 
New Jersey that that paragraph be deferred for consideration 
in connection with paragraph 376. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Does the Senator wish the whole 
paragraph to go over? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think it all goes together. 
They are different. compounds of the same: basie material, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. ‘The Secretary will state the 
next amendment of the committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, at the end of line 6, 
after the word “bitartrate,” to insert “5 cents per pound”; 
so as to make the paragraph read: 

Pan. 9. Argols, tartar, and ne lees, crade or partly refined, con- 
taining not more than 90 per cent of potassium bitartrate, 5 per 
cent ad valorem; containing more than 90 per cent of potassium 
bitartrate, 5 cents r pound; cream of tartar, Rochelle salts or 

olassium-sodium tartrate, 5 cents per pound; calcium tartrate, crude, 
per cent ad valorem., 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
whether the committee considered that that was any change 
from the House bill? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
bill, as I understand. 

Mr. KING. The purpose was to clarify the meaning of the 
section? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes. ; 

Mr. KING. I was not sure, but it seemed to me that must 
have been the purpose of the committee. 

Mr: FRELINGHUYSEN. That was the purpose; yes. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, under the rules I can not attack 
that paragraph now. When we reach the free list I shall move 
to transfer to the free list argols, tartar, and wine lees, and the 
action taken by the Senate respecting that motion will deter- 
mine the course to be pursued as the other items found in 
paragraph 9; so I suppose we may assent to that amendment. 
I have no objection to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, after line 14, to insert: 

Par. 10a: Gums: Amber, and amberoid unmanufactured, not specially 
provided for, $1 per pound; arabic or senegal, one-half cent per pound. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee whether the object in the introduction 
of this new paragraph was to impose a tariff upon items not 
heretofore subject to tariff for the purpose of obtaining rev- 
enue; or whether it is designed to help some companies en- 
gaged in the manufacture of pipes and pipestems to develop 
their industry, or to strike down the competition of the whale 
that swims in the ocean and persists in producing amber as a 
part of its anatomy? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not know exactly how much revenue 
we will get out of it, but it is for revenue purposes only. They 
are the same rates that the other would take, 

Mr. KING. Was it treated of in the House bill? Was con- 
sideration given to it in the House? 

Mr. McCUMBER.. It was on the free list. 

Mr. KING. On the free list in the House? 

Mr. McCUMBER. In the House bill, and it was transferred 
from the free list and placed as paragraph 10a, because it 
belonged’ about that section or paragraph. 


It is no change from the House 
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Mr. KING. Does the Senator think—and I am asking for 
information—that the tariff of $1 a pound is the fairest and the 

as a revenue producer? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not think we get a great deal of 
revenue out of it anyway, but we get some, and I think it will 
fairly bear that rate. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I confess to no great familiarity 
with amber and amberoid, and, so far as I am now advised, it 
might be denominated a luxury; and, believing as I do that we 
must have some revenue—indeed, a considerable revenue—from 
tariff rates, and that so far as possible the levy should be 
made upon luxuries, I do not think I shall make any objection. 

Mr. McCUMBER.. Before we pass on the committee amend- 
ment, I would like to correct it by striking out the comma 
after the word “ amber” on line 15. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that correction 
will be made. 

The amendment was agreed. to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 5, line 18, 
to strike out “1 cent” and insert in lieu thereof 14 cents,” 
so as to read: 


Barium carbonate, precipitated, 14 cents per pownd. 


Mr. KING. Mr, President, in the Underwood law barium 
carbonate, precipitated, carried a 15 per cent ad valorem duty, 
The Payne-Aldrich Act levied a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem 
upon this item, as I recall, it being found in the basket clause. 

In the pending bill, as it came from the Honse, the rate is a 
specific duty of 1 cent per pound, so that the Senate committee 
rate is a considerable increase over the specific rate found in 
the House text, an increase of about 25 per cent. Barium and 
barium. compounds are important articles in the commercial 
and industrial activities of the people. Barium chemicals, 
indicated in this paragraph, are made chiefly from barytes, 
which is made dutiable under paragraph 64. The domestic 
production, it is stated by the Tarif! Commission, was chiefly in 
Missouri, which supplied the market for ground or crude. 
barytes. During the war there was an enormous increase. It 
has been stated that the production was quadrupled: The 
demand for barytes in the lithopone and rubber industries 
was enormously increased, 

Now, there is a vast amount of this product produced in 
Georgia. Germany and England are large producers of barytes 
and barium chemicals, and if we encounter any competition 
from abroad, it will be from those countries. 

I am not quite able to determine the reason for this great 
increase over the rate found in the Underwood law. This item 
is used largely by many of the chemieal companies. If you 
regard it as a primary product, to that extent you are adding 
to the costs of the intermediate products or the: finished prod- 
ucts. This would entail larger costs upon the part of the 
chemical companies in purchasing it, which would have to be 
passed on to the ultimate consumer. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. KING. I yield. y 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the Senator from Utah permit me to call 
his attention also to the fact that if this increase in bicarbonate 
is made from 1 cent per pound to 14 cents per pound it will 
necessitate a considerable increase, in all fairness, in the item 
barium dioxide and barium peroxide, as I am advised that it 
takes about 14 pounds of barium carbonate to produce 1 pound 
of barium peroxide? If the tariff on the raw material is in- 
creased over the rate fixed by the House, as it is here, to 25 
per cent, it will necessitate, in fairness, a very considerable 
increase in the tariff on barium peroxide, the second item below. 

Mr. KING. Undoubtedly the Senator is right. If we increase 
the rate on the raw material—and I am using that term rather 
broadly—under the policies which have been adopted in the 
drafting of these bills, that increase is carried to the product 
which is compounded from the article, or of which it forms a 
constituent part, and compensatory duties are demanded by the 
manufacturer of the intermediate or the finished product. So 
what the Senator has stated is true—you will have to raise the 
tariff rate upon the other items. 

Mr, McCUMBER. Mr. President f 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from North Dakota? , 

Mr. KING. I yield. è í 

Mr. McCUMBER. I can give, in a few words, the justifica- 
tion for the raising of the duty by the committee. 

Barium carbonate, as the Senator will remember, was almost 
wholly imported prior to 1914; there was. very little produced in 
this country. The imports: increased from 2,700 short tous in 
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1915 to 8,200 short tons in 1917, and in 1920 the production was 
7,500 short tons. In 1912 the imports amounted to 950,000 
pounds and increased in 1914 to 5,000,000 pounds.. In the first 
nine months of 1921 the imports amounted to 1,973,000 pounds 
and the average value was 2 cents a pound. 

It is claimed that the actual cost of production in the United 
States to-day is about 3 cents a pound; that it is being placed in 
our markets at 2 cents a pound, and that what would be given 
here, a difference of 1 cent, would be the actual difference in the 
cost of the landing and to equalize the cost of manufacture, and 
that would allow the fourth of a cent for other overhead charges 
and for marketing in the United States. It was thought that 
it about equalized the situation and would allow the continu- 
ance of the American industry. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not think the explanation 
which has been offered by the chairman of the committee war- 
rants this enormous increase. As I figure it hastily it is an 
increase of 75 per cent over the present law as based upon 
1914 values. It seems to me that increase may not be justified 
in view of the fact that our country is so rich in barium ores. 
Perhaps no other country in the world has larger deposits of 
barium ores than the United States. If we can not manufac- 
ture the products of barium with the enormous advantages 
which we possess in competition with every country in the 
world, then, Mr. President, it seems to me there is nothing we 
could produce in competition with the world. 

As I indicated when we were discussing another item just 
a few moments ago, the mere fact that the production in the 
United States anterior to the war was limited in my opinion 
is no justification for an enormous tariff rate. As I indicated, 
and I repeat, many articles from year to year are produced 
in the United States now which were not produced here in the 
past. As our wants increase, as our attention is directed to 
these new commodities and their use becomes more important 
capital is invested in their production. The American business 
man, the American manufacturer, and the man who has capital 
will make these investments so soon as the needs of the people 
require, and the mere fact that we have not produced in large 
abundance many of the commodities which enter into our lives 
is no sufficient reason for the imposition of high tariff rates, 
which would enable the manufacturers here to charge the 
people prices entirely disproportionate with world values or 
with the values to the American people themselves. 

I think my friends on the other side emphasize too much the 
fact that some products have not been produced in the United 
States before. We are producing thousands of commodities 
which have not been produced in other lands, and if the same 
unwise, not to say foolish, policy were pursued by other coun- 
tries which we persist in pursuing if we adopt all of the 
schedules in this bill, we would be shut out of the markets 
of other nations; our products would have to rot upon the 
wharves, in the warehouses, upon the shelves, in the granaries, 
and in the various depositories and receptacles in which they 
are placed by the producers in the United States. 

Fortunately for us, other people are not frightened because 
they do not produce everything in their countries. We should 
not be frightened because we do not produce every article 
which enters into the consumption of the people or which is 
essential to the welfare of the people. The Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Jones] very properly indicated a moment ago in 
the discussion of the oxide question that we must have some 
products and sonſe imports, and that it was absurd to import 
ores from China, where they were produced, for the purpose 
of refining them, when they could be refined there and the 
refined product shipped without taking up so much cargo space 
and, of course, so much cheaper to the consumer here. 

If we adopt the theory that everything which is consumed by 
the people must be produced in the United States and must 
have a tariff applied to it, not for revenue purposes but for 
protection purposes, we will be adopting an economic view 
which will be destructive of the development of our industries, 
which in the end must react to the disadvantage of the Ameri- 
can people, 

I protest against this high rate, Mr. President, an increase of 
75 per cent upon a product which we produce in the United 
States in such large quantities, in a raw state at least, the 
cost of reducing to the finished product being rather negligible, 
measured by the chemical costs and other costs, with respect to 
other items of a chemical nature. 

Mr. WILLIS rose. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator from Ohio wish to inter- 
rupt me? 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not wish to ask the Senator to yield. I 
desired to make some observations along the same line when he 
has concluded, 


Mr. KING. I shall be through in a moment or two and yield 
the floor to the Senator. 
Let me call attention to the simple process employed in the 


‘production of the article under consideration, I read now a line 


or two from the Tariff Survey: 


Preci pitate 2 5 fei a mite pow ae pre CHet insoluble 


in SE is used chiefly in in making face 
brick to prevent a white . 9 A. er i oprea! ass and some oe 
of enameled 5 in the preparation of other barium chemicals, in 


flat wall ts, and as a rat poison. 

It is 8 that this mineral is the basis of a large num- 
ber of commodities which are important in our daily life. It 
is important for use as a poison for rodents, important in the 
making of wall paints, important as an enamel for ironware, 
important in the manufacture of optical glasses. 

I venture the assertion by way of parentheses that when we 
reach the glassware schedule and the subject of optical glasses 
is found there, if it is found in that schedule, there will be an 
irresistible demand made that a tariff wall be erected with 
respect to optical instruments, and insisted that we shall estab- 
lish the optical-instrument industry here. If we want to 
establish that industry or other industries in which this conr- 
modity is used, it is important that we furnish the article: as 
a sort of primary product and at as reasonable price as is 
possible, The cheaper it is the more easy it will be for the 
manufacturer of the other articles to which I have referred 
to manufacture in competition with domestic producers and 
then cheapen prices, and foreign producers, if there should be 
foreign competition. 

The process, as I started to say a moment ago, is simple. 
Barium carbonate is produced by passing carbon dioxide over 
heated barium sulphide or by treating a solution of barium 
sulphide or barium chloride with-soda ash. 

Everybody knows that the products essential to the production 
of carbon dioxide are found in the United States in rich 
abundance. Sulphur ores, from which all forms of sulphideg 
are obtained, are inexhaustible in all parts of the United States, 
We have in the West our sulphide ores, and sulphur becomes a 
waste product. In the reduction of the ore sulphur escapes inte 
the atmosphere as a dioxide or as a sulphur trioxide to the 
extent of millions of tons per annum. 

A few yéars ago a suit was brought in the State court of 
Tennessee, later in the Federal court, because the smelter, 
which was emitting large quantities of sulphur dioxide, it was 
alleged was causing the destruction of vegetation. The State 
court dismissed the bill. An action was brought in the Fed- 
eral court and gn injunction granted, because the large quan- 
tities of waste sulphur passing out in the atmosphere, coming 
in contact with hydrogen, H:O in the atmosphere, formed 
sulphur trioxide, which when it came in contact with vegetation 
burned, to use a common expression, the vegetation and de- 
stroyed it. The trees for miles around, as the evidence showed, 
were destroyed. 

We produce millions of tons of sulphur, which is liberated 
and goes out into the atmosphere and is a waste product, to 
the injury, too often, of vegetation, if not indirectly the injury, 
of animal and human life. 

In stating the uses I omitted to state what is shown in 
another part of the tariff survey, that crude barium, out of 
which the carbonate is made, results from roasting the barytes 
with coal, and when that is done the product is known as 
coal ash. 

Now, Mr. President, if I were a high protectionist and seek- 
ing to surround the country by a wall which was almost impene- 
trable, I do not think I could justify the rates upon many of 
these items, the result of which inevitably must be to enhance 
the prices of the raw materials which are imperative in the 
construction or manufacture of the finished product. If we 
want to develop inte a great producing and manufacturing Na- 
tion and to dominate the world, then we must encourage, by, 
giving cheap primary products, the development of the manu- 
facturing plants, If we impose these great tariff rates, thus 
increasing the prices of the raw materials, of these crude mate- 
rials, they will be reflected upon the finished product and act as 
a deterrent to the deyelopment of home industries. 

Mr. President, I move—and when I have made that motion 
I shall be glad to hear from my friend the Senator from Ohio— 
to amend the committee amendment found on page 5, in line 18, 
by striking out the numeral “1,” so that it will read: 

Barium carbonate, precipitated, one-fourth of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire to discuss, npt directly, 
but only indirectly, the amendment offered by the Senator from - 
Utah. While I am not quite able to agree with the reasoning 
of my friend, I am able to agree in part with his conclusien 
that there is, it seems to me, an inconsistency, an incongruity, 
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between the rate that is proposed on barium carbonate and the 
rate provided on barium dioxide. 

As I pointed out a moment ago, it takes about 1.3 pounds of 
carbonate to make a pound of the peroxide. If we are to in- 
crease the tariff on the raw material, by every theory of tariff 
making that I have ever heard anything about, there ought to 
be a compensatory duty on the more finished product. So if 
this shall be adopted as reported by the committee, when it is 
in order to do so I shall offer an amendment to the item rela- 
tive to barium dioxide. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, before the Senator does 
that 

Mr. WILLIS. That would not be in order now, and I do not 
propose to do it now. 

Mr. SMOOT, I would like to call his attention to the fact 
that it takes 14 pounds of barium carbonate to make 1 pound of 
barium dioxide. 

Mr. WILLIS. One and three-tenths pounds, I am informed; 
but that is not material. 

Mr. SMOOT, Even with the waste. I give absolutely every- 
thing that could be conceived of in making it into dioxide. 
With 14 pounds, it would be one and one-half times one and one- 
fourth, which would be a little less than 2 cents. So the Sena- 
tor sees that we are taking care of the dioxide manufacturers 
by a $40 per ton protection, I will say to the Senator that 
that is ample and there is no doubt of it at all. The House 
differential was all out of proportion. It is true that if the 
House differential had been correct, the Senator’s statement 
would be correct, and that we would have to amend the dioxide 
item. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator is proceeding in his argument 
on the theory that the House arrangement of the rate was 
incorrect? 

Mr. SMOOT. The House differential was altogether too 
1 


arge. i 

Mr. WILLIS. I can not discuss that, because I am not ad- 
vised as to it. The Senator knows that I have the very greatest 
respect for his learning and opinions. 

Mr. President, while I am on my feet I desire to bring to the 
attention of the Senate some rather significant facts which I 
have been able to secure. In my State there is a little concern 
that manufactures barium peroxide. There is no use being 
menly-mouthed about it. That is how I came to be interested 
in it. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Peroxide? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes; I will say to the Senator; peroxide or 
dioxide; they are the same. That concern operated during 
the war, but has been closed for some time. I have taken the 
pains to get some figures which I think are accurate. 

Using all American material, barium carbonate can be manu- 
factured in the United States for 14.5 cents per pound. Using 
the German carbonate, it can be laid down here at 4.84 cents 
per pound. I ask permission to have inserted in the RECORD 
at this point a detailed table showing these facts. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The table is as follows: 

nufactured in th nited Stat 

c . 41 390 1— fon 2 * FER 
Products Co. plant at Willoughby, Ohio: 
Using 14 pounds of carbonate to produce 1 pound of barium 

eroxide Sane . — $0.06 
other materials used in process. 05 
Actual labor used in process 033 

Absolute cost without overhead per pound 141 
German carbonate at $30 per ton, Coblenz, using: 


14 pounds of carbonate to produce 1 pound barium peroxide... 02 

Other materials used in process__------_.----------------- . 0167 

Labor actually used in proces$_.--.----------------------- 0117 
Cost without overhead in Germany---~-----..------ 0484 


Mr. WILLIS. Bear in mind, what I called attention to was 
not counting overhead. The lowest at which this plant, about 
which I know something, located at Willoughby, Ohio, can pro- 
duce it is 14.5 cents per pound. Incidentally they are giving 
it at even lower than the figures given by the Tariff Com- 
mission, The cost of producing barium dioxide in 1919, as 
shown by the investigation of the Tariff Commission, was 
19.7 cents per pound. The figures I have show that this com- 
pany can produce it more cheaply than that—or 14.5 cents per 
pound. Taking that figure, I find that there is a German com- 
pany offering the product here in our market now at 123 cents 
a pound. which is 2 cents below the cost of production here. 
There is a Dutch company offering its product at 104 cents a 
pound, a French company at 10.6 cents per pound, a Danish 
company at 7.9 cents per pound, and another French coni- 
pany at 12.9 cents per pound. In other words, these foreign 
companies are able to offer their products here below our cost 


of production, Prior to the war Germany supplied all the 
barium dioxide, but when imports from that country ceased we 
started to develop in our own country a barium chemical in- 
dustry. It developed rather rapidly, but it is going back just 
as rapidly, as is shown by all these facts. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from Utah, 

Mr. KING. Undoubtedly the Senator from Ohio is aware of 
the fact that the foreign wholesale value of barium dioxide 
prior to the World War was approximately 5.8 cents per pound, 
while in the United States it was somewhat higher. 

Mr. WILLIS. I was not aware of that, but I accept the 
Senator’s statement, if he knows that to be a fact. 

Mr. KING. Now the price is substantially 100 per cent 
greater than-was the foreign value prior to the war. 

Mr. WILLIS. Does the Senator refer to the price at which 
We can produce it here or the prices quoted in the foreign 
market? 

Mr. KING. The price in the foreign market prior to the war 
was substantially 5.8 cents, or 5} cents per pound. Now the 
price in the foreign market is substantially 10 cents per pound. 
It varies. 

Mr. WILLIS. I think that would be about correct, 

Mr. KING. And the American producer wants a tariff that 
will operate to the extent of about 100 per cent. 
| Mr, WILLIS. No; I think the Senator from Utah has placed 
| that too high. 

Mr. KING. It will not be less than between 75 and 100 per 
cent, I think. Of course, we can produce tea in the United 
States; we can produce in hothouses almost anything that is 
produced in tropical climes, If we will use enough coal and 
enough glass and enough sunlight and enough of other com- 
modities, we can produce almost anything in the world here if 
the question of cost is not to be considered. 

I merely call the attention of the Senator from Ohio to the 
foreign prices so that he may know he is now asking for a 
tariff of from 75 to 100 per cent. Of course, I know that does 
not frighten a Republican at all, 

Mr. WILLIS. No. I think the Seuator is slightly mistaken, 
but I will not canvass that question just now. It is not a ques- 
tion of what we might produce, The Senator says we might 
produce tea and various other articles. Of course, that is an 
interesting subject upon which to speculate; but it is a fact 
that during the war when we had no trade with Germany we 
did produce this needed material, a very necessary war mate- 
rial, and we induced our people to go into that business. 

The plant in my State was built up and men invested their 
money in that plant, which employed a large number of work- 
ingmen who are now out of employment, We can produce this 
material, barium peroxide, here, as I have shown, at 14 cents a 
| pound, while the foreign producer is laying it down in our mar- 
| ket at 10, 11, and 12 cents a pound. I think that it is good 
į policy to place upon that product a tariff sufficient to enable us 
to continue the industry in this country. So at the proper time 
I shall offer an gmendment to the barium peroxide item. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIS. There is just one further fact to which I desire 
to call attention, and then I will yield to the Senator from 
Texas. We imported in 1920 of barium peroxide or dioxide 
200,000 pounds; in 1921 we imported 1,005,000 pounds, or five 
times as much. That means the opening up of the plants in 
Germany and the closing of the plants in America. I believe, 
Mr. President, it is worth while to impose a sufficient duty upon 
this material to equalize the difference between 14 cents, the 
cost of production here, and the rates I have quoted at which 
this material may be laid down here by the foreign manufac- 
turer. I now yield to the Senator from Texas. : x 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I should like to inquire 
| for what purposes is this material used in time of peace? 

Mr. WILLIS. That is a very proper question. The Senator 
understands, of course, that this article is very useful in time 
of war. I will read him what is given here in the book, which 
he not doubt has, entitled “The Summary of Tariff Informa- 
tion.” It is used chiefly in the production of hydrogen peroxide, 
which, as the Senator knows, is largely used in various manu- 
facturing processes, and also as a bleaching agent and as source 
of oxygen. It was used during the war in the manufacture of 
tracer bullets and in various other ways. So it is a necessary 
industry not only in time of war but in time of peace, and we 
have demonstrated that we can produce it here if we have this 
little margin. 

Mr: McCUMBER. Mr. President 


Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 
Mr. McCUMBER. Do I understand the Senator is discussing 
barium dioxide? 
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Mr. WILLIS. I explained when I began that I am discuss- 
ing barium dioxide, and I served notice that when we get to 
that item I will offer an amendment. I understand that the 
Senate is now considering barium earbonate. I am not taking 
issue with the Senator’s committee upon that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understood the Senator to say the for- 
eign cost was about 10 cents a pound. 

Mr. WILLIS. It is perhaps a little beyond that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And the cost here is 14 cents a pound. 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There is a duty in this bill of 4 cents a 
pound given, which exactly covers the difference, does it not? 

Mr. WILLIS. We will fight that out when we come to that 
item, I thank the Senator, however, for the suggestion. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I wish to call attention very 
briefly to the fact that the production of barium carbonate in- 
creased greatly during the war, and that it is being produced 
by, as I hastily glance at the Senate hearings, the Eagle-Picher 
Lead Co., of New York; Krebs Color & Pigment Co., of Cleve- 
land, Ohio—I think, perhaps, that is the company to which the 
Senator from Ohio has referred 

Mr. WILLIS. The company to which the Senator from Ohio 
referred is the J. H. R. Products Co., of Willoughby, Ohio. 

Mr. KING. And by the New Jersey Zinc Co. and the Grasselli 
Chemical Co. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, the Senator is referring to the 
wrong names. 

Mr. KING. I am speaking of barium compounds generally. 

Mr. SMOOT. The companies named by the Senator manu- 

- facture lithopone. 

Mr. KING. I know that the Du Ponts produce lithopone. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the names the Senator has just read are 
concerns that produce lithopone in the United States. 

Mr. KING. And lithopone is a product of barium. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is true; but the Senator will find 
that the Alton Chemical Co., the Chicago & Chemical 
Co., and the Consolidated Chemical Products Co. are the prin- 
cipal producers of the barium carbonate. 

Mr. KING. The Du Pont and other great companies are 
largely interested in barium products. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true; but the companies whose names 
the Senator read are manufacturers of lithopone. 

Mr. KING. I am willing that a vote be taken. I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Utah to the amendment reported 
by the committee on which the yeas and nays are demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] 
to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rep] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surry] to the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumaans] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement with reference to my pair and its 
transfer as on the previous ballot, I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. ` 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Making the same announcement as on 
the previous vote with reference tô my pair anā its transfer, 
I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I have a general pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. New], which I transfer to the senior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Surenps] and vote yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to announce that if the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. REED] were present he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I transfer my general pair with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH] to the junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. ELKINS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] to the junior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. PEPPER] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epee] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; and 


The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DizzincHam] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. 

The result was announced—yeas 15, nays 41, as follows: 

YEAS—15. 

Caraway Harris McKellar Simmons 
Dial Heflin Myers Swanson 
Fletcher Jones, N. Mex. Overman Underwood 
Gerry King Sheppard 
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Ball Hale Sterling 
Borah Harreld Kinley Sutherland 
Brandegee J n McLean Townsend 

rd Jones, Wash. MeNary Wadsworth 

elson Warren 
Calder Kendrick Newberry Watson, Ind. 
Curtis eyes Oise —. —— 
L 
La Follette Poindexter 
Frelinghuysen 5 Shortridge 
8 MeCormiek Smoot 
NOT VOTING—40. 
Ashurst st Norris Shields 
Cameron Fernald Owen Smith 
Sapper lass Page Spencer 
Co Harrison Pepper Stanfield 
Crow Hitchcock Pittman Stanley 
Culberson t Pomerene Trammell 
Cummins Moses Ranså Walsh, Mass. 
Dillingham New Rawson Walsh, Mont. 
du Pont Nicholson Reed Watson, Ga, 
Edge Norbeck Robinson Williams 
So Mr. Kıne’s amendment to the amendment of the committee 

was rejected. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suppose now that the question 
will recur on the committee amendment; and upon the adoption 
of that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the committee. On that question the yeas and nays are 
demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ELKINS- (when his name was called). Making the same 
transfer as before, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and its transfer, I vote 
“ nay. * 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
same transfer as on the last roll call, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as before with.reference to my pair and 
its transfer, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before, I yote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Making the same announcement 
as on the previous vote regarding my pair, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cameron] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Watson]; A 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DrrtryeHam] with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; and 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ener] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OwENI. 

The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 15, as follows: 


YEAS—38. 

Ball Hale McCumber Sterlin 
Brandegee Harreld McLean Sutherland 
Broussard Johnson MeNary Townsend 
Bursum Kello; Nelson Wadsworth 
Calder Kendrick Newberry Warren 

rtis Keyes Oddie Watson, Ind. 

Ladd 582 Weller 
France Lenroot Poindexter Willis 
Frelinghuysen Lod x Shortridge 
Gooding McCormick Smoot 
NAYS—15. 
Ashurst Gerry La Follette Simmons 
Borah Harris McKellar Swanson 
Dial Jones, N. Mex, Myers Underwood 
Flet in Sheppard 
NOT VOTING—43. 

Cameron Fernald Norris Shields 
Capper Glass Overman Smith 
Cara Harrison Owen a 
Colt effin Page Stanfield 
Crow Hitchcock Pepper Stanley 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Pittman ‘Trammell 
Cummins McKinley Pomerene Walsh, Mass. 
Dillin Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
du Pont New Rawson Watson, Ga. 
Edge Nicholson Reed Williams 
Ernst Nor Robinson 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
mittee will be stated. i 
The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On line 19, page 5, after the 
words “barium chloride” and the comma, the committee pro- 


The next amendment of the com- 
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poses to strike out “1}" and insert “13,” so that it will 
read: 

Barium chloride, 14 cents per pound. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I move to amend the committee 
amendment by striking out 11 and inserting in lieu there- 
of “one-fourth” so that it will read: 

Barium chloride, one-fourth of 1 cent per pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. France in the chair). 
‘The amendment to the amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. On page 5, line 19, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “1} cents” and insert “one-fourth of 1 
cent.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, briefly in support of that motion, 
the pertinent facts relative to this item are these: 

The House bill gives a rate of 1} cents a pound; the Senate 
bill a rate of 11 cents a pound. That is to say, the Senate 
raises the specific rate found in the House bill one-half cent 
a pound, The Payne-Aldrich bill in the basket clause, para- 
graph 3, fixes a rate of 25 per cent ad valorem, and the Un- 
derwood-Simmons bill gives a specific rate of one-fourth of a 
cent per pound. The pre-war price of this product was 1.2 
cents, according to the survey which was made by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, as I recall it, which we find in series 82. 
The price in 1914, as found by that survey, was 1.2 cents. 
Of course, I am speaking now about the price based upon the 
imports, and I think my colleague will agree with me now 
that I state it accurately. The foreign import price was 1.2 
cents, and the domestic price was 1.6 cents per pound. 

I hope Senators will keep that in mind—that the pre-war 
domestic price was 1.6 cents per pound. The price now is 54 
cents per pound; so Senators will see that there has been an 
increase of over 300 per cent, as I hastily figure it in my mind. 
That product is manufactured quite extensively. by the Gras- 
selli Cliemical Co., one of the large chemical manufacturing 
companies of the United States, and it is produced by other 
companies, too. 

Mr. Pvesident, it seems to me that the rate which has been 
suggested’ by the Senate committee is too high. It is unwar- 
ranted. It is not justified upon any theory of protection, but 
it must be defended upon the thought that a monopoly is to be 
granted to the beneficiary of this provision. I should make no 
controversy at all if a reasonable rate were provided in this 
bill; but when you provide a rate that will permit between 300 
and 400 pei cent increase over the pre-war domestic prices, to 
say nothing of the pre-war foreign price, then I most respect- 
fully raise iny voice in protest against the procedure, 

Mr. President, I said a moment ago with respect to barium 
that it is a product in which the United States is supreme. By 
that I mean that barium ore is a product which is found in 
various parts of the United States. It is not a synthetic prod- 
uct. The barium ores which are the basis of the products which 
are found in this schedule exist here in great abundance. The 
ore is mined cheaply; it is produced cheaply; it is reduced 
cheaply ; the processes which are needed to transmute or trans- 
form the raw material into the various forms of the finished 
product are simple, not complex, not complicated, not difficult, 
or costly. 

I appeal to my friends on the other side in no critical spirit, 
knowing that most of them are wedded to protectionism, and 
protectionism of rather an extreme sort, not to carry their 
views too far, and not to announce to the manufacturing inter- 
ests and the trusts and the combines in the United States who 
are the beneficiaries of tariff rates that all they need to do is 
to knock at the door of Congress and they will be admitted 
gladly and willingly. 

I am afraid, Mr. President, that too many of the manufac- 
turing institutions, and those who have sought these high rates, 
have felt that they were not only welcomed but that they were 
controlling factors in the formulation of some of these tariff 
schedules. 

Let me briefly call attention to the simple process by which 
this item, of which we are now speaking, may be prepared. 
First. let me state that it is employed not only as a mordant 
in manufacturing, in the textile processes, but it is employed 
in the purification of salt, as a water softener, as an analytical 
reagent in sulphur-determinations, and to some extent in the 
ceramic industry. There is scarcely a household which does not 
use some form of this product for the softening of lime water, 
of hard water, which we know is so common in many parts of 
the United States. 

In the mountain regions, from which I come, lime is one of 
the principal constituents of the soil, and the water which flows 
down from the mountain sides through the valleys and gorges 
is impregnated with the lime, and holds large quantities in 


solution. We are compelled to use this or some similar prod- 
uct for the softening of the water. It is used not only in the 
bathroom, but it is used by the housewives, and it is used by 
the laundries for the same purposes. 

It is produced in a very simple manner, by treating the 
barium carbonate with hydrochloric acid, or by heating barium 
sulphide with calcium sulphide. We all know the prodigality 
with which nature has blessed us with sulphide ores, Every- 
where we have sulphur, sulphur with our copper ore, sulphur 
which goes to waste by the thousands and tens of thousands of 
tons annually in our metallurgical and reduction-of-ore proc- 
esses. There is not a smelter in the United States which smelts 
sulphide ores—I am not speaking now particularly of carbonate 
ores—which does not pour out into the atmosphere daily hun- 
dreds of tons of sulphur as a waste product. So we have sul- 
phur here in abundance, and cheap. It is so cheap that it is 
thrown away. The same is true as to sulphuric acid, which is 
the product, or can be made the product, of our smelters. So 
that this product can be made in the United States cheaply, 
because all of its constituent parts are here in inexhaustible 
quantities, and can be mined and reduced here more cheaply 
than perhaps in any other place in the world. 

I conclude that there are imports and that the imports for 
nine months of last year amounted to 2,798,700 pounds. If 
the argument is to be made, and is to be controlling, that 
wherever there are any imports there must be an exclusive 
tariff, I can say nothing. If that is the policy to be pursued, 
then, of course, that is equivalent to the announcement that 
we shall turn over the American public to be plundered by the 
manufacturing and industrial concerns of the United States. 

Our Republican friends in the past have found some justifica- 
tion, from their standpoint, for the rates which have been 
included in many of their bills. They have urged the fact that 
the industries were infant industries. They have urged the 
difference of cost between the United States and other coun- 
tries. They have urged the fact that they wanted to give a 
reasonable profit to the manufacturer here, and in determining 
the reasonable profit that there should be taken into account 
the cost of production here, including the cost of labor, and the 
cost of production abroad, including the price of labor abroad, 
and many fanciful figures have been submitted, and many 
illogical and sophistical arguments and many inaccurate state- 
ments have been made and suggested to buttress the bills which 
have been offered by our Republican friends in the past. 

But now those arguments, which have been so weighty with 
so many Republicans and with the American people in the 
past, are abandoned. Now the theory seems to be that if 
anything is imported from abroad, even if the amount is in- 
finitesimal, we must impose a tariff duty. So we find in this 
bill many, many items, the importations of which are less than 
1 per cent, where high tariff rates are imposed. 

It is found in the report made by the Department of Com- 
merce for 1914 that there were more than 4,000 items the 
imports of which did not exceed in any case more than 1 per 
cent, and we find that the tariff rates upon many of those 
articles are two, three, four, five, and six hundred per cent, 
Not only were the imports less than 1 per cent, but they were 
less than $100. Notwithstanding that fact, however—and I 
wish the American people could understand it—our Republican 
friends are putting many of those items upon the dutiable list 
and fixing specific duties, Which raise the rates to one, two, 
three, or four hundred per cent and more, with imports of 
less than $100. 

How do Senators justify that? They can not do it. It can 
not be justified in reason, in logic, in common sense, or upon 
any theory of political economy which obtains among civilized 
people. You have the power; the trusts want it; the big 
manufacturing concerns demand it; and the Republican Party 
is going to do just as they are told by these concerns. Think 
of granting these enormous tariff rates where the importations 
are less than 1 per cent, less than $100 per item. 

Mr. President, the Republicans can not defend their con- 
duct here, and do not attempt to; and they can not defend their 
conduct before the American people. We will challenge them 
upon all appropriate occasions and call attention to these in- 
famous schedules and to these rates, which may not be de- 
fended here or in any forum. 

I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, all of these barium prod- 
ucts are war babies. Everything in this paragraph was im- 
ported prior to the war. During the war these infant indus- 
tries came into existence. The only question now is whether 
we shall allow them to be strangled or whether we shall give 
them this support and allow them to live. 


It is a simple question of policy. If we wish to go back to 
the old conditions, importing all these products and allow our 
own industries to be destroyed, of course we can do so. We 
who believe in the protective policy can not agree that this is an 
infamous policy. We have already by a vote put barium car- 
bonate on the protective list at 14 cents a pound, All of these 
articles are made from barytes ore. The barytes ore is produced 
in foreign countries very much more cheaply and of a better 
grade than we can produce it here. 

The Senator from Utah declared several times that we could 
produce these commodities more cheaply than they could be 
produced in any other country. We created the Tariff Commis- 
sion for the very purpose of giving us the necessary information, 
from an unbiased standpoint, upon which we could base our 
judgment in arriving at a conclusion, first, as to whether we 
ought to place a duty upon a product, and secondly, if we placed 
a duty, what that duty should be. 

Let us see whether or not we can produce either the ore itself 
or any product from it in the United States as cheaply as the 
foreigner can produce it. I read from page 28 of the Tariff 
Information Surveys of 1921, in which the Tariff Commission, 
speuking of byrites ore, say: 


The German deposits are of vein formation and require only drilling 
and blasting to make the ore available for shipment. The known do- 
mestic deposits, on the other hand, are of such a character that the 
ore-bearing material, after 8 requires washi and mechanical 
separation from foreign rock material—a process which involves ad- 
ditional 1 ment—before the ore is ready to be marketed as crude 
barytes. rior to the war the freight rate from German mines to 
Atlantic ports was about $3 per ton as compared with the freight rate 
from Georgia and Tennessee to the eastern markets of about $4.45 a 
ton. In view of the difference in mining methods and the difference in 
freight rates, it would appear that competition would be difficult under 
normal conditions, 


That is the finding of the Tariff Commission. As I have 
stated, we have given 1} cents per pound upon the carbonate. 
Barium chloride is made from the carbonate, and, taking the 
amount that is required, it is found that it will be necessary 
to give 14 cents per pound upon the barium chloride. I think 
it proper to suggest the figures as to the importations and a 
few facts relating to barium chloride. 

This barium chloride is made, as I have stated, from barium 
carbonate. The cost of production in the United States in 
1919 was 5 cents per pound. The average import price for 1920 
and for the first nine months of 1921 was 5 cents per pound. 
The present quotations are 4 cents per pound. 

The imports prior to 1914 were practically constant at about 
2.800.000 pounds per year, increasing in 1914 to 6,000,000 
pounds. y 

The imports during the first nine months of 1921 amounted 
to 2,800,000 pounds. Prior to the war barium chloride was 
practically all imported from Germany, but after a domestic in- 
dustry was established the production increased from 2,100 tons 
- in 1915 to 4,900 tons in 1917. But 4,500 tons were made in 1918 
and 1919. In 1920 the output declined to 3.000 tons. 

Now, about 50 per cent of the domestic consumption is pro- 
duced in our own country and about 50 per cent is imported. 
If we are to keep the carbonate upon the present basis, of course 
we must give the differential or else the same product will come 
in, not in the carbonate but in the chloride form. I repeat, it is 
simply a question whether or not the policy of the country is 
to continue the manufacture of that product in the United 
States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. KN] to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to modify my amendment 
by striking out the rate fixed and inserting in lieu thereof 
* three-fourths of 1 cent,“ so that it will read: Three-fourths 
of 1 cent per pound.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed amendment to 
the amendment will be stated, as modified. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 5, line 19, strike out “1} 
cents“ and insert in lieu thereof “ three-fourths of 1 cent,“ so 
that it will read: 

Barium chloride, three-fourths of 1 cent per pound, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I add just a word? The 
principal manufacturers of these barium chemicals in the 
United States are the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Durex 
Chemical Corporation, Consolidated Chemical Products Co., 
J. H. R. Products Co., Alton Chemical Corporation, and the Oak- 
land Chemical Corporation. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on my amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secre- 
tary proceeded to call the roll, 
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Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called). Making the 
Same announcement as to my pair and its transfer as hereto- 
fore, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr, SUTHERLAND (when his name was called), Making 
the same announcement as before with reference to my pair and 
its transfer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). Has the junior 
Senator from NorthCarolina [Mr. OVERMAN] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. WARREN, I have a general pair with that Senator, 
which I transfer to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. PAGE], 
and vote “nay.” x 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before with reference to my pair 
and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” : 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LODGE (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Un- 
pbERWooD]. I do not see him on the floor. I transfer that pair 
to the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] and let 
my vote stand. 

Mr. KELLOGG (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Srmastons]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator 
from Towa [Mr. CumatNs] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Making the same announcement 
as before as to my pair aud its transfer, I vote“ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cameron] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. WATSON]; j 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. EpcE] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OwENn]; and 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] with the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. Sur]. 

The result was announced—yeas 13, nays 36, as follows: 


YEAS—13. 
Ashurst Harris La Follette Walsh, Mass. 
Caraway Harrison McKellar 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Myers 
Fletcher King Sheppard 

NATS—36. 
Ball Frelinghuysen McCormick Rawson 
Brandegee Goodin: MeCumber Shortridge 
Broussard Harre! McKinley Sutherland 
Bursum Johnson Me Townsend 
Calder Kellogg McNary Wadsworth 
Capper Kendrick Nelson Warren 
Curtis Keyes Oddie Watson, Ind 
Elkins Lenroot Phipps eller ` 
France ge Poindexter Willis 

NOT VOTING—4T. 

Borah Glass Overman Smoot 
Cameron Hale Owen Spencer 
Colt Ileflin Page Stanfield 
Crow Hitchcock Pepper Stanley 
Culberson Jones, Wash, Pittman Sterling 
Cummins Ladd Pomerene wanson 
Dillingham Moses Ransdell Trammell! 
du Pont New Underwood 
Edge Newberry Robinson Walsh, Mont. 
Ernst Nicholson Shields Watson, Ga. 
Fernald Norbeck Simmons Williams 
Gerry Norris Smith 


So Mr. Kino’s amendment to the committee amendment was 
rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
Gommittee on Finance will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 5, line 20, after the words 
“per pound” and the semicolon, near the center of the line, 
insert barium hydroxide, 11 cents per pound.“ 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER rose, 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator desire to take the floor? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I did not know but that the Senator 
desired some explanation of the next item. 

Mr. KING, I was about to offer an amendment to strike 
out 

Mr. McCUMBER. Before the Senator offers his amendment, 
may I make a very brief statement? 

Mr, KING, I shall be glad to hear the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Barium hydroxide, we are informed, is a 
product of very little use, so little that it is not quoted at all 
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It does not come in at all under any quotation, 
and if it does come in it comes under the basket clause. 

Mr. KING. It was under the basket clause in the Underwood 
law and the Payne-Aldrich law? 

Mr. McOUMBER. Yes; it would come in under the basket 


clause. It has very little use. We are informed, however, that 
it costs to produce just about what the barium chloride costs 
and, therefore, that it should bear the same rate of duty. We 
are informed by the chemists of the Tariff Commission that this 
is correct. I think the whole thing is scarcely a matter of 
calling for a yea-and-nay vote. It is very unimportant. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall occupy but a moment dis- 
cussing this item. The Senator is correct in stating that barium 
hydroxide has not specifically been named in the tariff laws 
heretofore enacted, but it has been classified in various groups 
and assigned to what have been called the basket clauses. 

In the Underwood law it bore a rate of 15 per cent ad va- 
lorem. In the Payne-Aldrich law the rate was 25 per cent. 
The House in the pending bill did not name it, and it would 
fall, therefore, in one of the basket clauses of the House bill, 
and that clause to which it would properly be assigned would 
bear the ad valorem rate of 25 per cent. The Senate Finance 
Committee have taken it from the basket clause, as they have 
done in so many other instances, and given it a specific rate 
which, of course, as I have heretofore stated with respect to so 
many items, amounts to an enormous increase over the basket 
ad valorem rate. So far as I can discover, there are no imports 
of this product, nor are there any exports. While the item is 
of some importance, its consumption is limited. The tariff 
survey shows that it has but little commercial value, but during 
the period of high prices for caustic potash this product, 
barium hydroxide, was used to convert sulphate of potash into 
caustic potash. It is used to some extent in Europe in the pro- 
duction of beet sugar. I presume it is used in the beet-sugar 
factories in the process of extracting the saccharine from the 
beet pulp. 

Mr. President, the pre-war unit vyalue—that is, the foreign 
value—was 14 cents a pound; the present price is 7 cents a 
pound; so that the price, as will be seen, has been enormously 
raised, from 14 cents a pound to 7 cents a pound, 300 or 400, yes, 
perhaps 500 per cent over pre-war prices. The question is, Shall 
we perpetuate these prices, for that will be the effect of the 
adoption of the committee amendment? Perhaps the article 
ought to be on the free list, or, at most, the rate ought not to 
exceed one-fourth of 1 cent per pound; but on page 5, line 20, 
in the committee amendment, I move to strike out 1 cents” 
and to insert three-fourths of 1 cent“ so as to read: 

Barium hydroxide, three-fourths of 1 cent per pound. 


I ask for the yeas and nays on my amendment to thé com- 
mittee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] to the 
amendment reported by the Committee on Finance, upon which 
he asks for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the principal legislative 
clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as to my pair and its transfer as 
on previous votes, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Making the same announce- 
ment as heretofore regarding my pair and its transfer, I vote 

Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before with reference to the transfer of 
my pair, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and its transfer as hereto- 
fore, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr, SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rosinson] to the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Perper] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as heretofore with reference to 
my pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LODGE (after having voted in the negative). I desire 
to make the same announcement regarding the transfer of my 
pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unverwoop] to the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] that I have made here- 
tofore, and with that announcement I allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. McKINLEY (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr, Caraway], who seems to be absent, I transfer that pair 
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to the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Nicuorson] and allow my 
vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. CAMERON] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. WATSON]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epox] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] with thé 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY] ; and 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH]. 
The result was announced—yeas 12, nays 40, as follows: 


YEAS—12, 
Ashurst Harris Ki Myers 
Dial Harrison La Follette She pard 
Fletcher Jones, N. Mex. McKellar Walsh, Mass, 
NAYS—40. 

Ball Go McCumber Shortrid 
Brandegee Hale McKinley Smoot 1 
Broussard Harreld McLean Spencer 
Bursum Johnson McNary Sutherland 
Calder l Newberry Townsend 
Capper Kendrick Norbeck Wadsworth 

s eyes Oddie Warren 
Elkins root yas Watson, Ind, 
France ige Poindexter eller 
Frelinghuysen MeCormick Rawson illis 

NOT VOTING—44. 

Borah Fernald Norris 0 
Cameron Gerry Overman Smith 
Caraway Glass en Stanfield 
Colt Heflin Stanley 
Crow Hitchcock Pepper Sterling 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Swanson 
Cummins dd Pomerene Trammell 
Dillingham Moses Ransdell Underwood 
du Pont Nelson Walsh, Mont. 
Edge ew Robinson Watson, Ga. 
Ernst Nicholson lds Williams 


So Mr. Krne's amendment to the amendment of the commit- 
tee was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on agree- 
ing to the amendment reported by the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. i 

The next amendment was, on page 5, line 21, after the word 
“nitrate,” to strike out “2” and insert “24,” so as to read: 

Barium nitrate, 24 cents per pound. 

Mr, KING. Mr. President, I move to amend the amendment 
reported by the committee by striking out the numerals 23 
and inserting in lieu thereof 13.“ I am going to be so gen- 
erous in this motion that the amendment ought to satisfy every- 
body on the other side, 

Mr. President, just a word in regard to barium nitrate. Let 
me call attention to the fact that the price on April 24 of this 
year was from 64 to 7 cents per pound. The pre-war import 
price—that is, the unit value—was 8 cents per pound. ‘The 
Payne-Aldrich bill placed this item in a basket clause, with 
a rate of 25 per cent ad valorem. The Senate bill, as stated, 
imposes a specific duty of 24 cents per pound, so that the in- 
crease above the Payne-Aldrich bill is enormous and probably 
amounts to between 100 and 200 per cent, as I hastily figure it 
as I am ng. The very heavy duty carried by the Payne- 
Aldrich bill is not deemed adequate, but it must be increased 
now from 100 to 200 per cent. The House bill gave a specific 
rate of 2 cents per pound, but the Senate committee, notwith- 
standing the enormous increase above the Payne-Aldrich Act 
and the Underwood-Simmons law, have increased the duty, as 
indicated, from 2 to 24 cents under a specific rate. 

In the Underwood law this item is found in paragraph 3 of 
the basket clause and carries an ad valorem rate of 15 per cent. 
The article is used in explosives and railroad signals and for 
other purposes. I have referred heretofore to barium and its 
products. This commodity is made by the Du Pont trust and 
by some of the other large chemical companies of the United 
States. Of course, it is important that they be cared for and, 
that the rates be fixed as desired by the trust. So I presume, 
Mr. President, that my amendment will not prevail; but I offer 
it and ask for a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] to the 
amendment reported by the committee. * 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think I ought to make a 
very brief statement. 

Barium nitrate is an important compound, imported in large 
quantities before the war, and now being made in the United 
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States. The imports in 1914 were over 1,000,000 pounds. In „Mr. JONES of New Mexico (after having voted in the afirma- 


1915 the United States produced 971 tons. In 1919 the United 
States produced 784 tons, which was equivalent to about 
1,500,000 pounds, In 1914, as stated, the importations were 
about 1,000,000 pounds. We undoubtedly could very easily go 
back now to the importations wholly from a foreign country. 
This again, I repeat, is one of the war babies, and the only 
question is whether its life is worth the milk in the bottle, and 
we are offering it here to protect its life. We believe that it is 
better to keep the industry in the United States; and because 
of the increase which we have made in the rate on barytes 
ore, on barium carbonate, from which it is made, it will require 
a one-half cent higher duty per pound than is given in the House 
bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, just one word. 

The Senator from North Dakota seems solicitous for milk for 
the babies which he seems to have taken under his wing. I 
am afraid that the babies are so large, however, that they will 
deny their paternity and claim to be, like the Cæsars of old, 
immortal in origin and eternal in duration. The du Pont trust, 
with its enormous capital, and other chemical concerns the 
aggregate value of the capital of which is more than $1,000,- 
000,000, can not be called babies—war babies or pre-war babies 
or any other kind of babies. They are colossal giants, and 
their earnings are stupendous, as the Senator knows. 

Mr. President, the only possible business or industrial com- 
petitor of the United States in normal times would be Ger- 
many, and, of course, I am referring to a pre-war Germany. 
I have indicated that barium is produced in the United States; 
that it is a metal which is found in large quantities in the 
United States. I know what the Tariff Commission has stated 
here with respect to the large deposits in Germany. There are 
large deposits of barium in the United States which can be 
mined as cheaply as the deposits anywhere can be mined, In 
the reduction of the barium ore for the production of these 
barium compounds large quantities of coal are required, metal- 
lurgical processes which require heat are important; and we, 
with our enormous coal deposits and with our facilities for the 
production of con and for the manufacture of chemicals, in my 
opinion, can produce this article cheaper than Germany can 
produce it. 

I called attention yesterday to the fact of the enormous 
increase in the wages in Germany, to the increase in freight 
rates in Germany, and to the remarkable change which has 
occurred in the last few weeks in prices. I have here a large 
number of reports and figures, which I shall not take the time 
to call to the attention of the Senate to-night, but upon some 
appropriate occasion I shall refer to the changes which have 
occurred in the manufacturing processes and in the industrial 
activity of Germany since the time the Reynolds report was 
prepared in 1921. Indeed, radical changes are taking place 
every day—40 per cent increase in wages on the first of Janu- 
ary of this year is but an illustration of the transitory or 
mutable situation thus found. But I am not going to discuss 
that situation now. 

I call attention to the fact that the item under consideration 
is a product which can be manufactured in the United States, 
and that we have practically everything that forms a con- 
stituent part of barium nitrate. In view of that fact I can 
perceive no necessity for this enormous duty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr, KING. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 
Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was called). Making the 


same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
standing pair with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
OverMAN] to the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], 
and will vote. I vote “nay.” 


Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LODGE (after having voted in the negative). I omitted 


to repeat the transfer of my pair with the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. UNpErwoop] to the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
pu Pont]. I now do so, and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Making the same announcement as 
before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Making the same announcement as hereto- 
fore aS to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 


tive), I had made no announcement of my pair. I make the 
same announcement as on the previous roll call, and will allow 
my vote to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 13, nays 39, as follows: 


YEAS—13. 
Ashurst Harris La Follette Walsh, Mass. 
Caraway Harrison McKellar 
Jones, N. Mex. Myers 
Fletcher ng Sheppard 
` NAYS—39. 
Ball Gooding McKinley Smoot 
Brandegee Hale McLean Spencer 
Broussard Harreld MeNary . Sutherland 
Bursum Johnson Newberry Townsend 
Calder Kellogg Nicholson Wadsworth 
Capper Keyes Norbeck Warren 
Curtis Lenroot Oddie Watson, Ind 
Elkins Lodge Page Weller 
France McCormick Phipps Willis 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Shortridge 
NOT VOTING—44, 
Borah Gerry Overman Simmons 
Cameron Glass Owen Smith 
Colt Heflin Pepper Stanfield 
Crow Hitchcock Pittman Stanley 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Poindexter Sterling 
Cummins Kendrick Pomerene > Swanson 
Dillingham Ladd Ransdell Trammell 
u Pont Moses Rawson Underwood 
Edge Nelson Reed Walsh, Mont. 
Ernst New Robinson Watson, Ga. 
Fernald Norris Shields Williams 


So Mr. Krne's amendment to the amendment of the committee 
was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is upon the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment of the committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, line 22, after the word 
“ powders,” to insert “liquids,” so as to read: . 

Par. 12. Blackings, powders, liquids, and creams for cleaning or 
polishing, not specially provided for, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, for information, may I inquire of 
the Senator whether he construes the paragraph without the 
word “ liquids ” as sufficiently comprehensive to embrace liquids 
within its terms? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The word “ liquids” was inserted there to 
make it absolutely certain that the paragraph would include 
liquids; that is all. It might have included them without the 
word. We have blackings, powders, and liquids. Of course, the 
blackings might be liquid blackings; but the committee thought 
it was better to be safe and include the word “ liquids,” so that 
it would not be construed in any way as embracing only tlie 
powders. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think that it was included 
within the brackets or basket clauses of either the Payne- 
Aldrich law, the Underwood law, or the House bill? 

Mr, McCUMBER. No; I think it probably would fall under 
paragraph 12, under the head of “ blackings,“ even though it 
was a liquid; but I wanted to make certain. s 

Mr. KING. I am inclined to think the Senator is right, and 
for that reason I do not intend devoting any time to the con- 
sideration of the amendment. If upon further consideration of 
the subject the Senator and the experts should reach a different 
conclusion, I shall be glad if they will advise the Senate, and in 
that event it might be that either the Senator or somebody on 
this side of the Chamber would desire to have a vote upon that 
item, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is upon agreeing 
to the committee amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, line 3, after the word 
“lime,” to strike out “three-fifths” and to insert “ one-fifth,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 

rh 13. Bleaching powder or chlorinated lime, one-fifth of 1 cent per 
pound. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, this committee amend- 
ment is apt to give rise to considerable discussion, I think. It 
is one with which I can not agree myself, and I think others 
feel the same way. I was going to ask the chairman of the 
committee if he insists on taking it up this evening, 

Mr. KING. May I appeal to the Senator from New York? 
It would be very gratifying to me if it could be taken up and 
could receive considerable discussion at the hands of others 
this evening. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have no doubt the Senator feels that 
way, and it was my knowledge of his desires in that regard 
which led me to ask the Senator from North Dakota to let the 
paragraph go over. 
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Mr. KING. Then it is clear that the Senator from New York 
does not desire to accede to my wishes in the matter. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I would lika to have the item go over 
until I can discuss it at greater length with some of the mem- 
bers of the committee. 

Mr, KING. I think the Senator ought to discuss it with us, 
so that we may be advised. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. When it does come up I shall do so. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have no objection to its being passed for 
the time being, if the Senator desires. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is all I ask, that it be passed over 
temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, line 16, before the words 
„per centum,” to strike out “30” and insert “45,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

Par. 16. Calomel, corrosive sublimate, and other mercurial prepara- 
tions, 45 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, this is a very 
important item, and it should be discussed in connection with 
another paragraph of the bill, that relating to quicksilver, 
That is the basic commodity, and I believe the chairman of 
the committee will recognize the propriety of having this 
passed over until we reach that paragraph of the bill, The 
duty on quicksilver, the basic material, is very materially in- 
creased by the committee amendments, but not so much, how- 
ever, as by the provision of the bill as it comes from the House, 
and as, according to the testimony, that constitutes 90 per 
cent of the manufactured commodity, I suggest that it go over 
until we reach that paragraph in the bill, which I believe is 
paragraph 383. 

Mr, McCUMBER. Mr, President, of course the increased 
duty that is given upon calomel is dependent to some extent 
upon the quicksilver; I agree with that. But why not go right 
to quicksilver, if the Senator desires it, discuss it, and then 
come back to calomel? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will state that at least one 
other Senator makes the request that it go over until quick- 
silver can be reached, He is not ready to discuss the matter 
to-night. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Of course, it is as broad as it is long, 
either to put this over until we reach the quicksilver item, or 
take the quicksilver item up now, settle that, and then go 
right back to this. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We would arrive at the same result. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But it will be more convenient, 
I may say to the Senator, to let it be passed over until we reach 
quicksilver. I make that suggestion at the request of another 
Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It will be a long time before we get to 
the quicksilver item and as there are quite a number of these 
items. I dislike to pass too many of them over until we reach 
some other matter, which may or may not be placed upon the 
free list, So, if the Senator would just as soon, I would like 
to take up the question of quicksilver now and dispose of it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, There is an amendment, and, 
of course, the matter can be again discussed when we come 
to consider the bill as amended; and if the Senator insists 
upon it, of course, we will proceed with the discussion. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I will say this, if it is satisfactory: Sup- 
pose we pass it over temporarily, at least, and then we will 
see when we can bring it up. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, If there is no objection, the 
amendment will be passed over temporarily. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I offer certain amend- 
hy to the bill which T ask to have printed and lie on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, line 18, before the word 
“ cents,” to strike out “8” and insert 6"; and in line 19, before 
the words “per centum,” to strike out “25” and insert “50”; 
So as to make the paragraph read: 

Paragraph 17. Carbon tetrachloride, 2 
6 cents per pound; tetrachloroethane an 
ad valorem. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee to gfve some explanation as to the reason for fixing “6” 
as the specific rate on this item. As the Senator perceives, it 
relates to chloroform, a commodity of very great importance to 
the people. I understand the price has increased considerably 
over pre-war prices, 

Mr. McCUMBER. The 6 cents per pound rate is equivalent 
to an ad valorem rate of between 15 and 20 per cent, which is a 


cents per pound; chloroform, 
trichloroethylene, 50 per cent 


very low ad valorem rate. The pre-war price was 15 cents a 
pound, based on the foreign unit value, 

Mr. KING, Mr. President, this product is made by the Al- 
bany Chemical Co.; the Dow Chemical Co., one of the large | 
chemical concerns of the United States; the Mallinckrodt Chem- 
ical Works, of St. Louis, Mo.; the Powers, Weightman & Rosen- | 
garten Co., of Philadelphia; and the E. I, Squibbs Co., of New 
York, as well as other companies. None of these organizations 
or corporations is a little concern. None of them is a war baby. 
None of them needs the fostering hand of the Government to 
aid it in the establishment of an industry. 

Senators know that there are many commodities which grow 
out of the production of other commodities to which they may 
be related in a crude fashion, or between which there is rather 
a tenuous relation. Many of these big chemical concerns and 
drug manufacturers are so equipped as that they produce not 
one but a multitude of articles and commodities and products, 
and, to use the common language, they dovetail in such a man- 
ner as to make great economies in the production, and quantity 
production can be cheaply effectuated. 

I concede that there are many commodities which, standing 
alone, not related to other commodities made by the same cor- 
poration, might not be able to be produced at the same cheap 
price or at the same level of prices, as the same commodity 
when it is made by concerns which are engaged in the produc- 
tion of various products. So we find that chloroform is made by 
a number of corporations which are engaged in the production 
of various medicines, medicinal products, and chemical prod- 
ucts, 

Powers, Weightman & Rosengarten manufacture a very large 
number of chemical products, chloroform being among the list. 
Why chloroform should bear any duty will be, it seems to me, 
somewhat difficult to explain. If it is to have a duty, then it 
should be reduced to the lowest possible level, because of the 
importance of chloroform in the medical world, It is so im- 
portant for the people. If there is anything which should be 
cheap it is those medicines which are so indispensable for the 
people. 

Let me read a word or two as to the character of this prod- 
uct. I read from the Tariff Surveys. AYter describing its 
physical qualities, they proceed: 

Chloroform is employed as a solvent and as an antiseptic, about 1 
per cent of grain aleohol being used to prevent decomposition, 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, WELLER in the chair). The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Rall : Harreld McKinley Smoot 
Brandegee Harris MeLean Spencer 
Broussard Harrison McNary Sutherland 
Bursum Johnson yers wanson 
Calder Jones, Wash Newberry ‘Townsend 
8 Kellogg rbeck Wadsworth 
Cu Keyes Oddie Walsh, Mass. 
Dial King Overman Warren 
Fletcher Lad Pa Watson, Ind 
France Lenroot Phipps eller 
Frelinghuysen Lodge Rawson Willis 
Gooding McCumber Sheppard 

Hale McKellar Shortridge - 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, Fifty Sénators have responded 
to their names. There is a quorum present. The question is on 
agreeing to the committee amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, so far as I am able to discover 
there was no testimony before the committee of the House or 
the committee of the Senate which would afford any informa- 
tion as a basis for this particular rate. I know that many 
items appearing in the bill have no testimony to support them. 

It is quite likely that numerous paragraphs in the pill were 
drawn because of extraneous evidence brought to the attention 
of the committee but not committed to writing or made avail- 
able for other Senators, or perhaps upon information which 
they obtained in reading former tariff laws. Anyone who reads 
the three volumes dealing with the chemical schedule will be 
surprised at the paucity of information as a basis for an intel- 
ligent framing of an intricate and complex tariff schedule. 

Perhaps there is no schedule in the bill more intrieate than 
Schedule 1. Perhaps there is no schedule which involves so 
much of technical knowledge in its preparation or in an under- 
standing of its items as does Schedule 1, and yet I repeat that 
the information which we find in these three volumes—and one 
volume is a supplement and contains testimony relative to 
many other itenis—is wholly inadequate to justify these rates; 
nor is it of sufficient merit or clarity to enable anyone to under- 
stand the bill or to justify its provisions. 

It seems as if the bill were drawn upon the theory of hop, 
skip, and jump. “We will give the demandants and the tor- 
porations whatever they want. We will make the rates large 
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enough to suit the cupidity of the most avaricious and greedy 
and soulless corporations.” Measured by that intelligent(?) 
standard of drafting tariff bills, I must pronounce the one be- 
fore us, Mr. President, the ne plus ultra of perfection. It is 
the apotheosis of wisdom. chemical wisdom, tariff wisdom—but 
it is remarkable for its devotion to special interests and large 
corporations who will greatly profit by its provisions. 

I think in the days which are to come, if we shall be remem- 
bered and if the tariff bill shall be remembered, it will be looked 
to as something unique in the history of tariff legislation, some- 
thing that can not be defined in any terms of political economy. 

I repeat, there is nothing in the testimony with reference to 
many of these items, and one searches in vain for a rational 
basis upon which can be rested some of the schedules. I ask 
my distinguished friend from North Dakota now whether, in 
writing the rate which we find with respect to this item, chlo- 
roform, he took into account the capital invested, wages to be 
paid, difference in cost in production in European nations and 
in the United States, or what other real or imaginary reasons 
or bases may be submitted for our consideration as a justifica- 
tion for this rate? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, does the Senator want me 
to answer? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not think that big adjectives or 
“cuss” words are going to help us a great deal in solving the 
problem of attempting to get a fair tariff measure passed. 

I have again and again stated the general rules that goyerned 
us in trying to secure what we considered a protective tariff 
bill; I have stated again and again that the pending tariff bill 
is for both reyenue and protection. There may be some in- 
stances where we need the revenue even though there be little 
necessity for the protection; but, Mr. President, I do not think 
that a 15 or 20 per cent ad valorem duty or its equivalent is an 
excessive protective measure. When we compare foreign prices 
with home prices, when we compare foreign wages with home 
wages, I think that when we give the American the benefit even 
of a 20 or 25 per cent ad valorem duty we have not imposed 
upon the American people, nor haye we placed any great hard- 
ship upon the importers. i 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Kal stated a short time ago 
that the pre-war price of this article was about 15 cents per 
pound, but I have been unable to ascertain where he obtained 
those figures. According to the Tariff Information Surveys, 
the unit value of the imports in 1907 was 47 cents a pound; 
in 1908, 55 cents a pound; in 1909, 70 cents a pound. Then 
the price jumped up in 1910 to $1.54 a pound; in 1911, to $1.76; 
1912, it declined to $1.66; in 1913, the unit value was $1.74; 
and in 1914, it was $2.48. 

The American price in 1912 ranged from 23 to 28 cents per 
pound; in 1913—I am taking the month of January—from 25 
to 30 cents per pound; in 1914, from 25 to 30 cents per pound; 
and in 1915, from 80 to 35 cents per pound. 

I assume that the imports with the unit value of $1.54 and 
$1.73 must have come in some kind of special cases or bottles 
or vials which increased the price to that very high figure, 
because it is much above the American price, 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator when the price 
reached the great heights he has mentioned? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have given the prices several years— 
from 1907. The high price could not have been merely by 
reason of the duty, for the duty was only 10 cents a pound 
at that time. 

However, Mr. President, turning to the present price, we find 
that chloroform, technical, is now quoted at 85 cents a pound; 
and the United States Pharmacopœia brand is quoted at 33 
cents a pound. So it will be seen that we are within a very 
few cents of being down to the pre-war price in the American 
article, and that upon this basis the specific duty which the 
committee have imposed is equivalent to an ad valorem duty of 
20 per cent, which I consider very low from both the protective 
standpoint and the revenue standpoint. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from North Dakota 
has expressed some surprise at the figures which I gave 
showing the pre-war price of this article. I will say to him 
that I myself was somewhat surprised, and yet those figures 
were furnished me by the Tariff Commission. They may, how- 
ever, be inaccurate, but I give to the Senator the authority for 
the statement. I am inclined to think, though, Mr. President, 
that my figures must be correct. The Senator from North 
Dakota has given the present prices and has argued that 
because the prices now are approximately from 24 to 32 or 83 
cents per pound 

Mr. McCUMBER. The price now is 85 cents per pound. 

Mr. KING. Yes; because the price now is approximately 
85 cents a pound, the Senator argues that there has been a 


great reduction from former prices, and, I suppose, attributes 
that reduction to the development of the industry here. 

Mr. McCUMBER, If the Senator will allow me, I gave also 
the American prices during preceding years, ranging from 24 
to 80 cents per pound, 80 cents a pound being only 5 cents less 
than the present price. 

Mr. KING. I am inclined to think that the pre-war prices 
were as I have indicated. The information which I have is 
that the pre-war foreign price was 15 cents and that the for- 
eign price now is, approximately, 14 cents. That would be the 
wholesale price. I do not vouch for that information, I only 
tell the Senator the source from which I obtained it. 

Mr. President, I was calling attention to the Tariff Survey, 
which shows that the production in 1914 of this article was 
more than one and one-third million pounds; in 1919 the pre- 
liminary figures of the Tariff Survey show that the production 
was 1,677,600 pounds. It is obvious to those who are familiar 
with chemistry that chloroform requires chlorine in its manu- 
facture, and that the United States is rich in chlorine, sodium 
compounds, carbon, and various primary products that might 
contribute to the making of chloroform or any of the compounds 
of chloroform, two of which, as I recall, are embraced in the 
pending bill. 

In 1914 ovr imports of chloroform were only 2,444 pounds. 
Since the World War our imports have been less than 100 
pounds annually, while before the war, as I have indicated, 
they were limited to 2,444 pounds in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1914. 

May I be pardoned for directing the attention of the Senate 
to the fact, which I have heretofore mentioned, that if Ger- 
Many was ever supreme in the chemical world it was in 1914, 
before the Great War broke out? I concede that Germany for 
a number of years prior to the war had been devoting her 
energies—I will not say to the preparation for war, but for 
the development of those industries which might be contributory 
to the war or which would aid in the prosecution of war in the 
event such an awful calamity as war came to the world. Ger- 
many’s chemists were particularly interested, perhaps largely 
through the interposition of the Government, in explosives and 
making products which we denominate chemical-war products, 
So Germany was then at the acme of her chemical power and 
greatness. Yet at that time Germany was unable to compete— 
or, at any rate, did not compete—with the producers of this 
article in our own country. According to the figures which I 
have the foreign price of chloroform at that time was 14 cents 
and the domestic price 15 cents per pound. 

One cent a pound, however, would not measure the differen- 
tial between the German article and that produced in the 
United States, for, in order to bring chloroform into the United 
States, it would have to be carefully packed, and the cost would 
be considerable, measured by the wholesale price. Then there 
would be the insurance and the freight and the brokerage and 
the commissions; so that Germany obviously could not compete 
in the American market with the United States in the manufac- 
ture of chioroform. It would seem, therefore, that we had a 
monopoly; that we had no foreign competition. Our production, 
as I have stated, aggregated from 1,300,000 pounds to 1,667,000 
pounds, 

Now, Mr. President, the cost in the United States is approxi- 
mately from 24 to 35 cents per pound, depending upon the grade. 
If it is the United States Pharmacopeia grade, the price is 
from 33 to 35 cents per pound, as was stated by my distin- 
guished friend. In other words, the prices now are more than 
double the pre-war prices. That ought not to be the case, par- 
ticularly with reference to a medicine which is so important to 
the people. I do not think that we can justify doubling and 
more than doubling the prices of chloroform as we find the 
situation to-day. If 15 cents was the pre-war price, and profits 
doubtless were realized at that price, we may not justify a price 
of 35 cents per pound now; but, notwithstanding that fact, 
and notwithstanding the fact that we have no competition, we 
are asked to impose a tariff upon this article of 6 cents a 
pound, 

I have examined the hearings, as I indicated a moment ago, 
and I find that a Mr. Pardee appeared before the House com- 
mittee. Mr. Pardee is vice president of the Dow Chemical Co., 
one of the large chemical companies of the United States. Ah, 
Mr. President, it seems to me that the chemical companies have 
been too potential in the formulation of these schedules, and 
that we haye paid more attention to their interests than we 
have to the interests of the people. The Dow Chemical Co. is a 
powerful organization, rich in resources and competent to meet 
and challenge successfully almost any competitor. 

Mr. Garner asked Mr. Pardee this question: 


Are the rates in the so-called Longworth bill, passed here and now 
pending in the Senate, satisfactory? 
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It is not a question of what is right. Is it satisfactory?” 
That is the question too often asked those who are beneficiaries 
of tariff legislation: “ What do you want? Are the rates satis- 
factory to you?”—not to the people. 

I do not want to characterize as being prejudiced witnesses 
who came before the committee. Many of them undoubtedly 
attempted to state the facts; but many of them, I am satisfied, 
allowed their prejudices, their cupidity, their desire for gain 
and for unjust profit to influence their testimony. They were 
interested parties. 

Mr. President, in our courts, both in civil and in criminal 
cases, we have recognized for many years the fact that human 
nature, where it is interested, is apt to color the testimony 
given; and so our courts, when interested parties appear and 
testify, instruct the jury that they may take into account the 
interest of the witnesses or their lack of interest, their fairness, 
and their bearing upon the witness stand, and deduce from all 
of the circumstances attending their testimony whether or not 
they have told the truth. Most of these witnesses who appeared 
were interested witnesses, and I regret to say that many of the 
witnesses were not subjected to what I would call a cross- 
examination. Many of them merely filed briefs, prepared by 
learned counsel or by technicians or by skilled representatives, 
chemists, and otherwise, of the corporations who were seeking 
these benefits. Testimony of that character is not worth much. 
It is ex parte. A searching cross-examination of many of these 
witnesses would have disclosed their unfairness, their prejudice, 
and the lack of merit with respect to much of their testimony. 

I remember reading the cross-examination by the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reen] of one witness, whose name I have 
forgotten. He asked for costs. He asked if the witness, who 
had testified as to conditions in Germany, knew anything about 
the conditions in Germany. In other words, he sought to probe 
the witness to see how much there was to his testimony and 
how much credibility should be ascribed to it. That witness’s 
testimony before a fair jury would have had but little weight. 
It was manifest that he was testifying from his prejudices and 
from his desires, inspired by a desire for gain and for profit 
rather than by a desire to present all of the facts to the com- 
mittee. 

How few of the witnesses who testified gave any costs of pro- 
duction! How few of them were willing to bring their books! 
Indeed, I think I may say without contradiction that but one or 
two witnesses out of the multitude who appeared during the 
hearings in the House and in the Senate brought their books 
to the committee or submitted to a searching cross-examination 
as to the costs of production or to the returns upon the capital 
invested. I submit that a large number of the representatives 
of corporations disclosed, directly or indirectly, that the capital 
which they had invested in the enterprise was not an original 
investment, if I may be permitted that term, but that it grew 
out of the earnings after dividends were paid; and instead of 
distributing all of the earnings and all of the profits, large as 
those distributions would have been, they were converted into 
capital and became a capital investment upon which they sub- 
sequently drew dividends, and which they have counted in all 
of their bookkeeping processes, either for income tax or other- 
wise, as original capital investment. It is unfair in a sense, 
but it is permitted and is justified by our business conscience. 

So, Mr. President, with respect to this item, the only man 
who testified was the representative of a large chemical con- 
cern, and he said: 

On chloroform the Payne-Aldrich law iproviges for 10 cents a pound, 
and we are asking for 334 per cent ad valorem, which would be an 
increase of 3 or 4 cents a pound over the Payne-Aldrich law. 

Most of the witnesses wanted more than the Payne-Aldrich 
law; and I have called atention heretofore to the fact that this 
bill is higher in its rates by more than 100 per cent than the 
discredited, and I was about to say damned—I will say con- 
demned—Payne-Aldrich law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the rate on this item is 40 per 
cent less than the rate carried by the Payne-Aldrich law. 

Mr. KING. I concede that this is somewhat less. 

Mr. SMOOT. And, of course, the Senator does not mean that 
statement to apply to the whole bill. 

Mr. KING. Oh, no. The Senator will recall the figures which 
I put in the Recorp. I do not care to refer to them again at 
this time, unless the Senator desires, 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not desire it, of course. I think, on 
the whole, this bill is a very much less protective bill than 
the Payne-Aldrich bill was. 

Mr. KING. I must differ with my friend in that regard. 

i Mr. SMOOT. I helped tọ make both, I will say to my col- 
cague, 


Mr. KING. Yes; I know that the Senator did, and I believe 
that if the Senator had had his way both bills would have been 
better than they are; but I can not think that my distinguished 
colleague, with all his ability and all his splendid patriotism, 
will be so very proud of this bill in years to come. My colleague 
calls attention to the fact that the rate on chloroform is less 
than the rate in the Payne-Aldrich bill. Of course, there must 
be a little flower here and there in the great desert. We have 
an oasis now and then; and we have struck one of those flowers, 
one of the oases in the great desert of disappointment which 
we are traversing in the consideration of this bill. 

But I return now to what was said by Mr. Pardee. He says: 

We have asked for a duty of 333 cent ad valorem on chloroform 
with the expectation that some provision will be made in the adminis- 
tration of the same to provide for the great difference in exchange 
rates between this country and foreign countries. If, however, it 
found impossible or unfeasible to make such provision we ask that a 
specific duty of 7 cents per pound be levied on chloroform in addition 
to 333 per cent ad valorem. 

As I have indicated, Mr. President, the Senate has reduced 
the rate of the House bill from a specific 8 cents per pound to 
6 cents per pound. But little more need be said in regard to 
this item. There is no competition, The primary products 
from which it is made we have in rich abundance, and there- 
fore any duty enn not be for revenue purposes, can not be for 
the purpose of protecting the home industry, can not be for 
the purpose of measuring the cost of production abroad and 
the cost of production at home, or for any of the reasons here- 
tofore assigned as a basis for the protective system. 

Let me just call attention briefly to what the Tariff Com- 
mission says respecting this item: 

It is made from three different raw materials—carbon tetrachloride 
acetone, or grain alcoho}]—all of which are produced in the Unit 
States in suficient quantities, The war demand for acetone 1 
stimulated the production of chloroform from carbon tetrachioride. 

The imports in 1914 were valued at only $990, and since the 
war they have been less than 100 pounds annually. 

You can not get any revenue from this item. We have no 
competition with respect to this item. Why the tariff? We have 
grain alcohol; we have all of the compounds that go into the 
production of this important commodity. Therefore, there is no 
reason in the world for a tariff. We know that we are shipping 
grain abroad. The European nations do not produce sufficient 
grain at the present time, and in the past did not, for the needs 
of their people. With our plethora of cereal supplies, with our 
enormous carbon supplies, and the raw materials which may 
constitute a part of this finished product, I submit again that 
there can be no real reason, no sound reason, for this tariff. 

I shall move at the proper time to transfer this item to the 
free list. However, in order to obtain a vote upon it now, I 
move to strike out the figure “6” and insert in lieu thereof 
the figure 2.“ If that amendment shall be defeated, at the 
proper time I shall move to transfer this item to the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just for the Recorp, so that we 
may show why the committee proposed a duty of 6 cents a 
pound on chloroform, I want to call attention to the history of 
chloroform in the United States. 

In the Dingley Act there was a duty of 20 cents a pound on 
chloroform, and at that time the foreign price of the chloroform 
imported into the United States was 55 cents. That was in 
1908. 

The -Payne-Aldrich Act was enacted in 1909, with a 10-cent-a- 
pound duty, and the foreign value of chloroform advanced from 
55 cents up to $1.54 in 1910. That was not the American price, 
but the foreign price. 

In 1911 it was $1.76; in 1912 it was $1.66; in 1918 it was 
$1.74; in 1914 it jumped to $2.48. That was on account of the 
war. Then in 1915 it dropped to $1.65; in 1918 it was 76 cents; 
in 1919 it was 50 cents; and then in 1920 it went to $2, for 
some unknown reason, in the foreign country. I suppose it was 
some special kind, a few pounds of which was coming into this 
country. To-day the price is 35 cents a pound. 

So when the 10-cent-a-pound rate was put upon it, the foreign 
price was about four times or over what it is to-day. I have no 
doubt but that if we had had chloroform on the free list chloro- 
form never would have been made in this country, but with a 
duty of 10 cents a pound on it they could hardly destroy the 
industry in the United States. The industry became estab- 
lished in the United States, and when established the price 
began to fall. If to-day we had free chloroform, Germany would 
be charging us at least $1.50 a pound. 

I prefer to have a 6-cent rate on chloroform and sell it to 
the American people for 35 cents than to have it on a free list 
and kill the industry in the United States and then pay a dollar 
and a half a pound. That is about the whole situation, as it 
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appears to the committee, and this is one of the items of all the 
items it seems to me which ought to have at least fair protec- 
tion. We have decreased the Payne-Aldrich rate 40 per cent. 
Under that rate the industry was established. ‘To-day it is 
established, and we think it can live with a 6-cent rate. The 
House thought it would take 8 cents, but I think that is too 
high, So did your: committee, and they reduced it from 8 to 6 
cents. I am perfectly willing to have the Senate decide whether 
the committee was right or not. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the argument of my friend upon 
this matter, it seems to. me, would justify the imposition of a 
tariff upon every article, whether there was possible any com- 
petition from abroad or not. I called attention to the fact, 
before my colleague come into the Chamber, that in 1914, ac- 
cording to the figures: which have been furnished me by the 
Tariff Commission, the price of chloroform in the United States 
was 15 cents a pound, and the price in Europe was 41 cents a 
pound. Those figures may be wrong. I merely state the source 
of my authority. 

Mr. SMOOT. If that is the case, then the duty did them no 
goed at all, and did not hurt the American consumer. 

Mr. KING. I concede that. to be true, Mr. President, and I 
think a duty will not do them any good, so far as interfering 
with foreign competition is concerned, bec: there can not be 
foreign competition at the prices indicated; but it will give 
them a pretext and an excuse to swell the price above what 
would be just and fair. 

I insist that whenever you lay a duty upon an article you may 
consider that the temptation will be so great that when oppor- 
tunity is afforded: the: beneficiaries, the domestic producers, they 
will inerease their prices up to the limit which the duty per- 
mits. That is not the object of laying tariff duties. 

I had supposed that tariff duties, under the protective theory 
of our Republican friends, rested: upon the conception, first, of 
a: revenue; and, second, permitting a domestic industry which 
was new, which was an infant, to get firmly established in order 
that it might meet the storms and tempests of competition as 
they might rage about it. But, Mr. President, the evidence is 
incontrovertible that there has been no competition in this 
article from abroad, and there can be no competition from 
abroad, and the domestic prices will be such as the cupidity or 
the honesty of the domestic manufacturers, whichever term 
you prefer, may determine, There is no reason for this duty. 

The prophecies of my. learned. friend.as to what will happen, 
or may happen, without this duty, do not assent to. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if it be true that when there is no competition we may lay 
duties because there may possibly in. the future arise some con- 
tingency when there may be competition, then all we want to 
do is to put the rates at such arbitrary figures as we may name, 
without taking into consideration any of the factors which here- 


tofore have been regarded as essential in framing our tariff 


legislation, 

Mr. SMOOT. I would agree with my colleague if there were 
no competition; but after an industry is established, like that 
of the manufacture of chloroform, in the United States and 
the product is made by so many establishments, then the 
domestic competition will regulate the price. I will admit. that 
if there were only: one or two people making the article and 
they should make it in insufficient. quantity. to furnish all of 
the demands of this country, they could get together and raise 
the price as much as the tariff rate would allow; but there is 
such competition to-day in this item that I doubt very much 
whether there is any concern in the United States making an 
undue profit upon. the production of chloroform. What my 
colleague says would. be absolutely right if it were possible 
for all manufacturers in this country to get together to make 
one article and fix the price. In that case I would agree with 
the, Senator that the amount of the tariff then would be open 
to. attack, but that does not happen once in ten thousand times. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If you fix the duty so high as to keep out 
importations, then they will get together. 

Mr. SMOOT. But this is not so high; and if it were too 
high, then the domestic competition would bring it down. 
There is no doubt about that, if the demand in this country is 
sufficient to require a great number or a reasonable number of 
makers in the United States. The American people can hardly 
ever get together upon any kind of a question if they are fight- 
ing for trade. 

Mr. KING. Where there is an industry firmly established, as 
the evidence shows this industry to be, with no possibility of 
any cloud arising in the sky portending foreign competition, 
with: the: primary product essential: for its construction at the 
very door of the manufacturing institutions, then I submit there 
can be no justification for tariff rates, whether high or low. 


The senior Senator from Utah ascribed to all of the manufac- 
turers and industrial magnates of our land rather more of the 
altruistic spirit and the spirit: of justice and fairness in their 
dealings with the puble and in the sale of their products than 
many people are willing to credit them with possessing. I have 
no doubt that many of the manufacturers and business men of 
the United States measure up to the highest standards of 


¿ethics and justice and attempt to carry on their business enter- 


prises in the way that will be for the best interests of their 
country. But there are too many who are selfish and who seek 
undue profit and are willing to employ the powers of govern- 
ment to promote their selfish ends. 

I have attempted to learn industrial conditions in the United 
States and to properly appraise the industrial movements and. 
developments which have occurred and are now taking place in 
our country. I have discovered a tendency to amalgamation 
and consolidation for the purpose of stifling competition and 
forcing higher prices or preventing legitimate reductions in 
prices. Many of these consolidations have been oppressive of 
labor and have been inspired not by a proper social spirit or 
with a desire to promote the welfare of the people. There have 


been frequent violations of the Sherman: antitrust law, of the 


Clayton law, and of State statutes prohibiting monopolistic con- 
spiracies and combinations. I am somewhat familiar with 


those conditions, and I affirm that they indicate an unhealthy 


condition and are unmistakable: symptoms of this monopolistic 
tendency of which I speak. It is unfortunate that the Govern- 
ment and the States do not enforce the antitrust laws and 
break up the combinations which restrain trade and destroy 
competition. 

There are combinations and monopolies to-day which are in 
part responsible for the industrial depression, fer inequitable 
prices, and for evil conditions existing in our economic life, and 
I regret that the Attorney General of the United States and dis- 
trict attorneys and State attorneys seem to be unaware of the 
many flagrant violations of Federal and State statutes which 


‘deal with the questions of monopolies. We must strike down 


these monopolistic conspiracies against the public. If we do 
not, then there will be such discontent develop among the in- 
dustrial masses as will culminate in a formidable assault upon 
our industrial if not upon our social and economic system. The 
permanency of the Government in its present political form, 
the perpetuity of our institutional life depend upon the main- 
tenance‘of the law of competition. That is the reason I am so 
much against extortionate tariffs; I perceive in them a menace 
to the integrity of this Republic. I see in them a menace to 
the social and- industrial forms under which we live, and if 
they were destroyed the Republic would be shaken. I see in 
them disturbers of the peace of the people and the peace of the 
land: If the corporations and the big business concerns are 
satisfied with reasonable profits, contentment will reign in the 
land, and there will be no demand for oppressive paternalism or 
for dangerous and destructive socialism. 

I repeat, Mr. President, there is no reason for this rate, 
This item should be placed upon the free list, and I regret that 
my distinguished friends upon the other side, in dealing with 
an article so important to the people as chloroform, needed by 
the sick, needed by the poor, needed in our hospitals, would be 
willing to put a tariff upon it, and thus give the opportunity to 
domestic manufacturers to increase their prices beyond what 
reason and justice demand. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Perhaps the Senator has already observed , 
and commented upon it, but, if so, I failed to hear him. The 
Summary of Tariff Information shows that the imports of chlo- 
roform in 1914 were 2,444 pounds, of a value of $990. 

Mr. KING. I have called attention to the fact that 2.444 
pounds were imported as a maximum, and that the domestic 
pre-war price was 15 cents and the foreign price was 14 cents. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Since the war the imports have been less 
than 100 pounds annually. By increasing the duty I do not see 
that we will obtain any revenue. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum 
for the purpose of obtaining the presence of Senators in order to 
have a vote upon my amendment to the committee amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). The 
Senator from Utah suggests the absence of a quorum. The Sec- 
retary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Capper Frelinghuysen Jones, N. Mex, 
Ball Curtis: Hale Jones, Wash, 
Brand Dial. Harreld Kellogg 
Broussard Elkins Harris Keyes 
Bursum Fletcher Harrison Ki ne 

France Johnson: Ladd, 
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La Follette Myers Robinson Underwood 
Lenroot Newberry Shep Wadsworth 
Lodge Norbeck Shortridge Walsh, Mont, 
McCormick Oddie Smoot Warren 
MeCumber Overman Spencer Watson, Ind. 
McKellar Pa. Stanle; Weller 
McKinley Phipps Sutherland Willis 
McLean Pittman Swanson 

McNary Rawson Townsend 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-eight Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The question 
is on the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr, 
Kine] to the committee amendment. 

Mr. KING. May we have the amendment stated? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 6, line 18, in the committee 
amendment, the Senator from Utah proposes to strike out the 
numeral “6” and insert “2,” so that it will read: 

Chloroform, 2 cents a pound. 

Mr. KING. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk 
proceeded to call the roll, 

Mr, McKINLEY (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], 
which I transfer to the junior Senator from Washington [Mr, 
POINDEXTER] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as heretofore regarding my 
pair and its transfer, I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Making the same announcement as here- 
tofore as to my pair and transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. KELLOGG. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Stuxtoxs] to the junior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Making the same announcement 
as heretofore regarding my pair and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STANLEY. I transfer my general pair with the junior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] to the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CuLtperson] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cameron] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. WATSON]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cour] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DImLLingHAmM] with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epee] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OwENn]; and A 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. SreERLING] with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH]. 

The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 41, as follows: 


YEAS—18. 
Ashurst Jones, N. Mex. Overman Swanson 
Dial King Pittman Underwood 
Fletcher La Follette Robinson Walsh, Mont. 
Harris McKellar Sheppard 
Harrison Myers Stanley 

NAYS—41, 
Ball Hale McKinley Spencer 
Brandegee Harreld McLean Sutherland 
Broussard Johnson McNary Townsend 
Bursum Jones, Wash. Newberry Wadsworth 
Calder Kellogg Norbeck Warren 
Capper Keyes Oddie Watson, Ind 
Curtis Ladd Page Weller 
Elkins Lenroot Phipps Willis 
France Lodge Rawson 
Frelinghuysen McCormick Shortridge 
Gooding McCumber Smoot 

NOT VoTING- 37. 
Borah Ernst Nicholson Smith 
Cameron Fernald Norris Stanfield 
Caraway Gerry Owen Sterling 
Colt Glass Pepper Trammell 
Crow Heflin Poindexter Walsh, Mass. 
Culberson Hitchcock Pomerene Watson, Ga. 
Cummins Kendrick Ransdell Williams 
DuUlingham Moses Reed 
du Pont Nelson Shields 
Edge New Simmons 
So Mr. Kano’s amendment to the committee amendment was 

rej 


ected, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next committee amendment 
will be stated, 

The Reaping CLrerK. The next amendment is on page 6, line 
18, in the same paragraph, to strike out “25” and insert “ 50,” 
so as to read: S 

‘Tetrachloroethane and trichloroethylene, 50 per cent ad valorem, 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that the balance of para- 
graph 17, on page 6, the amendment just stated, may go over 
temporarily. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I ask that paragraph 18, 
oon or whiting or Paris white, may be passed over tempo- 
rarily. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, paragraph 18 
will be passed over. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 7, line 5, before the words “per cent,” to strike out “15” 
and insert “25,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 19. Chemical compounds, mixtures, and salts, of which gold, 
platinum, rhodium, or silver constitutes the element of chief value, 25 
per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, it seems to me 
this item would call for some statement from the proponents of 
the amendment. I pause to inquire if any member of the major- 
ity of the committee desires at this time to make an explana- 
tion. [After a pause.] Apparently no explanation is forthcom- 
ing. I think that the time is opportune—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, I will simply say to the Senator, 
so that he may kw really why we put this rate at 25 per cent, 
that in the first place, of course, the House based the 15 per cent 
rate on the American valuation. That was the real reason why 
we changed it to 25 per cent. All of the items in this paragraph, 
being chemical compounds, mixtures, and salts, of which gold, 
platinum, rhodium, or silver constitutes the element of chief 
value, are used very little, indeed. Twenty-five per cent is car- 
ried through the bill in the basket clauses and is applied to 
many of the items which are seldom used. The Senator will 
remember that only last night I asked that a decrease be made 
in one of the chemical compounds from 85 to 25 per cent. This 
simply means that we are carrying on all chemical compounds 
25 per cent to make them uniform throughout the bill. 

I think that the Senator will bear me out that as far as the 
result in revenue on these items is concerned it is very meager, 
indeed, but it will be a uniform rate, and if there is any ques- 
tion whether it is a compound, no matter under what paragraph 
it falls, it will carry the same rate. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I was under the impression that 
we were considering paragraph 18. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that paragraph was passed over. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I did not know that it had 
been passed over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. I understood the chairman of the com- 
mittee to ask that it be passed over. 

Mr. McCUMBER, That paragraph has gone over. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I repeat that I did not know 
that the paragraph had gone over. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator from New Mexico had 
reference to paragraph 19, and my remarks had reference to 
that paragraph. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I had reference to paragraph 18 
of the bill. Paragraph 18 has been passed over for what pur- 
pose, may I inquire? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It was passed over for further considera- 
tion of the duty of 35 per cent ad valorem, which is therein pro- 
posed to be imposed. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The idea is that the committee 
will further consider the matter? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Les. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am very glad to get that 
information. I hope the committee will ask to have some other 
items passed over as well. I suppose that as to the pending 
paragraph we have had all the information that is deemed nec- 
essary. There is very little information upon this subject which 
has been furnished to us; but if the Senator from Utah is per- 
fectly content to let the matter go that way I feel that it is use- 
less to make any further comment upon it, and I do not intend 
to discuss the matter further at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment to paragraph 19. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 7, line 6, paragraph 20, to strike out the word “ prepara- 
tions” and to insert “ mixtures,” so as to read: 

Pan. 20. Chemical compounds, salts, and mixtures of bismuth, 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico rose. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will simply say to the Senator from New 
Mexico that the reason for the proposed increase from 25 to 35 
per cent recommended by the committee in line 7 is that we 
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have put a duty on metallic bismuth, and the increase here is 
simply to compensate the manufacturers of these chemical com- 
pounds, salts, and mixtures of bismuth for the rate of duty 
that has been put upon metallic bismuth: 

In addition to that I may add that the House provision was 
25 per cent on the American valuation, and this provision is 
for a 35 per cent duty on the foreign valuation, which really is a 
lower rate than the House duty imposed upon metallic bismuth. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, May I inquire why the duty 
was put upon the metallic conrmodity? 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask the Senator from New Mexico to turn to 
paragraph 376-a, which imposes an ad valorem duty of 71 per 
cent on bismuth. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It seems to me that this same 
situation occurs in a number of cases in the bill. There seems 
to be nothing at all stated in the information we have regarding 
that item. There is no information of which I am aware any- 
where in these documents as to why bismuth itself should be 
put upon the dutiable list. The item is transferred from the 
free list, but there is no information as to why that has been 
done. 

The placing of a duty upon the item which we are at present 
considering in this paragraph of the bill is excused by the fact 
that some action has been taken somewhere else in the bill, 
but there is no explanation of why the first step was taken. 

The article was free under the act of 1909, and it is also 
free under the present law. It is a mere by-product, as I 
understand, of the lead industry. Now, will the Senator from 
12 75 explain to us why the article is put upon the dutiable 

ist? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator wants me to answer that ques- 
tion now, I will say that bismuth was put upon the dutiable 
list at a rate of 74 per cent ad valorem because the committee 
deemed necessary in that way to protect the industry in the 
United States. I think when the Senator from Utah takes 
into consideration the smelting of lead ores in other countries 
and the fact that they have the markets of the world, as well 
as the American market, he will admit that we ought at least 
to allow a duty of 74 per cent on the article. 

I will say to the Senator from New Mexico that I have not 
any doubt that the duty of 74 per cent will find its way back 
to the man in the United States who produces the ore carrying 
bismuth, and I think that there is no real danger to any con- 
sumer of bismuth in the United States in a 71 per cent ad 
valorem rate on the foreign valuation of the article. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The only information we have 
regarding bismuth I intend to read. Under the act of 1909 it 
was on the free list; under the present law it is o. the free list. 
In the Summary of Tariff Information there are just two para- 
graphs regarding it which describe the commodity and give its 
uses: 


Description and uses: Bismuth, one of the minor metals, is soft, 
reddish-white, and highly crystalline. It is a component of many easily 
fusible alloys which are u in manufacturing automatic fire sprinklers, 
electric fuses, and solders. Since it expands on solidifying from the 
molten state, it is used in some form of type and in metal bearings. 
The principal uses of bismuth, however, are in certain medicines and to 
some extent in the manufacture of cosmetics. 5 


Now, on the subject of production the summary has ihe fol- 
lowing to say: 

Production is about 300,000 pounds annually, 3 all as a 
by-product from the smelting of lead, copper, gold, and silver ores in 

tah. Bolivia produces most of the bismuth of the world; some ore 
is also roduced in Australia and Tasmania, which is mostly refined in 
Great Britain. Considerable bismuth ore has produced in con- 
3 with tungsten in China, which promises to be of increasing 

portance. 


Mr. President, that is all the information there is in this 
record, so far as I have been able to find, regarding bismuth. 
Apparently it is only a by-product of an industry in the State of 
Utah. The Senator from Utah has told us, “ We thought that 
a duty of 74 per cent on bismuth would be about right.” About 
right for what? The “for what” is not disclosed. Here is a 
mere by-product, derived from smelting certain ores in the 
State of Utah, and we are complacently and good humoredly 
told“ We thought that duty was about right to be put upon it.” 
Then we are told when we come to the compounds of bismuth 
that because a duty of 74 per cent was put on bismuth it was 
necessary to increase the duty on the compounds. Mr. Presi- 
dent, that is all the information we have. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator evidently has not 
read the hearings or he would not make that statement. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I asked the Senator to give us 
the information, and I think I have stated all that he gave. 

Mr, SMOOT. The Senator from Utah is not going to take the 
time of the Senate to answer in detail every question the 
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Senator from New Mexico asks. I know for what purpose the 
Senator from New Mexico asks the question. The Senator 
already has the information if he has examined the hearings, 
and knows very well what the testimony before the committee 
was. So far as concerns the Senator’s insinuation that the 
duty was placed on the commodity because it is a by-product 
of smelting in Utah, that had nothing whatever to do with it, 
The Senator from Utah did not ask for any duty on bismuth. 
If the Senator from New Mexico wants to know the reason for 
the action of the committee, I can tell him what the testimony 
before the committee was or I can read it to him or he can read 
it for himself, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I asked the Senator a while ago 
for information on this point. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am not going to take the time 
to go into detail, because I did not think the Senator was really 
trying to get any information on a duty of 74 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Why, Mr. President, that is just 
exactly what I wanted, or I would not have asked the Senator 
from Utah for it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has asked the same question about 
every item that he has ever risen on this floor to speak about; 
and after the question was answered, if it was answered in 
detail, I do not care how long it was, if it took 30 minutes to 
do it, the Senator would then proceed to demolish that, and also 
to express himself as to why he thought it should not be. There 
is not any question at all that every Senator who has been here 
very long knows the earmarks of a filibuster, and I think we 
have them, and I think we have had them; and, if I know them, 
I know what has been going on of late. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, it seems to me 
that the best evidence of a filibuster is when a Senator rises 
on this floor and undertakes to give information, and then, 
later on, confesses that he simply gave enough to confuse the 
situation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; any statement I might have made 
would not have influenced the Senator one iota. The Senator 
has made up his mind what he will do; he has made up his 
mind what he will say; and anything that can be said upon this 
side of the Chamber will not change him in the least, and he 
will take just so much time. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I think the Sen- 
ator may be right. I have not seen anything in this bill yet, 
nor has anything developed in the discussion of this bill, 
which leads me to believe that there is any reason why I shouid 
change my mind about any of these items. But I want to say 
this to the Senator: I think it is due to the Senators who are 
going to vote for this increase of tax to know why itis done. [ 
asked the Senator from Utah awhile ago why it was done. He 
made his statement, and then I commented upon that slightly, 
and then the Senator arises here and accuses us of a filibuster 
when there is nothing of the sort; but we are determined that 
some light shall be thrown upon this bill. It seems to me that 
this is just in keeping with the policy of the majority of the 
Finance Committee to increase these taxes, give no reasonable 
justification for doing it, but just simply say that they think 
this is about enough. : 

This does not encourage any industry. It is a by-product, 
according to the statement of the Tariff Commission from which 
I have read, and yet you put a tax upon it which is going to 
inerease the cost of medicines which the people of this country 
must consume, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is a by-product just exactly 
the same as waste from wool is; and I shall notice very carefully 
how the Senator votes upon wool when we reach that, and then 
he will see whether the waste from wool that goes into clothing 
is a by-product or not. There are a good many by-products 
that come from hides, and I shall want to know whether or not 
those by-products ure to be considered by the Senator when we 
reach hides. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then I will ask the Senator why 
we have not had a duty on this item before? 

Mr. SMOOT. A good many things have been taken from the 
dutiable list and put on the free list, and some have been taken 
from the free list and put on the dutiable list. The Senator 
knows—I think he does, because he has lived in a mining 
country—that Bolivia, China, and Australia are the countries 
where the great mines are found carrying high percentages 
of bismuth in their ore; and, in fact, many of the mines in 
Bolivia are worked for the bismuth alone, some of the ores 
running as high as 30 per cent. The Senator knows that that 
ore can be worked and the bismuth produced at a great deal 
less cost than it can be produced in this country. 
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The Senator says that bismuth is a by-product. It is in many 
cases, but it costs the man who takes it ont and saves it a 
grent deal more to produce it here than it does to produce it in 
a foreign country. There is not any doubt about that, and I 
think the Senator will admit it. 

As to this 73 per cent duty, as far as I am personally con- 
cerned I do not care whether this material goes on the free list 
or whether it remains at 73 per cent; but the testimony shows 
that the importations are already about a third of all that is 
produced here, no matter whether it is a by-product or not. 
Therefore the committee thought that with the testimony that 
was given there they would impose a duty of 7} per cent ad 
valorem on bismuth. $ 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, we have been 
given a number of different theories as to how these rates were 
based, such as the difference in the cost of production here and 
abroad. We have heard nothing about that until just now the 
Senator has made some general statements about it; but the 
Senator does not believe that putting this duty on this product 
will increase the domestic production, does he? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, Mr. President, it may increase it a little, 
but not very much, I think. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is a mere by-product which 
comes from the smelting of so much ore of a certain kind. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that when the amount of 
bismuth gets so low that it does not pay even to save it in 
the smelting of ores it goes entirely to waste and is not gath- 
ered at all by the smelters; so if the price is 71 per cent higher 
of course a lower grade of ore can be saved and will be saved 
if it is profitable to do so. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It has never stopped the pro- 
duction in the past under free trade, has it? And yet now 
they want a duty on bismuth, a mere by-product of smelting 
ore in the State of Utah. Of course, it is a mere coincidence 
that it happens to be in the State of Utah, from whence the 
Senator comes, and I want to absolve him from all intimations 
or innnendoes in that connection. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course the Senator knows, if he knows 
anything about it, that the ores come not only from the State 
of Utah but they come from Nevada. I do not think they 
come from Arizona, but they come from Colorado, I think Mon- 
tana has her own smelter there and takes care of the bismuth 
that is there; but the ores that come to the great smelting 
center at Salt Lake City—I do not care whether they are bismuth 
or other ores—of course are smelted there in the State ef Utah, 
because that is the great smelting center of the intermountain 
country. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In perfectly good faith, I want 
to avoid any inference or innuendo that any personal interest 
of the Senator from Utah is involved here. I know that he is 
not treating the matter from that standpoint at all. It just 
happens to be a coincidence, but I am sure that the matter has 
been treated from a very broad point of view. 

This duty will not increase the production, because that 
bismuth will be saved if it can be saved. Nobody had thought 
heretofore to put a tax upon it, and, of course, there are a 
great many items still on the free list. Coffee, I believe, is 
left on the free list, and some other things are on the free list. 
Perhaps spices from Arabia are on the free list; but I have 
had a very difficult time in finding anything on the free list 
which is produced in this country at all, even though we may 
produce a great surplus and export a surplus to the world. 
Of course, there are a few items; I understand that; but time 
and again we have come across items in this bill, and they 
are here by the hundred, where the importations amount to 
practically nothing, and yet a tax is put on, and it can not be 
for any other purpose than to create monopolies in this country, 
absolutely to shut out competition from the rest of the world, and 
in doing this they are exercising the great power of taxation. It 
seems that if there is an article on the free list that might give 
somebody a chance, if a tax were put upon it, to increase his 
prices, they have imposed the tax; and if a subject comes up 
where apparently they know nothing about it, without investiga- 
tion they increase the rate which @xists under the present law, 
and apparently without any reason for it except that they have 
gotten in the habit of inereasing these rates. 

I want to say that I think that is a vicious habit. These 
things ought not to be done as a habit. They ought to be done 
only after careful thought. To use the power of taxation with- 
out a serious consideration of the situation, unless there is 
real consideration of it, to my mind is a betrayal of the public 
interest. © 

I do not like to dwell upon these things in connection with 
such an item as this. It is not much, and yet you take a 
little here, you take a little there, you help this industry here 


and another industry there, and while I do not know that 
political friendships are considered in all this, it doubtless 
brings about a good feeling of friendship, and “one good turn 
deserves another.“ S 

Mr. President, it is inevitable what the result is going to be. 
There has not been a vote yet but that the vote in this Cham- 
ber has been always just the same, whether any reason exists 
or not, and in but very few instances has anyone on the other 
side of the Chamber attempted to give any explanation for 
these great increases of duty. It is expected that each one 
shall promptly vote according to the way the leaders tell him 
to vote. There has been no attempt by the great number of 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber who are voting with 
the majority of the Finance Committee to learn anything about 
this bill. There has been no serious proffer of information by. 
anybody on the other side cat the bill. Apparently there 
is a determination to put the through precisely as it is 
written. I apprehend that there will be no deviation on the 
other side of the Chamber. 

That is what we are coming to, without any information, 
and I do not blame Senators on the other side who are trying 
to crowd this bill through, to jest about questions being asked, 
to say something about a filibuster, when they must realize that 
an effort must be made somehow to let the people of this country 
know what this thing means. I do not blame you for talking 
about filibusters. I do not blame you for not wanting ques- 
tions asked. This bill will not stand the test of examination. 
We want to have the people of this country understand what 
this means, and that is the only object I have had in view up 
to this date. But I do think the people ought to understand 
just what these proceedings mean. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I do not think 
there is any just canse for complaint on the part of anyone 
interested in the speedy passage of this bill when a demand is 
made for information concerning matters upon which Senators 
are obliged to vote. 

My understanding is that whatever changes were made in 
the bill as it came from the House were made upon considera- 
tion of the bill by the majority members of the committee, 
without any participation in the sittings by the minority mem- 
bers. If the bill had been framed as bills ordinarily are, if 
those who were advocating the measure had an opportunity to 
participate in such changes as the committee might recommend, 
the minority members, or those opposed to the passage of the 
bill, would be there, and would hear the reasons which were 


- 


urged for or against the action taken by the committee; but 


with reference to this bill, that course, as I understand, has not 
been taken. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does not the Senator know that there never 
has been a tariff bill prepared in any other way than that 
followed in this case? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am not complaining about that. 
That is entirely irrelevant to the matter I am presenting. I 
am saying that if it were so framed, those of us who do not look 
with a very high degree of favor on the bill would confer with 
those who were not like us opposed to the measure, and ascer- 
tain what reasons, if any, there were for the changes made by 
the committee, or at least what reasons were urged. 3 

Here is an amendment which is offered by the committee. 
The House seemed to think that an ad valorem duty of 25 per 
cent on bismuth was adequate. We all know perfectly well 
that the gentlemen of the House who framed this bill are in 
favor of very high protective duties; but that does not seem 
to be quite satisfactory to the Senate committee, and they fixed 
the duty at 35 per cent on bismuth, and we are asked now to 
sustain the committee in increasing this rate, but it seems to 
me that we may fairly ask what reason is assigned for this, and 
that we may fairly ask for some information concerning it. 

I supposed I knew something about the mining industry in the 
West, but this is a new one to me. I have before me a late copy 
of the Mining and Engineering Association Journal, which 
gives a general review of the mining industry throughout the 
United States and takes up the specific mineral productions, I 
do not find bismuth canvassed in it at all. It is not a product 
of any of the ores of our State. If it is found in the ores at 
all, it either goes up in slag or goes off in fumes, and no effort 
is made to save it. It is news to me that there is any product 
of this ore incidental to the smelting of ores in the State of 
Utah. 

I should like before I vote on this matter, either for the 
amendment or against the amendment, to have some informa- 
tion about this mineral product. With what ores is it found 
in combination? 
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Mr. SMOOT. It is found in lead. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. By what process? We have the 
leading lead smelter in the world in my home town, Helena. 
The American Smelting & Refining Co. smelts all the ores that 
are smelted from the Coeur d'Alene country. The most phe- 
nomenal deposit of silver ores in the world is smelted at my 
home town. We do not produce any bismuth there from those 
ores. If it is found that we obtain it on analysis, it will be 
news to me. Of course, in my experience in that country for 
30 years I have seen multitudinous chemical analyses of ores, 
and I do not now recall ever having seen mention even of a 
trace of bismuth. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
tana—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was speaking of Idaho as well as 
of Montana. 

Mr, SMOOT. I think the Senator is wrong about Idaho. I 
do know that bismuth is found in gold ore, it is found in silver 
ore, it is found in copper ore, and it is found in lead ore. In 
the State of Utah it is found more in lead ore, though there is 
a great deal in copper. In western Utah copper we find bis- 
muth sometimes running quite high—that is, higher than in 
other sections of the State. If the Senator will ask the Geo- 
logical Survey, they will tell him where it is found in different 
parts of the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; I have no doubt of that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The report shows that it is found in copper 
ore, in gold ore, in silver ore, and in lead ore. I will say, as far 
as the State of Utah is concerned, it is found more in lead ore 
and in copper ore than in silver or gold. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not undertake to dispute the 
Senator. His information about the matter may be very much 
more complete and more exact than mine. I am looking for 
information about the matter. I would like to know how much 
is produced in the State of Utah, how it is produced, what the 
price is, and, if possible, what the relative cost of production 
is, where the competition comes from, and some facts upon 
which anyone can form some conclusion as to whether there 
ought to be any duty put upon bismuth at all, or, if there should 
be a duty on bismuth, whether it should be 25 per cent or 35 
per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The production of bismuth in the United States 
from 1912 to 1920 has been as follows: 


I do not know what the condition is in Mon- 
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The price of it to-day is running from about $1.90 to $2 a 
pound. The competition comes from Bolivia, China, and Aus- 
tralia; and in some parts of the world, I think in Bolivia, the 
highest content in ores runs from 25 per cent up to 70 per cent. 
In the western country it rms, perhaps, from about 3 to 4 per 
cent in our lead ores; sometimes in copper ores even a little less 
than that. 

As far as the question of the comparative cost is concerned, 
the Senator knows there would be a great difference of cost of 
production between a 25 per cent ore and a 4 pet cent ore. He 
is perfectly familiar with the smelting business, and therefore, 
if we are going to put this business on any kind of an equality, 
it seems to me, and also to the committee; that they ought to 
have a 35 per cent ad valorem rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, What amount has been imported? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will read the figures as to the importations 
to the Senator, if he wants them. The imports for the years 
1909 to 1920 have been as follows: 

Pounds. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then it would appear that under 
free-trade conditions, with this metai upon the free list, the 
importations usually ran about 50 per cent of the American 
production. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is about right; sometimes a little more, 
and now they are less. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. Now it is proposed to have a duty 
of 35 per cent ad valorem on that product, which the American 
producer seems able to compete with upon the basis of about 
two to one. What is the reason for assuming that under those 
circumstances, when the American producer, under free trade, 
is able to market twice as much as the foreign producer is able 
to market in the United States, that it can be produced more 


cheaply abroad than in the United States? How could that 
condition exist? 

Certainly the Senator will not contend that in foreign coun- 
tries—Bolivia and Brazil, for instance—they will be able to 
compete on any more favorable conditions than we in the United 
States. They are meeting exactly the same conditions there 
ae are meeting, namely, the cost of mining is increasing all 

e time. 

I must say, Mr. President, that some further explanation 
seems due for this pea duty than that which has been 
given to us. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. “President, the Senator knows very well 
that ore carrying 70 per cent bismuth can be smelted and pro- 
duced at a great deal smaller price than when it is carrying 3 
or 4 per cent. The Senator knows that, of course. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, there is no doubt in 
the world that the higher percentage the ore carries, the more 
cheaply it can be produced. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Bolivia ore carries a higher percentage of 
zine ores than any other ore. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is only one element. 

Mr. SMOOT. You would not want any other element if 
you had 70 per cent bismuth in the ore. With that bringing $2 
a pound, I would rather mine it than gold. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If your ore were solid bismuth 
you probably would be able to produce it less expensively than 
if the ore carried only 8 per cent of bismuth. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it were solid bismuth it could be mined a 
great deal cheaper than the 70 per cent, and if it was 70 per cent 
it could be mined cheaper than the 50 per cent, and if it were 50 
per cent it could be mined cheaper than the 40 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But we have no such conditions. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have not, but the ores run as high as 70 
per cent, so our Geological Survey say. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, that does not show 
anything, either. That does not signify anything at all, as 
anyone who is familiar with the mining business knows. The 
rule about that, so far as gold mining is concerned, and as 
applied to copper, too, for that matter, is that the cheapest 
kind of mining is the mining of the low-grade ores. The great 
Utah Consolidated, in the State the Senator so ably represents, 
is a case in point. The ore there is exceedingly low grade, so 
low that for years and years it was considered as practically 
valueless, and a numbey of developers actually failed through 
their efforts to make it profitable. But by high engineering 
skill it has become one of the great copper mines of the world, 
so that it does not signify anything at all to say that the ores 
of Bolivia carry a higher percentage of bismuth than the ores 
of Utah. That is only a very small element of the cost of 
production. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Montana does not want me 
to believe anything like that. The Senator knows that there is 
not any bismuth in the Utah copper ores. They are moving one 
mountain and putting it into a valley, Mr. President, and during 
the transfer of that mountain to the valley they are taking out 
copper ore, It is not mined by hand at all; it is handled by 
steam shovels, and the Senator knows that the ore in Bolivia 
carrying bismuth is not mined by steam shovels. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is what I was trying to ex- 
plain, that the bare fact that the compounds of Bolivia carry a 
higher percentage of bismuth than do the ores of Utah does not 
show that they can not mine bismuth in Utah just as cheaply as 
they can in Bolivia. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows there is not a pound of ore 
earrying bismuth that is mined in Utah or anywhere else that 
I know anything about in the world that is mined with a steam 
shovel. They mine the same way in Bolivia that they do in 
Utah or any other place. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
set. I do not know that, 

Mr, SMOOT. I know it, and I will say to the Senator that is 
the fact. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, I do not know from just 
what kind of veins the bismuth smelted in Utah comes. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows we are not mining gold 
with steam shovels. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. We did in Montana. 

Mr. SMOOT. Ah, that was a dredge. They never used a 
steam shovel. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No. We do our gold mining in 
glory holes in Montana. However, I seem to have all the in- 
formation the Senator from Utah has in the matter. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I desire to present a few 
comments to the Senate, not because I think the item before 
the Senate is a very important item, however. I think the 


I pleaded my ignorance at the out- 
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last statistics I have show that the production of bismuth in 
this country for 1919 was 502,300 pounds, valued at $1,235,500. 
That may seem to be small, small in commerce, small in indus- 
try, but it is not small in principle. There is either a right 
principle or a wrong principle about this matter. 

The only reason I have to discuss it at all is not in regard 
to the item itself but because I think this item is illustrative 
in a very clear way of the difference in the principle on which 
the two great parties of the country levy their taxes at the 
eustomhouse. Of course, in one way it is of importance. All 
manufactured bismuth—not the metal campounds from which 
it is made but the manufactured bismuth, the item under dis- 
pute—is a medicine. It is sold as a medicinal preparation. 

Even if I were a protectionist and believed in the doctrine of 
protection as my friends on the other side of the aisle believe 
in protection, it seems to me there are some places where I 
would draw the line of levying taxes for the purpose of pro- 
ducing money for industry. I think I would draw the line at 
fertilizers, which are necessary to produce cheap food. I 
think I would draw the line so far as practicable when I en- 
tered the domain of medicine, something that the rich and 
the poor alike must have, something for which the rich and the 
poor must pay the same price. J 

What do we find in reference to this particular item? It is 
not important in reference to the number of pounds produced, 
not important in the value of the product in this country, but 
only of great importance because the American people have to 
use it as a medicine. There may be differences on that score. 

Mr. SMOOT. They had to use alcohol. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator from Utah says they had 
to use alcohol, but certainly bismuth is not to be excluded from 
use as a medicine on the same ground on which the Senator 
would include alcohol. 

Analyze the situation. Analyze what is being done. In the 
past the compound of bismuth, the medicine that we have under 
consideration, bore a tax of 10 per cent, a tax that produced 
Some revenue to the Government of the United States as a reve- 
nue producer, It was one of those little items which, dropped 
into a tariff bill where not a very excessive rate was levied, 
gathered in some revenue. It had been carried in the tariff laws 
of the past, in Republican tariff laws as a rule at 15 per cent 
ad valorem and in Democratic tariff laws at 10 per cent ad 
valorem. Now we find, when the present bill is written, that the 
tax on this medical eompound is increased from the present rate 
of 10 per cent to 25 per cent ad valorem. In other words, if the 
whole industry responds to the tax at the eustomhouse, and that 
is the way our protectionist friends levy the tax in order to 
make it respond, then when the man who needs this preparation 
presents his doctor's prescription at the counter he is to be met 
with a tax of 25 per cent so far as the bismuth is concern 
It is true there may be water in the compound. : 

Mr. SMOOT. A thousand per cent profit, no doubt. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator from Utah says a thon- 
sand per cent ot water in the compound. That is some exag- 
geration. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I said a thousand per cent profit on the 

iption. That is about the way it runs. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is probably true, and that is all 
the more reason why you should not add to that profit a tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. It does not make a particle of difference in the 
retail price. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the retailer can make 1,000 per 
cent, then it goes without saying that the wholesaler has a 
market for the produet on which he can realize. 

We ask why the bill increases the tax, and we are told the 
reason for it is that metallic bismuth, a compound which in 
this country is a by-product of mining lead, copper, silver, and 
gold, a refuse matter that has to be thrown off to purify the 
metals, has been taxed at the eustomhouse 74 per cent by this 
committee. A tax of 7} per cent has been levied on metallic 
bismuth at the customhouse, and metallic bismuth is the raw 
material of the article that is now under discussion—compounds 
of bismuth for medicinal purposes. 

Why should that happen? Metallic bismuth for many years 
past has been on the free list. It has been untaxed. There is 
not much coming into this country. I listened to what the 
Senator from Utah said awhile ago and my information about 
it is that in metallic bismuth the imports amounted to about 
one-third of the American production. 

Mr. SMOOT. From over 50 per cent down to one-third. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But at one time less than that, though 
it is one-third now according to the last figures given. The 
war did not have much to do with this importation, because, if 
I am informed correctly, practically all of it came from South 
America, which was not affected by war conditions, Metallic 


bismuth has been on the free list during the life of the present 
law, and if I recollect right it was on the free list under the 
Payne-Aldrich law, Am I correct about that, may I ask the 
Senator from Utah? ‘ 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is my recollection. So that for 15 
years, and it may be longer, metallic bismuth has been on the 
free list. It has not destroyed any industry. It could not de- 
stroy the industry, because in this country the product is only 
gathered as a by-product. Men were going on to mine silver, 
gold, lead, zinc, and copper, and they had to throw the bismuth 
out as they would throw the slag out of the iron ore to make a 
ton of pig iron, There is nothing here to show that the entire 
production of metallic bismuth was not consumed in the Ameri- 
can market. We imported about one-third of all we consumed. 

But a new era faces the American people, not growing out of 
war conditions in Europe, not growing out of war prices, not 
growing out of the protection of labor, but growing out of 
the new principle that is about to be established in these 
United States of protecting profits—protecting the profits of the 
producers of lead, copper, silver, and gold in the far western 
mines and their by-products of metallic bismuth, allowing them 
to raise the price a little higher in order that they can put a 
little more money in their pockets, That is the reason why this 
tax is levied. 

In the past there have been a number of importations; but it 
is a small commodity, and if this tax is to be levied for revenue 
we could not greatly increase it without driving the commodity 
out of the market, because the imports of the commodity coming 
into the United States have to stand the high transportation 
rates into the United States, both by sea and land, to reach the 
ultimate market of its consumption. 

But it is clear that the committee brought in the bill, as I 
said, not for the purpose of protecting American labor in the 
industry, because the labor is engaged mostly in the smelting 
of gold, silver, lead, zinc, and copper. This is merely a refuse 
which that labor throws off. It is not for the purpose of pre- 
venting this industry from being driven out of business, be- 
cause, admittedly, for 15 or 16 years there has been absolute 
free trade in the commodity, and yet two-thirds of it continues 
to be made in the United States. : 

If you are to levy a tax, you have to let something come 
through. This is not depriving the American manufacturer or 
producer of any American market. Admittedly, he has two- 
thirds of the market for metallic bismuth, But in order that 
he may possibly have it all, in order that he may possibly be 
able to put up his price 72 per cent on metallic bismuth, the 
Committee on Finance has reached the conclusion that it will 
be necessary to raise the tax on the finished product of bis- 
muth, which is used for medicinal purposes, from 10 to 25 
per cent. I know that the committee in estimating the duty 
on the finished product usually multiplies by two. The differ- 
ence between 10 and 25 per cent is 15 per cent, and the tax on 
the raw material, metallic bismuth, is 73 per cent, showing that 
in the estimation of the committee they expect the levying of 
this tax at the customhouse to put up the price of metallic 
bismuth 7} per cent a pound, because they take care of the pur- 
chaser of the raw material by giving him an additional duty of 
15 per cent of the value of his product. 

That is an illustration of the way tariff bills are framed by 
the party on the other side of the aisle. This tax is admittedly 
not to protect labor, because the tariff duty has not increased 
production, and an additional duty will not increase production ; 
admittedly it is not for the development of home production in 
America, but is solely for the purpose—and it can not be for 
any other purpose—of protecting the profits of the producer 
of metallic bismuth in the hands of the smelters of the West. 
It is proposed to levy an additional tax on the medicine of the 
people of 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. The tax is 7} per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. A duty of T} per cent on metallic acid 
is proposed to be levied, but the duty on medicinal bismuth has 
been increased from 10 to 25 per cent, which is an increased 
tax on the bismuth that the American people must consume as 
medicine of 15 cents on every dollar’s worth they buy. That 
will not be very great; probably it is not enongh to break even 
a very poor man. I am not contending that this is a very 
serious item. I am only saying that it is illustrative of the 
methods pursued by the party on the other side of the aisle. 
As to the very poorest man who carries a prescription to the 
drug store and has to pay a dollar for having it filled in order 
to protect the life of his family, the tax that he has to pay of 
15 per cent more will not destroy him; but is it just that such a 
tax should be levied, not for the use of the Government but to 
increase the profits of the manufacturer not merely in his prin- 
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cipal line of business but on a by-product which he would other- 
wise have to diseard and on which he is trying to make some 
additional profit? That is what is proposed in this case. There 
is the issue. 

The. party to which I belong is often charged with being a 
free-trade party. Mr President, so far as I know, from the be- 
ginning of the Government the Democratic Party has never aban- 
doned the system of raising taxes at the customhouse. There 
are absolute free traders in the Democratic Party; sometimes 
I haye known a few free traders in the Republican Party who 
have voted for that party for other reasons; but the Democratic 
Party believes that the tax levied af the customhouse should be 
levied for revenue purposes only; that the customhouse is a 
place where revenue may be obtained to run the Government; 
that it is a convenient way of raising a certain amount of rev- 
enue; and that if a revenue tax be levied at the customhouse 
in such a way that it does not unduly dam back. competition 
from abroad, and the person who pays the tax really pays it 
to the Government, it is a reasonable way to raise taxes. When, 
however, a tax is levied so high that very few imports come in— 
and if imports do not pass the customhouse door they leave no 
taxes behind them—the result accomplished is merely that of 
raising the price, which goes into the pockets of the home pro- 
ducer. 

The effect of protective tariff laws has been to tax the great 
mass of the American people and to swell the profits of a few. 
I often hear the ideas of socialism and communism condemned; 
such condemnation often comes from the other side of the Cham- 
ber. I do not believe in socialism or in communism myself, but 
it is discrimination on the part of the Government against the 
masses of the people for the benefit of the few that sows the 
seed from which the tree of socialism and communism has grown 
in this country. Discontent can not be brought about by un- 
just laws without reflecting on the whole system of Govern- 
ment. 

This is a very small item; but there is no reason for the in- 
creased tax on metallic bismuth, which compels an increased 
tax of 15 per cent on the medical compound, except the greed of 
monopoly. That suggestion is illustrated not merely by one 
but by hundreds of items in this bill. 

Senators on the other side complain that we are filibusterifg. 
We are not. There may be delays involved in the consideration 
of the bill, and I realize that they are very trying to the Sen- 
ators who have charge of the bill and have to put it through; 
but the Republicans command a majority in the Senate; they 
have the right to reflect their viewpoint into the laws of the 
country, because the mandate of the American people gave them 
that power. But we as a minority also have a duty to perform, 
and a very imperative duty, and that is, if we think the major- 
ity are going wrong; to criticize them and let the American peo- 
me know the situation. This bill is going to stay before the 
Senate until a sufficient number of speeches have been made, 
such as the one I am now making, pointing out wherein we 
think the majority are wrong in levying protective rates for the 
benefit of a few producers and imposing unnecessary burdens on 
the backs of millions of people, to make plain to the American 
people in a manner which they may understand, what is being 
done here, Then, when we have accomplished that result, when 
we have presented our case to the American people so they may 
understand what the majority party is doing, the party in con- 
trol of the Senate will have a full and free opportunity to vote, 
and they can go to the American people in the fall elections and 
the American people may then be the judge. If I am not mis- 
taken, if the majority go to the country on this bill, as they 
must if they pass it, the people will repudiate them, as they 
repudiated the Republican Party after the enactment of the 
Payne-Aldrich bill. And they should repudiate the Republican 
Party ten times over, because this bill is infinitely more ob- 
jectionable than the Payne-Aldrich bill ever was in the rates 
which are levied in favor of the special interests and monopoly, 
and in the increased burdens which it attempts to place on the 
backs of the American people. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not want the Senator from 
Alabama to think that I have in any way charged him with 
filibustering. The Senator from Alabama has never done that 
since I have been in public life, and I never expect him to do 
it. When the Senator from Alabama discusses a question he 
does so in a fair, frank way; what he says, he means; what he 
says, he believes with all his heart. No one has eyer been 
heard to criticize the Senator from Alabama, or even to inti- 
mate that he ever filibustered upon any kind of a bill. I de- 
sire to say. that much for the Senator from Alabama. 

Now, Mr. President, tears have almost been shed here at 
the thought of people being taxed on bismuth used as a medi- 
cine. It bas been stated that in every prescription which is 


takem to a drug store to be filled will be found a reflex of this 
duty. Let us see how this: works out. Bismuth is worth $2 a 
pound; a duty of 74 per cent is equivalent to 15 cents a pound. 
Suppose there is 1 grain of bismuth in a prescription for which 
the purchaser pays 75 cents, although the cost of the entire 
F In other words, the pur- 

is charged 75 cents for a prescription which costs 10 
one Of that 10 cents, Mr. President, if it were made up en- 
tirely of the cost of the bismuth content, the duty propesed 
could not exceed one-thirteenth of 1 cent. 

Does anyone believe that because of an increase of one- 
thirteenth of 1 cent in the cost of a prescription on which the 
druggist is making 750 per cent, representing the difference be- 
tween 10 cents and 75 cents, the charge for the prescription is 
going to be 75 cents and one-thirteenth of a cent additional. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The charge might be 80 cents. 

Mr.. SMOOT. No; the drug store would: not charge 80 cents, 
as the Senator from Florida because it charges all it 
dares to charge now. So let us wipe off those tears for the per- 
son who is compelled to secure a prescription in which bismuth 
is an ingredient. What I have said concerning bismuth applies 
equally to nearly every other medicinal commodity that enters 
into prescriptions. We need shed no tears over the profits 
which will be made by the druggist, because he is; making all 
he can to-day, particularly in the compounding of prescriptions. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. ent 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SUTHERLAND in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to yield the floor, because I do not 
want to take any more of the time of the Senate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was going to suggest that another im- 
portant use for bismuth—perhaps the Senator is not so much 
interested in that as some other people may be—is in connec- 
tion with cosmetics, What I can not understand is that in the 
act of 1909 the duty was 25 per cent ad valorem, and in the act 
of 1913 the duty was 10 per cent ad valorem. The House pro- 
posed a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem in this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is on the Americam valuation. 

Mr. The committee now proposes to make that 
85 per cent ad valorem—in other words, a 25 per cent ad 
valorem increase over the duty of 1913—and the statistics 
show that the imports during 1914 amounted to 588 pounds, 
most of which came from Germany. The exports are not 
given, but under the duty of 10 per cent there were only 588 
pounds brought inte the country, and now you prepose to make 
the duty of 35 per cent. 

What is the object? You can not expect any revenue from it; 
that is certain. Then you must be levying this duty simply 
to: benefit the people who are manufacturing the bismuth and 
to: guarantee them a certain amount of profit. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is not speaking of metallic bis- 
mut. The Senator is speaking of the salts of bismuth. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; I am speaking of this item in para- 
graph 20. You propose to change that. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the salts. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; mixtures of bismuth, 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. On the salts the House did have a duty 
of 25 per cent, but it was on the American valuation. The 
Senate say here that they will not increase the rates of duty 
of the House because of the fact of foreign valuation; but a 
duty of 74 per cent was put upon metallic bismuth, and that 
is the reason why the Senate committee increased this rate 
of 25 per cent; and even now it is lower than the House, with 
free bismuth. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; but I am speaking of the act of 1913, 
where the rate was only 10 per cent ad valorem, and under 
that act only 588 pounds came in. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. The Senator very likely voted for that 
duty, but at that time they had free metallic bismuth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment will be stated, 

The READING CLERK. On page T, line 6, it is proposed to strike 


‘out the word “ preparations” and the comma, and to insert the 


word “ mixtures.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if the Senator before he 
starts in will allow me to say just one word, I have listened 
with much interest to what my friend from Utah has said, with 
reference to the use of these compounds, Of course I realize 
that the ordinary drug store makes a pretty big profit, but it 
is based to a certain extent and a large extent on the cost of 
the medicine that comes into the shop. The Senator overlooks 
the fact that there is a great increase in the consumption of 
bismuth. It is almost necessary nowadays for all X-rays. For 
instance, if there is some doubt about whether a patient has 
an ulcer in the stomach, his intestines are pumped full of a 
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bismuth compound before the X-ray is applied. It is almost 
necessary to the life of the American people. 

I said in the beginning that this was not a big item, I said 
that it was not going to break anybody, The only defense the 
Senator from Utah makes is that he says the American people 
will not have to pay the tax; that it will stop somewhere else. 
Some American person is going to pay the tax, because you are 
levying it; and what I say is this: I will talk about other items 
where the amount of the levy will be very much greater, where 
the burden on the American people will be very much greater, 
but if I talked about only one item in this bill what I said 
would be lost. If I am to make a speech that is going to im- 
press the American people as to the adverse effect of this bill 
upon them, as I think it will be, from time to time I shall have 
to talk about a number of items. 

I am not trying to delay the bill, but when I see a pertinent 
item I intend to call it to the attention of the Senate, hoping 
that my voice may go farther than the walls of the Senate 
Chamber, and this is just one. This is a very, very infinitesimal 
item; but, as I said in the beginning, the principle is here. 
The principle is absolutely clear—it rings like a bell—that the 
only purpose of increasing this tax is to levy it in the interest 
of some particular favored person, and let the rest of the people 
of the United States pay it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think the Senator is wrong in 
stating that this material is used in connection with the taking 
of X-ray photographs. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is my information. 

Mr. SMOOT. Barium sulphate is used for that purpose. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Also bismuth. It is a metallic sub- 
stance, They have to use a metallic substance, and this is a 
metallic substance, and therefore they use it. 

Mr. SMOOT. It may be possible, but I have never known it. 
I do know that they use barium sulphate for that purpose. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, I do not say this is the only thing 
they use, but this is one of the things they use largely. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I believe it will 
be enlightening for me to undertake to give some information. 
The information which the Senator from Utah gave did not ap- 
pear to be very satisfactory, at least to me; but there is some 
evidence in this record which I think will clarify the situation, 
and, as briefly as possible, I want to call attention to it, 

In the first place, I refer to the so-called Reynolds report. 

Mr. SMOOT. What page? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Page 5. Senators will remember 
that a commission was appointed at considerable expense last 
fall to go out and ascertain the prices of these various com- 
modities and get the comparative prices of domestic products 
and comparable imported products on all the items in the bill 
where an ad valorem duty was imposed. That commission went 
out, and they took up the subject of these compounds of bis- 
muth, and they failed to find any of the imported product. They 
give the price here of the domestic product at $2 and $2.10 a 
pound, but they found no imported compounds of bismuth in the 
American market. 

Bismuth has been on the free list under the Payne-Aldrich 
bill and under existing law; and, so far as I am advised, this is 
the first time in the history of our country when a duty has been 
imposed upon it, when a tax has been levied upon it which will 
be reflected in prices to the consumer. 

There is some very enlightening testimony here. No doubt 
the Senator from Utah had this in his hand when he made his 
statement in response to my first query regarding the purposes 
of this item in the bill. I am going to read it, and I am going to 
read it all. 

There are less than two pages of it. It comes from a very 
distinguished gentleman. I am satisfied that he is a truthful 
man. I am satisfied that he knew what he was talking about. 
He is known, perhaps, to every adult citizen of the United 
States. Therefore, what he says should carry great weight. It 
is the only testimony, so far as I know, which was submitted to 
the committee. Just when it was submitted I do not remember, 
but there are some earmarks here indicating that the figures 
which were presented were rather stale at the time they were 
presented. Nevertheless, we can get a good picture of just what 
this situation is. 

I read the statement of William Loeb, jr., vice president of 
5 Smelting & Refining Co., New York City. Mr. 

Oo Said: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I appear before you 
this afternoon as spokesman for the producers of bismuth metal. It is 
free under paragraph 1523 of the House bill. 

The production of this metal in the United States in the year 1920 
was 269,834 pounds. The imports were 72,771 pounds. 

Mark you, without any duty, with a free opportunity to im- 
port, the importations in 1920 were 72,771 pounds, and the 
American production was 269,834 pounds. 


concerns 


Continuing: 

Direct comparison of present consumption in the United States is 
shown br figures which I am going to submit, with the exception that 
during the war smaller importations of bismuth were directly due to 
the consumption abroad for war purposes, and there seems to be no 
reason why importations should not again increase to pre-war figures. 

I have set forth in a table the production in the United States and 
the imports into the United States from 1912 to 1920, inclusive. 

I call attention to the fact that the pre-war figures were just 
about twice what they were in 1920, according to Mr, Loeb's 
statement. He gives these figures of the United States pro- 
duction from 1912 down to and including 1920. He gives the 
importations from 1909 down to and including 1920, and I shall 
call attention to those figures a little later, 

Senator Smoor. Those figures will be put in the record? 

Mr. LOEB. Yes; I can put them in the record, 

The United States producers are the American Smelting & Refining 
Co. and the United States Smelting, Refining & Mining Co. Those two 
uce all the bismuth produced in this coun and they can 
produce that the United States consumes, 

Referring again to the report of the Tariff Commission, these 
two concerns operate only in Utah, and evidently, while their 
names are a little different, it must be apparent that the same 
parties are interested in the two concerns, I may be mistaken 
about that; I am merely assuming it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is wrong. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If I am wrong I am glad to have 
the Senator correct me. I have no doubt, however, that their 
business associations are very congenial. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that if they were 
congenial they would charge us a great deal more for smelting 
than they are charging. There is a fight there, and that is the 
only reason why we get a fair price, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is a little interesting to me, 
to say the least, that one of them is called the American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co. and the other is called the United States 
Smelting, Refining & Mining Co. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is because they have smelters in other parts 
of America. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Let that go; they are two or- 
ganizations. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether the Senator knows it 
op not, but the American Smelting & Refining Co. have smelt- 
ers from New Jersey to California. I do not know where the 
United States Smelting Co. have their smelters, but all their 
smelters are not in Utah. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am seeking to get information 
on the subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then there is the International Smelting Co. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I read further from this state- 
ment of Mr. Loeb: 

As bismuth is produced in the United States entirely as a by-product, 
the cost of production depends upon the Laeger a of each operation 
which is charged against bismuth as compared with the other products 
recovered from the smelting operations, The cost of production can, 
therefore, only be stated approximately, as each company’s figures are 
influenced by their accountiog methods. 

That is all that has been said regarding the cost of produc- 
tion, and the statement is necessarily true as to the cost of 
production of every by-product. Where you have different arti- 
cles being produced by the same process, practically, it is, as 
Mr. Loeb says, just a matter of accounting as to how much you 
shall charge up as the cost of the by-product. It is a mere 
matter of accounting. You can not tell what it costs. It is 
just whatever the accountant sees fit to charge up against it in 
his books. Then he proceeds: 

The highest cost of production for the year 1920 was $2.14 per 
pound. 

Of course, he does not tell us where he got that cost, whether 


that is the way his bookkeeper figured it at that time, or whether | 


his bookkeeper would have been justified in figuring it some 
other way. He does not tell us whether that is a reasonable 
charge against that or not. He does not tell us how his smelters 
were operating in 1920. I do not know whether those smelters 
were busy throughout the year 1920 or not. I do not know 
what the overhead was that year. I do not know what the 
other output was, but according to his own statement, you can 
not tell what his costs are. 

He proceeds, however, to make a very optimistic statement. 
He said: 

It is believed that this cost of production will be materially lowered 
during the latter part of 1921 and thereafter, and it is hoped to get 
the cost of preduction down to approximately $1 per pound. 

That is where they hope to get it, and I wonder where the 
hope comes from. There can be only one source from which it 
comes, and that is his previous experience. Judging by his 
previous experience, a fair charge against this item as cost 
should be limited to a dollar a pound. He continues: 

The cost of production fixed by accounting in such an operation is 
always below the entire production cost from raw ore to finished metal. 
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That means that in this production, where you are charging 
up costs against by-products, you always charge up a less cost 
to a by-product than where you are making your business the 
production of the article as a primary product, a chief product. 

So it is when you find a concern which is smelting ores for 
the primary purpose of getting by-products, according to its.own 
statement, the cost must figure greater in such cases than where 
it is a mere by-product. I proceed with the reading: 


This cost is in reality the n cost of the last operation of re- 
3 This is shown by the fact Jar where the price of the metal 
falls below the axed roduction cost the smelters cease recovery of the 


metal, preferrin iminate this item of cost even at the expense of 


loss of the m 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I stated. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That means that by their ac- 
counting system they 2 are the point arbitrarily below which 
they will not proceed furth 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. What I have read about the 
cost of the by-products becomes significant in connection with 
the paragraph which I am going to read now: 

The cost of foreign production is unknown, but must be low due to 
the working of high-grade bismuth eres containing from 25 per cent to 
70 per cent bismuth, 

That is a little inconsistent with the statefhent which he had 
just previously made, that the high cost must come where the 
production of the commodity is the principal object öf the -ac- 
tion, but now he says that the cost must be relatively low be- 
cause of the high percentage of bismuth which is recovered from 
the anoue of the ores in England. But I proceed— 

K grade ores are found in Bolivia, China, and Australia, and 
ax smelted in England. 

Now we have that situation. England sends out to these 
different parts of the world for the ore, which only furnishes 
from 35 to 70 per cent ef the metal they are trying to get. They 
must pay freight for bringing that ore from Bolivia, and from 
Bolivia to the coast they must pass over the mountains. The 
cost of transportation is high. The shipping cost from Bolivia 
to England all must be paid not only upon the metal but upon 
the ore. He says further: 

When these figures were made up the market price was from 81.35 
to $1.40 per nd. With the present high rate of exchange the price 
is about $1.55 to $1.60 per pound. 

From that we can judge that when these figures were made 
up, when the English pound sterling had reached such a low 


level of value measured in gold, must have been back about 18 


months ago, or two years ago, perhaps, in 1920, and these are 


the latest statistics which we have; but at that the bismuth was 


selling at $1.55 to 81.60 a pound. That is what they were get- 
ting for it. The wholesale price, according to the Reynolds 
report, was $2 to $2.10 a pound last August. I read further: 


In view of the fact that bismuth is produced as a 3 only 
and is contained in substantial quantities in various lead ores, it is 


believed that the United States should conserve its raw-material assets | 


by encouraging its smelters to recover this valuable by-product. 


Of course, nobody likes to see waste in the world, but so far 


as the United States is concerned, I would like to know where 
the waste would be if the other commodity should be brought 
in here and sold to us cheaper than we can get it at home. 
As to the mere question of economic waste in the United States, 
Mr. Loeb is mistaken, in my judgment. He said: 

There is every reason to believe that the domestic preduction can 
be increased to take care of the domestic consumption. 

Not to provide protection which will assure the saving of this metal 
is to cause a triple economic loss: First, the loss to the industry; 
second, the loss to the Government in revenue; and, third, the irre- 
placeable loss of the metal itself. 

I think we all agree that he is quite wise in enumerating 
those reasons in the order of their importance, and in stating 
that the important reason was the first—the loss to the indus- 
try. That is what he was looking after. That was the im- 
portant feature—his loss, the loss to the industry, and, second, 
the loss to the Government in revenue. I agree with him that 
in this bill that is a secondary consideration. 

Third. The irreplaceable loss of the metal itself. 

So there it falls by the wayside as an important matter for 
consideration. That is the least important, this question of the 
waste. The next in importance is the loss of revenue to the 
Government, but the first consideration is the loss to the indus- 
try in which he is interested. He said further: 


We ask for a specific duty of 25 cents per pound on refined bismuth 
metal in order to protect the American producers against the foreign 
low-cost producers. Bismuth salts and preparations are dutiable ot 
25 per cent ad valorem against former protection of 10 per cent ad 
valorem. We suggest that the duty on bismuth salts and other aperos: 
rations be eign 3 to 20 cents per pound, plus 25 per cent ad orem, 
from the fact that 0.8 of a pound of bismuth is used in manufaeturin 
1 pound of the usual bismuth salt; hence, 0.8 of .25 cents per — 
Wande saits. 20 cents per pound additional protection for 1 8 of 
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Then he gives the list of the United States production for 
those years, and the imperts, which I ask may be inserted in the 
Record as a part of my remarks without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The table is as follows: 

United States production, 


Pounds. Pounds, 
YEN ee Pa ee 122, 080 |'1918___-______._.-__._ 266,499 
PS DLT SN SI ea 213. 5448 —ʃ 842, 749 
— — , eae . 
A 316, 716 
1918 28.997 Total. 2, 346, 767 
1917— —— $18,187 
Imports. 
Pounds. Pounds. 
1 ET A I ran i fay ge.) | SEs Seno 64. 000 
A ————— 00, 1917 88. 000 
.. Se IFS, OOF ETDS 85, 000 
1912. — 166,000 | 1919__ 6, 000 
22. | 1S; 19 72, 771 
1? AA 133, 000 — 
34, 000 1. 424. 500 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Now, I want to apply that infor- 
mation to what the committee has done. It decided to put a 
‘duty of 74 per cent upon the metallic bismuth. The production 
of bismuth during 1920 was 269,834 pounds. At $140 a pound, 
74 per cent would be 12 cents for each peund of production. 
Remember, there are only 2 concerns producing this bismuth. 
It is produced as a by-product, and this means a gift to them of 
12 cents a pound upon that product. 

Now, let us see what.the committee has done for those who 
make compounds of bismuth. It increased the duty. The House 
has a rate of 25 per cent upon compounds of bismuth. The price 
of that in the market is $2 per pound. Now, what does the com- 
mittee do? It raises the rate of duty from 25 to 85 per cent, 
a difference of 10 per cent, as compensatory duty for the 74 per 
cent levied upon bismuth, far greater than any compensation 
which would be necessary if it gave them the benefit of the 
whole duty levied upon the metallic bismuth. Bismuth at the 
present time is on the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator surely wants to be 
correct, but I do not know that it is worth while even for me 
to interrupt. When Mr. Loeb testified, it was on the basis of 
the American valuation of 25 per cent and he expected 10 per 
cent to be added to the American valuation. The committee did 
not add it. The committee changed it to the foreign valuation 
and only increased it 10 per cent. The Senator knows what that 
meant. If the Senator says Mr. Loeb is an honorable gentle- 
Man, and everybody in the United States knew him, and he 
wants to take his testimony in the case and abide by it, I think 
the Senator ought to know that that is the situation. That is 
what Mr. Loeb expected at the time, as almost all those who 
testified before the committee expected. When the Senator says 
this is an increase over what he asked, he knows there is a de- 
crease as a matter of fact. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I would like further to under- 
stand what the Senator from Utah is trying to make out of his 
suggestion. All that I was seeking to make out of it was the 
disparity between the two rates. Whether the two rates are 
based upon one valuation or the other, the relative difference 
would remain the same. So, as I take it, it makes no difference, 
only if you put it upon the American valuation the relative dif- 
ference would be much greater, so it would be worse under the 
American valuation plan. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator’s figures should just be reversed. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Not at all, 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; they should. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me that I may make a request? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask unanimous consent that when we 
close our session for to-day we shall take a recess until to- 
morrow af 11 o'clock? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. May I ask the Senator if we are going 
to ‘have any other vote to-night? We have been in session now 
over 11 hours and it seems to me—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I hope we shall have a vote on this item 
to-night. Then I shall be ready to move to take a recess. 

Mr. JONES of ‘New Mexico. Mr. President, I believe that is 
all I have to say. I think it now appears in the Recorp just 
what this means. If Senators with this information before 
them desire to raise these rates, I want them to take that re- 
sponsibility with full knowledge. I do not want any Senator 
to be able to say hereafter. that he merely accepted whatever the 
committee suggested, that he had to rely upon the committee 
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because he did not have the information himself. I have taken 
this course to-night deliberately for that purpose and for that 
purpose only. I want to put the responsibility where it belongs, 
and I do not want Senators to hide behind the cloak of a com- 
mittee. I want them to understand just the thing which they 
are voting when they vote on this item. 

This particular item is based upon taking from the free list 
an article which is used as medicine and imposing a higher 
duty upon the compound because of this new duty, this new 
tariff upon metallic bismuth, which has been free in all of the 
past history of the country, Here is something new. No one 
has suggested before that this mere by-product of a smelter 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, which now demands for the first time 
a tax upon this medicine, should be taken off the free list. I 
want Senators to vote knowingly, so that each individual must 
take his individual responsibility. It amounts simply,to a gift 
to two smelting companies of the country. It will not bring 
any more revenue, because by doing this they undertake to shut 
out the product. If they do not shut it out, how have they been 
benefited? On the basis of the present importations, it would 
amount to a revenue of $7,000 a year, but gives to these two 
smelting companies $27,000 a year. That is what it amounts to. 

Mr. President, with these few remarks I am ready to take a 
vote, 

Mr. McCUMBER. The first vote, I assume, is upon the ques- 
tion of striking out the word “preparations” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the word “mixtures.” I suppose there is no ob- 
jection to that amendment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. On that question the Senator 
from North Dakota is quite right. There is no reason why 
a request for the yeas and nays should be made there. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from New Mexico accepts that pro 
forma? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; I accept it pro forma. 
The next amendment is where the change is made from 25 to 35 
per cent, and I think I shall move to insert, instead of 25 per 
cent 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. We have not reached that 
yet. The question is first upon the committee amendment 
striking out the word “preparations” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the word “ mixtures.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Reapinc CLERK. The next amendment is on page 7, 
line 7, to strike out 25 and insert 35 before the words “per 
centum,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Chemical compounds, salts and mixtures of bismuth, 35 per centum 
ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I think that I 
shall not offer any substitute, but shall vote against the in- 
erease from 25 to 85 per cent. It is true the House put in 25 
per cent in view of what it thought would be the American 
valuation plan, but it just happens that the 25 per cent on the 
foreign valuation basis is the present duty upon that product. 
So I shall content myself with voting against the Senate com- 
mittee amendment. 

Upon the amendment, however, I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wasn! 
to the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD] and vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Erxıxs] to the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] 
and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stansons] to 
the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] and vote 

yea,” 

Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before with reference to my pair and 
transfer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before regarding my pair and its trans- 
fer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean]. I transfer that 
pair to the Senator from Ohio [Mr, POMERENE] and vote 
“ nay. 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
OverMAN] to the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEP- 
PER] and vote “ yea.” 
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Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as hitherto concerning my pair and 
its transfer, I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS (after having yoted in the affirmative). I have 
a pair on this vote with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
Fotterre]. If he were present, he would vote “nay.” If I were 
at liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” Being unable to obtain 
a transfer, I withdraw my yote; but desire to be counted for 
a quorum, 

I announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. CAMERON] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Watson]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cort] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Srertinec] with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epee] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN]; and 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DWIINGHAM!] with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (after having voted in the negative). I 
understand that the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lope], with wh I have a general pair, has not voted. I 
transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrr- 
MAN] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. STANLEY. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst]. I transfer that pair to the senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CuLserson] and vote “nay.” 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). I desire to make the announcement as to my pair and 
its transfer which I have previously made this evening and 
allow my vote to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 88, nays 16, not voting 47, 
as follows: 


YEBAS—33. 
Ball Jones, Wash Newberry Sutherland 
Brandegee Kellogg orbeck Townsend 
Broussard endrick Oddie Wadsworth 
Calder Keyes Page Warren 
Capper Lenroot Phipps Watson, Ind, 
France McCormick Rawson Willis 
Frelinghuysen McCumber + Shortridge 
Gooding McKinley Smoot 
Hale McNary Spencer 
NAYS—16. 
Ashurst Harrison Kin Sheppard 
Dial Heflin McKellar Stanley 
Fletcher Hitchcock Myers Swanson 
Harris Jones, N. Mex. Robinson Underwood 
NOT VOTING—47. 
Borah Elkins Nelson Shields 
Bursum Ernst New Simmons 
Cameron Fernald Nicholson Smith 
Caraway Gerry Norris Stanfield 
Colt Glass Overman Sterling 
Crow Harreld Owen Trammell 
Culberson Johnson Pepper Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins Ladd Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis La Follette Poindexter Watson, Ga, 
Dillingham Lodge Pomerene Weller 
du Ape McLean Ransdell Williams 
Moses Reed 


So the committee amendment was agreed to. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. McCUMBDR. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session, the doors were reopened; and (at 10 
o'clock and 25 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order pre- 
viously made, took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, May 12, 
1922, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 

Brecutite nominations received by the Senate May 11 (legisla- 

tive day of April 20), 1922. 
MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL FARM LOAN BOARD. 
Robert A. Cooper, of South Carolina, to be a member of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board, vice Asbury F, Lever, resigned. 
COMMISSIONER OF FISH AND FISHERIES. 

Henry O'Malley, of Washington, to be Commissioner of Fish 
and Fisheries, vice Hugh M. Smith, resigned. 
APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 


George M. Jameson, of Pittsburgh, Pa., to be appraiser of 
merchandise in customs collection district No. 12, with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., to fill an existing vacancy. 


1922. 
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Surveyor OF CUSTOMS. 

J. Howard Reed, of Hollidaysburg, Pa., to be surveyor of 
customs in customs collection district No. 11, with headquarters 
at Philadelphia, Pa., in place of Charles R. Kurtz, resigned. 

APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY, 
AIR SERVICE. 

Capt. Richard Henry Ballard, Cavalry, with rank from July 
1, 1920. 

REAPPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY, 

Maj. Gen. Frank Winston Coe, Chief of Coast Artillery, to 
be Chief of Coast Artillery, with rank of major general, for the 
period of four years beginning May 24, 1922, with rank fronr 
May 24, 1918. His present appointment will expire May 23, 
1922. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

Lieut. Commander Claude B. Mayo to be a commander in the 
Navy from the 31st day of December, 1921. 

Lieut, Commander Henry K. Hewitt to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 2d day of March, 1922. 

Lieut. Commander Felix X. Gygax to be a commander in the 
Navy from the 19th day of April, 1922. 

The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders 
in the Navy from the 3d day of June, 1921: 

Ernest J, Blankenship. 

Alfred Y, Lanphier. 

Lieut. Oliver M. Read, jr., to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Nuvy from the 28th day of March, 1922. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy from the 1st day of July, 1920: 

John A. Terhune, 

Leonard Doughty, jr. 

Willis M. Percifield. 

Ensign Willis M. Percifield to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 29th day of June, 1920. 

Lieut. John B. Cooke for temporary service to be a lieutenant 
(junior grade) in the Navy from the Ist day of July, 1920, 
in accordance with a provision contained in the act of Congress 
appreved June 4, 1920. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 1st day of July, 1920; 

Julian B. Noble. 

Charles E. Coney. 

Surg. Charles E. Ryder to be a medical inspector in the Navy, 
with the rank of commander, from the 10th day of November, 
1921. 

Asst. Surg. Frederic L. Conklin to be a passed assistant sur- 
geon in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from the 22d day 
of April, 1918. 

Asst. Surg. James Humbert to be a passed assistant surgeon 
in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from the Ist day of 
January, 1921, 

The kollowing- named passed assistant paymasters to be pay- 
masters in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant commander, 
from: the 21st day of October, 1921: 

Harry T. Sandlin. 

Stanley M. Mathes. 

John D. P. Hodapp. 

Asst. Paymaster Charls G. Holland to be a passed as- 
Sistant paymaster in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, 
from the 30th day of July, 1919. 

Asst, Paymaster John O. Wood to be a passed assistant 
paymaster in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from the 
Ist day of July, 1920. 

The following-named assistant naval constructors to be naval 
constructors in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander, from the 21st day of April, 1922: 

Walter W. Webster. 

Beirne S. Bullard. 

Ernest L. Patch. 

The following-named* machinists to be chief machinists in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 28th day of 
December, 1920: 

George J. Blessing. 

Bennett M. Proctor, 

Machinist Chauncey R. Doll to be a chief machinist in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 19th day of 
January, 1921. 

The following-named machinists to be chief machinists in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 80th day of 


November, 1921: 
Carl S. Chapman. William W. Wilkins. 
Andrew C. Skinner. Benjamin F. Maddox. 
John C. Richards. Frank W. Yurasko. 
Machinist John J. Enders to be a chief machinist in the Navy, 


to rank with but after ensign, from the 8th day of March, 1922. 


Lieut. (Junior Grade) Carl K. Martin to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the Sth day of June, 1918. 

Ensign Alonzo B. Alexander to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the Ist day of July, 1920. 

The following-named passed assistant paymasters to be pay- 
masters in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant commander, 
from the 21st day of October, 1921: 

Arthur H. Eddins. 

Charles C. Copp. 

Asst. N William A. Best to be a passed assistant pay- 
master in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from the 18t 
day of July, 1920. 

POSTMASTERS. 
ALABAMA, 

William C. Starke to be postmaster at Troy, Ala., in place of 
Emory Folmar, declined. 

FLORIDA. 

Clement C. Ausherman to be postmaster at Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla., in place of S. M. Craig. Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 26, 1920. 

Jennie L. Cooley to be postmaster at Lynn Haven, Fla., in 
place of I. F. Titus. Incumbent’s commission expired April 1, 
1922. 

5 GEORGIA, 

Ibbie G. Pearce to be postmaster at Sumner, Ga. Office be- 

came presidential July 1, 1920. 
ILLINOIS. 

Henry Snow to be postmaster at Maquon, Ill. Office became 

presidential January 1, 1921. 
INDIANA. 

Herbert A. Milburn to be postmaster at Patoka, Ind. Office 

became presidential April 1, 1922. 
KANSAS. 

Anna L. January to be postmaster at Osawatomie, Kans., 
in place of M. V. Dunlap. Incumbents commission expired 
February 4, 1922. 

KENTUCKY. 

Harvey H. Pherigo to be postmaster at Clay City, Ky. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1921. 

John P. Vanzant to be postmaster at Edmonton, Ky. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1921. 

Zephaniah Harrel to be postmaster at Rockport, Ky. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1921. 

Robert L. Jones to be postmaster at Morganfield, Ky., in place 
of F. B. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expired July 12, 
1920. 

LOUISIANA. 

Levi P. Carter to be postmaster at Bunkie, La., in place of 
Ewell West. Incumbent's commission expired September 1, 
1920. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

Luke W. Hemmenway to be postmaster at Bryantville, Mass. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1922. 

Cleon F. Forbes to be postmaster at Stoughton, Mass., in place 
of C. T. Farrell, resigned. 

MICHIGAN, 


Florence C. Curtis to be postmaster at Whittemore, Mich. 


| Office became presidential January 1, 1921. 


| Mountainview), N. H., in place of E. W. Hodsdon. 


William Wolz to be postmaster at Three Oaks, Mich., in place 
of G. F. Carrier. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
1922. 

MINNESOTA. 

Charles A. Allen to be postmaster at Milaca, Minn., in place 

of C. A. Allen. Incumbent’s commission expired July 24, 1920. 
MISSOURI. 

Flavius A. Rumbuhl to be postmaster at Leslie, Mo. 
became presidential April 1, 1922. 

Walter S. Johnston to be postmaster at Crocker, Mo., in place 
of W. D. Johnson. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 24, 1922. 


Office 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Ervin W. Hodsdon to be postmaster at Center Ossipee (late 
Name of 
office changed. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Frank E. Smith to be postmaster at Ridgefield Park, 

Office became presidential October 1, 1921. 

NEW MEXICO. 


Harran H. De Lozler to be postmaster at Texico, N. Mex., in 
place of S. C. Hunter, resigned. 


N. J. 
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NORTH ‘DAKOTA. 
Fred Fercho to be postmaster ‘at Lehr, N. ‘Dak. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, A 
OHIO. 
Albert D. Owen to be postmaster at Austinburg, Ohio. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1922. 
Edgar R. Holmes to be postmaster at Millersport, Ohio. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1922. 
OKLAHOMA, 
Nellie E. Vincent to be postmaster at Mutual, Okla. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1922. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

John C. Wilson to be postmaster at Mercersburg, Pa., in place 
2 B. Krebs. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 
SOUTH ‘CAROLINA. 

Paul F. W. Waller to be postmaster at Myers, S. C. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1922. 
TEXAS, 
R. Kyle Cross to be postmaster at.Cumby, Tex., in place of 
W. B. Junell. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 1922. 
Richard T. Polk to be postmaster at Killeen, Tex., in place of 
R. D. Tankerley, resigned. 
VERMONT, 
Marion C. White to be postmaster at Cavendish, Vt. Offi 
became presidential April 1, 1922. 
VIRGINIA. 

Bertha Thompson to be postmaster at Ferrum, Va. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1921. | 
WISCONSIN. 

Ellen E. Hamburg to be postmaster at Winegar, Wis. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1922. 

Maud E. Johnston to be postmaster at Spencer, Wis., in place 
of Helen Pickett, declined, 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Lxecutive nominations confirmed ‘by the Senate May ‘11 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
RECEIVER oH PUBLIC MONEYS. i 
Hayward H. Schwoob to be receiver of public :moneys at 
Lander, Wyo. 
‘PosTMASTERS, 
FLORIDA, 
William W. Zipperer, Jennings. 
Charles S. ‘Williams, Key ‘West. 
Warren J. Armstrong, Valparaiso, 
Leland M. Chubb, Winter Park. 
ILLINOIS. 
Harker Miley, Harrisburg. 
Cyril E. Reed, London Mills. 
Richard A. Full, Roanoke, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Myrtice S. King, Upton. 
MISSISSIPPI, 
George H. Flowers, Kilmichael, 
Raymond H. Fairhurst, Lake, 
Fred J. McDonnell, Okolona. 
Churles W. Boen, Wiggins. 
NEBRASKA, 
Osear L. Lindgren, Bladen. 
Earl C. Rickel, Edgar. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Harry M. Riddle, Asbury. 
Frederick W. Travis, Fair Haven. 
Joseph G. Endres, Seaside Heights. 
NEW YORK. 
Clarence A, E. Churchill, Ellicottville. 
Susie E. Garrison, Wingdale. 
RHODE “ISLAND, 
Mary I. Cummiskey, Crompton. 
VIRGINIA. 
W. Ingles Harnsberger, Grottoes. 
William E. Hudson, Monroe. 
William G, O’Brien, Tazewell. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tnonspax, May 11, 1922. 


The ‘House met at 12 o'eloek noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


As the mountains are round about the Eternal City, so the 
Lord is with us, and we stand in His eternal ways. Thy 
mercy is a wide-open gate. Here we would breathe our thanks- 
‘giving and confess our sins. When the pool is bitter, the heal- 
‘ing tree is migh; in the desert-wilderness there are the gush- 
ing streams from the broken rock! O sustain us in our effort 
to live in the upper liberties, where are heard the tones of 
peace and personal satisfaction. May we express our gratitude 
in daily trust, in sacrificial service, and in ‘continual beneficent 
industry. For Thy name’s sake we ask. Amen. 


fae Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read und ap- 
proved. 
SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE, 


The SPEAKER. The Speaker expects to be away to-morrow 
and possibly one or two further legislative days, and desig- 
nates the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa] to act 
as Speaker pro tempore during his absence. 


READJUSTMENT OF THE PAY OF THE ARMY, NAVY, ETC. 


Mr. MoKENZIB. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 10972. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announeed ‘the 
ayes had it. 

Mr. CLOUSE. Mr. Speaker, I was on my ‘feet, and I sug- 
‘gest the absence of a quorum. There should be a quorum here, 
I think, when this motion is put. 

a of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the House di- 
* 

The SPEAKER. Yes; the Chair announeed the result, but 
the gentleman from Indiana makes the point of order that 
‘there is no ‘quorum present or voting. The Chair ‘thinks there 


is no quorum present or voting. The Doorkeeper will close the 


doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 283, nays 0, 
answered “ present“ 1, not voting 146, as follows: 


YEAS—283. 

Ackerman Collier Hadley zaro 
Almon Colton ‘Hammer Lea, Calif. 
Andrew, Mass, Connally, Tex, HANIT, Colo Leatherwood 
Andrews, Nebr. Cooper, Ohio rr. „Ga. 
Appleby Cooper, Wis. Haugen Lee, N. I. 
‘Arentz Cramton Hawes Lehlbach 
Aswell Crisp Hawley Lineberger 
-Bacharach Crowther Hayden Linthieum 
Barbour Cullen ays Tondon 
‘Barkley 8 Henry wrey 
Begg Dallinger Hersey Luce 
Bell Deal Hickey Luhring 
Benham Denison Hicks Lyon 
Bird Doughton Hill eClintie 
Black Dowell Himes MeCormick 
Blakene Drewry Hogan cDufiie 
Bland, Ind. Driver Hooker McKenzie 
‘Bland, Va. Dunbar Huddleston McLaughlin, Mich, 
Bond Dunn Hukriede McLaughlin, Nebr, 
Bowers Dupré ‘Hull McSwain 
Rowling Echols Husted Madden 
Box Elliott Jacowa. Magee 
Brennan Evans Jeffers, Ala, Mapes 
(Brig Fairchild Johnson, .. Merritt 
Brooks, In. Fairfiel Johnson; Michener 
Brown, Tenn, Faust Johnson, Wash, Miller 
Buchanan Favrot Jones, Tex. Mills 
Bulwinkle Fenn Keller Millspaugh 
Burroughs Fisher Kennedy Mondell 
Burtness Fitzgerald Ketcham Montoya 
Burton Focht Kincheloe Moore, III 
Byrnes. S. C. Fordney — Moore, Ohio 
‘Byrns, Tenn Freeman Kinkaid’ foore, Va 

ble French ‘Kirkpatrick oores, 
Campbell, Kans, Fuller Kissel Morin 
Cannon Fulmer Kline, N, Y. Murph 
Cantrill Funk Kline, Pa Nelson, Me 
Carew Gahn Knight Nelson, A. P. 
Carter Gallivan Knutson Nelson, J. M. 
Chalmers Garner Kopp Newton, Minn, 
Chandler, N. Y. Garrett, Tenn. raus Norton 
Chandler; Okla. Garrett, Tex. Kreider O'Brien 
‘Chindblom ensman Lampert Ogden 
Christo n Gernerd Lanbam Oldficld 
Clague Glynn Lankford Oliver 
Clarke, N. Y. Goodykoontz Larsen, Ga. Overstreet 
Clouse Greene, Mass. Larson, Minn, Padgett 
Codd Greene, Vt Lawrence Park, Ga. 
Cole, Iowa Griffin Layton Parker, N. J. 


Parker, N. Y. 
Parks, Ark. 


Patterson, Mo. 


Perkins 
Petersen 
8 


Rodenberg 
Rogers 


Anderson 
Ansorge 
Anthony 
Atkeson 
Bankhead 


Brooks, Pa. 
Browne. Wis. 
Burdick 
Burke 
Butler 
Camphell, Pa. 
Clark, Fla. 
Classou 
Cockran 
Cole, Ohio 
Collins 
Connell 
Connolly, Pa. 
Copley 
Coughlin 
Crago 

Dale 

Darrow 
Davis, Minn. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dempsey 
Dickinson 
Dominick 
Drane 

Dyer 


So the motion was agreed to. 


Scott, Mich. 
Scott, Tenn. 


w 

Shelton 
Sinclair 
Sinnott 


Sisson 
Smith, Idaho 


Stephens 
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Stoll 

Strong, Kans. 
Summers, Wash. 
Sumners, Tex. 


ANSWERED “PRESENT ”—1. 
Michaelson 
NOT VOTING—146. 


Free 
Frothingham 
Gilbert 
Goldsborough 
Gorman 


Hudspeth 
Humphreys 
Hutchinson 
Ireland 

James 

Jefferis, Nebr. 
Johnson, S. Dak. 
Jones, Pa. 


McFadden 
McLoughlin, Pa. 
McPherson 


Mann 
Mansfield 


98 


Rugs 
Patterson, N. J.. 
Perlman 

Porter 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Maloney with Mr. Stevenson. 
Mr. Atkeson with Mr. Cockran. 
Mr. McPherson with Mr. Kunz. 
Mr. Kiess with Mr. Martin. 
Mr. Michaelson with Mr. Fields. 

Mr. Sanders of Indiana with Mr. Logan. 
Mr. Butler with Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Coughlin with Mr. O'Connor. 


Mr. Osborne with Mr. Brand. 


Mr. Boies with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 


Mr. Graham of Pennsylvania with Mr. Sears. 
Mr. Connell with Mr. Mead. 


r 
White, Kans, 


Young . 
Zihlman 


Rosenbloom 
R 


Smith, Mich. 
Smithwick 
Snell 
Snyder 
Speaks 
Stevenson 
tiness 
Strong, Pa, 
Sullivan 
Sweet 
Taylor, Ark.. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, N. J 


Taylor, Tenn, 


Tilson 
8 


Wurzbach 


Mr. Kearns with Mr. Ward of North Carolina. 


Mr. Newton-of Missouri with Mr. Bankhead. 
Mr. Shreve with Mr. Collins. 


Mr. Snell with Mr. Goldsborough. 
Mr. McArthur with Mr. Campbell of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Smith of Michigan with Mr. Wingo. 
Mr. Wurzbach with Mr. Dominick. 

Mr. Perlman with Mr. Kitchin. 

Mr. Gorman with Mr. Sabath. 

Mr. Dickinson with Mr. Kindred, 

Mr. Winslow with Mr. Drane, 

Mr. Bixler with Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Kendall with Mr. Davis of Tennessee. 
Mr. Patterson of New Jersey with Mr. Hardy of Texas. 
Mr. Langley with Mr. Clark of Florida. 


Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Humphreys. 


Mr. Beedy with Mr. Gilbert. 
Mr. Stiness with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas. 
Mr. Reed of New York with Mr. Pou. 
Mr. Darrow with Mr. Smithwick. 


. Roach with Mr. Blanton. 
Mr. Browne of Wisconsin with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. 
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Mr. Kleczka with Mr. Hudspeth. 

Mr. Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Montague. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
open the doors. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 10972, with Mr. Towner in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 10972, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 10972) to readjust the pay and allowances of the com- 
missioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Sarg Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and blic Health Service. 

The CHAIRMAN. At the close of the consideration of this 
bill on a previous day the first section had been read. It is 
now open for amendment. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the period and insert, on page 5, line 22, after the figures 
“ $5,750,” the following: 

“ Provided, That nothing in this section or in any other section of 
this bill shall authorize the retired pay for a colonel in the Army, 
captain in the Navy, or corresponding grades to exceed $3,750 per 
annum; of a lieutenant colonel in the Army, commander in the Navy, 
or corresponding grades, to exceed $3,375 per annum; of a major in the 
Army, lieutenant commander in the Navy, or corresponding grades or 
of any officer below the grade of major in the Army, or lieutenant com- 
mander in the Navy, or corresponding grades, to exceed $3,000 per 
annum.” 

Mr, OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I wish to call the attention of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MCKENZIE] to the pending 
amendment, and I hope he will accept it. It seeks to continue 
as the maximum retirement pay the amounts now fixed by ex- 
isting law, to wit, $3,750 for a colonel, $3,375 for a lieutenant 
colonel, and $3,000 for a major, and officers of corresponding 
grades in the other services. May I ask whether the gentleman 
has serious objection to it? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, OLIVER. Yes. 

Mr: BYRNES of South Carolina. The purpose of the gentle- 
man’s amendment is to provide that there shall be no increase 
in the compensation of the officer who is now retired. 

Mr. OLIVER. Or who may hereafter be retired. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Or who is to be retired 
hereafter? 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes; the amendment simply undertakes to 
fix as a maximum retired pay for officers below the grade of 
brigadier general the maximum retired pay now allowed by 
law. It has relation only to retired pay, and in no way affects 
the pay or compensation of an officer while on active service. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I am not speaking for 
anybody else, and my personal view is the same as his as to 
those on the retired list. It should remain as it is. As to the 
future, I disagree with the gentleman. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. It applies not only to those on 
the retired list but also to those who are to be retired in the 
future? 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes. I question whether the House desires to 
give increased retired pay to officers at this time. This amend- 
ment fully protects the officer as to retired pay now allowed 
under existing law, and in no way takes from or diminishes his 
pay or compensation while in active service, and the amend- 
ment as drawn will not affect any increase in pay proposed by 
the pending bill for an officer on active service. When you 
recall that a large number of officers now in the service have to 
their credit service which heretofore has counted for longevity 
pay only, and when you further recall that under existing law a 
limitation of $1,000 is fixed on the amount of longevity pay for 
colonels, lieutenant colonels, and majors and officers of corre- 
sponding grades, and that under existing law longevity pay is 


limited to 40 per cent, whereas under this bill the longevity pay 


is increased to 50 per cent and the limitation of $1,000 removed, 
I think the House will deem it proper to limit the retired pay 
to the amounts now fixed by law. Unless a limitation is fixed 
the maximum retired pay of a colonel will be increased $750, 
that of a lieutenant colonel, $937.50; and that of a major, 
$937.50. This will occur on account of the removal of the 
limitation of $1,000 on longevity pay and the increased per cent 
from 40 to 50, and because the pending bill undertakes to give 
to service a further and different purpose from that it has 
served in the past, to wit: Instead of being counted for longevity 
pay only, under the terms of this bill, it will hereafter serve to 
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advance officers now in the service to a pay period higher than 
the one corresponding to the grade in which they hold com- 
missions. 

Under existing law captains of the Navy are retired at the 
age of 56, if not promoted, commanders at 50, and lieutenant 
commanders at 45. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent for five minutes more. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER. Under the pending bill longevity pay is in- 
creased from 40 to 50 per cent and the limitation of $1,000 on 
longevity pay removed, and service, other than commissioned 
service, can be claimed by the officers now holding commis- 
sions for advancement to higher base pay, thereby increasing 

their base pay $500. 

: An examination of Table 1 attached to the minority report 
will show that there are many officers in the grade of colonel, 
a limited number in the grades of lieutenant colonel and major, 
and of corresponding grades who will, by reason of the changes 
proposed in existing law by the pending bill, be entitled to the 
maximum increase of retired pay, to wit: For colonels, $750; 
lieutenant colonels, $937.50; and majors, $937.50. Now, the 
highest retired pay for a civilian employee is $720, and you 
would, by this bill, unless this amendment is adopted, give to 
officers now in the service under the grade of brigadier general 
an increase in retired pay larger than the total amount of the 
annual retired pay of any civilian employee. If retired pay is 
to be increased, let it be done by a subsequent bill, after the 
pending bill has been tried, and when the House can act with 
fuller knowledge as to the results that may follow. 

The maximum retired pay of a colonel is now $3,750, and 
should not be increased by this bill to $4,500; that of a lieu- 
tenant colonel $3,375, and should not be increased to $4,312.50; 
that of major is now $3,000, and should not be increased to 
$3,937.50, as the pending bill would do if not amended. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Your statement is that under this bill the 
retired pay of a colonel would approximate $4,500, instead of 
$3,500 as at present? 

Mr. OLIVER. The maximum retired pay of a colonel is now 
$3,750, and if the pending bill passes without amendment it 
will be $4,500. 

Mr. McKENZID, Under the law the retired officer receives 
three fourths of his base pay? 

Mr. OLIVER. You mean three-fourths of his base and lon- 
gevity pay. 

Mr. McKENZI®. What would be the base pay of a colonel 
at its maximum under this bill? 

Mr. OLIVER. The base pay of a colonel is $4,000, and, if he 
has had 30 years’ service, under the provisions of the pending 
bill his longevity pay would be $2,000, thus making his pay 
$6,000—three-fourths of which would represent his retirement 


pay. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection. 

The Chair hears none. 

Mr. McKENZIE.. The sixth pay period, when they reach 
that after 80 years of service, the base pay, which is the maxi- 
mum, is—— 

Mr. OLIVER. The base pay of a colonel, as I before sta sed. 
is $4,000, and where he has had 30 years’ service his longevity 
pay under the pending bill would be $2,000 instead of $1,000 
as under existing law. 

There can be no possible difference between the gentleman and 
myself as to what is the base pay of a colonel and what under 
this bill his maximum longevity pay would be. Unquestionably, 
the limitation of $1,000 on longevity pay is removed by the pend- 
ing bill, so that 30 years’ service will now increase the longevity 
pay of a colonel to $2,000. There are more than 300 colonels 
and officers of corresponding grades now in the service who will 
be entitled on the passage of this bill, if not amended, to the 
maximum longevity pay of $2,000, thereby increasing the retire- 
ment pay of these colonels from $3,750 to $4,500. 

Table 1 also shows that there are lieutenant colonels and 
majors with sufficient service to secure under the provisions of 
this bill, if not amended, an increase of $937.50 on their retire- 
ment pay. Is it the purpose of the House, when officers are 
retired from the service, to provide in this bill these large 
increases in present retirement pay? The very fact that the 
gentleman from South Carolina seems unwilling to increase the 


[After a pause.] 


pay of the officer now retired furnishes an unanswerable reason 
why the officers to be hereafter retired shall not have increased 
retired pay. Under this bill he will be given, and should be 
given, if the bill passes, some increase in pay and compensation 
while in active service. 

If, in accordance with the suggestion of the gentleman from 
South Carolina, an increased retired pay is given to all officers 
now in the service and denied to all officers now on the retired 
list, or who may be placed on the retired list before this bill be- 
comes effective, then you will have an officer retiring during the 
present month as a colonel in the Army or captain in the Navy, 
with $8,750, and if this bill should pass during June you might 
have a few days thereafter a colonel in the Army or captain in 
the Navy retired on a pay of $4,500. 

Both of these officers now in the service have 30 years to their 
credit. Now, why should we make a distinction between the 
one who retires just before and the one just after the passage of 
the bill, so as to increase the retired pay of the last during the 
remainder of his life $750 a year over the retired pay of the 
one who may retire just before the bill goes into effect? 

The fact is that the law in reference to retired pay has al- 
ways given to retired officers the same retired pay as is pro- 
yided for the officer in active service when he retires. In other 
words, where retired pay has been increased for the officers in 
the service, the law carries a like increase to those on the re- 
tired list who were retired in the same grades with the same 
service. Yet the gentleman from South Carolina objects to giving 
any increase to men now on the retired list but favors a maxi- 
mum increase to colonels of $750 and to lieutenant colonels 
and majors of $937.50 now in the service when they are retired. 
I am sure that on second thought he will recognize the justice 
of the amendment offered and, I trust, will give it his support. 
No increase in retired pay should be carried in this bill for 
either officers on the active or retired list. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has again expired. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
just two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 


quest? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER. May I ask the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
McKenzie] if there is any difference between us as to what 
this bill provides relative to retired pay? 

Mr. McKENZIB. I have not paid very close attention to all 
the gentleman has said, but I think he has stated the facts very 
clearly. It is a question of difference of opinion. 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes. 

Mr. LEA of California. I understand the differences of sal- 
ary prescribed in your amendment are based on existing law. 

Mr. OLIVER. No. 

Mr. LEA of California. I would like to have the gentleman 
state the comparative relation of limitations he suggests to 
the law that is here proposed. 

Mr. OLIVER. Under the pending bill, it is proposed to in- 
crease the maximum longevity and base pay of a colonel from 
$5,000 to $6,000, of a lieutenant colonel from $4,500 to $5,750, 
and major from $4,000 to $5,250. This amendment, if adopted, 
will not prevent this increase in the longevity and base pay 
of officers in the service, but will simply serve to limit the re- 
tirement pay of all officers under the grade of brigadier general 
to the maximum retired pay which they are permitted to draw 
under existing law. In other words, hereafter the retired pay, 
of a colonel will be $3,750, that of a lieutenant colonel $3,375, 
that of a major $3,000, if the pending amendment is adopted. 
If not adopted, the maximum retired pay of a colonel will be 
$4,500, that of a lieutenant colonel $4,312.50, and that of a 
major $3,937.50. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has again expired. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I shall not detain the com- 


‘mittee very long on this amendment, but I want to say a few, 


words, The fact about the case is that this bill involves many, 
propositions, including the matter of retired pay. It does pro- 
pose a certain graduated increase, reaching its maximum at the 
end of 30 years. It is true that in the Navy to-day and in the 
other services covered by this bill many things are counted to 
make up the length of service. These conditions are the result 
of legislation by Congress heretofore. We accepted the situa- 
tion as we found it, and we said, We will write a law that 
will require an officer to give to this eountry 30 years’ commis- 
sioned service before he can reach the maximum of the fixed 
pay period of $6,000.” 
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We also said, “ We will change the law of longevity from a 
10 per cent increase for every 5 years up to 20, which makes 
a 40 per cent increase, and we will make it 5 per cent for every 
8 years over the period of 30 years, making an increase: of 50 
per cent.“ So far as that longevity pay is concerned, it does 
not affect the taxpayer to any great extent whether it is 40 
per cent for 20 years or 50 per cent for 30 years. 

Now, after having fixed the basis, after having fixed the time 
that these men must serve before they reach the various: pay 
periods up to 30 years, we then said that hereafter this law 
shall apply to the retired list. In other words, to-day the law 
is that the retired officer in any of these services receives three- 
fourths of his base pay. It was the intention of the committee. 
to raise the pay. Let us be frank about it. I think we are all 
for the proposition to raise the pay somewhat over the pay scale 
of 1908; and when we raised the pay scale for the men in the 
service over that of 1908, in order to be consistent and logical 
we said, We will apply this same rule to the retired) list,” and 
we went one step further, and this is the only proposition 
raised by the gentleman from Alabama that may deserve criti- 
cism at all. That is where we say in this law that a man 
now on the retired list who had long service in the Army or 
Navy should have his retired pay measured by this bill rather 
than the old law. It will not affect all men retired who had a 
short time of service, but officers of long service may get some 
little increase under this bill. I am frank to admit to the 
gentleman: from Alabama and to this House that as a matter 
of fact this is a gratuity in those cases. The Government has 
kept its contract with those old men. They haye been living 
through this period when a dollar would buy only half as much 
as it formerly did, and they are living now on that small 
amount of retired pay; and we said we believed. that this 
country would be willing and that this Congress would be 
willing to say that these old retired officers might have a little 
increase, 

Mr. OLIVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCKENZIE. In a moment. The gentleman from Ala- 
bama. objects to this. I am sorry that the gentleman did not 
bring some of these things to the attention of the committee 
while we were laboring long and hard to write this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I would like two minutes more, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mo- 
K2zNzI®] asks unanimous consent that his time be extended two 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKENZIE. But now after the bill has been prepared, 
after we have given our best thought to it, after we have taken 
inte consideration all of these men in the service, recognizing 
the inequity that exists perhaps between some of the naval 
officers and the men in the Army and the Coast Guard—the gen- 
tleman from Alabama does not say anything about those in 
these other seryices—recognizing all of these things, we feel 
that with this law on the statute books it will do entire justice 
and equity to every man in all of these services: It is up to 
you, my colleagues, whether or not you want to say now that 
you are ready to say to those old men who are out on the retired 
list, “We will take care of the future but not of the past.” So 
far as I am personally concerned, I stand for the provision as 
written in the bill and I hope the House will stand for it. 
[Applause,] 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZI®. Yes. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana, I understood the gentleman from 
Alabama to say that a colonel who retired at the age of 45 
under this bill would receive a salary of $4,500, whereas now 
he would receive $3,750. Is the gentleman in favor of that 
being done? 

Mr. MCKENZIE. I understood him to say in the Navy. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. And at the same time the bill re- 
duces the privates from $30 to $21. Is that a correct statement. 
of fact? 

Mr. MCKENZIE. I can not say whether it is or not. I do 
not quite get the gentleman. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I understand it to be a correct state- 
ment of fact. 

Mr. OLIVER. Unquestionably a colonel retiring after 30 
years’ service is retired at an increased pay of $750; in other 
words, $4,500; and a captain in the Navy corresponds to a colo- 
nel in the Army. He is supposed to retire at 56, and he per- 
forms always 30 or more years of service. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I can not believe for a moment 
that the House will agree to that provision of the pending bill 


which will increase the retirement pay of the officers already 
retired. It has not been very long since the Committee on 
the District of Columbia brought in just such a bill as this to 
increase the retired pay of all policemen here in the District 
of Columbia on account of the fact that a year or two ago 
Congress increased the salaries of policemen of the District 
and thereby increased the retirement pay of those now in the 
service when they shall retire. The contention of the pro- 
ponents of that bill was that inasmuch as Congress had seen 
fit to increase. the salaries of the policemen and firemen now 
in the service, therefore it ought to go back and increase the 
retired pay of all those who had been retired under the old 
law. I do not agree to the logic of that position. I am in 
favor of the amendment which the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. OLIVER] has offered. It does not affect the base pay 
provided in the bill to the officer as long as he is in the service. 
It does not affect the longevity pay provided by the bill; but 
it does say that the maximum retirement pay of a colonel shall 
be $3,750 and that the maximum retirement pay of a lieuten- 
ant colonel shall be $3,325, and that the maximum retirement 
pay of a major shall be $3,000. 

Now, gentlemen of the House, I have no. criticisms or de- 
rogatory statements to make concerning the record for service 
of our Regular Army officers or the officers of our Marine Corps 
or of the Navy or the Coast Guard or the Public Health Service, 
but I do think that one of the most liberal laws of, all the laws 
of the United States is the retirement provision for Army 
and Navy officers. [Applause.] I do not know of any nation 
in the world that has been so generous as the Congress of the 
United States has been in making these retirement provisions; 
and at this time when the taxpayers in my district and yours 
are having to borrow money to pay their taxes, I can not un- 
derstand why this committee should come in here with a bill 
that would provide large increases in retirement pay. Under 
this bill, as now written, colonels, if long enough in the service, 
could retire at $4,500 when they reached the retirement age, 
and a lieutenant colonel could retire at 83,750, I believe. 

Mr. OLIVER. Three thousand three hundred and seventy- 
five dollars plus $750 was the increase. 

Mr. BLACK. I thank the gentleman for the more definite 
figure. I can not conceive how this Republican House, which 
has pledged itself to economy, and how we Democrats who have 
pledged ourselves to support the economy program and to go 
even further than you are willing to go—I can not see how, 
in the face of these professions which we have made so often 
in debate, we can stand up for the present provisions in this 
bill with relation to retirement pay. We must defeat them. 
Therefore, I am going to support the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Alabama, and I believe if it is adopted 
it will still leave these respective officers with the best retire- 
ment law of any nation in the world. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
say a few words in relation to this amendment. I have no 
objection to—on the contrary, I am in favor of—an amend- 
ment providing that no officer now on the retired list shail 
receive compensation in excess of that which he is now re- 
ceiving. The law provides that an officer is entitled to three- 
quarters of the pay of the grade in which he was serving at 
the time he retired. My contention is that this law should 
continue to operate, and if it continues to operate there is 
going to be very little difference between the position advo- 
cated by the gentleman from Alabama and myself. I would 
not want the minds of Members to become confused by the 
statement which evidently found lodgment in the mind of the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Branp] that a colonel who has 
had 30 years’ service can be retired at the age of 45 and re- 
ceive this enormous amount of money. It follows that if a 
colonel at the age of 45 can be retired, he entered the service 
when he was 15 years old, which is impossible. 

Mr. BLACK, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. It is possible for a colonel with the neces- 
sary amount of service to be retired under this bill at $4,500. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes; if he has completed 
80 years’ service, but I can not figure out, and the gentleman 
from Texas, who is a good mathematician, can not figure out 
how a colonel with 30 years’ service could be only 45 years old. 
It can not be done. 

5 Is it not possible for him to draw $6,000 under 

s 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. No; not for retirement. 
He can while in the service, provided he has served 30 years, 
and is a colonel. 

Mr. BLACK, Thirty years? 
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If he is 45 and he has had 
80 years’ service, he must have entered the service at the age 
of 15, and we know he could not enter at 15. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman contend that under the 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 


provisions of his bil! 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. It is not my bill, but the 
bill of the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. BLACK. Under the provisions of this bill that it is not 
possible for a colonel to draw $6,000? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I do not see how he can 
with 30 years of service, and be only 45 years of age. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman explain what this provi- 
sion means when it says that this sixth period shall include 
colonels? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I am talking about the age 
limit. The gentleman was talking about the colonels going out 
at the age of 45 with 30 years’ service. 

Mr. BLACK. The gentleman did not understand my ques- 


on, 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I was not referring to the 
question of the gentleman from Texas; it was the question of 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BLAND]. The fact is that 
there are only 25 captains with 30 years’ service. If we con- 
ceive it possible for these officers to have this great longevity 
service, there would be some ground for the complaint, but 
their objection is based on the idea that all officers would have 
the maximum service, The fact is that the average service of 
an officer in the Army is 20 years. If my friend from Alabama 
will offer an amendment providing that no officer now on the 
retired list shall receive compensation in excess of what he is 
now receiving, my contention is that the Government will have 
kept the contract with him. He has no complaint because he 
receives compensation based on the grade in which he was 
serving at the time he was retired. That is the law, and it 
stands on the same principle that we apply to this bill. 

Mr. OLIVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER. The bill repeals two existing laws in order 
to increase the base and longevity pay of a colonel, The first 
is it repeals the limitation on base and longevity pay. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. It does repeal it, and for 
the purpose of protecting the Coast Guard, where promotions 
have been stagnated for years, and the only way they could re- 
ceive any relief would be by recognizing length of service. So 
far as the Army is concerned, they are not interested in it. 

Mr. OLIVER. The gentleman does not understand my 
question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman have two minutes more in order 
that I may ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks that 
the time of the gentleman from South Carolina be increased 
two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, BLAND of Indiana. The gentleman says that a man 
would not enter the Army at the age of 15 so that he could be 
retired with 30 years’ service at the age of 45. They do enter 
at 15 and, nevertheless å 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Where do they enter at 15? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. But suppose he was to retire at 
the age of 46, then it is possible for him to retire with a salary 
of $4,500, is it not? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If he served 30 years, 
whatever his age in life. As a matter of fact, I do not think 
there is a record of a man 45, 46, or 47 retiring as colonel, or 
anything like it. The automatic retirement in the Army is 64. 
No officer in the Army can retire even though he has served 30 
years, without the permission of the President. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I am not in favor of giving him 
$4,500 retirement pay. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
is to the principle of retirement. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the committee for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I know it is the desire of the 
House to at least know the facts and that it is not the purpose 
of my good friend from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] to in any 
way mislead the House. In order to increase the maximum of 
longevity and base pay this bill repeals two provisions of exist- 
ing law. One fixes a limitation on longevity pay of $1,000 for a 
colonel, lieutenant colonel, and major, and the other limits the 


The gentleman’s objection 


longevity pay to 40 per cent of the base pay. Under the pend- 
ing bill the $1,000 limitation on longevity pay is removed and the 
40 per cent on base pay for longevity is increased to 50 per cent. 
As to the number of colonels that now have 30 years’ service 
turn to Table I, and you will find 434 colonels with more than 
80 years’ service. You will find 246 with more than 28 years’ 
service and 866 with more than 25 years’ service. Practically 
all of the colonels have had 30 years’ service. My friend was 
entirely in error when he said that this was intended to correct 
a condition in the Coast Guard, because there is but one colonel 
in the Coast Guard, and by special provision he has been cared 
for and given the maximum compensation of a colonel without 
limitation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The question was taken; and on a division, because the Chair 
was in doubt, there were—ayes 44, noes 31. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I have another amendment 
which is in line with this, which I ask to have considered at 
this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ottver: Page 6, line 5, strike out the 
perlod after the word “computation,” and add the following: “ for 
computing longevity pay, but only commissioned service shall be counted 
in computing service for advancement to a higher pay period.” 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I have only prepared two 
amendments to section 1. The first undertook to limit retired 
pay to amounts now provided under existing law, which the 
committee has just adopted, and the second seeks to provide- 
that for advancement to a pay grade higher than that corre- 
sponding to the grade in which the officer holds a commission, 
commission service only can be counted. If the facts in refer- 
ence to this last amendment are made clear to the House, I feel 
that the amendment will meet with your approval. I know of 
no body of men more ready to do exact justice in matters of 
this kind than the Members of this House. No difference can 
possibly arise between those favoring the bill and myself as to 
the facts which lead to the offering of this amendment. 

The pending bill contains the following provision, commenc- 
ing on line 23, page 5, and concluding on line 5, page 6, as 
follows: 

For officers hereafter appointed no service shall be counted for pur- 
poses of pay except active commission service under Federal appoint- 
ment and commission service in the National Guard when called out 
by order of the President. 

For officers now in the service all service which is now counted in 
computing longevity pay and service, as a contract surgeon serving full 
time, shall be included in the computation. 

Service now counted in computing longevity pay and which 
under this provision is sought to be made available to officers 
now in the service to increase their base pay as well is not 
limited to commission service, but includes for all graduates of 
the academies at West Point and Annapolis prior to July, 1916, 
the time spent at these academies in school, and a constructive 
or gift service, credited to many officers appointed from civil 
life, prior to March 13, 1913, and also enlisted service. 

After the passage of the bill, however, for officers hereafter 
commissioned, it will be noted that only commission service can 
be counted either for longevity pay or for the purpose of ad- 
vancing an officer to another pay period higher than that cor- 
responding to the grade in which he is commissioned. What 
good reason, may I ask, can be assigned for this discrimination 
in favor of officers now in the service against officers hereafter 
to be commissioned? In view of the rapid promotion received 
by so many now in the service, and the certainty of slow promo- 
tion hereafter, it would seem equitable to favor the in- 
coming officer rather than many now enjoying high rank by 
reason of unusual and rapid promotion incident to the war and 
the favorable officer legislation subsequent thereto. 

The amendment will not prevent any officer now in the serv- 
ice from counting all service of every character on longevity 
pay, and under the bill he is allowed an increase in his longev- 
ity pay of 10 per cent. He has never been allowed to count 
this service for any other than longevity pay purposes, and why 
should this bill undertake to let other than commission service 
advance an officer to the next high pay period, if he happens to 
be now in the service, and deny it to every other officer who 
comes into the service after the passage of the bill? 

Should this bill pass, the officer hereafter entering the service 
will find the upper grades crowded and promotion slow, and yet 
he will be limited to commission service both as to longevity 
pay and as to advancement to pay periods. This amendment 
seeks to prevent something being given to the men now in the 
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service which they neither now have nor have ever had and 
which will be hereafter denied to all officers coming into the 
service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama has expired. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for four minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER. My friend from Illinois [Mr. MCKENZIE] can 
not consistently oppose this amendment, since he has given it 
his deliberate and unqualified approval on two different occa- 
sions. On pages 16 and 17 of the joint hearings the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MCKENZIE], a of a tentative 
bill in reference to the pay of officers, said 
5 I will allow no service to be computed in dutermining an perna 

pay except commission service rendered under Federal ission. In 
other wards: service as a candidate in a training 
Nationalized Guard, as a cadet in either the Naval or are cen 
— aes similar service would not be computed in de ing an 

Later he submitted to the committee the draft of a tenta- 
tive bill, and which formed the basis for the drawing of the 
pending bill. In the tentative bill so prepared by the gentle- 
man from Illinois, it was provided that nothing but commis- 
sion service should now or hereafter count to advance an offi- 
cer to the next pay period, and until the officers conferred in 
reference to the McKenzie bill no objection had been raised 
by anyone that advancement to pay periods shouid not be con- 
fined to commission service. 

You will note that this amendment will in no way interfere 
with all service being counted for longevity pay to the officers 
now helding commissions, and its sole and only purpose is to 
do what the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKenzie] on two 
occasions approved ; that is, make advancement to a higher pay 
period depend on commission service only. 

I submit again that no sound reason can be advanced why 
one rule should be applied to the officers now in the service 
and a different rule to those to be hereafter commissioned, 

Mr. McKENZIBN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, it is a source of considerable gratification to me to see 
now the gentleman from Alabama is getting around to the place 
where he indorses the fundamental principles, at least one of 
them, of this bill, for which I contended throughout all these 
long months. I am glad the gentleman from Alabama has 
reached the place where he recognizes that in the future the 
young officer who comes into the Army or Navy must give 30 
years commissioned service to the Government before he re- 
ceives the maximum pay. That is what we are trying to do by 
this bill, and I am glad the gentleman from Alabama indorses 
that proposition; but while he is willing to do that, although 
lamenting over the young officer who will come into the 
Service in the years to come, shedding tears over him, he is 
sticking daggers in the officers now in the service. We give 
them credit only for the service heretofore recognized by law. 
He laments over this fact. I do not believe in giving men 
promotion on the promotion list for any service except com- 
missioned service, and that is what we are fighting for in 
this bill; but there is such a thing as individual honor and 
there is such a thing as national honor, and I appeal to the men 
of this House if we are not justified in saying to these men 
who are now in the service, who came in with the understanding 
that their enisted service should count, their service at Annapo- 
lis should count, that all of these different kinds of service 
should count, this service should continue to count. Now, when 
we write a bill for the future we should say to these men, “ We 
will keep our word with you, but as the years go by and this 
mighty army that my friend talks of—20,000—moves onward to 
the beyond, and this young army of officers comes on this 
country will then see a bill that is founded on the eternal 
principles of justice. But now in this amendment, when we 
are trying to make this law, the gentleman from Alabama will 
get up and quibble and find fault with respect to the 200 men to 
whom I know he is referring. He is referring to the 200 old 
salts who went into the North Sea with our fleet and protected 
our vessels carrying our boys and products, and when the war 
was over the gentleman was on the committee, along with our 
good friend Mr. Pancerr, of Tennessee, that wrote a bill which 
provides that those men who had spent long years of their lives 
riding the waves of the sea, these men who had nerve and back- 
pas these men who were ready to die when conflict comes, this 

Congress provides that the 200 or better of those old veterans 
should be given commissions, and they should be entitled to 
count their individual services, enlisted services, if you please, 
in the Navy. Now, my friend from Alabama comes in here and 


appeals to you and appeals to me, that while this bill is just for 
the future, let us now penalize these old men. I hope, my 
friends, that in the interest of justice and the integrity of our 
Government that you will vote down this amendment. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I will. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I do not quite understand the details. I do 
not understand whether or not this provision includes all the 
elements of the service, whether enlisted or commissioned. Is 
it for the benefit of these enlisted men in the Army and Navy 
who got commissions as the result of service, or is it for the 
benefit of the West Point and Annapolis graduates? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I would say that the greater percentage in 
the Army are not from West Point. It is not so in the Navy, 
because a man can not come in from the cornfield and be an 
officer in the Navy very well, but in the Army a very small 
percentage of the officers are West Pointers. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I agree with my friend’s sentiment, if this 
is to benefit the emergency officers who got permanent commis- 
sions in the establishment. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Absolutely. 

Mr. McSWAIN. It is for their benefit? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Absolutely. It is for the benefit of the 
5,000 men that we put in after the World War and for the 
benefit of about 8,000 that we put in after the Spanish-American 
War, men who really won our battles for us. 

I want to say that I hope the Members of this House will vote 
down this amendment. I do not claim that this bill is per- 
feet 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I will. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Is not this a fact: That 
under this amendment the service of an enlisted man could not 
be counted in determining the period of his pay? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. That is, under our bill as written. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Would net this amendment 
provide that a man should not compute the service in the en- 
listed ranks, and every officer who came from the ranks would 
be denied the compensation which he is now receiving and based 
on the service in the enlisted rank? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired? 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman have two minutes more. I 
would like to ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. OLIVER. The gentleman’ understands that the service 
which he has referred to will amount, notwithstanding this 
amendment, for the purpose of increasing the longevity pay, to 
from 40 to 50 per cent. That is correct? 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER. It in no way interferes with the provision 
which gives longevity pay based on all kinds of service, and 
increases it from 40 to 50 per cent? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I will say—— 

Mr. OLIVER. Did not the gentleman state in two bills that 
he prepared that it was right that in order to advance to 
another pay period only commissioned service should be 
counted? 

Mr. McKENZIE. That is my position. 

Mr. OLIVER. And that is all this amendment says, abso- 
lutely. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I beg to differ with the gentleman. 

Mr. OLIVER. This is the same amendment that General 
Spaulding said before the committee he thought was right, 
and even the chairman of the committee, Mr. WapswortH, 
thought was right. 

Mr. McKENZIE. The way I feel is simply this, that it is a 
mere matter of justice to the men that are now in the service, 
and this amendment of my friend from Alabama does not 
destroy the thing entirely. It is a good deal like picking one 
pocket and letting the other pocket go. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman’s time be extended two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Let me ask the gentleman from 
Illinois if it is not true that at present an enlisted man that 
becomes a captain receives the pay of a captain—$2,400? Then 
he receives longevity pay based upon the length of time he 
served as an enlisted man. Now, is it not true that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER] 
will leave that condition exactly where it stands now? 
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Mr. McKENZIE. It would, so far as counting longevity pay 
is concerned. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If to-morrow an enlisted man 
should be appointed a captain he would receive the pay of a 
captain? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. And he would receive the 
longevity pay for the period during which he was an enlisted 
man, but under this bill an enlisted man that had been in the 
Army 10 years and is appointed a captain to-morrow would 
receive the same pay as a man who had been 10 years a com- 
missioned officer and was promoted at the same time as the 
enlisted man? Is that true? 

Mr. McKENZIE. It is true. But if you will permit me to 
state, this bill now before us is drawn on the basis that length 
of commissioned service alone shall count hereafter. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If he is a captain, he is assigned 
to a regular place, whether he has been in the Army a day or 
a year. 

Mr. McKENZIE. It being based on length of service, that 
places these officers in the pay period in which they would come 
by the length of service they have. For instance, if a man has 
had 14 years of service he is in the period with a major, and 
so on. That is the theory of the bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. So far as there being any un- 
fairness is concerned, under the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Alabama the man would get exactly what he does 
now? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Except that it takes away from him half 
of his right, you might say. It takes away from him the right 
to be placed in the pay period to which the length of his serv- 
ice would entitle him. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The only right he would have 
would be to be classified as other officers under this bill. This 
bill provides that new officers that come in shall not have any 
increase by reason of enlisted service. 

Mr. McKENZIE. You are right. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Now, under the present law he 
is not entitled to an increase of base pay by reason of enlisted 
service, is he? 

Mr. MeKENZIE. Under existing law? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Not to base pay? 

Mr. McKENZIB. No. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. This amendment, instead of dis- 
criminating absolutely, puts him on an equality? 

Mr. McKENZIB. The rank now fixes the pay. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. ` Yes. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. The theory of this bill is that length of 
service shall fix the pay. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. You make an exception. You 
say any man who comes in hereafter shall not have the credit 
for enlisted service, 

Mr. McKENZIE. But that is keeping faith. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

I sincerely hope that this amendment will not be agreed to. 
In my opinion it will produce very great inconvenience, very 
great injustice, and very great confusion, especially in the 
Navy. They have in the Navy the line, and then they have the 
various staff corps, the Medical Corps, the Construction Corps, 
and the Pay Corps. In order to equalize and to adjust it as 
fdr as possible, we have on the statute books legislation that 
establishes what we call the “running-mate” provision. This 
will very seriously discommode and interfere with and destroy 
the working of that “ running-mate” provision. 

It will do a very great injustice to the men who have an honor- 
able and long enlisted service, coupled with a commissioned serv- 
ice, and war service as enlisted men, coupled with war service 
as commissioned men. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. No; let me finish my statement, please. 

Now, this proposed amendment will bring confusion and will 
do very great injustice to the various staff corps, because they 
have their rank based upon not altogether their length of sery- 
ice, but upon this running-mate provision under existing law, 
and also being credited with constructive service that they had 
in preparing themselves for admission to the service. It will do 
some injustice to the line of the Navy, but especially to the 
Staff Corps and to the enlisted personnel; and, in view of the 
confusion and the conflict with existing law and the injustice 
that it will do, I certainly hope that the House will not agree 
to the amendment. . [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has expired. The vote comes on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER]. 
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The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the ` 


ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 18, noes 74. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr, JEFFERS of Alabama. I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jerrers of Alabama: Page 6, line 8, after 


the word oF at insert “all commissioned service in the National 
pear? and Organized Militia, whether in State or Federal service, or 


Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, this amendment is one which is designed simply 


to do justice to a group of officers now in the Army who are - 


ex-National Guard officers and who had actual experience in the 
National Guard as commissioned officers, and who as such 
National Guard commissioned officers did give their time and 
their money, to their own detriment in many cases, for the up- 
keep of the guard. Officers of this class brought into the service 
in time of war constitute a large proportion of our first and 
most valuable fighting men. You will find that it says “all 
commissioned service in the National Guard and Organized 
Militia’; “commissioned service.” 

It is my belief that Congress wants to be fair to those men who 
went into the service of the National Government through the 
National Guard. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do I understand the gentleman’s conten- 
tion to be that where a present officer of the Army had prior 
service as an officer of the National Guard or the Organized 
Militia the length of service in the National Guard, or number 
of years, regardless of the number of days he has given each 
week to the service, shall be computed in the longevity pay and 
increased pay? 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. At present, as the National Guard is or- 
ganized under the Army reorganization act, an oflicer of the 
National Guard is only obliged to give one day in the week to 
the work, and yet you propose, in case he goes into the Regular 
service, to give him credit for the full seven days in the week in 
increased pay and also longevity pay? 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. Yes. But when that man is 
supposed to give only one day a week to the service in the 
National Guard he is as a matter of fact giving a great deal 
more of his time than that, and any man who has ever struggled 
to keep alive a real efficient National Guard organization knows 
that he has to give to it so much of his time and so much of 
his personal expenditure at times to keep the thing going, to 
properly keep up all its activities, that in a great many cases 
he can hardly have time to make a living for himself. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 
another question in that connection? 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. No; I regret that I can not 
yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I understand the gentleman proposes 
to count the commissioned service in the actual service, whether 
rendered in the National Guard or in the Regular Army? 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. Yes. I do not mean to be 
discourteous to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 
I know of my own personal knowledge that a great many officers 
of the National Guard do, to their own detriment, make a 
great deal of personal expenditure of money and an expenditure 
of their time; and when trouble comes, as was the case in the 
late war, they bring into the service, at very little expense to the 
Government, a great body of young men ready to take up arms 
and fight. 

Now, when the United States became involved in the World 
War the guard furnished more than 12,000 officers and 367,000 
men. Of the first five divisions sent overseas three were 
National Guard divisions. These organizations had been or- 
ganized and kept alive and made ready for service largely by 
the efforts and personal expenditures of these officers for whom 
this amendment makes provision now and without much 
expense to the Government, The nucleus of these organizations 
had been kept alive under most trying conditions in local com- 
munities through the loyality and devotion of these officers. 
Of the eight divisions cited by the Commanding General Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces in August, 1918, as demonstrating 
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their fitness for fighting divisions, four were National Guard 
divisions. 

Now, I want to call attention to this point seriously : The bill, 
in section 3, makes provision for the officer now in the National 
Guard and provides that whenever he is on any kind of duty he 
shallrreceive just what this amendment provides for. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. The bill makes provision for the 
officers now in the National Guard in this respect, and this 
amendment would, as I have stated, simply give credit to the 
ex-National Guard officers now in the Regular Establishment 
for their former commissioned service in the Guard, 

These officers are, in my opinion, amongst the very best 
officers in the Army. They followed the game before the war on 
account of their loyalty and on account of their love of the 
game, They are not so far removed from civil life, and they 
know and understand the relationship which should exist be- 
tween the Army and the civilian population better than any 
other class of officers we have. Having gotten into the game 
during the war, these men decided after the war to continue in 
the service and are now officers of the Regular Establishment. 

During the war, by the way, they were allowed longevity for 
beth enlisted and commissioned service in the National Guard, 
That shows what Congress then thought they were due. This 
amendment now gives them credit only for their commis- 
sioned service, 

During their service with the National Guard as commis- 
sioned officers was when they made their greatest sacrifices, 
both in time and in money, for the upkeep of the guard, and so 
this amendment will allow them to figure their former commis- 
sione] service only. 

When the trouble came they stepped into the Army with 
their companies and battalions and regiments of men behind 
them, and that was made possible by their long-continued 
Ipyalty and effort. 

I have compiled a list of officers affected by States, and they 
come from practically every State in the Union. I want to 
state right here that the idea that 50 or 60 per cent of the 
officers in the Army would be affected by this amendment is 
preposterous. When you come to examine the register and 
directory and go through it man by man you will find, as I 
have found, about 496 officers. Only about 5 per cent would be 
affected, and some of them have only about one year or a 
few months or two years, or some such short time as that, 
for which they would be allowed credit. 

The States are represented as follows: 


AAOS nnman ente. 2 
TTT rn eee 6 
Arkansas New Hampshire — 2 
California. New Jersey... 4 
Colorado... New Mexico. 3 
New York 34 

10 

4 

18 

6 

8 

27 

5 

9 

35 

23 

1 

5 

q 

9 

5 

3 

Mississi 2 


Mississippi. . S 


These officers, a total of 496, are scattered through these 
various States. In figuring their longevity they would simply 
get credit for their commissioned service in the National 
Guard, in which service, as I said before, they do not simply 
give up one night or two nights a week, but they labor from 
one end of the year to the other, as I know, and as every ex- 
National Guard officer in this House knows, to keep a real, 
live, efficient National Guard organization ready to step into 
the breach at any time in case of trouble. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. I yield to the gentleman from 
North Dakota. 


LXII— 27 


Mr. BURTNESS. Are not these National Guard officers 
given credit for service in the National Guard when actually 
called out for duty? 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. The bill itself does that for 
the National Guard officers when the National Guard are 
called out, but I am talking of the ex-National Guard officers 
now in the regular service, and want credit given to them 
for their National Guard service. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I understand that the gentleman wishes 
to cover officers in the regular service who were formerly 
National Guard officers; but my question is whether the present 
bill does or does not give them credit for such time as they 
may have put in when the National Guard was actually called 
out for national defense. 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. It does. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. As I understand if, if an officer 
served 10 years in the National Guard, then he would be entitled 
to 10 years’ service credit in connection both with base pay 
and longevity pay. 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. 
in this sentence: 

For officers now in the service all service which is now counted in 
computing longevity pay— 

And I insert the words— 
all commissioned service in the National Guard and Organized Militia, 
whether in State or Federal service, or both 

And then it goes on— 


and service as a contract surgeon serving full time shall be included in 
the computation, 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. So it puts National Guard sery- 
ice on a direct parity with service in the Regular Army. 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. Remember, that service, when a 
boy. is at West Point, is counted as a part of a commissioned 
officer's service. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Not since 1912. 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. But the man who takes his own 
time and money and develops and builds up a National Guard 
company, and who was educated at his own expense, not at 
Government expense, is entitled to as much credit for his serv- 
ices as the other fellow is entitled to, because the officer of the 
National Guard has actually produced something without 
much expense to the Government. He is certainly entitl 
credit for time spent in doing that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it not a fact that since 1912 service at 
the Military or Naval Academy has not been credited in com- 
puting longevity pay? 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. How is it in the proposed bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. And now by your amendment, even though 
the bill gives credit to a man for commissioned service in the 
National Guard when under Federal appointment, you now 
intend to extend it to any kind of service before there was any 
federalized service. 

Mr. JEF FERS of Alabama. The service which a captain or 
lieutenant or other, officer in the Organized Militia performed 
in keeping those organizations together and to bring them into 
the service ready to fight, a service which he performed at his 
own expense and out of his own time, is something for which 
credit should be given him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has again expired. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Alabama, 

The question being taken, on a division there were—ayes 29, 
noes 49. 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were refused, not a sufficient number seconding the 
demand. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
amendment. 

Mr. OLIVER. Will the gentleman yield to me just a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER. I should like to offer an amendment in line 
with the one which the gentleman from Alabama offered, so 
that the House may at least 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I do not yield to the gentleman 
to offer an amendment. I thought he wished simply to make 
a statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Newton of Minnesota moves to amend in line 5, page 6, by 
striking out the period after the word “ computation,” in line 5, and 
pe fig Se — lieu thereof a semicolon and the following language: 

“ Provided, That every officer Whose first appointment in the Regular 
Army was 5 a grade above thut of second lieutenant shall receive as 


I will read the section. It is all 


— 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
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Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, we have just 
had up for consideration an amendment in reference to the 
National Guard officer who has entered the Regular Army and 
who is now a Regular Army officer. The purpose of many of 
those who voted for that amendment was to deal justly by the 
man who in civil life had believed in preparedness to the ex- 
tent that he was willing to devote his time and his money in 
preparing not only himself but the youth of the land for mili- 
tary service. 

No one in this House wants to discriminate against. a man 
who entered the Army from civil life as a National Guard of- 
ficer or as an ordinary civilian who entered during the war, 
either from a military school or a training camp or otherwise. 
And yet this very bill we are now considering discriminates 
against the man who entered the Army from civil life whether 
as a graduate of a training camp, a military school, or from 
the National Guard. For example, we have this question of 
longevity pay. We had it under the 1908 pay law: An officer 
could get so much money as base pay, and every five years he 
would get longevity pay in addition, the limit of longevity being 
$1,000. So the emergency officer who, during the war, entered 
the service and because of ex-service remained, after the war 
finds himself doing the same work as the regular in the same 
rank but at less-pay. We had a right to expect that this joint 
committee that has been working on the question of Army and 
Navy pay would at least try to equalize the pay and not to em- 
phasize the difference already existing between the emergency 
officer, the National Guard officers, and the man who went into 
the Army warly to make a military career his life's work. 

Let me state some of the differences. Here is a. colonel in 
the Regular Army. Under the 1908 schedule as colonel he would 
draw $4,000 base pay, and his longevity pay would be $1,000, 
The allowances for heat, light, and extras would be $1,334, 
making a total under the old 1908 base pay of longevity and 
allowances to a colonel $6334. Now, under this present bill 
the old regular colonel would be entitled to $7,472, but there is 
a limitation placed in the bill so that no colonel’ under any 
circumstances can get more than $7,200. So you haye the old 
colonel under the present bill now before us drawing 57,200. 
The increase is about $1,000. 

Now, what about the emergency colonel; what is he getting? 
He is the man that was called in because of his special fitness: 
He is doing the same work. We authorized in the Army re- 
organization act of 1920 the putting in of men from civilian 
life into the Army, and only five colonels were appointed. That 
shows what discrimination there was on the part of the 
examining board in admitting men in that high office into the 
Army. There were something like 17 lieutenant colonels, a 
little over 100 majors. The examining boards were extremely 
careful, admitting only the best qualified men to the service. 

Mark you, these men passed’ an examination and were ad- 
mitted under these circumstances, We find, then, a colonel, 
for example, draws pay under the proposed bill as follows: 
Base pay, $4,000; longevity pay, $200; and allowances, $1,872; 
or a total of $6,072: So you have two colonels, one an old- 
timer in the service and another who came in during the war, 
both doing the same work, both having the same responsibilities, 
one educated at Government expense, the other educating him- 
self, with a difference in pay in favor of the old officer of 
about $1,200. 

Now, it seems to me, gentlemen of the House, that this is not 
fair. There was a discrimination under the 1908 base pay, 
and it caused criticism all over the country; it created ill 
feeling in the Army. Now, we are about to pass a bill which 
is supposed to establish a new base pay. It seems to me the 
first thing we ought to do is to remove the present discrimina- 
tion. Certainly we ought not increase it. 

Mr. KRAUS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: I will. 

Mr. KRAUS. I fear that the gentleman from Minnesota is 
overlooking the theory on which this bill is framed—that it is 
in the main the length of service and not the character or 
quality of the service. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I am glad the gentleman calls 
attention to that, because I am not omitting that. I believe 
in the general principle of the bill in basing pay on length of 
service, but I say where the Army thinks sufficiently well of a 
man to induce him to leave civil life and enter the Army to 
do important work that it owes to that man the same compen- 
sation it gives to the regular who is performing the same 
service. We should recognize the fact that they have had the 


experience and that they are doing the same work as the old- 

timer, with the same responsibilities, and give them the same 

pay. [Applause.] 
The CHAIRMAN, 


sota has expired. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr: Chairman, I ask for five 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks that 
his time be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objeetion. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. LAYTON, The gentleman’s idea is that if a member 
of the Supreme: Court of the United: States: should happen to 
die, the new appointee should have the same salary as his 


T 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I do; and I think that is the 
law now. It seems to me that we must not as we make new 
legislation for the Army discriminate to the extent of $1,000 
to 52,000 a year in the compensation given to the emergency 
officer and the National Guard officer who is entering the 
Army, 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. VAILE. Under the proposed bill an officer in the lower 
grade, if the gentleman’s amendment be not adopted, might 
actually receive higher compensation than an officer in the 
higher grade? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. If I had the time, and I tried 
to get it under general debate, but there was no time left, I 
could show where a major under this bill would draw more pay 
than an emergency colonel will get, although the emergency 
colonel is doing in every way the work of a colonel, and was 
induced to enter the Army because of solicitation on the past 
of the officers of the Army and because of our passage of the 
reorganization act. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr.. WILLIAMSON. It seems to me that the gentleman's 
argument is against the principle of longevity altogether, and y 
we are not going to recognize the principle of longevity, wha 
incentive is there for a man to remain in the Army anyway? 
The gentleman’s argument seems to be against that proposition, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Oh; my friend is misinterpret- 
ing what I am saying. I believe in the general principle of 
longevity, but the principle of longevity is one thing when we 
have an Army where no one is permitted to enter except as a 
second lieutenant. That is the way it used to be. It is another 
thing where men enter from the ranks, the National Guard, or 
from civil life after having previously demonstrated their fit- 
ness. These generally do not start in as second lieutenants. 
Their experience has been such that they are wanted in a 
higher capacity. Such a man ought not to be penalized because 
he has the qualifications for entering the Army as a captain or 
a major or a colonel. Upon entering the Army he should receive 
the same general compensation as for his rank as the man who 
had made the Army his profession, because the man who comes 
in from civil life must work with the others and he must bear 
similar responsibility. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I suppose the gentleman’s idea is that the 
education received by the man who comes in from civil life is 
received at his own expense, and that it ought to be counted as 
much as the education received by the man who went to the 
Military Academy at the expense of the Government, where his 
longevity service- begins from the time he enters the academy. 
Here you are handicapping the man who pays his own expense 
of education in favor of the man who is educated by the Gov- 
ernment, and the qualifications of the man who is self-educated 
may perhaps be higher than those of the man who has been edu- 
cated at the expense of the Government. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Exactly. The gentleman has 
it exactly. Here is an engineer, for example, who has gone 
through college at his own expense, who has taken a post- 
graduate course at some highly technical school at his own ex- 
pense, and who goes into civil life and engages in great con- 
struction work. Along comes the war. He forgets his own 
business. He turns his whole service over to his country, and 
he is put into the Army as an engineer, as many of them were, 
and many of them did the greatest kind of work in this coun- 
try and in France. The Army liked him; they want. to keep 
this man in the service. They induce him to stay. We pass 
legislation permitting him to stay, and then along comes a 
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committee engaged in revising the pay of the Army, and that 
committee gives an old Regular $7,200 a year, and then takes 
this civilian engineer and gives him $6,000 a year. Is there any 
equity in that? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Does the gentleman also have in 
contemplation the fact that the man who comes in from civil 
life with that ability has been compelled to scrap all of the 
business that he has built up prior to the time he changes 
from civil to military life? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr, Chairman, this is a situa- 
tion that I have attempted to correct. Here is the general pro- 
viso with reference to this kind of pay: 

Provided, That every officer whose first appointment in the Regular 
Army was ina grade above that of second lieutenant— 

That takes in the exceptional man; that takes in the man 
from civil life whose qualifications are such that they do not 
let him start at the bottom. I seek to provide that every officer 
who starts in a grade above that of second lieutenant shall 
receive as much pay as the junior officer of the same grade in 
the same period. That does not mean his senior officer. He 
does not receive as much pay as the senior officer, but he re- 
eeives as much as the junior officer of the same grade in the 
Same pay period who was originally appointed in the Regular 
Army in the grade of second lieutenant, Suppose that two men 
entered the service as colonels. One of them starts in from 
civil life on the ist day of May as a colonel without going 
through these lower grades, while the other is commissioned 
on the same day by promotion from the grade of lieutenant 
colonel to the grade of colonel. These two men, both holding 
the same rank, one from civil and the other from military 
life, they would then receive the same pay. That is all this 
amendment does, and it is something that this Congress in 
enacting this new legislation ought to do. 

We ought not to discriminate against the accomplished and 
qualified emergency officer. I hope the amendment will pre- 
vail. I almost hope that my good friend from Illinois will do 
what he really ought to do, and that is to join with me in this 
amendment. 

Mr. OLIVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I will yield. 

Mr. OLIVER. What credit does the amendment seek to give 
to these officers? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. It gives them the pay of the 
officers of the Regular Army possessing the same rank and 
whose commission bears practically the same date. For ex- 
ample, we will take the rank of a colonel, which I used. If a 
regular who gets a commission as colonel on the Ist day of 
May has 20 years to his credit, then the civilian would get pay 
based upon 20 years of credit. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I dislike very much to find 
myself not in agreement with my good friend from Minnesota, 
but on this proposition I think he is entirely wrong. I appre- 
ciate the force of personal friendship. I know what it means to 
have a good friend who wants you to do something for him. 
We all go as far as we can to do those things which give us a 
certain gratification in helping out some one whom we think 
has been misused. But, gentlemen of the House, it is a most 
important question he is raising. and I want you to bear with 
me a few moments until I undertake to make it clear to you. 
This complaint does not come nor has it come from the men 
who faced the German bullets on the front. This complaint has 
not come from the men who spent long weary years on the 
Mexican border. It has not come from any man who has 
started in perhaps as an enlisted man and finally gets a com- 
mission as a second lieutenant and through long years of 
service got up to the grade of colonel. That is not it. That 
complaint and this demand that asks this amendment comes 
from a department over which our old friend General Crowder 
presided so long. This demand comes not from soldiers, not 
from men of iron. It comes from men who for long years of 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


their lives were, as my friend suggested, coining money as 
engineers or as lawyers in some courtroom where it was possible 
to make more out of a week's work than an officer of the Army 
could make out of a year’s work. 

Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 


Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Does not the gentleman appre- 
ciate this fact, that there are men in the office of the Judge 
Advocate General and Engineer Corps who saw service as 
combatants over in France during the late war? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Absolutely. 

Mr. VAILE. . Most of them did. 

Mr. McKENZIB. I say now these men, most of them, were in 
the noncombatant corps. i 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MeKENZZIE. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. Does not the gentleman believe that there is 
something in this amendment that has been made by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota that means a good deal in the future to the 
public service of the country. Does not the gentleman think 
that it is a good proposition in order to secure in the hour of 
emergency the very best talent to know that when you secure 
them they will not be discriminated against but will be given an 
equal right and equal grade? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Well, I do not know how the gentleman 
from Delaware—— 

Mr. LAYTON. I want to say I do not know any colonel, 
lieutenant colonel, captain, or anybody else in the United 
States whom the amendment will affect. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I realize we have to have some good men 
over there. I am not criticizing them in their position. Now, 
let me point out in the national defense act 

Mr. LAYTON. Would the gentleman advocate a proposition 
that the men in Congress with 25 or 30 years’ service should 
have advanced pay over some man who came in last year? 

Mr. MCKENZIE. That is the point of my friend; I am not 
advocating it. The gentleman from Minnesota has stated the 
facts quite clearly in regard to the commissioned emergency 
men. We who were concerned in the writing of that law pro- 
vided in section 24: 

Not less than one-half of the total number of vacancies caused b 
this act, exclusive of those in the Medical Department and among 
chaplains, shall be filled by the appointment, to date from July 1, 1920 
and subject to such examination as the President may prescribe, of 
persons other than officers of the Regular Army who served as officers 
of the United States Army at any time between April 6, 1917, and the 
date of the passage of this act. 

Just get the point: We provided that 50 per cent of the men 
appointed should be from men who served in the great World 
War. 

A suitable number of such officers shall be appointed in each of the 

des below that of brigadier general, according to their qualifications 
‘or such grade as may be determined by the board of general officers 
provided for in this section ;eno such person above the age of 50 yearn 
shall be appointed in a combatant branch. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I ask for five minutes additional. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. McKENZIE (reading) : 

No such person above the age of 50 2 shall be appointed in a 
combatant branch, or above the age of 58 in a noncombatant branch. 
No such person as below the age of 38 years shall be appointed to the 
grade of colonel, or below the age of 45 in the grade of lieutenant 
colonel, or below the age of 36 years in the grade of major. No less 
than three such persons shall be appointed to the grade of colonel in 
the Judge Advocate General's Department and no less than eight to 
the grade of lieutenant colonel in the J utes Advocate General's Depart- 
ment, provided a sufficient number of app i¢ants for such appointments 
are legally eligible and are found by the board provided this 
section to be properly qualified. 

Now, what happened under that, gentlemen? Under that we 
commissioned in the service of the United States 5,270 of the 
boys who came in to serve their country during that war—5,270 
of them. Now, how were they commissioned? In that number 
there were six colonels commissioned. My friend criticizes that, 
but there was a reason for it. It was our contention that the 
Army should not be loaded up with old men. It is a mistake to 
put old men into the Army, and we provided that it should be 
filled up with commissioned men of younger years, although we 
did make some exceptions, à 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I was not criticizing the ap- 
pointment of only this number. I was calling the attention to 
the small number of them as indicative of the great care that 
was taken in selecting men that were qualified. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. I agree with the gentleman. Twenty-one 
lieutenant colonels were appointed, 394 majors, 1,495 captains, 
1,933 first lieutenants, and 1,401 second lieutenants, making 
5,270. Out of that number of 6 colonels, 1 was commissioned in 
the Infantry, 4 in the Judge Advocate General's Department, 
and 1 in The Adjutant General’s Department. Of the lieutenant 
colonels, three were commissioned in the Infantry and eight were 
commissioned in the Judge Advocate General’s Department, and 
none of the other services at all. Of the majors commissioned 
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97 were commissioned in the Infantry and 44 in the Judge Advo- 
ate ‘General's Department, and so on down through the list. So, 
my friends, in my judgment we took good care of these men, 
and under this bill, carrying out the wishes of the American 
people as I believe them to be, we have provided that these 
men, regardless of the fact that they only have 5 or 6 or 7 
years’ service, shall be permitted to remain in the pay period 
where we found them, in the period of lieutenant colonels and of 
colonel. 

Now, what is the complaint? It is simply this, that the old 
Regular colonel who spent 25 years in the service, climbing 
up to that place, is drawing a little more longevity pay than 
this officer who came in from civil life and got a commission 
as colonel in the Judge Advocate ‘General's office. It is the 
theory of this bill, and we have been trying to repeat it over 
and over again, the very fundamental principle underlying it, 
that officers in the Army shall give to this country so many 
years of their experience before they get an increase of pay, 
and we give them the longevity pay to induce them to remain 
in the service. Now, I want to-ask you if you believe it is fair 
and right when a man from my town in Elizabeth, III., has prac- 
ticed law for 23 years, and who has made some money, while 
another man from the same town went into the Army and spent 
part of his time in Alaska, with ‘the long winter nights up 
there, spent part of it on the Mexican border, and part of it in 
‘Cuba, and a number of years in the Philippines, struggling 
along to make a livelihood for his wife and children out of the 
little competence that he received, we should say to him that 
we will give him this little increase of a very few dollars in 
his pay, while this other fellow who goes into the service in the 
Judge Advocate General's office now asks that he be given 
longevity pay by this Government for the time he did not 
serve? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the 

ntleman be given two more minutes. 

The CHATRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Let us see if we understand 
each other. The gentleman admits, then, as I understand it, 
that under his bill an emergency colonel, for example, or an 
emergency lieutenant colonel, might very easily, and in most 
circumstances would, draw less money than what some cap- 
tains and some Regular majors would draw? 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Absolutely. I think he should. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. And the gentleman thinks that 
is just? è 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Absolutely. 

Mr. MURPHY. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. MURPHY. Would anyone be hurt if the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NEWTON] car- 
ried? Would anyone be hurt in the event that the amendment 
does not carry? Some one does lose, does he not? 

Mr. McKENZIE. No. 

Mr. MURPHY, Of course they do. They lose the difference 
in pay. No one is hurt but the feelings of the colonel who has 
been educated at the cost of this Government. No one is hurt, 
if this amendment carries, but the major who has been educated 
at the cost of this Government. You are content to do an in- 
Justice to those who pass all the boards and come into the 
service of this country, and your committee is asking this Con- 
gress to do just what American fair play does not stand for, 
{Applause.] 

Mr. MCKENZIB. I think fhe gentleman is entirely mistaken. 
If you call it fair play 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. If the gentleman from Ohio considers it 
fair play to take money out of the Treasury of the United 
States and give it to a man who has rendered no service for it 
I might agree with him. But I can not understand the prin- 
ciple or policy of saying that you ought to pay a man for some- 
thing which he has never rendered to the Government., 

Mr. MURPHY. iI will put it in this way: In the event of the 
passing of one member of the Supreme Court, on your theory 
the gentleman coming in and taking the appointment would be 
entitled to the same salary as the gentleman who just died. 
‘The same service is rendered by the gentleman that comes into 
the service of the United States in time of war as that rendered 
by the other one that you want to pay more money to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired, 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman be 
given five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio asks that the 
gentleman from Illinois be given five additional minutes, Is 
‘there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY. No one is hurt, is the point that I am mak- 
dng; no one is hurt if this amendment carries. There is an 
injustice done in the event that the amendment does not carry, 
Jou are only hurting the feelings and the pride of the man who 
is in the Army now. He can afford to have his feelings hurt 
when his pocket is not touched, but if you carry on as you are 
going here you are touching the pocket ofa man of equal ability, 
perhaps of superior ability, because before going into the service 
he had the nerve to educate himself at his own and 
become big enough to pass prejudiced boards and get into the 
service of his country. I am surprised at the committee bring- 
ing in such a law as this, that is so unfair and un-American. 
That is what it is. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I want to ask the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. MURPHY] a question. These gentlemen he is complaining 
about came into the service knowing the law; they understood 
the situation. They are not getting this longevity pay now. 
What does the gentleman think of the sportsmanship of those 
gentlemen now coming in? 

Mr. MURPHY. The gentleman’s question is perfectly proper 
and right. They understood, yes; but they did not know what 
was in the mind of the committee that was going to prepare and 
‘bring forth this bill. They had not any idea that the American 
spirit would be so overwhelmed and eclipsed in the committee 
as to bring in such a bill. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Will the gentleman from Tilinois yield for 
an observation? 

Mr. MCKENZIB. I win. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Of these gentlemen who came in in the 
recent years the majority, I understand, are in the Judge Advo- 
cate General’s office and in the Engineer's office, and so on. Is 
there any reason why they could not quit their jobs at any time 
if they did not like them? 

Mr. MCKENZIE. They have my permission. 

8 S. They do not, whether they get $6,000, $5,000, 
or $4,000. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I want to suggest to the gentle- 
man this, that there is a wide discrepancy between the pay of 
the emergency officer and the old regular under the 1908 base 
pay, is there not? 

Mr. MCKENZIE. I suppose so. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Now, that discrepancy has been 
increased by the legislation proposed in this bill, has it not? 

Mr. MCKENZIE. No; it has been wiped out. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I mean longevity pay. You have 
increased the longevity pay from 40 per cent to 50 per cent, and 
he used to have a limit of $1,000, and there now is no limit to 
it, so that the difference now between the pay of the emergency 
officer and that of the regular has been increased, has it not, 
under the proposed bill, and the gentleman thinks that this 
bunch of new officers contemplated that a committee of Con- 
gress, headed by the distinguished gentleman from Illinois, 
who has always been known for his fairness to the emergency 
officer, contemplated anything of that kind? 

Mr. MCKENZIE. If that is what stirred the gentleman up, 
this provision as to the longevity pay, I will admit that we have 
made a mistake. [Laughter.]} 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. You have made a mistake, and 
I am glad that the gentleman admits the possibility of having 
done that. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I am glad 
at length to have secured my time. I do not expect to consume 
more than a few minutes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield right there? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes; I will yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I just want to follow up the 
discussion with this one suggestion: We are under no compune- 
tion of duty or of obligation to make the pay of the man who 
comes into the Army as a second thought, after following a 
civilian occupation for 10 or 15 years, equal to that of the man 
who has remained in the service continuously and rendered 
faithful and valuable service to the Government. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? I 
want to ask the gentleman one question. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. First listen to what I was going 
to say. You have thrown me off my gear, and I forget which 
side I was on, [Laughter.] 
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Mr. CARTER. Start in on low. [Uaughter.] 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, not having 
been thrown off my gear in what I have to say, I simply want 
to call the attention of the House to the situation as I see it 
in reference to this question. The House should understand 
that this is an attempt to correct what my friend from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Newron] believes is an injustice to certain officers in 
the Judge Advocate’s corps, more than anything else, that has 
precipitated this discussion. I think he will agree with me 
that that is the object sought to be accomplished. 

Now, suppose I entered the Army from civil life. I have 
been a lawyer—at least I flatter myself that I was—but I be- 
lieved when I came out of civil life into the service and came 
into the Judge Advocate General’s office I could do better there 
than I could do outside. If I did not follow that policy I would 
not be doing justice to myself or to my family. I went there 
knowing what the law was and what I was to get. I entered 
into a contract. I did so only because I believed it was to my 
interest to do so. Now, I come before you gentlemen and I say 
that under this bill I will get as much money as I am getting 
to-day. The gentleman from Minnesota will not contradict 
that statement. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. But the gentleman—— 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. _Pardon me a moment; oth- 
erwise you might get me off my gear. [Laughter.] My appeal 
to you is not that I should receive compensation equal to what 
I am getting to-day, but that you should give me more, because, 
forsooth, there is in the department some man who has been in 
the Army 26 years, and will get longevity for those 26 years, 
and therefore he will get more compensation than I; not that I 
shall lose a dollar from what I am getting to-day, with the 
bonus, but I complain because another fellow who has served 
26 years in the service will get credit for that service and get 
more money than I do. No war was on; no patriotic appeal. 
I could have remained at home, but went into the Army and 
received a commission in the Judge Advocate General Corps at 
a certain salary. I shall continue to receive that salary, but I 
complain because somebody im the Judge Advocate General's 
office with long service gets more, and for that reason I want 
you to adopt this amendment. 


Discuss it and disguise it as you will, that is the case. It. 


gives 26 years’ constructive service, imaginary service, to the 
colonel who entered the Army from civil life. It gives him the 
imaginary service for the time he was in his law office, as law- 
yers in this House have worked, building up a practice, making 
some money, perhaps, and investing it, possibly unwisely, and 
losing some of it, perhaps, but taking the chances in life, whereas 
the other man could take no chances, but was limited to his 
salary, and stayed there 26 years. If you give constructive 
service to the man for having served in the National Guard or 
elsewhere, there is more justice in that. That is service ren- 
dered in the military service, even if it was.to the State and not 
the National Government. But this service was rendered in a 
law office. 

Mr. LAYTON. I suggest to the gentleman that he should not 
look at me so much. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. My good friend from Dela- 
ware could not prevent anybody from looking at him. [Laugh- 
ter.] Personally, I-always love to look at him. What did we 
do for these gentlemen? My friend from Delaware [Mr. Lay- 
ron] is evidently afraid that I will convert him to my way of 
thinking, but I assure him that I am not endeavoring to hypno- 
tize him. We put in a special provision, because they had been 
emergency officers, that they should be put in the pay period 
where they are. We gave them an advantage over the officer 
who had been in the service. The major who was an emergency 
officer gets base pay under this bill of $3,000; he gets $300 lon- 
gevity; he gets $1,200 for rental; and he gets $657 for subsist- 
ence—in all, $5,157. Now, how about the major who graduated 
at West Point, the man who served six years and was made a 
major? He gets base pay of $3,000. It is saved to him for the 
present by this saving clause. He gets $300 longevity and 
$960 rental and $488 subsistence, making in all $4,698, or $459 
less than is received by the emergency officer who came in the 
regular service of the Government only in 1920. 

The man who has been in the service six years gets $4,608, 
while your emergency officer gets $5,157, or $459 more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I ask an extension of time, 
Mr. Chairman, because my time was occupied by interruptions. 
Ine CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that his time be extended five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr; NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman has spoken 
about the Judge Advocate General’s office. Does not the gen- 
tleman feel that the country gets far more service out of the 
civilian lawyer who is in the office than out of the six-year 
major who is in the office? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. It may or may not, depend- 
ing on the individual. But because his service in civil life 
should be of value we discriminated in his favor, and he is 
going to get $459 more a year, and that is one of the reasons 
why we justify our action, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. But why ought not he to get 
the same money instead of $1,200 a year less, when he is doing 
the same work? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. In other grades they do not get 
as much. f 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. As already explained, in 
no other grade do they get as much. Not one dollar is taken 
from this emergency officer, this lawyer who has been given an 
appointment in the Judge Advocate’s Department. His only 
complaint is that you should credit him with 26 years’ imagi- 
nary service, when the other man was actually serving in the 
Army. The additional amount he gets comes to him because 
of his. long service in the Army, while the other lawyer had in 
civil life a chance to make more. It is a principle that applies 
in every service in all the Governments of the world. Shall we 
take it from him? No. Then should we add to every civilian 
who has entered the service under the reorganization act an 
amount for longevity and let him imagine that he was in the 
service for 26 years when in fact he was not? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. No; I want to call at- 
tention to another matter. The emergency officer who is a 
major receives $5,157 and every three years a 5 per cent in- 
crease. But the six-year West Pointer who is a major will 
get only $4,698 now and will get no increase until he has served 
14 years, so that as the years go by there will be a greater dif- 
ference than the $459 until he has served 14 years. This is 
due to the fact that the emergency officer was by a special pro- 
vision pjaced in certain pay periods. As my good friend from 
Minnesota [Mr. Newton] says, we wanted to recognize his 
age and his experience, and all that, because of its value to 
the Government; but we can not give him imaginary longevity 
service for 26 years. No one has ever been given it. There is 
but one departure from the longevity principle in this bill 
where men are credited with constructive service, and I am 
sorry that it is there, because if it was not there we could stand 
up and say that no man is given any constructive service in this 
bill. That one departure is as to a few doctors in the Navy 
Department. It was unanimously agreed to, as I understood, 
with the exception of one gentleman on the committee, because 
of the manifest injustice that would be done them. When in 
1912 Congress provided that in future service in the academies 
should not count for longevity, it excluded the classes to 
graduate in 1913, 1914, and 1915. No provision was made for 
the staff officers of the Navy who were the running mates of 
these officers. It affected only a few. With that exception, 
there is no imaginary service given to anybody, If you give 
it in the language of this amendment, you will add a tremen- 
dous amount to these officers by reason of constructive service, 
service never performed. You might as well realize that you 
will absolutely disrupt this bill. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. Will the gentleman yield? s 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, I yield first to Governor 
FROTHINGHAM. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. I bave listened to the gentleman 
with great attention, and he has absolutely persuaded me. I 
think he is entirely right, and I should like to ask him, where 
are we going to stop if we start in doing something like this? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I congratulate the gentle- 
man, who is an emergency officer, but who is fair enough to ap- 
preciate that we have done our level best to be fair to the 
emergency officers, because the Lord knows I had no other de- 
sire, and I contend that there is a positive discrimination 
against others. I am glad my friend from Massachusetts 
agrees with me, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Nrewron]. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Newton) there were—ayes 12, noes 71. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina of- 
fers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BuLWINKLE: That section 2, on page 7, 
be amended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s amendment refers to 
section 2, which has not yet been reached. 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. I have an amendment to sec- 
tion 1, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Alabama offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jmrrers of Alabama: Fags 6, line 5, 
after the period in line 5, insert: “ Provided, That all officers new in 
the Regular service, or who shall hereafter be apne who have 
former commissioned service in the National Guard or Oe pene Mili- 
tia, shall be given the same credit for service in the National Guard 
or Organized Militia as is given In this bill to officers of the National 
Guard when they are authorized by law to receive Federal pay: Pro- 
vided, ‘That in no case shall such longevity credit exceed 15 years. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I reserve a point of order on the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin reserves 
a point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. HICKS. How does this amendment differ from the one 
offered by the gentleman a few minutes ago? 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. This amendment puts in a limit- 
ing clause. 

Mr. HICKS. Is that the only difference between this amend- 
ment and the one offered a little while ago? 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. No; this will not only put in a 
limiting clause, but it makes it exactly the same as what is in 
section 3 of this bill provided for National Guard officers, only 
the amendment that was offered before was a little bit more 
liberal. Gentlemen of the committee, several ex-service men in 
the House, including men from both parties, appeared a short 
time ago at the request of the committee which had this meas- 
ure in charge and discussed this bill. Ex-service men of the 
House on both sides were there at that time and have agreed 
since that this credit to the former National Guard officers for 
actual services rendered is only fair and just. You see*that the 
committee has no objection to raise to the amendment. The 
committee did not have this put in the bill, because it was sug- 
gested to the committee after the bill was ready to report. But 
they have expressed no objection to this amendment. There is 
a fear in the mind of some that this amendment will run 
longevity credit back to the Spanish-American War and before 
that, so we put in a limitation providing that the longevity shall 
not exceed 15 years. There are men to-day in the Regular serv- 
ice who have put in many years of hard labor as officers in the 
National Guard. When they came into the World War they 
not only brought themselves but they brought the regiment, the 
battalion, or the company. We are not asking for any longevity 
pay except for services as an officer. We have gone through the 
register to show you that there is not a large percentage in- 
volved, only a small percentage—these ex-National Guard ofti- 
cers in the Regular Army who had former commission service 
in the National Guard. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. I will. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Is this going to affect anything 
but the pay; will it affect the promotion? 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. No. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. How long before they will be 
here asking to change the promotion list on exactly the same 
basis? 

Mr, JEFFERS of Alabama. I do not understand it that way. 
Now, I want to call attention to section 8 of the bill, which pro- 
vides that when officers of the National Guard are authorized 
by law to receive Federal pay for any kind of service at all, 
even on special duty at Washington or otherwise, they shall 
receive credit in figuring the longevity of their former service 
in the National Guard. For instance, if a colonel in the Na- 
tional Guard is detailed on duty at Washington for 12 months, 
he comes here, draws his pay as a colonel, and rightfully draws 
longevity pay for his former service in the National Guard. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. When he is detailed on duty 
for any length of time and draws his pay he gets credit for 
his commissioned service in the National Guard. 


Now, it does not run back to such a long time as you might 
think. The majors, for example, will average only about five 
years and eight months. The captain only about two years and 
six months on an average, 

Section 8 provides for the National Guard officers In any of 
the Federal services, and all this amendment seeks to do is to 
ask the same thing as the bill now provides for the National 
Guard officers in the Federal service. The service men in the 
House on both sides were before the committee, as I have said, 
and suggested that this should go in, and they know it is right. 

Any service man on either side of the House will tell you that 
they know that this proposition is a matter of right and jus- 
tice. As I have said, section 3 provides that in computing the 
increase of pay in the Federal service officers shall be credited 
with full time for all periods they have held commissions ag 
officers in the National Guard, and all we are asking is that this 
group of men, the National Guard officers now in the Regular 
Establishment, shall have the same credit. r 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. I will. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. As I understand, the gentleman's 
idea is that these men shall get the same pay for the time they 
were in the National Guard that they would have had if they, 
had been in the Regular Army? 

Mr. JHFFERS of Alabama. It is limited. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. In the National Guard they served 
only once or twice a week. 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. Oh, but they served more than 
that; they sometimes served every day, and they were subject 
to personal expenditures in building up the guard. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. The officer of the National Guard 
does not give his life to it; he has other business. I have been 
in the National Guard, and I know what the service is, and you 
do not give your life to it. 

Mr. McSWAIN. He does not give his life to it in the Regu- 
lar Army; he is not tied to it; he can resign. 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. The gentleman knows that many 
an officer in the National Guard gave his time and very often 
his money. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. 
hi 


Well, then, the State ought to pay, 


m. 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. Oh, I beg the gentleman's par- 
don—they received no pay commensurate with the services 
rendered. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Does the gentleman expect the 
Federal Government is going to give a man a higher rate of pay 
when he goes into the service because, forsooth, in some em- 
ployment he had in the past his other employer did not give 
him enough? 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. No; I am merely contending 
for the ex-National Guard officer now in the Regular service 
what section 3 provides for to-day. 

Mr. GREEND of Vermont. That means that you would take 
a man who has adopted the profession as a life work and put 
him at a disadvantage. i 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. Oh, no; it would not. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Yes; it would. You give one man 
credit for an imaginary time or service, while the other man 
has had to mark his time by actual physical existence in it. 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. This is limited to 15 years; so 
that he can not get over that. ‘ 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? af 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. There has been some objection to 
giving full credit for the time that a National Guard commis- 
sioned officer serves? 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Would the gentleman have any ob- 
jection to a modification of his amendment to say that he 
should have, say, credit for one-half the time served? I want 
to give them credit for some of the service. 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. A captain would get only two 
and a half years, approximately, and under the provision the 
gentleman suggested it would give the captain credit for one 
year and two and a quarter months. Seventy-five per cent of 
the time would be more nearly commensurate, and I would ac- 
cept a modification of the amendment to that extent, and L 
think in doing that it is yielding a great deal. 
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Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I do not think he ought to have full 
credit, to the extent that an officer would if he is serving in 
the Army, but I do think that lie ought to have some credit. I 
think there should be a fair compromise on that proposition. 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to modify my amendment to have it provide for 
75 per cent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation 
of the point of order on the original amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the proposed modi- 
fied amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


fter th 
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same credit fort 
Organized. Militia as is given in this bill to officers of the 
Guard wheu they are authorized by law to receive Federa 
vided, That in no case shall such longevity credit exceed 15 years. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request aa the 
gentleman from Alabama to so modify his amendment? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I wish to make just a short 
statement in connection with the pending amendment, and which 
was suggested by the question asked by the gentleman from 
Vermont [Mr. Greene]. This bill in a subsequent section gives 
credit for certain service to National Guard officers when 
serving with a Federal recognized National Guard, but it 
fails to allow an officer commissioned from such National 
Guard in the Regular Army to further daim eredit for the 
service that he was entitled to claim credit for while serving as 
an officer of such Federal National Guard. The amendment as 
nrodified claims less service for an. officer in the Regular Army 
commissioned from the National Guard than this bill allows to 
the same officer when serving as an officer with the National 
Guard and drawing Federal pay. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. What does the gentleman mean 
by Federal pay? Under the National Guard act they get Fed- 
eral pay without Federal mobilization. They get the monthly 
Federal pay. 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes; and they are entitled to increased pay 
by reason of certain service, as set out in section 3 of the 
pending bill. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Is that what the gentleman means 
by Federal pay? 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes; it is the pay that they receive from the 
Federal Government while serving as officers of the National 
Guard when recognized by the War Department. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. But they are not called into the 
national service, 

Mr. OLIVER. The gentleman falls into the mistake of not 
remembering that this bill proposes to give these officers while 
serving with National Guard organization, when recognized for 
Federal pay, credit for certain service in the National Guard 
before and subsequent to 1916, as shown by section 3 of the bill. 
Now, when an officer thus draws Federal pay in the National 
Guard and has that Federal pay increased by service under sec- 
tion 3 of this bill as proposed, why should that same officer, if 
commissioned in the Regular Army, be denied credit for the 
same service that he was entitled to while serving with the 
National Guard under Federal recognition? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the reason for longevity pay, as I understand it, or at 
least one of the reasons, is to increase a man’s pay upon the 
assumption that duration of service makes him more efficient. I 
submit that the officers of the National Guard have developed 
by their experience in the National Guard the indispensable 
qualities of leadership to an extent greater even than the ofi- 
cers in the Regular Army; and why? Because the man in the 
Regular Army has the enlisted men under him, and they are 
tied to him, and he can say, in the language of the Bible, “ Go 
and do,” and the men must; but the man who is an officer in 
the National Guard must have the quality of inspiring men, of 
leading, of inducing the civilians to come out to his drill once 
a week, to join his organization, to stay by the organization 
during all the dull, monotonous years of peace—to soldiers—in 
order that they may have an organization to serve their coun- 
try in time of war, The gentleman from Vermont suggests that 
it is unfair to put the National Guard officer upon an equality 
of pay with the Regular officer, in respect to the matter of 
longevity pay, because the Regular officer, as the gentleman said, 
has made the Army his life’s work, whereas the national guards- 
man goes into the Army as an afterthought. 

Why is he here? Not as an “afterthought” but on account 
of the emergency of his Government. When the was 
expanded, when they wanted more officers than the Regular 


Establishment could furnish, then what did the Regular Estab- 
lishment do? Why, they had the pick, and they hand picked 
the men from the emergency oflicers who asked for commissions 
in the Regular outfit; and I submit to you, gentlemen, that the 
men in the Establishment who were drafted as a 
result of this emergency, or at least who came in as a result of 
this emergency when the establishment was expanded, are 
among the very best men in the service. Now, why? Because 
they have got back of them a broad idea of the business of 
civil life. They have something more than a narrow-gauge idea. 
They know something more than the particular details of mili- 
tary routine that starts in the morning with reveille and ends 
with taps at night, They know something about our life from 
which the Army is drawn, for which the Army exists, for 
which the Army is paid; they know something about the people, 
about the people’s homes from whom the boys come, They also 
know, too, the source from which the money comes upon which 
the Army lives and how to earn and save money. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentlemen who 
just preceded me, the two gentlemen from Alabama and the gen- 
tileman from South Carolina, particularly, have touched on the 
very crux of this situation. These men who are affected by the 
amendment of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Jerrers] are 
undoubtedly the picked men of the National Guard. They are 
the men who for years past in this country have been asso- 
ciated with the rank and file of the young Americans who made 
up the fighting forces in the great World War, and who will 
make up the fighting forces in any future emergency that may 
arise. I do not think it is fair to penalize these men for the 
patriotic and efficient services which they have rendered in the 
past in the great scheme of national defense. I believe that 
there is perhaps at this time in the country just a little feeling 
that the citizen-soldier element of the Army, a part of which 
is composed of ex-National Guard and the reserve officers, is 
being somewhat discriminated against in Army legislation com- 
ing before Congress. I do not believe that the Congress and 
the country can afford to have this feeling spread throughout 
the great mass of patriotic young Americans who have been 
ever ready in the past, and will be ever ready in the future, 
to come to the defense of their country in an hour of emergency. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINEBERGER, I will. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The gentleman does not mean to 
look upon employment in the Regular Army as in any sense a 
reward for patriotic services? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I understand the views of the gentle- 
man from Vermont thoroughly, I think, and, as he knows, I am 
in accord with him on the general proposition which he has 
stated. As I started to say, I have never been an officer in 
the National Guard. I never got beyond the grade of a buck 
private before the war, but I do know something of the serv- 
ices that the men affected by this amendment have rendered, 
both as officers of the National Guard organizations which 
served in the World War and as men who haye had practical 
experience in dealing with men, and those who have gone into 
the Regular service, as very aptly stated by my friend from 
South Carolina [Mr. McSwarn], were the pick of the National 
Guard officers. I think when the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Jerrens] amended his amendment to read three-fourths 
pay instead of full longevity pay he went a long way. I do 
not pretend nor claim to the House to have intimate knowledge 
of this subject, but I do believe if the amendment is passed 
that the millions of ex-citizen soldiers in this country would 
feel that those who have gone into the ranks of the Regular 
service after having served patriotically in the National Guard 
were at least getting a square deal. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I do hot believe 
it is a question of whether anybody gets a square deal in the 
Army any more than if he went into the plumbing business, 
or the jewelry trade, or anything else. We must not look upon 
the Regular Army as an institution that is particularly holding 
out rewards to people for something they did before they went 
into it. The Regular Army is an institution, an every-day, 
present-day service, an agency of the Government that assists 
to operate 

Mr. LINEBERGER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Certainly. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Does not the gentleman think that 
morale is an element in the Regular Army the same as it is in 
any other walk of life? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Well, it should be carried into it 
by the individual, and not a grouch. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Does the gentleman feel morale would 
be maintained when men who form a certain element of the 
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re of the Regular Army feel they are not getting a square 
deal 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Why, if they have a just cause 
and not a propaganda. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Are they the ones to decide it or not? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. No; the Government is to decide, 
and one of the troubles—— 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. What does the gentleman have 
reference to when he speaks of men going into the Army with a 
grouch? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I was taking him at his word. 
The gentleman stated 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. I think the gentleman from 
Vermont misunderstood the gentleman. These men coming into 
the service brought battalions and regiments with them, not 
grouches, 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Oh, no. Nobody brought any regi- 
ment into the war with them. The regiment that got there came 
either voluntarily or by draft. 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. They did bring them in. Cer- 
tainly National Guard outfits that came into the World War 
came in under the same old organizations from my State and 
other States, and the men who built them took them to France 
and fought with them there, and to them is due seme credit for 
that former struggle to build that National Guard. 

Mr, GREENE of Vermont. It is all right as to the National 
Guard, When you read over to-morrow morning what you said 
to-day, you will think twice about some of the sentences. The 
gentleman did not make the accurate statement he had in mind. 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. I know very well what I said, 
and I stand on my statements. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. The gentleman will concede that the 
National Guard officers that came into the service and entered 
the Regular Army must be the pick and must have much merit 
to stick as against the Regular Army machine? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I do not concede any such thing, 
because, in the first place, I know something about the facts, 
and I know about the facts under conditions and circumstances 
that perhaps the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BLAND], with his 
most excellent discretion, might not have had the same chance to 
learn as I have had. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. It is your opinion that these men 
who are good enough to stick ought not to have any credit for 
their long years of service in the National Guard? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentle- 
man have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN.. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I want to say that we are in duty 
bound, as people who are intrusted with the Government of the 
United States, to regard its agencies as matter of fact, practical 
business institutions and not try to invest employment in them 
with any sentiment or any features of reward for something that 
somebody did at some other time. We must not confuse the 
nature and design and spirit of a war-time citizen army with 
the professional army maintained in both peace and war. Nor 
must we feel that we have an obligation to change the rules of 
an existing institution in order that somebody that wants to get 
into it or is in it already can have an advantage that he 
otherwise would not have and that those already in it before 
his time do not have. When people seek admission to an insti- 
tution they should expect to meet the institution’s demands 
for qualifications, not to have the order of the institution 
changed to suit their qualifications. These Regular, or pro- 
fessional, soldiers hire themselves out to us as guardians of 
the peace and other activities that the Army is instituted for. 
That is a cold-blooded business proposition, and these men 
adopted it as a profession and life occupation for hire. When 
you assemble the candidates that want these positions, then 
you take into consideration what every private concern does— 
their qualifications. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I will 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM, The thing I can not understand is, 
provided it is an obligation, whether it is on the Federal Gov- 
ernment or on the States. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I would like to get an opportunity 
to discuss some phase of it, but I find my time is slipping away. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. I would be glad to give yon some 
more time. I do not understand why it should not apply to the 
enlisted man as well as the other. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The time the gentleman is giving 
me is like getting me to put up a swing so that some other boy 
can swing in it. [Laughter.] 
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Now, I do not care how much exception anybody takes to the 
statement, When we come to consider just exactly what we are 
maintaining these agencies for, it resolves itself into a matter 
of men who are professional soldiers letting themselves out to 
us for hire and making a life-time occupation of it. It is their 
business and trade. We are talking of the professional standing 
Army of the United States in peace time as well as in war. 
When you come to canvass the candidates who present them- 
Selves for commissions in this Army, it is proper you should 
take into consideration the qualifications they possess, and con- 
sideration was given to those qualifications of these young men 
when they applied for admission to the Regular Army in 1920 
by the grade they went into then. That is the point that you 
folks are not paying attention to here. They were canvassed 
at the time, and the boards who heard their qualifications and 
canvassed them put them into the grade they were thought 
best qualified to serve in. 

Now, then, another thing, For the first time in the history of 
the country men were, by the Army organization act of 1920, 
taken into the Regular Army at a grade above second lieutenant. 
Now, mind you, all the old-time Regulars—using the word “ old- 
time” in the sense of pre-war or during the war—began as 
“ shave-tails,” second lieutenants, every one of them. They de- 
veloped from “ shave-tails” into different grade or rank after- 
wards, during the war or since. 

Their records are made up on actual time served in their 
profession, and in most instances, with the exception of some 
men that were taken in after the Spanish War some 24 years 
ago, these young men began their life at 21 or 22 years as com- 
missioned officers in the United States Army, just the same as a 
man who goes out and practices law, or becomes a dentist, or 
follows any other business, starts it as his occupation when he 
has arrived at his manhood. Now, we see men who started out 
in life in this occupation or another one, engaged in that or the 
other one, and finally getting acquainted with military life in 
its different aspects by reason of the war, at the end of the war 
say, “I like the Army so well I would like to stay in it.“ It is 
all right, and the Army is glad to get such men if they are good 
men. But the question is whether the obligation on the part of 
the Government is to say to these men now as a second—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
have three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. This candidate says, Now, as a 
second choice in my life”—keep that in mind, if you please, 
gentlemen—“as a second choice in my life, having been en- 
gaged heretofore in another occupation, having come by some 
accidental circumstances to make application and enter this © 
one as a second choice in my life, I will go into the Regular 
Army; but the Government, to be fair to me, must make up to 
me the years I was not in its Army, because of the fact that I 
was following another choice.” 

That is what the effect of this thing is as a general principle. 
And I also realize that, if you come to apply that same idea 
and theory, you must not trust to the law of averages here, if 
you please, Mr. Chairman. 

People can show what the “law of averages” does appar- 
ently to prove their point, because they can show you that from 
this extreme or that one the range is only a certain percentage, 
but they do not show you the high places that stick up in range 
and where the advantage is that comes to certain groups or 
classes of men who may be behind the legislation, Look out for 
it. You can not reduce this thing to a law of averages. The 
only thing to do is to take a fairly safe and reasonable general 
principle. In no other occupation in the world would you say 
to a man who came into it as a second choice that he should 
have laid up for him the longevity that represented all the time 
that he put in another business before he came into that one. 
It would not make any difference whether he had had some op- 
portunity to acquire some experience or not. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I regret I can not, I do not mean 
to be discourteous. 

That is true even if he had experience as a National Guard 
officer. I was a National Guard officer myself at one time and 
wound up by serving in the war with Spain. I am not against 
the citizen soldier. No. But we are dealing here with something 
besides sentiment and a spirit of gratitude. We are dealing 


with one of the agencies of our Government, one of the most 
highly specialized occupations in the Government service, and 
we can not fool around with special instances to arrange some- 
thing so that some men who voluntarily came into this business 
will be satisfied after they have gotten in. 


If after they have 
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voluntarily come into this business they find they are not satis- 
fied with the occupation they have chosen as a second resort, 
let them go voluntarily out, 

Mr. LAYTON. But did they come in yoluntarily? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Certainly. 

Mr. LAYTON. Oh, no. They were driven away from their 
accustomed occupation by an emergency. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. If that is true, the gentleman 
would have a hard time in demonstrating it. They preferred to 
go into the Regular Army after the war, and they expressed 
that choice. They never were under compulsion. for one 
moment. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Vermont 
has again expired. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may proceed for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER. Without expressing my own opinion one way 
or the other 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. But the gentleman wants to get 
me to [laughter]—— 

Mr. OLIVER. I would like to know how the gentleman dif- 
ferentiates between the service proposed to be given by this bill 
to an officer while serving in the National Guard drawing Fed- 
eral pay and not giving such service to him, if he is commis- 
sioned in the Regular service? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. He is in two different institutions 
entirely. 

Mr. OLIVER. In both he is drawing Federal pay. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. That does not make any differ- 
ence. 

Mr. OLIVER. And the very service that counts on his Fed- 
eral pay as a National Guard officer is asked to be counted when 
he is commissioned in the regular service. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. In the one instance the Federal 
Government has to offer an inducement to the nran who has a 
“gainful occupation in peace times to occupy some of his spare 
time `. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Vermont 
has again expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may proceed for three minutes nrore. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I do not care for more time. I 
have no desire to be vain and display myself out here, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Vermont has three 
minutes. í 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I will say that in the one instance 
the policy of the Government is to be generous enough in the 
maintenance of the National Guard, so that the right kind of 
men, who are otherwise following gainful occupations in their 
peace-time life as citizens, will be induced to give some part of 
their leisure and take some part of their other time in attempt- 
ing to build up military instruction in civil life. The pay 
does not represent alone actual service in instructing or in 
training men. It means that the young citizen who undertakes 
to train as an officer has other things to do. But he can not 
bring that into the Regular Army as part of his service as a 
soldier. When he goes into the Regular Army, then his pay 
roll is made up not on the idea of any sacrifice he makes to 
serve the Government but by what he actually does to earn 
his living, because it is his duty to serve the Government night 
and day. There is no sacrifice about it. It is his occupation, 
It is a widely dissimilar thing. 

You do not expect a National Guard officer to claim—and the 
best ones I ever saw never pretended—that they knew as much 
about the details of the military business as the Regular officers, 
They can not be expected to and nobody does expect it of them, 
But the qualities that make for leadership in the National 
Guard, under the conditions that obtain in the National Guard, 
are splendid qualifications for service in the Regular Army. 
I was a Volunteer officer once, but I was exceedingly glad to 
get back to my old job again when my service terminated. 

Mr. LAYTON. That may be true, but then you were not in 
the Regular Army. 


Mr. GREENE of Vermont. No. But these men, I say, were. 


glad to get into the Regular Army. 
Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Yes. 


Mr. CHALMERS. I may mention the fact that in normal 
schools and similar institutions the board of education and 
superintendent have been appealed to sometimes to designate 
pupils in the senior class to act temporarily as substitutes in 
the absence of the regular teachers, but it is not the custom, 
when such seniors have rendered that service as substitutes, to 
credit them with that time in computing their record for the 
salary schedule afterwards as teachers, 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. No. 

Gentlemen, in this matter we ought not to allow sentiment to 
get the better of our good judgment. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, longevity A ave 
as proposed in this bill is needed in the Regular Army. This 
amendment practically destroys the whole principle of longevity 
pay there. Longevity pay in needed in the Regular Army not 
merely because of the greater efficiency of an old officer but be- 
cause of the injustice of fixing pay solely by rank when promo- 
tion is sometimes slow. 

It was as long ago as 1896, 30 years after the Civil War had 
ended, that I had occasion to look into this subject, and found 
that because the Army had been filled with young men after the 


‘Civil War, and because few died and none resigned, it was true 
at that time that 11 lieutenants in the Artillery and 4 in the - 


Infantry had served 30 years before in the Civil War and had 
never got any promotion. Nearly half of the captains were in 
the same position; about two-thirds of all the majors, including 
all who were in the line except two, were in the same plight. 
All the lieutenant colonels and all the colonels were also Civil 
War veterans, 

In 1896 I reported the facts as follows: 

It suffices to say that of the 71 colonels appearing in the Army 
Register (p. 266), only 1, a staff officer, did not serve in the war. The 
same is true of the 91 lieutenant colonels. Of the 209 majors, 150 
served in the Civil War, including all officers of the line, except 1 each 
in Caval and Infantry, the other exceptions being staff appoint- 
ments. There are 29 veteran captains in the staff, 32 in the 10 regi- 
ments of Cavalry, 36 in the 5 regiments of Artillery, and 127 in the 
25 regiments of Infantry, all of whom likewise served in the war. 
No less than 11 war veterans are still first lieutenants in the Artillery 
and 4 in the Infantry. Of the higher grades, about half were Volun- 
teers in the war. Of the captains eas lieutenants, almost all were 
taken for their merit from the Volunteer regiments of the Army, the 
few exceptions being in the ery, where the promotion appears to 
have been slower than in the other branches. 

During those 30 years there had been almost no promotions, 

Now we have had another great war and have officered our 
Army from top to bottom with young men. The number of 
officers is likely to be decreased rather than increased in the 
years to come, No promotion is in sight; and it is right that 
some arrangement should be made by which long service should 
be paid by longevity pay. I proposed this in 1907 and said 
that it was then, as I believed, right; that it should be intro- 
duced as the only mode of pay. It is now introduced as a 
part of the mode of pay. 

Now a second reason lies in the differences between the 
various services. I found in 1907 that by reason of the greater 
proportion of higher ranks in the Navy and by reason of the 
different arrangement of the grades over 40 per cent of the 
naval officers received the pay of major, and less than 16 per 
cent of the Army cers received the same pay. Promotion 
was fast in the Navy, because there were more high officers in 
that service and low in the Army. Instead of giving officers 
the same pay for the same rank, this bill will give them pay for 
their length of service, which is right. 
` In 1907 I suggested that longevity pay might be the cure of 
the evil. It would likewise give an opportunity that was much 
needed by the Army. We have abolished promotion by regiment, 
which used to keep regiments together, so that a man stayed in 
the same regiment until he was a captain. We abolished that, 
because promotions were unequal in different regiments. If 
the pay were raised because of length of service, we could 
restore regimental promotion, because if officers got the same 
pay they would not need the extra rank. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has expired. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I ask for five minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unauimous consent that his time be extended five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, I should like to inquire of the gentleman having charge 
of the bill whether we are going to read any line of the bill 
to-day? 

Mr, McKENZIE. I should hope so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We have been in session three hours and 
a half and have not read one line. When may we expect to 
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vote on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, which had been virtually rejected earlier in the day? 

Mr. MeKENZIE. I will say to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin that I am ready to vote at any time. I should like 
to have about one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent that his time be extended five minutes, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I would not 
have taken time except that I think the principle upon which 
longevity pay is to be granted to officers of the Army has been 
forgotten. The principle is threefold; first, because experienced 


officers are the best; second, because promotion is so unequal- 


and likely to be so unequal; third, because it is so unequal in 
the different branches of different services, and the pay ought 
to be according to length of service. Now, this amendment takes 
away all of that system. I was an officer of the National Guard 
for 10 years. It did not interfere with my practicing my pro- 
fession. Many men are officers of the National Guard. Many 
men serve as privates in the National Guard. Unless they see 
service in the field they are not entitled to be considered in the 
service of the United States, and therefore to draw longevity 
pay. They get the glory of a place in the National Guard. It 
is considered by a great many people as a very pleasant thing 
to be an officer in the National Guard. They are put on gov- 
ernors’ staffs. They go from place to place in the State. They 
wear uniforms. There are rewards of that sort that come from 
service in the National Guard, and it is not the regular, hard 
service which entitles a man to increase of pay whether he re- 
ceives promotion or not; especially when in time of peace a 
man remains in the lower ranks of the Regular Army, as some 
officers did at one time for over 30 years. It was so bad then 
that at one time, in order to give them some chance, President 
McKinley adopted the plan of promoting a colonel to be a gen- 
eral and retiring him, and then another and then another, so 
as to provide pay on the retired list for the old colonels who 
had been officers in the Civil War. This bill will prevent the 
need of any such remedy as that, and will see that the officers 
of the Army and the Navy and the other corps mentioned in this 
bill are happy in their work and are properly rewarded for the 
service that they have performed in the Regular Army, not for 
service that they performed elsewhere, 

The CHAIRMAN, Debate on this amendment has expired. 

Mr, BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, in what manner has 
the debate on this amendment expired? 

The CHAIRMAN. Because the Chair refuses to recognize 
anyone else. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. <A point of order, Mr. Chairman. I 
must insist on my rights, Until debate is closed by the com- 
mittee I haye a right to be recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has been very liberal. 

Mr, BLAND of Indiana. It is not in the province of the 
Chair to shut off debate until the committee does it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the Chair is certainly unacquainted 
with the rule. The rule says that when an amendment is 
offered there is one speech allowed in favor of it and one against 
it. If debate is continued beyond that, it fs because of the fact 
that the Chair thinks the debate ought to continue longer, and 
the Chair has allowed this debate to continue for a very long 
time. So the Chair does not recognize the gentleman. The 
question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Jerrers]. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Jrerrers of Alabama) there were—ayes 21, noes 49. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I object to the vote 
and make the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Indiana makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred and eleven Members 
present, & quorum. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Strone of Kansas: Page 7, line 3, strike 
out the period, insert a colon, and the following: “Provided, That no 
payment shall be made to any person under the provisions of this act 
which will increase the pay and allowances of such person to an 
amount greater than now provided by the act of May 11, 1908, with the 
addition thereto of the bonus pay provided by the act of May 18, 1920.” 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
thè committee, the purpose of this amendment is to make sure 
that the provisions of this bill will not increase the pay of the 
oflicers of the Army beyond that to which it was raised by 


Congress in May, 1920, when we had the highest peak of the 
high prices on account of the war. 7 

The various provisions of this bill regarding the pay of 
officers of the Army make it so complicated that unless one 
has been a member of the committee and given much study, not 
only to all the provisions of this bill but to all the provisions 
of existing law, it is impossible to determine what pay is given 
to the various Officers of the Army by this bill. 

It does seem to me that when we are trying to reduce ex- 
penses, when we are trying to get the salaries and prices down, 
when we are trying “to get back to normalcy,” we should not 
increase the salaries of the officers of the Army beyond what 
the Congress determined they should be when the living costs in 
this country were the highest in its history. In May, 1920, 
we granted additional compensation to officers of the Army in 
view of the increased cost of living: It does seem to me now 
that we ought not to pass any legislation which would increase 
that salary or compensation. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I will. d 

Mr. LAYTON. Do I understand the gentleman to assert with- 
out contradiction on the part of the committee that this does 
actually increase the pay of the Army officers over that of the 
act of 1920? $ 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I am informed that it does in- 
crease the compensation of many in the Army beyond the act 
of 1920. We saw a schedule the other day presented by the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] in which the 
salaries were shown to go far beyond what I think the Mem- 
bers of this House thought the officers of the Army could draw. 
I am not familiar enough with this bill; I am not expert 
enough in legislation concerning the Army to determine from its 
various phrases and paragraphs what salary will be paid, and 
I am introducing this amendment, which, if adopted, will make 
sure that the salaries of the officers of the Army are not in- 
creased beyond that provided by the act of 1920. I am not 
asking to reduce the salaries of anyone. I am only trying to 
make sure that they will not be increased. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman and hentlemten of the coms 
mittee, I think you probably clearly understand the purport of 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Kansas, my good 
friend Mr. Strong. That amendment, I anr inclined to think, in 
his mind is aimed at the colonels and lieutenant colonels in the 
Army, It is true that under this bill, constructed as it is, with 
the progressive raise in pay from the commission of the second 
lieutenant up to colonel, after 30 years’ service will raise the 
pay of lieutenant colonel and colonel to some extent over the 
bonus. If you have examined the chart in the Speaker’s lobby, 
you have noticed how the lines run indicating the pay provided 
by the bonus—that it jumps the majors way up out of all pro- 
portion whatsoever and drops down and hits the grade of 
lieutenant colonel and colonel. I understand something about 
the prejudice that rests in the minds of some against the higher 
officers, but I want you to think of this: That this does not only 
affect the colonels and lieutenant colonels in the Army; this 
amendment is more far-reaching than that. If that was all that 
it did, we might be willing to concede that the Army should be 
penalized, but this amendment strikes at the very heart of the 
one service that L think every man in this House loves, and 
that is the Coast Guard Service. It is up to you géntlemen now, 
if you want to vote for this amendment and say that the old 
boys that have been riding the Coast Guard ships on the stormy 
Atiantic, up in Alaska, and all over the world shall be linrited 
to the pay that they are now receiving, because they are de- 
nied the right to be promoted beyond the grade of colonel, you 
ean do it. They can not get up into the grade of brigadier 
general or admiral or rear admiral. They are limited to the 
grade of colonel, and this amendment not only hits the men 
in the Army but strikes the death blow to the old veterans 
of the Coast Guard, some of whom have been in the service for 
40 years. - 

Now, how much will it save? There are only a few men who 
will reach the grade of colonel. I have contended from the be- 
ginning that the bill is founded on principles that are as solid 
as the eternal hills, and there is not one line in it that is in- 
tended to take advantage of the people of this country. It is 
simply to keep faith with the men who have made our country 
grand and glorious, the men upon whom we rely. I want to 
appeal to you to lay aside your prejudices and let this thing 
go on, and let these few men who will soon go out of the 
service get the benefit of it, and hereafter those men will have 
to serve 30 years as commissioned officers and attain the grade 
of colonel before they can get the maximum pay provided for in 
this bill. 
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Mr. KRAUS. Mr. Chairman, I want to take one minute to 
have the question presented here clearly defined. My friend 
from Illinois has appealed to you in the interest of the Coast 
Guard. The Coast Guard, the Army, and every one of these 
services receives the benefit of the act of May 18, 1920. Now, 
what is the question here? It is clear and well defined. The 
gentleman from Kansas stated that he wants the question set- 
tled—are you willing to increase the wages, the pay, above the 
peak of 1920? His amendment fixes as a maximum in every 
instance the pay provided by the act of 1908, together with the 
additional pay under the bonus act of 1920. Now, the question 
is, Does the House propose to have it possible that pay may be 
secured above the peak of 1920? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KRAUS. I will. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. If I may suggest, the case of 
the Coast Guard is somewhat different from that of the Army 
and the Navy, for their rank has been much lower and conse- 
quently their pay has been much lower for years. Under this 
bill with the limit off they get the benefit of the bill, but under 
the gentleman’s amendment they can draw no more money than 
under the old plan. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point that 
no quorum is present. 

Mr. KRAUS. Will the gentleman wait until I get through? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I will withdraw the point. 

Mr. KRAUS. The Coast Guard to-day gets the benefit of the 
act of 1920, and this amendment does not prevent them from 
getting the bonus. Promotion in the Coast Guard has been-in- 
ordinately slow, unfair, as a matter of fact, but that is not a 
matter that should be corrected by pay legislation. It should 
be corrected by basic legislation. Further, it is not fair and 
just to either the taxpayer or to the members of the Coast 
Guard to place upon the shoulders of the Coast Guard the burden 
of carrying the advanced pay for all of these other services. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I am speaking about the gen- 
tleman’s amendment, and a man in the Coast Guard ranking as 
lieutenant, senior grade, if he was in the Navy would be either 
a commander or be up on the list of lieutenant commanders, and 
this bill by going to the basis of years of service would correct 
that injustice, and along comes the amendment of the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Strona], sweeping in its nature, and not only 
the Army and the Navy but the Coast Guard is wiped out from 
getting the benefit of this act. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Kansas simply pro- 
vides in his amendment that no person shall get more pay under 
this act than he is getting under the 1920 bonus act, and they 
are all getting that now, and does the gentleman from Minne- 
sota realize that it costs $70,000,000 a year to carry that bonus? 
That is what we are doing. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The purpose of this commit- 
tee is to correct some of the injustices growing out of the dis- 
crimination against the Coast Guard. 

Mr. KRAUS. I understand the position of the gentleman 
from Minnesota, and in order to take care of slow promotion in 
the Coast Guard he is willing to saddle on the Treasury an 
enormous expense for all of these other services, instead of 
really undertaking to solve the particular problem by proper 
legislation. As a matter of fact, the Coast Guard to-day right 
on this floor is carrying on its back all these services, because 
it has been recognized that there is an inequitable situation 
there. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. And the gentleman’s commit- 
tee has been trying to correct it by basing it upon years of 
service, but the amendment of the gentleman from Kansas 
destroys that principle. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

ield? 
: Mr. KRAUS. Yes. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Of course, my amendment was 
not directed to any special class of officers. My amendment 
is an attempt to have the House say that it does not intend to 
raise the pay of the officers of the Army beyond the peak of 
1920. If there is any class of the service which is underpaid, 
it would be a good thing to bring in a bill to increase their pay. 
I think this amendment ought to pass. If my friend wants to 
offer an amendment to my amendment excluding the Coast 
Guard, I should be very glad to accept it. I think, however, 
that there ought to be a limitation now in respect to the sal- 
aries that we are going to pay. ’ 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. The act of 1920 did this. It raised the compensa- 
tion of captains, $840 a year, if I recollect correctly, and the pay 
of colonels $600 a year, and it raised other men with varying 
ranks in proportion, It cost the people of the United States 


$70,000,000 a year. That is what it costs. The amendment of 
the gentleman from Kansas does not attempt to reduce that 
cost, but by the amendment he desires to prevent a higher cost. 
Are you ready to go higher, or are you ready to limit the cost? 
There is a time coming when we must report our action to 
somebody other than the Members of the House, The amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Strrone] is fair. It 
is fair to everyone. It does not take away from the men in the 
Coast Guard anything they are getting to-day—not a dollar, 
It does not increase their pay, regardless of rank, for the years 
to come, but it does give them what they are getting now. Be- 
cause you think the Coast Guard is not getting what it ought to 
have, do you want now to give more pay to men who are getting 
more pay to-day than I believe they ought to have? We have 
to account to somebody. Shall we account to the Army and the 
Navy and to the Coast Guard and to the Public Health Service, 
or shall we account to the American people? This bill as it is 
written will cost the people $55,000,000 a year. There is a re- 
duction under the 1920 act of $14,000,000 a year, but where is 
the reduction made? Not in the commissioned officers’ pay. Oh, 
no. The reduction is made in the pay of the enlisted men, That 
is where it is made, and every dollar that this bill carries less 
than the current law, which, by the way, expires by limitation 
on the 30th of June, if you let it alone, is taken from the pay 
of the enlisted men. 

Can you justify that? Can you say that you are willing to 
cut the man who is getting $20 or $30 a month and increase 
the man who is getting $6,000 a year? Where is the justice in 
that? Are you willing to say that you are going to do that or 
are you willing to admit the justice of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Kansas? We do not ask you to reduce the 
pay of these men below what the 1920 act gives them. We ask 
you to leave them where they are. It costs $70,000,000 a year 
to leave them where they are. What have you to complain 
about, and what have they to complain about? Have you any 
thought of those who can not go on anybody’s pay roll? They 
are not employees of the Government, either in the Army, the 
Navy, or in any other branch of the Government service. They 
are tilling the soil and working the plow; they are digging the 
sewers; they are operating the coal mines; they are running the 
trains on the railroads, carrying the passengers from one sec- 
tion of the Nation to another, and the products in the same way, 
here and there and yonder. When the time comes for them to 
retire from active duty, whose pension roll do they go on? Is 
there anyone anywhere who will pension these men? No. 
There is no pension roll for them, They are needed only to pay 
the bills. When the hour comes that they are no longer able to 
function, their families may sit in the corner of a fireless room 
on a cold winter’s night while we who are voting their money 
away by the millions continue to live in luxury, Gentlemen, 
you can not justify the defeat of the amendment offered by the 
gentlenian from Kansas and then say that you are prompted by 
the justice of the cause, for there is no justice in the cause. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I regret that 
I can not agree with my friend from Illinois [Mr. Mappren]. 
The fact is, that under this bill there is a reduction in the total 
appropriation for the commissioned personnel below the cur- 
rent law, and the entire saving of $14,000,000, to which he has 
referred, will not come out of the reduction in the enlisted 
personnel. 

Take the Army. Under the act of May 18, 1920, we will ap: 
propriate for 1926 for the commissioned personnel $53,309,748.08. 
Under this bill it is $48,768,507.40, and throughout the years 
to come, down to and including 1941, for which I have figures 
here, there is a reduction of the amount necessary to pay the 
commissioned personnel under this bill as compared with the 
present law. That being true, the question is, How the amount 
that is to be appropriated for the commissioned personnel shall 
be distributed. Out in the lobby there is a chart which shows 
you that fact. It shows you that this committee is attempting 
to distribute the total appropriation for the commissioned per- 
sonnel in such a manner as to equitably distribute it, and in 
such a manner as to afford a gradual promotion during the 
years and offer to the young man who goes into the commis- 
sioned service the hope of a career. Now, let us see what hap- 
pens. In the lower rank it is not a fact that every officer is 
going to receive as much under this bill as he is receiving to-day. 
Hundreds will receive less. If the gentleman from Kansas 
would say that no man shall receive more than he is receiv- 
ing to-day under the bonus, and also that no man shall receive 
less than he is receiving to-day, then one would say that would 
be fair. The fact is many of the officers, where there has been 
a rapid promotion, as in the Army, by reason of the reorganiza- 
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tion act and by reason of the war, will lose in their compen- 
sation—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield? 

sinh BYRNES of South Carolina. I can not yield to my 
friend. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. I would like to ask an im- 
portant question. r 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I am sorry I can not yield. 
In the grades of the organization where there has been rapid 
promotion there will be a reduction in the compensation for 
those officers. Now, at the end of the line, as shown by the 
chart, there is an increase—for whom? 

I want to tell you because gentlemen at times are apt to 
think that when colonels receive an increase over the present 
compensation that it means old West Pointers. Of the colonels 
whoewill receive a slight inerease and who would be affected by 
this amendment, there are 121. Who are they? One hundred 
and five of them are volunteers who fought in the Spanish- 
American War, men who never saw West Point, and out of that 
121 there is not one West Point graduate. They are the men 
who are to be affected by this amendment. Of the 704 lieutenant 
colonels, 603 were volunteers of the Spanish-American War 

Mr. McSWAIN. What became of the West Point volunteers? 
Have they all got to be generals already? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. No; my good friend knows 
there are not enough generals for that. What became of them I 
de not know, but I know this, that they are not among those 
affected by this amendment. There are 704 lieutenant colonels, 
and of them 603 were volunteers of the Spanish-American War. 
Then there are 41 West Point graduates. And of 200 majors, 
105 came from the Spanish-American War and only 95 came 
from West Point. These are the men whose service places them 
in the fifth pay period and who would be affected by this 
amendment. Down at the other end of the line man after man 
will receive less than he receives to-day. If we are going to 
say that no man receives one dollar more than he is now re- 
ceiving, should we not'say that no man shall receive one dollar 
less? The purpose of this bill is to take the total appropria- 
tion, which is $14,000,000 less next year than this year, and 
distribute it in such a manner as will be equitable and enable 
the officer who enters the service to have a gradual line of pro- 
motion through the years to come and induce him to stay, 
instead of having the pay scale in such an unscientific manner 
as it is to-day, where an officer at one stage of his career can 
look forward 14 years and ste no hope for an increase greater 
than $200 or $300. Now, because this amendment will enable 
one man at the end of this lme with 26 or 30 years of his life 
in the service to receive a few hundred dollars more, is it fair 
to destroy the whole principle of the bill, which provides a 
gradual promotion through the years to come? I submit it is 
not and that the principle of the bill is good and I hope will 
be adhered to and that this amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. PADGETT. Wilf the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolima. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. PADGETT. I wanted to suggest that the act of May 20 
was not upon any scientifie principle. It was irregular and it 
increases certain lower ranks out of all proportion to the 
others, and to make that the standard by which this is to be 
limited is to destroy the whole symmetry of the bill, as it is 
based upon scientific promotion. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Absolutely. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. STRONG]. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman-—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Michigan rise? 

Mr. MAPES. To move to strike out the last three words for 
the purpose of asking a question. 

4 CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan is recog- 
n ; é 

Mr. MAPES. May I ask the gentleman from Illinois a ques- 
tion? Would this amendment, if adopted, apply for all time no 
matter to what grade the man in the service might subsequently 
be promoted? ‘ 

Mr. McKENZIE. I presume that is the intention. I so 
understand it. = 

Mr. MAPES. The language of the amendment is that no per- 
son shall receive any pay under the provisions of this act 
greater than that which the temporary pay law gives him, 
without any qualification at all. Is that the way the gentleman 
from Illinois interprets the amendment? : 

Mr. McKENZIB. I think it is fair to assume—I do not know 
how the amendment reads—but I think it is fair to assume 
that the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Strone] undoubtedly in- 


tended to have it apply only to the two or three grades that get 
Some increase. He has those in mind, and I am sure my good 
friend from Kansas, if he realized how far his shot was going 
if it is fired, would not do it. 

Mr. MAPES. If I read the language of the amendment cor- 
rectly, it provides that a man who is a first lieutenant now 
Can never receive any more pay than he is now receiving, no 
matter to what grade he may afterwards be advanced, 

Mr, STRONG of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. That is not the intention of the 
amendment. 

Mr. MAPES. Is not that what the amendment provides? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Here is a bill by which no man on 
this floor, except, perhaps, the committee, is able to say what 
pay these officers shall receive, and I simply try to establish b, 
this amendment that there shall be no increases in the diffe 
grades in the service beyond that now paid. 

Mr. MAPES. But the language of the gentleman's amend- 
ment is this, that no payment shall be made to any person under 
the provisions of this act which will increase the pay or allow- 
ances of such person to an amount greater than that now pro- 
vided by the act of May 11, 1908, plus the bonus that is added 
by the temporary pay law. I think I am in sympathy with 
what the gentleman is aiming at, but his amendment I do not 
believe will accomplish it. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Is it not your purpose to hold down the 
pay of the contract surgeons, three in number, one of whom is 
a lady and held to be one of the finest physicians in this coun- 
try? And I want to further ask my good friend if it is not a 
fact that he has not really investigated this matter before offer- 
ing this amendment, but simply offers it without knowing what 
it means? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I offer it for the purpose of being 
assured that this bill will not increase the pay of any officer of 
that kind. I do not direct it to any lady or to any officer. I do 
not know of any person it will affect personally, except it affects 
the plain increase of pay of any officer of the Army now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. STRONG]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas and Mr. MADDEN demanded a divi- 
sion. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 21, noes 64. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I object to the vote, 
and I make the point of order there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana makes the 
point of order there is no quorum present, and the Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred and twenty-four gen- 
tlemen are present, a quorum, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I move to amend, in line 5, 
page 6, by striking out the period after the word “ computa- 
tion” and inserting in lieu thereof a colon, and following that 
the following language: 

Provided, That every officer whose first appointment in the Regular 
Army was in a grade above that of second licutemant shall receive as 
much pay as the senior officer of the next lowest 2 in the same pay 
. appointed in the Regular Army in the grade of second 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman offers an amendment, 
which the Clerk will report. ' 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Newron of Minnesota: Page 6, line 5, 
after the word “computation,” strike out the period. insert a semi- 
colon, and add the following: “ Provided, That every officer whose first 
appointment in the Regular Army was in a grade above that of second 
lieutenant shall receive as much pay as the senior officer of the next 
lowest grade in the same pay od originally appointed in the Regular 
Army in the grade of second lieutenant.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on that until the gentleman explains it: 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, the amendment 
differs from the amendment previously offered in that the 
amendment previously offered gave the emergency officer the 
same pay as that of the junior officer of that rank in the same 
pay period. This amendment gives him the same pay as the 
senior officer of the next lowest grade. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman please explain to the 
House just how that will occur? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. For the purpose of saving 
time I shall refer to the proposed pay of the emergency colonel, 
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for example. The emergency colonel from the date of the war, 
with allowances, longevity, and so on, would get $6,072 under 
this bill. The old Regular Army lieutenant colonel under the 
proposed bill here would be entitled to draw pay amounting to 
$6,988—in other words, $900 more than the emergency colonel. 
So that under the bill as it is now drawn we have the anomaly 
of a colonel—just because he is drawn from civil life—a colonel 
who is doing all of the work of any other colonel, drawing less 
pay and less compensation in every way than not only a Regu- 
lar Army man ranking as colonel but less pay than a Regular 
Army lieutenant colonel. This amendment seeks to correct that 
injustice. I offer it at the suggestion of some of those who 
could not vote, or did not feel that they could vote, for the pre- 
vious amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I yield to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand that the proposed amendment 
is similar in principle but different in degree? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Although it may be subject to a point of 
order as not being germane, I will withdraw the reservation of 
the point of order, but I hope it will be defeated. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. In offering this, I am keeping 
strictly in accord with the principles of this bill. 

Now, I want to call the attention of the House to the second 
paragraph of page 2 of the bill. Take this provision: 

The pay of the sixth period shall be paid to colonels of the Army, 
captains of the Navy, and officers of corresponding grade who have 
completed 26 years’ service.“ 

Now comes the first disjunctive “or” : 

Or whose first appointment in the ent service was in a grade 
above that corresponding to captain the Army. 

In other words, to get some certain individuals into the sixth 
period, the highest-paying period, they say that a man shall 
put in 26 years in order to get some certain individuals into this 
highest-pay period. ‘They say he doesnot have to have put in 
26 years, because he commenced his service as a captain and 
not as a second lieutenant. This provision of the bill is a 
specific exception to years of service as sole basis of pay and is 
in line with my amendment. 

That is all this does, to try and carry into effect the prin- 
ciples set forth in the second paragraph of the second page of 
the bill in so far as it applies to emergency officers, whether 
from the universities, the training camps, or the National 
Guard, who fought in the late war and then decided to remain 
in the service. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I simply wish to state that 
my good friend from Minnesota [Mr. NRWTON ] has offered a 
proposition that has the same principle behind it as the other 
proposition. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield just there? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The former amendment 
gave him 26 years’ service, and this would give him a service 
of 25 years and 364 days. [Laughter.] 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman does not mean 
that. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I know the gentleman from Minnesota is 
sincere, and I pay him the compliment of being sincere. I ask 
for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Newron]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the “noes ” appeared to have it. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a 
division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. ; 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 5, noes 37. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 2. That every commissioned officer while on field or sea dut 
shall receive an increase of 5 per cent of his base pay. Field duty shail 
be defined for the 5 8 85 of this act as service in mobilization, con- 
centration, instruction, or maneuver camps, service in in 
simulated sae AT ae or on the march, and service under similar condi- 
tions. Such field service in each case shall be announced in orders 
published by the President. Sea duty shall be sea service as defined in 
section 1571, Revised Statutes. 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Oarolina offers 


an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BULWITNKEE ; 
striking out lines 4 to 12, inclusive, and 
following: 


Amend section 2, page 7, b 
inserting in Hen thereof ‘the 


“ SBC, 2, That from and after the Ist day of July. 
sioned officer of the Army 
herein shall receive any adaitio 
for field or sea duty.” 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, my understanding of this 
bill is that it was designed to equalize salaries in the various 
branches of the service; and yet here, right at the first dash 
out of the box, an increase is given to the Army and Navy ofi- 
cers for field and sea duty. I remember that the other day the 
chairman of the committee spoke in glowing terms of the Coast 
Guard; how those men were always on duty. Yet, under this 
section of the bill they would not get any increase in pay at all, 
It is unjust. ' 

Again, it is wrong to pay men extra for just what you have 
hired them to do; to pay an extra amount in percentage. It 
creates cumbersome bookkeeping and it is absolutely unneces- 
sary. If we ought to pay them more, let us pay them more. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Until recently no allowance was made to 
officers for family quarters when on field duty. Now an allow- 
ance is made to them for that. The family would not suffer 
any hardship while the husband was on field or sea duty, 
because quarters are now furnished, and there ought not to 
be any additional pay given to a man because he goes to the 
field 


Mr. BULWINKLE. No. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr, Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What the gentleman said, if I 
understood him correctly, amounts to a statement that there is 
discrimination in this bill against the Coast Guard. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. It would be, if this bill passes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is a very important states 
ment that has not been denied. Can the gentleman demon- 
strate the accuracy of his statement? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Yes; I can. If you will read section 2 
you will see that for sea and field duty officers of the Army and 
of the Navy will receive 5 per cent increase in pay. You can 
not find any provision of that kind which will apply to the 
officers in the Coast Guard. 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Yes. 

Mr. MERRITT. Is it not true that officers in the Army and 
Navy when on duty have to furnish their subsistence, whereas 
in the Coast Guard it is furnished by the United States? That 
is just the distinction. That is why there is no injustice here. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. There is no provision under existing law 
at the present time for officers of the Army to get 5 per cent 
for field duty. 

Mr. KRAUS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Yes. y 

Mr. KRAUS. As I understand the gentleman, he means that 
the Coast Guard is discriminated against because the language 
of this section defines field duty for the Army, and then he 
refers to a place where sea duty is defined for the Navy, and 
therefore as a matter of construction there would be no alow- 
ance made for sea duty under this section for the Coast Guard. 
Because of the definition in two instances and the insertion of 
other definitions there I understand therefore the discrimination 
would exist? 

Mr. BULWINKLBE. That is correct. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana makes the ` 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count, [After counting.] One hundred and two Members 
present—a quorum. The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I should like to make just 
a brief statement, and then I will move that the commititee 
rise, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. McKENZI®. Gentlemen of the committee, I wish to 
state that when the question of pay for service at sea came 
up we felt that sea-service pay should be reduced. In a tenta- 
tive statement that I have made I said I felt that the base pay 
should be raised, and these additions to the pay should be 
done away with. We found that in the Navy and the Coast 
Guard and the Marine Corps, as I remember—and I think 
I am right about it—they received 10 per cent additional pay 
for sea duty. Nothing of the kind has ever existed in the 
Army. About 70 per cent of the men in the Navy serve at sea 
and about 30 per cent on shore. It is estimated that about 5 
per cent of the officers in the Army would perhaps have what 
would be known as field service. 


1922, no commis- 
—.— or any of the other services named 


‘compensation or any increase in pay 
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In this bill we also provide for the repeal of all foreign- 
service pay, which heretofore has been 10 per cent. We felt 
that a reduction of 50 per cent in the sea pay of the Navy and 
the Coast Guard was a pretty fair reduction, We simply in- 
cluded the Army along with the Marine Corps and the Navy for 
the sake of parity and to comply with one of the policies in this 
bill to treat all services alike and put them all on a level. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man permit an interruption there? 

Mr. McKENZIE, Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I notice in line 6, page T, sec- 
tion 2, the beginning of the definition of field duty, and then in 
lines i1 and 12 these words— 

8 duty shall be sea service as defined in section 1571 of the Revised 
atutes 

Now, this whole controversy turns on the construction which 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. BULWINKLE] gave to 
that section. What is the definition of sea duty in section 1571, 
and does it include the Coast Guard? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Section 1571 is as follows: 

No service shall be regarded as sea service except such as shall be 
performed at sea under the orders of a department and in vesseis em- 
ployed by authority of law. 

Of course, that would take in the Coast Guard. That would 
be in vessels employed by authority of law. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, I would like to ask the gentleman 
this question. Since I interrupted the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. BULWINKLE] I have been told that this exact 
question was submitted to the comptroller, and that he decided 
that the Coast Guard was included within section 1571 of the 
Revised Statutes. Is that so? 

Mr. McKENZIB. It was included, Of course, I have not 
talked with the comptroller; but I want to say this 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, The gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Byrnes] told me that, 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. When the bill was sub- 
mitted to the comptroller it was submitted to him to have 
him pass on all the provisions of the bill, and my understand- 
ing is that he construed it as applying to all the services in 
the bill. 

Mr. McKENZIE. If the gentleman will permit me, surely the 
committee never had any intention of discriminating against 
the Coast Guard. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I know that, 

Mr. McKENZIE. We would not do that, and it was not our 
purpose; but we felt that if we reduced the sea pay 50 per 
cent, and if only 5 per cent of the officers in the Army were 
included in field service, it would not affect the Treasury very 
much as far as the Army was concerned. 

_Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I would like to say just one 
word in this connection, I never thought that the committee, 
of which the gentleman from Illinois is the honored head, had 
any purpose to discriminate against the Coast Guard. 

Mr. McKENZIB. I understand that. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But I do not want the law to 
do it. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Neither do I. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent that the time of 
the gentleman be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Illinois be 
extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKENZIB. I wish to say for the information of the 
members of the committee that this involves the Marine Corps; 
and the officers and men of the Marine Corps are, as you know, 
stationed in Santo Domingo, Haiti, and places of that sort. 
Now, with the repeal of all foreign-service pay, which I strenu- 
ously advocated, it will give to them 50 per cent of what they 
heretofore received by the way of foreign-service pay. I want 
to say, further, to gentlemen of the committee that, so far as I 
am personally concerned in this matter, I have no feeling one 
way or the other; if the Members of the House feel that the 
pay is sufficient without the additional sum, it is up to the 
House. But the committee felt that in writing the bill it was 
fair, and after abolishing all foreign-service pay and cutting 
down the amount 50 per cent, we felt that we had gone a long 
way in economizing. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to inquire what additional 5 per 
cent pay you intend to give the officers of the Army in the so- 
ealled service field duty? The gentleman stated that it will 
only apply to 5 per cent of the commissioned officers. I direct 
his attention to the definition of field duty: 


Field duty shall be defined for the purposes of this act as service in 

8 concentration, instruction, or maneuver camps, service in 

campaign, in simulated campaign or on the march, and service under 
sim: conditions, 

At Camp Benning, Camp Knox, and various other camps, 
where many officers are assigned for instruction, will they re- 
ceive this additional pay? 

Mr. McKENZIB, They would not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why would they not? 

Mr. McKENZIE. They are permanent service schools, and 
not field maneuvers. They are entirely different. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But you say that field duty is defined as 
“ service in mobilization, concentration, instruction, or maneuver 
camps.” It is not “and,” it is “or.” The camp at Platts- 
burg is an instruction camp; Camp Benning is an instruction 
camp; Camp Knox is an instruction camp. Why would not the 
officers in performing service there be entitled to the 5 per cent? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Those are permanent posts, regu- 
lar barracks, not field duty at all, 

Mr. STAFFORD. But here is the definition of field duty. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Take Camp Knox, in Kentucky, and sup- 
pose the National Guard of all that section of the country in 
the corps area was ordered to that post for maneuvers, and ofi- 
cers stationed at Fort Sheridan were ordered down there to 
give instruction in maneuvers. They would, in my judgment, 
get the 5 per cent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But it would not only apply to those offi- 
cers, under the phraseology here, but it would apply to officers 
permanently stationed at Camp Benning. Camp Knox, Fort Sill, 
Fort Leavenworth, all engaged in instruction purposes. Do we 
propose by this to increase their salary 5 per cent more than 
what they are receiving to-day? We are going to a great degree 
in proposing permanent increases, but now you are proposing 
to increase it 5 per cent more. 

Mr. PADGETT. They are getting 10 per cent increase now. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, I deny that; the gentleman may be 
an authority on naval matters, 

Mr. PADGETT. I was not talking of the Army. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am directing my inquiry to the military 
arm of the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentle- 
man haye one minute more; I want to ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. I want to find out, if this amendment 
prevails and section 2 is stricken out, does that do away with 
the field pay and sea pay for the Navy, the Marine Corps also, as 
well as the Army? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Absolutely; we never had it in the Army. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, these facts may prove helpful 
to the House in the consideration of the pending amendment, 
Prior to 1899 there was a difference of 15 per cent in the pay 
of naval officers on shore and sea duty. In 1908 naval officers 
were given the same pay as officers of the Army, and in addition 
thereto 10 per cent of the base and longevity*pay was given for 
sea service, but no commutation for quarters was allowed 
naval officers at sea. The 10 per cent was supposed to be in 
lieu of commutation. There was never any sound reason for 
denying to a naval officer with dependents commutation for 
heat, light, and quarters when on sea duty. This bill under- 
takes to give to the naval officer at sea who has dependents com- 
mutation for quarters. No pay has ever been provided for 
field service in the Army. The present bill undertakes to allow 
5 per cent both for sea service in the Navy and for field duty 
in the Army, and provides commutation for officers at sea and 
on field duty in these services who have dependents not oc- 
cupying public quarters. This bill undertakes to increase the 
commutation for quarters, and in view of that inerease it is 
for the House to say whether it is proper to give additional 
pay for sea service and field duty. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Would not an instructor at Fort Leaven- 
worth be entitled to 5 per cent under this provision? 

Mr. OLIVER, I am not prepared to say what the comp- 
troller would hold. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no question about that under 

the phraseology of this bill, 
Mr. OLIVER. When the committee came to consider that 
section it was first written as you now have it in the pending 
bill, but the joint committee, at the suggestion of some of 
the consulting officers, put in a provision that the decision of 
the President as to what constituted field service should be 
conclusive. The House committee struck out this clause which 
sought to take from the comptroller all, authority to pass on 
the question of what constituted field duty. 
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Mr. GREENE of Vermont. If the gentleman will permit, I 
think the gentleman’s explanation is clear. I do not see Why 
a sailor should not go to sea when that is his duty, or why a 
soldier should not go into the field when that is his duty, but 
if they are granted commutation. of, quarters for their family. 
while: performing that service away from garrison, it does not 
seem to me there should be any extra allowance on top of 
the commutation. 

Mr. OLIVER? T agree with the gentleman and feel that it 
is a matter for the House to determine what is a proper com- 
mutation allowance. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me there ought to be 
some recognition of an acknowledged fact that there is marked 
difference between the service required of a man at sea and of 
that of a man on land. It is the difference between having a 
position which enables you to be at home with your family 
every night, and one which necessitates: you to be away from 
your family for months at a time, leaving out entirely the ques- 
tion of increased cost. Every time an assignment comes. up 
which involves the appointment of an officer to land duty there 
is a good deal of competition to see who gets it: Sometimes 
there is a great deal of feeling against the men who get the 
preference in the assignment of duties: on land, on the part of 
those who have to go to sea and who have to break up their 
homes and leave their families. In some way there ought to be 
a proper recognition of this inequality of service, so that a man 
will say, “ Yes; I would just as soon go to sea, because the extra 
pay will put me ahead a little at the end of the month, which L 
can use to pay on the little home that I am trying to buy.” In 
this bill, it seem to me very properly, there has been a recogni- 
tion of the inequality of service between land and sea. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWING. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER. If it be true, for the reason that the gentle- 
man states, since even now in this bill we have given commuta- 
tion for quarters to officers while at sea, why not giye increased 
pay to every warrant. officer and every apprentice and likewise 
to eyery private in the Army when serving in the field? 

Mr. SWING. So far as the privates are concerned, as the 
gentleman well knows, there are very few. of them who are mar- 
ried. They are mostly young men who have not yet taken on 
the responsibility of a home. What I was about to say about 
the Army is simply this: When an officer is maintaining his owm 
home it costs no more to cook and prepare a meal for two than 
it does for one. Yet the officer when detached from his regular 
post and sent to some training camp, where he is temporarily 
assigned, has to pay out of his pocket an additional sum for his 
board, So there are these inequalities in the service which 
ought to be recognized and compensated for in pay. This would 
promote contentment and satisfaction among the men which in 
turn would contribute to increased efficiency in the service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. These training camps, like Camp Benning, 
Fort Sill, Camp Knox, are not temporary assignments, The 
officers are there the year around and they get their commuta- 
tion of quarters. 

Mr. SWING. I agree with the gentleman that it ought not 
to cover permanent posts, but for emergency and temporary 
assignments there ought to be proper recognition. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWING. Yes. 

Mr. PADGETT. It ought to be borne in mind that they are 
now receiving 10 per cent in the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard, and that this reduces it to 5 per cent. 

Mr. SWING. Yes. That was pointed out by the chairman of 
the subcommittee, who showed that this provision of the hill 
would result in a substantial saving over the pay for sea service 
provided for by existing law. 

Mr. PADGETT. And in addition to that, foreign-service pay 
is repealed by the bill. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. If the gentleman will permit, I 
know when I ask my learned friend a question as to naval 
affairs D may be getting it wrong. It is true that they got 10 
per cent, but they did not then get commutation of quarters. 
Now they are getting commutation of quarters and 5 per cent, 
and that 5 per cent is more than they used to be getting. 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know that it is; it depends upon 
the quarters he got. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment may be again reported. 

The amendment was again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by. the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
seemed to have it. 


On a division (demanded by Mr. BULWINKLE), there were 
ayes 26, noes 46. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order there is no quorum present; 

Mr. BULWINKLE:; Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers, 
Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I object to the vote, 
beeause there is no quorum present, 

Mr. McKENZIE. Is it the understanding that this bill will 
be taken up in the morning as unfinished business? ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN, That is the understanding: 
Mr. MADDEN. I do not know; we may have some conference 


reports. 

Mr. McKENZIE. In view of that fact, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I object to the vote, because 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. HICKS, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the point comes too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Dlinois moves that 
the committee do now rise 

Mr. MADDEN. Do I understand the Chair recognizes the 
fact that I objected to the vote because there is no quorum 
present? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has not decided that question; 
he has not passed upon the question. The gentleman from Illi- 
nois can be recognized for the purpose of rising. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr: Chairman, I will withdraw 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers.on the vote. 

Mr, BULWINKLE, Mr. Chairman, I have demanded tellers. 

Mr: KRAUS. Mr, Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it, 

Mr. KRAUS. As I understood it, the gentleman from TMi- 
nois. sought to withdraw the motion, and to that nobody made 
an objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Illinois desire 
to withdraw his motion? The Chair did not so understand, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to object to the vote, 
so as to have a vote to-morrow. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from North Carolina. demanded tellers on the vote, and that 
question is now up for decision. 

ue. ries ee And the point of order is made that that com 
too n $ 

Mr. MADDEN. I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present, and the vote can come up to-morrow. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order that there is no 
quorum will carry the matter over. The Chair will recognize 
the gentleman from IIlinois 

A Meser Has the Chair decided there is no quorum 
present? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, there are some Members 
who.abstained from voting on the floor: 

The CHAIRMAN; The Chair has not counted yet. [After 
counting.] One hundred and sixteen gentlemen are present, a 
quorum. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers, 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘Thirteen gentlemen have risen, not a 
sufficient number. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McKENZIB. Mr. Chairman, I move the committee do 
now rise. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
antendment. 

The motion to arise was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Towner, Chairman of the Comnrittee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, haying had under consideration the bill H. R. 10972, 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend and revise my remarks in the Rrconb by inserting as a 
part thereof a recent opinion delivered by the attorney general 
of the State of Massachusetts upon the constitutionality of the 
Sheppard maternity bill. 

The SPEAKER, The gentlenran from Delaware asks unani- 
mous: consent to insert as a part of his remarks in the RECORD 
an opinion delivered by the attorney general of Massachusetts. 
on the constitutionality of the maternity bill. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Rxconn, I include as a part thereof 
a recent opinion delivered by the attorney general of the State 
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of Massachusetts upon the constitutionality of the Sheppard 
maternity bill. 
The opinion is as follows: 


ACT IS UNCONSTITUTIONAL—RULING ON SHEPPARD-TOWNER BILL BY 
ATTORNEY GENKRAL—ALLEN Says Ir Usurps STATES’ AUTHORITY— 
VIOLATES THE TENTH CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT—DeECLARES STATE 
Has RIGHT TO RAISE QUESTION—SUGGESTS SUIT AGAINST FEDERAL 
OFFICERS—ADVISES AGAINST ACCRPTANCE OF THE MBASURE IF LEG- 
ISLATURE DESIRES TO BRING SUCH ACTION, 


Attorney General J. Weston Allen holds the Sheppard-Towner Act to 
be unconstitutional in an opinion delivered to the house of repre 
sentatives this afternoon, In reply to an order adopted by that body 
more than a month ago seeking his ruling upon several questions 
directly eden the acceptance of the act by Massachusetts. 

The Sheppard-Towner Act, which is entitled “ An act for the promo- 
tion of the welfare and hygiene of maternity and infancy, and for 
other purposes,” is described at length by the attorne: general, who, in 
his opening, says it is a matter of considerable delicacy for a State 
official to venture to pass upon the validity of acts of Congress and 
the rights of sovereign States before the Supreme Court of the United 
8 but which apparently is within the statutory duty imposed 
upon him. 

He was asked to answer four questions by the legislature: First, 
whether the act is constitutional; second, whether Massachusetts, as 
a sovereign State, has the right to question its constitutionality ; third, 
whether -the Commonwealth would waive its rights to question the 
constitutionality of the act if it accepts it; and finally, what procedure 
can be adopted in order to raise the question. 

Nearly half of bis long opinion deals with the first question, in which 
he finds that the act delegates to the Federal Government police pow- 


ers specifically reserved to the sovereign States. He finds that: “If 
the United States possesses no police wers, as the Supreme Court 
of the United States has often held, it would seem that this act is 


an attempt to usurp an authority reserved to the States, and to exer~ 
cise it at the expense of a minority of them, of which this Common- 
wealth is one.“ 

He states emphatically that in his opinion the She pard-Towner 
Act is unconstitutional. as it violates the tenth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, which s fically reserves to the 
soyereign States the police power. He finds that the act delegates 
these police powers to Federal officials, although “ There is no grant 
of power to Congress to regulate the internal affairs of the State, 
excepting that given by the eighteenth amendment.” 

The Attorney General finds under the act that if Massachusetts ac- 
cepts the benefits afforded it will be compelled to pay double the 
amount which will be received in such benefits. He states that if Massa- 
chusetts does not accept the act it will still be taxed to pay for the 
carrying into effect “of an unconstitutional law in other States,” as 
all payments are to be made out of the Federal Treasury, which is 

lenished from internal revenue of which Massachusetts contributes 
5.56 per cent of the whole. 

In reply to the second question, Mr. Allen finds that Massachusetts 
has the right, as a W State, to raise the question as to the con- 
stitutionality of the act. reply to the third quesion he states that, 
while Massachusetts might not waive its rights as a sovereign State to 
raise the question if it accepts the act, it would certainly place itself 
in a most inconsistent position. He, therefore, advises against accept- 
ing the act if Massachusetts intends to proceed to raise the question. 

In reply to the fourth question, as to what procedure should be fol- 
lowed it the State wishes to raise the question of constitutionality, Mr. 
Allen says the direct method, and ae the only method, is by 
ronning n equity in the Supreme Court against those officials of the 
‘ederal vernment who are acting or preparing to act to carry the 
provisions of the act into effect. 

The complete opinion, which is certain to attract country-wide at- 
tention, follows: 


SHREPPARD-TOWNER Act RULED UNCONSTITUTIONAL BY ALLEN—ATTOR- 
NEY GENERAL FINDS CONGRESS ATTEMPTS TO USURP POWERS RESERVED 
TO THE STATES—SAYS MASSACHUSETTS WILL Ba TAXED WHETHER IT 
ACCEPTS ACT on NOT— DECIDES Lucistatcre Has RIGHT TO RAISE 
QUESTION AND Wortp Bring Equity ACTION AGAINST FEDERAL 
OFFICERS, 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives, State House: 


é GENTLEMEN : You have requested my opinion on the following ques- 
ous: 

(1) Is the act of Congress, approved November 23, 1921, entitled 
‘An act for the promotion of the welfare and hygiene and maternity and 
infancy, and for other purposes, within the constitutional powers of 
the Federal Government? 

“(2) Has the Commonwealth of Massachusetts an 
sovereign State, to question the constitutionality of sai 

“(3) Would the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, by the acceptance 
of said act, waive its rights as a sovereign State, if such rights exist, to 
8 the constitutionality of said act before the courts of the United 

tates? 

“(4) If, in his opinion, said act is unconstitutional, what procedure 
can the Commonwealth adopt to raise the question of constitutionality ?" 

It is a matter of considerable delicacy for a State official to venture 
to pass upon the validity of acts of Congress and the rights of sovereign 
States before the xg gery Court of the United States. and it is with 
some hesitation that I undertake to comply with your request. It would 
seem, howeyer, that it is within the statutory duty imposed upon me, 
as that duty has been construed by my predecessors in office, to give 

ou an opinion upon questions of law when such opinion is requested 
n order that you may be informed as to your powers and duties with 
respect to pending matters of legislation. 

I. The act of Congress, approved November 23, 1921, entitled “An 
act for the promotion of the welfare and hygiene of maternity and in- 
faucy, and for other purposes,” commonly known as the Sheppard- 
Towner Act, authorizes annual appropriations “to be paid to the sev- 
eral States for the purpose of cooperating with them in promoting the 
welfare and hygiene of maternity and infancy.” It contains provisions 
substantially as follows: 

It authorizes the appropriation, for the purpose of the act, of 
$480,000 for the current year and $240,000 for su uent years, for a 
period of five years, to be equally oto gai id among the several States, 
and an additional sum of $1,000,000 a year, for a period of five years, 
to be apportioned 85.000 to each State, and the balance among the 
States in proportion to their population, with a proviso that no pay- 


right, 
act? 


ment out of the additional appropriation shall be made in any year to 
152 State until an equal sum bas been appropriated by such State, 


he act creates a “board of maternit 
certain supervisory powers. 
of Department of Labor” 


and infant hygiene,” with 
It provides that the “ Children’s Bureau 
shall be charged with the administration of 
the act, and . the Children's Bureau all necessary wers to co- 
operate with e States in such administration, for which purpose the 

ildren's Bureau may deduct an amount not exceeding 5 per cent of 
the additional appropriation in any year, 


HOW STATES SECURE ITS BENEFITS. 


Every State is required, in order to secure the ben®fits of the appro- 
priations authorized, through its legislature to accept the provisions of 
the act and to designate or authorize the creation of a State agency to 
cooperate with the Children’s Bureau. 

Any State desiring to receive the benefits of the act is uired by 
its agency to submit to the Children’s Bureau detailed plans for carry- 
ing out the provisions of the aet within such State, such plans to be 
subject to the approval of the board. 

Within 60 days after any appropriation under the act the Children's 
Bureau is directed to make the sopar toament provided for, to certify 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the estimated expense of administra- 
tion, and to certify to the Secretary of the Treasury and to the treas- 
urers of the various States the amount apportioned to each State. 
Witbin the same period and from time to time thereafter the Children's 
Bureau is directed to ascertain the amounts appropriated by the sev- 
eral States and to certify to the Secretary of the Treasury the amount 
to which each State is entitled by reason of such appropriation. 


AUTHORITY TO HOLD BACK PAYMENTS. 


Each State agency cooperating with the Children’s Bureau is required 
to make such reports concerning its operations and expenditures as 
shall be prescribed by the Children’s Bureau, which may, subject to the 
supervision of the board, withhold the certificate authorizing payment 
to any State whenever it is determined that the agency thereof has not 
properly expended the money paid to it or the moneys required to be 
appropriated by the State for the purpose of the act, an a peal being 

ven from such determination to the President of the United States. 

Thus in effect a ee is created by which appropriations are to be 
made by the Federal Government and the States which accept the pro- 
visions of the act; plans are to be submitted to Federal rds, the 
nature of which appears to be wholly undetermined, except that they 
must have some relation to the “ welfare and hygiene of maternity and 
infancy" and are subject to certain restrictions stated in the act. 
Those piena are to be administered by officials, agents, anà representa- 
tives of the Children’s Bureau in cooperation with the different State 
agencies, and control over the conduct of the State agencies is vested 
in the Children’s Bureau and the board by the provision authorizing 
the withholding of the Federal appropriation in cases where it is 
determined as to any State that Federal or State funds have not been 
properly expended. 

he purpose and effect of the Federal Constitution was to secure a 
Federal Government with limited and enumerated wers, for national 
purposes, reserving all other powers to the States and the people. 
(McCulloch v. Manann 4 Wheat. 316, 405; United States v. 
shank, 92 U. S. 542, 549-551; Kansas b. Colorado, 206 U. S. 46, 81.) 
The powers expressly granted to Congress, including the power to make 
all laws necessary and proper for carrying the powers enumerated into 
execution, are all stated in Article I, section 8, of the Constitution. All 
powers ee 2 tian patea Poste the Constitution are re- 
sery e te endment to the States or the le. 
oe v. ake gr btn fe = oe 33 ye OTe 

e powers giyen to the eral Government are only tho: 

are necessary to the existence and effective maintenance of the Notion 
There is no grant of Bower to Congress to regulate the internal affairs 
of the States, excepting that given by the eighteenth amendment. 
The police power is a necessary part of the Sovereign powers of the 
States, and was reserved to them by the tenth amendment. Each State 
has the right and gon to provide for the eral welfare of its people 
and in those respects the authority of the State is com lete, unqual ed. 
and exclusive. (New York v. Miln, 11 Pet. 102, 139: In re Rahrer, 140 
U. S. 545, 554, 555; Keller v. United States, 213 U. 8. 1388; Hammer v. 
Dagenhart, 247 U. S. 251, 274-270; the Federalist, No. 45.) 


“ATTEMPT. TO USURP POWERS RESERVED TO THE STATES "—-POWERS 
RELATING TO MATERNITY AND INFANCY CONSTRUED AS POLICE Pow- 
ERS— ACT PLACES EXPENSE UPON SMALL MINORITY. 

The present act vests in the Federal Government certain wers 
relating to maternity and infancy. These matters manifestly fall 
within the scope of the police power. Most of the expense will be 
borne by a small minority of the States, while a majority of the States 


will receive a corresponding benefit for which they do not pay. If 
the United States possesses no police power, as the Suprem 1 
the United States has often held. it would seem that this act ts. 55 


attempt to usurp an authority reserved to the States and to exercise 
4 at the expense of a minority of them, of which this Commonwealth 
one. 

It appears from the debates in Congress that the proponents of this 
measure attempt to support it upon the ground that it is a provision 
for the general welfare of the people of the United States. The words 
“general welfare” occur twice in the Constitution, once in the pre- 
amble and once in Article I, section 8. 

The preamble is as follows: 

We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more per- 
fect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for 
the common defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the bless- 
zay of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish 
this Constitution for the United States of America,” 


PREAMBLE DELEGATES NO SUCH POWER, 


The preamble, however, contains no grant of power. It is a mere 
statement of the purposes effected by the Constitution itself. Jacob- 
son „ 197 U. S. 11, 22; Story on the Constitution, 
sec, 


ss, therefore, to a consideration of Article I, section 8, of which 


the first clause is as follows: 

“The Congress shall have power—to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and exeises, to pay the debts and provide for the common 
defense and general welfare of the United States: but all duties 
5 Ang excises shall be uniform throughout the United 

Ates; y 


It is plain that the words “to pay the debts and provide for the 
common defense and general welfare of the United States" are not a 
substantive grant of power but a qualification of the first enumerated 
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power “ to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises.” 


ment is not needed to support this proposition, because the authority ; 


for it is conclusive. 

The history of the adoption of this clause is 
Curtis's Constitutional History of the United 
518-521, as follows: : 

In the first draft of the Constitution the power to tax was stated in 
what was there Article VII, section 1, in the following words: 

“The legislature of the United States shall have the power to.lay 
and 5 taxes, duties, imposts, and excises.” (5 Elliot's Debates, 


378 
8 RESTRAINT OF REVENUE POWER. 
It was thought that there should be some restraint on the revenue 


ven in George Ticknor 


ower, with a view to prevent perpetual taxes of any kind. The matter | 
275 referred to a committee of detail, which reported the following 


addition : 

“For payment of the debts and necessary expenses of the United 
States, provided that no law for raisin any branch of revenue, 
except what may be specially appropriated for the payment of interest 
on debts or loans, shall continue in force for more than —— years. 
(5 Elliott's Debates, p. 462.) This was referred to a grand com- 
npn which introduced an amendment making the whole clause read 
as follows: 
“The legislature shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 

sts, and excises, to pay the debts, and provide for the common 
defense and general warfare of the United States.” (5 Elliott’s Debates, 
pp. 506, DÒT.) This amendment was unanimously adopted. The 
provision for uniformity was added later. (5 Elliot’s Debates, p. 543.) 

In Loughborough v. Blake (5 Wheat. 317, 318) Chief Justice 
Marshall said: 

“The eighth section of the first article gives to Con 
to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises’ 
thereinafter mentioned.” 

Again in Dobbins v. Commissioners of Erie County (16 Pet. 485, 448, 
449) the court said: 

“The revenue of the United States is intended by the Constitution 
to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general 
welfare of the United States, to be expended in particulars in carrying 
into effect the laws made to execute all the express powers ‘and all 
other powers vested by the Constitution in the Government of the 
United States.“ 

In Ward v. Maryland (12 Wall. 418. 428) the power to tax was 
referred to as existing “by virtue of an express grant for the purpose ; 
among other things, of paying the debts and providing for the common 
defense and general welfare.” 

CONCLUSIONS ON “ WELFARE” CLAUSE. 

In United States v. Boyer (85 Fed. 425, it was held that the 
“general welfare clause” did not confer any distinct and substantial 
power on Congress to enact any legislation, but constituted a limitation 
upon the textes power. 

The text writers also are agreed that the words “to pay the debts 
and provide for the common defense and general welfare of the United 
States“ are to be construed as if they were preceded by the words “in 
order,” or similar words 8 to a declaration of purpose. (Story 
on the Constitution, secs. 11; Miller on the Constitution of 
the United States, PR. 229-231.) 

The form of the Constitution lends strong support to this construc- 
tion. The document in the rolls of the Department of State shows that 
in Article I, section 8, each of the enumerated powers is numbered, 
from 1 to 18, inclusive, the first being the power “to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts, and provide for 
the common defense and general welfare of the United States; but all 
duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the Un‘ged 
States“; and the second the power “to borrow money on the credit of 
the United States”; and that each power is separated by a semicolon. 


im 


the power 
or the purposes 


ones 2 History of the United States, vol. 1, p. 728, 
note 731. 
: ` OLD CONTROVERSY INVOLVED, 

While it seems to be definitely settled that the words “to pay the 


debts and provide for the common defense and general welfare of the 
United States" are not a substantive grant of power, there has been 
from the time the Constitution was adopted a controverted question 
regarding the interpretation of those words and their bearing on the 
poner of Congress to aupronria’s money. Hamilton held that Congress 
ad a power to a prop te as broad as the power to tax, and that the 
revenues of the United States could be appropriated for any public pur- 
pose connected with the general welfare of the United States. This doc- 
trine was stated by Hamilton in his Report on Manufactures in 1791. 
It was adopted and followed by Story (secs. 9T 2) and by Presi- 
dent Monroe in his message respecting the bill for the repairs of the 
Cumberland Road. May 4, 1822. On the other hand, Madison beld that 
the general-welfare clause is merely descriptive of and limited by the 
1 grants of power to Congress contained in section 8, and that 
the power to appropriate money is also confined to the enumerated 
powers. Madison expressed this view in the Federalist, No. 41, and the 
statement there made must be presumed to have had some effect in 
obtaining the ratification of the Constitution by the States. He renewed 
the same statement in his message vetoing the bill for internal improve- 
ments, March 3, 1817, and in a letter to Speaker Stevenson, dated No- 
vember 27, 1830, Madison’s view was supported and emphasized by 
Jefferson, as stated in his opinion on the constitutionality of a national 
bank, February 15, 1791. (See Tucker's Constitution of the United 
States, secs. 222-981.) 

The view that the general-welfare clause is merely descriptive of the 
substantive grants of power which follow it in section 8 is supported by 
the circumstance that provisions for the common defense are contained 
in the grants of power to declare war, to raise and sopport armies, to 
provide and maintain a navy, to make rules for the vernment and 
regulation of the land and naval forces, to provide for calling forth the 
militia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrection, and 
repel invasions. and to provide for 8 arming, and disciplining 
the militia, while the other poets granted in that section are clearly 


provisions for the general welfare of the United States. 


s NO DEFINITE APPROPRIATION MADB, 

The question as to the extent of the general welfare clause in its 
application to appropriations of money was e . 8 reserved by the 
Supreme Court in United States v. Realty Co., 163 U. S. 427, 440, where 
the court said: 

“Tt is unnecessary to hold here that Congress has power to a 
priate the public money in the Treasury to any purpose whatever which 
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tates, volume 1, pages. answer upon a solution of the contro 


| It may choose to say is in payment of a debt or for purposes of the gen- 
„ A decision of that question may be postponed until it 


But the question which I have to determine does not depend for its 
versy concerning the limits of the 
| power of Congress to appropriate money. In fact, the Sheppard-Towner 

Act makes no it ch yi non of money. It merely purports to authorize 
sums to be appropriated, thereby announcing, it seems, an intention to 
appropriate at some future time, It does, however, establish a system 
37 which States desiring to secure the benefits of promised appropria- 
tious are required to submit plans for carrying out the provisions of 
the act to des ted Federal authorities for their approval, to make 
ka ety ge o match Federal appropriations, and to cooperate with 

e Federal authorities in the administration of the act, subject to the 
supervision of those authorities who, if they determine that elther Fed- 
eral or State funds have not been properly expended, may withhold the 
Federal appropriation, 

This, in my judgment, is not an appropriation bill, but an attempted 
exercise of power over the subject of maternity and infancy, and thus 
an incursion into the field of the local police power, reserved to the 
| States by the tenth amendment. The objections to the act go further 
in that the proposed Apptopria pony are not general in their application, 
but are confined tó those States which accept the act and approva 
their own furds to be nsed for its purposes. Hamilton, in report 
on manufactures cited above, although contending for the broad power 
of appropriation, says that “the object to which an appropriation of 
morey is to be made must be general and not local.” ‘or this reason 
the appropriations, if made, in my opinion would not be for the “ gen- 
eral welfare of the United States,” even if those words are given the 
broadest signification. Indeed, it is yet to be determined that Congress 
has the power to appropriate to the States, according to any method of 
apportionment, revenues raised from the people of the United States 
for national purposes, 

STATE LEGISLATURES CAN Nor YisLp Powsrs RESERVED TO THEM— 

Such POWERS CAN ONLY BE GRANTED TO CONGRESS BY AN AMEND- 

MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION, 


If the powers attempted to be exercised by the Sheppard-Towner Act 
are outside the Porn conferred upon Congress by the Constitution and 
| within the field of the powers reserved to the States, the act is not 
made constitutional and valid by the circumstance that those wers 
will only be exercised in or with respect to those States whose isla- 
tures accept it; for Congress can not assume and the State legislatures 
can not yield the powers reserved to the States by the Constitution. 
They can only be granted to the Federal Government by an amend- 
ment to the Constitution. On this precise subject President Monroe, in 
his message vetoing the Cumberland Road bill, referred to above, holding 
that Congress had not the power, even with the consent of the States 
en ag 1 establish turnpikes with gates and tolls as internal improve- 
ments, said: 

“T am of inion that Congress does not possess this power; that 
the States, individually, can not grant it; for, although they may assent 
to the appropriation of money within their limits for such purposes 
they can grant no power of jurisdiction or sovereignty by special com- 
pacts with the United States. This power can be granted only by an 
amendment to the Constitution and in the mode prescribed by it.” 

THE ACT IS UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 


In reply to your first question, I am therefore constrained to say that 
I am of opinion that the act referred to is not within the constitutional 
powers of the Federal Government. 

II. Your second question, whether the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts has any right as a sovereign State to question the constitutlon- 
ality of the act, and your fourth question, what procedure can be 
adopted to raise the question of constitutionality, will be considered 
together. 

t is well established that any person whose rights are directly 
affected by an act of Congress may question its constitutionality before 
the court, and that it is the court’s duty in a proper case, where an 
act of Congress infringes upon the provisions of the Constitution, to 
declare that act unconstitutional and void. (Vanhorne’s Lessee v. Dor- 
rance, 2 Dall. 304, 308, 309; Marbury v. Madison, 1 Cranch, 137; 
McCulloch v Maryland, 4 Wheat. 316, 400, 401.) 

But the right to declare an act unconstitutional can be exercised 
only when proper parties are before the court in an actual controversy 
involving the constitutional question in the determination of the rights 
of litigants. eset dl Co. v. — Commissioners, 113 U. 8. 
33. 39; Muskrat v. United States, 219 U. S. 846, 361; Fairchild v. 
Hughes, No. 148—October term, 1921.) 


Suocests Equity Proceepines AGAINST FEDERAL OPFICIALS—DIRECT 
METHOD OF CONTESTING CONSTITUTIONALITY OUTLINED BY ATTORNEY, 
GENERAL, 

The most direct method of testing the .constitutionality of the 

Sheppard-Towner Act, If not the only method, is by proceedings in 


equity against those officials of the Federal Government who are actin: 


or preparing to act to carry its provisions into effect. By Unit 
States Constitution, Article III, section 2, the Supreme Court has origi- 
nal jurisdiction of all cases in which a State shall be a party. The 


inquiry, therefore, is in the first instance whether the Commonwealth 
may maintain such a suit in the Supreme Court as party plaintiff, and, 
secondly, whether the suit will lie against Federal officials as parties 
defendant. 

There are instances of suits brought by States which the Supreme 
Court has declined to entertain on the ground that, Sr called upon 
the court to determine questions which were political and not judicial. 
The most noteworthy of these cases is Georgia v. Stanton (6 Wall. 50), 
where the State brought an original bill to restrain the Secretary of 
War and other officers of the Government from carrying into effect 
the so-called reconstruction acts. The court held that the rights for 
which protection was sought were rights of sovereignty, that no rights 
of persons or property were being infringed, and that the questions 
were political, and they dismi the bill for want of jurisdiction. 
The decision, however, seems to go no further than Luther v. Borden 
(7 How. 1) and Pacific Telephone Co. v. Oregon (223 U. S. 118), 
holding that it is for Congress and not for the court to decide what is 
the established government in a State and to enforce the constitutional 

ranty of a republican form of government, the questions involved 
aes political and beyond the judicial power. 
SUITS TO ENFORCE SOVEREIGN RIGHTS. 


On the other hand, the court has from early times entertained suits 
to determine which of two States had political jurisdiction over dis- 
puted territory, since such a controversy is clearly justiciable. (Rhode 
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Island v. Massachnsetts, 12 Pet. 657, 736-738; Virginia v. West Vir- 
ginia, 11 Wall. 39.) More recently the jurisdiction has in many cases 
been sustained in suits by States to enforce their sovereign rights and 
as patrie or representative of their citizens. 

question whether a State may sue as representative of its citi- 
zens was presented but not settled in Louisiana v. Texas (176 U. 8. 
1, 19). But im later decision this question has been answered in the 
affirmative, and the distinction made in Georgia v. Stanton (6 Wall. 
50) between rights of property and r 
regard: These 


ve been to restrain interference 
of rivers and water supply and pollution of the air. 
Jurisdiction is accepted broa: wherever controversy is ju: le 
in its nature, in recognition the fact that the States in joining the 
Union relinquished the right they would otherwise have had to seek 
b; tion or force, that there should be some remedy 
for the OT SON, AES SUS Oe ee be found in th 
stitutional provisions jurisdiction of 
Illinois & on 180 U, 


issourl v. 
Colorado, 185 U. S. 125, 206 U, S. 4 83, 84, 99 ; Georgi: 


Tennessee C Go., 206 U.S. 230, 287; Virginia v. West V 
220 U. S. 1, New York v. New Jersey, 256 Ù. S. 296, 801, 30) 
QUESTION “ CLHARLY JUSTICIARLE.” 

The question whether an act of Congress is in violation of the re- 
served wers of the States and fore unconstitutional seems 
clearly fosticiable, and the reme Court has so decided in Hammer v. 
Dagenbert (247 U. S. 251). In that case the court held that a United 
States district attorney should be en from enforcing an act of 
Co rohibi the transpertation in interstate commerce of 
products of child labor, on the ground that the law was an invasion 
of the local police power, reseryed to the States by the tenth amend- 


e con- 


the right to 
or be without remedy. That the States themselves 
ower, and that it is the d 
such an act unconstitutional and to 
pss ef, has seyeral times been d (Ab 53 

ow. 506, 819, 520; Gordon v. United States. 117 U. S. 697, 700, 701, 
705; Matter of Hex, 197 U. S. 488, 505; South Carolina v. United 
States, 199 U. S. 437, 448.) 

STATE HAS RIGHT TO ACTION, 


If, for the reasons stated, the 8 Act is unconstitu- 
tional as r nting an attempt b gress to exceed its constitu- 
tional powers and to usurp the rights reserved to the States by the 
tenth amendment, it follows that the Commonwealth in a proper case 
ean raise the question of constitutionality by bringing suit in the 
Suprema Court, if and when it is affected by the act. 
e act does not confer n the Federal es created or desig- 
assachusetts unless and 
tion. If the legislature 


Commonwealth subsequently 

al, as hereafter stated in 5 5 to your third question, will be open 
to serious guetan: If the act not accepted and does not become 
operative within the Commonwealth, there would be no encroachment 


upon the ice of Massachu if the act should be put into 
eect in — — States. 


Sees Tax oy Stare Wrrerrwe Act is ACCEPTED OR Not—Ir MASSA- 
oe ACCEPTS Act rr WILL RECEIVE Less THAN HALF AMOUNT 
IT PAYS. 

It does not follow, however; that the Commonwealth is not affected 
if the act is put into effect in other States. The grants to such States 
are to be paid cut of the Federal Treasury. hat "Treasury is re- 
rn by internal revenue taxes paid by the people of the several 

tates. It has been estimated that 5.66 per cent of those taxes are 
paid by the citizens of Massachusetts. If Massachusetts can and does 
accept the act, it has been estimated that the return to it thereunder 
will be less than half the amount collected from its citizens. If Massa- 
its citizens will be taxed in order to 

earry into effect an unconstitutional law in 


other States. 


Knowlton v. 
Moare; 178 U. S. 41; New York t Co. v. Eisner, 41 Sup. Ct. Rep. 
- 506), it does not follow that a State whose revenues are diminished by 
Federal taxation imposed in order to execute an unconstitutional law 
is not so affected thereby that it can not attack that expenditure in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. If the State is without remedy 
it is under the dilemma of consenting to be strip of a power re- 
served by the tenth amendment in er to share in such unconstitu- 
tional benefits as Congress may choose to accord, or else of bearin: 
unheard and without redress a part of the burden of conferring sue 

alleged benefits on other States. 
RIGHTS OF TAXPAYERS EVADED. 


The right of Massachusetts to bring suit may be supported upon the 
further ground that the rights of its yin, tizens are invaded. 

tful whether taxpayers can maintain suits in their individual 
capacity to restrain an unconstitutional 


the Sta xpay 
t such an unconstitutional 
although the issue is plainly justiciab 

The novelty of the question prevents a more definite answer to your 
inquiry. It is for the legislature, in its wisdom, to determine whether 
a question of such vital importance to the State involving, as it does, 
8 sp sone of indefinite aay in the broad and pater- 

stic social welfare should not be submitted for adjudication 
to our highest court. 

2. It remains to be considered whether suit may be brought against 
the Federal officials whose duty it is to administer the act, 

In N pany v. Johnson (4 Wall. 475) the Supreme Court denied 
leave to file a bill against President Johnson to restrain him from put- 
ting the reconstruction acts into force. In Georgia v. Stanton (6 Wall. 
50) the Supreme Court dismissed a similar bill, as already stated. The 


circumstances which led to the passage of these bills, which were de- 

tan PEE af ĩð⁊ꝙu Stand aoaaa ter boise thor eee ae 
er ons affor th 

cisions would not govern in the present case: i EAE ee PASA Bee 


MAY ACT AGAINST OFFICIALS, 


Later cases hold that suit will lie where rights of 
lawfully invaded by Federal officers and where the Uni States is not 
a Gefendant or a 3 party. (United States v. Lee, 106 U. 8. 
196, 204-208; Noble v. Union River . R- R., 147 U. &. 165, 171, 
172; Belknap v. Schild, 161 U. S. 10, 18; ool of Magnetic Healin 
v. McAnnulty, 187 U. S. 94; Lane u. Watts, 234 U. S. 525, 540. 
Furthermore, the court has frequently held broadly that State officers 
clothed with some duty in regard to the enforcement of the laws of 
the State may be enjoined from proceeding under an unconstitutional 
statute which they are about to enforce to the intiff’s 
that a suit for such injuncti be asa ga 
me State. tes Bank. 9 Wheat. 738, 846, 857; 
10; sm v 1 8.400 ld ex part Yy 205. 8. 

3 8. . 8. i R $ e Young, 7 
28, 149, 155, 156 ; Western Union Telegraph Co. v. Andrews, 216 P. 8. 
R 


roperty are un- 


1 

165; Truax v. Raich, 239 U. 8. 
244 U. S. 499, 506, 507.) 

extended to suits 


Co., 
been t Federal 


cers eran, Phang restrain th 


7 h 
een 3 b the Wat — 
Young, 209 U. 8. 123, 148-149.) ‘Be United states. 


CITDS PROHIBITION RULING. 


In the National Prohibition cases (253 U. S. 850) two of the cases 
were suits by the States of Rhode Island and New Jersey against the 
Attorney General and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, séekin, 
to have the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead Act declar 
unconstitutional and void and to en the enforcement of the act. 
The main ground on which unconstitutionality was claimed was that 
the amendment and the act constituted an interference with the 
their internal affairs; that is, 


(Ex parte 


r 
the local ce A riginal bills in each of the two cases were 

rasta ine count to Do ied n Y) E BTO), apd no, dpestion of 
suits were on the merits. yiee n 2605777 


on 

I conclud 
bring the suit 
be Federal official 
INCONSISTENT TO ACCEPT ACT. 


III. Your third estion is whether the Commonwealth by ac 
cepting the act would walve any right it may have to contest the con- 

tutionality of the act before courts of the United States. 

The act provides that any State in order to secure the benefit of 
Federal appropriations must accept Pan provisions of the act, designate 
the State agency with which the s Bureau is to cooperate, 
and submit to the Children’s Bureau detailed plans t 
tbe provisions ef tbe act within the State, 
propriations by the State te match 
provisions, it seems to me 
contract with the several 8 


in accepting the benefits of the act and 
Bis Saas at io ant 8 that the t et b 

um. ore, o on passage of an a the n- 
eral court accepting the provisions of the Sheppard-Towner Jet 3 
place the Commonwealth in a less favorable position to contest its 


validity. 
ery truly yours, J. WESTON ALLEN, 


Attorney General. 


Mr, TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the Liberian bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr, TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, this resolution is before the 
House because it is recognized that no legal liability on the 
Government of the United States to grant this loan has arisen 
out of the negotiations between the two countries; but the ini- 
tial principle upon which the advocates of this resolution ask 
for its passage is that the negotiations between the two coun- 
tries constitute an equitable or moral obligation on the part of 
the United States to carry out the loan. If such a moral obli- 
gation exists, whether I approved the original proposition or 
not, I would feel bound to aid in carrying it out by my vote for 
this measure. To this question, therefore, I invite the atten- 
tion of the House. 7 

The second Liberty loan act, approved September 24, 1917, 
authorized the President to extend the credit of this Govern- 
ment to any country that was engaged in war with Germany. 
The language of the act is as follows: 

That for the purpose of more effectually providing for the national 


security and defense and osecuting the war the Secretary of the 
Treasury, with the approval of the President, is hereby authorized, on 
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behalf of the United States, to establish credits with the United States 


for any of the foreign Governments then engaged in war with the 
enemies of the United States, 

But with this distinct limitation: 

With the limitation that this authority should cease upon the termi- 
nation of the war between the United States and the Imperial German 

Government. 

The uct was passed, as the above language indicates, to pro- 
vide for our national security and defense” and for the more 
vigorous prosecution of the war, and the extraordinary author- 
ity granted the President, which he could only possess by reason 
of the act, was limited to the duration of the war. This being 
so, if a moral obligation has been created by anything done or 
accomplished from the passage of this act, September 24, 1917, 
to the close of the war, it is our duty to carry it out. The act 
Was passed us a war measure. Its object was to aid in its 
prosecution, and it was properly limited to the duration of the 
war. Now, there is no question about the fact that the Li- 
berian Government was informed that a credit for $5,000,000 
had been granted that country, for dn September 19, 1918, the 
Liberian Government, through its President, expressed its most 
grateful sentiments of appreciation for the act; but it must not 
be forgotten that the United States gave the credit on condi- 
tions, and the President of Liberia accepted it without comply- 
ing with the conditions. The minds of the two parties, there- 
fore, never met. On September, 12, 1918, Secretary Lansing 
sent the following telegram to the American Legation at Mon- 
rovia: 

AMLEGATION, Monrovia: 

The Treasury has established credit of $5,000,000 in favor of Liberia. 
Before any rr of the money is available, however, department must 
have the following: 

(a) Copy of portion of Liberian constitution providing for legisla- 
tion authorizing the Liberian Government to borrow money. 

Copy of law authorizing loan enacted in accordance with said 
provision of constitution, 

(c) Copy of proceedings on the part of the executive branch of the 
Liberian Government in accordance with said law. 

(da) Copyeof full powers given Liberian representative in United 
States authorizing him to sign such obligations as may be necessary 
and to receive the advances or take such other steps as the Liberian 
law may require. 

You are instructed to inform the Liberian Government immediately 
of the establishment of this credit and the legal formalities this 
Government considers necessary. 

LANSING. 


Lansing’s telegram admits that the United States had estab- 
lished a credit of $5,000,000 in favor of Liberia, but that same 
telegram, as you notice, declares, “before any part of this 
money is available, however, department nrust have the fol- 
lowing,” and so on, quoting the necessary conditions upon which 
the credit is to be available, and then, to leave the matter with- 
out doubt, he adds: 

You are instructed to inform the Liberian Government immediately 
of the establishment of this credit and the legal formalities this Gov- 
ernment considers necessary. 

These conditions contained in the telegram announcing the 
establishment of the credit were never complied with until 
October, 1921, after the close of the war. Liberia needed money. 
If, as gentlemen say, the establishment of this credit was fait 
accompli, why did Liberia, urging and pleading for the loan, 
fail to draw the money which avas to her credit in the Treasury 
of the United States? Clearly because these conditions had 
never been complied with, and were only complied with three 
years afterwards, in October, 1921. But to get the advantage 
of this loan that compliance had to be nrade before the close 
of the war, and it is admitted that such conditions were not 
complied with up to that date. How stands, then, the moral 
obligation? We may have agreed in order to get Liberia's 
intluence against Germany to loan her this money in order to 
prosecute the war successfully. That was the principle laid 
down in the law; that was the object of the law which gave the 
President the right to create the loan. But it was clearly a 
war purpose, and the limitation in time under the law was 
the termination of the war with Germany. Suppose an agree- 
ment in which I agree to do a thing for a certain man for 
a certain purpose; the purpose fails, and the man attempts to 
hold me on an equitable or moral obligation to do the thing for 
another purpose which I do not approve of. Clearly no moral 
obligation attaches to me in such a case. I may agree to loan a 
friend $100 to take care of his family afflicted with smallpox; 
but suppose that friend, when his family have recoyered from 
the disease, comes and demands that I loan him the $100 for 
business purposes that I failed to let him have though I had 
agreed to it. Is there any moral obligation on me to loan that 
man the money? My agreement was based on my sympathy for 
him and his family afflicted with a loathsome disease. The sick- 
ness is past, the children are well, the wife is out, and for some 
unexplained reason he never came to get the money. Why 
should I feel compelled to loan the man $100 for business pur- 
poses simply because I was willing to loan him $100 for humane 


purposes? Oan there be any moral obligation there? My condi- 
tion may have changed. My family may by that time have con- 
tracted smallpox themselves. And this proposition to-day is 
pressed to passage in this House, based on a supposed moral ob- 
ligation on the part of the United States growing out of a condi- 
tional agreement to loan Liberia money for carrying on the war 
against Germany. But the war is over; so Liberia and her ad- 
vocates on this floor say we must pay it for“ the proper protec- 
tion and promotion of American commercial interests on the west 
coast of Africa.” (Secretary Hughes, p. 123 of hearings before 
the House Committee on Ways and Means.) The occasion which 
produced the need of the money, the war, is past. It was 
sought for war purposes, and now the aim is to hold the United 
States by a moral obligation to lend this money to Liberia for 
other purposes. Could an agreement by the United States to 
grant the loan to Liberia in order to prosecute the war against 
Germany be held by any sane man to constitute a moral obliga- 
tion on the part of the United States to make a loan to Liberia 
now in order to make war on Great Britain? Is not the purpose 
of the loan the key that unlocks the door to the moral obliga- 
tion? If that be changed, does not all obligation fade away? 

Secretary Hughes says unequivocally he believes the United 
States is under a moral obligation to carry out this loan, but 
his opinion is weakened by his further statements—found in 
hearings before the Ways and Means Committee on pages 121, 
122, and 123—on the subject in a letter to Senator Penrose of 
June 22, 1921, as follows: 

In view of the time which has elapsed since the establishment of 
the credit and the questions which might well be raised ag to the 
propriety at this time of advai money to Liberia as a war meas- 
ure, it is hoped that Congress will by joint resolution authorize specifi- 
cally the proposed loan. |; 

1 further in a communication to the President, July 29, 

The negotiations were had and proceeded to the point of an an- 
nounced commitment at a time when the broad authority conferred in 
connection with the prosecution of the war was 3 to the con- 
summation of the plan, and the fact that this authority may not be 
deemed longer to exist, while making it impossible to proceed without 


congressional sanction, does not, in my judgment, change the fact that 
assurances were given which should be made good. 


And again in the same communication he says: 


In view of these circumstances and the obligation to which they give 
rise, to which we can not fall to be sensitive, I need not dwell upon 
the facts that the extension of this loan is highly important from the 
standpoint of the proper protection and promotion of American com- 
mercial interests on the west coast of Africa. 

In these statements the Secretary practically admits it is 
too late to claim authority for the loan under the Liberty loan 
act of September, 1917, as a war measure, for, as above quoted, 
he says: 

In view of * * * the questions which might well be raised as 
to the propriety at this time of advancing money to Liberia as a war 
measure, it is hoped that Congress will by joint resolution authorize 
specifically the proposed loan. 

Too late, thinks the Secretary, to carry out the loan as a 
war measure. The President no longer has power to act, as 
the war is over. So he pathetically appeals to Congress to 
“authorize specifically the proposed loan”; and for what pur- 
pose? To carry on the war against Germany? No; that is 
over, but for the “ proper protection and promotion of American 
commercial interests on the West Coast of Africa.” He wants 
Congress to start de novo, eliminating legal and moral obliga- 
tions of the past, and with a clean slate asks us to go into a 
colonization scheme thousands of miles across the seas, with 
boundary disputes with every country of Europe, that must 
lead us into untold entanglements with them. Is not the slogan 
of the Republican Party “No entangling alliances abroad”? 

This is the most remarkable proposition ever presented to the 
American Congress, It is an attempt under the guise of a moral 
obligation to do a certain thing, to give this money for an 
entirely different purpose, and thereby add to our posses- 
sions abroad, Liberia, when we are trying to get rid of some 
of those we have; to create another obstacle to international 
peace by extending our possessions instead of curtailing them. 
And all this, too, when to-day the immense debt of twenty-odd 
billions of dollars growing out of the war is upon us; with the 
majority on the Republican side of the House appealing day 
by day to us for economy; with the Secretary of the Treasury 
announcing the practical certainty of half a billion dollars 
deficiency next year, with its probable increase to a billion; 
with the necessity of sending a part of our already reduced 
Army and Navy to Liberia for police purposes. 

The final agreement signed by the Secretary of State and 
the Liberian commissioner, October 28, 1921, in the city of Wash- 
ington, as seen on page 124 of the hearings before the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, “lets the cat out of the bag.” I will 
not analyze it, but will content myself with making the simple 
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statement that it is an agreement for this country to take over 
Liberia, as we have taken over the Philippines; take charge of 
their reyenues; providing for the appointment of a commission 
to control the country at enormous cost; the appointment of a 
financial commissioner, at a salary of $15,000 per annum; 
deputy commissioner, at $10,000 per annum; auditor, at $6,000 
per annum; three administrative assistants of class 1, at $6,000 
per annum; ten administrative assistants of class 2, at $4,000 
per annum; two administrative assistants of class 3, at $3,000 
per annum. These, of course, are to be appointed practically by 
the President of the United States, And we are to send our 
Army officers there to train their people to be soldiers, as they 
have none now. We are reducing our Army and Navy at home 
to lessen the chance of war, and we are to send the represen- 
tatives of our Army to Liberia to increase the chances of war. 

At this time, at any time, this proposition, should it pass, 
will receive, as it will deserve, the condemnation of the Ameri- 
can people, 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of 
the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 4069. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell certain lands on the Wind River Reservation, Wyo. 

ANNOUNCEMENT, £ 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, I am requested by 
the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs to ask per- 
mission of the House to give notice that to-night at 8 o'clock, 
in the caucus reom of the House Office Building, Colonel Davis, 
of the United States Cavalry, who was an observer on the staff 
of General Allenby during the campaign of the World War in 
Palestine, Syria, and so forth, will speak and give an illus- 
trated lecture on his experiences in that part of the campaign. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. McKENZIE Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 56 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
May 12, 1922, at 12 o'clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. FOCHT: Committee on District of Columbia. H. R. 
10390. A bill to amend the act entitled “An act te fix and regu- 
Jate the salaries of teachers, school officers, and other employees 
of the Board of Education of the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved June 20, 1906, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1002). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce was discharged from the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 11335) for the relief of the widows of certain 
officers and enlisted men of the United States Navy, and the 
same was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WALSH (by request): A bill (H. R. 11623) incorpo- 
rating the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 11624) to tax motor-bus com- 
panies and other transportation companies operating in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11625) to provide for the widening of 
Nichols Avenue between Good Hope Road and S Street SE.; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. FAVROT: A bill (H. R. 11626) to extend the time 
for constructing a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near 
the city of Baton Rouge, La.; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LONDON: A bill (H. R. 11627) granting amnesty-in 
certain cases; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 11628) granting amnesty 
in certain cases; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RYAN: A bill (H. R. 11629) to prevent open conflict 
between various State and Federal officers and to allay the 


present unrest of labor in every State of the Union, and to 
amend the national prohibition act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. ; 

By Mr. WALSH: A resolution (H. Res. 346) for the imme- 
diate consideration of H. R. 11450, “A bill to provide for print- 
ing and distributing of the Supreme Court Reports, and amend- 
ing sections 225, 226, 227, and 228 of the Judicial Code”; to 
the Committee on Rules. 


7 PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. LAMPERT: A bill (H. R. 11630) granting a pension 
to Olara E. Cady; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 11631) grant- 
DRAP pension to Ella A. Record; to the Committee on Invalid 
8. 


By Mr. SMITHWICK: A bill (H. R. 11632) granting a pen- 
sion to Angie Scanks; to fhe Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5559. By Mr. APPLEBY: Affidavits to accompany House bill 
11593, granting an increase of pension to Philip Hawk; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5560. By Mr. BECK: Petition of Adolph Malmke and other 
residents of Wisconsin, urging the passage of House bill 8086 
relative to filled milk and oleomargarine; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

5561. By Mr. BIXLER: Petition of residents of Warren, Pa., 
opposing the passage of Senate bill 3083, which threatens the 
best interest of Lucy Webb Hayes Training School and Sibley 
Memorial Hospital; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. - 

5562. By Mr. CULLEN: Resolution adopted by the New York 
Chapter, Military Order of the World War, relative to the 
Army appropriation bill; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

5563. Also, resolution adopted by the members of Homestead 
Aerie, No. 769, Fraternal Order of Eagles, urging the modifica- 
tion of the existing prohibition laws; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5564. By Mr. HAYS: Petition of Elmer Davis and eight other 
citizens of Ava, Mo., protesting against the passage of House 
bills 9753 and 4388 and Senate bill 1948 ; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

5565. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of Scarsdale Post, No. 52, 
Searsdale, N. Y., relative to the personnel of the Navy; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

5566. Also, petition of United Mine Workers Journal, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., relative to coal miners; to the Committee on Labor. 

5567. Also, petition of Mississippi Valley Association, St. 
Louis, urging the acceptance of Ford's offer for Muscle Shoals; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

5568. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of George Triantopoulos, 
San Francisco, Calif., relative t American assistance for the 
Greeks in their war with Turkey; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

5569. Also, petition of D. Ghiradelli Co., of San Francisco, 
Calif., relative to the tariff.on cocoa and chocolate, and the 
Homer Knowles Pottery Oo., of Santa Clara, Calif., indorsing 
the American valuation plan in the tariff bill; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

5570. Also, petition of the California Commandery, Naval 
and Military Order of the Spanish-American War, Los Angeles, 
Calif., protesting against any reduction of the naval and mili- 
tary forces of this country below the strength recommended by 
the War and Navy Departments; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

5571. Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, N. Y., relative to Federal legislation for the export 
trade; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5572. Also, petition of F. Louise Gianetti, president, American 
Women’s Overseas League, of Pasadena, Calif., urging passage 
of House bill 7299, to incorporate the Women’s Overseas Service 
League; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5573. By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: Petition of numer- 
ous voters of Yakima, Wash., protesting against the passage of 
House bill 9753 or Senate bill 1948; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

5574. By Mr. WALSH: Petition of Priscilla S. Covington, of 
Bridgewater, Mass., opposing legislation to secure Sunday 
as a day of rest in the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


1922. 


SENATE. 


Fray, May 12, 1922. 


(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr, McCUMBER, I ask to have printed in the Recorp and 
appropriately referred a telegram, in the nature of a memorial, 
signed by A. L. Martin, protesting against a certain amendment 
to the packers and stockyards act, 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SENTINEL Borre, N. DAK., May 4, 1922, 
Hon. P. J. MCCUMBRR, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. Q.: 


Stockgrowers of North Dakota object strenuously to Kellogg amend- 
ment to paenan and stockyards aċt (S. 3298). —.— ot ieul- 
ture should have complete control in all things at South St. Pa 
ting that market on a par with other markets, 

A A. L. MARTIN: 


Mr. McCUMBER presented resolutions adopted by members 
of the North Dakota Cooperative Marketing Agencies, favoring 
extension of the agricultural credit powers of the War Finance 
Corporation for one year, and also the imposition of an adequate 
tariff duty on linseed oil, which were referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

He also presented resolutions of the Devils Lake (N. Dak.) 
Rotary Club, favoring a 10-year holiday in the enactment of 
legislation adverse to the railroads, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented resolutions of the Kiwanis Club and the 
Rotary Club of Minot, both in the State of North Dakota, pro- 
testing against repeal or amendment of the transportation act of 
1920, and in general against adverse railroad legislation, which 
were referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. i 

Mr. ROBINSON presented a letter, in the nature of a petition, 
from O. J. Hawkins, of Fort Smith, Ark., praying for more 
drastic restriction of immigration, which was referred to the 
Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented an additional paper, to accompany the Dill 
(S. 3183) granting renewal and extension of certain patents to 
I. H. Larr, which was referred to the Committee on Patents. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Kansas City, Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation 
creating a department of education, which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Dallas, Tex., praying for the enactment of legislation creating 
a department of education, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. WILLIS presented petitions of S. E. Brandenburg, of 
Latty, and sundry other citizens of Latty, Haviland, Payne, and 
Scott; Guy Yeagley and sundry other citizens of Ney, and 
Charles T. Dunn and sundry other citizens of Curtice, all in the 
State of Ohio, praying for the imposition of a tariff duty of 
$2 per hundred pounds on imported Cuban sugar, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a resolution adopted by the 
Presbytery of Detroit, at Detroit, Mich., favoring an amend- 
ment to the Constitution prohibiting polygamy, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry wholesale grocers 
and food dealers in Detroit, Mich., remonstrating against the 
imposition of a tariff duty of 55 per cent ad valorem on 
mushrooms as being excessive and prohibitive, which was 

ordered to lie on the table, 

Ile also presented a resolution adopted by the Presbytery of 
Detroit, at Detroit, Mich,, favoring an amendment to the Con- 
stitution providing for uniform marriage and divorce laws, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Shepherd, St. Louis, Detroit, Bay City, Highland Park, 
Saginaw, Freeland, Swan Creek, Hemlock, Gratiot, Clifford, 
Caro, Fairgrove, Vassar, Reese, Charlevoix, Fronton, Clio, 
Montrose, Marion, Owendale, Sebewaing, Bach, Gagetown, Col- 
ling, Alma, Edwell, Sandusky, Gilford, Coleman, Clare, Rose- 
bush, Weidman, Cass City, Brown City, Yale, Melvin, and 
Carsonville, all in the State of Michigan, praying for the 
imposition of a tariff duty of $2 per hundred pounds on im- 
pored Cuban sugar, which were referred to the Committee on 

nance. 

Mr. JONES of Washington presented resolutions adopted by 
the Presbytery of Bellingham, at Anacortes; the Presbytery of 


, put- 
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Olympia, at Tacoma; the Presbytery of Columbia River, at 
South Bend; and the Presbytery of Spokane, at Spokane, all 
in the State of Washington, favoring an amendment to the Con- 
stitution prohibiting polygamy, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Presbytery of 
Bellingham, at Anacortes; the Presbytery of Olympia, at Ta- 
coma; the Presbytery of Columbia River, at South Bend; and 
the Presbytery of Spokane, at Spokane, all in the State of 
Washington, favoring an amendment to the Constitution pro- 
viding for uniform marriage and divorce laws, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Presbytery of 
Bellingham, at Anacortes; the Presbytery of Olympia, at Ta- 
coma; the Presbytery of Columbia River, at South Bend; and 
the Presbytery of Spokane, at Spokane, all in the State of 
Washington, favoring the enactment of legislation to regulate 
Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I ask to have inserted in the RECORD a 
memorial from Greek-American ex-service men of Houston, 
Tex., protesting against the violation of the allied nations’ 
solemn pledges given to President Wilson in 1916, and asking 
for my “support to champion the cause of those unfortunate 
Greeks and Armenians who are sold to Turkey by the allied 
nations merely for commercial and political reasons.” I will 
Say that I join in the protest, and I ask that the memorial 
with the signatures be printed in the Recorp and referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, with the names, as follows: 


Senator MORRIS SHEPPARD, 
Washington, D. 0. 

HONORABLE SIR: We, the undersigned Greek-American ex-service 
men, who fought in the World War under the colors of this our 
adopted land for the liberation of small nations, beg to inform your 
excellency that our mothers, fathers, brothers, and sisters in Asia 
Minor and Thrace are about to be turned over to Turkish misrule. 
histor? of the invasion and conquest wf the southwestern 

tic hordes several centuries ago is no doubt well 
known to ye the still bloody histo of recent years, of the bar- 
barities and massacres committed on all Christian races, left to their 
tender mercies has been shocking the entire world. 

We, only a very small part of the 63,000 Greek-American veter- 
ans, strongly protest against the violation of the allied nations’ solemn 
pledges given our former President Wilson in 1916, and ask for your 
support to champion the cause of those unfortunate Greeks and 
Armenians who are sold to Turkey by the allied nations merely for 
commercial and political reasons. 

Shall America, the greatest champion and exponent of international 
justice, not eyen raise her powerful and just voice as a protest against 
this decision of the allied nations, which is tantamount to a “ sentence 
to. death,” appointing Turkey executor? 

After all, what was the use for America, who so generously spent 
several millions of dollars feeding and clothing those unfortunate 
Christian refugees of Asia Minor and Thrace, if was going to be 
the. outcome? 

Will you, without protest, let Turkey return and execute the sen- 
tence to death? We can not believe. 

- Theo. D. Pa „ Fifty-third Ammunition Train, Coast Ar- 
tillery yor ; Stergios Pappas; Mrs. Panagiota 
Vlachos, mother of Leonidas chos, who was killed 
in action; Emanuel Vanveris; Aristitelis os; 
Alexandros Kanakis; Spiros Martylos; Panagiotis 
Mpaikuis; Seano Vallas; George Spillios; Evangelos 
Profitis; Guss zaros; Angelos Lambos; Sam Gia- 
nonkos; Sam Kourmadas; Panagiotis Vassiliou ; Geor; 
Kostas; John Sinathis; George Samios; Christ Cate 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 3587) granting a pension to Ole Anderson (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 3588) granting certain lands to the city of Ogden, 
Utah, to protect the watershed of the water-supply system of 
said city; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. BURSUM: 

A bill (S. 3589) granting a pension to Nellie Thornton; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 3590) authorizing the erection of an addition to 
the Federal building, Brooklyn, N. V.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 38591) for the relief of Katherine Southerland 
(with aecompanying papers); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 8592) to authorize repayment in certain cases; to 
the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, 5 
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By Mr. McCUMBER: 
A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 196) authorizing and directing 
the accounting officers of the General Accounting Office to allow 
credit to the disbursing clerk of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau in certain cases; to.the Committee on Finance. 
TARIFF BILL AMENDMENT. 


Mr. BROUSSARD submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 7456, the tariff bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be 
printed. 

ADJUSTED COMPENSATION FOR WORLD WAR VETERANS. 

Mr. BURSUM submitted an amendment, in the nature of a 
substitute, intended to be proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 
10874) to provide adjusted compensation for veterans of the 
World War, and for other purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed. 

AMENDMENT TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILI- 

Mr. McCUMBER submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $65,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be 
immediately available, for the purchase of additional land for 
the Wahpeton (N. Dak.) Indian School, intended to be proposed 
by him to the deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. i 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following acts and joint resolutions: 

On May 8, 1922: 

S. 2186. An act granting certain lands in Hot Springs, Ark., to 
the Leo N. Levi Memorial Hospital Association. 

On May 9, 1922: 

S. 2440. An act extending the period for homestead entries on 
the south half of the Diminished Colville Indian Reservation. 

On May 11, 1922: 

S. J. Res. 182. Joint resolution to authorize the printing of 
journals, magazines, periodicals, and similar publications, and 
for other purposes,; and . 

S. J. Res. 186. Joint resolution authorizing the transfer to the 
jurisdiction of the Joint Committee on the Library certain res- 
ervations in the District of Columbia for use in connection with 
the Botanic Garden. 

REPORT OF ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read: z 
T'o the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the requirements of section 6 of the 
trading with the enemy act, I transmit herewith for the infor- 
mation of the Congress a communication from the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, and a copy of Senate Document No. 181, Sixty- 
seventh Congress, which document contains a report of all pro- 
ceedings had under the trading with the enemy act by the office 
of the Alien Property Custodian during the present administra- 
tion as well as proceedings under the previous administration 
from the passage of the trading with the enemy act October 6, 


1917. 
WARREN G. HARDING. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 

May 12, 1922. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is in doubt as to the 
committee to which the message and accompanying papers 
should be referred. Unless the Senate has some suggestion to 
offer, the Chair will refer it to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SMOOT. It should go to the Committee on Finance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so referred. 


VISIT OF 1881 NAVAL CLASS TO JAPAN. 


Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I would like to invite the 
attention of the Senate to the report that the great transport 
Henderson is to proceed from the United States to Japan for the 
_ sole purpose of conveying thither the Annapolis classmates of 

Admiral Uriu. 

It is an excellent idea that the classmates of the admiral, in- 
cluding the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy of 
the United States, should go to Japan in the interest of comity 
between the nations, but inasmuch as the Navy complains of a 
shortage of fuel, I venture to suggest to the Committee on Com- 
merce, the Committee on Naval Affairs, and the Committee on 
Appropriations that possibly there is a vessel operating under 
charter from the Shipping Board which could find 27 berths for 
the 27 classmates of Admiral Uriu, to carry them to Japan with- 
out the great expenditure involved in the navigation of the Hen- 
derson from this country across the Pacific. 
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Mr. ROBINSON. May I ask the Senator a question? 
Mr. McCORMICK. Certainly. 
Mr. ROBINSON. Does the Senator state that it is the pur- 


pose of the authorities of this Government to provide transporta- ` 


tion and the expenses incidental to the same for the purpose of 
transporting students, who are Japanese, and citizens of the 
United States 

Mr. McCORMICK. Oh, no, Mr. President; these are Ameri- 
can naval officers, retired or in active service, who were class- 
mates of Admiral Uriu when he was at Annapolis in 1881. I 
note in the press that the Henderson is going to Japan for the 
purpose of affording that transportation, and in view of the 
shortage of coal available for the Navy, I merely suggest that, 
as vessels are crossing the Pacific under charter from the Ship- 
ping Board, they might travel comfortably as first-class pas- 
sengers on a Shipping Board vessel. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Has the Senator investigated the press 
report to ascertain its accuracy or reliability? I will say in 
connection with the question I have just submitted to him that 
it seems astonishing to a degree almost unreasonable if such a 
purpose is in the mind of any agency of the Government. I can 
not comprehend it. , 

Mr. McCORMICK. I have not made inquiry of the depart- 
ment, but let me say to the Senator that before I read the report 
in the press I had heard it remarked by Senators who know 
some of the officers who are likely to make the voyage that it 
was to be made under these conditions. I want the matter 
called to the attention of the committees responsible for the 
maintenance of the Navy and the merchant marine and the 
appropriations therefor. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I am very glad the Senator has made the 
statement, and I may say, since he has done it, that the course 
which he says is in contemplation will not be taken. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, I would like to say, 
in connection with what has been said by the Senator from 
Illinois, that this is no time to be extending a special courtesy 
to Japan. Japan broke her word with us and with Korea. Her 
course of perfidy in regard to Korea is unparalleled in history. 

Japan broke her word with us, in that she has not taken her 
troops out of Siberia. She was under her word of honor to 
withdraw her troops when the American troops were with- 
drawn. The American troops were withdrawn some two years 
ago, and Japan has not only not withdrawn her troops but has 
recently reinforced them. 

Japan has not abandoned to Russia that part of the island 
of Sakhalin which belongs to Russia. She is now exploiting 
the natural resources of that vast island. She stands before 
the world dishonored, and it is not a time for this Government 
to be going out of its way to pay a special compliment to Japan. 

CALL OF THE ROLL. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gerry McCumber Shortridge 
Ball Hale : McKellar Simmons 
Borah Harreld McKinley Smoot 
Brandegee Harris McLean Spencer 
Bursum Harrison MeNary Sutherland 
Calder Hitchcock Moses Swanson 
Capper Johnson Nelson Townsend 
Caraway Jones, Wash. Newberry Underwood 
Colt Kello, Nicholson Wadsworth 
Culberson Kendrick Oddie Walsh. Mass. 

'urtis Keyes Overman Watson, Ga. 
Dial King Pittman Watson, Ind 
Dillingham Ladd Rawson Weller 

Zlkins La Follette Robinson Willis 
Fletcher McCormick Sheppard 


Mr. McKINLEY, I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norrts], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CAPPER], 
and the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norseck] are engaged 
in a hearing before the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH] 
is detained on official business. 

Mr. DIAL. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. SMITH} 
is unavoidably detained. I ask that this announcement may 
continue through the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-nine Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present, 

MERGER OF STEEL COMPANIES. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, on the 8th day of May 
I introduced Senate Resolution 286, which I now read: 


Whereas definite reports in the daily press and in financial journals 
state that there is about to be consummated a merger of seven of the 
largest iron and steel corporations, namely, Midvale Steel & Ordnance 
Co., Republic Iron & Steel Co., Lackawanna Steel Co., Inland Steel Co., 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Steel & Tube Co, of America, and Brier 
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Hill Steel Co., having a total annual capacity of more than 10,000,000 
tons of steel; and 

Whereas it is also reported that the Bethlehem Steel Co: ation, 
while not a part of the present merger, will join the combination when 
it has been successfully accomplis ; and 

Whereas the complete consummation of this plan will result in the 
creation of a billion dollar corporation, controlling substantially all of 
the steel-producing ca ity of the country which is not now controlled 
by the United States Steel Corporation; 

Whereas this will create a complete monopoly of the steel industry 
in the hands of two gigantic corporations, resulting inevitably in the 
en HE ere? of such competition as now exists in the manufacture and 
sale of this essential product and in the restraint of trade and com- 
merce among the several States and the District of Columbia and with 
foreign nations; and 

Whereas experience has shown the impossibility of dealing effectivel: 
with such combinations and mergers after they have been consumma 
regardless of the smage which they may inflict upon competitors and 
of the injury to the public welfare; and 

Whereas section 4 of the Sherman antitrust law (act of July 2, 1890) 
specifically provides: 

“The several circuit courts of the United States are hereby invested 
with jurisdiction to prevent and restrain violations of this act, and it 
shall be the duty of the sev district attorneys of the United States, 
in their respective districts, under the direction of the Atterney Gen- 
wt to ins itute proceedings in equity to prevent and restrain such 

olations ” ; 

Resolwed, That the Attorney General of the United States and the 
Federal Trade Commission be requested to inform the Senate as soon 
as possible what steps they have taken or propose to take to ascertain 
the purposes and probable of the 1 merger; what have 
been the results of any investigations whi ey may have conducted ; 
and what actions they have ted to protect the public interest; 

Resolved further, That the Attorney General be further requested to 
inform the Senate whether or not is advisable, in his opinion, to 

under the appropriate 1 of the Sherman law and the 
layton law to prevent and restrain this impending combination. 


Mr. President, I am constrained to press this resolution for 

consideration at this time, for the reason that the impending 
merger of seven or more of the largest iron and steel corpora- 
tions is now upon the point of being consummated. I should 
not ask the Senate to divert its attention from the pending 
legislation if I did not sincerely believe that only by prompt 
action at this ttime can the Nation be saved from irreparable 
injury. Immediate action is necessary. 
The New York Times of Thursday, May 11, 1922, carries the 
following authoritative interview with the counsel for the mer- 
ger, indicating that its consummation is now only a matter of 
days and hours: 


STEEL MERGER Now Sern as Near Factr—P.uans EXPECTED TO Br 
AGREED TO AT CONFERENCES THAT BEGIN HERE TUESDAY—RETURN 
FROM INSPECTION—OFFICERS OF SEVEN COMPANIES AND AD- 
VISER BACK AFTER TEN-DAY TRIP AMONG MILLS, 


The chances for consummation of the plan calling for the consolida- 
tion of seven of the largest independent steel companies in the United 
States are now “2 to 1 in favor of,” as nst “10 to 1 against it” 
two months ago, according to Thomas L. Chadbourne, of the law firm 
of Chadbourne, Babbitt & Wallace. Mr. Chadbourne returned to this 
city yesterday on “the steel merger special,” which left New York a 
week ago Sunday, carrying officials the various companies on an 
si trip of the plants and properties in the proposed combi- 
nation. 

Mr. Chadbourne said he was almost sure the merger would be accom- 
pushes soon and that a company second in size only to the United 

tates Steel Corporation would be formed. Six months ago the chances 
were ten to one against us,“ Mr. Chadbourne said; now I believe they 
are two to one in our favor. Do I think there is no doubt about it going 
through? No; but I am reasonably certain t it will go through.” 

A meeting will be held next Tuesday, Mr. Chadbourne said, at the 
offices of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., who have been ac in this dea 
capacity In which J, P. Morgan acted in the formation of the Steel Cor- 

ration. Officers of the various companies concerned will be present. 

tails of the arrangement will be gone over in pre; tion for a final 
settlement. After that, Mr. Chadbourne intima re would be little 
time lost in putting the merger into effect, although the hy, — formali- 
ties and physical la of the task would e from to 90 days. 


In order that the Senate may be informed as to the details of 
the pending merger, I desire to read a brief summary published 
in the Christian Science Monitor of May 1, 1922, and to ask the 
-permission of the Senate to insert at the end of my remarks, in 
8-point type, a somewhat longer and more detailed account pub- 
lished in the New York World of April 28, 1922. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The statement in the Christian Science 
Monitor, which is confirmed by numerous articles in various 
financial journals, is as follows: 

BIG MERGER UNDER WAY. 

The big development of the week was the apparent progress made 
toward the merger of the seven steel companies, namely, the Midvale 
Steel & Ordnance Co., the Lackawanna Steel Co., the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co., Brier Hill Steel Co., Inland Steel Co., Yı own Sheet & 
Tube Co., and Steel & Tube Co. These com ies produce in the aggre- 
gate about half the total of the output of the United States Steel Cor- 
5 The annual production figures are 14,000,000 tons of ore, 

0,000,000 tons of ingots, and 7,000,000 tons of finished products. 
They employ more than 100,000 workers. Officers of the companies, 
engineers, attorneys, and bankers are now making an inspection tour 
of the seven companies. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. are intrusted with the 
financing. Thomas L. Chadbourne, of Chadbourne, Babbitt & Wallace, 
New York, has direct supervision of the plans. Definite announcement 
is expected within the next fortnight. There has been talk of such a 
merger for the last 10 years, The war interrupted active negotiations, 
because each plant was concentrating on maximum production. The 


United States Steel Corporation produces half of the country's steel. 


These merging com turn out one-quarter. It is hinted that the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. may join if the merger of the original seven com- 
panies goes through. 


8 Ta ae morning’s Baltimore Sun I find the following dispatch, 
eaded : 


Lackawanna Co. and Bethlehem Steel to unite. Pennsylvania corpora- 
tion soon will absorb New York concern. Cuts independent me 
firms to six. Consolidation will create organization with nearly $300,- 
000,000 capital. 


I judge, Mr. President, that since the active movement for 
this merger was resumed some two weeks ago the plans have 
changed and that the merger is to be consummated on the in- 
stallment plan, perhaps as tending to provoke or excite less 
opposition on the part of the public if made in that way than 
as though made by all of the independent steel companies at 
one time. 


New YorK, May 11 (Special).—One step ahead of the “ seven-com- 
pany ” steel merger that was to include the Lackawanna Steel Co., an- 
nouncement was made to-night of the practical completion of a deal 
by which that property will be merged into the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration. The official statement is as follows: 

Mr. E. G. Gra president of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Mr. 
Moses Taylor, chairman of the board of directors of the Lackawanna 
Steel Co., and the committee appointed by it to deal with the matter, 
C:!!! ß 
tive of directors and stockholders for the purchase by Bethle- 


boards 
hem of the Lackawanna pro x 
The transaction involves the use of Bethlehem 7 per cent preferred 
and class B common s in payment for the properties. 
The details are being prepared for prompt presentation to the stock- 
holders of the respective companies, 
SIX LEFT TO MERGE. 


This reduces to six the number of properties that are Hned up for 
merger at this time as the result of the recent negotiations carried on 
through Kuhn, Loeb & Co. The list as it stands now includes the Mid- 
vale Steel and Ordnance Co., Yougstown Sheet and Tube Co., Republic 
— — regres Co., Brier Hill Steel Co., Steel and Tube Co., America and 

nland § 0. 

The directors of both Bethlehem and Lackawanna will meet next Tues- 
day and are expected then to make definite statements for their respec- 
tive companies, naming the exact terms agreed upon. 

Controlling interests in the Lackawanna 8 Co., it is understood 
inelude the estate of Cornelius Vanderbilt, Pickands, “Mather & Co., a 


the en Mills party. If any financing is carried out in connection 
with merger it will be done through the Guaranty Co. of New 
York and the Bankers’ Trust Co. 


This financial institution is the clearing house for the big finan- 
cial interests. 

INGOT CAPACITY 5,090,000 TONS. 

Mr. Grace, in commenting on the merpet, stated that it will Demi up 
the total ingot of the Bethlehem plants to 5,000,000 tons, 
capacity supplied by the Lackawanna 1,800,000. The United 
States Steel Corporation has a total ingot capacity of 22,000,000 tons. 

The president of the Bethlehem Steel explained o that the deal will 
give that company certain lines which are supplementary to its present 
output. Lackawanna has a large business in what are wn as com- 
mercial ordinary bars” and certain special forms of steel plates. 

There will be lacking a wire-producing unit, and it is ramored 
that some property of this type may be taken over at a fairly early 


date. 

It was stated em sheen tg | that the deal between Bethlehem and 
Lackawanna has nothing to do with the seven-company or, at present, 
six-company under negotiation. There appe however, to be 
nothing in the situation to prevent the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 


poration from joining forces with any other consolidation later on. 
SCHWAB VISITED INLAND PLANT, 


A development of interest in connection with to-day's announcement 
was the statement that Charles M. 5 — of Bethlebem 


Steel, some time ago looked over the In lant, at Indiana 
Harbor, with a view to acquiring it, but owing to t rates and 
geographical conditions, such a decision was not reached. The acqui- 


sition of Lackawanna is the outcome of eastern markets. The Lacka- 
Sasna Fes is near Buffalo and has an important business in New 


Phe Bethlehem Steel Corporation has now outstanding $20,000,000 
of S per cent cumulative nonvoting preferred stock, $14,908,000 class 
A 7 per cent noncumulative preferred, $14,862,000 voting common 
stock, and $45,000,000 class B common, which is nonvoting. There is 
also $30,000,000 of unissued class B common stock reserved for con- 
version of 8 per cent cumulative preferred. 

ISSUBS TO BB INCREASED. 

The issves to be Increased by the Lackawanna acquisition are the 7 
per cent noncumulative preferred and the class B, or nonvoting. com- 
mon. Funded debt of the company, at last report, is $137,508,000, 
total outstanding capitalization $242.508,000. 
al stock of the ekawenna Steel Co. is outstanding to the 
amount of $35,108,000, all common, though the company has an au- 
thorized issue of $10,000,000 preferred. Bonded debt of the company 
— — . eee is $21,174,000, bringing total capitalization to $56,- 


In this connection, Mr. President, I read also a brief excerpt 
from a dispatch sent out by the International News Service: 


New Tonk, N. Y., May 12.—The stock of the Lackawanna Steel Co. 
lea from $65 ped share to $75 on the stock exchange early to-day, 
while Wall Street excitedly discussed the bomb-shell announcement of 


mca 


the me of that great concern with the Bethlehem Steel Co., the 
poors t constructed through the force of Charles M. Schwab, fol- 
owing his retirement from the United States Steel Corporation 19 


years ago. 

It is seldom that Wall Street is called upon to ahsorb such important 
news as that of this merger without advance rumors, and the market 
was rather sensationally influenced. 
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Lackawanna had been supposed to be one of the prime movers in a 
merger of seven independent steel corporations, 

Apprehension existed to-day in some quarters that the sudden absorp- 
tion of the Lackawanna Co. by the Schwab interests would have an 
unfavorable effect on the proposed eral independent merger. Thomas 
L. Chadbourne, organizer of the independent combine, however, was 
emphatic in his statement that the withdrawal of the Lackawanna— 

That is, from his announced list of companies that would 
combine— 

That the withdrawal of the Lackawanna would in no way affect the 
2 of the other companies, which would now be on a six-company 


But, Mr. President, I venture the prediction that after these 
two mergers are consummated, and the public has recovered 
from its first shock and is in a state of mind to be further 
imposed upon, these two new combinations will be united in 
one. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Writs in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska? 0 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. A little while ago the Senator estimated 
that the proposed combination being engineered by Mr. Chad- 
bourne represented an output of about one-quarter of the steel 
product of the United States. Did he include the Lackawanna 
in that estimate? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Yes; that included the Lackawanna, 
but did not include the Bethlehem. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Can the Senator state what the Beth- 
lehem output was? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. With the Bethlehem included, the new 
combination would have an output of about 15,000,000 tons. 

The total output of all the steel plants of the country is in 
round numbers 40,000,000 tons. 

Of this amount, the United States Steel Corporation produces 
20,000,000 tons. 

The seven-company merger would produce, on the present basis 
of the output of the seven companies, 10,000,000 tons. Adding 
the output 4 the Bethlehem, which is 5,000,000 tons, would 
make a total output of the new merger 15,000,000 tons. And 
this 15,000,000 tons, added to the 20,000,000 tons produced by the 
United States Steel Corporation, would make a total of 35,000,- 
000 tons which the two big monopolies would produce. This 
practically covers the entire field of the steel production of the 
country, there being but 5,000,000 additional steel tonnage, 
which is produced by the small plants scattered over the coun- 


try. 

Mr. HITCHCOOK. The Senator's view is that unless some 
effort is made in advance to stop this proposed consolidation, it 
will be teo late after it is formed to act? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. That is exactly my view, as I shall 
develop it in the few moments that I am going to speak to the 
Senate—that under the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
United States Steel Corporation case we shall be told, after this 
thing is done and this new merger is in operation, that it is 
too late to deal with it. What I am asking and what I am 
hoping is that the Department of Justice may be sufficiently 
-~ aroused at this time, by the passage of this resolution calling 
upon it for information, to take speedy action under section 4 
of the Sherman Act and enjoin this merger before it shall be 
consummated. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. May I ask the Senator whether he has 
been able to connect to any extent the existing effort to Increase 
the tax upon the products of these companies by the pending 
tariff bill with this proposed effort substantially to create a 
monopoly in the production of steel and iron products in the 
United States? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. I have not gone into that; but, Mr. 
President, in the consideration of the pending tariff bill, as we 
come to the metal schedule, special point may be made in the 
discussion of the activity of these great interests in bringing 
about such a combination of their various organizations as to 
altogether eliminate competition in the field of steel production. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It certainly has been very significant in 
the past that as legislation has created a wall around the coun- 
try to exclude foreign competition, the formation of trusts in- 
side of the wall has accomplished the purpose of creating a mo- 
nopoly under the protection of the tariff legislation. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes, Mr. President; and that is the 
fault, I find, with the excessive rates of the pending bill. They 
can not be defended on the basic principle laid down by Ham- 
ilton, Clay, and McKinley, that competition between protected 
industries will protect the consumer against monopoly. Trusts 
and combinations now destroy competition and leave the con- 
sumers at the mercy of monopoly. The situation has radi- 


cally changed since McKinley said that “the spur of competi- 
tion pricking the sides of the competing industries in the 
different States will always operate in the end to reduce the 
cost to the consumer and protect him against the effects of 
monopoly.” But, Mr. President, I must confine myself strictly 
to the subject in hand. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. One more word. Certainly the political 
organization which steps forward and demands the exclusion of 
foreign competition ought to be the party to take the lead in 
insuring domestic competition. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I quite agree with that statement. I 
say now that the only way the protective system can be main- 
tained and live is by equalizing the difference between the cost 
of producing here and abroad by maintaining domestic com- 
petition among the beneficiaries of the protective tariff. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. May I supplement what has just been said 
with this thought: Of course, we all know, and it does not 
require any statement with reference to it, the extent to which 
the products of the country have come under the control of 
the trusts, and that these trusts do dominate the market, fix 
prices, and stifle competition, They are now proceeding un- 
molested in the accomplishment of that purpose. They have 
accomplished that purpose; and, in violation of the law of the 
land, in violation of the public policy of the land, they have 
stifled competition, destroyed the operation of the law of 
supply and demand in the domestic markets; and the people 
have no protection against this combination and this stifling of 
competition except through the importation of foreign competitive 
products, That is the only remedy the people have left to them. 

This condition has been created by the trusts in violation of 
the statute law of the United States and in violation of the 
public policy of the country. If we shall, under those condi- 
tions, further aid these trusts—and I think it can be and has 
been shown that the pending tariff bill extefids special favors 
to the trust-controlled products—if we shall, as provided in 
this bill, lend aid to the trusts in their scheme of suppressing 
competition by removing the only remaining obstacle in their 
way, namely, the importation of foreign competitive products, 
will we not, by that legislative act, by removing the only re- 
maining competition, put the people absolutely at the mercy 
of the trusts, and will we not by that act aid these trusts in 
carrying out this conspiracy against the law of the land and 
against the public policy of the land? Are we, the representa- 
tives of the people, here for the purpose of helping these un- 
lawful combinations to make effective and carry out their con- 
spiracies in restraint of trade—in violation of the public policy 
and statute law of the land? I simply wanted to contribute 
that thought to this discussion. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I think it is sufficient 
for me to say upon that point at this time that the pending 
tariff bill furnishes another reason why action should be taken 
at once by the Senate upon the resolution which I have pre- 
sented, the effect of which I trust will be to awaken the De- 
partment of Justice to prompt action, since the only action 
which can be taken for the protection of the public must be 
taken before this merger is consummated. 

The press reports indicated that for diplomatic reasons the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. was not to be taken into the seven-company 
merger as first planned, but that it would come in later. The 
press reports of this morning inform us that this plan has 
been changed and that the Bethlehem and Lackawanna will 
first be merged and the other six corporations will then be 
taken in. The result is the same. The new merger will in- 
clude the eight great corporations as finally consummated. 

When this has been accomplished, every so-called independ- 
ent steel corporation of any consequence in the United States 
will have been merged into one gigantic combination and al- 
most the entire output of iron and steel products will then be 
under the control either of the United States Steel Corporation 
or of its twin brother, which is yet unnamed, 

The purpose of this merger is clear. It is the elimination of 
whatever competition now exists in the steel industry and the 
creation of a situation where prices may be fixed on a monop- 
oly basis without fear of detection. The Wall Street Journal 
of May 4, 1922, states: 

I invite the attention of Senators to this paragraph, because 
it is the view of the organ of the Wall Street interests as to 
the effect of this merger. I quote: 

The United States Steel Corporation, according to steel manufac- 


turers, will not look with disfavor on a mergcr of seven or more inde- 
pendent steel companies, A combination would tend to stabilize the in- 
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dustry and benefit shareholders as well as employees. * + Chair- 
man Gary, of the United States Steel Corporation, has always adhered 
to his original policy of what he terms reasonable prices and reasonable 
wages. He realized that without fair prices there would be tay oid 
ment and low wages. When the depression began, certain of the inde- 

endents entered into a cut-throat price war, and steel was sold far 

low cost of production. The industry needed a stabilizer, but with 
a dozen or more big companies competing against each other demorali- 
zation was in order, not only for the companies but for the employees 
I ith two big steel combinations in the fleld prices 
should be more uniform, 

It would appear from this account that during the past year 
there has actually been some competition in the steel industry, 
and that this strange phenomenon, which had been unknown 
since the formation of the Steel Trust and the inauguration of 
the Gary dinners, has greatly discommoded the steel magnates. 
Believing that the Sherman Antitrust: Act is a dead letter, they 
have determined to eliminate this competition by bringing all 
the so-called independents together in one great. combination, 
where they will no longer be tempted to cut prices in order to 
keep their plants in operation. 

Of course, the United States Steel Corporation does not ob- 
ject to this merger. Why should it? As a matter of fact, 
there are strong indications in what is already known about 
this proposed merger that the same financial forces which 
formed and now control the United States Steel Corporation 
are also in charge of the creation of this new merger. I call 
your attention to the fact that the financing of this new Steel 
Trust is in the hands of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. The Committee on 
the Concentration of Control of Money and Credit, generally 
known as the Pujo Committee, reported in 1913 that the most 
active agents in forwarding and bringing about the concentra- 
tion of control of money, credit, and industry are J. P. Morgan 
& Co., First National Bank of New York, National City Bank of 
New York, Lee, Higginson & Co., of Boston and New York, 
Kidder, Peabody Co., of Boston and New York, and Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. 

The report showed that these great financial groups never 
acted alone on any large transaction, but invariably acted in 
combination and shared the spoils. This was admitted by Mr. 
George F. Baker in his testimony before the committee, under 
the examination of Mr. Samuel Untermyer, as shown by the 
following excerpt from the testimony: 

Q. (Mr. UnrerMysr.) But among these banking houses that we have 
named, is there not a strong and continuous community of interest in 
toe 3 and sale of securities? —A. (Mr. BAKER.) I think there is. 


ave always tried to deal with our friends rather than with people 
we do not know. 


There is every reason to believe, therefore, that, while Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. is the nominal financial agent in the creation of this 
consolidation, they are acting in concert with the financial 
interests which control the United States Steel Corporation. 
Reports in the financial journals demonstrate that the merger 
has already proceeded far enough to result in the elimination of 
competition and the fixing of prices upon a monopoly basis. The 
Wall Street Journal of April 28, 1922, says: 

While actual business placed with steel companies has shown some 
falling off in the past 10 days, prices continue strong, with some com- 
panies getting hig 88 daily. * * œ Carnegie Steel advancing 
plates to $1.60 a hundred pounds will fix minimum price at this 3 
compared with $1.50 a week ago. Other mills for the past week have 
not been willing to take new business under $1.60, not only on plates 
but on all other heavy rolled products as well. 

Here we have concrete evidence of the fixing of prices on a 
monopoly basis. “ Actual business,” says the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, has shown some falling off in the past 10 days,” but prices 
are advancing. Every business man, every child, in fact, knows 
that when business is falling off prices can not be advanced 
except by combination and conspiracy. Thus we see that even 
before the merger is completed a mere understanding between 
the different groups is sufficient to eliminate the competition 
which had been stimulated during the industrial depression 
and to bring about on a small scale the exploitation of the 
public through monopoly prices, which will be continued on a 
huge scale as soon as the merger is actually perfected. 

Wall Street knows that this will be e result, for the prices 
of the stocks of the corporations which are to be absorbed have 
been steadily rising ever since the merger was announced. The 
New York Times of April 29, 1922, says: 

The stocks traded in on the New York Stock Exchange of the inde- 
pendent steel companies which are to be Included in the“ seyen-company 
merger” advanced sharply yesterday in connection with reports in 
Wall Street that the deal might be consummated by the middle of May. 
Republic Iron and Steel, which is expected to take a aang etk in the 
gh price for the FAES sea 
wanna Steel rose 11 points and Midvale Steel 13. Stock of other steel 
companies not included in the proposed merger rose in sympathy, 

The consummation of this merger must be prevented, I say to 
the Senate. This is the age of steel. Iron and steel to-day lie 
ut the base of every human activity. Without steel our farms 


toward complete monopoly of 


can not be cultivated, our railroads would cease to operate, our 
industries would be prostrated, and our very homes could not 
be built. The men who control this basic commodity control the 
Nation. A little more than 20 years ago they secured complete 
control of one-half the industry by the formation of a corpora- 
tion so great that it staggered the Nation. They could control 
the other half of the industry only by agreements and under- 
standings with the so-called independent companies. These agree- 
ments, arrived at through the medium of the Gary dinners, 
worked well during the periods of prosperity; but they were in- 
convenient and, like all these gentlemen’s agreements, were apt 
to be broken when in periods of depression there was a scramble 
for business. To-day they are proposing to bring the other half 
of the industry under one consolidated control; so that in future, 
instead of operating through the medium of understandings to 
which there were a dozen or more parties, they will be able to 
make firm and binding agreements between the two great cor- 
porations which will dominate the industry. Gary dinners will 
no longer be necessary. Instead, the heads of the two great 
corporations will be able to sit down at a lunch table and with- 
out fear of detection fix the price of every pound of steel sold in 
the United States, On this point the New York Commercial of 
May 10, 1922, says: 

The effect would be to place the steel business of the country in the 
hands of two large concerns in the ratio of about 60 and 40. 

Mr. President, at this point I wish to read an extract from 
a letter received this morning from a prominent banker. I 
regret that I have not permission to use his name in that con- 
nection, at least not at this time, because I am certain that it 
would strongly impress the Senate and the country. In this 
letter, dated May 11, 1922, he says: 

Dran Senator LA Fouusrrz: I have read with much interest in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of May 8 the resolution offered by you in 
regard to proposed plans for the further consolidation of leading steel 
and iron corporations, and in the interest of the country I earnestly 
hope that ways and means may be found to prevent this further stride 
covers e steel and iron interests of the United 

In my opinion the object aimed at by the promoters of this consoli- 

dation is not the securing of a higher efficiency in the production of 
steel and iron through „the use of more modern processes and im- 
roved machinery, but the prime object is, I believe, to place in the 
ands of a small executive committee or a few men the power, first, 
to control the selling price of these essentials of life, and, second, to 
control more effectively the wages to be paid to the workingman. 

If this scheme goes through it will be very much easier for the head 
of the United States Steel Corporation and the head of a new trust 
about to be formed to control the prices of steel and iron and the wages 
of labor than it would be if the boards of directors and executive 
officers of half a dozen or more corporations had to be consulted. 
have had practical experience with steel and iron manufacturers, and 
I know whereof I speak. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Has the Senator investigated the 
labor situation to ascertain whether or not the Steel Trust still 
works its men on Sunday? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have no information on that subject 
of later date than the report of the interchurch investigation 
which was issued something like a year or a year and a half 
ago. At that time it is my recollection that they found that 
something more than one-third, possibly it was as much as one- 
half, of the total number of the employees of the corporation 
were required to work 12 hours a day, 7 days in the week, and 
at a wage which the investigators found to be below the stand- 
ard fixed by the Labor Department of the Federal Government 
as necessary to maintain a family in health and decency. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. In view of the question asked by the Senator 
from Georgia, I will say that within the last two or three days 
I have had a letter, in the form of a petition, from the em- 
ployees of some of the steel companies, asking the Committee 
on Education and Labor to investigate conditions of working 
hours and of labor in steel plants. They stated in this letter 
or petition that they were now working 12 hours a day. I 
do not know what the real facts are. I only state what the 
petition or letter stated. I was greatly surprised to find they 
were working 12 hours a day. I never had understood it had 
been limited, but the letter stated that they are now required 
to work 12 hours a day. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think the practice has been con- 
tinued. I think if an investigation is conducted by the com- 
mittee of which the distinguished Senator from Idaho is 
chairman it will be found that the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion now enforces and for many years has required thousands 
of its employees to work 12 hours a day and 7 days a week. 
Where labor has been able to secure better conditions under 
which to work and a more near approach to a sufficient wage 
upon which to maintain a family in health and decency, it has 
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not been through the willing concessions of the employer but 
it has been secured in all cases by collective bargaining through 
organization which the employees have maintained that they 
have been able to force or exact these improved conditions 
and shorter hours. 

I think I Will say right at this time and in this connection 
that the same thing is true whether the employees are working 
in protected or nonprotected industries. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. LA -FOLLETTE. I yield with pleasure to the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I wish to ask the Senator if his 
investigation has developed this fact, which is alleged to be 
true, that under the administration of Judge Gary there has 
been from time to time something like a special reward offered 
for special efforts, for the purpose of seeing how much the men 
could do if they speeded up on a certain day, and after that 
extra exertion in the hope of that extra reward, when they had 
speeded up all day the product of that day was fixed as the 
standard of what they must produce thereafter, because of the 
fact that they had proven they could produce that much? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is my recollection that the testimony 
taken in a number of investigations and the reports based 
thereon furnish ample confirmation of the suggestion made by 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. President, the formation of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration was illegal, and should have been prevented when it 
was first announced 20 years ago. This is not merely my opin- 
ion, It is an inescapable inference from the opinion which the 
Supreme Oourt of the United States rendered on March 1, 
1920, dismissing the suit against the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, one of the most remarkable and, to my mind, inde- 
fensible decisions ever rendered by any judicial tribunal. The 
majority opinion of the court is too long to be quoted, but I ask 
leave to print in the Recorp, in 8-point type, as an appendix to 
my remarks, the majority and dissenting opinions in this case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that order 
will be made. 

(See Appendix B.) 7 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It will be sufficient for present pur- 
poses to quote the summary of the majority decision contained 
in the dissenting opinion of Justice Day, concurred in by Jus- 
tices Pitney and Clarke. Justices Brandeis and McReynolds 
did not participate in this case. Justice Day, in summing up 
the majority opinion, used the following words: 
As I understand the conclusions of the court affirmin 
directing dismissal of the bill, they amount to this: 
binations, both the holdi company, and the subsidiaries which com- 
prise it, although organized in ip violation and bold defiance of the 
provisions of the act, nevertheless are immune from a decree effectu- 
ally ending the co nations and putting it out of their power to 
attain the unlawful purposes ht, because of some reasons of 
public policy requiring such conclusion. 

I digress just to say, parenthetically, Mr. President, that this 
is not my interpretation of the decision of the Supreme Court; 
it is the interpretation of the dissenting judges, and I am quot- 
ing the language of Mr. Justice Day. I quoté further, and ask 
Senators to listen to this: 

I know of no public policy which sanctions a violation of the law, 
nor of any inconyenience to trade, domestic or fo: „ which should 
have the effect of placing combinations, which have able to thus 
organize one of the sera tent industries of the country in deflance of 
law, in an impregnable position above the control of the law for- 


bidding such com tions. Such a conclusion does violence to the 


olicy which the law was intended to enforce, runs counter to the 


ecisions of the court, and necessarily results in a practical nullifica- 
tion of the act itself, 

That is the end of the comment of Mr. Justice Day and his 
associates who concurred in the dissenting opinion as to the 
meaning of the decision of the court in the United States Steel 
Corporation case, 

Justice Day, in this admirable summary of the majority de- 
cision, has omitted what is, to my mind, a most important and 
startling feature of the majority decision. As a matter of fact, 
the majority of the court not only held that the United States 
Steel Corporation was formed for the illegal purpose of achiev- 
ing a monopoly but that it was operated in defiance of law and 
for the suppression of competition and the fixing of prices 
down almost to the very day when the suit for its dissolution 
was filed. I quote from page 7 of the opinion of the majority 
of the Supreme Court, delivered by Justice McKenna; - 

8 therefore, was not achieved, and competitors had to be 
persuaded by pools, associations, trade meetings, and through the social 
form of dinners, all of them, it may be, violations of the law, but 
transient in their purpose and effect. They were scattered through the 
years from 1901—the year of the formation of the corporation—until 
1911, but after instances of success and failure were abandoned nine 
months before this suit was brought. 

Mr. Justice McKenna had reference, of course, to the Gary 
dinners. 


the decree 


Combining this passage from the majority opinion with Jus- 
tice Day’s summarization, we find in substance that although 
the Supreme Court held that the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion was “conceived in sin” and operated for the purpose of 
completely controlling prices down almost to the very day when 
it was dragged before the court, nevertheless the court held 
that it had grown so large and its ramifications were so exten- 
sive that its dissolution could not be contemplated. 

I will not pause to comment upon this decision. No man can 
read it without being convinced that the remarkable doctrines 
which it advances, if consistently applied, would not only 
annihilate the Sherman Act, as Justice Day says in his dissent- 
ing opinion, but would destroy the very foundations of justice 
and reduce the Nation to a condition of anarchy, in which the 
only law would be the law of might. 

I am quoting the decision now only to prove to you the neces- 
sity of acting to prevent the consummation of this new merger 
and to forestall the creation of an institution which the courts 
may be unwilling to dissolve on grounds of alleged public policy 
after the deed is accomplished. 

For a generation the Department of Justice in its adminis- 
tration of the Sherman Antitrust Act has proceeded upon the 
theory of locking the barn door after the horse has been 
stolen. They have permitted great trusts and combinations to 
be formed and become a part of the commercial life of the 
Nation, and have then sought at rare intervals by ineffectual 
processes to secure their dissolution. Even where the courts 
have ordered dissolution, this method has been ineffective’ 
Even if the processes of dissolution had been drastically ap- 
plied by the courts, it would have been, in all probability, with- 
out avail, for when competition has once been suppressed in 
an industry it is almost impossible effectively to restore it. 

I will digress for a moment to say, sir, that there never was 
a more perfect statute drawn by the hands of the statesmen of 
this Government than the Sherman antitrust law. I supple- 
ment that statement with this—and I invite contradiction— 
that since the law was written upon the statute books there 
never has been an honest attempt upon the part of any admin- 
istration to enforce it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. KING, There are records now in the Department of Jus- 
tice, as I am advised, showing flagrant violations of the Sherman 
antitrust law, which call not only for civil suits but for criminal 
indictments. When those indictments will be brought, when 
injunction proceedings will be instituted for the purpose of dis- 
Solving these criminal organizations I can not say. I have 
offered a resolution asking the Attorney General to tell us how 
much money he has received for this purpose, whom he has em- 
ployed, their names, what he is paying them, and what steps 
are being taken to enforce the Sherman antitrust law against 
criminal organizations that are throttling competition and im- 
posing their dominant and cruel will upon the people. 

Mr. LA FO Mr. President, I have gone into this 
matter heretofore in the Senate; I have laid before the Senate 
the list of prosecutions under each administration since the 
enactment of the law, and fully analyzed the proceedings taken 
in the several cases, and I arrived long ago at the conclusion, 
which I have previously asserted and now assert again, that 
there never has been an honest, sineere attempt on the part of 
any administration, Republican or Democratic, since the enact- 
ment of the Sherman antitrust law to enforce it. 

I say now, Mr. President, the procedure intended by John 
Sherman and his colleagues in Congress when they enacted the 
Sherman Antitrust Act in an attempt to protect the Nation 
from the growing power of monopoly was that action should 
be taken in advance of the complete formation of trusts and 
combinations. At least, that was one of the strongest provi- 
sions of the law, and, from some familiarity with the debates 
which took place at the time that law was enacted, I assert 
that it was strongly in the minds of the statesmen who framed 
and wrote that law upon the statute books that section 4 
would be probably the most useful section of the statute. 

They prescribed a simple and effective method of procedure. 
They well knew that an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure, so they wrote into section 4 of the act a specific authori- 
zation and direction for the Department of Justice to prevent 
and restrain monopolies and restraints of trade. Let me read 
this section to you: 


The several circuit courts of the United States are hereby invested 
with jurisdiction to prevent and restrain violations of this act; and 
it shall be the duty of the several district attorneys of the United 
States, in their respective districts, under the direction of the Attor- 
ney General, to institute proceedings in equity to prevent and restrain 
such violations. 


It will be noted that this section of the law does not merely 
empower the district attorneys to institute proceedings to pre- 
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vent combinations in restraint of trade but specifically provides 
that it is their duty so to do. 

In this connection it may be called to the attention of the 
Senate that it is not necessary for the Department of Justice 
in seeking the prevention of such a combination in restraint 
of trade to prove the commission of specific acts in violation of 
the statute. The Supreme Court itself has held in dealing 
with the packers’ combination in Swift & Co. v. United States 
(196 U. S. 396) that where an intent to achieve monopoly ex- 
ists it is not necessary to wait for the commission of specific 
illegal acts. In the words of the court— 

When that intent and the consequent dangerous probability exist, 
this statute—Sherman Act—like many others, and like the common 
law in some cases, directs itself against that dangerous probability as 
well as against the completed result. 

The intent to suppress competition in this case is clear and 
the dangerous probability of irretrievable injury to the Nation 
through the restraint of trade and commerce is imminent. 

It is with this sense of the dangerous probability of im- 
mense and inescapable injury to the Nation that I have drafted 
a resolution calling upon the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Department of Justice, the two branches of the Govern- 
ment which have jurisdiction in this field, to inform the Sen- 
ate what action they have taken, or do now propose to take, 
with reference to this matter. I have been careful in drafting 
this resolution to avoid any encroachment by the Congress upon 
the functions of the executive department. The resolution 
calls merely for information and for the opinion of the Attor- 
ney General as to the preventive line of action which I have 
outlined above. 

I feel that I can not too strongly urge the importance of the 
immediate passage of this resolution. The people of the United 
States are fast losing their faith in the efficacy of law and their 
confidence in our governmental institutions. If we fail to pass 
this resolution, it will be a notice to the people of the United 
States that their Representatives are not concerned to protect 
them from the encroachments of monopoly and are indifferent 
to their interests. 

I ask, therefore, at this time, Mr. President, unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the resolution. I am cer- 
tain that it will not provoke debate and that it can be disposed 
of in a few moments. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. Mr. President, with that understanding I 
will make no objection. I hope the resolution will be passed, 
and passed immediately. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 


APPENDIX A. 
{From New York World of April 28, 1922. 

MERGER Or SEVEN BIG STEEL COMPANIES NEAR COMPLETION—BILLION- 
DOLLAR COMBINE OF INDEPENDENTS EXPECTED WHEN 14 OFFICERS END 
INSPECTION TRIP—THEY AND ENGINEERS GO ON SPECIAL TRAIN 
Sunpay—Nerw Company WOULD RIVAL UNITED STATES STEEL—KUHN, 
LoEB & Co. WILL Dire FINANCING OF IT. 

Fourteen of the biggest independent steel manufacturers in 
the country, representing, through their companies, aggregate 
wealth of from $800,000,000 to $1,000,000,000, will leave here in a 
private train Sunday night for personal inspection of the plants 
and properties of seven companies. 

When the “ billion-dollar special” gets back to New York, 10 
days later, it is practically certain that the formation of a steel- 
producing organization second only to the Steel Trust itself will 
be officially announced. 

The financing of the operation, which is one of the most im- 
portant in recent years, is being handled by Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

MERGER LUNG CONSIDERED. 

The movement toward the combination of independent com- 
panies, dictated by the “ big-business“ urge for efficiency and 
reduced overhead expense, has been under way in one form or 
another for a decade, Merger talk almost ceased during the 
prosperous war years, when the independents had as much busi- 
ee as could be handled, but revived with the coming of lean 
times. 

This „ seven- company“ merger began to be considered seri- 
ously following the organization of the Midvale Steel & Ord- 
nance Co., a combination of several properties. It remained for 
Thomas L. Chadbourne, however, to bring the idea to a success: 
ful issue. 

Mr. Chadbourne is a member of the law firm of Chadbourne, 
Babbitt & Wallace, No. 14 Wall Street, and has been prominently 
identified with the formation of several successful industrial 
combinations. He was designated by the various steel inde- 
pendents interested in the combination to complete negotiations. 


The seven-company combination was his idea originally, and he 
has been responsible for putting it into execution. 
THE SEVEN COMPANIES. 


The companies whose progerties will make a formidable rival 
for’ the United States Steel Corporation are Midvale Steel & 
Ordnance Co., Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Republic Iron 
& Steel Co., Brier Hill Steel Co., Lackawanna Steel Co., Steel 
& Tube Co. of America, and the Inland Steel Co. 

The 14 executives who will make the trip, all of whom have 
made millions for themselves and their communities in the 
production of steel, are: William Ellis Corey, chairman, and 
A. C. Dinkey, president, of Midvale; John A. Topping, chairman, 
and Thomas Bray, president, of Republic; J. A. Campbell, 
president, and C. A. Robinson, vice president, of Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube; Moses Taylor, chairman, and George F. Downs, 
president, of Lackawanna; F. B. Kennedy, chairman, and James 
H. Grose, president, of Brier Hill; Clayton Mark, chairman, and 
Clarence Mark, vice president, of Steel & Tube; and L. E. 
Block, chairman, and P. D. Block, president, of Inland Steel, 

ENGINEERS TO ACCOMPANY THEM, 

The representatives of each of the seven companies will be 
accompanied by their own engineering staffs. Mr. Chadbourne, 
active sponsor of the entire plan, will also make the trip. 

The special train will be made up of two compartment cars, 
a dining car and baggage car. The first stop will be at Buffalo, 
where the Lackawanna plant is. Then the party will go to 
Youngstown, Ohio, to look over the properties of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown Steel & Tube Co., and Brier Hill 
Steel Co. 

From Youngstown the special will go to Johnstown, Pa., and 
Coatesville, Pa., at both of which places the Midvale Co, 
has plants. Chicago will be the next stop, the plants of Inland 
Steel and Steel & Tube being there. Then will come along a 
jump to Birmingham, Ala., where the Republic Iron & Steel has 
a plant. 

p HITCH WAS OVER VALUATIONS, 

The chief stumbling block in the way of effecting the com- 
bination heretofore has been difficulty in coming to agreement 
regarding the valuation of the various properties. It is under- 
stood that this obstacle has been practically surmounted. 
Valuation and financing have been considered at meetings held 
almost daily for several months. Although no official an- 
nouncement has been made, it is known that Mortimer L. Schiff 
has been active in the plan. 

No name has yet been selected for the new organization, 
although several have been suggested. It may be called the 
North American Steel Co. or the Federated Steel Companies. 
Organization is still far from complete and officers have not 
been selected. Headquarters will be in this city. 

EMPLOY MORE THAN 100,000. 

The companies making up the group produce 14.000,000 tons 
of ore annually, 10,000,000 tons of ingots, and 7,000,000 tons of 
finished products. More than 100,000 workers are employed in 
the various mills. Estimated annual business of the companies 
is more than $500,000,000, with estimated profits $50,000,000. 

In recent conferences on the merger the name of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Cerporation has been mentioned. This corporation 
will not be a part of the combination at this time, but it is said 
that the way is open for Bethlehem to come in later, if the seven- 
company plan is carried through successfully. The Bethlehem 
valuation runs into several hundred millions. Should Bethlehem 
come in, the organization would closely approach the United 
States Steel Corporation in size and importance. 

The combination is held in general favor, since it would un- 
doubtedly increase production and sales efficiency. The United 
States Steel Corporation has the advantage of mills situated 
all over the country, while its independent competitors have had 
to confine themselves to territories within reasonable distance 
from their respective mills. In this way the United States 
Steel Corporation has been able to bid anywhere for business. 
The independents have had to take freight rates and problems 
of traffic into consideration in submitting estimates, 

Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 6.—Ocroser TERM, 1919. 

The United States of America, appellant, v. United States Steel Cor- 
poration et al. Appeal from the District Court of the United States 
for the District of New Jersey. 

[March 1, 1920,] ; 

Mr. Justice McKenna delivered the opinion of the court. 

Suit against the Steel Corporation and certain other com- 
panies which it directs and controls by reason of the ownership 
of their stock, it and they being separately and collectively 
charged as violators of the Sherman Antitrust Act. 

It is prayed that it and they be dissolved because engaged in 
illegal restraint of trade and the exercise of monopoly. 
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Special charges of illegality and monopoly are made. and 
special redresses and remedies are prayed, among Others, that 
there be a prohibition of stock ownership and exercise of rights 
under such ownership, and that there shall be such orders and 
distribution of the stock and other properties as shall be in 
accordance with equity and good conscience and “shall effec- 
tuate the purpose of the antitrust act.” General relief is also 
prayed. 

The Steel Corporation is a holding company only; the other 
companies are the operating ones, manufacturers in the iron 
and steel industry, 12 in number. There are, besides, other 
corporations and individuals more or less connected in the 
activities of the other defendants that are alleged to be instru- 
ments or accomplices in their activities and offendings; and 
that these activities and offendings (speaking in general 
terms) extend from 1901 to 1911, when the bill was filed, and 
have illustrative periods of significant and demonstrated ille- 
gality. 

Issue is taken upon all these charges, and we see at a glance 
what detail of circumstances may be demanded, and we may 
find ourselves puzzled to compress them into an opinion that 
will not be of fatiguing prolixity. 

The case was heard in the district court by four judges. 
They agreed that the bill should be dismissed; they disagreed 
as to the reasons for it. (223 Fed: 55.) One opinion (written 
by Judge Buffington and concurred in by Judge MePherson) 
expressed the view that the Steel Corporation was not formed 
with the intention or purpose to monopolize or restrain trade 
and did not haye the motive or effect “to prejudice the public 
interest by unduly restricting competition or unduly obstruct- 
ing the course of trade.” The corporation, in view of the opin- 
ion, was an evolution, a natural consummation of the tendencies 
of the industry on account of changing conditions, practically 
a compulsion from “the metallurgical method of making steel 
and the physical method of handling it,” this method and the 
conditions consequent upon it tending to combinations of capital 
and energies rather than diffusion in independent action. And 
the concentration of powers (we are still representing the 
opinion) was only such as was deemed necessary, and imme- 
diately manifested itself in improved methods and products 
and in an increase of domestic and foreign trade. Indeed, an 
important purpose of the organization of the corporation was 
the building up of the export trade in steel and iron, which at 
that time was sporadic, the mere dumping of the products upon 
foreign markets. 

Not monopoly, therefore; was the purpose of the organization 
of the corporation but concentration of efforts with resultant 
economies and benefits. 

The tendency of the industry and the purpose of the cor- 
poration in yielding to it was expressed in comprehensive con- 
densation by the word “ integration,” which signifies continuity 
in the processes of the industry from ore mines to the finished 
product. 

All considerations deemed pertinent were expressed and their 
influence was attempted to be assigned, and, while conceding 
that the Steel Corporation after its formation in times of finan- 
cial disturbance, entered into informal agreements or poder- 
standings with its competitors to maintain prices, they termi- 
nated with their occasions, and, as they had ceased to exist, the 
court was not justified in dissolving the corporation. 

The other opinion (by Judge Woolley and concurred in by 
Judge Hunt, 223 Fed. 161) was in some particulars in antithe- 
sis to Judge Buffington’s. The view was expressed that 
neither the Steel Corporation nor the preceding combinations, 
which were in a sense its antetypes, had the justification of 
industrial conditions, nor were they or it impelled by the neces- 
sity for integration, or compelled to unite in comprehensive 
enterprise because such had become a condition of success under 
the new order of things. 

On the contrary, that the organizers of the corporation and 
the preceding companies had illegal purpose from the very be- 
ginning, and the corporation became “a combination of com- 
binations by which, directly or indirectly, approximately 180 
independent concerns were brought under one business control,” 
which, measured by the amount of production, extended to 80 
or 90 per cent of the entire output of the country, and that its 
purpose was to secure great profits which were thought possible 
in the light of the history of its constituent combinations, and 
to accomplish permanently what those combinations had demon- 
strated could be accomplished temporarily, and thereby monopo- 
lize and restrain trade, t 


1 As bearing upon the power obtained and what the corporation did 
we give other citations from Judge Woolley’s opinion as follows: 

“ The ore reserves Sogian by the W at and subsequent to 
Us organization; the relation which such reserves bear to ore bodies 
then existing and subsequently discovered, and their. bearing upon the 


The organizers, however (we are still representing the opin- 
ion), underestimated the opposing conditions, and at the very 
beginning the corporation, instead of relying upon its own power, 
sought and obtained the assistance and the cooperation of its: 
competitors (the independent companies). In other words, the 
view was expressed that the testimony did “not show that the 
corporation in and of itself ever possessed or exerted sufficient 
power when acting alone to control prices of the products: of 
the industry.” Its power was efficient only when in coopera- 
tion with its competitors, and hence it concerted with them in 
the expedients of pools, associations, trade meetings, and finally 
in a system of dinners inaugurated in 1907 by the president of 
the company, E. H. Gary; and called “the Gary dinners.” The 
dinners were congregations of producers and “ were nothing 
but trade meetings,” successors of the other means of associated 
action and control through such action. They were instituted 
first in “ stress of panic,” but their potency being demonstrated, 
they were afterwards called to control prices “in periods of 
industrial calm.” They were pools without penalties” and 
more efficient in stabilizing prices. But it was the further 
declaration that “when joint action was either refused or 
withdrawn the corporation's prices were controlled by com- 
petition.” . 

The corporation, it was said, did not at any time abuse the 
power or ascendency it It resorted to none of the 
brutalities or tyrannies that the cases illustrate of other com- 
binations. It did not secure freight rebates; it did not increase 
its profits by reducing the wages of its employees—whatever it 
did was not at the expense of labor; it did not increase its 
profits by lowering the quality of its products, nor create an 
artificial scarcity of them; it did not oppress or coerce its 
competitors—its competition, though vigorous, was fair; it did 
not undersell its competitors in some localities by reducing its 
prices there below those maintained- elsewhere, or require its 
customers to enter into contracts limiting their purchases or 
restricting them in resale prices; it did not obtain customers 
by secret rebates or departures from its published prices; there 
was no evidence that it attempted to crush its competitors or 
drive them out of the market, nor did it take customers from 
is competitors by unfair means, and in its competition it seemed 
to make no difference between large and small competitors. 
Indeed, it is said in many ways and illustrated that “instead of 
relying upon its own power to fix and maintain prices, the 
corporation, at its very beginning, sought and obtained the 
assistance of others.” It combined its power with that of its 
competitors, It did not have power in and of itself, and the 
control it exerted was only in and by association with its com- 
petitors. Its offense, therefore, such as it was, was not different 
from theirs and was distinguished from “theirs only in the 
leadership it assumed in promulgating and perfecting the 
policy.” This leadership it gave up and it had ceased to offend 
against the law before this suit was brought. It was hence 
concluded that it should be distinguished from its organizers 
and that their intent and unsuccessful attempt should not be 
attributed to it, that it “in and of itself is not now and has 
never been a monopoly or a combination in restraint of trade,” 
and a decree of dissolution should not be entered against it. 

This summary of the opinions, given necessarily in para- 
phrase, does not adequately represent their ability and strength, 
but it has value as indicating the contentions of the parties and 


uestion of monopoly of raw materials, are matters which have been 
—— in the preceding opinion, and with the reasoning as well as 
with the conclusion that the corporation has not a monopoly of the 
raw materials of the steel 5 I am in entire accord. 

“Further inquiring whether the corporation inherent! Sesses 
monopolistic power attention is next ven to its propo m of the 
manufacture and sale of finished iron and steel products of the in- 
dustry. Upon this subject. there is a great volume of testimony, a 
detailed consideration of which in an opinion would be quite inex- 
cusable. As a last analysis of this testimony, it is sufficient to say it 
shows 8 as was the corporation, and substantial as was its 
proportion of the business of the industry, the corporation was not 
able in the first 10 years of its history to maintain its ition in the 
increase trade. During that period its proportion of the domestic 
business decreased from 50.1 per cent to 40.9 per cent, and its increase 
of business during that od was but 40.6 per cent of its original 
volume. Its increase of business, measured by percentage, was ex- 
ceeded 17 eight of its competitors, whose increase of business, likewise 
measu by percentage, ranged from 63 to 8,779. This disparity in 
the increase of production Indicates that the power of the corporation 
is not commensurate with its sixe, and that the size and the consequent 
power of the corporation are not sufficient to retard prosperous growth 
of efficient competitors. 

“Prom the vast amount of testimony it is conclusively shown that 
the Steel Corporation did not attempt to exert a power, if such it 
—— to oppress and destroy its competitors, and it is likewise 

isclosed by the history of the industry subsequent to the organization 
of the corporation that if It had made such an attempt it would bave 
failed. It is also shown by the testimony that, acting independently 
and relying alone upon its power and wealth, great as they were, 
the corporation has never been able to dominate the steel industry by 
sms 


the supply of raw materials, restraining production of 
products, 


or enhancing and maintaining the prices of either.” 
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the ultimate propositions to which the contentions are ad- 
dressed. The opinions indicate that the evidence admits of dif- 
ferent deductions as to the genesis of the corporation and the 
purpose of its organizers, but only of a single deduction as to 
the power it attained and could exercise. Both opinions were 
clear and confident that the power of the corporation never did 
and does not now reach to monopoly, and their review of the 
evidence and our independent. examination of it enables us to 
elect between their respective estimates of it, and we concur in 
the main with that of Judges Woolley and Hunt. And we add 
no comment, except it may be that they underestimated the 
influence of the tendency and movement to integration, the ap- 
preciation of the necessity or value of the continuity of manu- 
facture from the ore to the finished product. And there was 
such a tendency, and though it can not be asserted it had become 
a necessity, it had certainly become a facility of industrial 
progress. There was, therefore, much to urge it and give ineen- 
tive to conduct that could accomplish it. From the nature and 
properties of the industry the processes of production were 
something more than the stage and setting of the human activi- 
ties. They determined to an extent those activities, furnished 
their motives, and gave test of their quality, not, of course, that 
the activities could get any immunity from size or resources, 
or energies, whether exerted in integrated plants or diversified 
ones. 

The eontentions of the case, therefore, must be judged by the 
requirements of the law, not by accidental or adventitious cir- 
cumstances. But what are such circumstances? We have seen 
that it was the view of the district court that size was such a 
circumstance and had no accusing or excusing influence. The 
contention of the Government is to the contrary. Its assertion 
is that the size of the corporation being the result of a “ combi- 
nation of powerful and able competitors” had become substan- 
tially dominant.” in the industry and illegal. And that this was 
determined. The companies combined, is the further assertion, 
had already reached a high degree of efficiency, and in their 
independence were factors in production and competition, ceased 
to be such when brought under the regulating control of the 
corporation, which by uniting them offended the law, and that 
the organizers of the corporation “had in mind the specific 
purposes of the restraint of trade and the enormous profits 
resulting from that restraint.” 

It is the contention of the corporation opposing those. of the 
Government and denying the illegal purposes charged against it, 
that the industry demanded qualities and an enterprise that 
lesser industries do not demand, and must have a corresponding 
latitude and facility. Indeed, it is insisted that the industry 
had practically, to quote the words of Judge Buffington, he quot- 
ing those of a witness, “‘ reached the limit, or nearly, at which 
economies from a metallurgical or mechanical standpoint could 
be made effective,” and that instead, as was then the prac- 
tice, of having one mill make 10 or 20 or 50 products, the great- 
est economy would result from one mill making one product and 
making that produet continuously.“ In other words, there was 
a necessity for integration and rescue from the old conditions— 
from their Iimprovidence and waste of effort—and that in redress 
of the conditions the corporation was formed, its purpose and 
effect being “salvage, not monopoly,” to quote the words of 
counsel. It was, is the insistence, the conception of ability, 
“a vision of a great business which should embrace all lines 
of steel and all processes of manufacture, from the ore to the 
finished product, and which by reason of the economies thus 
to be effected and the diversity of products it would be able to 
offer could successfully compete in all the markets of the world.” 
It is urged further that to the discernment of that great pos- 
sibility was added a courage that dared attempt its accomplish- 
ment, and the conception and the courage made the formation 
of the corporation notable but did not make it illegal. 

We state the contentions; we do not have to discuss them or 
review the arguments advanced for their acceptance or repul- 
sion. That is done, in the opinions of the district judges, and we 
may well despair to supplement the force of their representation 
of the conditions antecedent to the formation of the corporation 
and in what respect and extent its formation changed them. 

Of course, in that representation and its details there is 
guidance to decision, but they must be rightly estimated to 
judge of what they persuade. Our present purpose is not 
retrospect for itself, however instructive, but practical decision 
upon existing conditions that we may not by their disturbance, 
produce, or even risk, consequences of a concern that can not 
now be computed. In other words, our consideration should 
be of not what the corporation had power to do or did, but 
what it has now power to do and is doing, and what judgment 
shall be now pronounced—whether its dissolution as the Gov- 


re prays, or the dismissal of the suit as the corporation 
nsis . 

The alternatives are perplexing, involve conflicting consider- 
ations, which, regarded in isolation, have diverse tendencies. 
We have seen that the judges of the district court unanimously 
concurred iw the view that the corporation did not achieve 
monopoly, and such is our deduction, and it is against monopoly 
that the statute is directed, not against an expectation of it, 
but against its realization, and it is certain that it was not 
realized. The opposing conditions were underestimated. The 
power attained was much greater than that possessed by any 
one competitor—it was not greater than that possessed by all 
of them. Monopoly, therefore, was not achieved, and com- 
petitors had to be persuaded by pools, ‘associations, trade 
meetings, and through the social form of dinners, all of them, 
it may be, violations of the law, but transient in their purpose 
and effect. They were scattered through the years from 1901 
—the year of the formation of the corporation—until 1911, 
but, after instances of success and failure, were abandoned 
nine months before this suit was brought. 

There is no evidence that the abandonment was in prophecy 
of or dread of suit; and the illegal practices have not been 
resumed, nor is there any evidence of an intention to resume 
them, and certainly no “dangerous probability” of their re- 
sumption, the test for which Swift & Co. v. United States (196 
U. S. 896) is cited. It is our conclusion, therefore, as it was 
that of the judges below, that the practices were abandoned 
from a conviction of their futility, from the operation of forces 
that were not understood or were underestimated, and the 
case is not peculiar. And we may say in passing that the 
Government can not fear their resumption, for it did not avail 
itself of the offer of the district court to retain jurisdiction 
of the cause in order that if illegal acts should be attempted 
they could be restrained. 

What, then, can now be urged against the corporation? Can 
comparisons in other regards be made with its competitors and 
by such comparisons, guilty or innocent, existence be assigned 
it? It is greater in size and productive power than any of its 
competitors, equal or nearly equal to them all, but its power over 
prices: was not and is not commensurate with its power to 
produce, 

It is true there is some testimony tending to show that the 
corporation had such power, but there was also testimony and 
a course of action tending strongly to the contrary. The con- 
flict was by the Judges of the district court unanimously re- 
solved against the existence of that power, and in doing so they 
but gave effect to the greater weight of the evidence. It is 
certain that no such power was exerted. On the contrary, the 
only attempt at a fixation of prices was, as early said, through 
an appeal to and confederation with competitors, and the 
record shows, besides that, when competition occurred it was 
not in pretence, and the corporation declined in productive 
powers—the competitors growing either agatnst or in con- 
sequence of the competition. If against the competition, we 
have an instance of movement against what the Government 
insists was an irresistible force; if in consequence of competi- 
tion, we have an illustration of the adage that “ competition is 
the life of trade” and is not easily repressed. The power of 
monopoly in the corporation under either illustration is an 
untenable accusation. 

We may pause here for a moment to notice illustrations of 
the Government of the purpose of the corporation, instancing 
its acquisition after its formation of control over the Shelby. 
Steel Tube Co., the Union Steel Co., and, subsequently, the 
Tennessee Co. There is dispute over the reasons for these ac- 
quisitions which we shall not detail. There is, however, an 
important circumstance in connection with that of the Ten- 
nessee Co., which is worthy to be noted. It was submitted to 
President Roosevelt and he gave it his approval. His ap- 
proval, of course, did not make it legal, but it gives assurance 
of its legality, and we know from his earnestness in the public 
welfare he would have approved of nothing that had even a 
tendency to its detriment. And he testified he was not deceived 
and that he believed that “ the Tennessee coal and iron people 
had a property which was almost worthless in their hands, 
nearly worthless to them, nearly worthless to the communities 
in which it was situated, and entirely worthless to any financial 
institution that had the securities the minute that any panic 
came, and that the only way to give value to it was to put it 
in the hands of people whose possession of it would be a guar- 
anty that there was value to it.” Such being the emergency 
it seems like an extreme accusation to say that the corporation 
which relieved it, and, perhaps, rescued the company and the 
communities dependent upon it from disaster, was urged by 
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unworthy motives. Did illegality attach afterwards and how? 
And what was the corporation to do with the property? Let 
it decay in desuetude or develop its capabilities and resources? 
In the development, of course, there would be profit to the 
corporation, but there would be profit as well to the world. 
For this reason President Roosevelt sanctioned the purchase, 
and it would seem a distempered view of purchase and result 
to regard them as violations of law. 

From this digression we return to the consideration of the 
conduct of the corporation to its competitors. Besides the cir- 
cumstances which we have mentioned there are others of pro- 
bative strength. The company’s officers, and, as well, its com- 
petitors and customers, testified that its competition was 
genuine, direct, and vigorous, and was reflected in prices and 
production. No practical witness was produced by the Gov- 
ernment in opposition. Its contention is based on the asserted 
size and dominance of the corporation—alleged power for evil, 
not the exertion of the power in evil. Or, as counsel put it, “a 
combination may be illegal because of its purpose; it may be 
illegal because it acquires a dominating power, not as a result 
of normal growth and development, but as a result of a com- 
bination of competitors.” Such composition and its resulting 
power constitute, in the view of the Government, the offense 
against the law, and yet it is admitted “no competitor came 
forward and said he had to accept the Steel Corporation's 
prices.” But this absence of complaint counsel urge against 
the corporation. Competitors, it is said, followed the corpora- 
tion’s prices because they made money by the imitation. In- 
deed, the imitation is urged as an evidence of the corporation's 
power. Universal imitation,” counsel assert, “is an evidence 
of power.” In this concord of action, the contention is, there 
is the sinister dominance of the corporation—‘its extensive 
control of the industry is such that the others—independent 
companies—follow.” Counsel, however, admit that there was 
“occasionally” some competition, but rejects the suggestion 
that it extended practically to a war between the corporation 
and the independents. Counsel say, “ They—the corporation is 
made a plural—called a few; they called 200 witnesses out of 
some 40,000 customers, and they expect with that customer 
evidence to overcome the whole train of price movement shown 
since the corporation was formed.” And by “movement of 
prices,” counsel explained, “as shown by the published prices 
+ + they were the ones that the competitors were main- 
taining all during the interval.” 

It would seem that “200 witnesses” would be fairly repre- 
sentative. Besides, the balance of the “40,000 customers was 
open to the Government to draw upon. Not having done so, is 
it not permissible to infer that none would testify to the exist- 
ence of the influence that the Government asserts? At any 
rate, not one was called, but instead the opinion of an editor 
of a trade journal is adduced and that of an author and teacher 
of economics, whose philosophical deductions had, perhaps, for- 
tification from experience as deputy commissioner of corpora- 
tions and as an employee in the bureau of corporations. His 
deduction was that when prices are constant through a definite 
period an artificial influence is indicated; if they vary during 
such a period, it is a consequence of competitive conditions. It 
has become an aphorism that there is danger of deception in 
generalities, and in a case of this importance we should have 
something surer for judgment than speculation, something more 
than a deduction equivocal of itself even though the facts it 
rests on or asserts were not contradicted. If the phenomena 
of production and prices were as easily resolved as the witness 
implied much discussion and much literature have been wasted, 
and some of the problems that are now distracting the world 
would be given composing solution. Of course, competition 
affects prices, but it is only one among other influences and 
does not more than they, register itself in definite and legible 
effect. 

We magnify the testimony by its consideration. Against it 
competitors, dealers, and customers of the corporation testify 
in multitude that no adventitious interference was employed 
to either fix or maintain prices, and that they were constant or 
varied according to natural conditions. Can this testimony be 
minimized or dismissed by inferring that, as intimated, it is an 
evidence of power not of weakness and power exerted not only 
to suppress competition but to compel testimony, is the neces- 
sary inference, shading into perjury to deny its exertion? The 
situation is indeed singular, and we may wonder at it, wonder 
that the despotism of the corporation, so baneful to the world 
in the representation of the Government, did not produce pro- 
testing victims, 

But there are other paradoxes. The Government does not 
hesitate to present contradictions, though only one can be true, 
such being, we were told in our school books, the “ principle 


of contradiction.” In one competitors—the independents—are 
represented as oppressed by the superior power of the corpora- 
tion; in the other they are represented as ascending to opulence 
by imitating that power's prices, which they could not do if at 
disadvantage from the other conditions of competition; and yet 
confederated action is not asserted. If it were this suit would 
take on another cast. 

The competitors would cease to be the victims of the corpora- 
tion and would become its accomplices. And there is no other 
alternative. The suggestion that lurks in the Government's 
contention that the acceptance of the corporation’s prices is the 
submission of impotence to irresistible power is, in view of the 
testimony of the competitors, untenable. They, as we have 
seen, deny restraint in any measure or illegal influence of any 
kind. The Government, therefore, is reduced to the assertion 
that the size of the corporation, the power it may haye—not the 
exertion of the power—is an abhorrence to the law, or, as the 
Government says, The combination embodied in the corpora- 
tion unduly restrains competition by its necessary effect [the 
italics is the emphasis of the Government], and therefore is 
unlawful regardless of purpose.” “A wrongful purpose,” the 
Government adds, “is matter of aggravation.” The illegality is 
statical, purpose or movement of any kind only its emphasis, 
To assent to that, to what extremes would we be led? Competi- 
tion consists of business activities and ability—they make its 
life; but there may be fatalities in it. Are the activities to be 
encouraged when militant and suppressed or regulated when 
triumphant because of the dominance attained? To such pater- 
nalism the Government's contention, which regards power rather 
than its use the determining consideration, seems to conduct. 
Certainly conducts, we may say, for it is the inevitable logic 
of the Government’s contention that competition must not only 
be free but that it must not be pressed to the ascendency of 4 
competitor, for in ascendency there is the menace of monopoly. 

We have pointed out that there are several of the Govern- 
ment's contentions which are difficult to represent or measure, 
and the one we are now considering—that is, the power is 
“unlawful regardless of purpose”—is another of them. It 
seems to us that it has for its ultimate principle and justifica- 
tion that strength in any producer or seller is a menace to the 
public interest and illegal because there is potency in it for mis- 
chief. The regression is extreme, but short of it the Govern- 
ment can not stop. The fallacy it conveys is manifest. 

The corporation was formed in 1901; no act of aggression 
upon its competitors is charged against it; it confederated with 
them at times in offense against the law, but abandoned that 
before this suit Was brought, and since 1911 no act in violation 
of law can be established against it except its existence be such 
an act. This is urged, as we have seen, and that the interest 
of the public is involved and that such interest is paramount 
to corporation or competitors. Granted—though it is difficult 
to see how there can be restraint of trade when there is no 
restraint of competitors in the trade nor complaints by cus- 
tomers—how can it be worked out of the situation and through 
what proposition of law? Of course, it calls for nothing other 
than a right application of the law, and, to repeat what we 
have said above, shall we declare the law to be that size is 
an offense even though it minds its own business, because what 
it does is imitated? The corporation is undoubtedly of impres- 
sive size, and it takes an effort of resolution not to be affected 
by it or to exaggerate its influence. But we must adhere to 
the law, and the law does not make mere size an offense or 
the existence of unexerted power an offense. It, we repeat, 
requires overt acts and trusts to its prohibition of them and 
its power to repress or punish them, It does not compel com- 
petition nor require all that is possible. 

Admitting, however, that there is pertinent strength in the 
propositions of the Government, and in connection with them, 
we recall the distinction we made in the Standard Oil case 
(221 U. S. 1, 77) between acts done in violation of the statute 
and a condition brought about which “in and of itself is not 
only a continued attempt to monopolize, but also a monopoliza- 
tion.” In such case we declared, “The duty to enforce the 
statute” required “the application of broader and more con- 
trolling" remedies than the other. And the remedies applied 
conformed to the declaration; there was prohibition of future 
acts, and there was dissolution of “the combination found to 
exist in violation of the statute” in order to “neutralize the 
extension and continually operating force which the possession 
of the power unlawfully obtained” had “brought” and would 
“continue to bring about.” 

Are the case and its precepts applicable here? The Steel 
Corporation by its formation united under one control com- 
peting companies, and thus, it is urged, a condition was brought 
about in violation of the statute, and therefore illegal, and 
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became a “continually operating force ” with the “ possession of 
power unlawfully obtained.” 

But there are countervailing considerations. We have seen 
whatever there was of wrong intent could not be executed, 
whatever there was of evil effect was discontinued before this 
suit was brought, and this, we think, determines the decree, 
We say this in full realization of the requirements of the law. 

It is clear in its denunciation of monopolies and equally 
clear in its direction that the courts of the Nation shall pre- 
vent and restrain them (its language is “to prevent and 
restrain violations of” the act), but the command is neces- 
sarily submissive to the conditions which may exist and the 
usual powers of a court of equity to adapt its remedies to those 
conditions. In other words, it is not expected to enforce ab- 
stractions and de injury thereby, it may be, to the purpose of 
the law. It is this flexibility of discretion—indeed, essential 
function—that makes its value in our jurisprudence—value in 
this case as in others. We do not mean to say that the law 
is not its own nreasure and that it can be disregarded, but 
only that the appropriate relief in each instance is remitted 
to a court of equity to determine, not—and let us be explicit in 
this—to advance a policy contrary to that of the law but in 
submission to the law and its policy and in execution of both. 
And it is certainly a matter for consideration that there was 
no legal attack on the corporation until 1911, 10 years after its 
formation and the commencement of its career. We do not, 
however, speak of the delay simply as to its time or that there 
is estoppel in it because of its time, but on account of what was 
done during that time—the many millions of dollars spent, the 
development made, and the enterprises undertaken, the invest- 
ments by the public that had been invited and are not to be 
ignored. And what of the foreign trade that has been developed 
and exists? The Government, with some inconsistency, it 
seems to us, would remove this from the decree of dissolution. 
Indeed, it is pointed out that under congressional legislation in 
the Webb Act the foreign trade of the corporation is reserved 
to it. And, further, it is said that the corporation has con- 
structed a company called the Products Co., which can be 
“very easily preserved as a mediunr through which the steel 
business might reach the balance of the world,” and that in 
the decree of “dissolution that could be provided.” This is 
supplemented by the suggestion that not only the Steel Cor- 
poration “but other steel makers of the country could func- 
tion through an instrumentality created under the Webb 
Act.” 

The propositions and suggestions do not commend them- 
selves. We do not see how the Steel Corporation can be such a 
beneficial instrumentality in the trade of the world and its 
beneficence preserved and yet be such an evil instrumentality 
in the trade of the United States that it must be destroyed. 
And by whom and how shall all the adjustments of preservation 
or destruction be made? How can the corporation be sustained 
and its power of control over its subsidiary companies be 
retained and exercised in the foreign trade and given up in 
the domestic trade? The Government presents no solution of 
the problem. Counsel realize the difficulty and seem to think 
that its solution or its evasion is in the suggestion that the 
Steel Corporation and “other steel makers could function 
through an instrunrentality created under the Webb Act.” But 
we are confronted with the necessity of immediate judicial 
action under existing laws, not action under laws that have 
not been and may not be enacted. We must now decide, and 
we see no guide to decision in the propositions of the Gov- 
ernment, 

The Government, however, tentatively presents a proposition 
which has some tangibility. It subnrits that certain of the 
subsidiary companies are so mechanically equipped and so 
officially directed as to be released and remitted to independent 
action and individual interests and the competition to which 
such interests prompt without any disturbance to business. 
The companies are enumerated, ‘They are the Carnegie Steel 
Co. (a combination of the old Carnegie Co., the National Steel 
Co., and the American Steel Co.), the Federal Steel Co., the 
Tennessee Oo., and the Union Steel Co. (a combination of the 
Union Steel Co., of Donora, Pa., Sharon Steel Co., of Sharon, 
Pa., and Sharon Tin Plate Co.). They are fully integrated, it 
is said, possess their own supplies, facilities of transportation, 
and distribution. They are subject only to the Steel Cor- 
poration, is in effect the declaration, in nothing but its control 
of their prices. We may say parenthetically that they are de- 


fendants in the suit and charged as offenders, and we have 
the strange circumstance of violators of the law being urged 
to be used as expedients of the law. 

But let us see what guide to a procedure of dissolution of 
the corporation and the dispersion as well of its subsidiary conr- 


panies—for they are asserted to be illegal cembinations—is 
prayed. And the fact must not be overlooked or underesti- 
mated. The prayer of the Government calls for not only a dis- 
ruption of present conditions but the restoration of the con- 
ditions of 20 years ago, if not literally, substantially. Is, there 
guidance to this in the Standard Oil case and the Tobacco case? 
As an element in determining the answer we shall have to 
compare the cases with that at bar, but this can only be done 
in a general way. And the law necessarily must be kept in 
mind. No other comment of it is necessary. It has received 
so much exposition that it and all it prescribes and proscribes 
should be considered as a consciously directing presence. 

The Standard Oil Co. had its origin in 1882, and through 
successive forms of combinations and agencies it progressed 
in illegal power to the day of the decree, even attempting 
to circumvent by one of its forms the decision of a court 
against it. And its methods in using its power was of the 
kind that Judge Woolley described as brutal,“ and of which 
practices he said the Steel Corporation was absolutely guiltless. 
We have enumerated them, and this reference to them is 
enough. And of the practices this court said no disinterested 
mind could doubt that the purpose was “to drive others from 
the field and to exclude them from their right to trade and 
thus accomplish the mastery which was the end in view.” It 
was further said that what was done and the final culmination 
“in the plan of the New Jersey corporation” made “ manifest 
the continued existence of the intent * * * and impelled 
the expansion of the New Jersey corporation.” It was to this 
corporation, which represented the power and ‘purpose of all 
that preceded, that the suit was addressed and the decree of 
the court was to apply. What we have quoted contrasts that 
case with this. The contrast is further emphasized by pointing 
out how, in the case of the New Jersey corporation, the original 
wrong was reflected in and manifested by the acts which fol- 
lowed the organization, as described by the court. It said: 
“The exercise of the power which resulted from that organiza- 
tion fortifies the foregoing conclusions (as to monopoly, etc.), 
since the development which came, the acquisition here and 
there which ensued of every efficient means by which com- 
petition could have been asserted, the slow but resistless 
methods which followed by which means of transportation 
were absorbed and brought under control, the system of mar- 
keting which was adopted, by which the country was divided 
into districts and the trade in each district in oil was turned 
over to the designated corporation within the combination and 
all others were excluded, all lead the mind up to a conviction 
of a purpose and intent which we think is so certain as practi- 
cally to cause the subject not to be within the domain of 
reasonable contention.” 

The Tobacco Co. case has the same bad distinctions as the, 
Standard Oil case. The illegality in which it was formed 
{there were two American Tobacco Cos., but we use the name 
as designating the new company as representing the combina- 
tions of the suit] continued, indeed progressed in intensity and 
defiance to the moment of decree. And it is the intimation of 
the opinion, if not its direct assertion, that the formation of 
the company (the word“ combination” is used) was preceded 
by the intimidation of a trade war “ inspired by one or more of 
the minds which brought about and became parties to that 
combination.” In other words the purpose of the combination 
was signaled to competitors and the choice presented to them 
was submission or ruin, to become parties to the illegal enter- 
prise or be driven “out of the business.” This was the pur- 
pose and the achievement, and the processes by which achieved 
this court enumerated to be the formation of new companies, 
taking stock in others to “obscure the result actually attained, 
but always to monopolize and retain power in the hands of 
the few and mastery of the trade; putting control in the hands 
of seemingly independent corporations as barriers to the entry - 
of others into the trade; the expenditure of millions upon 
millions in buying out plants, not to utilize them, but to close - 
them; by constantly recurring stipulations by which numbers 
of persons, whether manufacturers, stockholders, or employees, 
were required to bind themselves, generally for long periods, 
not to compete in the future. In the Tobacco case, therefore, 
as in the Standard Oil case, the court had to deal with a per- 
sistent and systematic lawbreaker masquerading under legal 
forms, and which not only had to be stripped of its disguises 
but arrested in its illegality. A decree of dissolution was the 
manifest instrumentality and inevitable. We think it would 
be a work of sheer supererogation to point ont that a decree 
in that case or in the Standard Oil case furnishes no example 
for a decree in this. 

In conclusion, we are unable to see that the public interest 
will be served by yielding to the contention of the Government 
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respecting the dissolution of the company or the separation 
from it of some of its subsidiaries, and we do see in a contrary 
conclusion a risk of injury to the publice interest, including 
a material disturbance of, and it may be serious detriment to, 
the foreign trade. And in submission to the policy of the law 
and its fortifying prohibitions the public interest is of para- 
mount regard, 

We think, therefore, that the decree of the district court 
should be affirmed. 

So ordered, 

Mr. Justice McReynolds and Mr. Justice Brandeis took no 
part in the consideration or decision of the case. 


APPENDIX B. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 6.—Ocrosrr TERM, 1919. 


The United States of America, appellant, v. United States Steel Cor- 
oration et al. Appeal from the District Court of the United States 
‘or the District of New Jersey. 


{March 1, 1920.] 

Mr. Justice Day, dissenting. 

This record seems to me to leave no fair room for a doubt 
that the defendants, the United States Steel Corporation and the 
several subsidiary corporations which make up that Organiza- 
tion, were formed in violation of the Sherman Act. I am unable 
to accept the conclusion which directs a dismissal of the bill 
instead of following the well-settled practice, sanctioned by pre- 
vious decisions of this court, requiring the dissolution of com- 
binations made in direct violation of the law. 

It appears to be thoroughly established that the formation 
of the corporations here under consideration constituted com- 
binations between competitors, in violation of law, and intended 
to remove competition and to directly restrain trade. I agree 
with the conclusions of Judges Woolley and Hunt, expressed in 
the court below (223 Fed. Rep. 161, et seq.), that the combina- 
tions were not submissions to business conditions but were 
designed to control them for illegal purposes, regardless of other 
consequences, and “ were made upon a scale that was huge and 
in a manner that was wild,” and “properties were, assembled 
and combined with less regard to their importance as integral 
parts of an integrated whole than to the advantages expected 
from the elimination of the competition which theretofore ex- 
isted between them.” Those judges found that the constituent 
companies of the United States Steel Corporation, nine in num- 
ber, were themselves combinations of steel manufacturers, and 
the effect of the organization of these combinations was to give 
a control over the industry at least equal to that theretofore 
possessed by the constituent companies and their subsidiaries, 
That the Steel Corporation was a combination of combinations 
by which directly or indirectly 180 independent concerns were 
1 one control, and in the language of Judge Woolley 
(p. 167): 

“ Without referring to the great mass of figures which bears 
upon this aspect of the case, it is clear to me that combinations 
were created by acquiring competing producing concerns at fig- 
ures not based upon their physical or business values, as inde- 
pendent and separate producers, but upon their values in com- 
bination; that is, upon their values as manufacturing plants 
and business concerns with competition eliminated. In many 
instances capital stock was issued for amounts vastly in excess 
of the values of the properties purchased, thereby capitalizing 
the anticipated fruits of combination. The control acquired 
over the branches of the industry to which the combinations par- 
ticularly related, measured by the amount of production, ex- 
tended in some instances from 80 per cent to 95 per cent of the 
entire output of the country, resulting in the immediate in- 
crease in prices, in some cases double and in others treble what 
they were before, yielding large dividends upon greatly inflated 
capital. 

“The immediate, as well as the normal, effect of such com- 


_ binations was in all instances a complete elimination of com- 


petition between the concerns absorbed and a corresponding 
restraint of trade.” 

The enormous overcapitalization of companies and the appro- 
priation of $100,000,000 in stock to promotion expenses were rep- 
resented in the stock issues of the new organizations thus 
formed, and were the basis upon which large dividends have 
been declared from the profits of the business. This record 
shows that the power obtained by the corporation brought under 
its control large competing companies which were of themselves 
illegal combinations, and succeeded to their power; that some 
of the organizers of the Steel Corporation were parties to the 
preceding combinations, participated in their illegality, and by 
uniting them under a common direction intended to augment 
and perpetuate their power. It is the irresistible conclusion 


from these premises that great profits to be derived from unified 
control were the object of these organizations. 

The contention must be rejected that the combination was an 
inevitable evolution of industrial tendencies compelling union 
of endeavor. Nothing could add to the vivid accuracy with 
which Judge Woolley, speaking for himself and Judge Hunt, 
has stated the illegality of the organization, and its purpose to 
combine in one great corporation the previous combinations by 
a direct violation of the purposes and terms of the Sherman Act, 

For many years, as the record discloses. this unlawful organ- 


ization exerted its power to control and maintain prices by 


pools, associations, trade meetings, and as the result of discus- 
sion and agreements at the so-called Gary dinners, where the 
assembled trade opponents secured cooperation and joint action 
through the machinery of special committees of competing con- 
cerns, and by prudent prevision took into account the possibility 
of defection and the means of controlling and perpetuating that 
industrial harmony which arose from the control and mainte- 
nance of prices. 

It inevitably follows that the corporation violated the law in 
its formation and by its immediate practices. The power, thus 
obtained from the combination of resources almost unlimited in 
the aggregation of competing organizations, had within its con- 
trol the domination of the trade and the ability to fix prices 
and restrain the free flow of commerce upon a scale heretofore 
unapproached in the history of corporate organization in this 
country. 

These facts established, as it seems to me they are by the 
record, it follows that if the Sherman Act is to be given efficacy, 
there must be a decree undoing so far as is possible that which 
has been achieved in open, notorious, and continued violation 
of its provisions. 

I agree that the act offers no objection to the mere size of 
a corporation, nor to the continued exertion of its lawful power, 
when that size and power have been obtained by lawful means 
and developed by natural growth, although its resources, capi- 
tal, and strength may give to such corporation a dominating 
place in the business and industry with which it is concerned. 
It is entitled to maintain its size and the power that legitimately 
goes with it, provided no law has been transgressed in obtaining 
it. But I understand the reiterated decisions of this court con- 
struing the Sherman Act to hold that this power may not legally 
be derived from conspiracies, combinations, or contracts in 
restraint of trade. To permit this would be to practically an- 
nul the Sherman law by judicial decree. This principle has 
been so often declared by the decisions that it is only necessary 
to refer to some of them. It is the scope of such combinations 
and their power to suppress and stifle competition and create 
or tend to create monopolies which, as we have declared so often 
as to make its reiteration monotonous, it was the purpose of the 
Sherman Act to condemn, including all combinations and con- 
spiracies to restrain the free and natural flow of trade in the 
channels of interstate commerce. (Pearsall v. Great Northern 
Railway Co., 161 U. S. 646, 676, 677; Trans-Missouri Freight 
Association Case, 166 U. S. 290, 324; Northern Securities Case, 
193 U. S. 197; Addyston Pipe Co. v. United States, 175 U. S. 211, 
238; Harriman v. Northern Securities Co., 197 U. S. 244, 291; 
Union Pacific Case, 226 U. S. 61, 88.) While it was not the pur- 
pose of the act to condemn normal and usual contracts to law- 
fully expand business and further legitimate trade, it did in- 
tend to effectively reach and control all conspiracies and com- 
binations or contracts of whatever form which unduly restrain 
competition and unduly obstruct the natural course of trade, or 
which from their nature or effect have proved effectual to 
restrain interstate commerce, (Standard Oil Co. v. United 
States, 221 U. S. 1; United States v. American Tobacco Co., 221 
U. S. 106; United States v. Reading Co., 226 U. S. 824; Straus v. 
American Publishers’ Association, 231 U. S. 222; Eastern States 
Lumber Association v. United States, 234 U. S. 600.) 

This statute has been in force for nearly 30 years. It has 
been frequently before this court for consideration, and the 
nature and character of the relief to be granted against com- 
binations found guilty of violations of it have been the subject 
of much consideration. Its interpretation has become a part 
of the law itself, and if changes are to be made now in its con- 
struction or operation, it seems to me that the exertion of such 
authority rests with Congress and not with the courts. 

The fourth section is intended to give to courts of equity of 
the United States the power to effectively control and restrain 
violations of the act. In none of the cases which have been 
before the conrts was the character of the relief to be granted, 
where organizations were found to be within the condemnation 
of the act, more thoroughly considered than in the Standard 
Oil and Tobacco Co, cases reported in Two hundred and twenty- 
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first United States. In the former case, considering the measure 
of relief to be granted in the case of a combination, certainly 
not more obnoxious to the Sherman Act than the court now finds 
the one under consideration to be, this court declared that it 
must be twofold in character (221 U. S. 78), “ First, to forbid 
the doing in the future of acts like those which we have found 
to have been done in the past which would be violative of the 
statute; secgnd, the exertion of such measure of relief as will 
effectually dissolve the combination found to exist in violation 
of the statute, and thus neutralize the extension and continually 
operating force which the possession of the power unlawfully 
obtained has brought and will continue to bring about.” 

In the American Tobacco Co. case the nature of the relief to 
be granted was again given consideration, and it was there con- 
cluded that the only effectual remedy was to dissolve the com- 
bination and the companies comprising it, and for that purpose 
the cause wus remanded to the district court to hear the parties 
and determine a method of dissolution and of recreating from 
the elements composing it “a new condition which should be 
in honest harmony with and not repugnant to the law.” In 
that case the corporations dissolved had long been in existence, 
and the offending companies were organized years before the 
suit was brought and before the decree of dissolution was finally 
made. Such facts were considered no valid objection to the dis- 
solution of these powerful organizations as the only effective 
means of enforcing the purposes of the Sherman Antitrust Act. 
These cases have been frequently followed in this court and in 
the lower Federal courts in determining the nature of the relief 
to be granted, and I see no occasion to depart from them now. 

As I understand the conclusions of the court, affirming the de- 
cree directing dismissal of the bill, they amount to this: That 
these combinations, both the holding company and the sub- 
sidiaries which comprise it, although organized in plain viola- 
tion and bold defiance of the provisions of the act, nevertheless 
are immune from a decree effectually ending the combinations 
and putting it out of their power to attain the unlawful pur- 
poses sought, because of some reasons of public policy requiring 
such conclusion. I know of no publie policy which sanctions a 
violation of the law, nor of any inconvenience to trade, domestic 
or foreign, which should have the effect of placing combinations, 
which have been able to thus organize one of the greatest in- 
dustries of the country in defiance of law, in an impregnable 
position above the control of the law forbidding such combina- 
tions. Such a conclusion does violence to the policy which the 
law was intended to enforce, runs counter to the decisions of the 
court, and necessarily results in a practical nullification of the 
act itself. 

There is no mistaking the terms of the act as they have hith- 
erto been interpreted by this court. It was not intended to 
merely suppress unfair practices, but, as its history and terms 
amply show, it was intended to make it criminal to form com- 
binations or engage in conspiracies or contracts in restraint of 
interstate trade. The remedy by injunction, at the instance of 
the Attorney General, was given for the purpose of enabling the 
courts, as the statute states, to prohibit such conspiracies, com- 
binations, and contracts, and this court interpreting its provi- 
sions has held that the proper enforcement of the act requires 
decrees to end combinations by dissolving them and restoring 
as far as possible the competitive conditions which the combina- 
tions have destroyed. I am unable to see force in the sugges- 
tion that public policy, or the assumed disastrous effect upon 
foreign trade of dissolving the unlawful combination, is suf- 
ficient to entitle it to immunity from the enforcement of the 
statute. 

Nor can I yield assent to the proposition that this combina- 
tion has not acquired a dominant position in the trade which 
enables it to control prices and production when it sees fit to 
exert its power. Its total assets on December 31, 1913, were in 
excess of $1,800,000,000; its outstanding capital stock was 
$868,583,600; its surplus $151,798,428. Its cash on hand ordina- 
rily was $75,000,000. This sum alone exceeded the total capitali- 
zation of any of its competitors, and, with a single exception, 
the total capitalization and surplus of any one of them, That 
such an organization thus fortified and equipped could if it 
saw fit dominate the trade and control competition would seem 
to be a business proposition too plain to require extended argu- 
ment to support it. Its resources, strength, and comprehensive 
ownership of the means of production enable it to adopt meas- 
ures to do again as it has done in the past—that is, to effectu- 
ally dominate and control the steel business of the country. 
From the earliest decisions of this court it has been declared 
that it was the effective power of such organizations to control 
and restrain competition and the freedom of trade that Con- 
gress intended to limit and control. That the exercise of the 
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power may be withheld, or exerted with forbearing benevolence, 
does not place such combinations beyond the authority of the 
Statute which was intended to prohibit their formation, and 
pret formed to deprive them of the power unlawfully at- 
ained. 

It is said that a complete monopolization of the steel business 
was never attained by the offending combinations. To insist 
upon such result would be beyond the requirements of the stat- 
ute and in most cases practically impossible. 

As we said in dealing with the packers’ combination in Swift 
& Co. v. United States (196 U. S. 396): 

“When acts are not sufficient in themselves to produce -a 
result which the law seeks to prevent—for instance, the mo- 
nopoly—but require further acts in addition to the mere forces 
of nature to bring that result to pass, an intent to bring it to 
pass is necessary in order to produce a dangerous probability 
that it will happen. (Commonwealth v. Peachie, 177 Mass. 267, 
272.) But when that intent and the consequent dangerous 
probability exist, this statute [Sherman Act] like many others, 
and like the common law in some cases, directs itself against 
that dangerous probability as well as against the completed 
result.” 

It is affirmed that to grant the Government's request for a 
remand to the district court for a decree of dissolution would 
not result in a change in the conditions of the steel trade. 
Such is not the theory of the Sherman Act. That act was 
framed in the belief that attempted or accomplished monopoli- 
zation or combinations which suppress free competition were 
hurtful to the public interest, and that a restoration of com- 
petitive conditions would benefit the public. We have here a 
combination in control of one-half of the steel business of the 
country. If the plan were followed, as in the American To- 
bacco case, of remanding the case to the district court, a decree 
might be framed restoring competitive conditions as far as 
practicable. See United States v. American Tobacco Co. (191 
Fed. 371). In that case the subject of reconstruction so as to 
restore such conditions was elaborated and carefully consid- 
ered. In my judgment the principles there laid down if fol- 
lowed now would make a very material difference in the steel 
industry. Instead of one dominating corporation, with scat- 
tered competitors, there would be competitive conditions 
throughout the whole trade which would carry into effect the 
policy of the law. : 

It seems to me that if this act is to be given effect the bill, 
under the findings of fact made by the court, should not be dis- 
missed, and the cause should be remanded to the district court, 
where a plan of effective and final dissolution of the corpora- 
tions should be enforced by a decree framed for that purpose. 

Mr. Justice Pitney and Mr. Justice Clarke concur in this 
dissent, 


ADDRESS BY JUDGE ALTON B. PARKER. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, on January 14, 1922, 
Judge Alton B. Parker, former chief justice of the Court of 
Appeals of New York and one-time candidate for President of 
the United States, . a masterly address at the opening 
of the Marshall-Wythe School of Government and Citizenship at 
the College of William and Mary, at Williamsburg, Va. The 
high purpose of that school and the reasons for its establish- 
ment are very clearly set forth in this masterly address by 
Judge Parker. The subject matter of his address was “ Ameri- 
can Constitutional Government.” It had been called to my 
attention as a splendid defense of our form of government, 
and I had intended weeks ago to present it here in the 
Senate in order that it might be further distributed and 
preserved for future days. Hon. W. W. Morrow, of California, 
one of the circuit judges of the ninth circuit, writes me sug- 
gesting that this scholarly and patriotic address be printed in 
the Record and be also printed as a public document, 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator should request that either course 
be taken—whichever he desires—but not both. 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. I will adopt whichever course may seem 
to Senators best adapted for the wide distribution of this 
splendid address. : 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator desires to have extra copies of 
it printed for distribution by Senators themselves, it would be 
very much better to have it printed as a public document; but 
if the Senator only wants it to go into the Recor, to be read by 
the readers of the Recorp, it should be printed in the RECORD, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. For the moment, then, I suggest that 
this address be printed in the Recorp. Perhaps hereafter other 
disposition may be made of it. I ask that it be printed in the 
Recogp in the regular Recorp type. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordere/. 
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The address is as follows: 
AMERICAN | CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT, 
[By Alton B. Parker, LL. D., former’ chief justice, Court of Appeals of 
New York.] 

The Federal Constitution, the prize of every intelligent and 
patriotic American, and which: Gladstone: referred to as the 
greatest work ever struck off at a given time by the brain and 
purpose of man, had safe deliverance: from the Philadelphia 
Convention of 1787. Over that convention the greatest Ameri» 
can, from the beginning of government to: this day, George 
Washington, of Virginia, one time a student of this. col- 
lege and later its chancellor; presided. 

The Constitution: was not popular with the majority of the 
people at its birth: Indeed, the Articles of Confederation; which! 
constituted whatever of Federal Government there was in ex- 
istence—a helpless apology for a government, which could not 
compel from any source the raising of money to support itself 
or pay the national debt were in greater favor with the people 
than the propesed new Federal Government, which was given 
all needed power, as 184- years of experience under: it demon- 
strates. The people, however, were suspicious of: the: Consti. 
tution before they ever saw it. For three months and a half 
the convention sat with locked doers: James Madison, after- 
wards, President, kept the Journal, but agreeably to the wishes 
of the delegates it was not published until after his death, 
Which oecurred about 50 years later. Moreover, the resolution: 
of Congress providing for a convention: on the second Monday 
of. May, 1787, recited that it was for the sole and express 
purpose of revising the Articles of Confederation,” whereas the 
convention in fact reported an entirely different plan of gov- 
ernment; a, government which could enforce the powers con- 
ferred upon it by the Constitution; whether. the people of some, 
State disliked. the exercise of the power or not; That was 
alarming.to the majority of the people of many, if not all, of 
the States that had been accustomed: to raise moneys for Fed: 
eral. uses or not, as they chose, and quite frequently; it may 
be said, they did not choose. All: that the Continental Congress; 
could) do-wes to make requisition for funds upon the thirteen: 
members, of the confederacy. in proportion to thie assessed value 
of their real estate, for it was without power to enforce these 
requisitions, Nor were these requisitions responded to as they: 
should have been during the War of. the Revolution, when: the: 
people of the States were struggling to secure their liberty. 
One of the results was that the troops who were fighting for 
the freedom of the country were poorly fed, ill clothed, and; 
rarely, paid the trifling compensation which was promised them: 
The shabby treatment of the Army was hard for General Wash- 
ington to bear, who understood right well that their loyalty to him 
us well as to the cause induced them to suffer and stillifight on. 

The inability to finance the Government created by the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation was not the only illustration of its im- 
potence to safeguard the interests of all the people. Most of 
the States issued at will paper currency, and the brokers: and 
merchants of cities) in other States charged such discount as 
they chose in receiving it for goods. The time came when the 
bills thus issued would be received, jf at all, in other States 
ut u very small percentage of their face value. In 1781, accord- 
ing to Jefferson, notes issued by Congress fell to 1,000 for 1.” 
The debts of the States and of the Confederation seemed large 
in that day, and, coupled with the chaotic financial condition, 
plus the indebtedness of individuals at home and abroad, led to- 
demands by large numbers of the people for a repudiation of 
all debts, public and private. Moreover, the States passed 
tariff laws against one another as well as against foreign na- 
tions, and indeed, so far as commerce was concerned, each State 
treated the others as foreign nations, 

It may be said in passing that the selfish spirit of that day, 
Which prompted the people of one State to put up bars against 
the people of other States, still exists. As I Write, there lies be- 
fore mea paper of today’s issue, referring to two contempo- 
raneous decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

In the one the transportation of oil through an underground 
pipe line was taxed by West Virginia as a “ privilege tax,” 
thus attempting to impose a burden upon interstate commerce 
in oil and in gas going into other States, and for that reason it 
was held to be invalid under the interstate commerce Clause of 
the Constitution. In the other a milling: corporation made a 
contract with a citizen of Kentucky: which he refused to per- 
form. Being sued, his defense was that the milling company 
lind not registered in Kentucky as required by the statute of 
that State, hence it could not sue the Kentuckian. The Ken- 
tucky court sustained his contention, but the Supreme Court: 
of the United States reversed the judgment of the State court, 
holding in effect that the transaction was one in interstate 
commerce and the State statute as applied to it was void. 


Before the Federal Constitution came into existence, however, 
there was no redress. Now, the Federal courts.can relieve the 
eitizens of other tes from attempted! wrongful’ exactions by 
the people of sister tes. 

Fortunately, in the condition of public demorulization tend- 
ing in the direction of dishonor and even anarchy in the year 
1787, the 55 men who had been chosen to represent the several 
States assembled in Independence Hall. It was a wonderful 
body of men. Never since that day has a body of like numbers 
been their superiors in ability; courage, industry, and patriot- 
ism. I wish the occasion permitted a reference to each of 
them, and especially here where it would be most appropriate 
to speak of them. The convention adjourned’ on the 17th of 
September, 1787, and a draft of the new Constitution which 
it had created—the governmental masterpiece of the ages—was 
transmitted with a letter from Washington, the president of 
the convention, to the Continental’ Congress. Strong opposi- 
tion was made to it by several of the members of the Conti- 
nental Congress, but it was soon overberne, and eight days 
later Congress resolved that the new Constitution, together 
with a letter from Washington, should be “ transmitted to the 
several legislatures in order that it might be submitted to a 
convention of delegates in each State chosen by the people 
thereof in conformity to the resolves of the convention.” 

Immediately there were born two parties, one supporting, the 
other opposing the adoption of the new’ Constitution by the 
conventions of the several States; and a: fierce struggle was 
waged in several: of the States, with brilliant men for the 
leaders of the antagonistic parties. Those opposing’ attacked 
the convention: for holding its sessions in secret; Even. the 
mighty press of that day was not permitted to have representa- 
tives presenti Moreover, the members of the convention and 
each of them obligated: themselves not to tell anyone what was 
going on within Independence Hall; and what is more, no one 
of them ever did tell, The question up for decision by the 
several’ State conventions, to be called after the Constitution 
was reported; was whether the proposed form of government 
was. sound’ and therefore should be adopted—not who planned 
It, nor even how the votes stood in the first instance: on the 
Several propositions, Nevertheless, it is a. fact: that many of 
the demagogic orators off that day successfully aroused the pas- 
sions of many of the people against the convention and all its 
works, because the secrecy of the deliberations was assumed 


to be due to an attempt to wrong the people and rob the States 


of their sovereignty. 
The zeal of certain members of the Legislature: of Pennsyl- 


vania in introducing a resolution for the election of delegates 


to a State convention to ratify the proposed Constitution be- 
fore the Continental Congress had passed’ upon it, and there- 
after seizing hostile absentee members aud bringing them by 
force to the statehouse, thus creating: a quorum). served, with 
the aid of eloquent debaters; to arouse public indignation and 
inerease the popular tide which was running against the new 
plan of governnient; Nevertheless; the convention was called, 
and Pennsylvania) ratified‘ the Constitution: on the 12th: day of 
December, the State of Delaware having ratified six days 
earlier. New Jersey followed with ratifigation on the 18th, 
Georgia on the 2d day of January; 1788; and Connecticut one 
week later. The Massachusetts convention came next, and the 
outcome was very much. feared by the constitutionalists, us 
those were called who favored the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. But those in charge of the effort to ratify comprised the 
strongest and most highly cultivated: men of the State and 
they displayed tact throughout. One bit of evidence of that 
fact is to be found in the election of John Hancock, one of the 
most popular signers: of the Declaration of Independence, for 
the presiding officer of the convention. And yet, out of 355 
votes in the convention, the majority in favor of ratification 
was only 19. New Hampshire came next, and the constitution- 
alists, fearing the outcome, secured an adjournment until June. 

Virginia's convention met June 2. No State was represented 
in its convention: by so many delegates. who had already 
achieved: high station in the public service, nor by an equal 
number of delegates who were to serve the people in exalted 
positions in the future; But let Senator Beveridge speak of 
them, as he does in his masterly work entitled The Life of 
John Marshall“ (p. 322): While the defense of the Constitu- 


tion had been very able in Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, 


and later in New York was to be most brilliant, the attack upon 
it in the Virginia. convention was nowhere equaled) or ap- 
proached in power, learning, and dignity, Extravagant as the 
assertion appears, it nevertheless is true that the Virginia con- 
test was the only real debate over the whole Constitution. It 


far surpassed, especially in presenting the rensons against the 
Constitution, the discussion in the Federal convention itself, 
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in weight of argument and attractiveness of presentation, sat 


well.as in the ability and distinction of the debaters.” 

Virginia was in that day the greatest of the States. She had 
one-fifth of the population of all the States and at least one- 
fifth of the wealth. Moreover, only 18 years before her house 
of burgesses had passed an act prohibiting slavery, which failed 
to become a law only because of King George’s direction to the 
colonial governor to withhold his signature from the enact- 


ment, which was obeyed. The letter of protest to the King from | 


the house of burgesses was a brilliant paper, which at the 
same time bore a sad prophecy of that which later happened. 
I quote a single sentence from it: ‘‘We are sensible that some 
of Your Majesty’s subjects in Great Britain may reap emolu- 
ments from this sort of traffic; but when we consider that it 
greatly retards the settlement of the colonies with more useful 
inhabitants, and may in time have the most destructive influ- 
ence, we presume to hope that the interest of a few will be 
disregarded when placed in competition with the security and 
happiness of such numbers of Your Majesty's dutiful and loyal 
subjects.” That letter in its entirety should be known to all 
men in our beloved country, to the end that they may realize 
that slavery in that State was not due to the majority of Vir- 
ginians but to the King and the profiteers of that day, who 
were not at all different from our war profiteers. 

Virginia's son, Thomas Jefferson, wrote the Declaration of 
Independence, and in it, as he first presented it to the con- 
vention, there was a stinging indictment of the King for en- 
forcing slavery upon this country. That indictment was not 
accepted by the convention, and it was the only change of 
moment it made in the declaration as he proposed it. Jefferson 
was later to become governor of Virginia, minister to France, 
Vice President of the United States, and President for two 
terms. Another of Virginia’s sons, George Washington, had 
been commander in chief of our armies. His great ability and 
popularity, plus the universal confidence in his ability to lead, 
commanded his selection as chairman of the Philadelphia con- 
vention, He was not a member of the Virginia convention 
chosen to pass upon the Constitution, for it was his act, in com- 
mon with his associates, that was about to be considered by 
that convention. But his striking influence was there, for he 
had not hesitated to let people know how vital it was in his 
judgment that the new national government should be ratified 
by the several conventions. 

In Virginia, as elsewhere, there were strong leaders of men 
and able debaters who were opposed to the new plan of gov- 
ernment, and in considerable numbers they were present at the 
Virginia convention, for both parties strove with might and 
main to obtain mastery there. Let Senator Beveridge speak of 
the strength, ability, and character of members of the conven- 
tion and their leaders. He said: “In Virginia’s convention the 
array of ability, distinction, and character on both sides was 
notably brilliant and impressive. The strongest debaters in 
the land were there, the most powerful orators, and some of the 
most scholarly statesmen. Seldom in any land or age has so 
gifted and accomplished a group of men contended in argument 
and discussion at one time and place. And yet reasoning and 
eloquence were not the only or even the principal weapons used 
by those giant adversaries.” (Vol. 1, p. 356.) 

Patrick Henry, with his great eloquence, known to every 
schoolboy of the land from that day to this, was the leader in 
the mighty struggle against ratification. Edmund Randolph, 
then the governor of Virginia and afterwards President Wash- 
ington's first Attorney General, a most popular man and an 
eloquent debater, was the flower of the speaking force favor- 
igg ratification. Chancellor Edmund Pendleton was chosen 
president of the convention and George Wythe, the first great 
teacher of law in this country, was made chairman of the com- 
mittee of the whole. He, like many others in that convention 
of giants, was an alumnus of William and Mary, later her great 
law teacher and one-time chancellor of Virginia. James Madi- 
son, afterwards President of the United States, took a promi- 
nent part in the debate and in support of the Constitution, 
John Marshall was there, only 32 years of age, a former stu- 
dent and alumnus of the same college, and little dreaming that 
he was to be the greatest expounder of all time of the Consti- 
tution he was working to ratify, or that the thousands of great 
lawyers of this day, looking back over more than a century 
and a quarter, would all agree that his service to the country 
as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States has 
not been equaled by any other member of that wonderful court, 
of which every American citizen is justly proud. His partici- 
pation in the debate came toward the close of the convention. 
But it was timely and, as we who have read his opinions would 
naturally expect, it was a clear and strong presentation of the 


merits of the proposed new plan of government. Indeed, his 
participation was especially strong on the judiciary feature. 

But enough of the personnel of the convention, although it 
was so rich in master minds and the debate so strong on each 
side that it seems almost unfair not to mention all of the par- 
ticipants. The necessary brevity of this address makes that 
impossible. I should say in passing, however, that the con- 
stitutionalist leaders from other States, such as Hamilton, of 
New York, King, of Massachusetts, and others who believed 
that Virginia would settle the fate of the Constitution, were 
making appeals to their Virginia friends to save the day. And 
they did, but only by the narrow margin of 10 votes out of 168. 
Hamilton's assurance that a constitutionalist victory in Vir- 
ginia would secure the adoption of the Constitution proved to 
be right. His brilliant arguments in that behalf were most 
persuasive in the New York convention, which gave a substan- 
tial majority in favor of the adoption of the Constitution. 

The Continental Congress provided that presidential electors 
should be chosen the first Wednesday in January, 1789, and 
that the electors should meet and cast their votes for President 
on the first Wednesday in February, and that the Senate and 
House should assemble on the first Wednesday in March, which 
was in that year the 4th day of the month. Hence, Congress 
fixed upon the 4th of March for the beginning of each new 
administration thereafter. 

The counting of the electoral votes took place on the 6th day 
of April, and each and every one of them was cast for George 
Washington, of Virginia. He wisely selected two great men of 
widely different political views to be the leaders of his Cabi- 
net—Jefferson for Secretary of State and Hamilton for Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. The inauguration took place on the 30th 
day of April in Federal Hall, at the cornor of Wall and Nassau 
Streets, in New York City. The oath was administered by 
Chancellor Livingston, who, at the conclusion, shouted, “ Long 
live George Washington, President of the United States!” 
Answering shouts came from all the vast assemblage. So, after 
a mighty travail, the National Government was born, amidst 
the execrations of the great uninformed majority of the people 
and the enthusiastic plaudits of the wiser minority. 

No one, not even the wisest of the brilliant leaders among 
the constitutionalists, had the vision to see that before 134 
years should pass away a fierce war would be fought between 
two sections of the country which should decide once for all 
that ours is a Union of States, one and inseparable; that 
the 13 States would be increased to 48; that our territory 
would be broadened so as to extend from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from the Great Lakes on the north to the Gulf of 
Mexico on the south; that the population of three and one-half 
millions would grow to over 100,000,000; that the wealth of 
the Nation at the outbreak of the World War in 1914 would 
exceed by far that of Great Britain and Germany put together; 
that we should enter that World War, raising 4,000,000 of 
troops, sending 2,000,000 of them across the ocean to fight Ger- 
many on French soil before the war was ended: that we should 
lend our allies in the war about ten and one-half billions of 
dollars in order to enable them successfully to prosecute the 
war; that during the war we should have a President who 
thought he saw at the close of the war an opportunity to bind 
the nations of the world together in a covenant to keep the 
peace of the world; that into that league, after it was drafted, 
would enter all the great States of the world with the exception 
of Russia, Germany, Mexico, and the United States, the Senate 
of the latter refusing to follow the President’s leadership in 
that respect; further, that in this year of our Lord 1922 there 
would be gathered in our Capital City of Washington, upon the 
invitation of his successor President, delegates from several 
foreign States to consider ways and means of lightening the 
overpowering burdens of the people of the world by, halting the 
building of warships of yarious kinds and striving incidentally 
for the ultimate peace of the world; nor that all the world 
would look longingly on this unique assemblage with hopeful 
hearts and prayerful lips. All that, and much more, we of this 
day know has happened. To the more our President hopes may 
be accomplished in the near future the people say “Amen,” 
regardless of differing political beliefs and the less kindly 
treatment accorded by some people to his immediate prede- 
cessor, for, without regard to party, the people press on and on 
with him toward that day when international differences shall 
be settled as peacefully as are the differences between man and 
man in countries of high civilization. 

Lord Bryce, at one time Great Britain’s ambassador to the 
United States, and at all times our friend, as we were all his 
friends, nearly a century after the creation of the National 
Government, in his masterful work The American Common- 
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wealth,” paid this tribute to the Federal judiciary: “Few 
American institutions are better worth studying than this intri- 
cate judicial machinery, few deserve more admiration for the 
smoothness of their working, few have more contributed to the 
peace and well-being of the country.” One of the serious objec- 
tions made in several of the State conventions called to deter- 
mine whether the requisite number of States would ratify the 
proposed Constitution was that it did not require the National 
Government te protect the people in the enjoyment of the great 
principles of English liberty, which had cost the people of Eng- 
land a struggle of nearly 500 years to secure. About 91 per 
cent of the population of the States were descended from Great 
Britain, and they treasured those principles of liberty and re- 
garded them as essential to the comfort and happiness of the 
people. In their several State constitutions, therefore, the peo- 
ple had undertaken to protect themselyes and those who should 
come after them in the enjoyment of those principles of liberty, 
together with the benefits of the English commen law. To that 
end those States, and each subsequent ‘State with one exception 
as it has come into the Union, have, through their several con- 
stitutions, made the common law of England the law of the 
State, subject to amendment by statute. 

In the course of debate the assurance was given by more 
than one of the great leaders supporting the effort to adopt the 
proposed Constitution that appropriate amendments to accom- 
plish that result should be promptly submitted to the people. 
At the very first session of Congress, in 1789, in pursuance of 
that promise, 12 proposed articles of amendment to the Consti- 
tution were submitted to the State legislatures by appropriate 
resolution of Congress. Only 10 of them were ratified by the 
requisite number of States. Thus was the fear entertained by 
many that the National Government might not regard itself as 
bound to follow the wishes of the people as expressed in their 
several State constitutions put at rest. 

There. were no precedents for the State and Federal Govern- 
ments created. Each of the States had its own constitution, 
made it own laws, and provided for their due execution. Its 
powers within its boundaries were only limited by the new 
Federal Constitution. Should a State attempt to trespass upon 
the rights and powers which the States accorded to the Federal 
Government when they adopted the Constitution, the latter pos- 
sessed the power to terminate the trespass, and exercised it. 

The theory of the constitutional form of government which 
the fathers—of whom we are justly proud—created was that 
the National Constitution was created by the people and can be 
changed only by the people; that within that instrument must 
be found all the power that may be exercised by it, until and 
unless the people shall grant to that Government additional 
powers. And from time to time, since the adoption of the first 
10 amendments, other amendments to the Constitution have 
been made, conferring powers upon the National Government 
which were not granted in the beginning. It is quite likely 
that other amendments may be made in the future, giving to 
the Federal Government still greater powers than it possesses 
to-day. But those powers can only be acquired by the Federal 
Government through the method the people have provided, 
which method finally results in having three-fourths of the 
States ratify the proposed amendment to the Constitution, either 
by the legislatures of such States or by a convention chosen by 
the people of those States. 

But there are those in these later days who advocate the 
breaking down of the safeguards which the people secured by 
their constitutions. Some of them would strip the owners of 
property, secured by years and sometimes by generations of 
hard werk, and divide it as the Seviet Gevernment in Russia 
has attempted to do. One result of an effective attempt to take 
away from those who live economically, work hard, earn, and 
save, and divide it among people who do none of these things, 
is to be found in the starving millions in Russia, to whom we 
are sending free many millions of dollars’ worth of food to save 
their lives. But that effort to serve the Russian people does not 
alter the ambition of the Soviet Government and of the hordes 
of sympathetic Russians who have come to this country for the 
purpose of helping to overthrow the best Government on earth 
from continuing their efforts. Nor does the fact of the great 
suffering and threatened death of many millions restrain the 
longings of those vast aggregations ef enemies of work from 
seeking that which, according to their philosophy, is their pro- 
portionate share of the property, real and personal, of the world. 
A government which seeks to educate all of the youth of its 
country, stimulate all the people to work, and encourages thrift, 
is anathema to them. 

As people of this class have been coming to us in large numbers 
from nearly every quarter of the globe, we must take up the 
task of so educating all classes of our vast population as that 


they shall fully understand the importance of maintaining in 
its integrity onr constitutional plan of government. They should 
be taught in the first instance why it was that the people in 
the formative period of our Government were bound to have, 
and did at last secure, a Government which the people could 
control despite their legislatures, whether representing the 


States or the Federal Government. Vast powers are given to 
the executive, the legislative, and the judicial departments of 
the Government, but not all of the power possessed by the peo- 
ple, by any means. In that fact rests the ability of the people 
to hold in check each of the several departments of government 
which might on occasion wish to have it otherwise. Occasionally 
the legislative department of the State or Federal Government 
Passes an act which upon its very face defies the Constitution 
which the people created and under which the legislative de- - 
partment of government acquires all the power it possesses. 
This has been done so often as to demonstrate that the legisla- 
tive bodies can not always be trusted to obey the people's Con- 
stitution in times of popular stress. And, of course, at the 
same time it is proved that the plan of the fathers in saying in 
effect through a rigid Constitution, “Thus far and no farther 
can you go,” is absolutely essential to the maintenance of our 
form of government, 

Nevertheless in this time of selfishness, of agitation, and loose 
thinking, there are those who seek acclaim through a denuncia- 
tion of the courts for judicially declaring that certain statutes 
offend against the people's Constitution. In other words, the 
courts say in such decisions that the legislative body has at- 
tempted to exercise a power denied to it by the people through 
their Constitution. Addresses have recently been made from 
purely selfish purposes with a view of creating the impression in 
the public mind that the courts have in the past and without 
warrant seized this power. The authors assert that such a 
thing as judgment of a court declaring an act void was un- 
known in Great Britain, frem whence came our knowledge of 
the common law and of equity jurisprudence. But, as Lord 
Bryce points out with great clearness in his “American Com- 
monwealth,” the British constitution is not to be compared with 
ours. He says: “ What are called in England constitutional 
statutes, such as Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights, the Act of 
Settlement, the Acts of Union with Scotland and Ireland, are 
mere ordinary laws, which could be repealed by Parliament at 
any moment in exactly the same way as it can repeal a highway 
act or lower the duty on tobacco.” 

Our National Constitution, on the contrary, was not created 
by Congress or by any legislative body, nor has Congress the 
power to amend or change a single word of it or to render its 
powers ineffective by either direct or indirect methods. A pro- 
posed amendment can only become effective to change the Con- 
2 by the affirmative action of three-fourths of all the 

tates. 

The famous lawyers who drafted our Constitutions, State and 
National, knew that attempts by inferior magistrates to adjudi- 
cate upon matters over which authority had not been granted 
to them by statute were void, aud if action was taken to enforce 
them, the courts would refuse their assistance to that end, 
because such adjudications, being without authority, were in- 
valid, Again, municipal bodies having certain powers granted 
them by Parliament to enact local rules and regulations some- 
times extended their attempts at making rules and regulations 
beyond the authority conferred upon them by the laws of Parlia- 
ment, and they were in turn void, and se the courts held when- 
ever attempt was made to enferce them against the protest of 
the citizen affected. 

Such holdings were, as Lord Bryce points ont, made by the 
eourts in England, and the decisions of the courts there were 
followed here in the colonial days. Now, our acts of Congress 
are inferior in authority to that of the Constitution, and hence 
the draftsmen of the Constitution, as well as the people gener- 
ally, knew that under the practice in England an act of Con- 
gress offending against a superior law would be void, and they 
further knew that in England it was the courts that held them 
to be invalid and unenforceable. : 

This general subject is very admirably discussed by William 
M. Meigs in his recently published beok, “ The Relation of the 
Judiciary to the Constitution.” It appears from the instances 
which he cites that between the time of the adoption of the 
State constitutions and the National Constitution it was gener- 
ally assumed that an enactment whieh violated the State con- 
sitution was not only void but that it was the duty of the 
courts in a proper case so to adjudicate. Among the cases was 
one in which Judge Wythe, chairman of the committee of the 
whole of the Virginia convention, which ratified the Mederal 
Constitution (and whose name is to be coupled with that of 
Chief Justice Marshall in founding the chair of government in 


1922. 


tuts college), was a member of the court which considered a 
Virginia siatute of 1776, which, it was claimed, though not 80 
held by the court, infringed upon the State constitution of Vir- 
ginia. Several members: of the court announced their views 
upon the general question and were in agreement as to the 
power of the court and. duty to hold a statute unconstitutional 
in a proper case. But Judge Wythe said in his opinion, among 
other things: Nay, more, if the whole legislature, an event to 
be deprecated, did attempt to overleap the bounds prescribed to 
them by the people, I, in administering the public justice of the 
country, will meet the united powers at my seat in this tribunal, 
and, pointing to the Constitution, will say to them, Here is the 
limit of your authority, and hither shall. you go, but no fur- 
ther?” 

After the close of the Revolutionary War States-unmindful of 
the Central’ Government) passed laws which. offended against 
treaties: with foreign nations. Countries thus: wronged, and 
nearly all of them were, made protest which was indeed alarm- 
ing; so much so as to lead. Madison to say in the convention 
which drafted our National. Constitution that unless it could. be 
prevented. it must involve us in the calamities of foreign wars. 
This situation contributed, doubtless, toward leading many of 
the strong men of the country to consider the method of getting 
rid in the future of these unfortunate State laws which were 
being pussed without paying any heed tothe Central Government 
or to the other State governments, Naturally, the fact that 
the judiciary was the instrument used in Englund to get rid: of 
unauthorized’ acts of inferior municipal bodies and magistrates 
contributed in no small degree toward the plan ùltimately 
adopted’ of making a central or national Constitution which 
should be the supreme law of the Nation with the executive; 


legislative, and judicial departments of government in subordi- | 


nation thereto. Following the precedents in England and in 
this country, so far as the State constitutions: are concerned} 
there would devolve upon the judiciary the duty of declaring 
acts hostile to the commands of the Constitution, whether execu- 
tive or legislative, to be void and of no effect. 

In passing, let me say that the first decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States holding an act of Congress to be 
unconstitutional was in Murbury. v. Madison, although state- 
ments to the contrary by careful students may be found. The 
actual decision in that case is correctly stated in the syllabus as 
follows: Congress have not power to give original jurisdiction 
to he Supreme Court in other cases than those described in the 
Coustitution., An act of Congress, repugnant to the Constitution 
can not become a law.“ It will thus be seen that the first 
deeision of the Supreme Court of the United: States declaring a 
statute uncoustitutional concerned one which undertook to con- 
fer upon thut court a larger original jurisdiction than it was 
authorized to enjoy by the language of the Constitution. Hence 
the effect of its decision was to refuse. to exercise authority 
which the Congress without constitutional permit undertook to 
coufer upon it. That opinion. was written by a man who will be 
known as “the great Chief Justice Marshall, the expounder of 
the Constitution,” as long as our Government shall live. It is 
titing that. the name. of the foremost jurist in all our history 
shall stand at the head of the chair of governmental history in 
this college. It is most appropriate also that the name of 
another of William and Mary's students and jurists, the first 
great law teacher in this country, Judge Wythe, should be con- 
nected with that of Marshall in the naming of the chair. 

The fact that assaults are being made upon the judiciary for 
deciding, as they are compelled to do now and then, that a 
statute is void because it violates either-a State or the Federal 
Constitution, by an element of our population who are without 
roots in the revolutionary days and the formative period of our 
Government, makes it necessary that the colleges, and even the 
high schools, shall teach the youth of our land both to know 
and to cherish the history which inspired the fathers to build 
the most wonderful Government ever created by man—a Gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for the people. Such 
a Government, for continued success, must deperñi upon an edu- 
cated. electorate; who, because of their trained minds, can: not 
be deceived by the ambitious and selfish leaders: whose, eloquent 
tongues seek to persuade the people to travel in dangerous 
paths. Never in the history of this country were there here so 
many descendants of non-English-speaking peoples, brought up 
to hate the Governments of which they were subjects, and who 
are wholly without knowledge of the principles upon which our 
Government was so wisely builded. If their children are made 
to understand by careful instruction the aims of the fathers, the 
principles which actuated them, and the wisdom which inspired 
their governmental building, they will come in time to be a help- 
ful addition to our vast population. But if they are not thus 
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educated it is quite likely that great numbers of them will be led 
by the anarchists, the I. W. W.’s, the Russian reds, and others of 
like character to join the forces which openly seek the over- 
throw of, our Government that they may fatten upon. the fruits 
of the people's labors. a 
Jefferson was the first, and through all generations down. to 
now the foremost, of all our great statesmen. in. his efforts to 
bring about the education of all the people, to the end that they 
should intelligently, perform their governmental duties. It is 
most fitting that William.and Mary College is to found.a school 
for that purpose, which is to bear the name, as I have already 
stated, of Marshall and Wythe. The purpose is to have the 
teaching of our governmental history so thoroughly done that 
the hundreds, and in a little while perhaps the thousands, who 
go out each year from this old college, famous for its long Ine 
of great Presidents and professors and its illustrious students, 
will in turn make the people understand the sources from which 
| our leaders in the early days.of our country’s. history drew the 
| principles. and the precedents which enabled them in their 
| wisdom: to build the best governmental system that the world 
ever saw, 


AFFAIRS. IN. HAITI. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, reference was made by the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota: [Mr McCumseer] day, before yesterday 
to our trade: with the Latin American: Republics, and he pre- 
| dicted with the great force and earnestness. which characterizes 
his utterances that within a very short time we would be driven 
| from the South American trade by Germany. I do not propose 
| to discuss: that matter at this time, but merely to impress the 
| fact that our trade with South America will be strengthened. 
and expanded if we pursue toward those nations a policy that 
will inspire confidence and good will.. L apprehend that we are 
now dealing with Haiti and San Domingo, which do not be- 
long. to the United: States, and with Porto Rico, which is a part 
of the territorial possessions of the United. States, in a manner 
which tends to proyoke misgiving, not to say resentment, on the 
part of those who. would be our friends in. those countries. On 
day, before yesterday I offered a resolution, which is lying upon 
the table, by. which I called: attention to the committee which 
had been appointed by the Senate to investigate conditions in 
Haiti and in San Domingo. This committee, as recited in the 
resolution, has.made an.investigation and will soon make a re- 
port.. I have suggested in that resolution that the Senate re- 
spectfully request the President of the United States to direct 
the financial adviser. of the Haitian Government and the re- 
ceiver of customs to withhold taking any action for the consum- 
mation of a new loan to the Haitian Government or the issue 
of Haitian bonds until the report of this committee shall have 
been. submitted to the Senate. 

Mr. President, I am not going to discuss the Haitian matter 
at this time, but shall offer some observations in regard to it. 
My investigations have led me to the conclusion that our treat- 
ment of San Domingo and Haiti has tended to cause suspicion 
in. Latin America as to the ambitions and purposes of the United 
States in our, Latin American relations. 

We haye declared that we entertain no designs for territorial 
conquest, that. we are content with our national domain, that 
we have no desire to annex Haiti or Santo Domingo, or to take 
any territory of our neighbors, but unfortunately our position 
in Haiti and Santo Domingo is regarded as indicative of an im- 
perialistie policy, and that view, which is widely entertained. in 
South America, provokes suspicions which retard our trade and 
otherwise impair the relations of amity which should exist be- 
tween ourselves and the southern Republics. If we want an 
expanding trade in South America, in Central America, and in 
Mexico, we must cultivate the good will of these countries. 

L shall not inquire into the cause for our military occupation 
of Haiti and Santo Domingo, but I do aver. that whatever ex- 
cuse existed for our landing marines in those countries does 
not exist to-day, and can not justify the further military inter- 
vention in their affairs. 

The United States should withdraw its marines from Haiti 
and from Santo Domingo. I do not regard it an excuse for the 
maintenance of our marines in those States that wrongs and 
cruelties may be perpetrated by revolutionary forces. That is 
their business, as it is the business of China.and other nations 
to. determine their own. internal policy, and to make their own 
arrangement for publie order. 

We had a. civil war in the United States. We resented, and 
many resent to this day, the suggestion that was made in Great 
Britain at that time, that there might be some intervention in 
the domestic affairs of the United. States. We have not become 
the policemen. of Latin America, nor can we assume to take 
care of these countries. 
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Only recently 24 of our marines came home as prisoners 
because of infractions either of the municipal law of Guate- 
mala or of military or naval regulations. 


Mr. President, the people of Haiti are opposed to our mili- 
tary occupation of the island. They are opposed to the au- 
thority exercised over them by those whom we have sent from 
the United States. They resent the President of the United 
States sending General Russell there, denominating him an 
ambassador extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary. They 
resent his assumption of power in respect to their internal and 
domestic affairs. They resent the efforts of the State Depart- 
ment and its representatives to impose a loan upon the Gov- 
ernment the effect of which will be to perpetuate the control of 
Haiti for an indefinite period. It is true that Haiti owes a con- 
siderable sum of money, and that its bonds are outstanding for 
payment, The purpose is to refund some of the obligations of 
Haiti, including the French loan, and to use the residue of the 
loan for alleged internal improvements; but I repeat that the 
people of Haiti are opposed to this loan, and they resent the 
efforts of officials in Haiti to impose the loan upon the Goy- 
ernment. 

Recently President Dartiguenave refused to sanction the loan. 
Another man was elected President, and within a few days he 
will assume his office under the new constitution which was 
adopted after we occupied the country. The new President, as I 
have stated, has been elected under this new constitution, and I 
do not think he speaks the voice or the will of the people. It 
is represented that he will approve the loan; that it will be 
ratified by the de facto government, but that this Government 
does not represent the wishes of the majority of the Haitian 


people. 

The Haitian newspapers are against the loan, the Haitian 
people are against it, and in mass meetings participated in by 
thousands of people resolutions have been adopted protesting 
against the loan and expressing disapproval of the policy 
adopted by the United States in dealing with Haiti. 

In the testimony which was given before the Senate com- 
mittee, the financial adviser stated that he had no authority 
to negotiate the loan, but my advices are that the new Presi- 
dent has been placed there for the purpose of carrying through 
that loan. 

I am advised, too, that the State Department is urging the 
Haitian Government to accept the loan, notwithstanding the 
protests of the people. They have already warned one or more 
banking houses of the United States that the loan is not de- 
sired, and that they will not recognize this loan which is being 
imposed upon them. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Has there been testimony be- 
fore this committee showing that our State Department is 
urging this loan? 

Mr. KING. I think the testimony is susceptible of that; but 
if it is not, I will state that, in my opinion, the State Depart- 
ment is advising the loan. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I asked that, having noted the 
Senator’s statement, because I have been told that the testi- 
mony before the committee was clear and positive to the effect 
that the State Department is urging the loan, and I knew the 
Senator was a member of the committee. 

Mr. KING. I am not a member now. I resigned from the 
committee because of press of duties. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I did not know that. Does the 
Senator know whether the committee has been taking testimony 
since he resigned? 

“Mr. KING, Oh, yes. I resigned early in the activities of the 
committee, but I have made some inquiry of the State Depart- 
ment, and I understand that the State Deparment is advising 
the loan, and that General Russell, who was sent there, is doing 
all he can to bring about the loan, and I know that Dartigue- 
nave, the President, who was a candidate for reelection, opposed 
the loan, and for that reason, I have been advised, he was not 
reelected, and that Mr. Bobo, the new President, will put 
through the loan. 

There is a council of state which claims to exercise the legis- 
lative functions of the Government, and that council of state 
and the President are largely in the hands of American repre- 
sentatives and do not express the will of the people. 

Mr. President, I say that our conduct in Haiti and Santo 
Domingo is not consistent with the ideals of this Republic. 
We have no business in these countries. This island belongs to 
the people of Santo Domingo and to the people of Haiti. We 
have-no right to keep our marines there, and I give notice now 
to the committee and to the Senate that when the naval appro- 
priation bill comes before the Senate I shall offer an amend- 


ment that not one dollar of the appropriation shall be utilized 
for the purpose of maintaining our marines in Haiti or in 
Santo Domingo. 

Mr. President, that is all I care to say at this time upon this 
matter, and I am now willing to permit the Senate to come to 
the subject which the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCus- 
BER] desires to bring to our attention. 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask now that we may return to para- 
graph 4, on page 3. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. On page 4, line 14, fter the word 
“butyl,” the committee proposes to strike out “ isopropyl, and,” 
and to insert “and propyl, 3 cents per pound,“ so as to read: 


Alcohol: Amyl, butyl, and propyl, 3 cents per pound. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, does the Senator from North Da- 
kota desire now to make a final disposition of this paragraph? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; I should like to do so. I want to 
offer a further amendment a little farther down. We have 
reconsidered the matter this morning before the majority mem- 
bers of the committee and determined that we would make no 
change except to strike out the word “ proof” in line 17. 

Mr. KING. I shall be glad if the Senator will pass that 
for a few moments to give me a further opportunity to examine 
it. May I inquire what amendments the Senator desires to 
suggest to the text of the Senate bill? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The only amendment that I ask is, on 
line 17, to strike out the word “ proof.” It should be “10 cents 
per gallon,” and not “10 cents per proof gallon.” The effect, 
of course, would be to reduce the rate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. KING. As I understand, the Senator desires to strike 
out the word “proof.” Is that the only amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is not now the question. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The present question is on the amendment 
on line 14. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
What is the pending amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the committee 
on lines 14 and 15, page 3. . 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator consent to laying this aside 
temporarily to give me a little further opportunity to examine 
it, and permit the consideration now of the cyanide schedule, 
to which I called the Senator’s attention this morning? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not wish to have the cyanide sched- 
ule passed upon at this time. 

Mr. KING. No; we do not, either; but there is to be some 
diseussion of it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There can be discussion, of course, on 
any feature of the bill at any time, and if the Senator desires 
to discuss cyanide further there is nothing in the rules that 
prevents his doing so; but I want this to be the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I should like to ask that the 
vote be not taken this week on the cyanide amendment. Is 
there any objection to that course being pursued? 

Mr. KING. I will join with the Senator from Nevada in 
asking that if we should reach the cyanide amendment this 
week a vote on it be postponed until next Monday or Tuesday. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will try to accommodate the Senators 
when we reach it. I do not know just what the condition may 
be at that time. 

Mr. KING. There will be no trouble about it, I think I can 
assure the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We are some distance from cyanide now, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the committee on line 14, page 3. o 

Mr. KING. I suggest that we temporarily lay that aside. 
The Senator from Nevada [Mr. PiTrĪmaN], I understand, de- 
sires to discuss cyanide. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is not necessary to lay it aside. The 
Senator can proceed. 

Mr. PITTMAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, this cyanide matter is very im- 
portant, and I suggest that we have a quorum in its discussion, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
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The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


. Ashurst Harris Smoot 

Borah Heftin McNary Spencer 
Broussard Hitchcock Moses Sutherland 
Bursum Johnson elson son 
Calder Jones, Wash. New! Townsend 
Capper ello Nicholson Underwood 
Caraway d Nor Wadsworth 
Colt Keyes Oddie Walsh, Mont. 
Culberson 2 Overman Watson, Ga. 
Curtis Page Watson, Ind. 
Dillingham La Follette Pit Weller 

ikins root Rawson 
Fletcher MeCormick Robinson Willis 

ie McCumber Sheppard 

g McKellar Shortridge 

Harrel cKinley Simmons 

Mr, HEFLIN. I desire to announce that the Senator from 


Nebraska [Mr. Norris] is in attendance upon a hearing before 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-one Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, my colleague [Mr. Oppre] 
just stated that he would like to have the cyanide item not 
voted on this week, I agree with him that it would be advisable 
not to have it voted upon this week, although I am ready to 
vote on it now. In fact, I expected that it would be voted on 
to-day, but I understand there are a number of Senators who 
did not belieye the item could be reached to-day; and, in fact, 
I doubt if it can be reached to-day if it is taken up in its regular 
order. I would like to know from my colleague if he has any 
idea with regard to a date next week when it would be satis- 
factory to vote on this matter, or to take it up for final deter- 
mination? 

Mr. ODDIB. Mr. President, I feel that some time in the early 
part of the following week would be satisfactory, and I would 
suggest Tuesday morning, if that is satisfactory to my col- 
league and to the committee. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That would be entirely satisfactory to me. 

Mr. ODDIE. Not before Tuesday morning, I would suggest. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If we reach it before Tuesday morning, 
then, I will say to these Senators, I will ask Ad have it passed 
over for their accommodation. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Suppose, acting on that BETEA we ask 
unanimous consent that the item be voted on at the convening 
of the Senate on Tuesday morning, or as soon thereafter as the 
chairman of the committee desires to have it voted on. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is satisfactory, but it is not necessary 
to have unanimous consent. If we are prepared to take it up 
Tuesday morning, we can do so, and if not, we can fix a time 
which will be satisfactory to the Senate. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I withdraw the request. I was just trying 
to get it definitely fixed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, this matter was discussed the 
other day, and there seemed to be only one defense to the 
imposition of the duty on this article. That defense was 
brought forward by the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor]. He admited that there was only one institution in 
this country which manufactured cyanide. There never has 
been more than one institution in this country which manu- 
factures cyanide. The Senator from Utah admits, and all 
those defending this duty admit, that there is a monopoly in 
the manufacture and sale of cyanide in the United States by 
this one concern, the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. The 
Senator from Utah says that while this Roessler & Hasslacher 
Co. were robbers during the war, he is afraid that this single 
institution in this country will be driven out of business by 
German competition, and therefore that we will be at the mercy 
of the German trust, 

That is perfectly absurd; and I hesitate to denominate any- 
thing the Senator from Utah presents as being absurd, because 
he is rarely in that position. But this monopoly in this 
country is the monopoly also in Germany. It is inconceivable 
that there can be competition between the same people. It is 
inconceivable that one company is going to drive its subsidiary, 
which it established here, out of existence. 

The whole history of this thing is plain. There is no denial 
of it in the record. There never has been more than one 
concern in Germany which sold or manufactured cyanide, and 
that is the parent of the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
in this country. 

The hearings disclose the fact that there are just four con- 
cerns in the world which supply any substantial amount of this 
product, and those four concerns have divided the world be- 
tween them. There is the old German concern, which has been 


in existence for a great many years, In 1895 the German 
Cyanide Trust decided that they would establish an agency in 
the United States. They sent over Roessler, who was joined 
by Hasslacher. Both of those gentlemen had been agents in 
the German concern. They were given the exclusive sell- 
ing agency in the United States and Mexico of the German 
product. 

After they had been here a few years the German house 
realized that unless they established a manufacturing institu- 
tion here in the United States some other institution might do 
it under a high-protective tariff, Consequently, they incor- 
porated a subsidiary in this country known as the Roessler & 
Hasslacher Chemical Co., and they took unto themselves the 
control of the stock of that company. They started to manu- 
facture a part of the cyanide used in this country and in 
Mexico at their subsidiary here, making up the demand, how- 
ever, by exporting from Germany. 

Sometimes they export a part of the raw material from Ger- 
many and have if refined here. Whenever the tariff was high 
enough to make it unprofitable to ship the German product in, 
having the whole market here, they sold from this factory 
and when it was not high enough they sold from their Ger- 
man factory. That is the situation which always existed, and 
there never was any competition in this country against that 
concern, although it was established here in 1895. 

The Government tried to establish competition against it 
during the war under what was known as the Bucher patent 
for making cyanide, but it did not work. It is not a successful 
process, and the Government now knows it. 

This concern is protected in the United States by its patent. 
It is protected against any competition from the outside by 
contracts. What are those contracts? There is a big English 
concern which makes cyanide, and this big German concern 
which makes cyanide, and its subsidiary in the United States, 
which makes cyanide. Those are the three great cyanide pro- 
ducers of the world. They entered into an agreement, so it is 
charged in these hearings—and not denied anywhere—that the 
British concern should not sell in the United States or Mexico 
and that the German concern could not sell in South America. 
Therefore, there is no competition between them. 

That was not all the combination did which controlled 
the cyanide of the world. They went further. When the 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. started to build its chemi- 
cal plants in this country they went to Niagara Falls, where 
they could get cheaper power. There they manufactured cyan- 
ogen. Through electricity they take the nitrogen out of the air 
and fix it with some substance, either potash or common salt. 
If it is fixed in potash it is called potassium cyanide; if it is 
fixed in common salt it is called sodium cyanide; but the 
active solvent agent in it is cyanogen. 

They went further in the monopoly of the world, and the 
British concern said, There is one thing we will insist on. 
We must have a third interest in this plant at Niagara Falls.” 
So it was granted to them. What was the result? The British 
concern has a third interest in the Niagara Falls company, which 
was a subsidiary of the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
The German concern had a third interest in it and the Roessler 
& Hasslacher Chemical Co. had the other third; but the 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. was absolutely “controlled 
by the German concern. So we find here an interlocking con- 
trol winding up in the German hands. How on earth the 
senior 8 from Utah or anyone else could fear that the 
German trust would attempt to run out of business its own sub- 
sidiary, which it deliberately established in this country, is 
beyond my comprehension. 

Why should they run it out of business? It only makes as 
much as the German trust wants it to make. It sells it only 
when the German trust wants it to sell it. It was established 
here so that the parent company in Germany could use it in 
case we put the tariff wall up or use the German product 
through the subsidiary, the sales agency, if we take the wall 
down. It is their own possession. They had it running here for 
15 or 20 years without any competition. 

The control of the stock of the Roessler & Hasslacher Co. has 
been in the hands of the Alien Property Custodian practically 
ever since we went into the war. It is true that about two 


weeks before we went into the war they tried to disguise the 
German control of it. 

But the Alien Property Custodian has letters in his possession 
which he has set forth in his report, which is now in the hear- 
ings, showing that to-day they only lack probably 80 shares 
of still having control, and that just before we went into the 
war they fraudulently conveyed enough shares to give German- 
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American citizens a bare control of the proposition. As is 
stated by the Alien Property Custodian, the evidence is clear 
that it was a fictitious sale and absolutely fraudulent. 

It is admitted that there is not a raiser of citrus fruit in 
this country, or one who mines gold and silver, or one who 
does electroplating or casehardening who can get a pound of 
cyanide from Germany. The hearings disclosed the fact that 
the users of cyanide in this country have corresponded directly 
with the parent company in Germany and have been referred 
back to the firm of Roessler & Hasslacher, with the statement 
that that concern was the exclusive agency in the United States 
for the sale of that product. : 

In 1920 the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. imported five 
or six million pounds of cyanide from the German concern, 
although at that time they testified that they had the capacity 
to supply the United States. Why did they do it? They did 
it because the export value placed on it was 10 cents a pound. 
and they turned around and sold that to the consumer in this 
country at from 21 to 28 cents a pound. Of course, the German 
concern got their part of the profit in the difference between 
the 10 cents and the 23 cents a pound. They got it through 
the stuck in the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., and they 
will continue to do it. = 

The only competition that has arisen in the world against 
this world trust on cyanide is the little company started at 
Niagara Falls, in Canada, called the Cyanamid Co, The 
Cyanamid Co. has a different process of fixing the cyanamid. 
It is a cheaper process, it is a better process, and there is no 
doubt about that. It is a new process. They started in 1917. 
It is an American concern from top to bottom, not only an 
American corporation. but the stockholders are American 
citizens. All of the coal they use for making coke and all 
of the coke they use in this process comes from the United 
States. The other materials come from the United States. 

It is true that their plant is just across Niagara Falls, in 
Ontario. but why? Because the British Government controls 
its monenolies better than we do in the United States. There 
is no question about that. Wherever there is Government con- 
trol in Canada it is better than any Government control we 
have in he United States. I speak from experience because I 
have lived in both places quite awhile. Their criminal law is 
better enyorced in Canada than it is ever enforced in the 
United States. They punish people up there no matter how 
important t'ey may be or how wealthy they may be, 

When the ugent and treasurer of the Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Co. was here and was asked about the difference in 
cost of manufneture in Canada and the United States, he said 
that it was practically impossible to compare the difference in 
cost. That was his answer. The only fact be gave was that 
they could get power cheaper on the Canada side than on the 
American side. In the House hearings this was answered by 
Congressman GARNER, who said it looked like a question of 
legislation with regard to power rather than legislation to 
protect against the difference in the cost of production. The 
cost of labor on each side is the same, the cost of material is 
the same, but in the testimony here Mr. Rigner, who was down 
here as an expert for the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 
said: “Yes; but they are imposing upon the people of the 
United States a cheap product.” 

There is no difference in cyanogen one place and another. 
You may have 50 per cent of cyanogen or you may have 96 per 
cent of cyanogen in salts, but it is sold on the basis of its 
cyanogen content, and Mr. Rigner was compelled to admit that. 
Not only that, but 50 per cent of cyanogen has proved just as 
effective in fumigation, in the treatment of scales on fruit trees, 
and in the reduction of gold and silver ore, as the 96 per cent. 
It does not make any difference at all. What the people buy is 
cyanogen, and the price is based upon the amount of cyanogen 
content. 5 

These same people were down here in 1913 when the Under- 
wood-Simmons bill was being considered in the House. They 
came here with the same proposition, that they were about to 
be run out of business by the German concern. That was in 
1913. They said if they did not have a tariff the German con- 
cern would run them out of business, and the House gave them 
a duty. They came over to the Senate, and some of us here 
who knew something about the subject and who had known 
something about the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. for 
years. who knew that they were selling cyanide in the United 
States in 1913 for 4 cents a pound more than they were selling 
it in Mexico, brought that to the attention of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate with the result that they put it on the free 
list. The concern did not go out of business, and the German 
concern did not run them out of business. Run them out of 
business? No, 
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Mr. Rigner, before the House committee, said: 


When the Vn bye ag ready Tariff Act passed the industr 


was very 
much encourage 


in this country, because of the fact under that act 


sodium cyanide was dutiable at 25 per cent ad valorem, and under that ; 


protection the industry forged ahead— 

That is, under the Payne-Aldrich tariff law— 
and was almost in a position to meet foreign competition— 

Mind you, almost in a position to meet foreign competition on 
account of the Payne-Aldrich tariff law— 
on an — 55 footing, but when the pronor tarif act was passed and this 
commodity put on the free list the industry received a very serious 
Setback. Had it not been for the intervention of the war, it is very 
hard for us to say just what would have become of the cyanide indus- 
try in this country. 

Now, mind you, when we placed it on the free list in 1913 it 
was almost in a position to meet foreign competition on an 
equal footing. They only had one year of free trade to inter- 
rupt that growth, and six years of war embargo, and yet that 
infant concern, which has paid as high as 900 per cenf profit, is 
still too weak to meet foreign competition. 

A distinguished Senator the other day came to me and said: 

The thing that disheartens me is this: I am getting letters from a 
number of consumers of cyanide who want this uty pat on the product 
which they buy, and there must be some reason for it. They must 
think that it would help them. 

He was a Senator who on the floor showed me a number of 
letters of that character. Now, here is a letter which explains 
that proposition perfectly. Here is a letter from a man who 
worked for these people and knows them, and he is also in the 
business of using cyanide. This is from one of the agents of 
the Thomas Buchanan Co., polishing and grinding machinery, 
at Cincinnati, Ohio. Here is what he says in this letter to me: 

Our firm has already addressed a communication to Hon. P, J. Mc- 
CUMBER, as well as other members of the Senate Finance Committee 
and the Senators from the State of Ohio, and attached hereto you will 
find a clipping from the Cincinnati Commercial Tribune of May 4 rela- 
tive to the debate on the floor of the Senate. 

The writer was connected with the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co. for five years, severing his connections last November, and is rather 
familiar with the cyanide situation. As you know. the Roessler & 
Hasslacher Chemical Co. are selling agents for the German cartel, on 
cyanide, and it really makes little difference to them, so far as the 
sale of cyanide is concerned, whether there is a duty or not, since they 
will continue to . hold the monopoly in this country, In 
fact, we understand that for some considerable time now they have 
been importing their cyanide from Germany and remelting the same at 
their Perth Amboy, N. J., plant and selling it to the trade as their own 
sodium cyanide, which they call cyanegg. 1 

As far as citrus fruit growers and ners are concerned— 

Here is the character of the propaganda. If Senators will 
grasp this point, they will see what happened. 

As far as citrus fruit growers and miners are concerned, we under- 
stand that the company in question is selling their cyanide practically 
at cost, even at a slight loss, which they make up on the electro- 
plating and casehardening industry, and they do this to fight the com- 
petition of the Canadian producers. 

There is the way they get the propaganda. They are telling 
the electroplaters and casehardeners that the reason why they 
charge them so much for the product is because they have to 
sell it to the citrus fruit growers and miners at less than cost, 
and they say to them, “ Just let us have a little duty on this 
proposition and we will be able to sell it to you cheaper.” At 
the very time that they represented that state of facts to the 
electroplating people, they were selling to the miners at 23 cents 
a pound a product which was valued at 10 cents a pound when 
shipped from Germany to this agency. They were selling at 23 
cents a pound a product which they then admitted only cost 
them 143 cents a pound—that is, the imported product. They 
admitted they could make 6 cents a pound more by selling 
the imported stuff than they could by selling their own manu- 
factured article, and did it. Yet they tell the electroplating 
people and the casehardeners that the reason why they had to 
charge them so much is that they are selling it to the miner 
and the fruit grower below cost. 

The whole thing is a miserable, greedy, selfish fraud on the 
face of it. The company was conceived in fraud by the Ger- 
mans a long time ago. The whole business is underlaid with 
fraud, It is not only a trust in the United States but it is a 
trust throughout the world, a combine between the British 
trust and the German trust. That is all there is to it. 

They have made enormous profits, as is shown by the hear- 
ings, and has never been denied. Then they come in here and 
say that unless they get a tariff on this commodity they can 
not sell it at a profit. It is such a palpable fraud on its face 
that it is astonishing that Senators who know it is a fraud, 
who know the circumstances, are willing, for the purpose of 
helping two or three Senators who have these great trusts lo- 
cated in their States, boldly and deliberately to make a present 
of so much money to those trusts, and to take that money out 
of the pockets of the people who have got to buy the com- 
modity. 


1922. 
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I do not know whether or not the conditions surrounding this 
item also surround all of the other items in the chemical sched- 
ule. If they do, then all of those items should be placed on the 
free list. The Republican Members of the Senate will not dare 
to sustain the Finance Committee in the imposition of this duty. 

The Republican members of the committee will have to vote 
for the duty, because they are pledged to vote for it, but there 
is no doubt that a majority of the Republican members of the 
committee were opposed to the imposition of the duty on this 
item, However, pressure was brought to bear. This concern 
is one of the great and powerful corporations in the State of 
New Jersey. There is not any doubt that it has been a very 
generous and patriotic contributor to the Republican Party in 
New Jersey. A Republican Senator will run for reelection in 
New Jersey in the approaching fall campaign, and, if reports 
may be believed, he will need help and will need it badly. So 
the majority of the Finance Committee, although they know the 
situation and understand the wrong which is involved in the 
proposed tariff duty on cyanide, have compromised with the 
minority of Republican members of the committee. They have 
stated, “This concern asks for a duty of 33% per cent, but we 
only gave them 10 per cent.” That is the whole influence which 
is back of the proposal. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me inquire of the Senator 
from Nevada if he supposes a similar situation in the State of 
Pennsylvania induced the Committee on Finance to put man- 
ganese on the free list? 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is very reasonable to suppose so. This 
is a year in which those who desire to elect Republican Sen- 
ators have got to he very generous to those who elect them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lxxnoor in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nevada yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Montana should not have 
stated that the Committee on Fihance had put manganese on 
the free list, but that they had kept it on the free list. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I meant to state that the com- 
mittee had taken manganese off the dutiable list, where it was 
put by the other House, and had put it on the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. Manganese is now on the free list. 

Mr, PITTMAN. Cyanide is a product which is used by the 
farmers, by the prospectors, and by the miners; it is used by 
people, particularly in the mining industry, who can not pass 
the duty on to the consumer, because there is a fixed price for 
their product. Cyanide is not used by the great steel corpora- 
tions or by other great industrial institutions in Pennsylvania. 
However, manganese, which they do use, and which is the 
product of an industry that hardly existed in this country at all 
before the World War, but which was destroyed during that war 
for the purpose of meeting war conditions, goes on the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WatsH] and also to the Senator from 
Navada [Mr. Prrrman] that they will have an opportunity to 
vote on the question of the imposition of a duty upon manganese 
before the pending bill shall haye been concluded, and we shall 
then see how they will vote. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is very generous of the Senator from 
Utah to allow us an opportunity to vote. That is very much 
more generous than the treatment of the Democratic members 
of the Finance Committee by the majority members of that 


committee. The Democratic members of the Committee on 


Finance never had an opportunity to vote on anything. 

Mr. SMOOT. In that action the majority members of the 
Committee on Finance merely followed the example which had 
been set in the past when the Democrats were in the majority. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am afraid that it will not do us any good 
to vote on the question anyway. 

I admire the Republican organization on the other side of 
the Chamber. It is a wonderful thing. It is improving all 
the time, too. It is in such shape now that it not only controls 
a Senator’s prejudices, his conservatism, or his radicalism, as 
the case may be, but it also dominates his morals, his social 
life, and everything else connected with him. I know Senators 
on the other side of the Chamber who do not agree with their. 
Republican colleagues at all. They are good friends of mine, 
and I am sorry for them. There is one Senator on the 
other side-of the Chamber who every time he votes, following 
the leadership of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] or the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Longe], nearly has a paralytic 
stroke, and he comes out and explains to me for an hour why 
he voted as he did, although I am not a member of his party 
and have no interest whatever in the matter. 

Let me read just a few conclusions from a witness on behalf 
of the Cyanamid Co. The extract is very brief, but it is pretty 


good; and the thing which is good about it is that after the 
brief was filed on behalf of the Cyanamid Co. the Roessler & 
Hasslacher Chemical Co. had two opportunities to deny it, but 
they could not do so, The statement to which I refer reads as 
follows: 


“ Aero Brand” cyanide is manufactured by the American Cyanamid 
Co., at Niagara Falls, Ontario. z 
È 3 ous of content, “ Aero Brand” cyanide is cheaper than the 


That is, the Roessler & Hasslacher Co.— 


cyanide manufactured by the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., at 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 

The cheapness of “ Aero Brand" cyanide has sayed in 1920 (1) more 

than $250,000 to the citrus wers of California; (2) more than 
100. the American gold industry; (3) more than $125,000 to 

e American silver industry; and (4) in the years to come competitive 
cyanide will save many es these sums to these industries, and also 
to the casehardening industry, the electroplating industry, the Florida 
citrus industry, the work of disinfection and sanitation of foreign 
ships arriving in American ports, the extermination of the pink boll 
weevil, and other activities. 

The industries represented employ directly 50,000 people and indi- 
rectly many thousands more. The cheapness with which these workers 
produce their results benefits the whole country. 

The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. demand a tariff of 334 per 
cent ad valorem on cyanide, This company is the only manufacturer 
of cyanide in the United States, and what it asks is a monopoly. 

The wages paid labor in cyanide production at Niagara Falls, On- 
tario, are as high and sometimes higher than those paid labor in com- 

ble industries at Niagara Falls, N. Y. Not more than 250 men 
the United States are employed in cyanide production. 


I will interject at this point that that shows the tremendous 
profit of this industry, when the labor of 250 men can produce 
a product which sells for millions upon millions of dollars in 
the United States. 


Cyanide manufacture is a matter of machines and methods. Men 
play but little part, and by a cut in the price of cyanide thousands 
gain for every one who loses. The total pay roll of all American 
cyanide workers js a mere fraction of the saving to American con- 
sumers through the use of “ Aero Brand” cyanide. 

“Aero Brand ” cyanide is not inferior to other cyanides. It sells on 
the basis of actual cyanide content, and on that basis costs less and is 
just as cient. There has never been the slightest misrepresentation 
of “Aero Brand“ cyanide by its manufacturers. 

The cyanide process of the American anamid Co. is simpler and 
more modern than that of the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., and 
it is for these reasons that it underbids the latter. 

The raw materials in “Aero Brand” cyanide are plentiful and come 
mostly from the United States. 

No tariff is needed to protect the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
against German cyanide, for the German cyanide comes from its parent 
company, the Scheide-Anstalt. The United States Alien Property Cus- 
todian gah the stock of the former company use of this 
relationship, and yet the relationship still continues, for the Roessler & 
Hasslacher Chemical Co. in 1920 substituted under some of its con- 
tracts the German product and acts as agent of the German company. 

The findings of the Alien Property Custodian of the United States were 

1, That the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. was the American 
branch of the great German Scheide-Anstalt. 

2. That prior to the war three-fourths of its stock was owned by the 
German 8 and its officers. 

3. That two-thirds of its Niagara subsidiary, in which metallic 
sodium is made, was owned by the German-American parent, 

4. That its subsidiary at Perth Amboy, in which sodium cyanide is 
made, was owned entirely by Germans and German-Americans. 

5. That just before America entered the war, and in order to avoid 
the sequestration of the stocks of these companies as the property of 
alien enemies, a not genuine sale was consummated te 75 majority 
control to the German representatives in America, and that 47 per cent 
of the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. was admittedly still Ger- 


man owned, 
And so the Alien Property Custodian took over both the 47 per cent 
German owned” and also 2 the stock ostensibly trans- 


admitted 
ferred" but “in fact still German owned. 


This relationship of the Roessler & Hasslacher interests to the Ger- 
man company is not mentioned because Germany was our enenry in the 
late war, but because of its bearing on the demand by the Roessler & 
Hasslacher Chemical Co. for a tariff on cyanide, on the ground that the 
company needs protection against German competition. (P. 58, Tariff 
Information, 1921, hearings Jan. 6, 1921.) 

Under the rate of tariff proposed, practically all cyanide imports 
would cease and the former odious monopoly of the Roessler & Hass- 
lacher Chemical Co. would reappear and cause the loss of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars each year to industry in America. 

The game which this German company are playing is clear to 
everyone. If they can secure a tariff on this commodity, they 
will sell this product—a German product, too—for less than the 
Cyanamid Co. of Canada can sell it. They will continue to 
sell that product at lower and lower prices until they run the 
Cyanamid Co. out of business, and then they will bring the 
price up again. They simply desire this duty for the purpose 
of assisting them in crushing the Cyanamid Co. which a year 
ago came into competition with them. What has been the result 
of that competition? The testimony shows the result plainly. 
The German company were asking the miners of this country 24 
cents a pound for cyanide. s 

They could always get any price that they wanted to until 
this year, and then what happened? The Cyanamid Co. came 
in and underbid them 4 cents a pound and got the contrects. 
Now what do they want to do? The Cyanamid Co. got these 
contracts under free trade. Now they want to place a duty 
on this material, so that this company that has cut the price 
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of cyanide 4 cents a pound will have to pay a duty that did 
not exist at the time it entered into the contract. 

Of all the evidence here of the monopoly of this concern, of 
the monopoly throughout the world of the whole business, of 
the fact that the company here is simply a subsidiary of the 
German syndicate, the only argument we bear in favor of 
this duty is that this German concern is going to run the com- 
pany here out of business—going to run its own child out of 
business; going to take its right hand and cut off its left hand; 
going to place itself in a weaker position than it has ever been. 
The thing is totally absurd; and the Senator from Utah is 
driven to the desperate position of being compelled to say: 
“While this concern in the United States is a robber, and 
robbed us during the war, I am afraid the German concern 
will run it out of business.” 

If there were 8 or 10 manufacturers of cyanide in Germany, 
then the Senator would have some excuse; but no one knows 
better than the Senator that there never has been more than one 
manufacturer of cyanide in Germany; that it is an absolute 
monopoly in Germany as well as in the United States. He 
knows that there is no competition with the British concern, 
because it already has a trade agreement with the German 
concern, and he knows that the German concern owns the 
American concern. That ends the whole thing. The record is 
plain and clear here. There is but one thing to it. The ma- 
jority of the Republicans on the Finance Committee have been 
politically intimidated into placing on this article a duty that 
they themselves did not believe in; that is all. 

They know that. They know that. this concern has made 
900 to 1,000 per cent per annum. The Senators say: “ Yes; 
but they did not make it out of cyanide.” Their plant at 
Niagara Falls, that made 900 per cent per annum, manufactured 
nothing but cyanide, and it was owned one-third by the 
British trust and one-third by the German trust and one-third 
by the German trust subsidiary in the United States. The very 
reason why they compromised with this matter is that this is a 
powerful institution in the State of New Jersey and a powerful 
institution in the State of New York, and there is a Senator 
from New Jersey who has fought strongly and appealingly 
for this duty, and something had to be given to him. It 
has been given to him, but it will never stand. There are 
enough Senators on the other side who will not vote to per- 
petuate a monopoly in this country even to elect a Republican 
Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I want to take a little of the 
time of the Senate this morning to keep the record straight in 
some particulars. 

I have said, and I now repeat, that this bill is not a bill in the 
interest of the consumers or the legitimate industries of the 
United States. It is a bill in the interest of profiteering and in 
the interest of the monopolized industries of the country. The 
profiteers and the trusts are the beneficiaries of this bill, and 
they ave its chief sponsors. 

In discussing this question a few days ago I read to the Senate 
a letter stating that already the Wool Trust had marked up 
their goods an average of 10 per cent in anticipation of the 
passage of this measure. I now find, upon further investigation, 
that on many of the articles produced by that trust they have 
marked up their prices as much as 25 per cent; but the Wool 
Trust people are not the only people who have already increased 
their prices. The process of marking up and getting ready to 
mark up prices has gone steadily, if stealthily, along in antici- 
pation of the passage of this bill, which the profiteers evidently 
believe is clearly a guaranty of present prices in this country of 
protected products and furnishes the opportunity for maintain- 
ing those prices at at least the present high and exorbitant level. 

In confirmation of the statement that these protected indus- 
tries, these industries that are to get ample protection in this bill 
to guarantee them against foreign competition at present or 
even higher prices, are getting ready for higher prices, I want 
to read from the Philadelphia Record. I have not the copy of 
the Record, but I quote this from another paper which credits 
it to the Philadelphia Record. It is as follows: 

The Philadelphia Record says: The woolen men, the cotton men, the 
steel and the aluminum men, every class that is er for protection are 
already marking up pices, or awaiting a little further progress with the 
Fordney-McCumber bill before doing so. The sugar interests are using 
Congress in their project for a pool that shall suppress competition im 
sugar, and miik the American popie SER, C0000) exclusive of the duties 


that go to the Government, and e time the people will find they 
have got the increased cost of living for which they voted in 1920.” 


These present evidences of the protected industries’ intention 
to avail themselves of the opportunity which this bill will afford 
if it becomes a law are everywhere to be found, but they will 
not reveal themselves to the full extent until the bill passes, 
Admonished that an election is about to occur, some of them as 


a matter of precaution will wait until after the election; but 
as soon as the political restraints are removed we shall see in 
this Nation a wholesale advancement in the prices of the articles 
protected in this bill, and the people will have an increase in 
the cost of living such as they never have had before, such as 
will weigh upon them much more heavily than the high prices 


of the cost of living during the war. Then every person was 
getting high prices for everything he had to sell; but in the 
conditions of artificially high prices that will grow out of the 
enactment of this legislation, and which will be foisted upon the 
people, a large class of our people, possibly more than half of 
them, will not derive and can not possibly derive any benefit 
whatever from these duties in the way of enhancement of their 
daily earnings. 

Upon this very line I wish to read into the Rrcorp an editorial 
from the New York Tribune. It is short. It is to the point that 
I am now discussing. 

The New York Tribune, I suppose everyone will admit, is one 
of the oldest and most steadfast Republican and protection 
organs in the United States. Whenever that great paper turns 
upon the proposed legislation of the Republication Party with 
reference to the tariff, you may be very certain that there is 
something radically and monstrously wrong with the bill. 

This Tribune editorial is headed “ Tariff rates and housing.” 
The date of it is May 12, 1922. It says: 


The eppes) of the Lockwood committee for tariff legislation allow- 
ing building materials to enter the country on reasonable 


ta are 

easily t. 

The very thing I have been saying all during these discussions 
here, that the basis upon which these rates are fixed is the 
wholesale selling price of the American product in the American 
market, as compared with the selling price at the port of entry 
of the foreign product. 

Housing construction, which is a nation-wide need 

Says this great protection organ— 


is being held up by 3 building material costs. Mr. Untermyer 
says that the price of brick is now from $24 to $25 a thousand, whereas 
the cost of manufacture is only $11. 


Mr. President, it is this $24 or $25, the wholesale selling 
price of brick which now obtains, to which the foreign price, 
under the fixing of these rates, is to be brought, and not the 
$11, which represents the cost of manufacture of the product. 
We are to substantially guarantee, as far as legislation can do 
that—and protective legislation can go a long way toward 
doing it—we are to guarantee, by the method of fixing rates in 
this bill, that this great combination against which this com- 
mission was leveling its inquiry shall be protected from for- 
eign competition up to the extent of the extortionate prices 
which it has been found to be charging upon this essential 
material, material out of which we build the houses in which 
the people live. I proceed: 

Whether these figures are accurate or not, building material prices 
are abnormal enough to check the desired revival of home building, 
A tarif which would assist this holdup would injure nearly every- 
body for the benefit of a tiny group of manufacturers who have shown 
themselves more than able to protect themselves. 

Mr. McCumsgr, in bis curious apology on reporting out the Senate 
tariff bill, said that its rates were high. He ingenuously asked Ameri- 
ean producers not to take full advantage of them. He appealed to the 
manufacturer to be self-denying, to accept narrow margins of profit, 
and to increase production so that the consumer should not feel the 


e chairman of the Finance Committee has the patriotic citizen's 
poins of view. He believes in protection as an instrument of eral 
nefit, He deplores its use for private benefit. But is it safe to sub- 
ject the domestic producer and manufacturer to overtemptation? The 
spirit shown by the building materials industry challenges Mr. 
CCUmBBER’'S touching faith. He preaches altruism. But why write 
into a tariff bill rates which may be an aid to profiteering on the part 
of the nonaltruistic? 


Just as I said in this Chamber some time ago, Mr. President, 
the men to whom he is appealing will not be yery likely to ac- 
cept his advice to content themselves with small profits, when 
this bill is an invitation to them to charge excessive profits. 

Mr. President, I have here a letter, printed as an advertise- 
ment in the New York Times by a great retail house, the house 
of James McCutcheon & Co., Fifth Avenue, Thirty-fourth and 
Thirty-third Streets, New York. It reads: 


The Senate committee has reported to the Senate the new tariff bill. 
This bill would raise the duties on linens from 30 and 40 per cent to 50 
and 60 per cent; or, in other 8, would almost double them. This 
bro oth course, mean that the prices of these goods will have to be 

van 

By way of illustration, a towel 18 by 32 inches, which now sells at 

per would have to sell at $7.25 or $7.50 a dozen under the 
new tariff. Handkerchiefs, which to-day are selling around $3.85 4 
dozen, would have to sell for about $4.50 a dozen. . 

If this change was going to protect the American workingman and 
American manufacturer, we would have nothing to say. But it does not, 
for the simple reason that, except for the lower end huck towels and 


welght of increased duties. 
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crashes, there is practically no linen manufactured in the United States. 
More than 98 per cent of the linen you use comes from abroad. 

We have been making strenuous efforts in the last year and a half 
to reduce the prices of all of our and are most at the 
thought of having to advance them at a time like this. If you agree 
with us that such a change in the tariff on linens is unwise and that 
pady should not be forced up, won't you write to 

epresentative in Congress and protest against 
vanee in rates? 

As I said in discussing the pongees and silks of China and 
the habutai silks of Japan, none of which are produced in this 
country, the high rates of duty levied on them are not for the 
purpose of aiding any American industry in their manufacture, 
but they are for the purpose of preventing these cheaper silks, 
which the common people of the country, persons of moderate 
means in the United States, must buy from coming in and taking 
the place of the higher-priced goods which are manufactured 
in this country, In other words, these pet industries do not 
want any obstacle in the way of making still further advances 
in their prices, They do not want any product brought in here 
which can take the place of their product, They want the en- 
tire market to themselves. 

Mr. President, scarcely any linens are manufactured in this 
country, but these linen handkerchiefs which come into this 
country and these linen towels which come in will serve the 
same purpose as the goods of some big trust in this country, per- 
haps the Silk Trust in some Instances, perhaps the Cotton Trust 
in other instances, but they take the place of the goods of cer- 
tain favored interests, and persons who are engaged in the 
manufacture of other products than linen are here demanding that 
a turiff be put on linen in order that the high prices of their own 
products may be protected, which means that the people of this 
country shall not be permitted to buy linens, because linens are 
not produced in this country, and shall be forced to buy at 
high prices a substitute product which Is produced in this 
country. That is carrying protection to the extreme, I think, 
and yet that very theory runs all through this bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SIMMONS, I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator permit me, 
while he is reading clippings, to interrupt him to call atten- 
tion to an interview by Arthur Balfour in regard to the effect 
of this tariff bill upon the payment to us of our foreign debts? 
May I ask the Senator if he has inserted anything in the RECORD 
to that effect? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I have not. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
would like to read it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, I shall now 
discuss something to which I think that would be more per- 
tinent than to the subject I have just been discussing. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator would prefer 
that I wait until a later time? p 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I thought the Senator was 
introducing clippings, and that now was the appropriate time to 
read this one. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do hope that before we get through with 
the consideration of this bill we shall induce the newspapers of 
the country—not oniy the great metropolitan newspapers from 
which I have been reading, and from which I am going to read 
more, but the smaller papers throughout the States—to study 
this bill and understand it; and when we succeed in doing that 
we shall find the same protests welling up not only from New 
York and from Chicago and from the other big centers where the 
big dailies are published, and where they have experts who are 
examining these tariff schedules and finding out what they 
mean and exposing them, but also from the small cities and 
towns and the rural districts, where the editors of the newspa- 
pers of smaller circulation, not having the aid of experts, re- 
quire a bit more time to fully recognize and realize what out- 
rages and iniquities are embraced in the pending bill. I do 
hope that we may get all the papers of the country, both 
Democratic and Republican, to study this bill and understand 
what it means; and when they do that, Mr. President, we 
shall find that Republican and independent papers all over this 
country will be joining the Democratic papers, as they are in 
New York and as they are in Chicago, in denunciation of the 
unpardonable and indefensible rates in this bill. 

Mr. President, with reference to the trusts, I think it Sena- 
tors will examine and carefully study this bill they will find 
that it bestows its favors principally and most prodigally upon 
those industries in this country which are to-day trust con- 
trolled, which are to-day operating in violation of the antitrust 
laws of the United States. 


our Senators and 
is uncalled-for ad- 


This is very brief, and I 


These combinations are outlaws already. By their methods 
they have succeeded in defeating one of the fundamental public 
policies of this country, namely, that there shall be free com- 
petition, a policy which my good friend from Wisconsin said 
McKinley argued strongly would be in force under the protec- 
tion he advocated. Major McKinley never meant that com- 
petition should be destroyed in the domestic market. But these 
trusts have come together in violation of the statute law of 
the land, in violation of the public policy of the land. They 
have combined. They control the prices. They stifle compe- 
tition. They have absolute dominion of the domestic market. 
There is but one fly in the ointment. The only thing that re- 
strains them from raising their prices to the utmost limit in 
the exploitation of the American consumer is the possibility of 
foreign competition. If we destroy foreign competition by 
tariff duties, then, of course, we shall leave these unlawful 
combinations without any restraint at all. 

Senators, when we, the representatives of the people, we, who 
are supposed to protect the interests of the people, to protect 
them in their rights to a competitive market, by our votes here 
remove by our tariff duties that last competitor with the 
trusts of this country, do we not by that act become, morully, 
confederates with the trusts in their conspiracy in restraint 
of trade and in violations of the laws and of the policies of 
the land? Is it not a deliberate, premeditated lending of our 
aid to these unlawful combinations in carrying out and making 
effectual their conspiracy against the people? These trusts and 
monopolized industries are the chief beneficiaries of this bill. 
The newspapers even of New York and other great commercial 
centers are pointing that out, and they have begun to declare 
that fact and to denounce the bill as not only not helpful to 
labor and not helpful to the honest industries of the United 
States but as fraught with untold danger to American pros- 
perity and to the happiness of the American people. 

Mr. President, are we by our legislation here to build up x» 
class of institutions in our country which can, by the domina- 
tion of prices in trade, disregard all the fundamental laws of 
supply and demand, and exact from the people all the tribute 
that their greed may suggest or inspire? If such a system as 
that shall prevail and shall endure for a sufficient length of 
time, it can not mean anything but the commercial enslave- 
ment of the masses of the people. That conclusion is ines- 
capable, 

I wish to read another article from the New York Tribune of 
April 22, 1922, in which that great Republican newspaper pays 
its compliments to the bill. I am not reading now from a 
Democratic paper, not reading from an organ of the importers, 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; it is. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Utah says it is. The Sen- 
ator charges, then, in his desperation, that all the Republican 
newspapers of New York, the great newspapers which have 
formulated and advanced the thought of Republicanism in this 
country, are the mere emissaries of the importer. The Senator 
does not think there is any other interest that has its habitat 
in New York except the importer. I will say to the Senator that 
there are great exporters there, handling and exporting the 
products of American farms, factories, and mines that furnish 
work and wages for the American workingman, and you are 
about to destroy their business also, and when you destroy 
their business you destroy the prosperity of the country. You 
may, as the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] said to 
you the other day, “ Put that in your pipe and smoke it.” You 
have also the great captains of industry, who stand at the head 
of our great manufacturing industries in this country, located 
in New York, having their principal offices in New York. It is 
the greatest commercial center in the world. 

The New York Tribune, driven by the sheer folly of this bill 
for once to remonstrate with you and to condemn a Republican 
measure, is Speaking for the interests of New York and the 
interests of the whole country in a broad way, as it sees it, and 
not for the interests of any one group or class. Here is what 
it said: 

[From the New York Tribune, Saturday, April 22, 1922.] 
THE VERY WORST TIME. 

Senator MCCUMBER dropped into apology when he presented the 
Finance Committee's revision of the Fordney tariff bill. He pleaded 
for sympathy and leniency of judgment, in view of the perplexities 
with which the Senate tariff makers have had to wrestle. In this he 
differed—for the better—from Mr. ForpNeEy, who is never assailed by 
hesitations or doubts. à 

The North Dakota Senator said truly: 

“Never before have the Finance Committees of Congress had pre- 
sented to them such a difficult task as that involved in the framing 
of this bill. We have been often advised, and the advice is well 
founded that of all times in our history this is the very worst time 
to formulate and put into effect a new tariff measure.” 


Why is this the very worst time to draft and pass a new permanent 
tariff? Tue answer is simple. -A permanent tariff should respond to 
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relatively stable conditions in trade and industry both at home and 
abroad, But everyone knows that world trade conditions are ab- 
normal—almost chaotie—and that the process of war readjust- 
ment is still far from finished in this country. orelgn exchange 
values and currencies are deranged. Foreign prices are variable. There 
are no fixed standards of production elsewhere to which American fixed 
5 ef production may be intelligently related by a tariff differ - 
ential, i 

A permanent tariff now is a leap in the dark—a rash discounting of 
the unknowable. The advice given to the Congress committees to 
hold off from permanent tariff making for the oer was rudimentary 
common sense. The country knows as well as Mr. MCCUMRER does that 
this is the worst ible time for wholesale tariff revision. How is it 
to be persuaded t there is any advantage in doing now a thing 
ees 15 most dimek to do well, even when the time is exceptionally 
avo e 

There was such an exceptionally favorable time in 1909. But the 
Payne-Aldrich bill was a hastily political failure. 

This bill apes the Payne-Aldrich law to some extent, but 
after it climbs the wall to the top of the Payne-Aldrich rates, 
then it undertakes to go to further and dizzier heights. 

The editorial continues: 


The country turned the Republicans out of power in the House the 
following year, and the House remamed Democratic until 1919. Con- 
peme an emergency tariff bill last year to protect the industries 
Sistur by abnormal postwar foreign competition. That was the 
suitable remedy. Foreign competition is still an indeterminate, evasive 
factor. Why counter against it at this juncture by a long-term, full 
sehedule tariff? 

That is exactly what I have contended, Mr. President. We 
have a measure here for determining the amount of protection 
which should be accorded to an industry, and that measure is 
changing every day. We have a yardstick that has changed 
tremendously since it was employed. In Angust, 1921, the 
Reynolds Commission ascertained as best they could the prices 
of foreign imports coming to the United States, and they ad- 
vised the Finance Committee as to prices as of last August. 
My information is that the committee acted upon those August, 
1921, prices. My further information, obtained from the tariff 
experts who assisted the committee in the making of those 
rates, and I name them Mr. Fix and Mr. Davis—is that since 
that time, and before those rates were fixed by the Finance 
Committee, those prices had advanced enormously, and yet the 
difference between those prices and the domestic wholesale 
prices Pye the yardstick by which the rates of duty are fixed in 

8 

Since that time what has happened with reference to our 
domestic prices? In some directions possibly they have gone 
down, but the tendency recently and the tendency to-day is to 
lift them higher and higher. The foreign prices have been 
lifted higher and the demestic prices have been lifted higher. 
The producers of the protected articles in this country saw that 
the foreign prices had advanced from the time when the rate 
was fixed, and that therefore under that theory of measurement 
they could with impunity advance their prices to the extent 
that the foreigner had advanced his prices. 

These are some of the questions which confront a committee 
undertaking to measure tariff rates in this way. I submit to 
the common sense of this body and of the country that to frame 
a tariff upon this rule, with these constant changes going on in 
the prices here and prices abroad, prices which form the basis 
of the measurement, is not only a wrong to the people of the 
United States but is an outrage, and there is no theory under 
the sun, in logic or in morals or in law, by which a tariff based 
upon any such principle can be justified at a time like this. 

Mr. President, I have here another editorial which I desire 
to read. I am reading these editorials, and I am going to equ- 
tinue te read them, because I want the newspapers of W? 
country to begin to study this questien. I want the people to 
begin to study this question. I have said this morning to some 
of the correspondents of the newspapers in my State that I 
hope the North Caroling dailies, which reach the people, will 
net take simply the Associated Press dispatches which are 
going out from Washington. I am not now criticizing the 
Associated Press. Of course, their dispatches have to be very 
brief and, of course, they have to avoid the appearance of tak- 
ing sides in politics. The Associated Press report of what is 
happening here and of the information disclosed in the debates 
here is so meager that it furnishes no real information to the 
people of the United States. 

What we want and all we want—and that is the sole purpose 
of the discussion which we are having now and the sole pur- 
pose for which I am reading these editorials from newspapers— 
is to try to stimulate a study on behalf of the people by the 
newspaper men and publishers of the country of all parties, my 
party as well as the Republican Party, and also the independent 
press, to the end that the people may be informed before we 
act, and therefore have an opportunity to advise their repre- 
sentatives what they think about this bill, whether of good or 
of evil. I do not want this bill to pass without the people know- 
ing in advance just what is in it, without their having an oppor- 


tunity to protest to their representatives in Congress, if they 
think their representatives are about to do a thing of which 
they disapprove. Iam just as certain as that I live this minute 
that if the newspapers of the country, of all parties, could but 
understand the bill they would advise the people about it; and 
if they advise them in time, so that the people might know how 
their interest is jeopardized and menaced, there will be such 
an outpouring of indignation and wrath against the measure 
that the majority will not dare to enact it into law. 

This editorial from the New York Tribune has the heading 
“ McCumber’s profiteers’ tariff,” and reads as follows: 

To Senator McCumnBer the opposition of the N. York 
to his eee tarif bill- Republican. 8 independent, and 
fmancial alike—admits of the simplest le explanation. The 
policy of the newspapers of New York,” sa. “$s dictated by the 
room and the big advertisers, n the importers.” 
ylan himself could hardly have done it better. 

In former days all protests against extortionate tariff schedules were 
1 bought and pa for by the Cobden Club. Now the evil 

uence is exerted by erican importers, In this connection it is 
worth while recording the fact that the importers have already begun 
to debauch the exporters. 

While the Senator from North Dakota was disposing of the “ loud- 
mouthed denunciations ” of his tariff the president of the United States 
Stee] Corporation was appealing to the National Foreign Trade Con- 


vention in Philadelphia for greater prosperity through greater fore 
trade.” To make a bad matter worse the prenident of | the Nate 


Mr. Mccuunzs and his committee did in the Senate. In consequence 
the country is threatened with the highest tariff it has ever known, 
regardless of the fact that the United States has become a creditor 
Nation and its 3 is 9 2 —. on foreign commerce. 

In order that all e evils may be adequately distributed the 
Fordneys and the M have produced schedules which will 
provide no needed protection for any legitimate indu „ but which 
will play into the hands of speculators up and down the e and boost 
the cost of living everywhere. 

If Senators will read this bill carefully and study it, they will 
find that it is written in the interest of speculators and ex- 
ploiters of the people; in the interest of that class of manufac- 
turers who, having got their grip upon the throat of the Ameri- 
can market and stifled competition in the domestic market, 
want to make secure their monopoly and make it possible for 
them to continue the profiteering processes which they began 
during the World War and which they have not ceased since 
the war. : 

By the time they get through with it 90 per cent of the American 
people will be pena itard to benefit 10 per cent, ana the benefits even to the 
10 per cent are dubious. 

If the American consumer understood what this Fordney-McCumber 
tariff bill was letting him in for, no Congress would ever have the 
courage to enact it. The bill, if it passes. will slide through only 
because the country does not grasp its meaning. 

That is the danger against which I wish to guard; and when 
I undertake to provide against it by insisting upon full and 
free discussion fn the open here upon the floor of the Senate of 
the United States so that the true facts may be made plain 
to the American people I am charged with filibustering. I am 
making a filibuster, the majority leaders say, because I do not 
sit down meekly and quietly and permit Senators on the other 
side of the Chamber without reasonable discussion to pass 
these items one after another, forging one fetter after another 
upon the feet and hands of the American people. 

The McCumbers in Congress are manipulating the tariff just as they 
are manipulating the bonus, in to carry the next Congress. 
They have forgotten all about 1924. As neither bill will be fully in 
operation by the November elections of this year, they assume that the 
opposition will not have had time to organize, while all the bene- 
ficiaries will be duly grateful at the polls. ` 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, does the Senator agree 
with the expression in that editorial about the bonus? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, I am in favor of the bonus; but I do 
not want the bonus bill to be rushed through Congress without 
due discussion, and if a sales-tax provision shall be attached to 
it for the purpose of raising the money to pay it I shall fight 
such a tax to the end. I shall never consent to that method of 
ralsing the money. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me suggest to the Senator that the 
same interests that are opposing the “bonus,” as they call it, 
are also furthering the enormous profits that are being made 
by the great importing houses. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I suppose the Senator refers to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Secretary of the Treasury is not importing 
goods. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. But he belongs to the class that we have 
been talking about, whether he is importing or exporting. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I referred to the elass from whose utter- 
ances the Senator has just been reading. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Asuurst in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Carolina yield to the Senator 
from Utah? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I think in the interest of accuracy it:should be 
stated that one of the strongest proponents of the bonus is 
Mr. Hearst, with his newspapers, and he is also advocating very 
earnestly the sales tax. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The little statement about the bonus in the 
editorial from whieh I have read amounts to nothing in this 
discussion, Senators upon the other side are merely seizing 
upon that to divert attention from the sore subject under dis- 
cussion. I am not to be diverted at this time by any such 
issue, 

Mr. KING. ‘The Senator knows that our friends upon the 
ot side are always glad to divert attention from the pending 

ill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
for such action. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The point which I desired to make was 
that all such stuff is good doctrine so long as it agrees with 
the ideas of the Senator, but the moment it tonches upon an- 
other subject in a manner contrary to the views of the Senator 
it ceases to be good doctrine. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator knows very well that when I 
read an editorial from a Republican paper or Democratic paper 
I do not vouch for everything it says; but the Senator from 
North Dakota and his party can not ignore the fact that these 
great organs of the Republican Party as well as of the Demo- 
cratic Party lecated in the centers of commeree and trade 
and business in the United States are denouncing the Repub- 
lican tariff bill as an iniquitous -med€ure, and one of them 
went so far the other day as to pronounce it thievery. I do 
not agrée with that designation, and I said so at the time. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me suggest to the Senator that never 
since the, great department stores became thoroughly estab- 
lished in this country have any of these great metropolitan 
papers ever been really Republican upon the tariff issue. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘The Senator from North Dakota made an 
argument the other day that, because Marshall Field & Co, 
happened to be located in Chieago and conducts a great store in 
that city, a great Republican newspaper there, which is ac- 
cepted as being orthodox upon partisan subjeets and which 
heretofore has been regarded as absolutely orthodox upon the 
tariff, should not be given credence. The Senator said that the 
reason that newspaper is to-day denouncing this tariff bill is 
that it is under the influence of that department store. The 
suggestion is too petty, Mr. President, it is too small to rise 
‘to the dignity of an answer or even a pretense of an answer 
to the 8 which these newspapers are making against 
this bil 

I read now from the New York Times an editorial headed, 
“Revolt against the tariff.“ The editorial is publShed in the 
issue of May 12, 1922. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is also a Republican paper, is it? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think it is. It is a Democratic 
paper of much independence and sound sense, but may I say 
to the Senator that a Democratic paper can tell the truth about 
the tariff as well as can a Republican paper. 

Mr. SMOOT. Sometimes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then, Republican papers can also tell the 
truth about it sometimes. The Senator will admit that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Les. 3 

Mr. SIMMONS. The newspaper from which I read a few 
moments ago, the New York Tribune, said that the revolt is not 
confined to the newspapers of one party. The editorial from 
the New York Times reads: 

REVOLT AGAINST THE TARIFF. 

It is little to say that the Senate tariff bill is not popular with the 
country. Many of its expected defenders are suspiciously lukewarm in 
approving it, while a large number of newspapers hitherto stanchly 
protectionist are openly in revolt against it. 

Mr. President, can there be any question about that state- 
ment? Although the statement is made by a Democratic news- 
paper, can there be any question about the fact that in this 
country there are a “large number of newspapers hitherto 
stanchly protectionist,” and to-day as strong in their Republi- 
canism as they ever were, which are in revolt against this bill? 
‘Is it not true, as stated in this editorial, that a large number 
of newspapers which are to-day strong advocates of a tariff 
properly levied upon just and reasonable basis and imposing 


I understand that, and they have reason 


rates that are fair to the people as well as to industries—news- 
papers which are now advocating that sort of a tariff—are 
now denouncing the pending bill just as are the New York 
Tribune and the Chicago Tribune, from both of which I have 
read? Let me proceed: 

They declare 

That is, these Republican papers that have hitherto stanchly 
stood for whatever protection the Republican Party prepared 
and offered— 

They declare it at the best untimely, and at the worst a result of 
the demands of selfish interests. Senator SIMMONS. on W. ay read 
into the RECORD extracts from some of these erstwhile high-tarif news- 
papers, which are now attacking the Senate bill neluded were 
the Chicago Tribune, that great Republican champion of the Middle 
West; the Journal of Commerce, of N 

Fina: 0 wer, had 


The chairman of 
through their advertising control the policies of metropolitan epee 
E pa ent 


carries almost no advertisements of the kind he es. 
the other Republican papers which are now urging the Senate to drop 
its tarif bill altogether, or radically to cut down its high protective 
duties, have had the depar ent store 1 for many years. 
This did not prevent them ffom advocating a protective if when 
they thought ft was good for the country. The present bill they con- 
sider out of date harmful, and are frank to; say so. In neither 
instance is there any evidence that they were in the slightest degree 
moved by department store advertising, or any other kind. Senator 
McCumber is as weak in his facts as he is in his logic. 

There are other ominous forms of revolt against Senate tariff 
bill. It is every day being assailed indirectly by men whose sympa- 
thies have always been Republican in polities, but who are now deeply 
concerned about the question of trade revival. they agree 
that this depends largely upon the restoration of eur sonaten com- 

There lies the main hope of stimulus for American industry 
and agriculture. This is clearly the ition taken by the p 
of the United States Steel ration, And in Philadelphia, on 
Wednesday, at the meeting of the National Foreign Trade Convention, 
bankers, business men, and manufacturers were of one mind in arguing 
the necessity of a return to “ normal world trade conditions.“ As was 
declared by the president of the National Bank of Commerce, of New 
York, without the foreign trade the domestic consumption would 
shrink and national prosperity wane.” 

It is true that none of these financial and business authorities 
alluded directly to the pending tariff bill. They did not need to do 80. 
The whole spirit of what ee said was openly in conflict with the 
spirit and tendency of the bill. The latter proceeds on a policy of 


national self-sufficiency and exclusiveness. It goes squarely against the 


manifest commercial and industrial needs of the country at the present 
time. That is the reason why so many Republican newspapers and 
influential members of the party are saying what they do in con- 
demnation of a bill based upon theories which, whateyer may have 
been said for them in years past, are as out of date to-day as is the 
Ptolemaic astronomy. 

Mr. President, I have not up to this time spent one minute in 
the general discussion of this bill or in the discussion of any 
item in it that was intended by me to delay action. Such a 
thing has not been considered by me. On the contrary, I have 
advised Senators on this side that we ought to make our posi- 
tion clear and make the meaning of this bill clear to the people 
of the country, and as soon as we shall have done that, if these 
gentlemen persist, let them pass the bill, alfhough we disapprove 
it and will register our disapproval by our votes against the 
schedules and the items and the bill itself when,it shall be put 
upon its final passage. But, Mr. President, I can not too often 
repeat—for the fact must be driven home—that this is a meas- 
ure in the interest of the profiteer and in the interest of 
monopoly in this country, It ignores the rights of the people, 
and is not framed upon any principle that could be or is de- 
manded by legitimate industry or even orthodox protectionists 
in this country. I will make this prediction: If this bill shall 
be passed as it was written, it will lead the business of this 
country into a debacle from which it will take us a quarter of 
a tentury to rescue it, and the direful consequences of which 
to the American people can not be measured in words or in 


res. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator from 
North Dakota whether it is his purpose now to return to the 
alcohol schedule? Before doing so I want to make just a few 
observations upon a matter somewhat cognate to the tariff 
question, if he will pardon me for a few minutes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I simply want to say, in 
answer to the question of the Senator, that it is my intention to 
ask for a vote whenever we reach it, and when we get through 
with the editorials, which, of course, will be presented daily and 
read into the Rrcorp, which are being furnished by a propa- 
ganda. When that matter is completed, I shall try to get a 
vote each day on one or two of these items. 

Mr. KING. Let me say to my good friend that he ought not 
to be disturbed abont a little propaganda consisting of a few 
editorials from Republican newspapers. I think he should be 
delighted to find such unmistakable evidences of clarity of 
judgment and of superior knowledge upon the part of Republi- 
can editorial writers and Republican newspapers. So many of 
our Republican newspapers have been in the dark upon so many. 
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questions for so long a time that I confess to experiencing some 
pleasure to perceive occasionally an adumbration of light break- 
ing through their colossal ignorance upon economic questions, 
so that they are discussing this question in an intelligent and in 
a rational way. Iam sure the Senator from North Dakota ought 
not to try to stem the fountain of light and of inspiration com- 
ing from Republican newspapers. 

Speaking of propaganda, though, if the Senator goes out into 
the lobbies here he will find the propagandists of the protected 
industries, consisting of lobbyists and their representatives, in 
large numbers. They grace the galleries m day to day, and 

look down upon us with approval or disapproval, according to 

the sentiments which we echo. I suppose it is their right. 
They are profoundly interested in these schedules. They are 
here demanding their pound of fiesh—not of their own flesh, 
but the pound of flesh to be carved in strips from the bodies 
of the American people. These lobbyists are here now inter- 
viewing and hounding Senators and making the consideration 
of this bill more difficult for honest Republican Senators and 
honest Democratic Senators, as all are and try to be, because 
they are interrupted by these importunities, which do not facili- 
tate the disposition of these questions upon rational and upon 
proper lines. 

Mr. KING addressed the Senate on affairs in Haiti. His 
remarks appear elsewhere in to-day's proceedings. On con- 
cluding he said: 

I understand the first amendment offered by the Senator from 
North Dakota is to strike out the word “proof,” in line 17, 
page 3. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is not the first, but it is one of the 
amendments. I stated that it is the only change the com- 
mittee, after further consideration, deemed it advisable to 
make. 

Mr. KING. I understand the effect of the amendment is to 
reduce the rate fixed in the bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The reason why I make the statement is 
that it was a mistake. It was intended to be so much per 
gallon and not per proof gallon, just the same is in the preced- 
ing line, where we fix a rate on the gallon and not on the proof 
.gallon. 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows there is a difference between 
gallon and proof gallon. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly; and that is the reason why I 
am moving to strike out the word “ proof.” 

Mr. KING. I ask whether proof gallon,” according to the 
Senator's interpretation, is stronger than “ gallon” ? 

Mr. McCUMBER. A proof gallon may be 50 per cent pure 
and still be a proof gallon. 

Mr. KING. It must be 50 per cent pure or more. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It may be 90 per cent, and the duty would 
be the same, although it was a8 high as 90 per cent; therefore 
it would be a reduction. 

Mr. KING. Of course, striking out the word “proof” does 
affect the rate upon that particular item. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly; it reduces it. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to that amendment and am 
willing that pro forma it may be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHORTRIDGE in the chair). 
The pending amendment is to strike out the two words found in 
line 14, page 3, “ isopropyl and“ and to insert the words appear- 
ing in italics. 

Mr. KING. We could adopt that pro forma. 
objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. 

The Reaprne CLERK. The next amendment is on page 3, line 
15, following the words “fusel oil,” to strike out “6” and 
insert “2,” so that it will read: 

Fusel oil, 2 cents per pound. 

Mr. KING. I ask whether the preceding amendment, striking 
out “isopropyl and” and inserting the other words, has been 
acted on? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair so stated. 

Mr. KING. I beg the Chair's pardon; I did not so under- 
stand. I understood that we inserted the words “and propyl,” 
but I did not assent to inserting the words “3 cents per pound.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment was to strike 
out and insert, and the Chair understood that there was no 
objection to the amendment, and so stated. 

Mr. KING. I think perhaps the Chair is right, but the 
amendment went further than I anticipated. I have no objec- 
tion to striking out the words “isopropyl and“ and inserting 
the words “and propyl.” If I may segregate the entire amend- 
ment, then we can consider “3 cents per pound” as a separate 
amendment, 


I have no 


Mr. McCUMBER. It seems to me that what the Senator 
wants to do is to amend the Senate committee amendment by 
striking out the numeral “8” and inserting some other figure? 

Mr. KING. Exactly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. ‘That is all that is necessary to accomplish 
the Senator's purpose. 

Mr. KING. That is what I intended to do. I move to strike 
out “3 cents,” in line 15, page 3, and insert in lieu thereof 
“one-fourth of 1 cent,” so that it will read: 

Amyl, butyl, and propyl, one-fourth of 1 cent per pound. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the vote on 
agreeing to the committee amendment will be reconsidered, 
and it will be open to amendment. The amendment to the 
amendment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. Amend the committee amendment, in 
line 15, page 3, by striking out “8 cents” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “ one-fourth of 1 cent,” so as to read: 


Amyl, butyl, and propyl, one-fourth of 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am not able quite to understand 
the significance of the amendment which has been offered by 
the Senator from North Dakota. I wish to discuss briefly this 
entire paragraph 4, which deals with the alcohols, amyl, butyl, 
and propyl, fusel oil, methyl, or wood alcohol, commonly known 
now as methanol alcohol, and ethyl alcohol. 

The most objectionable feature in this paragraph is found in 
the action of the Senate committee or of the House committee, 
for that matter, in putting this high tax upon ethyl alcohol. 
When we dispose of the present amendment and when we reach 
that item, I shall offer an amendment with respect to it. 

Coming to the first item, amyl alcohol, I tind that in the 
Underwood law the rate was one-fourth of 1 cent per pound, 
and the Payne-Aldrich law carried the same rate. The House 
bill carries a rate of 6 cents a pound, but upon the American 
valuation plan has a specific rate. The Senate committee bill 
lowers, as I concede, the rate fixed in the House bill to 3 cents 
per pound. I think tffe committee amendment is wise, but I 
think the rate is still entirely too high. 

The survey shows that this product is manufactured from 
fusel oil and is of some importance in our industries. Fusel 
oil, which is the basis of the amyl alcohol, is obtained as a by- 
product in the fermentation processes chiefly of distilled liquors 
and industrial alcohol. The output as a by-product of the dis- 
tilleries in 1918 was more than 800,000 pounds, and that sup- 
plied a very considerable proportion of the domestic require- 
ments for this oil. The imports from 1910 to 1914, inclusive, 
averaged about 5,300,000 pounds annually, 75 per cent coming 
from Russia, the United Kingdom, and Germany in about equal 
proportions. The imports declined to about 1,600,000 pounds in 
1917, accounted for by the cessation of imports from Russia, 
In 1918 Canada furnished a small quantity of this product. 

The imports as shown by the Tariff Commission are as fol- 
lows: 1918, 2,000,000 pounds plus; 1919, 3,000,000 pounds plus; 
1920, 3,000,000 pounds plus; 1921, first nine months, 713,000 
pounds. 

The unit value in 1921—that is, the foreign export price 
was 22 cents per pound. The domestic price on April 24 of this 
year of fusel oil was $1.45 to $1.50 per gallon, and amyl alcohol, 
or refined fusel oil, was $2.10 to $2.25 per gallon. 

This product is made by the United States Industrial Chem- 
ical Co., which is a subsidiary of the acknowledged trust which 
we denominate the United States Industrial Alcohol Co. Now, 
we are increasing this rate and imposing this high duty in the 
interest of this trust. We are making a gift of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars annually to a trust, and, of course, the 
American people will be compelled to pay for it. 

That this product is importart in our economic or our indus- 
trial life is evidenced from a consideration of the purposes for 
which it is used. In its use it is converted into amyl esters, 
which are used as flavors and for perfume materials and as a 
solvent in the arts. Why there should be a tariff upon this I 
must leave to my friends upon the other side of the Chamber to 
explain. Probably it is for revenue. If it is for revenue, then 
I concede that they may obtain some little revenue from the 
duty. But it is obvious that the purpose of it is, as I read the 
facts in connection with this item, to meet the demands of the 
corporation to which I referred. 

Mr. Warner, representing the Commercial Solvents Corpora- 
tion, testified.in regard to this item, and he wanted 20 cents 
per pound as a tariff rate. Think of it—20 cents per pound! 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to my colleague 
that the Industrial Alcohol Co. wanted it free. They import 
more than they make, and they are on the opposite side of 
the question. 

Mr. KING. They want fusel oil free. 
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Mr. SMOOT. They want fusel oil and also amyl alcohol free. 

Mr. KING. They want fusel oil free? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; they want both of them free: Of course, 
they are about the same. 

Mr. KING. One is made from the other, Fusel oil is the 
base of the alcohol product. 

Mr. SMOOT. But they want both free. 

Mr. KING. The Senator may be right in regard to that. My 
understanding is that that organization wanted fusel oil free, 
but as to any of the products which might be manufactured 
from fusel oll either they or their subsidiary organizations 
desired a different policy. 

Mr: SMOOT. The Industrial Alcohol Co. very much prefer 
to have both of them free. They do not want any duty on 
them at all 

Mr. KING. My understanding was that they wanted fusel 
oll free, but that it was not contemplated that they were to 
enter into the production of any of the esters of which fusel 
oil forms a base, and that therefore they wanted a tariff upon 
what might be denominated the intermediate or finished 
product. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to my friend from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I have not any desire to induce 
the Senator to speak any longer than he otherwise will, but I 
may say in passing that amyl alcohol is nothing in the world 
but refined fusel oil. 

Mr. KING. I know. It passes through a sort of distilla- 
tion process. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Yes. It is not an ester. 

Mr. KING. It is an ester in the sense that it is a combina- 
tion with alcohol. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. It is an alcohol; it is not an 
ester. 

Mr. KING. The Senator does not contend that it is fusel oil, 
but that it is a product of distillation? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. It is refined fusel oil, and the In- 
dustrial Alcohol Co. want both free, of course, beeause they 
import far more than they make. That is why they want it 
free. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator explain why there should be 
this large tariff upon it, and Why it should be increased from 
one-fourth cent per pound to 3 cents per pound? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. In the first place, this is a small 
tariff duty, not a large one. 

Mr. KING. But it is larger than one-quarter of a cent a 
pound. It is an increase above the Underwood-Simmons rate 
by more than 1,000 per gent. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I will answer the Senator's ques- 
tion, though I do not intend to be drawn into a discussion, for 
I want the Senator from Utah to oceupy the floor wholly and 
alone. We manufacture in this country what is called “butyl 
alcohol”; fusel oil displaces butyl alcohol and is a by-product. 
Sometimes it comes in very large quantities and sometimes 5 
very small quantities. 

Mr. KING. Fusel oil is a product of our distilleries. It is a 
by-product, as the Senator from Indiana has stated. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Yes; and because of its displace- 
ment value as against butyl oil a thriff is levied. Butyl oil is 
made at one or two manufacturing establishments in the United 
States. During the World War there came a great need of this 
product and the British and American Governments united and 
erected a factory at which butyl oil is produced. That factory 
purchased very large quantities of corn, beeause butyl alcohol 
is made from corn. Fusel oil directly competes with it. Fusel 
oil, I repeat, is a by-product, and it is its displacement value 
that caused the committee to put the tariff on this article.. We 
think it is entirely proper to do so. The duty is also imposed 
for revenue purposes. 

Mr. KING. As I understand, the Senator from Indiana wants 
to put this tariff on the article to protect the Commercial 
Solvents Corporation, of Terre Haute, Ind. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Yes; because at present they are 
the only concern which produces it, though I understand that 
some other establishment in West Virginia is about to enter 
upon its production. 

Mr. KING. The Senator does not mean that there was no 
production. of this article in the United States anterior to the 
war, does he? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. There was not the slightest pro- 
duction in the United States. 

Mr. KING. But fusel oil was produced here? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana: But fusel oil was a by-product. 

Mr. KING. And the production of re oil by distillation was 
rather a simple process. 


Mr. WATSON of Indiana: Of course, fusel-oil production 
will almost cease in the United States on account of the enforce- 
ment of prohibition. That is all there is to the proposition. 

Mr. KING. As I understand the Senator, it is desired to put 
a tariff on amyl alcohol, because it competes with butyl alcohol, 
andthe corporation to which I have referred, the Chemical Sol- 
vents Corporation, of the Senator's State, is the manufacturer 
of amyl alcohol. 

E 2555 WATSON of Indiana. The Senator from Utah is entirely 
gbt. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Payne-Aldrich law provided a 
rate of one-fourth of 1 cent a. pound upon both amyl and butyl 
alcohol. This bill proposes to increase the rate from a quarter 
of a cent to 3 cents, which would be equivalent to an increase of 
1,000 or more per cent. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. The Senator from Utah is in 
error in saying that the Payne-Aldrich law imposed a tariff on 
butyl alcohol. Except to chemists butyl alcohol then was not 
known at all. It never entered into commerce and none of it 
was ever made in the United States until its manufacture was 
introduced here because of war conditions. It is what we call 
in the Finance Committee a “war baby.” 

Mr. KING. It was recognized in the Payne-Aldrich law as 
a product of fuser oil, and carried a duty of a quarter of a 
cent a pound, as I have indicated; and the duty was the 
Same under the Underwood-Simmons law. If it is simply a 
product of fusel oil by distillation, I do not quite see how the 
Senator from Indiana can say that I was in error in declaring 
that the tariff duty was a quarter of a cent a pound, because 
it was classified in the basket clause, as I recall, of the Payne- 
Aldrich law; or at least under the heading of fusel oil, at one- 
quarter of a cent a pound. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Of course, it would have gone 
under the basket clause if there had been any imported, but 
there was not a pound imported. However, I am not going to 
pursue the matter further. The Senator from Utah may make 
all the assertions he pleases. 

Mr. KING. In the act of 1909 fusel oil, or amylic alcohol, 
bore a duty of one-fourth of 1 cent per pound. It was denom- 
inated amylic alcohol. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. But that is not butyl alcohol. 

Mr. KING. I am speaking of amvylie alcohol. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, And I was speaking about butyl 
alcohol. 

Mr. KING. I am speaking about the two interchangeably. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. But they are not the same. 

Mr. KING. I know that they differ. Butyl came in as fusel 
oil under that paragraph because of its relationship to fusel oil, 
so that it would be classed under the heading fusel oil” and 
would come in under the tariff at one-quarter of a cent a pound. 
I am sure the Senator from Indiana can not controvert the 
statement that both in the Payne-Aldrich law and the Under- 
wood law it was classified as fusel oil and subject to a tariff of 
one-quarter of a cent per pound, It is now proposed to increase 
the duty from a quarter of a cent a pound to 3 cents per pound, 
or more than 1,000 per cent, 

Mr. President, I have made a motion, and I am willing to take 
a vote npon the motion which I have submitted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of thy Senator from Utah to amend the committee amendment 
on page 3, Ine 15, by striking out “3 cents” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “ one-fourth of 1 cent.” 

Mr. KING. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded. to call the roll. 

Mr. SHIELDS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Maine [Mr. Harn], which I transfer to 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrracan] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STANLEY (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Kentucky. [Mr. Ernst], 
which I transfer to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Cur- 
BERSON] and vote yea,” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the Senator front Arizona [Mr. CAMERON ]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Alabama. [Mr. 
HerLIN] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the senior Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Wittrasss] to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania. 
[Mr. Crow] and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. COLT. I transfer my general pair with the jnnior Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. TRAMmELL] te the junior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Pornpexrer) and vote ux.“ 
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Mr. OVERMAN. I inquire whether the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Warren] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Wyoming 
has not voted. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have a general pair with that Senator, 
and, not being able to secure a transfer, withhold my vote. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (after having voted in the affirnrati¥e). 
The senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loben! is out of 
the city to-day. I have a general pair with him, which I trans- 
fer to the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE] and allow 
my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] on account of a death in his 
family. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

I also desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Eper] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] ; and 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Srer~rne] with the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. SmiTH]. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). I transfer my general pair with the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. FERNALD] to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] and 
allow my vote to stand. I ask that this announcement may 
stand for the day. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I transfer my pair with the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN] to the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DIAL, I transfer my pair with the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Purprs] to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris] 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. In his absence I transfer 
that pair to the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, PEP- 
PER] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (after having voted in the negative). I 
transfer my pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Caraway] to the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD] 
and allow my vote to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 41, as follows: 

YEAS—19. 


Ashurst Jones; N. Mex. Sheppard Underwood 
Dial ing Shields Walsh, Mass. 
Fletcher Ta ollette Simmons Walsh, Mont, 
Gerry Myers tanley , Watson, Ga. 
Harrison Robinson Swanson 

NAYS—41. 8 
Ball Gooding McNary Smoot 
Borah Jobnson Moses Spencer 
Brandegee Jones, Wash. Nelson Sutherland 
Bursum Kellogg Newberry Townsend 
Calder Kendrick Nicholson Wadsworth 
Capper Keyes ‘or Watson, Ind. 
Colt Ladd Norris Weller 
Curtis Lenroot Oddie Willis 
Dillingham McCumber Page 
Elkins McKinley Rawson 
France McLean Shortridge 

NOT VOTING—36. 

Broussard Fernald McCormick Pomerene 
Cameron Frelinghuysen 8 Ransdell 
Caraway Glass New - Reed 
Crow Ilale Overman Smith 
Culberson Harreld Owen Stanfield 
Cumming Harris Pepper Sterling 
du Pont Heflin Phipps Trammell 
Edge Hitchcock Pittman Warren 
Ernst Lodge Poindexter Williams 


So Mr. KINd's amendment to the amendment reported by the 
committee was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before the committee amendment 
is agreed to I want to call the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that by this vote they have indicated that they were 
willing to give an increase of 1,100 per cent instead of four or 
five hundred per cent, as I stated a moment ago, in the duty 
upon butyl alcohol and amyl alcohol—1,100 per cent! 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Increase over what? 

Mr. KING. Increase over the rates of the Payne-Aldrich bill 
and the Underwood bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator has made that statement so 
often, and has been corrected so often, that it seems to me he 
ought not to reiterate it. There was no duty whatever upon 
butyl alcohol. It did not come in. Therefore it bore no duty; 
ang the Senator will not find that it came in either under any 
basket clause or under any other clause and bore any duty 


whatever. The Senator can just as well say that we have given 
a million per cent increase as he can say that we have given 
a thousand per cent increase or 1 per cent increase. We have 
simply given one that amounts to just about 15 per cent ad 
valorem duty now. 

Mr. KING, I do not agree with the Senator there; but may 
I inquire of the Senator under what clause it was found in the 
Payne-Aldrich law? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It was not found under any clause in the 
Payne-Aldrich law. None was coming in, and it was not in a 
basket clause, and I can not find that any came in, and the 
experts of the Tariff Commission say that none came in. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Dakota made a statement that surprised me about the Payne- 
Aldrich bill, as I was a member of the minority of the com- 
mittee that wrote the bill. Everything that was not named in 
the free list fell into a basket clause in the Payne-Aldrich bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Yes; but none of this product came in 
under that law. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Still, it would have been covered if it 
had come in. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If there was any such thing at that time; 
but I do not think there was. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, There was some basket clause that 
covered it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But if none came in, it could not come in 
under a basket clause. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It may not have come through the 
customhouse, but it was subject to a tax of some kind if it 
was not on the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that when it did 
come in under the present law, the Underwood tariff law, it was 
held by the Treasury Department to be fusel oil, and came in 
as fusel oil. 

Mr. KING. Exactly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That was simply because that was the 
nearest commodity to which it could be likened. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is only refined fusel oil. 

ene UNDERWOOD. To be sure; but that fixes the duty 
on it. 

Mr. SMOOT. But, Mr. President, the tariff bills that have 
been enacted into law in the past have never put a protective 
duty on fusel oil or the products of fusel oil. It never has had 
a protective tariff. It never was intended to have. When the 
Payne-Aldrich bill passed it was given simply a revenue duty, 
and when the Underwood bill passed it was given a revenue 
duty at the same identical rate; but, of course, since the war 
this butyl alcohol has developed. Before the war, as the 
Tariff Commission reports, butyl alcohol was of scientific in- 
terest only and was not used for commercial purposes anywhere, 
but now it is used everywhere. It is produced in this country; 
it is produced in foreign countries; it came about through the 
necessities of the war, and, of course, it is an entirely different 
proposition now from what it was in 1909, when the Payne- 
Aldrich bill was passed, or in 1918, when the Underwood tariff 
bill was passed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I submit that the Senator from 
North Dakota was inaccurate in his statement, and, while not 
desiring to be unfair, was manifestly unfair in challenging my 
statement. The senior Senator from Utah [Mr, Smoor] agrees, 
as I understood him, with the position which I took some time 
ago, that butyl alcohol came in either under a basket clause, or, 
if it came in, it came in as fusel oil, and would be subject to 
the tax imposed upon fusel oil. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But my statement was that it did not 
come in, and therefore it could not come in under a basket 
clause if it did not come in at all. In that I am correct. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, as the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Unperwoop] has just stated, all of those products were 
subject to an ad valorem duty, a specific duty, or they came in 
under some ad valorem basket clause. This came in, as I 
stated in the beginning, under the fusel-oil clause, if it came in 
at all, and if any had been tendered it would have been subject 
to the tax imposed upon fusel oil, to wit, one-fourth of a cent 
per pound, 

Mr. McCUMBER. If it came in, of course; but it did not. 

Mr. KING. I stated that it was subject to that tax, and I 
repeat it; and now you have raised it from a quarter of a cent 
a pound to 8 cents per pound, or 1,100 per cent over the rate of 
the Payne-Aldrich law. You can not disguise it, and no amonnt 
of camouflage will hide the fact that you have increased the 
tariff upon this article 1,100 per cent as you have increased the 
tax upon amyl alcohol 1,100 per cent, and it is done because the 
Commercial Solvents Corporation, which has a plant in Indiana, 
demands it. The representative of the Commercial Solveats 
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Corporation, Mr. Warner, came before the committee, as you 
will find by reference to his testimony upon page 835, and asked 
for a tariff upon butyl alcohol. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think my colleague ought to be 
perfectly fair in this matter. I think I stated the matter just 
exactly as it was. The company that he refers to now asked for 
20 cents, i 

Mr. KING. That is what I read into the record. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that this item never was 
in commerce heretofore, but now it is in commerce and is worth 
about 21 cents a pound. All the world has fusel oil. We 
imported hundreds of millions of pounds of fusel oil, and it had 
a duty of virtually a quarter of a cent a pound for revenue pur- 
poses. Now a new product comes into the world, not known at 
all when the Payne-Aldrich bill was passed. Fusel oil could 
be purchased anywhere in the world as cheaply as it can be 
here, and now that prohibition is in force we will have to 
import all that we use. Fusel oil is the kick that was left in 
liquor. In other words, it is the poison. Now it is not taken 
out, and we will import all that we use, I suppose, outside 
of that that is made for simply medicinal purposes and legiti- 
patay made, That is the only thing from which we can get our 

sel oil. 

As to this item that we are talking about, the Senator is abso- 
lutely correct as to the increase of 1,100 per cent over the Payne- 
Aldrich bill, but the rate in that bill was not a protective rate. 

Butyl alcohol was not known in the commerce of the world 
at the time. Now it is an item that takes the place of fusel 
oil, and it is manufactured not only here but in other parts 
of the world, and it is necessary to have about 144 per cent 
duty to equalize the difference in the cost. We have to pay 
the freight rates upon all the fusel oil that we get in here, and 
under this bill we will pay 2 cents per pound if the Senate 
amendment is adopted. The House bill provides a duty of 6 
cents per pound on fusel oil. The Senate committee cut it 
200 per cent, down to 2 cents; and of course this rate means 
on to-day’s price about 14} per cent ad valorem duty upon a 
product that was not known and not made in the world, out- 
side of a laboratory, in 1909, when the Payne-Aldrich bill 
passed, or 1913, when the Underwood bill passed; and they 
pee carried a duty of a quarter of a cent for revenue purposes 
only. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am glad that my colleague has 
corroborated the statement I made that these two items, butyl 
and amy! alcohol, carry in the Senate bill a tariff duty of 1,100 
per cent. I congratulate the Senate committee 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator must not say that. They do 
not carry a rate of duty of 1,100 per cent. 

Mr. KING. No; an increase of 1,100 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, well, the Senator did not say that. 

Mr. KING. The Senator alluded to my statement. I was 
connecting one with the other. I stated that the rate in this 
bill was an increase of 1,100 per cent over the rate of the 
Payne-Aldrich bill. That statement was challenged by the 
chairman of the committee, and my distinguished colleague cor- 
roborated what I said, and I was just thanking him and con- 
gratulating him upon reaching the right conclusion, in contra- 
distinction to the position occupied by the chairman of the 
committee, and I was going to go further and congratulate the 
Senate committee upon their regard for the people. 

The House, as the senior Senator from Utah states, levied a 
duty 2,300 per cent above the duty carried by the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff bill. That was too much for even the distinguished Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] and the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], and generously 
and magnanimously they reduced it to 1,100 per cent above the 
rate of the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill. My colleague stated 
quite accurately that anterior to the war butyl alcohol was not 
known generally in commercial activities. Amyl alcohol was 
known. Amyl alcohol was of importance in the industrial 
world, and there is carried in this bill a duty 1,100 per cent 
above the duty carried by the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill. 

Of course the Republicans will support it. The purpose is to 
maintain that industry, which seems to have taken refuge 
under the protecting wing of the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana. If you can put 1,100 per cent additional duty over 
the Payne-Aldrich bill upon butyl alcohol, you must have a 
high tariff rate upon ethyl alcohol and also upon fusel oil, I 
suppose, because we come next to that, with a rate of 2 cents 
per pound on it, although my distinguished friend, the senior 
Senator from Utah, has just admitted that we can not pro- 
duce that here because of our devotion to prohibition and we 
will have to import it. If we have to import it, the only reason 
for a duty would be for revenue purposes only. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Not necessarily. 

Mr. KING. What is the other reason? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no need of giving a protection on butyl 
alcohol and letting fusel oil come in free. 

Mr. KING. I am speaking of fusel oil now. 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be perfectly useless. 

Mr. KING. That is what I am coming to. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly what the Senator from Indiana 
said in his answer to the Senator. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Exactly. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the first place, they are interchangeable 
commodities. If you allow the fusel oil to come in free, it 
would not make any difference if you had a duty of a hundred 
dollars a pound on butyl alcohol. It would make no difference 
at all. Fusel oil would come here, but no butyl alcohol would 
ever come into the country. The Senator knows that in making 
a tariff bill there ought to be some relative duties imposed, or 
ona or the other of the duties imposed would be perfectly 
useless. 

Mr. KING. The Senator is right, and that is just what we 
are doing. We are going to take care of butyl alcohol because 
that is made in the State of Indiana, and in order to protect 
it and to make it profitable we raise the Payne-Aldrich rates 
1,100 per cent, and then, in order to prevent any possible for- 
eign competition, we are going to put a tariff rate of 2 cents 
a pound upon fusel oil, so that there can not be any competition 
with that industry which we are establishing in Indiana. There 
are some gains in Indiana. We lose a distinguished Repub- 
lican, Senator New, whom we love, but we are going to take 
care of butyl alcohol even though it carry 1,100 per cent above 
the Payne-Aldrich Act and we will put a tax upon fusel oil of 
2 cents, though we have to import it and there is no competition 
here, in order to protect Indian 

Mr. President, I have said all I care to. 
Indiana though the heavens fall. 

Mr. SMOOT. We will protect the Treasury, too, and get 


Let us protect 


more money into it. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 


Mr. KING. Is that the committee amendment dealing with 
fusel oil? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. It is on the committee amend- 
ment. 


Mr. KING. Let it be stated for the record, so that when the 
vote is taken it will be indicated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. On page 3, line 14, the committee 
proposes to strike out “isopropyl, and” and to insert in lieu 
thereof the words. and propyl, 3 cents per pound,” and a 
semicolon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 3, line 
15, after the words “fusel oil” and the comma, to strike out 
6“ and insert in lieu thereof “2,” so as to read: 

Fusel oil, 2 cents per pound. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, when we reach the free list, I 
shall move to transfer the item of fusel oil to the free list, but 
in the meantime I move to amend the committee amendment by 
striking out 2 cents” and inserting “one-half cent,“ so that 
it will read: 

Fusel oil, one-half cent per pound. 


On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secre- 
tary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. COLT (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before with regard to my pair and its trans- 
fer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. New], 
which I transfer to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CUL- 
BERSON] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing.the same announcement as to my pair and its transfer as 
heretofore, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Making the same announcement as before, 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Making the same announcement as to 
my pair and its transfer as on the last vote, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. ELKINS. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], which I transfer to the junior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont], and vote “ nay.” 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. I transfer my pair with the senior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FrenmncuHvuysen] to the senior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I transfer my pair with the junior 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cameron] to the senior Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DIAL. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Pxuirrs]. I transfer that pair to ‘the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pomerene] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have à general pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
‘Surpertanp]. I have just been informed that that Senator 
thas not voted. I therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. I destre to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Enyce] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. SrerrrnG] with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sarrrx] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Hare] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Surecps]; 

The junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] with the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY] ; and 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr] with the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. Unprrwoop]. 

The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 3T—as follows: 


YEAS—17. 
ial 8 Myers Walsh, Mont. 

Pletcher Jones, N. Mex. Sheppard Watson, Ga. 
Gerry ie Simmons 
Harris La Follette Swanson 
Hedin McKellar Walsh, Mass, 

NAYS—37. 
Ball Goodin McLean Smoot 
Borah Harrel © MeNary Spencer 
Brandegee 0 n Moses ownsend 
Calder Jones, Wash Nelson Wadsworth 
Capper Kellogg Newberry Watson. Ind, 
Colt Keyes Nicholson Weller 
Curtis Ladd Norbeck Willis 
Ditiingham Lenroot Oddie 
Elkins McCumber Page 
France McKinley Shortridge 

NOT VOTING—42. 
Ashurst Fernald Owen Smith 
Broussard Frelinghuysen Pepper Stanfield 
Bursum Glass Phipps Stanle 
Cameron Hale Pittman Sterlin 
Caraway arrison Poindexter Sutherland 
Crow repels Pomerene Trammell 
Culberson Ransdell Underwood 
Cummins Mc brmiek Rawson Warren 
du Pont New Reed Williams 
Edge Norris Robinson . 
Ernst Overman Shields 
So Mr. Kinc’s amendment to the committee amendment was 

rejected. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was on page 3, line 16, 
after the words “methyl or wood (or methanol),” to strike 
out “15” and insert in lieu thereof “10,” so as to read: 

Methyl or wood (or methanol), 10 cents per gallon, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I feel so much solicitude for the 
poor, struggling trusts of the United States with respect to 
this item that I am tempted to join in the action of the Senate 
committee. But first let us see who are interested in this item. 
This morning I examined Moody's Manual, page 663, and I find 
the name of the National Wood Chemical Association, which 
comprises substantially 69 firms or corporations who seem to 
be profoundly interested in this particular item. 

Among those who are directly interested are the Cleveland 
Cliffs Iron Co., a large corporation, and the Wood Products Co., 
which is owned by the Republic Distilling Co., which is a sub- 
sidiary of the United States Industrial Alcohol Co., and has a 
capital of $30,000,000, the common stock $24,000,000, and the 
preferred stock $6,000,000. Keep in mind the fact that the 
Wood Products Co. is owned by the Republic Distilling Co., 
and the Republic Distilling Co. is a subsidiary of the United 
States Industrial Alcohol Co. 

All of these interlocking companies manifest themselves in 
this item as other interlocking trusts and combinations and 
corporations are interested in other items found in the tariff 
bill. Very seldom do we find the people interested, very seldom 
do we find an individual interested. We find some huge cor- 
poration, some trust, some combination backing these—I will 
not say infamous schedules, because the Senator from North 
Dakota seems to object to that term—these blessed schedules. 

Next is the General Chemical Co., which is a part of the 
great Allied Chemical Corporation, which has 4 capital stock 


‘of approximately $300,000,000, and which has put its tentacles 


out and absorbed a large number of other independent corpora- 
tions. So we find, next to the Du Pont Co., the largest chemical 
corporation in the United States, and perhaps the second larg- 
in the world, unless it is the Carbide Trust, is interested 

3 in this particular product, according to all that I can 
earn, f 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President ; 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from California. i 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. May I ask the Senator a question? All 
of the companies he is naming are American companies, are 
they not? 

Mr. KING. I think so. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. They are not Swiss companies or Ger- 
man companies or English companies? 

Mr. KING, I think not. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. They are all 3 to the laws of our 


‘country, are they not? 


Mr. KING. They are. I am not sure what the Senator 
means by that. Let us pause for a moment. “They are all 
subject to the laws of our country.” The Standard Oil Trust 
is supposed to be subject to the laws of our country, but within 
the past one or two days it has increased the price of gasoline 
more than 1 cent per gallon. It is subject to the laws of our 
country. The Steel Trust is subject to the laws of our coun- 
try, but it has gathered into its capacious hand practically the 
entire output of the steel products of the United States. 

The Carbide Trust is subject to the laws of our country, let 
me say to the distinguished Senator from California, and it has 
a capital of $300,000,000. The Federal Trade Commission in- 
stituted an investigation more than a year and a half ago in 
regard to its pernicious and odious activities, and the former 
administration and the Department of Justice, as I am advised, 
made an investigation. The evidence conclusively established 
that it is a trust, and before we conclude the debate I shall 
convince Senators who are willing to aceept the truth that it 
is a trust and is profoundly interested in the item of carbide 
which we have in the pending bill. 

I suggest to the Senator these are all American corpora- 
tions They are all American ‘trusts. They and others in the 
United States would come within the category of predatory 
interests of which a former great Republican President spoke. 
I suppose the inference the Senator wished to convey was that 
if they are American corporations they were immune fronr prose- 
cution if they defied the people and preyed upon them. If they 
are foreign corporations, then we prosecute them. That, of 
eourse, is the only inference that can be drawn from the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator from California. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Upon the contrary—— 

Mr. KING. ‘We will prosecute the foreigner, but we will let 
our domestic eorporations reign regnant and trample upon the 
interests-of the people and write tariff bills with such schedules 
as their greed and their avarice may demand, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator from Utah is so profound 
that I am sure he will be able to advise us just how he would 
proceed against the German cartel which has control of the dye 
industry in Germany. I can in my poor way see how the laws 
of this eountry could be made to apply to and be enforced 
against any American domestic monopoly or trust, so called, 
but I do not perceive how we could reach out to Switzerland or 
to Germany or to England and control the forming of monopolies 
there. Perhaps, however, we can get that information from 
Utah. 

Mr. KING. I can assure the distinguished Senator from 
California that he can get a great deal of information from my 
State. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. From the senior Senator or the junior 
Senator from Utah? 

Mr. KING. From both. I pay tribute to my friend the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] upon the 
complex questions which are presented in this bill. I only 
regret the Senator from California does not know.as much about 
it as the senior Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Will the Senator indulge me this 
thonght? The Senator from Utah has repeatedly, again and 
yet again, spoken about trusts, conveying the idea that a big 
company or a big corporation is a trust. The Senator is a 
lawyer and knows that eorporations may or may not form a 
trust, or that they may combine so as to be violative of the 
law. But why say that each and every company is a trust.“ 
attaching to that word an offensive or a criminal meaning? 
The Senator will he, I think, more helpful to the discussion if 
he will define what he means by the word “trust” when in 
the course of his argument he accuses various companies of 
being trusts. 
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I asked the question not to engage in controversy merely, 
but, recurring to the main question, I did ask the Senator how 
he expected us to control the foreign corporations. Of course 
we can control domestic corporations. They are subject to the 
law, and when they violate the law they should be prosecuted 
and punished, So I again ask the Senator to give us a defi- 
nition of the word “trust” as he uses it in the course of his 
discussion. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, there will be no controversy upon 
the floor of the Senate or elsewhere between the distinguished 
junior Senator from California and the junior Senator from 
Utah if the Senator from Utah has his way. I do not like 
controversies. 

When we come to discuss an amendment to the Sherman 

. antitrust law or to the Clayton Act, to both of which I have 
given some little consideration—and may I say parenthetically 
I have a bill pending before the Senator’s committee which 
in my opinion strengthens the Sherman antitrust law and 
more effectually clarifies its definition of what a trust is— 
when we come to the consideration of the Sherman antitrust 
law and the Clayton law and how to amend them and make 
them more potential and put stronger teeth into them, if I 
may be permitted the expression, I shall be very glad to dis- 
euss with the Senator, and I am sure we will nearly agree as 
to what is a trust, how to define it, and what limitation should 
be placed upon the power of corporations to acquire and to 
hold and to operate any business activities in the United 
States. 

I use the word “trust” generally in the sense, may I say to 
the Senator, of a corporation that is controlling in the par- 
ticular industry with which it is identified, either directly and 
alone or indirectly and connected with other organizations and 
corporations engaged in the same industry. Take the Standard 
Oil, I denominate that a trust. It was dissolved by the 
Supreme Court of the United States into its constituent parts, 
and yet we know now that if we touch one part we touch the 
other corporations, They are so bound together by a cord 
stronger than an umbilical cord that if we touch one we touch 
them all. They constitute a trust, and there are others in the 
United States. 

I am not opposed to big business. If the Senator had done 
me the courtesy and the honor to listen to one or two of the 
speeches which I have made here in regard to business, he 
would have discovered that I have uniformly said that I had 
no objection to big business. I have stated repeatedly that in 
our industrial development we produce large industrial organi- 
zations, and I called attention only the other day to the fact 
that many of these large corporations may produce economies 
in their operations which warrant, for the common good, their 
coming together. Yet there is a stage beyond which those large 
corporations may not, im my opinion, efficiently operate, as 
was so conclusively shown by Mr. Justice Brandeis in an able 
argument which he presented before he went upon the Supreme 
Bench. 

I am speaking of organizations or groups of organizations 
engaged in the same enterprise, having the same purpose in 
view, and so collaborating as that they do constitute a trust; 
that is, they dominate and control the industry, they fix the 
prices, they stifle, if they please, competition, or they permit, 
if they please, competition. 

The Senator has adverted to foreign corporations. When we 
come to discuss the dye monopoly or the dye industry we may 
have occasion to talk about the German cartel and foreign cor- 
porations. The United States may deal with them, I have no 
doubt, of course in a different way than it would deal with a 
domestie corporation. 

But to return—and the Senator will pardon me if I do not 
spend further time in a discussion of that question, because it 
is rather far afield from the matter before us—I had referred to 
the Du Pont Co., which is interested in this item. The Du 
Pont Co. has an enormous capital invested in the production 
of chemicals, dyes, powders, and a multitude of things. I shall 
show in a few minutes, when we come to the item of pyroxylin, 
that the huge Du Pont Co. is chiefly interested in that and is 
asking for a very high tariff upon that product. 

The other companies are the Graeselli Chemical Co. and the 
Sherwin-Williams Co. The Republic Distilling Co., which owns 
all of these companies which I have named, owns them outright. 

I wanted to call attention to the number of these corporations 
and to the fact that they were large going concerns, and that at 
least some of them have been engaged in business in the United 
States for many years, though some may have been more recent 
in their origin and have been absorbed by other concerns. 

Now it is proposed to place a duty on wood alcohol or 
methanol of 10 cents per gallon. I congratulate the Senate 
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Committee on Finance on reducing the rate from the rate fixed 
by the other House. 

There may be reasons, Mr. President, for the imposition of 
this rate of duty. If so, I shall be very glad to receive them; 
but I want to call attention briefly to some information supplied 
by the Tariff Commission in order that we may learn the facts 
and determine whether or not there are sufficient reasons to 
warrant the imposition of the proposed y: 

Wood alcohol or methanol is one of the primary products of the hard- 
wood distillation industry. 

May I say here, Mr, President, that we have not too much 
hardwood in the United States? I wish we had more. I re- 
gret that we have not adopted a more scientific forestry system, 
both nationally and in the States, for the development of our 
forests, for if we do not pay more attention to our forests in 
a few years we may be in a condition something like existing in 
China. We need more timber in our mountains and hills and 
valleys. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say to my colleague 
that wood alcohol involves an economic question, because it is 
manufactured in this country out of the waste products of the 
mills, and it is about the only thing for which those waste 
products can be used. So, whatever wood alcohol may be made 
in this country is virtually that much gain commercially and 
economically. 

Mr. KING. But unfortunately there is a disposition to con- 
vert some of our hardwoods into commercial uses before their 
maturity, to the disadvantage of our forests and ultimately to 
the disadvantage of the country. 

The commercial grades vary from 82 per cent to pure methyl alcohol, 
acetone being the chief impurity. The a uses of wood alcohol are 
in the manufacture of formaldehyde and of dimethylaniline, an im- 
portant intermediate for coal-tar dyes, both uses requiring pure meth- 
anol. Next in importance is its use as a solvent in manufacturing 
pyroxylin plastics. 

And we shall discuss them a little later and see how im- 
portant they are to the people. 
al ne many other uses as a solvent and is used for denaturing grain 

cohol. 

Production : The distillation of wood produces a raw liquor con- 
taining acetic acid and alcohol; the acid is neutralized with lime and 
the alcohol distilled from the solution, and then purified by redistilla- 
tion. The 1 of crude wood alcohol in 1909 and 1914 was slightly 
in excess of 9,000,000 lons with a marketed output in 1914 of 
7,197,000 gallons, valued at $1,605,900. The marketed production of 
refined wood alcohol in 1914 was 6,235,113 gallons, valued at $2,709,369. 
Production increased during the war because of the demands by the 
dye industry and a larger production of formaldehyde. Preliminary 
9 for 1919 indicate a marketed output practically equal to that of 
1914; the value in 1919, however, was about three and one-half times 
that in 1914. Michigan, e pace and New York have been the 
principal producers of wood-distillation products. During the war large 
plants were erected in the southern Appalachian Mountains. 

Imports in 1914 and since the war have been less than 1 per cent of 
domestic production. 

Mr. President, the imposition of this duty may be justified as 
a revenue provision. If the only reason for it is revenue, I 
concede support may be given to a reasonable tax upon this 
commodity. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Utah how we can possibly derive any revenue from the imposi- 
tion of a duty if there are practically no imports? 

Mr. KING, I was going to leave it to Senators on the other 
side of the aisle to explain that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Am I correct in assuming that this com- 
modity is now on the free list? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I should like to have some Senator ex- 
plain what possible reason there is for putting on the dutiable 
list this article, which is now upon the free list, when there are 
practically no imports? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I said that if it were done for 
revenue purposes it might be justified. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But what justification can there be for 
imposing a tariff duty so that the local manufacturer may in- 
crease his price when he appears to have been doing a satisfac- 
tory business with the commodity on the free list and has held 
the market? 

Mr. KING. Of course, no revenue will be derived from the 
imposition of the duty, if we are to judge the future by the 
past; so I am at a loss to determine the justification for it. 

Exports of wood alcohol in 1909 were 11.8 per cent of domestic pro- 
duction and 16.6 per cent in 1914. Prior to the war, exports were 
about 1,500,000 gallons, chiefly to Germany, the United Kingdom, and 
the Netherlands. 

Apparently Germany is not to be the specter that is to 
affright us with respect to this item. 


Between 1914 and 1918 they decreased somewhat, duc to the block- 
ade of Germany. r statistics for calendar year 1918 follows: 


Late 
Quantity (gallons), 2,624,312; value, $2,035,950. 
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Our exports have decreased. During, the first nine months 


of 1921 we only exported 308,287 gallons. 

In twar years exports were chiefly to England, Switzerland, Japan, 
and the Netherlands. 

There i is no tariff upon this commodity imposed by the Under- 
wood law. The Payne-Aldrich law, in paragraph 480, carried 
a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem. The House bill impoged a 
duty of 15 cents a gallon, as I have said, and the Senate com- 
mittee proposes, to reduce that to 10 cents a pound. 

Mr. President, I can not understand the reason for this rate, 
We imported in 1921 only 1,030 gallons, and I presume that 
small quantity came from Canada or some contiguous, country, 
and the importation was perhaps in the nature more or less of 
an accident. 

Mr. President, unless some reason can be assigned by the com- 
mittee I shall move to transfer this commodity to the free list, 
but in the, meantime I shall move to reduce the tax from 10 
cents a gallon to 1 cent a gallon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the ‘amendment 


| proposed by the Senator from Utah to the amendment reported 


by the committee, which the Secretary will state, 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 3, line 16, after the words 
“or methanol,” it is proposed to strike out “10 cents” and in 
lieu. thereof to insert “1 cent.” 

Mr. KING. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as heretofore with regard to my pair and 
its transfer, I vote“ yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). The senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner] is absent from the city 
to-day, and I have a general pair with him. I transfer that pair 
to the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] and will vote. 
I vote “ yea,” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrr- 
MAN] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 


Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same:transfer of my pair as before, I vote “ yea,” 
Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called), Mak- 


ing the same announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I havea general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and will vote. 
T vote “yea,” 

Mr.. COLT. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL]. I transfer tbat pair to: the 
junior Senator from. Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER], and will 
vote. L vote “ nay.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Making the same announcement as be- 
fore, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. ELKINS. Making the same announcement as before, I 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. DIAL. I have a pair with the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. Pipers]. I am unable to get a transfer, and therefore 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epor] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Harr] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS}; 

The Senator from IIIinois [Mr. McKintey] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] ; 
The Senator from Indiana [ 
Tennessee [Mr. MCRKELLAR]; an 


. New] with the Senator from 


The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Sreatine] with the 


Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smrrx]. 
The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 37, as follows: 


YEAS—17. 
Fletcher Kin Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
Harris McKellar Simmons Watson, 
Heflin Myers Swanson 
Hitchcock Overman 
Jones, N. Mex. Robinson Walsh, Mass. 

NAYS—37. 
Rall Capper Elkins Kello; 
Borah Colt France Kendrick 
Brandegee Cummins Gooding Keyes 
Bursum Curtis Johnson Ladd 
Calder Dillingham Jones, Wash. t 
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McCormick Nelson Spencer Weller 
MeCumber Newberry Sutherland Willis 

cLean Page Townsend 
McNary Shortridge Wadsworth 
Moses Smoot Watson, Ind, 

NOT VOTING—42, 

Ashurst Cae Norbeck Reed 
Brow: Ger! Norris Shields 
Cameron Glass Oddie Smith 
Caraway Hale Owen Stanfield 
Crow Harreld Pepper Stanley 
Culberson Harrison Phipps Sterling 

ial La Follette Pittman mmell 
du Pont age Poindexter Warren 
Edge McKinley Pomerene Williams 
Ernst - New Ransdell 
Fernald Nicholson Rawson 


So Mr. Kino’s amendment to the amendment of the committee 


was rejected. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I should like to ask any 
one of the 37 Senators who voted against this amendment to 
attempt to explain to the Senate why he insists on putting a 
protective tariff on an article of which there are no importa- 
tions. 

It seems to me amazing that apparently Senators will vote 
here deliberately to promote trusts. Here is an article of which 
the United States is by all odds the greatest manufacturer. 
Here is an article of which there are no importations, prac- 
tically speuking. Here is an article that we export to other 
countries. Here is an article that is on the free list, and has 
been on the free list for many years; and yet, in spite of being 
on the free list, no importations come from another country. 
To put it on the dutiable list, as is now proposed by the Senate, 
and charge a 10 per cent duty, can not possibly yield any 
revenne. All it can do is to give a license to the American 
manufacturers to unite and raise the price to the American 
consumer. 

I think it is amazing that in a great bill of this sort no advo- 
cate of these schedules will even take the floor to defend them. 
Is the Republican Party without any defense? Is it a fact that 
Senators here have deliberately banded together to stand by 
each other's schedules without stating to the country why they 
ies these votes? 

I challenge any Senator to deny the fact that a tax of 10 per 
cent on wood alcohol, as is now proposed, can have any other 
possible effect than to erect a barrier against any possible im- 
portation in order to permit the existing manufacturers in this 
country to combine and raise the price to the American con- 
sumers. No answer can be made to that assertion. If this 
article has been on the free list since 1913 and no imports have 
come into the country during that time, nobody can explain 
why it is necessary now to put on a tariff for protective pur- 
poses, and no Senator can explain how any revenue for the 
benefit of the Government can be derived by a tariff of 10 per 
cent; and yet Senators sit here and vote for it in silence, just 
as the members of a city council vote for a gas franchise after 
a majority has been secured for it, and leave the opposition, in 
the interest of the people, to do the discussing. 

I can not understand how a party dare impose an outrage 
of this sort upon the country without even attempting to ex- 
plain it or apologize for it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment of the committee. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 8, line 17, it is proposed 
to strike out “15” and insert “10,” so that if amended it will 
read: 

Ethyl for nonbeverage purposes only, 10 cents per proof gallon. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, L preferred to have a vote 
while there was an opportunity of having a vote on this matter 
rather than to discuss it just at that time. 

It is true that very little wood alcohol is now being imported. 
The growth of the industry in Canada, as I am informed, is 
very rapid, and a large industry is being built up in that coun- 
try. It may startle some of the Senators. to know that the 
Canadian duty on wood alcohol coming from the United States 
to Canada is $3 on an imperial gallon, which means $2.40 on 
the American gallon. In other words, if we export a gallon of 
wood aleohol to Canada we pay $2.40. If Canada desires to 


export a gallon of wood alcohol to the United States she can ex- 
port it for 10 cents. There is. the difference in the matter of 
protection, I have no doubt but that the time is near at 
hand when the Canadian output, growing as it now is, I am 
informed, will be such that they will be able to put their wood 
alcohol in the United States and sell it in competition with the 
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American wood alcohol. They certainly have a pretty good 
leeway. 

Mr. President, I want to make just one little statement with 
reference to the attitude of some of these metropolitan papers 
whose editorials are being read into the Recon every day. Iex- 


pect that they will continue during the entire discussion of this 
bill. I expect that Senators will be enabled to delay the bill for 
many weeks just by reading those articles. I call attention to 
the fact that we opened our session at 11 o’clock this morning. 
It is now 20 minutes to 5. We have been on an amendment for 
5 hours and 40 minutes and we have just succeeded in passing 
over five lines of this bill. 

That the time is taken in the discussion of other matters, 
everyone fully understands. Senators on the other side dis- 
claim any purpose whatever to delay the consideration of this 
bill, and they speak earnestly of their desire to facilitate its 
progress. They remind me of the poem of Kipling’s bear, as 
they look at us and speak to us like a man in the attitude of 
prayer, professing their innocence of any intention to filibuster. 

One of the most able speakers in the United States to-day 
is my good friend the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]. 
Even though he speaks eloquently of general theories of govern- 
ment, and although he may understand thoroughly the Haitian 
question and speak of San Domingo with a great deal of learn- 
ing, I am unable to connect up any of those arguments with 
butyl alcohol, the subject that was under consideration. I 
know the ability of the junior Senator from Utah. I know 
that there is no Senator. who can present an objection to a bill 
more succinctly and clearly than can the junior Senator from 
Utah, and I pay him the compliment of saying that he could 
present in five minutes anything that he has ever said on any 
one of these subjects in an hour. He has the ability to do it, 
and if he so desired he could do it, and make his points as 
clearly as he is making them to-day. 

I have listened to the criticisms of some of these New York 

papers. It is said that they are Republican papers. It is said 
that they believe in the principles of protection. They say 
that this is a monstrous bill. That does not mean anything. 
What we want to know is whether or not we have laid a duty 
that is more than reasonable as a protective duty. 3 

I assume that those papers supported the candidacy of both 
Senators from New York, both of them believe in protection. 
I think those Senators, one of whom is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, are just as honest, just as sincere, as the 
editor of any one of these papers, who I do say, and say can- 
didly, represent the views of the importers. 

If these papers think that this bill is unjust in any par- 

~ ticular, then let them point it out, but not by calling it names. 
Let them take one of their industries in the State of New 
York, the glove industry, for instance, of Gloversville, of Johns- 
town, and of half a dozen more of those cities in the northern 
part of New York. Let them show to their Senators and to the 
country that the duty we have placed upon gloves is more than 
. to protect the glove industry of the State of New 
or’ 

If it is more than necessary, then let them be honest and 
straightforward, and present to us what they believe it costs 
to produce those gloves in the State of New York, and what it 
costs to produce them in a foreign country and lay them down 
in the city of New York. Let them point out wherein the 
duty is too heavy, and if they say that we can not produce them 
cheaply enough in this country, and that they are paying too 
high wages in Gloversville, then let them say what the wages 
should be. Let them be honest and say, “We want to cut 
down the laborer’s wages in the manufacture of gloves in New 
York.” If they think that the manufacturers’ profits are too 
high, let them so state. Let them present the matter to us in 
such a form that we can with pencil and paper figure out 
whether or not we have made any duty so high that it will 
amount to an embargo or afford more than reasonable protec- 
tion. We can,assure them that if they will establish that to the 
satisfaction of the Finance Committee, the committee will be 
more than glad to revise its duty upon any schedule. But it 
is the facts that we want and not the mere charges against 
the bill that it is monstrous. 

I believe that we want to pay the American laborer reason- 
able wages and at the same time not produce an article that 
must be sold at so high a price that the American public can 
not purchase it. We are pledged to the policy of protection. 
If these papers do not believe in protection, let them come out 
and say so honestly. If they do believe in it, and think that 
we have made a duty too high, let them find out what it costs 
to manufacture it in the United States, and give the manufac- 
turer an honest hearing, as the committee gave him, and give 


the importer an honest hearing, as the committee gave him, 
and then inform us wherein we have made any error. If it 
can be established that we have done so, we will be more than 
glad, I repeat, to correct the error. 

Ah, Mr. President, we know what is back of this fusillade 
against this tariff bill. I exhibited a watch here the other 
day, gold-filled, 10-jeweled, and with two adjusted movements, I 
think, guaranteed for 20 years, the invoice price of which was 
60 cents apiece. I doubt if one could buy that watch at any 
department store in the city of Washington for $20, and yet 
it is invoiced for 60 cents. I repeated to the Senate what had 
been presented before the committee as to razors, invoiced and 
purchased at 59 cents a dozen, and marked to sell in the United 
States for $3 apiece, or $36 a dozen. 

Of course they do not want to divide any of that enormous 
profit. Of course we are committing an offense against them 
if we say, “If you buy an article in the foreign country for 5 
cents and sell it for $3 in the United States, as against the 
American workman, you ought to pay a reasonable duty.” 

Mr. President, my voice can not reach all the people, neither 
can I present these facts every day as the papers can present 
their condemnation, but I shall from time to time present to 
the Senate the awful spread between the purchase price of 
some of these foreign articles and the price for which they are 
sold in these department, stores, and it will show a profit not 
ten but fifty and a hundred and five hundred times as great as 
any of these excess profits which it is claimed will be made 
under the rates of this bill. 

We lay a duty of 10 cents a gallon on alcohol, and they say 
they think the public is being robbed because of that rate. 
Mr. President, I want the American manufacturer to continue 
in business. I do not want him to make an unreasonable profit. 
I know that he is not making an unreasonable profit at this 
time. If he were, the mills would be in operation and not 
idle. 

I recall that he same people who are inveighing against 
what they call excessive tariff rates, the same department 
stores, in 1920 raised the retail prices of their commodities 500 
per cent in many instances. I know that carpets and rugs 
sold on the average in 1920 on the western coast for just five 
times the price of what the same article sold for in 1914. 

I say to these great metropolitan papers, find out just what 
the American price ought to be, if you will, and present the 
facts. Find out, if you will, what it costs to produce the ar- 
ticles in this country, and what it costs to lay the same article 
down at our ports of entry, and then criticize us if we have 
made a mistake upon any one of these items. But this mere 
condemnation means nothing except the attempt to sow poison. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smracons] has prophe- 
sied the dire results which are going to follow to the Repub- 
lican Party if we put this bill through. Ah, Mr. President, that 
may be startling, but it is not a hundredth part as startling 
as the results which would befall this country if you were to 
continue your own tariff bill for another year. Then the whole 
country would suffer. It might be well for us to so legislate 
that we would allow that condition to be brought about before 
we threw out the life line, but we are going right ahead trying 
to give you a protective tariff. We expect to put a protective 
tariff bill upon the statute books, and we will take the conse- 
quences. ; 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I am delighted that my 
remarks seem to have elicited a statement from the chairman of 
the committee in defense of the proposed tax of 10 cents a 
gallon on wood alcohol. Before I come to consider that defense, 
however, let me refer to his criticism of this side of the Chamber 
because we have insisted on some discussion of the schedules of 
this bill. 

Does the Senator from North Dakota or any other member of 
the committee criticize the Senate for a reasonable discussion 
of this bill when, as a matter of fact, the committee had that 
bill in its possession from July, 1921, until April of this year? 
What excuse does the committee present to the country for 
holding that bill from the 22d day of last July until the 10th of 
April of this year? The time was not taken up in hearings. 
The hearings were comparatively short, as far as they have been 
published. The time was largely taken up in secret meetings 
of the majority of the committee, and if there is any delay in 
the passage of this bill it is due to the unprecedented length of 
time consumed by the committee in considering it, and when it 
is brought in here, filled with several thousand amendments, 
and an amendment is read to the Senate, instead of some mem- 
ber of the committee rising in his place and explaining to the 
Senate the reasons for the amendment, it is left to a vote with- 
out any explanation, and because Senators on this side of the 
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Chamber then undertake to discuss it and to prod the majority 
to give their reasons for the proposed amendment, we are 
charged with filibustering and an undue delay of this bill. 

Mr. President, as I recall it, when the Payne-Aldrich bill 
was before the Senate some courageous Republicans then stood 
upon the floor challenging its outrageous schedules—Senator 
Dolliver, Senator Beveridge, and the senior Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Cummins]. It was charged that they were delaying the 
bill, and it was necessary for them to defend themselves among 
their own colleagues for objecting to the extortionate schedules 
proposed. But they made the fight and they convinced the 
country that the Payne-Aldrich bill meant extortion, that it 
meant the promotion of trusts, that it meant an inordinate 
increase in the cost of living to the people, that it meant a 
virtual tax upon the consumers of the country for the benefit 
of comparatively few manufacturers, 

I will say to the members of the committee that if there is 
no Republican who will stand up and make that sort of a 
fight ugainst the present bill the fight will be made at least 
on this side of the Chamber, and it will be made until the 
finish, until the bill is passed. We have not any idea of de- 
feating the bill. We know you have arranged to vote for it. 
We know you have a combination on your side of the Chamber 
to put it through. We know that you do not even consider the 
schedules. But we propose, by the fight made from this side 
of the Chamber, to demonstrate to the country in a campaign 
of education that the schedules are without warrant and that 
the tariff rates are without excuse even from the Republican 
standpoint of protection. They are designed only to promote 
a few industries, designed only to enrich them at the expense 
of the people, and their inevitable effect is going to be to 
increase the cost of living to the people of this country without 
bringing into the Treasury of the United States any more 
money than the present tariff law brings. 

What excuse does the chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
in answer to my challenge, offer for this, tariff rate of 10 
cents per gallon upon wood alcohol? Does he cite any hear- 
ings before the committee? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. There are a number of Senators in the Senate 
who labor under the embarrassment of not having any facts. 
We are not members of the committee which framed the bill. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. We all labor under that embarrassment, 
The committee refuses to give any facts. 

Mr. BORAH. But if the item upon which we have just voted 

is such as is described by the Senator from Nebraska, and 
there ought not to be any duty upon it at all, then why does not 
the Senator offer to put it upon the free list? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is impossible at this time, The 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] did the next best, thing by pro- 


posing to substitute a tariff of 1 cent per gallon instead of 10 | 


cents, announcing that he would move to put it on the free list 
when the proper time comes. 
stage it is not possible to do that. 

Mr. KING. The Chair has ruled against that motion at this 
particular parliamentary stage. I made the motion with refer- 
ence to another item, and if I could have done so I would have 
made it as to this one. 

Mr. BORAH. The difficulty is with those of us who believe 
in protection and want reasonable rates, that we are compelled 


either to take the rate, whether it is satisfactory or not, or to | 


take the proposition which is based upon the opposite theory 
of free trade. If the Senator can present a reasonable reduc- 
tion in these rates he is going to get some votes; but we are 
not going to vote for free trade, and we are not going to vote 
for anything near free trade. We do not believe in that doc- 
trine. 
of protection as they have always been advocated by the true 
friends of protection. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, 
trade on many articles, 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, no. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I believe I can demonstrate to the 
Senator from Idaho that there is just as much reason why he 


I think the Senator has voted for free 


should yote to put wood alcohol upon the free list as to put | 


otber articles upon the free list. 

Mr. BORAH. As to the particular item, the Senator may 
be correct, and I may have voted for free trade upon that 
proposition; but I am speaking of the drafting of the bill 
generally, In getting through with these items there are a 
number on which I think the rates are too high, but it is the 
most difficult thing in the world for one to get all the facts 
in regard to it. We are not on the committee. We have not 
been upon the committee. It is practically impossible to get 


At the present parliamentary | 


We want reasonable protection based upon the principles | 


the facts and we have to take to some extent the conclusions 
of the committee. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Let me state to the Senator from Idaho 
that if he will use his great ability upon the floor of the 
Senate to compel members of the Finance Committee, who had 
the bill in the nursery for nearly a year, to give a reason for 
the schedules they have imposed here he will confer a great 


benefit upon the country. If he will make the same sort of 
fight that was waged here by a few courageous Republican 
Senators, and I think he was among the number, while the 
Payne-Aldrich bill was before the Senate, he will accomplish 
a great good. While they did not prevent Congress from 
passing that iniquity, they at least so educated the country as 
| to the facts that it resulted in a change in the majority member- 
ship of the Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. Let me say another thing while I am in this 
controversy. I do not think there are any facts to be had upon 
which to base an intelligent tariff bill at this time. That is my 
opinion, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The answer to that is that they should 
not pass a bill. 

Mr. BORAH. I would vote unhesitatingly to postpone con- 
sideration of the bill and to take care of the situation, as far 
as I think it needs to be taken care of, by a simple addition to 
the emergency tariff law. I do not know where we could get any 
facts as to the cost of production abroad. I have not been ad- 
vised of any such facts. I do not see how it is possible to 
secure them. The facts which would pe available to-day would 
be utterly swept away to-morrow by the conditions throughout 
the world. So there are no facts upon which we can base an 
intelligent opinion as to the cost of production of these articles 
abroad, I do not believe it is possible to make a tariff law of 
permanent worth under such conditions, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator does not think for a moment 
that the Committee on Finance is attempting to do that? They 
deny that they are attempting to do that. j 

Mr. BORAH. The Committee on Finance, I have no doubt, 
have worked earnestly and sincerely in regard to this matter. 
But the facts do not exist; they are not available. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It was a well-known Republican doctrine. 
It was a doctrine preached here upon the floor of the Senate by 
the Senator from Idaho himself, by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Cummrns], by former Senators Dolliver and Beveridge, and others 
who made the fight against the Payne-Aldrich bill. Then they 
stood for the Republican idea of having a tariff to compensate 
for the difference in the cost of manufacture abroad and in the 
United States. But they have abandoned that principle. What 
| they want now is a tariff which will so restrict importations 

as to enable manufacturers in this country to maintain excessive 
prices, whether they are right or whether they are wrong, or to 
| raise those prices to any point they please. 

That is the policy of the Committee on Finance at the present 
time. It is not attempting to bring in a bill which will com- 
pensate for the difference in the cost of manufacture at home 
and abroad. There is no pretense of that. There is no Senator 
who will go out before the people and argue that that is the 
basis of the pending bill. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not think the facts are available. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I want to call attention of the Senate 
to this particular schedule of wood alcohol. The United States 
manufactures one-half of all the wood alcohol made in the 
world, and Canada and Europe manufacture the other half. 
That competition has been open all the time. Canada has 
exported wood alcohol to us before. We have, however, as is 
shown from the statements, the most firmly established wood- 
alcohol industry in the world. The tariff survey contains this 
Statement: 

The United States possesses by far a larger and more firmly estab- 
lished wood-distillation industry than any other country. It is stated 
that European and Canadian production of wood-distillation products is 
about equal to the total output of this country. 4 

Think of it. Here we are manufacturing one-half of all the 
wood alcohol used in all the nations in the world and it has 
been on the free list for years. There is $50,000,000 invested 
in the industry, and it has developed to a great extent, and the 
product is on the free list. There are no imports and there have 
not been any imports for years, and yet a tariff rate of 10 per 
cent is proposed to be levied on imports. Why? 

It is to give a license to the concerns in this country to raise 
the price, and shortly after the proposed tariff rate has been 
established we will see, as we have seen in the steel industry, 
as the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotrerte] showed to- 
day, the inevitable tendency to unite these industries in this 
country and to put exorbitant prices on the American people, 
and grow rich. The 10-cent tariff rate on wood alcohol can not 
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have any other result, whatever the purpose is, than to induce 
the American concerns to get together and enjoy monopoly free 
from any possible restriction. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand the Senator, then, is in favor of 
free trade as to this item? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am in favor of leaving it at least 
where it is until there is some danger of importations. 

Mr. BORAH. On the free list? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is on the free list now, as it has been 
on the free list for years. There is not the slightest danger 
from imports. Its seems to me one of the most brazen attempts 
to create a condition favorable to the nurturing of the trusts, 
and yet it was proposed to put that schedule through here with- 
out explanation. There has been no explanation offered before 
this time except that Canada, next door to us, might send some 
in. Canada has had the opportunity for years to send it in, but 
she has sent it to other markets of the world and has not at- 

tempted to enter this market to any extent. l 

I would like to see some courageous Republicans- develop, 
here, as were developed when the Payne-Aldrieh bill was before 
the Senate, who would stand up and make a fight for the old 
style Republican protection based upon the difference in the 
cost of labor and production here and abroad. 

Mr. BORAH. If we do that, will the Democrats vote with us? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; I do not believe in that. 

Mr. BORAH. Then, there you are. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But in order to be consistent with your 
Republicanism, as I am consistent with my Demoeraey, vou 
ought to do it and not permit this headless and bastard char- 
acter of Republicanism to be put upon the statute books. You 
ought to stand up and fight for the old style ‘Republicanism 
which stood for a legitimate, definite tariff, based upon the 
difference in the cost of manufacture at home and abroad; 
but vou admit that there is no difference in cost between the 
United States and abroad, or that you do not know what it is, 
and that vou propose to raise these great schedules to ex- 
orbitant heights and simply give an opportunity for the de: 
yelopments of: trusts in this country. 

Mr. BORAH. I frankly confess that I do not know what the 
difference is in the cost at home and abroad, and I am in 
exactly the same boat as every other Senator in the Chamber, 
so far as being able to determine the question. There are no 
facts in regard to it. There are no facts presented, and there 
are no facts to present. 

Ir. NELSON. Mr. President, I have noticed that a great 
many people who have not been able to get any liquor now 
drink wood alcohol. Will this duty repress the use of wood 
alcohol? : 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am well aware that the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Hrro cock] would like to see the Re- 
publicans on this side of the Chamber attack the tariff bill 
the same as Senator Dolliver did in 1909. Of course every one 
of the Democrats in this Chamber would be delighted if that 
would happen. That is what the Senator wants and that is 
what he is hoping for. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am wondering if the Republican Party 
is so decadent that it has not any live Republiean in it. 

Mr. ‘SMOOT. Let me say right here that Senator Dolliver 
himself offered an amendment which carried the highest rate 
that was incorporated in the Payne-Aldrich law. The highest 
rate which that law carried was brought about through an 
amendment offered by Senator Dolliver, of Iowa. I am not 
going into a discussion of it at this time. I do not ask any 
Senator on this side of the Chamber to vote for any rate that is 
overprotective, but a fair protective rate under the conditions 
existing to-day. 

I-want to say that before this bill is disposed of we will 
recognize that there is a filibuster on here with reference to the 
chemical schedule. I will say to the Senator from Idaho that 
days and days, even weeks, have been spent here upon; rates 
more than half of which did not contemplate a higher rate than 
15 per cent ad valorem, A-rate of 15 per cent is not what they 
are fighting. There is a filibuster on. I told the Senators on 
the other side of the Chamber the other day that if I were 
fighting the bill and was honest in the fight, I-~vould take some 
of the rates which are high rates aud fight them. Do Senators 
on the other side think that the American people are very much 
alarmed over a rate of 14 per cent ad valorem? Our attention 
was called’ to-day to a rate that was an increase of 1,100 per 
cent over the Payne-Aldrich law ‘rate, and the inference was 
that that was what was taking place in rates on other items of 
the pending bill. i 

The commodity was one not known to commeree when the 
Payne-Aldrich bill was passed, nor was it known when the 
Underwood-Simmons lew was enacted. What induced its pro- 
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duction? It was a war baby.” The Committee on Finance 
have put a duty of about 12 per cent on it, and there is a howl 
‘now that the duty has been enormously increased. Under the 
Underwood tariff bill it would have had a duty imposed upon 
it of a quarter of a cent, and a similar duty would have been 
imposed under the Payne-Aldrich bill. ‘For what? Not for 
protective purposes at all, for I repeat that it was not known 
at the time those bills were passed, but under a decision of the 
Treasury Department it would have fallen under that rate if 
it had been made at that time. 

What is the rate of duty proposed on pure wood alcohol? 
The House passed the bill imposing a duty of 15 cents a gallon, 
but the Senate Finance Committee cut that duty of 15 cents a 


Fallon to 10 cents a gallon. The price of pure wood alcohol 
to-day is 72 cents a gallon. A duty of 10 cents a gallon on 


wood alcohol at that price is 14 per cent ad valorem; and yet 
there is all this fuss made about it. 

Mr. President, Canada, Which produces wood alcohol, imposes 
a duty of S3. 20 à gallon on it, and yet Canada is qust as Close 
and, indeed, closer to the center of consumption for wood alco- 
hol than are the manufacturers of that article in this country. 


Canada has more wood than have we, and the: artiele is made 


from the branches which are taken off the trees when the logs 
are hauled tothe sawmill. 

Mr. HITCHCOGK, Mr. President, can the ‘Senator from 
Utah explain why Canada has a tariff om-wood:alcohol? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not trying to explain what Canada does. 

Mr. HITCH COOK. Is it not because she is .afraid of the 
competition of the United States? 

Mr. SMOOT, I do not know the reason why Canada has put 
a 2 on wood alcohol. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is not the fact that she imposes such a 
tariff evidence that we do not need one? P 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that is no evidence whatever that we do 
not need one. L can point to 50 ors60-commodities on Which 
Canada has placed a duty confronting goods shipped from the 
United States into Canada but as to which she bas free access 
to the American market. “Can the Senator from Nebraska tell 
me Why, on harness, for instance, Canada places a duty, und 
that if we undertake to send any harness into Canada our 
manufacturers upon this side are met:avithsa duty of, I ‘think, 
about 35 per cent? Canada wants the entire American market 
open to her and her market closed to\Ameriea. 

Mr. BORAH. I should not think Canada would treat us in 
that way in view of our relationship wäth Great Britain. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from Idaho*will-take the time 
to read the pending bill he will, find, I think,nat least 10 or 
15 items asc to which: we have inserted a proviso do the effect 
that in ease a foreign eountry imposes: a higher rate of duty 


upon the items named than the dutyswhiehſ the United States 


imposes upon goods coming to the United States, then the 
higher duty shall apply to the goods coming to this country 
from such country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah 
will pardon me, I should like to say to the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boran] that we have put à prohibitivesduty upon nearly 
all of the things which Canada exports: to this country, und it 
is but natural that she should retaliate. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the:Senatòr from North Carolina will ex- 
‘amine the Canadian tariff act and compare it with our tariff 
legislation he will not- make that statement. 

Mr. BORAH. I am not so much concerned about that tariff 
now, but I am afraid we are going to have trouble with our 
British friends. 


Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not think so, Mr. President. 

Mr. BORAH. I hope not. I should be very much disturbed 
to think so. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think so. The Senator from North 


Carolina [Mr. Simmons] rose in his seat to-day and read 
editorials from metropolitan newspapers. Let the metropolitan 
newspapers answer the challenge which was made to thefn 
toxlay by the chairman of the Finance Committee [Mr. Mc- 
CUMBER]. If they should, I predict now that they would start 
to attack, as they did attack in the first place, the duties that 
are placed upon farm products. The Senator from North Caro- 


‘lina does not rise in his seat when the New ‘York papers and 


other metropolitan: papers: complain bitterly of the imposition 
of duties upon farm products. Why? Because he will vote 
for then. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, in view of my statement to 


the Senator from Utah the other day, he should not now make 


the statement Which he has just made. I told the Senator the 


other day when he asserted that I Would vote for the high rates 
which the bill carries on agricultural products that I would 
no «sooner vote for an exeessive duty upon an agricultural 
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product than I would vote for the imposition of an excessive 
duty upon a manufactured product; and if there were any duty 
on an agricultural product that was excessive or which would 
violate the principles of my party—not his party—that I would 
not vote for it. The Senator from Utah, therefore, has no right 
to make the assertion which he has just made, 

Mr. SMOOT. We shall see how the Senator from North Caro- 
lina will vote, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, the Senator from Utah said the same 
thing the other day. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not any more doubt how the Senator 
will vote when the question arises than I have that I stand 
here upon the floor. The Senator is now bitterly complaining 
of the rate of 12 per cent ad valorem on a manufactured 

“product, one which is made in Canada, and with the advantage 
which her producers have over the producers of wood alcohol 
in this country; but wait and see, Senators, when there are 
duties higher than 12 per cent proposed to be placed on farm 
products how the Senator from North Carolina will then vote. 
The Senator from North Carolina also referred to bricks, and 
made the statement that common bricks that enter into the 
construction of buildings in this country have advanced about 
$10 a thousand. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I myself made no statement 
about bricks at all. I read a statement 

Mr. SMOOT, Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. From a metropolitan paper of New York 
to the effect that it had been ascertained by a commission ap- 
pointed to investigate the matter, that bricks are selling at $24 
a thousand, When they can be manufactured for $11 a thou- 

Sand. I my ‘self did not make that statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. But what did the Senator read the statement 
for? What idea did he have in his mind when he presented it 
to the Senate? It was so pleasing to him that he would not 
have it printed in the Recorp without reading, and he wanted to 
read it himself; and how he read it and what emphasis he 
placed upon it! Oh, if the American people could only have 
heard and followed the Senator they would have thought in 
their heart that he approved of every word that was written 
in that editorial. Now, what is the rate of duty on bricks? It 
is 10 per cent. Has that duty anything to do with the price of 
the commodity as set forth in the article which he read? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator if there is any tariff proposed on gold bricks? We are 
landing the farmers a great many such bricks in the agricul- 
tural tariff bill, and we ought to put a duty on gold bricks. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have heard the Senator from Nebraska talk 
about gold bricks here every time the question of a duty upon 
farm products has been mentioned in this Chamber, but I do 
not know of anybody, Mr. President, who would draw dividends 
upon gold bricks sooner than would the Senator from Nebraska. 
He expects to draw dividends from the gold bricks he seems 
to think appear in the pending bill. I doubt whether he will 
do so. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will say to the Senator that it will not 
be the first time that I have been disappointed; I have lived on 
disappointment all my life. 

Mr. SMOOT. We all have, I presume. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah prob- 
ably forgets that the Senator from Nebraska has a newspaper 
from which he can draw his dividends: I do not say, however, 
that it is a gold brick. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have heard that it is a very prontapig in- 
vestment, and I congratulate the Senator. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It could only be profitable by the sup- 
port of a large Republican constituency which does not like 
the way the Republican Party in the East is being operated. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the Senator ought to be thankful for 
that, if that is the case; but I want to say that the Repub- 
licuns are open-minded enough to read Democratic papers. I 

®never knew before in my life that a Democrat could only read 
a Democratic paper and a Republican could only read a Re- 
publican paper. That may be the case with the Democrats, 
but I assure Senators upon the other side that it is not the case 
with Republicans. I do not think that there has been a time 
since I began to read newspapers when I have not subscribed 
to a Democratic newspaper, and that very fact has made me a 
Republican. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator by his assertion that he never 
knew before that a Democrat could not read a Republican 
newspaper has invited the assertion that many Republicans 
do not read any newspapers. 

Mr. SMOOT. That may be the case; but I want to say to 
the Senator from Arkansas that, so far as ability to read news- 


papers is concerned, he ought not to refer to such a thing in 
view of conditions in the South. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from Arkansas probably had 
reference to some of the members of the Republican Party 
down there. : 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator takes it for granted then 
that Democrats are not expected to read newspapers. 

Mr. ROBINSON. They do not read the Wall Street Journal. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not read the Wall Street Journal and I 
never mention the word Wall Street in the Senate, because 
the Senator from Alabama {Mr. HEFLIN] has an absolute mo- 
nopoly on that word. Nobody ought to mention Wall Street 
in this Chamber in the presence of the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from Arkansas ought not to have 
mentioned Wall Street in the presence of the Senator from 
Utah. The Senator from Utah is all “fussed up” and ex- 
cited now. Wall Street is a touchy subject with him. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah is not “fussed up” in 
the least. 

Mr. BORAH. What about wood alcohol, Mr. President? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. It is only fair that the Senator 
from Utah should be given the facts as to the southern situation. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator need not even take the time to 
make that suggestion. The Senator from Utah would never 
have thought of referring to it if it had not been for the Senator 
from Arkansas, and this is the first time in my life that I ever 
have referred to the educational situation in the South. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I inquire what is the pend- 
ing amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. If the Senator will allow me, it is 
the colored Republicans in Georgia who can not read. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I only take the statistics as to 
literacy. I do not want to go any further into the matter, [ 
will say to the Senator from Georgia, and if I were the Senator 
from Georgia I would not even invite it. 

Mr. President, the act of 1913 imposed a duty of $2.60 per 
proof gailon on alcohol. What was that for? Of course, Sena- 
tors on the other side can take a little item like the one now 
under consideration and talk about it and make all manner of 
assertions as to it; but I wish to say that if the conditions in 
this country were the same as the conditions in Canada, and 
if the markets were of equal accessibility, there would not be 
any need of 10 cents a gallon on wood alcohol. They are not 
equal, however, and if anyone has any idea that there is going 
to be any political gain to the party that criticizes a duty of 12 
per cent ad valorem on a manufactured article, I think he will 
be woefully disappointed. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, if anyone in the 
Chamber is to be singled out as a filibusterer, I suppose I am 
subject to that criticism as much as anyone else, During the 
discussion of this bill I have consumed a good deal of time. I 
had just about reached the conclusion that my efforts and the 
time I had spent would be of no avail; but if I ever doubted a 
republican form of government—a government by the people— 
that doubt has been removed by what has occurred here this 
afternoon, 

During the discussion of this bill I have endeavored to point 
out the enormities which it contains. I have tried to discuss 
the terms of this bill as honestly and sincerely as I could, in the 
hope that Senators on the other side of the Chamber would 
realize what they were doing. I did not believe that they did. 
This discussion has at least resulted in this: The attention of 
the country is now being brought to this bill; the press of the 
country is studying this bill, and the result of that study is that 
Republicans are complaining against the bill and characterizing 
it in terms equally as expressive as any that I have been able 
to utter on this floor. My hope is that the words that came to 
us from the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] will make an 
impression upon this Chamber. No man yet has sized up the 
situation more clearly than it has been expressed by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Idaho. 

From the first day of this discussion I have tried to find out 
the basis of this bill. It is at last becoming manifest; and I 
want to say to you good Republicans who have believed in the 
doctrine of protection for the purpose of building up this coun- 
try that this bill is net founded upon any principle which you 
have ever advocated in the past. To me it is no wonder that 
the great metropolitan Republican papers are proclaiming 
against this measure. 

This is not a Republican measure such as I have heard about 
in the past- The Senator from Idaho was quite right when he 
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told us that you could not ascertain the difference between the 
cost of production at home and abroad at this time. 

He is eminently correct. I have made fhat statement on the 
floor I do not know how many times. I realized that coming 
from me it might have little effect upon the other side of the 
Chamber; and I want to say to you Senators—and I know you 
love your country—that this is a deviation from every principle 
for which you have stood in the past. 

Those who framed this bill did not seek to ascertain the differ- 
ence in the cost of production at home and abroad. We are told 
that that can not be done. We are told in the next breath that 
all they have sought to do is to ascertain the difference in 
prices, 

Bear in mind that statement, and consider what it means—a 
difference in prices, not to protect the difference in the cost of 
production, but to protect the existing prices and whatever price 
the producer of the country may see fit to fix. That means noth- 
ing more nor less than that this bill is framed for the purpose 
of creating monopolies in this country. If you raise your duties 
high enough to protect these prices, it necessarily follows that 
the man who has the commodity for sale can absolutely control 
the American market. 

It means that if you put your tariff duties up to what he says 
is a proper price now—and he is not at all modest, judging from 
the testimony presented to the committee, in saying what his 
profit should be—when you do that, there is no reason on earth 
why the American producer or the American seller for a short 
time can not reduce his prices a little, drive the foreign com- 
petitor entirely out of the American market, destroy his busi- 
ness arrangements, destroy his sales agencies, and leave to the 
American vendor the absolute monopoly of the American market. 

I appeal to you Republicans here: Are you willing to stand 
for a tariff bill framed upon any such basis as that? The dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Dakota this afternoon, in in- 
veighing against these metropolitan Republican papers for criti- 
cizing this bill, invited them, if they had any: proof, to bring 
it on. 

Time and again I have asserted that he who proposes to levy 
a tax upon the consumers of his country ought first to assume 
the burden of proof; that he should be able to state the fact; 
but in a confession either of incompetency or of weakness in 
the framing of this bill, the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee calls upon these papers to prove that this bill ought not 
to be passed; that these duties are too high. 

I again assert that no man or set of men has any right to 
levy tribute upon the consumers of this great country unless 
he knows why it is done. It is for him to nrake out a case. 
It is not for us on this side of*the Chamber to assume any such 
burden. No paper which through any examination reaches the 
idea that this bill is an enormity is called upon for proof. The 
burden is here, and nobody has a right quietly and complacently 
and serenely to impose these enormous burdens upon the Ameri- 
can people without knowing what he is doing. 

In an endeavor to demonstrate that I have labored during 
the days that we have been discussing this bill. I think now 
I have seen evidence of some fruition. I do not intend to 
engage in any filibuster. I never have done it in my life, and 
I do not intend to begin now; but if by this discussion we can 
bring the Senator from North Dakota to realize what he is 
doing, if we can bring the Senator from Utah to realize what 
he is doing—I am not at all misled by what I have said; I 
realize that I can not do it—if we can keep presenting facts 
here from day to day, if we can keep discussing this situation 
and let the Republican papers of the country take up the cause, 
then we will get under the hides of these Senators, of which 
we have had evidence here this afternoon. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, I gladly yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. May I ask the Senator if it is the purpose 
of Senators on his side of the aisle to proceed throughout the 
consideration of the bill as they have proceeded thus far upon 
the bill? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I can state very 
frankly to the Senator that we do not expect to consume any- 
thing like as much time on the remaining items of the bill as 
we have consumed thus far in proportion to the number, and I 
will state very frankly to the Senator why. In the discussion 
of these items we have been trying to develop just what we 
have been talking about now. When the very first item in the 
bill was taken up, the Senator from North Dakota, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance, when I asked him why they 
put that rate upon acetic acid, said. For the same reason that 
the other items in the bill were given the rates which we have 
placed on them,” and that the same principle permeated the bill. 
I do not use his exact language, but that is the substance of 


what he said, Upon that statement from him I tried to develop 
what the reason was which permeated the bill, and I have been 
trying ever since to find that out, and the statements have 
varied from day to day. They accepted the good old Repub- 
lican doctrine that these rates should be levied in order to 
equalize the difference in the cost of production at home and 
abroad, When I asked them for the evidence they had on 
which these rates were based, they admitted that they did not 
have any evidence, that it could not be had. 

In various cases I have tried to find out how they ascertained 
the rate on the particular item. At one time we wefe told 
that they took the prices at which the commodities were sold 
in this country and the prices at which they were sold 
abroad. Then I commenced trying to find out the dates 
of the prices which they took, and sometimes they would have 
one date and sometimes another, The last time any date 
was referred to the Senator from North Dakota stated that 
they took the prices which prevailed prior to the war, At 
other times they tried to get prices as nearly current as 
possible, 

They took prices which prevailed prior to the war. Is it 
possible that this country has not moved since before the war? 
Is it possible that any Member of this great body has been 
asleep during the last few years and has failed to realize 
what has transpired in an economic way throughout the world? 
The picture has changed. You can not longer follow the old 
landmarks and have your country economically prosperous. 

When you talk about fixing tariff rates based upon mere 
prices in a pre-war period you admit that you are out of 
touch, out of tune, with present-day conditions, and being so, 
and having that frame of mind, are you qualified, in all ear- 
nestness I ask, to levy taxes? These rates are increased, not 
by 10 per cent or 15 per cent, but in many cases more than a 
hundred per cent, and in some cases more than a thousand per 
cent. Awhile ago the Senator from Utah tried to minimize 
a sinall incrense of taxes. If that small increase of taxes is 
levied to enable some concern to take the money out of the 
pockets of the people of this country, I do not care how small 
it is, it should be condemned. The most contemptible creature 
on earth is the man who commits petty larceny. I have heard 
some Senators here, especially the distinguished Senator from 
Utah, talk about some concern robbing the people. He himself 
called it robbery. I have more respect for the man who is 
entitled to be called a robber than I have for the petty thief, 

Senators talk to me and talk to the people of this country 
about the small things, stating that they are not taking much 
away from them, and try to justify this bill because they are 
taking only a little here and a little there. Has it come to that, 
that we are going to justify petty larceny and justify becoming 
a small thief? 

Mr. President, this great power of taxation which the Ameri- 
can people have placed in this body ought to be considered a 
sacred trust. We are expected, as trustees of the people, to 
do these things conscientiously and in the interest of our coun- 
try. We are not here to minimize the effect of what we do, but 
it is for us to face this situation as it is and feel that we are 
sacredly responsible to the great masses of the people who are 
trusting us. 

Mr. President, on the next item I want to say just a word. 
The next item is in regard to industrial alcohol. It is true 
that the Senate committee amendment reduces the rate pro- 
vided by the bill as it came from the House. The House put it 
at 15 cents per gallon. The Senate committee makes it 10 cents 


per galion. I do not think there is any reason which can be 
given for such a duty as that. In fact, there should be no duty 
at all. 


I want to read the figures as to the domestic production, the 
imports, and the domestic exports. of that commodity. In the 
year 1910 we produced in this country 68,000,000 gallons. We 
imported 16,000 gallons. We exported 231,000 gallons. I am 
giving just the round figures. 

In 1911 we produced, 68.000.000 gallons; we imported 39,000 
gallons, and we exported 35,000. 

In 1912 we produced 73.000.000 gallons; we imported 42,000, 
and we exported 25,000. 

In 1913 the production was 78.000.000 gallons, the imports 
44.000, and the exports 151,000. 

In 1914 the production was 78.000.000 gallons, the imports 
41,000, and the exports 187,000. 

I will skip the war period and begin with the year 1919, wher. 
the production was 98,000,000 gallons, the imports none, and 
the exports 20,000,000. À 

In 1920 the production was 98,000,000 gallons, the imports 
17 gallons, and the exports 25,000,000 gallons, 
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For the first six months of 1921 we exported nearly 4,000,000 
gallons. We have not the figures of the production for that 
year. 

I could give a good deal more information upon the subject, 
but apparently the giving of information does not seem to im- 
press it upon Members of the Senate. Therefore, in the ab- 
sence of authority to move to put this item on the free list, 
I move to substitute for the figure “10” the figure “1,” so that 
the duty shall be 1 cent per gallon, instead of 10 cents, as pro- 
posed by the Finance Committee, and 15 cents, as proposed by 
the biM as it came from the House. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish Senators were in the 

Chamber, because I notice there is not a spasm of revolt on the 
ether side as to this item, as there was in regard to the item 
just passed. 
I want to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that 
the Underwood tariff law rate on this item is 5,200 per cent 
increase over the rate which we imposed. Remember that, 
5,200 per cent increase. Now, the Senator from New Mexico 
moves to strike out 10 and increase it to 1, which would be 
ten times more. In other words, he wants an increase of 52,000 
per cent. That is all. 

The Senator real a long list of importations and productions 
of ethyl alcohol. Why did they not have any importations? 
It was because the Democratic Party built up this great Al- 
cohol Trust in the United States by putting a tariff of $5.20 
per gallon on it. But now what a change of heart! They 
only want 1 cent now. Why? That is in order to criticize 
the 10-cent rates which we propose to put upon it instead of the 
$5.20 rate applied under the Underwood law. 

Mr. President, I am ready to vote. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I merely wish to say, in an- 
swer to what the Senator from Utah has said, that my motion 
indicates that at least Senators on this side of the aisle are 
willing to deal with present conditions, that conditions have 
changed, and that is evidenced by the fact that the Finance 
Committee reduced this rate of duty from $5.60 per gallon to 
10 cents per gallon. I am calling attention to the fact also 
that the importations of ethyl alcohol are prohibited, 

Mr. SMOOT. Only for beverage purposes, and the Senator 
knows that. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I understand that, and that is 
what this is for. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is alcohol used in all the industries of 
the United States 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. We levy a tax on it for medici- 
nal purposes after it gets in. 

Mr, SMOOT. ‘The Senator now says that conditions have 
changed. Have they not changed as to butyl alcohol? There 
is no butyl aleohol made in the world for commercial purposes. 
All that was made was in laboratories for laboratory use, but 
we were to be criticized for an 1,100 per cent increase there, 
yet here the Senator from New Mexico is talking about an 
item which carries a rate in the present law 5,200 per cent 
more than the rate we propose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] to the 
committee amendment. A 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the principal legisla- 
tive clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. COLT (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before with regard to my pair and its transfer, 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before with reference to my pair and my in- 
ability to obtain a transfer, I withhold my vote. 

Mr, McKINLEY (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I havea gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. 
In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Making the same announcement as before 
as to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Making the same announcement as on 
the previous yote with reference to my pair and its transfer, I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr: CamwEron] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. WATSON]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr, Ener] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 


The junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] with the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Suuecps] ; 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lope] with the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] ; and 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Stertrne] with the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. Sarre]. 

The result was announced—yeas 12, nays 39, as follows: 


YEAS—12, 
Ashurst Harrison Jones, N. Mex, Robinson 
Fletcher eflin Simmons 
Harris Hitchcock McKellar Swanson 
NAYS—39. 
Ball g McKinley Shortridge 
— 3 Johnson — — Smoot 
gee cliogg cer 
Bursum Kendrick f Monee” Sutherland 
Calder Keyes Newberry Townsend 
Colt —.— rbeck 1 
ette atson, Ind, 
Dillingham Lenroot Page Weller 
s McCormick Rawson ilis 
France Sheppard 
NOT VOTING—45. 
Broussard Frelinghuysen Overman Stanley 
Owen Sterling 
Cap; Glass Pepper ell 
Caraway Hale Phipps . Underwood 
Crow Harreld Pittman Walch, Mass. 
Culberson Jones, Wash, Poindexter Walsh, Mont. 
Cum Lodge Pomerene Warren 
Dial Myers Ransdell Watson, Ga. 
du Pont Nelson Reed Williams 
ew Shields 
Ernst Nicholson Smith 
Fernald orris Stanfield 


So the amendment of Mr. Jones of New Mexico to the com- 
mittee amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, with reference to the sug- 
gestion made by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] to the 
effect that there is now a duty upon this product, ethyl alcohol, 
as the present bill deals with it, of $5.20 a gallon, the Senator 
failed to differentiate properly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; I have not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Well, just let me explain. The section of 
the Underwood bill to which the Senator refers is section 237. 
That is Schedule 8 and is entitled “ Spirits, wines, and other 
beverages,” and it reads: 

Brandy and other spirits, manufactured or distilled from grain and 
other materials, not specifically prowded for in this section, $2.60 per 
proof gallon, 

That was dealing with this subject just exactly as it deals 
with brandy and liquors of all kinds, to carry out the spirit of 
our law. It was in pursuance of our internal-reyenue taxes 
upon spirits. 

I understand the chemist says that the department has so 
construed this brief section, “ brandy and other spirits manufac- 
tured or distilled from grain and other materials,” as including 
ethyl alcohol. If so, then it was ethyl alcohol as an intoxicant, 
as compared with brandy and other spirits manufactured or dis- 
tilled from grains and other materials not specifically provided 
for, and to carry out the intention of the reyenue law with ref- 
erence to the duties imposed upon spirituous liquor. 

Mr. SMOOT. The revenue law imposes a tax upon this very 
item in addition to what the tariff law may impose, and I wish 
to assure the Senator that alcohol is a spirit distilled from 
grain and carried a rate of $5.20. ' 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand what the Senator says, and I 
am merely stating the fact that if ethyl alcohol comes under 
this provision of the tariff act of 1913 it is by the result of a 
departmental decision which T have never before heard anything 
about, I do not question that the department so decided, but 
when they rendered that decision they put this commodity upon 
a parity with brandy and other manufactured spirits. This 
Provision of the Underwood law was merely for the object of 
carrying out the purposes of our internal-revenue laws with 
reference to the importation of intoxicants, 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator is wrong there. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Just let me read the schedule in which the 
Senator says this is included: 

SCHEDULE H. SPIRITS, WINES, AND OTHER BEVERAGES, 

237. Brandy and other spirits manufactured or distilled— 

Mr. SMOOT. “From grain.” 

Mr SIMMONS. Yes— 
from grain or other materials, $2.60 per proof gallon. 

That was provided in order te put into effect against those 
intoxicants; and spirits our internal-revenue tuxes, and for 
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the purpose of preventing the importation of these spirituous 
liquors, 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator is wrong. Internal-revenue 
taxes are imposed outside of that; and that was a tax that was 
imposed upon ethyl alcohol. Ethyl alcohol is a spirit which is 
distilled from grain, and the rate was $5.20. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have made my explanation and the Sen- 
ator from Utah has made his, Mr. President, the article with 
which we are now dealing is ethyl alcohol for nonbeverage pur- 


poses, 

Mr. SMOOT. The law so requires. It could not be included 
here. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If that commodity were imported into this 
country to-day as a spirit—as a liquor—of course, it would 
carry the high duties which are imposed in the Underwood law. 

Mr. SMOOT. We can not impose a duty upon it so long as 
we have prohibition in the United States. Therefore the words 
“for nonbeverage purposes only” were inserted because we 
could not have done otherwise. 

Mr. TOWNSEND AND OTHER SENATORS, Vote! 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if I may make an observation at 
this juncture, I desire to say that it seems to me that the point 
which the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smcwons] has 
made is one which ought to be patent to everyone. The Senator 
is attempting to make the point, as I understand him—but I 
have only just come into the Chamber—that there ought to be 
in all fairness a different rate upon alcohol which is made from 
grain and is imported for beverage purposes, because it then 
has a higher value than when it is imported for industrial or 
mechanical purposes, in which case it has a lower value. We 
all concede that alcohol for beverage purposes has a higher 
yalue than alcohol for mechanical purposes; so that the Senator 
from North Carolina is right. He is attempting to justify a 
differential between alcohol which is used for industrial and 
mechanical purposes and alcohol which is used for beverage, 


purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, when the Underwood bill was 
passed there was no difference at all, The duty was $5.20 a 
gallon, whether the alcohol was for beverage purposes or for 
mechanical purposes. . 

Mr. SIMMONS. But, Mr. President, the Senator from Utah 
loses sight of the fact that the language of the act was leveled 
at spirituous liquors, but the department afterwards held that 
ethyl alcohol, so the chemist says, was a spirituous liquor. 

Mr. SMOOT. The department did not have to hold that. If 
the Senator from North Carolina knew what was intended by 
his bill he knew that the paragraph to which I referred covered 
ethyl alcohol, because ethyl alcohol is a spirit which is distilled 
from grain. The department did not have to so hold it, for it 
was the fact. The article could not have fallen anywhere else 
in the law, and it was not intended to fall anywhere else. Be- 
sides the $5.20 a gallon, the alcohol had also to pay the internal 
revenue duty. It pays the revenue to-day.. Under the pend- 
ing bill it will also pay the revenue duty besides paying the 10 
cents a gallon proposed to be levied by the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, in the act of 1909 and the 
act of 1913 there are very high duties upon spirituous liquors, 
but if those liquors are denaturized, so that they are not usable 
for beverage purposes, then of course a different situation is 
presented. N 

Mr. SMOOT. No; no difference is made at all. On ethyl 
alcohol, the result of distillation from grain, the rate applies 
whether it is in any way changed by being denatured or not. 
The Treasury Department have so held, and they could not have 
held otherwise under the wording of the law. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if I may be pardoned for the 
observation, I think my distinguished colleague, the senior Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Smoor], is not presenting this proposition 
with that absolute frankness which ought to characterize our 
consideration of this matter. Technically speaking, he is cor- 
rect that the rate under the Underwood law for alcohol, as he 
has stated, was $2.60. 

Mr. SMOOT. Per proof gallon. 

Mr. KING. Yes; per proof gallon; but I do not care whether 
it be called proof or otherwise. à 

Mr. SMOOT. There is twice the difference, however. 

Mr. KING, The point I am trying to make is this: It seems 
to me it is clear as a pipestem that there ought to be a differ- 
ence in the rate of duty imposed upon alcohol when it has a 
higher intrinsic value because of its use or possible use for 
beverage purposes than when, because of the prohibition law, 
that pse is denied and it must be subjected to what might be 
denominated an inferior use. If a given article has a certain 
value because it may be used for certain purposes and a less 
value because it may be used for a different purpose, and the 


law prohibits its use for the more valuable purpose, but it is 
still imported, though only for the less valuable purpose, then, 
in all conscience and in all justice, the lower rate of duty ought 
to be imposed upon it when it is imported for that less valuable 
purpose only. We can indulge in all the casuistry we please, 
but when he comes to applying the principles of justice—and 
they ought to have some application, although they do not, in 
tariff legislation—it would seem to me that we should at once 
confess that if it is less valuable because it may not be used for 
the more valuable purpose the rate of taxation ought to be 
lower. That is all there is to this question. y 

When grain alcohol could be imported for beverage purposes 
it had a high value. When it may not be imported for that 
purpose, but may be used for some other purpose, when its 
value is less, then it ought to carry a less rate; but our Repub- 
lican friends in this bill, because of the interest of corporations 
whose names I have given—and doubtless they were given by 
my associates during my absence—because the great corpora- 
tions that are engaged in the manufacture of these alcohols 
desire it we are imposing this high rate of duty, which swells 
their illicit gains. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say that if my col- 
league and the Senator from North Carolina will turn to para- 
graph 802 they will find that the Finance Committee recognized 
that difference and provided different rates. Of course, the 
Alcohol Trust, to which reference has been made, was built up 
under a rate of $5.20, as I have suggested heretofore. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppre in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment reported by the 
committee. 

The amendment was a to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment, 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 7, line 11, after 
the word “forms,” it is proposed to insert “including powders 
put in medicinal doses,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Pan. 21. Chemicals, drugs, medicinal and similar substances, whether 
dutiable or free, when imported in capsules, pills, tablets, lozenges, 
troches, ampoules, jubes, or similar forms, including powders put up in 
medicinal doses, shall be dutiable at not less than 25 per cent ad 
valorem. ’ 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the chairman of the committee 
whether he construes the words “including powders put up in 
medicinal doses” as embracing any drug or medicinal com- 
pound that is not included in the general terms of the para- 
graph? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Those words are inserted there to make 
certain that they are included; that is all. 

Mr, KING. Perhaps I did not make myself clear, if the 
Senator will pardon me. It was not for the purpose of import- 
ing into this section articles or commodities or compounds of 
a medicinal character, or what might be denominated drugs, 
that find a resting place under a lower schedule in some other 
part of the bill? 

Mr. McCUMBER. If they do not fall under this paragraph, 
they would fall under another paragraph at the rate of 25 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Mr. KING. That is what I am trying to get at. Will the 
Senator assure us that by transferring to this paragraph from 
some basket clause or from some other clause in this bill the 
items or commodities which may be included within the words 
which are italicized as an amendment a higher tax is not 
imposed? 

Mr. McCUMBER. 
he will find that— 

All chemical elements, all chemical salts and compounds, all medici- 
nal preparations, and all combinations and mixtures of any of the 
foregoing, all the foregoing obtained naturally or artificially and not 
specially provided for, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

In this instance a question might arise possibly whether a 
medicine put up in papers and folded would fall within the term 
“similar forms,” and in order to make it certain that it would 
be included in the paragraph, whether in the form of a capsule 
or in the form of a dose which is prepared in folded paper, the 
amendment was proposed. But I want to say to the Senator 
that if it were not included, and if by any possibility it should 
be regarded as not falling within the paragraph, if we should 
leave it out here, it would fall in the basket clause and carry 
exactly the same rate. 5 

Mr. KING. I think I know the purpose of it, as that purpose 
would be reflected in the mind of the Senator from North Da- 
kota, but I want to watch, so far as I can, the amendments 
when they are not suggested directly by members of the com- 
mittee, because I can easily perceive how an item which falls 
in some other schedule under, say, an ad valorem duty of 10 
or 15 per cent, by these words might be imported into this see- 


If the Senator will turn to paragraph 5, 
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tion or into some other paragraph and carry a higher rate of 
duty. 

Mr. McCUMBER, That is a possibility, but it is not so in- 
tended. 

Mr. KING. I know it is not so intended, but I want to be 
absolutely sure. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Our experts have gone over it carefully, 
and we are sure that it can not ha 

The PRESIDING OFFIONR. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING, Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator if 
he is going to recur to the item of chalk? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Why can we not dispose of paragraph 6, 
aluminum hydroxide or refined bauxite? 

Mr. KING. I suppose we can. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the controversy we have just 
had with reference to the basket clause becomes very interest- 
ing upon further investigation. I have been reading this bill. 
I find that section 802 of the present bill covers the very para- 
graph to which the Senator referred a little while ago in the 
Underwood Jaw—paragraph 237. Let me read it, Mr. Presi- 
dent. This shows conclusively that I was right in my state- 
ment.a little while ago and that the Senator was wrong. 

Here is what he has now as a substitute for the section of 
the Underwood law that he relied upon a little while ago: 

Paragraph 802 of the present bill reads as follows: 

Brandy and other spirits manufactured or distilled from in or 
other materials, cordials, liqueurs, artack, absinthe, ki wasser, 
ratafia, and bitters of all kinds containing spirits, and compounds and 
preparations of which distilled spirits are the component material of 
chief value— 

The word “part” in the House bill is changed to- material” 
in this bill— 
and not ‘specially provided for, $5 per proof gallon. 

Instead of $2:60 per proof galion in the Underwood bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Tf that is all the Senator wants to say—Oh, 
I thought the Senator was through. 

Mr. ‘SIMMONS. That is all I want to say. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, Mr. President í 

Mr. SIMMONS, Just a minute. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator’s explanation does not explain. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Here is the section of the Underwood law 
that the Senator read a little while ago and contended that it 
imposed a duty of $5 per proof gallon upon liquors, and that 
this section which we have acted upon with reference to Hquors 
for nonbeverage purposes was to be construed as a substitute 
for that particular provision of the Underwood law. 

The Underwood law says: 

Brandy and other spirits manufactured or distilled from grain 
other . and not specially provided for in this section, $2.60 
per proof gallon. 

This bill, as amended by the Senate, provides upon the very 
same things—brandy and other spirits manufactured or dis- 
tilled from grain and other materials—§5 per proof gallon. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, of course the Senator has not 
given any study to this matter, or else he would not have made 
that point. I know the Senator wants to be fair, and the 
Senator is not right. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am right, and the Senator from Utah is 


wrong; but that does not settle anything. 


Mr. SMOOT. But the bill itself will settle it, Mr. President. 
This bill says, material of chief value and not specially pro- 
vided for”; but it is provided for here. In paragraph 4 ethyl 
alcohol is provided for, and therefore everything that I say is 
absolutely correct. Ethyl alcohol fell under paragraph 237 of 
the Underwood law, and ethyl alcohol was not provided for 
anywhere else in the U law. The Senator ought to 
acknowledge now that he is wrong. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is exactly what I said—that in the 
imposition of the Underwood rates we were treating it as a 
brandy, as an intoxicant. In this bill you are treating it as a 
nonbeverage proposition, and when you treat it as an intoxi- 
cant you charge ‘$5 a proof gallon. 

Mr. SMOOT. Evidently the Senator does not want to know; 
but treating it, as I said, as a nonbeverage—and we could not 
treat it in any other way under the amendment to the ‘Constitu- 
tion and the prohibition law; that could not be done—notwith- 
standing that, Mr. President, there is not any question in the 
world but that the statement I made is correct. 

Mr. MeCUMBER. Mr. President, I do not think the Senate 
has yet passed upon My amendment to strike out the word 
“proof,” on line 17 of paragraph 4, so that it will read “10 
cents per gallon” and not “10 cents per proof gallon.” It is 
generally understood that it was agreed to, but I do not think 
the record shows it. 


Mr. KING. It was agreed to pro forma. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I know it was. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is advised that it 
has not been agreed to. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. f 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if he is 
SENOS 40 SRE OD Aio AE SA DA A, AOA DOAN) on ates 
moment the aluminum paragraph? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator asks if I am willing to take 
> EN paragraph which includes bleaching powder, and so 
0 

Mr. KING. May I inquire whether chalk is in the same 
paragraph as bleaching powder? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is the same paragraph. 

Mr. KING. No; it is not the same paragraph. 

oy McCUMBER. We will take up chalk now, if the Senator 
wi 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reapine CoerK. In paragraph 18, page 6, line 21, after 
the words “dry, ground, bolted, or precipitated,” it is proposed 
to strike out “15” and insert 35,“ so as to read: 

Chalk or whiti hi - 
tated, 20 per —— Paris white: Dry, ground, "bolted, or precipi 

Mr, McCUMBER. Mr. President, on behalf of the committee, 
I move to amend the committee amendment by striking out 
“35” and in lieu thereof inserting the figures 20,“ so that it 
will read “20 per eent ad valorem” instead of “35 per cent 
ad valorem.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from North Dakota, on behalf of 
the committee, to the committee amendment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I want to make 
just a very short statement regarding the items in this para- 
graph. I do not believe that we are justified in imposing any 
‘duty on these items, and I do not believe there is any evidence 
before the Senate or that there was any evidence before the 
committee which would justify these duties. 

I want to make just a short statement. 

There is no natural chalk in the United States. The crude 
material is not here. It is on the free list. We are rather 
large exporters of manufactured chalk. The crude material 
itself is brought in here from England, a great deal of it, and 
from France, and we manufacture this chalk and export a can- 
siderable quantity of the manufactured chalk back to England 
and France, from whence we get the crude material. The Tariff 
Commission tells us about this. The consumption in the United 
States is about 200,000 tons annually, and this comes from 
England and France. The Tariff Commission tells us that the 
United States exports considerable quantities of manufactured 
chalk, primarily to England and Canada. It gives us the value 
of these exports of chalk. We do not need to fear anything in 
the way of competition. It is a very common material, and, 
unless there is some reason for it, I can not understand why we 
should impose a duty upon it. 

So far as I know, there was only one witness who wanted 
this duty on chalk, and that was one man up in New Jersey, 
who wanted to manufacture the crude material out of lime, a 
new industry, and if he can get a tariff upon this item large 
enough to give him a profit, of course he would like to do it, 
so that he can manufacture it out of his lime business. He is 
a great producer of lime and he wants to purify some of his 
lime production to take the place of this natural crude chalk 
which is imported into this country. 

I can not see any necessity for it. The crude material comes 
in here, and we are able to ship the manufactured product 
abroad to the very place from whence we get very much of this 
material. I do not believe the duty is justified. I do not want 
to delay this vote at all, but if the Senate is willing to accept 
this duty I want it done in full knowledge of the conditions, 
It simply enables the manufacturers of chalk in this country to 
monopolize the American market, and not only to monopolize 
it—because they are doing that now; the importations amount 
to nothing—but it enables them to raise the price to the con- 
sumers of the country just to get more profit, that is all. 
They can compete with the world. They import the raw mate- 
rial from England and manufacture it and ship back the manu- 
factured product; and to put a duty on this material simply 
enables these people to charge that additional price. I have 
not the slightest doubt that they sell what they ship abroad 
for less than they sell the commodity for at home. At any 
rate, putting this duty here will enable them to do that. 

With that statement, I have nothing further to say. I do not 
think it wise to offer an amendment. Apparently it would do 
no good. 
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Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President, here is another case where 
we bave fixed a rate of duty less than that carried by the Un- 
derwood law. The equivalent ad valorem rate of duty under 
the Underwood law ranged from 15.82 per cent ad valorem up 
to 84.30 per cent ad valorem, These rates were between 1913 
and 1916, The rate that we are giving is 20 per cent ad 
valorem, which is considerably. less than the average equivalent 
ad valorem under the present law. 

Why do we give 20 per cent ad valorem? All of the crude 
material must come from England or France, from the chalk 
cliffs. The material is brought over here in the raw state. 
It is manufactured here. There is considerable of a loss in the 
manufacture and in the freight rates in bringing over the crude 
material instead of the finished product, I think it can all be 
summed up in a single sentence in the testimony that was. given 
before the committee, and I will quote that: 

Th 
ate a e e A e cng Se ca Ee 
United States is on his finished product, whereas. the American manu- 
facturer, in importing crude chalk, pays freight upon the full weight, 
although 75 per cent only can be used, remaining 25 per cent being 
flint, sand, and moisture, which are . worthloss, 

Taking into consideration the difference in the cost and 
wages in the United States, taking into consideration the fact 
of this waste of 25 per cent of the material on which the 
freight is to be paid, to put the American manufacturer on a 
substantial equality on the finished product with, the foreign 
manufacturer, the committee came to the conclusion that about 
20 per cent ad valorem, which is about the equivalent of the 
present law, would be fair and just. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, just a word fur- 
ther, The statement made by the Senator as to these facts is 
unquestionably true. Those conditions arise out of the very 
nature of the situation. Nevertheless, our manufacturing proc- 
esses are such that we are able to import that crude material 
with the wastage of whieh the Senator has spoken; and, by 
the way, that wastage is not much. We are able to manufacture 
it and stand the wastage and the cost of transportation, and then 
export right back to the same country from which we got it. 

Mr. McCUMBHR. I think if we exported. it back at any 
time there certainly must have been some unique circum- 
stances. Of course, we can not always account for certain 
small exports between countries, and we often export a very 
small quantity to a country from which we are generally im- 
porting. That sometimes happens; but there are some particu- 
lar circumstances which govern it. The fact still remains that 
under the present law there is an equivalent duty averaging 
about 20 per cent, and I am fearful that if we take away that 
percentge of difference, then the foreign product—which, by 
the way, is not coming in in any serious quantities at the pres- 
ent time, we will admit—might seriously menace the American 
business and the manufacture of chalk in the United States. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am presenting my information 
from the report of the Tariff Commission, which says: 

The United States exports bar eg crete re quantities of manufactured 
chalk, principally to England and nada. 

That is what the Tariff 9 reports to us, and I do 
not see how the Senator arrives at 20 per cent as a basis for a 
duty. He says that that was about the average duty imposed 
in the Underwood law, but I do not think the Senator is. willing 
to accept the Underwood law asa proper basis for levying duties. 
If he is, there is no necessity for passing this bill, because the 
Underwood law is already on the statute books, and I have not 
heretofore understood that the Senator feit that the Underwood 
law was a very sacred document. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not think it is yet, Mr. President, but 
it seemed to have given sufficient protection, and therefore we 
did not raise the protective duty. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, this duty, as I understand this 
discussion and as I understand the subject, throws a light on 
the attitude of the Republicans in drafting this bill. It is not 
tariff for protection, and it is not tariff for revenue; it is tariff 
for prohibition. We may, as the Senator says, import; we might 
in the future have some imports. Who ever dreamed of draft- 
ing tariff schedules in anticipation of the possibility, exceedingly 
remote, of having some imports, particularly where we were ex- 
porting the product? Mr. President, it can not be defended in 
morals, and I say that without any offense to my friends, and 
it can not be defended upon any principle of the scientific: con- 
sideration of tariff rates or of political economy. If I were a 
protectionist, a high protectionist, I could not defend the im- 
position of tariff rates where there was no competition, and 
where we were exporting. 

My friends on the other side may complain about our dis- 
cursiveness as much as they please; we shall reiterate it. It 
reveals the animus back of this bill, namely, a determination to 


give the domestic market absolutely to the domestic producer 
and to so intrench and buttress it behind these schedules as 
that there will be no possible foreign competition, and if prices 
here become tolerable, so that the people can live under them, 
it will only be because of the force of public opinion driving 
Uke an irresistible tide against the intrenched ramparts of the 
vested and the protected interests. It is a dangerous power, 
Mr, President, to commit to people who in the past have shown 
so little conscience in dealing with the interests of the people. 

American business men are no better and no worse than 
American statesmen or business mei anywhere, Whenever they 
get a chance to combine and to confederate and to raise prices 
they will do it, and your pleas for charity and for justice and 
for righteousness and for ethics do not seem to cut much figure 
when business men have unrestricted opportunity to fix their 
own prices. That is what you are doing, my friends, in this 
bill, I say without any passion and without any feeling that 
I warn you gentlemen on the other side that you are doing a 
great injustice to the American people. You are putting it into 
the hands.of manufacturers of the United States to exploit and 
to rob and to oppress the American people. The Senator from 
North Dakota may object to my adjectives, but those adjectives 
fail to describe the evils that are bound up in this bill. 

When we are exporting they say, Let us put a tariff on.” 
When there is no evidence as to the price of labor here or 
abroad, when the question of protection even is not involved, 
when a home industry is not involved, they say, “Let us put 
a tariff up, because there may be in the future some competi- 
tion.” Yet they do it with respect to articles as to which the 
world can not compete with us because of our inexhaustible 
supplies of the primary. products. 

What is the good of talking, however? My friend did me the 
compliment to say that I had made some observations which 
perhaps were worthy of some consideration, but that we had 
talked too long upon some of these items. He will discover that 
most of our protracted talk was the result of interrogations 
from the other side. When we confine ourselves to this bill, as 
we are trying to, Mr. President, it does not mean that we stand 
up and simply say, “That rate is wrong.” We are going to 
show why it is wrong, and we are going to show the inevitable’ 
consequences of it and the inevitable results, and if it requires 
nouns, and. verbs, and adjectives, and exclamations, and pro- 
nouns, and interjections, we are going to employ them all until 
this bill shall be properly labeled and characterized, and if the 
newspapers will be just and do the fair thing by the American. 
people, they will report to them the infamies of this bill as they 
are pointed ont upon the floor of the Senate, | 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, of course, when the rate 
under the Underwood law was 63 per cent ad valorem in a 
part of 1913, and 26 per cent in 1914, and 34 per cent in 1915, 
it was not iniquitous, and the people were not being robbed at 
all; but when the Republican committee reports in favor of. 
reducing that to an ad valorem, which amounts to 20 per cent, 
all of a sudden it becomes iniquitous and a robber tariff, and the 
Senator from Utah is mourning because he has not a sufficient 
number of adjectives to apply fo it. 

Mr. KING. L hope the Senator will give me a few more, 
beeause if he will, I shall use them in describing this bill, { 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think we ought to put up on a black- 
board all that the Senator uses, so that they would be always 
ready for quick reference if some of us forget them. 

Mr, KING. I think the adjectives I have used are so truthful 
that some Senators do not like them; but that is not what IL 
rose to say. If the Underwood law contained a rate which 
permitted an injustice, I would denounce it more quickly than 
I would a rate in a Republican tariff bill, because we ought 
to have known better, but I do not expect the Republicans to 
know better on this matter. I can conceive that conditions 
10 or 15 years ago might have warranted the imposition of 
such rates for revenue purposes, but I do not think this could 
be justified, for revenue purposes from what I have heard. 
Schedules ought to change because of changing conditions, as 
the Senator knows, and I do not see that rates fixed 8 or 10 
years ago ought to be perpetuated forever. Changes occur 
which call for great changes in schedules in tariff bills. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I do not think that the 

people, about whom the Senator speaks so much, haye really 
found out that they have been robbed on chalk for the last 
10 years. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harreto in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] to the committee: 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was. agreed. to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 
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The next amendment of the committee was, on page 6, line 
22, to insert the words “ one-half of 1 cent per pound,” so as 
to read: 

Ground in ofl (putty), one-half of 1 cent per pound, 

Mr. McCUMBER, For the committee I wish to offer the 
following amendment. I move to strike out “one-half,” in 
line 22, and to insert in lieu thereof “ three-fourths,” so that 
it nie read, “ ground in oil (putty), three-fourths of 1 cent per 
pound.” 

My reason for moving this amendment is that we have raised 
the duty upon flax and upon linseed oil, and that difference of 
one-fourth of 1 cent per pound just equals the extra duty that 
is levied upon the linseed oil that goes into the manufacture of 
the putty, and is purely a compensatory duty. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator from 
North Dakota how much of an increase it is over the rate fixea 
by the bill? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I propose to change it from one-half to 
three-fourths. Putty was 25 per cent ad valorem on the Ameri- 
can valuation plan, which was equivalent to about 1 cent per 
pound, and we have reduced, therefore, one-fourth of 1 cent per 
pound from the Hause rates, 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. But may I remind the Senator 
that the Underwood law carries a rate of 15 per cent and that 
seemed to be the criterion for the fixing of the previous item? 

Mr. -McCUMBER. I answered the question of the Senator 
from Utah, if I understood it, as to what change is made in the 
House rate, not in the present law. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I thought he referred to the pres- 
ent law. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In the Underwood law there was not as 
high a rate of duty upon the linseed oil. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator what would be 
the ad valorem rate, converting the specific into ad valorem, 
if the amendment just tendered shall be adopted? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Putty is worth about 10 cents per pound 
at the present time. That would be three-fourths of 1 cent, 
which would be less than 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator the pre-war price? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It averaged about 8 cents a pound. 

Mr. KING. I had some quotations showing 23 cents a pound. 
I want the Record to show that the pre-war price of this prod- 
uct was a maximum of 8 cents a pound, and I think it was 
lower. We are now giving a specific rate of three-fourths of 1 
cent per pound, which would be approximately 30 per cent or 
more tariff upon a product in which we ought to be and are 
supreme in its manufacture, because we have all of the con- 
stituent parts here. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me, he must 
remember that is based upon the foreign selling price, and in 
the foreign selling price there is no extra duty upon the 
linseed oil that goes into it. Of course, if he gives a duty on 
the linseed oil, as he must, he necessarily must give a com- 
pensatory duty upon the putty into which the linseed oil goes 
in making the product, and the linseed oil rate is 3} cents 
per pound. 

Mr. KING. Of course, the quantity of linseed oil employed 
in the production of putty does not constitute the major in- 
gredient. I do not know exactly the ratio that linseed oil 
would bear to all the component parts of putty. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will give it to the Senator. There is 84 
per cent of whiting, and that carries a rate, remember, of 20 
per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. KING. We are protesting against that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But we have just adopted that rate. 
There are 16 pounds of linseed oil. I said 84 per cent of 
whiting. One hundred pounds of putty will be made up of 84 
pounds of whiting and 16 pounds of linseed oil, and the 16 
pounds of linseed oil at 84 cents a pound would be 56 cents. 

Mr. KING. Per hundred pounds? 

Mr. McCUMBER. That would be in a hundred pounds. 
Then there is the 11 cents duty, which is 20 per cent upon the 
whiting, that must be added to it. We will then get a com- 
pensatory rate of about three-fourths of 1 cent additional for 
the linseed oil, without figuring the cost of conversion at all, 
and the extra duty of 20 per cent upon the whiting. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, that reveals what I regard as a 
very imperfect, not to say unfair, method of framing a tariff 
law. They give a duty on one commodity, and that becomes the 
pretext for a tariff on another and a tariff on another and a 
tariff upon a fourth or fifth or sixth, and those fourth or fifth 
or sixth or dozen commodities are brought into amalgamation 
and form a seventh or eighth product, and that has to bear 
all of these accumulated burdens which are passed on to the 
ultimate consumer. We have just fixed a tariff rate of 20 per 


cent on whiting, which constitutes, as the Senator said, 84 per 
cent of the product of putty. Then we have an increased tariff 
on linseed oil, as the Senator said, and there is a good deal of 
justice in his contention. 

Mr. McOUMBER. May I ask the Senator if he would aban- 
don that method? Suppose we take wool. Wool is made into 
yarn. We give a duty upon the wool. If we give a duty upon 
the wool, we must give a compensatory duty upon the yarn, 
otherwise the wool would come in as yarn, Then if we give a 
duty upon yarn we must give a compensatory duty upon the 
cloth into which the yarn enters, otherwise the yarn would 
enter in the fornr of cloth. I can not see how we are going to 
abandon the practice of giving a compensatory duty wher- 
ever there is any duty upon what constitutes the manufactured 
raw product, 

Mr. KING. I think, perhaps, generally speaking, the Sen- 
ator is inaccurate in that statement; but the thing of which I 
complain is that we make a tentative rate and then that tenta- 
tive rate becomes the basis of a rate upon some other products 
of which the first article forms a constituent part. Then the 
tentative rate is added, and that then attaches to the second 
commodity, and that rate is increased. The trouble is that we 
do not sufficiently take into consideration the fact that these 
various rates have pyramided and finally culminate in a very 
high duty or rate in the aggregate upon the product which 
finally reaches the consumer. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That nrust necessarily follow. We can 
not escape that. The only way to escape it is to levy no duty 
on the raw material. 

Mr. KING. No; I would not go that far, but I will say that 
where various commodities form constituent parts of some very 
important commodity, which in its finished state passes to the 
consumer, there ought to be the utmost care in laying the rate 
upon what might be denominated primary or intermediate com- 
modities. We ought to keep in mind the fact that these various 
rates carried to the finished product ‘so pyramid that product 
as to become a burden to the people. 

We will always have a tariff system. We will always obtain 
some revenue from tariff duties. We will always have selfish 
men and corporations who will insist upon the utilization of 
the tariff scheme to impose higher rates than are needed for 
adequate protection, if we believe in protection, but as a basis 
for inordinate charges upon their products. 

I come back to the item of putty. It goes into our building 
operations. We have a shortage of houses in the United States. 
Building operations have been materially interfered with be- 
cause of the enormous prices. 

I called attention yesterday to the fact that in New York 
building operations have been suspended in part. In Wash- 
ington there is a dearth of buildings, and prices here to-day 
exceed pre-war prices more than 100 per cent, though some say 
it is 160 per cent. Extortion is practiced here, as elsewhere, 
in building operations. What does that mean? A tariff on 
putty, a tariff on panes of glass, a tariff upon doors, upon 
shingles, and upon everything else that goes into the houses— 
what does it mean? It means an interruption of building 
operations. It means that thousands of people will go without 
homes and become tenants in cramped quarters, living under 
insanitary and unhygienie conditions. We ought to try to 
make these rates reasonable, if we are going to have tariff 
rates at all, and not make them an impediment to building, to 
home acquisition, to the getting of clothes, and food, and those 
things necessary for the preservation of life and the preser- 
vation of the health of the people. 

I protest against the policy which my good friend, the able 
Senator from North Dakota, has advocated in the laying of the 
rates as we find them in this bill. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I merely want to 
call attention to one clause in the report of the Tariff Commis- 
sion, where it is said that “the imports of putty have been 
sporadic and negligible.” 

Mr. KING. Does the record show that putty is a product of 
any of the paint and varnish concerns, like Sherwin-Williams 
or any of the big corporations which have a good deal of a 
monopoly in these products? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will say, to the credit of those who make 
paint, that I hope it is not true that they put chalk in it. 

Mr. KING. I do not mean to imply that; but one big cor- 
poration may manufacture putty and it may manufacture paint 
and varnish. Linseed oil, as the Senator knows, is employed 
in the manufacture of paints, varnishes, shellac, and so on. So 


I imagine that putty is manufactured by some of the same 
organizations. 

Mr. McOCUMBER. It is such a very simple process that I 
imagine almost anyone could manufacture putty. Therefore it 
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would not be the exclusive product of any one company. All 
on earth there is to do is to mix some linseed oil with some 
chalk or whiting and you have putty. 

Mr. KING. That is true, but I will say to the Senator 

Mr. McCUMBER. Anyone can make it. 

Mr. KING. A great many now make their own putty. In 
my younger days I made it; but my information is that putty 
is made by some of these large establishments and shipped as 
they ship paint and other similar products in which they are 
interested. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is probably true. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I send to the desk also another amend- 
ment which is a part of the same amendment. It is to strike 
out the word “ or,” which should not be in the paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from North Dakota to the com- 
mittee amendment will be stated. 

The Reaprne Creek. On page 6, line 22, it is proposed to 
strike out the word “ or.” 

Mr. WILLIS. The word “or” does not occur in the print 
of the bill which I have before me. 

Mr. McCUMBER. ‘The word “or” was inadvertently dropped 
out in the printing, but in the original bill it does appear. As 
the original bill is the one on which the Senate acts, it will be 
necessary to make the amendment which I have suggested. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from North Dakota will be stated. 

The RAIN d CLERK. On page 6, line 22, after the word 
“ putty,” it is proposed to strike out the word “or” and insert 
“ three-fourths of 1 cent per pound.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That does not appear in the 
print of the bill which Senators have before them. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But the printed bill as it passed the House 
of Representatives has the word “or” in it. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Finance will be stated. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 7, line 1, before the words “ per centum,” to strike out the 
numeral “25” and to insert in lieu thereof the numeral “ 35,” 
so as to read: 


pars in the form of cubes, blocks, sticks, or dis 
ncluding tailors’, billiard, red, and manufactures of 
ded valorem. 


or rr 
not specially 
provi for, 35 per cent ad 


Mr. McCUMBER, I ask that the committee amendment may | 
| three-fourths of 1 cent per pound was agreed to. 


be rejected. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator from 


North Dakota for an explanation of this amendment, in which 
I am interested. 

I call attention to the fact, if I am not misinformed as to the 
matter—and the Senator from North Dakota will correct me 
if I am—that we have just increased the rate of the present 
law on chalk or whiting or Paris white from 15 per cent ad 
valorem to 20 per cent ad valorem; in other words, we have 
increased the tariff on the raw material. Now, if the amend- 
ment be disagreed to, as requested by the Senator from North 
Dakota, it would fix the tariff on the finished product at the 
rate which it bears now—that is 25 per cent. 

I happen to know that in some places, at least in the State 
which I have the honor in part to represent, the industry is in 
a pretty serious condition. I think the compensatory duty for 
which the Senator seeks to provide in the amendment is not 
sufficient. i 

Mr. McCUMBER. But the Senator from Ohio must all the 
time remember that the House bill is based upon an American 
valuation, while the Senate committee amendments are all based 
upon the foreign valuation. Therefore, what may appear to be 
the same rate will produce an entirely different duty. The Fi- 
nance Committee at one time suggested an amendment raising 
the rate from 25 per cent to 35 per cent, but on a reconsideration 
of the matter it was decided that would be too high a rate, but 
we allowed a compensatory duty. We have just now adopted a 
rate of duty which is 20 per cent ad valorem upon the chalk 
itself, and a compensatory duty of three-fourths of 1 cent instead 
of one-half of 1 cent a pound upon the putty. Now, when it is 
put in the form of cubes, blocks, sticks, or disks, or otherwise, 
including tailors’, billiard, red, and manufactures of chalk not 
specially provided for, there is an additional cost; and the com- 
mittee felt that in allowing a differential of the 5 per cent over 


the precipitated chalk, on which the duty is 20 per cent, we had 
given about the proper differential. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I do not desire to take any 
time on the matter, but I call the attention of the Senator from 
North Dakota to the fact that the House, in the bill as passed 
by that body, thought there should be a differential of 10 per 
cent, so it fixed the rate at 15 per cent on the raw material and 
25 per cent on the manufactured product. As I recall, the act 
of 1909 also provided substantially the same differential. It 
seems to me that the differential provided of 5 per cent is 
scarcely sufficient. However, I do not desire to delay the con- 
eo of the matter, and am willing that a vote shall be 

en. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment pro- 
posed by the Committee on Finance will be stated. 

The next amendment reported by the Committee on Finance 
was, on page 7, paragraph 22, line 14, after the word “ dis- 
tilled,” to strike out “and” and to insert “or,” so as to read: 

Par, 22. Chemical elements, and chemical and medicinal compounds, 
preparations, mixtures, and salts, distilled or essential oils—— 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the Senator from 
North Dakota has agreed temporarily to pass over bleaching 
powder. I think we might as well dispose of that matter now, 
which is dealt with in paragraph 13. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I, too, think so, Mr. President. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There is an increase of 100 
per cent over the present duty; but—— 

Mr. McCUMBHR. Let me say to the Senator that my at- 
tention has just been called to the fact that the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WapsworrnH] asked that that paragraph might 
be passed over if it was reached during his absence. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Very well. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I therefore prefer that it now be passed 
over. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator from North Dakota desire to 
take up paragraph 6? : 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Let us go back to paragraph 6. 

Mr. KING. Let me say to the Senator from North Dakota 
that he had better send for Republican Senators, as I shall 
ask for a record vote on that amendment in a moment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think if the Senator will ask for a 
record vote we shall give it to him, and it will develop that a 
quorum is present without having two roll calls. 

Mr. KING. Very well. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that on ammonia alum the amendment providing a rate of 


Mr. KING. I did not so understand. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think it was agreed to when the Senator 
was not giving his attention, and I am disposed, therefore, to 
ask unanimous consent that the vote by which the amendment 
was agreed to may be reconsidered, with the hope that we can 
vote on it again right away. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to reconsid- 
ering the vote by which the amendment was agreed to? The 
Chair hears none, and the vote is reconsidered; The amend- 
ment will be stated. x 

The Reaprnec CLERK. On page 4, line 4, after the word 
“alum,” it is proposed to insert “three-fourths of.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, this item I regard as of consid- 
erable importance. Paragraph 6 provides in part that aluminum 
hydroxide or refined bauxite shall bear a rate of one-half of 1 
cent per pound, and potassium aluminum sulphate, or potash 
alum, and ammonium aluminum sulphate, or ammonia alum, 
shall bear a rate of three-fourths of 1 cent a pound, I shall 
move in a moment, Mr. President, to amend the rate fixed in the 
bill. 

Paragraph 6, as it relates to these two items, provides eo 
nomine for potash alum and ammonia alum at a rate of duty of 
three-fourths of 1 cent per pound. The Underwood bill provides 
for these two commodities under the generic and unqualified 
designation of alum at 15 per cent ad valorem. I hope Senators 
will bear that in mind. These two items are dealt with under a 
generic term and given a duty of 15 per cent ad valorem in the 
Underwood bill. 

Frequently where we transfer from an ad valorem te a spe- 
cific rate and the ad valorem rate is 15 or 25 per cent and the 
specific rate is three-fourths of a eent or 1 cent per pound on 
per ounce, or what not, to the superficial observer it bears the 
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appearance of a reduction, whereas it may be a tremendous 
advance, and that is the case here, 

During the fiseal year ending June 30, 1914, only 152,808 
pounds of potash alum were imported into the United States, and 
the unit price—and this is the important aspect of this case— 
was 1 cent per pound, It is apparent now what we are doing 
by this transfer from the ad valorem Underwood rate of 15 per 
cent to the specific rate of three-quarters of a cent per pound. 
In other words, we take an item that now bears a rate of 15 
per cent and by an innocent transposition we give it a rate of 
75 per cent, or an increase of 60 per cent over the rates pro- 
vided by the Underwood law. 

During the same fiscal year—and I hope Senators will keep 
this in mind—less than $100 worth of ammonia alum was im- 
ported into the country, and yet we are giving this enormous 
tariff rate against a product the importations of which are so 
small as to be infinitesimal. The specific rate in the Senate bill 
of three-quarters of 1 cent a pound on potash alum is, as I have 
stated, the equivalent of an ad valorem rate of 75 per cent, 
based on the pre-war import price of 1 cent per pound. Inas- 
much as the present domestic wholesale selling price of àm- 
monia alum is the same as the domestic wholesale price of 
potash alum, it is logical to assume that the pre-war import 
price of ammonia alum was the same as of potash alum, namely, 
1 cent per pound. If that conclusion is correct, the Senate com- 
mittee rate of three-quarters of a cent per pound on ammonia 
alum is equivalent to 75 per cent ad valorem, based on the pre- 
war import price of the commodity. Since these commodities 
are provided for in the Underwood law at 15 per cent ad valo- 
rem it is to be noted that the Senate committee rate of three- 
quarters of 1 cent per pound represents an increase of 400 per 
cent. 

The domestic production of ammonia and potash alum for 
1915, no statistics of production for 1914 being available, were 
24,915 tons. The total imports of these alums for the year 
1914 were 75 tons, constituting less than one-half of 1 per cent 
of the domestic production for the year 1915. 

There are no spetific statistics available showing the im- 
portations of these two alums other than for the fiscal year 
It is evident that the import and production statistics 
of these two commodities do not justify any increase over the 
Underwood rate of duty, but they indicate that domestic manu- 
facturers haye a monopoly of the domestic market for these 
two commodities. Potash alum and ammonia alum, therefore, 
should be placed on the free list. All other aluminum salts 
and compounds not specifically provided for in this tariff act 
are assessed at a rate of duty of 35 per cent ad valorem in the 
Senate bill. Inasmuch as this same basket Clause in the 
Underwood bill carried a rate of 15 per cent ad valorem, it is 
noted that this is an increase of 133% per cent. 

From an examination of the Miscellaneous Series Publica- 
tion No. 82, to which I have alluded heretofore, published by 
the Department of Commerce, under the title of “ Chemicals 
and Allied Products Used in the United States,” it will appear 
that the only aluminum compounds other than those specifi- 
cally provided for in the tariff bill imported into this country 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, in commercial quan- 
tities were aluminum chloride, aluminum nitrate, aluminum 
palmitate, and aluminum silicate. The largest quantity of any 
of these aluminum compounds imported into the United States 
during that last pre-war fiscal year was 17,238 pounds. This 
represents the total importations of aluminum palmitate. Upon 
an examination of the list of 4,000 commodities which were im- 
ported into this country in individual quantities having a value 
of less than $100 each, and listed in the series publication 
which I have exhibited to the Senate upon a number of occa- 
sions, it will be discovered that 28 aluminum compounds which 
will be provided for in this paragraph at an increased rate of 
1333 per cent are found, which in the Underwood bill carried 
the rate of 15 per cent. 

In other words, Mr. President, by the transfer from that 
basket clause to another basket clause this enormous increase 
takes place. Just think of the fact that out of the aluminum 
compounds embraced within the subject under consideration, 
directly or indirectly, 28 of them were imported in 1914 to the 
extent of $100 or less for each of the 28, and yet we increase the 
rate of duty 1333 per cent! 

It is therefore evident that this increase on all other alumi- 
num compounds could serve no protective purpose, for there 
are only four aluminum compounds of any commercial impor- 
tance which would be provided for in this basket clause. Fur- 
thermore, this increase could not be for revenue purposes, for 
some 28 of these aluminum compounds were imported for the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1914, in the insignificant quantities 
to which I have heretofore alluded, 


Mr. President, I do not know who asked for this increase. 
The House hearings, on page 111, show that the Merrimac 
Chemical Co. made some sort of a presentation. I can find no 
evidence anywhere in the hearings upon which these increases 
could be justified. The chemical company referred to is a manu- 
facturer of dyes. I do not know, and therefore I shall not 
state, the extent of the alliance of this organization with the 
huge Allied Chemical Co. and the Du Pont Co.; but it is mani- 
fest that these huge corporations engaged in the production of 
these aluminum compounds are determined to extort, by this 
tariff bill, unjust prices from the people. 

Upon examination of the Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter, and 
from information that I have been able to obtain, I discover 
that the Monsanto Chemical Works, of St. Louis, Mo., are in- 
terested in the production of these commodities; likewise the 
Powers, Weightman & Rosengarten Co., of Philadelphia; E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.); the Grasselli Chemical Co., 
of Cleveland, Ohio; the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., 
of Philadelphia. The Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter, the green 
book for buyers, gives the names of these concerns, and the 
information which I have been able to obtain ties the corpora- 
tions to which I have just referred to these products. They 
are engaged in their manufacture. 

There is no testimony justifying this duty, Mr. President. 
We are increasing the rates upon these products far beyond 
what any reasonable protective theory would warrant. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I have to leave the Cham- 
ber in just a moment. 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that while he says that the pre-war price of these com- 
modities on the foreign basis was about 1 cent per pound, and 
they are all put in together under the old law, he did not men- 
tion the fact that the present importing value is 3 cents, or 
three times that. Of course, three-fourths of a cent a pound 
on a 1-cent basis would be equivalent to a 75 per cent ad 
valorem duty; but if the Senator will look in the information 
given in the Summary of Tariff Information for 1921, he will 
find that practically 92 per cent of this product comes from 
England. The Senator knows that wages have gone up on a 
percentage basis even higher in England than in the United 
States, and in all probability we never shall go back to the 
1 cent per pound which we had prior to the war. 

The Senator will find that the present quotations in the 
United States range from 3} to 4} cents per pound, while the 
import price of the nine months of 1921 was 3 cents per pound. 
Three-fourths of a cent per pound on a basis of 3 cents would 
give us 25 per cent ad valorem, which is a modest ad valorem 
rate; but on the basis of what they are selling for now on 
the American basis it would be an equivalent of 21 per cent 
ad valorem. f 

I do not think we shall go back again to the 1 cent per 
pound, taking into consideration the country from which we 
have had our imports, and the fact that the wages have so im- 
mensely increased, and that the cost of production has conse- 
quently increased in England. Therefore, if the Senator will 
also take into consideration the fact that while in 1919 we im- 
ported only 686,000 pounds, it Jumped to nearly 3,000,000 pounds 
in 1920 and to 1,280,000 pounds in the first nine months of 
1921——_ 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, 
the Senator is not now, as I understand, giving the importa- 
tions of the two items which I am discussing. Is he not giving 
all aluminum compounds? > 

Mr. McCUMBER. It includes all, as all were included under 
the old law. 

Mr. KING. The Senator is giving all of the aluminum com- 
pounds? 4 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am giving all of the aluminum coni- 
pounds. It does not seem to me that the Senator can claim, 
upon that basis, that three-fourths of 1 cent per pound is an 
excessive ad valorem duty. It is only 6 per cent higher than 
the present rate upon the prices which probably will prevail 
for the next few years. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator has confirmed what 
has been so eloquently and forcefully stated by my distinguished 
leader, the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stuxtoxs!], 
namely, that this bill is for the purpose of confirming the title 
of our manufacturing institutions to continue their present level 
of prices. It is to perpetuate high prices. It is to act as a 
scaffold to maintain existing prices, unless there shall be pos- 
sible competition at home that may lower them. At any rate, 
however, the Senator has given warning that there is going to 
be no return to pre-war prices, certainly not for many years to 
come, ; 
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What does that mean? The selfish interests, the manufactur- 
ing corporations that are seeking pretexts for the maintenance 
of these high levels, will read with great joy and gratification 
the statement which is made by the able Senator, the chairman 
of the committee. They do not want to return to legitimate and 
reasonable profits or to pre-war profits. 

A good many Democrats—and I did not join in that criti- 
cism—found fault with President Harding because he spoke 
about a return to “normalcy.” I attempted to interpret that 
statement of his as a desire to get back to fair prices—to pre- 
war prices—so far as that was possible. In that regard I 
think President Harding was right, and he sought to get away 
from the inflated and superficial conditions that prevailed in the 
country. My good friend the chairman of the committee is 
opposed to President Harding’s sane policy, as I interpret the 
meaning of that statement of his. He wants to keep up these 
prices, maintain them, strike down any possible competition 
from abroad, turn over the domestic market to the domestic 
producers, and guarantee to them by these tariff rates the 
license, the free and unrestricted opportunity, to continue their 
high prices, even if in so doing there is an exploitation of the 
American people. 

I am opposed to that policy. I think that no tariff bill 
should be framed upon that theory, and I warn the Republican 
Party that that theory ef framing a tariff bill will not meet 
with the approval of the thinking people of the United States. 

The evidence shows that this particular product of which 
I have been speaking was sold for 1 cent per pound before the 
war, and the imporfS of these two articles before the war were 
less than $100 each, and the price, as I said, was 1 cent per 
pound. The rate fixed by the Underwood law was 15 per cent, 
and, as I recall, the Payne-Aldrich rate was one-quarter of a 
cent a pound, which would be, as I figure it, 25 per cent ad 
valorem. But we are now proposing to raise the rate from 
15 per cent ad valorem, the rate of the present law, to a rate 
of 75 per cent ad valorem, and it would constitute an increase 
in the tariff rate above the present rate of more than 800 per 
cent. It can not be justified, and the Senator, in replying to 
me, said, “ Oh, well, we are not going to get down to pre-war 
prices.” Of course we will not get down to pre-war prices, 
Mr. President, if we pursue that policy, if we announce to the 
manufacturers, “ We have given you a rate now which guaran- 
tees you high prices, buttressed by a tariff rate giving you 
800 per cent more than the rates in existing law.” How are you 
going to get down to normal conditions? How can you expect a 
reasonable reduction in the prices of commodities which the 
people of the United States require? 

Mr. President, our manufacturers ought to realize that they 
are killing the goose that lays the golden egg. They will 
arouse indignation at home, they will diminish purchases, 
they will provoke buyers’ strikes, they will shut mills instead 
of opening them, and close mines instead of making them 
operate. They will pave our streets with sorrow and with 
tears instead of with joy and gladness. 

I protest against these rates as absolutely indefensible. The 
rates on these two items are higher than the basket-clause 
rate, but, all in all, as I have indicated, they can not be sus- 
tained. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, in commenting upon an edi- 
torial which appeared in the New York Journal of Commerce 
a few days ago, I made a statement to which the editor of that 
paper takes exception, The statement which I made was that 
“this paper,” meaning the New York Journal of Commerce, 
“represents chiefly the great moneyed interests of the country 
and the great industrial interests of the country.” 

Taking exception to that, the editor of the Journal of Com- 
merce states: 

The Journal of Commerce, as its habitual readers well know, serves 
no “interests” whatever and is absolutely independent. It has in- 
variably made national welfare its first aim in all economic, social, and 

olitical discussions. The open market, fair competition, and just deal- 
ng are its first principles. Class legislation and legislation seeking 
Government aid it deems unsound—bad business as well as bad politics, 
Monopoly, whether of capital or labor, it regards as destructive of 
| American ideals. : À 
I accept what the Journal of Commerce says about its aims. 
If anything I said in referring to it as representing the moneyed 
interests and the industrial interests of the country implied that 
| I thought the Journal of Commerce was improperly representing 
those interests, I did not so intend it and I regret it. I read 
the editorial of the Journal with approval and commendation. 
I did not understand it was defending gratuities or subsidies 
| to capital or to the industries. On the contrary, I understood 
| the Journal as condemning that and as denouncing such bene- 
factions, and my remarks were intended to be not derogatory 
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but complimentary to the attitude of the Journal in respect to 
the excessive and indefensible rates of the pending bill. 

If what I then said was even by implication unjust to the 
Journal or its editor, I am glad of this opportunity to make this 
acknowledgment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I move to strike out, in line 4, 
page 4, the language “ three-fourths of 1 cent per pound,” and 
to insert in lieu thereof “15 per cent ad valorem.” 

That would apply the Underwood law rate to those com- 
pounds. I will say frankly that they ought to be on the free 
list, in view of the fact that there are no importations. The 
Senator from North Dakota referred to some importations of 
alum products, but my information is that the products of 
which he spoke do not embrace the products as to which I am 
offering the amendment. My amendment relates only to potash 
alum and ammonium alum, and not to the other alums, of 
which there were slight importations; but these two items to 
which I am directing my amendment were imported into the 
United States before the war, in quantities of less than $100, 
and my information is that the imports of these two items have 
been inconsequential, not exceeding that amount since the war. 
Yet these two items, important to the people, without any rea- 
son in the world except that the du Ponts want it, and the 
Allied Chemical Co. wants it, and a few others of these great 
chemical organizations want it to swell their profit, is raised 
from the rate of the Underwood law 800 per cent, and the rate 
is increased above that of the Payne-Aldrich law in the neigh- 
borhood of from 100 to 200 per cent. 

I suppose, though, that these appeals will be in vain, but I 
wish the people could know that upon these two important 
items we propose to help the trusts by increasing these rates 
800 per cent above the present tariff rates. I ask for the yeas 
and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secre- 
tary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair from the Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] 
to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rxro] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McKBELLAR (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. New], 
which I transfer to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. OUL- 
BERSON] and yote “ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] 
to the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Watsu], I 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. SHIELDS (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate]. I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrracan] and vote 
‘ yea,” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). The senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopar] is out of the city. 
I have a general pair with him. I transfer that pair to the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “nay.” $ 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. COLT. Making the same announcement as before, I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. McKINLEY. Making the same announcement as be- 
fore, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. BALL. Has the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Broussarp in the chair). 
That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. BALL. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Florida to the junior Senator from Delaware, my colleague 
[Mr. pu Pont], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIAL. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Purrprs] to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE], 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] with 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH]; 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. CAMERON] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Watson]; 

The junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] with the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY] ; 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. SrerrING] with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SsntrH]; and 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Eper] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]. 
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The result was announced—yeas 16, nays 87, as follows: 


YEAS—16. 
Ashurst Heflin M Shields 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Overman Simmons 
Harris King Robinson Swanson 
Harrison La Pollette Sheppard Underwood 

NATS—37. 
Ball Harreld McLean t 
Brandegee Johnsen Sutherland 
Broussard Jones, Wash. 

um Kellogg N Wadswo: 
Calder — Nicholson Watson, Ind. 
Colt Ladd N Weller 
Dillingham Mecormick : * 
ns MeCumber Rawson 
France McKinley 
NOT VOTING—43. 
Borah Fletcher New Spencer 
Cameron Frelinghuysen Norris 8 
Capper Ge Owen Stanley 
Caraway Glass —.— Sterling 
Cuine 2 timan 
Culberson Pi Walah, 
Cummins Hitchcock Poindexter Walsh, Mont. 
äu Pont 7 ndri e — 8 
odge ‘a 

Ernst Myers Reed — 
Fernald Nelson Smith 


So Mr. Krye’s amendment to the committee amendment was 


rejected. Š 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now recurs on 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 4 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on line 19, page 6, I move to 
strike out “50” and insert in lieu thereof “35.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 

, ment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 6, line 19, after the word 
“ trichloroethylene,” in lieu of the numeral “50” insert “35,” 
so that it will read: 

Trichloroethylene, 85 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Will the Senator please give us 
a reason for that high rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can tell the Senator why I think the rate 
should be reduced. I thought, in the first place, the rate was 
too high when it was fixed at 50 per cent, and I have the same 
opinion now that I had about it then. In the reconsideration 
of it the committee decided that that was too high a rate. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Were there any reasons given? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes. The Senator knows this is a new 
industry in the country. Perhaps I may be mistaken in claim- 
ing that they can get along with 35 per cent, but I think they 
can. I will say that if the Senator will take the Reynolds re- 
port and consider it he will concede that there should be a 
great deal higher rate than 50 per cent imposed. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I must confess we have not 
very much information about it that I know of. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is the Senator objecting to the reduction? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I simply do not know about it. 
I was asking the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not any doubt at all that they can get 
along with 85 per cent. I never had any doubt, although it is 
a new industry in the country. It was a question in the House 
as to whether they could get along with that rate. The House 
fixed the rate at 25 per cent on the American valuation, and 
the Senate committee fixed it at 50 per cent on the foreign 
valuation, but I think 85 per cent on the foreign valuation is 
sufficient, and it is a lower rate than 25 per cent on the Amer- 
ican valuation plan. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I believe the Senator will prob- 
ably agree that it is more or less a personal estimate as to 
what the rate should be. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have had no industry of this kind in the 
past. We do not know to what extent it is going to go. We 
have nothing in the past on which to judge this item. I will 
frankly say to the Senator that I think it is rather an experi- 
mental rate. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is what I supposed it was. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not any doubt of it at all. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It was my idea about it that it 


was experimental. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator feel that he could do any 
better? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have not expressed any such 
idea. I simply wanted to know what we are acting on. In 
this matter I am inclined to think the judgment of the Senator 
from Utah is as good as that of anybody. He is a pretty good 
guesser, I think, and as long as we are guessing about this matter 
I think we might as well let him guess as some one else, 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, as a basis for the remarks which 
I wish to make at this time, I ask permission to have inserted 
in the Recom a letter, without reading. I think I can give the 
substance of it, which will answer the purpose at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the letter 
will be printed in the Record, 

The letter is as follows: 


August 31 
Senator CLEVELAND, August $1, 1921. 


P. WILLIS, 
5 enate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 

an Siz: The proposed tariff bill, known as H. R. 7456, ph 
17, page 3, pro an increase tax of 10 per cent on trichlorethylene. 
ann ten peedoet te ont ene ee re- 
fining of caffeine. If there is a further increase in this duty, as con- 
templated at the present time, it only amounts to increasing the price 
to the English man or a European manu- 
because there is not one American chemical 

com which makes trichloroethylene. 
e writer mally is interested in the Grasselli Chemical Co. of 
d, and Dow cal Co, of Mie 
cooperation he has not been able to find one manufacturer of this 
Therefore it seems a great injustice to have any duty on 


tion erected a large 8-story plant in 

— limits, based on the use of this chemical 

because it does not explode like benzol. It already costs us five 

times what benzol does, but, of course, there is no danger in its use and 
. But if there is an du 


no fire regulations are ty on 
this article it will work a serious bardshi th our plant. 
The writer appreciates the fact that 9 —.— is now in recess, but 


if after you return can u 
the Senate Finance Committes If will be pratly aparecian ee 
Yours very truly, 
Karrez Hac Corporation, 
GEORGE G , President. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, this item is perhaps not of very. 
great importance to the country, and yet it is of great im- 
portance, too. It is of very great importance to an industry 
in my State. As Senators will observe, if they will look in 
the Summary of Tariff Information, this article, chloro- 
ethylene, is used principally in the decaffeinization of coffee. 
So far as I know, we have in Ohio the largest and perhaps 
the only plant of that kind in the world. I invite the atten- 
tion of the Senators to the fact that, up to date at least, there 
is no protection upon the finished product of the company. 
They use this material in the decaffeinization of coffee. Since 
it is not produced in this country at all, so far as I am able 
to ascertain—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; I will say to the Senator it is pro- 
duced in this country. 

Mr. WILLIS. Does the Senator have information to that 
effect? My information is to the contrary. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; the Senator from Utah has definite 
information. 

Mr. WILLIS. I will give the Senator my information, and 
then I want to hear what his information is. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Madison Chemical Works are making these 
products in the United States, I will say to the Senator, and 
have been for some time. 

Mr. WILLIS. Of course I accept the Senator’s statement on 
a matter of fact, only I want him to hear my statement of fact. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are shut down right at this time on ac- 
count of the present situation, The Senator has stated exactly 
what the items are for. They are used to take the caffeine 
out of coffee, and I think it is called by the German name of 
Kaffee Hag. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is correct. I did not use the name, be- 
cause I did not want to advertise our products, although we 
are very proud of them. 

Although I accept the Senator's statement of fact and do not 
mean the Senate to be misled, the statement I have is from 
the Grasselli Chemical Co., which is one of the largest in the 
country, to the effect that they have not been able to find any- 
where in the country that the product is manufactured. I ac- 
cept the Senator’s statement. If it is manufactured, all well 
and good. At all events, there was not very much imported 
last year, only some $4,300 worth. 

There is another angle to this matter. The plant of this com- 
pany has been constructed within the corporate limits of the 
city of Cleveland, Ohio. If they use this material, trichloro- 
ethylene, they can continue to operate their plant there. If 
they use another material, namely, benzol, which can be used 
as a solvent, they must destroy their plant at that place, be- 
cause it is within the fire limits. In other words, this would 
be a very great hardship upon the company. 

Without going into a general discussion of the product, I 
think it is a desirable sort of product. It does not seem to me 
that we ought to put this additional burden upon the company. 
I hope the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah will 
be agreed to, and then that the amendment, as amended, will 
be rejected. In other words, inasmuch as the present law pro- 
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vides 15 per cent ad valorem, and the House raises that to 25 
per cent ad valorem, it seems to me under the present condi- 
tions that is sufficient protection. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator understands that the 25 per cent 
rate in the House bill is on the American valuation, while my 
amendment of 35 per cent is on the foreign valuation. 

Mr. WILLIS. But if the Senate will follow the advice I 
have just given and agree to the Senator’s amendment and then 
reject the amendment ag amended, it will be 25 per cent on the 
foreign valuation, which I think would be about right. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will advise the Grasselli Chem- 
ical Co. to write to the Madison Chemical Co., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., they will get an answer no doubt as to whether the prod- 
uct is made in this country. I ‘will say, however, as I said 
before, that to-day on account of importations they are closed 
down. The rate placed in the bill by the House was for the 
very purpose of seeing if they would not resurrect the manu- 
facture of these items in this country. 

Mr. WILLIS. My plea, of course, is for 25 per cent, which 
I think would be sufficient protection. I am ready to vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment as amended. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I rise to make a 
parliamentary inquiry. Can not the Senator from Ohio now 
move to substitute such rate as he sees fit? 

Mr. WILLIS. That undoubtedly would be in order. I am 
inclined to the view, however, that the rate which will be had 
in the bill if we now defeat the Senate committee amendment 
as amended will be about fair. That would be 25 per cent on 
the foreign valuation. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In other words, the Senator 
from Ohio is content to have a duty of 25 per cent? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes; I think we can stand that. I think 35 
per cent is too high. I think 25 per cent on the foreign valua- 
tion would not be unreasonable. So if we can now defeat the 
Senate committee amendment as amended we shall have ac- 
complished what we wish to accomplish. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment as amended. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] The Chair is in doubt. Those opposed to the amend- 
ment as amended will rise. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ball Heflin McKinley Shields 
Brandegee Johnson McLean Shortridge 
Broussard Jones, N. Mex. McNary Smoot 
Calder Jones, Wash. Moses Spencer 
Colt Kellog: Myers Sutherland 
Curtis Kendrick Nicholson Swanson 
Dial Keyes Norbeck Townsend 
Dillingham Ladd Oddie Underwood 
Elkins La Follette Overman Wadsworth 
Fletcher Lenroot Page Watson, Ind. 
Gooding McCormick Rawson Weller 
Harris McCumber Robinson Willis 
Harrison McKellar Sheppard 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srexcer in the chair). 
Fifty-one Senators have answered to their names. A quorum 
is present. The question is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the committee as amended. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I observe that 
quite a number of Senators are now present who were not pres- 
ent when this matter was being discussed a few moments ago, 
and I am quite sure that they would like to understand just 
what the question is, These are new items. The Secretary even 
seems to have some difficulty in pronouncing the names, but they 
are tetrachloroethane“ and “ trichloroethylene.” The House 
put a duty upon these items of 25 per cent ad valorem. The 
Finance Committee increased it to 50 per cent in the first in- 
stance. I think the reason why that was done was merely on 
the general assumption that the House rates are based upon the 
American valuation plan, and the committee thought, in view 
of tlie change from that plan to the foreign valuation plan, the 
rate ought to be doubled. So the rate is the result of a mere 
guess. 

The Senator from Utah says that the Finance Committee had 
a second guess about it and thought the rate ought to be 35 
per cent instead of 50 per cent. The Senator from Ohio seems 
to have a constituent who is personally interested in the matter 
and he wants an opportunity to guess. He wants us to guess 
that the House rate is just about right. Inasmuch as we have 
been relying so often on the guessing of the Senator from Utah, 


I am inclined to think we had better change this time and guess 
with the Senator from Ohio. That is all there is to it. The 35 
per cent guess now becomes an amendment proposed by the 
committee. The question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. The Senator from Ohio wants us to disagree to 
that amendment, which would leave the House rate of 25 per 
cent. I believe we had better take a chance on guessing with 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I greatly appreciate the com- 
pliment implied in the statement by my friend from New Mex- 
ico; but I wish to add this to his statement: The present law 
provides a rate of 15 per cent. At that rate only $4,300 worth 
of this material—trichloroethylene—was imported. If we shall 
increase the rate as provided in the House bill, which is 25 per 
cent, certainly that will be adequate protection for this new in- 
dustry, and at the same time will let the industry which is 
engaged in the decaffeinization of coffee continue. I hope the 
advice of the Senator from New Mexico in this instance may be 
followed. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think I might add the further 
suggestion that at the present time this article is under an em- 
bargo. If the general embargo provision shall remain in the 
bill, I am inclined to think that my friend from Ohio will not 
get much relief for his constituent; but, at any rate, I think 
we had better stay with the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from New Mexico thinks that 
anybody who suggests any kind of a reduced rate is right. Does 
the Senator from New Mexico know anything about whether or 
not the 35 per cent rate is sufficient? According to the Reynolds 
report, 50 per cent would not be sufficient. The committee felt 
that on these chemicals we should try to get as low a rate as we 
could; but this is absolutely a new industry in the United 
States, and if we are going to have it continue here 35 per cent 
is not too high a rate to allow. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If the Senator from Utah has 
at last got some real information about this item, I think we 
ought to have it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have already given the Senator the informa- 
tion, but he does not care anything about what anybody says. 
He simply arises and asks the same question over again when 
Senators who have been absent return to the Chamber, not know- 
ing that he has previously asked the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment as amended, [Putting the question.] 
The “ayes” seem to have it. 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask for a division, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A division is requested. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us have the yeas and nays, Mr. President. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. COLT (when his name was called). 
announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called), I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Purpps] to the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE]) and will vote. I yote “nay.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and its transfer, I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called), Making the 
same announcement as before as to my pair and its transfer, I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer 
the general pair I have with the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lopez] to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY] 
and will yote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. STERLING. ‘Transferring my pair with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SmrrH] to the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. pt Pont], I vote “yea.” 

Mr. SHIELDS. Making the same transfer as before, I 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 82, nays 24, as follows: 


Making the same 


YEAS—32. 

Ball Curtis Johnson Lenroot 
Brandegee Dillingham Jones, Wash. McCormick 
Bursum Elkins Kellogg McCumber 
Calder France Kendrick McKinley 
Colt Gooding Keyes McLean 

oses Rawson Spencer Townsend 
Nicholson Shortridge Sterlin Wadsworth 
Page Smoot Sutherland Watson, Ind. 
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MAY 12, 


NAYS—24, 

Ashurst Heflin McNary Shields 
Broussard Jones, N. Mex. M Simmons 
Dial King Oddie Swanson 
Fletcher La Overman Underwood 
Harris La Follette Robinson Weller 
Harrison McKellar Sheppard 

NOT VOTING—40. 
Borah Fernald N Reed 
Cameron Frelinghuysen Norbeck Smith 
Capper Ge orris Stanfield 
Caraway Glass Owen Stanley 
Crow Hale Trammell 
Culberson Harreld Ph Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins Hitehcock Pit alsh, Mont. 
du Pont Lodge Poindexter Warren 
age Nelson Pomerene Watson, Ga, 
Ernst Ransdell 

So the amendment of the committee, as amended, was 

agreed to. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will state the 
| next amendment of the committee, 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 6, paragraph 13, which 
| reads as follows: * 

Bleaching powder or chlorinated ume 

The committee proposes to strike out “ three-fifths” and in- 
sert “ one-fifth,” so that it will read: 

One-fifth of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I desire to make a com- 
paratively brief statement on this paragraph. It affects 
bleaching powder or chlorinated lime; and perhaps for the 
purpose of clarity I will be permitted to refer to these products 
as chlorine, inasmuch as chlorine is the base for both of them. 

The House passed its bill imposing a tariff duty of three- 
fifths of a cent per pound on this product, and the Senate com- 
mittee reports that duty cut to one-fifth of 1 cent, I regret 
the cut made by the Senate committee, and I feel sure that it 
has been made under a misapprehension of the facts. My 
recollection also is that one-fifth of a cent per pound is the 
present rate under the Underwood tariff law. 

Mr. SMOOT. One-tenth of a cent. This is the same as the 
rute provided by the act of 1909. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, chlorine is used in 
bleaching paper and textiles, in purifying water supplies for 
municipalities, in many laboratory undertakings, and it is also 
the base for all the gases that have been used in warfare. In 
fact, it may be said, I think, with absolute accuracy that every 
-chlorine factory in the world is potentially an arsenal of im- 
mense importance te the country in which the factory is lo- 
cated. 

I call attention also to the fact that this paragraph does 
not include any mention of liquid chlorine, and, as I under- 

stand, the bill does not treat with liquid chlorine at all, 
although liquid chlorine is interchangeable in its use with 
‘chlorine in other forms, When former tariff bills were en- 
acted, the use of liquid chlorine was not general. It was not 
known commercially to any extent, and its presence did not 
constitute any economic problem; but to-day liquid chlorine 
has gained an important place in commerce involving these 
products. 

The Senator from Utah states that one-fifth of a cent per 
pound was the 1909 rate. If conditions had not changed in any 
respect since 1909, I could make no complaint concerning that as 

an adequate protective rate; but I desire to call the attention of 
the committee and of the Senate to the astonishing changes that 
have taken place since that time. 

Before the war the freight rate on chiorine from Niagara 
Falls, which is one of the places in this country where it is 
manufactured, to New York City, for example, was $2.20 per 
ton. At the same period—that is, before the war—the freight 
rate from Liverpool, Bngland, to New York City was $3.12 per 
ton. Other things being equal, manufacturing and labor costs 
being equal, the freight rates of those days gaye the manufac- 
turer in the United States an advantage of nearly a dollar per 
ton in reaching this large market. Since the war that situation is 
reversed, The freight rate between Niagara Falls and New York, 
in 1921, was $5 per ton and the freight rate between Liverpool 
and New York was $4.36 per ton; so that instead of the Ameri- 
can manufacturer having an advantage of nearly a dollar a ton 
in freight rates, to which he normally would be entitled under 
normal transportation conditions of the old days, it actually 
costs him more to reach his principal market to-day than it costs 
the manufacturer in England to reach the same market—that is, 
New York. The spread between the pre-war and the postwar 
rates In transportation alone constitutes a loss of advantage of 
$1.36 per ton te the American manufacturer. 

This one item alone displays the complete change in the situa- 
tion over which the American manufacturer has no control. 


If we will turn to the labor costs, we will find an even more 
extraordinary change. Prior to the war, with bleaching powder 
or chlorine selling at $25 per ton, the American labor cost per 
ton was $18. That was the amount of money going into the 
pockets of American workingmen for every ton produced and 
sold at $25. At that same period, with chlorine jmported from 
abread selling at the same price of $25 per ton, $12 per ton went 
into the pockets-of German workingmen. The German manu- 
facturer had an advantage in labor costs of $6 per ton. The 
one-fifth cent per pound duty of that period amounted to $4.per 
ton, which went far toward equalizing the labor costs. The 
situation, however, has completely changed in that regard. 

To-day the American labor cost, instead of being $18 per ton, , 
is $30 per ton, and the Gernmmn labor cost is $4.08 per ton only. . 
So that the American manufacturer, with the present scale of 
American wages, is at a disadvantage of $25.92 on every ton he 
produces in the matter of labor cost. 

It must become perfectly apparent that the duty of one-fifth 
of a cent per pound, which is the equivalent of $4 a ton, is utterly | 
inadequate to maintain American wages in this industry, and 
either the industry must slow down or the wages must be re- 
duced, for with $4 per ton assessed as an import duty, the, 
American wage cost would still be $21 per ton greater than the 
foreign wage cost, and there is no getting away from that situa- 
tion. One of two things must happen; either we abandon the 
industry or reduce our wage costs very largely. Such a thing, 
of course, is unthinkable. 

I know that our Democratic friends take great delight in re- 
ferring to these tariff duties as oppressive upon the consumers, 
and whenever we impose a duty which actually protects Ameri- 
can workingmen in this matter of wages and living conditions 
ses say we are taking vast amounts of money out of the 

ets of the people, and that every individual consumer is 
thereby taxed unduly. 

In concluding this brief statement, Mr. President, I want to 
call attention to one phase of this problem which is so often 
overlooked. We talk about a duty of one-fifth of a cent per 
pound or a duty of three-fifths of a cent per pound, and three- | 
fifths of a cent being three times as much as one-fifth of a cent 
some people are apt to jump to the conclusion that the imposi- 
tion of a rate three times higher than the lower rate means an 
excessive tax on the consumer. We forget, however, the enor- 
mous quantities of this product which are used and the tre- 
mendous field in which it is used. For example, I referred in 
the beginning of my remarks to the fact that chlorine is used 
for the purification of the water supplies of great cities. My 
information is to the effect that the city of New York, for ex- 
ample, has a contract with an American concern to purify its 
great water supply, the greatest in the world, on which 
6,000,000 people are dependent for pure water every day, without’ 
interruption, The amount of liquid chlorine used is exceedingly, 
small, About eight-tenths of a pound of chlorine is used in 
purifying the New York City water supply for very million 
gallons used daily. The normal consumption of water is about 
100 gallons daily per capita. 

Mr, TOWNSEND. A day? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. One hundred gallons dally per capita. 
The normal consumption in a great city like New York is ap- 
proximately 100 gallons per capita daily. That means that 0.8 
of a pound of liquid chlorine purifies the water daily for 10,000 
people. At 10 cents per pound, that means 0.8 of a cent to pro- 
tect 1,000 people every day. The cost is infinitesimal; it might 
be said to be invisible. It amounts to nothing when scattered 
over such a tremendous field as that. 

If the duty were 8 cents per pound it would mean that the 
cost for 1,000 people would be only one-third of a cent per day. 
So it is absurd to insist and argue that a duty of this kind im- 
poses oppressive taxation upon consumers. It dees no such 
thing: The product is scattered in such huge quantities over 
such an immense field of consumption that the matter of 8 cents 
per pound duty amounts to nothing, and can not possibly be 
reflected in the actual cost of the product to the consumer in a 
case of this kind. 

It does, however, have a most profound effect upon the exist- 
ence of the industry as a whole—the manufacture of the product 
in this country. As I have already stated, with a duty of one- 
fifth of a cent per pound, as proposed by the Senate committee, 
after that duty is assessed the difference in the labor cost as 
between Germany and the United States is $20 per ton. The ene- 
fifth of a cent duty amounts to nothing in the way of protection. 
It will do nothing for the industry It is utterly impossible, as 
shown by mere statement, which I am certain is correct, for any 
industry in this country to survive a situation of that kind. 

Three-fifths of a cent per pound would reduce the difference 
iĝ cost from $20 to about $5 or $6, and still the American manus 
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facturer would be at that disadvantage plus his disadvantage 
in freight rate. Actually, here in the United States he pays a 
greater freight rate to reach his eastern market from his point 
of production than is paid by the manufacturer in England 
who ships his stuff from Liverpool to New York. 

One thing I wanted to emphasize before the Senate, and 
especially to members of the committee, was that whereas it is 
perfectly true that this country is now one of nine nations 
which have agreed, as among themselves, not to indulge in 
ehemical warfare, nevertheless, there are many other great and 
powerful nations in this world, some of them distinctly inclined 
toward militarism and aggression, who are not parties to that 

t and who, in my humble judgment, will never abide 
by it or live up to it if they are once engaged in some great, 
vital war, and if we, by permitting the shrinkage of this indus- 
try, rob this country of facilities to manufacture chemical- 
warfare gases in case of need, in case they are used against our 
Soldiers, and in case we are compelled, in order to save our 
lives, to reply to that attack in kind, if we are stripped of 
facilities for meeting that attack we shall find ourselves, as a 
Nation, in a desperately dangerous condition. This industry, 
which produces a product which is the base of every gas used 
in war, is potentially an arsenal of defense for the United States. 
I plead with my colleagues in the Senate that it be not permitted 
to die, : 

I think a duty of three-fifths of a cent per pound is actually 
not high enough to cover the actual differences in the cost of 
labor and transportation, and I think I have shown that by 
the figures; but with three-fifths of a cent, as fixed by the 
House, there is a chance that it will live. 

I know this is a committee amendment, and very naturally 
the Members of the Senate, in large numbers, have confidence 
in the judgment of the committee. I am not going to ask a 
roll call on this. I wanted to call attention to this situation as 
emphatically as I could, in the hope that perhaps the members 
of the Senate Finance Committee might change their minds 
abont it, or at least meet the conferees of the House with 
fairly open minds, for in some respects, Mr. President, this 
matter may become vital to the United States. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I rose to ask the Senator 
how he could harmonize his statement that this industry re- 
quired this additional protection, in order that it might live, 
with the statistics as to imports and exports. For instance, 
the duty under the act of 1913, which continues up to this time, 
was one-tenth of a cent per pound. The main plants appear to be 
at Niagara Falls, two in Michigan, and one in California, manu- 
facturing chlorine, and they were able to manufacture so that 
under the duty of one-tenth of a cent a pound the importations 
in 1918 were only 540,131 pounds, in 1919 they were 341,812 
pounds, in 1920 they were 2,474,617 pounds, and in 1921 they 
were 6,154,912 pounds, whereas in 1918 we actually made and 
exported to other countries under that duty of a tenth of a 
cent a pound 13,060,401 pounds; in 1919 a total of 21,619,736 
pounds, in 1920 a total of 48,826,348 pounds, and for the first 
nine months of 1921 we exported 12,045,336 pounds, most of that 
going to Argentina, Canada, Brazil, and Spain; so that under 
the present duty of one-tenth of a cent a pound we are almost 
keeping out all importations, and at the same time we are ex- 
porting these vast quantities, ranging in 1920 to 48,826,348 
pounds. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What is the figure for the first nine 
months of 1921? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Twelve million pounds. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Surely the Senator sees the significance 
of the difference in the importation. That is at the rate of 
sixteen million a year instead of forty-eight million for 1920, 
It bas dropped 200 per cent in one year, according to those 
fi 


gures. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There were very much larger exportations 
than importations. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If the Senator will look at the increase 
of the importations he will find that they have increased 
twenty times. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It may be that they are actually Selling in 
foreign markets cheaper than in the home market. I do not 
know as to that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The importations, starting from next 
to nothing, something like 300,000 pounds, have jumped to 
6,000,000 pounds in two years. 

. Mr, FLETCHER. They appear to be increasing. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The exportations have dropped from 
: 48,000,000 pounds to a basis of 16,000,000 in one year. . 

Mr. FLETCHER. According to these figures; but they grad- 
j ually increased from 13,000,000 in 1918 to 48,000,000 in 1920. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. During the war and for the first two 
years after the war, before Europe had a chance to get on its 
feet, and some of these chemical industries began operating 
again, it is perfectly true that we had about the only free com- 
merce and free credit. We built up in this country during the 
war a chlorine industry almost twice as great as we possessed 
before the war, but the figures which the Senator has read show 
very clearly the tendency to-day. The importations since 
Europe had a chance to get on her feet have increased twenty- 
fold and the exportations in the last year have decreased 200 
per cent. It will not take more than a year longer to have 
those two lines cross, the American exportation constantly 
going downhill, and the foreign importations constantly going 
uphill. It is utterly impossible to keep it up at that rate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I shall cite just a few fig- 
ures concerning this. In 1914 the United States production was 
310,000,000 pounds. That was at a time when we had one-tenth 
of a cent duty. At the same time I think we were importing 
about 80,000,000 pounds, or somewhere near that. In 1919 the 
production fell off to 177,000,000; but I think that may be at- 
tributed to the importation of liquid chlorine, which is to quite 
a considerable extent taking the place of the powder. The com- 
mercial importance of the bleaching was promoted by imposi- 
tion of a duty of one-tenth of a cent per pound in October, 1897. 

The industry supplies the greater part of the domestic con- 
sumption. The imports were 6,155,000 pounds during the first 
nine months of 1921, and that, of course, with only this very 
small rate. The committee took all of these matters into consid- 
eration, including the present rate of one-tenth of 1 per cent per 
pound, the rather small proportion of the importations, and a 
comparison of the importations with a like law. Under the 
Payne-Aldrich law the duty was also one-fifth of 1 cent, and 
even at that time the imports of bleaching powder ranged only 
from 86,000,000 to 100,000,000 pounds, while our domestic output 
was about 310,000,000 pounds. Therefore we thought that one- 
fifth of 1 cent would be sufficient protection at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think I can tell the Senator 
from New York and the Senate why the inrportations increased 
in the first nine months of 1921. 

In the first nine months of 1921 the foreign price, the in- 
voice price, was 2 cents a pound. The American manufac- 
turers did not try to meet that cut price, because the foreign 
valuation in 1920 was 3 cents a pound. The American manu- 
facturers have not only met the price but they are selling to-day 
for 1.6 cents per pound. That is the generally quoted price 
for which anybody in the United States can purchase it. The 
pre-war price was 11 cents, so that the rate we have given, 
one-fifth of 1 cent, is 25 per cent ad valorem duty. It is demon- 
strated that they can make this commodity about as cheaply 
here as anywhere in the world. I have not any doubt that the 
rate we have put on here, one-fifth of 1 cent a pound, will pro- 
tect the industry in the United States. 

Mr. President, I fully recognize the importance of the in- 
dustry, and I would not like to support any kind of a rate that 
would in any way destroy the industry of the United States, 
If I did not believe that one-fifth of a cent per pound would 
be ample to take care of it, I would not vote for it upon the 
floor of the Senate. But from all the information that we have 
about it the committee believe that one-fifth of a cent a pound 
is sufficient. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I can not help 
feeling that the Senator from New York is unduly alarmed 


about the situation. 
FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit ma 


Mr. 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. One-fifth of a cent a pound, according to 
the present valuation of 2 cents a pound, would be 50 per cent 
ad valorem. The unit value given now on importations is two- 
tenths of a cent a pound, or one-fifth, so that a one-fifth of 1 
cent duty would be 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The commodity is a very impor- 
tant one in the country, and I believe, unless some good reason 
be shown for imposing a high duty, that we ought not to impose 
it. I call attention to the fact that this commodity is used for 
the purpose of bleaching pulp and paper stock and cotton and 
linen in the textile mills and laundries. That is a general con- 
sumption. 

Of course, the Senator from New York makes a very strong 
appeal. He puts it upon the basis of preserving a war mate- 
rial, but I can not feel that the Senator is justified in his view 
that the industry is in danger. Before the war we were produc- 
ing this commodity in very large quantities, and mow we are 
not only producing it in very large quantities but we are export- 
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ing it. The production during the last year for which we have 
any information, as I recall, was over 300,000,000 pounds, and 
the importations were about 6,000,000 pounds for the first nine 
months of 1921. The price of the importation was 2 cents per 
pound. One-fifth of 1 cent makes quite a large percentage. I 
have not been able to find anything in the information which 
we are able to get through the usual sources giving any reason 
for apprehension about the industry. On the contrary, the 
pi Sa Commission says: 


fact that we are now supplyi ne our own compotion and that 

during the 1918 fiscal year we exported over 13,000,000 is sufi- 

eet ited: Stat of the “Gevelopment of the bleaching- po. cr industry in 
the States. 


Another item: 

The pra war price of bleaching powder was practically constant at 
about $25 per ton. 

That is 14 cents per pound, making it, as the Tariff Commis- 
sion says, one of the cheapest chemical products. The last 
imported price of which we have any information was 2 cents 
per pound, or $40 per ton. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the foreign price 
has been cut. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is the latest we have in the 
statistics furnished. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the latest the Tariff Commission report 
has given, but in the Monthly Summary of Foreign Importations 
for March, I will say to the Senator, he will see that the price 
has been cut. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. To what amount? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think I can give it to the Senator, but it will 
take a little time to look it up. I think it is either 1 cent or a 
little over 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The price of this commodity 
became very high during the war and it has not been reduced 
to pre-war prices so far as I am advised. The Senator from 
Utah doubtless will find the later figure in a moment, but the 
latest information I have is that it is still considerably higher 
than the pre-war price. 

I would like to call to the attention of the Senator from 
New York the extent to which the importations have decreased. 
In 1910 the imports amounted to about $750,000, and they kept 
decreasing until in 1914 they amounted to only $416,000 and in 
1915 $197,000. Then during the war period the situation was 
practically nominal, In 1919 the imports were only $6,787 and 
the duty was only $341. In 1920 the value of the importations 
was $6,834 and the duty only $488. The price given was 1.04 
cents per pound, which would be about $30 per ton. That was 
the foreign valuation. Of course, there is transportation on 
that, the landing charges, and the profit on it after it reaches 
here. It strikes me that instead of increasing this above the 
committee recommendation we had better retain the present 
duty. 

The industry has gotten along satisfactorily, and to increase 
the rate to one-fifth of a cent per pound, as the committee pro- 
poses, is an increase of 100 per cent over the present rate. 
The industry has thrived under the present rate of one-tenth 
of a cent per pound. I had intended to move to amend the 
rate suggested by the committee and put it back where it is 
now., The industry is thriving. Our production is over 300,- 
000, pounds a year. We are exporting it by the millions 
of pounds. It strikes me we had better let well enough alone 
and let it stay where it is now. The price is higher now than 
it was before the war, and whatever little competition there 
may be will have a tendency to get the price back to pre-war 
figures. 

After the amendment proposed by the Senator from New 
York is voted upon, unless it be adopted, I shall then propose 
to reduce even the amount proposed by the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Let us have the amendment reported. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 6, lines 3 and 4, the 
paragraph reads as follows: 

2 powder or chlorinated lime, three-fifths of 1 cent per 
pound, 

The committee proposes to strike out “ three-fifths” and in- 
sert “ one-fifth.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I have offered no amend- 
ment, I simply expressed the hope that the committee amend- 
ment would be agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, I thought the Senator had pro- 
posed an amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, no. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The vote comes on the adoption of the 
committee amendment, 
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Mr. SMOOT. If we reject the committee amendment, then 
the three-fifths of a cent remains in the bill. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I thank the Senator for making 
clear the parliamentary situation. Then I would move at this 
stage to strike out one-fifth and insert one-tenth. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That can be done, of course. That is an 
amendment to the committee amendment. ` 

Mr. HEFLIN. That would be in order now. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I wish to state, from informa- 
tion which I have just had called to my attention, that the 
pre-war foreign price was 1 cent per pound or $1 per 100. 

The present foreign price ranges from $1.60 to $1.75 per 
hundred. To that must be added, of course, the cost of trans- 
portation and the duty, whatever it may be, and the profits of 
the importer. We are using in this country about 300,000,000 
pounds of it and are exporting it in large quantities. There- 
fore, I move to strike out “one-fifth” and to insert “ one- 
tenth.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from New Mexico to the amendment of 
the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee, 
` The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was in 
paragraph 22, on page 7, line 14, after the word “ distilled,” to 
strike out “and” and insert “or”; and in line 15, after the 
word “expressed,” to strike out “and” and insert “or,” so as 
to read: 

Par. 22. Chemical elements, and chemical and medicinal compounds, 
preparations, mixtures, and salts, distilled or essential oils, expressed 
or extracted oils, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 8, paragraph 24, line 9, before the words “ per centum,” 
to strike out the numerals “25” and to insert the numerals 
“35,” so as to read: 


Par. 24. Chloral hydrate, terpin hydrate, thymol, urea, and glycero- 
8 acid, and salts and compounds of glycerophosphoric acid, 


per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that that amendment may be passed 
over, at the request of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SPENCER]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will be passed over, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I desire to address a question to the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McOumser], referring again 
just for a moment to paragraph 13. I referred in my re- 
marks on that paragraph to the absence of any reference to 
liquid chlorine. I believe that the question of liquid chlorine 
should be taken into consideration by the conferees on the bill, 
at least. 

Mr. SMOOT. Liquid chlorine, I will say to the Senator 
from New York, is provided for in paragraph 5 under a rate of 
25 per cent. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If that is correct I am, of course, sat- 
isfied. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 9, paragraph 25, line 14, to strike out the word “ toluylene- 
diamine ” and to insert “ tolylenediamine.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to my 8 that that amend- 
ment is simply to change the spelling of the word in order to 
get it correct. Of course, I know the Senator has no objection 
to that. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to that, but I desired it un- 
derstood that we were not to proceed with the consideration of 
paragraphs 25 and 26 at this time. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There are a number of words in the bill, 
the Senator from Utah will observe, where the letters are 
thrown together indiscriminately and a word is supposed to 
result therefrom, but in some cases the admixture is not prop- 
erly made, and it is therefore necessary to make corrections. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to that, if the understand- 
ing is that after disposing of those inconsequential matters the 
paragraphs will be passed over. 

Mr. McCUMBER. All of paragraph 26 may be passed over. 

Mr. KING. I desire that both paragraphs 25 and 26 may be 
passed over. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let all of paragraph 26 be passed over 
and also let the remainder of paragraph 25 be passed over. 

Mr. KING. I understood the paragraphs relative to the coal- 
tar products and their derivatives would be passed over until 
ye reach those provisions in the bill which deal with the em- 

argo, 
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Mr. McCUMBER, I do not know tbat I desire to go that far 
at the present time, but I am inclined to think that 


may be the best way to dispose of them. Anyway, we may pass 
them over for the present. I will ask if the amendment cor- 
recting the spelling of the word on page 9, line 14, has been 
agreed to? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment has not yet been 
agreed to. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me for a moment 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let us agree to the amendment correcting 
the spelling. 

Mr. KING. Very well; of course, I have no objection to that. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is section 25 going to be passed over now? 

Mr. McCUMBER. When the amendment shall have been 
agreed to, I ask that paragraph 25 be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment on page 9, line 14. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment proposed by 
the Committee on Finance will be stated. 

The next amendment reported by the Committee on Finance 
was, on page 15, paragraph 27, line 17, before the word “ lino- 
leate,” to strike out the word a sulphate” and to insert “ sul- 
phate and.“ 

Mr. KING. I desire to suggest to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, with respect to paragraphs 25 and 26, in view of the 
fact that they are inseparably connected with the dye embargo, 
that they go over until we reach that subject, because if the 
paragraphs be taken up now I shall be compelled to enter into 
a discussion of the dye embargo and then perhaps to discuss it 
later on, and it will not be in the interest of saving time. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think that we shall probably either do 
that or advance the dye embargo for a discussion before we 
reach it regularly, so that we may connect them in some way. 
I do not wish, however, at the present time to say positively 
which would be the better way; but we can go right on now to 
paragraph 27 and dispose of that. 

Mr. KING. When that is done, shall we take a recess until 
to-morrow? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I desire to proceed until 10 o'clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment on page 15, line 17, which has been stated. [Put- 
ting the question.] Without objection, the amendment is 
agreed to. The next amendment proposed by the Committee on 
Finance will be stated. 

The next amendment proposed by the Committee on Finance 
was, on page 15, paragraph 27, line 10, after the word “ lino- 
leate,” to insert “10 cents per pound.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I did not under- 
stand the action which was being taken. I supposed that the 
amendment was merely a correction of the spelling of a word 
in the other paragraph about which we were talking. Is this 
a correction in pa 27? 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment correcting the spelling of a 
word was agreed to, and now we have proceeded to another 
amendment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The amendment now pending 
is to strike out the word “sulphate” and to insert the words 
“sulphate and,” and after the word “linoleate” to insert the 
words “10 cents per pound.” 

Mr. SMOOT. The first amendment was agreed to. The sec- 
ond amendment is to insert the words “10 cents per pound.” 
That is the amendment which is now pending. Instead of hay- 
ing a 30 per cent ad valorem duty, we provide a specific duty. 

Mr. FLETCHER. To what ad valorem duty would 10 cents 
a pound be equivalent? 

Mr. SMOOT. The price of this commodity is about 52 cents 
a pound, and a specific duty of 10 cents would be a 20 per cent 
ad valorem duty. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There is another amendment to increase 
the House rate on cobalt salts from 25 per cent to 35 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The duty on all other cobalt salts is fixed at 
80 per cent ad valorem. In the House bill the same rates 
were provided for the sulphate and linoleate as for the salts, 
but we did not think that there ought to be as much on the 
sulphate and linoleate as on the cobalt salts; and we increased 
the duty on the salts, and on the other items decreased the 
equivalent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I merely want to make a very 
short statement about this duty and call attention to the fact 
that the price for the first nine months of 1921 was nearly twice 
what it was in 1918. This seems to be a commodity the price 


of which not only has not come down since the war but has 
gone up. The raw material is found in Canada. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is referring to cobalt oxide. There 
is no amendment to that item. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I was merely calling attention 
tô it as the base material out of which the other commodities 
are made. It is the basic material from which sulphate and 
linoleate are made. 

Mr. SMOOT, Of course, if the Senator is laying a foundation 
for his observations, then I haye nothing further to say. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That was my purpose in calling 
attention to it. The basic material comes from Canada, and it 
seems to me we ought not to put a duty on it, which would have 
a tendency to keep up the price. The oxide has risen in price 
already, and there is no reason why we should put up the price, 
so far as I can see, when the oxide is a material out of which 
the sulphate and linoleate are made. At any rate, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is not, so far as I am advised, any testimony any- 
where to be found to justify this increase in the duty. Only one 
witness appeared before the committee, and his testimony did 
not take up over about an inch and a half of the printed record, 
and all he had to say about it was the amount of the duty 
which he thought he ought te have. That is all that I can 
find out about it in this record. Just one witness appeared and 
stated that he would like to have an increase in this duty, and 
he stated the amount that he wanted. There is no great flood 
of importations. The price of the basic material, cobalt oxide, 
is rising, and I do not see hew there could be any flood of im- 
portations. It is a small matter, but I simply want to call 
attention to the circumstances under which this bill is written, 

Mr./MoCUMBER. Mr. President, possibly it will enlighten 
the Senate a little upon this subject to quote from the Sum- 
mary of Tariff Information: 


Since eee began produc cobalt in quantity the production ae 
oxide in the United States — been — sani * Ganson. far furnishes 


ly. Sy output is 1919 (preliminary 
8 of cobalt salts was PAA ed at $ 84.970. 


— 7 


It will be seen, therefore, that, as Canada’s output has sup- 
plied the United States market, we have ceased to be a manu- 
facturer, and the question arises, with cobalt ore free, whether 
it is better to manufacture the articles here or whether they, 
should be almost solely manufactured in Canada rather toam 
in the United States. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. May I call the attention of the 
Senator to the fact that he has been giving us the figures as 
to oxide, and not sulphate or linoleate? ' 

Mr. McCUMBER. The first amendment relates to oxide, ona. 
that is the reason I discussed it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The first amendment does ob. 
relate to the oxide, Mr. President. It relates to the sulphate 
and the linoleate. There is no change suggested by the com- 
mittee in the rate fixed by the House on the oxide. ’ 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right, but I will say to the Senator that 
the rate on the oxide is only about 10 per cent. The oxide to- 
day is worth about $2. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Twenty cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be just about 10 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. About 10 per cent. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 5 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment of the committee. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 15, line 19, after the 
word “cobalt,” it is proposed to insert the words “ salts and," 
so as to read: 
and all other cobalt salts and compounds. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT SECBETARY. After the word“ compounds” on 
line 19, and after the comma, the committee proposes to strike 
out “25” and to insert 80,” so as to read: 
and all other cobalt salts and compounds, 30 per cent ad valorem. .- 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I realize that the 
amendment is going to be adopted. There is no suggestion of 
information at all about it, and I do not care to take up time 
in referring to these matters. They may appear very small to 
us, but they are of very considerable consequence to the people 
directly interested in them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 
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The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secretary will state the next 
amendment of the committee. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 15, line 24, after the 
word “ known,” it is proposed to insert within parentheses the 
words “except compounds of cellulose known as vulcanized or 
hard fiber,” so as to read: 

Compounds of pyroxylin, of other cellulose esters or ethers, or of 

of cellulose 


cellulose, by whatever name known (except compounds 
known as vulcanized or hard fiber), ete. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I presume that the committee have 
transferred the words found in lines 24 and 25, “ except com- 
pounds of cellulose known as vulcanized or hard fiber,” to para- 
graph 29a. r 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee the reason of the change there, unless it was for the pur- 
pose ef increasing the rate to be carried by the product, and I 
will not say to conceal, but to avoid, full disclosure as to the 
comprehensiveness of the amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. The object of the amendment is to decrease the 
rate, and not only that, but to have this vulcanized or hard fiber 
in a paragraph by itself, so that we can find out through the re- 
ports from the Treasury Department just how much of it is im- 
ported into the United States. The object is first to decrease the 
rate, and then, for statistical purposes, a new paragraph is made. 
If this amendment had not been made, it would have carried a 
duty of 40 cents a pound, or 60 per cent ad valorem. On the 
hard fiber that is all out of reason. Therefore the committee, 
as I say, took out this item and made a new paragraph for the 

urposes I have already stated. 

Mr. KING. I am inclined to think there was some pro- 
priety in excising those words from paragraph 29 and con- 
stituting them a new paragraph; but I am somewhat in doubt 
as to the effect of the words “made wholly or in chief value 
of cellulose“ in the new paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the product was not made from cellulose, 
we would not want to give it this amount of duty. You see, it 
has to have a compensatory duty, because it is made from 
eamphor, and camphor has a rate of 6 cents a pound; and not 
only that, but if it were not made from cellulose the hard 
fiber would not carry this rate of duty. 

Mr. KING. I am inclined to think that if we are not very 
careful there will be some interpretation placed upon para- 
graph 29, or the following one, not designed by the committee, 
but that will enable the manufacturers of certain products 
which are very important to the lives of the people to claim a 
higher rate of- duty than the article should carry, for the 
reason that some part of it, and only a small part of the value 
of the product, consists of any form of celluloid. 

To illustrate what I mean, take toothbrushes. One would 
suppose that the important part of the cost of a toothbrush 
would be the bristles, and I fancy that that is the most impor- 
tant part, and the bristles would carry a certain rate, either 
specific or ad valorem, that might be lower than the rate car- 
ried upon the various forms of cellulose or celluloid. If you 
have a clause in here which makes a rate upon bristles—and I 
am using that only as an illustration—the rate might be fair, 
but if you have another provision in the bill under the terms 
of which, if the bristles are used in connection with celluloid, 
though the celluloid might constitute but a very small part 
of the cost of the finished product—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to my colleague this is not celluloid; 
this is cellulose: 

Mr. KING. I am speaking now, if the Senator will pardon 
me, of pyroxylin. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, well, that is another matter. 

Mr. KING. I am not speaking of the cellulose alone; I am 
calling attention now to paragraph 29. I was discussing the 
two together. The latter part of my remarks related to pyroxy- 
lin. So far as I know now, I do not object to the transposi- 
tion and excision of those words from paragraph 29 and car- 
rying them over to paragraph 29a. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that if they are 
not carried over, the rate on hard-fiber goods falling under 40 
cents a pound would be 100 per cent; so we took them out and 
put them in a bracket by themselves, and made the rate only 35 
per cent. 

Mr. KING. So far as I know now, I have no objection to 
taking a pro forma vote on the amendment to insert the words 
“except compounds of cellulose known as vulcanized or hard 
fiber”; but I do not want to take a vote upon paragraph 29a 
to-night. I should like a little further opportunity to see the 
full significance of that provision. 


The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment of the committee. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 16, line 4, the committee 
proposes to strike out “65 cents per pound and 25,” and to in- 
sert “60,” so that it will read: 

Made into finished or partly finished articles, of which any of the 
foregoing is the component material of chief value, 60 per cent ad 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, with my information—which I 
confess is somewhat limited—I am not satisfied with the rates 
which have been suggested for this paragraph. Undoubtedly 
they have been greatly increased over those of the Underwood- 
Simmons law, and I think that an examination of the Payne- 
a Act will show an increase over the provisions of that 
a 

Paragraph 17 of the Payne-Aldrich Act dealing with this 
subject reads: 


Collodion and all compounds of pyroxylin or of other cellulose esters, 
whether known as celluloid or by gs fs er name, 40 cents per pound; 
if in blocks, sheets, rods, tubes, or other forms, not polished, wholly or 
partly, and not made up into finished or partly finished articles, 45 
cents per pound; if polished, wholly or partly, or if in finished or partly 
finished articles, except moving-picture films, of which collodion or 
any compound of pyroxylin or of other cellulose esters, by whatever 
name known, is the component material of chief value, 63 cents per 
pound and 80 per cent ad valorem. 

That would seem to indicate that on those products perhaps 
the rate was higher than in the present bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Payne-Aldrich rates were higher than those 
under the present bill, under the Senate amendment. 

Mr. KING. Yes; I say, I am inclined to think that is true; 
but I shall offer an amendment to restore the rates of the 
Underwood-Simmons law as to this paragraph. 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I ask the Senator a question? That 
is 40 per cent ad valorem, is it not? 

Mr. KING. Forty and fifteen. 

Mr. SMOOT. Twenty-five. 

Mr. KING. It is 15. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; partly finished articles, 25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. KING. No; I think the Senator is wrong. Paragraph 25 
of the Underwood Act provides: 


Collodion and all other liquid solutions of pyroxylin, or of other 
cellulose esters, or of cellulose, 15 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SMOOT. That is a different item entirely. In this bill 
that is in paragraph 28. 

Mr. KING. It is in paragraph 25 of the Underwood Act. 

Mr. SMOOT, Read the next provision, please. 

Mr. KING. I say it is in paragraph 25 of the Underwood 
ne and deals with compounds analogous to those considered 

ere. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; this deals with liquid solutions, and that 
is an entirely different thing. 

Mr. KING, Oh, well, the language is “ solutions of pyroxylin, 
or of other cellulose esters, or of cellulose.” 

Mr. SMOOT. But that is the liquid solution. 

Mr. KING. To be sure; I understand. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is 15 per cent, it is true; but what we 
are discussing now is the compounds of pyroxylin or of other 
cellulose esters, of whatever name, and the rate on those is 25 
per cent. 

Mr. KING. The Senator misunderstood me. I intended to 
deal with the whole subject together. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh! I thought the Senator was dealing only 
with the paragraph that was before us. 

Mr. KING. And I wanted to call the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that I shall move to restore the Underwood rates 
upon all of those items that might be denominated pyroxylin 
or pyroxylin compounds or divisions or groups. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator wants that done, then he will 
have to wait. 

Mr. KING. I will have to move up one or the other of the 
paragraphs, 

Mr. SMOOT. In fact, it would not be in order at this time. 

Mr. KING. Oh, I understand that. My idea was to treat the 
entire subject at one time if we could, and, if we could not, to 
indicate now in advance to the committee what my view is 
with respect to the matter, and if I could not offer that amend- 
ment now because it dealt with another paragraph, that I 
would do so at a later date. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I should think the Senator would accept 
these amendments, because they are all decreases, and then, 
when we get into the Senate, offer the whole thing as a substi- 
tute. 
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Mr. KING.. That might be done, although I am not satisfied 
with the rate which is provided in the paragraph which is 
under consideration. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think it might interest the Senator to 
get the purchasing prices in the foreign countries and in the 
United States, as shown by the Reynolds report. If he will take 
paragraph 25, celluloid dressing combs, celluloid in blocks, 
and hand-finished celluloid, he will find that the foreign value 
per dozen is $4.57; 86 cents is the landing charge, and there is 
a 40 per cent duty, making $1.62. The same article is sold for 
$10.75 in the United States. The American selling price of 
practically a like article is $9.25, but the foreign selling price 
is $4.57. The Senator can see that it could easily take the 
60 per cent duty to equalize the cost prices at home and 
abroad. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I will speak frankly to the Senator 
and say that there are a good many jokers in this provision. 
A moment ago, in a sort of an indirect comment to my col- 
league, I imperfectly pointed out what I conceived to be one 
of the dangers to be apprehended. Permit me to call the atten- 
tion of the learned chairman to this language, lines 2 and 3, 
page 16: 

Made into finished or partly finished articles, of which any of the 
foregoing is the component material of chief value. 

It is obvious that under a construction which may be placed 
upon this language articles of common use may be greatly 
enhanced in value, to the damage of the people and to the 
great advantage of the manufacturers of pyroxylin in its vari- 
ous forms. I gave toothbrushes as an instance a moment ago. 
I refer to that because it is one which is so apt. 

Mr. SMOOT. That exact wording has been in not only the 
Underwood law but in the Payne-Aldrich law as well, and in 
every law since we began the manufacture of celluloid in this 
country. I will say frankly to my colleague that I do not 
see how we could do otherwise. We have to have something 
of chief value, because these goods are made in connection 
with at least a half dozen—it may be a dozen—different arti- 
cles. They are combined with other commodities and made 
into all sorts of toys and all sorts of articles. We must have 

-a chief value somewhere, or else we would not know how to 
impose the duty. It is impossible to do it otherwise. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not think my colleague is 
quite accurate; at least, if he is, I have not been advised of 
the facts as they exist. Let me call attention to paragraph 
17 in the act of 1909, and paragraph 25 in the act of 1913. As 
I understood my colleague, he stated that the same language 
to which I called attention was found in the other laws. 

Mr. SMOOT. In substance. 

Mr. KING. Let us see if it is found there. I call attention 
to the act of 1909, paragraph 17. I do not think the language 
is exactly as it is in this bill, nor could it be construed as being 
the same. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a slight change in the wording. For 
instance, in the act of 1909 it is provided, “not polished, wholly 
or partly.” That is not in this bill. There is a slight change, 
but the result is exactly the same. 

Mr. KING. It is provided in the bill under consideration, 
“ Articles, of which any of the foregoing is the component ma- 
terial of chief value.” That language is not so broad as the 
language in the act of 1909, or the language in the act of 1913. 
I will not take the trouble to put the language of those two acts 
into the record, but even if it were true that the same language 
was found in a former law, I would regard it as unfortunate to 
adopt such language. I would regard it as unfortunate that it 
was adopted then, and I would think we should not adopt. it 
now, particularly in view of the fact that, as I believe, this bill 
will perpetuate, or is calculated to perpetuate, high prices, and 
to give to the manufacturers of pyroxylin compounds a superior 
advantage. 

I believe that pyroxylin can be manufactured very much 
cheaper now and in the future than it has been in the past, 
because the processes have been developed and improvements 
will be made, so that economies and cheapness will result in 
the future. But with the high prices under the provisions of 
this bill the purchaser would not get the advantage in those 
articles where any component part of the product was pyroxylin. 

Mr. SMOOT. Unless we use those words, I can not conceive 
how it would ever be classified in entering this country. In the 
act of 1909 these words were used: 

By whatever name known, if the component material of chief value. 

That is what we say in this. In the act of 1913 it was pro- 
vided: 

By whatever name known, if the component material of chief value, 

As I said to my colleague, there are many articles made of 
zelinloid only partly. We have to decide in what class those 


goods will fall. That is not only true of celluloid, but it is true 


of the woolen schedule, it is true of the cotton schedule, it is 
true of every schedule we have in this bill. We have to impose - 
a duty upon the article according to the component material of 
chief value. 

Mr. KING. Will my colleague permit a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. inly. 

Mr. KING. As I recall, in the Payne-Aldrich law and the- 
Underwood law, brushes, as an illustration, would come under 
this particular paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; because of the very fact that it was so 
stated there in the paragraph itself. 

Mr. KING. Notwithstanding the fact that some component 
part of the brushes was pyroxylin, or some form of pyroxylin. 
Under the wording of this paragraph, as I interpret it, brushes 
would be transferred to this paragraph and bear the duty this 
paragraph lays, if any part of the brush consisted of pyroxy- 
lin, or any of the compounds of pyroxylin. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it is the component material of chief value, 
that is true. 

Mr. KING. That is what I was complaining of, and because 
of the control of these products by the trusts, the chief value 
will be the pyroxylin products rather than the bristles or the 
other constituent parts of the brush. That is the danger. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator refers to what trust? Japan 
absolutely controls the camphor of all the world, If there is any 
trust, itis in Japan. The Government there controls it; it con- 
trols the price. It says what we have to pay for it whenever it 
comes from Japan. 

Mr. KING. The suggestion just made by my distinguished 
colleague may not lead us from the issue now under considera- 
tion. Conceding all that my colleague says, that Japan has a 
monopoly of the camphor, we do know that synthetic camphor 
is being produced in the United States, and that the production 
of synthetic camphor in the United States will increase tre- 
mendously with the development of the chemical industry in 
our country, so that we are not and will not be dependent upon 
Japan for camphor, unless we wish to be. 

Mr. SMOOT. The camphor plants in the United States are 
closed down, and are begging for an increase fronr 6 cents to 
25 per cent on camphor, and they will never start up with 
the rate we have fixed in this bill. I know that the St. Louis 
concern has made an offer that they want 25 per cent until 
they produce a certain quantity in the United States. The 
committee have granted that request. 


ORDER FOR RECESS. 


Mr, McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I ask both Senators 
to yield to me? I ask unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate closes its session for this calendar day it agree to recess 
until to-morrow at 11 o’clock. g 

Mr. KING. May I supplement the unanimous-consent re- 
quest just submitted by the Senator by asking that when the 
minute hand reaches 12 o’clock this evening we recess until 11 
o’clock to-morrow? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I would ask for a recess right away if we 
could get a vote upon this proposition. 

Mr. KING. I desire to discuss this matter somewhat. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator has no objection to a recess 
until 11 o’clock to-morrow? 

Mr. KING. No; I have not. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let us get the unanimous consent. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I wish to be perfectly 
agreeable to the Senator and allow him to regulate the matter 
of the hours to suit himself. It is his business, as he is in 
charge of the bill. But I ask him, for information, if he pro- 
poses to have a night session to-morrow night? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think not, because some work has to be 
done in the Senate Chamber to-morrow night, which will take 
until Sunday night. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the Senator, for the convenience 
of the Senate, state at what time he expects the Senate to 
take a recess to-morrow evening? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think about 5 o’clock. I now ask unani- 
mous consent that when the Senate closes its session for this 
calendar day it agree to recess until to-morrow at 11 o’clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


CONTRACTS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY OF COTTON AND GRAIN, 


Mr. HEFLIN submitted the following resolution (S. Res, 
290), which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry : 


Whereas cotton and grain are two of the prime necessities of life in 
more general public use than any other commodities produced in the 
United States and the welfare of almost every citizen is dependent 
on the same; and 
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Whereas it is openly alleged and generally 
- of said necessities of life are fixed.and controlled by transactions for 


believed that the prices 


future delivery of the same made by the New_York Cotton Exchange, 
te gry Cotton Exchange, and Chicago Board of Trade, respec- 
ve an 
Whereas it appears that the number of bales of cotton involved in 
transactions on said cotton exchanges for future deli and the 
number of bushels of involved in transactions on 9 
Board of Trade for future delivery in any one year by ten 


exceeds by 
fourteen times all the cotton and grain raised in the United States for 
the same period; and 


Whereas it appears that in order to more effectually Insure the domi- 
nation of prices and controt of the market for such necessities, the New 
York Cotton Exchange and New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and Chicago 
Board of Trade keep a record of every transaction in cotton or grain, 
respectively, made on such exchanges or board of gy ota ge refuse to 
permis continuous quotations of prices on the same to disclosed to 

public except under such circumstances as to be of little value; and 

Whereas it appears that said cotton exchanges and said Ç 
Board Trade have entered into contract for the delivery to and 
transmission by certain telegraph companies of its continuous quota- 


sueh 
insure the control of the market of said necessities of life by said ae 
ton exchanges and board of trade; and 

Whereas a Ps aS or control ef the prices and markets of pay of 
the necessities of life by either individuals or corporations is injurious 
to the paoue interest; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, 1. That the President of the Senate be, and be is hereby 
authorized and requested to appoint a committee of five Membors of 
the Senate to take into consideration the relations of transactions for 
future delivery on the cotten exchanges and boards of trade in the 
United States to prices of cotton and g: whether said cotton 
exchanges or boards of trade, or either of them, and if so which, at- 
tempt to affect the prices of commodities dealt in by their members for 
future delivery by refusal’ to give to the public the continuous quota- 
tion of prices of the respective commodities dealt in by such exchanges 
or boards of trade, or in any other way; also, to ascertain whether said 
exchanges or boards of trade, and if so which, have entered into any 
contract with any corporation or individual for delivery to and trans- 
mission by said 1 or individ of the quotations of prices on 
said exchanges, the terms and conditions of the said contract. 

2. That said committee shall bave 
and papers as may tend to throw ligh 
tion and to administer oaths to all wi f 

3. Said committee may hold meetings in the city of New York, New 
Orleans, or Chicago, in addition to 3 if, in their opinion, 
the public interests would be promoted thereby. 

4. Said committee shall report their findings of fact and conclusions 
of law, together with recommendations, to the Senate. 


DEDICATION OF THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL. 


Mr. CURTIS, Mr. President; I report favorably from the 
Committee on Rules a resolution regarding the attendance of 
the Senate on the ceremonies at the dedication of the Lincoln 
Memorial, and I ask for its immediate consideration. 

The resolution (S. Res, 291) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate accept the invitation to attend the cere- 
monies at the dedication of the Lincoln Memorial, May 30, 1922, at 2.30 
o'clock p. m.; that a recess be at 1.30 o'clock p, m. on the day of 
May 30 until 11 o'clock on the morning of . ; and that at the 
takin of the recess at 1.30 p. m. on May 30 the Senate, accompanied by 
its officers, shall proceed to the Ivincoln Memorial, 

Resolwed further, That the Sergeant at Arms be directed to make the 
necessary arrangements to carry out this order. 


PROHIBITION OF OPIUM. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, from the Committee on Finance 
I make a favorable report with an amendment on a bill and ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. I will state 
that it is House bill 2193, the so-called narcotics bill. It is 
drawn to carry out the provisions of the agreement at The 
Hague in 1912, and it was passed by unanimous vote in the 
House. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I am not familiar with 
this proposed amendment of the law. I was the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee when we reported the bill which 
is the present narcotic act, and Congress passed it, and I am 
heartily in favor of carrying out the treaty arrangements of this 
country in reference to the importation of opium. But my under- 
standing was that at the time the bill which is the present law 
was passed it did carry out the terms of the treaty. It was pre- 
‘pared largely by the State Department, and I understood that the 
treaty arrangement had been complied with. I would like to 
have some statement as to what is the change in the con- 
ditions. 

Mr. CURTIS. The existing law does not carry out fully the 
agreement, and this is simply to go on with the Harrison Act. 
It does not repeal any part of it, but strengthens it and com- 
plies fully with the obligations of the treaty. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I was asking the Senator to what ex- 
tent this supplements the treaty where it was not carried out 
before? 

Mr. CURTIS. The bill provides for a commission of three— 
the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
Secretary of Commerce—to which these matters are referred. 
It provides for a penalty to all those who violate the narcotic 
act. It provides for a penalty for the carriage of narcotics in 
vessels if it is knowingly done. It also provides a penalty to 


any merchant who handles the narcotics knowingly. I think I 
have stated briefly the only things that it provides. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immedi- 
ate consideration of the bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will state that I am, of course, in 
favor of the enforcement of this law. Under other circum- 
stances I would ask that a bill of this importance be given a 
fuller opportunity for consideration, but I realize, the tariff bill 
being before the Senate, that if it is not considered in this way 
the bill will probably be delayed for quite a while, and I have 
no desire to delay the enactment of it into law. Therefore I 
shall make no objection to its immediate consideration, although 
I think under ordinary circumstances a bill of such importance 
should be taken from the calendar and considered in the usual 


way. 

Mr. CURTIS. I agree with the Senator, and if it were not 
for the fact that the bill had been unanimously considered in 
the House, with every member of the House committee favor- 
able to it, every member of the Senate committee favorable to 
it, and that it has been referred to the three departments for 
report and they are all favorable to it, I would not ask to have 
it taken up now. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator that I realize 
the very great importance of the measure to the American 
people in the enforcement of the law. ‘The peculiar conditions 
of the bill are such that I am willing to grant unanimous con- 
sent, but bills of such importance should ordinarily await their 
turn on the calendar. 

Mr. CURTIS. I agree with the Senator. 

There being no objection, the Senate as in Committee of 
the Whole proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 2198) to 
amend the act entitled “An act to prohibit the importation 
and use of opium for other than medicinal purposes,” ap- 
proved February 9, 1909, as amended, which was reported from 
the Committee on Finance with an amendment, on page 6, 
lines 24 and 25, to strike out the words “to a penalty equal 
to the value of the narcotic drugs” and to insert in lieu thereof: 
“(1) If the narcotic drug is smoking opium, to a penalty of 
$25 an ounce, and (2) if any other narcotic drug, to a penalty 
equal to the value of the narcotic drug”; so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That sections 1 and 2 of the act entitled “An act 
to probibit the importation and the use of opium for other than medici- 

purposes,” approved February 9, 1909, as amended, are amended to 
read as follows: 

“That when used in this act 


“(a) The term ‘narcotic drug! means opium, coca leaves, cocain 
or any salt, deri 5 i = 


cocaine ; 

“ (b) The term ‘ United States,’ when used in a geographical sens 
includes the several States and Territories and the District of Columbia; 

“(e) The term board! means the Federal Nareoties Control Board 
established by section 2 of this act; and 

(d) The term ‘ person’ means individual, partnership, corporation, 
or association. 

‘ee That there is hereby established a board to be known as 
the Federal Narcotics Control Board ' and to be composed of th 
retary of State, the Secretary of the reel and the Secretary of 
Commerce. Except as otherwise provideg in this act or by other law, 
the administration of this act is vested in the Department of the 


Treasury. 
the 92 That it is unlawful to import or bring any narcotic drug into 


necessity of 
2), if 
tates 


ch sections, or 
ali be 


vative, or preparation of opium, coca leaves, or | 
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hereafter enacted which are amendatory of, or in substitution for, such 


sections, 

f) Whenever on trial for a violation of subdivision (e) the defend- 
ant is shown to have or to have had possession of the narcotic drug, 
such possession shall be deemed sufficient evidence to authorize conyic- 
tion, unless defendant explains the possession to the satisfaction ot 


the jury. 

“(g) The master of any vessel or other water craft, or a person in 
char: of a railroad car or other vehicle, shall not be liable under 
subdivision (e) if he satisfies the jury that he had no knowledge of 
and used due iligence to prevent the proie of the narcotic drug in 
or on such vessel, water craft, railroad car, or other vehicle; but the 
narcotic drug shall be seized, forfeited, and disposed of as provided 
in subdivision (d).“ 

Sec. 2. That sections 5 and 6 of such act of February 9, 1909, as 
amended, are amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 5. That no smoking opium or opium prepared for smoking 
shall be admitted into the United States or into any territory under 
its control or jurisdiction for transportation to another 2 
be transferred or e 484 from one to another vessel within 
any waters of the United States for immediate exportation or for any 
other purposes; and, except with the approval of the board, no other 
narcotic drug may be so admitted, transferred, or transshi, — 

“Sec. 6. (a) That it shall be unlawful for any person subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States Government to export or cause to be 
exported from the United States, or from territory under its control or 
jurisdiction, or from countries in which the United States exercises 
extraterritorial jurisdiction, any narcotic drug to any other country: 
Provided, That narcotic drugs (except smoking opium and opium pre- 

red for smoking, the exportation of which hereby absolutely pro- 

ibited) may be exported to a country only which has ratified and 
become a party to the convention and final protocol between the United 
States Government and other powers for the 3 of the abuses 
of opium and other d commonly known as the International Opium 
Convention of 1912, and then only if (1) such country has instituted 
and maintains, in conformity with that convention, a system, which the 
board deems adequate, of permits or licenses for the control of imports 
of such narcotic drugs; (2) the narcotic i is consigned to an author- 
ized permittee; and (3) there is furnished to the board proof, deemed 
adequate by it, that the narcotic drug is to be applied exclusively to 
tnadleal and legitimate uses within the country to which rted, that 
it will not be reexported from such country, and that there is an actual 
shortage of and a demand for the narcotic drug for medical and legiti- 
mate uses within such country. 

„(b) The Secretary of State shall request all foreign Governments to 
communicate through the diplomatic channels copies of the laws and 
regulations promulgated in their respective countries which prohibit or 
regulate the importation and shipment in transit of any narcotic drug 
and, when received, advise the board thereof. 

ee — 5 board e = 3.27 e oper regulations to carry 
into effect the authority ves n y ac 

Sec. 3. That section 8 of such act of February 9, 1909, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 8. (a) That a narcotic drug that is found upon a vessel arriv- 
ing at a port of the United States or territory under its control or 
E pe sae and is not shown upon the vessel's manifest, or that is 
anded from any such vessel without a permit first obtained from the 
collector of customs for that purpose, shall be , forfeited, and 
disposed of in the manner provided in subdivision (d) of section 2, and 
the master of the vessel shall be liable (1) if the narcotic drug is smok- 
ing opium, to a 53 of $25 an ounce, and (2) if any other narcotic 
drug, to a penalty equat to the value of the narcotic dru 

“(b) Such penalty shall constitute a lien upon 
be enforced by proceedings by libel in rem. Clearance of the yessel from 
a port of the United States may be withheld until the penalty is paid, 
or until there is deposited with the collector of customs at the port, a 
bond in a penal sum double the amount of the penalty, with sureties 
approved by the collector, and conditioned on the 8 of the pen- 
nity (or so much thereof as is not remitted by the Secretary of the 
Treasury) and of all costs and other expenses to the Government in 
proceedings for the recovery of the penalty, in case the master’s appli- 
cation for remission of the penalty is denied in whole or in part by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

“(c) The provisions of law for the mitigation and remission of penal- 
ties and forfeitures incurred for violations of the customs laws shall 
apply to penalties incurred for a violation of the provisions of this 
section." 

Sec. 4. That such act of February 9, 1909, as amended, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new section to read as follows: 

“Sec. 9. That this act may be cited as the ‘narcotic drugs import 
and export act.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was reported to the Senate, and the 
amendment was concurred in: 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


COLLECTION OF TAXES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Mr. JONES of Washington, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
eonsent out of order to report with amendments from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia the bill (S. 3565) relat- 
ing to the collection of taxes in the District of Columbia, and 
I submit a report (No. 702) thereon. I desire to say just 
this much about it. The bill simply provides for the payment 
of taxes twice a year in the District of Columbia instead of 
once a year as now, and it would be very helpful to meet the 
situation which confronts the District. The bill is urged by 
the District Commissioners. It is a short bill. If there is no 
objection, I would like to put it on its passage, and I ask 
unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I have no objection to 
the Senator reporting the bill at this time and putting it on 
the calendar, but I hope he will not undertake to call it up 
for consideration until we have had the reflection of publie 


g. 
the vessel which may 


sentiment in the District of Columbia with reference to it and 
have had some chance to consider it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Very well. I will ask that the 
bill go to the calendar. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 


APPOINTMENT OF POSTMASTERS IN TENNESSEE. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp certain letters which I have received 
from the Civil Service Commission, together with copies of let- 
ters which I wrote to them. Inasmuch as I had certain other 
letters with reference to the matter printed in the Recorp some 
days ago, I assured the commission that I would also have 
these incorporated in the RECORD. 


There being no objection the letters were ordered to be printed 
in the Rzconb, as follows: 


Marcu 15, 1922, 
Hon. Gongs R. WALES 


Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. O. 


My Dear Mr, WALES: Inclosed please find affidavit of G. R. Dickson, 
of Rutherford, Tenn., that explains itself. Please file this with the 
other popore. i í 

ery sincerely yours, 
KENNETH MCKELLAR. 


HOME EXCHANGE BANE, 
Rutherford, Tenn., October 21, 1922 (should be 1921). 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. 0. 


GÐNTLEMÐN : Knowing that J, W. Akin, of this place, is an applicant 
for postmaster at Rutherford, Tenn., and as he occupied the position 
of cashier of this bank for a term of two years, we feel that we are 
in a position to suggest a few reasons why his application should not 
have any consideration. 8 

Mr. Akin, While cashier of the Home Exchange Bank, developed to 
be a financial supporter of the local bootleggers by undertaking to 
“ carry checks as cash items” on these irresponsible parties who had 
no funds in the bank whatever, and on one occasion he was caught 
by an official of this bank in substituting a worthless “ bootlegger 
check ay currency in the bank, and was threatened with immediate 

His actions showed distinct evidence that he was a participator in 
the bootlegging profits, and many other similar acts of underhand 
graft such as buying war savings stamps during the war from citi- 
zens and patrons of the bank at below par, by discouraging them as 
to their real value, and then cashing them at value. 

Mr. Akin was dismissed without honor by an overwhelming vote of 
the stockholders of this bank. Mr. Akin also represented the Con- 
tinental Fire Insurance Co. at this place, and for reasons of this kind 
his bondsmen withdrew from his bond. He represented an estate 
here as trustee, and his bondsmen withdrew from his bond. These facts 
can be substantiated by addressing the county court clerk, Hon. J. H. 
Burress, Trenton, Tenn. 

On general principles he is disliked by both political parties, and has 
made himself repulsive to the people of this community. His appoint- 
ment as postmaster would meet with an overwhelming disfavor. 

I wish to say further that Mrs. Claris E. „ while working for 
this bank, was a partie with her husband, John W. Akin, in buying war 
savings stamps from the public and the proceeds were deposited to 
John W. Akin's credit. 


G. R. Dickson, 
(Notary’s certificate attached, signed by Broeck Cummings, N. P.) 


UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., March 17, 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 


* 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. a 

My Dear SENATOR MCKELLAR: I beg to 5 
letters of March 14 and 15 inclosing copies of affidavits 
Davidson and Mr. G. R. Dickson, of Rutherford, Tenn., in regard to 
the examination of Mrs. Claris E. Akin for postmaster for tha place. 

The post office at Rutherford, Tenn., is a third class, at which the 
salary of the postmaster is $1,600 per annum. The examination con- 
sists of the subjects of (1) accounts and arithmetic, (2) penmanship, 
>) letter writing, and (4) business training, experience, and fitness. 

he examination was originally held there on August 13, 1921. 

In addition to Mrs. in, there were several other competitors in 
the examination, including her husband, John W. Akin. rs. Akin 
attained Ties in the written a eee as follows: (1) Accounts and 
arithmetic, 100; (2) penmanship, 82; (3) letter writing, 78. 

The papers of ali candidates were rated and based upon the evidence 
obtained as a result of questionnaires sent by mall to references of all 
the candidates and various citizens of the community listed in the com- 
mercial directory, Mrs. Akin and her husband were each assigned a rating 
of 40 on the subject of business training, experience, and fitness because 
some of the persons who filled out questionnaires involved Mrs. Akin 
with her husband in transactions unfavorably in connection with a 
bank. Mrs, Akin e from this first rating, and the commission 
decided, in order to do justice to all concerned, to send personal repre- 
sentatives there to make an investigation of all of the facts. An in- 
vestigation was 5 conducted there on December 17, 1921, the 
inspectors interviewing representative citizens of the community, 
among them Mr. G. R. Dickson, whose affidavit you forward with your 
letter. In regard to Mrs. Akin, all of the persons interviewed agreed 
that her character and standing in the community are good; that she 
is a capable, experienced woman, courteous and accommodating, and 
amply qualified ‘or the position of postmaster. In view of all-of the 
facts as ascertained in the personal investigation, the examiners rec- 
ommended that her rating be increased from 40 to 83 on the subject of 
business training, 5 and fitness, which was done, giving her 


receipt of your 
by Mr. Lyle W. 


a general average of 87.50 in the examination and placing her name at 
the head of the eligible list. No change was made in the ra of Jobn 
W. n, her husband. However, the ratings of several of the candi- 
dates were raised"as a result of the review on the evidence obtained in 
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the e investigation, The list of candidates and their ratings 
on the first examination by examiners was as follows: 
ELIGIBLES. 
Wi 1 fi ) cy SoS 
iliam W. Taylor (preference) — — 
Lowell C. R —— 83 Jihat 79. 23 
Terrance A. Bona.: 1 % ——T— — 
3 E. Meadows (preference) (4 !„!„!ĩ⸗„ͤ⸗„ e E — 
Eos a King (preference) led ESS AS LS Se DRS IO ES ea 0, 0 
INELIGIBLES 
Mrs. Claris B. Akin J ͤ ꝗ— lca | ON OD 
John W. Akin ooh TERESAS 56. 83 
11 58. 38 
ix M. Flowers. — —— 86. 38 
Joe Zaricor (preterence _-----_.-----------—- 65. 


The list made up after investigation and reexamination by the ex- 
aminers is as follows: 


ELIGIBLES, 

Mrs. Clarts E. Akin — 87.50 
William W. Taylor (preference 85. 

well C. Rickman (preference 82, 23 
Terrance A. Bone (preference) 81. 58 
Daniel BE. Meadows (preference — 7. 45 
Carlos King (preference) . 15. 05 
Lera Page —.— — . ͤ — t r 
33 18 ; INELIGIBLES, esii 
oe Zaricor (preferenee — $ 
Drew Rio I RES TRENTE Y NEEE TIERS EP IARI OM 62. 38 
Nein n...... ne ee — 


„7... SE 


John W. Akin 
Very respectfully, 


G. R. Wals, Commissioner. 
(Personal.) 
UNTIED STATES Civit SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., March 21, 1922. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 


United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator MCKELLAR? I notice that on pages 4587 and 4588 
of the Cononmssionat RECORD, covering yes session, certain 
statements are made by you involv ving the 8 or the Civil Service 
Commission. They cover three prineipal cases. 

As to the first.of these, you state that yon mea 8 the Civil Service 
Commission charges that you had already filed with the Senate against 
John W. Overall, 3 Republican Tation] committeeman for tne 
State of Tennessee, an and that because the Civil Service on 18 

eo entirely of Republicans and anyone can understand that 
— would not care whether civil-service positions were bought or sold 

no action im regard. te them. Yo = chawes agniast 
took no action in o them our e a 
relate to what you term “ trafficking in civil-servi 5 

1 fpe carefully gone over your letter dated Tu 
dressed to the oe Service Commission, and the o) 33 case you 
mention, is that of poa ibition officer in: the State of —— a posi- 
the. which is not the classified service. You were advised in the 

ommission’s letter of September 1, — in reply that such position 
is not in the 5 Caa service, and that the case therefore 


was not 

Your letter of A t-29; 1921. also referred incidentally to the ap- 
pointment of a ru carrier at Chea: Hill, Tenn., but gave no names 
and no testimony or evidence indica that any one of the three per- 
sons whose names had been certified to the department for considera- 
tion in filling the position had paid money to Overall for any pur- 

whatsoever. You were advised in the commission’s letter of 
: Renhembar 1, 1921, of the names of these three persons, and that the 

Gcpartment had not reported selection from among the three, and also 
were advised of the 8 of law and rules relating to trafficking 
in appointments, and that“ 3 facie case is submitted to the 
commiss! 5 of violation = the eral statutes, relating to trafficking 
or of the civil-service rules, the commission will submit it to the De- 
partment of Justice for prosecution or take such administrative action 
as may be appropriate.” 

The commission has not since heard from you in this connection, 
and your statement, therefore, on page 4132 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, as to failure to take action, is not in accord with the facts. 

8 2 case is mentioned on page 4132 of the Recorp, and re- 


residential postmaster examination for McKenzie, Tenn. 
P on . — into 3 N which was handled in the routine 
procedure of th in. ale, be glad to advise you of the facts 
within a few 


arch ti, 4133 of the Racor, I quote 
below the commission's letter iter aa — 7, 1922, giving you the facts: 
“My Damar Senaror McKeunar: beg to acknowledge receipt of 

ur letters of March 14 and_ 15, AO Si copies of affidavits by Mr. 
le W: vidson and Mr. G. R. Dickson, of Rutherford. Tenn., in 
Feer to the examination of Mrs. Claris E. Akin for postmaster for 


eee pe om office at 3 oe hw a snp class, at which the 

ere ris The examination con- 

and {i} } rete tray arithmetic. (2) penmanship, 

(8) letter writing, and (4) business training, experience, and fitness. 
The examination was originally held there on August 13, 1921. 

In addition to Mrs. Akin, there are several other competitors in 

ee, examination, including her husband, John W. Akin. Mrs. Akin 

(1) Accounts and 


5 — ti 6. 100 OO: (2 Nea Sane 825 374 tter writing, 7 78. 
e m: p, etter: w. 
‘he canary ch 2 — were rated 1 LADON the eyi- 


dence obtained as a resuit of 


ene aan by mail to refer 
ences of all the candidates an 


various citizens of the community 
listed in the commercial 88 Mrs. in and her husband were 
‘each assigned a rating of 40 on the N of business training, experi- 
ence, and fitness, because some of the persons who filled out ques- 
tionnaires: involved Mrs. Akin with her husband in transactions 
unfavorably, In connection with a bank, Mrs. Akin appealed from this 

the commission decided, in order to do justice to all 


rsonal representatives there to make an 2 — 
facts. 


tigation: of all of the in was a gly 
ducted there on December 17, 1921, the inspectors interviewing 45 
representative citizens of the community, among th Mr. R. Dick- 


regard to Mrs. 


all of the persons interviewed agreed that her character and 


canang 9 the communi re good; 
urteous and 3 


position of postmaster. ag W of a 


that sne isa 8 


and ampl 
of the facts as ase 
rs recommended that her ratin 


— increased from 40 to 8 to 83 0 — {he aut sabject of business training, expe: 


of 
the 


Sah ae and fitness, which was done, giving her a general ay 

T. the examination and placing her name at the head o 

elle list. No change was made 10 the rating of John W.“ 
ushand. Howey 


sonal in tion. ‘The list o their ratings on the 
first examination by examiners was as ä 
ELIGIBLES. 

William W. kman 

Lowell C. 
— E 
Lera P 
Carlos 

Claris H. Akin 

John W. 
Drew 


The list made up after investigation and reaxamitnation Dy. i by the ex- 
aminers is as follows: 
ELIGIBLES, 


Mrs. Claris E. Akin 
William 


8 . — eee eee 
INELIGIBLES, 
Joe 3 (preferenee) —— 68. 40 
Drew J. Rion--------~ — 62:38 
Felix W. Flowers. Sanne 57.88 
John: W ARI aa a a ia ———— 


G. R. Wares, Commissioner. 


in 
Akin, and these representative citizens. inclu ＋ 2 . G 
van "furnished you with an 
Mrs: Clar 


is N y 

representatives while at Rutherford por aatre ae e affidavit of Nr. 
kson that Mr. Akin apparently is not —.— type of citizen desired fou 

a but Mr. Dickson and all. o persons spoke high] 

rs. Akin. The ent, of course, 5 not obliged to select 
Akin, as two. other bles were certified with her, but it seemed cane 
to the apni that her experience as assistant postmaster and her 
pasos y Ueldies. ualifications clearly entitled her to a place an among the highest 
ree e 


I am.assured that now the matter is brought to your personal atten- 
tion, you will do the commission the common 5 — of having this 
letter presented to the Senate and printed in the RECORD; 


ery truly yours, 
G. R. Wates, Commissioner. 


Marca 24, 1922. 
Hon, GORGE R. WALES, 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 


My Drar Sin: Your letter of the 2ist received and noted. I will 
take pleasure in putting this in the Recorp and also put at the same 
time the charges I made to the commission in to the coe 
matter and your letter of refusal to take cognizance of the charges. 
7 judgment your explanation of the Rutherford matter is ‘wholly 

thout merit. It seems impossible on the face of it that 99 — examin- 
ing aids could have found that Mrs. Akin was entitled.to only 66 on 
the examination and 87.50 on the review of the 5 ot 
course, the inspector on the reexamination heard only one side of it. 
This is perfectly manifest. 

I am called out of the city to-morrow, but as soon as I get back I 
will — 45 the matter up and will be sure to have your letter go in the 


We sincerely yours, 
KENNETH MCRKELLAR: 
UNITED STATES CIVIL oe eres 27 
Washington, D. C., March £7. 
Hon, KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Drak Senator MCKELLAR: We beg to 3 receipt of 
your letter of March 24, 1922, in further relation to the examination 
for postmaster at Rutherford, Tenn., and to thank you for B thse ie Bo the 
suggestion in our letter of March 21 that such letter be p 
CORD. 


In your letter of March 24 you speak of our letter of refusal to 
take cognizance of charges you made to us in regard to the over 
matter. I shall appreciate it if you will 3 advise me pe her 
refer to our letter of 5 1, 1921, although I assume it 
be that letter, for I am not able to, gue any other of the sort. 2 5 
reference to your letter of Palins Sa AET 1921, yos will note moat the 
specifie case you mention ot rohibiti on officer, and our 
letter of September 1, 1921, we poin out that appointment 10 the 
pees of prohibition officer is by statute entirely outside our jurisdic- 


Hoje endeavored in our letter to you of March 21, 1922, to make 
clear the fact that the only reason that Mrs. Akin failed of attaining 
gibles on the first rating was because some 

by mail — to to involve Mrs, 

Akin. with her husband in transactions unfavorably in. connection th 
the bank, and that aceordingly: her: rating on the subject of business 
training, experience, and fitness, as in other cases of al unfitness 
because of 8 honesty. had been made as low as 40. Upon 


Mrs. Akin's appeal from this action the commission, as in other such 


qualified for the 
ertained in 
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cases and in order to do justice to all 8 sent 9 repre- 
sentatives to Rutherford for the se facts. 
The result of this in tion, whi dagen the testimon of 13 

resentative citizens of the community, showed that Mrs. in had 


f 40 on the subject of business 


suffered an injustice in the ratifg o 
trai 13 representative citi- 
and standing in the 


I am sorry that I can not agree with you that the investigators in 
the personal examination heard only one e of the case, 
13 witnesses were ee of the 8 and leading 
and business men of the 5 as was previow 
vee ag Nektaro TARS Phin was G. R. 8 t 
er e perso! elenden 0 e case 
. action taken in Mr. Akin's case. 
* Very sincerely yours, 
G. R. WALES, Commissioner. 


UNITED STATES. CIVIL. Service. COMMISSIO 
Washington, D. C., April 5. 1922. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLA 
United States "henate.. 

My Dear Senator McKentan: The commission has been awaiting 

publication In the CONGRESSIONAL — 8 of its letter to vou under date 

of March 21, 1922, which you stated in your letter of March 24 would 
be so published ; but inquiries at the Capitol indicate that you are still 
absent from the city. 

In our letter of March 21 we stated that we would advise you of the 
facts connected with the examination for presidential postmaster at 
McKenzie, Tenn. They are a follows: 

The Post Office Departm: 


vacancy or tember 24, 

The salar: 1,900 seg ay f laced the office 
within the t e and a n that was an- 
nounced included 50 per cent written ests and 30 per cent business 
training, experience, and fitness.” 5 e examination resulted as 
follows: 

General 
average 
(per cent), 
Paul M. Ware (pre reference; includes a bonus of 5 per cent 86. 25 
Jack H. Marsha phe pene: includes a bonus of 5 cent) 84.25 
James W. Marshall (preference ; includes a bonus of 5 per cent) 80. 93 
8 F REN aan E eh —. A ene 7. 95 

Henry G. Snead — — includes a bonus of 5 per cent) — 83 

Dr sos ee ee 4.75 


Andrew: rest o ͤ8˙j! — —ͤ—dU 85. 30 
Under the former administration the Post Office Department held 
that it was within its discretion, when am office was ced from the 
third class to the second class, to call for a new examination under the 
somewhat different standards for the latter class of office. In ex- 
planation of this it may be stated that at third-class offices the post- 
master has considerable clerical work to perform and must himself 
handle the finances of the office, and for this reason the written tests 
are given; whereas in the second-elass office and the first-class office the 
duties become more and more 9 and executive, with less 
personal clerical work, =e the office grows larger. 
Acting under this practice of the former N the Post 
Office Department ad the commission that the f the post- 
. Inastersh A Bg Res MEROS, Tenn., had been 5 to $ 800. — — 
making it -class office, and requested t new examinati 
be held . e Standard for a second-class e 
In view of this long-standing practice the request of the 3 
was complied with, and examination announced, for March 14, 1922, 


without the case being brought to the personal attention of the com- 
missioners, 5 as i E come to the attention of the commis- 
sloners that the fi tion had ted in several well-qualified 
eae it took che pico with 1 Post Office rtment and has 

celed the second exam the results of the examination, 
namely, September 24.10 1921. recertified to the Post Office De- 
* truly G. R. W 

ery yours, i ALES 
Commissioner, 


August 29, 1921. 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sins: I prefer the following charges against John W. Overall: 
FIRST. 


te shea resolution is as follows: 
esolved, That “the Post Office Committee of the Senate be, and 
authorized and instructed to investigate the alleged viola- 
> ies civibservice act and the alleged selling or trafficking in 
Federal, offices in Tennessee by John W. Overall, Republican national 
committeeman and alleged referee in patronage matters in that State.“ 
SECOND. 
I call your attention to the following letter: 
NASHVILLE, TENN., May 22, 1921. 
Dran DUDLEY: I have been on the road for four weeks, and I 
am in for to-day. Was out to see Mr. Overall last night and 3 
1 to him it would be nice for his friends for him to be in W. 
— looking after us fellows he had indorsed and was going to in- 
, and I suggest we should chip in and pay his ses, and I, 
ror one, would be glad to do so. I am writing to several I know he is 
Erer to indorse and asking them if they like it to write Mr. 
erall, stating to him I had su pa this and inclose check for 


small amount if they felt like it. mone 
55 on oe = 
ht. pay your amount. I know 


good 
t, and if you feel able to kick in, Ir it i 
If he fails to indorse you I rte x 
positively he is going to put you over when the. time comes if he can, 
a it is a 20-to-1 bet he can. 


However, do as 05 think: best. I never mentioned to him wh 
was going to write to. With best wishes, anes 
our friend, Tom P. May, 


an applicant for 
. — ip at Ashland City. He was . — interested — ms 
appointment of = rural See 5 > — a Me 
. eap etter of May was w 
from Mr. Overall's office in cgi and his manager of that 
office. It was written after a with Mr. erall, 3 out at 
his house in Nashville. y be talked about the letter he ex- 
pected to write to secure these contributions for * 


I call your 
attention to the last sentence of the letter, “I never mentioned 


not only written b; „Ov. t but it was written from 
Overall’s office in eens er a conference with Mr. Overall 
en the subject, and evidently “afta full upon the part of Mr. 


“Tiny, mak 
3 The only Umitation that Mr. 

was I never mentioned to him who I was going to write to.“ 
The relationship between May and Overall is most important, because 
the letter is just as much Overall's letter and more than it is 
May's letter. It was written after full consaltation. It sm written 

the full approval, and it brought the checks which Mr. Overall 
accepted, as he self admits, as will be shown hereinafter, 


THIRD, 

In response the foregoing letter on July 5, 1921 Mr. Shivers 
wrote the following letter to Overall: 

AsHbanp, CITY, TENN., July 5, 1921, 


Hon. Jonn W. OVERALL, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


My Duar Sim: I am in reeei TTT 
to you in order to take care of your 
loking after our — 
1 . 

I realize that at is 


post 
Examination was held for this vacan 4, ‘and I under- 
— that the applicants have just recent . their grades, 
Please let me hear from you as soon as — * after receiving refer- 
ence to is matter. 

With kindest personal regards, 
Very respectfully, 
ney J. SHIVERS, 


DUD 
Chairman Republican Executive Committee Cheatham County 
and Member Sizth Congressional Committee. 


It will be ae that at Shivers me core writing to Mr. Overall 
nearly six weeks. Why, it is not Perhaps Shivers wanted 
to investigate and see whether he coal get his office or not before 
he gave up ae 7 At all events, he in have satisfied himself, 
because on yJ he sent the check 


reciation ” for the office he expected to com 
s letter, I am in some doubt as to whether Mr. Shivers 
5 or “app ation’ of the Ashland 
ee in or the Chapel Hill rural carrier, 


rfectly evident that Mr. 

Shivers did not consider that he was i giving 2 55 to the * 
national campaign n He took at word and 

$ ces, 


H for the office or for the two 8 0 


FOURTH. 


That Mr. Overall understood the matter perfectly, that he under- 
stood that Mr. Rog i was acting for him in 9 this money, and 
that Mr. May had explained the situation to him, perfectly appar- 
ent from the 8 letter: 

NASHVILLE, TENN., July 7, 1921. 
Mr. DUDLEY J. SHIVERS 
Ashland and Gify, et 


Hill, Tenn., has 
yen erhaps, as gona know, 
Deen Tarvi to me tħe 8 having ighest grades, and I am 
allowed to select one from the three for appointment 
Whenever this appointment is referred to me I will consult you about 
the matter and appoint any one of the eligibles that you may desire. 
Yours very truly, — 


Jon 
Republican National . 


Mr. Overall knew that Shivers was an applicant for the Ashland — — 
post office. He knew that Shivers had a nd that he wanted to 

rural carrier. Shivers had written to him tbat his letter inclosing 310 
was in answer to a letter from Tom P. y, from rall's own 
office. There can not be any question, after reading this letter, that Mr. 
a understood eat situation i pertectiy; ratified: it, one confirmed 

if he had not i gated He received the mon agreed to 
appoint the rural pee . He said that he wanes 
any one of the eligibles that you (meaning Shivers) may d In 
other words, he had received Shivers’s money, recelpted for it, and was 


fie to give the —_ to whomsoever Shivers wanted to have it. In 
is way agent, M r. May, would not have to return the money under 
his agreement, 


A more barefaced trafficking in petty Federal offices has never come 
to my notice, and I am sure it has never come to the notice of you or 
any member of the committee. 


In this connection I call your expecta attention to pages 7 and 8, 
section 47, of Instructions to Appl ts for Rural Carrier Examina- 
tonn as follows: 

In all cases selections shall be made with sole reference to merit 
and fitness and without 2 to political considerations. No inguiry 
shall be made as to the political or religious — or affiliations of 
ble, and no recommendation in any way based thereon shall be 
received, considered, or filed by any officer concerned in making selec- 
tions or ap ointments. Any such recommendation in writing forwarded 
to any such officer shall be at once returned to the writer, with atten- 


any eli 


} 


department has , 
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tion inyited to the purport of this order, and attention hereto shall be 


similarly directed in connection with any verbal recommendation, Where 
it is found that there has been a violation of these provisions by any 
officer concerned in making selections or appointments, such fact shall 
be cause for the immediate removal of such officer from the service, and 
the commission shall make prompt report of any such case for appro- 
priate action to the Postmaster General, or as to presiden ap- 
pointe to the President. The Sere of the rural carrier con- 
cerned, if effected, shall be canceled.” 

I want to call your attention to section 33, on page 5 of the 
civil service instructions, which is as follows: ` 

“All contracts which involve traffic in public office are illegal, and 
any consideration paid or accepted or offered or agreed to be paid or 
accepted to induce the resignation of a public officer, or to secure his 
influence in procuring or 8 Bet procure any appointive office or place 
from the Government of the United States or from any officer of de- 
partment thereof has been held to constitute bribery and is a felony, 
rendering both the briber and the person bribed punishable under sec- 
tion 112 or other sections of the Criminal Code of the United States.” 

The foregoing transactions are shocking violations of the spirit, if not 
the letter, of these rules. It not ony involves trafficking in public 
office but it is an illegal sale of offices by Mr. Overall. In this connec- 
tion I will say that on August 29 I wrote a letter to the Civil Service 
Commission calling attention to these facts. 


SIXTH. 


Mr. Overall, after a disclosure of these letters by me in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, came to 5 and gave out an interview, 
which was taken down by Jesse 8. Cottrell, of Washington, correspond- 
ent of the Nashville Banner. In this interview, on August 15, Mr. 
Cottrell thus quotes Mr. Overall: 

“That Colonel Overall is disturbed over the publicity that has been 
given of what he terms „ letters and misconstrued state- 
ments is evident, and he so admits, but he says he will go before any 
tribunal or committee and gladly tell all about the situation. 2 

“To-day he talked freely, clarifying the statement issued in Nash- 
ville considerably. He says he set about, several months ago, to col- 
lect the deficit of $14,000 asked of Tennessee Republicans by the 
national committee, and did so, and has paid it, and that a small 
balance remains in banks at Nashville and Memphis which is carried 
for actual expenses of the Republican organization in Tennessee. Re- 
cently while he was on his farm, with instructions that he did not 
under any circumstances desire to handle matters politically or of a 
business nature, Tom May, State treasurer—of the Republican com- 
mittee—sent letters to Republicans over the State, asking for a collec- 
tion, saying that he thought it would be a generous thing for them to 
Le ac E to pay the expenses of Colonel Overall to Washington at 
various es. 

You will note that the May letter, first quoted above, absolutely con- 
tradicts Mr. Overall on this subject. Mr. May writes to an applicant 
for the post office at Ashland Ci ji and says to him: “If he—meaning 
Overall falls to indorse you, I will pay your amount,” In other words, 
Mr. May says that after going 112 and talking to Mr. Overall in his 
home about the matter, that r. Overall does not get the office for 
this applicant that he, May, will refund the applicant's contribution. 
You must recall the gest between May and Overall. They are 
employees of the same political committee, Mr. May beink under Mr. 
Overall. The two talked the question over, and Mr. 25 writes to 
this and other applicants for offices in Tennessee, in which he asks 
them to contribute, not to the campaign fund, but to Mr. Overall's 
expenses to Washington. -The applicant sent the money to Mr. Overall 
with this distinct understanding with his agent, Mr. May. In other 
words, Ove is to deliver the goods or the money is to be re- 
funded by his agent, Mr. May. 5 

If this is not a barter and sale of offices, if this is not trafficking in 
office, if this is not the use of political influence in securing civil-service 
positions, then I would be glad to know what it is and what is con- 
sidered trafficking in public office. 

SEVENTH, 


Mr. Cottrell then further quotes Mr. Overall in said published article: 

“Colonel Overall was entirely ignorant of this (May's writing to 
these applicants), he says, and when five or six checks came in, rang- 
ing from $5 to $25, he simply indorsed them as national committeeman 
and had them placed to his credit as such, where the funds now are, 
thinking they were to meet any future amount charged as a deficit and 
to ae expenses, since small sums were coming in at intervals through- 
out the year.” 

We thus have the evidence that Mr. Overall accepted this check; 
that he still holds this and other checks from other applicants for civil- 
service positions in Tennessee. There has been no refunding of the 
money, and it is immaterial whether the money was collected for Mr. 
Overall personally or for his expenses to Washington, or as contribu- 
tions to the Republican campaign fund. In any event, it is a corrupt 
transaction, and under no circumstances, I submit, should the Civil 
Service Commission permit an office, however humble it may be, to go 
to this man who seems to have had Mr. Overall's indorsement, or to auy 
other man having his indorsement. From a civil-service standpoint, 
owing to the inhibitions against the use of political influence contained 
in its rules, the transaction is more corrupt if the money thus obtained 
was used for political purposes than if it went to Mr. Overall personally. 

EIGHTH. 


Again 2 from Mr. Cottrell’s published article, Mr. Overall 
is quoted as follows: 

“Not until the Dear Dudley letter began to be talked of and had 
been shown did he know what was going on, and then he immediately 
notified Mr, May to cease absolutely such requests.” 

In other words, no question was asked about these checks, no in- 
vestigation was made T Mr. Overall, though he had talked it over 
with Mr. May, until the letters became more or less public, It will be 
recalled that the letters were dated July 5 and 7. In this connection 
Mr. erall convicts himself. He says that as soon as he learned 
that these letters were bei sent out by Mr. May to applicants for 
civil-service positions and checks were coming in in answer to such 
letters of Mr. May he 8 gave instructions to Mr. May to 
cease absolutely such requests. If the requests were right, why did 
he give Mr. May these instructions? If it was right to receive this 
money, vag did he not continue to receive it? If it was right for him 
to sell his influence in the Ashland City post-office matter or the Chapel 
Hill rural carrier matter for $10, why isn't it right for him to sell 
his influence for all other positions of like kind in Tennessee? Eyi- 
dently Mr. Overall came to the conclusion it was wrong after it had 
been found out or he would not have directed Mr. May to cease abso- 
lutely such requests. Of course he knew it was wrong, and everybody 


knows it is wrong, and no clvil-service office should be disposed of in 

this way. But it will be noted that while Mr. Overall stopped the 

practice he did nct refund the moneys that had already been collected. 
NINTH, 

To Mr. Lewis, the correspondent of the Knoxville Sentinel, Mr. 
Overall said for publication: 

“In a few instances I bave received contributions from applicants 
for office which I have invariably applied to the deficit account, these 
checks having been sent to defray my expense to Washington, and they 
were likewise applied to the deficit.” 

It is thus seen that there could be no question about Mr. Overall re- 
ceiving the money. The checks that passed through the Broadway 
National Bank of Nashville contain his indorsemerit, John W. Overall, 
N. C.” This admission further makes it apparent that the contribu- 
tions came from applicants for office. Mr. erall uses these words: 
“TI have received contributions from applicants for office.” 

Why is Mr. Overall, a member of the National Republican Commit- 
tee, receiving contributions from ciyil-service applicants for office? It 
is perfectly apparent from these statements of Mr. Overall that civil- 
service appointments in Tennessee are going to the applicants who send 
the money to him and not as a result of any civil-service examination 
55 ane be held under the auspices of the Civil Service Commission 

own there. 


TENTH, 5 


A man by the name of Bond Harmon, of Memphis, Tenn., wanted to 
be prohibition officer. He went to Mr. C. B. Quinn, of Memphis. Mr. 
Harmon likewise made a contribution of $10 to the deficit, giving the 
money to Mr. Quinn. On June 29, 1921, Mr, Harmon received the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. Quinn: 


Dran BOND: I am returning the $10 you gave me for the deficit I 
am collecting for the national committee and which you so kindly gave 
me. I can’t support 8 for prohibition officer—for reasons 
best known to us both. I appreciate what you have done for me and 
will reciprocate when I can. Am sorry matters have so shaped. 


Yours truly, C. B. 0 
. B. QUINN. 


As to this matter the Knoxville Sentinel of August 15, in the article 
above referred to, quotes Mr. Overall as saying: 

“In regard to the Bond Harmon check at Memphis, I know absolutely 
nothing about it. I am informed that Quinn collected the $10 from 
Bond Harmon, applyin it to his subscription on the deficit fund. 
Quinn had subser $100 to the fund. I said I thonght he had been 
overgenerous and suggested that he collect among his friends money to 
eut down his subscription, and this check, I understand, was so applied.” 

So that it seems that Mr. Quinn was doing in Memphis what Mr. 
May was doing in Nashville, to wit, taking up a collection from appli- 
cants for office. In this statement Mr. Overall says that he suggested 
to Mr. Quinn that he collect among his friends. In Mr. May's case 
he said he did not know Mr. May was going to do it. Evidently 
Mr. Overall could not indorse Mr. Harmon, and so the $10 was re- 
turned to him. 


ELEVENTH. 


In vg © 1920, a rural-route carrier living at Smithville, 
which is In Dekalb County, was carrying the mail from Watertown, in 
Wilson County, to Smithville over a tollgate road owned by said John 
W. Overall. hile driving to Smithville the carrier's horse fell through 
a bridge, and almost killed himself and threw the carrier out of the 
buggy and lacerated his arm and injured him very greatly, the arm 
becoming so inflamed that at one time it looked as if it was very 
serious. The carrier brought suit against Overall for damages, and 
thereupon Overall sent his agent to the carrier, and this agent told 
the carrier that if he did not withdraw his suit against Overall that 
Overall would have the department to discharge him, that he had it 
within his power to do so. Overall had refused to pay for the horse 
hire while the horse was laid up and refused to make any reparation, 
The carrier,’ being a poor man and dependent upon his carrier's posi- 
tion for a livelihood for himself and family, was compelled to dismiss 
ae ear in order to hold his place. These facts will be substantiated 

y proof. 


Tenn., 


TWELFTH, 


Complaints haye come in to me that he had a nonresident appointed 
postmaster at Gallatin, Tenn., notwithstanding the fact that there 
were seyeral excellent Republican applicants for the place who were 
residents of Gallatin. A mass meeting of citizens generally was held in 
Gallatin to protest against the Sproles of a nonresident post- 
master at this place. Complaints bave also come from Lewisburg, in 
Marshall County, where the postmaster was appointed at the instiga- 
tion of Overall; and also at Waynesboro, in Wayne County, where Mr. 
Overall's appointee, it was claimed, was under indictment. Also, com- 
pinat has been made respecting the appointment of rural carrier at 

urfreesboro. 

These complaints which I have and will furnish to the committee, 
for the most part have come from Republicans, 

THIRTEENTH, 


Prominent Republicans all over the State have openly and in man 
cases through the newspapers stated that there should be an investi- 

tion and the matter sifted to the bottom, Four of the five Republican 

‘ongressmen in the State have given out interviews about these letters, 
in which interviews they have stated that there should be an investi- 
gation. Congressman Scorr made the following statement: 

“If what has been reported in the newspapers is true with reference 
to certain members of the Republican organization in Tennessee, the 
matter should be immediately investigated. The Republicans of Tennes- 
see can not afford to let conditions of this character go unchallenged. 
Out of fairness to the accused, I would suggest that the State executive 
committee should be reconvened and a special committee designated to 
investigate these charges, If found untrue, the accused should be yin- 
dicated, and if found guilty, resignation immediately demanded.” 

8 Crouse, of the fourth district, made the following state- 
ment: 

“The resolution introduced by Senator MCKELLAR was only called to 
my attention at a late hour last night, and having no knowledge of the 
facts upon which the charges are predicated, I hesitate to comment 
thereon further than to cand that it is inconceivable to me that anyone 
connected with the Republican organization of Tennessee would in an 

wise be influenced in his recommendations of various applicants, and 

truly hope that when the facts are all made to appear that this matter 
will be cleared up to tbe entire satisfaction of all concerned, Whatever 
the facts may be. the charge is of such a character as demands a 8 y 
investigation in order that, if false, the accused may be vindicated, and 
if found to be true, that the Republican Party, with its hundreds and 
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thousands of active leaders in different parts of the State, may be 
purged of any complicity in or countenance of such unworthy tac 75 
eee Reece, of the first district, gave out the following 
ent: 


ests of the par its there be an investigation of 
these reports oon! ro . My district is not locally con- 
cerned in the situation, but in the interest of the party in Tennessee 
we can not afford to — this matter by unnoticed. In pant es party 
8 demands an investigation, and I hope that such be held 
at once.” . 

Congressman Brown, of the third district, stated as follows: 

122. ve read the resolution introduced in by Senator 


the Senate 
McK&LLAR, and some of the newspaper publications, This resolution, 
of course, has no reference to t offices in the five congressional dis- 
tricts yg heap in Congress by Republican Congressmen, because Mr. 
Overall has no connection with the distribution of such patron in 
As I und Mr. Overall has been acting as 
of making recommendations with 


or b 

thority, and I am sure that such an investigation will not disclose any 
effort by Mr. Overall to 5 his political influence.” 

ens ae Mr. Overall himselt 

e public: 

a have wired to Washington requesting a thorough examination of 
the cha preferred against me by Senator MCKRLLAR and have also 
requested our State chairman, Mr. Gore, to call the State committee 
together and to make a thorough examination of the State.” 

hus it will be seen that four out of the five Republican Congressmen 
Tennessee, and Mr. Overall himself, desire an investigation. 


FOURTEENTH. 


he alleges, , whereby he 
to Wash 


rt, even under the barter and sale sys 
shown to exist. Mr. Overall could sit in his office at Nashville or in 
his home at Nashville and select for appointment these civyil-service 
applicants just as well as he could do it in Washington, and perha 
better. Of course, the statement that it is for expense money to Wash- 
ington is a subterfuge, and the statement that it was to make up a 
deficit of the national committee is untrue, as shown in the sixth 
paragraph hereof by the admission of Mr. erall himself, who says 
that such deficit had already been paid. But to whomsoever the money 
was to go, it was a corrupt collection of money, admittedly from ap- 
plicants for office; and it has never been restored nor have the re- 
celvers of the money been punished. 

s, I am simply repeating charges already 
widely published in my State. I make them in the interest of an 
honest administration of the civil-service and other Iaws and in the 
reventing a further corrupt trafficking in public offices in my 


In making these ch: 


KENNETH MCKELLAR. 
ELECTION OF SENATORS. 

Mr. MoKELLAR. I enter a motion to discharge the Com- 
mittee on Rules from the further consideration of Senate reso- 
lution 289, adding to the Standing Rules of the Senate a rule 
relative to statements of receipts and expenditures of candi- 
dates for nomination or election for United States Senator. 
I understand that the motion will go over under the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion will be entered. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened; and (at 10 o’clock 
and 15 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously 
made, took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, May 13, 1922, 
at 11 o*clock a. m. 


NOMINATION. 
Executive nomination received by the Senate May 12 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 
Thomas J. Kennamer, of Alabama, to be United States mar- 
shal, northern district of Alabama, vice Henry A. Skeggs, whose 
term expires May 18, 1922. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Eæecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 12 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
MEMBER oF THE FEDERAL Farm Loan BOARD. 
A Robert A. Cooper to be a member of the Federal Farm Loan 
oard. 


COMMISSIONER OF FISH AND FISHERIES, 
Henry O'Malley to be Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries. 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC Moneys. | 
Peter G. Johnston to be receiver of public moneys at Black- 
foot, Idaho. ` 
POSTMASTERS. 
William F. Hanell, Patterson. 
William E. Edwards, Westmoreland. 
FLORIDA. 
Thomas Roden, Fort Pierce. 
Rhea W. Pherigo, Kissimmee. 
IDAHO. 
Charles ©. Henderson, Kamiah. 
ILLINOIS. 
Arthur L. Patterson, Grayville. 
5 LOUISIANA. 
John A. Moody, Cotton Valley. 
Moses Biggs, Grayson. 
Maggie E. Jones, Ringgold. 
NEW YORK. 
G. Frank Van Keuren, Allaben. 
Hattie D, Lyon, East Setauket. 
Annabel Wood, Hilton. 
Anna M. Auch Moedy, Rosendale. 
Andrew Wishart, Setauket. 
TEXAS, 
Hubert L. Ford, Bellevue. 
John W. Robbins, Clyde. 
William W. Sloan, Falfurrias. 
George P. Harden, Groom. 
Alice M. Smith, Livingston. 
Joe H. Victery, New Willard. 
Walter C. Vickers, Omaha. 


VIRGINIA. 
William D. Austin, Buena Vista. 
WASHINGTON, 


Frank G. Sanford, Bucoda. 
Elva N. Hamilton, Mansfield. 


WITHDRAWAL. 
Beecutive nomination withdrawn from the Senate May 12, 1922. 
POSTMASTER, 
Charles A. Allen to be postmaster at Milaca, in the State of 
Minnesota. 


— 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Fruway, May 12, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon and was called to order by 
the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. WALSH. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: . 


Holy, holy, holy, Lord, God Almighty, we most gratefully 
acknowledge Thy providence to be as the rock of ages that has 
withstood the tests and testimonies of time. We bless Thee 
that the broken “ rock” shows us the best way to live, namely, 
the way of sacrifice and service. Be pleased to direct our Presi- 
dent with great wisdom. Be with the entire citizenship of our 
country, and strengthen it with a growing reverence for law 
and authority. Bless every life with great peace, and lead us 
in our deliberations. Through Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

READJUSTMENT OF THE PAY OF THE ARMY, NAVY, Ero. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resoive 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 10972. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 


of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKENZIE]. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. KRAUS. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided ; and there were—ayes 37, noes 6. 

Mr. KRAUS. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that there is no 
quorum present, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
makes the point that there is no quorum present. Evidently no 
quorum is present, The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees. Those in fayor of 
the motion that the House resolve itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union will, as their names 
are called, answer “ yea,” those opposed will answer “ nay,” and 
the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken, and there were—yeas 265, nays 2, 


not voting 162, as follows: 


YEAS—265. 

Ackerman Fairchild Larsen, Ga. Robsion 
Almon Fairfield Larson, Minn. Rodenberg 
Anderson Faust Lawrence Rogers 
Andrew, Mass. Favrot Layton ose 
Andrews, Nebr, Fenn Lazaro Rossdale 
Appleby Fess Leatherwood Rouse 
Aswell Fisher „Ga. Rueker 
Barbour Fordney Lehlbach Sabat h 
Bell Foster Lineberger Sandlin 
Benham Free Linthicum Schall 
Bird Freeman ndon Scott, Mich. 
Black French Longworth Scott, Tenn. 
Blakeney Frothingham Lowrey Shaw 
Bland, Ind. lier Luce Shelton 
Bland, Va. Fulmer Luhring Sinclair 
Bond Funk 808 Sinnott 
Bowers Gahn cClintic Smith, Idaho 
Bowling Gallivan McCormick Speaks 

x Garner McDuffie Spreul 
Brennan Garrett, Tenn. McKe 


nzie Stafford 
Brooks, III. Garrett, Tex. McLauzhlin, Mich. Steagall 
Brown, Tenn. Gensman McSwain Stedman 
Browne, Wis. Gernerd Madden Steenerson 
Buehanan Glynn Magee Stephens 
Bulwinkle Greene, Vt. Mapes Stoll 
Burroughs Griffin Michener Strong, Kans. 
Burtness Hadley Miller Summers, Wash, 
Burton Hammer Mills Sumners, Tex. 
Byrnes, S. C. Hardy, Colo, Milispaugh Swank 
Byrns, Tenn. Harrison Mondell Tague 
able Haugen Montague Taylor, N. J. 
Campbell, Kans. Hawes Montoya . 
Cannon Henry Moore, III. Ten Eyck 
Cantrill Herrick Moore, Va. Thomas 
Carew Hersey Moores, Ind. Thompson 
Carter Hickey Mott Iman 
Chalmers Hill Murphy Timberlake 
Chandler, N. Y. Himes Nelson, Me. Tincher 
Chandler, Okla. Hoch Nelson, A. P, Tinkham 
Chindblom Hogan Newton, Minn, Towner 
Christopherson Hooker Norton Tucker 
Clague Hukriede Ogden Tyson 
Clarke, N. Y Hull Oldfield Upshaw 
Clouse Husted Oliver Vaile 
‘odd Hutchinson Olpp Vestal 
Cole, Iowa Jacoway Overstreet Vinson 
Cole, Ohio Jefferis, Nebr. Padgett Volstead 
Collier Jeffers, Ala. Paige Vason 
Colton Johnson, Ky. Park, Ga. Watson 
Connally, Tex. Johnson, Miss, Parker, N. J Weaver 
Cooper, Ohio Johnson, Wash. Parks, Ark. Webster 
Cooper, Wis. Jones, Tex. Patterson, Mo. Wheeler 
Crowther Keller ‘ou White, Kans. 
Callen Kennedy Pringey White, Me 
Dale Ketcham Purnell Williams 
Dallinger Kincheloe Quin 6 Williamson 
al King Radcliffe Wilson 
Denison Kinkaid Raker Wise 
Doughton Kirkpatrick Ramseyer Woodruff 
Dowell Kissel Rankin Woods, Va. 
Drewry Kline, N. Y, Rayburn Wright 
Dunbar Kline, Pa, Reece Wyant 
Dunn Knutson Reed. W. Va. Yates 
Dupré Kraus Rhodes Young 
Echois Lampert Ricketts 
Elliott Lanham Roach 
Evans Lankford “Robertson 
NAYS—2. 
Huddleston Sisson 
d NOT VOTING—162, 
Ansorge Connolly, Pa. Gorman Kleczka 
Anthony Copley Gould Knight 
Arentz Coughlin Graham, III. Kopp 
Atkeson Crago Graham, Pa. Kreider 
Bacharach Cramton Green, Iowa Lunz 
Bankhead Crisp Greene, Mass. Langley 
Barkley Curry Griest Lea, Calif, 
Beck Darrow Hardy, Tex. Lee, N. Y 
Beedy Davis, Minn. Hawley Little 
Begg Davis, Tenn, Hayden n 
Bixler Dempsey Hays McArthur 
Blanton Dickinson Hicks McFadden 
Boies Dominick Hudspeth McLaughlin, Nebr, 
Brand Drane Humphreys McLaughlin, Pa. 
Briggs Driver Ireland McPherson 
Britten Dyer James MacGregor 
Brooks, Pa Edmonds Johnson, S. Dak, Maloney 
Burdick Ellis Jones, Pa. Mann 
Burke Fields Kahn Mansfeld 
Butler Fish Kearns Martin 
Campbell, Pa Fitzgerald Kelley, Mich, Mead 
Clark, Fla, Focht Kelly, Pa, Merritt 
Classon Frear Kendall Michaelson 
Cockran Gilbert Kless oore, Ohio 
Collins Goldsborough Kindred Morgan 
Connell Goodykoontz Kitchin Morin 


Mudd Ransle Smith, Mich. Underhill 
Nelson, J. M. Reavis. , Smithwick Vare 
Newton, Mo Reber Snell Voigt 
Nolan Reed, N. Y. Snyder ol 
O'Brien Riddick Stevenson Walters 
O'Connor Riordan Stiness Ward, N. Y. 
sborne Rosenbloom Strong, Pu. Ward, N. C. 
Parker, N. Y Ryan Sullivan Wingo 
Patterson, N. J. Sanders, Ind. Sweet Winslow 
Perkins Sanders, N, Y. Swing Wood, Ind. 
Perlman Sanders, Tex. Taylor, Ark. Woodyard 
Petersen Sears Taylor, Colo. Wurzbach 
Porter Shreve Taylor, Tenn. Zihlman 
Rainey, Ala. Siegel Tilson 
Rainey, III. Slemp Treadway 


So the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs; 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Treadway with Mr. Cockran. 

Mr, Dickinson with Mr, Briggs. 

Mr. Knight with Mr. Smithwick. 

Mr. Bixler with Mr. Goldsborough. 

Mr. McArthur with Mr. Bankhead. 

Mr. Shreye with Mr. Stevenson. 

Mr. Perlman with Mr. Hayden. 

Mr. Kleczka with Mr. Davis of Tennessee, 

Mr. Connell with Mr. Riordan. 

Mr. Smith of Michigan with Mr. O’Brien. 

Mr. Boies with Mr. Brand. 

Mr. Graham of Pennsylvania with Mr. Fields, 

Mr. Stiness with Mr. Humphreys. 

Mr. Kearns with Mr. Lea of California. 

Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Dominick, 

Mr. Beedy with Mr. Barkley. ` 

Mr. Fitzgerald with Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Coughlin with Mr. Driver, , 

Mr, Patterson of New Jersey with Mr. Wingo. 

Mr. Kahn with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 

Mr. Griest with Mr. Kindred. 

Mr. Perkins with Mr. Logan. 

Mr. Kendall with Mr. Drewry. 

Mr. Newton of Missouri with Mr. Crisp. 

Mr. Langley with Mr. Clark of Florida. 

Mr. Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Maloney with Mr. Hudspeth. 

Mr. Atkeson with Mr. O'Connor. 

Mr. Winslow with Mr. Sanders of Texas. 

Mr. McPherson with Mr. Kitchin. 

Mr. Kiess with Mr. Ward of North Carolina. 

Mr. Michaelson with Mr. Hardy of Texas. 

Mr. Sanders of New York with Mr. Collins. 

Mr. Butler with Mr. Rainey of Illinois. 

Mr. Reed of New York with Mr. Gilbert. 

Mr. Wurzbach with Mr. Blanton. 

Mr. Darrow with Mr, Mead. 

Mr. Gorman with Mr. Sears. 

Mr, Bacharach with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas, 

Mr. Osborne with Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Siegel with Mr. Kunz. 

Mr. Kopp with Mr. Campbell of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Volk with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A quorum is present. The 
Doorkeeper will open the doors. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 10972, with Mr. Towner in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the purpose of further 
considering the bill H. R. 10972, which the Clerk will report 
by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 10972) to readjust the pay and allowances of the 
commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Conve, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health 

ervice. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman. I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. STaFrorp: Strike out section 2 and insert in Her 
1 3 5 è 

“ SEC, 
mentioned in the title of this act who receive allowances for quarters 
5 . herein shall not receive any increase of pay for sea 
uty. 3 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, under existing law persons 
connected with the Navy and the Coast Guard Service are en- 


2. That any commissioned officer in any of the services’ 
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titled to 10 per cent additional pay while on sea duty. There 
is no additional pay allowed under existing law, so far as the 
Army is concerned, for field duty. The section reported by the 
committee attempts to reduce the pay for sea duty from 10 per 
cent to 3 per cent, The amendment that I propose is to elimi- 
nate entirely any pay for sea duty, 

Under existing law commissioned ottficers connected with the 
Navy and the Coast Guard Service receive no allowance for 
quarters. In this bill they receive allowance in addition to the 
$1,400 or more of increased pay—allowances ranging from the 
lowest grade, period 1, of $480 a year to $1,500 in some in- 
stances. We are giving that increased allowance for quarters 
to the Navy and to the Coast Guard Service, which they do not 
have to-day. 

We nre also giving them additional allowance for rations, 
amounting to several hundred dollars a year. Now, this pro- 
vision for teld duty in the Army is absolutely unworkable, and 
if you increase the puy, as you do or are doing in committee, 
not only the base pay, amounting in many instances to several 
thousand dollars, but adding to that allowances for quarters 
ranging from 5480 to $1.500, why should you increase their 
pay still more under the guise of sea and field duty? In the 
Postal Service, when you send men out in the Railway Mail 
Service you do not give them any additional pay for being away 
frou: their homes on field duty. In the inspectors’ service 
you do not provide anything additional to them for doing their 
duty away from their offices. The place of duty for the Coast 
Gard and for the Nayy Is on the sea. Seventy or eighty per 
cent of the offeers connected with the Navy perform their duty 
at sami. 

Now. let us be a little reasonable. If by this act we are 
ineressing the buse pay of all these Coast Guard ollicers aud 
naval eilicers several hundred dollars, and in some instances 
sovoral thousand dollars, and adding to that allowances for 
quarters in varying amounts ruining froni $43), the lowest, up 
to $1,500, which is going pretty far. why should the committee 
atteript te graft on the military service an extra percentage of 
pay for field duty when in war commissioned officers get an 
additional rating? When that emergency comes we can pro- 
vide for that just as we did in the late war. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
Field? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Under what condition does the 
Coast Guard get the additional allowance? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have taken the authority of those who 
have stated it on the floor that section 1571 is broad enough 
to cover that. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. I understand, if the gentleman will 
permit, that the ruling of the comptroller was to the effect that 
the Coast Guard might come under that, but I have never known 
of an Instance where the Coast Guard came in under it. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Tam gind the gentleman called that to my 
attention, We are giving the Coast Guard a higher increased 
pay than any other branch of the service, and yet it is proposed 
here to add to the pay of naval officers for sea duty a million 
dollars additional. The expeuse for quarters alone will run 
into several million dollars in allowances to naval officers. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
cousin has expired, 

Mr. STAFORD, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimons consent 
tu proces for five minutes longer in order to answer questions. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
ceitieman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, MCKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
tenan from Wisconsin a question, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will be clad to auswer. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Of course, the gentlenian heard my state- 
ment In connection with this question yesterday? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. I want to ask the gentleman if in his 
amendment he does not provide that naval officers at sea, not 
receiving commutation allowance, may have the right to draw 
5 per cent Sea duty? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. J understand that there is no person 
under this bill at sea or at home who, will not recelye commu- 
tation of quarters, 

Mr. McKENZIE. One moment. I do not understand that it 
is the gentleman's purpose to udd to this bill expenses which 
we do nòt incur. This bill provides that officers at seu without 
dependents shall not receive commutation of quarters, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I beg the gentleman's pardon. Every per- 
son, whether he has dependents or not, gets commutation of 
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quarters, both at sea and at home. I thought the gentleman 
Was nequainted with his own bill. Section 6 provides for an 
allowance for quarters to every person; and every person, 
whether he has a dependent or not, receives the minimum allow- 
ance of two rooms, at $20 per month each, or $40, namely, 8480 
a year. Will tle gentleman dispute that? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. If T understand the 
gentleman correctly, and if he will read to the end of the ste- 
tion, he will see the language “but no rental allowance shall 
be made to any officer without dependents by reason of his 
employment on field or sea duty.” 

Mr. STAFFORD, I notice that provision, yes; and I have 
that marked for elimination. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I am glad the gentleman 
has it marked. That provision as I read it is a saving clause 
only, so that no additional allowance for quarters will be 
granted him if he has no dependents by reason of his sea duty, 

Mr, STAFFORD-’ We are seeking by the proposed amend- 
ment to prevent any increase of pay being granted to any 
commissioned officer in the service who is receiving an allow- 
ance for quarters, Grant what the gentleman says is true. 
Nevertheless, does the committee contend that in addition to 
allowing them from $480 to $1,500 for quarters we are to add to 
that 5 per cent for pay? 

It is true that I should have preferred the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. BULWINKLE] yes- 
terday evening, but with the few Members here, it was not 
given that consideration which should have been given to it. 
I have drafted it in this form. If it is adopted you may rest 
assured it will be in the proper form, so that no one shall get 
you-duty pay who gets an allowance for quarters, 

Mr. EVANS. What does the gentleman propose to do as to 
field duty? 

Mr. STAFFORD, It eliminates field duty altogether. The 
members of the Army never receive anything for field duty. 

Mr. EVANS. Does the gentlemun’s amendment cure the difi- 
culty? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; it eliminates it entirely. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consi has again expired, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, there is very considerable 
doubt as to the advisability of a provision under which the 
Army is to receive an increase of 5 per cent for what is called 
field duty. It seems to me rather questionable as a matter of 
principle and quite impossible as u matter of administration. I 
think it would be very difficult, indeed, to draw any regulation. 
under the provisions of this section for that class of duty, The 
bill provides that field duty shall be defined for the purposes of 
this act as “service in mobilization.” Well, such services 
might be very temporary. 

Concentration, 


I do not know just what that Includes. It might be a service 
of u few days, Whatever concentration is, 
Instruction, 


Muny officers, including retired officers, are engaged in the 
work of instruction in educational instructions. Are they en- 
titled to field pay, 5 per cent? Undoubtedly they would be uu- 
der this language. 

Service in campaigns. 


Of course, if there is to be any field pay, that is the condition 
under which it would be justitied—service in campnigu. But 
it covers also service 

In simulated campaign or on the march. 


An organization leaves a post for a two, or three, or four, or 
five. or six day practice march, or it may from its post engage 
in a simulated campaign. Just when does the field pay begin 
and when does it end? It strikes me that unless the committee 
has it very clearly in mind how this provision shall be admin- 
istered, and can wake that very plain, we should be very slow 
in adopting a provision of this kind, This is entirely new, and 
not urged by the Army, as I understand, but for the purpose of 
equalizing, it is said, 

Mr. McKENZIE. Equalizing upward. 

Mr. MONDELL. We always equalize upward, neyer equalize 
downward. It is said it is for the purpose of equalizing con- 
ditions between the Army and the Navy. Now, I do not know 
enough about naval service to have a very clear idea as to 
whether the Navy should in time of peace haye 5 per cent or 
any per cent extra for sea duty. Iam very glad to listen to any 
argument gentlemen can make, but as the matter now appeals 
to me I do believe this provision for 5 per cent additional field 
pay for the Army is not only very questionable us a matter of 
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policy, but I believe it Is absolutely unworkable as a matter of 


practice and administration. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield to the gentieman from Vermont. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I quite agree with what the gen- 
teman has said, and I understand that the Army never so- 
licited this thing, but that it has been put in here in an attempt 
to equalize between the two services. But let us go back of 
that. Why would it not be the right idea to strike both out? 
Why should not a sailor go to sea? 

Mr. MONDOLL. That is his business, 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. A sailor should go to sea, just 
the same as a soldier should go into the field. That is his busi- 
ness. Why can we not equalize as between the two services by 
striking both out? 

Mr. MILLS. I think the gentleman from Vermont is right. 

Mr. MONDELL, I want to make clear my attitude in regard 
te this bill. We must have legislation on this subject. J desire 
to support. the committee, but I think it is incumbent upon the 
committee to prove the wisdom of every provision in their bill. 
I think this is of very doubtful wisdom. 

Mr, MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield 
to me? 

Mr. MONDELL. If I have the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous. consent to 
withdraw my amendment and submit in lieu thereof the fallow- 
ing, which will obviate all question as to the condition called 
to my attention by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
EyrzxNES]). I propose as a modification of my amendment to 
strike out section 2 and in lieu thereof insert the following: 

Sec. 2. That no commissioned officer, while on field or sea duty, shall 
receive any increase of his base pay by reason of such duty. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? Is that substi- 
tute necessary? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. That is just what I was going to 
ask. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; because under existing law nayal 
officers receive 10 per cent additional for sea duty, and there 
must be some positive enactment of law in order to rescind that 
legislative provision, 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, let the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin be reported. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the proposed modi- 
fication. 

The Clerk read os follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Srarrond: Strike out section 2 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 2. That no commissioned officer, while on field or sea duty, 
shall receive any increase of his base pay by reason of such duty.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman modi- 
fying his amendment? 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to lose the 
right to make a point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD, What is the point of order? 

Mr. PADGETT. That it is substantially what was voted 
down yesterday evening under the Bulwinkle amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is, Is there objection to the 
gentleman modifying his amendment? 

Mr. PADGETT. If I make no objection to the modification, 
does that preclude me from making my point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN, It does not. 

Mr. PADGETT. All right. 

. ThS CHAIRMAN. Is there ‘objection to the requested modil- 
cation ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PADGETT. Now, I make my point of order that this is 
substantially the same amendment that was voted down yester- 
day evening. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
PavGETT] makes the point of order that the amendment as now 
modified is the same amendment in substance that was voted 
down yesterday. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If there is any modification, as I take it, 
it is not for the Chair to pass upon the effect of the amendment, 
it has been ruled frequently that if there is any change in the 
n of the umendment, that is sufficient to make it in 
order. 

Mr. OLIVER. The amendment that the gentleman has offered 
would be absolutely meaningless, for the reason that you have 
no existing law that gives 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the point of order. 

Mr, MONDELL. I move, as a substitute for the amendment 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin, to strike out the paragraph, 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I make the point of order 
that that is the same amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. If no gentlemen desires to be heard, the 
Chair will rule on the point of order, 8 

The objection of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Papa- 
ETT] Is to the amendment to his amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. In the judgment of the Chair the point 
of order is not well taken. It is not in substance or in form 
like the one decided yesterday. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I have offered a substitute 
to strike out the section, and I understand the gentleman from 
South Carolina has made a point of order. 

Mr. BYRNDS of South Carolina. I did; that it is the same 
amendment that was considered and voted upon yesterday 
afternoon. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I was not present when the 
amendment was debated last evening, and so I am not informed 
as to the parliamentary situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is informed that there was no 
motion to simply strike out the section; the motion was to 
strike out the section and insert, so that point of order is not 
well taken. 

Mr. MONDELL. The point of order is overruled? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to take up 
the time of the committee, but it does seem to me very clear 
that the provisions of this section are questionable, of doubt- 
ful wisdom and propriety. I think they should go out. 

Mr. McKENZIN. Mr. Chairman, I wish simply to state that 
the committee in writing this section was trying to do what we 
believed the fair thing to both services. We put them on a 
parity; we cut down sea pay by 50 per cent. If it is the judg- 
ment of the House that this section should be eliminated from 
the bill, that is one thing. It would be logical to strike it out; 
but it is illogical and inconsistent to undertake to discriminate, 
as does the amendment of the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KING. What does the gentleman want? 

Mr. McK ENZIB. I am for the bill. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCKENZIE., Yes. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If the amendment of the 
8 from Wyoming should carry, the existing law will 
prevail. 

Mr. MCKENZIE, Certainly; and that is 10 per cent sea pay. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I would like to ask the gentleman from Illi- 
nois a question. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Did the committee give careful considera- 
tion to this particular phase of the pill? 

Mr. McKENZIE. We certainly did. 

Mr. KNUTSON. That is good enough for me. 

Mr. MONDELL. The committee has admitted that no one 
asked for this provision so far as the Army is concerned, and 
the reading of the paragraph itself makes it very clear that it 
would be utterly impossible to administer it, There is no ques- 
tion about that. 

Mr. NEW'TON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Les. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. As I understand, the committee 
provides for 5 per cent increase in pay for field service and does 
away with the 10 per cent additional pay for foreign service and 
sea service. 

Mr. McKENZIB. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIB. I will. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. If you are going to take away 
from the Army oflicer something you have not given him yet— 
the 5 per cent—why do you insist that the naval officer shall 
keep it? Where is the fairness in it? Both men are Supposed to 
go into the service for the sake of performing their duty, and 
when one goes to sea and the other goes into the field one gets 
something for it and the other does not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the modified amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May we have it again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the Clerk will read the 
amendment. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. McLAUGHLILN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. It seems to me that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin ought to pre- 
vail. It seems to me that no commissioned officer ought to 
receive this additional pay. If the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Wyoming should prevail, it would leave on the 
books a provision by which the oilicers of the Navy would re- 
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ceive additional pay of 10 per cent for duty at sea. If the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin prevails, 
it will wipe from the books that provision allowing a naval 
officer extra pay. I do not see why any naval officer or land 
officer should receive extra pay for doing his plain duty—for 
doing the very things he enlisted to do and that he is com- 
missioned to do. [Applause.] This bill provides for additional 
pay for field duty, and it names a number of things that shall 
constitute field duty, every one of which is a duty that these 
officers should perform even in peace times. In time of peace 
there should be no extra pay for these ordinary duties. If he 
is not to do these things, for God's sake what is he to do? 
Absolutely nothing. * We propose by this bill to give him extra 
pay for doing the plain simple thing that he has enlisted to do. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. I have no objection to the adoption of the 
amendment of the gentleman from Wisconsin. My only reason 
for offering the substitute was that personally I am not sum- 
ciently clear as to the wisdom in regard to the sea pay. But 
that is a matter that can be considered later. Certainly there 


should be no such thing as field pay. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I am willing to receive 
information, but, as it appears to me, I can see no reason for 
giving officers extra pay for doing their duty. Why should 
not naval officers go to sea? What are they commissioned for? 
To sit around the clubs in Washington; to sit in the barracks 
and quarters? What is a naval officer expected to do? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has expired. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition for two 
minutes. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition in 
opposition to the motion of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MCLAUGHLIN]. $ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] to the fact 
that his amendment as drawn does not accomplish the pur- 
pose he has in mind. In other words, no naval officer, under 
existing law, is now entitled to any increase in base pay by 
reason of sea service. He is now entitled to 10 per cent on 
his longevity and base pay for sea service, but this 10 per 
cent is not a part of his pay, either base or longevity, but is 
additional compensation, the term “compensation” being 
an inclusive word embracing all pay and allowances. Pay is 
one thing in naval law and compensation another, and in the 
drafting of the gentleman’s amendment he has overlooked the 
fact that he is dealing with a technical subject; and what he 
should do, if he wishes to accomplish his purpose, is to pro- 
vide that it shall not operate to increase pay or compensation. 
Then he will have covered the subject. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to again modify my amendment by striking out the word 
“base” and, after the word “pay,” inserting the words “ or 
compensation,” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent to again modify his amendment in the man- 
ner in which the Clerk will report. Is there objection to the 
proposed modification? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, may we have it now reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the modified amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Modified amendment by Mr. Srarronn: Page 7, line 4, strike out sec- 
tion 2 and insert in lieu thereof the 1 

“Sec, 2. That no commissioned officer while on field or sea ony 
3 any increase of his pay or compensation by reason of suc 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. I hope that the amendment will not prevail. For 
many years there has been the sea pay of officers, recognizing 
that there is an equity, a justice in allowing a little more pay to 
an officer at sea than on shore, That applies to the marines, to 
the Navy, to the Coast Guard. It is 10 per cent at the present 
time. In making the general adjustments the committee in 
apportioning and adjusting these different changes and rates 
which they have made in the bill reduced this from 10 per cent 
to 5 per cent. It is fair and just that it should go as it is now 
to the Navy, the Marine Corps, and the Coast Guard, If there 
is objection to its going to the Army, the whole proposition 
should not be killed and this injustice done te these three 


services that are required to leave home, to shift from place to 
place, from time to time, and have additional expense piled 
upon them because the committee, in a sense of justice and 
equity, have attempted to assimilate the Army to the condi- 
tions of the Navy, the Marine Corps, and the Coast Guard. I 
hope the amendment, in all justice and fairness, will be voted 
down. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, PADGETT. Nes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Is the gentleman aware that the officers of 
the Navy are now getting commutation of quarters, which 
amounts in certain cases to over $1,000 a year, that they never 
got before? 

Mr. PADGETT. That depends on where they are getting it, 
and who. There are some who do not get it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment as modi- 
fied offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
PADGETT) there were—ayes 73, noes 44. 

So the amendment was agreed to, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk proceeded to read. 

Mr. WALSH (interrupting the reading). Mr. Chairman, 
there is a motion pending to strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw that motion. 

Mr. WALSH. I object to its being withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Fess). The amendment agreed to 
was in the nature of a substitute, and, therefore the motion to 
strike out has no effect. 

Mr. WALSH. The amendment which was agreed to was a 
perfecting amendment, It struck out the text and inserted some 
new text, and there was pending at the time that that was 
voted upon a motion to strike out the entire section. 

The CHAIRMAN. A motion to strike out a paragraph being 
pending and the paragraph then being perfected by an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute, a motion to strike out 
necessarily follows. That precedent is to be found in 5792, 
Hinds’ Precedents. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I am willing to withdraw 
the substitute, because I am satisfied with the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. That when officers of the National Guard or of the reserve 
forces of any of the services mentioned in the title of this act are au- 
thorized by law to receive Federal pay, those serving in grades cor- 
responding to those of colonel, lieutenant colonel, major, captain, first 
lientenant, and second lieutenant of the Army shall receive the pay 
of the sixth, fifth, fourth, third, second, and first periods, respectively. 
In compuung the increase of pay for each period of three years’ service, 
such officers shail be credited with full time for all periods during which 
they have held commissions as officers of any of the services mentioned 
in the title of this act, or in the National Guard, or in the Organized 
Militia prior to July 1, 1916, or in the Naval Militia, or in the National 
Naval Volunteers, or in the Naval Reserve Force or Marine Corps 
Reserve Force, when confirmed in 5 and qualified for all general 
service, with full time for all periods during which they have 
formed active duty under reserve commissions, and with one-half time 
for all other periods during which they have held reserve commissions, 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I think, Mr. Chairman, it is only 
fair to say that the earnestness of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has caused him to overlook a few facts. The fact is that 
in the present constitution of the Regular Army men have not 
been retained in their war-time rank; nothing of the kind 
whatever. It was specifically provided in the war-time legisla- 
tion that whatever temporary rank was given to officers of 
the Regular Army because of their increased command during 
the period of the war, they should upon the arrival of peace 
revert to their old status and files in the Regular Establish- 
ment. And everyone of them did. 

Mr. SISSON. The gentleman does not tontend that these 
officers got no promotion in the war? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I do not know anything about 
the indirect causations of the war any more than I can figure 
out what the mathematics of war may be as to the question of 
high prices. I say, as a matter of law, the law did not give 
any permanent advance in commission. 

Mr. SISSON, For example, you take the second lieutenants, 
and there are only 77 in this whole Army. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The answer to that is as simple 
as A B ©, In 1920 we passed in this Congress the Army 
reorganization act, which increased the commissioned personnel 
of the United States Regular Army at least double, or very 
nearly double. And there were 5,000 or 6,000 or 7,000 vacan- 
cies to fill, and it was provided in that Army reorganization 
act that at least 50 per cent of those vacancies should go to the 
emergency officers of the World War, and that the remaining 50 
per cent should be taken by the officers of the regular service 
already in the Army. There were advancements and promo- 


per- 
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tions, and that leads to the very thing I want to speak of in 


behalf of this bill. 

These advancements and promotions came after the war as a 
result of the increase of the commissioned personnel of the 
Army and do not relate to the war at all. It was specifically 
laid down in all war-time legislation that no matter what the 
temporary rank or promotion any officer of the Regular Army got 
during the war, he must at the close revert. to his old status in 
the files, and he did. What promotion he got was because of 
the Army reorganization act. If you had had this bill in opera- 
tion when the Army reorganization act went into effect, these 
men whose increases in salaries you are talking about as being 
too much, considering their years and length of service, would 
never have received, those raises, because it is, one of the funda- 
mentals of this bill that mere promotion and grade in the Army 
do not increase the pay, but there must go with, it longevity 
of service, so that officers. must earn that increase in pay as 
well as the increase in grade. That is where the contrast is. 
You would have saved millions of dollars if this very law had 
been in effect then. 

What is the effect of it? Under this law, if a man gets an 
advanced grade through accelerated promotion before he has 
had sufficient length of service, he will not thereby get his 
pay increased, but must wait until his service in years has 
brought him into a higher-pay grade. On the other hand, in 
cases of long-continued service without promotion, if the policy 
of this Congress in years to come should be that we would 
diminish the Army, for instance, it would mean that good men, 
getting along 35 or 40 years of age, who had gotten no further 
than the captaincy, and who might never be. promoted through 
the remainder of their service, would get an increase in pay 
for longevity which is reasonable and just. Everybody will 
concede it. There is the explanation of the whole thing. It 
works both ways. 

If we had had this law in operation two years ago we would 


have saved money, and there would not have been all this talk 5 
‘ments of Commerce and Labor for the fiscal year ending June 


about the acceleration of promotion and the raid upon the 
Treasury that came from it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Vermont 
has expired. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, may I have three 
minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont, I think, gentlemen, if you will 
permit me to say it in all frankness—because, after all, I 
think it is simply a reminder; you intended to do it, and will 
do it—we ought to look at this matter of pay of the Army as 
a purely impersonal one, and regard the Army as a purely 
impersonal permanent institution, We are not simply provid- 
ing pay here for men whom we personally identify as having 
recently received accelerated promotions, We are not by this 
bill simply passing out money to some fellow of whom we 
say he has got his pay raised too fast and ought not to have 
any more now. We are providing for the men in the service 
now and for the generations of unknown men who are to fol- 
low them. If it does so happen that a few of these’ young men 
have, by reason of accelerated promotion, which was brought 
about by the increase of the Army by reason of the enactment 
of the Army reorganization act, got into grades and pay that 
are beyond their years, you may take it as a certainty that 
from that very fact they will stay in their grades in what is 
called “a hump" in the service for many years to come, with- 
out rapid promotion hereafter. 

The very fact that they started out with rapid promotion 
means, in accordance with any actuary’s tables, that they will 
remain for a long time in suspense in the grades they are in 
now. So that this question is not that of paying some men 
whom we now identify as having been too rapidly promoted, 
but it is laying down a basis of pay for the Army as an institu- 
tion, so that when these men pass out one by one the flow of 
their successors will be compensated on a reasonable and just 
basis, and it will prevent our having the perhaps unusual and 
unfair allotment of pay in some instances, judging by years 
of service, that is now possible under existing law. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I am very glad to hear this explanation of the 
gentleman. ‘Then we shall have some officers of the same grade 
receiving different amounts of pay for doing the same service. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. If the gentleman will consult the 
philosophy of the bill he will find—— 

Mr. KING. I have consulted the bill, but not the philosophy, 


Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Let me pose, then, for a moment 
as a philosopher. [Laughter.] The theory is that it is not 
mere grade that determines pay. In fact, the grade may not 


determine the pay at all if a man lacks years of service for the 


change in the pay, period. So. that when one man may be at 
the foot of the majors and the other at the top, they are both 


‘majors, but they have à different degree of longevity of service, 
and they get pay accordingly, 
The CHAIRMAN; 


nas again expired 


[Applause.] 
The time of the gentleman from Vermont 


ee BLAND of Indiana, Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
men 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read -as follows: 

Mr. BLAND of Ind off . 
tion: That all aeons V aa com: 
missioned officers shall be entitled to compute 50 per cent of their com- 
missioned service in the National Guard und Organized Militia, whether 
in State or Federal service, or both, for longevity pay.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order, 
or make a point of order, whichever the gentleman would like 
me to do. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I would like the gentleman to re- 
serve the point of order, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Very wel, 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Warst having re- 
sumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message in writing 
from the President of the United States, by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the House of Representa- 
tives that the President had approved and signed bills and joint 
resolutions of the following titles: 

On March 26, 1922: ; 

H. R. 10559. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 


30, 1923, and for other purposes. } 
On March 81, 1922: - 
H. R. 9606. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 

to extend the time for payment of charges due on reclamation 

projects, and for other purposes. } 

On April 1, 1922: 

H. J. Res. 263. Joint resolution authorizing the purchase of 
land for cemeteries for American military dead in Europe and 
the improvement thereof. : i 

On April 6, 1922: 

H. R. 9979. An act to amend an act entitled “An act granting 
a charter to the General Federation of Women’s Clubs“; 

H. J. Res. 282, Joint resolution to authorize the Secretary of 
War to incur obligations for construction and maintenance of 
roads, bridges, and trails in Alaska, said obligations to be paid 
from the appropriation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1922; and 

H. R. 9633. An act to extend the provisions of section 2305, 
Revised Statutes, and of the act of September 29, 1919, to those 
discharged from the military or naval service of the United 
States and subsequently awarded compensation or treated for 
wounds received or disability incurred in line of duty. 

On April 7, 1922: i 

H. R. 8815. An act to amend the act of March 1, 1921 (41 
Stat. 1202), entitled “An act to authorize certain homestead 
settlers or entrymen who entered the military or naval service 
of the United States during the war with Germany to make 
final proof of their entries”; and 

H. J. Res. 257. Joint resolution to appoint a commission for 
the exchange of sites for a post-office and courthouse building 
at New York, N. Y., between the Federal Government and the 
officials of the city of New York; 

H: R. 9604. An act for the acqnisition of a post-office site at 
Madison, Wis.; and 

H. R. 10297. An act to extend the limitations of time upon 
the issuance of medals of honor, distinguished service crosses, 
and distinguished service medals to persons who served in the 
Army of the United States during the World War. 

On April 11, 1922: i 

H. R. 2558. An act for the relief of Richard P. McCullough; 

H. R. 7870. An act for the relief of I. C. Johnson, jr.; and 

H. R. 8832. An act to provide for the exchange of certain 
lands of the United States in the Tahoe National Forest, Calif., 
for lands owned by William Kent. 

On April 14, 1922: t 

H. J. Res. 7. Joint resolution to amend section 2 of the joint 
resolution entitled “Joint resolution to authorize the opera- 
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- tion of Government-owned radio stations for the use of the 
general public, and for other purposes,” approved June 5, 1920. 

On April 13, 1922: 

II. J. Res. 249. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to donate and grant certain buildings in Alaska to 
the Woman's Home Missionary ‘Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 

On April 20, 1922: 

H. R. 10864. An act to authorize an appropriation, to enable 
the Director of: the United States Veterans’ Bureau: to provide 
for the construction of additional hospital: facilities and to pro- 
vide medical, surgical, and hospital services and supplies for 
persons Who served in the World War, the Spanish-American 
War, the Philippine insurrection, and the Boxer rebellion, and 
Are patients of the United States Veterans’ Bureau. 

On April 21, 1922: 

H. II. 10429. An net anthorizing the Comptroller: General of 
the United States to allow eredits to and relieve certain dis- 
bursing officers of the War and Navy Departments in the settle- 
ment of certain accounts ; 

H. R. 2556. An act to advance Maj. Benſamin-S. Berry to the 
permanent rank of major; 

H. R. 7589. An act: for the relief of Mag. Ellis B. Miller; and 

H. J. Res, 309. Joint resolution appropriating «$1,000,000 for 
the preservation, protection, and repair of levees under the 
jurisdiction of the Mississippi River Gommission. 

On April 25, 1922: 

H. J. Res, 274. Joint resolution authorizing the commissioning 
in the Marine Corps of midshipmen under certain conditions ; 

H. R. 7284. An act for the relief of Miles Swift; 

II. R. 8460. An act to authorize the occupation and use of 
certain lands in Alaska by Ketchikan: Post, No. 3, American 
Legion, and for other purposes; 

II. R. 9710. An act authorizing extensions of time for the pay- 
ment of purchase money due under certain homestead entries 
and Govyernmenttand purchases within the former Cheyenne 
River and Standing Rock Indian Reservations, N. Dak.. and 
S. Dak.; and 

H. R. 927. An act for the relief of Capt. Fred S. Johnston. 

On April 26, 1922: 

II. R. 2004. An act for the relief of Frank Ferrin ; 

H. R.3057. An act for the relief of George Van Derburgh 
‘Brown; 

II. R. 3270. An act for the relief of Estella Barnett; and 

H. R. 8342. An net to empower the Attorney General of the 
United States to fix the compensation of clerks of the United 
‘States district courts. 

On April 28, 1922; 

II. J. Res. 57. Joint resolution making the provisions of :8ec- 
‘tion 2206 of: the United States Revised: Statutes applicable to 
all entries made under the homestead laws and laws supple- 
mental and amendatory thereof: 

H. R. 1000. An net for the relief of H. C. Mullins, his wife, 
and minor children; 

HUR. 2393. An act to provide for the establishment on the 
Mississippi River off a fish-rescue station, to be under the diree- 
tion of the Bureau of Fisheries of the Department of Com- 
merce; 

H. R. 8346. An 
Ourysler: 

II. R. 5762. An act providing for a municipal park for the 
city of Butte, Mont: ; 

II. R. 5820. An act to place Albert Hamilton on the retired 
list of the United States Marine Corps; 

II. R. 6686. An act for the relief of George Ciszek and Anna 
Ciszek ; and 

II. R. 7415. An act to correct and amend the service and mili- 
itary record of Herbert Langley, United States Marine Corps. 

On April 29, 1922: 

IH. R. 10740. An act. authorizing the use of special canceling 
stamps in certain post offices; and 

H. R.5588. An act to repeal section 5 of an net entitled “An 
act to establish the Lassen Volcanic National Park in the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, in the State of California, and for other 
purposes,” approved August 9, 1916. 

On May 1, 1922: 

H. R.9671. An act to amend section 87 of the Judicial Code; 
and £ 

H. R. 8690. An act to add a certain tract of land on the island 
of Hawaii to the Hawaii National Park. 

On May 2, 1922: 

II. R. 7272. An act for the relief of Monroe B. Shealy ; and 

H. J. Res. 319. Joint resolution making available funds for 
preserving and protecting, in the present flood emergency, the 


act for the -relief of the heirs of Oscar 


levees on the Mississippi River, its tributaries and outlets, not 
under the jurisdiction. of the Mississippi River Commission. 

On May 3, 1922: 

H. R. 2158. An act to provide for the monthly payment of 
pensions, 8 

On May 6, 1922: 

H. R. 10240. An act to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the Savannah River near Haileys Ferry and be- 
tween the counties of Anderson, S. C., and Hart, Ga.; and 

H. R. 10407. An act authorizing the counties of Jasper, S. C., 
and Chatham, Ga., to construct a bridge across the Savannah 
River at or near Savannah, Ga. 

Ou May 8, 1922: 

H. R. 10007. An act for the relief of certain persons to whom, 
or their predecessors, patents were issued to public lands in 
1 of Minnesota under an erroneous survey made in 

40, 

On May 11, 1922: a 

H. R. 10730. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, 
and for. other. purposes ; 

H. R. 11547. An act making an appropriation for additional 
aerate facilities for, patients of the United States Veterans’ 

ureau ; 

H. R. 10941. An act, authorizing the Postmaster General to 
grant permission to use. special canceling stamps or postmark- 


ang dies; and — 


II. J. Res. 268. Joint resolution extending the operation of the 
immigration act of May 19, 1921. 
READJUSTMENT OF THE PAY OF THE ARMY, ‘NAVY, ETC. | 
The committee resumed its session. ' 
—5 CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana is recog- 
Mr, BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am 
convinced that in determining the service upon which to base 
the pay of a Regular Army officer several different kinds of 
experience should count. ‘I understand that you compute the 
service of the West Point graduate. There are something like 
400 men, oflicers, to-day in the Regular Army that were officers 
of the National Guard. ‘These men necessarily are hand picked. 
They bad to stand the test. You men who were here in: Con- 
‘gress during the war will understand: that there was a very 
decided sentiment: over this country to the effect that the 
‘National Guard officers were being discriminated against and 
that the test made for them was of the hardest. Be that as it 
may, they have: stood the test, and they are in the service: by 
virtue of their. efficiency. ' 
‘Do you mean to contend that 20 years of service in drilling a 
company, in keeping: the boys together aud interested in the 
service, in intimately learning to know the soldier.and his life, 
and in caring for him and getting him ready for the great con- 
flict that came upon us suddenly—do you mean to say that that 
service does not qualify him as an officer of the United States 
Army? And if it does, and if a man is given pay on account of 
length of service, why should you not give him credit: for his 


service in the National Guard when you give him credit for his 


service in the Regular Army? To deny that credit is to do 
him wrong. { 

Mr. WALSH, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. In a moment. Now, it is true that 
the officer of the National Guard was not in actual training 
duty all the time. But while he only drilled twice ai week, his 
mind was constantly: with his company and his heart was con- 
stantly with it, and it was his guidance that made it possible 
for the National Guard to be ready when this war came on to 
furnish’ the Rainbow: Division to the Allies. Í 
991 LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

eld? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I promised to yield first to the gen- 
tleman from Massuchusetts. ` 

Mr. WALSH. :Do vou compute this service aud duty as a 
state of mind or active duty? 

Mr.: BLAND of Indiana. It was active duty as well as a 
state of mind, if you wish so to characterize it. It was active 
duty on the part of the National Guard officer in drilling his 
company and there were:a lot of other duties aside from the 
mere drilling of his company. That service was given before 
the war, and it is given now. [Applause.] 

Lou say we ought to give a Regular Army officer more pay on 
account of his length of service. Do you mean to say that the 
National Guard is not entitled to a:similar: kind: of considera- 
tion when it comes to a matter of pay? You say he was serv- 
ing the State. Well, if he was serving the State the Govern- 


ment should not complain, That service and experience is now 
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given to the Government. If that special and unselfish experi- 
ence goes to the Government we ought to be proud of it and 
not discriminate against him on account of it, 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Is it not a fact, as was stated here yes- 
terday, that the average term affecting all these officers is less 
than three years—two years and a half—and is it not a fact 
that many of these National Guard officers served on the border 
for as much as two years? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I think that is true. 

Mr. LINEBERGER: That service was just as active as any 
Regular Army service, and most of the men affected were picked 
from among the officers who had had the most experience with 
troops. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. As it is now, gentlemen, you are 
going to be charged with having written this bill at the behest 
of the Regular Army West Point officers, and I will tell you 
that you ought at least to show some sympathy for the man 
who voluntarily, without being bound by any shackles, has been 
serving his country and State. And surely in making a proper 
and just pay for our Army officers, the man who has not been 
drawing a salary, who has not been hooked up with the Gov- 
ernment, the man who put his heart into the work voluntarily, 
the man who has given the best that is in him to the service, 
ought to be taken care of also. When the Government picks 
him out as a Regular Army officer and retains him, those who 
make the selection know that they are getting good record of 
service and a good service. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, LINEBERGER. I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 

: tleman’s time be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Indiana be 
extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. When the gentleman praises the 
National Guard officers, we all join him in that praise. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. You are willing to praise them 
but you are not willing to help them when the time comes to 
do so. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I want you to find some standard 
by which you can judge a National Guard officer. The words 
“National Guard” do not mean all that they imply. Some of 
the National Guard is not national, and some of it is not a guard 
in some States. You know it and I know it, and that is one of 
the troubles; because where are you going to get an absolute 
standard by which you shall compute and compare the service 
of one National Guard officer with that of another? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Those who compute the service of 
the National Guard officer and give him credit for 50 per cent 
of it will have no trouble in determining what is service and 
what is not. - 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. You have got to do it under a 
general law. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I have little doubt that in case of 
doubt, the doubt will be resolved against him. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Would you call service in some 
inside office job, which under the national defense act is given 
a commission, comparable with service with troops of the line? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I would no more want to pass on 
the technical details of what is National Guard service than I 
would want to pass upon what is certain kinds of service of a 
Regular Army officer under certain provisions of this bill. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. But the Regular Army officer is 
in constant employment, night and day. It is his job. The 
National Guard officer serves a few days at a time. Where 
will you get your standard? We must enact the standard into 
law. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. It is not difficult to tell whether a 
man is or is not an officer in the National Guard or Organized 
Militia. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Can the gentleman give the House 
some information along this line? I have been told that only 
about 2 per cent of the officers who lost their lives or were 
wounded during the World War were Regular Army men; that 
the others were National Guard officers and Volunteers. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I do not know the percentage, but 
I know that the gentleman’s thought is correct. The Rainbow 
Division went out from the National Guard. They saw the 
elephant. They were put in the line early, and they kept them 
there until the war was won. [Applause.] And I want to say 
to you that some of the officers of the Rainbow Division very 
nearly lost the privilege of bringing their regiments home, 
because the Regular Army fellow wanted the honor of bringing 
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them home. I think some of them were deprived of the 
privilege. [Applause.] We had men stand up here yestertlay 


and say that the National Guard officers had the honor of being 
the head of the National Guard. I want to say that honor is 
all they ever did get, and if you leave it to the Regular Army 
officers, honor is all they ever will get. [Applause.] 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Is it not a fact that the cynical, cold- 
blooded attitude of the Regular Army men and of those gentle- 
men who are eternally defending them in that attitude had a 
great deal to do with the difficulties that the National Guard 
experienced in France? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana, I have no doubt of it. Gentlemen, 
I do not mean to say that the regulations of the Army should 
be measured by the standard of the National Guard or the 
Organized Militia, but I do feel that when you go to pay these 
400 men you certainly can give them credit for a part of their 
service. I am only asking you to give them 50 per cent credit 
for their National Guard commissioned service, and I think 
the House ought to grant it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I rise in opposition. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let the point of order be disposed of first. 
T make the point of order that the amendment is not germane 
to this portion of the bill. 

‘he gentleman from Wisconsin, my colleague Mr. Cooper, 
says it is a new section. True, but that does not destroy the 
rule that in the consideration of bills amendments offered must 
be germane to that part of the bill which is under considera- 
tion. I wish to call the Chair’s attention to the fact that on 
yesterday when section 1 was under consideration, that part 
which provides for longevity pay to which this amendment 
directly relates, this amendment in substance was offered twice 
in a different form and rejected by the committee. Twice was 
it offered and by this committee rejected. It is substantially, 
the same amendment. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will. i 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
identical language? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not the identical language, and it would 
have been in order to offer this after the rejection of the other 
amendments. y : 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. But the gentleman a short time 
ago said that if there was any change in the language it would 
make it in order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. My position is still in harmony with the 
statement I then made. We are not considering to-day section 1; 
we are making some progress. I say now for the benefit of the 
gentleman from Texas that on yesterday when section 1 was 
under consideration, which provides for longevity pay, even after 
the rejection of similar amendments, if this amendment or a 
similar amendment had been offered, it would have been in 
order. But section 1, I call the attention of the Chair to the 
fact at the bottom of page 5 and the top of page 6, is the only, 
paragraph in this bill that relates to longevity pay. The pro- 
posal was offered twice yesterday in connection with that para- 
graph. The paragraph reads as follows: 


For officers hereafter appointed no service shall be counted for pur- 
poses of pay except active commissioned service under a Federal ap- 
pointment and commissioned service in the Nationa] Guard when called 
out by order of the President. For officers now in the service all service 
which is now counted in computing longevit: Bf and service as a 
contract surgeon serving full time, shall be included in the computation. 


That is the only paragraph in this bill that relates to longevity 
pay. As I say, a similar amendment was*offered twice to that 
paragraph during the consideration of section 1, and it was 
in order at that time. No point of order was made against it, 
because it was properly in order and germane to that para- 
graph of the section. Now, however, it is offered as a new 
section. I call the attention of the Chair to section 5822, 
Hinds’ Precedents, where it says “an amendment inserting an 
additional section should be germane to the portion of the 
bill where it is offered.’ The Chair in making that ruling used 
this language: 

The Chair decides that we have passed the point in the bill at which 
it might have been offered. We shall never finish the bill unless some 
rule of this kind is observed. There is a provision in the bill for the 
completion of marine hospitals, and after that clause of the bill was 

the Chair ruled that amendments properly applicable to that 


clause of the bill at the time it was under consideration could not be 
receiyed or entertained by the committee afterwards. 


That is the logie of my objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. What does the gentleman say as to the 
next section, 5823, of Hinds’ Precedents? 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is not applicable to this case. That 
says “an amendment germane to a bill as a whole but hardly 
germane to any one section may be offered at an apprepriate 


Were the amendments in the 
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place with notice of motion to strike out the following section 
which it would supersede.” That is not a parallel case. 

Mr, Chairman, on yesterday this amendment was offered 
twice in substance at its proper place where it provides for 
longevity pay. If the Chair will examine the amendment, he 
will see that it provides for longevity pay. It would have been 
in order if it had been offered to section 1. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does not the section relate to National 
Guard pay? 

Mr. STAFFORD. It does not deal with longevity pay. Sec- 
tion 1 is the only provision in the bill that relates to longevity 
pay. This amendment relates exclusively to longevity pay. It 
seeks to increase the pay of these commissioned officers in the 
Army who have had prior National Guard service to the extent 
of 50 per cent of the service they performed while connected 
with the National Guard or Organized Militia. That amend- 
ment, substantially, was offered yesterday at the proper place 
in the bill. If there was nothing in this bill that related to 
longevity pay, and it being a general bill, then it would be in 
order to offer the amendment of this purport as a new section. 
But there being a provision in the bill as reported relating to 
longevity pay, it is not in order at this place. If we are going 
to make any progress at all, it should have been presented at 
the time when we were considering the paragraph in section 1. 
It was considered yesterday and rejected, and the fact remains 
that the House can never make any progress if after the pro- 
ponents of an amendment have been defeated when the para- 
graph was under consideration they can offer it subsequently as 
a new section. We will never make any progress in bills of the 
Committee of the Whole if that fundamental rule is to be vio- 
lated, that in consideration of a paragraph of the same general 
purport, after it has passed the section to which it is germane, 
it can again be considered. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I direct the gentleman’s attention 
to the fact that section 3 does not relate to permanent officers 
of the Regular Army. It relates to officers of the National 
Guard and reserve forces. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Section 3 has nothing to do with longevity 
pay of permanent officers, 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I do not seek to 
attach this provision to any particular portion of the bill, as 
the Chair has noted. It is an amendment to the bill. If an 
amendment in the way of a new section is germane to the bill, 
and is within itself a subject matter that can well be in a 
separate section, there is no logic in excluding it as a separate 
section. On the contrary, the logic rests with making it a sep- 
arate section. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] 
has stressed the proposition that it should have followed section 
1, because there was where the longevity pay was under consid- 
eration. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Not now. If I had offered this as 
a separate section, to follow section 3, the gentleman's argu- 
ment could only apply in so far as that it would not be 
germane to the section. I ask the Chair to look at the amend- 
ment and look at section 3. If we desired to attach it to section 
8 it can very well go on there, because we are discussing the 
question of the National Guard pay. It could well go on there, 
I think, as an amendment, but we are not going that far. But 
we are not contending that it is attached to section 3. We offer 
it as a separate matter and contend that it is entitled to take a 
place in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman's amendment apply to 
the National Guard officers or the Regular Army officers? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. The service of National Guard of- 
ficers as National Guard officers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment refers to all persons who 
had entered the Regular Army. They are Regular Army men, 
considered as coming from the National Guard? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then, are they National Guard officers or 

i Regular Army officers? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. They are Regular Army officers, but 
the subject that we are considering is the matter of giving 
credit for their service as National Guard officers. Congress 
has the right to amend the bill by inserting a separate section, 
if that section is a subject matter that can be well made a 
separate section, 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 5 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. That section deals with the pay 
of National Guard offieers. How can the gentleman introduce 


into it a provision in respect to the pay of permanent Regular 
Army officers? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Because we are discussing the ques- 
tion of credit for service. We are not discussing the question 
of the National Guard pay. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman from 
Wisconsin is advocating a very rigid and inelastic construction 
of the rule, which is not supported by the decisions of the 
House. Of course, an amendment must be germane to the sec- 
tion to which it is offered, or germane to the portion of the 
bill to which it is offered, if the amendment be offered in the 
form of a new section, but that is not construed so rigidly as the 
provision that the amendment must be germane to the section 
to which it is offered. If it is generally germane to the portion 
of the bill to which it is offered, it is sufficient. 

Mr, STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. In a moment. This is an amendment which 
relates to pay, and this is the portion of the bill which relates 
to pay. This is an amendment which is not covered in any 
form by any preceding section of the bill. It is not in the first 
section. There is nothing relating to longevity pay for National 
Guard officers in that section. This, as a matter of fact, is 
really new matter and should properly be brought in as a sepa- 
rate section. Where is it offered? It is offered after section 3 
which relates to National Guard officers, which relates to the 
pay of National Guard officers, which relates to pay based on 
length of service, and this is a mere modification. The fact 


‘that section 1 relates to longevity pay should not make any 


difference. This is in the portion of the bill relating to pay, 
and section 3 itself provides that in computing the increase of 
pay for each period of three years’ service the officers shall be 
credited with full time for all periods during which they have 
held commissions as officers of any of the services mentioned in 
the title of the act. I contend that to hold so strictly as to say 
that this separate section must be offered only after the section 
particularly referring to longevity pay is too strict and rigid a 
construction of the rule. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The gentleman will remember 
that the first section relates to pay, longevity or what not, of 
permanent officers. The third section relates to pay of such as 
are temporary officers, like National Guard folks. The amend- 
ment relates to the pay of permanent officers. 

Mr. HUSTED. Oh, yes; it relates to the pay of permanent 
officers, but they want to include one-half of their services as 
commissioned officers of the National Guard in computing that 
pay, and that in itself is enough to let this amendment in as a 
Separate section at this point. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New 
York stated that in section 1 there is no provision for the pay 
of officers now in the service. 

Mr. HUSTED. I did not say anything of the kind. The gen- 
tleman is mistaken. I said that there was no provision in sec- 
tion 1 relating to longevity pay for officers of the Regular Army 
who had been officers of the National Guard, based on their 
8 in the National Guard, and there is nothing there relat- 

to it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Section 1 is all pervading, if the Chair 
will permit, becanse on page 6 in the paragraph to which I 
directed the attention of the Chair it provides, and it is the 
only paragraph in the bill that does so provide, for the pay of 
officers now in the service, That section provides: 

For officers now in the service all service which is now counted in 
computing longevity pay, and service of a contract surgeon serving full 
time, shall be included in the computation. 

The purpose of this amendment is longevity pay. I call the 
attention of the Chair to the Manual, section 777: 

Under the later practice an amendment should be germane to the 
particular paragraph or section to which it is offered, and an 
amendment inserting an additional section should be germane to the 
portion of the bill to which it is offered. 

There is no question whatsoever that this amendment pro- 
vides for the increase of pay of those Army officers who have 
had National Guard service. Increase of pay how? By lon- 
gevity service. The amendment was presented yesterday, and 


‘properly so, but was rejected twice. I repeat again, if the 


committee is going to adopt a rule that after we have passed 
one section of the bill which covers the subject of pay of those 
now in the service it will be permissible to offer an amendment 
which was germane to the paragraph under consideration in a 
prior portion of the bill, and to again consider it, we will never 
make headway; we will never make progress. 

The main purpose that any Member of the House should 
have in offering an amendment is that he should have oppor- 
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tunity to have it considered. They have had that opportunity, 
they have tested the sense of the House. They have not been 
asleep at the switch and the House has expressed itself twice 
on this very amendment or a similar previous amendment. 
Suppose the House now rejects it, will it be in order hereafter 
every time a section is read to offer the amendment anew? 
The Chair will realize we will never make headway after the 
sense of the House has been tested on an amendment and it 
is rejected if you may offer it anew on succeeding sections or 
paragraphs in the bill, when the only paragraph in the bill to 
which it relates is covered by another section which has been read. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Does the gentleman allege that 
the pending amendment is not germane to the bill? 
` Mr. STAFFORD. It is germane to section 1, because it deals 
specifically with longevity pay, with the pay of officers now in 
the service who have had prior service. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Then the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BLAND] is germane to 
the bill? 3 

Mr. STAFFORD, Germane to section 1; yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Well, it is germane to some 
portion of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is the purpose of the rule. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Just æ minute. If this amendment 
were adopted, would it in effect or by implication repeal or 
modify any other provision of this bill? . 

Mr, STAFFORD. It would modify directly section 1 of the 
paragraph to which I have called attention time and time again, 
and which relates to officers now in the service so far as 
longevity pay is concerned. It would directly qualify that. It 
was voted upon yesterday. z 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. It does not necessarily repeal; it 
merely widens the scope òf the longevity of service of an officer 
to determine the pay; that is all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We have had the matter up, and pig proper 
time was when we were considering that subject matter. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. It is not in conflict. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I want to call the attention of 
the gentleman to page 19, section 14, that has reference to the 
National Guard, and I would like to get the opinion of the 
gentleman if it should be voted down, each section following, 
whether it could be again offered following section 14. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I prefer not to consider that question in 
connection with this discussion. If the Chair is going to hold 
this amendment is in order, then the Chair will have to hold 
that every time it is offered in a modified form it can be so 
modified and offered, but the time for its consideration was 
under section 1, and it was offered then and the House re- 
jected it. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. It is not the contention of the gen- 
tleman that if it is offered and defeated as a separate section 
that it could be offered as a separate section 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is the logic of the gentleman’s posi- 
tion. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. It is not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will say the gentleman offered it where 
it was proper to offer it and it was rejected, and now he wishes 
to contradict himself and say it can be offered at any time. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Fess). The Chair is ready to rule. 
The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] makes the point 
of order on the amendment offered by the gentleman from In- 
digna [Mr. Branp] on the basis that the amendment which 
would have been in order after section 1 is not in order here 
because there is not anything mentioned in section 3 in regard 
to longevity, and also on the basis that section 3 deals with 
National Guard pay, while the amendment deals with longevity 
pay of Regular Army officers. The question is an exceedingly 
close one. There is no question that the amendment is in order 
if offered at the right place on the general rule that if the 
amendment would be germane to the bill it might be introduced 
at any point, without waiting for the complete reading of the 
bill and then introducing it at the end. 

Mr. STAFFORD: If the Chair will permit, I think, with all 
deference to the Chair, he did not understand my position. I 
said it would not be in order following section 1, but only in 
order as qualifying the paragraph at the bottom of page 5 and 
top of page 6 that relates to longevity pay. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the amendment is germane to the bill 
it is not necessary to introduce it at any particular point in the 
bill. That very question is set out in paragraph 5823 of Hinds’ 
Precedents, volume 5: 

An amendment germane to a bill as a whole, but hardly germane to 
any one section, tay. be offered at an appropriate place— 

And so forth. 


On the matter of germaneness, therefore, the Chair is clear 
that the amendment does not need to be introduced at any, 
particular point. On the question of continuous operation 
of permitting the amendment to be introduced time after time 
after it has been voted on, if this were a case of that sort, 
there would be no doubt as to the rule, but this amendment 
is not the amendment which was introduced yesterday. The 
Chair has read the amendment introduced yesterday as printed 
in the Recorp, and while it has the same principle it is different 
in its details. The Chair is of the opinion that it would be a 
strained construction of the rule of germaneness to say that 
you could not introduce this amendment as a new section at any, 
place except after section 1. The Chair is also not convinced 
that there is delay in legislation by permitting the amendment 
to be introduced in a different form from that of the day before. 
Therefore the Chair will overrule the point of order. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a brief 
statement in connection with this matter. The argument was 
made on yesterday, so it is not necessary to have further argu- 
ment, in my judgment. I simply wish to state that in the con- 
sideration and preparation of this bill by the joint committee 
and later on by the special committee of the House this ques- 
tion did not come up for consideration. 

It was not brought to our attention. We simply wrote the 
bill along the line of taking in all the character of servite now 
given to officers in counting for longevity, After the bill was 


written our attention was called to this matter by some of the - 


ex-service men in the House, who seemed to be very much 
interested in it, and who came and conferred with some of us 
on the committee in regard to it. And I said to them, as I 
have stated now, that we did not have the matter up for con- 
sideration; that it was not considered by the committee; that 
I had no prejudice in the matter, however, and if they wanted 
to submit their amendment in the House, that was up to them; 
but I could not accept any amendment to this bill, being chair- 
man of the committee, and hoping to see the bill go through 
without any amendment. I want to make this statement in 
justice to these gentlemen and in justice to the committee, and 
I hope the House will vote upon it as quickly as possible in 
order that we may proceed with this bill, which we hope, above 
all things, to get completed to-day. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. As I understand, the gentleman hinr- 
self has no prejudice against the amendment. He simply de- 
sires to see his bill go through, like all chairmen of committees 
on the floor of the House, without any amendment? 

Mr. MCKENZIE. I made a statement of the facts. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. McKENZIE, I will. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yesterday the House took 
action upon the question of civilians entering the Army above 
the rank of second lieutenant, whether by way of the National 
Guard or from the training camps or from any other source, 
and turned down the proposition. Now, does the gentleman 
think that it would be dealing fairly and equitably with an 
emergency officer who did not happen to have National Guard 
service to his credit not to provide him with the compensation 
mar 5 would be entitled to because of the work that he is 

oing 

Mr. McKENZIE. I would say to my good friend that I do 
not think the cases are parallel. But I want the gentleman to 
understand that I am not making an argument for or against 
the proposition. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman says the cases 
are not parallel. They are to this extent, that under the 
present bill the Regular is cared for and the emergency officer, 
whether he is from the National Guard or from other service, 
is not cared for. 

This amendment would take care of the National Guard 
officer, but would still leave the other emergency officer out on 
the limb. Is not that it? 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, as I understand this amendment, 
it provides that 50 per cent credit shall be given to National 
Guard officers for their former commissioned service in the 
National Guard. We have already voted down an amendment 
providing 100 per cent credit and also voted down one for 75 
per cent credit. Although I voted with my colleagues, my 
service-men colleagues, yesterday in favor of the 75 per cent 
amendment, I did so with a mental reservation. But I do 
believe that former National Guard officers should have some 
credit for their service in the guard. [Applause] This amend- 
ment that we are about to vote on provides for 50 per cent 
credit, and I think we should be able to agree on giving at 
least that amount of recognition to the former National Guard 
officers now in the Regular Army. I desire to point out, Mr. 
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Chairman, that 82 per cent of these National Guard officers 
'* came from seven large States, like Ohio, Massachusetts, New 
York, Wisconsin, California, and Pennsylvania, and one or two 
others. It seems a matter of simple justice that we should 
give them some credit, and why can we not agree on this 
amendment providing for 50 per cent? Mind you, the best men 
in the National Guard went into the Regular Army, They had 
to be the best officers, or the Regular Army would not have 
taken them. Most of these officers served on the border in 
1917. And are you going to say to them that they can not 
get any credit for that service when they were actually serving 
the Federal Government on the border, although under the 
bill it is not computed as such? 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. No; I can not yield. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. I have not talked at all. 

Mr. FISH. This is the first time that I have opened my 
mouth on this bill. I hope that we can agree on this 50 per 
cent amendment. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

I do not believe any principle ought to be compromised, 
whether it is 50-50, or anything else. I do not believe any 
proposition of that kind ought to prevail in this House. I want 
to call attention to one practical thing about this, We know, 
in the first place, that in no organized profession in the world 
do people bring in with them as candidates any longevity that 
they may get by reason of something that they did previous to 
going into that profession. You would not do it in the case of 
the bar or any other place where it required certain qualifica- 
tions to make candidates competent. Where has the National 
Guard ever been standardized so that we can tell what service 
to count? A governor may give a commission to a man, he 
may have a nice honorary position on his staff, and then when 
he goes into the United States Army immediately he gets years 
of alleged service credited to him for pay purposes. 

I do not deny, nobody can deny, that there was some splendid 
material in the National Guard that did go into the Regular 
Army. There is more outside that did not. But you have got 
to have a law with some justice. If a man goes into the pro- 
fession of arms at 21 from the outside, nobody gives him credit 
for any time that he was actually in business, But if he goes 
in at 30 or 35 as second choice, you want Uncle Sam to pay 
him for all the time he was outside before he made up his 
mind the second time. 

If you once recognize the proposition that you can give these 
men constructive service for pay purposes that puts them 
ahead of other men in the same files with them, the next move 
will be to put those men ahead of those same fellows in the 
same files for promotion purposes. And the Army reorganiza- 
tion act is based on the fact that a man must go up the line for 
promotion only according to his actual longevity as provided by 
that law. If you add this longevity to it for pay, the logic of 
it will be one more amendment, and you add longevity to it for 
promotion, and he jumps over those he used to serve behind. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. The gentleman, I think, is perhaps 
right; but there are a great many Members of the House who 
think that the Regular Army might be improved somewhat 
thereby. I know the gentleman is sincere in what he says, and 
L admire his frankness. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The gentleman has caused me 
to say something that out of good feeling I would not have 
said. He can not but feel that there is somewhere in the air, 
not far from Washington, an organized attempt to bring com- 
ment to bear orf the Regular Army which would not bring 
credit to one of the institutions of our Government. And it 
also runs to the intention of injecting something into the 
Regular Army that would be like a burr under the saddle. It 
is also plain that it is not the intention to benefit the Regular 
Army as a whole as an American institution, but 400 men. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. The gentleman has spoken in riddles. I 
am sure I have no idea whatsoever as to what the gentleman 
refers. And I think we would be glad to have him elucidate 
in order that we may find out at what he is driving. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I will. If you come into my 
nursery, I can make it plain. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I would like to have it in the record. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. You introduced this subject on 
the question of improving the Regular Army. Some gentlemen 
who preceded you on this question also suggested remarks 
about the Regular Army that were not particularly compli- 
mentary. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Well, I think as American Congressmen 
we ought to be interested in improving every activity of the 
Government, the Army included, 


Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
the right way. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, the genial and able and 
valuable gentleman from Vetmont has just finished the same 
speech that he made yesterday on the same proposition. I am 
not going to take up the time of the committee to make the same 
speech on the same subject that I made yesterday. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. And I got just as much applause 
then as you did now. 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama rose. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the debate 
close on this amendment at the expiration of five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ilinois moves that 
the debate on this amendment close at the expiration of five 
minutes. The question is on agreeing to that amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. JEF- 
FERS] is recognized, 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I spoke yester- 
day on the amendment that I offered to the bill and I wish now 
to take a few minutes further in connection with this new sec- 
Eon that has been offered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 

LAND]. 

I want to say that this proposition is not entirely new. It 
has been presented to Congress before, in different ways. I 
remember that a bill was introduced some months ago by our 
colleague, Mr. Hux, of Maryland, which bill provided that Army 
officers who had previous commissioned service in the National 
Guard should be allowed to compute that service in figuring 
longevity pay. His idea, as expressed in his bill, is the idea we 
have in fighting for this amendment, which I trust will carry. 

The point has been raised here that men who are now in the 
Regular service, who are ex-National Guard officers, came into 
the Regular service of their own free will and accord and could 
have left it off had they wanted to. I want to call attention, 
my friends, to the fact that many of these valuable officers in 
the service to-day broke all the threads of their civil life, broke 
down their professions, cut loose from their positions in civil 
life and entered the service in time of stress; and I want also 
to again emphasize the point that I made yesterday, that when 
they entered the Army in time of need they not only entered it 
themselves, but they brought into it companies and battalions 
and regiments, and in organizing these companies and battalions 
and regiments they had, in many cases, consumed their own 
time and money; and if longevity pay is going to be given to 
anybody, some credits for longevity pay should be given to these 
men who gaye themselves loyally to the development of the 
National Guard, and when the zero hour had come and there 
was fighting to be done those troops were ready to stand in the 
breach until our Army could be made ready. They not only, 
stood in the breach, but they fought through the war with dis- 
tinction. Now, their credit has been limited to only 50 per 
cent, and, God knows, that is little enough consideration. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Gentlemen talk here about their having gone in purely of their 
own volition, voluntarily forsaking civil occupations. They 
went to France and when they came back many of them 
found it impossible to get back their old jobs. They found 
mossbacks sitting on their jobs. When they went to France 
they were assured that their jobs would be open to them on 
their return, but they found themselyes not able to get their 
jobs back again, notwithstanding all the promises that had been 
made to them. They suffered, therefore, very great loss and 
were under a distinct economic handicap. 

Having broken completely the thread of civil life and finding, 
in many cases, only broken promises in place of former jobs, 
they looked over the field and decided to reenter the Army. 
They knew the Army game and loved it, but they reentered the 
Army not only because they loved the game but because their 
former professions had been lost to them and they were not able 
to get them back. Take the case of physicians, for example. 
They were promised their practice when they came back, but 
when they came back those promises were in many cases for- 
gotten. And take young lawyers, just getting a little practice 
built up. They gave up their start in life, and when they came 
back they found that their practice was in the hands of others, 
and people forgot to see that they got that practice back again, 
as had been so fervently promised. 

We have heard it stated that there is a propaganda on foot 
to have uncomplimentary things said about the Regular Army, 
and mention has been made of a “burr under the saddle.” 
When the legislative representatives of the Army come to know 
and realize that there are people here who will check them in 
their deceitful methods it will be a good thing for the Army aud. 
for the country. They are not going to be able to put things 


So do I, but I believe in doing it 
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over as they have in the past, either by their own efforts or 
through cold-blooded spokesmen here, 

I do not know anything of the plain“ propaganda that has 
been referred to by the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. GREENE], 
but I freely predict here that there will be more “burrs” in- 
serted under the saddle” all along the line until they come 
to recognize the fact that there are men here who have gained 
knowledge by experience in the Army game and who are going 
to check them right along. For the good of the Army organi: 
zation of this country those men whose business it is to suggest 
Army legislation must not try to deceive this Congress and dis- 
criminate- against any certain class or classes in the Army, but 
they must be fair and honest with: Congress and tlie people of 
this country, and they must deal squarely with all those in the 
Army; and not continually try’ to take care especially well of 
certain classes in the Army and discriminate against others. 
Now, that is plain talk, but it is straight. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman; will the gentle- 
man yield right there? 

Mr; JEPFERS of Alabama. I can not yield; I have not time. 
The gentleman was‘ not interrupted! by me, and I can not yield 
to him now: 

These ex-National Guard men now in the Regular Army were 
already’ economically handicapped; many of them, and now you 
want to leave them handicapped’ by this bill. 

They deserve better consideration and more nearly a square 
deal; They are amongst the most valuable and most desirable 
Army: officers’ we have to-day; They are closer to the civilian 
population than any’ other set of officers that we have in: the 
Army. They are not so far removed from the people and have 
a better conception of the relationship of the Army to the people 
of the country: They are not in the Army simply on account of 
Having been picked up and educated at West Point. They were 
edueated by their own: people or by themselves. They served 
in the guard for the love of the soldier game and through 
loyalty to the country and to their communities. In developing 
these National Guard’ outfits they produced’ something—they 
produced the goods; and they also delivered the goods when the 
time came: They are well balanced; they are good officers. 
They are now in the service, and certainly are due this: consid: 
eration’ that this new section would give them. I ask your sup- 
port on this proposition: [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
las expired. The question is on agreeing to the amendment: 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the “ayes” appeared to have it. 

Mr. STAFFORD: A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 40, noes: 30) 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk ae. 


Suc. 5. That ea commissioned officer on the active list, or on 
active duty below. fhe grade of brigadier — or i te seperi in 
any of the services mentioned. in the:title of be entitled 
at all times, in addition to his pay, to a oscil lowance for sub- 
sistence, the value of one allowance to be determined by the President 
= each: — year in accordance with a. certificate furnished by the 

f Labor showing the comparative retail cost of food in the 
Suited —.— for the previous calendar year as compared with the 
calendar a 1922. The: value of one allowance is hereby: fixed’ at 60 
cents ee ae for the fiscal. year ee and this- value shail be the 
maximum shall be used by the- President as the standard in fixing 
the same or lower values for subsequent years. To each officer of 
any of the said services receiving the base pay of the first period the 
amount of this: allowance shall be equal to one subsistence allowance, 
to each officer receiving the base pay. of the second, third, or sixth 
period the amount of this allowance shall be equal to two subsistence 
allowances; to each officer receiving- the base pay of the fourth 
or fifth period: the amount of: this allowance shall be equal: to three 
subsistence allowances That an officer with no dependents 
shall receive one subsistence allowance in lieu of the above allowances. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MADDEN : Page 9, line 2, after the word 

“ years,” strike out all of lines 2 to 12, inclusive: 


Mr. KRAUS. Mr. Chairman, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Indiana suggests the 
absence of a quorum. The Chair will count. [After counting. ] 
One hundred and fourteen gentlemen are present—a quorum. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] is recognized. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment may again be re 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio. asks unanimous 
consent that the amendment be again reported. Without ob- 
jection, the Clerk will again report the amendment. 

There was no objection. 

The amendment was again read. 


Mr. MADDEN: Mr. Chairman, the effeet of the amendment 
I have offered, if adopted, would be to reduce the number of 
subsistence allowances to any single officer to one, whereas 
the section as it reads provides that there may be ‘anywhere 
from, one to three, and the argument is made by those who 
favor the additional number of subsistence allowances that 
men with families: are entitled to better consideration than 
men who, have no families: 

To that E reply that when you employ men in any walk of 
life you do not employ them because they have families or 
because they have not families; You employ them for the 
Ability which they possess, and whether a man is married or 
not, he is expected to perform the duties for which. he is em- 
ployed, and no additional consideration is given to the man in 
the performance of the duties because he is married: ‘The cost 
of these allowances’ under the section as it is presented by the 
committee would be- $10,054,000 a year. We are entering: upon 
a new field by granting allowances to officers in the Army. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield for a question?’ 

Mr. MADDEN. In just a moment: Up to this time they 
have not been given rations, and my contention is that they 
ought not to be given rations. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman: yield just there? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. Is it not the view’ of the gentleman that the 
whole section’ ought to go out; that we ought not to start any 
of this ration business?’ 

Mr. MADDEN. I would be perfeetly willing to accept such 
an: amendment. 

Mr: BLACK. T will be very glad to offer one. 

Mr. MADDEN, But I thought I would go along the lines of 
least resistance: I am frank to say that in the exercise of my 
own judgment I would move to strike out tlie entire section; but 
I was even willing to do something: wliich I feel T ought not to 
do, and that the House ought not to do, in order to get sometliing 
done, for up to the present time- we have not beem able by 
any argument to produce any effect on the bill leading in the 
direction of economy. 

It is not denied that the intention of seetion 5 is- to increase 
the pay of commissioned officers: But they do not come liere 
and ask for increased’ pay in the bill. They come and ask you 
to give these men rations, and they fix the ration allowance: at 
60 cents a day, with the further provision that at some time 
in the dim, distant future the Secretary of Labor may ascer- 
tain the cost of the ration and certify that to the President of 
the United States, who will then be called upon to certify it 
to the Army, and thereby fix the cost from time to time ttirougti 
that circumlocution. Now, Why should we pay $10,000,000 
and more a year to start on à new- activity which it has never 
been thought necessary to indulge in before? If the pay of 
the officers in the Army is not sufficient, why not say so in 
plain language?) Why should we use’ the subterfuge- of rations? 
Why should we call upon the President from year to year to 
fix the amount that may be allowed! for rations? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired: 

Mr. MADDEN: I would like five- minutes: more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman asks an extension of five 
minutes, Ts there objection?’ 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Now, let us.see where we are “at.” In the 
first place, we grant to the officers of the Army housing 
facilities for their families when the officer is in the field. 
We grant them housing facilities, lighting, heating; and all 
that. We do more than that. We: transport their children 
from place to place at the expense of the Treasury: That is 
a new engagement that we have taken on recently. Up to a 
short time ago there were no housing facilities allowed to 
the families of officers in the Army when the oflicer was away 
on duty. But we have changed that. Until very recently 
there was no transportation allowance made for the family 
of an officer, but we have changed that. And now we propose 
to feed the officer in addition to his pay. Are we ever going 
to stop? Is there no line to be drawn anywhere? Are we to 
continue forever to increase the expense of the Government in 
connection with the Army officer? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. This is money, not rations, 

Mr. MADDEN. It is money, not rations, but it means the 
same thing. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the same officer who 
gets money in lieu of rations be permitted to continue to buy 
rations at the Army rate? 

Mr. MADDEN, Yes; that goes without saying. The gentle- 
man from Washington would have to buy at the regular market 
rate, while the Army officer is permitted to buy at Govern- 
ment cost. We might just as well hand him the money as a 
new addition to his salary. 
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Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The wrong impression 
ought not to be given as to the advantage that the officer or 
enlisted man gets by buying at the commissary. 

Mr. MADDEN, I do not want to give a wrong impression. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. He is charged the ordi- 
nary price. He is not buying from one who profiteers and 
charges an unreasonable price, but he has to pay, and everyone 
who buys at the commissary has to pay, a reasonable price. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am making no complaint about that. I 
was simply stating a fact. It is a fact, is it not, that the gen- 
tleman from Michigan is not permitted to enjoy that privi- 
lege? It is also a fact that the Army officer is allowed to enjoy 
that privilege. Does anybody deny that? Is there any reason 
in the world why we should give an Army officer rations? I 
ask anybody here to answer. If it is to be increased pay, why 
do we not say so? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Does the gentleman ask 
that as a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I am under the impression 
that this was allowed because the base pay was fixed accord- 
ingly, with the idea that this would be allowed. Otherwise 
the base pay would have been higher. 

Mr. MADDEN. The base pay has already been increased by 
the bill. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. But the increase takes this 
into consideration. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, yes. You add this on the top of that, 
and then you add something else on top of both, and before you 
get through nobody knows what the pay will be. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The chairman of the sub- 
committee or of the commission, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. McKenzie], says I am right in that; that in fixing the 
base pay the committee took into consideration the fact that 
these allowances would be made, 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, yes; they did take that into considera- 
tion, undoubtedly; but in taking it into consideration they 
always equalize upward. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. But the gentleman from 
Illinois has approved the base pay which the other gentleman 
from Illinois, his colleague [Mr. McKenzie], says was based 
taking into consideration that subsistence would be allowed 
also. 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, but it never has been allowed, We 
have always had the base pay. There is no reason why we 
should add this to it. It is not justified. It can not be de- 
fended. It ought not to be permitted. I protest against it. 
{Applause.] 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
ment to strike out the section. 3 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not in order now. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Very well, I will offer it later. 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I think the 
views of the gentleman from Dlinois [Mr. MADDEN] are well 
founded. Of course, everybody who knows anything about this 
bill knows that this allowance purports to be for rations but 
is not intended for rations at all. The committee desires this 
provision in order to increase the base pay. It seems to me 
that if the committee had really wanted to increase the base 
pay it should have increased it and not come before the House 
with the pretense that officers in the Army are to be furnished 
with rations by the Government, when everybody knows that 
they are not going to be furnished rations; that it is not in- 
tended that rations be supplied. Never in recent years, so far 
as I know, have commissioned officers been furnished rations. 
Enlisted men are furnished rations, but commissioned officers 
have always borne their living expenses out of their pay. If 
the base pay in this bill is not high enough, the committee 
should have had the frankness to have made it high enough and 
not presented a device to raise it and yet not seem to raise it. 
It is provided under this bill, gentlemen will argue, that this 
makes a 60-cent ration, which means $219 a year. 

Mr. MADDEN. Six hundred and fifty-seven dollars for cer- 
tain officers. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Certain officers would be allowed 
three rations, which would be $657 additional pay. 

But the committee says it has a provision in the bill whereby 
the Secretary of Labor will certify the cost of the rations, 
and that every time the cost of a ration goes down 1 per cent 
the Secretary of Labor will certify to the President, and the 
President will reduce the allowance. That is a beautiful 
theory, but everybody knows that it is not practicable. Sup- 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
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pose the cost of living goes down 2 per cent, how much will it 
amount to? Not enough to pay for the bookkeeping. Every- 
body knows how the allowance is to be made. It is provided 
that the President shall make it. Of course, the President does 
not know anything about it; he is not going to make it. The 
Secretary of War will make it for the President, The Secre- 
tary of War is not going to fool with fixing rations, and so the 
Chief of Staff will make it for him. The Chief of Staff has 
no time to fool with fixing rations, so some major or captain 
down in the department will fix it for the Chief of Staff, and 
perhaps some second lieutenant will do it for him. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I will. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. The gentleman does not want to be unfair. 
The bill provides the value of the rations shall be fixed on the 
certification of the Secretary of Labor to the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Here is what the bill provides 
The bill provides that the Secretary of Labor shall certify to 
the President the comparative cost of food in future years as 
related to that cost for 1922, and upon that the ration is to be 
determined. That is what is in the gentleman’s bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does the gentleman make 
the prediction that the cost of the ration will ever be less than 
60 cents? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Of course, it will not, prac- 
tically; it might be a fraction of 1 per cent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The maximum is 60 cents. 

Mr. BLACK. And if the tariff bill passes it may be more. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Four and three-quarters per cent. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I do not think it will differ over 
one-half of 1 per cent. 

Mr. ARENTZ. The passage of the tariff bill will depend 
upon when the Democrats run out of words, will it not? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. As long as the gentleman's party 
is in power there will be no tariff on words. Now, I am not 
antagonistic to the Army officers, I want them to have just 
compensation. But what I object to in this Army bill here is 
having to look on almost every page to see what the compensa- 
tion is going to be. We have the base pay here on one page; 
turn over four or five pages and you have the longevity pay. 

Somewhere else there is allowance for quarters; turn over 
three or four pages more and you find an allowance for 
rations which we do not intend to furnish, and which they do 
not want and would not eat if we did furnish them; and then 
further along, in another place, there is 5 per cent increase 
for field service. Somewhere else, if they are ordered away, 
they get 8 cents a mile allowance for travel and $7 per day 
for food. That is what is wrong with this bill, and the com- 
mittee ought to have the courage to frame a bill so that the 
country will know what the pay is. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. How many bookkeepers does the 
gentleman think will be needed to keep these accounts? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman from Tennessee, 
with his long service on the Committee on Appropriations, has 
a vivid idea of what it would take to do this bookkeeping. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Certainly. 

Mr. McKENZIN. Does the gentleman think it will require 
any more clerks to keep these accounts than it has om commuta- 
tions in the different zones in the whole country? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Commutation is not affected by 
zones; it is the heat and light; that is a good suggestion, to 
equalize the heat and light. I do not object to it. Take the 
quarters under the gentleman’s bill. A major general, if he 
happens to be a single man—what does he do? He gets an 
allowance for six rooms. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I ask for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks that his 
time be extended three minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. There are not many major gen- 
erals, but there are some of them, and a major general who is 
a single man is allowed nine rooms. Is not that right? 

Mr. McKENZI®. Under the present law. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. What under this bill? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Six. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. A major general? 
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Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. The gentleman would better read 
the bill. 

Mr. OLIVER. That is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I thought I was going to some- 
body who knew what is in his own bill. 

Mr. OLIVER. The amount, however, for six rooms is larger 
than the amount that he is allowed now for nine. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes; I was about to call atten- 
tion to that. He gets six rooms at $120 a month—$20 a room. 
Ar officer in the first pay period gets only two rooms, 

Mr. OLIVER. In the tirst period. In order that the gentle- 
man may remember the rooms, a man with dependents gets one 
more room than the period which he is in. If in the first period, 
he gets two rooms; if in the second period, three rooms; on up 
to the sixth period, and then he gets six rooms. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. Of course, what I had in nrind 
was to draw the attention of the committee to the fact that 
these allowances are really not intended to supply rooms, but 
are devices for increasing the compensation. A major general 
is allowed six rooms under this bill, and was allowed nine 
under the other. I submit that no major general who is 
single has any business with six or nine rooms, but in order 
to get the increased compensation they create a fictitious allow- 
ance for six or nine rooms in order to give him the increase 
in 2 
Mr. MADDEN. And getting nine rooms he is allowed only 
$108 a month, while with six rooms he is allowed $120 per 
month. 

‘ Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Of course, under the present 
law the room allowance is $12 a room and under this bill it is 
$20 a room. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Is it not a fact that a six-room apartment 
in Washington that rented for $50 before the war rents now for 
$150 a month? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Oh, I would say to the gentleman 
that I do not think the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. KNUT- 
son], who is a single man, is entitled to as much allowance for 
rooms as some gentlenran on the Republican side who has a 
large family. I have no objection to giving reasonably in- 
creased compensation, but I do object to making the fictitious 
allowances merely for the purpose of increasing the compensa- 
tion. The theory upon which this bill is written in a measure 
tends to destroy ambition among the Army officers. If an 
officer once gets a place in the Army, his pay thereafter is fixed 
not by his rank or his efficiency but by how many years he 
remains in the Army. A man may be a major and get less pay 
than a captain, because the captain has been in the Army 
longer than the major has. Where is the incentive to promo- 
tion? Where is the incentive for efficiency if all you require 
for an Army officer to get increased pay is to be able to stay 
on the pay roll without being cashiered or court-martialed? 
I believe this whole system of pay is wrong. I believe the 
basis of pay that is regulated entirely by the length of service 
is a false basis and does not represent the proper elements that 
the Congress should adopt in fixing pay. I believe there ought 
to be an incentive to promotion. 

Mr.-McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I shall not take very much 
time to answer my friend from IIlinois [Mr. MADDEN] or my 
friend from Texas [Mr. Connarty]. It is a matter of grave 
regret to me to know that my old friend from Illinois, a man 
for whom I have had the highest admiration, a man whom I 
have always felt had a big heart, a generous disposition, should 
take the position that he now does, and I have always 
thought that my good friend from Texas was animated by 
similar feelings, by the feelings which have animated hereto- 
fore my friend from Illinois. I love my friend from Illinois, 
We have been friends for many years. I know his condition in 
life. I know the beautiful home that he has near the city of 
Chicago, Du Page County, where he can enjoy life when he 
gets permission to leave this place where we all have to toil, I 
know the comforts and conveniences of life that he enjoys, and 
I am glad that he has them. I do not envy him those. I have 
always been glad to see him enjoy them, because most that he 
has in this world is the result of his own energy and industry. 
I envy no man the good things of this life, but I regret that 
with his experience, with his knowledge, he should take this 
floor and undertake for the lack of knowledge—I will put it 
that way—to mislead the Members of the House as to the 
meaning of this bill. He does not even have a conception of the 
great fundamental principle expressed in section 5. Neither 
does my good friend from Texas have the least conception of 
what the members of this committee were driving at. Is there 
a man here to-day, except my friend from Indiana [Mr. 
Kraus], who would say that we should put the men of the 
Army and Navy and the Coast Guard and the Public Health 


Service and all of these services back to the pay of 1908 without 
an increase at all? That is the proposition submitted by the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIB. Yes. 

Mr. EVANS. Why not add the amount that was estimated 
here at 60 cents per day to the salary which is fixed as the 
base pay? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I tried to explain that the other day in 
my opening speech. I said that for many years, since I have 
been a member of the Committee on Military Affairs, I have felt 
that it is an unjust thing to take from the Treasury of the 
United States and give to a major general, such as the one 
spoken of by the gentleman from Texas, $1,684 a year, this to 
a man who has not a soul dependent upon him, in order that 
he may live in luxury down here on Sixteenth Street or in 
the great clubs of this city. My contention has been all of the 
time that the base pay of these oflicers should be alike. This 
bill puts them on the same level. My contention has further 
been, when it comes to allowances, that we should not give to 
the man without dependents the same amount of money and 
allowances that we give to the man with a wife and little 
children. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK, Can the gentleman advance any better reason 
as to why the Government should pay a military officer 60 
cents a day ration allowance than it should pay any civilian 
employee? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I am sure my good friend is not serious 
when he asks a question like that, when he must realize that 
the men in the Army and the Navy and in these services are 
not permitted to go out into the world and make money on the 
side, They are held to their places, they are moved about 
from year to year. The prejudice against these men comes 
from the fact that we see some of them here in the city of 
Washington. 

And I want to say to you, my good friends, these officers you 
See now in the city of Washington had moved many, many 
times. They have spent years on the border 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McKENZIN. I ask for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. McKENZIE. They have spent years in Alaska; and 
finally after long years they get a term here in Washington. 
One gentleman of the Coast Guard—a yery good officer—who is 
now serving a term in the city of Washington, told me that he 
spent 15 years at sea before he had an opportunity to come 
to the city of Washington. This bill provides that a single offi- 
cer, like my good old friend, General Crowder, will get $960 
less under this bill—$1,684 originally—than that which he has 
béen drawing from the Government. But it goes a little further 
and says that a young man coming into the first period as a 
second lieutenant shall get $219. When he gets a little further 
in life, and perhaps his responsibility is greater, he gets $438, 
and the maximum he can get is $657. Gentlemen, we are not 
deceiving you by this bill, and we are not deceived. This is not 
a fund to buy flour with entirely. This gives an increase in this 
bill to those officers over the pay of 1908; and you gentlemen 
to-day, if you now want to turn around and vote against these 
men who are now in the Army and Navy and Marine Corps 
and the Geodetic Survey and the Public Health Service and 
say that while everybody else in the world has been getting 
some consideration we will not give you any—we will put you 
back to the pay of 1908. Why, my good friend from Illinois, 
when he talks about that increase of $10,000,000, he means it 
is an increase over the pay of 1908. Are you opposed to giving 
these men some increase over 1908? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Will the gentleman tell the House what 
the total cost will be for all branches of the service? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I can only tell it in this way, that the cost 
of all branches of the Government will be about $15,000,000 
less the first year under the present cost—— 

Mr. BULWINKLE. For subsistence? 

Mr. McKENZIB. I have not figured that up, but I am will- 
ing to say it is $10,000,000. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Then why go through the 
subterfuge of having an estimate by the Secretary of Labor? 
Oan not we fix it at 45 cents or 50 cents or 60 cents? It is sal- 
ary. It is not a ration to be eaten or in lieu of a ration, but 
money to be paid out on salary account under the thin guise of 
ration allowance. 

Mr.. McKENZIE. The gentleman does not get the funda- 
mental idea of this bill. 


1922. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I think I have, and also I 


think this figure will never be less than 60 cents, and that there 


will be argument before us in a year or two to make it more 
than that. 

Mr. Mok NZ TIE. With the Secretary of Labor making his 
report and Martin Mappen running the Committee on Appro- 
priations he will see to that. The Secretary of Labor fixes the 
cost of a ration from year to year, based on cost of living. We 
fix the cost for this year at 60 cents; it might be 50 cents next 


year—— 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
the ration; it is money. 
The The time of the gentleman: has again ex- 


ired. 
3 Mr. CURRY. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause,] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. McKENZIB. I want to say to my friend from Washing- 
ton that we call this subsistence allowance for a reason; not 
to give these men bacon and eggs, but to give them money, an 
increase in pay; I state that very frankly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am in accord with the gen- 
tleman in the desire to properly pay our officers, but I want it 
to be done in the open. I am not afraid of the additional pay, 
but I do not want to see it carried in this disguise. 

Mr. McKENZI®. If the gentleman thinks so, I will take the 
` mask off; I want you to see it. We want to fix that as an in- 
crease in pay, and we call it subsistence allowance for the 
reason that subsistence is easily arrived at in the value. The 
Department of Labor estimates every year the cost of living, 
It is a fluctuating automatic increase or decrease in the pay of 
these officers, It will go down, possibly, hereafter, but it will 
never go up, and ean net go up, 

Mr. KLINE of Pennsylvania. Are you also increasing the 
pay of the privates while increasing the pay of the officers? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Some enlisted men—I do not know what 
the gentlerhen means when he says the privates. Does he mean 
men in the seventh grade, the lowest class in the Army and 
Navy? I will say that we are not reducing them and we are not 
taking one cent away from them, and the statement made yes- 
terday that we are reducing the enlisted man is not a fact, 
because we are not reducing any of them. When an enlisted 
man comes in hereafter he will get $21 when he enters the 
service—— 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZI®N. I Will. 

Mr. JONES of Texas, The gentleman said this was an in- 
crease over 1908? Ñ 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman give the estimate 
of the added per cent of increase? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I think it is about 20 per cent; it is not 
quite as much as the bonus. 

Mr, HARRISON. Will the gentleman yield for this question: 
Whether in this arrangement as to pay of officers and depend- 
ents the subsistence is not made in this way to reflect in the cost 
of living? 

Mr. McKENZIB. Absolutely. A 

Mr. HARRISON. That when the cost of living is increased 
the pay of the officers automatically increases? 

Mr. MeKENZZIE. Yes; but not beyond the limit. 

Mr. HARRISON. When it goes down the pay goes down? 

Mr. McKENZI®. That is it. That is what it means. I 
thank the gentleman. 

I want to say to you, my dear good friends, that this amend- 
ment offered by my friend, with all of his plausibility, with all 
of his talk for economy, and with all that goes with the power 
of a man at the head of the Appropriations Committee of the 
House, is an appeal to you men—to do what? To destroy this 
bill that we have worked on for months and months, harder 
than I have ever worked in my life, in order to do justice to 
these men and secure better treatment for them. I want to 
appeal to you now—it is not anything personal to me—but I 


But the officers do not get 


. want to appeal to you as Americans to stand up and defeat 


this amendment, because this amendment is offered for no other 
purpose than to destroy this bill. And if you do not defeat the 
amendment, you might just as well strike out the enacting 
clause. I do not want to see a friend of mine from Illinois do 
that. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is closed on the amendment. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN, What is the position of the gentleman on 
the amendment? 
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Mr. OLIVER. Iam for striking it out. I am opposed to this 
provision. 

The CHAIRMAN. The difficulty is this, that the chairman 
of the committee ought to have the right to close debate on this 
amendment. If the Chair should allow the gentleman to. speak 
at this time, he ought to allow some one else to speak. There 
has been plenty of debate, as it appears to the Chair, on this 


ent. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes on this amendment. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary | 
inquiry. I would like to know whether the Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole is in control of the debate and can 
determine the question as to whether the debate should proceed, 
or that.the committee should determine it? The committee 
itself, as I understand, has not placed any limitation on the 
debate, and I insist that the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
O.tver] has the right to move to strike out the last word, and 
8 to make those motions until the committee itself has 
acted. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will act within his rights, and 
not otherwise. The gentleman from Alabama asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. KNUTSON, Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I would ask that the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Byrnes] be given an equal amount of time. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the debate be continued for 10 minutes, 
5 minutes to be given to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr, 
OLIVER] and 5 to myself. 

The CHATRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, I understand that agreeing to that request would 
not preclude the right to offer additional amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I do not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes]? [After a 
pause.] ‘The Chair hears none. The gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Orrver] is recognized. - 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I wish to emphasize again that 
the difference between the members of the subcommittee is 
not one as to whether the pay of the officer and enlisted per- 
sonnel of the services, affected by this bill, should be increased 
over the 1908 pay schedule but rather one as to whether any 
needed increases should be provided for by permanent or by 
temporary legislation instead. 

There is a sharp difference between members of the sub- 
committee as to a number of the provisions of the pending 
bill, not that those differences arise from a desire to deny 
adequate compensation to officers but from a desire to grant 
only proper and reasonable increases in pay and allowances, 
free from unjust discriminations, and to simplify officer pay, 
so that it may be fixed at an amount that you and others 
may know what in truth is the pay of officers in the several 
grades. 

This bill in no way simplifies the matter of officer pay and 
allowances. You have added to it many new factors that will 
make it more difficult to determine. What are some of the 
factors added? You undertake to now give a ration allowance. 
Certainly, this has not been attempted for the past 50 years, 
and the very fact that we may have had it long years ago and 
abandoned it is good reasen why it should not be again 
drafted on the law. You have added another item that is in- 
definite, involyes unfair discrimination, not only as to officers 
now in the service but those who may hereafter enter, in that 
you permit the advancement to higher pay periods by reason 
of other than commissioned service to seme officers and deny 
it to others. This involves an increase of $500 in the base 
pay alone of those so advanced. 

You have been generous as to longevity pay by increasing the 
per cent from 40 to 50, and by removing, for the grades of 
colonels, lieutenant colonels, and majors, the present limitation 
of $1,000. 

Mr. McKENZIB, I wonder if the gentleman has gone over 
the figures and realizes that for the coming year the longevity 
pay in this bill will be two hundred and thirty-five thousand 
and odd dollars less than it would be otherwise? 

Mr. OLIVER. Figures are very misleading unless you are 
permitted to explain them in connection with the facts on which 
the calculations are made, but we are now discussing a matter 
altogether dissociated from mere totalities. I am referring 
to these matters to show the different items that enter into the 
compensation of officers under this bill, and thereby to demon- 
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strate that instead of simplifying the pay and compensation of 
officers, you have really further complicated the matter. 

Now, if there be a desire to provide further pay for officers 
in the service, no good reason, I submit, can be given for proyid- 
ing a ration allowance. It does not comport with the dignity 
of an officer’s commission to say that a part of his pay represents 
a 60-cents-a-day ration, or two or three 60-cents-a-day rations. 
Under such a system prior to 1870 it fell into disfavor because 
of its abuse. We have had nothing of this for 50 years, and I 

must confess to some surprise to hear it suggested at this late 
day, Under the old system some officers had worked their al- 
lowances up to 40 rations, together with servant assignments, 
| Who knows to what extent this matter will again be abused 
11 we undertake in this cheap, undignified way to provide pay 
for the commissioned personnel of our military services. Soon 
the cry will come, Why, 60 cents will support no one, nor will 
| two rations of 60 cents.” 

If you desire to provide further increased pay, vote it in a 

„dignified way. Do not undertake to give it under the guise of a 
60-cents-a-day ration. 

Large additional officer pay will flow from the drastic changes 
of existing law, provided for in section 1 of the pending bill. 
As for me, I would much prefer voting gratuity allowances to 
officers in need rather than a 60-cents-a-day ration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 

| has expired. 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I think that 
I am partly responsible for the inclusion in the bill of this 
section. As has been stated by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. McKenzte] in his opening speech, the purpose of this 
section is to provide an increase of pay over the pay of 1908. 

The question was whether we should do what the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Ottyer] says, provide for an increase of 
base pay, or provide for an increase in this way. He says that 
it is not dignified, but the question of dignity is not involved. 
If you had done what he suggested, and what the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Connatty] and the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mappen] suggests and increased the base pay, then you 
would have increased the pay that the officer receives when he 
retires, because it is based upon the base pay. But when you 
make it a part of the allowance you save money, and the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations ought to be in 
favor of it. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I can not yield in five min- 
utes. In my hand I hold a chart showing the increased pay. 
Here is the 1908 scale, and the scale provided by this bill. If 
you vote for this amendment you take away from the first 
and second lieutenants and the captains every dollar of in- 

i crease over the 1908 pay, and you leave only an increase of pay 
to the lieutenant colonel and the colonel, who receive it because 
of their long years of service and longevity pay. 

Now, the reason why I advocated the provision in the bill 
„was this: The question was whether or not, in view of the ab- 
normal conditions, this was an opportune time to change the pay. 
If you increased the pay, and the cost of living decreased, the 
pay would remain as fixed at this timé. On the other hand, if 
you provided it as an allowance for rations, and the cost. of 
living decreased, then the appropriation would decrease. If 
you will read the bill you will see that it provides that this 
is a maximum allowance, but that it shall be changed hereafter 
every year on the certificate of the Secretary of Labor to the 
President of the United States if there is a decrease in the cost 
of living. They say that does not mean anything. You must 
assume, if you believe that, that the Secretary of Labor will 
publish statistics that are not true, in order to please the War 
Department. The Labor Department pride themselves upon the 
accuracy of their statistics. If the Department of Labor does 
publish statistics showing a reduction in the cost of living, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] will have them, and if 
the President does not certify to a reduction he will attend to 
it. If there is a reduction of 6 cents it will be 10 per cent, and 

. will save $1,000,000. 

My friend from Alabama [Mr. Ortver] and my friend from 
Texas [Mr. Connatty] told you that a bachelor major general 
under this law will get six rooms. I suggest that you read the 
bill on page 10, lines 22 to 25. There you will see that it is 
specifically provided that. such officer shall get only four rooms, 
and the major general who has been held up to you in order to 
prejudice the case will get $960, instead of the $1,600 that he 
gets now according to law. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 


The gentleman is mistaken, 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I regret I can not yield. I 
am not mistaken. I ask the gentlemen to read the bill, not to 
take what I say, and not to take what the gentleman from Ala- 
bama says. The bill says such officer shall receive four rooms. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, This is a colonel, and not a major 
general. > 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The gentleman said major 
general. I have checked it up with the finance officerg of the 
Army, and he will get four rooms. If you adopt this amend- 
ment which has been offered you take out of the bill the only 
provision that enables us to make a satisfactory distinction be- 
tween a man with dependents and the man without dependents. 
We have endeavored to equitably distribute this increase in pay 
over the 1908 schedule. The young officer, unmarried, receives 
the smallest allowance. He does not need it. Then we provided 
that when the officer arrived at that rank and age when he would 
likely have dependents that he should receive an allowance 
which would take care of his dependents, and when he grew 
older and it was assumed that his dependents would be able to 
take care of themselves the allowance was reduced. 

We believed that if an increase was to be made over the 
seale of 1908 it was better to give a greater proportion of the 
increase to the man with dependents than to the bachelor with 
no dependents. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman’s time may be extended for one minute in order 
that he may correct what I know he would not intend to do for 
anything—make a statement that would mislead the House as 
to what a provision of this bill provides. I ask unanimous 
consent that he be allowed one minute. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, If the gentleman is going 
to ask a question, I shall want more than one minute in which 
to answer. I want time to answer. 

Mr. OLIVER. I want only time to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion and let him do the answering. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the section. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I have an 
amendment to section 5, a perfecting amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it a perfecting amendment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; I think it is a perfect- 
ing amendment. It is to strike out part of it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Washington offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JOHNSON of Washington : Page 8, line 24, 
strike out 60” and insert “45,” and after the word “ day" insert a 
period and strike ont the rest of the line, all of line 25, all of line 1, 
page 9, and all of line 2 to the period, 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, the amend- 
ment as offered is simple. The preceding amendment, offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAppren], having failed, I 
desire to place before the House an opportunity to fix the value 
of one allowance per officer at 45 cents, rather than 60 cents, 
and to let that figure stand through the various classes and for 
the future. I can not see that anything will be gained by a 
roundabout process, based upon a table to be prepared by the 
Secretary of Labor, to be handed to the President of the United 
States. It has been stated by the chairman of this select com- 
mittee that this is a plan to increase the pay of the officers in 
the various grades. In the amendment I do not offer to strike 
out these lines by which the officers receive the price of two 
rations or three rations. I am simply endeavoring to induce 
the House of Representatives to decide that all ration allow- 
ances, which are additions to pay, be 45 cents instead of 60 
cents. It is not the price of the ration at all. It is an effort to 
increase the pay. We can say now by adopting this amendment 
that the increase is either 45 cents, or 90 cents, or 51.36 per 
day, or by voting this amendment that the increase disguised 
as rations is 60 cents, $1.20, or $1.80 per day in the future. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to discuss this 
matter. It was all carefully thought out by the committee, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Washington. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to haye it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
division. I ask for a rising vote, 


Mr. Chairman, I ask for a 
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The CHAIRMAN: A division is:demanded: 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 15, noes 75. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLAGK, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the see- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN: The gentleman. from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Brack moves to amend by striking out all of section 5. 


Mr. MeKENZIE. Before my friend proceeds, I ask unani» 
mous. consent that at the expiration of his ‘five minutes all 
debate on this section, and all amendments thereto be closed. 

Mr. OLIVER.. I ask that the gentleman extend that to 10 
minutes, giving me 5 minutes, so that I can make a statement 
to the House correcting certain misinformation. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. I move that at the end of 10 minutes de- 
bate be closed on the section and all amendments th 

Mr. MADDEN. I raise the question as to whether of not 
it is in order to move to close debate until after the first flve 
minutes of debate have been had. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not. 

Mr. HUSTED, The gentleman asked ‘unanimous consent. 

Mr. MADDEN. I make the point of order that it is not in 
order: 

The CHATRMAN: 
put the motion. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. McK&enzre}, in discussing: this section which 
we now have under consideration, referred to it as containing 
a great fundamental principle. Now; the older I grow in expe- 
rience the more thoroughly do I find out that there are not 80 
many. fundamental’ principles. We Americans have always 
been taught to think that the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States contain a few, and now, 
this afternoon, the distinguished gentleman from Minois [Mr. 
McKenzir] comes along and adds another one to the list, 
to wit, this provision of law to pay these officers a ration of 60 
cents a day. The historian should get out his pen and ink and 
record this great event’ It marks an epoch in American his- 
tory. What is this great fundamental of which the gentleman 
from Inmois speaks? Let us analyze the bill a little and find 
out, In the flrst place, officers are classified. in. six periods. 
The pay of those periods ranges from $1,500 to $4,000 as a base. 
Added to that is the longevity pay, which may, equal. 50 per 
cent of the base pay. Added to that is the pay for commutation 
of quarters. We will take a.colonel for example, whose base 
pay is $4,000; He may be drawing in addition. to that by reason 
of a-sufficient length of service 52,000 as longevity pax, causing, 
him to receive $6,000, He may have added to that $120 a month 
as commutation of quarters, In addition to all these he may 
have added this great fundamental contained in section 5, which. 
my friend from Illinois discussed so eloquently, to wit, rations 
at 60 cents a ration, with a maximum of, three a day. 

Now; gentlemen of the House, in all seriousness, I. submit 
that at a time when the Congress of the United States is de- 
vising such emergency measures as a.. revival of the War. 
Finance Corporation in order to enable the producers. of the 
country to get the cost of production, if possible; at a time 
when the Congress of the United States is being called upon to 
give needed rations to the flood sufferers. of the. great. Missis- 
_sippi Valley; at a time when the taxpayers of the country are. 
suffering under a load such as they have never been called upon, 
to bear in the history of the Republic, it looks to me as, though. 
it is a little bit too much to.ask them to have put upon their 
bended backs the burden of paying officers a 60-cent ration who 
are already getting as high as $6,000 a year.. I am not going 
to vote for any such provision, and will be certain to vote. 
against the whole bill if it is allowed to remain. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKENZI®. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto close in five minutes, 
the five minutes to be controlled by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. OLIVER]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will 
make that 10 minutes. I would like to have à little time on 
this section. 

Mr. McKENZ Then I will make it 10 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from. Illinois moves that. 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto. close: in. 
10 minutes, 5 minutes to be used by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama and 5 minutes by the gentleman from Wyoming.“ 


It is not in order, so»the Chair will not 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, that can not be put in 


the form of a motion. 
The CHAIRMAN. That is an explanation by the Chair. 
The motion was agreed to. 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr.. Chairman, there are no two gentlemen: in 
the House for whom,I entertain a higher regard and a warmer 
affection. than I do for the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mo- 
Kenzie] and the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. BYRNES]. 
I know) that neither of them would knowingly mislead the 
House about any matter connected with this important billy 
and: that if either has made a statement of fact that is not 
borne, out by the bill, it is simply an error in failing to care- 
fully read or aceurately recall. in the heat of argument the 
provisions of the blil affecting, the matters to which our differ- 
ences. relate. My friend from South Carolina [Mr. BYRNES} 
was- rather positive in his recolleetion that this bill gave to a 
major general but four rooms, This bill, I respectfully sub- 
mit, on that point is too plain to admit of any difference 
between the gentleman: from South Carolina and myself. The 
section from which the gentleman got his information relates 
only to. officers holding a grade below that of brigadier general. 
If he will read the section referred to he will find that it re- 
lates only to allowances for officers) in grades below that of 
brigadier general,. Section 8 determines the pay and allow- 
ances, of officers above the grade of colonel and of all corre- 
sponding grades. I Will read such part of section 8 as is par. 
tinent to the matter under discussion. 

aner 8. That 1. 1922, the annual | 

ef general of the Art sr ot Due deation Co sip ah ay ot 

1 — ne 8 the Navy, commodore of the Navy, peo Surgeon Gen- 
erak of the blit Health Service shall be $6,000; ang the annual base 
pay of a major general of thes Army and of the Marine Corps, and 
rear admiral (upper half) of: the Navy shall be 588,000. Every such 
officer shall be entitled to the same money allowance for subsistence 
as-is authorized in-seetion 5 of this act for officers receiving the pay 
of the sixth: period and- 15 the same money allowance for reutal of 


7 us is authorized in section 6 of this act for officers receiving 
he pay of the sixth period.“ 


The money: allowance for subsistence as authorized in section 
5 is $488 a year, and the money allowance for rental of quarters 
authorized in section 6 of this act is 51,440 u year; in other 
words, the allowance is for two rations: and six rooms. 

Na distinction is made between offlcers in these grades on 
account of dependents. To my mind there shouid be no ques- 
tion between lawyers as to the interpretation of this section, 
but that evidently must account for our differences. 

I regret to find my friend from IIlinois [Mr. MeKx Nan] and 
my friend from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes) also inaceurate 
in their calculations as to the increases given: by the pending 
bill to officers; exclusive of all ration allowances. Take the 
grade of colonel. This bill provides a maximum pay and allow- 
ance: for colonels, exclusive: of the ration allowance; in excess 
of the amount which, under the limitation of 57,200, the colonel 
is allowed to draw. Likewise there are lieutenant: colonels 
now in the service who under this bill would be entitled to 
draw the maximum pay of a colonel, to wit, S7, 200, even though 
vou deduct from his allowance: the entire ration allowance of 
$488. The increase in pay and allowance of a lieutenant 
colonel over the 1908 bill, if this bill passes, based on the 
maximum pay for that grade, will be $2,224, There are lieu- 
tenant colonels now in the service who: will be entitled to the 
maximum pay of the grade on the passage of this bill. Likes 
wise, the maximum pay and allowance of a captain in the 
Army and of corresponding grade in the Navy will! be inereased 


$2,197 over the 1908 act and $1,447 over the May 18, 1920, bonus 


bill. There are now more than 180 captains:in the Army and 
of corresponding grades who will be entitled to the large in- 
creases just stated. 

The House must not forget that many new factors will enter 
into the pay of officers-if this bill passes, and it will be very 
difficult for one not well versed in Army and Navy pay sched- 
ules to know what the pay or compensation of an officer in any 
grade is at any particular time. It will be necessary to know 
his length of service, whether he has dependents or not, what 
service he is engaged in, whether he is occupying public quar- 
ters, whether he is performing duty with the air or the sub- 
marine service, and so forth, because all of these matters may 
very properly enter into his pay and compensation: Since I 


‘have shown that there are lieutenant colonels and colonels who 


will receive under this bill, even if vou strike out the ration 
allowance, the maximum: pay of a colonel, to wit, 87.200, T do 
not think the argument made by the: gentleman: from Illinois 
is sound when he says it will ruin the bill to strike it out. 
[Applause:] 

The CHAIRMAN.. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. BYRNES! of South Carolina. 
strike out the last word: 

The CHAIRMAN, That motion is not in order; the time has 
been limited. 


Mr. Chairman, I move to 
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Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, in view of the statements 
made by the gentleman from Alabama who has just taken his 
seat, I prefer to yield my time to some one with a better knowl- 
edge of the technicalities and details of the bill than I. I would 
be glad to yield my time to the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. BYRNES]. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If the gentleman is kind 
enough to include me in that category, I will say that I only 
desire to be recognized for a few minutes. Mr. Chairman, there 
is little difference between me and my friend from Alabama 
and no excuse for getting “het” up about it. It is evident 
that there was a misunderstanding between us. The gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] made a statement about the 
bachelor major general. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I will state that I quoted from 
the gentleman from Illinois. [Laughter.] I asked the gentle- 
man from the floor how many rooms a major general was en- 
titled to, and he said six. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I think the gentleman from 
Texas is right. The gentleman from Texas believed he was 
right and proceeded to talk about six rooms that the bachelor 
major general would get, and I made the statement that he would 
get but four rooms, I did not specify that I was talking about 
a man without dependents, because I was replying to the gentle- 
man from Texas, who specifically referred to a bachelor major 
general, The gentleman from Alabama had in mind a major gen- 
eral with dependents, who gets six rooms. I had reference to 
the officer referred to by Mr. Connatry of Texas, without de- 
pendents, who gets four rooms. Section 8, considered in con- 
nection with section 6, gives him four rooms. There is no real 
difference about it at all; he was right as to dependents and I 
was right as to a major general without dependents. 

Mr. OLIVER. The gentleman is in error in one thing. Sec- 
tion 8 makes no difference between a general with or without 
dependents, or whether he is a brigadier general or an admiral. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Section 8 says that these 
officers shall receive rooms provided for in the sixth section. 
Then if you will look at section 6, page 10, at the bottom, you 
will see that it provides that where an officer in the sixth 
period has no dependents he shall receive only four rooms. 
Then there is the further fact that even if he has dependents 
he can not get the full amount of the allowance because there 
is a maximum provision in the bill which prohibits him from 
receiving the maximum. All he could receive would be $1,262 
in the case of a major general and $1,062 in the case of a 
brigadier general, because of the operation of the maximum 
provision, In the hope of providing a scientific system of pay 
we provide that when an officer is young, with less responsi- 
bilities, he shall receive less additional pay, but when he has 
reached the period of life where he has children to support and 
his responsibilities are greater, he shall receive more; and 
then when the children are grown up and have been educated 
there should be a reduction in the allowances. The officers 
agree that it is fair. No man can complain of that except the 
bachelors, and I think some of my bachelor friends are willing 
to admit the justice of this provision. [Laughter and ap- 

lause.] 
si The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLACK. May the amendment again be reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
again reported. 

The Clerk again read the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8. line 24, strike out the figures “ 60 and insert the fig- 
ures 50.“ 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Washington. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 6. That each commissioned officer on the active list or on active 
duty below the grade of brigadier general or its equivalent, in any of 
the services mentioned in the title of this act, if pomis quarters áre 
not available, shall be entitled at all times, in addition to his pay, to 
a money allowance for rental of quarters, the amount of such allowance 
to be determined by the rate for one room fixed by the President for 
each fiseal year in accordance with a certificate furnished by the Secre- 
tary of Labor showing the comparative cost of rents in the United 
States for the preceding calendar year as compared with the calendar 
oo, 1923. Such rate for one room is hereby fixed at $20 per nronth for 

be fiscal year 1923, and this rate shall be the maximum and shall be 
used by the President as the standard in fixing the same or lower rates 
for subsequent years. To each officer receiving the base pay of the first 
period the amount of this allowance shall be equal to that for two 


rooms, to each officer recelving the base pay of the second period the 
amount of this allowance shall be equal to that for three rooms, to each 


officer receiving the base pay of the third period the amount of this 
allowance shall be equal to that for four rooms, to each officer receiving 
the base pay of the fourth period the amount of this allowance shall be 
sgnal to that for five rooms, and to each officer receiving the base pay 
of the fifth or sixth period the amount of this allowance shall be equal 
to that for six rooms. The rental allowance shall accrue while the 
officer is on field or sea duty, temporary duty away from his permanent 
station, in hospital, on leave of absence, or on sick leave, regardless of 
any shelter that may be furnished him for his personal use, if his de- 
pendent or dependents are not occupying public. quarters during such 
period. In lieu of the above allowances an officer with no dependents 
receiving the base pay of the first or second period shall receive the 
allowance for two rooms, that such an officer receiving the base pay of 
the third or fourth penoa shall receive the allowance for three rooms, 
and that such an officer receiving the base pay of the fifth or sixth 
period shall receive the allowance for four rooms, but no rental allow- 
ance shall be made to any officer without dependents by reason of his 
employment on field or sea duty, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word in order to inquire of the chairman of the committee 
having the bill in charge what the present allowance is for 
reoms for officers? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Does the gentleman want any specific 
grade? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; but what the comparative increases 
are, as provided in the bill. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Let us take a major general in Washing- 
ton. Under existing law he draws $1,684.85 for quarters, heat, 
and light, Under this bill, and figuring now for a single officer, 
he would draw $960. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Suppose he is married. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Then he would draw $1,440. 

Mr. OLIVER. He gets exactly the same if he is married or 
not married. You would have to change the law. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Oh, I challenge the statement of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama on that proposition. I want the House 
to understand that either the gentleman from Alabama is mis- 
taken or I am mistaken; and if I am mistaken I pledge myself 
to the membership of this House to go before the Senate or 
anyone else and ask to haye it changed, 

Mr. OLIVER. Let me say this to the gentleman—— 

Mr. STAFFORD, Oh, my time is running; and permit me 
for a moment to control my own time. Will the gentleman give 
the rates as to the other grades so that the House may know 
what is done by this bill in this schedule of pay? 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Let us take a captain. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Married. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. A captain now present in Washington 
draws $800.50. He would go into the third pay period, and he 
would be entitled under this bill, if he had dependents, to $960. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What would be the subsistence? Would it 
be additional to what it is here? 

Mr. McKENZIE. The subsistence is a different proposition. 

Mr. STAFFORD. He gets no subsistence at the present 
time. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. A captain would get an increase for rental. 

Mr. STAFFORD, How about a first lieutenant, married? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Under existing law a first lieutenant 
draws $623.80. Under the bill he would draw, if he had de 
pendents, $720, and $480 without dependents. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And it is the gentleman’s contention that 
the allowance provided in this bill, so far as quarters are con- 
cerned, is about the same within a radius of $100 to $200. 

Mr. McKENZIE. It would not average over $100. Remem- 
ber, this is based upon the maximum amount, $20, and that may 
be reduced from year to year. The existing law provides 
about $17. 

Mr. KRAUS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes, 

Mr. KRAUS. I take it that the gentleman will concede that 
there is an average increase of at least $3 per month per room? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes; but next year, if rentals go down in 
the city of Washington and the Ball Rent Act is not repealed, 
it may be made $20, because this is figured on the basis of war 
prices. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words for the purpose of saying that 
while I favor good pay for the Navy and Army and officers 
of the Coast Guard, officers of the Public Health Service, 
and others, I am afraid that hereafter, if this bill in its present 
form becomes a law, whenever I meet a colonel of the Army, 
or an admiral, or a chief surgeon, I shall say to myself that the 
actual salary of that officer was fixed, not by Congress, but by 
the Secretary of Labor on some statistician’s schedule based 
on the price of onions and potatoes to the people. Congress, in 
fixing the actual pay of Army officers, Navy officers, and others, 
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is passing the buck to the Secretary of Labor. The Secretary 
of Labor will have the say. And the officers will be around 
promptly to show him—they will; you know it. The price of 
onions will mean more to the officer than it will to the man in 
the street. And then, again, when I meet these officers I shall 
think of their rent allowances, and I shall never be able to rid 
myself — no matter how great their achievements—of the 
thought that part of their pay was fixed on the operation of 
the Ball Rent Act in the District of Columbia. Is that the way 
Congress proposes to fix the pay of the officers in these various 
important services of the great Government of the United States? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 7. That when the total of base pay, pay for length of service, 
and allowances for subsistence and rental of quarters, authorized in 
this act-for any officer below the grade of brigadier general or its 
equivalent, shall exceed $7,200 a year, the amount of the allowances 
to which such officer is entitled shall be reduced by the amount of the 
excess above $7,200: Provided, That this section shall not apply to 
the Captain Commandant of the Coast Guard nor to the Director of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of asking the gentleman from Illinois 
what the maximum pay is that may be received by the Captain 
Commandant of the Coast Guard and the Director of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. 

Mr. McKENZIE. The pay of the Captain Commandant of the 
Coast Guard and the man at the head of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey is that of a colonel in the Army or a captain in the 
Navy. When this matter came up for discussion in committee 
it appeared that these two men, occupying these exalted posi- 
tions in comparison to those occupied by the other men in the 
Service, ought to have some distinctive promotion. In other 
words, that they should have the grade of brigadier general, for 
example. However, the committee felt that we had no right to 
enter upon that field of legislation, and we so stated to them; 
but we put in this provision that, while we hold down all of the 
other colonels in the Army and captains in the Navy to $7,200 
we do permit these two gentlemen, in case their allowance and 
salaries should overrun $7,200 to some small extent, to retain 
that, feeling it was better to do that than to undertake to give 
them an increase in grade. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 9. That eee July 1. 1922, the monthly base pax of 
warrant officers and enlisted men of the Army and Marine Corps shall 
be as follows: Warrant -officers of the Army and Marine Corps, $148; 
warrant officers, Army Mine Planter Service, master, $185; first mate, 
$141; second mate, $109; engineer, $175; assistant engineer, $120; 
enlisted men of the first grade, $126; enlisted men of the second grade, 
$84; enlisted men of the grade, $72; enlisted men of the fourth 
grade, $54; enlisted men of the fifth grade, $42; enlisted men of the 
sixth grade, $30; enlisted men of the seventh grade, $21; and the pay 
for specialists’ ratings shall be as follows: First class, $30; second 
class, * third class, $20; fourth class, $15; fifth class, $6; sixth 
class, 83. Existing laws 1 continuous-service pay for each 
five years of service are hereby re ed, effective June 30, 1922. Com- 
mencing July 1, 1922, warrant officers of the Army and Marine Corps, 
including warrant officers of the Army Mine Planter Service and enlisted 
men of the Army and Marine Corps, shall receive, as a permanent addi- 
tion to their pay, an increase of 5 per cent of their base pay for each 
four years of service in any of the services mentioned in the title 
of this act, not to exceed 25 per cent. On and after July 1, 1922, an 
enlistment allowance equal to $50, multiplied by the number of years 
served in the enlistment period from which he has last been 1 
shall be paid to every honorably discharged enlisted man of the firs 
three grades who reenlists within a period of three months from the 
date of his discharge, and an enlistment allowance of $25, multi- 
plied by the number of years served in the enlistment period from 
which he has last been discharged, shall be paid to every honorably 
discharged enlisted man of the other grades who reenlists within a 
period of three months from the date of his discharge. Nothing con- 
ained herein shall operate to reduce the pay now being received by any 
transferred member of the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve. On and after 
July 1, 1922, retired enlisted men of the Army and Marine Corps shall 
have their retired pay computed as now authorized by law on the basis 
of pay provided in this act. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word in order to get some information as to the amount 
the pay of a retired enlisted man of the Army or Marine Corps 
would be increased by reason of the last sentence on page 14, 
authorizing those who are now retired to receive the same re- 
tired pay as though under the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I will say to the gentleman that when 
this bill goes into operation the retired pay will be based upon 
the grade and length of service. So far as the enlisted men 
in the Navy and the Marine Corps are concerned, they have 
special laws covering the retirement in those services. For 
instance, in the Fleet Naval Reserve men can retire and be 
subject to call after 16 and 20 years’ service, and the same 
thing in the Marine Corps, with pay at one-third and one-half, 
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Mr. STAFFORD. We have entered into a contract with 
these men who have heretofore done service in the Army and 
Marine Corps. Now you provide to increase their retirement 
pay. What is the reason for granting them an additional 
gratuity to that which they are now receiving? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I want to say to the gentleman we did not 
in this bill provide for anything more than a readjustment of 
the retired pay to correspond with the readjustment of the 
active pay. We did not change the law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If you do not make an increase in the 
pay, what is the purpose of the paragraph to which I am di- 
recting attention; that— 

On and after July 1, 1922, retired enlisted men of the Army and 
Marine Co shall have their reti 
the basis of rey — — 8 5 . 

That certainly means an increase of tife retirement pay. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I presume that is true in some cases, 

Mr. STAFFORD. How much would it amount to in the case 
of these men? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I am frank to say I do not have those 
figures, but it would be very small. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman think we ought to 
grant this additional grade to men who have separated them- 
selves from the service? 

Mr. MCKENZIE. I do not think that it will grant them any 
additional grade. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the gentleman thinks it will require 
increased pay. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. If they have the service. It only applies 
the same principle to these men as to commissioned officers. ` 

Mr. KRAUS. I would ask the chairman if he does not be- 
lieve as a matter of fact this provision should not be made 
to conform to the first amendment which was adopted intro- 
ducing a limitation in the case of officers. As a matter of fact 
there is a difference in some extent. “I do not know to what 
extent, and it seems to me that the provision for enlisted men 
ewe be made to conform to the amendment adopted by the 

ouse. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. It occurs to me, from this sen- 
tence the gentleman from Wisconsin just read with reference 
to enlisted men, that if it was adopted it places them on a dif- 
ferent basis from the commissioned officer if you limit the re- 
tired commissioned officer to be retired with what he is getting 
under existing law. Now, this retired pay is based upon the 
proposed law. 

Mr. McKENZIE. The gentleman from Minnesota will un- 
derstand that among the enlisted men their scale of retired pay 
is different from that of the commissioned personnel. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the committee having already taken the 
stand that as far as the commissioned officers afé concerned 
their retired pay shall be no higher than they are now receiv- 
ing, ‘iad should we not apply the same standard to the enlisted 
men 

Mr. McKENZIE. I want to say to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin I did not agree with the amendment adopted by the 
committee in respect to commissioned officers. I think it was 
a mistake. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to withdraw the pro forma amendment and offer a substantive 
amendment, as follows: Line 4, page 14, strike out all the re- 
maining portion of the section after the word “law,” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 14, line 4, after the word “law,” strike out the remainder of 
the section, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, just a word. I believe the 
committee has already heard the colloquial discussion with the 
gentleman from Illinois. On yesterday we passed an amend- 
ment limiting the retired pay of officers on the retired list to 
that which they are now receiving, not granting to them addi- 
tional pay that would be allowed under this bill. This amend- 
ment seeks to require these retired enlisted men to continue to 
receive the present pay and not to give the additional pay 
which they would have under the conditions of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 10. That on and after July 1, 1922, the monthly base pay of 
warrant officers of the Na and Coast Guard shall be as follows: 


During the first 6 years of service—at sea, $153; om shore, 1147 
during the second 6 years of service—at sen, 8168 or shore, $147; 
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89; on shore, 8168. On and after 
nlisted N d Coast 
men of 22 0 avy e rates of 
i gra $ 

6; seventh gra 
shall’ de included 
Mates shall receive 


rd shall be 
distri 
— — 126 


th 5 — 45475 


any transferred mem 
manent additiens to pay now authorized for 
dicta tne: Gon" in rns of TT 

additiomr r pay, 

their rating upon ——— of the first four years of enlis 
and an additional increase of Bed ig eent for each four service 
thereafter, the total not to ex 25 per cent. All transient additiens 
to pay of enlisted men of the — oo Coast Guard are hereby repealed, 
except as provided for in section of this act. 

The rates of pay of the insular force of the Navy shall be one-half 
the rates of pay prescribed for enlisted men of the Navy in 535 
ratings. Existing laws authorizing a reenlistment gratuity to enlis 
men of the Navy and Coast G are hereby repealed, and hereafter 
an enlistment wance equal to $50 multiplied by the number of years 


served in the enlistment period from which he has last been discharged, 
but not to exceed $200, sha 


Il be paid to every honorably 3 

enlisted man of the first three des who reenlists within a 

three months from the date his discharge; and an enlistment al- 

lowance of $25 multiplied by the number of years served in the enlist- 

ment period from which he last been discharged, but not to exceed 
00, shall be paid to every honorably dischar enlisted man of the 

other grades who reenlists within es of three months from the 
date of} his discharge. On and after July 1, 1922, retired enlisted men 
of the Navy and st Guard shall have their retired pay computed 
as now authorized by law on the basis of pay provided by this act. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I wish to inquire, the information not having been here- 
tofore given in the discussion of this bill, how the rate of pay 
of warrant officers of the Army, Navy, Coast Guard, and Ma- 

rine Corps, as provided in this section of the bill and prior 
sections, compares with the existing pay? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I want to say to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin in regard to that matter that two years ago, in 1920, 

there was a most exhaustive study made in reference to pay 

of enlisted men of the Navy, and at that time an effort was 
made to increase the pay of the enlisted men of the Navy, 

but before we got through with it we had this hodge-podge bill 
known as the bonus or temporary pay bill, and the only thing in 
it that we ever had under consideration at all was the pay of the 
enlisted men of the Navy. 

It was. worked out at that time scientifically, as the gentle- 
man from Alabama will admit, and we accepted that pay as 

| fixed at that time with only two changes which we thought to 
| be just and fair to the enlisted men of the Navy. 

Mr. OLIVER. If the gentleman will pardon me, I fully con- 
| firm what the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKenzie] has 
| said, and I wish to say this, that no one perhaps deserves as 
much credit for it as Captain Williams of the Navy. He was 
| before the committee, and the hearings he submitted to it are 
very elaborate, and give an accurate, detailed description of the 

Navy and tie pay of the Navy. 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
! to withdraw the pro forma amendment. 
| The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. The Clerk will read. 
| ‘The Clerk read as follows: 

Smc. 11. That warrant officers of the Army, including those of the 
Army Mine Planter Service, of the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard, shall be entitled at all times to the same money allowance 
for subsistence as is authorized in section 5 of this act for officers 


receiving the 
ance for r aa 


Mr. HICKS. I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee will soon vote on this bill, and 
I have no doubt but that the committee will approve of it and 
the House will pass it. It seems to me this bill should be 
passed, because it gives to us now three things that are abso- 
Tutely essential and three things that we have lacked. One 
has been the lack of uniformity of pay, another has been 
knowledge as to what the pay is in various branches of the 
service, and the other has been the fact that we have not basea 
pay largely on length of service but more on rank. This bill 
provides for those three things being accomplished, and I sin- 
cerely hope that in the interest of both officers and men of these 
services this bill will receive the sanction of the House and 
the Senate and of the President. I most earnestly recommend, 
after some careful study of the provisions of this bill, and espe- 
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cially the needed provisions, that the committee see its way to 
stamp its approval upon it. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Szc. 12. That hereafter offi of of the servi ti 
the title of this act, whens traveling: AE competent. obdees recreated 
troops, shall receive a — N allowance at the rate of 8 cents per 
mile, distance to be compu by the shortest usually traveled route, 

for issue of tion. requests. to: 


and laws provi 
officers of the Army trav: g under competent orders, and for deduc- 


tion to be made from mil accounts when tran 
nished by the United States 
services mention 


shall be paid 

ted States in 

rovided law, no officer 
act shall be allowed or 

incurred for subsistence 


and away from 


ty 

transportation in kind authorized by section 12 of an: 
act entitled “An act to increase the efficiency of the commissioned and 
enlisted nnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
Coast a Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service,” approved May 
18, 1920, to be furnished by the United States. for dependents, the 
President ney authorize the payment in money of amounts equal to 
such commercial transportation costs when such travel shall have been 
e children shall be such as are defined in section 


we CONNALLY of Texas, Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
men 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr, CONNALLY of Texas: Amend by striking out the 
word “may,” in line 10, and the words “in his discretion,” in line 11, 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “shall,” 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I think the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mo- 
Kenzte] will accept this amendment. It simply provides that 
where the duty of an officer calls him habitually from one place 
to another, he shall only receive actual expenses instead of 8 
cents a mile. It would be ridiculous for an officer who had to 
go from Washington to Baltimore once a week, say, in the per- 
formance of his duty, to be allowed 8 cents a mile instead of 
his actual traveling expenses. Under this bill as it is drawn, 
unless the head of the department in his discretion should enter 
an order limiting the mileage to actual expenses, an officer who 
traveled from Camp Humphreys te Washington and back each 
day m the performance of his duty would, in addition to his 
regular pay, draw 8 cents a mile coming and going. 

Mr. McKENZIB. I will say to my friend that that was not 
the intention. I am certain the comptroller would not permit 
any such thing to get by him. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If the gentleman will accept 
this amendment, the comptroller will not have to act on it. The 
comptroller is going to be governed by the law, and the present 
bill provides that the head of the executive department con- 
cerned may in his discretion allow it. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I have not the time to look up the reasons 
given for the language, but I do know every word of this bill 
was very carefully considered. 

Mr. OLIVER, All of that is worked out by regulations, as I 
understand, and we understood that they have been very care- 
fully guarded, but I see no objection to accepting the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If the gentleman from Tili- 
nois will permit, it will only make certain what the gentleman 
wants. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. CONNALEY of Texas. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 25, noes 42. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Suc. 13. That, commencing July 1, 1922, the annual pay of female 
nurses of the Army and Navy shall be as follows: During the first three 
years of ce, ; from the beginning of the fourth year of service 
until the completion of the sixth year of service, $1,080; from. the 
beginning of the seventh —.— of service until the completion of the ninth 

of service, $1,380 ; the potista of the tenth year of service, 
Iod. 1 of the Nurse Corps shall receive a mone 

allowance at the rate of $2,500 a year, assistant superintendents, di- 

and assistant directors at the rate of $1,500 m year, and chief 
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nurses at the rate of $600 a year, in addition to their pay as nurses. 
Nurses shall be entitled to the same allowance for subsistence as is 
authorized in section 5 of this act for officers receiving the pay of the 
first period, and to the same allowance for rental of quarters as 
authorized in section 6 of this act for officers receiving the pay of the 
first period. 

Miss ROBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The lady from Oklahoma offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Miss ROBERTSON : Page 18, line 23, strike out 
the word “ first and insert in lieu thereof the word “ second,” and on 
page 19, line 2, strike out the word “first” and in lieu thereof insert 
the word “ second.” 

Miss ROBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, since I came into this 
House I have never made any appeal as a woman for any 
special recognition or any legislation for women. I feel it my 
privilege, my duty, to ask a little recognition for the women 
of the nursing service, who stand in a class wholly to them- 
selves. 

Just a few little figures. The first women came into the 
Army as the Corps of Nurses in 1901—just of age this year, you 
see. At first there were only 200 of these pioneers until the 
border trouble in 1916, and then their number doubled with 
increased need until there were 400 of them. At the beginning 
of the war these were in the service. When the armistice came 
there were 21,408. In all this number of 21,408 devoted women 
there was not one drafted person. We have heard much to-day 
of the West Pointer, educated and equipped by his Govern- 
ment, in comparison with the National Army man, who paid 
his own way—a discussion in which, of course, I took no part. 
Every woman of these volunteers came to the work trained and 
equipped at her own cost, after years of the toil and discipline 
and drudgery which are required to becoming a registered nurse. 
Every one of those 21,408 had gone through all this drudgery, 
the scrubbing of floors, the cleaning of sores, the menial, re- 
pulsive duties which young women are made to undergo in 
order to deter them from entering a service which only the 
bravest, strongest women should go into. 

Mr. HICKS. For information, has the lady estimated what 
the cost will be if this amendment goes into operation? 

Miss ROBERTSON. No. I leave that to you men. 

To go back to it, all these women had been trained. No one 
was taken into the service unless she was fully qualified, and 
some of you men who served oyerseas or who when wounded 
or sick over there or here were ministered to by them, know 
what their work was. In the American Expeditionary Forces 
there were 10,066 nurses, and God's angels seemed to watch 
over them, because only three were wounded and only 103 died. 
The total number who died in the service was 266. . There were 
257 nurses decorated for their splendid service. Today there 
remain in the corps 862 nurses, 803 of them being in the num- 
ber that rank as second lieutenants, 54 as first lieutenants, 4 
captains, and 1 major. 

I can not give this to you in the hard dollars and cents in 
which you vote appropriations. I can only think of women, 
women who must pass through such a fiery test of truth and 
purity and bravery when they do this work for the men in 
uniform. I know that in civil life the average life of a woman 
as a nurse is 10 years, so brief a record after all the stress of 
years of preparation; but with women nurses in civil life there 
are so many of them to whom marriage comes when some fortu- 
nate man they have brought to health adds to it happiness for 
nurse as well as patient; but there is very little of this for the 
Army nurse. She must go into her work governed by the divine- 
mother impulse that makes the faithful, successful nurse of the 
woman. One of the most beautiful and appreciative girls that 
it was my privilege to help educate was a young gir! with a slight 
tincture of Cherokee blood—gifted, talented, educated. I have 
seen her take a little child, and by sheer force of will of her per- 
sonal vitality and, it seemed to me, of divine help, bring that 
little child from the very borderland of death into strong, happy 
young infancy. Marvelous she was as a nurse; proud of her I 
was. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the lady from Oklahoma 
has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the lady from Oklahoma may proceed for 
five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the lady from Oklahoma be 
extended for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Miss ROBERTSON. When the thousands of the National 
Guard went through Oklahoma to the border, seeing them, she 
heard the call to a new service, and she threw aside all else 


to ae as an Army nurse. And this is the War Department 
record: 

Miss Olive F. Heath was appointed in the Army Nurse Corps from her 
home at Muskogee, Okla., July 15, 1916, and was first stationed at the 
Army and Navy Hospital, Hot Springs, Ark. She was transferred to 
Walter Reed General Hospital June 3, 1917; served continually until 
her illness January 28, 1918, which resulted in her death from pneu- 
monia on February 25, 1918. Miss Heath was a very fine woman and 
an excellent nurse. She contracted pneumonia while awaiting transfer 
to France. 

My last letter from her was from Walter Reed telling 
me she expected sailing orders at any time. She did not get 
over to France. But the memory of that beautiful heroic life, 
ended with pneumonia in the line of duty at Walter Reed, 
makes me come and ask for a greater recognition to these 
women, for better pay, for more consideration, so that they may 
have pay and service consideration that will allow them to look 
forward to a home of their own when they can no longer work, 
[Applause.] g 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment of the lady from Oklahoma be again 
reported. I think there are many Members who did not quite 
understand the import of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
again be reported. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am sure we all join in the beautiful sentiments ex- 
pressed by the lady from Oklahoma in connection with the serv- 
ices of the Army and Navy Nurse Corps, but the committee, 
after hearing the testimony and having the nurses before us, 
decided to write the provisions of the bill as you now find them. 

I want to call your attention to the present law which pro- 
vides the pay of nurses. It is fixed by the act of July 9, 1918. 
It is $720 for the first period of 3 years, with.an increase 
of $60 a year for each period of 8 years thereafter until 
12 years, when the limit of $960 is reached. These nurses are 
entitled to $360 a year in addition to their pay as nurses by the 
act of February 28, 1919. The pay of the superintendent and 
director of the Army Nurse Corps is $2,400; that of assistant 
superintendents and directors $1,800, and that of assistant 
directors, $1,500. The bill repeals this schedule and establishes 
the new rates found in the bill, which as you will observe are 
very material increases. The amendment offered by the lady 
from Oklahoma simply would provide that nurses would receive 
$219 additional subsistence money, and if they had dependents 
then they get one additional room, which would mean $240, 

Now, I have maintained all the time that the committee tried 
to write a fair and siniple and economical bill, giving to every- 
one fair pay. This has been indorsed by the heads of the 
Nurse Corps, whose letter I have in my office, but do not hap- 
pen to have here. There has been no criticism of the action 
of the committee, but if the membership of the House feel that 


we have not gone far enough in our generosity to these most, 


excellent ladies, it is up to the House to change this. The com- 
mittee felt that we have been generous in what we have done. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
support the amendment offered by the lady from Oklahoma | Miss 
ROBERTSON J. 

The chairman [Mr. McKenzie] has spoken of the compensa- 
tion for nurses. This bill provides that for the first three years 
the compensation shall be $840; the next three years, $1,080; 
the next three years, $1,380; and after that, $1,560, and the gen- 
tleman from Illinois speaks of these as liberal rates of compen- 
sation. If he will compare them with rates of compensation puid 
to the trained nurses in private life he will find the rates of 
compensation in this bill are very low indeed. A trained nurse 
in private practice gets anywhere from $5 to $10 a day and her 
subsistence and quarters; that is, room and board and all living 
expenses are provided without expense to herself. Ten dollars 
a day is $3,600 a year as a money compensation, and is in addi- 
tion to all living expense while employed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, $5 a day does not make $3,600 a year. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Ten dollars a day, I said; 
and that is not a high compensation, although it is the largest 
amount I stated. The gentleman can estimate as well as I can 
what the living expense df the nurses during their service 
amounts to, so that compensation in this bill is not high. It is 
very small compared with what is paid in private life. 

But the amendment offered by the lady from Oklahoma does 
not seek to increase compensation. It seeks to increase the 
amount allowed for subsistence and for quarters. Nurses of 
the Army and Navy are, almost without exception, provided 
with quarters and subsistence at or in connection with hospitals 
or at other suitable Government buildings; both are provided, 
so that the salary allowed is clear. Thus they usually have 
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no expense for quarters or subsistence. But some of them find 
it necessary to go outside and occupy rooms—rent rooms and 
pay for them, of course—and provide their own meals. Sixty 
cents a day is the subsistence that one of these women living 


outside will receive if this bill becomes law. The lady from 
Oklahoma asks a moderate increase to $1.20. The amount 
allowed for a room or rooms would be $40 a month under 
the bill. The lady’s amendment would make it $60 a month. 
In this city or in a city of any size what kind of a room would 
a lady get for 840 a month and live as she wishes to live and 
as she ought to live? This meager compensation, this inade- 
quate compensation, as I look at it, or the allowance for rooms 
or for living will not permit nor is it an encouragement to 
proper living. 

Now, I think this Congress wishes to provide for subsistence 
and for living quarters for these women which are adequate to 
their needs, and which will provide for and engourage proper 
and healthful living conditions to them. Forty doflars a month 
will not pay for a suitable room, nor will 60 cents a day buy 
even one decent meal. This amendment should be adopted; it 
will provide $60 per month for rooms and $1.20 a day for meals. 
Smaller amounts will be improper and altogether inadequate 
and a reproach to the Congress itself. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the lady from Oklahoma. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided and there were—ayes 35, noes 30. 

Accordingly, the amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 17. That on and after July 1, 1922, retired officers and warrant 
officers shall have their retired pay, or equivalent pay, computed, as now 
authorized by. law. on the basis of pay provided in this act: Provided 
That nothing contained in this act hall operate to reduce the present 
pay of officers, warrant officers, and enlisted men now on the retired 
ist or officers or warrant officers in an equivalent status of any of the 
services mentioned in the title of this act. Active duty performed after 
June 30, 1922, by an officer on the retired list or its equivalent shall not 
entitle sueh officer to promotion. Hereafter retired officers of the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps below the grade of brigadier g or 
com ore and retired warrant officers and enlist men of those 
services shall, when on active duty, receive full pay and allowances. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, on yesterday there was an 
amendment adopted limiting the amount of retired pay. I only 
ask the chairman of the committee to accept an amendment 
subject to the same limitations as appear in the amendment 
already adopted. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I am opposed to that, because I was op- 
posed to the other amendment. $ 

Mr. OLIVER. My purpose is just to make it consistent. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I would rather try to reverse our action 
on the former amendment. 

Mr. OLIVER. I think perhaps the other amendment covered 
it, it was so broad; but we can Straighten tbat out in confer- 
ence, 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr, Chairman, I desire to offer a perfect- 
ing amendment, on page 21, in line 8, to strike out the word 
“and,” at the end of the line, and insert after the word 
“corps,” in line 9, the words “Coast Guard and Geodetic 
Survey.” 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. LoxnewortH). The gentleman from 
Illinois offers an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McKenztmm: Page 21, line 8. strike out the 
word and at the end of the line and insert after the word “ corps,” 
in Moe 9, the words “ Coast Guard and Geodetic Survey.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina of- 
fers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Weaver: Page 21, lines 7 and 8, after 
the word “promotion,” insert n colon and insert: “ Provided, That 
officers and former officers of Philippine Scouts who were placed on 
the retired list of the Army prior to June 4, 1920, shall, upon the 
passage of this act, be entitled to advancement for active duty here- 
tofore performed subsequent to retirement in accordance with section 
127a the act of June 4, 1920, and to the same retired pay and 
benefits received by other retired afflcms of the Army of like grade 
and length of service.” 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of 
order against the amendment. I will reserve it if the gentle- 
man wishes to explain his amendment. 

Mr. WEAVER. I will be very glad if the gentleman will 
reserve it. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Does the gentleman’s amendment 
provide that these officers shall be advanced in grade? 

Mr. WEAVER. If the gentleman will reserve his point of 
order, I will explain my amendment. 


Mr. GREENE of Vermont. All right. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Chairman, in the act of June 4, 1920, 
it is provided that officers in the Philippine Scouts shall be 
retired upon the same pay and with the same rights of promo- 
tion as officers in the Regular Army; but the act provided that 
as to officers already retired or who had been retired prior 
to the passage of that act, they should receive the pay of 
second lieutenants. 

Mr. Chairman, there are about 89 of these officers. I think 
65 of them are captains. They were the men who really did 
the arduous service in the Philippines. They were there dur- 
ing the Philippine insurrection. They were the men who helped 
to quell that insurrection. Yet a Philippine officer retiring now 
gets the same pay and the same right to promotion that an 
officer in the Regular Army gets, while those same rights and 
privileges are denied to the men who served from 1898 up to 
June 4, 1920. These men feel that that discrepancy was not 
really intended in the bill, and that it ought to be corrected, 
and that is the purpose of this amendment. j 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, by the gentleman’s 
own statement his amendment seeks to perform an act of legis- 
lation which is not within the purview of this bill at all. It 
provides that men who have been in the military service and’ 
have ben retired heretofore with a certain rank and grade 
shall be promoted from that rank and grade to a higher one. 
This bill does not deal with promotions. This bill does not} 
change the grade status of any officer, and has no authority, | 
for it, nor did the committee reporting the bill have any au- 
thority whatever to go into that question. This bill deals en- 
tirely with compensation. I will say to the gentleman further, 
that while there may be some justice in his proposition—we are 
not debating the merits of it at all—there is an ample remedy. 
in another vehicle for it; but on this bill it is clearly out of 
order, and I make the point of order, ! 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is not advised as to whether 
the Philippine Scouts are included in this bill. | 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The question is simply this: This.’ 
bill fixes the pay of officers of various services, but des not 
disturb their relations to one another by way of changing their, 
grade and rank. The gentleman’s amendment proposes to take 
the officers of a certain service and change the grade and rank 
and give them more pay. To the extent it changes the grade 
and rank of anybody it is without the jurisdiction and pur- 
pew of this bill. The Philippine Scouts are not included in the 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is inclined to think that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from North Carolina is 
not covered by the bill, is not germane, and therefore sustaing 
the point of order. ij 


The Clerk read as follows: i 


Sec. 20. That all officers, warrant officers, and enlisted men of all 
branches of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, when 
detailed to duty involving flying, sball receive the same increase of 
their pay and the same allowance for vitor ma | e as are now 
authorized for the performance of like duties in the Army. Exclu- 
sive of the Aray Air Service, and student aviators and qualified air- 
eraft pilots of the Navy Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, the number 
of officers of aay of the services mentioned in the title of this act 
detailed to duty 3 fi shall not at any one time exceed one- 
half of 1 per cent of the total authorized commissioned strength of 
such service. Regulations in execution of the previsions of this section 
shall be made by the President and shall be uniform for all the services 
concerned, 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill to the House with the amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Warsa, Speaker 
pro tempore, having taken the chair, Mr..Towner, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 10972) to readjust the pay and allowances of the 
commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public 
Health Service, and had directed him to report the same back 
with sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
we have now concluded the consideration of this bill, which 
has taken six months of the most difficult and arduous toil in 
its preparation. In my judgment it is a day’s work that will 
mean much to the country and much to the services, I feel 
that in the coming years it will save millions of dollars to the 
taxpayers of this country, that it will bring satisfaction to the 
rank and file of the several services affected, and that it will 
do justice where justice should be done. It puts humanity into 
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the law which heretofore never had any humanity in it. It 
provides for the home, wife, and little ones as well as for the 
officer himself. It will bring a feeling of greater confidence to 
the men of these services who serve us so well in the hour of 
stress. I could not, before moving the previous question, resist 
the temptation to say to the membership of this House that I 
feel most grateful to you for the manner in which you have sup- 
ported the committee on this all-important bill. It is a technical 
bill, full of complications far-reaching in their effects, and as 
a Member of this House I well know that it was only the con- 
fidence that you had in the membership of the committee—that 
we were trying to do the right thing—that prompted you to fol- 
low us in a matter that would have taken weeks and months of 
difficult study to understand in all of its many details. I want 
to thank you one and all, and I want to especially express my 
gratitude to the members of the committee who have aided me 
in this work, and especially to my good friend Mr. BYRNES of 
South Carolina, who has so ably and earnestly labored with me 
through these long months. i 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question, 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
three minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent, notwithstanding the order of the previ- 
ous question, that he may proceed for three minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER, Mr. Speaker, there has been no difference 
between the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKENZIE] and the 
minority members of the committee as to the necessity and 
importance of providing adequate pay for the officer and enlisted 
personnel in the military branches of the Government. The 
minority members, for reasons which we think entirely sound 
and which are fully set out in the minority report, have favored 
caring for any needed increase in the pay of the officer and 
enlisted personnel of these services by a temporary rather than 
permanent bill at this time. The pending bill, we have felt, 
involving, as it does, many radical and far-reaching changes of 
existing law, is drafted along illogical and unscientific lines, and 
in no way simplifies the pay and compensation allowance of 
the commissioned and enlisted personnel in the services affected, 
but really serves to add greater confusion and complications to 
an already very technical subject. 

In the coming years I can but feel that many fundamental 
errors which have found their way into the preparation of this 
bill will rise to confront us. Too many concessions have been 
made to remove what the officers, who really prepared this bill, 
felt might become sources of opposition. A casual reading of 
section 1 will disclose many concessions, many discriminations, 
and many gifts of service in presenti for the purpose of ena- 
bling officers to be advanced hereafter to a higher pay period 
while still holding commissions in a grade lower than such pay 
period. New rights and privileges are granted to officers now 
in the service never enjoyed under existing law, and not even 
remotely promised; and, strange to say, such rights and privi- 
leges under the terms of the bill will expire with the officers 
now in the service. Hereafter the officers who are commis- 
sioned, and who really must take the places of the officers now 
in the service, will be denied the right to claim advancement to 
pay periods on the same conditions freely granted in the pend- 
ing bill to the officers now in the service. 

When a bill embodies unjust discriminations, makes an un- 
fair distribution of benefits to the personnel of important serv- 
ices, sooner or later these matters come home to confront us 
in the shape of strong protests and appeals to remedy the 
wrong. This bill provides one character of- service for the offi- 
cers now holding commissions to advance them to higher pay 
periods, and denies this right to officers hereafter commissioned. 
Congress will later be called on to remedy the wrongs thus 
sought to be perpetuated. Take the commissioned warrant offi- 
cer. Many of them are now, under existing law, receiving and 
enjoying pay and allowances of first lieutenants, and yet they, 
under the terms of this bill, will be forever barred from re- 
ceiving the pay and allowances of the next higher grade, while 
officers who held commissions in this same grade can, under 
the terms of the bill, use the very character of service that the 
commissioned warrant officer now has to advance them to the 
next higher pay period, thereby increasing their base pay $500, 
their longevity pay by 50 per cent instead of 40, and also their 
allowance for subsistence and rentals, 

Years of service have been given outright to certain groups 
of officers by more than one subdivision of section 1. To some 
officers this gift will immediately advance them to higher pay 
periods, thereby increasing their base and longevity pay and 


allowance. To other officers the gift will become effective after 
the lapse of further years, but when effective it will serve to 
immediately advance them to the next higher pay period from 
that in which they hold commissions, and result in substantial 
increases in pay and allowances. 

You have denied gifts of service to others equally entitled to 
it; yea, you have not been content with making gifts of service 
in section 1 of the bill, but you have actually provided that such 
service could be used not alone as existing law requires—that is, 
for increasing longevity pay—but under the terms of this bill 
you permit it to be used to advance these officers to higher 
base pay on which the increased longevity percentage may be 
computed. 

These rights and privileges, I repeat, are given only to certain 
groups of officers now in the service, and to be forever with- 
drawn and denied, by the terms of the bill, to all officers here- 
after commissioned. 

Mark my prophecy, you are but laying the foundation for 
future unrest and dissatisfaction in the services. Far better 
to have waited before writing permanent law until the per- 
manent strength of these services could be fixed and adjustments 
now pending accomplished, and providing for needed increases 
by temporary legislation instead. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a separate vote demanded 
on any amendment? A separate vote not being demanded on 
any amendment, the Chair will put them in gross. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on ordering 
the bill to be engrossed and read a third time. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third 
time, and was read the third time. ` 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The qtestion is on the passage 
of the bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I offer the follow- 
ing motion to recommit: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas moves to recommit the bill to the committee 
with instructions to report the same back forthwith with the follow- 
ing amendment: “ Strike out section 5 of the bill.” 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
to recommit. b 

The question was taken. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
make the point of order that there is no quorum present. The 
Chair will count. [After counting.] One hundred and thirty- 
one Members present, not a quorum. The Doorkeeper will close 
the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. The question is on the motion to re- 
commit, 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 41, nays 221, 
answered “present” 3, not voting 164, as follows: 


YEAS—41. 
Bell Driver London Stafford 
Black Fulmer Lowrey Sumners, Tex. 
Bowling Hammer Madden Swank 
Box Huddleston Oliver Thomas 
Bulwinkle Jacoway Parks, Ark. Tillman 
Burtness James Pou Weaver 
Byrns, Tenn. Johnson, Miss. uin Wise 
Christopherson Jones, Tex. ankin Young 
Collier Kraus Rayburn 
Connally, Tex. Lanham Rucker 
Deal Larsen, Ga. Sanders, Tex. 
NAYS—221. 
Ackerman Brown, Tenn. Cooper, Ohio ans 
Anderson Buchanan Cooper, Wis. Fairfield 
Andrew, Mass. Burroughs Cramton Faust 
Andrews, Nebr. Burton Crisp Favrot 
Anthony Byrnes, S. C. Crowther Fenn 
entz Cable en Fess 
Aswell Campbell, Kans. Curry 
Barbour Cantrill Dale Fisher 
Barkley Carew Dallinger Fordney 
Benham Chalmers Denison Foster 
Bird Chandler, Okla. Doughton 
Bland, Ind. Chindblom Drewry French 
Bland, Va. Clague Dunbar Frothingham 
nd Clarke, N. Y. nn uller 
Bowers Cod nk 
Brennan Cole, Iowa Echols Gallivan 
Briggs Cole, Ohio Edmonds Garrett, Tenn, 
Brooks, III. Colton Elliott sman 
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Gernerd Knutson Norton Steenerson Mr. Layton with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 
8 ee 3 Mr. Lee of New York with Mr. Carter. 
Greene, Mass. Larson, Minn, Ofafiela Strong, Kans, Mr. Appleby with Mr. Dominick. 

Greene, Vt, Lawrence Olpp wing Mr. Fitzgerald with Mr. Garrett of Texas. 

Grisin zaro Overstreet mague Mr. Bacharach with Mr. Collins. 

Hadley Lea, Calif, Padgett Taylor, Colo. à ° 

Hardy, Colo. Leatherwood Pal — Taylor, N J. 85 B 7 1 Sears. . 

ardy, Tex. we, Ga. ark, Ga. emp r. o 

Harrison Lehlbach Parker, N. J. Thompson Mr. 9 5 0 3 Mir 8 

Haugen Lineberger Parker, N. Y. Timberlake . . ick. 

. JC ee 

nce e! F. a 

Hayden Luhring Radcliffe Towner Mr 3 15 Mr e 

Hays McCormick Raker Tucker 8 . . 
ff!!! ,, Ar bavi ot Poe 

e! cKenz eece r. Michaelson w. f, ey o ois. 
Hicke McLaughlin, Mich. Reed, N. Y. Vaile 
Hicks. Meswain Beak W. Va. Vestal Mr. Sanders of Indiana with Mr. Hudspeth. 
Himes Magee Ri odes yuan 1 5 . mar Mr 12 

oc apes cke! 0 r. Butler w Ir. gan. - 
all 7 Michener TEY Waren Mr. Osborne with Mr. Campbell of Pennsylvania. 

Husted ler Robertson Watson Mr. Coughlin with Mr, Lyon. 
Jefferis, Nebr, Millspaugh Robsion Webster Mr. Smith of Michigan with Mr. Gilbert. 
2228 wy ritr 3 8 Mr. Perlman with Mr. Mansfield. 

„ > 0 e r a 4 y 

Johnson, S. Dak. Montoya caer White, Me. Mr, Graham of Pennsylvania with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas. 
Johnson, Wash. oore, III Sabath Williams Mr. Shreve with Mr. Fields. 
Kennedy Mada aoe wee Mr. Patterson of New Jersey with Mr. Ten Eyck. 
Ketcham Murphy Scott, Mich. Woodruff Mr. Gorman with Mr. Kitchin. 
Kincheloe Nelson, Me. Shaw e Ye Mr. Connell with Mr. Martin. 
Kinkaid Rouen 2. M. pueia wrine Mr. Dickinson with Mr. Humphreys. 

issel Newton, Minn, Smith, Idaho Mr. Griest with Mr. Steagall. 
Kline, N.Y. Newton, Mo. Sproul Mr. ROSSDALE. Mr. Speaker, I voted aye. I am paired 

erpa olan Stedman with the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Crago, and I desire 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—3. to withdraw my vote and answer “ present.” 
Lankford McClintic Rossdale The name of Mr. Rosspare was called, and he answered 
NOT VOTING—164. Present. 

Almón Drane Kans Rouse Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr, Speaker, I wish to withdraw my vote 
Ansorge Dyer Langley Ryan of “aye” and answer “present,” for the reason that I am 
Appleny oa S 3 ger po ee paired with the gentleman from Missouri, Mr. HUKRIEDE, 
Bacharach Fields a Linthicum Scott, Tenn. The name of Mr. McCrintic was called, and he answered 
Bankhead Fe Little Sears Present.“ 
Bok 5 Togan 3 Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gentle- 
Begg Freeman cArthur Sinnott man from New Jersey, Mr. PATTERSON, and wish to withdraw my 
Bixler Gahn MeFadden 7 3 vote and answer “ present.” 
Blanton. Garrett; Tex. Mobeatnin Der Bene, wien, „„The name of Mr. Lankrorp was called, and he answered 
Boies bert McPherson Smithwick Present. 
Brand- reat tM + tk pael oe The result of the vote was announced as above recorded, 
Brooks, Pe Gouna 1 Maa = Speaks The SPEAKER pro tempore. A quorum is present. The 

rowne, 8. ru ham, ansfle tea, 

covas, dearani re —— C the doors. The question is upon the 
Ruler 8 > Cre Strong, P. e E wai ok k d the Speak t 

utler chaelson rong, Pa % question was taken, an e aker pro tempore an- 
„ 3 F nounced the ayes appeared to have it. 5 : 

> 0 A i 5 A d 
Carter Hogan Moore. Va. Sweet 2 On a division (demanded by Mr. Brack) there were—ayes 
9 N. Y. Hude men Moores Ind. parlor, TOR 219, noes 26. 
. Humphreys orn Ten Fesek Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 
Clouse 8 inson OBrien Eon The SPEAKER pro tempore. Twenty-four gentlemen have 

O kra rne readwa 
Collins Jones, Pa. Pa thereon: NoT, Underhill arisen, not a sufficient number, and the yeas and nays are 
Connell Kahn Perkins Vare refused. 
Connolly, Pa. Kearns Perlman Volk So the bill was passed. 
goir Teil Mich eee 1 -= On motion of Mr. McKENZIE, a motion to reconsider the vote 
Crago Kendall Pringey 11 Ward. N. C. by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

wW ess ney, a. ngo 
Davis, Minn, Kindred Rainey, III. Winslow EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
8 oS onic Sanay Wooa ind Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
Kaaa naa ae í va ch extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of self-govern- 
min CK i 

Dowell. Kreider Rosenbloom Zihiman ment in Lithuania. 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


On this vote: 


Mr. Gahn (for) with Mr. Goldsborough (against). 


Mr. Knight (for) with Mr. Mead (against). 


Mr. Linthicum (for) with Mr. Blakeney (against), 
Mr. Lankford (for) with Mr. Petersen (against). 
Mr. Rossdale (for) with Mr. Crago (against). 

Mr. McClintiec (for) with Mr. Hukriede (against). 
General pairs: 
Mr. Langley with Mr. Clark of Florida. 
Mr. Treadway with Mr. Cockran. 

Mr. McArthur with Mr. Kindred. 


Mr. Kiess with Mr. Ward of North Carolina. 


Mr. Wurzbach with Mr. Sullivan. 
Mr. Winslow with Mr. Bankhead. 
Mr. Stiness with Mr. Brand, 
Mr. Kendall with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
The Chair hears none. 


LITHUANIA A REPUBLIC, 


Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, Lithuania. on whose domain 
many of the bloodiest campaigns of the World War were waged, 
has received little attention from the world at large; her suf- 
ferings have received scant sympathy and she has bandaged 
her own wounds. Over the present country of Lithuania, once 
the largest State In Europe, extending from the Black Sea to 
the Baltic, the armies of Germany and Russia crossed and re- 
crossed in that war, the Germans frequently raiding the 
country to capture cattle and the Russians counterattacking to 
gain immediate results for the moral effect elsewhere, For 
centuries Lithuania has been in turn the victim of the crush- 
ing oppression of Russia and of Germany. f. 

Her masters prevented the Lithuanian people from assem- 
bling at public functions. The Lithuanian language, which is 
said by some philologists to be the oldest living language to- 


Is there objection? [After a 


pause.] 


Mr. Kahn with Mr. Garner. 
Mr. Siegel with Mr. Kunz. 


day, was prohibited in all the public establishments in Lithu- 
ania, and it is not difficult to imagine how much unhappiness 
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and how much disorder such administration brought into the 
life of a people yearning to be free. 

If we but recall that the reading of books written in 
Lithuanian was forbidden until 1904, we will realize how 
hard the struggle of these poor people has always been. From 
1864 to 1904 they were prohibited from printing even a prayer 
book in their own language and in the Latin characters. They 
were persecuted with unspeakable severity for smuggling such 
publications over the border; their children were compelled 
to receive instruction in a language that few of them ever 
understood—these are but a few of the sufferings the Lithu- 
anian people have endured. 

Although many of the European nations have recognized 
the present Lithuanian Government, the United States of 
America has thus far ignored that young Republic. On the 
broad issue of self-determination, Lithuania measures up to 
every principle enunciated by the world’s greatest statesmen 
when the recent war was at its height. If the promises these 
men made are not forgotten, Lithuania rests confident that 
her case as presented to the jury of the world will receive that 
verdict which will strike off her shackles and restore her to 
the freedom of government and equality among nations. 

Many of the principles of its present republican government 
were borrowed from America. A recent incident in this con- 
nection was the presentation by Lithuanians in America ofa 
“liberty bell” to the mother country in commemoration of the 
fourth anniversary of its independence. The bell is to be rung 
on all national holidays and days of important historical sig- 
nificance to the country. 

The ancient capital of Lithuania’s new area, which is slightly 
in excess of the combined areas of New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, was Vilna, whose narrow 
and winding streets, stony pavements, and horse-drawn cars 
give it a quaint and almost medieval atmosphere. Though 
the seat of its government now is Kovno, many of the great 
events in its history centered around Vilna. 

Vilna was founded at the junction of the Vilna and Vilayka 
Rivers by Gedimin in 1822, and is connected by railway lines 
with Petrograd and through Warsaw with most of the capitals 
of Europe. 

When Napoleon passed through the city in 1812 on his way 
to Moscow the Lithuanian nobles crowded around him, as it was 
believed he would restore the old Lithuanian State. Near the 
city to-day there stands a stone which tells the tragic story 
simply. On the one side it bears the word, “ Napoleon Bona- 
parte passed this way in 1912 with 400,000 men.” On the other 
side there are engraved the telltale words, Napoleon Bona- 
parte passed this way in 1812 with but 9,000 men.” 

I fervently hope that the day is not far distant when America 
will recognize the new Government so closely patterned after 
our own, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks fn the Recorp on this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the gen- 
tleman rise? 


Mr. KING. To extend my remarks in the Record on the sub- 


ject of the soy bean industry. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 


THE SOY BEAN INDUSTRY IN AMERICA, 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I desire to extend my remarks 
on the subject of the soy bean industry in America by insert- 
ing a letter from Mr, Louis F. King, president of the Tri-County 
Bean Growers’ Association of Illinois, which includes the coun- 
ties of Schuyler, Hancock, and Adams. 

The letter is as follows: 

z HUNTSVILLE, ILL. 


Hon, EDWARD J. KING, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear Mu. Kuve: I am inclosing an editorial clipping from Wal- 
lace’s Farmer in regard to tariff on tropical fats, as follows: 
KEEPING OUT TROPICAL FATS. 


It is reported from Washington that the soap and oleo people are mak- 
ing strenuous efforts to put coconut oil, soy dean oil, copra, and other 
tropical fats on the free list. This is a matter of grave concern to the 
dai tbe corn man, the hog man. but 

* 


and the cotton man. 

not least, it means much to our infant soy bean industry. 3 
we should be able to produce soy beans on a large scale more cheaply 
in the United States than they now do in China, provided we have pro- 
tection while the industry is young. 

All fats are more or less int angeable and eve und of fat im- 
ported from the Tropics influences either sed the price 
of corn, hogs, butter, and cotton. 


directly or 


The soap and oleo people should learn how to utilize home-grown fats 
instead of tropical fats. seemed to get along all right with home- 
grown fats before the war, when we imported only about one-third as 
many 3 of tropical oils as we have been importing since the war. 
A ta of 4 cents a pound en all coconut oil and soy bean oil will 
teach our manufacturers to depend on the home-grown fats, on the 
corn oil, lard and soy bean oil, and cottonseed oil produced by American 
farmers, instead of the coconut oil and soy bean oil produced by low- 
precs orlental labor. This is a matter of importance to Corn Belt 

ers and they should write their Congressmen and Senators at once. 
The matter of a tariff on vegetable oils will be decided in the very near 
future, and there is no time to lose, 
„ 1 5 ae obsess ee migs editorial... If, as it 
wou e an advan o w ou - 
sie 2 the . ai Feet Seem thea 
e ve started an organization to encourage the growing of so 
beans, and one thing that Jenifty. Phe ae would be the development 
of the oil industry in this ! 5 e acreage will be increased 100 
per cent, probably more, this year, especially if the kind of weather 
we are now having continues. ot an oat bas been sown nor a furrow 
plowed. It is raining all the time. 

If it should turn better now not much field work can be done for 
some time. This condition is likely to result in a large amount of 
June planting and farmers may be forced to do what they bave been 
slow to undertake—the growing of beans. 

Farmers would have been ahead if they had all planted soy beans 
last year and reduced the corn acreage. om $20 invested in seed I 
var ced $232 net profit from beans planted in 30 acres of corn last 

Up to the present most of the beans grown have been used for seed, 
but as production increases growers are looking to the oil business for 
a new cash outlet. This section of Illinois being a live-stock section, 
beans will soon be used as stock feed, but the beans would make a 
richer protein food if the oil were extracted. The oil has no particular 
value as a feed, as we have plenty of that in other things. An oil 
mill, sooner or later, will be a necessity. 

I have an idea that in a few years as large an acreage of beans will 
be grown as of wheat, aside from what is grown along with corn. The 
harvesting of beans can be followed immediately with the sowing of 
wheat, no preparation of seed bed being necessary, there is likely 
to be an increased yield of wheat over what a prepared seed bed would 


ve. 

Agriculture seems to be commanding more attention from Congress 
and other interests than ever before. I hope farm organization will 
continue to progress and avoid any traps that may be laid to defeat 
the forward movement. I feel that it is important for every farmer to 
yor good management behind bis own business and not expect organiza- 

on and legislation to do it all, although these are 85 8 

. F. KING, 
President Tri-County Bean Growers’ Association, 


Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman rise? 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ, To make a unanimous-consent re- 
quest to insert in the Recorp a statement from an absent Mem- 
ber, Mr. Jonny W. Lanatry, as to how he would vote on the 
Army pay bill if he were present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The telegram is as follows: 

Lovutsvituis, KY., May 12, 1922. 
I have a general pair with Representative CLARK of Florida, but I 


want the Reconp to show that I am for the Army pay Aon 
OHN W. LANGLEY. 


Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recoxp by inserting a brief clipping 
from the American Lumberman on the Mississippi River. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The matter is as follows: 

TO WHOM DOES THE RIVER BELONG? 


The river belongs to the Nation; 
The levee, they say, to the State; 
The Government runs navigation ; 
The Commonwealth, though, pays the frefght. 
Now, here is the problem that's heavy— 
Please, which is the right or the wrong— 
When the water runs over the levee, 
To whom does the river belong? 


It’s the Goyernment’s river in the summer, 
When the stage of the water is low, 

But in spring when it goes on a hummer 
And starts o'er the levee to flow, 

When the river pus suddenly dippy 
-The State must dig down in its till 

And push back the old Mississippi 
Away from the farm and the mill. 


I know very little of lawing, 
Tve made little study of courts, 
I've done little E and hawing r 
Through verdicts, opinions, reports; 
Why need there be anything more sai 
en the river starts leyees to climb? 
If the Government owns the aforesaid, 
It must own it all of the time. 


If the bull you are leading should bellow 
And jump over some y's fence. 
8 ee you're the fellow 

to r expense ; 

If it follows a Sunday-school teacher 
And chases the maid up a tree, 

You're the owner the same of the creature 
Undoubtedly all will agree. 
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If some time should somebody's chickens 
Get into your garden and dig 

And pull up the pat like the dickens, 
Or somebody's bull pup or pig, 

The owner thereof can not blame it 
On you or some party remote; 

The owner thereof can't disclaim it— 
The chick or the pup or the shoat. 


If it's your 1 in dry time, 
It’s yours, Uncle Sam, when it’s wet; 
If it's your Mississippi in fly time, 
In flood time it's your river yet; 
* There's no other way you can make it; 
And so when I give the alarm 
Come get your darned river and take it 
Away from my timber and farm. 
—Douglas Malloch, in American Lumberman, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. BANKHEAD, for an indefinite period, on account of 
death in family. 

To Mr. Corton, for two days, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. Wyanr, fron May 15 to May 18, on account of official 
business. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT—TRADING WITH THE ENEMY ACT. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before the House the follow- 
ing message from the President. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the requirements of section 6 of the 
trading with the enemy act I transmit herewith for the informa- 
tion of the Congress a communication from the Alien Property 
Custodian and a copy of Senate Document No, 181, Sixty-seventh 
Congress, which document contains a report of all proceedings 
had under the trading with the enemy act by the office of the 
Alien Property Custodian during the present administration 
as well as proceedings under the previous administration from 
the passage of the trading with the enemy act, October 6, 1917. 

Warren G. HARDING, 

THE Warre Houser, May 12, 1922. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore.- The message is ordered printed 
and the d:cument, having already been printed as a Senate 
document, will be referred to the Judiciary Committee, where 
the previous message on this subject was referred. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House on a matter of the program. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, we will take up for considera- 
tion to-morrow first the conference report on the Post Office 
appropriation bill, and we will probably consider also the con- 
ference report of the independent offices bill, and probably the 
conference report of the State and Justice appropriation bill. 

On Monday there will likely be some suspensions and the 
consideration of the Unanimous Consent Calendar. On Tues- 
day the House will take up the scrapping bill; the scrapping 
bill will be taken up Tuesday, I think, without question. Fol- 
lowing the disposition of the scrapping bill, and without Calen- 
dar Wednesday being utilized for Calendar Wednesday busi- 
ness, we hope to take up the river and harbor bill. Among the 
bills to be considered on Monday will be an appropriation bill 
making appropriation of $500,000 for the Department of Justice. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is that one of the suspension 
bills? 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, we will consider that under unani- 
mous consent, if unanimous consent is given. I think that 
would be better than to consider it under suspension of the 
rules. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, So far as I know, I have an 
idea that there will be no objection on this side. The gentle- 
man mentions the suspension bills. Has he any other suspen- 
sion bills in mind for Monday at present? I merely ask it 
because Members want to know. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think a request will be made for consid- 
eration of the bill providing for an additional grand jury for 
the District of Columbia. Possibly other requests will be made. 
I am not in position to say now just what the Speaker may 
determine to do, as that is the Speaker's prerogative: But I 
hope the Members will be present as far as possible for them 
to do so. 


ADJOURN MENT. e 


Mr, MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 37 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Saturday, May 13, 
1922, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

610. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting, with a letter from the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Department of Commerce, Bureau of Fisheries, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, for fish-rescue station, Missis- 
sippi River Valley, $60,000, and for salaries for fish-rescue sta- 
tion, Mississippi River Valley, $15,280; in all, $75,280 (H. Doc. 
No. 314) ? to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

611. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a list of useless executive papers in files of the Federal reserve 
banks, the Federal prohibition directors of the various. States, 
the customs service in Juneau, Alaska, and in the office of the 
custodian at Davenport, Iowa, to be disposed of; to the Com- 
mittee on Disposition of Useless Executive Papers. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr, ZIHLMAN: Committee on Labor. H. R. 11155. A bill 
creating the positions of second assistant secretary and private 
secretary in the Department of Labor; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1003). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia: Committee on the District of 
Columbia. S. 2919. An act to extend for the period of two 
years the provisions of Title II of the food control and the 
District of Columbia rents act, approyed October 22, 1919, as 
amended ; with amendments (Rept. No. 1006). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. ROSE: Committee on Claims. H. R. 745. A bill for the 
relief of William H. Philbrick; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1004). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 8219. A bill to 
adjust accounts of Capt. J. S, Carpenter, Supply Corps, United 
States Navy; with amendments (Rept. No. 1005). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas: Committee on the Public Lands. 
H. R. 11283. A bill authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to 
conyey certain land to the county of Muscatine, Iowa; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1007). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. ; 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R, 11602) granting a pension to Parthine Curtis; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 9926) granting a pension to Mercia Fox; Com- 
mittee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, pills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LAYTON: A bill (H. R. 11633) to authorize the ac- 
quisition of a site and the erection of a Federal building at 
Middletown, New Castle County, Del.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H, R. 11634) granting the 
consent of Congress to the county of Norman and the town and 
village of Halstad, in said county, in the State of Minnesota, 
and the county of Traill and the town of Herberg, in said 
county, in the State of North Dakota, to construct a bridge 
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across the Red River of the North on the boundary line between 
said States; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. HOGAN: A bill (H. R. 11635) authorizing the erec- 
tion of an addition to the Federal building, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. HICKEY: A bill (H. R, 11636) to authorize the ap- 
pointment of stenographers in the courts of the United States 
and to fix their duties and compensation; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 11687) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to approve indemnity selections in ex- 
change for described granted school lands; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BULWINKLE: A bill (H. R. 11638) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Delilah J. Sprinkle; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11639) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay war risk insurance to the stepfather of Max 
Wilcox; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: A bill (H. R. 11640) granting a pension 
to Joseph Edwards; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. KETCHAM: A bill (H. R. 11641) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary E. McGill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 11642) granting 
an increase of pension to Susan S. Boyd; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAMSBYER: A bill (H. R. 11648) granting a pen- 


‘sion to Elizabeth Fenner; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions. 
By Mr. ROSSDALE: A bill (H. R. 11644) for the relief of 


Sophie Posner; to the Committee on Claims, 


--— 
D 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows : 

5575. By the SPEAKER pro tempore (by request): Resolu- 
tion adopted by the Common Council of the City of Hartford, 
Conn., expressing the desire that the frigate Hartford be 
brought to that city for its final resting place; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

5576. By Mr. ANSORGE: Petition of the Five Points Masonic 
Club, of New York, recomnrending the passage of the Towner- 
Sterling bill; to the Committee on Education. 

5577. By Mr. CAREW: Resolution adopted by the New York 
Chapter, Military Order of the World War, urging the Govern- 
ment to conduct periodical training camps for reserve officers 
and enlisted men; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

5578. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of the George M. Jones Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, relative to the existing miners’ strike; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor, 

5579. Also, petition of Scarsdale Post, No. 52, Scarsdale, 
N. Y., relative to the size of the Army; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

5580, Also, petition of the Civil Service Forum, New York 
City, N. X., relative to House bill 9756; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

5581. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of Marion Hitchens and 
24 others, of La Moure, N. Dak., in support of House bill 10890; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5582. By Mr. SINNOTT: Petition of citizens of Gaston, Oreg., 
protesting against the passage of House bill 9753. to secure Sun- 
day as a day of rest in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

5583. By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens 
of New Bethlehem, Pa., favoring the establishment in Palestine 
of the national home for the Jewish people; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

5584. By Mr. TOWNER: Petition of William Wright and 30 
other citizens of Grand Rapids, Mich., asking for the passage 
of the Towner-Sterling educational bill; to the Committee on 
Education. 

5585. Also, petition of I. E. Hawkins, of Portsmouth, Va., and 
92 other citizens of the State of Virginia, asking for the passage 
of the Towner-Sterling educational bill; to the Committee on 
Education. 


SENATE. 
Saturvay, May 13, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. - 


INVITATION TO VISIT QUANTICO (VA.) MARINE CORPS BASE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Navy, which was read and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, as follows: 

TAE SECRETARY OF THR NAVY, 
Washington, May 13, 1922. 

My Dran Mr, Vice PRESIDENT: It pra me much pleasure to inform 
you that the visit of the Members of the Senate tọ the Marine Corps 
post at Quantico, Va., which was postponed on account of bad weather, 
will take place on Thursday, the 18th instant. 

The Mayflewer has been assigned by the President to be used for the 
trip to Quantico and return, and will sail from the navy yard at 8.30 
a, m, on the above-mentioned date. 

Will you please bring this invitation to the attention of each Mem- 
ber of the Senate, as I am exceedingly desirous that a large number of 
the Senators should take advantage of this opportunity to visit Quan- 


tico, 
With best personal wishes, I am, 


Very sincerely yours, Epwin DENBY, 


Secretary of the Navy. 
Hon, CALVIN COOLIDG i: : 


E, 
Vice President of the United States, Washington, D. C. 
DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a list of papers and documents on the files of the Treas- 
ury Department not needed in the transaction of business and 
having no permanent value or historic interest, and asking for 
action looking to their disposition, which was referred to a 
joint select committee on the disposition of useless papers in 
the executive departments. The Vice President appointed Mr. 
Jones of Washington and Mr. Harris members of the com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate, and ordered that the Secretary 
notify the House of Representatives thereof. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. TOWNSEND presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Saginaw, Grand Rapids, Zeeland, Sebewaing, Unionville, Akron, 
Pigeon, ‘Bay Port, Gagetown, Bach, Mount Morris, Genesee, 
Burton, Flint, and Chesaning, all in the State of Michigan, 
praying for the imposition of a tariff duty of $2 per hundred 
pounds on imported Cuban sugar, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SIMMONS presented a resolution adopted by the Negro 
Teachers’ Association of Bertie County, N. C., condemning 
lynchings for any cause and agitation of the race question and 
favoring harmony between the races in this country, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. LADD presented resolutions of the Kiwanis Club and 
the Association of Commerce, both of Minot, N. Dak., protesting 
against repeal or amendment of the transportation act of 1920, 
and in general against adverse railroad legislation, which were 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. CAPPER presented memorials of sundry citizens of Bur- 
lington and Weir, Kans., remonstrating against the enactment 
of legislation providing for compulsory Sunday observance in 
the District of Columbia, which were referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. McKINLEY presented a resolution adopted by the Sev- 
enth Annual Convention of the Women's International League 
for Peace and Freedom, favoring recognition by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of the Russian Soviet Republic, the 
Far Eastern Republic, and the autonomous republics carved 
out of the former Russian Empire, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WILLIS presented the petition of Mrs. Albert Peet and 
sundry other citizens of Cincinnati, Ohio, praying for inclusion 
in the pending tariff bill of only a moderate duty on imported 
kid gloves, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of C. J. Delong and sundry other 
citizens of Antwerp, Ira A. Poole and sundry other citizens of 
Toledo, and A. J. Cowman and sundry other citizens of Ross- 
ford, and sundry other citizens of the State of Ohio, praying 
for the imposition of a tariff duty of $2 per hundred pounds on 
imported Cuban sugar, which were referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, ‘ 


to which was referred the bill (S. 3461) to amend the act of 
February 28, 1920, so as to authorize the acquisition of, addi- 


— 
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tional land and the disposition of certain lands already ac- 
quired at Camp Knox, Ky.. reported it without amendment and 


submitted a report (No. 703) thereon. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them each without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 8256) authorizing the issuance of a patent in 


fee to Perry H. Kennerly for land allotted to him on the Black- 


foot Reservation, Mont. (Rept. No. 704); and 
A bill (H. R. 8669) authorizing the issuance of a patent in 


fee to Jerome Kennerly for land allotted to him on the Black- 


foot Reservation, Mont. (Rept. No. 705). 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, from the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9344) providing for 
the appropriation of funds for acquiring additional water rights 
for Indians on the Crow Reservation, in Montana, whose lands 
are irrigable under the Two Leggins Irrigation Canal, reported 
it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 706) thereon, 

Mr. LADD, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3279) to provide for the payment of 
one-half the cost of the construction of a bridge across the San 
Juan River, N. Mex., reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 707) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 2714) for the improvement of a wagon road on the Col- 
ville Indian Reservation, reported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 708) thereon. 

Mr. HARRELD, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6512) for the relief of 
and purchase of lands for certain. of the Apache Indians of 
Oklahoma, lately confined as prisoners of war at Fort Sill Mili- 
tary Reservation, and for other purposes, reported it without 
amendment and submittted a report (No. 709) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 11054) to validate certain deeds executed by mem- 
bers of the Five Civilized Tribes, and for other pu re- 
ported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 710) 
thereon. 

Mr. SPENCER subsequently said: Mr. President, the junior 


Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. HARRELD] earlier in the day re- 


ported from the Committee on Indian Affairs House bill 11054. 
He desires to have the bill recommitted to the committee, and 
I therefore ask unanimous consent that it may be recommitted 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rorrxson in the chair). 
Without objection, the bill will be recommitted. The Chair 
hears no objection, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon. 

A bill (S. 3393) for the relief of the Indians of the Gila River 
and Papago Reservations in the State of Arizona (Rept. No. 
711); and 

A bill (H. R. 9951) to amend section 22 of an act approved 
February 14, 1920, entitled “An act making appropriations for 
the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian 
tribes, and for other purposes,” for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1921 (Rept. No. 712). 

Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
with amendments and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 3308) for the relief of the heirs of Israel Folsom, 
deceased (Rept. No. 713); and 

A bill (S. 3384) authorizing an appropriation to meet pro- 
portionate expenses of providing a drainage system for Paiute 
Indian lands in the State of Nevada within the Newlands 
5 project of the Reclamation Service (Rept. No. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon : 

5 bill (S. 2595) for the relief of Lewis: Myshrall (Rept. No. 
715) ; and 

A re (H. R. 5125) for the relief of Oliver A. Campbell (Rept. 
No. 716). 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 685) to remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of Albert F. Smith, deceased, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 717) thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 3593) to authorize an exchange of lands with 
owners of private land holdings within the Glacier National 
Park; and 

A bill (S. 3594) for the relief of Anton Rospatrick and the 
exchange of certain lands owned by the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Co.; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 8595) to reimburse Rube Allen for losses and dam- 
ages sustained by him through the negligent dipping of tick- 
infested cattle by the Bureau of Animal Industry, Department 
of Agriculture; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (8. 8596) granting a pension to Caldona Vaughn (with 
an accompanying paper) ; " 

A bill (S. 3597) granting a pension to Nancy K. Sadler (with 
an accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 3598) granting a pension to Mary J. Quincy (with 
accompanying papers); . 

A bill (S. 3599) granting a pension to James D. Martin (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 


A bill (S. 8600) granting a pension to James F. Bierly (with 


accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SPENCER: a 

A bill (S. 3601) for the relief of contractors who entered into 
contracts with the Chief of Ordnance prior to the war and com- 
pleted thereafter; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 8602) for the purchase of a post-office site at 
Dickson, Tenn.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. ; : 

By Mr. KEYES: 

A bill (S. 8604) providing for a readjustment of the rates 
of pay of chief pay clerks and chief pharmacists; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. } 

By Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 8605) authorizing the sale of surplus power de- 
veloped under the Salt River reclamation project, Arizona; to 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 3606) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Dunaway (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. í 

TARIFF BILL AMENDMENTS. 


Mr. JOHNSON submitted four amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 7456, the tariff bill, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be 
printed. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


Mr. McNARY submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 1252) to create a department of 
education, to authorize appropriations for the conduct of said 
department, to authorize the apprepriation of money to en- 
courage the States in the promotion and support of education, 
and for other purposes, which was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor and ordered to be printed. 


AGRICULTURAL CREDITS, 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 8051) to amend the Federal farm 


loan act by establishing a farm-credits department in each 


Federal land bank, which was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (S. 3390) to provide credit facilities for the pres- 
ervation and development of the agricultural industry, includ- 
ing live stock, in the United States; to extend and stabilize the 
market for United States bonds and other securities; to create 
an agency for the liquidation of commercial assets owned by 
the United States, for acting when required as depository of 
funds belonging to the Unitec States, and otherwise performing 
services as fiscal agent of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses, which was referred to the Committee on Finance and 
ordered to be printed. ' 


GOV. ROBERT A. COOPER, OF SOUTH CAROLINA. Í 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I send to the desk and ask to have 
printed in the Record an editorial from the Columbia State, a 
leading newspaper of the South, in reference to the appointment 
of Governer Cooper on the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


| 
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[From the State, Columbia, S. C., May 12, 1922.] 
AN EXCELLENT APPOINTMENT. 
The President of the United States could have made no appointmen: 


better conceived with the object of gomonia tng that he the in- 
terest of the whole country at heart than that of Goy. Robert A. Cooper 
to succeed Mr. Lever as a member of the Federal Farm Loan Board. A 
pox of cordial feeling toward Mr, Harding will overspread South 

arolina when people read this morning that this honor has been 
conferred upon their executive. 

Mr. Cooper is not only worthy of the honor but is admirably fitted to 
perform the duties of the office, Brought up on a small farm, and a 
practicing lawyer many years in an agricultural igen he is familiar 
with the problems of the tillers of the soil and in ful sympathy with 
them. In the three and a half years that he has served as governor he 
has taken a lively interest in every movement promising agricultural 
improvement and development, and has exhibited, as a result of close 
study, a wide knowledge of the needs of the rural districts. The Presi- 
dent might have searched the South Atlantic States a long time without 
discovering another so well fitted to assist in carrying out the purposes 
that underlie the establishment of our national rural credits banking 
system. While South Carolinians will regret that they will not have 
his services as governor to the end of the term to which he was elected, 
they will reflect that in his new post he will have opportunities to 
assist their State and the other States whose conditions are similar to 
those of their own and with which he is so fully acquainted. The 
heavier work of his second term, to which he was elected without o 
position, has been completed. The general assembly will not meet again 
until next year, and, fortunately, the affairs of the Commonwealth will 
be under excellent direction when he shall be succeeded by Lieut. Gov, 
Wilson G. Harvey. Mr. Harvey, by the way, will be the first citizen of 


. Charleston, the metropolis of the State, to fill the governor's chair 


since Judge A. G. Magrath in 1865. 

The appointment is cause for congratulations all around, The coun- 
try will have a faithful and capab officer on the board, which has 
scarcely begun the great work which it is expected to do in the course 
of the years for the development of American agriculture, and the gen- 
Uemau appointed receives no more than his deserts. The State speaks, 
we believe, for all the people of South Carolina when it thanks Presi- 
dent Harding for this indisputable testimonial of his good will toward it, 


THE TARIFF, 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 


sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 


late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes, the pending 


‘question being the amendment of the Committee on Finance, 


on page 16, line 4, to strike out “65 cents per pound and 25” 
and insert “60,” so as to read: 

Pan. 29. Compounds of pyroxylin, of other cellulose esters or ethers, 
or of cellulose, by whatever name known (excepi compounds of cellu- 
lose known as vulcanized or hard fiber), in blocks, sheets, rods, tubes, 
or other forms, and not made into finished or partly finished articles 
40 cents per pound; made into finished or partly finished articles, o 
which any of the foregoing is the component material of chief value, 
60 per cent ad valorem. ; 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll, 

The rending clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names : 


Boran Johnson Nelson Sreco 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex. New Sutherland 
Capper Jones, Wash. Newberry Swanson 
Caraway Kendrick Nicholson Townsen 
Colt Keyes Norbeck Underwood 
Culberson King Oddie Wadsworth 
Curtis Ladd Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Dial La Follette Page Walsh, Mont. 
Dillingham Lenroot Pittman Watson, Ga. 
Fletcher McCumber Pomerene Watson, Ind. 
France McKellar Rawson Weller 
Harreld McKinley Robinson Williams 
Harris McLean Sheppard rill 
Harrison McNary Simmons 

Heflin Moses Smoot 

Hitchcock Myers Spencer 


Mr. McKINLEY. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] is engaged in a hearing before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I wish to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. WARREN] on account of a death in his familye 
I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Sixty-one Senators have answered 
to their names, A quorum is present. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, when we recessed last night we 
were considering paragraph 29, compounds of pyroxylin. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a few moments to bring up another matter? ° 

Mr. KING. I shall be glad to do so if it does not meet with 
the opposition of my distinguished friend, the chairman of the 
committee [Mr. MCOUMRER]. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There was so much confusion in the 
8 I did not hear what the Senator from Tennessee 
said. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Tennessee asks me to yield to 
him to bring up another matter. I say I shall be glad to yield 
ere with the approval of the Senator from North 

akota. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Of course, it depends upon whether it is 
a matter which will provoke any extended discussion. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think it will take only a few minutes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well. 

Mr. KING. With that understanding, I yield. 


PRICES OF CRUDE OIL AND GASOLINE, 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I send to the desk a reso- 
lution which I now offer and ask to have read, and then I 
wish to make a few remarks about it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read for the 
information of the Senate. 

The reading clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 292) as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Manufactures or any subcommittee 
thereof be, and it is hereby, authorized and instructed to investigate 
and report to the Senate as early as ible : 

1, The stock of crude oil on hand at the refineries in the United 
States for the years 1920, 1921, and 1922. 

2, The price of crude oli during the various months in said years. 

8. The stock of qos on hand during the said years 1920, 1921, 
* upto date in 1922. 


e relation of prices of gasoline during said years to the prices 
of crude oil. 

5. Whether or not the recent increase in the price of gasoline has 
been by some companies or whether there has been any uniformity in 
the prices demanded by all of the companies. 

6. Whether these prices have been put in at the same time or at 
substantially the same time. 

7. Whether there has been any understanding or agreement between 
various companies to raise the prices. 

S nerien there is any natural reason for the increase of prices of 
gasoline. 

9. And all such facts as bear upon the present increase of prices of 
gasoline, in view of the decreased price of crude oil. 


Mr. MCKELLAR. Mr. President, I wish to call attention to 
the fact that crude petroleum, in Pennsylvania at the wells, in 
January, 1919, was $4 per barrel, and at the same time gaso- 
line was sold at the wholesale price of 24.5 cents. Afterwards 
crude oil went up and then the price receded until on May 11 
the price of crude oil was $3.25, while the wholesale price of 
gasoline was 26 cents. It will thusgbe seen that while the 
price of crude oil has very greatly decreased, the price of gaso- 
line has increased substantially. It will be noted that these 
increases in the price of gasoline have taken place in the last 
month or six weeks to a very considerable degree. The prices 
have gone up in the cases of all the companies, and, as I under- 
stand, all over the country. They have gone up simultaneously 
and uniformly, evidencing, as it seems to me, an agreement 
among all the oil companies to raise the price. - 

The resolution merely asks that the Committee on Manufac- 
tures, or a subcommittee thereof, be directed to investigate 
and report. Therefore, with this statement, I ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration of the resolution, as I 
take it that no Senator would object to its passage. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, allow me to say to the Senator 
that there are two resolutions traversing almost the same ground 
as the Senator’s resolution now pending before the Committee 
on Commerce. The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harrecp] 
offered one. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I hope the Senator will not object to the 
passage of this resolution. 

Mr. KING. I do not object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to the subject matter of 
the resolution, and I want to have an investigation made; 
but I do not think the Senator desires to have two committees 
of the Senate gathering identical information at the same time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; but there has been no other com- 
mittee appointed to get the information. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think there is an investigation now before 
the Committee on Commerce on the identical subject. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Not under any resolution I have been able 
to find. I am sure the Senator from Utah, who is usually so 
accurate, is mistaken in this case. 

Mr. SMOOT. I may be mistaken, but I would like to have 
the Senator's resolution go over for a few moments until I can 
ascertain the fact, and if there is no such resolution before the 
Senate I hope his resolution will be adopted. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That course will be satisfactory. With 
that understanding I will ask that the resolution go over until 
the Senator from Utah can ascertain the status. N 

I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point certain figures which I have in regard to the prices 
and stocks of oil. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection it is so ordered, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
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Comparative analysis of production and consumption for 1918, 1919, 1920, and 1921—Continued. 
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EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS IN THE SOUTH. 


Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, yesterday after- 
noon the following dialogue took place between myself and the 
senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], whose attention I re- 
spectfully invite to the proceedings of the Senate, as recorded 
on page 6816 of the RECORD: 


Mr. Warson of Georgia. It is only fair that the Senator from Utah 
should be given the facts as to the thi situation. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator need not even take the time to make that 
suggestion. The Senator from Utah would never have thought of re- 
perang to it if it had not been for the Senator from Arkansas, and 

his is the first time in my life that I ever have referred to the educa- 

tonal — . — in the ur 

M McCumsBer. Mr. President, I inquire what is the pending amend- 
men 

Mr. Suoor. Just a moment. 

Mr. WATSON of eee If the = will allow me, it is the col- 
ored Republicans who not read 


Mr. Smoor. Mr. President, T only take the statistics as to literacy. 
I do not want to any further into the matter, I will say to the 
Senator from N and if I were he Senator from Georgia I would 
not even invite it, 


Mr. President, I should like the Senator from Utah to tell 
the Senate what he meant by that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I meant that I did not particu- 
larly care to discuss the question of literacy or illiteracy in the 
South or in any other portion of the country. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Why did the Senator throw at 
me the taunt that I should not invite such a discussion? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, because of the fact of what the 
Senator from Georgia has said upon the floor. The Senator 
asked permission to interrupt and made the statement. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. The Senator from Georgia did not 
provoke the discussion at all. He was in utmost good humor 
in everything he said. 
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Mr. SMOOT. So was I. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. But the reference which I have 
read is distinctly offensive, and would have been noticed at the 
time if I had heard what the Senator from Utah said. He, 
however, spoke in a low tone, there was some little conversation 
on our side of the Chamber, and I had to inquire of my col- 
leagues what language the Senator from Utah had used. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not speak in a low tone. There may 
have been conversation around me, but I was speaking in the 
same tone in which I always speak in the Senate. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Then, Mr. President, once for all, 
I will say that if the Senator from Utah thinks that any 
Senator from the South is afraid to invite a discussion of any 
situation in the South, or of the record of any Southern State, 
the Senator has only to enter upon the discussion and he will 
find that we are ready to meet it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah did not say that the 
Senator from Georgia was afraid to go into the discussion of 
the illiteracy in the South. I myself spoke in good humor; but 
I did not think the question ought to have been injected at all 
into the discussion that was then proceeding, and I merely 
stated what the Senator from Georgia has read, that I did not 
think the Senator from Georgia ought to invite it, 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Why not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because, Mr. President, I did not think it 
would do any good at any time, whether we were discussing 
a tariff bill or any other measure. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. The Record shows that the Sena- 
tor from Utah himself injected the question of what Repub- 
licans read and what Democrats read, and he said that the Re- 
publicans read newspapers on both sides, but that Democrats 
read only Democratic newspapers. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Georgia did not inject the 
question into the discussion at all. It was injected by the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. : 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Well, the Senator from Arkansas 
is amply able to take care of himself. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, it seems that my friend the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] insists upon throwing upon me 
the responsibility for the very illuminating discussion which 
occurred in the Senate yesterday afternoon. The proceedings 
were highly humorous to those of us who believe that we are 
endowed by nature with some sense of humor. The Senator 
from Utah previous to my interruption of him had used the 
language which is reported on page 6816 of that remarkable 
publication which so accurately preserves the virtuous record 
of our proceedings here, or perhaps I had better say the record 
of our virtuous proceedings: 

Mr. Sur. Then the Senator ought to be thankful for that, if that 
is the case; but I want to say that the Republicans are 8 
enough to read Democratic papers. I never knew before my life 
that a Democrat could only read a Democratic pa 
could only read a Republican paper. That m: the case with the 
Democrats, but I assure Senators upon the other side that it is not 
the case with Republicans. I do not think that there has been a time 
since I began to read newspapers when I have not subscribed to a Dem- 
ocratic newspaper and that very fact has made me a Republican. 

Previous to that brilliant and instructive declaration by the 
Senator from Utah, I had not participated in the discussion. It 
was at the conclusion of the remarks of the Senator from Utah 
just quoted that I asked him to yield and made what seemed 
to be a humorous remark that is said to be responsible for this 
great issue. I said: » 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator by his assertion that he never knew be- 
fore that a Democrat could not read a Republican newspaper has in- 
vited the assertion that many Republicans do not read any newspapers. 

Whereupon the Senator from Utah replied: 


Mr. Smoor. That may be the case; but I want to say to the Senator 
from Arkansas that, so far as ability to read newspapers is concerned, 
he ought not to refer to such a thing in view of conditions in the South, 


Realizing that the Senator from Utah had failed to appreci- 
ate the very fine spirit of humor that ran through my remarks 
and that he had become resentful, if not slightly offensive, I 
did not choose at that fime to make any further observations. 

There are some Senators who are unable to escape from the 
spirit of sectionalism which at one time threatened to divide the 
Union. There are some Senators who think that virtue and in- 
telligence are the peculiar characteristics of the particular 
locality from which they come and that illiteracy and ignorance 
and other unfortunate defects in citizenship are confined to cer- 
tain sections of the country. I felt at the time that the Senator 
from Utah made the remark which I have just quoted that he 
was undertaking to taunt me for what I had said as a pleas- 
antry. I can not understand why his suggestion should have 
been made except for that purpose, 

So far as ability to read newspapers is concerned, he— 

The Senator from Arkansas— 

@aght not to refer to such a thing in view of conditions in the South, 


r and a Republican 


— 


It is true, Mr. President, that in some portions of the Union 
there is a considerable degree of illiteracy; it is true that in 
some of the Southern States there is illiteracy, and that it is 
present in a greater degree than is found in some Northern and 
some Western States. Every student of history knows that 
when the Civil War ended it left the South in ruins, impover- 
ished to a degree that is pathetic in the memory of all fair- 
minded Americans. It left upon the South the burden of edu- 
cating a very large population which had recently been liberated 
from slavery, and which, unfortunately, was almost totally 
illiterate. If the Senator from Utah desires to make a serious 
issue of this matter, if he wishes to flaunt in my face the un- 
fortunate conditions with which my people have been confronted 
respecting illiteracy, I shall not hesitate to meet that issue. 

No other people in all the course of history have so bravely 
met misfortune, so gallantly faced and surmounted difficulties 
which threatened to overwhelm them, and so triumphantly 
emerged from the misfortunes of desolating warfare as have 
the people of the South. And to-day at great expense we are 
maintaining in every Southern State practically at the expense 
of the white people educational institutions for the benefit of 
colored students, liberal and progressive, and without discrimi- 
nation—institutions of the same character as those which are 
provided for the white children of the South. 

In spite of sneers, in spite of petty insinuations, with hope 
in their hearts and courage in their souls, the indomitable white 
race of the South is advancing to a condition of enlightenment 
and glory, and leading upward the men, women, and children 
of the black race. 

Here we ought to forget sectional lines and sectional antago- 
nisms, and live and serve in the consciousness of the fact that 
we are citizens and servants of a great Republic. 


AMENDMENT OF COTTON FUTURES ACT, 


Mr. DIAL, Mr. President, I do not care to inject myself 
into this debate; but I merely want to say, speaking of slavery, 
that we have not gotten out of that condition yet. In fact, the 
war freed the colored population, but soon thereafter the whole 
South became enslaved, by the custom and then the law of 
selling cotton, and it seems that I am not making much progress 
in getting these shackles removed. 

Last year I introduced an amendment to the cotton futures 
contract law which has been pending before a subcommittee of 
the Agricultural Committee of the Senate for over 12 months, 
and I can not get a report to the Senate. I am not asking sym- 
pathy, but I am merely asking justice for our people. If Con- 
gress could realize the injustice of that law, I feel that it would 
not be three days before they would correct it. 

From the report of the National Agricultural Congress just 
filed-on January 27 of this year I want to read just two or 
three lines, and I will take only a moment of the time of the 
Senate. On page 152 of that document, after giving the cost of 
raising a crop of cotton, it says: 

The balance of $182.50 represents labor for the entire year for man, 
wife, and two children, which is 61 cents per day for 300 days. Ona 
365-day basis, this gives a total revenue of 10 cents per day for each 
member of the tenant’s family of four. That these figures are not 
overdrawn can be readily proven by reference to the production sta- 
tistics of the Department of haricultane, which are readily available. 

Mr. President, we speak of the pauper labor of Asia. We 
have a living example of it right here; and the Congress of 
the United States is responsible to a great extent for this con- 
dition of poverty and of illiteracy. While ware here trying 
to provide means of lending money to the people of the coun- 
try, yet we are doing but little to aid them in getting a proper 
return for the products of their labor. 

I charge the Congress—and I realize that that is pretty 
strong language—with being in favor of the bears on the cotton 
markets—unintentionally, of course; but the disastrous result 
to the farmer is the same. The law simply amounts to con- 
fiscation, and I am making every effort in my power to get the 
Agricultural Committee of the Senate to report this amend- 
ment. If it should be reported, I believe that there will be 
little objection on the floor of the Senate. If we can get it 
enacted into law, it would help the condition of the laboring 
people of my section of the country more than anything else 
or perhaps everything else that we could do in their behalf. 

These figures, Mr. President, are not mine, - They are from 
this report of our own committee, and I say they are startling, 
indeed. 

It took exactly 30 years for Congress to pass the present law. 
I trust it will not take quite so long to pass my amendment. 
If the subcommittee prefers not to report my amendment 
favorably, I ask that it report something or just send it back. 
I will endeavor to take care of it on the floor, and believe I 
can do so. 


ELECTION OF SENATORS. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I want to beg the indul- 
gence of the Senate just for a minute or two with reference to 
another subject. I would not take the time during the discus- 
sion of the pending bill if I did not feel that it was of the 
utmost importance. 

After the decision of the Supreme Court in the case of New- 
berry et al. v. The United States, I presented, in the form of 
a resolution, a proposed new rule of the Senate to govern and 
control election expenditures as they relate to Members of this 
body. Accepting, as we were obliged to accept, the decision 
of the Supreme Court that the recent amendment did not give 
to the Congress authority to regulate the expenditures at a 
primary, I felt there must be some way whereby they could 
be regulated; so I took up the corrupt practices act which was 
approved on August 19, 1911, and eliminated therefrom all of 
the provisions of that law in so far as they related to the 
election of Members of the House of Representatives and 
framed a new rule of the Senate containing provisions of the 
corrupt practices act so far as they relate to the selection of 
Senators. It provides that any Senator who fails to comply 
with the provisions of the rule should be denied a seat in the 
Senate. 

That resolution was prèsented on January 16. I have taken 
up the subject, I think, on two different occasions with the 
chairman of that committee. I realize, as all Senators realize, 
how extremely busy we have all been. I was out of the city 
on yesterday, but I had been advised before going by the 
chairman of the committee [Mr, Curis] that he would call 
the Committee on Rules together on yesterday. The public 
prints this morning tell me that the rule or resolution was 
considered on yesterday. 

I am exceedingly anxious that we shall not leave the law 
in its present uncertain state. I think it is a reflection upon 
the Congress as well as upon this body that there should be no 
regulations to meet present conditions. The Attorney General, 
it seems, within the last few days has given an opinion to the 
effect that the corrupt practices act, as it now appears upon 
the statute books, would not be effective even so far as it re- 
lated to the election of Senators, and I realize there is room 
for controversy. I am not prepared, speaking as a lawyer, 
to say either that he is right or that he is wrong. If Senators 
have not taken occasion to go over this matter they will be 
interested, perhaps, in the history of the legislation and the 
constitutional amendment relating to the election of Senators 
by popular vote. 

The corrupt practices act was approved August 11,1911. At 
that time the only election of Senators known to the law was 
by the legislatures of the several States. The seventeenth 
amendment was submitted to the several States in May, 1912. 
The ratification of this amendment was not proclaimed until 
May 31, 1913; so that it will appear to Senators that the 
method of electing Senators, which obtained when the corrupt 
practices act was approved, was done away with, and there 
was substituted for that method the election of Senators by 
the people. Now, the question is, was the corrupt practices 
act, which applied to the election of Senators by the legis- 
latures, broad enough to embrace a method of election by 
popular vote, which was authorized by the Constitution at a 
later date? 

Of course, every lawyer realizes that this presents a very 
interesting, not to say difficult, question. I seek now to avoid 
that objection by a bill I am going to present. I have had the 
assistance of the drafting bureau in the preparation of this 
bill. In substance, it provides the same limitation and regula- 
tions with respect to the election of Senators by popular vote 
that were contained in the corrupt practices act of August 19, 
1911, applying to the election of Senators by the legislatures. 
I also provide the same limitations and regulations with respect 
to the nomination of candidates for Senator that were con- 
tained in the corrupt practices act. I do this with some diffi- 
dence, because I realize that the majority of the Supreme 
Court, as it was then constituted, held that the seventeenth 
amendment did not cover primaries. While I accept their 
judgment for the time being, I have hoped that upon a recon- 
sideration of the subject the court might change its view; and 
I am constrained to take this position because of the doctrine 
laid down by our Supreme Court in the case of MePherson 
against Blacker, in One hundred and forty-sixth United States 
Supreme Court Reports, page 1. 

Without taking the time of the Senate to read this opinion, 
briefly the facts were these: Our fathers adopted the electoral 
college as a method whereby to choose the President and Vice 
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President. The second clause of section 1 of Article II of the 
Constitution provides like this: 

Each State shall appoint in such manner as the legislature thereof 
may direct a number of electors— 

And so forth. 

Note the words “appoint in such manner as the legislature 
thereof may direct”; and in the early history of our country, 
the legislatures in fact appointed the electors. Later on the 
States provided by statute for the election of presidential elec- 
tors by popular vote. Then the question was presented to 
the courts, Is the popular election of presidential electors an 
appointment within the’contemplation of this section of the 
Federal Constitution, which said that“ the States shall appoint 
the electors in such manner as the legislatures thereof may 
direct“? The Supreme Court held that a statute of a State 
which provided for the popular election of electors was an ap- 
pointment within the phraseology of the Constitution. 

It seems to me that if the Supreme Court could so liberally. 
construe this provision of the Constitution as to hold that a 
popular election of electors was an appointment as provided in 
the Constitution, they would be justified in saying that the 
seventeenth amendment, which provides for the popular election 
of Senators, is comprehensive and elastic enough to include any, 
step which may be taken looking to the selection of a Senator 
or a senatorial candidate. 

It is because I have faith in the decision of the Supreme 
Court as rendered in the case of McPherson against Blacker 
that I have presumed to reincorporate in the bill which I am 
about to present these provisions with respect to the primary. 

Mr. President, I now ask that this bill, which I send to the 
desk, may be referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions for their consideration. It does seem to me that this 
Congress ought not to adjourn, that the Senate ought not to 
adjourn, without doing something to regulate the practices 
which have grown up in this country, and which certainly all 
of us must regret. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill will be 
received and so referred. 

The bill (S. 3603) to regulate expenditures in connection with 
the nomination and election of Senators and Members of the 
House of Repr tatives, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title and referred te the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I wish to indorse most. 
heartily the statement which has just been made by the Senator, 
from Ohio [Mr. Pomerrng]. It does seem to me that this body, 
has the right and the power to keep men from occupying places 
in the Senate who go out on the market and buy them. The 
Supreme Court has held, by an opinion of five to four, that the 
corrupt practices act, so far as it relates to primaries, is uncon- 
stitutional, and the Attorney General has given us an opinion 
that the whole act is inapplicable to the selection of Senators, 
either in the primary or in the general election. So that leaves 
the matter open. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the newspapers 
throughout the country have been printing the story that seats 
in this body are now open to purchase, that they are open to 
the highest bidder, and the Senate is doing nothing in the world 
to prevent a situation of that kind. 

The Supreme Court, in declaring in the majority opinion the 
corrupt practices act unconstitutional so far as primaries were 
concerned, had this to say: 

It should not be forgotten that, exercising inherent police power, 
the State may suppress whatever evils may be incident to primaries 
or conventions. As each House shall be the judge of the elections, 
qualifications, and returns of its own Members, and as Congress may, 
by law regulate the time, place, and manner of holding élections, 
the National Government is not without power to protect itself against 
corruption, fraud, or other malign influences. 

It seems to me that we find there a suggestion by the Su- 
preme Court that the Senate is not powerless to prevent the 
purchase of seats in this body. We all know that seats can 
be purchased in primaries, as well as in the general elections, 
and it seems to me, with the situation as it is, with the flood- 
gates open to the corrupt use of money, the Senate ought to 
do something to protect itself against persons coming in here 
through the purchase of seats. 

For that reason I offered a resolution, and the senior Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE] has also introduced a resolu- 
tion to amend the rule so as to incorporate the corrupt prac- 
tices act. Those measures to amend the rules have been re- 
ferred to the Rules Committee of this body. It appears, from 
what the newspapers have stated, that some have thought that 
the two measures should go to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, and others have thought that they should go to 
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the Committee on the Judiciary. Under those circumstances I 

entered a motion yesterday for the discharge of the Committee 

on Rules from the further consideration of my resolution, 

anes of course, that motion went over under the rules of the 
enate. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that in the interest of the 
purity of the elections of Members of this body we ought to 
leave no stone unturned to protect the body against the pur- 
chase of seats herein. Both Houses of Congress have passed 
upon the corrupt practices act. We all believe that there should 
be a corrupt practices act, and it seems to me it ought to be 
embodied in a rule, and I ask unanimous consent that we 
proceed to the immediate consideration of this amendment to 
the rules. 

Mr. MOSES. I object. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the motion to discharge the Committee on 
Rules from the further consideration of Senate Resolution 289, 
and on that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 

uorum, 
q Mr. SMOOT. That is not the bill or resolution which has 
just been offered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is a resolution which is before 
the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I move to discharge the Committee on 
Rules and to proceed to the consideration of this amendment 
to the rules. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. MOSES. I have suggested the absence of a quorum, 

Mr. MCCUMBER. I was going to move to lay the motion of 
the Senator from Tennessee on the table. 

Mr. MOSES. In gjther event, we want to have a quorum 


present, a 

Mr. MCCUMBER. If the Senator will withhold that sugges- 
tion 

Mr. MOSES. I withhold the suggestion. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move to lay the motion of the Senator 
from Tennessee on the table. 

Mr. MOSES. Now, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary @ill call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. ROBINSON. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inquiry. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the parliamentary status? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The present status is the calling 
for a quorum. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understood the Senator from North 
Dakota to make a motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Dakota 
made a motion to lay the motion of the Senator from Tennessee 
on the table. 

The roll call was concluded, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Brandegee Harrison Robinson 


Broussard Heflin McNary Sheppard 
Bursum Hitchcock oses Simmons 
Capper Johnson Nelson Smoot 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex. New Spencer 
Colt Jones, Wash, Newberry Sutherland 
Culberson Kendrick Nicholson Swanson 
Curtis Keyes Norbeck Townsend 
Dial Kin Norris Underwood 
Dillingham Lad Oddie Walsh, Mont. 
Fletcher La Follette Overman Watson, Ga. 
France Lenroot age Watson, Ind 
Goodin McCumber Pittman Weller 
Harrel McKellar Pomerene Williams 
Harris 5 McKinley Rawson Willis 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. The Chair will state the 
parliamentary situation. 

»The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKetiar] made a mo- 
tion to discharge the Committee on Rules from and that the 
Senate proceed to the immediate consideration of Senate Reso- 
lution 289, following which the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. McCumser] moved that the motion of the Senator from 
Tennessee be laid on the table. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, on that question I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. CURTIS and Mr. ROBINSON addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to submit a request or have the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas do so. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I submit the request to the Senator from 
North Dakota that he withhold his motion to lay on the table 
until some members of the Rules Committee may briefly ex- 
plain the situation touching the resolution, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota withhold his motion? 

Mr. CURTIS. It will take only a few moments. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well, if the Senator so desires for 
just a few moments. I am trying to save time and get to work 
on the tariff bill. I withhold the motion to lay on the table. 

Mr. CURTIS. It will not take long. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I withdraw the motion for the present 


time. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I think that the Senate is en- 
titled to have a statement with reference to this matter. The 
two resolutions were referred to the Committee on Rules, one 
introduced by the Senator from Ohio [Mr, POMERENE] and one 
day before yesterday introduced by the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. MoKELLAR]. The first opportunity the committee had for 
a meeting thereafter was yesterday. I notified the two Sena- 
tors referred to that I would have a meeting yesterday of the 
Committee on Rules. 

The committee was called together, the resolutions were dis- 
cussed, and the committee were of the opinion that we have no 
jurisdiction and that the resolutions should be referred to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections or to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. I think most of the members thought they 
should go to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. One 
member expressed the opinion that they should go to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

The chairman of the Committee on Rules was directed to con- 
sult with the Senator from Ohio and the Senator from Tennessee, 
as to their wishes, whether the resolutions should be referred 
to the Committee on Privileges and Elections or to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. Immediately after the committee ad- 
journed I, as chairman of the committee, took up the matter, as 
directed by the committee, with the Senator from Tennessee 
and told him the result, and that it was my purpose to take up 
the question with the Senator from Ohio. The Senator from 
Ohio was not here yesterday, and this is the first time I haye 
seen him since. 

It does seem to me that it would be unwise under all the 
circumstances to have the matter acted upon and discharge 
the Committee on Rules when the committee is ready to consult 
the wishes of the two Senators and, as a committee, report that 
the resolutions shall be referred to the proper committee. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. Just a little while ago I introduced a 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, which is substantially a reenactment of the old cor- 
rupt practices act of August, 1911. I then made the statement, 
in the absence of the Senator from Kansas, I believe, that I 
had conferred with him some time ago about it and that I had 
seen by the New York press that it was the intention of the 
chairman of the committee to confer with me to-day. I make 
that statement in fairness to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr, ROBINSON. Mr. President, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Rules I feel it my duty to make to the Senate a 
statement touching the resolution of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. MOKELLAR] and the consideration which has been 
given to that resolution by the Committee on Rules. The reso- 
lution was introduced by the Senator from Tennessee on the 
calendar day of May 11, and at the first meeting of the com- 
mittee which has been held since that date it was brought to 
the attention of the committee by the chairman, the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Curtis]. 

I am anxious to proceed in every proper and effective way to 
regulate the expenditure of money by candidates for member- 
ship in this body. No bill or resolution which in my opinion 
is fairly calculated to accomplish that result will be denied my 
prompt and cordial support. During the consideration of the 
resolution by the Committee on Rules I raised the question of 
the power of the Senate to control expenditures in elections, 
either primary or general, by means of a rule of this body to 
the extent of denying a seat in this body to a candidate who 
may have conformed to existing laws of his State touching the 
subject. 

The Constitution of the United States defines negatively the 
qualifications of a Senator, and the Constitution gives to each 
House of Congress the power to determine the elections, re- 
turns, and qualifications of its Members. The Constitution 
does not give to the Senate the power to fix the qualifications 
of Senators, and it would be unfortunate if the Senate had 
that power. If the Senate by a rule could override the statutes 
of the States or other lawfully exercised authority for the 
regulation of elections and declare that a candidate who had 
conformed to the law in an election should be denied a seat in 
the Senate because he had not conformed to a rule of the 
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Senate, then by the enactment of rules the Senate would have 
and exercise the power to deny to the States their right under 
the Constitution, which every State admittedly has to equal 
representation in the Senate of the United States. 

I have no doubt that it is within the power of the Senate to 
prescribe some rule touching the matter, but I haye not the 
slightest doubt if the law of Ohio, for instance, permits a 
candidate to spend $10,000 in consummating his election to 
the United States Senate and the rule of the Senate limits 
the expenditure to $5,000 or to $750, as is the statute in some 
States, that an effort to deny one a seat in this body because 
he had complied with the laws of his State, the legal au- 
thority governing his election, and had failed to conform to a 
rule of the Senate touching the matter, would constitute a 
denial of the State’s representation. 

The power of the Senate to make rules is limited to the 
procedure of the body. It is a government after the organiza- 
tion and not for the constitution of the body itself. It no 
more gives the Senate the power to prescribe the qualifications 
of its Members than to fix the qualifications of other officers. 
If the Senate by fixing rules could regulate and determine who 
shall be Members of the Senate, then the majority of the Sen- 
ate might deny representation to the States whose political 
opinions at the time were reflected in the minority, The Sen- 
ate can make rules for the government of the conduct of its 
Members in the discharge of their duties after’ they become 
Members, but it has no power to make rules declaring who 
shall not become Members of the Senate, particularly if the 
rule contravenes the Constitution and the law touching the 
question, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut 
with pleasure. 

Mr. BRANDEGEBR. I wish merely to amplify very briefly 
the statement made by the Senator from Arkansas, and to con- 
firm what he has said, by calling attention to the exact wording 
of section 5, Article I, of the Constitution, which provides: 

Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and quali- 
fications of its own Members. 

I call the attention of the Senate to the fact that there is 
nothing in the Constitution which confers upon the Senate the 
right to fix the qualifications of Senators, but the only right 
conferred upon the Senate is that it shall be the judge of 
whether or not Senators have the qualifications which are re- 
quired by law. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Connecticut is anticipat- 
ing the very next point of my argument. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. I beg the Senator's pardon, 

Mr. ROBINSON. I thank the Senator, because he has made 
very clear in a few words what must be apparent to every 
lawyer, that the power of the Senate under the Constitution of 
the United States is not to fix the qualifications or to prescribe 
the terms or conditions under which Senators may be chosen, 
but it is the power—a quasi judicial power—to determine when 
or whether a Senator is elected and when or whether he is 
qualified. Even the courts of the United States, once the cer- 
tificate of a person claiming to be a Senator is presented and 
received here, can not sit in trial upon his right to that seat. 
The only authority which can determine whether or not he is 
elected or whether or not he is qualified under the Constitution 
is this body, but the power to determine that question being a 
judicial or a quasi judicial power, is not to be confused with 
the legislative power, and the Senate in making rules can not 
legislate. The power of the Senate to make rules is not broader, 
is not more comprehensive, than the legislative power of the 
Government. If Congress can not deal with the matter by law, 
it not involving a judicial question under section 5 of Article I 
of the Constitution but involving only a legislative question, 
no one can contend that by the exercise of its power to make 
rules Congress may fix the qualifications of its Members or 
regulate the manner of their election. i 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not even Congress, but merely the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The contention here is that the power, hav- 
ing failed as a legislative power, is to be upheld as a quasi 
judicial power to make constitutional a rule of the Senate for 
the control of elections in the United States, when an identical 
statute which was passed by both Houses of Congress has been 
held unconstitutional. 

No man more than I is interested in dealing with this subject 
effectively and intelligently. I will respond to any call from any 
source that invites my thought or my vote in support of valid, 
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effective action by. this body looking toward the prevention of 
the use of large sums of money in elections. 

The way to deal with the question is by law and if the power 
under the Constitution as it now exists is so restricted that we 
may not go to the full extent we should like to go, let us do all 
that can be done under the organic law of the land through 
the enactment of a statute, and then, if necessary, let us amend 
the Constitution. Do not, however, waste time in adopting a 
rule governing the procedure of this body which, in fact and 
in law, is designed to be an exercise of legislative power and 
which must fail when tested in the courts, 


In the form in which it is now proposed, I would not vote 
for the rule, because I am not willing to give fo a majority 
in the Senate the power to deny representation to the minority 
in this body, and no Senator dare do that, however interested 
he may be in preserving the integrity of elections. 

I supported the suggestion in committee respecting jurisdic- 
tion that was made by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] and concurred in by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Haxrison]. While the Committee on Rules has jurisdiction to 
recommend any rule which is within the power and authority 
of the Senate to adopt and enforce, it has no power to prescribe 
the terms and manner of holding elections for Senators. If it 
had that power, and should exercise it in contravention of the 
power now exercised by the States, the States would either be 
compelled to conform their statutes to the rule of the Senate 
or be denied the privilege of representation here because they 
had refused so to conform, 

In the State of Kansas, for instance, if I am correctly in- 
formed, the law permits the expenditure of only $750 by a can- 
didate for the Senate. A similar limit exists in California. 
The rule varies in the different States, and a Federal law on 
the subject is needed and justified; but there can not be accom- 
plished by a rule of the Senate what the Congress of the United 
States can not do by legislation, because the power of the Sen- 
ate under the Constitution in reference to the qualifications of 
its own Members is not legislative, but is judicial or quasi 
judicial; it is not to prescribe the manner, the method, or the 
conditions that shall apply to elections, but it is to determine 
the validity of an election after that election has occurred. 
It is not to define the qualifications of a Senator, but to judge 
whether the qualifications prescribed by the Constitution and 
the laws enacted pursuant to it exist in fact. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LENROOT, I rise to a point of order. 
point of order—— : 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, before the Senator makes 
the point of order I should like to be heard for just a few mo- 
ments, not exceeding five minutes, I think. 

Mr. LENROOT, I will reserve the point of order for that 
purpose, the Senator from Tennessee having made the motion, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Senator for his courtesy. 

Mr. President, in view of the speech made by the Senator 
from Arkansas—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the point of order has 
not prevailed, I had addressed the Chair and had supposed I 
was recognized, but a point of order of some sort was made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Spencer in the chair). The 
Senator from Wisconsin withdrew for a moment his point of 
order at the request of the Senator from Tennessee. The Sena- 
tor from Tennessee is upon the floor because the Senator from 
Wisconsin yielded to him. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But the Senator from Wisconsin can not 
farm out possession of the floor. He can make his point of 
order, but if the point of order has been withdrawn, I had ad- 
dressed the Chair first, and unless I am out of order, I want to 
be heard. 

Mr. LENROOT. A point of order is in order at any time, and 
I will make the point of order unless the Senator from Tennes- 
see, being the mover of the motion, can be recognized. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should like very much to be recognized, if 
the Senator is willing to yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I had claimed the floor before the Senator 
from Tennessee rose. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
has the floor, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to me? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. I had 
intended to make the point which, I presume, the Senator from 
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Wisconsin was about to make, that the motion is not in order 
at this time because under the rules it must lie over for one 
day. 

Mr. MoKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from Kan- 
sas withdraw his point of order? 

Mr. CURTIS. No; I will have to insist on it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should like to be heard for just a mo- 
ment. I do not think the point of order is well taken. It is 
true the motion would have to lie over for one day, but it has 
gone over for one day. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The motion has to go over for a day, but 
not the discussion of the motion. The Senate is in the habit 
every day of discussing questions that have not as yet precipi- 
tated themsekves parliamentarily. It is with a view of follow- 
ing that practice that I rise. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order made by 
the Senator from Kansas is well taken. To-day is the same 
legislative day as yesterday, and the motion has not gone over 
one day under the rule, because the Senate has been in recess. 
Therefore the motion is not before the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, I ask for recognition by the Chair, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
has the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, a moment ago, just before 
he took his seat, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr, ROBINSON] 
said that the rule as to the amount of money which may be 
expended in the several States in senatorial elections varies. 
Now, I wish to submit the observation that the rule ought to 
vary. It is literally absurd to say that a candidate running 
for the office of Senator in the Empire State of New York, with | 
its immense population and large area, shall not expend any 
more money in a primary election or in a general election than 
a candidate running for the same office in the State of Dela- 
ware, with its very small population and its very small area. 

Our ancestors were much wiser in a few things than is the 
modern so-called progressive seeking uniformity. Uniformity 
would be a curse if it were enforced throughout all of the 
States, not only in regard to the subject matter now under 
theoretical consideration but in regard to nearly everything 
else. I have no sympathy at all with the idea that marriage 
laws should be the same in Florida as in Maine; climate sug- 
gests something different, The very “E pluribus unum” upon 
our seal shows that we are one out of many; and, Mr. Presi- | 
dent, it is not without reason that we are the United States, 
and that the United States are plural and not singular. We 
are one Government composed of many States, and the States 
are plural even after they are united under one Federal Goy- 
ernment, which is singular. 

Mr. President, the Democratic Party for years fought the 
idea that the Federal Government could perpetuate a given ma- 
jority in power by usurping the authority of the States over 
“elections and returns and qualifications.” The language of 
the Constitution is that each House shall be “the judge of "— 
“the judge of”; not that it shall prescribe, not that it shall 
create, not that it shall ordain, but that it shall be “ the judge 
of” the elections and returns and qualifications of its Members. 

What does the phrase “the judge of” mean? It means to 
include only existing facts, because you can not be the judge 
of a thing which does not exist. You can not create the thing 
under the guise of being the judge of it. What is the existing 
fact of which the Senate is to be a judge with regard to the 
returns and the elections and the qualifications? ‘The existing 
fact is the ordinance or prescription made by the Constitution 
and by the laws passed “in pursuance” of it; not any law of 
Congress; not even a law, much less a rule, of one of the two 
bodies of Congress. Even the law passed by Congress pre- 
scribing, fixing, and creating elections and returns and qualifi- 
cations must be in pursuance of the Constitution—even the law. 
A fortiori must a rule of either body be not only “in pursu- 
ance of” the Constitution but limited to the transaction of its 
business after it has. been organized. A rule of any body, 
whether of a corporation or of this body, has nothing to do 
with the constitution of the body. It has nothing to do with the 
creation of the body. It has nothing to do with the election of 
the Members of the body. It merely prescribes how business 
shall be conducted after the body has been lawfully organized. 

That is all there is to it. You can not create a rule of this 
body which shall fix my qualifications as a Senator, or which 
shall change the election in the State, or which shall falsify 
the return from the State. What is your power? It is “to 
judge” of the return. Does that enable you to change the 
return? You are simply to sit in a judicial capacity and de- 
termine which of two candidates has received a majority by 
the lawful “ return,” lawfully ascertained, in pursuance of the 
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constitution of the State, in accordance with the State law, 
Provided that the State law itself does not violate the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

How are you to be the judge of “the election“? Precisely, 
in the same way. How are you to be the judge of the qualifica- 
tion—the judge of what qualification? Not a thing created by 
you. An existing thing prescribed by law under the Con- 
stitution, or, rather, prescribed by the Constitution, and such 
laws as are passed in pursuance of it. 

Mr. President, I merely wanted to utter my protest -against 
what seemed to be assumed by the Senator from Arkansas, as 
a thing to be desired, to wit, that there should be the same 
rules in each State as to fhe expenditure of money in an elec- 
tion for the Senate. Take Delaware; take Rhode Island; take 
Nevada; take Texas—the first, a State with very small area 
and very small population; the second, a State with very, 
dense population, though small area; the third, a State of very, 
large area, although very sparse population; the fourth, a’ 
State of sparse population with immense area, equal to half 
of Europe in its domain. 

There ought to be common sense in everything. The great 
merit of the Anglo-Saxon has been that he has always used 
common sense. He is not a theorist. He is not a mere logician, 
He does not undertake to say that under all circums.ances and 
at all times a given theory should prevail. The theory must 
vary with thé conditions; and if the theory does net vary with 
the conditions, then justice, which is the thing to be aimed at, 
has been sacrificed. It is absolutely absurd to say that in an 
agricultural State like Mississippi, where no money at all is 
needed in elections except for traveling expenses and hotel 
expenses and the dissemination of literature, a man should be 
allowed to expend as much money as the absolute necessities 
of the case would require in a State like New York. ‘The very 
permission would argue corruption. Why, if I spent as much 


money as a candidate for the Senate in Mississippi as another 


in New York might expend without objection, moral or legal, 
ethical or otherwise, I would be, by the very fact of the dis- 
proportion between the expenditure and the end aimed at, guilty, 
of corruption. 

Of course it js true that there is a limit beyond which the 
expenditure of money by its very amount means corruption ; 
but that limit varies in Delaware, in New York, and in Missis- 
sippi. So you come back finally to the doctrine of our fathers: 
The State ought to be the judge of the amount of money which 
ought to be spent in a primary or a general election within that 
State, and the only supervision that the Senate or the House’ 
ought to take over it is this: That where the amount has ex- 
ceeded the amount prescribed by the State, the law has been 
violated; and wherever the State should prescribe an amount 
so large as to be in itself proof positive—obvious, plain, and 
palpable—of corruption, then the State could judge that the 
limit had been passed, and that the spirit of the law had been 
violated, and that the man, as in the Newberry case, had ren- 
e himself unfit by mere expenditure for a place upon the 

r. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment of the Committee on Finance to the pending 
tariff bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, it has been so long since 
‘we have considered the tariff bin that I think we will have to 
revive onr memories a little by having the Secretary state the 
pending amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, before that is done will 
the Senator yield to me for about five minutes? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, let me call the attention 
of the Senator to the fact that we haye now spent T hour and 
40 minutes to-day in discussing something that is not before the 
Senate, which the Chair has ruled is not before the Senate. 
The Senator from Utah has not had an opportunity to get in 
his second or third speech on this amendment during the legis- 
lative day, and it does seem to me that we ought to stop this 
everlasting discussion of matters entirely outside of the ques- 
tion before the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am sure the Senator will admit that I 
have taken as little time as any Senator on this floor during 
this debate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; the Senator started the ball rolling 
this morning, and it has been kicked all over the Senate Cham- 
ber—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is true. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And the discussion is Hable to last an 
hour or two longer unless I insist on going on with the tariff 
bi 


II. 
Mr. MeKELLAR. I will be perfectly frank with the Sen- 
ator. I have made a courteous request of him. The Senator 
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will not save any time by denying a reasonable and courteous 
request such as I have preferred. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am certain, Mr. President, that the 
Senator can say what he is going to say no matter whether I 
yield the floor now or not 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why, of course, I can. I am perfectly 
aware of that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Or whether I yield it 10 minutes from 
now. Consequently, with the assurance of the Senator that he 
is only going to take five minutes, I yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the first thing I desire to 
do is to prefer a unanimous-consent request. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Committee on Rules be discharged from the 
further consideration of Senate Resolution 289, and that it be 
referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. CURTIS. There is no objection to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unanimous consent is 
Is there objection? 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask, however, that that request also include 
Senate Resolution 210, introduced by the Senator from Ohio 
{Mr. POMERENE], so that both of them may go there. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know just what the Senator from 
Ohio might desire to have done if he were present. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask that the request be amended so as to 
include both, and I shall talk the matter over with the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well; that is entirely satisfactory 
to me. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? If not, it 
is so ordered. The Committee on Rules will be discharged from 
the further consideration of Senate Resolution 289 and it will 
be referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections, and 
the same action will be taken with Senate Resolution 210, 
offered by the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Now, Mr. President, I desire to say just a 
word about the proposed rule. 

Section 5 of Article I of the Constitution of the United States 
provides as follows: 


Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and qualifi- 
eations of its own Members. 


If, instead of saying “each House,” the Constitution had 
provided that “ the Congress shall be the judge of the elections, 
returns, and qualifications of its own Members,” would anybody 
deny that Congress had the full power to pass such a law as 
has been passed, and which has recently been declared uncon- 
stitutional? I take it that if the Congress now were clothed 
with the plenary power of that clause in section 5, no lawyer in 
this body would make the argument that Congress did not have 
the power to pass the bill that has been passed and has been 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. 8 

Instead of saying the Congress shall have the power, the Con- 
stitution provides that each House shall be the judge of the 
elections, returns, and qualifications of its own Members, and 
this body has followed in the past the very principle which I 
say pertains in this case. When Mr. Lorimer was deprived of 
his seat in this body, it was under this section. There was no 
statute of the United States under which he was declared dis- 
qualified. He was disqualified under this plenary power. 

To say that the Senate can not exercise the right under this 
power granted to it to make a rule governing such cases is, to 
my mind, the denial of what is perfectly apparent. If the Sen- 
ate has the power to pass on the qualifications of a Senator, it 
has the power to fix the rule under which it shall pass upon 
the qualifications of a Senator. One inevitably follows the 
other. 

Mr. President, I am not going to take any time to discuss this 
matter further except to say that under the present conditions 
we have bo regulation of any kind, no law, no rule governing the 
expenditure of vast sums of money for seats in the Senate. I 
want action. I think the Senate ought to take action. I hope 
the Senate will adjourn before a great while. We are not 
going to sit a great deal longer, and something ought to be done 
about this, and for that reason I offer the amendment to the 
rule. 

I do not think we ought to come to another election before 
some rule or some regulation or some law is passed which will 
prevent the purchase of seats in this body. The purchase of 
seats in the United States Senate has gotten to be a common 
scandal, and it ought to be stopped. We ought to find a way 
of stopping it, and I believe that the way proposed by me, in 
direct accord with what the Senate has already adjudged, in 
direct accord with the precedents of the Senate, is the proper 
way by which the result that all of us ask for can be obtained. 


asked. 


THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes, the pending 
question being on the amendment of the committee in para- 
graph 29, on page 16, line 4, after the word “ value,” to strike 
out the words “65 cents per pound and 25,” and to insert 60,” 
so as to read: 

Made into finished or partly finished articles, of which any of the fore- 
going is the component material of chief value, 60 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, just one word before proceeding to 
the discussion of this amendment. I have listened with interest 
to the debate concerning expenditures in senatorial elections, 
and the proposition to provide by rule of the Senate for a limi- 
tation of expenses by candidates for the Senate. I suggest to 
the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McCKELLAR] and to 
others who may share his views, and particularly to Democrats 
who believe in, or are supposed to believe in, the rights of the 
States and the capacity of the people for local self-government, 
that there is danger if they press too far the doctrines suggested 
that the powers of the States to determine vital matters, mat- 
ters which appertain to sovereign States, will be destroyed 
and the Federal Government made supreme in domestic affairs 
and in all election matters. Every State has plenary power to 
enact such laws as it may deem proper for the regulation of 
expenditures of candidates. I am willing to trust the people of 
Tennessee and the people of Massachusetts and the people of 
other States. Congress has the power, regardless of any State 
law, if it believes that corruption has vitiated an election or 
has resulted in the triumph of a candidate, to refuse him a seat, 
or, at any rate, to expel him. So I am not so much concerned 
in regard to that matter because the Senate has the power to 
expel a Senator if there has been corruption or evil and corrupt 
practices which have won the election for the Member whose 
seat may be contested or whose right to a seat may be chal- 
lenged. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In view of the Senator’s vote on that sub- 
ject, I was wondering if he trusts the people of Michigan to be 
honest and fair in the matter of the election of United States 
Senators. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall not indict a whole people. 
Burke declared many years ago that could not be done. No 
doubt there was corruption in the primary election, and without 
a Federal statute the Senate had the right to consider the 
question of the right of the sitting Member to his seat in the 
Senate and act as its judgment dictated with respect thereto. 
In other words, there may be such corruption in an election, 
such profligate expenditure of money, as to warrant the Senate 
in expelling a Senator who was the beneficiary of the improper 
and wrongful act. 

But I shall not pursue the matter further. 

Mr. President, the Senator from North Dakota unfairly com- 
mented upon my “second or third speech” upon this item. I 
have made no speech upon it. I was calling attention to its 
provisions when a recess was taken last evening. 

I regret that under the rules I am not permitted to amend, 
in line 2, by striking out the numerals “40” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “25 per cent ad valorem,” but I move to amend, 
in line 5, by striking out the numerals “60” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the numerals “ 40.” 

As a matter of fact, this article ought to be placed upon the 
free list, and I serve notice now that when we return to this 
section, after we have concluded the committee amendments, I 
shall move to amend, in line 2, by striking out “40” and insert- 
ing “25 per cent ad valorem.” 

With respect to the item now under consideration, I might 
add that the Senate amendment will prove highly advantageous, 
if adopted, to the Du Pont Co., with its several hundred millions 
of dollars capital. An increase in the rate laid upon this item 
will add greatly to its profits. That corporation, or some of its 
subsidiary corporations, is a manufacturer of many products 
that are denominated pyroxylin products and which are em- 
braced within paragraph 29. Briefly, pyroxylin, as is shown by 
the survey, does enter into many of the commodities which are 
in daily use by the people. I read from the survey: 


Pyroxylin plastics are substances composed of pyroxylin and Sy PE 
They are sold under different trade names, such as “ celluloid,” 
“ fiberoid,” “ viscoloid,” and “ pyralin.” 

Pyroxylin plastics are used for making combs, mirror and brush 
backs, knife handles, buttons, toys, and many other articles. 


Senators will observe the multitudinous uses to which this im- 
portant product is put. I read further: 


The materials used in the manufacture of the plastics are pyroxylin, 
camphor, alcohol, and substances to be used as pigments and stabilizers, 
The stabilizer usually used is urea and the pigment zine oxide. 
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It will be seen, Mr. President, that we have in our own 
country the constituent parts of pyroxylin in all of its forms. 
We are rich in the primary products, if I may be permitted 
that expression, which constitute the finished product of 
pyroxylin in its various forms. The domestic production of 
pyroxylin plastics has increased greatly, its value in 1899 being 
$1,526,000, in 1919 nearly $5,082,000, in 1914 being $8,876,000, 
and in 1919 the preliminary figures show the product to be 

The same tariff report shows that the imports of pyroxylin 
plastics, not made in the finished or partly finished articles, 
have never averaged more than 1 per cent of the domestic pro- 
duction, and the imports of the partly or wholly finished manu- 
factured articles in 1914 were approximately 10 per cent of the 
domestic production. 

Let me call attention to the latest statistics, to show that 
there is no necessity, even from a protectionist standpoint, 
justifying this high duty or any duty, and that the imposition 
of this rate must have been directed to satisfy the greed of the 
trusts and corporations interested in the manufacture of these 
products. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me, there are a 
great many celluloid articles which are coming in under other 
heads. Therefore, just taking the particular importations the 
Senator speaks of is not a fair statement of the real condi- 
tions. ` 
Let us take toys, for instance. An immense quantity of toys 

are coming in from Japan, but they will come in under the head 

of toys rather than under the head of these celluloid produc- 
tions. That is explained by the Tariff Commission, 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows that there is a heavy rate 
laid in this bill upon toys, and I doubt not that upon every 
product in which celluloid, or pyroxylin in any of its many forms, 
is used bears a very high rate. As a matter of fact, the rate 
on toys in the existing law is higher than the rate on this 
article. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator does not mean existing law: 
The existing law carries a duty of 35 per cent on toys, 

Mr. KING. Let me call attention, as I was about to do, to 
the imports in later years. In 1918 the entire quantity im- 
ported was 4,977 pounds. The unit value was $1.22 per pound. 
That was the import valuation, In 1919 the imports were 
5,000 pounds plus. In 1920 they were 7,000 pounds plus; in 
1921 they were 29,000 pounds plus. The entire importations 

in the last nine months of 1921 were $71,832 in value. The 
number of pounds is not given in the statistics which I have. 

We have exported celluloid. In 1910 our exports were valued 
at $1,189,080; in 1914, at $1,387,541; in 1917, at $3,112,000; in 
1920 they amounted to 8,000,000 pounds, There was a marked 
falling off in 1921 to two and a quarter million, as there was 
a falling off in substantially all of our exports. q 

It is not to be wondered that there should be a decline in the 
volume of exports of this product, as a decline is noted in prac- 
tically all of our exportable products during that year. 

So we are confronted now with the fact that we are produc- 
ing in such large quantities as to satisfy the domestic market, 
and, in addition, we are reaching out to satisfy a portion of the 
world’s demands. Our imports, as stated, are practically nil. 
It can not be claimed that we will derive revenue from this 
duty. Therefore from a revenue standpoint this rate can not 
be supported. No necessity exists for the protection of the 
domestie market, because there is no foreign competition. There- 
fore it is obvious that the only purpose of this high rate is to 
permit the trusts and those who control these compounds to 
maintain the extortionate prices now imposed or if desired to 
raise them to higher levels. 

Mr. President, I denounce a policy of this character, par- 
ticularly where it deals with the products which are so im- 
portant in the life of the people. The producers comprised 
under this paragraph enter into every home, There is not a 
home in the United States that does not buy one or more of 
these pyroxylin products. The bill taxes every wéman who 
buys a knife or some article for her home which contains any 
form of celluloid product. The combs, the brushes, and the 
thousand articles of daily use in which celluloid in any of its 
varying forms is used are heavily taxed in this bill. May I 
inquire for whose benefit? For the benefit of the Du Pont Co. 
and other great corporations, which have during the past 10 
or 15 years made hundreds of millions of profits. 

Let me call attention to some who are interested in making 
these compounds: The E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co.; the 


American Cellulose Co.; the Hercules Powder Co., another of 
the allied companies of the Du Pont interests; the Conowingo 
Chemical Co. of Pennsylvania. These are among the number 
of corporations engaged in the manufacture of these products. 

Mr. President, this is about all I care to say in regard to 
the item. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr, President, I think I should complete 
the list the Senator has given by including the Viscoloid Co., 
the Fiberloid Co., and the Nixonoid Co., which are all manu- 
facturing this product. 

Mr. President, yesterday one of the Senators upon this side 
of the Chamber, if I understood his language correctly, stated 
that he was not inclined to follow the report of the committee 
unless the committee gave the reasons in these instances which 
guided it in arriving at certain rates. Because of that I am 
going to take a little more time in discussing this particular 
amendment than I otherwise would, If I took the same length 
of time in the discussion of every amendment, of course, we 
would not get the bill through the Senate this summer. I am 
trying to facilitate the progress of the bill as much as possible 
by refraining from entering into any general discussion of the 
thousands of items which are included within the amendments. 

The House bill provided on these compounds of pyroxylin, 
of other cellulose esters or ethers, or of cellulose, by whatever 
name known, that there should be placed a duty of 65 cents per 
pound specific and in addition thereto 25 per cent ad valorem. 
The committee struck out the 65 cents per pound and 25 per 
cent ad valorem and proposes simply 60 per cent ad valorem. 

Now, we have given what may seem at the first glance to be 
a rather steep duty—G60 per cent ad valorem. If any Senator 
thinks that there was any mere guesswork in applying the 
rates to any one of these items, he is woefully mistaken. If he 
had been before the committee every day during the long 
months when we were laboring upon the bill, he would have 
found a large blackboard with the figures of the rates, the 
importation costs, the cost in the United States, the profits 
that were made, the landing charges, the amount received for 
the foreign article in the United States, and the amount re- 
ceived in the markets of the United States for like or similar 
articles that entered into competition. 

He would have found our lightning calculators and our mathe- 
maticians working out a system upon that blackboard in an 
attempt to equalize what we call in another portion of the bill 
the competitive conditions between the foreigner and the Ameri- 
can manufacturer. We have as a rule followed this system just 
as closely as we could and have given great care to every one of 
the items. Of course, there are fluctuating prices, as the Sena- 
tor from Utah has indicated, and that rendered our work more 
complex and difficult, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Utah. s 

Mr. KING. I wish to inquire of the Senator if he was not 
mistaken in giving the impression that there was any testimony 
before his committee with respect to these pyroxylin items? 
There was not a word of testimony, so far as the Senate hear- 
ings indicate, and the only testimony that I can find is that 
found in the House hearings at pages 145 to 150. That testi- 
mony is very unsatisfactory. Of course, it is the testimony of 
interested witnesses. They are not subjected to cross-examina- 
tion, and it is a bald, bare demand—that is the effect of it— 
for these very heavy rates. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will give the Senator a little more evi- 
dence and will let him arrive at his own conclusion as to 
whether the Tariff Commission, made up of partisans, we will 
Say, or both sides, or nonpartisans or bipartisans, whatever he 
sees fit to call them, have not given a rather satisfactory report. 
I think they have tried to give us an unbiased statement of 
the situation and for the very purpose of guiding our judgment 
in arriving at these rates, 

I call attention to the summary of tariff information for 
1921, at page 87. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I concede the Senate committee 
had the Tariff Commission report, but I am speaking of the 
independent testimony, the testimony of witnesses. The Sena- 
tor spoke of that. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Of course, we must use all the testimony 
that is in the report, not only from the Tariff Commission, not 
only from the daily reports of prices which are presented to us, 
but in addition to that the testimony of witnesses. I will read 
but a paragraph or two: 


in 1899, $1 , 
W and in 1919 (preliminary figures), $30,169,000, 
rinany was ey the largest producer of pyroxylin and our 


When the factories were 
of explosives the production of plastics 
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Now, Mr. President, we have some testimony as well upon the 
subject, and I will read a little of it. Of course it is from 
interested witnesses, but, aS a rule, while witnesses may con- 
sider that they need a protection greater than is actually 
needed, and we must always make allowance for their inclina- 
tions in that direction, nevertheless I think we can rely ordi- 
narily upon given statements of fact made by them, and 
especially when we can compare those facts with the com- 
mercial reports and ascertain whether or not they agree with 
th 


em. 

Here is the testimony of Nathan M. Clark, vice president of 
the Celluloid Co., representing the Pyroxylin Manufacturers’ 
Association. On page 145 of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee Hearings he said: 


We were saved by the World 


War, for it at once shut out Germany, 
France, England, and Japan more effectively than any tariff we might 
hope to ask for 


e war is over, but it has left us burdened with heavy taxation. 


We are paying the highest wages ever known in the history of this 
eountry. raw materials are more than 150 per cent higher than 
pre-war, 8 


Now, remember that the present Underwood-Simmons law 
gave a 40 per cent protection when the wages in the United 
States were 150 per cent less than they are now. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator from North Dakota will yield 
to me, I desire to say that the Underwood law imposed a duty 
of 40 per cent on certain products and 25 per cent on others, 
There was a differentiation. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; but on the finished product the pro- 
tection was 40 per cent. The witness continued further as 
follows: 


And the condition of orem exchange is the most threatening menace 
to our manufacturers they have ever before faced. 

Our European competition is very serious. ‘The competition from 
Japan threatens to annihilate us. Europe and America are in a 
similar position as regards camphor, which enters largely into our com- 
modity, but Japan rules the world as to this Item. e are at her 
mercy when we buy camphor. She tells us how little or how much 
we may me the price we must pay, and has systematically reduced 
our supply. 

Natural her control of this item has given her intimate knowl- 
edge of its use. Some years before the war the Japanese MT 
coveted the pyroxylin plastie business, of which th had learn 
from their eamphor distribution, and numerons factor were there 
instituted to e a home market for their camphor and at the same 
time control the pyroxylin industry. This effort was successful, and 
made t progress up to 1914-15, when all but one of these factories 
were diverted to war pu Since the armistice there has. been a 
8 amalgamation of Japan industries and the pyroxylin manufac- 
urers have recently been consolidated into a governmentally fostered 
which is now spr out its tentacles to monopolize the 
yroxylin plastic business of the world. To-day the American market 
15 ooded with circular letters and samples of materials offering 
Japanese material under the trade-mark of the Cellnloid Co. 


ith the highest Japanese daily wage in any ind of 45 cents 
as compared with the American average of $5.25 in s industry, 
and Japan in 8 control of the camphor supply, it does not 
take much imagination to see the great disa tage of the American 


tee iant from the statistics that the American. pyroxylin plastic 
industry exports but a normally small e e of its production. Its 
market must be essentially American, and should be preserved. 

That was paragraph 25 of the Underwood law. 

Now, Mr. President, let us see whether or not this statement 
is borne out by the information secured from the Reynolds re- 
port. I have a table here showing for certain groups of items 
of manufacture, the country, foreign value, the landing charges, 
the selling price of the imported article, the selling price of 
the like domestic article, the rate required to equalize the dif- 
ference between the foreign and domestic selling price, the Sen- 
ate committee rate, and the profit and overhead allowed on 
cost. I will take combs, and under the head of countries will 
select France. Take the unit value of a dozen French combs, 
$4.58; the landing charges, 37 cents; or a total, by adding the 
two, of $4.95. Practically the same domestic article is sold 
for $9.25. It would require, to equalize the American price 
with the foreign price, after allowing a 25 per cent profit on 
cost to the importer, a rate of 54 per cent. We have given 
them more than that; we have given them 60 per cent. 

In England wages have risen enormously, and in order to 
equalize the American and English costs the rate would have 
to be only 20 per cent. Still, we are compelled to make our 
rates general upon the foreign valuation, and to allow 60 per 
cent when it is only necessary to grant from 12 to 20 per cent 
against the British manufacturer. 

Now I come to the Japanese manufacturer, and I will take 
as an example a gross of combs. The average Japanese cost, 


shown for two items in the report, is $6.46 a gross; the land- 
ing charge is 65 cents, and the selling price of the foreign 
article is $13.63. The American selling price for a gross of 
the equivalent article is $30.40. Therefore, in order to equalize 
the American product with the Japanese product, even allowing 
the importer 25 per cent profit on cost, we would have to have 
a duty of 266 per cent. 

We have not given the American manufacturer 266 per cent, 
but we have giyen him a protective rate of 60 per cent. An- 
other group of. Japanese articles would require 108 per cent. 
Yet we have given only 60 per cent ad valorem duty upon all 
these importations, 

Mr.. President, that 60 per cent ad valorem duty is necessary 
not to equalize the cost between the American and Japanese 
product, because that rate does not begin to equalize the differ- 
ence; but we do not Iose sight of the fact that the American 
manufacturer can fill orders quickly in the domestic market; 
that he is in direct communication daily with his customers, 
and that gives him an advantage in itself. However, taking 
all of these factors into consideration, we believe that the 
American manufacturer, in order to hold his own against the 
Japanese manufacturer, must have at least 60 per cent ad 
valorem duty. 

I do not intend to cover every item in this Bill with as full dis- 
cussion as I have given upon this one item, I simply say that 
there are so many items that it is impossible to take the time to 
discuss each one of them in detail and at sufficient length to 
give the Senate a clear and comprehensive understanding as to 
why the committee fixed each particular rate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKrytey in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] to the amendment reported by 
the committee. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, just a word in reply to the Senator 
from North Dakota. The first figures read by the Senator I 
have put into the Recor, and I shall not quote them all again. 
The preliminary figures for 1919 show a domestic production 
valued at more than $30,000,000. To show that we have no com- 
petition, all that is required is to direct. attention to the fact 
that from 1899 to 1919 the domestic production increased from 
$1,526,000 worth to more than $30,000,000 worth. 

The Senator from North Dakota also read the words: 

Germany was formerly the largest. producer of pyroxylin and our 
strongest competitor. 

When Germany was our strongest competitor, and was one 
of the largest producers of pyroxylin products, the imports into 
the United States of what might be denominated unmanufac- 
tured products or compounds of pyroxylin were less than 1 per 
cent, and of the finished and semifinished products of pyroxy- 
lin and all compounds were less than 10 per cent. So when 
Germany was at the zenith of her industrial power, when she 
had brought her chemical efficiency to the highest state of per- 
fection, she could not compete with us, and we were shipping 
abroad and competing successfully with Germany and other 
nations in the markets of the world, increasing our exports 
from about 1,000,000 pounds to several million pounds. Not 
only were we satisfying our domestic needs, but, as I have said, 
we were competing with Germany and other nations in the 
markets of the world, How, in the light of these facts, can this 
tariff rate be justified? 

Germany confessedly is not now a competitor, and there must 
be some other hobgoblin, when Germany is out of the way, 
brought into the Senate to frighten Senators to an acceptation 
of the terms of this bill. So the Senator quotes from the Tariff 
Commission, which indulges in speculation more than it. should 
as a collator of facts. It uses these words: 

Japan will probably become the leading competitor under normal 
conditions. 


Mark the words—“ will probably become the leading com- 
petitor under normal conditions.” Yet the Tariff Commission 
has stated that— 

Germany was formerly the largest producer of pyroxylin and our 
strongest competitor. 

I am not sure, if we attribute to these words and to the 
adjectives the proper meaning, whether they consider Japan, 
if she is a competitor, a stronger competitor than Germany. 
I am not sure whether they interpret the words “ will probably 
become the leading competitor” as meaning a stronger com- 
petitor than Germany; but they say that Germany was our 
strongest competitor when she and all other nations combined 
exported to the United States 1 per cent of the unmanufactured 
product and 10 per cent or less of the semifinished or finished 
product. If Germany and all other nations could send to the 
United States only when Germany was the “strongest com- 
petitor” the limited quantity which I have indicated, then 
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where is the basis for apprehension of Japan becoming a 
formidable rival of the United States in the domestic market 


and in the world market? 

That is a mere conjecture, a mere speculation. 
Commission was obviously unfair in the statement 
Japan if the language is to bear the meaning which my learned 
friend places upon it; but when we consider that the commis- 
sion declared Germany to be our “ strongest competitor” when 
she and all the world sold us so little, we are warranted in 
attaching but little importance to their prognostication of what 
Japan may do in the future as a “ probable” competitor of the 
United States. 

Now, Mr. President, we are confronted with the fact that 
prices have been raised enormously over those of pre-war 
days, and it is undoubtedly the purpose of the trust engaged in 
the manufacture of these products to maintain prices at a 
high level, or possibly to increase them. The pre-war price of 
sheets and tubes—what might be denominated the semifinished 
or semimanufactured products—was 47 cents per pound. It 
is a little difficult to determine the present domestic price, 
because of the various forms assumed by the semifinished and 
the completely finished products, and the Tariff Commission 
does not give us those figures; but the foreign unit value of 
unfinished products in 1921 was $1.20 per pound. So, it is 
apparent that other nations are charging now, because of 
industrial conditions, much more for the products of pyroxylin 
than they did prior to the war, so neither Germany nor any 
nation can be a successful competitor, particularly if pre-war 
prices are to govern. Indeed, the prices in the world now, as 
far as I can judge from the figures before me, must be from 
100 to 300 per cent in excess of the pre-war prices. Therefore, 
producing as we do practically all that we consume, and ex- 
porting millions of pounds annually, it would seem that there 
can be no justification for the imposition of this rate. No 
reason exists for this high rate except that the manufacturers 
want it in order that they may exploit the people. They evi- 
dently regard Congress as pliant and complacent. 

I am ready for a vote. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. McCumsBer] was called from the Chamber a moment ago, 
and he asked me to put in the Recorp the figures of produc- 
tion of celluloid and manufactures of celluloid by Japan, show- 
ing the increase, beginning with the year 1915, down to 1921. 
The figures are taken from the Thirty-fifth Statistical Report 
of the Department of Agriculture and Commerce of Japan, and 
the yen is converted to par of 49.8 cents. I do not want to 
read the figures. I simply ask that they be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: A 
Japanese production of celluloid and manufactures of—Production in 

principal foreign countries. 


{From the Thirty-fifth Statistical Report of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce, Japan. Yen converted at par value of $0.4985.] 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator if camphor is not a very important product in the 
manufacture of celluloid? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And is it not a fact that 
Japan practically controls the entire output of camphor? 

Mr. SMOOT. She controls the entire output, with the excep- 
tion of what little synthetic camphor was made in Germany 
before the war and what we made during the war; and to-day 
the one factory in the United States that made synthetic 
camphor during the war is closed entirely. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is it not a fact also that 
Japan took advantage of war conditions to demand a very, very 
excessive price for camphor? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not only did they double the price but in many 
eases they sold the camphor at an advance of six or seven 
hundred per cent. x 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think our celluloid manu- 
facturers desire to have camphor put on the free list; and I 
notice that you have retained a duty, notwithstanding the fact 
that you say the only synthetic camphor factory in this country 
has gone out of business, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true; buf it will stay out of business 
even with the rate that we have provided. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Why put a duty on camphor, 
then, if we are not producing it here? 

Mr. SMOOT. What the St. Louis people wanted was a 25 
per cent ad valorem duty. If we had given them a 25 per cent 


ad valorem duty, that would have had to be carried clear 
through all the celluloid goods made in this country, with a 
higher rate of duty; and the committee thought they could not 
go that far, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. One of the troubles with this 
bill and this schedule is the effort to maintain one little industry 
at the public expense, 

Mr, SMOOT. Of course we have not done that, however, 
The duty of 6 cents per pound provided on camphor is not going 
to do that. In fact, I think the Monsanto people will have to 
turn their camphor plant into some other line of industry. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, my colleague [Mr. Smoot], in 
response to the question of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
called attention to the fact that Japan had increased the 
prices upon camphor very much, That is true; and unfortu- 
nately many of our American manufacturers increased their 
prices not 200 or 300 or 400 per cent, but in many instances 
500 to 700 and 1,000 per cent and more. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was the case all over the world during the 
war. 


Mr. KING. So that we can find evidences of greed and 
Selfishness in the United States perhaps exemplified just as 
strongly as in other nations. When the war was on every 
nation was charging everything that it could, and manufactur- 
ers in the United States were robbing their own country by 
their extortionate prices. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only difference between the camphor 
proposition and what was done by some of the American manu- 
facturers is this: The Government of Japan controls camphor, 
and the Government of Japan did that. I do not know that it 
is any worse than what some other Governments did during the 
war, and I did not make the statement by way of criticism, I 
simply answered the question asked by the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senator 
yesterday spoke about the Government control of chemicals by 
Germany, and the Government control of camphor in Japan. 
Does the Senator recommend Government control of chemicals 
for dyes? 

Mr, SMOOT. The Senator knows that I do not, and I will 
not even go so far as to vote for an embargo, I voted against 
the embargo in the first place, and I will vote against it now. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should like to call the at- 
tention of the Senator from Utah to a remark he just made, 
calling attention to the excessive prices, amounting to extortion, 
charged by the manufacturers of dyes and chemicals during the 
war. Does not that demonstrate, and also what the Senator's 
colleague from Utah said, the absolute absurdity of consider- 
ing war statistics or war prices in making a tariff bill? The 
moment you go into that, you are going into the question of pro- 
tecting profits and abnormal prices that were charged under 
abnormal conditions. It seems to me that the only sound course 
we can pursue here is to confine our statistics pretty much to 
the conditions prior to the war, in 1914, and in the last year; 
and the last year’s conditions have been changing very rapidly. 
Only within three days an importer in my office informed me 
that in the last six months an article produced in Germany has 
increased in price 600 per cent, going to show how dangerous it 
is, upon prices submitted to our committee as of last August, to 
follow statistics and prices estimated as of that time, in view of 
the tremendous change that is taking place in Europe in the 
matter of advance in prices; and I know that the Senator agrees 
with me a good deal on the matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, of course, at this time I do not 
want to go into the discussion of that subject, but I have up to 
January 1 of this year some facts that I intend at the proper 
time to present to the Senate of the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May we have the amendment 
stated? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 16, line 5, it is proposed 
to strike out “ 60,” and in lieu thereof to insert “ 40.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. War- 
REN]. Not being able to secure a transfer, I withhold my vote. 
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Mr. STERLING (when his name was called), Transferring 
my pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sarr] 
to the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont], I vote “nay.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the senior Sendtor from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Loper] to the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Gerry} and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was. called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
CAMERON], which I transfer to the senior Senator from Texas 
[ Mr. Cunserson] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the senior Senator from Missis- 


sippi [Mr. Wunnnaus] to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania. 


[Mr. Crow] and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

~The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epen] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Exxins] with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON |; 

The junior Senator from Kentucky |Mr. Ernst] with the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Fznxalol with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jones]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Frecinenvysen] with 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH]; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Hare] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS}. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM, I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. In his absence I transfer 
that pair to the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER] 
and vote “nay.” i 

Mr. COLT. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] to the junior Senator from Washington 
[ Mr. Pornpextrr] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. DIAL. I have a pair with the senior Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Purrrs], and anr unable to secure a transfer. I 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. FLETCHER (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Bart}. I transfer my pair to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Prrrman] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. HARRIS. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from New, York [Mr. Carper] to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
“Asuvursr] and vote en.“ 

Mr. SIMMONS (after having voted in the affirmative). Since 
voting IL find that the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG], 
with whom I have a general pair, has not voted. I transfer nry 
pair with that Senator to the senior Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Ree] and allow my vote to stand. I wish to state that 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reen], if present, would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND] to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WaLsH] and vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 35, as follows: 


YEAS—17. 
Borah Hitehcock Pomerene Underwood 
Caraway ing Robinson Watson, Ga. 
Fletcher La Follette Sheppard 
Harris McKellar Simmons 
Heflin Myers Swansen 
NAYS—35. 
Brandegee Ilarreld McKinley Shortridge 
Broussard Johnson McLean = Smoot 
Bursum Jones, Wash. New Spencer 
Capper Kendrick Newberry Sterling 
Colt Keyes Nicholson Townsend 
Curtis Ladd Norheck Watson, Ind, 
Dillingham Lenroot Oddie Weller 
France McCormick Page Willis 
Gooding MeCumber Rawson 
: NOT VOTING—44. 

Ashurst Ernst Moses Shields 
Ball Fernald Nelson Smith 
Calder elinghuysen Norris Stanfield 
Cameron Ge Overman Stanley 
Crow Glass Owen Sutherland 
Culberson Hale Pej Trammell 
Cummins Harrison Phipps Wadswarth 

ial Jones, N. Mex, Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
du Pont Kellogg Poindexter Waish, Mont. 

Lod 8 Ransdell Warren 

Elkins McNary Reed Wiliams 


So Mr. Kine’s amendment to the amendment of the commit- 
tee was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to: 


The next amendment of the committee was, on page 16, line 
6, to strike out, after the word “ articles,” the parentheses and 
the words in the parentheses, except photographie and moving- 
picture films.” 5 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. The junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] 
was called from the Chamber, and asked that we pass over 
paragraph 29a. To accommodate also the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hirencock], I now ask that we take up paragraph 
41, page 20. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will report the amendment. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 20, line 4, in the paragraph 
relating to ink, to strike out 20 and insert 30,“ so as to 
read: > 


Par. 4t. 
cent ad val 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am going to ask the Senate to 
disagree to that amendment, and if the Senate shall act fayor- 
ably on my suggestion the rate will be 20 per cent ad valorem 
instead of 30 per cent. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
whether that will prevent me from moving to make it 15 per 
cent? I had intended to move to substitute “15” for 30,“ 
which would restore the rate in the present law, 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can move to strike out “ 30," the 
figures in the Senate committee amendment, and insert“ 15." 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I make that motion, as affecting this pro- 
posed amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then my suggestion will be treated merely as 
a statement, not to be acted upon at this time, and the Senator’s 
motion can be made first. But I want to have it understood 
that when the motion of the Senator from Nebraska shall be 
disagreed to, if it is, then I shall ask that the committee amend- 
ment be disagreed to and that the rate be 20 per cent, as pro- 
vided in the House text. The Hause provided 20 per cent on 
the American-valuation plan. The Senate, then, will provide 
20 per cent on the foreign-valuation basis. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, it is very gratifying to me 
to see this evidence of a change of mind on the part of one of 
the members of the Committee on Finance, at least. This pro- 
posed doubling of the tariff on inks illustrates one of the worst 
vices in this whole bill. It is really typical of many of the 
other schedules which have been recommended by the Finance 
Committee to the Senate. It can not be defended either upon 
a protective-tariff theory or upon any other theory which any 
party has ever advocated in this country. 

The fact is that at the present time and for many years—I 
think the statistics will warrant me in saying for 20 years— 
the ink industry of the United. States has been sufficient to 
supply the American demand, and the American manufacturers 
have been able to meet all competition. 

At the present time the tariff is 15 per cent, and it has been 
15 per cent ever since 1913. Prior to that time, under the 
Payne-Aldrich law, high as was the rate in that monstrosity of 
taxation, the tariff was only 25 per cent, but during all the time 
that ink has been subject to a tariff of 15 per cent the American 
manufacturers have controlled the market. 

During all this time there has been practically no importation 
of ink. The average importation from 1910 to 1913 was nomi- 
nal—that is, 833,000 a year. After 1918 the imports have been 
$23,700, $23,400, $41,300, and during the first nine months of 
last year they were only $16,170, showing that the imports of 
ink into this country for the last 10 or 15 years have been 
merely nominal, practically none at all, and the customs re- 
ceipts from them have been almost nothing at all. 

Meanwhile the production of ink in this country by the do- 
mestic manufacturers has been about from twelve to fifteen 
million dollars a year of printer’s ink and somewhere between 
three and four million dollars of writing ink. The American 
manufacturers have supplied the whole American demand. 

But that is not all. During all this period we have had 
large exports of ink of American manufacture to other coun- 
tries. The American exports between 1910 and 1918 were as 
follows: 

Printing ink averaged $525,106 a year, 

All other kinds of ink during that period, from 1910 to 1918, 
averaged $242,000 a year; and since that time the exports have 
shown themselves to be.very large also. 

In 1918 we exported over $1,000,000 worth of printer’s ink 
and almost half a million dollars worth of all other kinds of 
ink. In 1919 we exported $1,712,000 worth of printer’s ink and 
$856,000 worth of all other kinds of ink. In 1920 we exported 
$1,892,000 worth of printer’s ink and $936,000 worth of all other 


Ink, and ink powders not specially provided for, 30 per 
orem. 
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kinds of ink. I only have figures for the first nine months of 
1921, showing exports of about $1,000,000 worth of inks, 

In the face of that fact, how is it possible even for a Repub- 
lican, believing in the idea of a high protective tariff, to levy a 
tax on ink, as was proposed by this committee, of 30 per cent? 
The only possible motive for doing so would be to monoplize the 
American market so hopelessly as to tempt the ink manufac- 
turers in this country to unite into a trust and raise the prices 
upon the supply of the consumers of this country. There is no 
excuse for it even from the Republican standpoint. 

If you wanted to pick out an industry which has been emi- 
nently successful under the existing tariff of 15 per cent, you 
would pick out the manufacture of ink as that industry, and 
yet apparently the House of Representatives proposes to increase 
the rate to 20 per cent, and the Committee on Finance, in order 
not to be outdone, offers to raise it to 30 per cent. The worst 
part of this disclosure is that the discovery applies not only to 
ink, but it applies to many other articles upon which extor- 
tionate tariffs are levied in this bill, 

When we can demonstrate, as we can by the statistics in this 
ease, that the American market is supplied by the American 
producers, and that there is practically no competition from 
abroad and has not been for the last nine years, under a 15 
per cent tariff, how can the committee justify its recommenda- 
tion to the Senate to double that tariff and make it 30 per 
cent? 

The suggestion of the Senator from Utah that the committee 
will abandon that aftempt and accept a 20 per cent tariff is 
good as far as it goes. But what reason is there for increas- 
ing the tariff from 15 per cent as it exists now to 20 per cent? 
There is no more reason for that than there is for making it 
80 per cent. There are, practically speaking, no imports. The 
American manufacturer dominates the market. He not only 
sells his goods in this market almost to the exclusion of all 
other countries but he is selling millions of dollars’ worth of 
ink from year to year in other countries, and selling that ink 
in competition with the whole world. 

I think the Senator from Utah should go further than to 
abandon the committee amendment of 30 per cent. I he 
should let the rate stand where it is. If I had my way I 
would reduce it below 15 per cent, because the 15 per cent rate 
has been demonstrated by experience to be practically a pro- 
hibitory rate, and it ought to be reduced down to the point 
where it would invite foreign competition, in order that the 
price might be held down; but at least it should be reduced to 
the existing rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will only take a few moments 
of the time of the Senate. The products from which ink is 
made are costing a great deal more now than before the war 
and these coal-tar products for the printers’ or lithographing 
inks, and tannate of iron for the ordinary common writing ink, 
have increased greatly in price. In order to protect the dye 
industry of the country there are higher rates fixed in the bill 
than were ever before imposed upon these articles. Therefore, 
to make it equal to conditions existing in the past we certainly 
must give them a 5 per cent differential, and that is all I 
think they ought to have, I will say to the Senator. That is 
why I have moved now that the Senate disagree to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

I do not know that there is very much more to say about 
it than what I have said. I could read what the Tariff Com- 
mission have to say about it and show the exportations and 
the consumption to-day and have all those figures placed in the 
RECORD. 

The 20 per cent rate is only 5 per cent more than the Under- 
wood law rate, and it is 5 per cent less than the rate in the 
Payne-Aldrich law, notwithstanding the fact that the Payne- 
Aldrich law had most of these things upon the free list, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I ask 
the Senator what facts the committee had before them that led 
them to increase the rate over the rate contained in the House 
bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. The increase was made because the House bill 
was based on the American-valuation plan, and the Senate com- 
mittee accepted the House bill, but put it upon the foreign- 
valuation basis and made the rate 30 per cent. That is the 
reason why it was done. I think it ought to be 20 per cent 
upon the foreign valuation. 

As I was about to say when I was interrupted by the Senator, 
in 1909 most of these items from which ink is made were upon 
the free list or carried a very low rate of duty. I may say in 
passing that in 1909 there was no effort whatever to protect 
the dye industry in the United States. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Mr, President, will the Senator permit a 
question? : 


Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. He does not claim that black inks are 
made out of coal-tar products? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I said the lithographing inks are made out 
of coaltar products. * ' 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator is submitting plain black 
inks to a tariff rate of 30 per cent, whereas they have all been 
excluded, practically, by the existing tariff of 15 per cent. I 
realize it is a fact that by increasing the duties on oxalic acid 
and coal-tar products and some of the other things which enter 
into the manufacture of some kinds of ink and by increasing 
the duties on the other chemicals it is going to be made much 
more expensive to manufacture ink in this country. That is 
the vice of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the vice of the bill, is what the Senator 
Says, but it is an absolutely necessary vice, if we may call it 
such, if we are going to protect the industries which make the 
articles or products that enter into the manufacture of inks. 
It is a question of policy. It may seem to be a vice to the 
Senator from Nebraska, and no doubt it is, because he said so, 
but it does not seem a vice in my opinion, and the American 
people, when they understand what it is really for, will not 
think so, either. I do not think, so far as the price of ink is 
concerned, that it is going to make any difference to the ulti- 
mate consumer. I will say that frankly to the Senator. I do 
not think it will, but I do want to have a rate sufficient that 
they can not ship the other items in here under a protective 
tariff and by so doing compel us to make ink from those articles 
here and allow the ink market to go somewhere else. 

Everything being equal, I do not think we would have to 
have any higher rate than is in the Underwood-Simmons law 
to-day—15 per cent—but everything is not equal. We are only 
giving a 5 per cent differential. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. ‘The Senator says 5 per cent. 
83 per cent increase from 15 to 20 per cent. 
mous increase. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it was a quarter of a cent and was increased 
to half a cent, that would be an increase of 100 per cent. It 
is not a question of the percentage of increase. It is a ques- 
tion of what the actual rate is. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have been unable to find any evidence 
at all that there is the slightest danger of competition from 
abroad. If the Senator has any evidence of that sort in the 
record, I wish he would produce it here. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator, so far as this item 
is concerned, that there was no testimony before the committee 
in the hearings. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then the Senator admits that the Ameri- 
can manufacturer has supplied the ink market for the last 15 
or 20 years practically without competition from abroad? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will admit that the great bulk of the ink 
used in the United States is produced in the United States. 
There is no question about that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I quoted the figures showing that the 
imports of ink are not over $30,000 a year, and have not been 
for the last 20 years, and that the exports of ink are now run- 
ning something like $2,000,000 a year, and that the manufacture 
of ink in this country amounts to $12,000,000 or $15,000,000 a 
year of printer's ink and $3,000,000 or $4,000,000 a year of 
ordinary writing ink. If that is not a complete case of holding 
the American market for the American producer, I do not 
know how a case could be made out. 

Mr. SMOOT. It has been held, as I said, under the 25 per 
cent duty in the Payne-Aldrich law. It has been held by the 
15 per cent duty which was in effect under the Underwood- 
Simmons law. Now, we have reduced the duty which is im- 
posed upon some of the articles entering into the manufacture 
of ink. The Senator knows that all forms of ink fall under 
this paragraph, and there is a disadvantage to the American 
manufacturer of ink because of the duties which have been im- 
posed. All we are asking is a 5 per cent increase of duty upon 
the present existing rate. The House bill rate was 20 per 
cent on the American valuation, and we made it 20 per cent 
on the foreign valuation. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. There is no more justification for in- 
creasing the duty on ink 33% per cent than there is for increas- 
ing it 100 per cent. You are increasing it 33 per cent even 
upon your own figures. The committee have attempted to 
double it, and yet the fact is that the country imports less than 
$30,000 worth of ink a year and consumes something like 
$14,000,000 worth of ink a year, and we are supplying ink by 
the millions of dollars worth to the rest of the world and com- 
peting with all the people in our exports. Under those condi- 
tions why is not a 15 per cent tariff ample, even from the 
Republican standpoint, to protect the industries of the country? 


It is a 
That is an enor- 
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Mr. SMOOT. I told the Senator that it would be ample if 
it had not been for the increase in duties upon articles which 
enter into the manufacture of ink, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, They do not enter into the manufacture 
of black ink. - 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that all kinds of ink fall 
under paragraph 41, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I am making the point that the great 
bulk of this ink is black ink and that black ink costs no more 
to manufacture now than it has in the past, and that the only 
inks which it can be claimed have increased are colored inks 
and writing fluids; and the only increase in those is due to the 
tariff bill itself, which increases the tariff on oxalic acid and 
some of the other chemicals that are used in the various inks, 

Mr. SMOOT. All of the inks are made of coal-tar dyes, and 


all of the lithographic ink takes linseed oil and resin, We have 


given the farmer a duty upon flaxseed, we have given him an 
extra duty upon his linseed oil, and that must be compensated 
in some way. 

The Senator has said it is an increase of 83 per cent. That 
is true as it relates to the Underwood law rate. The increase 
is from 15 to 20 per cent, but that is an increase, as I see it, 
of 5 per cent duty. That is all it is. As I said before, it is 
like taking one-fourth of a cent and increasing it to 1 cent, 
That is a 400 per cent increase, but it is an increase of only 
three-quarters of 1 cent per pound or yard or whatever the 
unit is. That is all there is to this matter. If-it had not 
appeared that way, the committee would have reported it at 
15 per cent. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. As a matter of fact, the committee have 
reported in favor of doubling the present duty, whereas expe- 
rience for the last 15 years shows that it is a prohibitive duty 
even now. It has kept out competition, or something has kept 
it out. Either it has been kept out by the tariff rate or by 
the superior manufacturing skill of the American producer, 
but whichever it is there is no need to increase the rate. 

Mr. SMOOT, The committee asked that the 30 per cent ad 
valorem amendment be rejected and a rate of 20 per cent ad 
valorem be agreed to as the House provided it. The House 
based it on the American valuation, and we grant 20 per cent 
on the foreign valuation. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator is assuming that the House 
has made a correct selection in 20 per cent, and that his own 
committee made a mistake when they recommended 30 per cent. 
But in the tariff reports themselves are found the fact that 
we have not for 15 or 20 years had any importation of ink to 
speak of. In the reports themselves is found the proof that the 
manufacturers of this country not only make all of the ink 
that America consumes but that they are making two or three 
million dollars worth of inks which are exported to other 
countries. Did the House have these facts? Did the House 
have this information? If so, why did they propose an in- 
crease? 

It seems to me a person is perfectly justified in claiming 
that the existing 15 per cent duty is excessive; that it is pro- 
hibitory, because it has not admitted any foreign competition 
at all. There is no foreign competition with $30,000 worth of 
ink coming in, special inks of some sort, as against the con- 
sumption of ink by the country amounting to $14,000,000 a year. 
It is a prohibitory duty now, so why make it more prohibitory? 
The only thing that should be done is to reduce the rate and 
reduce it so as to make it competitive. That is the Republican 
theory—that was the Republican competitive theory, at any 
rate—to have a tariff so fixed as to compensate for the difference 
in cost of manufacture in the various countries and keep com- 
petition alive. But we have here a tariff rate as it exists under 
the existing law which is prohibitory, and which has been found 
by experience to be prohibitory. 

The Underwood law reduced the tariff rate from 25 per 
cent to 15 per cent. It was like many other of the efforts in 
that law, a step in the right direction. It was a very con- 
servative step. Experience has shown that the reduction from 
25 to 15 per cent left the American industries just as strong 
in the field as they were before. It did bring about some 
decrease in the cost of ink. The consumers got some benefit 
by the reduction from 25 to 15 per cent. The 15 per cent rate, 
as it has existed for the last nine years, was ample not only to 
protect American industries, but it actually gave them a 
monopoly of the American market, and yet in the face of that 
the Senator stands here and asks for an increase of the duty. 
I can not understand on what theory it is to be done. It can 
not be defended on any theory. 

It can not be defended on any theory that it is necessary to 
protect the existing market, It can only be defended on the 


theory that it is to give a license to some one to increase the 
price of ink, and to encourage manufacturing concerns to form 
a trust and shut off competition, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, supplementing 
what the Senator from Nebraska has said, it is interesting to 
note that if this amendment shall be adopted and the 5 per cent 
duty levied shall be added to the price which will be charged 
for ink to the consumers in America, there will be taken out of 
the consuming public, the users of ink, the sum of $1,650,000 per 
annum, The output of ink in 1919 was valued at approxi- 
mately $83,000,000, and the only explanation for increasing the 
duty is, as the Senator from Nebraska has stated, to give a 
license to the American manufacturers of ink to charge in this 
instance 5 per cent more for their product than under present 
tariff laws and conditions. There is no foreign competition in 
ink. This tariff rate on ink can mean only one thing—an oppor- 
tunity to raise the price of the domestic output to those who 
use ink, largely printers, over one and one-half million dollars 
per annum. Of course, the printers will pass this tax on to 
their customers, 

Mr. SMOOT. In 1914 the entire production of printing ink 
approximated $14,000,000 and writing ink $2,500,000. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In 1919 the quantity pro- 
duced was valued at $33,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I think the Senator is mistaken, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Summary of Tariff In- 
formation, on page 125, states: 

In 1919, according to preliminary figures, the output of writing inks 
was $6,434,000 and of printing ink $26,238,000. 

Does not that amount to nearly $33,000,000? The consump- 
tion and output has doubled since 1914, 5 

Mr. SMOOT. Printing ink represents the bulk of the value 
of the ink product, and, as the Senator from Massachusetts 
knows very well, nearly all of the articles which go into the 
manufacture of printing ink are assessed more heavily under 
the pending bill than was every before known, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; but I did not say that 
the amount named by me if collected by the ink manufacturers 
would necessarily be profit. I stated that the additional duty 
would permit charging the consumers of ink the additional sum 
which I have indicated, namely, $1,650,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Providing that local competition would not 
absorb that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly. But these in- 
creased tariff rates are justified, if at all, on the theory that 
F need this protection, and that implies increase 
in price. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is only one answer to the Senator’s argu- 
ment, and that is, as I have already stated, that on the raw 
materials which go into the manufacture of ink higher duties 
have been placed than were ever before known in a tariff bill. 
There has got to be some compensation afforded in the finished 
product, else the protection would be a great deal less than is 
afforded by existing law. I will state to the Senator from 
Massachusetts very frankly that if it were not for that fact I 
would not support a duty higher than 15 per cent under exist- 
ing conditions; but we must take care ‘of the situation which 
I have described, and it is for that reason that 5 per cent is 
added to the duty. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I have listened with much 
interest to the reasons the Senator from Utah has given as to 
why the taxation on this commodity should be-increased, but 
I am not able to follow his argument. The Senator asserts that 
if this increase from 15 to 20 per cent ad valorem is made in the 
tariff duty on inks, that increase will not be borne by the 
ultimate consumer. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will probably be taken care of by local com- 
petition. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator from Utah stated that it 
was negligible; that the ultimate consumer would not feel it, 
and would not have to pay it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said that local competition would probably 
absorb the amount, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, let us see if the Senator is right 
in supposing that local competition will absorb the amount. We 
have heard that argument made a great many times in this 
debate; it has been said that the tax is a very small one; that 
there is only a 5 per cent increase in the duty; but a 5 per cent 
increase in the value of the commodity is not a small increase. 
Many of the articles which were embraced in the early tariff 
bills enacted by this Government, to which reference has been 
made in the debate as being protective tariff bills, only carried 
a 5 per cent rate in their entirety. 

A rate of 5 per cent on the value of an article from a busi- 
ness standpoint is a very large tax. On an average in the 
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United States, a manufacturer is making a very good profit 
and doing a most excellent business if he makes 2} per cent 


on the turnover of his business. Of T realize that in 
some cases the profit is much larger than that, though in some 
cases it is not as much as 1 per cent, and yet in those .cases 
manufacturers make satisfactory profits and grow rich. How- 
ever, in this case the tax amounts to 5 per cent on the turn- 
over. 

The Senator from Utah indicates that that tax may not be 
paid by the American public, but he admits himself out of 
court in making that statement, for when he says that there 
are no importations now coming in, and that if the tax had not 
been changed on the raw material which the producers of ink 
must buy the tax in the present law would have been ade- 
quate, he admits that the tax which is being levied on the raw 
material out of which ink is being made is going to lift the 
price of the raw material to the extent of the tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will do that as to the manfacturer of ink? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, if it is going to lift the price of 
the material out of which the ink is made to the extent of the 
tax on that raw material, why will it not lift the price of ink 
to the extent of the tax to the consumer? Miracles can not 
be performed in the application of this bill. The Senator's 
contention shows from my standpoint the viciousness of the 
idea of writing prohibitive tariffs. I am not complaining 
against raising a reasonable amount of revenue at the custom- 
house. I think that the committee of which I was chairman 
10 years ago, which wrote the present law, made a mistake 
when it put the tax on ink as high as 15 per cent. We did not 
know, however, that we were making a mistake. 

We reduced the tax from 25 per cent on the value of the prod- 
uct to 15 per cent, believing that thereby some competition 
from abroad would be produced; but conditions subsequently 
showed that, although the American manufacturer was forced 
to reduce his prices to some extent, the lower rate did not 
open the market for the importation of ink at all, but still left 
a prohibitive tariff wall for the benefit of the domestic manu- 
facturer of this product and excluded all competition from 
abroad. 

My theory has been that in levying tariff duties they should 
not be made prohibitive; they should not be made so high that 
when the foreign article reaches the customhouse the barrier 
of taxation is so great that it can not climb the barrier and 
get in, because in that event the Treasury of the United States 
receives no benefit of the tax, and the tax is not levied at all 
for a governmental purpose, but is levied for the sole purpose 
of enabling the producer or manufacturer of this country to 
lift his price and make the American people pay more for his 
product; in other words, it is legislating dollars out of the 
pockets of the mass of the people in order to build up great 
profits for special interests. That is the point where we differ 
with Senators on the other side of the aisle in reference to 
levying taxes at the customhouse. 

We are willing to levy a tax if it is competitive, if it will 
allow a reasonable amount of the foreign goods to come fhto 
this country to compete with the home product and to furnish 
revenue to the United States Government. It seems that those 
who believe in a protective tariff have now reached the point 
where they demand a prohibitive tariff, and, so far as they are 
able, they propose to build up the tariff wall so high that no 
importations can come in, and the American manufacturer may 
have a monopoly behind the tariff wall and exploit the Ameri- 
can people to his heart’s desire. 

It may be said that this is not an important article; that the 
people do not wear it and do not eat it; but it is important. 
Only a few years ago the great newspapers of this country, 
on account of the great increase in the price of their raw 
materials, the cost of newsprint paper, the cost of ink, the 
cost of all their supplies, had great difficulty in making the 
two ends meet and in making their advertisements and their 
circulation pay for the price of the paper. 

To-day the cost involved in the production of a newspaper in 
the United States has grown so great that the selling price of a 
newspaper can not under any circumstances pay for the printing 
of the paper, with the result that only the great dailies can 
exist. The small paper which has not the opportunity to secure 
advantageous advertisements can no longer function in the field 
of carrying knowledge and information to the American people. 
The same statement applies to books, including books of infor- 
mation and schoolbooks. In this bill the majority are raising 
the taxes on paper of all kinds; they are raising the tax on 
printers’ ink; they are raising the tax on everything that goes 
to make a book or a newspaper, and thereby are penalizing the 
American people in their efforts to secure knowledge, education, 
and the advantages that grow out of educational development. 


It may be said that it is only a cent or two, that it is only a 
small amount; but 10 cents make a dime, and 10 dimes make 
a dollar; and when the tax is increased on every item in a bill 
which covers 4,000 articles a burden of taxation is imposed to 
the point where men of moderate means in the United States are 
deprived of the advantages in life which they are entitled to 
have because prohibitive taxes are levied at the customhouse 
for the benefit of special interests that are already prospering 
and growing rich, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rostyson in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucocx] to the amendment reported by the 
committee. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like the yeas and nays on the 
amendment to the amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska de- 
mands the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement of my pair as on the former ballot, I withhold my 
vote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before as to my pair and its transfer, 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called), I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from New York [Mr. CALER] to the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] and will vote. I vote 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the Senator from Maine IMr. 
FERNALD] to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] and will let 
this announcement stand for the day. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). Again an- 
nouncing my pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Warren], and not being able to secure a transfer, I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
same transfer as on the last roll call, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called), I transfer 
my general pair with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LopgE] to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and will 
vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). T 
have a pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN]. I am unable to secure a transfer of my pair, and 
accordingly withhold my vote. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cant- 
ERON]. Being unable to secure a transfer, I therefore withhold 
my vote. L 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as heretofore, I vote “nay,” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Making the same announcement as 
heretofore, I vote “nay.” 

5 Mr. COLT. Making the same announcement as before, I vote 
nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my general pair with the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Krrrodd] to the Senator from Texas [Mr. OULBERSON] 
and will let my vote stand. 

I also wish to announce that if the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. REED] were present he would vote yea " on this question. 

Mr. McCUMBER (after having voted in the negative). 
ascertain that my pair, the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
KrNo], has not voted. I therefore transfer that pair to the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] and will al- 
low my vote to stand. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
Virginia [Mr. Swanson] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I promised to take care of the 
Senator from Virginia for the day if he happened to be away. 
I find, however, that I can transfer my pair to the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. McNary], and I do so, and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call resulted—yeas 15, nays 31, as follows: 


Has the senior Senator from 


YEAS—15. 
Caraway Hitchcock Myers Simmons 
Fletcher Jones, N. Mex, Pomerene Underwood 
Harris La Follet binson Walsh, Mass. 
Heflin McKellar Sheppard 

NAYS—31, 
Brandegee Colt : France Jones, Wash, 
Bursum Curtis Gooding Keyes 
Capper Dillingham Johnson Ladd 
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Lenroot New Shortridge Townsen: 
McCormick Nicholson Smoot Waston, Ind. 
McCumber Oddie Spencer Weller 
McKinley Page 5 1 S Willis 
McLean Rawson Sutherland 
NOT VOTING—50. 
Ashurst Ernst M Shields 
all Fernald Nelson Smith 
Borah Frelinghuysen Newberry Stanfield 
Broussard Gerry Norbeck Stanley 
Calder Glass Norris wanson 
Cameron Overman Trammell 
Crow Harreld Owen Wadsworth 
n E remse Pepper ven Mont, 
mins e p rren 
Sui Kendrick Pittman Watson, Ga. 
du Pont ing Poindexter W 
Edge e Ransdell 
Elkins McNary Reed 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrohcock] to the amendment of the 
committee, the yeas are 15, the nays are 31. There are present 
and paired Senators DIAL, OVERMAN, WALSH of Montana, and 
Warson of Georgia. The nays have it, and the amendment to 
the amendment is rejected. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, at this time I wish to ask 
unanimous consent that when the Senate closes its session for 
this calendar day it recess until Monday at 11 o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent request of the Senator from North Dakota? The 
Chair hears none, and the consent order is entered, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I shall ask the Senate to reject 
the Senate committee amendment on this item, so that if we 
disagree to the 80 per cent rate the rate will be 20 per cent, as 
proyided by the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

MICHIGAN SENATORIAL ELECTION. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, a few moments ago the 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] interrupted 
the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. KI Na] with this question: 

In view of the Senator’s vote on that subject, I was wondering if he 
trusts the people of Michigan to be honest and fair in the matter of 
the election of United States Senators. 

Mr. President, this insinuation is unbecoming to any Senator 
of the United States. The people of the country do not know 
the Senator as I know him. If they did, I would not make any 
reference to this inference. The people of Michigan can be 
trusted quite as much as those who sent the Senator from 
Tennessee to this body. 

He appears as a politician so intent on trying to strengthen 
his own political fortunes that he is willing to indict the 
electorate of a State who in all times of peace and war have 
demonstrated their civic and political honor, their virtue, their 
intelligence, and their patriotism to an extent unsurpassed by 
the people of any other State. If the time has come when the 
junior Senator from Tennessee or any other Senator presumes 
to prescribe the standard of political morals for any State, then 
indeed has senatorial courtesy, not to say senatorial decency, 
degenerated into license to insult the people of all of the States. 

I resent the unjust inference to the people of Michigan, than 
whom there are no more just or fair in any State in this Union. 
Nothing could more emphasize the argument of the senior Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson] against the assumption of 
congressional power to prescribe the rules which the States must 
observe in selecting Senators than the mental attitude of the 
junior Senator from Tennessee, With a pharisaical candor like 
that which inheres in the small politician, he indicts as unfair 
and dishonest the people of a great sovereign State, 

Mr. President, I simply rose to resent this inference as against 
the honesty, the fairness, and the justness of the people of 
Michigan. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, there was an election in the 
State of Michigan in November, 1918. The people of Michigan, 
through their representatives, had passed a law of this kind: 


Every person wao directly or indirectly, by himself or by any other 
person in his behalf, gives, lends, or agrees to give or lend, or offers 
or promises any money or yaluable consideration, or promises or en- 
deavors to procure any money or valuable consideration or office, place 
or employment, to or for any yoter, or to or for any person on behalf 
of any voter, or to or for any person in order to induce or have such 
person induce any voter to vote for or refrain from yoting for, or sup- 
port or oppose any candidate, or on account of such yoter having voted 
or refrained from voting at any primary election in this State; every 
person who by any means receives, agrees, or contracts for any money, 
gift, fee, loan, or valuable consideration, office, place, appointment, or 
employment for himself or any other person, for voting or agreeing to 
vote, or for refraining or agreeing to refrain from voting in a Sarton: 
lar manner at any such primary election; or for inducing, or under- 
taking to induce any other person to yote in a particular manner, or 


money or valuable consideration or place, position. 
4 ted trained 


That act was violated, and TRUMAN H. NEWBERRY was in- 
dicted in the Federal courts of Michigan by the Federal authori- 
ties and convicted of a conspiracy to violate that act, and not 
a law officer of the State of Michigan ever undertook to prose- 
cute NEWBERRY in the State courts of Michigan. No grand jury 
was empaneled to indict him. No attorney general or prosecut- 
ing officer undertook to prosecute him for that crime, 

The Supreme Court of the United States reversed the judg- 
ment several years afterwards on a technicality, and even after 
that was done no law officer of the State of Michigan undertook 
to prosecute, though the proof was clear that he was guilty 
of violating the statute. There was a provision in the statute 
that he should not spend over $3,750, and yet no representative 
of the majesty of the law of the State of Michigan eyer under- 
took in the slightest degree to prosecute this violator of the 
law of that State. 

When I said the people of Michigan, I was referring to those 
who represent the people of Michigan in the offices. So far as 
the voting population are concerned, I do not believe for a min- 
ute that those voters would have acted in the same way, I 
say the representatives of your people have been derelict in 
thelr duty to prosecute in this case. A seat was bought in 
this body. It was bought by your colleague and by those 
of his friends who aided him in doing it. Yet you upheld him 
by your vote. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR,. You followed the example of the other 
representatives of your State and violated 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. SPENCER. I call attention to the statement of the 
Senator from Tennessee that a seat was bought in this body 
by the junior Senator from Michigan and I call upon the 
Chair—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is it possible that any man with any 
common sense in the Republic doubts that a seat in this body 
was bought by Mr. NEWBERRY? 

Mr. SPENCER. I call upon the Chair to enforce the second 
section of Rule XIX. No one knows better than the Senator 
front Tennessee how absolutely unfounded is his statement. 
Nor do I believe any Senator knows better than he how unpar- 
liamentary is his language. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if I had been guilty of the 
language that has just been used by the Senator from Michigan, 
if I were his colleague I would not undertake to raise that 
point here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. ROBINSON). 
the Senate, paragraph 3, is as follows: 

No Senator in debate sball refer offensively to any State of the Union. 


Paragraph 2 reads as follows: 


No Senator in debate shall, directly or indirectly, by any form of 
words impute to another Senator or to other Senators any conduct 
or motive unworthy or unbeco ga tor. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Chair hear me before he rules? 
I trust the Chair is going to hold that that rule also applies to 
the unparliamentary and disrespectful and discourteous lan- 
guage of the senior Senator from Michigan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair was just about to 
say that, under paragraph 4 of Rule XIX, it is the duty of 
the Presiding Officer to call to order any Senator who violates 
this rule. Any Senator is at liberty, if the Presiding Officer 
fails to do so, to call the Senator violating the rule to order. 
The present occupant of the chair was not in the chair at the 
time when the statement complained of by the Senator from 
Michigan was made by the Senator from Tennessee. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee was not called to order for that statement. 

The Chair thinks that the language of the Senator from 
Tennessee is violative of the rule of the Senate. The present 
occupant of the chair, in view of the fact that the Senator 


Rule XIX of 
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from Michigan elected not to call the Senator from Tennessee 
to order for his alleged offensive remarks concerning the State 
of Michigan, and no other Senator having done so, the occu- 
pant of the chair did not call the Senator from Tennessee to 
order for his subsequent statement respecting the junior. Sen- 
ator from Michigan, and the manner in which he procured his 
seat. The Chair, under the rule of the Senate, is compelled to 
sustain the point of order. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee will proceed in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to say this about the people of 
Michigan—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no doubt that there are just as 
good people in the State of Michigan as there are in any State 
in this Union. The Senator from Michigan knew that I did 
not intend to reflect in any way on the people themselves. My 
purpose was to call attention to the fact that the law officers 
of Michigan, whose duty it was to enforce laws against crime 
in that State in respect to corrupt practices in elections, and 
especially in respect to the corrupt practices in the Newberry 
case, had been derelict in their duty, and that we could not 
afford to leave the matter in the hands of such law officers. I 
ask if any law officer has ever taken any steps in the State 
of Michigan to prosecute TRUMAN NEWBERRY for the crimes 
of which he was alleged to have been guilty, 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. SPENCER. The Senator from Tennessee is so courteous 
and so much of a gentleman that I am surprised at the atti- 
tude which he now takes. He is wrong, first, in his fact. 
There never was any prosecution by the Government for the 
violation of a State statute of Michigan. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is exactly what I am complaining of, 

Mr. SPENCER. There never was by the Federal Government 
or the State any prosecution for a violation of any State stat- 
ute of Michigan. If the Senator would think for a moment he 
would know that the Federal Government could not prosecute 
for the violation of a State statute. The Government sought 
to prosecute for the violation of a statute which subsequently 
the Supreme Court declared was unconstitutional, and now the 
Senator comes before this body and complains of the fact that 
the State of Michigan itself did not institute any inquiry or 
commence any proceeding. I wonder why the State of Tennes- 
see never indicted the Senator from Tennessee for bribery and 
corruption. I can tell the reason. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Because the Senator from Tennessee was 
never guilty of it; that is why. 

Mr. SPENCER. Exactly; the Senator from Tennessee has 
said exactly what I would have said the next moment. The 
_ reason why the people of Tennessee, who knew him and who 
knew the facts, never indicted him for bribery or corruption or 
fraud was because they knew that those things never existed 
with regard to him. That is precisely the reason why the people 
of Michigan and the courts of Michigan never took any action 
in the case of Senator NEWBERRY. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, Mr. President, a portion of the people 
of Michigan—and most of them were members of the same 
party of the Senator from Michigan—did indict Truman 
Newserry for that crime; they did prosecute him. He was 
prosecuted in a Federal court in Michigan, presided over by a 
Republican judge of the State of Michigan, with a jury the 
greater number of the members of which were Michigan men, 
and most of them from the Senator’s own party. They found 
him guilty of a conspiracy under a Federal law, but under a Fed- 
eral law which made the State statute a part of the Federal law, 

Now, we know what the matter is. I say that the reason 
those Michigan gentlemen indicted and tried and found Mr. 
Newsesrry guilty was because he was guilty, and it has never 
been divulged why the State authorities in the State of Michi- 
gan did not indict Mr. NxWREnRT for the very same offenses 
against the State of Michigan. I do not know why they did 
not, and I doubt if the Senator knows. 

Mr. SPENCER. I have just told the Senator why. The rea- 
son is perfectly apparent. There were 83 counties in Michigan. 
There were State courts all over that State. If there had been 
any crime committed it would have been acted upon promptly. 
There was no crime committed and there was no action. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why was he indi in the Federal courts 
in Michigan? 

Mr. SPENCER. The Supreme Court of the United States so 
declared, the Senate of the United States has so declared, and 
now the senior Senator from Tennessee, upon the eve of his 


own political campaign, makes a statement to the contrary, and 
the reason why in Michigan there was no indictment, no legal 


proceedings in the State courts, was precisely the same reason | 
why the Senator from Tennessee has not been indicted in his 


own State. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Ah, if he was not guilty of a crime, and 


if there was no reason to believe he was guilty of a crime, why 


did the Michigan people indict him in the Federal court and 
try him there before a Republican judge and a Republican 


jury? If he was innocent, why did not the Michigan jury, com- 
posed almost entirely of Republicans, a jury of his own neigh- 
bors and friends, in his own community, presided over by a 
Republican judge, acquit him of the crime? They found bim 
guilty. What excuse has the Senator to offer for that jury? 

Mr. SPENCER. If the Senator wants an answer, he knows 


well where he can find it, and that is in the Department of | 
Justice at Washington, under a Democratic administration, | 


where a plan as nefarious and outrageous as was ever insti- 
gated had its origin, its encouragement, and, under Democratic 
stimulus, its final temporary success. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator from Missouri contend 
here that a Democratic Department of Justice wielded such 
power and influence over a Republican court and a Republican 
jury in Michigan as to have an innocent man indicted? Is that 
the contention? Is that the respect the Senator from Missouri 
has for the law courts of Michigan? 

Mr. SPENCER. It was not the law courts of Michigan. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to say to the senior Senator from 
Michigan that the words I used a while ago about the people of 
Michigan are not balf so venomous, not half so critical, as the 
indictment the Senator from Missouri makes against the Federal 
courts of the State of Michigan and the juries in those courts, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I do not care to enter 
into any lengthy discussion of this matter, which has been dis- 
posed of, though I am fully prepared to do it. What I com- 
plained about were the statements of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. He says now he had no reference to the people of our 
State but referred to the law officers. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just a moment, if the Senator will excuse 
me. I believe whenever the people of the State come to pass 
upon that question they will repudiate not only the beneficiary 
of what was done in this matter but they will repudiate the 
Senator from Michigan for having taken part and voted for it. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I care nothing about that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; the Senator cares a great deal about 
it. That is why this attack was made upon me, a carefully pre- 
pared attack, which was written down before he came into the 
Chamber, and which he read to the Senate; a carefully prepared 
attack for political purposes, hoping that he could make some 
capital out of making an attack on a fellow Member of this 
body, which he knew was unfounded absolutely and ought never 
to have been made in this body without ever saying a word to 
the Senator from Tennessee, with whom he has been associated 
on a committee for years, without ever mentioning the fact that 
he spoke generally of the people of Michigan, without ever com- 
plaining of it—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair suggests to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee and to other Senators that they conform to 
the rule, and if the rule is again transgressed the Chair will 
enforce it promptly upon his own motion. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Chair will do that. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr, McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I rose, Mr. President, because the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee did reflect upon the people of my State. I 
repeat his words: 

I was wondering—— 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President 

Mr, TOWNSEND. Will the Senator—— 


Mr. McKNLLAR, I decline to yield to the Senator to re- 


read the vile, untrue, and absolutely false language that he has 
already read to this body. è 
Mr. TOWNSEND. I am reading just the words 
Mr. McKELLAR. I object to being interrupted. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee 


declines to yield. The Senator from Tennessee will proceed in 
order. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President: 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SPENCER. Will the Senator from Tennessee allow me 
to state that what the Senator from Michigan was about to read 
was the words of the Senator from Tennessee himself. Cer- 
tainly he does not mean by his adjectives to characterize his 
own words? That is what the Senator from Michigan was 
about to read, 
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Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator desires to read what I 
said, I am perfectly willing for him to do it. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That is all I wanted to read and nothing 
else. These are the words of the Senator from Tennessee: 

s th le of chigan to be honest 
and Yair 3 pr frosts tho 27 Uuſted States Senators, 

Those are the words of the Senator from Tennessee. He 
said that what I have said has been unprovoked.’ I made no 
reference to anything but the words of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, which I thought were improper words to be used against 
the people of the State of Michigan. If the Senator will per- 
mit me I would like to answer one or two things, namely, 
about the officers—— 

Mr, McKELLAR. The Senator can do that in his own time 
whenever he gets ready. The Senator has made a statement 
here, carefully prepared, brought in and read, without ever 
saying anything to me what he expected to discuss on the floor 
and that I should be here, without telling me anything of the 
nature of any words that had been used. The statements that 
he has made as to me in connection with it I want to say are 
absolutely false. 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. The Senator from Tennessee 
is out of order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield the floor, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee 
can not yield the floor, in view of the course the discussion 
has taken, with the statement that a statement by another 
Senator is absolutely. false. That is in violation of the rules 
of the Senate. The statement is out of order and the Senator 
from Tennessee will take his seat and not proceed except in 
the manner prescribed by the rules on motion. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, some time last January the 
Senate passed judgment on whether or not Mr. NEWBERRY was 
entitled to a seat in the Senate, That ought to have settled the 
matter, The people of the State of Michigan had settled that 
matter before. I only rise at this point to say that if the Senate 
of the United States will allow the people of the State of Michi- 
gan to attend to their business, and then if the Senate of the 
United States will attend to its business—which business is the 
tariff bill now before it—I think we will better please not only 
the people of the State of Michigan but the people of every 
other State in the Union. 

The real question before the Senate to-day is an amendment 
which has been offered to the tariff bill, We are entitled to a 
discussion and a vote upon that amendment. We ought not to 
waste the time of the Senate hour after hour and day after day 
in discussing matters which have no bearing on earth on the 
question at issue. I hope we may have a vote on the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I merely desire to say, 
in answer to the Senator from North Dakota, that I agree with 
him. The work in connection with the tariff bill is becoming 
very laborious to me, as I am sure it is to every other Senator. 
I hope that extraneous matter will not come before the Senate 
in the future, but most of the extraneous matter which has 
come before us has originated on the other side of the Chamber 
in the way of resolutions or bills or the injection of outside 
questions. I am glad to help the Senator from North Dakota 
keep the tariff bill before the Senate without interruption until 
it is disposed of, but he must clean his own side of the carpet 
and we will try to help him on this side. 

ETHEL WILLIAMS. 


Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of Senate bill 651, a little 
claim bill which will not provoke any discussion, I am sure. It 
has been unanimously reported from the Committee on Claims 
after a careful consideration of the case. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 651), for the relief of 
Ethel Williams, which was read, as follows; 

Be tt enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the R 
ury not otherwise 8 the sum of 85.000 to thel Wiliams, 
of Atlanta, Ga., as compensation for permanent injuries sustained 
in a motor-cycle accident at Camp Gordon, Ga., on May 2, 1920, which 
was caused by the neg ce of a chauffeur driving a motor cycle, the 
property of the United States Army at Camp Gordon, Ga, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

THE TARIFF. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
committee will be stated. 

The Reaprna CLERK. On page 17, line 12, strike out the word 
“manna” and the comma and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“manna ” and a semicolon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McOUMBER. Mr. President, I think we have omitted 
one amendment. I do not think paragraph 29a has been 


agreed fo. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair is informed that it 
was passed over at the request of the senior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor]. 

Mr. McOUMBER. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
committee will be stated, 

The Reaping CTR. On page 17, line 13, strike out the word 
“flowers” and the comma and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“flowers” and a semicolon, 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 18, lina 
2, to strike out “25 per cent ad valorem” and insert in lieu 
thereof “3 cents per pound,” so it will read: 

Belladonna, digitalis, henbane, and stramonium, 3 cents per pound. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, this is a new 
item in the bill. These drugs and herbs have never before been 
on the dutiable list or, so far as I know, mentioned in a tariff 
bill. It is true this is a small item, but at the same time it 
oe to me that something ought to be said as to why this was 

one. 

These herbs are used as drugs. They are very common drugs, 
known perhaps to everybody in the country. Belladonna, digi- 
talis, henbane, and stramonium are very common drugs, or, 
rather, they are in very common use, and this is the first time 
they have ever been put on the dutiable list. The rate of duty 
proposed by the Senate committee is 8 cents per pound. The 
rate fixed by the House is 25 per cent ad valorem. It is evident 
that somebody must have been interested in the item, but I can 
not find, either in the hearings before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House or the Finance Committee of the Sen- 
ate, any evidence at all. 

There is some information on the subject in the summary of 
tariff information, but it is not very extensive. I find in look- 
ing it over that there is very little of these drugs or herbs pro- 
duced in the United States, It seems that in some of the States 
they have been trying to grow these herbs in a modest way. 
In all of the States of the Union, I believe, it is stated that 
there have been only 274 acres of land employed in that produc- 
tion. I will just read what it says. Of course, it is unnecessary 
to read as to the importance of the drugs themselves, because 
they are in such common use, but here is all that is said about 
it in regard to production: 

Experimental cultivation of these d has been carried on in the 
United States for a number of years, but has assumed commercial im- 
portance only since the commencement of the . While their com- 
mercial value is small, nevertheless they are Indlapensable to the prac- 
tice of modern medicine. Production of belladonna in 1918 was esti- 
mated at 166,000 unds of herbs, stems, and leay and 22,000 
pounds of roots. ty wers were enga. in its cultivation and 
utilized 274 acres. Cali 8218 Mich „ Pennsylvania, and Indiana 
ranked in acreage in the order mentioned. Michigan has been the 
chief source of henbane. Stramonium grows wild in the southern 
Appalachians, where it has been collected to a limited extent. It has 
been cultivated in Califo and elsewhere. Digitalis is cultivated in 
California, Oregon, Virginid, South Carolina, and other States. It 
now grows wild in the Pacific northwest, where considerable quantities 
bg Aer pete pia the war. Its produetion in 1917 was estimated 

Owing to the care recefved in cultivation, domestic crude drugs are 


of superior quality to the imported articles, which w wild in south- 
ern Hurope and parts of Agia But owing to the chen 


likely to be successful except in the hands of those-possessing adequate 
N N for proper curing and botanical knowledge of the character- 
istics of the drugs. 

Import figures are available for 1914 only, when they were: Bella- 
donna, 141,074 pounds of leaves and 65,886 popes of roots; digitalis 
rg pounds, valued at $1,874; henbane, 136,429 pounds, valued at 
$10,609 ; and stramonium, 171,574 pounds. 

Those are the only statistics we have regarding the items. I 
have been somewhat interested in looking over the prices which 
were reported by the so-called Reynolds Commission. Mind 
you, the House imposed a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem, and 
the Senate amends that by making it 3 cents per pound. Here 
is what we find in the Reynolds report regarding prices. There 
was one shipment from Germany of belladonna leaves, and it is 
reported that the foreign value, in United States currency, was 
13.25 cents, with the landing charges, and so forth, with no 
duty on the article, and the selling price of that foreign article 
was 21 cents per pound, The selling price of the comparable 
domestic article was 18 cents per pound. So in that case we 
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have the foreign article selling higher by 8 cents than the as to all rates in the chemical schedule. Wherever possible, 


domestic article. 

However, as to the next item, of digitalis leaves, the foreign 
price was only 4.8 cents, and the importer of that commodity 
made a profit of 100 per cent, and sold the commodity at 10 
cents, as against 12 cents for the comparable American product. 
In the case of the next item the facts are just about the same, 
only the foreign cost was 4} cents. The facts as to the next 
item are about the same. - é 

Then comes henbane. There was no shipment of that; there 
were no importations of henbane at all. 

Then as to stramonium from Italy, the foreign cost was 12 
cents, and it was selling at 15 cents, as compared with 14 cents, 
the price of the American comparable article. 

Then there was another shipment from Germany which had a 
foreign cost of 11.5 cents, and the selling price was 14 cents, as 
against 12 cents for the domestic commodity. For another 
shipment the foreign price was 18} cents and it sold at 20 cents, 
at a loss. There was no profit at all on it, and there was no 
comparable article. 

It seems to me that, in the first place, we might as well con- 
sider whether any duty is desired on that at all; but if it 
should be desired, it strikes me that it ought to bear an ad 
yalorem duty and not a specific duty of 3 cents per pound, 
because the foreign cost of these different products varies from 
8} cents to 18 or 19 cents per pound. If we put a duty of 3 
cents per pound on those commodities, it would amount to 
about 80 per cent in some cases and in other cases to less than 
20 per cent. 

I first submit the question as to the propriety of putting a 
duty upon those herbs at all. They are indispensable, using 
the language of the Tariff Commission, in the modern practice 
of medicine; and it is evident that a domestic production can 
not be built up which will take care of the domestic require- 
ments, at least at a reasonable price. 

I am not going to make any serious comment on the matter. 
I merely wish to call the facts to the attention of the Senate in 
order that we may know what we are doing. 

Mr. McCUMBHER. Mr. President, the Senator from New 
Mexico states the situation truly when he says that some of 
these commodities, such as belladonna, are indispensable in the 
practice of medicine. We are beginning to raise the plant in 
the United States from which this article is made. I want to 
call the Senator’s attention to the result of not being able to 
supply our market when the World War came on. 

In 1913 the price of the belladonna leaf was 14 cents per 
pound; in 1916 it rose to $2 a pound—from 14 cents to a 
pound in three years—the great increase, of course, being due 
to the war. We paid enough in those two or three years for the 
belladonna leaf which was necessary to use in the United States 
to have protected the American market for a hundred years. In 
the matter of the little duty that we have placed upon this com- 
modity, we have tried to place the equivalent of about 25 per 
cent ad valorem. The price in 1914 was 14 cents, and probably 
the price will come down and remain at about that figure. It 
is less than that now, but I think that we may probably esti- 
mate that about 14 or 15 cents is a reasonable price, and a 
8-cent duty upon a price of 15 cents would be only 20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

I should be a little inclined to think—and I agree with the 
Senator from New Mexico—that it would be better to have an 
ad valorem duty of 25 per cent on all of these commodities, 
although such a duty would be higher than the proposed rates 
on some commodities and lower upon others. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It seems to me that they ought 
not to be classed together, because the price varies so much. 
Another point I should like to suggest is that the paragraph 
simply reads “belladonna and digitalis.” I suppose the ex- 
pon are satisfied with the language and that it will mean the 

erbs. 

Mr. SMOOT, It covers both the root and the leaves. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It would seem to me that the 
herbs should be designated in some way. We get it in the 
form of an extract—that is, it is used in that way. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is made from either the root or the leaves 
of the plant. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. When it is made into the extract it is called 
atrophine and not belladonna, but the word “belladonna” 
covers the roots as well as the leaves, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The point I make is as to 
whether or not it would cover merely the extract; but I sup- 
pose the experts have looked into that. 

Mr. SMOOT. We changed the duty from an ad valorem to a 
specific, I will say to the Senator, in conformity with the policy 


we made the duties specific. When prices return to normal— 
and the prices of these commodities are about normal—the 
price for belladonna root to-day being 12 cents and for the 
leaves 11 cents, while before the war, even in 1914, they were 
worth 14 cents—and they are probably not going to be any 
less—it is very much better to have a specific duty. The price 
of henbane is now about what it was before the war, 22 cents 
a pound, and 25 per cent on that valuation would be 5} cents, 
Congress has appropriated money, to be expended through the 
Agricultural Department, to encourage the growth of these 
very herbs, and we thought that 3 cents a pound would be 
ample to protect the industry. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. As I understand, if one article 
sells for two or three times as much as another, it must be very 
much more expensive to cultivate the one than the other, 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not, though. It is just as easy to culti- 
vate henbane as it is belladonna, 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Then, will not everybody cul- 
ie the higher priced commodity and not the lower priced 
one 

Mr. SMOOT. There is only a limited demand for the article, 
I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not understand the logic 
of the Senator, for, using the ordinary rules of economics, I 
should say that if a high-priced article could be produced at the 
same cost as a low-priced article everybody would engage in the 
cultivation of the higher-priced article. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under certain conditions that would be true, 
If the same conditions applied all over the country for raising 
one as well as the other, then what the Senator says would be 
correct. So far as I am concerned, I care not whether the 
duty be fixed on an ad valorem basis or otherwise; but it seems 
to me that we ought to follow out the policy which we in- 
augurated of imposing upon the items in this schedule specific 
duties so far as possible. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It strikes me that this is one 
of the cases where, if the majority want to be consistent at all, 
they are forced to use the ad valorem basis of duty. 

Mr. McCUMBHER,. If the Senator will allow me, I want to 
call his attention to the fact that prior to the war, under 
normal conditions, these commodities were all about the same 
price per pound. Therefore the 8 cents would be consistent, 
provided we get back to the normal prices which existed prior 
to the war. . 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
price now? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. i 

Mr. McCUMBER. The duty proposed ranges front 20 to 25 
per cent. At the present time henbane is exceedingly high, and, 
therefore, if we followed the ad valorem basis it would make a 
very much higher rate than would be imposed on the com- 
modity under the specific rate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. i 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 18, after line 2, to insert: 

Par. 88a. Cyanide: Potassium cyanide, sodium cyanide, all cyanide 
salts and cyanide mixtures, combinations, and compounds containing 
cyanide, not specially provided for, 10 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. McCUMBER. The other day I agreed that that amend- 
ment might go over until Tuesday morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will go over, The Chair hears no objection, and it is so 
ordered. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, line 9, after the word 
“sulphate,” to strike out “25 per cent ad valorem” and to 
insert “15 cents per pound”; in line 10, before the word 
“cents,” to strike out the numeral “4” and to insert “8”; and 
jn line 11, before the word “ cents,” where it occurs the second 
time, to strike out the numeral “6” and to insert “4,” so as to 
read: > 

Par. 35, Ethers and esters: Diethyl sulphate and dimethyl sulphate, 
15 cenis per pound; ethyl acetate, 3 cents per pound; ethyl chloride, 
15 cents per pound; ethyl ether, 4 cents per pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered, 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
line 12, before the words per cent,” to strike out the numeral 
“25” and to insert “30,” so as to read: 
and ethers and esters of all kinds not specially provided for, 30 per 
cent ad valorem, 

Mr. McCUMBER, I ask that that amendment of the commit- 
tee be rejected. y 


Are they all about the same 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the com- 


mittee amendment will be disagreed to. The Chair hears no 


objection, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, like some of the 
other items considered in this schedule, ethers and esters are 
used in medicine and surgery. Obviously we ought not to put 
a heavier burden upon commodities of that character than the 
necessities of the case require. I should like to inquire of the 
chairman of the committee what is the significance of the first 
amendment in the paragraph changing the duty from 25 per 
cent ad valorem to 15 cents per pound? 

Mr. SMOOT., The price of diethyl sulphate is $1 and a duty 
of 25 per centum would be equivalent to 25 cents per pound. 
We have cut that rate down to 15 cents a pound. While I am 
on my feet, I will say to the Senator that on ethyl ether to 
which he has reference—for that’ is the only commodity that 
he could have reference to in this paragraph—we have reduced 
the duty from 6 cents a pound to 4 cents a pound; in fact, every 
duty proposed by the House committee on commodities in this 
paragraph has been reduced. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is from the House rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What is the change from the rate 
under existing law? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will tell the Senator in just a moment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. What was the question asked by the Sena- 
tor, if I may inquire? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I asked what the rates are under 
the present law? 

Mr. McCUMBER. ‘The equivalent rate is 17 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. The duty on ethyl ether in the present law is 
4 cents, the same rate provided in the bill as reported by the 
committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment of the committee. 

The Reapina CLERK. In paragraph 86, page 18, line 18 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, I ask to have paragraph 86 passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the, para- 
graph will be passed over. The Chair hears no objection, and 
it is so ordered. The Secretary will state the next amendment 
of the committee, 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 19, line 5, after the word “formalin,” to insert “2 cents 
per pound“; in line 6, after the word “ paraformaldehyde,” to 
insert “8 cents per pound,” and in line 7, after the word 
“hexamethylenetetramine,” to strike out “25 per cent ad 
valorem ” and to insert “10 cents per pound“; so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

Pan. 38. Formaldehyde solution or formalin, 2 cents per 
solid formaldehyde or paraformaldehyde, 8 cents per pound; an 
methylenetetramine, 10 cents per pound, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, after line 8, to strike 
out: 

Par. 39. Gelatin, glue, and glue size, 20 per cent ad valorem and 13 
cents per pound; manufactures, wholly or in chief value of gelatin; 


casein glue; isinglass; and other fish sounds, cleaned, split, or other- 
wise prepared, and agar-agar, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


And to insert: 


Pan, 89. Edible gelatin, valued at less than 40 cents per pound, 20 
per cent ad valorem and 7 cents per pound; valued at 40 cents or more 
per pound, 20 per cent ad valorem and 15 cents per pound; gelatin, 
glue, glue size, and fish glue, not specially provided for, valued at less 
than 40 cents per pound, 25 per cent ad valorem and 13 cents per 
pound; valued at 40 cents or more per pound, 20 per cent ad valorem 
and 15 cents per pound; casein glue, agar-agar, isinglass and other fish 
sounds, cleaned, split, or otherwise prepared; and manufactures, wholly 
or in chief value of gelatin, glue or glue size, 25 per cent ad valorem; 
and ossein, 10 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopar] desires that paragraph 89 should 
go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the para- 
graph will be passed over. The Chair hears no objection. The 
Secretary will state the next amendment of the committee, 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 20, line 1, after the word “ refined,” to strike out “3” and 
insert “2,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Pan, 40. Glycerin, cfude, 1 cent per pound; refined, 2 
pound, * 

The amendment was agreed to. = 

The next amendment was, on page 20, line 6, before the word 
“and,” to strike out “bromide” and to insert “bromide, 5 
cents per pound“; and in line 7, before the word “ cents,” to 


ound ; 
hexa- 


cents per 


ebe out “10” and to insert 8,“ so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

Par. 43. Bromine, 5 cents per pound; and all bromine compounds 
not specially provided for, 8 cents per pound, 

The amendment was agreed to. ` 

The next amendment was, on page 20, line 9, before the word 
“cents,” to strike out “3}” and insert 21; in line 10, before 
the word “cents,” to strike out 21“ and insert “2” ; in line 
11, after the word “nitrate,” to strike out “23 cents per 
pound“; in the same line, before the word “ resinate,” to in- 
sert “and,” and in the same line, after the word “ resinate,” to 
insert “8 cents per pound“; so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 44. Lead: Acetate, white, 24 cents per pound; acetate, brown, 
gray, or yellow, 2 cents per pound; nitrate, arsenate, and resinate, 3 
cents 7 pound; and all other lead compounds not specially provided 
for, per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, line 15, after the word 
“forms,” to strike out “25 per cent ad valorem” and to insert 
“2 cents per pound,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 45. Licorice, extracts of, in pastes, rolls, or other forms, 2 cents 
per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. t 

The next amendment was, on page 20, line 16, to reduce the 
rate of duty on citrate of lime from 7 to 6 cents per pound. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that that may go over until the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] can be present. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; that is rather an impor- 
tant item. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection,sit will be 
passed over. The Chair hears no objection, The next amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 20, line 18, after the word “ chloride,” to strike out “ three- 
fourths” and insert “one-half” ; in line 20, after the word 
“ oxide,” to insert “or calcined magnesia” ; in line 21, after 
the word “pound,” to insert “ oxide or” ; at the beginning of 
line 22, to strike out the word “use” and insert “use, three- 
fourths of 1 cent per pound,” and in the same line to strike out 
“and calcined magnesite, including dead burned and grain, 
three-fourths of 1 cent per pound; and magnesite, crude or 
ground, one-half of 1 cent per pound” ; so as to make the para- 
graph read: 

Par. 47. Magnesium: Carbonate, precipitated, 24 cents per pound; 
chloride, one-half of 1 cent per pound; sulphate or Epsom salts, one- 
half of 1 cent per pomad; oxide or calcined magnesia, medicinal, 7 
cents per pound; oxide or calcined magnesia not suitable for medicinal 
use, three-fourths of 1 cent per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 21, to insert: 

Par. 47a. Manganese: Borate, resinate, sulphate, and all other 
manganese compounds and salts, not specially provided for, 25 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like some explanation of 
that, and the reason for the increase, 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that this item has been separated 
from the basket clause for statistical reasons. It is the same 
rate that we have put in the basket clauses all the way 
through. It has always been in the basket clause before, but 
for statistical reasons we now want it separated and put in a 
paragraph by itself. 1 

Mr. KING. I know; but the rate has been inereased from 
15 to 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. That was not done for statistical rea- 
sons, I suppose. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; but I will say to the Senator that it has 
always been in the basket clause in the past. 

Mr. KING, The reasons may be sound for putting it in this 
particular basket clause, but what I am trying to get at is the 
reason for the inerense in the rate. As I stated, in the Under- 
wood bill these rates were 15 per cent. 

The information respecting this subject in the survey is not 
very voluminous, but it is apparent from the statement that 
the product is of considerable importance. It appears that 
it is manufactured by a large number of domestic concerns; 
that manganese resinate is produced in the United States, as 
well as manganese sulphate and manganese borate. There may 
be some justification for some tariff, although the products of 
manganese—the borates, the resinates, the sulphates, and all 
other manganese compounds and salts—are of importance in 
our domestic life. These products are manufactured by a large 
number of concerns, among them the Harshaw, Fuller & 
Goodwin Co., of Cleveland, Ohio; and the borates are manu- 
factured by a large number of companies, especially the Pacific 
Coast Borax Co. 
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The prices of all these commodities have been greatly in- 
creased, as I am advised, over the pre-war prices; and it would 
look as though the increase in the rate prescribed by the Sen- 
ate provision was in the interest of those who manufacture this 
product, and to permit them to perpetuate the very high rates 
that now prevail. 

In view of the fact that there is no testimony, as far as I 
ean discover, and no reasons for these increases, it seems to 
me that the committee ought not to have made this wholesale 
increase from 15 to 25 per cent. That is approximately 70 
per cent increase over the existing tariff rate. I should be very 
glad if the proponents of this rate would give any justification 
for it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the committee did not want to 
put any specific rates upon these compounds and salts, because 
the prices of the borate and the resinate and the sulphate vary 
so widely. 

Take resinate. Before the war it was 2 cents; to-day it is 
from 6 to 13 cents, according to the grade. 

The sulphate is 11 cents to-day, and the pre-war foreign price 
was 3} cents. 

The borate was about 9} cents before the war, and it is 22 
cents to-day. - 

We thought, Mr. President, that instead of putting a specific 
duty on these products—we could hardly do it in the basket 
clause, anyway—we would have a 25 per cent ad valorem rate. 
In all of the basket clauses in this schedule applying to all of 
the salts and all of the esters we have kept the rate down to 
25 per cent, and these items were in the basket clause before, 
We have provided the same rate here that is provided in all 
the other basket clauses for salts and compounds in the sched- 
ule, and this is simply to carry out that policy. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator if 
he has before him the pre-war price of manganese borate? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the pre-war price was about 9} cents. 

Mr. KING, That was my understanding; and now it is from 
82 to 36 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; to-day it is down to 22 cents in the United 
States. 

Mr. KING. What is the date of the figures the Senator has? 
I have the date of April 24. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has the figures for chemically 
pure borate; but the price of the technical borate is 22 cents, 
and what comes in is the technical product. 

Mr. KING. I was speaking of the chemically pure borate. 
The price of the technical borate is 22 to 26 cents. 

Mr, SMOOT. That is right. That is what I stated. 

Mr. KING. Then that is an increase of more than 250 per 
cent, or approximately that, above pre-war prices. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and that is why I wanted it to be here at 
an ad valorem rate, because I am quite sure the price is going 
to come down from the price to-day, and we did not want to 
put a specific duty on it at the price to-day. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator. I was not advocating 
a specific duty. I think it is advantageous, with many of these 
materials where there ought to be a fall, as there must be in 
many of these products, to maintain the ad valorem rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. We are doing that. These are the salts of 
manganese, and they are carrying the same rate as all of the 
hasket clauses of the salts and compounds of the other minerals. 
I do not think there ought to be two rates in those basket clauses 
in this schedule. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, how does this rate com- 
pare with the Payne-Aldrich rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the same rate, I think, as the Payne- 
Aldrich rate. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Was the Payne-Aldrich rate a specific 
rate or an ad valorem rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. An ad valorem rate, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. How does the rate on sulphate, which, 
in plain parlance, is Epsom salts, compare? 

Mr. SMOOT. Epsom salts is in paragraph 47. 

Mr. LA FoLLETTE. That is the paragraph under discus- 
sion, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; we are discussing paragraph 47a, While 
I am on my feet, I ask that the vote by which the amendment 
in paragraph 47 was agreed to be reconsidered, and then the 
paragraph passed over temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the vote 
being reconsidered? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. KING. May T say to my colleague that perhaps the 
application of a general rule in dealing with many of these 
basket-clause items, so far as possible, and so far as it would 
be just, should be followed; but my colleague, with his com- 


prehensive knowledge of many items in this bill, knows that 
it is unfair to put so many items in the same basket clause. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the reason why we are taking these 
items out. They have always been in the basket clause before, 
and for statistical purposes we wanted them by themselves, 
In fact, it has been requested of the Treasury Department from 
different sources in the country that that be done, so the com- 
mittee complied with those requests and put them in separately. 
I think they ought to be separate, because as to salts and com- 
pounds of all the other minerals in this schedule we had sepa- 
rate and distinct provisions, and they are all carrying the same 
rate. 

Mr. KING. I was about to follow up that general observa- 
tion with this, that for the same reason perhaps it may be felt 
that there ought to be, as nearly as possible, a comprehensive 
assignment of a comprehensive rate to many of these products 
which, while they are not generic, might come within cognate 
groups, and yet there are so many of these items which enter 
into the lives of the people, which are medicinal in character, 
or are used by such a large number of people, that to apply a 
sort of a uniform 25 per cent ad valorem rate, or, for that 
matter, a 15 per cent ad valorem rate, is bound to work in- 
justice with respect to many of the items. 

Mr. SMOOT. The compounds and salts, I will say to the 
Senator, are never used for medicinal purposes. They are either 
driers or solvents, and are used in the mechanical industries 
of the United States. ~ 

Mr. KING. When I was speaking about medicines I did not 
refer to those which come under this paragraph, because I 
know these manganese compounds are used for the purposes 
indicated by the Senator. 

It does seem to me that the rate which has been suggested 
here is too high, and I am afraid that, in view of the enor- 
mous increases in the prices of these items over the pre-war 
prices the inclination will be to maintain these high levels. I 
think the rate ought to be reduced below that which has been 
suggested by the committee, and ought to be 15 per cent. 
eee I move to amend by striking out “25” and inserting. 
“ 5.” 

Mr. SMOOT. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. á 

Mr. SHEPPARD. (when Mr. Dias name was called). I 
desire to announce that the junior Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Dial] is paired with the senior Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. PHIrPs]. ; 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). Again an- 
nouncing my pair as heretofore, and not being able to obtain a 
transfer, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and its transfer as on the 
previous vote, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lopar] to the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GERRY] and vote ven.“ 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before, I vote“ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Carper} with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. HARRIS] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] with the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Eper] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN] ; 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN] ; and 

The junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] with the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY]. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] to the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WapswortH] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Making the same announcement as 
before, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. COLT. Making the same announcement as before, I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. SHIELDS. I have a general pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mr. Hae], who is necessarily absent. I 
transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr, 
AsHURST] and vote “yea.” 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Making the same announcement as to the 
transfer of my pair that I made on the last vote, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I transfer my pair, heretofore 
announced, to my colleague [Mr. Myers] and vote yea.“ 

Mr. FLETCHER. I make the same announcement as to my 
pair and its transfer as on the last vote and vote “yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I transfer my pair with the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] to the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. REED] and vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 15, nays 34, as follows: 


YEAS—15. Oak cea 
Boral Kin Sheppard nderw. 
Fletcher La Follette Shields Walsh, Mass. 
Heflin McKellar Simmons Walsh, Mont, 
Jones, N. Mex. Robinson Swanson 

NAYS—34. 
Broussard Jones, Wash. Moses Spencer 
Bursum Kendrick Nelson Sterlin 
Capper Keyes New Sutherland 
Colt Ladd Newberry Townsend 
Curtis Lenroot Norbeck Watson, Ind. 
Dillingham MeCormick Oddie Weller 
France MeCumber Page Willis 
Gooding McKinley Shortridge 
Harreld McLean Smoot 

NOT VOTING—47 

Ashurst Elkins ge Ransdell 
Ball Ernst McNary Rawson 
Brandeges Fernald Myers Reed 
Calder Frelinghuysen Nicholson Smith 
Cameron Gerry ‘orris Stanfield 
Caraway Glass Overman Stanley 
Crow Hale wen T 
Culberson Harris Pepper Wadsworth 
Cummins Harrison Phipps Warren 
Dial Hitchcock Pittman Watson, Ga 
du Pont Jobnson Poindexter Willia: 
Edge Kellogg Pomerene 


So Mr. Krye's amendment to the committee amendment was 
rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 21, line 4, 
after the word “ menthol,” to strike out 25 per cent ad va- 
lorem" and to insert in lieu thereof 50 cents per pound.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I wish to make 
a brief statement regarding this item. It is just a question of 
whether you want to put a tax on a medicine or not. The rate 
now proposed by the Finance Committee is just the same as 
that of the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is just the same. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not understand, however, 
that menthol, which comes in from Japan, is in competition 
with the peppermint oil produced in this country. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is not. : 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is just-a question whether 
you want to tax a medicine or not. 

Mr. SMOOT, This is one-third of the rate the House put on 
it, and is exactly the same as the rate in the Underwood tariff 


W. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; the Senator is quite right 
about that. If you want to tax it at all, I am inclined to think 
the rate is all right. 

Mr, SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that there is not 
such a speculative article in all the world as menthol. One day 
it will be down to $4, the next day it will be up to $8, and the 
next day it will be down to $5, and it is all controlled outside 
of the United States, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
hot change that situation. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it will not change that situation, but I 
think we had better get a little money out of it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 21, line 7, 
after the word “oils,” to strike out the word “animal.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire whether it is the 
design of the committee to take care of animal oils in some 
other paragraph of the bill, or why do they recommend striking 
out the word “ animal” here? 

Mr. SMOOT. The word appears only in the heading of the 
paragraph; and I think myself there is nothing gained by strik- 
ing it out and nothing lost by having it remain in. So far as 
the committee are concerned, I do not think the committee 
care whether if remains in or whether it goes out. 

Mr. KING. I can see no particular signification; but strik- 
ing it out would seem to indicate that perhaps they were deal- 
ing with this subject in some other paragraph. 


But putting a duty upon it will 
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Mr. SMOOT. No. I will ask that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think it very proper to 
state that this was stricken out at the request of one of the 
members of the committee, who feared that the word “ animal” 
might include a great many other oils which were not intended 
to come under that head. Of course, we understand that a 
fish is an animal, nevertheless when we are speaking of a 
fish we describe it as a fish rather than as an animal. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am wondering whether it is 
proper to call a fish an animal. 

Mr. SMOOT. There has been no trouble in the past about the 
matter, I will say to the Senator. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment ef the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 21, line 7, to strike out the numeral “8” and insert the 
numeral “5,” so as to read: 

Sod, herring, and menbaden, 5 cents per gallon. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, the items now under consideration 
are sod, herring, and menhaden oils. The Senate committee 
have very wisely made a reduction from the House rate. I 
would like to inquire of some member of the committee with 
respect to their views upon paragraph 49. It occurred to me 
that with the high prices upon our domestic fats there could 
be no objection to permitting these fish oils, which are so 
important, to go to the people as cheaply as possible. 

With reference to the three oils just referred to, under the 
tariff act of 1909 there was a rate of 6.8 cents per gallon, and 
under the act of 1913 a rate of 3 cents per gallon. The Senate 
committee now suggests a rate of 5 cents per gallon, so that it 
is an increase of considerably more than 50 per cent over the 
existing rate. I would like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee if he has any explanation to justify that rate? Cer- 
tainly the price of labor is not involved. Competition is not a 
question of impertance. It would seem to me that the only 
object was to increase the price to the consumer, and obviously 
that increase was designed to benefit some one. Who is the per- 
son to be benefited by these high prices? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It would take some time to find the data 
upon which we made the recommendation for the change, but 
I think, if I remember rightly, that this reduces it to about the 
same equivalent ad valorem that it was under the old law, 
about 25 per cent or not to exceed 25 per cent. 

Mr. KING. Let me say to my good friend that the Under- 
wood law carried a rate of 3 cents specific. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But I say the 8 cents specific, under the 
price which it was prior to the war, would be about the same 
ad valorem that the 5-cent rate would be as a specific duty 
to-day. That is what I intended to say. 

Mr. KING. Then, of course, it means that in fixing these 
rates we are to fix them with reference to the present. domestic 
prices and upon the theory that we are to perpetuate these high 
levels. In other words, instead of fixing rates either ad valo- 
rem or specific upon pre-war levels or prices that would ap- 
proximate them, we are erecting this high” wall upon a theory 
that the war prices and the postwar prices—and many of the 
postwar prices exceed the war prices—are to be continued in- 
definitely. The bill is in the interest of the perpetuation of 
these high prices. 

It does séem to me that the statement which was made yes- 
terday by the learned Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] was a 
very wise and very pertinent one. This is not the time for the 
preparing of a tariff measure, because the condition of prices is 
in a flux. Prices in the world are not fixed, some are rising 
and some are falling, depending entirely upon the conditions of 
the country and the capacity to get gold to buy the raw ma- 
terial abroad. It is impossible now to fix rates in a tariff law 
that would be just. They might be just to-day, but they would 
be very unjust in a month or in six months or a year from now. 

If we write a tariff law now upon the theory of the present 
high prices, then manifestly we are contributing to the mainte- 
nance of the high prices and furnishing an excuse to manu- 
facturers to maintain the high prices. It is an invitation to 
them not to reduce their prices. It is saying to them, “ We will 
license you to continue these postwar high prices.” That is a 
wrong theory. It seems to me it can not be defended. 

I point to the fact that the oils to which I have referred are 
important in the lives of the people. I point to the fact that 
under the Underwood law the rate was 3 cents per gallon, and 
there was no complaint. The industry, so far as I can tell, 
has prospered, and yet without any reason whatever, except 
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that prices are now high, it is proposed to increase the rate |: 


about 60 per cent. 

Mr. McGUMBHER: Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does the Senator complain because we 
reduce whale: oil from 8 cents, the Underwood tariff rate, to 
5 cents under the pending bill, and does he accuse us of at- 
tempting to keep up the price because we reduced it 3 cents? 

Mr. KING. We will deal with whale oil when we get to it. 

Mr. McCUMBHR. They are all in the one paragraph, and 
whale oil is a part of this paragraph. Some-of these items 
we raised and some of them we lowered’ from the Underwood 
law rate. The Senator must not say it is done to maintain 
high prices any more than he should say that it is done to re- 
duce the price in the next item. 

Mr. KING. Of course, I do not desire to do the Senator an 
injustice; but I asked the reason, and he suggested as an 
answer that 3 cents per gallon bore about the same relation or 
ratio to prices 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I did not say that was the reason 
which: justified us in holding the rate. I stated that the fact, 
as I understand it in this: instance, was that the rate would 
give us abont the same ad valorem. 

Mr. KING. That would be an argument—at least I regarded 
it as the: only argument which the Senator had to offer—in 
response to my question about increasing the rate from 3 cents 
u gallon: to 5 cents per gallon. 

Let me ask the Senator if these oils are not used by the 
people, and if they are not important? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Everything that is mentioned in the bill is 
used by the people: 

Mr. KING. Oh, yes; more or Iess. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If we are not going to tax anything used 
by the people I do not know where we would get any revenue. 

Mr. KING. The Senator concedes that these oils are impor- 
tant in the lives of the people for mannfacturing, if not. for 
edible purposes, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. AN of them are more or less 
important; some more important than others, 

Mr. KING. There is apparently no reason other than what 
the Senator has suggested—and if he says that is not the reason 
I shall not insist that it is—for raising the rate from 3 cents 
per gallon, the rate under the existing law, to.5 cents per gallon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment. of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 21, line 8, to strike out “ whale, seal, and” and insert in 
lieu thereof whale and seal, 6 cents per gallon.” 

Mr, KING. As I understand the Senator, this is an increase 
of 1 cent per gallon. over the existing rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true of whale oil. 

Mr. KING. I wish to ask the Senator if there is any indus- 
try to be protected, if it is a new industry, if the question of 
Jabor is involved, or if neither of these questions enters into 
the consideration ofsthe matter and as factors for determining 
the basis of the rate, will the learned chairman advise us as to 
the reason for tlie increase above the existing rate? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think we will need about all the money 
we get from it. It is not a heavy ad valorem duty. It is a very 
reasonable one. . 

Mr. KING. I move to: amend by striking out. the. numeral 
6“ in line 8, on page 21, and inserting the numeral “ 5,” so 
that it will read“ whale and seal, 5 cents per gallon.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah to the committee 
amendment, 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the com- 
mittee amendment, 5 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, line 9, to strike out 
“ cod and cod liver; 12} cents per gallon.” . 

Mr. KING. I presume that is transferred: to the free list 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire whether it is taxed. in any other 
form, in the form: of food or in the form in which it appears 
under the designation “ cod and cod liver“? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. KING. With the understanding, that the: product’ or 
products, cod and cod liver, found in line 9, page 21, are trans- 
ferred to the free list and do not appear in another bracket: or in 


any other basket, we are ready to have a vote on the committee 
amendment, 


Mr. SMOOT.. I will simply call attention to paragraph 1624, 
‘page 228, where my colleague will see that all eod and cod liver 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The questiom is.on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, lines 10 and 11, to strike 
out “20. per cent ad valorem” and insert 5 cents per gallon,” 
So as to read 
and all fish oils, not specially provided for, 5 cents per gallon, 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the chairman of the committee 
as to the reason for this increase? In the existing law the rate 
is 3 cents per gallon, and it has been increased in the pending 
bill to 5 cents per gallon. In the Payne-Aldrich tariff law the 
rate was 8 cents per gallon, and in the bill as passed by the 
House the rate is 20 per cent ad valorem. Under the Under- 
wood law the rate was 3 cents per gallon, and in the Senate 
committee bill it is proposed to make the rate 5 cents per gal- 
lon. So there is an increase here of approximately 60 per cent 
over existing law. I ask the Senator what justifies the increase 
in the rate in this item? 

Mr. McCUMBER. For revenue. The present rate would be 
equivalent. to about 17 per cent ad valorem duty, which is a 
very low duty., We need a little more money now for the ex- 
penses of the Government than we needed when the Underwood 
law was enacted. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator if there is any other 
purpose: than for revenue? Is there any new industry which 
the Senator is seeking to protect? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, there is a degree of inci- 
dental protection that necessarily goes with the imposition of 
the duty, but I do not think 17 per cent ad valorem is an ex- 
cessive duty. . 

Mr. KING. I moveto strike out the numeral “5” and to in- 
sert the numeral “3,” in line 11, page 21, so that it will read 
“3 cents per gallon,” which is the duty imposed under the ex- 
isting law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah to the amendment of the 
committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KING. I wish to say to the Senator from North Dakota 
that the revenue derived from this duty will not be very much, 
because in 1921 the total imports of the commodity were less 
than 175,000 gallons, not for nine months alone, but for the 
entire year. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I desire to call the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Utah to the fact that there were over a million gal- 
lons imported in 1918. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 21, paragraph 49; line 15; after the word “animal,” to 
strike out “ oils” and to insert “ oils, fats.” 

Mr. KING. I inquire of the Senator from North Dakota if 
he conceives the amendment embodied in the words just read as 
making any change in the bill as it came from the other House? 

Mr: SMOOT. It makes no change whatever. The reason for 
the amendment is to make sure that fats fall in the same para- 
graph as grease; in other words, that the term “ grease” as used 
im existing law shall include fats. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, we have in another paragraph in 
the bill a provision in respect of tallow, upon which a specific 
rate is imposed. 

Mr. SMOOT. But this is“ not specially provided for,” while 
tallow is specially provided for. 

Mr. KING. Is it the intention to differgntiate this fat from 
tallow fat, which is provided for in another place? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. KING. So that we may have the understanding as to 
just what is comprehended by the word “fat,” which is found 
here; may: I ask the Senator to what particular character of 
fats does he think this word in line 15 would apply? 

Mr. McCUMBHR. It applies to all fats except those which 
are specifically provided for in other paragraphs of the bill. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think that it would fall in any 
basket clause in this proposed law, aside from paragraph 49, if 
this amendment were not offered? 


Mr..McCUMBER. This is tlie basket clause itself. * 
Mr. KING. Would it be comprehended in any other para- 
graph? 


Mr. McCUMBER. It certainly would not be. It is expected 
that this language here will cover all kinds of fats, with the ex- 
ception of those which are specifically mentioned in other sec- 
tions of the bill. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Fat is a solid, while grease is a liquid or an 
oil. Therefore the question arose in the minds of the Tariff 
Commission whether it would not be better to insert this lan- 
guage so that no question might arise as to the real mean- 
ing of the term “grease,” as to whether it was a liquid or a 
solid. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to the amendment if we may 
know what is comprised within it and that there is no duplica- 
tion in some other paragraph of the bill. 

Mr. President, when we come to offer amendments to the bill 
regularly—and I may not offer them now to the provisions 
where there are no amendments tendered by the committee—I 
shall offer an amendment to this provision of the bill as to the 
ad valorem rate, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 21, paragraph 50, line 17, after the words “castor oil,” 
to strike out the numerals “43” and to insert the numeral “ 3.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr, President, I ask that para- 
graph 50 and paragraph 50a both go over. I have some data on 
the subjects embraced in those paragraphs which I desire to 

resent. : 

A Mr. McCUMBER. I think that we may as well let those 
paragraphs go over, if the Senator desires. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The paragraphs will be passed 
over. 

Mr. FLETCHER, If the Senator from North Dakota will 
allow me, I have here some comments by the Cotton Oil Press of 
February, 1922, which bear directly on the matter of the duty 
on cottonseed oil especially, and I should like to have them put 
into the Rrcorp. I think it may be advantageous to have these 
data from the Cotton Oil Press inserted at this time. Of 
course, this matter will only be relevant later, but it may just 
as well go into the Recorp now. I should, therefore, like to 
have it inserted in the Recorp, if there is no objection. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION OPPOSES TARIFF—NEW ORLEANS SPECIAL MBRET- 
ING DECLARBS AGAINST DUTIES ON FORBIGN VEGETABLE OILS AND 
INSTRUCTS OFFICIALS TO IMPRESS ITS VIEWS ON CONGRESS. 


At the special meeting of the Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers’ Associ- 
ation held. according to the call of the 8 at the Grunewald. 
ew leans, La., 8 January 4, the following resolutions were 
adopted by a nearly unanimous vote: 
‘Resolved, That we are opposed to a tariff on foreign vegetable oils 
and oil seeds in the permanent tariff bill, believing that such a tariff 
would prove a detriment to the farmer and to our industry; and 
“ Resolved, That our officers, either directly or through appropriate 
committees, present to Congress these our resolutions and advocate 
legislation accordingly.” 
On a separate motion the following additional resolution was adopted : 
% Resolved, That referring to the above resolutions, it is suggested 
to our associated State organizations that they take similar action. 
The above resolutions were adopted after the convention had been in 
session all day and into the early evening, and the tariff question had 
been discussed in all of its ramifications and from all angles. About 100 
members were present in person at the meeting and approximately 250 
more were represented by proxies. 7 
Following roll call President Grogan read the call for the meeting, 
which had been made at the request of the commerce relations com- 
mittee of the association, following its meeting in Washington, Decem- 


r 15. 

A. G. Kahn, chairman of the commerce relations committee, presented 
its report, and for the purpose of getting the question before the meet- 
ing moved that the Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association record 
itself as opposed to the ee of duties upon foreign vegetable oils 
in the permanent tariff bill. Instead of speaking further to his own 
motion, Mr. Kahn suggested that the floor be given to the gentlemen 
whose arguments and presentation of facts and figures before the com- 
mittee at its 9 5 5 meeting, which had convinced all of the com- 
mittee, some of which had previously been protariff, that the tariff was 
detrimental to the 8 

The most important addresses were delivered by John A and 
F. M. Barnes, who covered the subject in all its phases, Ticstrating 
their arguments by statistical tabulations shown by stereopticon on a 
screen. They replied to mane questions asked from the floor, and when 
they had finished it was evident from the discussion that many who 
came as determined advocates of the tariff, and with instructed proxies 
in their pockets to vote against a removal of the tariff, had been con- 
vinced they had been wrong in their conclusions. 

A few refused to see the light, but it is safe to state that there were 
very few in the convention hall of the former protariſt men who were 
not satisfied that a yegetable-oil tariff was urious to farmers and 
crushers alike. Many regrets were expressed that those who had sent 
instructed proxies had not withheld their instructions and allowed their 
holders 5 vote them according to their convictions after hearing the 
arguments. : 

n accordance with the resolutions adopted, President Grogan ap- 
pointed the following special committee to come to Washington and 


resent them to the Senate Finance Committee: P, S. Gr — 
man), J. J. Lawton, A, G. Kah F. M. Barnes, John 8 
fe a 


. ow. 

Before leaving New Orleans it was ascertained by wire that the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee would give the interstate committee a s al 
hearing on January 9. On that date the delegation appeared and Presi- 
dent Grogan presented the subject as follows: 

“Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the Committee on Finance, we have 
the honor as the committee of the Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers’ 
Association to present for your consideration the following resolutions 
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adopted at the regular called meeting of the association in the city 
denignated as its principal place of business in its corporate charter, 
5 Orleans, La., on January 4, 1922, namely: 

pee lved, That we are opposed to a tariff on foreign vegetable oils 
and oil seeds in the permanent tariff bill, believing that such a tariff 
would prove a detriment to the farmer and to our industry: And be it 


ther 

“* Resolved, That our officers, either directly or through an appropri- 
ate committee, prevent to Congress our resolutions and advocate legis- 
lation accordingly.’ 

“Tn accordance with the last paragraph this committee was ap- 


pointed. 

“The cottonseed industries of the country consist of many branches, 
divisions, and ramifications. Our products feed your beef and dairy 
cattle on which you are so dependent; at every meal you content eat 
our shortenings. In your homes 55 use soaps in your kitchens and 

your baths—soaps made from the by-products of refined cottonseed 
oll. You ride in automobiles the tops and 3 of which are 
made from linters. These same linters were the basis of American ex- 
plosives that won the war. 

“ I merely wish to emphasize the importance and magnitude of the in- 
dustry we represent. 

Beginning with the lowly cotton seed, which, in the memory of you 
gentlemen, was a costly nuisance, we have developed it into a thousand 
products, the most important of which is cottonseed oil and the products 
made therefrom. We have created a world-wide demand for these 
88 and we have come to pay the southern farmer in some years 

e enormous sum of $350,000,000 for the seed. So you can well see 


d reporting this 
with us the refining and various other marketing and by-products con- 


cerns, 
“after these opening remarks, pointing out to —— the importance of 
our industry, I want to add that, while I am president of the association 
represented and as such head the delegation, I have delegated two of 
the members of the committee to speak to you more fully on our sub- 
ject—each on a different phase of our problem. We have concentrated 
ourselves down to these two addresses, in order not to take too much 
of oar time, Gentlemen, I introduce to you Mr. R. F. Crow, of Hous- 


ton, Tex. 

Following a few preliminary remarks, Mr. R. F. Crow, of the inter- 
state committee, read and presented to the Finance Committee the fol- 
lowing brief: 

Brief and arguments of Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association, 
the national organization of the oll mill products trade. To the 
Committee on Finance, United States Senate. Presented at tariff 
hearings, H. R. 7456, by the D e and a special committee of the 
association, January 9, 1922, concerning fore vegetable and ani- 
mal oils, oll seeds, and oleaginous mat Is in general, as embodied 
in aragraphs 49 and 50, Schedule 1, and paragraphs 1620 and 1626 
of the free list of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 

foreign countries, to encourage the industries of 

the United States, and for other 8 as passed by the House of 

Representatives on July 21, 1921, and referred to the Senate Com- 

mittee on Finance, July 22, 1921. 

To the Committee on Finance. 


GENTLEMEN : We have the honor as the official organization of the 
cottonseed crushers of the South, and all component elements of the 
cottonseed industry, to petition you that all so-called protective duties 
on the ol nous materials named in the caption of this brief be 
eliminated from the permanent tarif bill as finally drawn, and espe- 
cially the articles of soya-bean oil, peanut oil, cottonseed oil, coconut 
eis te — and palm-kernel oll, sesame oil, copra, soya beans, peanuts, 

ernels, 

This action is made necessary by the fact that cottonseed oil is pro- 
duced in such volume within the cottonseed-producing States of the 
South that it is a prime essential that an export market at reasonable 
and competitive prices be assured and available for the normal ex- 
portable surplus of cottonseed oil produced. Unless such an export 
market at reasonable and competitive prices be assured, we shall be 
unable to pay the southern farmer a reasonable and competitive price 
for his cotton seed. 

The production of crude cotton seed oil, the product of cotton seed, 
varies with the production of cotton, seasonal conditions which influ- 
ence the oil content of the seed, and conditions governing the quantity 
of seed crushed in proportion to the quantity of seed produced. 

While the southern farmer is primarily interested getting a rea- 
sonable and competitive pro for his seed, our whole industry is equally 
interested in obtaining for him such a price, because unless he obtains 
such price for his product a great deal of the seed production will be 
wasted by being thrown on the ground instead öf being marketed to the 
oil mills in the South. Hence the higher the price of seed is for the 
southern farmer the r will be the amount of seed available to be 
crushed by us, and our interests and those of the southern farmer in a 
reasonably high and competitive price for cotton seed are identical. 
The production of crude cotton seed will range from 1,200,000,000 
pounds annually to 1,800,000,000 pounds, under normal or approximately 
normal conditions. 

In due 1 to the amount of cottonseed oil produced is the 
amount which must be exported, and the exportable surplus which must 
find sale in the export markets of the world ranges from 10 to 25 per 
cent, dependent upon conditions as before named. 
ite the fact that the cotton crop of 1921 does not far exceed 
8,000,000 bales, we find that even with a production of oil from the 
quantity of seed procured from this yield of cotton that an export 
market is ropna to relieve the domestic market, 

The Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association has never before de- 
clared itself on the subject of the Fordney tariff. Confronted now with 
the imminent probability of the entire loss of our European export 
markets due to the peculiar position in which the cottonseed industry 
is placed by duties embodied in the emergency tariff as signed by the 
President in May, 1921, we ask that in considering the case of cotton- 
seed oil in connection with the permanent tariff that no duties be levied 
upon foreign animal and vegetable oils and oil seeds, and especially 
those previously enumerated in this brief. 

When the emergency tariff was first discussed in January, 1921, the 
records of commerce revealed that we exported in the month of January 
of cottonseed oil over 60,000,000 pounds to the countries of Europe. 
Six months after the passage of the emergency act we find our exports 
to Europe reduced to somewhere between 5, „000 and 10, 000 
pounds monthly. During those six months some oll went out sold to 
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Europe before the passage of the emergency tariff, but from now on we 
have no such sales to rely on, and we are confronted with the stern 
realities. The reason for the falling off in the export demand is not a 
lesser demand in Europe, but because the buyer bas turned 
away from our cottonseed oil and is pare instead, and is importing 
instead, millions of pounds of competitive oils and oleaginous materials, 
especially from the Orient. b 


— 


CRUSHERS ASK REMOVAL OF OTL TARIFF. 


The efforts of the officials of the Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers’ 
Association to convince Congress that a permanent tariff on vegetable 
oils would be a detriment to southern and to the cottonseed 
products industry, in accordance with the resolution adopted at the 
special meeting of. the association at New Orleans January 4, has not 
been confined to the formal presentation of the resolutions and the 
brief and argument of the special committee of the association to the 
Senate Finance Committee January 9. Coples of the brief were mailed 
to every Member of Con, as well as to all members of the associa- 
tion and to the daily and agricultural press. 

During the week of January 23 another s I committee appointed 
by President Grogan and consisting of A. G. Kahn, chairman, Little 
Rock, Ark.; John Portsmouth, Va.; H. Tucker, vi 

resident Southern . Hine, 


omacy. 

I sought to impress Congressmen by these calls with the fact 
t hist Ae paid 5 farmers for 4 0 seed invariably bring a 
arger percentage of seed to the mills, and that low prices cause seed 


are cooperating with them in solving those problems. 
stressed that 
removed American buyers 
ing in the hands of concentrated adage 

are able to name their own low prices; and that this country, havin 
a tremendous exportable lus of oils and fats, 

— 9 5 ae 
ow ce at whic 
lack 107 eee buying, Europe has substituted oriental oils for 
8 

export ou 

1 were reminded that the placing of a tariff on segeno 
oils from the Orient does not remove them from competition with our 
cottonseed oil in the world markets of oils and fats, but that by re- 
moving American buying competition in the Orient the price of oriental 
oils is depressed and thereby all other oils and fats are depressed, in- 
cluding price of cotton seed. It was impressed upon them hat 
oriental oils should be allowed to flow into their natural channels in 
this country—the soap kettles—instead of being forced into unnatural 
ones in Europe, and that our surplus cotton oil, the premier edible oil 
of the world, should be allowed to go to Europe for edible purposes 
there, instead of pang forced into low-grade channels in this country 
to take the place of low-grade oriental oils, and thus put cottonseed 
oil back 20 years in its uses and consequent values. 

As the tariff depreciates the value of cotton oil and of cotton seed, 
the committee urged Con en to use their votes and influence to 
prevent continuance of the conditions that have been created by the 
emergency tariff act, and to have soya-bean oil, peanut oil, coconut 
oil, and cottonseed oil placed on oe aoe eet aiem oil aes 
from which those oils are expressed. In the words of John * 

— fice: eye us protection against a protection that is harmful instea 
of helpful.” 


The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 


page 22, paragraph 51, line 25, before the words “per cent,” |. 


to strike out the numerals “25” and to insert the numerals 


“35,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par, 51. Alizarin assistant, turkey red oll, sulphonated castor or 
other sulphonated animal or vegetable oils, soaps made in whole or in 
part from castor ofl, and all soluble greases; all of the foregoing in 
whatever form, and used in the processes of softening, dyeing, tanning, 
or finishing, not specially provided for, 35 per cent ad rem. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I should like to 
have some statement as to why that increase of duty has been 


reported. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will frankly say to the Senator that the in- 
crease is proposed because of the increase in the duty on castor 
oil. Castor oil is a component of alizarin assistant and turkey 
red oil, and, on account of the increased duty on castor oil, we 
have given a compensatory rate on alizarin assistant. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I observe that under existing law 
the importations of alizarin amount really to nothing. I will 
read from page 160 of the Summary of Tariff Information. 
The production of this article in this country is quite large. 
The Summary of Tariff Information says: 


$820,491. 

Imports of alizarin assistants have shown a dual increase prior 
to the war from 97,097 8 valued at $38, in 1910, to 186,234 
gallons, valued at $72,430, in 1914. The ports since then have de- 
creased until in 1918 only 24 gallons were imported. 


Then we find that during the postwar period, in 1919, there 


was a considerable quantity imported, 46,915 gallons, and the 
unit value was 69 cents, In 1920 there were imported only 282 
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gallons, valued at $204, and the duty collected, at 25 per 
was $51. For nine months of 1921 the amount LEDa eee 
only 1,229 gallons. Of the other soluble greases in the same 
paragraph and bearing the same rate of duty, in 1918 there were 
He sige antag 1 8 575 pounds, on which we col- 
a duty o an e first . 
Pounds pony o nine months of 1921 on 
re is such an enormous difference between the dom 
production and the importation that it seems to me a es 
25 per cent is sufficient, and, in the absence of any further in- 
formation than I have, it looks to me as if this increase were 
simply an increase because the committee were in the in- 
1 oi } 
OT. I will say to the Senator that the rate in the 
present law is 25 per cent ad valorem. The e x 
Finance increased the rate of duty on castor oil in this bill 
over the rate carried by existing law, and certainly in that 
case the Senator will agree that we ought to increase the ad 
valorem rate on the commodity which is made from castor oil. 
That is why the increase of 10 per cent over the rate in the 
existing law was provided. If it had not been for that, we 
would have made the rate just exactly the same as that in the 
Underwood-Simmons law. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Has it been figured out that the 
10 per = 5 y Feo erca assistant is merely a 
compensatory duty for the a onal du casto 

Mr. SMOOT. It has. TTR 175 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have no doubt it was figured 
probably in a rough way. Of.course, the Senator says that was 
the purpose for which it was done, but where the domestic 
production is so enormous and the imports, both before and since 
the war, have been negligible, I am not convinced, I will say to 
the Senator, that the duty should be increased from 25 per 
cent to 35 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The change was called to the attention of the 
committee by the Tariff Commission. They state: 


Attention is called to the adjustment of rates between alizarin 
assistant, the duty on which is 25 per cent ad valorem in this para- 
graph, and castor oil, the raw material, upon which the duty 44 


So the Senator will see that we are not giving as much as 
the Tariff Commission recommended. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator will bear in mind 
that during 1919 the unit value of alizarin assistant imported 
was 69 cents a gallon, in 1920 it was 72 cents, and in 1921, 58 
cents. It seems to me that there is absolutely no relation 
there. 

Fron SMOOT. Ninety per cent of alizarin assistant is castor 
l. 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Tes; I understand that, but the 
value of the castor oil does not compare, it seems to me. 

Mr. SMOOT. In what way does the Senator mean it does 
not compare? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I mean it does not compare with 
the prices which are given. If castor oil is used, its price 
would have to be increased to increase to any great extent the 
value of alizarin assistant. However, we have gotten the 
Senator’s idea about it. I do not think what has been said 
here will be of much assistance to the people who use this 
commodity. I do not think they will be quite convinced as 
to why all this has been done. 7 


Mr. SMOOT. With castor oil at 12 cents, I will say to the 


Senator, or even 103 cents, a duty of 3 cents will amount to 
834 per cent on the castor oil alone, and 90 per cent of that is 
alizarin assistant. 


Mr. KING. May I inquire of my colleague if we ought not 


to direct our efforts to securing cheaper castor oil? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a question for the Senate to decide, 

Mr. KING. . That is the vice of this tariff. When we ask for 
a certain rate, as is asked in this instance, my good friend 
the senior Senator from Utah says that castor oil constitutes 
such a very large constituent part of the finished product of 
alizarin assistant that, as we have a high tariff on castor vil, 
we must give a high rate upon this product. That is what I 
object to. 

Suppose that we deal with the primary article first and lower 
the rate on that, and then whey we address ourselves to the 


intermediate or to the advanced product or to the finished prod- . 


uct we can take into account the fact that we have lowered the 
rate upon the primary or fundamental product utilized in the 
construction of the intermediate or the finished product, and 
thus reduce the rate upon the finished or the intermediate prod- 


1922. 


Í 


|uct. If, however, you begin to build- your: house: with the chim- 
| ney, of course, you are going to perpetrate many injustices, 
| i£ you do not kill a good many: people in the process. It would 
| be wiser to build from the foundation, and dispose of the pri- 
mary commodities and the primary compounds and the primary 
| and fundamental elements, and put the prices as low as we can 
| there. Then, when we address ourselves to the intermediates 
| or to the finished products, we will have a substantial foundation 
upon which to build. 
Mr. SMOOT.. Mr. President, of course we have to read this 
bill backward, as we do every bill 
Mr. KING. Like the Japanese language. 
Mr. SMOOT. Because of the fact that generally the finished 
| product falls in the chemical schedule, and all the raw mate- 
rials follow afterwards. The castor bean has been put upon the 
| dutiable list for revenue purposes. We put a duty of half a 
cent on the castor bean.. The castor bean, then, of course, being 

' taxed for revenue purposes, raised the rate on castor oil. Castor 
oil is 80 per cent of alizarin assistant, and so there has to be a 
compensatory duty clear through. 

Mr. KING. Let us put the castor bean on the free list, then, 
and we can reduce these prices on the finished products that are 
so. essential to the people. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is one way to say it, but 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE.. It is not said that way in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that this is not very 
much used by the people. 

Mr, LA FOLLHTTH. Just a little here and a little there. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico; Mr, President, I observe that we 
have not yet fixed the duty on castor oil. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator asked that it go over. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is in paragraph 50, which 
has gone over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the Senator asked that it go over. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico I ask that paragraph 51 may 
go over, also, because it would hardly be decent to pass on para- 
graph 51 upon the theory that we are going to increase the duty 
on castor oil in paragraph 50, which has been passed over. 


NAVAL OIL RESERVES, 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, as the paragraph under 
consideration is related im some degree to oil, I want to submit. 
to the Senate in all seriousness a communication which has 
reached me with regard to Teapot Dome, in Wyoming. I am 
going to read the letter and the inclosure which accompanies it 
in order that in so far as possible I may emphasize it and 
secure the attention of Senators to it, especially the members 
of the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, who are to 
conduct an investigation into the leasing of Naval Reserve No. 
8 to private interests; 


Tosa, OKLA., May 5, 1922. 
Hon. ROBERT M. La FOLLETTE, 
Member United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I have the honor to say to you that on yesterday: the 
directors and advisory committee of the National. Association of Inde- 
pendent Oil Producers held a meeting and adopted the following 
attached protest against the policy of the Government in opening for 

loitation the nayal reserves of the United States, 

he president of the association was authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee of experienced oil men to render you and the Senate committee, 
which has in charge the investigation of this policy, such assistance as 
you or the committee may feel in need of in the analysis and study 
of the contracts. between the Government and the interests which have 
secured the leases upon the naval reserves. 

The National Association of Independent Oil Producers is composed 
of numerous local associations throughout the United States, among 
them being associations in Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas, Indiana, West 
Viens, Pennsylvania, and Kentucky. 

ours very truly, - 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LNDEPENDENT OIL PRODUCERS, 
By W. H. Gray, President. 


The following, which I will. now read; came as an inclosure in 


the letter: 
TULSA, OKLA., May 5, 1928. 
To the Senate of the United States, Washington, D. C.: 
The National Association of 8 Oil Producers, 
substantially all the independent o! 
‘desires to enter its protest: - 
First. Against the policy of the of the Interior and the 
5 of the Navy in opening the naval reserves at this time for 
on. 5 
econd. Against the method of leasing public lands without competi- 
Ee ec 3 55 5 =a pe ag en posreci 8 on between 
ecretary Fall o e Interior and Secretary Denby o avy and 
the Standard Oil-Sinclair-Doheney interests. ae 
Third. 1 the po of any department of the Government of 
the United States entering into a contract of any character whatsoever, 
whether ee or not, which would tend to continue or perpetuate 
a monopolistic control of the oil industry of the United States or create 


representin; 
producers of the United States 


a monopoly, on the sale of fuel oil or refined 
other department of the Government. 

For the following reasons: 

There exists no emergency or necessity which would warrant the 
l te of the naval reserves: at this time for exploitation in order 
t the Navy might be supplied with the various grades 


oil to the Navy or any 


of oil re 
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ga by it, there being already above und and in storage in the 
nited States the test amount of oil that has been in storage in 
the history of all es, 

The prices of fuel oil at the seaboard are lower than they have been 


see Nr and there is an abundant supply. 
he oll industry of the United. States is 


with the policy announced by President Harding last 2 in requesting 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House to place crude oil on 


75 — 5 petroleum resources: for our 
up 4 
The Avery of the naval reserves of the United States to the 
Standard Oil-Sinelalr Doheney interests constitutes a return to the era. 
of land-grabbing and carpet whose h, head of iniquity was 
crushed by the policy of President osevelt almost a decade ago. 
Shortly after the discovery of oil in the Indian bei a now 
known as the State of Oklahoma, efforts were repeatedly made to grab 
the entire petroleum resources of the State under large blanket J. 
and there were men at that time in high offices—ecabinet. members an 
lesser politiclans—in great swarms who favored these grants. Tlie inde- 
pendent oil producers spent- many days at Washington fighting this 
attempted monopoly; and im order to prevent the monopoly of these 
lands by a few large companies the Secretary of the Interior, order 
of President Roosevelt, a regulation that no corporation or 
individual would be alloweg to hold at any one time more than 4,800 
acres: of Indian land under | thus giving the smallest 
Power an opportunity to enjoy the possibilities of this, the greatest 
ght oil producing area the world has ever known. | 
The rules of the department were subsequently amended so that all 
leases in what is known as the Nation should be put up at public 
auction and sold to the highest bidder. In this connection we would 
eite the fact that during the last 


dollars. in cash and a: one-sixth royalty. 

companies not identified with any Standard Oil or pipe-line interest, 
thus demonstratng clearly that there is ample independent capital to 
develop the petroleum resources of the Government without granting 
these Rind to mono tic interests. 

The Secretary of the Interior is now in: the position of having one 

licy in Wyoming and another in Oklahoma with reference to Indian 
ands. The ponar viui reference to Indian lands in the 17 Na tio 
by which these ds are disi of in small tracts to the high 
bidder, has 8 sa etory to the entire oil industry and 
very profitable to the ians, and therefore the independent oil indus- 

is at a loss to understand why the Secretary of the Interior would 
a mes an altogether different and contrary policy in the disposition of 
lands in California and Wyoming, 

We ask that the committee appointed by your honorable body investi- 
gate the contracts aboye refe: to with a view to determining whether 
or not they tend to pa te a monopolistic control of the oil in- 
dustry of the United States, and whether or not they tend to violate 
the spirit of the antirust laws of this country, and whether or not 
the t of these contracts will be to create a monopoly of the oil 
trade with the Navy. 

We wish to express our appreciation and thanks to the Members of 
the Senate who have in the t and are now interesting themselves in 
behalf of the conservation of our national resources and the protection 
and perpetuation rt . oil industry ot this country. 


Respec * su 
ATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INDEPENDENT OIL PRODUCERS; 
By W. H. Gray, President. 

I do not propose to take the time of the Senate at this late 
hour to make comment upon this important communication. 
It comes from a very representative body of men, men who are 
experts in this field of investment and production, I am re- 
ceiving a large number of communications of like-character. I 
shall at an early time lay them before the Senate with some 
observations touching this very important subject. 


PRICES. OF CRUDE OIL AND GASOLINE. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, this morning I asked 
unanimous consent to have Senate Resolution 292 with refer 
ence to the oil situatiom considered. I renew my request for 
unanimous. consent for the immediate consideration of the 
resolution. 

Mr: SMOOT. I shall have to object to the adoption of the 
resolution. I suggest, however, that the Senator have it re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. There are two similar 
resolutions before that committee now. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; there are two resolutions which have 
been sleeping there for some time and nothing has been done 
with them. The committee has not reported them out. I have 
just: talked with the chairman of the committee, and he says no 
steps have been taken in regard to them. 

This is a matter of vital importance. The oil interests of! 
the country are raising the price of gasoline to the consumer, 
and, naturally, they want to continue to do it, and I desire to; 
have the matter investigated. If they are in a combination for 
the purpose of raising the price of gasoline, when the supply of 
crude petroleum is greater than ever before, when the stocks 
on hand are greater than ever before, and the price is lower 
than it was some time ago, when the price of gasoline was even 
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lower than it is, there ought to be an investigation. In other 
words, while the stocks of crude oil on hand are very large 
and growing larger, apparently, according to the figures, the 
price of gasoline is steadily increasing and been increasing all 
over the country. All the companies are increasing the price 
of gasoline in like amount, and it seems to me that the Senate 
of the United States ought to know something about it. 

There have been two resolutions passed and nothing has 
been done with them. This is a very simple resolution, and it 
seems to me that it will require nothing but an investigation. 
It does not go further than that, and I hope no objection will 
be raised to it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, considering the nature of 
the investigation which is called for in the resolution pro- 
posed by the Senator from Tennessee, which was read this 
morning during the course of some debate that was had on the 
matter, I can not discover any necessity for a prolonged in- 
quiry by a committee of the Senate to determine the ad- 
yisability of having the investigation. 

If any facts existed which made it advisable in the public 
interest to postpone action upon the resolution until a com- 
mittee of the Senate which has before it similar resolutions 
can determine the necessity for the investigation, I would have 
no objection to the committee having jurisdiction of the matter 
making the inquiry, but it seems to me that the facts as stated 
by the Senator from Tennessee and the provisions of the reso- 
lution are of such a simple nature that the Senate can determine 
for itself, without an inquiry by any committee, whether it is 
desirable to make the investigation. I believe that an investi- 
gation ought to be mde, and I hope that the Senator from Utah 
will permit the consideration of the resolution at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want the investigation made, but there is no 
need of having a resolution before one committee for an investi- 
gation and another committee having before it two resolutions 
to make a similar investigation. 

Mr. ROBINSON. No such procedure as that is contemplated 
or is likely to result. If this resolution passes, the investiga- 
tion which will take place under the resolution will obviate the 
necessity for further investigation by the same or different 
committees. The point of the matter is to get action. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly what I want. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. We are taxing the American people to a 
very large extent because of lack of action. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would like to hear from the chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce, to which the other two resolutions 
have been referred. They are of the same character, calling 
for the same information. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have not copies of them, but they are 
quite different in character. The inquiry proposed by me is an 
inquiry to examine into the stocks and prices of oil, and the 
combinations that exist in regard to it, if any. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Two resolutiong have been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce with reference to this 
matter, but those resolutions have not been urged before the 
committee especially. The junior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kine] offered a resolution, and the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Harrerp] introduced one, I think, before the holidays. 
The Senator from Oklahoma had to go to a hospital for some 
time. I have advised both those Senators that whenever they 
desire a hearing before the committee, at which they could 
make a showing as to the necessity for those investigations, I 
would be glad to call the committee together. If any resolution 
is referred to the committee which the proposer desires to have 
considered by the committee promptly, the committee will be 
glad to consider it. 

I desire to say, for myself, the mere fact that a resolution is 
introduced and referred to my committee calling for an investi- 
gation which would mean the expenditure probably of a lot of 
money and the taking of a lot of time, does not, in my judgment, 
warrant the committee in taking it up, but we are ready to 
give consideration to any facts which may be presented to the 
Committee showing the desirability of having an investigation 
made, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I have the resolutions be- 
fore me, one introduced by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
HARRELD], Senate Resolution 38, which was introduced August 
23, 1921, and by its own provision has expired by limitation 
without action, It does not direct the committee to make the 
investigation, but it directs that the Federal Trade Commission 
shall report to this body the result of its investigations not later 
than December 15, 1921. That resolution is not at all the same 
as the resolution proposed by me, and besides nothing has been 
done with it. 

This resolution might stay there for another year without 
action being taken, What I would like to have is action. I 


think we all realize that some investigation should be made of 
this matter, and made at once. 
I call attention to the resolution that was introduced by the 


Senator from Utah [Mr, Kine]. It was introduced July 27, 
1921, and no action at all has been taken on it. It is entirely 
different from mine. The gravamen of that resolution is that 
the price of crude petroleum has been greatly depressed, but 
there is no corresponding drop in the price of gasoline.” In one 
way, that might be construed as somewhat similar to mine, but 
the conditions I complain of have to a very large extent arisen 
since that time. While the price of crude oil has been going 
down, as stated in my resolution, the price of gasoline has gone 
up about 4 cents in the last few weeks, or it may be a few days, 
certainly within a recent time. It is a very unusual thing, 
with the price of crude oil depressed as never before and the 


stocks on hand very large, that the price of gasoline all over the 


country should be going up and the price raised by all the com- 
panies. It rather indicates that there is some agreement or 
understanding about it. 


If the resolution the immediate consideration of which I 
have asked is passed, the matter will be attended to at once 


and something will be done; but if it is referred to the com- 
mittee, and takes the same course the other two resolutions 
have taken, there will be nothing done. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I do not like the 
statement the Senator makes. I have stated the reason why 
the committee did not act. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. Of course, the Senator from Washington 
is absolutely blameless. Nothing has been done to press them 
by the gentlemen who introduced the resolutions. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am not seeking to get the 
Senator's resolution for our committee, but 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is not to blame in the mat- 
ter at all. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the resolution is referred to 
our committee and the Senator will come before the committee, 
the investigation will be held. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I know the Senator would take care of 
the matter, but in the multitude of business before the Senate 
these two resolutions have been lost track of. It has been 
nearly a year since they were offered, and nothing has been 
done. I want action on the part of the Senate. It seems to 
me that we are all of one mind. The Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoot] says he thinks an investigation ought to be had. Why 
not let us have it? Why should anybody object to an investi- 
gation which we all admit should take place? I hope that 
neither the Senator from Utah nor any other Senator will ob- 
ject, but that this resolution will go through. No possible harm 
ean be done by its adoption. 

Mr. SMOOT, What committee is it proposed shall make the 
investigation? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is to go to the Committee on Manu- 
factures. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why not let it go to the Committee on Com- 
merce? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I believe the jurisdiction properly lies in 
the Committee on Manufactures. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That committee is not particularly 
busy now. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. I think it should go to the Committee on 
Manufactures, and the chairman of that committee says that 
committee is not particularly busy at this time. It is a matter 
which ought to be taken care of at once, and there ought to be 
action at once. 

An increase in price of 4 cents a gallon on gasoline means an 
enormous tax on the American people, and if the price is being 
raised improperly, and if it can be remedied by an investiga- 
tion by this body, we ought to have the investigation promptly 
made. We should not let that condition go on. Here is an 
opportunity to take care of the matter. The Committee on 
Manufactures is not busy; it will prosecute the matter, and it 


will report its findings to the Senate. I hope no Senator, under 


those circumstances, will interpose an objection. 
Mr. SMOOT. If the Senators who introduced the other two 
resolutions are not going to do anything toward asking for their 


consideration, then I have no objection at all to the passage of | 


this resolution, but I thought it was perfectly useless to have 
three resolutions before the Senate at once looking to the same 


end. I am perfectly willing that the resolution shall be adopted, 


because nothing has been done in regard to the matter. I do 
not care where the investigation goes, but I do not want two 
committees of the Senate making an investigation of the same 
subject at the same time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
make a request? 


— 
— 


as she walks in closest fellowship with the angels. 


1922. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous consent for the immedi- 
ate consideration of Senate Resolution 292. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to, as follows: 


9 That the Committee on Manufactures, or any subcommit- 

tee . > eons a 1 ae Sarees ä to inyesti- 
repo! e Senate as early as e: 

bal 4 refineries in the United 


1. The stock of crude ofl on hand at the 
States for the years 1920, 1921, and 1922. 7 

2. The price of crude oil during the various months In said years. 

3. The stock of greine on hand during the said years 1920, 1921, 
and to date in 1 8 

= The 3 of prices of gasoline during sald years to the prices 
of crude oil. 

5. Whether or not the recent increase in the price of gasoline has 

some companies, or whether there has denn any uniformity in 

p demanded by all of the companies. 
6. Whether these prices haye been put in at the same time or at 
substan the same time. 

7. Whether there has been any understanding or agreement between 
yarious companies to raise the prices. 

8. Whether there is any natural reason for the increase of prices of 


Une. 
ae And all such facts as bear upon the present Increase of prices of 
gasoline in view of the decreased price of crude oil. 


MOTHERS’ DAY. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, on to-morrow, the second Sun- 
day in May, the Stars and Stripes will be displayed on all our 
Government buildings. In 1914 Congress, by the adoption of a 
resolution introduced by me, designated the second Sunday in 
May as Mothers’ Day, and provided that the President should 
require Federal officials to display our country’s flag on all 
Government buildings in honor of the mothers of America. 

It is, indeed, fitting, Mr. President, that one day in every year 
should be set apart in which the whole people can pay to the 
mothers of our country the tribute of their love. 

I desire to read at this juncture a poem written by Lucien 
Lamar Knight, of Georgia: 

WOMAN, 
' - ven this command: 
Lr the ee! 3 . Ne ‘oung hope of the land, 


Teach the principles of virtue, lift the y brow of youth 
Till it — am baser triumph for the laurels of the truth. 


Never leave thy little kingdom ; never sacrifice its crown ; 
Though your realm be but a cottage, keep it ever, tis thine own. 
Let no trespasser invade it; from its door let hate be hurl 

For the teachings of the fireside rule the forums of the world. 


"Tis thy mission to Kegan meek in spirit, undefiled, 

For the Nation's is rooted in the nurture of the child. 
Fountain spring of all our greatness—back of yonder beetling dome— 
Lies America’s true secret, her poet’s “ Home, Sweet Home. 


She who rocks a Nation's cradle, with a mother's holy hand, 
Writes its statutes, rears its armies, peals its thunders of command, 
She who whispers “ Now I ay me” to the childhood at her knee, 
Reigns the queen of the Republic, guards the court of liberty. 


RECESS. 
Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate now take a recess. 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o'clock and 3 
minutes p. m.), under the order previously entered, took a 
recess until Monday, May 15, 1922, at 11 o'clock a, m, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturpay, May 13, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and was called to order by 
Mr. WatsH as Speaker pro tempore. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 


the following prayer: 


| glow of mother’s benediction. 


Our blessed heavenly Father, lead us in Thy own way. In 
the depths of Thy love and in the mystery of consecrated 
motherhood may we find the holiest meaning. The fore- 
gleams off Mother's Day” are kissing us. They tell us of 
the uttermost of human love. Give us to feel the warmth and 
Her’s was a conscious integrity, 
which is the seal of character. She taught us that there is no 
joy so tranquil and refreshing as that which flows from a 
pure life. O keep us in the sanctity of her faith and sacrifice. 


‘If on earth, may she have our tenderest love and devotion. 
If in heaven, O may the light of her glory be reflected on us 


Let the 
morning brightness of her immortal soul fill all our hearts. 
To the last day of our earthly pilgrimage make us rich and 
joyous with her grateful and beautiful memory. In Thy name. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 
i By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
ows: 
1 5 Mr. Jounson of Washington, for 10 days, on account of 
ness; 
To Mr. Cotron, for two days, on account of important busi- 
ness; 
To Mr. BANKHEAD, for an indefinite period, on account of 
death in the family; and 
; To Mr. Wyant, from May 15 to May 18, on account of official 
usiness. 


Mr. JACOWAY rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas rise? 

Mr. JACOWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask’ recognition for the pur- 
pose of stating that on June 16, 1922, Arkansas will have been 
incorporated into the Federal Union for a period of 86 years. 
In other words, on the 16th day of June next will be Arkansas’ 
Federal birthday. During this time she has wrought won- 
drously and well. She has achieved those things of which all 
Arkansans are justly proud, and the histery of this achievement 
we want to publish to the world at large. While her accom- 
plishments in the past have been commented upon with great 
approval and commendation by the country at large, and have 
been more than gratifying, yet at the same time all Arkansans 
have more than a strong and an abiding faith that her achieve- 
ments and the history she will write in the future will far 
exceed that of the past in all those things that go into the 
making of a truly great Commonwealth. It is destined that 
her status will be equal to the greatest in every respect and 
which will serve as a national model worthy of the emulation 
by each of her sister States and second to none. Mr. Speaker, 
with what I have said as a short preamble I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD by 
making certain observations and detailing in part a portion 
of the wonderful history of that State from which I come and 
which in part I have the great honor to represent in the halls 
of national legislation. In things undertaken and carried to a 
successful consummation the nanre of Arkansas ranks high on 
the scroll, yet when all the facts relative to this proud State 
are known and appreciated for their full, just, and honest 
worth convinced will be the minds of all that Arkansas has 
been rightly named “ the wonder State of the Union.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Arkansas 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
by inserting some observations orf the entry of Arkansas into 
the Federal Union. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Mr. Speaker, this data, based largely on 
Government statistics, was compiled by the Arkansas Advance- 
nrent Association, an organization of the foremost business men 
of the State and not operated for commercial purposes. It is 
with pleasurable pride I make certain recitals about my native 
State and to commend the patriotism and State pride of those 
compiling this wonderful data about a wonderful State, to the 
end that those who essay to speak of her except in terms most 
worthy, she will prove by the record that over all criticism an 
eternal traverse has been written. Only two classes of people 
speak of Arkansas except with praise. These two classes are 
those who are densely ignorant or morbidly envious. 

SEVERAL HUNDRED INTERESTING Facts ABOUT ARKANSAS. 
(Pronounced Ar-kan-saw, the French rendition of the Sioux “ U-gakh- 
pa, meaning Down-stream People.“) 

THB NATION’S WONDER STATH, 


Arkansas is the home of an intelligent, pros us, contented, and 
loyal people. It is developing with more rapidity than other States, 
because it offers superior attractions for the man of moderate means 
who desires to possess a home and raise his family in ideal surround- 
ings. Arkansas is not a wilderness, neither is it a frontier State. It 
is shown by Government statistics to be one of the most healthful in 
the United States. There are no swamps nor large bodies of standing 
water, and pure water is plentiful in all communities. 

Arkansans are law-ab: g people, the percentage of crime in this 
State being considerably less than the average in the United States. 
Arkansas is ambitious for the welfare of its youth, and excellent schools 
are provided. Even in the most sparsely settled communities there is 
an opportunity for all children to secure a common-school education. 
The United States has many big men and women holding onsible 
positions who secured their entire education in Arkansas. If it is 
peace and prosperity you are looking for, Arkansas is your haven. 

SIXTY TRERS OF COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE THAT GROW IN 
ARKANSAS. 


8 pine, shortieaf pine, red Sores, red cedar, black 
walnut, butternut, poan hickory, shagbark hickory, bitter 
pecan — jut Meka pignut hickory, cotton- 
BAIE. birch, beech, chin map „ red oak, pin oak, Texan 
oak, black oak, Spanish oak, blackjack oak, water oak, willow 
oak, white oak, 3 oak, bur oak, overcup oak, swamp white 

w 


oak, cow oak, eim, winged eim, slippery elm, hackberry, 
red mulberry, Osage orange, magnolia, cucumber tree, yellow 
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ney locust, black locust, holly sugar maple, maple, box 
elder, buckeye, basswood, tupelo, black $ wering dog- 
wood, persimmon, blue asb, ck ash, white ash. 


ALPHABET OF ARKANSAS MINERALS, 


Actinolite, aegirite, etolite, agate, agarie mineral, 
albite, allophane, almandite, alum, alumite, amethyst, am- 
phibole, anatase, andradite, anglesite, ankerite, antimony, 
apante aphrodite, aplome, arkansite, asbolite, argonite, as- 
phaltum, augite, avent u a te. 

Barite, batholomite, basanite, bauxite, bindhilhite, bismite, 
bismuthinite, black jack, blue vitrol, bog iron ore, bolirite, 
bowenite, branunite, brooklite, brucite. 

Calcite, cement, cerussite, ¢ aicopyrite, chalk, chert, ch 
lite or olivine, cinamon stone, y, coal, cobalt, cocolite, 
copper, copperas, copper carbonite, 


poplar, sassafras, red gum, sycamore, black ery coffee tree, 
o; 
flo 


TEMA „ dog-tooth spar, dolomite, 

eotite, 

Fahlunite, feldspar, firoite, frelbergite, fuller’s earth. 
Galena, garnet, yersite, gold, gothite, granite, 


gas 
graphite, gravel, gypsum, glass sand. 
ematite or iron, hydrotitanite, hyperthene. 
3 jeffersit 
amesonite, jasper, jeffersite, 
Kaolin or kaolinite, 
. lead, lignite, limestone, limonite, lithograph- 
stone, 
nganese, magnetite, marble, marcasite, marmatite, mela- 
nite, melanterite, mellite. 
Novaculite. 
Ochre, octahedrite, orl, onyx, opal, orthoclase or potash 
feldspar, ozarkite. 
8, 


Pealite, 1 peridotite or diamond bearing rock, petro- 
leum, pinite, pyrite, phosphate, prophyllite, pyroxene, 
bab ai te: 


uartz. 

Rootsite, rutile. 

Sandstone, schloromite, om apps siderite, siliclous sinter, 
Silver, slate smithsonite, smoky quartz, soapstone, spahlerite, 
stibnite, shale. 

Tale, thuringite, tin pyrites, travertine, tripoli. 

Uranium, 

Variscite, vermilion. . 

Wad, waverlite, water, whetstone or novaculite. 

Yerkon. 

Zine, zinkenite, 

Arkansas is the one State that annually reproduces its invested capi- 
tal, its annual products exceeding the value of all its property. r- 


kansas property was assessed in 1919 at $588,161,000, and the value of 
paar ucts that year, according to Government statistics, was $698,- 


Arkansas has an area of 33,610,000 acres, with only 9,239,000 acres 
in cultivation. Three-fifths of its land is yet unimproved. 

Arkansas has an abundance of cheap fuel—natural gag, crude oil, 
anthracite and semianthracite smokeless coal, lignite, and wood in prac- 
tically inexhaustible quantities, 

Arkansas has never known a total crop failure, or a famine. 

Arkansas ranks twenty-fourth in population, twenty-sixth in land 
area, and twentieth in total value of its crops. Arkansans are energetic, 

Arkansas devotes a greater 8 to strawberries than any other 
State, 15,100 acres in 1920. Strawberries net as high as $1,200 per 
acre in Arkansas, 

Arkansas Nancy Hall sweet potatoes have an unexcelled flavor 
which gives them the world for a market. Even Alaska bought 
Arkansas Nancy Halls by the carload in 1921, 

1 two crops of Irish potatoes annually, usually on the 
same ground. 

Arkansas ranks third in the production of rice and first in yield 
per acre and quali Arkansas in 1921 produced over 5,000,000 bushels. 

Arkansas is exceeded by only one State in the acreage of cante- 
loupes, and now excels Colorado, the home of the Rocky f 

rkansas won more medals at the Panama-Pacific Exposition in 
horticulture and agriculture than any other State. 

Arkansas has originated and named 58 varieties of apples, and 
stands fifth in the production of barreled apples. 

One Arkansas county, Mississippi, had an agricultural production 
valued at $17,000,000 in 1919. 

One Arkansas plantation pee and marketed $974,639 worth of 
cotton and cotton seed in 1919. This plantation, in addition, marketed 
22 carloads of wheat, 12 cars of hogs, and 5,474 bushels of corn, be- 
sides producing corn and hay sufficient to maintain stock needed to cul- 
tivate 15,000 acres. This plantation is in Mississippi County, Its 1921 
aop exceeded $1,000,000. 

ive stock can be raised.in Arkansas at a minimum cos 
Mild winters make 


‘as it can 
arge stock 


Arkan. according to the 1919 United States census, had live stock 
valued at §30,088,05 „ annual dairy products of 813,445,124, and an 
annual production of chickens and eggs of $16,245,102, an increase of 
100 oc cent in 10 years. 

Arkansas lands produce from three to seven cuttings of alfalfa an- 
nually. The cut is about one ton per acre and sells for $20 per ton 
or more on the field, and without baling. The first cutting is made in 
April, the last in October, sometimes in November, 

Arkansas has the ee peach orchard under one management in 
the world—the Bert Johnson orchard contains 4,150 acres. Elbertas 
from this orchard brought as high as S torre per bushel in 1921, 

Arkansas has, according to r partment statistics, 2,401 miles 
of navigable rivers. There are thousands of miles of swift mountain 
streams, capable of generating sufficient electricity to supply every 
manufacturing plant in the State with cheap power, 

Farmers in the rice belt of Arkansas paid more income tax than 
farmers of any similar area in the United States in 1919. 

America’s greatest producer of rape juice is erecting large factories 
in Arkansas, attracted to the State by the superior quality of its 


es. 
m Wint: Comfort XIV, a Logan County Hereford bull, was grand cham- 
ion in 1914. Fairlad Fairfax, an Ashley County Hereford bull, has 
een eight times southern grand Fogel 
Mammoth Spring has a flow of 864,000,000 gallons daily. It eon 
pase water for the operation of manufacturing ent and ligh 
g several small cities, and is the source of picturesque Spring River, 


be pastured 10 months of the year. 
barns unnecessary. 


This spring flows 600,000 gallons of water a minute—more than Chi- 
cago uses for all purposes. The flow never varies, and the temperature 
is the same winter and summer. 

Arkansas red wheat makes the whitest, fluffiest flour of any soft 
wheat in the world, and is best adapted for soft wheat milling. 

One Arkansas flour mill has run night and day for five years, a 
record not equaled by any other mill in the United States. 

Arkansas had the first national reserve—Hot Sprin: This is the 
only self-supporting Government reservation. It is the world’s most 
noted reso; There are 48 thermal sprin. with an average flow of 
radioactive waters of over 1,000,000 gallons daily, ranging from 102 to 
147 degrees Fahrenheit and hee ir J 142 degrees. 

5 24 a population of 1,752,000, with only 14,000 foreign- 

Arkansas farmers devote one-fourth of their tillable land to the 
1 9 0 cotton, a crop which annually brings over $100,000, to 

e. 

Arkansas ranks second in the production of long-staple cotton. Long- 

way 80 cotton brings a premium of as high as 50 cents a pound. 
rkansas cotton has been awarded first prize at every national or 

international exposition at which it has competed—Philadelphia, New 

Orleans, Buffalo, Chicago, St. Louis, and San Francisco. ~ 

Arkansas has an annual rainfall of 48.03 inches, and irrigation is 
unnecessary except in the growing of rice, a crop which must be 
kept flooded until the harvest season. 

8 5 has more automobiles on its farms than any New England 
e, 

Arkansas County, Ark., has more tractors on its farms than any 
other county in the world. 

Arkansas has a growing season of 193 days in the extreme north- 
west, which is gradually increased to 242 days in the southern ion. 

Arkansas rains are heavy in the spring and light in the autumn, a 
favorable distribution for growing and harvesting of crops. 

Arkansas’ summer temperature ranges from 73.8 degrees in the 
mountainous northwest to an 1 of 81.7 degrees in the extreme 
southern portion. The average winter tem tures range from 36.9 
degrees in the northwest to 46.6 degrees in the south. 

kansas’ summer resorts amid the beautiful scenery of the Ozarks 
show a summer average maximum temperature from to 88 degrees 
and an average daily minimum of 65 to 68 degrees. Think about these 
resorts, with their sparkling spring water and cool breezes when the 
hot summer days come, 

Arkansas farms can produce in any section of the State a crop of 
wheat and follow it with a crop of corn, and peas sowed in the corn 
2 before frost, making three feed crops in one year on the same 
ground. 

Arkansas has the largest apple vinegar factory in the world. 

Arkansas has the largest appled ing establishment in the world. 

Arkansas with its oil fields in Union County under development since 
January 10, 1921, will soon rank third GP ae of oil, producing 
now 75,000 barrels daily, An average of 15 wells is brought in weekly. 

Arkansas has as extensive fields of lignite as are known in any State. 

Arkansas has the only producing diamond mines in North America. 
Diamonds weighing 204 karats have been found in the Pike County 
fields. Arkansas diamonds are produced in commercial 1 poy and 
are one point harder than those of Australia and South Africa. As 
brilliancy is dependent upon hardness, the Arkansas diamond is the 
world’s finest. An eastern company; capitalized at $10.000,000, in- 
stalled a modern plant, costing $200,000, in the field in 1921. 

Arkansas is the oy State where pearl fishing is a permanent and 
profitable industry. ‘The finest fresh-water pearls, selling up to $7,500, 
marketed in the past decade came from Arkansas streams. 

Arkansas has eight button factories, consuming 9,000 tons of mussel 
shells annually. The finest pearl buttons are manufactured from these. 

Arkansas produces 92 r cent of the bauxite, the ore from which 
aluminum, artificial abrasives, and alum are derived, that is mined in 
the United States. 

The plantations of John M. Gracie, the world’s largest individual 
cotton producer, are in Arkansas. 

Practically all of the aluminum cooking utensils used in the United 
States to-day—100 per cent of those manufactured in America—have 
their origin in the Arkansas bauxite mines of Saline County, 

An Arkansan is national president of the Tau Kappa Alpha, the 
honorary debating fraternity. 

Waterworks systems all over the United States secure their alum for 
water purification from Arkansas bauxite. The paper-making industry 
and the manufacturers of popular-priced baking powders are also de- 
pendent on Arkansas bauxite for their alum. 

Arkansas produces large quantities of 3 This metal is used 
as an alloy in type metal, babbit, and other antifriction metals, and in 
enamels, varnishes, and paints. 

Arkansas has three extensive gas fields: Sebastian-Crawford, Johnson, 
and Union Counties. Natural gas is supplied at from 10 cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet for factories to 25 cents per thousand feet for domestic 
use, according to the distance from the wells. Twenty thousand cubic 
feet of ges is equal to a ton of coal. Arkansas factories, therefore, 
obtain the equivalent of lump coal at $2 a ton. 

Arkansas has a law which prohibits the consumption of more than 20 
per cent of the daily flow of a gas well, thus insuring a supply of this 
economical fuel for many years to come. 

Arkansas has a gas well which has produced in heat units the equiva- 
lent of over 100,000 tons of coal. 

Arkansas factory towns are absolutely smokeless, and travelers on 
1 trains escape the smoke nuisance, as Arkansas coal is smoke- 
ess, 

Arkansas has gas wells which have yielded more than 2,000,000,000 
feet of gas each and still make over 1,000,000 feet daily. These wells 
have been flowing steadily for five years. 

Arkansas has vast deposits of asphalt which are as yet practically 
undeveloped. 

Scientists assert that the largest prehistoric implement factory was 
located in Hot Spring County. Excavations show that a sufficient 
amount of novaculite was removed at Magnet Cove to equip a nation 
with arrow heads, battle axes, and stone implements. 

Arkansas has enough gravel adapted to road building to connect 
every home in the State with an excellent 1 

Arkansas has pure glass and in inexhaustible quantities. Seven large 
factories, ee oe gas as a fuel, manufacture this into window 
glass, lamp chimneys, bottles, and mirrors. 

Slate suitable for composition roofing, in four colors—black, gray, 

is to be had in Arkansas in quantities sufficient to cover 


green, an 
every building in the States of New York, Pennsylvania, and California 
the cities of Chicago, Detroit, Boston, Cleveland, Cincinnati, a 
Louis thrown in for good measure, 


with 
St. 
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Iron pyrites containin, 
ture of sulphuric acid, Is found in comme quantities in Ar 

Lead is mined in six Arkansas counties. e 

Arkansas has an unusual variety of brick, postent and fire clays. 
The famous Niloak pottery, with its many beautiful shades and colors, 
sold in art and jewelry shops all over the world, is manufactured from 
Saline County kaolin. Hot Spring County has large fire-brick plants, 

Four Arkansas counties produce zinc. ` 

Arkansas has two extensive beds of manganese, In Independence 
and Polk Counties large plants for its reduction are soon to be erected. 

Arkansas has rich beds of marl. 

Arkansas deposits of phosphate rock are sufficient in quantity to 
fertilize for many years every farm in America 
Arkansas has one of the 


peona wonders of the world in Magnet 
Cove, Hot n 1 the world’s foremost collections of min- 
erals contain a gnet Cove exhibit, mare minerals 


being found there 
which have never been discovered ere, 
Arkansas has mountains of limestone and manufacturers advertise 
Li Sectiuni eee as 999 per cent pure, with a chemical analy- 
rove eir on. 
“Arkansas roduced 1,318,668,000 feet of pine lumber in 1920. The 
cut of pine for all paneer including fuel, exceeded 8, ,000,000 feet. 
Arkansas has marble, white, black, and gray, which will take as high 
lish as the famous Italian marble. The Batesville marble was used 
2 constructing the State capitol at Little Rock, the Wieder — — nae 
g 
resbyterian and First Christian Churches in St. Joseph, Mo., 
ylons at the 
mausoleums 


0 cent of sulphur, used in the manufac- 
50 per cen 


by the Government when prices were set in 1918. Arkansas yellow mo 


College crews place their hope 
oars. n, 

Arkansas oars. The two largest boat-oar factories in the United 
States are located in Arkansas—De Valls Bluff and Des Arc. 

All the woodwork about tbe leading sewing machine of the United 
States comes from mills operated upon the extensive holdings of this 
company in Poinsett 75 

Arkansas supplies the ash and hickory from which a majority of 
tool teoa agricultural handles, both in America and Europe, are man- 
ufactured. 

Hubs, spokes, and bodies for automobiles are largely manufactured 
from Arkansas timbers. 

4 8 lumber is produced in Arkansas to the extent of 50,000,000 
eet a year. 

Golf sticks, shuttles, and bobbins for cotton mills and lasts for 
shoemakers are manufactured from Arkansas persimmon. 

Hundreds of millions of feet of elm, cottonwood, tupelo, and syca- 
more are consumed in Arkansas annually in the manufacture of bas- 
kets, crates, boxes, and veneer for furniture. 

The round crate generally used in the shipment of bananas originated 
in Arkansas and is largely manufactured from Arkansas veneer. 

Arkansas has 129 species of native trees. Sixty of these produce 
useful commercial wood. 

Arkansas mills furnish the veneer from which trunks, advertised as 
indestructible, are manufactured. 

8 55 has two of the largest screen-door factories in the United 
es. : 

Arkansas, according to the 1920 census, has $138,818,000 invested 
in manufacturing plants, turning out products valued at $200,313,000 
annually, an increase of 138 per cent in five years. 

Arkansas cuts annually 150,000 feet of osage orange, the most 
highly priced wood produced in the United States. 

Arkansas leads in the production of oak staves for tight barrels. 

Arkansas has two of the largest plants in the world where railroad 
ties and piling are given a creosote treatment. 

Arkansas has one factory which produces 60,000,000 feet of oak 
flooring, molding, and lumber annually, a record not ualed else- 
where. Other factories increase the output to over 100,000,000 feet. 

The collapsible onion crate, used almost exclusively in the shipment 
of Bermuda onions, originated in Arkansas. 

Arkansas has the most inviting field for the apiarist. The clover 
pastures and wild flowers produce the best honey. 

Arkansas has a larger variety of wild nuts than any other State— 
walnut, hickory nut, pecan, filbert, r and chestnut. Several 
hundred cars of pecans are shipped annpally. 

The second largest hardwood market in the world is located at 


Helena. 

Arkansas’ crop of wild berries is unexcelled—blackberries, dewber- 
ries, and huckleberries. Muscadine and several kinds of grapes grow 
in profusion, and Arkansas farmers are unable to gather and preserve 
more than a small portion of the oe 

Game, from the squirrel to deer, abounds in Arkansas, though large 
game is rapidly disappearing. There is still excellent quail and duck 
shooting during the open season. 

Arkansas has a seaport—Helena—with a harbor with a minimum 
stage of 50 feet of water. This is the head of navigation for ocean- 
going vessels on the eg River. ; 

The El Dorado oil fields Union County have 400 producing oil 
155 and 15 gassers. The oil wells range from 100 to 8,000 barrels 

ally. 

Arkansas's crude ofl from the El Dorado fields shows a gravity test 
of from 18 to 37.5 at 60°. 8 

Arkansas’ farm wealth has increased 300 per cent in 10 years, 

Natural gas in the El Dorado fields will distill 2 gallons of gasoline 
per thousand cubic feet. 

Arkansas has in its three natural gas fields many wells which pro- 
auei 39 — ad 728 e feet of are daily. hs A en 

kansas has the highest mountain tween the es and 
the Rockles— Mount Magazine, 2,863 feet high. = 


Arkansas has two furniture manufacturing centers—Fort Smith 
and Little Rock—and their product is ee to all parts of the world. 

Arkansas has a model law governing State banks. Bank depositors 
are „„ safeguarded as though there was a State bank 

Arkansas bank savings have shown a steady increase with each 
bank report, the increase in seven years being over 300 per cent, 

Arkansas banks show an increase of 100 per cent in individual de- 
posits since March 1, 1914. 

Arkansas banks more than doubled their resources in the same 
period. Is there another State that can show over 100 per cent in- 

Arkansas has public-school propert 

0 


in seven years? 
valued at $20,000,000, and raises 
$8,000,000 annually taxation for the support of its Be schools. 

Arkansas has a strong State Teachers’ Normal College and four 
well-equipped State agricultural schools. 

Arkansas has 10 denominational schools and colleges, seven of which 
are well endowed, and all are ranked as standard colleges. 

Ar is rapialy consolidating its rural school districts, thereby 
paring. — e establishment of strong schools with high-school 
adv es. 

Arkansas has a State Agricultural Mechanical and Normal College 
for Negroes. It also has three denominational coll for Negroes. 
jucational courses, 


in the Field 

Arkansas produced the largest nugget of lead ever mined. It 
weighed 2,400 pounds and was mined Marion County. It was ex- 
hibited at the St. Louis Exposition, 

Arkansas has a marble which is elastic, bending under pressure, 
and rebounding when the pressure is released. This elasticity enables 
the stone to ois A itself to variable climates without disintegration. 
It is quarried in Independence County in large quantities. 

Batesville marble, quarried in Arkansas, is more dense and compact 
than granite, therefore absorbs less moisture. It is fine grained and is 
1 adapted to the sculptor's chisel. 

he largest block of marble ee in Arkansas weighed 220 tons. 
It came from near Batesville, . 8 

Arkansas has a chain of mountains extendin ong the entire west- 
ern border, over 2,000 feet above the surrounding plain, which shelter 
the remainder of the State from the cold waves and blizzards expe- 
rienced north and west of them. 

An Independence County boy has a six-year average of 924 bushels 
of corn to the acre. 

The facility of the University of Arkansas holds degrees from 65 dif- 
ferent colleges and universities. 

Over 65 per cent of Arkansas school graduates continue their educa- 
tion at the State 8 

Seventeen members of the faculty of the University of Arkansas are 
listed in the latest edition of Who's Who. 

The University of Arkansas is one of the few colle In the United 
States employing a trained dietitian, thereby safeguarding the health of 
the students through a balanced diet. 

The University of Arkansas maintains an extension service in agri- 
one and home economics by which 750,000 people were reached in 


useum, 


Arkansas’ university, through its agricultural experiment station, 
has issued more bulletins during the past five years than similar insti- 
tutions of other States in the South. K 

The University of Arkansas conducts instructions by mail in agri- 
culture, engineering, and the liberal arts and sciences. 

Students from the University of Arkansas are accepted in the leading 
universities with full credit for the work performed, 

Arkansas a originated the plan of a cooperative system of 
accounting whereby an expert-accountant supervises the bookkeeping for 
a number of large plantations. 

Arkansas has 5,240 miles of railroad, networking the State like a 
street railway system. 

Arkansas has a compulsory education law and every child between 
the ages of 6 and 15 years is compelled to attend some school. 

Arkansas has begun to 8 ts water power. Work in progressing 
on two projects which call for the expenditure of $20,000,000. 

Arkansas supplied 76,241 men in the World War. One of the first 
soldiers wounded in action was an Arkansan. 

Arkansas furnished 25 general officers to the Confederate Army. 

Arkansas companies bore the brunt of fighting in the Mexican War. 

Arkansas soldiers were decorated for gallantry in action in all 
major operations of the World War. Š 

Arkansas counties, Phillips, St. Francis, and Green, were first to ge 
over the top in war loan campaigns. Arkansas was always among the 
first to subscribe its quota in war activities. 

Arkansas’ leading newspaper, founded in 1819, is the oldest paper 
published west of the Mississippi River. 

Diamond Cave, in Newton County, is considered by tourists to be the 
world’s most beautiful cave. 

Arkansas has invested more in proportion to its wealth and popula- 
tion in good roads than any other State. 

Arkansas improvement districts have never defaulted on the pay- 
ment of bonds or interest. 

Arkansas laws are conservative with relation to foreign capital. 

Arkansas has the longest pontoon bridge, the longest single-span 
bridge, and the longest concrete bridge in the world. 

Arkansas scenery is as attractive as any in the United States, and 
automobile roads lead through these sections. 

kansas’ rate of taxation is exceptionally low. 

Arkansas supplies manufacturing plants all over the United States, 
where excessive temperatures are produced, with fire brick. It has the 
greatest heat resisting properties of any clay known, standing a test 
of 3,303 degrees without fusing. 

Arkansas is credited by noted church leaders as standing first in 
Sabbath observance. 

Arkansas is a fisherman’s paradise. 


Its lakes and streams abound 
in game fish, 
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Albert Pike, America’s most illustrious Mason, reached the zenith of 
The poet laureate of 8 Hempstead, is a native Arkansan. 


Arkansans. 

All executive heads of the $50,000,000 educational drive of the 
Southern Methodist Church were Arkansas men. 

Arkansas has practically an inexhaustible supply of fuller's earth, a 
mineral used for refining and bleaching cott oll and lard com- 
pousar Superior to the best English fuller's earth, it is replacing the 
mported product. 

1 — eCormic, the successful prima donna of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Co., is an Arkansas girl whom Mary Garden is featuring this 


season. : 
ae 8 N. 1 cal Survey estimates the supply of oil in 
e orado a x 2 $ 
Arkansas has chalk cliffs in Little River County rivaling the famous 
cliffs of Dover, which supply America with ch A company, capi- 
i i at $1,000,000, was organized in 1921 to quarry these vast 


ts. 
X Granite Mountain, just south of the city limits of Little Rock, could 
supply the building needs of the whole United States for years to 
come with the highest quality of that ver og wrk d 
e bon 


Arkansas was the frst State to pass J law. 

The only man ever invited to address the New York Lodge of Elks, 
not a member of the lodge, was an Arkansan. 

Arkansas has 1,584 square miles of anthracite and semſanthraeite 
smokeless coal. It has been mined at the rate of 4,000,000 tous an- 
nually, and it will take 350 years to exhaust the supply. The annual 
output is valued at approximately $9, * 

Arkansas stands second among the 48 States in National Guard 
organization, 

here is no race suicide in Arkansas. Statistics show that births 
double the number of deaths, 
of Arkansas 


The agricultural extension service of the Universi 
ee „664 members in the boys and girls’ agricultural clubs in 


A member of an Arkansas corn club holds a record of 1724 bushels 
of corn to the acre, 

There were enrolled in 1921, 3,446 men in field-crop demonstration 
work under the supervision of county agents in Arkansas, They cul- 
tivated 30,144 acres, raised 25 different kinds of field crops, and 
through the demonstrations increased the yield $706,229. 

Arkansas laws permit the organization of cooperative associations for 
the selling of farm products. 

There are 446 clubs for home demonstration work in Arkansas, with 
9,000 girls enrolled, and 832 women’s oe with 8,881 members. 

All school expenses of 236 girls of home demonstration clubs were 
paid through money earned in club work. 

ee is rapidly eliminating the fever tick by dipping the cattle 
0 e e. 

Authors of several of the best selling books of the year are Arkansas 
women, 

Arkansas bas supplied two chairmen for the Democratic National 
Committee, and the chairman of the last Democratic National Conven- 
tion was a native Arkansan. 

Arkansas has supplied an Attorney General for the United States— 
Au us H. Garland. 

rkansas men have been president of national bar, educational, 
archmological, good roads, funeral directors, millers, independent oll 
refiners’ associations, and other national bod 

Student expenses are lower at the University of Arkansas than any 
similar State institution. 

Arkansas. men are operating heads of several trunk line railroads. 

Arkansas men are chief executive officers of several of New York's 
largest commercial and financial institutions. 

y of the leading writers on scientific, social, and economic prob- 
lems are Arkansans. . 

Arkansas is the native State of two celebrated screen comedians. 

Arkansans have been members of the Metropolitan Opera Co., and a 
Little Rock girl has a 2 t in this year's Follies, 

An Arkansas woman is Lis among the successful scenario writers. 

Arkansas was represented at The ae ace conference, the late 
Judge U. M. Rose being a delegate from the United States, 

Arkansas is the first State to adopt a blind or afflicted child and to 
ponas through legislative appropriation for the maintenance of this 

oundling in an eastern hospital. 

Arkansas has copper deposits in a number of counties, 

Arkansas produces a high grade of tripoli. 

Silver mines were operated extensively in Arkansas many years ago. 
These mines are now being reopened. 

An Arkansas farmer averaged 90 bushels of oats per acre this 
year. 

Two native Arkansans Pot gs pani in the 1921 world series—Aaron 
Ward, second baseman of the New York Americans, and Earl Smith, 
catcher of the New York Nationals, 

An Arkansan, James P. Clarke, was President pro tempore of the 
United States Senate, and his statue is in the Hall of Fame. 

Two Arkansas counties, Benton and Washington, rank first in apple 
production in the world. These counties have 5,000,000 apple trees. 

à en town, Rogers, shipped 150 cars of evaporated apples 
D > 

An Arkansas physician, Dr. J. T. Clegg, Ir., of Siloam Springs, was 
the first: to isolate leprosy bacilli, thereby making possible control or 
cure of this dreaded disease. 

The Ancient Concatenated Order of Hoo Hoo, a national fraternal 
organization of lumbermen, was founded in Arkansas, 

Arkansas is mountainous in the western portion. The eastern r- 
tion is a vast alluvial plain, as fertile as the valley of the Nile. 
The valleys between the mountains are equally as fertile. The plateaus 
and mountain tops produce wonderful crops, and the hillsides are 
favored for Arkansas’s unexcelled orchards. 

Arkansas turned back to the Government in September, 1918, 
1,000,000 pounds of sugar, or one-fourth of its monthly allotment, that 
the soldiers might have more sweets. This was more than any other 
nine States turned back in respons to the call. The Government con- 
verted this sugar into candy, thereby increasing it to 2,000,000 pounds, 
and gave Arkansas credit on the printed label of each package dis- 
tributed overseas, 

Arkansas returned 40,567 barrels of flour to the Government, more 
eee 15 other 47 States combined, when requested to do so by military 
authorities. 

iloam gs ships an express car of cream every day. 
Black walnut for gunstocks and furniture is plentiful in Arkansas, 


All railroads operating in Arkansas serve pure spring water on their 


8 nArkansas has the largest sorghum factory in the world, at Fort 
Arkansas has artesian water in meron sections of the State, the wells 
often being less than 300 feet in dept 
Arkansas produces yellow ochre of the finest quality in commercial 


quantities. a 

Arkansas has, in Garland, Montgomery, and Pike Counties, deposits 
of manganese oxides sufficient to manufacture half the dry paints used 
in the United States. 

Arkansas has a distinct advantage over other truck-growing Com- 
monwealths due to its beim f to market. It is less than 24 hours 
hicago, Detroit, cinnati lle, Kansas City, Omaha, and 

is, and most of these cities are reached in an overnight run 

. dish lettu be: bers, t toes, and 
ansas ships radishes, le 4 cucum! , toma a 

other early vegetables by the carton’: Bj 

Arkansas bas a rare earth that, when ground and applied to heated 
iron, causes it to “case harden” so hard that the best file will not 
cut it. What is it? 

Arkansas has a large deposit of red marble in Marion County. 

Arkansas has lithograph stone in Newton and Searcy Counties that 
is superior De peed to any other in the United States, and the equal 
C in Pulaski C lassed 

nsas has large de 0 stone ki County, e 
as the best in the World. na 7 

Arkansas has an immense deposit of gosum, 

Arkansas deposits of tale are quality to those of France. 

Arkansas has in Faulkner County a deposit of almost pure epsom 
PR ag ans has produced some of the most successful evangelists in 

orld. 

Arkansas has many cold springs which have radio-active water, 
particularly those of ton County. 

Arkansas has more springs whose waters have medicinal properties 
than any other State. 

Arkansas has the honor of rng Pre largest apple the horticul- 
605 . show. It was grown Benton County, and weighed 

ou 

Boys’ and girls’ corn, cotton, and pig clubs in Arkansas are seit- 
3 7 other erg 8 A this W ful system. 

ansas equals any e acre of lespedeza, one 
of the leading hay crops and soil — — = 

Arkansas supplies more watermelon,seed than any other State. 

Arkansas has nurseries that buy peach seeds by the carload for the 
production of trees for grafting. 

Arkansas has seed houses that ship tomato and sweet potato plants 
in carload lots, 

Arkansas is now shipping in large quantities the honey-dew melon, 
apa its quality is such in a few years it will be a leader in this 


80. 

Arkansas produces a blightless pear. 

88 s rivers supply millions of tons of the finest quality of bulld- 

g sand. 

Arkansas is the only State with a natural cold storage. It has a 
eave of considerable size that is used for this —— 

Arkansas girls have been class leaders in the foremost eastern schools. 
The president of the 1921 class of Bryn Mawr was an Arkansas girl. 
Honors have been conf on Arkansas girls at Smith and Vassar for 
their scholastic attainments. 

Arkansas has at Hot Springs a bathhouse row with 18 bathhouses 
that represents an investment of several million dollars. It is the 
finest in the world, and all is under Government supervision. 

kansas soil is especially adapted to the growing of red and burr 
clover. The yield is large and the annual crop a valuable one, 

Arkansas has a spring on the Government reservation at Hot Sprin 
that analyzes 100 per cent pure. The water of many of its springs. 
sọ pure it is used in prescriptions and in batteries, 

rkansas has two forest reservatlons—the Ozark and Arkansas—con- 
taining 4,000,000 acres, Excellent roads. have been constructed through 
them and the scenerey is wonderful. $ 

Arkansas's oil fleld—EI Dorado—stands first in initial production of 
any field for light high-gravity oil. 

Arkansas has one peach orchard which produces one peach for every 
man, woman, and child in the United States, 

Arkansas has mountains of saponite, the natural cleanser, This is 
the only deposit in the United States. It is similar to commercial 
cleansers which are mixed by an expensive process, 

Arkansas has more pure-bred swine than New York, Pennsylvania, 
California, and Michigan, and only 12 States have more than the 
Government census gives to Arkansas, 

Arkansas has 11 oil refineries. 

Arkansas has developed an oil field containing 80 square miles in one 
year, a record for the world, 

kansas has a natural bridge. 

Arkansas is constructing 4,559 miles of Improved highways, with 
2,246 miles completed, ranging in cost. for $8,000. to $58,000 per mile. 
There was expended in 192 „ $52,000,000 on Arkansas roads. The 
total cost will exceed $80,000,000, and a conservative estimate shows, 
an increase in adjoining land Values. of over $500, 000. 

Arkansas banks have supplied money without 
desired to purchase purebred. swine, and have purchased pedigreed 
cattle which were sold to farmers on their own terms. Arkansas, with 
such forces assisting the farmer, is rapidly becoming a leading live- 
stock State. s 

Arkansas produced one of the Wading portrait painters of the United 
States, Louis Betts, of Chicago, 

Arkansas was the birthplace of Edward Mims, one of the foremost 
English professors of the United. States. 5 
Arkansas has sent missionaries into nearly every foreign field, and 
Bishop Logan H. Roots, of Hankow, China, is a native of Arkansas, 

Arkansas has three Episcopal bishops, more than any other State 
except New York. 

Arkansas has produced a machine which shreds the top of growing 
oats, wheat, barley, and rice, removing the grain and jaa vine e stalk 
standing. The grain is less injured than by threshing, and the process 
is more economical, 

The United States Government maintains an Army and Navy hos- 
pital in Hot Springs, also a free bathhouse, 

The Masonic fraternity and the Independent Order of Odd Fellows 
pays commodious homes at Batesville for the care of their widows- and 
orphans. 

5 n has taken four medals in foreign coum- 
tries, and many the United States, on his workmanship. 


interest to boys who 
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Arkansas raised 75,000,000 bushels of corn, 10,000,000 of oats, 


2,000,000 of Irish potatoes in the fall crop, and 10,000,000 of Nancy 
Han sweet according to Government crop experts, in the year 
1921. 


Arkansas has one of the six southern colleges with a million-dollar 
er Der Teig bag contsiuuted $828,000 to this Jg ente, and the bal 
of New York has con u 3 0 s z 
3 the endowment was among prominent Methodists of 

e State. 

Four-fifths of the pa of Arkansas live on farms or in towns of 
wart Taan 2,500 population. 


for it. 

Arkansas offers wild land to-day at prices less per acre than the 
same character of land, though improved, rents for per annum. 

Marble oe der without a single quarry, are to be seen for over 
100 miles on White River. N 

Arkansas has Mexican onyx in great quantities. 

Arkansas took first prize a beauty contest in which 10,000 young 
women from all parts of the Uni States participated. Arkansas 
also captured th prize. 

Arkansas was the first Southern State to ratify the suffrage amend- 
ment. It had previously granted partial suffrage to women. 

An Arkansan was awarded a medal at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
for superiority of tone and workmanship on violins made by him. 
These violins are made in Arkansas of Arkansas woods. 

Arkansas shows a better average yield in sweet potatoes, 
cane, tobacco, cotton, and carrying capacity of pasturage i 
any Southwestern State. It also shows a higher per cent in 
provement of farm lands. No State excels it in fertility of soil. 

Arkansas had in 1919 cut-over land from which the merchantable 
timber had been removed 13,893,000 acres. These lands have been 
known to produce $200 per acre the first year in cultivation, and with 
many deadened trees still standing in the field. 

Half the cotton land of Arkansas will produce long-staple cotton. 
New varieties of long-staple cotton which will yield good crops in the 
uplands are being introduced. 

Arkansas has 175,000 acres in rice. Rice produces a greater net 
income per acre than the gross return from other Arkansas 
produces an average of 10 bushels more per acre of rice than any other 

ate. 

Only about 5 per cent of the prairie lands in the rice district is de- 
voted to this gre , showing the possibilities of the industry. Arkansas 
has probably 5,000,000 acres of land adapted to rice culture. 

Rice growing requires the smallest amount of human labor per acre 
of any grain crop. 

Power pumps, many electrically operated, throw an average of 2,000 
gallons of water a minute on the rice fields. There is an unlimited 
quantity of water within a few feet of the surface to supply the neces- 
sary 20 inches of water in addition to the rainfall. 

1 o crops of oats can be raised in one year on the same ground in 
rkansas. 

Arkansas offers ideal conditions for the raising of aries and goats. 
It ranks second in the production of goats in the United States. They 
are at land clearers. 

Arkansas has over 200,000 acres in peanuts; most of the crop being 
used as stock feed. 

Arkansas grew the largest Elberta 3 on record. A number 
averaging 23 ounces each were exhibited in Washington County in 1913. 
Four of these peaches filled a basket of a six-basket crate. 

The Independent Order of the B'nai B’rith maintains a large hos- 
pital in Hot Springs. 

Arkansas averages ever 150 bushels per acre in sweet potatoes, but 
gies of 300 bushels are common, and there are authentic records of 

bushels being produced on a measured acre. 

Arkansas cattle and hogs hold top records at St. Louis stock yards. 

Arkansas brood sows bave in many instances earned from 81.000 to 
$2,000 per annum for their owners. o litters a year is customary. 

Arkansas has counties which ship an average of five cars of eggs 
each week. There are also counties which ship from three to five cars 
of poultry every week. Arkansas is a great winter egg-producing State. 

ver half the counties of Arkansas are adapted to commercial peach 
growing and only about one-twentieth of the available land is now 
eing utilized for this purpose. 

Plums grow wild in every part of Arkansas, 

Figs are produced extensively in the southern part of the State, the 
trees yielding two crops a year. 

Arkansas’s alluvial lands are protected from overflow by thousands 
of miles of levee. 

Arkansas's annual crop production is fifty times greater than the 
price Jefferson paid to Napoleon for the entire Louisiana Territory. 

The United States Geological Survey reports that Arkansas zinc 
mines yleld an average mill recovery of practically double that of mines 
in other States. The average is cent of concentrates recovered from 
mine-run Arkansas ores is 7.35. The sulphide ore, or jack, is uni- 
formly free from iron and assays 63 to 65 per cent metallic zinc. 

The famous Bowie knife originated in Arkansas. The first knife of 
this kind was manufactured by James Black, a ,blacksmith, from a 
design supplied him by James Bowie. 

Arkansas lands, suitable for fruit growing and excelling in fertility 
that of western States, can be secured at from $10 to 8 per acre, 
as compared to $300 to $500 in the West. The land upon which the 
Highland Orchard grows was originally purchased for less than $10 per 
acre. This is now worth easily 1,000 an acre, 

Fruit ripened after being harvested lacks the delicious flavor of fruit 
zipaned on the tree. Arkansas is close enough to the markets to per- 

t tree ripening of its fruits. 

Arkansas Elberta peaches bring from $1.50 to $2.50 per bushel more 
than peaches from any other section of America. 

Arkansas land rents, according to Government statistics, are higher 
in ae ila to land values than any other State. The productive- 
ness of the soil warrants this. 

There grows wild in Arkansas the 
man's banana.” 


sorghum 
and than 
the im- 


awpaw, often termed the r 
This Is being domesticated with the expectation at 


rtion, than other States, 
This builds homes. 


becoming a very popular fruit. 
Arkansas has fewer unmarried men, in pro 
lecording to Government statistics. 


The majority of Arkansas peach orchards are small, averaging 40 

ma ing cooperative marketing a profitable system. Arkansas 
ch o: bear in the third year and yield from 200 to 300 
= per acre in the fourth year. 


Arkansas ope are 


Returns of $1,000 per 
acre on Ar apples are not uncommon. 

Arkansas strawberries are especially adapted to newly cleared land, 
making the new farm profitable in its first year. 

Arkansas cherries av e $600 an acre a year for the growers. 

Arkansas horticultural products have become so well known for their 
superior quality that they are in demand in all markets and bring a 
higher price than those from other States offered at the same time. 

Arkansas, according to Government estimates, has 75,000,000,000 
board feet of merchantable timber yet to be cut. 

Arkansas produnes large quantities of wood wool, a high grade 
excelsior, which is used for automobile rey Its excelsior is 
also used by mattress makers all over the United States. 

An Arkansan inyented the only successful can labeler in commercial 
use. A Chicago baking powder company is labeling a half million cans 
a day with this machine. 

The Chi Omega Sorority, one of the largest college secret societies 
for women, was organized in Arkansas, 

Two — players on the Center College football team are Ar- 
kansans—Kubale, at center, and Armstrong, the team captain, at half- 


ck. 
Arkansas has the largest psychological clinic to test mental ability 
in vocational work in the United States. 

Arkansas has the only laboratory of the United States Internal 
Revenue Service in the South. 

Arkansas, with 75 counties, has only 4 that are nonproductive of 
useful minerals. 

John Pearson, an Arkansan, was the inventor of the Colt’s revolver. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church South has established a summer 
assembly for the Southwestern States at Fayetteville. 

The author of The Tavern, one vf the successful plays of the year, 
is a native of Arkansas. 

5 admiral of the Pacific Fleet, United States Navy, is an 
san. : 

Arkansas has fewer undertakers in proportion to its population than 
any other State. 

Artificial light is seldom used during working hours in Arkansas. 
The days are largely clear and twilight extends well into the evening. 

Arkansas bexes manufactured from cottonwood, cypress, and syca- 
more are in demand in all sections of the United States because they 
are free from stain and color. 

Rotary cut veneer of red gum, if selected to show grain and figure, 
pA closely resembles Circassian walnut that only experts can tell the 

‘erence, 

Arkansas red gum, properly stained, can not be told from white oak, 
cherry, or mahogany. 

Arkansas cottonwood has largely Ek Vani the high-priced yellow pop- 
lar for the manufacture of wagon + 

The Mosaic Templars, the leadin 
association, was founded by two Arkansas negroes. 

Arkansas leads all States in the production of hickory. 

Babe Ruth hits his home runs with a bat made from Arkansas ash. 
Baseball bats are manufactured in Arkansas and practically all the 
SARNE manufacturers of bats secure their raw material from this 

e. 


national negro fraternal and benefit 


Arkansas leads all States in the production of persimmon lumber, 
one-fifth of the entire cut in the United States comes from Arkansas. 

Former Gov. Frank O. Lowden, of Illinois, owns two plantations 
in Arkansas aggregating 32,000 acres. Mr. den traveled exten- 
sively in search of good land before buying, and says: Nowhere did I 
find an opportunity for the purchase of farming land equal to that 
of the alluvial section of Arkansas.” 

Fish from Arkansas lakes bring an average of 3 cents a pound in 
New York over fresh-water fish from other sections. 

Five large Arkansas rice mills are operated cooperatively by the 

rowers. 
: Arkansas has mountains of quartz which show 8 color of the 
Strate in reflecting the sun’s rays. A more beautiful sight was never 
etur 
5 An Arkansas mill originated the cedar-lined closet, which is delivered 
ready to set-up. 

An Arkansas concern prints admission tickets for all the big circuses 
and play houses. 

One Arkansas county gave 20 cars of corn in a Mcent campaign to 
feed starving Europe. his is four more than given by any other 
county in the United States. 

One Arkansas r has Snippen 100,000 bushels of corn an- 
naully. One-third of this corn graded No. 1 and the balance No. 2. 
Northeast Arkansas corn grades higher than that of any other State. 

In Mississippi Count 5,000 bales of high-grade cotton was raised 
on 75,000 acres in 1921. 

EXPLANATION. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. GARNER. On what subject?_ 

Mr. TOWNER. In regard to the correction of the Rxconb of 
yesterday. $ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday an amendment 
was offered to the then pending bill, which was discussed at 
considerable length, After the chairman of the committee [Mr. 
McKenzie] had spoken on the bill also at considerable length, 
with two or three extensions of time—after he had closed, the 
presiding officer, myself being in the chair, stated that the de- 
bate was closed on the amendment. After that the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Own] said, Mr. , I ask for 
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recognition”; and then the Recorp shows, as printed here, that 
he added, “I move to strike out the last word.” 

Now, the Chair did not hear that last statement. There is 
no question but that the gentleman from Alabama [Mr, OLIVER] 
did so state; but so sure was I that the gentleman did not make 
that statement that I asked the Reporter to examine his notes, 
and he states that the gentleman from Alabama did make it. 
Afterwards the gentleman from Alabama asked unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for five minutes, and that was granted, so that 
he had the time. But I did not want the Rxconp to state or to 
show that knowingly I had refused to recognize him when he 
moved to strike out the last word. 

In that connection I desire simply to state in a very few 
words the rules that we observe in regard to recognition. When 
an amendment is presented in the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union there is five minutes allotted 
to the mover or the supporter of the amendment, and five min- 
utes to some person who is opposed to it, and that is all of the 
time allotted to debate. At any time after that the chairman 
can of his own volition declare that debate is closed. How- 
ever, aS a matter of course, as all gentlemen understand, the 
debate is very frequently extended considerably beyond that; 
in fact, it is very rarely closed in just one speech for and an- 
other against. 

There is a further method by which recognition is claimed, 
and that is by a motion to strike out the last word. Now, that 
is in fact the presentation of an amendment, and anyone who 
thus presents an anrendment in that form, even though it is 
merely pro forma and it is expected that it will be withdrawn, 
is entitled to recognition, and that is extended also to'a 
motion to strike out the last two words and sometimes even 
to a motion to strike out the last three words. Those are always 
really the presentation of amendments and entitle those who 
make them to recognition by the Chair. Of course, if I had 
known that the gentleman from Alabama was making such a 
nrotion the Chair would have given him recognition. 

I desire to make that statement both on account of the fact 
that the gentleman from Alabama is entitled to it, and also 
because of the fact that I think the Rxcorp ought to be clear 
as to what the Chairman holds in regard to the conduct of 
debate on amendments offered in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendment the bill 
(H. R. 2193) to anrend the act entitled “An act to prohibit the 
importation and use of opium for other than medicinal pur- 
poses,” approved February 9, 1909, in which the concurrence of 
the House of Representatives was requested. 

The message also announced that the Vice President had 
appointed Mr. Jones of Washington and Mr. Hargis members 
of the joint select committee on the part of the Senate, as pro- 
vided for in the act of February 16, 1889, as amended by the 
act of March 2, 1895, entitled “An act to authorize and pro- 
vide for the disposition of useless papers in the executive de- 
partments,” for the disposition of useless papers in the Treasury 
Department. 

POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the Post Offiee appropriation bill, and ask unanimous consent 
that the statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
calls up the conference report on the bill H. R. 9859, the title 
of which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Conference report to accompany the bill (H. R. 9859) making appro- 

riations for the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending 
ioe 30, 1923, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
asks unanimous consent that the statement may be read in lieu 
of the report. Is there objection? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, for the moment I would 
like to reserve all points of order on the report. I do not ex- 
pect to make them, but I understand they should be reserved 
before the reading of the statement. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is correct. The 
gentleman from Minnesota reserves all points of order on the 
conference report. The request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Stur is to have the statement read in lieu of the 
report. Without objection, the statement will be read. ê 

There was no objection. 

The statement accompanying the conference report was read. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9859) making appropriations for the Post Office Department for 


the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
0 and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
‘ollows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 12, 13, 
14, 18, 25, 35, 86, 44, 46, 50, 56, and 57. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 19, 23, 37, 39, 41, 43, 47, and 48; 
and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter stricken out by said amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “assistant superintendent, $2,750”; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 16, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $28,750”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 20: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 20, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“four hundred and seventy”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 21, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
Hia sum proposed insert “ $1,482,800”; and the Senate agree to 

e same, 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to tħe amendment of the Senate numbered 22, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $1,545,800 ”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 24, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $424,500”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 26; That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 26, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert $101,000,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 27, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Omit the 
matter stricken out and inserted by said amendment; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert and“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 29, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of the 
sum proposed insert “ $4,765,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 80: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 30, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $4,000,000” ; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 31: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 31, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $11,750,000" ; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 38: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 33, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $725,000” ; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 34: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered $4, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $70,200,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 38: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 38, 
arid agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert $90,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 
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Amendment numbered 42: That the House reeede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 42, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert ‘‘ $1,300,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 45: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 45, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $1,000,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 49: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 49, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $2,150,000’; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 51: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 51, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $12,850,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 53: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 53, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed imsert “ $86,900,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. . 

The committee of conference have not agreed upon amend- 
ments numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11. 17, 32, 40, 52, 
54, 55, 58, 59, 60, and 61. 

C. B. Stemp, 
MARTIN B. MADDEN, 
> T. U. SISSON, 

Managers on the part of tħe House. 
CHARLES E. TOWNSEND; 
THOMAS STERLING, 
GEORGE H, Moses, 
Davin I. WALSH, 
E. S. BROUSSARD, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9859) making appropriations 
for the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1923, and for other purposes, submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon by 
the conference committee and submitted in the accompanying 
report: 

On Nos. 12, 13, 14, and 15: Provides for an additional assist- 
ant superintendent at $2,750 in the office of the First Assistant 
Postmaster General in lieu of an additional assistant superin- 
tendent at $3,000 as proposed by the Senate and a clerk in 
ebarge at $2,250 as proposed by the House. 

On No. 16: Corrects the totals for the office of the First As- 
sistant Postmaster General. i 

On No. 18: Strikes out the appropriation of $52,000, inserted by 
the Senate, for the rent of a building in the District of Colum- 
bia for the Division of Equipment and Supplies, and for gas, 
electric power, light, fuel, and expense of removal of such di- 
vision from. its present quarters. 

On No. 19: Appropriates $5,000 for he payment of cash re- 
wards for any invention or suggestion of improvement or 
economy in device, design, or process applicable to the Postal 
Service, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 20: Provides for 470 post-office inspectors instead of 
3 as proposed by the Senate, and 420, as proposed by the 

ouse. 

On Nos. 21 and 22: Corrects the totals for salaries in the 
office of the chief inspector. 

On No. 23: Provides that the appointment of additional in- 
spectors shall be made upon certification of the Civil Service 
Commission, as heretofore practiced, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 24: Appropriates $424,500 instead of $474,000, as 
proposed by the Senate, and $375,000, as proposed by the House, 
for traveling expenses of inspectors, inspectors in charge, the 
chief post-office inspector, and four clerks. 

On No. 25: Appropriates $43,000,000, as proposed by the 
House, instead of $43,300,000, as proposed by the Senate, for 
compensation to postmasters. 

On No. 26: Appropriates $101,000,000 instead of $103,000,000, 
as proposed by the Senate, and $100,000,000, as proposed by the 
House, for compensation to clerks and employees at first and 
second class post offices, including substitutes for clerks and 
employees absent without pay. 

On Nos. 27, 28, and 29: Appropriates $4,765,000 for com- 
pensation to watchmen, messengers, and laborers at the rates 


fixed by law instead of $4,999,600 for 986 at $1,350 each and 
2.530 at $1,450. each, as proposed by the Senate, and $4,530,000 
for 500 at $1,350 eaeh and 2,625 at $1,450 each, as preposed by 
the House. 

On No. 30: Appropriates $4,000,000 instead of $4,250,000, as 
proposed by the Senate, and $3,900,000, as proposed by the” 
House, for allowances to third-class post offices to cover the 
eost of clerical services. 

On No. 31: Appropriates $11,750,000 instead of $12,000,000, as 
proposed by the Senate, and $11,600,000, as proposed by the 
House, for rent, light, and fuel for first, second, and third class 
post offices, 

On No. 33: Appropriates $725,000 instead of $775,000, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, and $700,000, as proposed by the House, for 
miscellaneous items necessary and incidental to post offices of 
the first and second classes. 

On No. 34: Appropriates $70,200,000 instead of $70,500,000, as 
proposed by the Senate, and $70,000,000, as proposed by the 
House, for pay of letter carriers at offices already established, 
including substitutes for letter carriers absent without pay, 
City Delivery Service. 

On No. 35: Appropriates $1,500,000, as proposed by the House, 
instead of $1,300,000, as proposed by the Senate, for village 
delivery service. 

On No. 86: Appropriates $900,000 as proposed by the House, 
instead of $950,000 as proposed by the Senate, for car fare and 
bicycle allowance. 

On No. 37: Appropriates $7,000,000 as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $6,500,000 as proposed by the House, for mail-messen- 
ger service. 

On No. 38: Appropriates $90,000,000, instead of $93,000,000 as 
proposed by the Senate and $86,000,000 as propesed by the 
House, for inland transportation by railroad routes. 

On No. 39: Provides, as proposed by the Senate, that not 
ex $500,000 of the appropriation for inland transporta- 
tion by railroad reutes may be expended for mail-messenger 
service in lieu of payments to railroad companies for side and 
terminal service. 

On No. 41: Appropriates $44,580,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate instead of $43,600,000 as proposed by the House, for salaries 
in the Railway Mail Service. 

On No. 42: Appropriates 1,300,000, instead of $1,400,000 as 
proposed by the Senate and $1,200,000 as proposed by the House, 
for manufacture of adhesive postage stamps, special-delivery 
stamps, books of stamps, and for coiling of stamps. 

On No. 43: Appropriates $5,000,000 as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $4,500,000 as proposed by the House, for manufacture 
of stamped envelopes and newspaper wrappers. 

On No. 44: Appropriates $4,365,000 as proposed by the House, 
instead ef $4,500,000 as proposed by the Senate, for payment of 
limited indemnity for the injury or loss of pieces of domestic 
registered matter, insured and coliect-on-deliyery mail. 

On No. 45: Appropriates $1,000,000, instead of $1,500,000 as 
proposed by the Senate and $900,000 as proposed by the House, 
for miscellaneous equipment and supplies, office of the Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster General. - : 

On No. 46: Strikes out the language, inserted by the Senate, 
providing that not exceeding $500,000 of the appropriation for 
miscellaneous equipment and supplies, office of the Fourth As- 
sistant Postmaster General, shall be available for the purchase 
and shipment of post-office equipment for use at first, second, 
and third class post offices, Í 

On No. 47: Appropriates $376,500, as proposed by the Senate, ' 
instead of $350,000, as proposed by the House, for rental, pur- 
chase, exchange, and repair of canceling machines, ete. | 

On No. 48: Provides, as proposed by the Senate, that not ex- 
ceeding $26,500 of the appropriation for rental, purchase, ex- 
change, and repair of eanceling machines, ete., office of the. 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, shall be expended for, 
completing the purchase and installation of one letter-distribut- : 
ing machine, if upon test such machine is found by the Post- 
master General to be satisfactory and efficient, and for no 
other purpose. b į 

On No. 49: Appropriates $2,150,000, instead of $3,050,000 as 
proposed by the Senate and $2,050,000 as proposed by the 
House, for the purchase, manufacture, and repair of mail 
bags. ete. { 

On No. 50: Strikes ont the language, inserted by the Senate, 
providing that $1,000,000 of the appropriation for the purchase, 
manufacture, and repair of mail bags, ete, may be used for 
the purchase of canvas from the Atlanta Penitentiary. 

On No. 51: Apprepriates $12,850,000, instead of $12,950,000 
as proposed by the Senate and $12,750,000 as proposed by the 
House, for inland transportation by star routes (excepting 
serviee in Alaska), including temporary service to newly estab- 
lished offices. 
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On No. 53: Appropriates $86,900,000, instead of $87,185,000 
as proposed by the Senate and $86,800,000 as proposed by the 
House, for pay of rural carriers, substitutes for rural carriers 
on annual and sick leaves, clerks in charge of rural stations, 
and tolls and ferriage, Rural Delivery Service, and for the 
incidental expenses thereof. 

On No, 56: Strikes out section 4, proposed by the Senate, 
amending the act of June 5, 1920, classifying postal employees. 

On No. 57: Strikes out section 5, inserted by the Senate, 
providing that no part of the moneys appropriated or made 
available by this act shall be used or expended for the pur- 
chase, acquirement, or repair of any commodity, article, or 
thing which, at the time of the proposed purchase, acquire- 
ment, or repair can be manufactured, produced, or repaired at 
the nearest available Government arsenal or navy yard of the 
United States for a sum less than it can be purchased, ac- 
quired, or repaired otherwise. 

The committee of conference did not agree upon the follow- 
ing amendments of the Senate: 

On No. 1: Providing for 126 clerks at $1,800 each in the office 
of the Postmaster General, instead of 118 clerks at $1,800, as 
proposed by the House. 

On No. 2: Providing for 86 clerks at $1,400 each in the office 
of the Postmaster General, instead of 78 clerks at $1,400, as 
proposed by the House. 

On Nos. 3, 4, and 5: Providing for two assistant map mounters 
at $1,000 each, instead of one assistant map mounter at $1,000, 
as proposed by the House. 

On Nos. 6 and 7: Providing for three carpenters at $1,200 
each, instead of one carpenter at $1,200, as proposed by the 
House. 

On Nos. 8 and 9: Providing for three painters at $1,000 each, 
instead of one painter at $1,000, as proposed by the House. 

On No. 10: Providing for six chauffeurs at $1,000 each. 

On Nos. 11 and 17: Correcting the totals for the office of the 
Postmaster General and First Assistant Postmaster General. 

On No. 82: Providing that the Postmaster General may use 
not exceeding $10,000 of the appropriation for rent, light, and 
fuel for first, second, and third class post offices, for adjusting 
claims arising under section 1 of the act approved March 3, 
1885, and providing further, that hereafter a lease shall not 
cease or terminate when a post office can be moved into a 
Government building unless the Postmaster General deems it to 
be in the interest of the public service. 

On No. 40: Providing an appropriation of $1,900,000 for the 
operation and maintenance of airplane mail service between 
New York, N. Y. and San Francisco, Calif., via Chicago, III., 
and Omaha, Nebr., including necessary incidental expenses 
and employment of necessary personnel. 

On No. 52: Providing that the Postmaster General be au- 
thorized and directed to ascertain conditions arising from con- 
tracts in the star-route, screen-wagon, and other vehicle service 
entered into prior to January 1, 1918, with a view to determin- 
ing whether any adjustment should be made in the compensa- 
tion for the fiscal years ended June 30, 1918, June 30, 1919, 
June 30, 1920, and June 30, 1921, and make a report of his find- 
ings to the Congress not later than the first Monday in Decem- 
ber, 1922. 

On No. 54: Providing that the joint commission authorized 
under section 6 of the act approved April 24, 1920, be continued 
until June 30, 1923, to complete the investigation and to pre- 
pare a detailed report containing a summary of its findings 
thereof, and such recommendations as to legislation as it may 
deem proper; and providing further, that said commission shall 
not expend a greater sum than $125,000 during the fiscal year 
1923. 

On No. 55: Providing that the paragraph of the act entitled 
“An act to reclassify postmasters and employees of the Postal 
Service and readjust their salaries and compensation on an 
equitable basis,“ - approved June 5, 1920, providing for leaves of 
absence, be amended to read as follows: 

“ Hereafter employees in the Postal Service shall be granted 
15 days’ leave of absence with pay, exclusive of Sundays and 
holidays, each fiscal year, and sick leave with pay at the rate 
of 10 days a year, exclusive of Sundays and holidays, to be 
cumulative for a period of three years, but no sick leave with 
pay in excess of 30 days shall be granted during any three con- 
secutive years, Sick leave shall be granted only upon satis- 
factory evidence of illness, and if more than two days the 
application therefor shall be accompanied by a physician's cer- 
tificate.” 6 

On No. 58: Providing an appropriation and authorizations 
for appropriations for Federal aid in road construction. 

On No. 59: Providing an appropriation of $513,911.50 for the 
transmission of mail by preumatic tubes in the city of New 
York, including the borough of Brooklyn of the city of New York. 
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On No. 60: Providing an amendment to the act making 
appropriations for the service of the Post Office Department for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, and for other purposes, 
approved March 1, 1921, which amends the act to reclassify 
postmasters and employees of the Postal Service and readjust 
their salaries and compensation on an equitable basis, approved 
June 5, 1920, extending the provisions of that act to such postal 
employees and substitute postal employees who were in the 
Postal Service on October 1, 1920. 

On No. 61: Corrects the section number. 

O. B. SLEMP, 
Martin B. MADDEN, 
T. U. Sisson, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. STEENERSON] bas reserved points of order on the 
conference report. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SLEMP] 
is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. ROSSDALE. Mr. Speaker, is the presentation of this 
matter to be confined to one hour? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Vir- 
ginia has an hour. 

Mr. ROSSDALE. I have an item which I wish to present, 

Mr. SLEMP. The discussion of the item that the gentleman 
is interested in will come later. 

Mr. MADDEN, What does the gentleman desire to present? 

Mr. ROSSDALE. The tube item. 

Mr. MADDEN. That will come up after the conference 
report is disposed of. : 2 

Mr. ROSSDALE. Is it to have only an hour altogether? 

Mr. MADDEN. We do not have anything to do with setting 
the time. The rules of the House set the time. The gentleman 
will have an opportunity to be heard later. This will not be 
reached until after the conference report is disposed of. 

Mr. STEENERSON. This is not a part of the conference re- 
port. The item the gentleman refers to will come up as a 
separate proposition after the conference report is disposed of. 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, on the part of the conferees of 
the House I beg to make the following statement regarding the 
results of the conference between the House and Senate on the 
Post Office appropriation bill. 

The bill as passed by the House carried an appropriation of 
$554,264,375. The bill as passed by the Senate carried an ap- 
propriation of $623,773,536.50, an increase of $69,309,161.50, of 
which, however, $50,000,000 was for roads, leaving a net in- 
crease of $19,309,161.50 for postal facilities over the amount 
fixed by the House. There was only one House item decreased 
in the Senate bill, that being the item of village delivery, but 
the Senate conferees receded on that and the House provision 
for village delivery is retained. 

The bill as agreed to by the conferees carries an appropria- 
tion of $564,719,625, an increase of $10,455,250 over the House 
bill, made up as follows: 


Office of Second Assistant Postmaster General $5, 480, 000 
Sia as NERS Se PS TS a oR 1, 900, 000 
AGditional clerk hire EEA —— , 000, 000 
Stamped envelopes — 500, 000 
RAN Sa —. ee 100, 000 
Watchmen, messengers, and laborers ve 35, 000 
Increase in allowances to third-class offices__ z, 100, 000 
Increase in rent, fuel, and lights 150, 000 
Pay of letter carriers 200, 000 
Increase in star routes__ 100, 000 
Pay of rural carrier 100, 600 
Expenses of joint commission... 125, 000 
Pete CAET osc S ³ AAA A ee 9, 990, 000 


The balance of $465,250 is composed of a number of small 
items, general adjustments between the attitude of the House 
and the Senate. p 

Now, as to the Second Assistant Postmaster General's item 
of $5,480,000 increase, I want to say to the gentlemen of the 
House that the item carried in the bill as it passed the House 
was $86,000,000 for this service. That was the amount fixed 
by the Second Assistant Postmaster General specifically as the 
amount necessary to pay for railway mail transportation. 
After the tragic death of the Second Assistant Postmaster 
General it was some little time before the vacancy was filled 
and another Second Assistant appointed. Meantime the postal 
receipts have shown a very remarkable increase. The increase 
in the various months ranged from 4 per cent to 7.4 per cent. 
The increase in the postal receipts for the month of April, 
1922, over April, 1921, is 7.4 per cent. The annual expenditure 
that is being made on that item now is at the rate of $90,000,000. 
The Post Office Department think that perhaps they will need 
that amount, $90,000,000, on account of the increased postal 
business, as now evidenced by the monthly increase in business, 
and conferees accepted the $90,000,000 instead of the $86,000,000 


1922. 
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originally stated, though the present Second Assistant Post- 
master General states that he will make every effort to bring 
the amount down to the House figures of $86,000,000, That 
accounts for $4,000,000 of the $5,480,000 increase. The sum of 
$980,000 is accounted for by the correction of a mistake made 
in the original estimate by the Post Office Department, they 
having asked for a certain sum for railway mail pay before 
they had the number of men absolutely on the list, and the 
$980,000 corrects that mistake. 

The sum of $500,000 is for mail messenger service to take the 
place of service carried on by the railroads. 

These increases were requested by the postal officials with- 
out knowledge of the subject. The Second Assistant states the 
additional amount that will be needed in order to avoid incur- 
ring a deficit next year. 

The items for clerk hire were increased $1,000,000. The 
House carries an appropriation of $100,000,000. The Senate 
asked for $103,000,000, so we compromised by adding $1,000,000, 
or a 1 per cent increase. * 

Similarly the other items can be explained. I may add in 
that connection that the department is entering into a very 
thorough investigation of the clerk situation in the country as 
well as of other branches of the department, and we are con- 
fident that the administration of this great department will 
meet the needs of the public service and also the demands of 
the taxpayers for economy. 

The conferees are in disagreement as to various items men- 
tioned in the statement. The bill carries an increase of 50 
post-office inspectors. We have now 420 post-office inspectors. 
The department made a request for 100 additional inspectors. 
We felt, and I think the department rather agrees with us, that 
aid can not absorb more than 50 post-office inspectors at this 

me. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. At some time before the gentleman con- 
cludes I would like to inquire as to some of the amendments 
that have been agreed to, but I do not wish to disturb the gen- 
tleman at this time. I wish him to conclude his statement. 

Mr. SLEMP. I shall be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. At the conclusion of the gentleman’s 
statement. 

Mr. SLEMP. There is no doubt that the work to be done 
by the post-office inspectors has greatly increased iif recent 
years. In the Postal Service there are 320,000 employees. 
There are over 50,000 post offices. Complaints of various 
kinds reaching the department from all over the country liter- 
ally run into the hundreds of thousands, and all of these com- 
plaints are looked after, and this entire personnel of 320,000 
employees, with 50,000 post offices, are to be looked after by the 
small number of 420 men. I dare say it is the smallest per- 
sonnel, considering the range and extent of its activities, of 
any force in any department of the Government. I have no 
doubt that we Members of the House add greatly to the work 
of the inspectors. When we do not know a situation just as 
we think we ought to, we ask for an inspector, and away he 
goes to make a report. 

We find that there are over 45,000 cases before the Post 
Office Department now uninvestigated, and the department 
states that it would require the entire force of 420 men which 
We now have about nine months to clean up the arrears with- 
out making any provision for new investigations. 

There were various items of legislation adopted by the Sen- 
ate, most of which have been considered by the Post Office 
Committee of the House and the Senate, and I will yield later 
to the distinguished chairman of the committee to have him 
explain those items. Briefly, the items of legislation are, first, 
the appropriation of $1,900,000 for the Air Service which was 
requested by the Postmaster General, and the service has 
demonstrated beyond a doubt that the transportation can be 
carried on through the year with a little Ioss of life. These 
legislative items will be brought up later, and the same with 
respect to the pneumatic tubes and the road situation. 

In reviewing the road situation as a benefit to good roads 
the House will have to decide whether they wish this com- 
mittee to carry on the roads proposition as between the House 
and the Senate, I think the matter has been handed over to 
the chairman of the Good Roads Committee for such recom- 
mendation as he wishes. I will now yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to inquire the purpose of Senate 
amendment 39, in which the House recedes, providing not ex- 
ceeding $500,000 of the railway transportation item may be 
expended for mail messenger service in lieu of the payment to 
the railroad company. 


Mr. SLEMP. The Post Office Department has started to re- 
place the delivery service by railroads wherever it is possible 
to do it at less expense. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Is this for the purpose of relieving the 
railroads of the burden of the obligation ef transferring the 
mail where the station is located within a quarter of a mile 
of the post office? 

Mr. SLEMP. No: 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman will yield to me. 

Mr. SLEMP. I yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. In the consideration of this matter it was 
demonstrated beyond question that a large saving could be 
made by letting it to private contractors. It does not relieve 
the railroad of any responsibility they are called on to assume 
under the law. There are cases where this side service is left 
to the railroad, companies where they have to go beyond a cer- 
tain distance. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Where we pay additional compensation to 
the railroads Yor their service. 

Mr. MADDEN. They are letting the contracts at a very 
much lower rate, I think, than the railroads are willing to 
continue it, and they say they will save $750,000 a year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Are these contracts which the department 
is contemplating to enter into a four years’ contract or annual 
contract? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know about that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So far as the messenger service is con- 
cerned, as a general proposition it is a four years’ contract. I 
coer know whether this would be an annual or four-year con- 

act. 

Mr. SLEMP: I may add further to what the gentleman has 
said, that the Post Office Department has worked out the propo- 
sition by which they expect to make an allowance for the 
postmaster so that the postmaster can deliver this at a less 
rate, 

Mr. STAFFORD. The statement of the gentleman from Mli- 
nois is quite a surprise in saying that the department can 
enter into a contract cheaper than a private employer can. The 
gentleman has made the statement, but the general rule does 
not support that position. Usually the Government has to pay 
much more by reason of the red tape, and so forth, than would 
a private employer. That is axiomatic. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am giving you what the Post Office De- 
partment says. They say by giving permission to extend the 
contract service to private contractors, instead of the rail 
road, they will be able to let the contracts at a very much 
lower rate than they pay the railroads for carrying the mail 
on the side service, and that they will save $750,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman has had a large experience 
in awarding contracts and in observing contracts awarded by 
the Government. I think he will agree that usually private 
contractors are better situated and get better contracts than the 
Government can, 

Mr. STEENERSON. Will the gentleman yield? I will say, 
at the request of the department the Post Office Committee 
held hearings on this very item. I do not know whether the 
gentleman has got clearly in his mind what the item means. 
Under the space plan law the railroad companies furnish this 


service, and the Interstate Commerce Commission, when the 


question of rates came up, decided that they were entitled to 
additional pay, and I think it was about a million dollars a 
year. Since that time the railroads have performed the service, 
and the pay is included in the railway mail appropriation. 
Now, the department has asked for this legislation because 
they believe they can employ this messenger service between 
the depot and the post office for less than the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has allowed the railway companies, and I 
have a letter on that subject written to the secretary of the 
joint commission by Mr. Stewart, which I would like to have 
inserted in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minne- 
sota asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp by printing a letter. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 

Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 


Spectat ASSISTANT To THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, May 11, 1922. 
C. RIEDESBL, 


Wave ary Post Office and Post Roads Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
My Dran Mr. Riepeset: Herewith find copy of the Interstate Com- 
Rail Mail 


merce Commission report and decision in the way 
Lou will note the order follows page 120, and the act of i916 is found 


on page 81 and following. 


Mr. 
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86 you will find the provision in the “act of 1916 to the 


On ge 
effect Phat the existing law for the determination of mail pay, except 
as modified by the act, shall continue in effect until the commission 


shall make its finding. 
85 a provision that the carriers are re- 


You will also find on e 
quired to transport the an in the manner, under the conditions, and 


with the services prescribed by the Postmaster General. 

Before the act of 1916 and during its effectiveness prior to the 
decision of the commission side and terminal service was required of 
the railroad companies under the Postal Laws and Regulations. 
sec, 1846, 1913 edition.). This requirement was never changed, the 
railroads performing the service as so provided. For this service they 
were not 8 fically compensated in addition to their regular Boat prior 
to the decision of the commission, but this service was 19 red as a 

rt of the service for which they were regularly paid. is service 
s such a service as the act of 1916 provided in the sections to which 
I have referred you as continuing in effect until the commission might 
make its findings and as a condition or service prescribed by the Post- 
master General and required of the railroad companies, 

When the case was before the commission both the department and 
the railroads were agreeable to a separation of this service and a 
statement of specific pay therefor. The railroads were not given 
additional pay, but were given the pay for this specific service and 
INAR not included in the service for which the regular line pay was 
1 Sincerely yours, s 

JOSEPH STEWART. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield further? I wish 
to call the gentleman’s attention to Senate amendment 48, pro- 
viding for the purchase of a letter-distributing machine, at a 
cost not to exceed $26,500. 

My attention has never been heretofore called to any ma- 
chine providing for letter distribution. Will the gentleman give 
the House some idea of what is the purpose of this machine? 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, a contract was entered into for 
the purchase of the machine back in about 1909, and the people 
who made this machine have spent about $300,000 in endeavor- 
ing to perfect it. I have not personally seen the machine, but 
I am told that it consists of a long table about 4 feet wide and 
20 or 25 feet long, with various hands and arms, with a key- 
board and wire attachments. You press a button and a hand 
reaches out and picks up a letter and deposits it in the Mil- 
waukee box or the Chicago box. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the hand read the writing when it 
picks up the letter? 

Mr. SLEMP. Oh, no. The man who operates the keyboard is 
the one who operates the hand, 

Mr. STAFFORD. One might possibly think it was some 
sort of a finger-print device. 

Mr. SLEMP. I suppose one would have to use the fingers, 
but the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, who is very 
much interested in trying out the machine as a matter of ex- 
periment, states that if a number of them are purchased, and 
it works out correctly, thousands of clerks may be saved. It 
is a labor-saving device in the interest of economy. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes, 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from Virginia said something 
in his statement about the village delivery, and I did not un- 
derstand just exactly what the statement was. 

Mr. SLEMP. What I said was that the Senate passed the 
bill, cutting out the $200,000 which was restored in the House, 
but the Senate conferees have receded, and so we have the 
House provision. : 

Mr. RANKIN. So that delivery will be continued for the 
next year. 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON]. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman begins 
will he yield to me to prefer a unanimous-consent request, as I 
have to leaye the city? My colleague, Mr. Rouse, who is not 
only a member of the Post Office and Post Roads Committee but 
is a member of the Joint Postal Commission, is unavoidably 
absent. Senate amendment No. 54 is in disagreement. That 
provides for the perpetuation of this commission at an expendi- 
ture of not to exceed $125,000 for the next year. 

Mr. STEENERSON. This is not to be taken out of my time, 
is it, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is, if the gentleman yields? 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that by unanimous con- 
sent the gentleman ask permission to extend the remarks of 
Mr. Rouss in the RECORD. 

Mr. SLEMP. I yield one minute to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. . 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of Mr. Rouse I 
ask unanimous consent that he be permitted to extend his 
remarks in the Rxconb by placing therein an itemized statement 
of expenditures of this joint commission, amounting to a little 
over $200,000. 

The SPEAKER prb tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
asks unanimous consent that his colleague, Mr. Rouse, be per- 
mitted to extend his remarks in the Recorp by placing therein 


an itemized statement of the expenditures of the Joint Postal 
Commission. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ; 

The statement of Mr. Rouse is as follows: 

Mr, ROUSE. Mr. Speaker, Senate amendment to the Post 
Office appropriation bill is as follows: 

Sec. 2. That the joint commission authorized under section 6 of the 
act approved 1 24. 1920, entitled “An act making appropriations for 
the service of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1921, and for other purposes,” is hereby continued until June 30, 
1923, to complete the investigation and to prepare a detailed report con- 
taining a summary of its findings théereef, and such recommendations as 
to legislation as it may deem proper: Provided, That the said commis- 
ae 1 . not expend a greater sum than 8125,000 during the fiscal 

If this entire appropriation of $125,000 is not denied, $100,000 
of it should be, leaving $25,000 to be used by the commission. 
This commission has spent from the date of its organization up 
to the Ist of March, this year, over $208,000, and since the ist 
of March I suppose it has spent $10,000 additional. 

It has always been my opinion that the commission was 
created for one purpose only, and that for the reestablishment 
of the old, obsolete, inadequate, rusty, worn-out pneumatic tubes. 
A majority of the commission has recommended the reestablish- 
ment of the tubes, and that work is now completed. The com- 
mission now undertakes to suggest an investigation by post- 
office officials of the cost of handling certain classes of mail. 
This work is under the direct supervision of Mr. Joseph Stewart, 
who was Second Assistant Postmaster General during the ad- 
ministration of President Taft. Mr. Stewart is the special 
attorney for the Post Office Department and has held this posi- 
tion since he ceased to function as Second Assistant Postmaster 
General. No man is better qualified to do this work than 
General Stewart. He has every means at his command, The 
Postmaster General can assign to him the entire inspection serv- 
ice to assist in this work and any number of post-office em- 
ployees. The post-office inspectors can furnish more informa- 
tion regarding this subject than can be obtained from all of the 
engineers in the country. It is my opinion that this appropria- 
tion is not needed and that the entire amount should be denied. 
In order to show the House and the country where over $208,000 
has been spent, I present an itemized account of the expendi- 
tures up to the Ist of March of this year, This statement is 
furnished me by Senator TowNnseEnp, the chairman of the com- 
mission: 


Hon. A. B. Rovss, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dzar Mr. Rouse: Complying with your request, I have had the sec- 
retary of the joint commission prepare an itemized statement of the dis- 
bursements ofthe commission from the date of Its organization, May 15, 
1920, to March 1, 1922. This covers the entire life of the commission 
to the 1st of the present month. 

As you know, we now have only two engineers employed with the 

t-office officials in making an ascertainment of cost of ‘all classes of 
mail. It is my purpose within the next month or two to reduce this 
to one engineer, if the commission agrees with me. 
Very truly yours, 


MARCH 23, 1922. 


CHAs. E. TOWNSEND, 
RECAPITULATION. 


May 17, 1920, to July 1, 1920, expenses from $10,000 ap- 
pro riation : 
PO Na ek ys phe et | ap a $967.15 
Quarter covering period July, August, and September, 
% 0 AAA erties Mth eis ead ode 3. O75. 26 
Quarter covering period October, November, and 
December, 1920: 
TTT 82, 970. 34 
October and November, as per contract: 
c eae ecnn ae 11, 039. 38 
December, as per contract: 
0 —Z—— ote cid tained wha 7,932.95 
— 21, 942. 67 
axe ives period January, February, and 
Cinn re ea en eran a 2, 710. 40 
N S E PDE A EE EE A EEN PENS 61, 016. 37 
63, 726. 83 
Quarter covering period April, May, and June, 
1921: : 
COMIN GRIONE a a a aa 8, 351, 62 
C be cee Son een a Sera ED 47, 128. 37 
——̃ 55,79. 99 
Quarter covering period Julx, August, and Sep- 
tember, 1921: 
Commissio EE ID) APEA EE AE E AA uae gy 2 
n Dn ewes awe Sesame maeemesenae  OU,y 0. 
. 40, 886. 04 
Quarter covenag period October, November, and 
December, 1921: $ 
CO i an a ee ant Aer = 
, — 2 — —ꝛ —„—ũ 222 , 5 
3 15, 794. 28 
Period covering January and February, 1922: 
cea ees 2, 
D re 
N 6, 697. 78 
err e ana a S DaS 208, 570. 00 
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Cash disbursements. 


1920. 
June 15 Check No. 1, secretary, New York i ya June 10-12, inclusive. PASOP, $44.69 
14 | Check No. 2, secretary, $10,000 bond ETAF, 13. 50 
15 | Check we: 3, secretary, May N. Jus 290. 00 
15 | Check No. 4, assistant secretary, June 125. 00 
21 | Check No. 1 une 24, secretary. . 40. 84 
25 Check No, 6, New York meeting, June 24, I. C. Wade. PS r e 64. 72 
— Check No. 7, New York meeting, June 24, secretary, 9 3 — 
5 
30 Check 150. 00 
30 Check No. 15 „ i 125. 09 
July 3 Check No. u, New York meeting, June 24, 32. 50 
ee CA T O N T thes 15 
Juy 9 Jackson, Mich., and New York trip (secretary) 106. 59 
9 9 copies Postal Power o! “genie 9.00 
9 9 al 11.25 
17 125. 00 
26 14.58 
aL 125. 00 
31 300. 00 
aL 200. 00 48. 84 
Aug. 4 22,00 . 22. 22.60 
7 33. 97 33.97 
l4 125. 00 125. 09 
23 106.35 |. 106. 35 
2 16.61 16. 61 
25 17.70 |. 17.70 
2% 45. 99 45,99 
30 170.00 170.00 
30 | Check No. 17, 56.35 58. 35 
30 | Check No. 18, Bricht G 27.57 27.57 
30 | Check No. 19, Steenerson nage 82. 54 82. 54 
31 | Check No. 20, assistant 5 125.00 125. 00 
31 | Check No. 21, secreta: 300. 00 300. 00 
31 | Check No. 22, 
505, 30 305. 30 
Sept. 9 21. 88 |. 21.88 
13 No. ner a B45 |. 8.45 
13 | Check No. See trip to New York and ee oe 
ip to} — or ` 
500. 00 137. 08 
20 BPC Wade Chicago ip Aug York, Sept. 15-20)...... 50. 70 50. 70 
20 Chock Ne. Fy I.C e (Chicago trip, Aug. 80 . 129. 81 
30 Check No, 29, 2,19 
30 | Check No. 30, —.——— N ge Sept. 15-30.. 
20 Check No. 31, secretary, Sept. 1-30 
1Stenographic work, $1.50; books, $7.96. 8 
Bank reconciliation as of September 20, 1920. 
Cee eee 
$129. 81 
3 2. 10 
125. 09 
300. 00 
Original d 10, 000, 09 8 5 
PPP 3 3 )%%%%ͤ; ũ 9öb: T.. 
Deposits . qukkier CCC / Vd / SE EO NaC A BOE EY 907. 49 
10, 907. 49 


1920, 
Oct. 2| Check No. 82, secretary and assistant secretary, New York trip oa or- 
ganize engineers, Oct. 12-20, inciusive........... — $117. 82 
15 | Check No, 33, assistant secretary, salary, Oct. 1-15. 125, 00 
20 Cheek No, 34, Commodore ot, New INE Ce and 
secretary, Oek. 12-0 a SO 110. 40 110. 40 
25 | Check No. 35, New York trip, seoreiary, Oct inclusive. : 500. 00 43. 86 
26 Check No. 36, C. & P. T ren R% aner oaile „ 8.55 8.55 
30 | Check No. 37, 8 Hotel, Ne New Tork, Oct. 26-30, secretary 41.35 41.35 
30 | Check No. 38, assistant secretary. Oct. 18-31 S 125, 00 125,09 
30 | Check No. 39, secretary, salary, Oct. I- . . . 300, 00 300. 09 
Nov. 1 Check No. 40, secretary, Chicago, Detroit, Jackson, and New York trip, 
z d s AA 700. 00 173. 55 
9 Cheek ‘No. 41, secretary (La Salle Hotel 8 45, 02 45. 02 
13 | Check No. 33 Pennsylvania , New 17.35 17.35 
15 | Check No. i assistant pain Neca er 4-15... 125, 00 125. 00 
23 | Check No, 44, Funk & Wagnalls, 5 copies «U. 8. P.O. e 2.50 
24 Check No. 45, secretary, New York trip, Nov. 20-29, 500.00 | 65.90 
work, 
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Cash disbursements—Continued. 


1920, 
Nov. 15 


Cash disbursements ( December). 


Check No. 48, assistant Dec. 1-15, salary. ......... 

17 ——— Lh — secretary, 2 wip —. Fyi 8 Dec. 18, 19, 20. =] 

31 0. Hart phie wor) 
ts D Si, salary 


‘Carried forward to January, 1921. 


Services rendered by W. B. Richards & Co.,71 Broadway, New York, V. Y., October 11 to December 10, 1980, inclusive. 


DEVIE NEEE penne ager abe rainy 11-Dec. 10, 1920, inclusive, as per contraeettt . „. . s. 9 $10, 009. 00 
Nov. 1-Dece. 10, inclusive: 
FN acs dosiek ac dacndipeabsoccaucaspazee aaa AE TR T te Goat a ER Pe = 37.3 
.. — 17 7 


Services rendered by W. B. Richards & Co., December 11 to $1, 1920. 


oe bnenes nc docnesceswensedcccescebecesstenedscsecoess cveccbadcscusceseserecsscchescecresselscccnceesees $7,478.34 . . see 


... 


1921. 
Jan. 5 Paid by voucher No. 4 nꝛt:n S cubes se ltcsebedscebabacesnsvsions 
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Actual 
cost. 
1921. 

Jan. 1 Balance from check No. 49, brought forward $46. 92 $46. 92 
15 150. 00 150. 00 

25 1.75 1.75 

2 18. 02 18. 02 

31 150. 09 150.00 

31 350. 00 350. 00 

Feb. 15 150. 00 150.00 
28 150, 00 150. 00 

28 350. 00 350. 00 

Mar. 8 500. 00 26.90 59.79 
15 r 64.35 64. 35 

16 47.25 42.75 47.25 

16 A 43.85 37.35 43.85 

16 | Check No. 65 assistant secretary, M x — Sevens r cost aesepewe<ss 150. 00 

21 | Check No. 66 e oe Mar. 300. 00 41.35 77.31 

26 | Check No. 67, 5 Mar. 22-26, secretary.........---. 46. 62 35. 30 45.62 

29 | Check No. 68, F R. Barelay, New aoe 8 75 Mar. 22-25 28. 35 24. 10 28. 35 

31 Check No. 69, assistant 1 Mar. 15-31, salary... 150. 00 150.09 

31 Chock No. 70, secretary, Mar. 1 8 o 350. 00 
* 2,384. 21 


222 tepa aoS . 85 
„ 90 
12 3 ax 5 New ow York W. 4 rag 13-19 ing pr Pr 096 stop in Phila- BAS 
12 OEE No No. 74, I. Ab 8 Epa 48 1 E A E NS 86. 95 
19 | Check No. 75, secre van ne York, Apr. 13-19. 43.20 |. 
15 | Check No. 76, assistant § 150. 00 
19 Cheek No. TI, I. Wade, p h 18.00 
23 | Check No. 78, secretary, N 21.15 |. hi 21.15 
Check No. 79, John Gribbel, Philadeip 19. 27 ù 10.27 
30 | Check No. 80, assistant secre! SE OO ca T E AT N 150. 
30 | Check No. 81, F. R. Barclay, 71.15 4.25 90 71. 15 
30 | Check No. A pr. DOG) E S XT 350. 09 
May 5 Check No. S, E. 8. Post, W. 28. 39 20, 69 7.70 |. 283 
5 | Check No. 84, E. M W. 28.73 25. 38 3.35 28. 73 
5 | Check No. 85, J. J. Kiel » Wasi 30, 14 21. 04 9. 10 30.14 
5 Check No. 86, Charles Lu! 31.79 21. 29 10.50 |. 31.79 
5 | Check No. 82, Aber nin, W. trip, Ma 28, 34 20. 54 7.50 28.34 
5 Check No. 88, Continental Hotel, — G 5 4 
$ hd 0 ston e wena 33 14,20 8 140.20 140, 20 
0 c n „May 5. i 73. 98 
13 Check No. 90, mf trip, May 4 ce: 300. 00 31.05 63.31 
13 | Check No. 91, 1 Rela dental Spee sue Hage 13 20. 00 2. 00 
16 Ni ‘secretary 5 y 1-30, 150. 00 |. 150.00 
20 | Check No. 9, Hotel Pennsylvania, secret: ey 5 York trip, May 14-21. 44.99 44.99 
25 | Cheek No. 94, New York trip, secretary, May 25-J 300.00 72.35 
25 | Check No. 95, bond, May 25, 1921 13. 50 13.50 
25 | Check No. 96, Chesa & Potomae Telephone Co.. 12.30 12.30 
June 1 Check No. 97, Hotel Pennsylvania, secretary, New York trip, 
June 1 55.30 |. 55.30 
1| Chek No 98° 5 390.00 se 
eck No, 99, 350.00 
4 | Check No. 100, E A. Morris, 2 ori 125 24.91 24.91 
ME 5 =e 
eck No. 3 28.79 
Check No. 103, T. tee. 
Cc AN L Ae 8. 50 8.50 
10 Check. No. 104, secretary, New York trip, June 3 with committee. 1, 000, 00 173.15 
10 | Check No. 105, Chas. Lubin, committee hearing, Junc 27. 37.45 37.45 
11 | Check No, 106, MeG , committee 8 Ane 2-11. 73.08 73.03 
11 | Check No. 107, „committee June 2-11. eee 29. 56 29, 55 
11 | Check No. 108, Continental Hotel, MeGurty, 
SGP coo si ea olga NR ee tere WA SER NAN OUI AW oe athe ah . 221.92 
14 Check No. 109, A. W. Harmon, car fare New York, ong fee eia 4. 50 4.59 
15 | Check No. 110, National Blue Print Co. 1 Ltustration, by 60... 7.48 7.48 
15 Check No. 111, ers 5 Wa, June 115 150. 00 150. 00 
20 Check No. a roe naa or NSSE ST 8.00 8.09 
3 not oses, Washington to New York, June 15-17, eo 
FFF T0000 á 17.17 
2 ot oy 114, Newport Transfer Co., taxi com., June 5-16.. 205. 00] 265.00 }............ 25.09 
21 | Check No. 115, Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co.. C 13.20 
22 < counci! 355. 60 180. 50 355. 60 
2 24.14 2.50 |. 2414 
23 15.00 5.00 15,00 
24 3.50 1.00 3.50 
2⁴ 5.70 3,50 5.70 
25 AA PA ESA 142.00 
27 720.77 69. 78 683. 30 
28 24.32 22.75 |. 24.32 
29 8.00 
30 Check No. 125, assistant salary, 150.00 
30 | Check No. 125 8 salary, June 130 350. 00 
30 | Check No. 127, Chicago tri VVV 826. 82 
30 Check No 128, Hotel Con tal (McGurty and Firmin), June 2-30... II2. 5 112.51 
A E T E S P T T T 95. 30 
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Cash disbursemenis—-Continued. 
JULY 1 TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1921, INCLUSIVE. 


Item. Actual 
Date. ant 
tay Check N eee eee 2 X] 

— 0. ew une) . $152. 

5 15 | Check No. 130, assistant salary, July 1-15. ai! 

21 Check No. 131, La Salle Hotel, 0 446. 13 

25 Oheck No. 132, Ne 18.00 

25 | Check No. 133, M 136, 51 135. 51 

28 | Check No. 1H, J T.U 77.04 

28 | Check No. 135, P. A. Me 92.85 92. 85 

Aug. 1 Check No. 150. 00 150. 00 

1 | Cheek- No. 350.00 350, 09 

8 | Check No. 138, 500. 09 413.71 

8 | Cheek No. 139° Ohesapen 21. 40 21.40 

15 ‘No. AOD, FO PUEA ea ˙ . R, hs 159. 00 

22 32.65 32.65 

2 27. 96 ‘ 27.93 

2 500. 09 99. 61 

31 150.00 |. 150. 99 

31 350. 00 350. 00 

Sept. 1 8.62 9. 

1 15.90. 15.99 

6 800. 09 220, 81 

10 18.05 |. 18.05 

15 150.0 150. 09 

17 12,35 

19 48.18 

24 10.07 

20 74. 21 

30 150. 09 

30 21.94 

30 350. 00 

[=< 468 1,883. 88 8 00 


Actual balance in bank Sept. 30, 1902⁴ůi 22 ee cc eeecceccenencncoes VVV pares 98 8 3 , 7,918.20 
Cash disbursements, October 1 to December 31, 1981, inclusive. 


Actual 
Date. Item. 575 
t. 6 | Check No. 158, P. $42. 84 
me 6 |’ Cheek No. 159, John J. Kieley, 7 23.34 
6 | Check No. 160, Albert „Washington, hearing Sept. - 5 23.74 
Oct. 10 Check No. 161, Hotel Continental, McGurty, 59. 20 
11 | Check No. 162, dM. . 69. 97 
12 | Check No. 163, C. P. Scheel, Post Office 81.65 
14 | Check No. 164, 3 Donn vocnpevacsscesacetpaces 293. 10 
15 Check No. 165, secretary, services, Oct. I-15. 150. 00 
20 Check No. 166, 

PA Bory TTT 7.55 
Nov. 1 — No- 185 assistant secretary, —.— Oct. 15-3 150. 00 
1 5 services, October. 350. 00 
12 Cheek No io Smith iow York and Philadlp 148.75 
14 Check Ni „New Yi Philadel 359. 63 
15 | Check No. 12. Se 150. 09 
25 | Check No. 172, P. A. Medurty, account aot Beane Mein beet 13. 90 
25 | Check No. 173, P. A. MeGurty, accoun Philadelphia tubes. 54. 83 
26 | Check No. 174, John J. Ki account Brooklyn 7.10 
29 | Check No. 175, Pennsylvania Hotel, Nov. 22- 97.05 
30 | Check No. 176, E. V. mith, map of Philadelphia 22,00 
30 | Check No. 177, assistant secretary, services, 150. 00 
30 Check No. 178, secretary, Novi 350. 09 
Dec. 6 Check No. 179, W. E. aroge, 2.09 
13 | Check No. 180, secretary, New York trip 69, 19 
15 | Check No. 18t, assistant secretary, . 150. 00 
21 Check No 182, A. Firmin, account Philadelphia. 15. 18 
21 | Check No. 183, P. A. SERR New York-to Detfoit- 113.67 
Dec, 21 | Check No. 184, , Dec. 15-31 150.00 
21 | Check No. 185, secretary, 350,00 
23 | Check No. 188, ye — 254.65 

24 Check No. 187, peake 
November 7.85 
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Recapitulation of vouchers, January to December, 1921, inclusive. 


W.B. Richards & Co., services, 


Smith & Hulse, reporting 77 pages (7 copies) 
W. B. Richards d Co., Serie 72 


3, 4 (20 copies) 


January, 10211. —— * ... 


58 
855 
z3 


rf 


3 


», 


Cash disbursements, January 1, 1982,10 February 28, 1922, inclusive. 


Š to and Philadelphia, Jan. 10-18.. 
23 | Check No. 194, A. Firmin, elphia trip, Jan. 17-18. 


Feb. $ 


45 | Check No. 202, assistant secretary, sa Fe. 1-15.... 
14 | Check No. 203, A. Firmin, Wagen Hee o 
oe ivor Steenerson, New 
OMEN Fs os oon be sdataty T OSO T E NIET OSE TTA 
17 | Check No. 205, EA wets ct Washington m - 

Continental Hotel, McGurty, Kiely, Lubin 
207, C. Lubin, Washington m 
burty, W. 
ashington meoting, E 
secretary, salary, Feb. 15-28 
28 | Cheok No. 211, secretary, salary, Feb. 12 3 


Bervices for January, 1922... . 
Services for February, 1922..... 


Subsist- 
Total. ence 


Transpor- 
tation. 


Hes PSE SFA SR 
er BBS AZ FBASERAR 


EEREN 


SSS SSS SSSRKSSSACHESESSE 


E| SEStssse ssassssdsskgsssse 


3| Byers 


— ä eee ere errr eter rer 22 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the con- 
ference report. Before it comes to a vote I should like to ex- 
plain the anomalous situation which exists between the two 
Houses on account of the rules that have heretofore been 
adopted. The Committee on Appropriations of the House has 
jurisdiction of all appropriation bills, including the Post Office 
appropriation bill. That committee appoints a subcommittee 
of three to do the work. The Senate has adopted a rule that 
when the Post Offiee appropriation bill comes up for considera- 
tion three members of the Senate Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads shall be ex officio members of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and there is a like rule in respect to other appro- 
priation bills. These three members took charge of the whole 
work of preparing the appropriation bill for the Post Office 
Department, and under the rules they have to appoint members 
of the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads of the Senate 
on the conference committee. In this case the Senate appointed 
five members of the Post Offices and Post Roads Committee of 
the Senate as conferees, whereas the House conferees consist of 
this subcommittee of three members. It has long been the prin- 
ciple underlying the rules of this House that there shall not be 
legislation on appropriation bills. Therefore, we have the rule 


now considered purely appropriating items. 


that legislation is subject to a point of order, the theory being 
that so-called riders on appropriation bills are conducive to poor 
legislation. Practice, however, demonstrates that it is abso- 
lutely impossible to keep all legislation out of appropriation 
bills, because in a great many instances the appropriation and 
the limitation on the appropriation and the object for which it 
is to be used are so closely interwoven that they can not be 
separated. If we were to construe the rule strictly, we would 
exclude a great many items in this conference report that are 
I call attention to 
this fact, especially for the reason that the subcommittee on 
this bill, headed by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Strap! 
and the chairman of the committee [Mr. Mabbkx ]., were courte- 
ous enough to call the attention of the House Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads to the fact that the Senate had in- 
eluded a large number of legislative items in the appropriation 
bill, and on these legislative items they profess that they were 
not sufficiently adyised and thought the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads of the House might have some ideas that 
would be of value to them in dealing with the matter. They 
expressed the desire that these legislative items put on the ap- 
propriation bill by the Senate should be considered by my com- 
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mittee. I called the committee together, consisting of 21 mem- 
bers, and we had more than a quorum there at these various 
meetings considering these items. We held hearings. We 
called the department officials up to explain the legislative 
items, and in many cases we found that the department had 
presented them to the Senate committee because of the emer- 
gency that had recently arisen. 

I questioned them as to why they did not bring these legisla- 
tive items before the House Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, so that we could prepare a bill and put it through 
Congress, and in most cases they explained that it was an emer- 
gency, and they went before the Senate committee and asked 
for appropriations which embraced these legislative provisions. 
In some instances the legislative part of it was so closely inter- 
woven with the appropriating part that it was practically im- 
possible to separate them. 

For instance, here is an item usually carried for clerk hire, 
but the fact is that they needed chauffeurs. They had no au- 
thority to employ chauffeurs, so they asked for legislation 
that would do away with the detail of clerks for ehauffeurs, 
because they can hire chauffeurs cheaper than the highly 
trained and skilled clerks in this item, and instead of paying 
clerks they could thus pay chauffeurs. Well, it is perfectly 
proper, and the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads have 
no objection to it and recommend it be adopted, but it shows 
how closely the appropriating part of an item and the legislative 
part are interwoven. There are several of those cases that 
have been included in the conference report. There are some 
that are of doubtful nature—for instance, amendments num- 
bered 19, 23, and 46. But, as I have already stated, it is not 
my desire or the desire of the Post Office Committee to object 
to those. However, I may say there is a very serious question 
whether they should not have been brought before the House 
like these other legislative items, so the House would be given 
an opportunity to vote them up or down as independent proposi- 
tions. As it is now, they are included in the conference report, 
and if the point of order is made and sustained to one it would 
send the whole report back again; but, inasmuch as my com- 
mittee has approved, we do not want to take that course, but 
in justice to the rights of the House I thought it was my duty 
to explain that hereafter they ought to be more careful in in- 
cluding in a conference report things which Rule XXI forbid. 
That rule says when it is a legislative item subject to a point 
of order, then it shall not be included in the conference report, 
but reported as an independent proposition. Now, this is 
purely technical in this case, because the item, in our opinion, 
is meritorious and ought to be passed, and therefore it is not 
intended to make any point upon it except that the rights of 
the House are somewhat encroached upon by the fact it is in- 
cluded in the conference report instead of reported as being in 
disagreement. 

Now, there are other items that have a peculiar position, I 
think, half a dozen items on which legislation was proposed 
by the Senate of great importance. For instance, there is a 
proposition to authorize the Post Office Department to pur- 
chase furniture and ship it and supply rented quarters. As 
it is now, the Postmaster General has no authority to furnish 
equipment to post offices that are rented or in rented quarters. 
The owner of the building must furnish that, and in many in- 
stances, in a large city especially, these real estate men have 
not facilities for buying furniture except to buy it at the retail 
price. The department had a special investigation of this sub- 
ject and came to the conclusion that they could get better terms 
for rented postal stations and branch post offices if they had 
the authority to furnish the equipment, if they so desired, 

Mr. SLEMP. If the gentleman will allow me to interrupt, 
I will yield him more time because it is a very interesting 
subject. I think I approve of everything the gentleman says, 
but we found when we came to the appropriation of $500,000 
the gentleman refers to that could only apply to the item of 
rent, and so forth. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Rent, fuel, and light. 

Mr. SLEMP. With those leases that expired during the next 
fiscal year. Now, the total cost, rent, fuel, and light for leases 
expiring the next fiscal year is $608,000, and the Post Office 
Department came along with the proposition to spend $500,000 
on furniture alone for leases. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I was not discussing the merits of the 
item. Your committee probably did right. 

Mr. SLEMP. And when the explanation was made to the 
Senate conferees they receded. 

Mr. STEENERSON. There are other items, however, which 
were submitted to my committee which we think should become 
law on account of the difficulty of getting bills through here. 


I have half a dozen bills on the calendar, and have had for 
two or three months, but on account of the high privilege of 
these appropriation bills these minor legislative bills are set 
aside, and we can not expect to get anything except through 
this channel now open. If the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions for the Post Office Department insists, as they naturally 
would, that there should be no legislation at all on an appro- 
priation bill and fight that to the utmost and get the Senate 
to yield, of course it will often happen that you will not get 
any legislation when you ought to have it, 

There are several cases of that kind. We, of course, can not 
change it, but we thought when we were called into consulta- 
tion by the courtesy of these gentlemen and held hearings and 
took testimony to determine whether a legislative provision 
was wise, we thought, of course, it would count for something, 
but the conferees took our advice, yet they disagreed to the 
Senate amendment and thought in doing so they accomplished 
a great victory. If they had followed our advice they would 
have yielded to the Senate. We feel as if we did not have any 
authority after all, and that our recommendation did not go 
very far. We are reminded of the epitaph in the Chiltenham 
graveyard: 3 

If so soon that I am done for, 
I wonder what I was begun for. 

Because it seemed as if our work did not amount to anything. 
I do not blame the subcommittee on this bill, but I am simply 
calling attention to it for the purpose of showing the anomaly 
that now exists and the contradictory things that result. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Minnesota has expired, 

Mr. SLEMP. I yield three minutes more to the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman’s committee at any time 
in the recent past considered the claim made by one of the 
Assistant Postmasters General that under the present leasing 
system authorizing leasing of quarters for 20 years we are pay- 
ing by that method in the 20-year period ten times the cost of 
the building and the peal estate which the Government is using? 

Mr. STEENERSON. We had a special investigation of that 
subject of leasing, by the joint commission and by postal ex- 
perts that we obtained in New York. The opinion was that 
the long-term leases gave us the cheapest rent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no question that a lease of 20 
years gives better terms for the Government than a 10-year 
lease, but the Assistant Postmaster General has called atten- 
tion to the fact that the best terms they could secure for the 
20-year period would amount to ten times the cost of the build- 
ing and the real estate which the Government used. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The gentleman’s information is errone- 
ous. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I read it in the New York Times a few 
days ago. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The gentleman has in mind a lease 
that is not made yet, but which they are talking of making, at 
the Pennsylvania terminal in New York. If it is not right, the 
Postmaster General and his assistant can turn it down at any 
time. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Allow me to finish this answer. 

The gentleman seems to indicate in his question that that is 
the general practice throughout the United States. We get rent 
as cheap as possible. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In conference with the officials of the Post 
Office Department they have called my attention to the high 
rentals they are obliged to pay, when, if they had authority 
under the law to purchase real estate and erect the necessary 
improvement, it would save the Government millions and mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Mr, STEENERSON. They always save by words, but by 
deeds never. I would like to say this, that if you bring in a 
bill, for instance, to have the Government purchase this land 
in New York City which they have negotiated for for a year 
and finally get down to $2,000,000 as a purchase price—if you 
purchase that through an act of Congress making appropriation, 
and then appropriate $6,000,000 for the building, it has got to 
be done through the regular channels. It has got to be in the 
public building bill, and you know if New York gets $8,000,000 
of appropriation many others will have to be provided for. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Moorhead, Minn., wants $100,000. 

Mr. STEENERSON. No; they have a building already. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The time of the gentleman has 
expired, 
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Mr; SLEMP. Mr, Speaker, I move the adoption of the con- 
ference report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. STEENERSON] withdraw his reservation of the point 
of order? 

Mr, STEHNERSON, Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. pro tempore. The Clerk will report the first 
amendment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No, 1: Page 2, line 18, strike out “18” and insert 26.” 

Mr: SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House insist on 
its disagreement to amendment No. 1. : 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 2: Page 2, line 19, strike out “78” and insert 86.“ 

Mr. SUEMP. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House insist upon 
its disagreement to Senate amendment No. 2. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 8: Page 2, line 24, after the figures “ 1,200,” insert 
the word “ two. 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House insist. on 
its disagreement to Senate amendment No. 3. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield) in that parə 
ticular? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
moves that the House insist’ on its disagreement’ to Senate 
amendment No. 3. 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I notice this is a very important amend- 
ment, involving an additional map mounter: What was the 
reason they did not agree that they should have an additional 
map mounter? 

Mr. SLEMP. In the first place, we did not have any au- 
thority to do so, and, in the second place, and the same in 
regard to this item, that the conferees themselves rather ac- 
cepted the views of the House Committee ón Appropriations. 
They can get along without some of these positions, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I question the first statement, that the 
committee did not have any legislative authority. There is 
provided in the bill authorization for one or two of a: certain 
character of employees, and it is certainly within the jurisdic- 
tion of the conferees to agree to an additional number, 

Mr. SLEMP. I will say to the gentleman that we were firmly 
convinced that these additional employees were not necessary. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Virginia that the House insist on its 
disagreement to Senate amendment No, 3. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No, 4: Page 2, line 24, after the word “map,” 
the word mounter” and insert mounters, at.” 

Mr. SLEMUP. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House insist on 
its disagreement to amendment No. 4: 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 5: Page 2, line 25, after the figures “1,000,” insert 
the word “ each.” 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House insist on 
its disagreement to the amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 6: Page 3, ae 14. after the figures “1,600,” strike 
out “one” and insert “ three, a 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. 1 1 move that the House insist on 
its disagreement to Senate amendment No. 6. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


strike out 


Amendment No. 7: Page 3, line 14, after the figures “1,200,” insert 


the word “each.” 


Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker; I move that the House insist on 
its disagreement to Senate amendment No. 7. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No, 8: Page 3, pee 16, after the figures “1,200,” strike 
out “one” and insert“ 1 2 — 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, oe move that the House insist on 
its disagreement to Senate amendment No. 8. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment in disagreement: 

The Clerk: read as follows. 

Senate ame a * 
1 wn yay A 9: Page 3, line 17, after the figures “ 1,000,’ 

Mr. SLEMP: Mr, Speaker, I move that the House insist on 
its disagreement to amendment No. 9. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia’ 
moves that the House insist on its disagreement to amendment 
No. 9. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment in disagreement: 

The Clerk read as follows; 

Senate amendment No. 10: Pa 
insert six chauffeurs, at 81. 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House insist on 
its disagreement. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
eos that the House insist on its disagreement to amendment 

0. 10. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows. 

Senate amendment No, 11: Page 3, line 24, strike out “ $1,798,730" 
and insert “ $1,885,730. 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House insist on 
its disagreement on this amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
moves that the House insist on its en to this amend- 
ment. 

The motion was agreed t 

The SPEAKER pro. 8 
amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows. 

Senate amendment No. 17: Page 5, line 23, strike out the figures 
* $1,902,880” and insert“ $1; 940, 9.530. id 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr, Speaker, L move that the House insist on 
its disagreement to Senate amendment No. 17. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
moves that the House insist on its disagreement to Senate 
amendment No. 17. The question is on agreeing to that mo» 
tion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
amendment. 

The Glerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 32: Page 13, line 2, after the figures, insert: 
“ Provided, That the Postmaster General may use not exceeding 20) 000 
of this appropriation for adjusting claims arising under section 1 of the 
act entitled An act making appropriations for the service of e Post 
Office Department for the fiscal i, ending Jane 30, 1886, and for 
other purposes, approved March 1885: And provided further, That 
hereafter a lease shall not cease or terminate when a post office can 
be moved into a Government: building unless the Postmaster General 
deems it to be in the interest of the public service.“ 


Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
from its disagreement to amendment No. 82 and agree to the 
same with an amendment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
moves that the House recede from its disagreement to amend- 
ment No. 82 and se to the same with an amendment, which 
the Clerk will repo 

The Clerk feat 55 ‘follows : 

Senate amendment No. 32: Mr. Stemp moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment. of the Senate No. 32, and 
agree to the same with amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter 
inserted by said amendment insert the following: Provided; That the 
Postmaster General may use not exceeding $10,000 of this “appropria- 
tion for adjusting 5 5 arising under section 1 of the aet entitled 
‘An act making appropriations for the service of the Post Office 
partment for the- fiscal year ending June 30, 1888. and for other 
purposes,’ approved March 3, 1885: And provided further, That that 
part of the act approved March 3, 1883 (23d Stat. L., 380 60, which 
provides that a lease for Oat oft for use as A post'o de shall cease 
— terminate whenever n t office can be moved into a Government 

„is hereby. repeal 


8, Atay 19, after the word “ each” 


The Clerk will report the next 


The Clerk will report the next 


* 
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Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON] for the purpose of permitting 
him to explain that amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minne- 
sota is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, the matter that I want to 
explain is the last paragraph—that repeals the clause in the 
existing law—that it is mandatory on the department to include 
a cancellation clause in every lease in the event that a public 
building is built, as stated there. The department has found 
that very often it is difficult to get reasonable rent terms with 
that clause in; and it was testified in regard to this proposed 
post-office building in New York City that it would make a 
difference of many thousand dollars—I think, something like 
$200,000—in a 20-year term. This is a permanent building, and 
there is no object in having that clause in there, If the owner 
desires to borrow money on the mortgage, he would have to 
pay a higher rate. 

It was explained to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads of the House that the department desires this 
legislation. I drew a bill. That bill was reported favorably, and 
it is now on the calendar. It is identical with this provision; 
and the Senate simply took the provision of my bill and put it 
on this appropriation bill. The department is of the opinion 
that it will save them a good deal of money. Of course, I think 
we ought to concur in the amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Virginia to recede and concur with 
an amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes. : 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have been furnished privately with some 
information as to what is included under the first part of the 
proposed amendment. I wish to ascertain whether there is any 
limit on this $10,000 expenditure. Section 1 of this act is all- 
pervading, which includes the whole Post Office appropriation 
act of that year—1886. 

Now, this authorization of $10,000 for adjusting claims aris- 
ing under that section is broad enough to pay any character of 
claim whatsoever. 8 

Mr. STEENERSON. I would like to explain that to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would be glad to have an explanation, 
either from the chairman in charge of the bill or from the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The appropriation was made originally 
to enable the department to pay for the actual time a building 
was occupied which had become untenantable, and it was de- 
sired to vacate it; but there are some claims left. The original 
appropriation has lapsed and the money has gone into the 
Treasury. This $10,000 was to enable them to pay claims. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Section 1 is the whole appropriation act 
for the fiscal year 1886. I have the act before me, and I make 
the criticism that the phraseology here is not limited tô any 
one claim. 

Mr. MADDEN. He will not need to use more than $10,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. He may not need to use more than $10,000, 
but the enabling provision should be limited to that character 
of claim. . 

Mr. STEENERSON. Here is what was stated before the 
committee : 

. m A 

Mr. . 6 General author- 
ity to withhold the payment of rental when premises occupied by a 
post office become unfit for occupancy. When they become in that 
condition, he has authority to withhold the paynient of rental. There 
are a number of cases for several years past where the department 
bas declared premises unfit and has withheld rent and refused to 
occupy the premises further. Having occupied the premises, the de- 
partment owes the lessor something for the use of them, and in a 
number of instances the period of adjustment antedates the life of the 
8 That is to say, it occurred during a time after the 
available 5 had expired by limitation of law. This amend- 
ment here poy des $10,000 for that purpose. It provides that $10,000 


may be utilized in adjusting those claims where the period of adjust- 


ment antedated soy live appropriations available for the purpose of 


paying them. Tha rovision was not asked for by the department, 
ut the department does not object to it, and we have such claims, 


Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman permit? There is 
nothing in the act providing for the continuance of the Postal 
Service that authorizes the payment of claims. I have listened 
very attentively to the gentleman on several occasions, when 
he has objected to the Committee on Appropriations taking 
jurisdiction of matters that do not pertain to that committee. 
Yet here the gentleman is holding a hearing on a matter which 
rightfully belongs to the Committee on Claims and not to the 
Committee on the Post. Office and Post Roads. These are stale 
claims, hoary with age, and the gentleman is holding hearings 
on them rather than the Committee on Claims, which properly 
has jurisdiction of them. 


Mr. STEENERSON. The only reason we held hearings was 
because of the cancellation clause of the appropriation. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Is there anything you dissent from? The 
gentleman stated that he approved of ail these items. 

Mr. STEENERSON. There are two classes. One relates to 
the old claims and one relates to the cancellation clause in 
leases that had been handled by the department. I explained 
both of them, and they had the sanction of the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Mr. MADDEN. One merges into the other, : 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
is entirely too technical. . 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, no. I still insist that there is noth- 
ing in the act of 1886 authorizing the department to pay claims. 
Under this phraseology this $10,000 could be paid for any 
character of authorization carried in the Post Office appropria- 
tion act of that year. No one can controvert that who has 
examined the act. 

Mr. STEENERSON. They say they owe this money, but the 
appropriation has lapsed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There are a million claims of people to 
whom the Government owes money, claims which have arisen 
since the foundation of the Government. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion to recede and concur with an amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 40: Page 15, after line 15, insert: 

“For the operation and maintenance of airplane mail service be- 
tween New York, N. Y., and San Francisco, Calif., via Chicago, III., and 
Omaha, Nebr., including n incidental expenses and employment 
of necessary personnel, $1,900,000.” G 

Mr. SLEMP, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede and 
concur in Senate amendment 40. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
moves that the House recede from its disagreement to Senate 
amendment 40 and concur in the same. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 52: On page 21, after line 19, insert: “And the 
Postmaster General, is authorized and directed to aseertain conditions 
arising from contracts in the star-route, screen-wagon, and other 
vehicle service entered into prior to January 1, 1918, with a view to 
determining whether any adjustment should be made in the compensa- 
tion for the fiscal years ended June 30, 1918, June 30, 1919, June 30, 
1920, and June 30, 1921, and make a report of his findings to the 
Congress not later than the first Monday in December, 1922.” 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House insist on 
its disagreement. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
moves that the House insist on its disagreement to Senate 
amendment 52. 

The question being taken, on a division, demanded by Mr. 
ARENTz, there were—ayes 45, noes 2. 

Accordingly the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 54: Page 22, after line 18, insert: 

“ Sec, 2, That the joint commission authorized under section 6 of the 
act approved April 24, 1920, entitled ‘An act making appropriations for 
the service of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year end 
June 30, 1921, and for other purposes,’ is hereby continued until June 
30, 1923, to complete the investigation and to peepee a detailed report 
con ing a summary of its findings thereof, and such recommenda- 
tions as to legislation as it may deem proper: Provided, That the said 
commission shall not expend a greater sum than $125,000 during the 
fiscal year 1923.” 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede and 
concur in Senate amendment 54. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, in examining the original 
law I notice that this postal commission was to make its re- 
port to Congress by March 1, 1921. In the statement that was 
prepared at.the instance of one of the minority members of this 
commission, the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Rouse], it is 
stated that $208,000 have been expended up to date by this com- 
mission. Now, what is it under the original authorization of 
this commission which prevents them from making their re- 
port? I see the vice chairman of the commission is here. I 
see other members of the commission. Before the gentleman 
replies, may I read the record of the authorization of this com- 
mission? You have spent $208,000 up to date. You want an- 
other $125,000, and yet the original authorization called for you 
to submit your report on March 1, 1921, more than a year ago. 
It says: 

The commission shall investigate all present and prospective methods 
and systems of handling, dispat-*ing. transporting, and delivering of 
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mails and all the facilities therefor, and especially all methods and 


systems which relate to the RE i delivery, and dispatching of the 
mails in the large cities of the United States. 

Under the scope of that authority what has prevented the 
commission from making its report? It is now nearly two 
years since its authorization. 

Mr. SLEMP. I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Sreenerson], the vice chairman of the Joint Postal Commission. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minnesota 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The joint commission has already made 
three reports to Congress of the progress of its work. It has 
undertaken a very extensive task, and we have recommended 
various measures, some of which have been put into effect by 
the department and others have been the basis of legislation. 

The particular reason for the continuance of the commission 
at the present time is that the demand has long been manifest 
for further knowledge in regard to the revenue derived from 
the different kinds of mail, from the different classes of mail, 
and in reference to the expense of handling and transporting 
these yarious classes of mail. In the House committee we tried 
to get some action in that regard by the department, but finally 
they preferred to have the joint commission have supervision 
over it, for the reason that it would give it a better credit to 
have some outside organization take part in the work. The 
joint commission has employed efficiency engineers to cooperate 
with the experts of the Post Office Department to make an in- 
quiry. 

This investigation or these inquiries will be carried on and 
will be completed next fall. It involves the weighing and count- 
ing of the mails in nearly all the post offices of the country. 
When that work is done we expect to be able to tell you what the 
cost of handling and transporting, as well as the revenue derived 
from the different kinds of mail matter that passes through the 
mail is. We know that we are losing $80,000,000 a year, and 
that can not be properly remedied by an increase of postage 
until we know what number of pieces and the weight of the 
different kinds of mail matter is. Mr. Joseph Stewart is the 
acting head of this inquiry. He conducted the inquiry of a simi- 
lar nature—the only one that has ever been made in this coun- 
try—in 1907. That was 15 years ago, and since then conditions 
have changed. He showed that he was a very able man in that 
kind of work. We spent $220,000 for that work alone. We are 
employing a great many individuals in this inquiry, and the 
expense will only be $75,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Where is the authority for this commis- 
sion to carry on the work of this character? 

Mr, STEENERSON, I think under the act the language is 
sufficient. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I question it seriously. I question that it 
gives you authority to pursue this investigation, 

Mr. STEENERSON. The joint commission consists of five 

Senators and five Representatives. The gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. TowNnsEnp] is the chairman and I am the vice chairman, 
and we considered this matter very carefully and decided by 
reason of the general language of that law that we had the 
authority. This work ought to be done, and I know the gentle- 
man desires it to be done. 
* Mr. STAFFORD. I do not wish to break in on the work of 
the commission, but I question whether it has any authority. 
There is no limit of time here when the commission is to report. 
You are asking for $125,000, and does not the gentleman think, 
in fairness to the House, there should be some limit as to the 
time when the commission should cease work and cease the ex- 
penditure of the public funds? 

Mr. STEENERSON. There is a limitation, 

Mr, STAFFORD. Where is the limitation—you are author- 
ized to expend $125,000, but where is the limitation? 

Mr. STEENERSON. The gentleman will find that it is lim- 
ited to June 30, 1923, when the commission shall complete the 
investigation and prepare a detailed report containing a sum- 
mary of its findings and recommendations. We expect to have 
the work finished by that time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Where is this limitation? 

Mr. STEENERSON. On line 23, page 22. 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson]. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr, Speaker, in regard to the item now under 
consideration I have not raised any objection except as to the 

ount of money. It seems to me as if the amount carried is 
in excess of the amount of work that is going to be done. It 
seems to me that the sum of $50,000 or $75,000 would be all that 
was needed to do this work. In fact, it is doubtful if the people 


will ever get any benefit from this expenditure. But the chair- 
man of the committee is one of the conferees, and he insists 
that he wants to do the work, and in order to do it it would re- 
quire $125,000. I do trust that the House will understand that 
this is the end of this.commission, I did not know before that 
when you appointed a commission made up of Members of the 
House and the Senate that it is nearly as hard to choke off as 
it is to choke off a commission composed of outsiders. I have 
never known a commission to fix a boundary, to build a monu- 
ment, or to build a memorial that it did not take two or three 
times as long to complete the work as contemplated, because 
when the job is completed Othello’s occupation is gone and the 
commission knows this and can always find reasons to keep 
right on. In other words, it looks like we are “ commissioned ” 
to death. There is not a Member of this House who can tell 
to-day the number of commissions in existence and on the pay 
roll, It happens here that these commissioners are Members 
of the House and the Senate, but the employees are not, and it 
strikes me that the commission has spent too much money for 
the amount of good that the American people are getting out 
of it. Let us hope that this appropriation will end this piece of 
extravagance, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
to recede and concur. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the next 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 23, line 4, insert section 3, as follows: 

“Sec. 8. That the paragraph of the act entitled ‘An act to re- 
classify postmasters and employees of the Postal Service and readjust 
their salaries and compensation on an equitable basis, approved June 
5, 1920, providing for leaves of absence, be amended to read as follows: - 

“< Hereafter employees in the Postal Service shall be granted 15 
days’ leave of absence, with pay, exclusive of Sundays and holidays, 
each fiscal year, and sick leave with pay at the rate of 10 days a year, 
exclusive of Sundays and holidays, to be cumulative for a period of 
three years, but no sick leave with pay in excess of 30 days shall be 
granted during any three consecutive years. Sick leave shall be granted 
only upon satisfactory evidence of illness and if more than two days 
the application therefor shall be accompanied by a physician's certifi- 
cate?" 8 


Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment 55. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment in disagreement, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


; one amendment 58: Page 24, after line 15, insert section 6, as 
‘ollows : 

“ Sec. 6. That for the purpose of extending, continuing, and further 
carrying out the provisions of the Federal highway act, approved 
November 9, 1921, and all other acts amendatory thereof or supple- 
mentary thereto, there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, $50,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923; and the sum of $65,000,000 1g authorized to be 
appropriated for such purposes for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
15245 and the sum of $75,000,000 is authorized to be appropriated for 
such purposes for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925; and the sum 
of 57.500000 is authorized to be appropriated for the survey, construc- 
tion, reconstruction, and maintenance of forest roads and trails for the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1924; and the sum of $7,500,000 is author- 
ized to be appropriated for the survey, construction, reconstruction, 
and maintenance of forest roads and trails for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925.” 


Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur with 
the following amendment: 
The Clerk read as follows: 


In lieu of the matter inserted by the Senate insert the following: 

“That for the purpose of 8 out the provisions of the act 
entitled ‘An act to provide that the United States shall aid the States 
in the construction of rural post roads, and for other purposes,’ ap- 
proved June 11, 1916, and all acts amendatory thereof and supple- 
mentary thereto, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the following 
additional sums, all such sums to be expended in accordance with the 
provisions of such act: 

“The sum of $65,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923. 

“The sum of $75,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924. 

„PAR. 2. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of section 
23 of the Federal highway act, approved November 9, 1921, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated for forest roads and trails, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 8 the follow- 
ing additional sum, to be available until expended, in accordance with 
the provisions of said section 23: The sum of 56,500,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1924. 

„Pan. 3. For the 5 of this section and of the acts hereto- 
fore making appropriatons to aid the States in the construction of 
rural post roads the term “ bridges” includes railroad grade separa- 
tions, whether by means of overhead or underpass crossings. 

“Pan, 4. That if any State, for a period of one year from the date 
the Secretary of Agriculture approves, or has heretofore approved, a 
road project, shall fail to put under contract such road project, the 
Secretary of Agriculture may require the said State to submit one or 
more projects to replace the said project; and if the said State shall 
fail to submit such other projects within the time set by the Secretary 
of Agriculture for the State to act, the Secretary of Agriculture may 
order the sum of money allotted to the said road project returned to 
the general road fund, and he shall then reapportion said sum of 
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money among all the States as. provided by the Federal highway act 
and all amendments thereto 

“Pan. 5. Section 5 of the act entitled ‘An act to provide appropria- 
tions for the Post Office: — and for other perpa; a ved 
February 28, 1919, is hereby, amended. to read as follows: t the 
act entitled “An act to provide that the United States shall ald the 
States in the construction of rural post roads, and for other purposes, 
approved: June: 11, 1916, is hereby amended’ to de that the term 
rural post roads,’ as used in section 2 of said:act, shall be construed to 
mean aux public road, a mailer portion of which is now. used, or can be 
used, or forms a connecting link not to exceed 10 miles in length of any 
road or roads now or hereafter used for the transportation of United 
States mails, excluding every street and road in a place having a popula 
tion, as shown by the latest available Federal census, of 2,500 or more; 
except that portion of any such street or road along which the houses 
average more than 200 feet apart: Provided; That section 6 of said act 
be further amended so that payments, which the Secretary of: Agricul- 
ture shall make, from sums appropriated under the provisions of this 
act or a. act amendatory thereof or supplemental thereto for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 19: shall not exceed $12,500 per mile exclusive’ 
of the cort: of bridges of. more than 20 feet of clear span: Provided 
further, That the payments which the Secretary. shall make from sums, 
appropriated’ under the provisions of this act or any act 5 
thereof: or supplemental. thereto, after the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1923, shall not exceed $10,000 per mile exclusive of the cost of bridges 
of more than 20 feet of clear span: Provided further, That the limita- 
tion of 9 herein provided shall apply to the public-land — 
except that the same is e Senario in 1 the ine 
percentage of Federal aid authorized by section 11 of the act entitled 
An act to amend the act entitled An act. to provide that the United 
States shall aid the States in the construction of rural post roads, and 
for other 3 approved November 9, 1921.“ 

“Par. 6. Section 24 of the act entitled An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide that the United States shall aid the States in 
the construction of rural post roads, and for other gra E approved 
November 9, 1921, is amended to read as follows: That in at State 
where the Leen constitution or laws will not pe the State to 
provide revenues for the construction, reconstruction, or maintenance 
of highways, the Secretary of Agriculture shall continue to approve 
pro for said State until five years after November 9, 1921, if. he 
shall find that said State has complied with the visions of this act 
in so far as its existing constitution and laws permit.’ 

PAR. 7. If any officer, agent, or employee of the United: States, or 
any officer, agent, or employee of any State or Territory, or any 
person; association, firm; or corporation, or any officer or agent of 

i ; association, firm; or corporation shall knowingly make 
any false statement, false representation, or false re th 


the Secretary of Agriculture under said Federal 

ame nts thereto, or shall knowingly make an 
false representation in any report required, to 

Federal highway act or acts supplementary thereto with the intent 
to defraud the United States shall, upon conviction thereof, be 
punished by imprisonment. not to exceed five years or by a fme not to 
exceed $10,000, or by both fine and imprisonment within said limits: 

“Par. 8. If any aporiaan of this section, or the application thereof 
to any. person or mstances shall be held invalid, the validity of 
the remainder. of. the section and the e of sueh provision to 
other persons or. circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 

“Par. 9. That all acts or rts of acts in y Ticonstetenrt: 
with the provisions of this section are hereby repealed.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve a point of order. 

Mr. SLEMP. I yield five minutes to the gentleman: from 
New York [Mr. Dunn]. 

Mr. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, Senate amendment No. 58 was put 
on as a rider to this Post Office appropriation bill, and seeks to 
appropriate money for roads without the matter having been 
presented to either the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads: or to the Roads Committee of the House. Two weeks 
ago the House passed a road bill practically 8 to 1. The 
provisions of that bill were very liberal and the amount therein 
provided for was very generous. If the Committee on: Roads 
has no rights in this matter, the House Roads Committee might 
as well be discontinued: and disbanded. I hope that the motion 
of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Stur] will prevail 
and that House bill 11131 may be substituted for Senate amend- 
ment No. 58. 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Srsson]. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr, Speaker, I yield. to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. RAYBURN]. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to place in the Recorp 
a statement of my record with reference to legislation affecting 
the farming and agricultural classes and a brief review of some 
other things accomplished by me as a Member of Congress. 

1 have supported and worked for the passage of the following 
i 

Exemption of farmers’ organizations from operation of the 
Sherman antitrust law, or, in other words, that no farmer 
taeun, would be held to be a violation: of the antitrust 

W. 


made under said 


The Lever Agricultural Act, to extend educational facilities 
to farm boys and girls: 

The income tax law, requiring wealth to bear its proportion 
of taxation. 

Federal reserve act, to expand the volume of currency and. 
to allow farmers to borrow money from banks on notes secured 
by staple agricultural products and on improved farm. lands. 
If this law had been administered as Congress intended when 
it was passed, it would have been even a greater boon to all the 
people than it has been. 

Standardization of cotton and. grain in the interest of the 
producer. 

Standardization of warehouses, so that farmers could borrow 
money on their warehouse receipts. 

Underwood tariff, reducing tariff on necessities and putting 
many articles that the farmer uses on the free list, including 
agricultural implements, barbed wire, and bagging and ties. 

The ship purchase act, to provide ships to carry American 
products to all the markets of the world. 

Cotton futures act, to curb gambling in cotton and to regulate 
the transactions of the cotton exchange. 

Farm loan act—established system of 12 farm-loan banks, 
one of which is located at Houston, Tex, System affords farm- 
ers opportunity to borrow money to be used in purchasing and 
improving homes, at low rate of interest and long terms of pay- 
ment. The most recent statement of the Farm Loan Board 
shows that more than $500,000,000 has been loaned by the sys- 
tem in the United States and more than $55,000,000 of which 
has been loaned by the Houston (Tex.) Farm Loan Bank. 

War Finance Corporation—a bill to enlarge and extend the 
facilities of the War Finance Corporation and enable it to make 
advances to banks, cooperating organizations of farmers, and 
other financing institutions, to assist in production of farm 
products: and live stock and help in the orderly marketing of 
same. Under this bill already more than $300,000,000 in loans 
have been made for agricultural and live-stock purposes, and 
the sum is increasing from day to day and’ has done much to 
help the situation in the agricultural and live-stock States. 

Farm organization bill: This bill, usually referred to as the 
Capper-Volstead bill, makes broad and liberal provisions for the 
organization of farmers in the following language: 


Persons engaged in the production of agricultural products, as 
farmers, planters, ranchmen, dairymen, nut or fruit growers, may act 
together in associations, corporate or otherwise, with or without capital, 
in collectively processing, preparing for market, handling, and market- 


ing in interstate and foreign commerce, such products of persons so 
‘engaged. 


Such associations and their members may make the neces- 
sary contracts and agreements to effect such purpose. 

If there ever was the slightest doubt about the complete au- 
thority of the farmers to organize and bargain collectively that 
doubt has now been entirely removed. 

Farm-loan bonds, authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to purchase farm-loan bonds, to establish farm-loan markets, 
and to encourage and assist farm-loan banks. 

Good roads, providing Federal assistance in improvment of 
highways. 

Federal Trade Commission: I was a member of the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
chosen by the committee to write; and did write; the law creat- 
ing the Federal Trade Commission. This commission was 
created to investigate and regulate the unfair practices of big 
business and to try to give small business a fair chance. 

Vocational education act, providing for practical education, 
to cooperate with States, and to provide for training of teachers 
in vocational subjects. , 

Exempting labor organizations from prosecution under the 
Sherman antitrust law. 

The Clayton antitrust law, prohibiting interlocking directo- 
rates; defining and expanding the provisions of the Sherman 
law, thereby providing protection to legitimate business. 

Readjustment of salaries of Post Office employees. 

For all laws to extend Rural Route Service. 

National prohibition and all laws to make its operation 
effective. 

The Budget system, providing for one appropriating com- 
mittee and rigid economy in Government expenditures, declar- 
ing that Government should be on a business and not political 
basis. 2 

For forcing Federal reserve banks to give long-time credit on 
agricultural loans. 

Immigration laws: I have voted for immigration laws that 
would keep out of this country dangerous and vicious alien ele- 
ments who would destroy our Government and make it a place 
unfit for ourselves and future generations to live in. 

I have voted for every measure looking toward licensing 
farmers and producers to organize for mutual benefit and pro- 
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tection, and have urged at all times the necessity of farmers 
organizing. 

The Sheppard-Towner maternity bill. 

The soldier bonus bill. 

I have voted against all measures that tended toward a mili- 
tary despotism or building up of a military caste in the United 
States. 

Rayburn stock and bond bill: I introduced a bill for the regu- 
lation of the issuance of stocks and bonds by railroad corpora- 
tions during my first term as a Member of Congress. This bill 
passed the House practically unanimously, but was held up in 
the Senate and not passed during that session. In the succeed- 
ing session of Congress I reintroduced the bill; but the war 
came on in Europe and so upset matters that it was not pushed 
to passage that session. In each succeeding Congress I rein- 
troduced the bill, and it was enacted into law in 1920 as a part 
of the Esch-Cummins bill. This law provides that hereafter no 
railroad company can issue new stocks or bonds without the 
approval of the Government, prohibits interlocking directorates, 
and will squeeze the wind and water out of stocks and bonds of 
railroad corporations. If this law had been in operation in the 
past we would never have had all the disgraceful wrecking of 
railroads, such as the New Haven, Rock Island, and many 
others. 

Cummins amendment: The Cummins amendment to the Car- 
mack amendment, sometimes called the Cummins-Rayburn 
amendment, as I introduced a bill identical with the one 
that Senator Cummins passed in the Senate, and had it first 
reported to the House, but the Senate having passed the bill 
first, I called up the Senate bill instead of my own, : nd it was 
passed practically unanimously. Before the passage of this bill 
the railroads would place certain restrictions in a bill of lading 
limiting their liability for losses and damage to property, and 
by these provisions—that the shipper rarely ever saw—would 
limit the liability for property losses and damage. This bill 
provides that, regardless of any provision that is placed in a 
bill of lading, the shipper may recover the full amount of the 
damage, which has saved the shippers of the country since it 
was passed untold thousands of dollars. 

Transportation act: I voted for the transportation act which 
provided much new legislation and returned the railroads to 
private ownership. There was one of three things to do at 
that time. One was to keep the milroads in the hands of the 
- Government; another, to let them go back in their chaotic con- 
dition without new legislation; or, still another was the pas- 
sage of the transportation act. I am unalterably opposed to 
Government ownership of railroads. I was unalterably op- 
posed to a five-year extension of Government control for many 
reasons, principal among them was that it was an intolerable 
drain upon the Treasury of the United States. During Federal 
control with the highest rates at that time ever known we had 
to appropriate out of the Treasury $1,750,000,000 to make up 
the deficit for the operation of the railroads. When the rail- 
roads were turned back the Government was running a little 
in excess of a million dollars a day behind paying expenses. If 
I had voted against the transportation act, I would have voted 
against a bill that contained the entire provisions of the Ray- 
burn stock and bond bill and more provisions to make the 
railroads deal honestly with the public than any bill eyer 
provided for. The transportation act is not the cause of the 
present high freight rates. Freight and passenger rates at the 
present time are too high and must come down. I was the first 
man in either branch of Congress who, on the floor, denounced 
the present high rates. Some memhers of the railroad unions 
are going around trying to create prejudice against me, espe- 
cially among farmers, by saying that I am responsible for the 
high freight rates, having voted for the transportation act, but 
an examination of the facts will prove that 86 per cent of all 
of the increase of rates in 1920 over 1916 was paid to railroad 
labor. I will give the full figures to prove this: 


In 1916 the railroads collected from the people from 
all sources, including passenger and freight traffic, 
the sti O85 ais T peda Gedo a 

Total wage paid employees in 19166—— 

In 1920 the railroads collected from the people from 
all sources, including» passenger and freight traffic, 
then OFS oo a een 

Total wage paid employees in 1920 

The cost of transportation in 1920 over 1916—- 000 

The cost of labor in 1920 over 1916---_____________ 2, 235, 526, 000 


It is false to say that the transportation act took away from 
the State commission power over rates. Whatever. power was 
taken away from State commissions was in the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Shreveport case, handed down several 
years before the passage of the transportation act. 

Priorities shipment bill: I was by the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce placed in entire charge of this bill 


$3, 596, 000, 000 
1, 506, 960, 000 


and engineered it through the House. It gave the Government 
during the war priority of service in all materials belonging to 
the Government and used by the Army and the Navy, which 
bill expedited tremendously the movement of Government prop- 
erty during that time. 

The war-risk insurance: I had charge of all war-risk legis- 
lation and all amendments thereto while the Democrats were 
in power, which included the full period of the war. This bill 
was one of the greatest constructive and just acts of war legis- 
lation and was the most liberal ever passed by any government 
in the history of the world for taking care of service men, and 
especially the disabled ones and the dependents of those who 
were disabled or killed. After the war was over, I introduced 
a bill for increased compensation for disabled ex-service men. 
This bill became the law as part of what is now known as the 
Sweet bill. í 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, so far as the good roads amend- 
ment of the Senate is concerned, I may say that I am very 
strongly in favor of legislation and appropriation at this ses- 
sion of Congress. There are some things about the Senate 
amendment which would be objectionable to the House and 
some items in the House bill that perhaps are objectionable to 
the Senate. In order to facilitate and guarantee both legisla- 
tion and appropriation your conferees feel that by adopting the 
House bill, 11131, as an amendment of the House to the Senate 
amendment No. 58, and in lieu of it, it will bring before the 
conferees both the House bill and the Senate amendment, and 
that something then can be worked out which would be satis- 
factory to both bodies and which will guarantee that we will 
get not only at this session of Congress authorization for good 
roads but also an appropriation. . 

I would not be captious about either one of the bills, because 
it is evident that in a bill with several items covering as large 
territory and carrying as much money as a road bill must carry, 
covering a territory so great as the United States, there are 
bound to be some features that some individual Member will 
object to. Your conferees did the very best they could with 
the Senate in an effort to agree with their bill, but not having 
the House bill before them, of course Members will realize the 
difficulties under which we worked. By the acceptance by the 
House of the House bill as an amendment to the Senate amend- 
ment the whole matter will go to conference, and I am sure 
that the mental attitude of the conferees in reference to good 
roads legislation and an appropriation at this session of Congress 
is such that the House may feel certain that it will get more 
speedy and prompt action by taking this course. I think the two 
other House conferees agree with me that this is the best method 
of obtaining legislation at this time. It is also fair to say that 
the House and its views should be in conference, so that the 
House views may be impressed upon the Senate conferees, and 
that can not be done successfully unless the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia be agreed to. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe that anything means quite so 
much to the rural districts as the development of good roads. 
There are certain sections of every district, certain sections of 
every State, where the property values are not concentrated, 
where the property values are small in proportion to the area 
and the miles of roads, so much so that even the legislation we 
have now does not grant the relief to those sections to which, 
perhaps, they are entitled; but under this Federal legislation, 
by the appropriation of money out of the State and the Federal 
Treasuries for these roads, we can get a continuous road 
through the entire State, covering not only the prosperous sec- 
tions of the State but also those sections of the State where 
taxation would be burdensome. No road is any better, in my 
judgment, than the poorest spot in the road. You can not carry 
a greater load to town than you can get over the worst spot 
in the road. Federal aid, together with State and county aid, 
gives, in my judgment, an ideal method of raising money for 
roads. I think I am expressing the sentiment of the conferees 
when I make that statement. The rural districts are being de- 
populated of a great many of their very best young men by 
reason of the fact that country life is not attractive. I do not 
believe in any socialistic methods, but I do believe that it de- 
volves upon us as a Congress and upon the State legislatures to 
look after this matter of country life. I know that such a sen- 
timent may elicit a sardonic smile from the nran who repre- 
sents a great city, and he may say that he does not care any- 
thing about country life or the farmers or about agriculture, 
but I want to say to him, if there be such in this House, that 
he will be the first to starve. 

No nation is greater than its agriculture; it can not be. 
Every philosopher, every great thinker, every statesman worthy 
of note to-day, whether he lives in the city or in the country, 
realizes the great problem we have before us, and that is to keep 
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our very best people on the farm. This has been true in the 
past and will be true in the future if we do our duty here. You 
can not blame the young man if he leaves the country and goes 
to the city, when in the country he has none of the comforts of 
the age and has all of the hardships and none of the luxuries, 
If the Federal Government lends itself to assist in building up 
rural districts, then the Government is doing more to strengthen 
its future than by adopting any other course. It would be 
interesting indeed, if I had the time, to go into the history of 
the past and show that all of the thinkers have dwelt upon this 
question and have laid emphasis upon the fact that the cause of 
the dissolution of the great nations of the past has been the 
destruction of rural life. 

Mr. Speaker, as one of your conferees, I join with the others 
in the hope that we will get legislation and appropriation suffi- 
cient to carry out the program of these States within the next 
current fiscal year. If this motion be agreed to, your conferees 
will exercise all of their power to obtain the provisions of the 
House bill. We do not represent ourselves; we represent the 
House. It is not my individual view that I shall endeavor to 
impress upon the conferees of the Senate but the view of the 
House, A conferee is not permitted to represent his individual 
views. It is his duty as an officer of this House, as the attor- 
ney of this House, to get as nearly as possible the House bill, 
and if this goes into the Post Office bill as an amendment, in 
lieu of the Senate amendment No. 58, your conferees will do all 
they can to get the Senate conferees to accept the House view. 
I hope the motion of the gentleman from Virginia will be agreed 
to and that when this comes back to conference we will be able 
to bring back to the House a proposition satisfactory to both 
bodies. 


Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. LONDON]. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Srsson] did an injustice to those Members who come from 
large cities and who do take a national view of the question of 
good. roads. As usual, the gentleman from Mississippi was 
very anxious to assure the House that he was not affected by 
socialistic doctrine or infected with the socialistic virus. No 
one will accuse him of harboring any progressive thought. 

The very able and genial gentleman from Mississippi says 
that he is opposed to socialism. That does not prevent him 
from favoring national appropriations when it will benefit the 
agricultural elements, such as an appropriation out of the 
Treasury of the United States for good roads for the good of 
the Nation. The socialist insists that all of our legislation 
should be guided by the ideal to serve the entire Nation, the 
entire community, society as a whole. The very origin of the 
word indicates it. Society as a whole must undertake those 
things which are beyond the capacity of the individual. The 
gentleman from Mississippi indorses the principle so far as 
good roads are concerned. Let us be grateful for that. 

Good roads are the very basis of civilized life. Civilization 
started with those cities which had a natural road, a natural 
highway furnished by the ocean. Rome, Constantinople, Lon- 
don, Hamburg, and in America New York, Boston, San Fran- 
cisco are among the fortunate cities for whom nature has built 
a highway. They became centers of civilization in the past, 
and they are great centers of civilization to-day. 

Let us build roads where there are no roads. The life of the 
farmer must be made more tolerable. [Applause.] I was 
startled some 15 years ago when examining statistics of insanity 
to find first on the list, numerically, were the wives of farmers. 
Next came brokers, stock brokers, naturally, being engaged in 
an insane occupation, and third, lawyers. The wives of farmers 
were first on the list, ahd the explanation of that was the lone- 
Someness, monotony, and hardship of their lives. Good roads 
will enable the various parts of the community to come to- 
gether, will enrich the life of the agriculturist, and will benefit 

the remotest sections of the country. No appropriation can be 
too large for such a purpose. [Applause.] 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Arson]. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Roads, of which 
I have the honor to be a member, reported to the House the 5th 
of April a bill providing for an authorization of $65,000,000 for 
the next fiscal year and $75,000,000 for national aid to roads 
for the second fiscal year and provided other amendments. 
About 10 days ago that bill was passed, under suspension of 
the rules, by an almost unanimous vote in this House, only 81 
votes being against it. That bill is now proposed as an amend- 
ment to the amendment offered by the Senate. I am in favor of 
the amendment which has just been offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia, not that I think the amount is sufficient but 
the best we can get at this time. I favored authorization for a 


larger appropriation as a member of the Committee on Roads, 
but this was the most that could be secured, and the Presi- 
dent, in addressing the Congress at the beginning of the session, 
called attention to the fact that it was now a part of our national 
policy to furnish national aid to roads. We have been spending 
about $100,000,000 a year. I was in hopes that the majority 
would agree to a larger appropriation for each of the next few 
years, but owing to the fact there is a large amount unexpended, 
it may be that these amounts carried by this amendment will 
be sufficient to carry.on this most important work. The Senate 
amendment only provides for an authorization of $50,000,000 for 
the next fiscal year and $55,000,000 for the following fiscal year. 
The House bill we passed 10 days ago, and which is now offered 
as an amendment, carries $25,000,000 more of national aid to 
roads than the Senate amendment, and for that reason I am 
in favor of it. It is not as much as I think it should be, but it 
is the most we can get. I do not exactly approve of this plan 
of the Senate taking away from us and from the Committee on 
Roads all jurisdiction in the way of legislation 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to say to my friend we do not approve 
it, either, but we did have a great deal of anxiety of getting the 
House's views before the conferees. We would prefer to have 
oM the Committee on Roads go to conference rather than our- 

ves. 

Tae SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
exp $ 

Mr. SLEMP. I yield the gentleman two additional minutes. 

Mr. ALMON. I understand the views of the House conferees 
to be just as has been stated by the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. MADDEN], and I think they have acted wisely in pursuing 
this course in the making of this motion, and I trust the House 
will adopt the motion made by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Stemp]. I would like to know, if it is not improper that I may 
ask, if the House may have the assurance from the House con- 
ferees that there will not be any change in this amendment, so 
far as the amounts are concerned, without giving the House an 
opportunity to express itself upon it. c 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to say to the gentleman I am for the 
House bill, and, of course, it is subject to such modification as 
we may have to make in a compromise—— 

Mr. ALMON. The question that I am asking is, If it is 
proper, will the Members of the House have the assurance of 
our conferees that there will not be any reduction in the 
amounts carried in this amendment without the House haying 
an opportunity to pass upon it? 

Mr. MADDEN. If there is to be any we will come back. 

Mr. ALMON. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
to recede and concur with an amendment, the gentleman from 
Arizona reserving the point of order. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment 59: Page 25, after line 8, insert: 

“Sec. 7. For the transmission of mail by pneumatic tubes or other 
similar devices in the city of New York, including the borough of 
Brooklyn of the city of New York, at an annual rate of expenditure 
not in excess of $18,500 per mile of double line of tubes, includin 

wer, labor, and all other operating expenses, 13,911.50: Provided, 

at the provisions not inconsistent herewith of the acts of April 21, 
1902, and May 27, 1908, relating to the transmission of mail by pneu- 
matic tubes or other similar devices, shall be ae ge hereto: Pro- 
vided further, That either party to the contract for the transmission 
of mail by B sr ood tubes or other similar devices may apply to the 
Interstate mmerce Commission at any time after October 1, 1922, 
and before July 1, 1923, for a revision of this rate, its decision to be 
8 after July 1, 1923, but in no case shall the rate exceed $19,500 
per mile” 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. SLEMP. I move the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the Senate amendment and agree to the same with an 
amendment, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: > 

Mr. Stnur moves that the House recede from its disagreenrent to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 59, and agree to the same with an 
a ent as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“Sec. 5. For the transmission of mail by pnenmatic tubes or other 
similar devices in the city of New York, including the borough of 
Brooklyn of the city of New York, at an annual rate of expen, iture 
not in excess of $17.000 per mile of double line of tubes, cluding 
power, labor, and all other operating expenses, $472,243.” 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I have a preferential mo- 
tion. I move to recede and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minnesota 
moves to recede and concur in the Senate amendment. 
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Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from IIlinois IMr. Mappen], 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois is 
recognized for 10 minutes. F 
Mr. STEENERSON. Mr, Speaker, I did not yield the floor. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is not entitled 
to it. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Stemp] controls the 
time notwithstanding the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr, STEE- 
NERSON] makes a preferential motion. 

Mr. SLEMP. I did not understand that he asked me for 
recognition, and so I yielded to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. STEENERSON. As the time is to be controlled by the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Stur], I presume he will dis- 
tribute it fairly, but I got the impression, after conferring with 
both of these gentlemen, that after we got to this item I would 
be entitled to make my motion and control the time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
IMr. Saur] controls the time for one hour, and at any time 
within that time he can move the previous question. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I supposed the motion, being. prefer- 
ential, had nothing to do with the conference report and that 
it gave me the floor. I think that is the rule. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The Chair would state that the 
rule and the practice are that when a conference report has been 
presented to certain items in a bill that still remain in disagree- 
ment the gentleman in charge of the conference report con- 
tinues in charge of the items in disagreement and all motions 
made relating thereto. Preferential motions are entitled to be 
made, but the gentleman in charge of the bill still retains the 
floor and can move the previous question at any time. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would be perfectly willing to let the gentle- 
man from Minnesota take the floor first. 

Mr. STEENERSON. No. I do not want to take the floor 
first. I want to take it first and last. I want to open and close 
debate on this item. > 

Mr, SLEMP, I have no objection to the gentleman speaking. 

Mr. STEENERSON. It is understood that I may follow those 
who speak against it? 

Mr. SLEMP. I do not know as to the time. We have one 
hour at our disposal, and I hope the gentlemen will be as 
modest as to time as possible. 

Mr. ROSSDALE. This is a big item. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; this is a small item. 

Mr. ROSSDALE. It means much to some of us. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I would prefer to have the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] take his 10 minutes, 
and I can follow. 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mappen], 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, for a good many years the 
question of the use of tubes was in dispute, and the Congress 
finally decided to take them out. Investigations recently made 
have caused the recommendation to be made by the Joint Com- 
mission on Postal Affairs for the restoration of tubes in the 
city of New York. If there is any justification for tubes any- 
where, it is in that city, especially between the City Hall 
Square and Forty-second Street. The tubes, I do not hesitate 
to say, are not the utilitarian proposition that a great many 
people believe them to be. ‘They are only 8 inches outside 
diameter, and only a certain number of letters can be put in 
the carton that is carried in the tubes. Tubes in the city of 
New York within the points indicated in my previous state- 
ment would probably carry not to exceed one-half of 1 per 
cent of the total mail. They would not take a truck off the 
street anywhere in the United States, but they would perhaps 
advance the delivery of letters between the points where tubes 
run, and to that extent they would probably be useful. 

The law under which tubes may be utilized in the movement 
of the mail was passed in 1902, if I recall. It provides that 
not to exceed $17,000 per mile per annum shall be paid for the 
use of tubes. The amendment which the conferees have offered, 
on the motion of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Sue pr], 
strikes out the item inserted in the bill by the Senate previding 
for $18,500 and $19,500 and inserts $17,000, the amount pro- 
vided by the law. Now, I do not believe there ought to be 
any more paid for the use of these tubes than the law author- 
izes 


It may be said, and probably will be said, that $17,000 a 
mile is not enough. I wish to call the attention of the House 
to this situation. 

In the examination of the postal authorities before the Sub- 
committee on Deficiencies of the Appropriations Committee, 
over which I presided myself, we were told this, that the reason 
$18,500 a mile was demanded was that the tube company is 
unable to supply the money with which to put the tubes in run- 


ning order, and that before they could operate the tubes at all 
$150,000 would have to be advanced by somebody. And the 
postal authorities, liberal with somebody else’s money, finally 
concluded that the way to reach that situation was to give them 


$1,500 a mile more than the law allows, and the prospect of a 


further $1,000 a mile more than the law. allows, and thereby 
enable them to borrow the $150,000 which they needed. Now, I 
contend that no one has any right to come to the Government 
and ask the Government to make a contract with them for the 
Sale of a commodity unless they have the commodity to sell. 
Now, what is it they are trying to sell? Tube service, is it not? 
They admit themselves that they have not got any tubes that 
are fit to function unless the Government of the United States 
furnishes the money to make them function. Now, are you 
willing to do that? e 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yjeld? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will 

Mr. BARBOUR. Are they owned by a private corporation 
or by the Government? 

Mr. MADDEN. They are owned by a private corporation, or 
possibly two or three corporations; I do not know which. 

Mr. BARBOUR. They were originally for the purpose of 
doing a parcel business? 

Mr. MADDEN. For doing a parcel business in most of the 
places, and when they found that that was not successful they 
turned it over to the Government. I think in the city of New 
York these tubes were probably originally installed for postal 
purposes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The Government has no ownership of them? 

Mr. MADDEN. The Government has no ownership of them 
and expects to use them only under contract. ; 

Now, if there is any doubt about what I say in connection 
with this added price I will just read what the testimony 
shows. Mr. Perkins was before our committee, and he testified 
to something like this: 

The tubes cost the tube company $16,100 a milé to operate. 

I do not know whether the $16,100 a mile includes interest 
on the investment or not. 


These figures were submitted to us in detail by the tube company. 
We submitted them to the New York post office to check over the figures 
and see whether or not the cost of each item was justified. The New 
York post office reported to us that as far as they could tell those fig- 
ures were all right. There is an item of $150, which the tube com- 
pany would have to have to t their tubes in operation. It was a 
question of how they could raise that money. ‘The tube company has 
no money in its treasury, and they will have to secure money from the 
banks. 


T said: 

And we are going to furnish them the capital? 

He said: 

No. 

I said; 

That is equivalent. 

He said: : 

We are going to furnish them with margin. The only asset they 
would have is the contract. 

I said: d 

They have not got tbat yet? 

And he replied: 

No. 


And then I said: 


If we are going to take into account the amount of money necessary 
to restore the tubes, how much is it? 


And he said: 

One hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 

I asked: 

That we propose to advance them? 

And he said: 

No; to enable them to borrow. 

They proposed to enable them to borrow it by adding $1,500 a 
mile to the rental which the Government of the United States 
would be called upon to pay. ` 

Now, the law is explicit. It says $17,000 a mile, and not 
more, shall be paid, and there never was a case when the tubes 
were in existence and operation where a contract was let in 
excess of $17,000 a mile. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. ; 

Mr. DALLINGER. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Illinois if it is not a fact that the cost of operating, particularly 
the cost of labor, has gone up since 1902? 

Mr. MADDEN. It does not make any difference whether the 
cost has changed or not. The law is the thing which governs; 
the law is the thing by which we niust be guided. And I want 
to submit this question to the House: Are you, who are speak- 
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ing for the American people, willing to put your hands into the 
pockets of the people and take $1,500 a mile out of their pockets 
to pay somebody because they have not got the means to put 
the thing they want to sell in order when the law itself says 
that $17,000 a mile is the price; that it shall be no more; that 
that is the limit? [fApplause.] 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr, STEPHENS. How many miles of tubes are there? 

Mr. MADDEN. Twenty-eight miles in New York. 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minne- 
sota is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, if I did not know the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] well, I would be greatly 
surprised at the statements that he has made. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman deny the facts that I 
have stated? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I do. The gentleman has stated that 
these tubes carry only one-half of 1 per cent of the mail. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of all the mail. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. The testimony of the engineers 
and the experts, both now and formerly, is that of the 14,000,000 
pieces carried per day 8,000,000 pieces were letters. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is 8,000,000 pieces of first-class mail 
that the gentleman is talking about. I am talking about all 
the mail. f 

Mr. STEENERSON. They state that they carried on an aver- 
age 5,000,000 pieces—letters—per day. They were able to 
carry 10,000,000 a day if the tubes were run at full capacity. 
Now, the postage on 5,000,000 letters a day amounts to $100,000, 
or over $30,000,000 a year. That is the revenue. How much 
revenue do you get for the other mail that you carry for 3 
cents a pound? On the first-class mail, which is the mail we 
ought to expedite, we are collecting 84 cents a pound instead 
of 3 cents a pound. What does this postage of 2 cents a letter 
mean but that we should have expedition? 

Well, the gentleman from Illinois says they carry only one- 
half of 1 per cent. He means of the total weight or tonnage of 
the mail. But he is mistaken about that. Undoubtedly he 
does not know what he is talking about [laughter], because 
if you figure out that number of letters you will find that it 
amounts to more, a great deal more, even in weight, than one- 
half of 1 per cent of the total weight of the mail. 

But the gentleman from Illinois makes all these assertions 
not based on evidence. He wants you to take his word for it. 
He is a busy man. He can not do all these things himself. The 
recommendations to restore these tubes have come from every 
ciyic organization in the city of New York and from the people 
who have been served by them, the merchants’ associations, the 
business organizations, all the clubs, the aldermen, and every 
civic body; and the experts that we employ, nearly 20 of them, 
old employees, experienced men, superintendents of mail in the 
stations where the tubes were, testified to the amount of busi- 
ness that they did. They were unanimous in recommending the 
restoration of these tubes. 

Now, as to the cost. The gentleman from Illinois talks about 
“ reaching down into the Treasury ” as if we were trying to rob 
the people. What is the revenue of the city of New York postal 
district? Fifty-three million dollars a year, on which we have 
$26,000,000 a year net profit. The service of these tubes ex- 
pedites the mail, according to the testimony, from 2 to 24 hours 
in every instance. New York is the neck of the bottle through 
which the mail for the whole United States passes. If you ex- 
pedite the mail through the city of New York you tre render- 
ing a service to the people of your own State, to the people of 
Minnesota, and to the people of Iowa, to the people of Ohio, and 
to the people of Washington and Oregon, because you are ex- 
pediting the journey of every missive that goes through the mail. 
It is not a local proposition. 

„I can not understand why the gentleman from Illinois should 
come here and put up his own assertions against the statements 
of the experts in the Postal Service to the contrary. There was 
once a personal-injury lawyer out in Minnesota that used to 
have on his staff expert witnesses who would testify to almost 
everything, A certain lawyer was nominated for judge whom 
he did not like, and he said, “ My gracious, if that man is going 
to be made judge I will have to take all my witnesses and move 
to Duluth.” [Laughter.] But if the gentleman from Illinois 
had been that lawyer, then he would have said, “I will move; 
but I do not need any witnesses; I will just testify myself.” 
[Laughter.] 

If I had the time, I would read to you the book that he presents 
to you here, containing the hearings had before the Committee on 


Appropriations on the deficiency bill, where he himself examined 
postal experts of 20 years’ experience, men who saw these tubes 
in operation and whose business it was to see their operation. 
You will find that two-thirds of what is printed in this book 
consists of the gentleman’s own questions. He does not ex- 
amine witnesses like other people; he testifies. His questions 
are answers. [Laughter.] I have known his methods for many 
years. I will be glad to print that testimony. Read that book 
and read through three pages of his examination of these wit- 
nesses. Mind you, he says, “This is not testimony.” He says, 
“Give us evidence.” He says that to men of many years’ ex- 
perience. He said, “You can not expect to get money out of 
the Treasury by such statements,” and so forth, 

One witness said it saved the Government $400,000, or some- 
thing like that, in automobile service, motor trucks. He was 
asked how he knew, and he said, “ Because they put on that 
many more trucks when they took the tubes out.” That did 
not satisfy the gentleman. He repeated that they did not re- 
duce the number of trucks; now, the fact is that the tubes econo- 
mize the service. It will cost less to run the Postal Service if 
the mail is handled through the tubes than it does when trucks 
are exclusively employed for the purpose. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. STEENERSON. I have not the time. If the gentleman 
will get me time, I will yield. These tubes saved $300,000 or 
$400,000 in trucks. They saved $140,000 for guards. If you 
send the mail underground in tubes you have no mail robberies. 
As it is now, you must have clerks and marines to watch the 
registered mail, because the registered mail is very largely made 
up of shipments of currency from the reserve banks, hundreds 
of thousands and millions of dollars. If you send the mail 
through a tube underground, no robber can get it. 

Last fall one truck was robbed of $2,000,000 in registered 
mail. When there is a snowstorm in New York the whole 
motor-truck system is demoralized and the whole mail is de- 
layed. If you have these tubes, they can be worked to their 
full capacity to carry the United States mail to its destination. 
It is a most economical proposition, according to the testimony 
of these men, Mr. Lubin and Mr. Keily and Mr. McGurty, all 
old employees there in the city of New York. Do you suppose 
the Postmaster General would take their testimony, as he has 
taken it, and recommend this as an economical proposition 
unless he was sure of what he was doing? It is a proposition 
that is profitable to the people. Do you suppose the Postmaster 
General would ask us to pass this proposition if it was an abso- 
lute fraud? He certainly must mean what he says. He ought 
to know something about it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Excuse me. Did I say this was a fraud? 

Mr. STEENERSON. No. I did not mean that. This is a 
very desirable postal utility. It is valuable. It expedites the 
mail. So far as cost is concerned, it is true, as the gentleman 
said, that originally the law provided, some 20 years ago, that 
it should be $17,000 a mile. Since then the wages of postal 
employees have increased from 25 to 100 per cent. The gentle- 
man said he did not know how much it cost. Here is the state- 
ment of Mr. Morgan, postmaster at New York, that it will cost 
$16,100 per mile to operate the tubes. The investment is from 
$3,000,000 to $4,000,000, so that it is a very moderate income on 
that investment at this rate. If you fix the amount at $17,000, 
it means the denial of the tubes. Do you suppose those people 
in the city of New York are incompetent to know their own 
welfare? Do you think they would be here asking for the 
reestablishment of these tubes, which can carry 10,000,000 let- 
ters a day and which serve 26 postal stations in the city of 
New York—do you suppose they would be here asking for this 
if it was not a desirable thing to have? Now, just think. The 
estimated cost of operating these tubes is $16,100 per mile of 
double tubes per annum, or $451,900. In an office that handles 
8,000,000 letters a day, where the net income is $26,000,000 per 
annum, or more than $2,000,000 a month, should you not have 
some regard for the people who pay the postage? 

It seems to me that in all fairness you should vote for this 
motion to recede and concur in the Senate amendment at the 
figures that the Postmaster General has recommended. It is 
so much more reasonable to do that, because there is a provi- 
sion in the Senate amendment by which either party can go 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission and demand an 
inquiry into what it is worth. We trust the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to determine the pay of the railroads. We 
trust them to determine the pay of the envelope manufacturers, 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission saved the United 
States $6,000,000 by reason of their arbitration in favor of the 
Government. We can trust them. What we want is a fair 
price, and the Government can get that determination or the 
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tube company can get it inside of the period described here six 
months or a year after the tubes are installed. 

I hope you will not be led away by the personality of my 
friend [Mr. Mannen] and his great influential position as 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee. He does not really 
know about these tubes. I do not believe he has ever examined 
them. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not want to raise a controversy with 
the gentleman—— 

Mr. STEENERSON. No; if the gentleman has examined 
them I will take his word for it and I will take back my state- 
ment. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not want to raise any controversy with 
the gentleman, but I think I know as much about the tubes as 
he does, and more than the engineers that the commission has 
employed, because I made a personal investigation. 

Mr. STHENERSON. Of course, they are babes compared 
with the scientific engineering knowledge that the gentleman 
possesses, but we ordinary men have got to take the word of 
the men who handle the mail, and we have done so. Now, it 
being a fact that you have here a statement of the cost of 
operation—and with labor at only $4 a day it amounts to 
$16,100 per mile per year—if you put this at $17,000, there 
will be nothing to pay taxes, there will be no return, and it 
will be impossible to operate the tubes. Everything else has 
almost doubled in price. These people would be anxious to 
resume if it were profitable at that figure. 

Mr. PAIGE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON, I yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. PAIGE. Is it not a fact that Postmaster General Hays 
looked into this matter and was perfectly satisfied that these 
figures were fair? And is it not also true that Postmaster Gen- 
eral Work has gone into these figures in detail and thinks that 
they are perfectly fair and ought to be accepted? 

Mr, STEENERSON. That is absolutely correct. I may say 
that no one at this late day will come up and dispute it, because 
investigations conducted by joint commissions was so thor- 
ough—we had the assistance of the best engineers we could find 
in New York—we went into the details, we assembled together 
the old employees, the superintendent of mails, men that op- 
erated the machinery, and it was established beyond question 
by the evidence that this was a utility which ought to be con- 
tinued, 

I recently asked the Postmaster General to send me an ex- 
pression of his views on the subject, and I quote the following 
from his letter to me: 

OFFICE or run POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. O., March 29, 1922, 
Hon, HALVOR STERNERSON, 
Chairman House Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
Washington, D. O. 


Mr Dran MR. Sremnzrson: The investigation by the department of 
the transmission by pneumatic tubes of mail in the city of New York 
(including Brooklyn) convinces the department that the reestablish- 
ment of that service in the city of New York (including Brooklyn) 
will, among other things, expedite the delivery of the letter mail and 
io 5 increase the regularity and reliability of the transmission of that 
mail, 

The department is convinced from this investigation that the Senate 
amendment to H. R. 9859 will make it possible for the department to 
improve its present 1 service in New York City (including Brook- 
lyn) by bringing to that service greater expedition, re; ty, and relia- 
bility in the transmission of letter mail, and that this improvement in 
service is reasonably worth more than the cost will amount to under a 
contract made within the limitations of the proposed act. 


* * Š * > . . LJ 

The de; t approves the proposed legislation and recommends its 
enactment into law. 

* * * > > . 
Sin 
OSTOS rai Huserr WORK, 
Postmaster General. 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson]. 

Mr. SISSON. I wish to reply to what my friend, Colonel 
STEENERSON, said about the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations not knowing anything about tubes. I want to say 
that I think he is entirely mistaken if he assumes that the 
gentleman from Illinois does not know more about tubes than 
any man in this House. Im the first place, they have had the 
service in Chicago. During the time this matter was in con- 
troversy the gentleman from Illinois was on the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. He went all through that 
fight, and then besides he is a practical man, has been a suc- 
cessful man, capable of attending to his own business, and 
when a man is capable of attending to his own business and 
is successful, when he devotes his time to public duties, as 


does the gentleman from Illinois, he is capable of attending to 
the Government business. 

The gentleman from Illinois, as I understand, is supporting 
the amendment of the gentleman from Virginia. The gentle- 
man’s amendment is to pay these people the amount of money 
that this Congress has authorized by law. Seventeen thousand 
dollars a mile is the limit. If you can make a contract for less 
than that the Government ought to do it and give the benefit 
of the reduction to the taxpayers. 

Now, all I know about it is the evidence and what was 
brought out in the debate when Congress abolished the tubes 
several years ago; but the only controversy here seems to be 
so far as those who favor the tube service is whether or not 
Congress is going to authorize the amount of money to pay the 
loss of the people since the service was discontinued. In other 
words, they are contending here that because the Government 
discontinued that service, because the service has been discon- 
tinued and the tubes have not been in use for some time, it 
will require a great amount of money to put them in shape 
again, and that the Federal Government in some mysterious 
way should assume the liability for that. These tubes are 
owned by certain stockholders in the East and this whole mat- 
ter urged by them. If the conditions prevailing now are any- 
thing like those that prevailed four or five years ago when the 
service was abolished, then the service ought not to be re- 
established. 5 r 

The testimony of the witnesses then and the testimony of 
the witnesses now, it seems to me, show a very poor return 
for the amount of rent that the Government will inyest in 
these tubes. They ask here for $513,000—the rent of the tubes. 
Now, the tubes only supplied a very small portion of the ter- 
ritory in the great city of New York—what they call the con- 
gested area. It is contended, but I do not think it can be sub- 
stantiated by the facts, that by paying this rental you save 
some money. I have been unable to believe that, because the 
amount of mail carried is so slight—one-half of 1 per cent of 
the total weight of the mail—not the total amount of money- 
paying mail, for only the high-class mail goes through the 
tubes, but if you take the total amount of mail that is hauled 
it shows that that which goes through the tubes is only about 
one-half of 1 per cent. The cities have Government-owned 
screen-wagon service. The wagon service belongs to the Goy- 
ernment; whether you haul the wagon full or empty it costs 
the Government the same amount of money to maintain, and 
it will not reduce the present wagon service a cent. So this 
$513,000 is an extra expense. Why? 

Now, there can be but one reason why Congress should put 
back the tube service costing $513,000, and that is to facilitate 
the transportation of mails, for it will unquestionably cost 
$513,000 more in New York than it now costs. The testimony 
taken for several years back shows that these tubes do not 
save time but that time is actually lost by the use of the tubes, 
Colonel STEENERSON relies a great deal on the testimony of ex- 
perts. I do not depend much on experts. I have expressed my 
views on experts in this House before. I can prove one thing 
by an expert and then get experts on the other side to show 


there is not a word of truth in what the first expert says. The 


people who actually handle the mail—not experts but those 
who do the work—contend that the number of men necessary 
to prepare the mail for the tubes, getting ready to put the 
mail into the tubes, and then the men necessary to get the mail 
out of the tubes and distribute it again, that this extra service 
of preparing the mail for the tubes and taking it out of the 
tubes, actually causes ñ loss of time in transmitting the mails. 
Of course, the motive behind this legislation is the interest of 
these people who have their money invested in the tubes. It, 
with them, is not the question of expediting the mails but 
boosting their stock. 

I do not complain of these men for trying to get their money 
out of it, but I do blame Congressmen being duped and made 
tools of these stockholders to get money out of the Treasury of 
the United States to boost their stock. I do contend that as 
far as the business of the mail is coneerned there is nothing in 
it. If this mail service in New York was a private business, 
those who owned it would laugh at this tube crowd. If you 
would take out of this fight the propaganda and pressure of 
the people who have stock in these tubes, there would be noth- 
ing then to cause all this agitation in the city of New York. 
Of course ft is the business of the chamber of commerce 
and the other organizations of the city to get into the city all 
the activities they can for the business of the city, to get 
everything they can to increase the pay roll, but Congress is 
not interested in that unless it is clearly shown that money 
ean be saved in the service or the service very much improved. 
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This amendment ought not to be agreed to and should be re- 
jected by the House. I fear it will not be rejected, because, 
while it saves money to defeat it and does the mail service no 
good to adopt it, to reject the amendment means the loss to the 
stockholders of the tube company. Gentlemen, think and act 
honestly and you will defeat this amendnient. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON, Yes. 

Mr. LOWREY. It was stated that the $1,500 a mile is to 
enable this company to borrow money to put the tubes in order. 
If all of the organizations of the city are behind them, demand- 
ing this, why is it that they can not borrow that money from 
individuals in New York and not have to come to the Govern- 
ment instead? ' 

Mr. SISSON. That, of course, I can not tell, but this much 
I do know. They contend that without the $1,500 a mile they 
can not run these tubes. That is the testimony here. If $1,500 
a mile will make the tubes a success, there ought not to be a 
particle of trouble in getting that money from private indi- 
viduals in the city of New York. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. ROSSDALE]. 

Mr. ROSSDALE., Mr. Speaker, before I proceed further I 
want to answer the points that were made by the previous 
speakers, one by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN], 
wherein he stated that only one-half of 1 per cent of the weight 
of mail is first-class mail. If the gentleman has that informa- 
tion, he has something that no one else has, for the very simple 
reason that the Post Office Department has never separated 
the actual weight of the first, second, third, and fourth class 
mail, and any estimate as to what the total weight of mail is 
in New York is just a guess. No one knows how much of the 
total weight of mail in New York is first class, second class, 
third, or fourth class; we do know the number of pieces. An 
average count of the number of pieces of mail matter mailed 
in New York was recently made, and 53 per cent of the total 
number of pieces of mail matter was found to be first-class 
letter mail. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. 
man yield? 

Mr. ROSSDALE. Les. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. As I understand it the gentle- 
man's observation comes from actual experience and service, 
spread over a great number of years in the Postal Service, in 
contrast with the theory of the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ROSSDALE. I was a clerk in the New York post office 
for 10 years. I have worked alongside of these tubes, I knew 
then, and I know to-day, barring a few changes in the time of 
dispatch, the time of the arrival and of the closing of every 
mail in the city of New York. I know the splendid service 
these tubes can render, and I can only say, speaking as an old- 
time post-office man, that every man and woman in the New 
York post office believes as I do in tube mail transportation. 
In fact, only the other day one of them said to me, Congress- 
man, what is the matter with Congress; why are they 
continuing to send first-class mail through the streets in 
those wagons?” I tried to explain the matter, and I tried 
to give the state of mind of the Members of Congress on 
matters like this; but I do not know whether I succeeded 
or not. 

It is a mystery to every practical post-office man why the 
Government continues to send first-class letters and packages 
with valuable contents, sometimes amounting to millions of 
dollars, through the streets of New York, through those over- 
crowded sections of the city, subjecting the mail to all the 
hazards of theft and delays in that great city, when you can 
safely shoot them through the tubes at great speed and with- 
out any delays or losses. 

The gentleman also stated that $17,000 was rental. 
only rental, for the bulk of that expense is operation. 
the figures here, as follows: 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


It is not 
I have 


OCTOBER 4, 1921. 
Estimate and cost of operation September 14, 1921. New York postal 
pneumatic tube system; 28 double miles, connecting 26 stations; 49 
terminal sets; 6,780 hours’ operation per year; 20 hours daily; 10 
hours Sunday, = 
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Bh [a SR DSRS ES SAT BS ET I ee NL 144, 

On T RRNA SS Ae ERLE 63, 5 

$16,100 per mile, or total 451, 900 


It takes a large number of men to operate these tubes and the 
tube company must pay for this operation. They submitted their 
cost of operation to the postal authorities. They are earning 
6 per cent, not on their inyestment but on the actual cost of 
operation. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The items are, labor, $224,000—— 

Mr. ROSSDALE. Yes; I have that here. We have been pay- 
ing to the tube company for rental and operation of those tubes 
in New York and Brooklyn $17,000 per mile per annum since 
1907. We paid $17,000 from 1907 to 1918. In Heaven's name, is 
there anybody who really thinks that you can keep a large 
number of men employed, especially skilléd mechanics, and pur- 
chase material, with the additional upkeep of complicated ma- 
chinery in 1922 and 1923, for the same amounts as you could in 
1907? It can not be done, and I do not see why we should try 
to force these people to run a thing below cost. They are 
perfectly willing to submit the matter of cost of operation and 
compensation to the Interstate Commerce Commission and have 
that commission decide the rate of compensation, and agree to 
abide by the decision. I have here a letter from the Postmaster 
General to Senator TOWNSEND, as follows. I read: 


DECEMBER 13, 1921. 
Hon. CHARLES E. TOWNSEND, 
United States Senate. 


My Dran SENATOR: Referring further to the tube matter, my letter 
to you of December 1, 1921, and particularly replying to your letter of 
December 12. 

The question which it contains is one which is difficult to answer. 
The elements of safety to the mails, relief and safety from traffic 
congestion, expedition, etc., are very hard to evaluate. In addition 
to that, we find ourselves in a period of readjustment, so that a fig- 
ure which might be reasonable now might not be reasonable five years 
from now. However, having all these elements in mind, I desire to 
say that the department belleves that it would be warranted at this 
time in making a contract for a period of 10 years at an annual rate 
not to exceed $19,500 per mile for a 20-hour day service. The de- 
partment would be very glad to undertake to negotiate such a contract 
with the Pneumatic Tube Co. 

However, under all the circumstances, and especially in view of the 
uncertainty of present conditions, it is our opinion that the fairest 
plan would be that suggested in my letter of the Ist; i. e., to let the 
tube service be immediately -resumed in New York and Brooklyn, as 
recommended by the Joint Postal Commission, at the old price of 
$17,000 per mile, with the provision that either the Post Office pepare- 
ment or the Pneumatic Co, may appeal to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for a revision of the rate if either party can present 
facts which would indicate that the existing contract is not reason- 
able. It would be part of the contract that in making this revision 
the Interstate Commerce Commission would not make its decision re- 
troactive; that they should make the decision within six months of 
that the request was made; that the decision should be ren- 
dered on the value of the service the Tube Co. is performing for the 
Post Office Department and not on the appraised value of the tubes; 
and that no revision should make the maximum rental to the Post 
Office Department for a 20-hour service more than $19,500 per mile 
per year. If the service be curtailed or increased, the maximum limit 
should be decreased or increased proportionately. 

While this is unusual, yet in our opinion it is not an abortive alloca- 
tion of responsibility, as the Interstate Commerce Commission is the 
recognized rate-making party. It rather leaves the matter in the 
Government's own hands through this agency. It was through an ar- 
rangement of this kind that we were enabled to make a saving in our 
contract for stam envelopes of $16,876,194.80 over the rate which 
would have prevailed if we had not had an opportunity to adjust it 
with changing costs. 

Attached hereto is a letter from Postmaster Morgan, of New York, 

ving in detail the saving in motor transport service which would be 
effected if the tube service was resumed. You will note that his con- 
elusion is that the total saving would be about $416,000. Also Is at- 
tached the figures which the New York Pneumatic Tube Co. have given 
us on the cost of o ting the tubes under varying circumstances at 
present prices. If the Post Office Department should supply the power 
which is required by the Pneumatic Tube Co. at cost it is believed 


the time 
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that the cost of running on a 20-hour day ay be reduced to approxi- 
mately $410,000 or $420,000, which is about $15,000 mile. In addi- 
tion there is an item of between $100,000 and $150,000 which the tube 
company must expend to put the tubes in condition for operation and 
a further item of approximately $50,000 for unusual expenses the first 


year. 
Sincerely yours, WILL H. HAYS. 


He quotes this letter from the postmaster of New York, as 
follows: 


Hon. Witt H. Hays, 
Postmaster General, Washington, D. C. “ 

My Dear Mr. Hays: Referring to your letter of October 5, relative 
to the number of trucks which would be eliminated in the Motor 
Transport Service if the pneumatic tubes were restored and with re- 
gard to the estimate of the amount of mail which the tubes would 
5 up I beg to advise that careful consideration has been given to 

è subje 

With 


OCTOBER 8, 1921. 


, and the following conclusions are submitted: 
the restoration of the tubes and the elimination of some of 
the half hourly trips of the Motor Vehicle Service and revision of 
the wagon schedules to a less frequent basis, considerable saving in 
cost for transportation would be effected, as indicated by the following 
data, which relates only to the stations that were formerly connected 
by pneumatic tubes; 


Py DAILY NUMBER OF MOTOR TRIPS. 


Decrease (0.474 per cent) ------_-~.-.-_------___ 514 
DAILY MILEAG 


Decrease (0.505 per cent)------_--.-_.--_----__.. 2, 319. 3 
—— tS 

DAILY HOURS OF SERVICE. 
S2 tl! ́T—T0ł¾ v T.. 8 1. 188 
ee PR MEE TE POS OS RE EL SS ER ae ee 680 
Decrease, (0,427) per ent 2 508 
= 

COST AT $1.58 PER HOUR. 
Dern ete . O $1, 884. 12 
Propotid =a eere ene 1, 078. 35 


Decrease (0.428 per cent) 4„% 805. 77 
It is figured that the use of 32 motor trucks could be dispensed 
with, resulting in a saving of $270,000 per annum for motor-vehicle 
operation. There would also be a considerable saving in clerk hire, 
as the number of uches dispatched and received would be mate- 
rially reduced, It is estimated that 104 clerks now assigned to dis- 
patching duties could be detailed to other work if the tubes are reestab- 
lished. The saving would be as follows: 


Motor true nn no ne 32 
Annual cost for operating trucks._._-..------.--__.--____ $270, 900 
104 clerks, at $1,400 per annum (entrance salary)..--..____ 145, 600 


Woot!! 2 416. 500 

From a count taken in October, 1917, it was indicated that approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 letters were transported daily by the tubes during 
the tube hours+4 a. m. to 11 p. m. From a tabulation made in May, 
1921, for the Joint Commission on Postal Service it was shown that 
approximately 500,000 letters for delivery at New York, N. Y., could 
have been advanced daily in delivery by tube service from 2 to 15 hours 
on week days and from Saturday to Monday nearly 40 hours. 

It was also shown that a daily average of over 68.000 letters dis- 
patched to other post offices would be expedited by tube service. It is 
my opinion that the figures for May, 1921, are bint conservative, and 
that a much larger number of letters would be expedited in delivery and 
dispatch by pneumatic-tube transportation. 

he count was taken May 12 and 13, 1921, during a light season of 
the year, and with change of methods whereby the stations would make 
distribution of collection mails instead of concentration at the general 
post office and terminal stations, the number expedited would be greatly 
increased. Before the iubes were discontinued this office made from 
6 to 7 deliveries on residential routes and 7 deliveries on business 
routes, At present there are but 4 deliveries in residential bee foe! 
and 6 in business districts. If additional deliveries are restored, suc 
as the 6 p. m. delivery in residential localities, a large number of 
letters would be expedited in delivery by tube service. he more fre- 
quent deliveries that are made, the greater increase in volume of letter 
mail expedited by tube service. I believe that with safety it can be 
estimated with pneumatic-tube service restored over 1,000,000 outgoing 
and incoming letters would be advanced daily. The delivery of daily 
papers would also be expedited, as such matter was transported in the 
tubes when they were in operation, and the employees would also be 
benefited, as much maii would be speeded in dispatch, raong the sta- 
tions hours in advance of the present meth of transportation by 
motor vehicles, thereby reducing the force mired for night work. 

The delivery of special-delivery letters would be advanced, and that 
service would be more extensively used for local delivery if the pneu- 
matic tubes were restored. At this office more than 15,000 cial de- 
livery articles are delivered daily and approximately an equal number 
are dispatched to other post offices. The delivery of noni af is” 
to other cities would also be advanced and the service greatly improved. 

With kind personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
E. M. Mondax, Postmaster. 


The postmaster at that time, October 8, shows a saving of 
$416,000, The gentleman from Dlinois said that it would not 
take a single truck from the streets of New York. Under 
his signature the postwaster of New York states that it will 
take 32 trucks from the streets, and that the annual saving 
resulting therefrom would be $270,000. To this the postmaster 
adds an additional item of 104 clerks, at an er trance salary of 
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$1,400 per annum, amounting to $145,000. That makes a total 
of $416,000. 

Mr, SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentieman five minutes 
additional time. 

Mr. ROSSDALE. Mr. Speaker, this letter was written by 
the postmaster of New York to the Postmaster General, and by 
him submitted to the Joint Postal Commission in October. 
Since then there was a $2,000,000 robbery on the streets of New 
York, and it became necessary for the Post Office Department 
to place armed guards on motor vehicles carrying valuable mail. 
There are now approximately 145 men assigned to riding on 
these wagons, guarding the mails, and the cost of that is ap- 
proximately $200,000 in pay costs. 

I have here shown a saving of over $616,000 in cost of opera- 
tion and this item in the bill is only for $513,911.50. Last year 
the mail wagons in New York killed 7 people and seriously, 
injured and maimed 99 people. There were Bundreds of other 
accidents. The cost to the Government for repairs of auto- 
mobiles due to these accidents was over $17,000. 

The following is a list of accidents and delays to motor ve- 
hicles in a single year of operation: 


LIST OF DELAYED AND BROKEN-DOWN MOTOR VEHICLES, 1920. 


Delayed trips represent cases where trucks haye arrived 15 or mora 
minutes late at stations and terminals. These delays were caused, on 
the most part, by the poor operating condition of the fleet and repairs 
required on ts, delays in getting away from the ‘age because 
trucks not in condition, or no trucks available at the e scheduled 
for leaving, chauffeurs late, poor street conditions in bad weather. 

ed trips represent cases where there have been no trucks avail- 
able to make the trip, or where a truck has broken down on duty and 
there has been no truck to substitute for that truck’s work. Emer- 
gency service is frequently supplied in these cases. 

Partly performed trips represent those cases where a truck has 
broken down, met with an accident or the like, and where the mail 
is transferred to another truck substituted to complete the trip. 

Nonscheduled trips represent cases where a truck is eduled 
8 8 one point to another, but carried mail in the instances 
ndicated, 

These delays in the motor-vehicle service represent also a certain 
yond 15 trains missed, with a resultant delay to the mails of from 

0 ours. 

A In December, 1920, there were 24 accidents, 5 wrecks, and 8 break- 


owns, 
= In November, 1920, there were 22 accidents, 5 wrecks, and 4 break- 
owns. 
In October, 1920, there were 25 accidents, 8 wrecks, and 9 break- 


downs. 
4 In September, 1920, there were 34 accidents, 5 wrecks, and 37 break- 
owns. 
4 In August, 1920, there were 28 accidents, 3 wrecks, and 33 break- 
owns. 
i In July, 1920, there were 31 accidents, 2 wrecks, and 18 break- 


owns. 
4 In June, 1920, there were 28 accidents, 3 wrecks, and 33 break- 
owns. 
In May, 1920, there were 29 accidents, 3 wrecks, and 22 breakdowns. 
In April, 1920, there were 46 accidents, 3 wrecks, and 27 break- 


owns. 

In March, 1920, there were 40 accidents, no wrecks, and 62 break- 
owns. 
$ In February, 1920, there were 29 accidents, 5 wrecks, and 8 break- 
0 


ws. 
a In January, 1920, there were 64 accidents, 3 wrecks, and 7 break- 
owns. 

Accidents cover mishaps costing from $5 to 8150 to repair and are 
exclusive of breakdowns. 

Wrecks cover such accidents as collisions with “ elevated” ts, 
other cars, turning over in ditch, etc., the effect of which is to de- 
molish part of the car and the costs of which run from $150 to $1,000. 

Breakdowns cover mechanical and construction faults, such as 
broken crank shafts, drive shafts, rear ends, etc., rather than mishaps 
which can be attributed to poor driving. 


Report of accidents and mishaps* occurring in motor-rehicle service at 
New York, N. Y., through operation of Government-owned vehicles 
from January 1 to October 31, 1920. - 
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i Mishap: Damage to Government property only. Accidents: Both. 


And that is another item to be added to the tytal sum that 
would be saved by tube operation. 
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I want now to bring to the attention of the House a serious 
condition of affairs that exists in the large cities, especially 
New York. I have not any denbt but that motor-vehicle opera- 
tion is the cause of the continuous thefts and robberies that 
have been going on within the last few years. Of course, I 
can understand why the Post Office Department does not come 
out and state plainly to the people and inform Congress that 
they can net protect the mails in the great city of New York 
and in other large cities, and, indeed, they can not. According 
to the figures of the Post Office Department, 8,000 pieces of 
mail matter are being lost or stolen in New York City every 
day. In 1918 we appropriated for indemnities for loss of regis- 
tered mail $1,330,000. After the tubes were abandoned and 
we had to run the mail by motor vehicle on the streets of the 
city, we find that the Post Office Department had to come to 
Congress in 1919 for an appropriation of $2/186,493.45 for in- 
“emuities. 

In 1920 the increased appropriation for indemnities for mail 
Fobberies jumped to $4,850,000, and Congress appropriated this 
enormous sum to pay for these increased mail depredations 
without knowing the reasons for this tremendous increase. In 
1921 we appropriated $4,200,000, and in the present bill, this bill 
we now have under consideration here, we are appropriating 
$4,500,000 for that purpose, and Third Assistant Postmaster 
General Irving Glover informed me the other day that the de- 
partment had requested an additional deficiency appropriation 
for another million for this year. In other words, when the 
tubes were abandoned the registered mail indemnities Jumped 
from $1,300,000 to $5,500,000 per annum in a period of four 
years. And, gentlemen, that does not represent the entire loss. 
Oh, no; that merely represents the amount Uncle Sam was 
liable for by reason of the insurance feature. The great banks 
and trust companies that send large sums of money through 
the mail insure through private companies, and the actual loss 


no one can tell exactly—it may be between fifteen and twenty 
million dollars. I do not know the exact amount of these 
losses; the Post Office Department does not know either; at 
least they profess not to know, as a matter of policy. I do 
know, and the record proves, that these losses are mounting 
higher and higher, and we must stop it. Tube transportation 
of mail will cut down indemnity appropriations by millions of 
dollars. It is not the fault of the postal authorities that these 
thefts occur. They are doing all that is humanly possible to 
stop them, but they can not adequately protect first-class mail 
from either open or concealed depredations as long as motor- 
vehicle transportation is legislated for them. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROSSDALE. If the gentleman will give me additional 


Mr. MADDEN. I have not control of the time. 

Mr. ROSSDALE. I can not yield; I have not the time, 
Now, gentlemen of the House, it does seem to me that we owe a 
duty to protect the mails in New York. 

Post Office Inspector J. J. Gibney in a report to the depart- 
ment dated January 27, 1921, concerning the heavy losses of 
registered mail in July and August, 1920, concludes with the 
following statement: 

In submitting this data we would again call your attention to the 
fact that it is our belief that mail is being taken day in and day out 
from both open and closed trucks, and that the front and back doors 
of the cl trucks are being used for this purpose. 

The idea of running wagons and trucks through the streets 
of the city laden with precious and valuable mail matter is an 
invitation to every thief, to every yegg and crook, to come into 
New York and go and help themselves, and judging from the 
record they have made some wonderful hauls. 

IT want to make a comparison of truck time and tube time 
from one portion of the city to another. This schedule shows: 


Pnoumatic-tube schedule Nu. Comparison. of truck and tube time, 1918. 
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Pneumatic tube schedule No, 7— Comparison of truck and tube time, 1918—Continued, 


From— 


Grand Central: 
Truck time 


69 60 44 2234 
16 15 16 10 | 12 
88 79 79 51 | 53 
21 20 21 15 17 
100 9¹ 91 63 | 65 
2⁴ 23 24 18 | 20 
110| 101101 73 | 75 
28 27 28 22 | 2% 
123 14} 114 8 | & 
al 30 31 2% | 27 


All figures taken from Post Office Department schedules. 


From Station P, in the lower part of the city of New York, to 
Station L, at One hundred and twenty-fifth Street, the truck 
time is 123 minutes and the tube time is 27 minutes. Now, 
gentlemen, anybody who has handled mail knows that the delay 
of a letter five minutes, if you miss a closing, may mean the 
delay of another day for that particular letter to reach the 
particular town to which it is destined. If it is going to Europe 
it may mean missing the ship and the delay of a week. When 
you have a system already installed, that has given satisfaction 
for 20 years, whereby we can expedite the mails even at rush 
hours, to go back to the antiquated system of mail trucks, 
seems to me to be absurd. When the tube service was discon- 
tinued in 1918 the Postmaster General, who urged the with- 
drawing of the appropriation, said that it would merely require 
a 15 per cent increase in automobiles. Now, what happened? 
The annual increase was 51 per cent within six months. It is 
interesting to note what actually happened when the tube serv- 
ice was discontinued, June 30, 1918. 

I quote from the report of Inspectors H. McQuillan and C. E. 
Crowell, New York division, dated April 6, 1919, to inspector in 
charge, New York, N. Y.: 

Under date of January 18, 1919, the First Assistant advised that the 
postmaster had submitted revised schedules that showed an increase 
of 51 per cent in the motor-vehicle service over the schedules in effect 
en SE 1918, and necessitating the employment of 121 additional 
7 Under date of January 24, 1919, we addressed a communication to 
the postmaster requesting him to please inform us why it was neces- 
sary to increase the service 51 per cent over the schedule in effect last 
May and to employ 121 additional chauffeurs. 

He replied, stating in part: 

This increased service was due to the discontinuance of the pneu- 
matic tub which necessitated 1,971 trips being scheduled on Decem- 
ber 16, 1918, instead of 1.299 trips on May 18, 1918, and that the in- 
creased wagon service naturally resulted in a corresponding increase in 
the number of chauffeurs required. 

From the above it will be seen that instead of increasing the 
motor-vehicle service only 15 per cent, as stated by the First 
Assistant, it was actually necessary to increase it 51 per cent 
within six months after the abolition of the tube service in 
New York City. Twenty-five per cent increase in the service 
was made July 1, 1918, when the tubes were discontinued, and 
26 per cent additional at various dates up to December 16, 
1918. 

This is the report of the inspectors the department had sent 
to New York. Since then it has continually increased, and it 
will keep on increasing. 

Mr. MADDEN, Up to that time they bad the mail service 
by contract. 

Mr. ROSSDALE. Yes; it was by contract. 

In 1919, a year after the tubes. were discontinued, 11 regis- 
tered mail packages were lost in New York City, and a loss of 
$234,715.15 in one year would have been saved had this regis- 
tered mail been dispatched by pneumatic tubes instead of by 
motor vehicles, wrote the inspector detailed by the department 
to investigate the sudden increase. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ROSSDALE. I have not the time. Previous to 1919, 
when we had the tube operation, the tubes only lost one piece 
of registered mail matter. That was one piece in six years, 
and it did not involve a financial loss—only one letter in six 
years. A year later, 1920, they increased so much that the 
department either could not or cared not to make public the 
extent of increased losses. 

You can see the difference in the following comparison of the 
number of delays by tube service and motor vehicle. The num- 
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Truck time as of August, 1918; tube time as of August, 1916. 


ber of letters dispatched from all stations in New York City om 
January 7, 1921, shows that the— 


Average number of pouches per trip eduals 5.48 
Average number of letters per pouch equalsz - 820 
Average number of letters per trip eduals— L 4, 492 


These figures being the averages of 4,705 motor-vehicle trips. 

The delays and failures in motor-vehicle service reported for 
various periods are not confined to any one district, but are 
for the entire city. The average number of letters per trip 
as given above (4,500) is for the entire city. The tables in 
pneumatic tube Schedule No. 4 show the failures and delays 
in motor-vehicle service in New York City for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1920, and the failures and delays due to the 
storm of February 20 and 21, 1921. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920: 


Motor-vehicle tripe failed... =~ cc ne 52, 944 
ON Oe OR TA, Mle ae ee eS ee Se 20, 580 
JaN | eee Se ee Rep ere ee ee en 738, 524 


At 4,500 letters per trip, this is the equivalent of 330,858,000 
letters delayed by the motor-vehicle service in one year. The 
pneumatic tubes delayed 84,500 letters in one year. For each 
letter delayed by the tubes 3,915 letters are delayed by the 
motor-vehicle service. 

On February 21, 1921, due to a severe snowstorm— 


e are pete nase amare mentpe ote 539 
Motor-vyehicle trips delayed ee 


Total failed and delayed__....._.-.-.-----___~---...- 1, 103 


At 4,500 letters per trip, this is equivalent to 4,963,500 letters 
delayed by motor-vehicle service in one day, or fifty times as 
much mail as the tubes delayed in 365 days. The record of 
delayed letters by tube is 1 in every 45,000,000 letters. 

The tubes are not affected by conditions that cripple the 
motor-vehicle service. 

The above figures are official and tell of motor-vehicle ineffi- 
ciency. Now let us see what is the record of the pneumatic 
tubes. 

From all the data available on the subject we conclude that 
a capacity of 8 pounds or 400 letters to the container, an inter- 
val of dispatch of 10 seconds, and a speed in the tube of from 
25 to 30 miles an hour can reasonably be taken as representing 
normal conditions in actual practice. This is equivalent to 
2,400 letters per minute or 144,000 letters per hour that can be 
dispatched from any one station. y 

In the last year of operation the tubes in New York City and 
Brooklyn handled approximately 5,000,000 letters a day; they 
were not, however, used to their maximum capacity. 

On Tuesday, December 3, 1912, 27,243 containers of original 
mail (not relays) were dispatched through the tubes in New 
York City in 20 hours, with a total capacity of 10,897,200 
letters. ; 

On Tuesday, December 9, 1913, 27,166 containers of original 
mail. with a total capacity of 10,846,400 letters, were dispatched. 

On Wednesday, August 1, 1917, 29,066 containers of original 
mail, with a total capacity of 11,626,400 letters, were dis- 
patched. (See pneumatic-tube schedule No. 2.) 

It is therefore evident that the tubes were capable of han- 
dling 10,000,000 letters a day if called upon to do so. 

First-class letter mail should have preference over all other 
classes of mail. Note the difference in the following examples 
from one of the most important stations in my city: 

In the case of a railway mail dispatch from the City Halt 
Station to the Grand Central Terminal Station, New York City, 
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the schedule time by motor vehicle is 45 minutes and the sched: 
ule time by tube when in operation was 10 minutes. 

Therefore 400 letters (or the first container) would reach the 
Grund Central Terminal 10 minutes after the dispatch. by tube 
began. 

The capacity of the tube being 2,400 letters per minute, the 
mail would arrive at the Grand Central Terminal as follows: 

400 letters 10 minutes after nap postin begins. 

2,800 letters 11 minutes after dispatch begins. 

5,200 letters 12 minutes after dispatch begins. 

7,600 letters 13 minutes after dispatch: begins. 

10,000 letters 14 minutes after dispateh begins, 

12,400 letters 15 minutes after dispatch begins. 

24,400 letters 20 minutes after dispatch begins. 

This is equivalent to 24 pouches of mail with an average of 

* 1,000 letters to the pouch that would have arrived at the Grand 
Central Terminal and be partially separated and pouched be- 
fore the motor vehicle was half way between City Hall and 
Grand Central Stations. 

At the end of 30 minutes 48,400 letters, or 48 pouches of mail} 
would have reached the Grand Central Terminal, and the motor 
vehicle would still be 15 minutes away, and by the time the 
motor vehicle arrived 84,400 letters, or 84 pouches of mail, 
would have been delivered by tube. Post-office officials: estimate 
that it required 30 minutes to pouch the mail for train dispatch 
after receipt of same by tube. On this basis approximately 33 
per cent of the dispatch would have been pouched and ready for 
train dispatch before the employees at the Grand Central Termi- 
nal could. have started to handle the mail delivered by motor 
vehicle, 

It has been stated here to-day that tube service entails an 
increased, number of operations and is an added expense in 
clerk hire.. The following is a comparison of the actual steps 
in handling first-class’ mail for railway dispatch when for- 
warded by tube and by motor vehicle; 


DISPATCHED BY TUBE, DISPATCHED BY: MOTOR VEHICLE. 


1. Tie out mail into bundles on | 1. Tie out mail into bundles on 
distribution case, distribution case, 

2. Bundles taken from distribu-] 2. Bundles taken from distribu- 
tion case to container, tion case to pouches: 

8. Bundles placed in containers. 3. Bundles pace in pouches, 

4. Containers locked, 4. Pouches locked, 

5. Containers dispatched, 5. 8 taken to truck plat- 

‘orm, 

6. In transit in tube, 6. vay ng checked on dispatcher's 

7. Containers emptied on separat-| 7. Pouches loaded on truck. 
ing table at terminal. 

S. Bundles separated and pouched. | 8. In transit’ by truck. 

9. Pouches locked, 9. Pouches unloaded at terminal. 

10. Pouches checked. 10. Pouches checked. 

11. a taken to platform or 11, Pouches separated for trains, 
chute, 

12, Pouches put on train, 12. Pouches put on trains, 


Tt will be noted that the number of steps or operations is the 
same in either case; that the first four operations are common 
to both methods of dispatch; that the dispatch by tube begins 
at the fifth operation, while the dispatch by motor vehicle does 
not begin until the eighth operation; therefore the dispatch by 
tube begins before the dispatch by motor vehicle, the amount 
of time gained being dependent on the time consumed in oper- 
ations 5, 6, and 7 under dispatch by motor vehicle. This time 
will vary with the volume of dispatch and the conditions pre- 
vailing at each station, but could hardly be accomplished in less 
than five minutes under the most favorable conditions: 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman five minutes 
additional time. 

Mr. ROSSDALE. It has been stated that there is an element 
of doubt of the efficacy of the tube service. There is always an 
element of doubt about a subject that is in dispute, and F submit 
the statement made by ex-Postmaster General Will Hays at a 
hearing of the Joint Postal Commission. 

There is an element of doubt in everything. Just how fast 
und how much the improvement will be with the reinstallation 
of the tubes is hard to say, but, basing the opinion—and a man’s 
opinion is just as good as the reason for it, and no more—but 
basing the opinion on the investigation of the commissions and 
engineers and department’s experts—the hearings of the com- 
mission, our own investigations, our own negotiations over a 


period of several months, and personal inquiry and contact—it- 


was my conclusion, when the tubes were suggested by the com- 
mission, that they should be reinstalled if it could be done at 
a price that was right, and that is still my conclusion, and my 
conclusion is, further, that this price is right. 

It is as low as we can get. I-think the additional service is 
worth this amount. I do not think they can do it any cheaper. 
I still think, as I have thought and shall continue to think, that 
a failure to reinstall is an error, and we are not doing every- 
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bottle, seriously so, and other mail is hung up all over this 
country when they are slowing it up in New York, and if we err 
at all we ought to err in service. That is, we ought to do more 
instead of. less. when. a- thing is as important as that. It is 
analogous to war—we do not criticize war expenditures. We 
have just got to do business. It is up to us to get every postal 
facility reasonably expected to improve the service. It is up 
to us, and it. is charged to us to get it as cheaply as possible; 
and if a case comes along in the future of the service where 
it is a case of service or expense, give the service. That applies 
to this and everything else. Until I die I will pe saturated with 
the magnitude and the importance of this mfir service in this: 
country. I wish I had had nothing all my lite but te work at it. 
It is always a question of service for this whole thing. Of 
course, there is an unreasonable: expense to which we can not 
go. It would not pay to run an airplane to San Franciseo to 
pick up one special delivery. 

| I think that the amount for the tubes should be in this ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. Speaker, the tube system is earnestly. petitioned by every- 

body in my city—the board of aldermen, the State legislature, 
merchants’ asseciation, chamber. of commerce, all political 
parties, all publie societies, organizations, and all citizens from: 
every walk and station in life. Although the tube system does 
not extend to that part of New York City in the Borough of the 
Bronx, which I have the honor to represent, L am nevertheless 
‘contending for this: item in the appropriation bill, because it 
will improve the mail conditions of the Bronx, and I hope that 
the system will eventually be extended to my district. that they 
may, share in its benefits. 
It is not possible to present here all of the arguments of 
postal officials who are charged with the responsibility of super- 
vising the Postal Service. I have quoted from a. number of 
reports of inspectors who are trained post-office men, who know: 
the subject thoroughly, I have quoted Postmaster Morgan, of 
New York, who is acknowledged a great postmaster. He knows 
the Postal Service as well, if not better, than any living man. 
It is significant. that Postmaster Morgan, Postmaster General’ 
Work, the Joint Postal Commission; the Bureau of the Budget, 
and the President of the United States all urge the restoration 
of tube service, and I hope that the House will concur in the: 
Senate amendment. [Applause.] 

i pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
exp. 2 

Mr. ROSSDALH, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more, 

The SPEAKER. pro tempore. The time is in control of the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. ROSSDALE; I ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. [Applause,] : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. ROSSDALE. Mr. Speaker, it was on January 11, 1922, 
my- colleague, the Hon. Bascom SLEME; of Virginia, chairman 
of the subcommittee on appropriations in charge of the Post. 
Office appropriation. bill, reported the annual bill for his com- 
mittee to the House for consideration. In presenting the bill 
Chairman Stur said in part: 


Mr. Chairman, the subcomnrittee on appropriations to whom was re- 
ferred the Post Office appropriation bill began.work.immediately on the 
reassembling of Congress the early part of December, and continued 
their labors practically without intermission until this week, when we 
are reporting the bill to this committee: It is the largest bill in t 
of money that will be presented to Congress. It has in its service a 
number of employees greater than exist in the entire personnel of the 
Ar and Navy of the United States combined, It is a‘ se that 

every home, every individual, and every business; It knows no 
discrimination as to race, color, religion, or condition of servitude. To 
do service is its motto. It operates through the dead hours of night; 
it is going when dawn steals over the earth as when nigh t in 

kness; it defies wind, rain, storms, and blizzards, It Is equall 

active in sunshine or in cold. With equal impartiali it brings all 
messages of hope, love, or news. It is a service of which the American 
people are proud, and without whith, or even an impairment’ of which, 
our civilization would be thrown backward. Contemplating the service 
from this standpoint, having the same enthustasm for its. personnel 
and Its e EAEN us held by the men who are now conducting its 
affairs, the subcommittee began and pursued its investigations. 

I want to indorse what the distinguished gentleman from 
Virginia said of the postal employees and of the Postal Service 
at that time and add my contribution of regard for that great 
service and for the great army of 330,000 men and! women who 
comprise the service. It is a wonderful system, reaching to 
and from everywhere. Because of the regularity and. con- 
tinuity of its operation, few note’ its remarkable perfection: 

Mr. Speaker, during the late World War, when all systems of 


Is there objection? [After a 


thing that looks reasonably proper to do in the development of | communication’ and transportation bended and cracked* because 


the Postal Service. 


Remember New York is the neck of the of the pressure placed upon tliem by’ the stress of the great’ con- 
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flict, when railroad and steamship lines, when telegraph and 
telephone systems gave way under the strain, the Postal Service 
kept up the even.fenor of its accustomed service. Hence it is 
fitting that to the motto of that service“ Neither rain or 
snows nor heat or cold nor gloom of night stays these silent 
couriers from the swift completion of their appointed rounds 
we add, “nor wars upon the land, beneath the seas, or in the 
skies.” 

It is a great service, and is second to no other Government 
department in the hearts of our people. Upon its uninterrupted 
and efficient operation the interests of all our people must de- 
pend. In like manner the Government must depend upon the 
rank and file of postal employees to obtain the uninterrupted 
and efficient operation of the service. Postmasters General and 
postmasters would hopelessly fail in their tasks if it were not 
for the splendid cooperation of the employees which is inspired 
by the pride of occupation that goes with service in the Post 
Office Establishment. 

The Post Office Department in its service to the people of the 
United States represents the nearest approach to perfect organi- 
zation that I know of. Under such circumstances it is only 
natural that postal employees should be imbued with the spirit 
of organization. The post-office employees have that spirit and 
they have developed their organizations to a greater degree than 
the employees in any craft or industry. 

The postal employees’ organizations have contributed much 
toward the betterment and improvement of the Postal Service 
aml the welfare of the employees, and the work of the United 
National Association of Post Office Clerks merits commendation. 
This organization was originally. organized in 1885, and has 
operated under the present title since 1899. Since that year it 
has held annual conventions at which resolutions of far-reach- 
ing benefit to the service have been adopted. Each year its 
officers prepare a memorial which is submitted to the Postmas- 
ter General. This memorial is based on resolutions adopted at 
their convention. I was a member of this association years ago 
when I was employed in the service and I know that many of 
these resolutions were the means of initiating action by super- 
visory department officials because of the evident worth of these 
recommendations. Indeed, I am glad to say that many of the 
thoughts and ideas contained in such resolutions have been en- 
acted into law by Congress in the past. In presenting these 
collective thoughts of many of the great rank and file of postal 
employees I do so with the hope that the Post Office Department 
and Congress will continue to give consideration for the adop- 
tion of these suggestions for betterment of the service outlined 
in the appended document: 


Brief and memorial of the 3 and administrative program of the 
United National Association of Post Office Clerks, adopted at the 
Charleston convention September 5-8, 1921. 

Part I. 

The twenty-first convention of the United National Association of 
Post Office Clerks, held at Charleston, W. Va., September 5-8, 1921 
adopted resolutions as hereinafter described urging certain remedial 
legislation and the modification of various departmental orders. 

PLEDGE OF LOYALTY. 

The convention enthusiastically and unanimously adopted resolutions 
ledging their tay A loyalty, devotion, and whole-hea cooperation to 
President Warren G. Harding in all his labors. 

The convention adopted similar resolutions directed to our beloved and 
distinguished chief, Postmaster General Will H. Hays. 

POSTAL SAYINGS SYSTEM. 

A resolution was adopted indorsing the recommendation of the Post- 
master General for certain modifications and amplifications of the regu- 
lations governing the Postal Savings System and commending same to 
the favorable consideration of Congress, so that the t Postal Savings 
onean could be extended and result in greater benefits to the American 

e. 

705 EFFICIENCY RATING SYSTEM. 

A resolution was also adopted urging a complete revision of the 
efficiency-rating system in the interests of both the service and the 
employees in the service. 

RETURN RECEIPT FOR REGISTERED MAIL MATTER. 
A resolution was also adopted urging that the practice of Issuing 


free return-card receipt for registered mail be discontinued and in lieu 
thereof a fee ef 1 cent be required for all such return receipts, 


COURT OF APPEALS. 


The convention also adopted a resolution indorsing the bill introduced 
by Representative MADDEN, of Illinois, proposing to establish a court of 
appeals for all Federal civil-service employees. 

CREDIT FOR PENALTY OR FRANKED MATTER. 

The convention adopted a resolution urging the enactment of legisla- 
tion giving proper credit in dollars and cents for all service rendered 
by the post-office establishment to the other departments of the Gov- 
ernment, this credit to be so developed that all franked or penalty 
matter will be Sra es the same rates of postage as is charged for other 
mall matter, and that such charges be debi to the different depart- 
ments and be carried as a credit in the accounts of the Post Office De- 


partment. 
DISAPPROVAL OF DROP-LETTER RATE OF 1 CENT. 


The convention adopted a resolution disapproving of any effort to 
establish a 1-cent rate of postage for drop letters. 
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SENIORITY, 

A resolution was adopted urging that in the event of all things being 
equal that senlority alone be he mE factor for the promotion 
CCC 

00 e order o e departmen 
directing that all new entrants to the clerical force, whether by or 
appointment or through transfer from some other service, shall be 
assigned to the mailing division. e 

BONDING BY DEPARTMENT, 

The convention adopted a resolution urging the establishment by the 
department of a bureau for the bonding of all employees by the depart- 
ment itself at the expense of the employees. 


WELFARE WORK IN POST OFFICE. 


The convention adopted a resolution indorsing the program for 
welfare work in the post office, as put forth by the national president 
in a brief submitted to the Postmaster General on May 2, 1921. 


PARAMOUNT ISSUB—NIGHT SERVICE. 


The convention adopted as the paramount issue a resolution urging 
the establishment of a differential in time for all night service. 0 
have all service between 6 p. m. and 6 a, m. computed on a basis of 
45 minutes to the hour. 


RECLASSIFICATION. | 


| 
Clerks to be divided into five grades: Grade 1, $1,600; de 2, 
$1,700; grade 3, $1,900; grade 4, $2100; grade 5, 82300. 
Clerks to progress by annual promotion from grade 1 to grade 5. 
Two grades of special clerks: Grade 1, $2,400; grade 2, $2,500. 
All clerks in the fifth automatic grade, in first and second class 
post offices, and who have served 15 years in thé service to be pro- 


moted automatically into the special clerk grade 1, and in first-class 
offices, all special clerks who haye served three years in L clerk 
grade 1 to progress automatically to special clerk grade 2. 

TIME IN EXCESS OF EIGHT HOURS. 

Overtime for services in excess of eight hours per day to be com- 
pensated for at the rate of time and one-half of the employees’ salaries 
as fixed by law. i 

VACATIONS. 


Extension of the annual leave with pay so as to grant a vacation 
of 30 days in each fiscal year. iis 


SICK LEAVE, 
Amendment of the act approved June 5, a . a 10-day 


sick leave annually so that postal employees shal given sick leave - 
each year with pay not to exceed 30 days. 


PAYMENT OF SALARIDS, $ 


The annual salaries to be divided into 52 equal parts, one of such 
parts to be paid to the employees each Saturday 9 — the year. 


MONEY-ORDER INDEMNITY FUND. 


Establishment of an indemnity fund from which to losses for 
money orders wrongfully paid through fraudulent identification. 


TIME ALLOWANCE FOR SCHEME STUDY. 
Mail distributors to be allowed 2 hours daily within 8 in 10 for ~ 
necessary scheme study. 
COMPENSATORY TIME. 


The amendment of the section of the act approved June 5, 1920, 
ponsas for the granting of compensatory time off for Sunday an 

liday service, so that such compensatory time for Sunday service 
shall be granted on 1 of the 6 days following the Sunday of service 
and on 1 of the 30 days following service on a holiday. 

HOLIDAYS. ; 

Reenactment of the provision formerly contained in section 284 of 
the Postal Laws and 3 under which postmasters were 
authorized to observe all holidays in their respective States. 

UNNECESSARY CASE EXAMINATIONS. 


The elimination of scheme study and case examinations for all 
clerks except those employed for at least two hours daily in mail 


distribution. 
TRANSFER OF CLERKS TO CARRIER SERVICE, 


The amendment of that portion of the act approved June 5, 1920 
authorizing the Postmaster General to transfer a clerk from the clerical 
to the carrier force, and vice versa, so that no such transfer can be 
made without the consent of the employees transferred. 0 


RETIREMENT. 
The amendment of the retirement act approved May 22, 1920, to 


provide for optional retirement after 30 years of service and also t 
provide for the increase of the annuities paid under this act. 2 
CONCLUSION. 
In support of the foregoing resolutions and petitions the associa- 
tion submits herewith arguments drawn up in a memorial and enter- | 
tains the earnest hope t the same will receive your valued com 
sideration, Pane 31 


MEMORIAL, 
SERVICE IMPROVEMENTS REQUIRING CONGRESSIONAL ENACTMENT, 


PARCEL POST PERISHABLE MATTER. 
Parcel post perishable matter invariably receives 
treatment without paying such eee 
realized that by the very nature of things pa st perishable matter 
should be delivered as expeditiously as possible; but oftentimes if such 
matter was held for the regular delivery or the first delivery trip after 
its receipt at a given office it is more than likely that such matter 
would have to be destroyed. To prevent just this destruction it has 
been the custom in most post offices to deliver this parcel post perish- 
able matter by special messenger and charge age ares thereof to 
auxiliary service, This class of mail matter is ving service for 
which neither the sender nor 8 is paying. The convention felt 
that appropriate regulation covering this question would be welcomed 
by all postal employees and at the same time would result in 
credit to the service. It was ed that all parcel perishable 
matter be required to be sent s] I delivery and that the fee for such 
service be increased from 10 to 25 cents. 


I-delivery 
fee. The convention 
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DISPATCH OF SPECIAL-DELIVERY PARCEL POST MATTER, 


The association was of the opinion that a prolific source of complaint 
against the special-delivery service would be removed if paragraph 2, 
section 853, Postal Laws and Regulations, was amended to provide for 
the dispatch of special-delivery parcel post matter under a distinctive 
tag, label, sack, or pouch. $ 


SERVICE IMPROVEMENT THROUGH ADMINISTRATIVE ORDER. 
INSURED PARCEL POST MATTER, 


The convention PES the losses reported in the insured parcel 
ost matter exceeded all the bounds of reasonable expectations. The 
‘fault and in ee for this appears to be failure of the depart- 
ment to provide safeguard for this c of mail matter. Insured parcel 

st matter is given no additional treatment by the Postal Service. 

t is handled exactly the same as ordinary parcel post matter. The 

acceptance under such conditions of an insurance fee comes dangerously 
near 8 yment without rendering the service for which the 

yment made. If necessary, the insurance should be raised. 
nsured parcel post matter should be dispatched and forwarded in dis- 
tinctive sacks, pouches, or — — and Ít is further recommended that 
all such parcel post packa; should be forwarded, or when forwarded 
should be accompanied, with a waybill. The convention felt certain 
that if some such system was adopted that the losses in this branch of 
the service would be immediately reduced at least 95 per cent and that 
the result in credit to the department which must come from satisfied 
patrons and satisfactory service would more than compensate for the 

— A additional cost to the department that these changes would 

entat. 


BUGGRSTED IMPROVEMENTS IN WORKING CONDITIONS POSSIBLE OF ACCOM- 
PLISHMENT THROUGH ADMINISTRATIVE ORDER, 


NIGHT WORK IN POST OFFICES. ; 


Night work is generally conceded to be such service as is rendered 
after 6 p. m. and prior to 6 a. m. The major portion of this night 
work must be performed by post-office clerks. In other industries they 
have recognized the hardships of night work by establishing a differ- 
— 8575 either in hours of service or in compensation, for such night 
service. 

The difficulty, disadvantages, and distressing conditions imposed upon 
the employees by the excessive aat work required in the post offices 
has concerned the minds of postal officials for many years. Recogniz- 
ing these hardships, they have sought for some method or medium 
whereby such night work might be reduced. Chief among these has 
been an effort to induce the public and the business interests to deposit 
their letters in the post offices in the early afternoon, Mail-early cam- 

aigns have been inaugurated and conducted by postmasters and 

ostmasters General for the past 20 years without success. The reason 
that these campaigns have met with so little success is because it is 
not practical for the business interests to cooperate with the postal 
officials to any great degree in a matter of this kind. 

If the success of the mail-early compels depended upon the inter- 
ests who periodically deposit from 1 to 500,000 first-class pieces of 
mail matter, the problems would be easily solved. However, such 
mailers do not make up the vast volume of mail matter which the 

st offices must handle, This may seem paradoxical, but it is none 
he less true. The great volume of mail matter, that which flows into 
the post offices between 4 p. m. and 7 p. m., o nates in the small 
business houses, which may average from 10 to 100 letters per day. 
By the very nature of things such interests can not be induced to de- 
posit such mail in the t offices any eariler than they are now doing. 

The advisory committee to the Joint Congressional Postal Salary 
Commission recommended to the department that a differential be 
established in the post office which would make 45 minutes equivalent 
to 1 hour’s service. In other words, they recommended six hours night 
work equivalent to eight hours daywork. In indorsing the recommenda- 
tion of the advisory committee the association made the following 
statement: 

»The association is glad to note the recommendation of the advisory 
committee in reference to the service exacted of t-office clerks at 
night—t. e., that 45 minutes of employment should be credited as 1 
hour for all work performed between the hours of 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. 
The excessive night work exacted of post-office clerks has been one of 
the most discouraging elements of such employment. It denies to the 
clerks all of the ordinary social recreations. It takes away from him 
the priceless comradeship of bis 3 and exacts from him physical 
and mental effort during the hours when his vitality is at its lowest 
ebb. The differential, as recommended, is a measure of relief for which 
the association has striven for years. The adoption of this recommen- 
dation will, it is believed, compensate in a great measure the clerks who 
must necessarily rform service at night and it is in like measure 
believed that it 1 make the Postal Service attractive to men of abil- 
ity, and directly and indirectly must prove a potent factor in promot 
efficiency 5 employees and in the character of service rende 
to the people. ‘or these reasons the association entertains the earnest 
hope that the department will adopt the recommendation above referred 
to as to night work.” 

We have tried for many years to obtain some recognition of the hard- 
ships of night work through legislation, but without success. We feel 
now that the same thing could be accomplished through an administra- 
tive order issued by you. The 8-in-10-hour law, approved paar 24, 
1912, and which became effective March 4, 1913, contains no inhibition 
against the Postmaster General prescribing the number of hours that 
would constitute a day's work, except that such day’s work shall not 
exceed 8 hours in 10 consecutive hours. I therefore believe that you 
have authority under the existing law to prescribe the number of hours 
of service after 6 p. m. and prior to 6 a. m. that would constitute the 
equivalent of 8 hours’ service between 6 a. m. and 6 p, m. For these 
reasons the association earnestly hopes that the question will receive 
your favorable consideration, confident that if put into practice it 
would have a far-reaching effect in promoting the welfare of the em- 
ployees and of the Postal Service. 


UNNECESSARY CASE EXAMINATIONS. 


Case examinations should not be required of t-oflice clerks who 
have served faithfully and have p: their fiftieth birthday, nor of 
those clerks who rendered faithful service for 25 years or more, and 
certainly not of clerks who are employed in the financial and executive 
divisions of the ane offices. 

Convinced that the conditions which inspired the department to issue 
the order requiring case examinations of all clerks, regardless of the 
division of the post office in which they were 9 had ceased to 
exist, and realizing the Pave hardship which this order has imposed 
upon the older cl and those employed in the financial and executive 
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divisions, the association would respectfully request that this order be 
modified as follows: 

Case examinations not to be required of any clerk who has been in 
the service 25 years or more. 

Case examinations not to be required of any clerk 50 years of age 


or over, 

Case examinations to be teguina of clerks oniy who are actually 

57 55 in the distribution of the mails for not less than two bours 
LOOKOUT GALLERIES. 

The association deplores the practice of some nyt ag He 
in using the lookout galleries, placed in post offices, it is erstood, for 
the sole p of detecting crime, as a means to spy upon the em- 
ployee and in other ree make his position most 1 and 
em ng. We feel that no good can come out of such a condition ; 
that it not only destroys the morale of the employees but it is abso- 
lutely destructive of all efficiency and creates a most bitter resentment 
for the supervisors. For these reasons the association earnestly hopes 
that the department will issue an appropriate order that would elimi- 
nate this practice in all post offices. . 


STOP WATCHES. 


The association learns with amazement that some supervisory offi- 
cials throughout the service contrary to existing law hold examinations 
and test the clerks under their pr sacle gy wW a stop watch. This 
practice is not only forbidden b; ongress, but it is forbidden also by 
all the ethics that should exist between 3 both supervised and 
supervisors, in any Government hob: poh e feel that nothing but 
disaster could come from the continuance of this practice and the con- 
vention requests the department to issue the necessary instructions 80 
that this practice will be stopped forthwith. 


THE ADVISABILITY OF WEEKLY PAYMENT OF SALARIES, 


In the outside industrial world the generally accepted method of 
pa ing wages is in weekly periods and while employers may feel that 
his method is more expensive than less frequent ge fargo would be, 
they, the employers, almost unanimously a that the beneficial re- 
sults to the employee and to the service which they render to the em- 
ployer more than compensates for the additional expense. 

t each annual convention of the association a resolution has been 
unanimously adopted urging the department to institute the weekly 
salary table, together with a stipulation that all salaries should be 
paid in cash, 

We do not feel that the subject could be better covered than it was 
covered in a memorial which we presented to the former Postmaster 
General, to the Congress, and to the Joint Congressional Salary Com- 
— ant we, therefore, submit hereunder a reproduction of that 

ement : 

“ The association believes that the semi-monthly payment of salaries 
is not conducive to a contented Father rae that it subjects the em- 
pores to needless discomfort and to the additional expenses of con- 
ucting their household affairs on a credit basis, and the association 
panona the commission to consider the advisability of reconsidering 
he division of the annual salaries of postal employees into 52 weekly 
parts and the payment of such employees upon performance of service 
of one of such parts each Saturday throughout the year.” 


SEATS FOR DISTRIBUTORS, 

Nothing has caused so much unnecessary suffering, nerve-racking 
monotony, and physical disability as the action of many stmasters 
in com distributors to stand at all times while on duty. 

The average mail distribution case does not permit the ¢lerk to move 
more than 1 foot in either direction. To compel the man or woman to 
stand in one spot for 4-hour periods is destructive not only to their 
efficiency but to their health. If these clerks are permitted to relieve 
the strain on their feet for short periods it would make for a better 
quality of work from such clerks, while at the same time it would con- 
Serve their health. 

It almost seems irreleyant to bring tae question up in this brief. 
But the concession asked for, I am convinced, will neyer be generally 
granted until the department promulgates an order instructing posi- 
masters accordingly. 

TIME ALLOWANCE FOR SCHEME STUDY, 

Post-office clerks a ed to the distribution of the mail are required 
to memorize schemes of distribution ; such schemes average some 5,000 
facts, and in the regular course of things and in the constant chang- 
ing of regular schedules, post office, and routes, compel also that such 
clerks constantly study in order to maintain their proficiency. The 
Post Office Department also requires such clerks to pass, at least once 
A year, a very rigorous case examination. No allowance has ever been 

rovided for the clerks of whom this study is exacted. The associa- 
ion feels that where a clerk is compelled to work eight hours a day 
in the post office and to devote additional time at home to study that 
he is indirectly performing service for which he receives no compensa- 
tion. The association therefore believes that some provision for this 
scheme study should be made, and tfully ur he department to 
favorably consider and recommend suitable legislation that will provide 
a certain portion of the time required daily of distributing clerks shall 
be devoted to study periods. 


SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENTS IN WORKING CONDITIONS REQUIRING COXGRES- 
SIONAL ENACTMENT, : 
RETIREMENT. 

Perhaps the greatest piece of legislation accomplished in behalf of 
postal employees has been the enactment into law of the civil service 
retirement bill. This is a measure of justice for which the United 
National Association of Post Office Clerks has persistently striven for 
It is not all that we could desire. It is not, by any means, 
a perf . It does, however, recognize the principles that “the 
laborer is worthy of his hire,” and that if he devotes his entire life to 
the service of his Government he should not, and must not, be cast 
aside when age and infirmity of age come upon him. 

The association feels that the annuities nted under the present re- 
tirement law are woefully inadequate and impose upon the employee 
more than his fair proportion of the burden of this legislation through 
excessive deductions from his salary. We feel that placing deductions 
at 21 per cent was determined upon the old basic salary of $1,200. 
The annuities paid were also ba upon the old basic salary of 85 
and provides for the payment of 60 per cent of such salary, or + 0 per 
annum. We believe that the conditions which have prevail in Phe 
Postal Service for years past did not permit the employées to provide 
for the time when infirmity and incapacitation would come upon them, 


employees 


We feel that to compel such employees to retire under the meager sum 
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of $720 per year compels them to suffer much distress and 
mind. he association also feels that employees in the 
service, who render faithful service for 30 years, should be given the 
privilege of being retired if they so desire. For these reasons the as- 
sociation adoj resolutions urging the amendment of the present re- 
tirement act to provide for a service pension of 30 years, + onal with 
the employee, and for an increase in the annuities paid under such act 
to conform to the provisions of the bill introduced by Senator Townsend, 
which reads as follows: y 

“To amend the act approved May 22, 1920, entitled ‘An act for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for other 
purposes, 5 
“Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the act of May 22 ee ee 
an act entitled ‘An act for the retirement of employees in c 
civil service, and for other PEROSA, be, and the same is hereby, amended 
pr increasing the amount of the annuities for class A per cent, 
class B 65 per cent, class C 70 per cent, class D 80 per cent, class É 
90 per cent, and class F 100 per cent.” 


SALARIES OR COMPENSATION—THÐ STRUGGLE FOR A LIVING WAGE. 


The question of most concern to postal employees is and has been, 
of course, the woefully inadequate salaries paid, the noncommercial 
value of the experience which they gain in the Postal Service, and the 
utter lack of opportunity for advancement. 

The maximum salary of post-office clerks was not increased from 1883 
to 1918. True, there were never many clerks receiving the maximum 
salary prior to 1907, but the fact remains that in the first classification 
of post-office clerks, which occurred in 1883, the maximum ary was 
placed at $1,400. The salaries were reclassified in 1907, when the 
clerks were divided into six grades, with automatic promotion of $100 
annually and with a maximum of $1,200. However, two grades of 
special clerk were provided at that time, which continued the old maxi- 
mum at $1,400. In 1918 the maximum salary for clerks in the auto- 
matic grades was increased to $1,500 and in 1920 to $1,800. 

The inadequate salaries paid during all the years since the original 
classification compelled most of the post-office clerks to practice the 
utmost frugality and self-denial. Few among them knew that savings 
banks existed, or were able to provide for themselves or their families 
beyond the barest necessities of life. So it was that in 1918, when the 
postal e recelved an increase in their salaries, they found them- 
selves little better off than they were before, because of the caingen 
conditions and because of the eyerlasting . debts that they 
were forced to incur. The same was true when the classification act, 
approved June 5, 1920, went into effect, and the same is true to-day. 

The association asked the Postal Salary Commission for a reclassifica- 
tion as follows: 

“ We ask that clerks in the first and second class post offices be divided 
into five classes with a minimum salary of $1,600 and a maximum of 
14.7095 with WRT Speer as follows: Grade 1, $1,600; grade 2, 

1.700; grade 8, $1, ; grade 4, $2,100; grade 5, 82,300. 

“We ask that in offices of the second class there be provided one 
grade of special clerk at $2,400. 

“That at offices of the first class: there be provided two grades of 
special clerk: Grade 1, $2,400; grade 2, $2,500. * 

“We ask that at offices of the second class all clerks who have been 
in the service for 15 years shall automatically progress to the first 
grade of special clerk at $2,400; that at offices of the first class all 
clerks who have been 15 years in the service shall automatically progress 
to the first ie of special clerk at $2,400; and that all special clerks 
in grade 1 shall automatically progress to grade 2 after serving three 
years’ satisfactory service in grade 1, the lower grade.” 

We believe that if such legislation were recommended to Congress 
by the department it would promptly be enacted into Jaw, and we also 
believe that if such a classification were enacted into law it would 
attract a much higher caliber of men into the service, would raise the 
standard of efficiency of the employee and of the character of service 
rendered to the people, and would insure to post-office clerks a living 
wage on which they might maintain themselves and their families in 
health and reasonable comfort. 


INSURANCE AGAINST SALARY LOSS DUE TO SICKNESS. 


The postal 1 organizations were the real pioneers in the 
erection of sick benefit socicties supported and maintained by the postal 
employees themselves. Fraternal societies had such auxiliaries for 
many years, byt the average industry or craft 3 gave assistance 
to a sick fellow worker through the medium of passing the hat or the 
subscription list. ‘Twenty-five years ago the subscription list was 
never out of the post office. Between pay days there were often more 
than a dozen lists passed around. It was to eliminate this humiliatin: 

ractice that the Post Office Clerks’ Association created the first sic 
Benefit fund in New York City, about 1892. 

This idea has since spread all over the country, and there are few 
of our local or State branches that have not got such an auxillary. 

These funds are maintained entirely from monthly dues paid by the 
members, and in some cases through assessments. The average sick 
benefit amounts to $9 per week for a iod of 13 weeks in any one 
year. The amount paid out in sick benefits by the combined sick benefit 
auxiliaries of this association alone is hard to estimate. New York 
City ranges between $12,000 and $14,000 annually. Other cities main- 
tain a corresponding average; so that it would be safe to say that the 
aggregate amount paid out in sick benefits so far would exceed 


1 x A 

‘These funds are a constant and heavy drain upon the meager re- 
sources of the postal employees, In looking over statistics on this 
subject I find many of the large employers who provide for the contin- 
gency of sickness by purchasing and encouraging the Nel ede to pur- 
chase health insurance. ‘This insurance, of course, costs considerably 
more than the total dues exacted from members of the sick benefit 
societies. At the same time the benefits are . and 
the employee, through such insurance, is relieved of all ety. 

All the arguments that could apply to sick insurance can also be 
extended to life insurance. The same is true of this feature of in- 
surance, which is maintained by most of the postal organizations. 

At best the postal employees rate their sick and death benefit 
societies with great duplication of work and expense and with dis- 
tressing uncertainty. 

In studying the above phase of conditions of employment in the 
Postal Service, I can not help but feel the great benefits that would 
accrue both to the employees and to the Postal Service if tion 
be obtained whereby sick and death benefit insurance could be 
provided for postal employees on the same basis as these features were 

rovided for members of the naval or military forces of the United 

tates under the war-risk insurance legislation. 

I am confident that at least 80 per cent of the 
certainly 80 per cent of the post-office clerks, wo 


tal employees, and 
gladly welcome the 


opportunity to purchase such protecttion, providing the protection 
would come from the Government. And for this — —.— 5 
— A in the interest of the welfare of the postal employees that you 
give this matter your very earnest consideration. 
TIME IN EXCESS OF KIGHT HOURS, 


Because of the many hardships imposed upon the clerical for 
cause of the excessive overtime, 9 the association 8 
that such overtime is caused by the practice of man postmasters of 
attempti to operate their respective offices with an lndumicient foree, 
the association respectfully urges as a most effective method of reduc- 
ing such overtime to the absolute minimum the enactment of legis- 
lation that wil provide for the payment of all necessary overtime at 
883 of 50 per cent in excess of the pro rata Salary of the employees 


HOLIDAYS. 


The association desires to call to the attention of the rtment 
amended section 284 of the Postal Laws and Basal tiene ten nting 
com sowie time for the 6 rmed on certain holida s to 
employees of first and second class offices. In enacting this amendment 
the Congress omitted the 3 formerly contained in the original 
section which permitted postm: to observe as holidays in addition 


to the specified days such other days as might be set apart by the 
roclamation of the governors or by the statutes of the Sta in which 
he post offices t be located. The association has found that the 


interpretation of this section by the department is an inhibition to 
postmasters to observe any holldaye as such E the seven days 
specified in the law. This works a most serious hardship on the postal 
employees while at the same time it renders no benefits to the public 
or to the communities wherein such other holidays are observed. The 
association therefore respectfully urges that appropriate legislation be 
recommended that will cause the restoration to postmasters of the 
prinasa of granting holidays to the postal employees when such holi- 
ays are observed in their respective tes or communities. 
FINANCIAL LOSS SUSTAINED BY POST-OFFICR CLERKS BECAUSE OF THA 
ABSENCE OF ANY AUTHORITATIVE DEFINITION OF TRUN IDENTIFICATION. 


The association believes that the absence of a definite rule defining 
“true identification“ in the payment of money orders works a hardship 
on the employees often causing financial loss and indirectly tends to 
cast discredit upon the service This condition automatically decreases 
the salaries of the clerks involved. For this reason many clerks of 
superior ability and of a natural aptitude for this branch of the service 
hesitate to accept or seek such assignment. 

The existing law on this subject would, if followed literally by the 
money-order clerks, cause no end of confusion and annoyance to the 
patrons of the Postal Service. Where a paying clerk does not know 
personally the person applying for the payment of a money order, he 
must accept the ordinary means of identification in order to establish 
the fact that he is making the proper payment. If the person to 
whom the money is paid is a fra and has obtained the identification 
papers through theft or otherwise, and while the paying clerk bas taken 

ible precaution, he none the less loses the amount of money 
to this fraudulent person. As stated above, this practice is a 
very serious menace to the efficiency of the money-order system, and 
the association would respectfully urge the department te make a suit- 
able recommendation to the Congress for the establishment of an in- 
demnity fund from which these losses could be paid. The association 
further believes that wherever a paying clerk has taken every possible 
precaution in these matters and that an investigation conducted by a 
post-office inspector results In such inspector recommending that such 
clerk be not charged with this loss, that in all such cases the amount 
involved shallebe paid from the indemnity fund referred to. 


PAYMENT FOR TIME IN EXCESS OF EIGHT HOURS PER DAY AT THE RATH 
OF TIME AND ONS-TILALF OF THE EMPLOYEER’S SALARY AS FIXED BY LAW. 


The clerical force 8 that at some periods of the year over- 
time is absolutely necessary. t the opinion appears unanimous that 
the greater portion of overtime is occasioned by the practice in many 
offices of undermanning the service in the interest of economy. The 
association deprecates such practices and contends that, while it may 
be possible to show certain percentage of economies in administration 
thereby, the loss occasioned by the replacement of sick employees and 
the loss and depreciation of efficiency does not warrant continuation of 
the practice and converts the apparent economies into a substantial 
loss the department. ‘The association gratefully appreciates the de- 
partment’s attitude and discouragement of this practice and desires» 
only to assist the department in the fullest possible sense. ‘The asso- 
ciation appreciates the immense benefits accruing to the employees 
through the enactment of the 8 in 10 hour law and wishes at all time 
the spirit and letter of the law were ungualifiedly enforced. The asso- 
ciation disavows and disapproves the employment of the provisions of 
such law to add to the employee's income. The association further 
believes the conditions above cited in reference to the undermanning of 
the service would be corrected and the necessity for overtime entirely 
disappear if a penalty were placed upon such overtime, The associa- 
tion therefore respectfully urges the department's favorable recom- 
mendation and indorsement of the remedial legislation whereby em- 
ployees compelled to work in excess of eight hours per day shall be 
compensated for such overtime at the rate of time and one-half of the 
pro rata salary as fixed by law. 
THIRTY-DAY VACATIONS. 


The association respectfully requests the department to renew the 
recommendation to the Congress providing a 30-day annual leave of 
absence with pay for post-office clerks and city Jetter carriers as incor- 

rated in the reports and recommendations of the honorable Postmas- 
ers General George von L, Meyer and Frank H. Hitchcock submitted 
December, 1906, and repeated in the reports submitted December, 1907. 
The association believes that such 30 days’ annual leave would prove 
a paying proposition to the department in the improved health and 
resultant uninterrupted services of the employees and the inevitable 
promotion of efficiency. The association further believes such 30 days, 
annual leave could be 5 without materially increasing the financial 
burdens of the department, and respectfully invites the department's 
attention to existing provisions of law pee: ding such a period for re- 
ecuperative purposes for most other civil-service employees, Federal, 
State, and municipal. í 

THIRTY DAYS’ ANNUAL SICK LEAVE, 

From data considered by the-convention, it was learned that the per- 
centage of sickness amo: the clerical forces was out of all propor- 
tion to the normal e e The length of the periods of such 
enforced absences were shown to be varied, very few being under one 
week and equally few exceeding one month. The ayerage appeared to 
be about five days in duration, The association recognizes there are 
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many causes for this excessive amount of sickness that are, perbaps, 
beyond the control of the department; but the association is also of the 
opinion that it is within the parse of the department to recommend 
legislation that would inevitably remove some of the more flagrant 
causes of this condition. The association believes implicitly in the 


< axiom that An cunce of prevention is worth a pound of cure,” and in 


its handmalden, “A stitch in time saves nine.“ The association desires 
to place these truths before the department. 

e mutual sick benefit societies conducted by the employees 
‘throughout the country require in most cases that a member be absent 
from tig at least one week before he is allowed to draw any 
sick benefit. The average benefits paid approximate $9 per week. 
Accurate figures of the amounts so paid by these socleties are not 
available, but a conservative estimate of the expenditures of one of 
the ord oa branches of the association for the fiscal year ending June 
$0, 1918, would place the figure at 1 The postal employee 
feeling indisposed, knowing absence will result in the immediate loss 
of full salary, and realizing the requirement of the sick benefit maey 
of one week's sickness before benefits can be claimed, continues at wor 
and neglects to take corrective measures of prevention in time. 

The slight indisposition through such neglect develops into a com- 
dition when the employee is no longer able to continue at work, and 
in the natural order of things attacks the individual in his con- 
stitutionally weakest past causing a prolonged absence from duty 
and oftentimes developing into a chronic affection of the health of the 
individual. Conversely, if the employee was free from the fear of 
losing salary he could immediately employ the necessary precautions 
and corrective measures and in most cases would return to work 
within two 9 55 

This desirable condition would automatically insure to the depart- 
ment a saving of many thousands of dollars now uired to replace the 
sick employees and to retrain the new employees. It would insure the 
continuity and the uninterrupted ols pant of the services of its 
efficient, trained employees. It would relieve the minds of the em- 
ployees from a most distressing burden of worry and make them con- 
tented, considerate, and painstaking in their efforts to add credit to 
the service according them as employees.a like measure of consideration. 
The tion is conyinced that contented employees mean efficient 
employees, and that this measure primarily for the benefit of the em- 
ployees would, in its application, best promote the Postal Service itself. 
‘he association accordingly entertains the very earnest hope that the 
department, in its wisdom, may recommend to the Congress the enact- 
ment of legislation providing leave of absence with pay on account of 
sickness of not exceeding 30 days in each fiscal year. 

CONCLUSION, 


The hardships suffered by 1 e clerks are practically universal 
and identical in all sections of the country, and the great majority of all 
tal employees are remaining steadfast to the service because of the 
ope of Letter things which was inspired in them by your accession to 
the exalt. d office you so signally — 

The association desires to express its appreciation of the very great 
privilege and the unprecedented privilege granted to postal employees to 
present to you their troubles and their cares, and to express its implicit 
confidence that the future, the happiness, and peace of mind of all postal 
employees will be safeguarded du your keeping. 

pectfully submitted, 
C. P. Franciscus, President. 
Joun J. Grogan, Secretary. 


Excerpts from brief presented to Postmaster General Will H. Hays, 
Weirars Work IN Post OFFICES. 


{By C. P. Franciscus, president United National Association of Post 
ce Clerks, May 2, 1921.] 

Because of the great magnitude of the Postal Service, employing as it 
does over 300,000 men and women and reaching into every city and 
hamlet in the Urited States, welfare work in the Postal Service to be 

enuinely effective and to do the maximum of good must of necessity 

55 confined to those things or features which will extend benefits either 

in improved working conditions or enyironment to the great majority, 

if not in fact all of the employees in the post offices, 

For the above reasons I shall not attempt to include in my observa- 
tions reference to the social welfare work generally carried on by pri- 
vate industrial corporations, but shall confine this brief to an outline 
of the administrative orders and congressional enactments that would 
proufote the welfare of all post-office employees to the very maximum. 

The outstanding feature of all welfare work and the chief motive 
actuating those directing it appears to be, and no doubt is, solicitude 
for the health and comfort of the employees, a desire to eliminate in so 
far as possible economic waste caused by sickness and the removal of 
all just causes for disaffection, thus reducing, in so far as possible, 

ö tune and insuring continuity of service, interest, and enthusiasm 

in the work, and loyalty to the employer. 

The health and comfort of the employees could be best advanced by 
the promulgation of appropriate administrative orders relative to the 
subjects enumerated below. 

CLEANLINESS, SANITATION, VENTILATION, AND LIGHTING. 

Existing conditions in many t offices are not only unclean, in- 
sanitary, improperly lighted, amd without ventilation of any kind but 
they are, as a matter of fact, an absolute and continual menace both 
to the health of the employees and to the community in general. With 
such conditions the environment must be such as to destroy the en- 
thusiasm, the loyalty, and the efficiency of those who must perforce 
remain in them. 

Personal cleanliness could be readily obtained if the employees in 
all post offices were afforded proper facilities to make such a thing 
possible, together with individual lockers wherein they could keep 
n changes of clothing, towels, etc, 

Cleanliness of post-office workrooms and furniture could also be 
readily obtained by supplying each post office with a sufficient number 
of unskilled laborers to do this work. 

Cleanliness of equipment could be easily obtained if all equipment 
were disinfected at specified periods. 

This would necessitate the establishment of various cleansing sta- 
tions throughout the United States paralleling, for instance, the 15 
division headquarters of the Railway Mail ryice. It would also 
very probably cost considerable money. This expenditure, however, it 
is belleyed, would in effect prove to be an economy through the result- 
ing saving that must accrue to the department because of the preven- 
tion of disease and sickness, and the reduction of absences for these 
causes, and the untold wealth represented by a healthy, bappy, con- 
tented, and necessarily efficient personnel, 


„ 


Ventilating systems have become so highly develo and are obtain- 
able at so slight a cost as to leave no excuse for —4.— loyment of an 
groar number of men and women in a building not equipped with auch 

anitatlon is also a matter vitally related to good health, the preven- 
tion of disease, etc., and, like ventilation, it 0 a science most "highly 
developed in these days. The most improved systems could and should 
be installed in every post-office building. 

The problem of 8 proper rene for post-office workrooms and 
the least harmful artificial light falls heaviest upon the Post Office De- 
partment, For those who are employed during the daylight hours this 
problem shonld be easily solved by a proper arrangement of the desks, 
separation Cases, and other equipment, so that light could be obtained 
directly from the windows or a glass roof. Part of this problem could 
also be solved by not employing the clerks in basements or subbaseménta 
and permitting no workroom, rest room, or swing room to be located 
beneath the street level, It is just as feasible to have workroom 10 
2 above the ground as it is to have it one or two stories below the 

The problem of artificial lighting is intensified in t offices because 
of the abnormal amount of work that must necessarily be performed by 
the clerical force after 6 p. m. and prior to 6 a. m. or this reason the 
be the least harmtul, such es the indirect MOa Sete ae ane 

mful, such ns the indirec ng systems, could an 
Should be installed in every post-office workroom, bees: 

With these systems established the environs of the average postal 
employee would of necessity add much to his enthusiasm for his work 
and considerably increase his efficiency and productivity. 


COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 


The idea of forming cooperative societies long ago became general 
among postal employees. These societies have operated with consider- 
able success and have had wonderful results in increasing the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar and thereby reducing the cost of living. 

Cooperative stores or societies, however, to be successful, must have 
a large clientele. The small society, with possibly less than 200 mem- 
bers, can not compete with the average chain store in the line of food- 
stuffs. Manufacturers of clothing, shoes, and apparel of any kind will 
not, as a rule, make any concessions to the small cooperative store. 
Hence we find very little of this work being done in the small cities, 
while in most of the larger cities the cooperative stores operated by the 
postal 5 do a greater volume of business, are conducted more 
economically, and save more ree, for their patrons than do similar 
papier owes pen and operated by the employees of outside corporations 
or indu ý 

To cite Just one 3 the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.'s coop- 
erative store did a total business during the last year of $160,000, while 
the New York post office employees’ coopera kive store, during the same 
period, did a total business of $250, . At the same time the post 
office store is only one of several conducted in the terminals and sta- 
tions attached to the New York post office. 

The midday lunch has oceup the attention of outside employers 
to.a great degree, Careful study has been made of this question, with 
the result that many of the employees, because of the expense, were 
unable to provide a proper lunch for themselves, and many others lost 
considerable time in preparing to go out for the lunch and in resuming 
their duties thereafter. For these reasons private corporations have 
found that they obtained a much better quality of work during the 
after-lunch period in all cases where the facilities for obtaining such 
lunch at a small cost, and in some cases at no cost to the employees, 
were made available. 

The 3 Life Insurance Co., of New York, placed the cost 
of serving the midday meal to the employees at the home office at 
#03090 uring the past year. Other corporations have had a similar 
ex ence. 

he cooperative store, operated by the 1 in the New York 
post office, conducts a cafeteria service, providing a light dunch, con- 
sisting of sandwiches, cake, pie, coffee, ice cream, etc., at a very slight 
cost and at a cost which is easily 60 per cent below what the same 
luncheon would cost in a restaurant. 

The postmaster at Boston, Mass., has inaugurated the service of a 
midday lunch to the employees, consisting of soup, meat, vegetables, 
bread, butter, and coffee, at an average cost of 21 cents. 

The postmaster at Washington has also arranged for the serving 
of a lunch, 3 of practically the same menu as tife Boston menu, 
at a cost averaging 25 cents. 

The same condition applies to the post office at St. Louis, Mo., and 
m Bonet in many other of the large first-class post offices throughout 

e country. 

The natural conclusion from the above is that the postal employees 
seem to be considerably ahead of other employees in this manner. 


CONCLUSION, 


In offering the above 5 I have been mindful of your sincere 
desire to obtain concrete information that will enable you, in adminis- 
tering the office of Postmaster General, to advance as far as possible 
the interests, the welfare, and the n of the employees in the 
Postal Service, while at the same time the interest and welfare of the 
American people shall not be sacrificed, 

I am confident that if the above suggestions were put into practice 
the Postal Service of the United States would not only be the biggest 
business institution in the world but it would also be the model gov- 
ernmental department in its treatment of its employees, in the 2 
of its service, and in the satisfaction of its patrons—a business insti- 
tution that priyate enterprises and all other governments might with 
profit emulate, For these reasons I trust that the foregoing will merit 
your esteemed consideration. 

In conclusion, I desire to express my sincere appreciation of the 
facilities placed at my disposal and of the assistance and information 
given to me in this work by Dr. Lee H. Frankel, director of welfare 
work of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.; to Miss La Fatra and 
Miss Boyle, Dr. Frankel's assistants; to Mr. S. J. Cuddihy, of the 
Literary Digest; and to Dr. D. R. Garland, welfare director of the 
National Cash Register Co, 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. GRIFFIN]. 
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Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, the New York Herald under 
date of May 10 has this dispatch from Postmaster General 
Work: 

The postal receipts for April amounted to $22,098,846. The New 
York City post-office receipts amounted to $4,476,003, an increase of 
over 100 per cent over ‘Apri of last year and being one-fifth of the total 
revenues of the United States. ` 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mail revenues? 

« Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes; one-fifth is derived from the New York 
district. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, no; it can not be. If it is one-tenth it is 
doing very well. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. It is for one month. 

Mr. MADDEN. It can not be. There is possibly a mistake 
some place, because everybody knows the best they ever did 
was—— 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Might not the mistake as well 
be with you as there? [Laughter,] 

Mr. MADDEN. It is impossible. They only get $250,000,000 
a year—— 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I am merely giving it for what it is worth. 
This is the dispatch of Postmaster General Work. It covers 
only one month—perhaps an unusual month—but even though 
the postal revenue of the New York district is one-tenth of the 
total postal revenue of the entire country, that is still a gigantic 
figure and ought to entitle New York to some consideration. 
The postal revenues of the New York district help to pay for 
rural postal delivery throughout the country—a service which 
has never been, and perhaps never will be, self-supporting— 
and it comes with very bad grace to split hairs over the trifling 
cost of extending to New York the slight measure of relief to 
be afforded by the pneumatic-tube service, 

This amendment proposes only $513,911.50 for the mail tubes. 
Compare that, gentlemen, with the receipts of the New York 
district. It is less than one-hundredth of the receipts of that 
office; and we should not begrudge the tube service to a me- 
tropolis which contributes so generously to the support of the 
postal service of the entire country. 

Before the tube service was discontinued, on June 30, 1918, 
we had mail delivery in the residential section six and seven 
times per day. After the discontinuance of the tube service the 
deliveries dropped to four a day and the deliveries in the busi- 
hess sections of the city have been curtailed from seven down 
to six per day. This embarrasses the business not only of the 
city but of the entire country. 

The city of New York is a commercial metropolis and the 
business piexus of the United States; and you are indirectly pro- 
moting your own business welfare by facilitating the business of 
the country’s greatest business center. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Why did they abolish this system? 

Mr. GRIFFIN, The Lord knows; I do not. If I had my 
way about it I would have the Government take charge of these 
tubes. It is an incongruous thing to have the Government, in 
its important Post Office Department, have employees under 
the employ of private contractors. The tubes are an incident to 
the Postal Service. They ought to be controlled by the Govern- 
ment itself. They are as much a part of the Postal Service as 
the mail trucks. But if we can not have the Government, in its 
present attitude, assume the responsibility of taking the cour- 
ageous stand to provide that these tubes shall be controlled by 
the Government, then let us have the tubes by any means, and 
let us not be picayunish or mean about it. This amendment pro- 
vides specifically that it is within the discretion of the Post- 
master General whether he shall pay $18,500 or $17,500 per 
mile. The proviso states “not in excess of $18,500 per mile.” 
He can pay that or any less sum. Let us give him credit for 
the business acumen not to pay any more than the conditions 
warrant. 

On the motor-truck proposition I presume the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mappen] would be willing to take the statement 
of Postmaster Morgan in a letter to Postmaster General Hays, 
dated October 8, 1921, in which, among other things, he stated 
that 32 motor trucks would be taken off the streets of the city 
of New York, at an annual saving of $416,500. Now, the appro- 
priation for the tubes is only $513,000. In other words, the 
pneumatic service, with all its manifest advantages, will only 
involve a slight outlay of 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
New York has expired. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, Well, make the calculation for yourself. 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. DALLINGER]. 

Mr, DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, one of the greatest blows 
to the efficiency of the Post Office Department was the dis- 
continuance of the pneumatic tubes in the large cities. We felt 
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it in my section of the country. We want them restored. As 
a first step we want this appropriation restoring them in New 
York City. The anrount which the Senate amendment pro- 
vides simply pays the absolute operating expenses, without any 
profit to the owners of the tubes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I deny that. 

Mr. DALLINGER. This amount which the Senate amend- 
ment provides was asked for by the President of the United 
States in a letter addressed to the President of the Senate dated 
January 20 of this year. It is asked for by the Post Office De- 
partment. ‘The efficacy of the tubes has been repeatedly proved 
by commission after commission of experts appointed by Con- 
gress for the express purpose of investigating the whole ques- 
tion in all its bearings. The result of the adoption of the 
motion of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Staub] would be 
that there will be no tubes operated in New York City. I was 
talking with the Postmaster General only last night, and he 
said that with a contract price of $17,000 per mile the conr- 
pany can not operate the tubes, and that $18,500 is the 
smallest amount it can be done for. Every Member of this 
House who wants to see the pneumatic tubes restored in New 
York City, with the great saving to the Government and the 
still greater increased convenience to the public, will vote 
against the amendment of the gentleman from Virginia and in 
favor of the motion of the gentleman from Minnesota to re- 
cede and concur in the Senate amendment exactly as it is, 
Applause. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I would like to clarify the atmos- 
phere a little bit about this tube proposition. I supposed that 
the point dividing us was as to whether we would have tubes 
or not. Tam on the side of the tubes. The only question is how 
much money we should appropriate, The gentleman who has 
just taken his seat made an error in his statement. I read 
from the Budget estimate. Here is what it says. There is no 
mistake. It says: 2 

It is estimated the actual cost of operation will be approximately 
$16,100 per mile. 

Now, that is what it will cost to operate these tubes. 

Mr. DALLINGER. That is the estimate, 

Mr. SLEMP. That is the estimate by the Budget officer, and 
that is what we ure acting on. That is the cost of operating 
the tubes. We used to run those tubes and make money at 
$17,000 per mile. My amendment provides $17,000, or a profit 
of $1,000 per mile. 

Mr. DALLINGER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLEMP, Let me make my statement. There are 27 
miles involved. Our proposition is a profit of $27,000. Their 
proposition is $2,500 per mile, Multiplying that by 25 miles, 
and you get what their proposition is. We know they can 
operate at a profit with a cost of operation of $16,000 per mile. 
We guarantee them a profit of $27,000 as an experiment. This 
proposition has been before Congress for over 30 years. In 
1918 it was vetoed by the President. There is a lot of differ- 
ence of opinion about it. The weight of authority is for it, 
I had great difficulty in making up my mind, I know we are on 
the safe side. It is for you to determine whether you want to 
save $40,000 in the operation of those tubes or throw it away. 
Therefore I hope my amendment will prevail. 

I moye the previous question, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Virginia 
moves the preyious question on the pending motion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON |] 
that the House recede and concur in Senate amendment No. 59. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 41, noes 39. 

So the motion to recede and concur in Senate amendment No, 
59 was agreed to, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
amendment in disagreement, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 60: Page 26, line 1, insert: 

“Sec. S. That the provisions of that paragraph of the act entitled 
‘An act making appropriations for the service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1922, and for other purposes,’ 
approved March 1, 1921, which amends the act to reclassify postmasters 
and employees of the Postal Service and readjust their saluries and 
compensation on an equitable basis, approved June 5, 1920, and which 
provides that postal employees and substitute postal employees who 
Served in the military, marine, or naval service of the United States 


during the World War and have not reached the maximum grade of 
salary shali receive credit for all time served in the military, marine, 


The Clerk will report the next 
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Mr. SLEMP.. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
from its disagreement to amendment No. 60 and agree to the 
same with an amendment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER Bro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as. follows: 

Mr. SLemMpP moves that the House. recede from its disagreement. to 
the amendment of the Senate No. 60 and ao to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the fi * in, line 1 of the 
matter inserted by said amendment, inser the figure * 681 

The SPEAKER pro tempore: The question is on the motion 
to recede and concur with an amendment. 

The motion: was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 61: Page 26, one 2, strike out the figure “2” a 
insert in lieu thereof the figure 

Mr. SLEMP: Mr. Ronee 1 move to recede and concur 
with the following amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: ‘ 

Mr. SLemP moves that the House recede from its disagreement to 
Senate amendment No, 61 and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the figure “ 9,” jn line 22 of the matter inserted 
by said amendment, insert the figure “7.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the gentleman from Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House agree to 
the further conference asked for by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore.” The gentleman from Virginia 
moves that the House agree to the further conference asked 
for by the Senate. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore.. Without objection, the Chair 
will appoint the following conferees on the part of the House: 
Mr. Stump, Mr. Mappen, and Mr. Sisson. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS HEADQUARTERS. 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table Senate Joint Resolution 43, insist upon 
the amendments of the House, and agree to the conference 
asked for by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts asks. unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table 
Senate Joint Resolution 43, insist upon the amendments of the 
House, and agree to the conference asked for by the Senate. 
The Clerk will report the resolution: by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate joint resolution (S. J. Res. No. 48) to grant authority to con- 
tinue the use of the temporary buildings of the American Red Cross 
headquarters in the city of Washington, D. C. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
House amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 1: Strike out the 

Amendment No. Page 2, lines 
time as may hereatter be provided by C 
than December 31, 1924. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. May I ask the gentleman who is the con- 
feree on the Democratic side? 

Mr, LUCE. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. PARK}. 

Mr. GARNER. Has the gentleman talked with him about the 
matter? 

Mr. LUCH. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. It is agreeable to him? 

Mr. LUCE. It is. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the Chair 
appointing conferees? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 
and the Chair appoints the following conferees on the part of 
the House: Mr. Fess, Mr. Luce, and Mr. PARK. 

Mr. HADLEY rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Haprey] is recogn 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. N e I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present, 


reamble. 
ana 9, strike out “within such 
Songress and insert not later 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present: The 
Chair will count. 

Mr. GARNER. I suggest to the gentleman from Washington 
that he let his matter go over until Monday. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, T believe there is nothing für- 
ther on the Speaker's table that requires attention. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If the gentleman from Wiscon-_ 
sin will withhold his point of no quorum, the Chair wishes to” 
submit some unanimous-consent requests. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will withhold it: 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Oniver, for one week, on account of a visit on 
business. 

To Mr. Evans, until June 12, 1922, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. BULWINKLE, for 10 days, on account of business. 

To Mr. Dovouton, for one week, on account of important 
business. 

VISIT. TO QUANTICO, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is handed the fol- 
lowing communication from the Secretary of the Navy, ad: 
dressed to the Speaker, which the Chair will ask the Clerk to 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Hon. FREDERICK. H. GILLETT, M, C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 

My DEAR MR. SPEAKER: It gives me much pleasure to inform you 
that the visit of the Members of the House to the Marine Corps post 
at Quantico, Va., which was tponed on account of bad weather, will 
take place on Thursday, the 18th instant. 
the President to be used for the 
sail from the navy yard at 8.30 


May 12; 1922. 


The Mayflower bas been assigned by 
trip to Quantico and return, and wil 
a oi 8 the above- mentioned date. 

er pa lease Pome this invitation to the attention of each Mem- 
ber bale t ouse, as I am exceedingly desirous that a large number of 
the Members should take advantage of this opportunity to visit 


NIET best 


ersonal wishes, I am, 
Very 


sincerely yours, Epwix DENBY, 


Seoretary of the Nevy. 
ADJOURN MENT. 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o'clock and 17 
minutes p. m.), the House adjourned until Monday, May 15, 
1922, at 12 o'clock noon. ; 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr, MADDEN: Committee on Appropriations. H. R. 11645. 
A bill making an apprepriation to enable the Department of 
Justice to investigate and prosecute war frauds; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1008). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXH; bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MADDEN: A bill (H. R. 11645) making an appropri- 
ation to enable the Department of Justice to investigate and 
prosecute war frauds; committed to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (II. R. 11646) authorizing: the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Ohio River near Steubenville, 
Ohio; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, FREAR: Concurrent resolution (H: Con. Res. 56) 
providing for the rejection or expulsien of Senators or Repre- 
sentatives in certain cases; to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. SHAW: Joint resolution (II. J. Res. 324) appropriat- 
ing $500,000 for repairing and restoring levees. on the IIIinois 
River that have been destroyed or seriously injured by: recent 
floods, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALMON: A bill (H. R. 11647) granting an increase 
of pension to John S. Edmonds; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 11648) granting an increase of 
pension to James F; Mitchell; to the Committee on Pensions, 


1922. 
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By Mr. GENSMAN: A bill (H. R. 11649) granting a pen- 
sion to Alexander Seals; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 11650) 
granting a pension to Alya C. Cooper; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 11651) granting a pension 
to Annie E. Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. A. P. NELSON: A bill (H. R. 11652) granting a pen- 
sion to Nicholas G. Penfound, jr.; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. PATTERSON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 11653) 
granting a pension to James D. Spencer; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWANK: A bill (H. R. 11654) granting a pension to 
Louis Winbray ; to the Committee on Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5586. By Mr. CHALMERS: Petition of the Religious Liberty 
Association, relative to House bill 9753; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

5587. By Mr. CLAGUE: Petition of residents of Blue Earth 
County, State of Minnesota, requesting Congress not to pass 
House bill 9753 or any other Sunday bill, such, for example, as 
House bill 4388 or Senate bill 1948; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

5588. By Mr. CULLEN: Resolution adopted by the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York, indorsing The Hague rules, 
1921, for application to the foreign commerce of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

5589. By Mr. HOCH: Resolution adopted by the Presbytery 
of Emporia, meeting at Peabody, Kans., indorsing Senate Joint 
Resolution 31, proposing a constitutional amendment to promote 
uniform laws on the subject of marriage and divorce; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

5590. Also, resolution adopted by the Presbytery of Emporia, 
meeting at Peabody, Kans., indorsing House Joint Resolution 
131, proposing an amendment to the Constitution prohibiting 
polygamy and polygamous cohabitation in the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5591. Also, resolution adopted by the Presbytery of Emporia, 
meeting at Peabody, Kans., indorsing House bill 9753, to secure 
Sunday as a day of rest in the District of Columbia: to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5592. By Mr. KETCHAM: Petition of residents of Benton 
Harbor, Mich., protesting against House bill 9753; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

5593. Also, petition of residents of Bangor, Mich., protesting 
against House bills 9753 and 4388 or Senate bill 1948; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 5 

5594. Also, petition of residents of Covert, Mich., protesting 
against House bill 9753; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

5595. Also, petition of citizens of Benton Harbor, Miche pro- 
testing against House bill 4388 or Senate bill 1948; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

5596. By Mr, KISSEL: Petition of the Rice Leaders of the 
World Association, New York City, N. Y., relative to House bill 
10159, introduced by Mr. Volstead; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5597. Also, petition of the Women's International League for 
Peace and Freedom, Washington, D. C., relative to a Russian 
Commission; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5598. Also, petition of the City of New York Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment, New York City, N. Y., relative to ap- 
propriations for public improvements; to the Committee on 
Appropriations, 

5599. By Mr. A. P. NELSON: Petition of Milwaukee Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking, heartily approving the construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence deep waterway; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5600. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of J. E. Beuleson, of Spruce 
Pine, N. C., urging a fair protective tariff for the mica industry; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5601. Also, petition of the board of directors of the California 
Alpine Club, protesting against the transfer of the Forest Serv- 
ice and the national forests from the Department of Agriculture 
to the Department of the Interior; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

5602. By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Petition of the Farm Bu- 
reau of Barry County, Mich., against reduction of appropria- 


tion for extension work in agriculture; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

5603. By Mr. WEBSTER: Resolution adopted by the Presby- 
tery of Spokane, Wash., indorsing H. R. 9753, a bill now pend- 
ing in Congress to secure Sunday as a day of rest in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and urging its early consideration and pas- 
eer 9 Congress; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
umbia, 

5604. Also, petition of a number of residents of Spokane and 
other cities of the State of Washington, opposing the passage by 
Congress of H. R. 9753, H. R. 4388, or S. 1948, measures provid- 
ing fér changes in the Sunday observance laws of the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5605. Also, resolution of the Presbytery of Spokane, Wash., 
indorsing Senate Joint Resolution 31, a measure now pending 
in Congress proposing a constitutional amendment authorizing 
Congress to enact uniform laws on the subject of marriage and 
divorce, and urging its early consideration and passage by Con- 
gress; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5606. Also, resolution of the Presbytery of Spokane, Wash, 
indorsing House Joint Resolution 131, a measure now pending 
in Congress proposing a constitutional amendment prohibiting 
polygamy and polygamous cohabitation in the United States, 
and urging its early consideration and passage by Congress; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, May 15, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. ROBINSON presented resolutions of the Arkansas State 
Federation of Labor, favoring the granting of a soldiers’ bonus 
to be financed by the issuance of noninterest-bearing Treasury 
notes, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution of the Arkansas State Federa- 
tion of Labor, favoring the issuance of noninterest-bearing 
Treasury notes to be legal tender for all debts, public and private, 
such notes to be retired by taxing land values, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution of the Arkansas State Federa- 
tion of Labor, favoring making railroads abide by the decisions 
of the Wage Labor Board, and justifying strikes by employees 
to enforce the spirit of the law or to protect the interest of 
employees, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

Mr. MYERS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Waco, 
Mont., and vicinity, remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation providing for compulsory Sunday observance in the 
District of Columbia, which was referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CAPPER presented petitions of the History Club and 
the Gunsaulus Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, both 
of Kansas City, Kans., praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion creating a department of education, which were referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor, 

He also presented the petition of E. H. Lindley, chancellor, 
and members of the faculty of the University of Kansas, at 
Lawrence, Kans., praying that scientific apparatus used for 
educational purposes be placed on the free list in the pending 
tariff bill. which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a resolution of the Mount Vernon 
(Ohio) Real Estate Board, protesting against the extension of 
the so-called Bull rent act in the District of Columbia. which 
was referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented the petitions of C. H. Miller, of Wood- 
burn, and sundry other citizens of Woodburn, Payne, Paulding, 
and Latty; Newton Hays and sundry other ‘citizens of Oak- 
wood; ©. A. Krick and sundry other citizens of Paulding: . 
Henry Weidner and sundry other citizens of Toledo; and 
Homer L. Smith and sundry other citizens of Paulding, all in 
the State of Ohio, praying for the imposition of a tariff duty 
of $2 per hundred pounds on imported Cuban sugar, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the petition of John W. Hoffman, presi- 
dent, and members of the faculty of the Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, at Delaware, Ohio, praying for the passage of the 
so-called Dyer antilynching bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE presented a memorial of sundry citizens 
of Hughson, Calif, and vicinity, remonstrating against the 
enactment of legislation providing for compulsory Sunday ob- 
servance in the District of Columbia, which was referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Men's Club 
of the Methodist Church of Morgan Hill, Calif., favoring the 
enactment of legislation to deport aliens violating the Federal 
and State prohibition and narcotic laws, which was referred 
to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Presbytery 
of Los Angeles, at Los Angeles, Calif., favoring amendments 
to the Constitution prohibiting polygamy and providing for 
uniform marriage and divorce laws, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Los Angeles 
Presbytery, at Los Angeles, Calif., favoring the enactment of 
legislation providing for Sunday observance in the District of 
Columbia, which was referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

ALASKA FUR-SEAL SKINS. 


Mr. ASHURST, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
` which was referred the resolution (S. Res. 287) directing the 
Secretary of Commerce to furnish the Senate information as to 
sales of fur-seal skins under direction of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and copies of contracts relating thereto, reported it with- 
out amendment. 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (S. 3607) to define the availability of a deficiency 
appropriation for support of Indian schools; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. NELSON: , 

A bill (S. 3608) to correct the military record of James John- 
son (with an accompanying paper); to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 3609) for the relief of F. J. Belcher, jr., trustee 
for Ed Fletcher; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SPENCER: : 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 197) appropriating $2,000,000 
to be expended by the Secretary of Agriculture in furnishing 
free seed for the relief of destitute flood sufferers on the Mis- 
sissippi River, its tributaries, and other rivers within the United 
States; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 10972) to readjust the pay and allowances of the 
commissioned and enlisted personnel of the A , Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public 
rsa Service, in which it requested the concurrence of the 

enate. 

The message also announced that the House agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 9859) making appropriations for the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for 
other purposes; receded from its disagreement to certain 
amendments of the Senate to the said bill; receded from its 
disagreement to certain amendments of the Senate and con- 
curred therein each with an amendment, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate; insisted upon its dis- 
agreement to certain amendments of the Senate; agreed to the 
further conference requested by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Stemp, Mr. 
MaApvEN, and Mr. Sisson were appointed managers on the part 
of the House at the further conference. 

The message further announced that the House insisted upon 
its amendments to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 43) to grant 
authority to continue the use of the temporary buildings of the 
American Red Cross headquarters in the city of Washington, 
D. C., disagreed to by the Senate; agreed to the conference 
requested by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. Fess, Mr. Luce, and Mr. Park 
of Georgia were appointed managers on the part of the House 
at the conference. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 

had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 4069) authorizing the Secre- 


tary of the Interior to sell certain lands on the Wind River 
Reservation, Wyo., and it was thereupon signed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore. 

NAVAL OIL RESERVE LEASES. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE submitted the following resolution (S. 
Res. 294), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That Senate Resolution 282 is h 
the end of said resolution the followi 2 F 

“The said committee is hereby authorized to sit and perform its 
duties at such times and places as it deems necessary or proper and to 
ene the attendance of witnesses by subpœnas or otherwise; tos re- 
qu 
coun 


` 


the production of books, papers, and documents: and to emplo 
sel, experts, and other assistants, raat 
exceeding $1.25 per printed page. 
or any member thereof, my a and 
subpænas for witnesses; and every person duly summoned before said 
committee, or any subcommittee thereof, who refuses or fails to obey 
the process of sald committee or appears and refuses to answer ques- 
tions pertinent to said investigation shall be punished as prescribed by 
law. The expenses of said investigation shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate on vouchers of the committee or subcom- 
mittee, signed by the chairman and approved by the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate.” 


PRICES OF CRUDE OFL AND GASOLINE, 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE submitted the following resolution (S. 
Res. 295), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


t aeons That Senate Resolution 292 is hereby amended to read as 
‘ollows : 

“Resolved, That the Committee on Manufactures, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, be, and it is hereby, authorized and instructed to in- 
vestigate and report to the Senate as early as ible: 

“First. The stocks of crude oil, gasoline, and other petroleum prod- 
ucts at refineries or elsewhere in the United States at the end of each 
month for the years 1920, 1921, and 1922, and the holders or owners 


eof. 

“Second. The prices of crude oil, gasoline, and other petroleum 
pe a during the several months of said years and their relations 
o each. 

“ Third. Whether or not the recent increases or other recent changes 
in the prices of gasoline or of other petroleum products have been made 
generally or uniformly by all companies, and whether there bave been 
marked: local differences the price changes made. 

“Fourth. The profits of companies re ane 1 
7 United States for the years 1920, 21. and the half of 


2. 

“Fifth. Whether there is any natural reason for the chan of 
prices of crude oil, gasoline, and of other petroleum products, or 
whether there has been any understand! or agreement between 
various oil companies to raise or depress p „or whether there are 
any conditions of ownership or control of oil properties or of refining 
and marketing facilities in the industry in any part of the country, or 
branch of the business, which prevent effective competition. 

“Sixth. And all such facts as bear upon the recent changes in prices 
of crude oil, gasoline, or other petroleum products, or upon any other 
of the foregoing matters. 

“The said committee is hereby authorized to sit and perform its 
duties at such times and places as it deems necessary or proper, and 
to require the attendance of witnesses by subpenas or otherwise; to 
require the production of books, papers, and documents; to N 
counsel, experts, and other assistants; and to employ yee Se ers 
at a cost not exceeding $1.25 per printed pr The chairman the 
committee, or any member thereof, mer administer oaths to witnesses 
and sign subpœnas for witnesses; and every duly summoned 
before said committee, or any subcommittee reof, who refuses or 
fails to obey the process of said committee or appears and refuses to 
answer questions ent to said investigation, shall be punished 
as by Jaw. The expenses of said investigation shall be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Senate on vouchers of the com- 
mittee or subcommittee, signed by the chairman and approved by the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate.” 


and stenographers at a cost not 
e chairman of the committee, 
minister oaths to witnesses 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 10972) to readjust the pay and allowances 
of the commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey. and 
Public Health Service was read twice by its title and referred 
to the special committee of five Senators appointed under the 
provisions of Senate Resolution 240, agreed to February 16, 
1922. 

THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes, the pending 
question being on the amendment of the committee, in para- 
graph 51, alizarin assistant, etc,. on page 22, line 25, to strike 
out “25” and insert 35“ before the words “per centum.” 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 


The reading clerk called the roll, and the fallowing Seria- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst è Broussard Colt Dial 

Ball Bursum Culberson . Dillingham 
Borah Capper Cummins du Pont 
Brandegee Caraway Curtis J 
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Elkins Kendrick Nicholson Sterlin 
Fletcher Keyes Norris. Sutherland 
France King’ Oddle: Swanson 
Frelinghuysen Ladd Overman Townsend. 
Gerry La Follette Page Underwood 
Glass roago Pomerene Walsh, Mass. 
Gooding MeCormick Rawsor Walsh, Mont. 
Hale McCumber Robinson Watson, Ga, 
Harreld cKinl heppard Watson, In 
Harris McLean Shields Weller 
Harrison. MeNary Shortridge Williams 
Heflin oes Simmons illis 
Johnson Nelson oot 

Jones, N. Mex, New Spencer 

Jones; Wash. Newberry 8 ey 


Mr. DIAL. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
SirH] is unavoidably detained. I ask that this announcement 
may continue through the day: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-three Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that we may goi back to paragraph 
46, on page 20, citrate of lime, where the committee proposes 
to strike out “7” and insert 6,“ so that the paragraph will 
read: 

Lime, citrate of; 6 cents per pound. 

Mr. KING. T suggest to the Senator, if I may be pardoned, 
that that paragraph and the amendment in lines 10 and 11, in 
paragraph 1, on page 2, where the committee proposes: to in- 
crease the rate on citric acid from 12 to 18 cents per pound, 
are so closely assimilated that the two should be considered 
and discussed together. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, the suggestion of the Senator 
from Utah is eminently correct. We passed over last week the 
portion of paragraph 1 found on page 2, lines 10 and 11, pro- 
viding for a rate of 18 cents per pound’ on citric acid, and then 
subsequently paragraph 46, on page 20, line 16, providing for 
6 cents a pound on citrate of lime. The relation between the 
two items requires that they should be considered together: 

Mr. President, this is one of the instances where the policy 
of protection is most appealing. Not only is it appealing be- 
cause it conserves an industry, but because, too, the demonstra- 
tion is absolute and complete that the protection endeavored 
to be accorded by these rates does not in reality meet the dif- 
ference in labor costs between the production abroad and the 
production at home, 

At the beginning of the very brief discussion in which I wish 
to indulge in this matter, permit me to say that there is a 
grave difference of opinion in the State of California concern- 
ing the appropriate rates and duties that ought to be fixed 
upon these products. All, however, are agreed that the rates 
on the bill are too low, are unjust, and wholly disproportionate. 

There appeared before the Committee on Finance when they 
liad this subject under consideration a very excellent and well- 
known gentleman from southern California, Mr. Hamilton, who 
represented certain of the growers there, to whose testimony, I 
am sure, the members of the Finance Committee listened’ sym- 
pathetically and whose argument in favor of very greatly in- 
ereased rates was quite persuasive. I have carefully canvassed 
the situation, Mr. President, and whatever might be my views 
as to the inereased rates which were requested by Mr. Hamil- 
ton, I find that it would be utterly futile to insist upon them 
at this time. Therefore I advocate the lower rates that were 
asked by others who appeared before the committee at the time 
this question was under consideration. We have asked the 
Finance Committee for a duty in the one instance of 20 cents 
per pound upon citric acid, and. in the other instance, on citrate 
of lime of 12 cents.a pound. The proportions that are fixed. by 
the tariff’ bill as presented are proportions: that are not at all 
*exact and that admittedly do not represent the differential 
between the one item in its raw character and the other that 
is made from the raw material. 

First, Mr. President, as to the question of the protection upon 
this kind of commodity: This new industry, if I might borrow 
n phrase that has been used very often in regard to the pro- 
tective policy, is an infant industry. This is the first time in 
renlity that the Congress has been called upon to provide pro- 
tection for this industry. Citrate of lime and citric acid are, 
of course, the products of lemons, and. as both are the product 
of lemons, the one is the product of the other. Citrate of lime 
is the intermediate product ont of. which. citric acid. is made. 
Both citrie acid and citrate: of lime are imported principally 
from Italy, but also from other countries. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro-tempore: Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia: yield’ to: the Senator from Texas? 

Mr, JOHNSON. I yield: . 

Mr. SHEPPARD: What is the present rate of duty on these 
two commodities? 


Mr. JOHNSON. The rate was fixed at 1 cent, I think, 


However, what IL am endeavoring to explain is that this is the 
first time in reality that these products have come as an Ameri- 
can industry seeking protection at the hands of Congress, 


Originally, when the Payne-Aldrich bill was passed, there was 
no such thing as a domestic eitric- acid industry as an out- 
growth of the production. of American lemons. When. the 
Underwood tariff bill was passed the industry was of no, com- 
mercial importance at all; it was then in a merely experimental 


stage. The consumption of citrie acid at that time was 3,000,000 


pounds per annum. The pending bill is really the first oppor- 
tunity that has been afforded. to Seek protection of what has 
grown to be a very great industry since the enactment of the 
Underwood bill. The industry was established commercially 
in 1915. It developed because of the war conditions thereafter 
obtaining. 

The present production. of citric acid from home-grown lemons: 
is one and one-half million pounds, and the present consump- 
tion in this country is approximately four and a half million 
pounds, It will be observed, therefore, that in the: very brief 
space during the World War the industry in this country has 
risen to such importance that it produces one-third of the en- 
tire consumption; and: the condition of the lemon industry is 
such that in a very few years practically all the. consumptiom 
of this country may be supplied within.our own borders. There- 
fore, we have now first presented the fact that here is a new 
industry, in the United States, an industry which requires for 
its nurture and its fostering the aid that may be given by a 
Republican. protective tariff; and I may say even from the 
standpoint of my bretheren upon the other side of the aisle, an, 
industry which from the standpoint of many of them ought 
to be accorded: protection. 

As I have stated, citrate of lime and citric acid: are produced) 
from lemons. The lemon industry in the State of California 
now provides a: considerable portion of the domestic: consump- 
tion, and within a very brief period, as our tariff experts say, 
it. will be sufficient and more than sufficient to supply the entire 
demand of the American market. It is essential, in the first 
instance. that the lemon industry should be protected; and, im 
the second instance, that the incidental very important com- 
mercial enterprise may be nurtured by adequate protection. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
California: a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield: 

Mr. BORAH. Who is our chief competitor in the production: 
of these articles? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Italy is our chief competitor, Not only 
that, sir, but let me call the Senator's attention to the fact that 
not only is Italy our chief competitor in the production of lemons 
but the Italian Government nurtures and fosters the com- 
mercial enterprise engaged in the production of citric acid. In 
order that Senators may understand exactly what the Italian 
Government does in that regard, let me read to them a word 
from what has been stated by the Tariff Commission in the 
matter: 

An important feature of the industry is the Sicilian method of selling 
the citrus products. The Itallan Government created! a citrus chamber 
or Camera Agrumaria to. control and ate the market for. citrus 
8 This chamber is made up of a certain number of pro- 

ucers and exporters from each of the Provinces, together with: repre- 
sentatives from the ministries of commerce and agriculture and: a presi- 
dent nominated. by the council of ministers. 

Citrate of lime and citric acid are handled almost exclusively by the 
camera, which fixes the prices periodically and through its agents allots 
monthly deliveries: to buyers: all over the world. It guarantees the 
producer a certain minimum price for his product, and the Italian 
Government levies an export duty amounting to 1 lira per quintat 
(0.087 cents per pound) on, all sales not made through fhe “amera 
Agrumaria. e producers deposit their output with the camera, and 
they are advanced So per cent of the value of the citrate of lime, and 
the balance is adjusted when the sale is made. 

So it will be seen, first, that we have a new industry, which has 
grown. from small proportions, and: which is essential in reality 
for the prosperous carrying on of the lemon industry in the 
States of the West. Secondly, we have the product with which 
we come in contact and with which we compete, fostered. by 
governmental aid in Italy. Therefore it would seem to. be but 
just that the Government should aid the industry here as Italy, 
aids its industry and. enables it to compete with us, and more 
than compete unless adequate protection shall be given to us: 

The duty which we ask of 20-cents per pound is equivalent to 
three-fourths only of the differential in favor of Italy in the 
labor cost. of produeing citric. acid: The duty of 18 cents per 
pound, which the Senate Finance Committee has accorded.. is 
equivalent to two-thirds only of such differential. The labor 
cost of producing a pound of citric acid in the United States 
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from American-grown lemons is 35.6 cents, The labor cost of 
producing a pound of citric acid in Italy is one-fourth of the 
American labor cost, as shown by the Tariff Commission's re- 
port before me, or 8.9 cents. The difference between Italian 
and American costs in the production of citric acid is 26.7 
cents. The committee has accorded us 18 cents; we desire 20 
cents, and the 20 cents ought to be given to us. If we can get 
no more than 18 cents, of course we will be glad to worry along 
as best we may. 

It is a fact that originally citrate of lime was made from 
culls of the lemons. Under the circumstances now existing, 
however, in lemon culture it 4s by no means certain that in the 
future a portion of the crop will not have to be used in like 
fashion, May I say to the Senate that the largest citric-acid 
factory in southern California is a cooperative establishment 
of the growers there. The growers have found it necessary to 
utilize, if they can, their culls and in some instances in the 
past even the excess of the crops, in order that they may not 
be hopelessly lost and hopelessly ruined. So this industry, I 
insist, calls more loudly for protection than almost any that 
has been presented here or any that will be presented here. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. I have received from constituents, largely 
drug companies and chemical companies, some complaint about 
this item on the theory that the price to the consumer would be 
inordinately increased. I understand the Senator to say that, 
unless we develop this industry here, we shall be in the hands 
of what amounts to a Government monopoly in Italy. What is 
the opinion of the Senator as to the ultimate effect of the two 
policies on the consumer's prices? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I do not believe that it will enhance the 
prices at all. It will lessen the profits of those who already 
have made inordinate and extravagant profits. 

Let me call attention to just a bit of the testimony that 
was offered in opposition to the duties that are asked. The 
testimony was presented to the Finance Committee, and, of 
course, I assume the Finance Committee is thoroughly familiar 
with it, but there may be other Senators who are not so 
familiar with it. There was a gentleman on the stand from the 
city of Philadelphia who represented the manufacturing inter- 
ests of the East. He was asked various questions by Senator 
Reep concerning his profits and the like. Let me read a por- 
tion of the testimony which he gave. This is the source, I 
insist, of the opposition to the duties that are asked by the 
men who are growing lemons in California and by those who 
are manufacturing citrate of lime and citric acid at present, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr, President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do not think the Senator quite 
appreciates the situation in regard to this duty. As I under- 
stand these manufacturers, they do not oppose this duty. What 
they wish is a proper differential between the rates. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I am coming to that. I will reach that 
shortly. At present I am confining myself to the necessity for 
a duty and the justice of it. 

I want to read a part of the testimony that was given by a 
gentleman named Rosengarten before the Finance Committee. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rreep] asked him: 

Did you bring me the figures in regard to the capital stock of your 
corporation? 

Mr. ROSENGARTEN. No, sir. 

Senator REED. Do you know what it is? 

Mr. ROSENGARTEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ruxb. How much is it? 

Mr. RoSENGARTEN. I most respectfully decline to answer. 

Senator Rep. It is a matter of public record, is it not? 

Mr, ROSENGARTEN. No, sir; it is not. ° 

Senator Resp. You came to this committee and asked to have your 
business protected, and yet 1 decline to tell the committee even the 
amount of your capital stock? 

Mr. ROSENGARTEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Reep. Will you tell me what the gross profits of your cor- 


poration were last year? 
Mr. ROSENGARTEN. I must respectfully decline to answer that ques- 


bay re Reep. Will you tell me what the net profits were? 

Mr. Rosencarten. I must decline to answer that also, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Is the Senator reading from the testimony of 
Mr. Rosengarten of the firm of Powers, Weightman & Rosen- 
garten? 
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Mr. JOHNSON. I do not know what the firm is. The Sen- 
ator may be right about the firm. I can turn to the beginning 
of it and advise the Senator. i 

Mr. KING. I will not ask the Senator to do that. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I will turn to the beginning of it. 
Says: 

I am connected with the Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten Co. 

That is stated in answer to the first question that was asked, 

Mr. KING. That is one of the large corporations. 

Mr. JOHNSON (reading) : 


Senator Resp. Will you tell me what the gross profits of your cor- 
poration were last year? 

‘ane ROSENGARTEN, I must respectfully decline to answer that ques- 

Senator Rezp, Will you tell me what the net profits were? 

Mr. ROSENGARTEN. I must decline to answer that also. 

Senator Reep. Win you tell me who the vice president, the secre- 
tary, and the treasurer are? 

Mr. ROSENGARTEN, I must decline to answer that question also. 

Senator Reep. Will you tell me whether you paid any excess-profits 
tax last year? 

Mr. ROSENGARTEN. I must decline to answer that question. 

Senator Rexp. Will you tell me the amount carried to your surplus? 

Mr. ROSENGARTEN. I beg to be excused from answering that. 

We need not worry about what will happen to the manufac- 
turers of the East who deal with this subject or with those who 
are importing these items. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
there? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr, JOHNSON. Yes. x 

Mr. NORRIS. It would be interesting to know whether that 
witness was protesting against an increase in this duty. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes; he was. 

Mr. NORRIS. He was opposed to it? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON, Les, sir. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator from New Jersey, if the 
Senator will pardon me, more accurately expressed it. Mr, 
Rosengarten and a great many others who are importing do 
not care what tariff is permitted on the finished product. They 
are more interested in the raw material if they import the raw 
material for the purpose of manufacturing the finished product. 
They want protection per se on their raw material on the 
finished product. If they can get a high tariff on the finished 
product there must be a proper differential on the raw ma- 
terial, and vice versa. Mr. Rosengarten, representing a firm 
that is the beneficiary of the tariffs fixed upon a large number 
of items here, is wholly indifferent to the amount of tariff which 
is imposed upon citric acid, providing a proper differential is 
mantained between citric acid, the so-called finished product, 
and citrate of lime, the so-called raw material. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I take it from what the Senator from Utah 
says that he is in full sympathy with my endeavor to get these 
rates, and I am delighted to hear it. 

These products, citric acid and citrate of lime, are termed 
by-products of lemons. That may at times be a misnomer, but 
nevertheless it is the mode in which the two products are de- 
scribed, The Tariff Commission, speaking of the future of 
these by-products, in its series of 1920, says: 

There is an opportunity for the growth of the by-product industr 
in California through the more complete utilization of the culls an 
through the growth of the lemon-growing industry. The acreage of 
young, nonbearing lemon groves in California is about 75 per cent of 
the acreage of bearing trees, and much of the latter is in young 
orchards which have not reached the full-bearing stage. It may 
therefore, be predicted that within five or six years the total crop of 
lemons will be nearly double that 33 during 1918. it the same, 
proportion of the crop were treated as culls, and if all the culls were 
converted into by-products, the production of by-products would be 
about four times as great as at present (1918). Should it prove 
difficult to sell the double crop of lemons at profitable figures, the 
tendency will be to grade more strictly, and thereby to increase the 
proportion of culls. 

Now, let me state to you the comparative wages in Italy and 
America in the production of these products. 

Some questions were asked the other day. during a running 
debate, as to the difference in the cost of production abroad and 
that here; and the suggestion seemed to be in the minds of 
some Members that if that could be established there would be 
a mode, at least, upon which those who may not think as the 
rest of us do upon this subject concerning the tariff bill could 
agree upon the protective policy. In this instance we happen 
to have the figures of the comparative wages in Italy and in 
America in this particular line, and these figures show that the 
general average ratio is as 4 to 1. I want you to keep that in 
mind in determining what rates should be put upon these prod- 
ucts, because we have not asked the full differential in labor 


He 


1922. 
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We have 
asked but a fraction of the differential in labor cost in Italy 
and that in the United States. 

The cost of handling and processing low-grade lemons in the 
two countries, of course, is vastly different. The freight costs 
are all in favor of the importer from Italy and against the pro- 


cost alone in the rates that we have asked in this bill. 


ducer in the West. It costs—and I need not dilate upon that, 
for it is a subject familiar to all here—infinitely less to ship 
from Italy into New York than to transport. from southern 
‘California inte New York; and the result is that we are dis- 
criminated against in labor costs, in costs of processing, in 
costs of transportation, and we can only meet those differentials 
by a protective tariff such as we have ‘suggested. 

The cost of manufacturing citrate of lime from lemons is 
34.4 cents per pound. The eost of labor alone is 20.2 cents. 
The cost of manufacturing citric acid from lemons is 66.9 cents 
per pound, and the labor cost 35.6 cents. 

Turning for the moment to citrate of lime, through which 
citric acid must come, at the time of the passage of the exist- 
ing tariff act, the act of 1913, there was no manufacture of 
citrate of lime, as I have said in regard to eitrie acid. Then 
there was an existing duty, as was asked by the Senator from 
Texas, of 1 cent per pound upon citrate of lime, placed there 
merely for revenue, and for no other purpose, because at that 
time there was no commercial enterprise or manufacture of this 
sort. The duty that is asked upon citrate of lime by us only 
partially equalizes, I emphasize again, the difference in labor 
costs of manufacture of citrate of lime in the United States and 
Italy. I gave you, I think, those figures, but repetition will not 
be amiss. 

The labor cost in the United States is 20.2 cents per pound; in 
Italy, 5.1 cents—a difference in labor cost alone in the manu- 
facture of citrate of lime in favor of Italy of 15.1 cents per 
pound. ‘That labor cost we do not meet even by a duty such 
as I request of 12 cents a pound. It certainly is not met in 
any direction at all by the duty that the Finance Committee 
bas put upon citrate of lime of 6 cents per pound. This duty 
of 6 cents per pound, as you observe by a computation, is less 
than 40 per cent of the labor cost alone. 

My friend from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] speaks of 
the differential; and the determination of what should be 
the differential between citrate of lime and citric acid will turn 
upon the citric-acid content of citrate of lime. The Bureau of 
Chemistry of the United States Department of Agriculture on 
two occasions has been appealed to by us for the exact figures, 
It gave those figures in a letter that I presented to the Finance 
Committee, and subsequently those figures were challenged by 
the Senator from New Jersey and certain gentlemen whom he 
represents. Thereupon Mr. Campbell, the Acting Chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, again investigated, and this is what 
he says upon the difference between citrate of lime and citric 
acid—that is, the content of the one included in the other: 


As stated in our former letter, citrate of lime contains the equiva- 
lent of approximately 73 oe cent citric acid. The citric-acid content 
of commercial citrate of lime varies, of course, with the impurities 
which the product may contain. It is our understanding that com- 
mercial citrate of lime is sold on a basis of 64 per cent citric acid, 
but reports are that it may vary from 60 to 72 per cent, as stated in 
our previous letter, one writer having report the unusually high 
content of 72 per cent in a sample of commercial citrate of lime which 


he had examined. 
ou the letter of the 21st, we telegraphed our expert 


After writing 
on citrus by-products in California for further information. In ly 


he states that in good factory practice 57 per cent crystallized citric 
acid is recovered from commercial citrate of lime containing 64 per 
cent of citric acid 

The very minimum, therefore, of citric acid in citrate of 
lime is 57 per cent. It runs from 57 per cent as a minimum to 
between 70 and 80 per cent as a maximum. You may take the 
very minimum if you desire and apply it to the differential 
between citrate of lime and citric acid; and, applying it, the 
rates that we ask, 20 to 12, would be exact. These gentle- 
men insist that they are entitled to a differential for labor cost. 
Not so; and if they were entitled to any differential for labor 
cost it could be only the cost of processing the citrate of lime 
and could not be the entire cost of manufacture that they 
assert; but they are entitled in a protective tariff duty to no 
differential of that sort, because the same differential of 
necessity would then have to be applied to those who are 
processing and who are manufacturing in the State of Cali- 


fornia. 

I leave to our friend from New Jersey the argument that he 
may have in that regard. But I do insist that, first, this is a 
new industry, since 1915 developing into one of the great in- 
dustries of the country, entitled to the favorable consideration 
of the Congress. Secondly, when it asks that favorable consid- 
eration, it is entitled, too, to have considered what it comes in 
contact with, what it must compete with, namely, the Italian 


Government; and surely the American Government should be 
as generous to Americans preducing here as is the Italian Gov- 
ernment to Italians producing there, whose goods and whose 
manufactured products are shipped to this country in competi- 
tion with ours. 

A third reason which entitles us to consideration is the ever- 
increasing lemon crop in the West, an increasing crop which 
must be taken care of, and can only be taken care of by tak- 
ing care of these by-products of lemons. If Senators were 
familiar with what has transpired in the lemon industry in 
the last few years, I would not have to ask for duties that are 
protective upon these two articles. Had they seen, as I have 
seen in southern California, the great banks of lemons in the 
roads there, with big signs upon them telling passers-by to 
help themselves; if they had seen, as I have seen, carload after 
carload dumped because there was no market for them, they 
would understand that it was not out of place for these people, 
who have devoted their all to an industry that is one of the 
greatest in the country now, to ask to be protected by our 
Congress in their moment of stress and their moment of ad- 
versity. 

I leave this case with the Congress, certain and confident 
that no other case in all this bill presents so clear an appeal 
to the policy of protection, presents such an appeal to the jus- 
tice of men upon both sides of this Chamber, as this relating 
to citric acid and citrate of lime. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I ask the Senator a question before he 
concludes? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to ask the Senator about the figures 
he gave us in regard to the cost of production. Were those 
the Tariff Commission figures? 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Tariff Commission figures in the one 
instance, and the figures which were obtained by the experts 
in California in the other. > 

Mr. NORRIS. What was the date of those figures? 

Mr. JOHNSON. 1920-21. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
what would be the effect of the duty he requests on further 
importations of these two products and on the revenue? 

Mr. JOHNSON. It would greatly increase the revenue, of 
course. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The duty would not be prohibitive? 

Mr. JOHNSON. By no means. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN,. Mr. President, I have no disposi- 
tion whatever to oppose any proper protection to the great 
citrus-fruit industry in California. The situation whicn con- 
fronted the committee was this: On the one hand, we had cer- 
tain industries in this country who were converting citrate of 
lime into the finished product, citric acid, who had been long 
engaged in that industry, and who simply asked that the proper 
protection be given them in the conversion of this product. 

Citrate of lime is a product of lemon juice and lime, the lime 
used as a neutralizer. The further process of manufacturing 
is the using of acid to make citric acid, the finished product, 
which is used in flavoring extracts, soft drinks, and for other 
purposes. 

Under the act of 1909 citrate of lime was on the free list. 
8 3 the duty was 1 cent a pound, with 5 cents on the citric 
acid, 

In the bill as it passed the House, which we are now con- 
sidering, the duty was 7 cents per pound on the citrate of lime 
and 12 cents on the citric acid. Of this citrate of lime we 
imported 2,961,000 pounds in 1918, 3,864,000 pounds in 1919, 
12,490,000 pounds in 1920, and 754,000 in the nine months of 
1921. The price declined from 26 cents a pound in 1918 to 
15 cents a pound in 1921. 

The committee placed a duty of 6 cents per pound on the 
citrate of lime imported at a cost of 15 cents per pound, equiva- 
lent to 40 per cent ad valorem. The Senator from California 
now asks that the duty be increased to 9 cents per pound. That 
affects the raw product which is imported. 

There are manufacturing chemists in this country who take 
the citrate of lime and convert it into citric acid. Therefore, 
it is necessary to have a compensatory duty protecting those 
manufacturers who convert citrate of lime into citric acid. 
From the information which the committee had, procured from 
the Tariff Commission and elsewhere, it was found that the 
content of citric acid in citrate of lime, the raw product which 
is imported, is approximately 73.7 per cent. That is the chemi- 
cally pure; but the commercial article is a crude product pro- 
duced by treating lemon juice with lime, forming an insoluble 
citrate of lime, which contains many impurities. The citric- 
acid content of the commercial citrate of lime imported from 
Italy—I do not know whether by private concerns or by the 
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Italian Government—ranges from 60 to 67 per cent. It is sold 
on the basis of 64 per cent, but usually the shipments run below 
that strength. 

Taking into account the other acids present in the commer- 
cial citrate of lime, and the losses which necessarily oceur in 
converting lime, the yield of citric acid is approximately 50 
per cent by weight of citrate of lime used; in other words, 2 
pounds of citrate of lime are required to produce 1 pound of 
citric acid. 

Commenting on the differential between the 7 cents per pound 
on the citrate of lime and 12 cents on the citric acid, placed in 
the bill as it passed the House, 'the Tariff Commission make 
this avalysis: 

The tates of duty between citrate of lime (7 cents per pound) and 
citric seid im paragraph 1 (12 cents pa 1 are maladjusted. 
Citrate of lime is a raw material used for the manufacture citrie 
acid, 2 pounds of citrate of lime being required to produce 1 pound of 
citric acid; hence a duty of 7 cents per pound on citrate of lime is 
equivalent to 14 cents per pound on the citric-acid content, which is 2 
cents greater than the duty provided for citrict acid. Therefore manu- 
facturers engaged in converting citrate of lime into citric acid are 
placed at a disadvantage of 2 cents per poune in purchasing their raw 
material, as compared with imported citric acid, 

So the Senate committee reduced the rate of duty on citrate 
of lime to 6 cents per pound, and placed a rate on citric acid of 
18 cents per pound, 6 cents covering the duty on the citrate of 
lime and 12 cents the differential of 2 pounds to 1, making the 
rate 18 cents per pound, the committee believing that to be a 
fair differential. 

I have no desire whatever to prevent the great State of Cali- 
fornia from establishing this industry, from producing sufti- 
cient culls of lemons, as they are called—it being the second 
grade of lemons which are taken, neutralized with lime, to 
make citrate of lime—if the great State of California can fur- 
nish sufficient of this product to supply the American demand. 
But what report have we of the probability of the State of 
California doing that? I read from the Tariff Commission 
report: 


A comparison of the situation in Sicily and California shows several 
interesting differences. In California the cultural methods in the 
lemon groves are superior to those 5 used in Sicily, and the 
proportion of culls is therefore much less than in RaR Although 
the proportion of culls is yariable, it may be roughly estimated at 10 
per cent in California, against 30 to 50 per cent in Sicily. The Sicilian 
method of separating the peel and pressing out the oil by hand is not 
used in California because of the higher American wages. In Cali- 
fornia the whole fruit pulp is put through a machine which thoroughly 
shreds it, and the pulp then passes to a filter press, which yields an 
emulsion ef juice and oil. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield. 

Mr. KING. If I understand the description given there, it 
would indicate that the labor cost in Californta was very much 
less because of the employment of machinery rather than hand 
Jabor. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator is in error as to that. I gave 
the labor costs accurately. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Undoubtedly it is done by machin- 
ery, but, as I understand it, in Italy they use the lemon juice 
with the lime, and in California they make a pulp and mix it 
with the lime, probably greater in bulk but not as high in citric- 
acid content, I read further from the Tariff Commission re- 
port: 

The California by-product dee however, still small compared 
with the American consumption, uring 1917 about 6,000 tons of 
Jemons were consumed in California in the manufacture of by-products. 
This is probably about one-half of the total culls available. The out- 
put of citric acid was only about 5 per cent of the American con- 
sumption, 

The output of citric acid was only 5 per cent of the American 
consumption, 

Mr. JOHNSON. The output of citrate of lime and citric acid 
is now more than one-third of the consumption of these articles 
in this country. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I am quoting from the Tariff Com- 
mission report which undoubtedly the Senator challenges. 

I read further from the Tariff Commission report: 


FUTURE OF THE DOMESTIC BY-PRODUCT INDUSTRY. 


There is an opportunity for the growth of the by-product 88 
in California through the more complete utilization of the culls an 
through the growth of the lemon-growing industry. The acreage of 
young, nonbearing lemon groves in California is about 75 per cent of 
the acreage of bearing trees, and much of the latter is in young 
orchards which have not reached the full-bearing stage. It may 
therefore, be predicted that within five or six years the total crop of 
lemons will be nearly double that produced during 1918. If the same 
proportion of the crop were treated as culls, and if all the culls were 
converted into by-products, the production of by-products would be 
about four times as great as at 5 (1918). Should it prove 
difficult to sell the double crop of lemons at profitable figures, the 
tendency will be to grade more strictly, and thereby to Increase the 
proportion of culls. It is hardly to be expected, however, that the out- 
put of by-products will increase sufficiently te supply the entire 
American demand, 


Now, Mr. President, we have this situation. Citrate of lime 
was free in 1909, In 1913 under the Underwood law there 
was imposed a duty of 1 cent per poun’l which was for reve- 
nue purposes, The House bill fixed the rate at 7 cents per 
pound, while the Senate committee places it at 6 cents per 
pound, which is 40 per cent ad valorem on the present price 
of citric acid, the manufactured content, which California wants 
to produce and of which, according to the best reports we have, 
the maximum yield is 20 per cent, although the Senator from 
California has said it is 80 per cent. Taking it at 30 per 
cent, we would be placing a duty over the 1913 law of 5 cents, 
or 40 per cent ad valorem, which I claim is sufficient to 
protect. . 

I think California ought to be satisfied with that protec- 
tion, but I want to point out to the Senate that we can not 
place that duty on this raw product, which amounted to 
12,000,000 pounds of importations in 1920, without placing an 
added cost on the consumer unless California produces 12,- 
000,000 pounds of citrate of lime. Otherwise, whatever pro- 
portion California falls below the consumption of the country 
there would be that proportionate cost added on the product to 
the consumer. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield. 

Mr, KING. As I understand the position of the Senator 
from California, he desires to increase the duty on citrate of 
lime to 12 cents per pound. 


Mr. JOHNSON, Originally I asked for 20 cents and 12 cents. 


After canvassing the situation I decided to accept 18 cents and 
9 cents, which is the very lowest that ought to be accorded— 
that is, the rate fixed by the Finance Committee of 18 cents 
and increasing the 6 cents fixed by the committee upon citrate 
of lime to 9 cents. We are entitled to very much more. 

Mr. KING. May I suggest to the Senator from New Jersey, 
with his permission, that if 9 cents a pound were fixed as a 
rate on citrate of lime it would be the equivalent of a little 
_ than 60 per cent based upon the present price of citrate 
of lime. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. That is correct, I will answer the 
Senator from Utah. The committee put 40 per cent duty on 
citrate of lime. Now it is proposed to increase that duty to 60 
per cent. But the Senator from California is getting citric 
acid confused with citrate of lime. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia said that originally he had asked for 20 cents, but I 
think he is in error in that. I do not think h. would have 
asked for 20 cents on citrate of lime, the raw product. I think 
he meant citric acid. : 

Mr. JOHNSON. Certainly. My amendment is on file, asking 
for 20 cents on citric acid and 12 cents on citrate of lime. The 
amendment is here before me. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I claim that a differential of 2 cents 
a pound on citrate of lime, making the duty 12 cents, with 6 
cents the present duty on citric acid, making a total of 18 cents, 
is a proper differential. In other words, it should be 8 to 1 
instead of 2 to 1. That is the point I am making, that it should 
be 3 to 1 if we are going to grant a rate of duty of 9 cents a 
pound on citrate to enable the Senator from California to pro- 
tect his great industry. We should increase the duty on citric 
acid to 24 cents. If we do that, we are giving a compensatory 
duty on citrie acid of 24 cents a pound, 18 cents for the citrate 
of lime, 2 pounds making 1 pound of citric acid, and 6 cents for 
conversion cost. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I desire to say just a word 
in response to the Senator from New Jersey. I have read to 
the Senate the letter from the Bureau of Chemistry with the 
exact figures as to the amount of citric acid that may be pro- 
duced from citrate of lime. It is not 2 for 1 at all. The 
figures I have read are those which were given me only a 
week ago, when the figures which had been given to the 
Finance Committee by me, from Mr. Campbell, were chal- 
lenged by the Senator from New Jersey and certain gentlemen 
whom he represents. 

As to the differential costs, permit me to say that the labor 
cost of converting citrate of lime into citrie acid in California 
is 4 cents per pound. That is the testimony. The American 
converters of the imported citrate of lime, so far as I have 
been able to discover, have failed to furnish their cost figures, 
and in the absence of any such figures it might be assumed 
that their cost figures are no greater than the California manu- 
facturer who has been in business a much shorter length of 
time. Bear that in mind, please, in speaking of the differential, 
The Italian labor cost for this process is 1 cent per pound, 
Thus the labor differential in favor of Italy is 3 cents a pound, 
I am arguing now from the standpoint of the Sönator from 
New Jersey, although I do not think the differential ought to 
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enter into the calculation at all. Let us from his standpoint 
take the figures and see what the result is. 

A margin of 23 cents per pound, if it were accorded, is 
equivalent to five-sixths of the labor differential; that is, five- 
sixths of the differential between Italy and the United States, 
if we accorded them 2} cents per pound. This is a greater 
degree of protection than the manufacturer using home-grown 
‘lemons receives from a 10 per cent rate on citrate of lime. 
The labor differential between the United States and Italy in 
the manufacture of citrate of lime from lemons is 15.1, the 
cost in Italy being 5.1 cents per pound and in the United 
States 20.2 cents per pound. This 10 cents of duty represents 
only two-thirds of the labor differential in the manufacture 
of citrate of lime from the lemon, whereas a 6-cent margin, 
which the Senator from New Jersey suggests, is equal to double 
the labor differential. If 9 cents were accorded to citrate of 
lime, with the ratio of 1}, as the Bureau of Chemistry as- 
serts, there would be a labor differential between the 9 and 
18 of 3 cents for the manufacturer in New Jersey. I insist 
that he is not entitled to a greater differential. I am insist- 
ing that he is entitled to none, but to accord him 3 cents ac- 
cords him substantially the entire differential in labor cost 
between Italy and the United States. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I still claim that the proportion 
between the citric-acid content and citrate of lime is 2 to 1 in 
the actual commercial practice. Chemically pure, it may be 
73 per cent, but the product that comes to this country from 
Italy averages 50 per cent. There is wastage, there is loss 
through conversion, and evidently others have thought so, too, 
because the differential allowed in the Underwood law of 1913 
was 8 cents, the duty on citrate of lime being 1 cent and on 
citric acid 5 cents, with a differential of 4 cents. 

Mr. JOHNSON. That was not a protective duty at all. 
There was no such industry in this country at that time. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It makes no difference. When we 
put a duty on the raw product and then on the manufactured 
product those two duties, as they are imposed, are impo on 
the basis of the differential in the cost of conversion. That is 
the practice which has been followed in making tariff bills, 
right straight through all the tariff bills from the beginning. 
It has been followed by the committee in presenting this bill. 

When the House bill carried a 7-cent duty on citrate of lime 
and a 12-cent duty on citrie acid the Tariff Commission called 
the attention of the Finance Committee to the fact that the 
differential was maladjusted, and the Finance Committee cor- 
rected it. It-may be that it is not necessary to protect the 
manufacturing concerns. I know nothing about their profits, 
but the pending bill is framed on the theory of protecting Ameri- 
can industry, and when we protect American industry we have 
to protect it fairly, whether it be the citrus-fruit grower of 
California or the manufacturer of my State. I know there is 
one plant converting citric acid into citrate of lime in my 
State. There is a large manufacturing chemist in Philadelphia 
and another in New York. It is a legitimate enterprise and it 
should be properly protected. I do not mean that it should be 
excessively protected, but if they have been importing the raw 
products and manufacturing them into manufactured products 
it is right that they should be protected, just as the citrus-fruit 
growers of California should be protected, and that is all I am 
asking! When you protect their product you have to give them 
a margin to cover the conversion cost, including labor; and I 
therefore say that the differential of 6 cents and 18 cents is 
proper; but if the Senator from California wants still further 
to protect the lemon growers of California—and I am for pro- 
tecting them fairly—the manufacturer should be given a duty 
of 24 cents on the manufactured content—citric. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, unfortunately, this is the 
age-long tariff struggle. I regret that it is so. I recognize that 
the Senator from New Jersey is entitled to adequate protection 
for those interests which are in the State of New Jersey, and 
the State of California is entitled to just protection for what is 
produced and raised in the State of California. But in this in- 
stance, the difference between my friend and myself illustrates 
some of the difficulties there are in the way of tariff making. 

I stand here representing the man who from the soil takes the 
product and then manufactures it, the man who has devoted 10 
years of his life to rearing lemon groves, who has done it under 
a direct declaration, almost a promise, of the previous tariff 
bills in this country. I stand here representing the producer— 
the American producer who has fought an American fight. The 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN], as is his right, 
represents the gentleman who imports, and who, importing, 
transmutes the imported article into something that he sells. 
There is ù conflict between us; there will always be that con- 
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flict between the importer who imports that which we raise 
in this country and the domestic producer. In this instance, 
apparently the question seems to have narrowed down, Mr. 
President, to the differential of the labor cost, and that differ- 
ential I have demonstrated ought not to be more than 3 per 
cent. 

First, remember that, according to the Bureau of Chemistry, 
citrate of lime produces 57 per cent citric acid; that is the 
minimum figure, Therefore 1} pounds of citrate of lime—and 
this is a mere matter of computation which, with a pencil, 
anyone may follow—produces 1 pound of citric acid. The rep- 
resentative of the converters of imported citrate of lime testi- 
fied before the Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives and stated that the correct ratio was 1}. His 
testimony is found on page 42, part 1, of the House hearings. 
Taking 9 cents and the ratio of 1}, the addition of 3 cents dif- 
ferential in the labor cost, represents the full protection which 
is asked by the Senator from New Jersey, to cover the differ- 
ential between the labor cost in Italy and the labor cost here. 
More than that the importer of New Jersey and the manufac- 
turer there is not entitled to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the discussion between the able 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FrELINGHUYSEN] and the able 
Senator from California [Mr. JoHNson] relative to citrate of 
lime and citric acid has been illuminating, but it has empha- 
sized one feature that I sometimes think the exponents of the 
protective tariff theory and the advocates of high protection 
forget, if they do not wholly ignore; that is, the interests of the 
public. I have sometimes thought—but I am reaching the con- 
clusion that it is a foolish thought—that the public should 
have something to say in regard to the fixing of tariff rates. 
They have to pay the prices that result from the imposition of 
tariff rates. If a high duty is levied, the price of the product 
in the domestic market is enhanced. The beneficiary, of course, 
is the man who is the domestic producer, but the people who 
buy the product, the price of which is thus enhanced, have to 
pay the penalty. So there is a little contest now between the 
importer of citrate of lime, which might be denominated the 
raw material or raw product, and the growers of lemons, which 
wee converted—that is, the culls and the wastage—into citric 
acid. 

The Senator from California would not care how high the 
tariff were fixed upon citrate of lime if a corresponding differ- 
ential were maintained with respect to citric acid. 

He wants a high duty upon the citrate of lime because such 

a duty will keep it out and permit the producer and the manu- 
facturer of the citric acid out of the lemons of California thus 
to enhance the prices of what might be denominated the fin- 
ished product. However, the Senator from California and the 
Senator from New Jersey, in their able and forceful presenta- 
tion of their various views upon this matter, never once have 
alluded to the interests of the great consuming public, the 
American people. They are to have no voice in this matter; 
they are to be ground between the upper and the nether mill- 
stones. The importer of citrate of lime upon the Atlantic coast, 
who conyerts it into the citric acid, does not care how high a 
tariff is imposed upon citrate of lime if there is a correspond- 
ing duty imposed upon citric acid. He would just as soon as 
not pay 12 cents a pound as a rate upon citrate of lime if a 
rate of 30 or 40 cents a pound were imposed upon citrie acid, 
because that would then give him, by reason of that apparently 
discriminatory differential, the control of the market for the 
product of his Atlantic coast factories resulting from the im- 
portation of the citrate of lime; but the poor public would have 
to pay. 
Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] 
suggests, sotto voce, “What difference does that make?” 
Well, we all recall the statement of Commodore Vanderbilt— 
and it is so hackneyed that I hope I shall be pardoned 
for repeating it— The public be damned.” That is about the 
situation with respect to this bill. Let the public be damned. 
The public must pay for the enormous increase in prices that 
inevitably will result from the high rates which have been 
levied in the bill. 

Under the rate fixed by the Underwood law of 1 cent a pound 
on citrate of lime and 5 cents a pound on citric acid, if I un- 
derstood my good friend from California correctly, the industry 
has developed and has reached such a high state of prosperity 
that it produces one-third of the domestic consumption. In 
other words, the rate of 1 cent a pound on citrate of lime and 5 
cents a pound upon the finished product, citric acid—and by 
the way, that is a ratio or differential of 1 to 5—the industry 
has developed in the United States until now we are producing 
one-third of the amount consumed in the United States, Not- 
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withstanding that remarkable growth under those low rates, 
we are now importuned to increase the rates far beyond those 
now existing; indeed, the increase on citrate of lime, which 
my learned friend from California asks, amounts to 1,100 per 
cent. Under the condemned and damned Payne-Aldrich law 
citrate of lime was on the free list, so that now, with zero as a 
base under the former Republican policy of protection, we are 
to rise to infinity by imposing, according to the desires of my 
friend from California, a duty of 12 cents a pound upon citrate 
of lime. That would amount to millions of per cent increase 
above the Payne-Aldrich law. I repeat, however, that it is 
1,100 per cent over the Underwood bill. That does satisfy the 
Senator from California, but some of the witnesses who came 
from his State wanted 70 cents a pound duty upon -citric acid, 
One of the witnesses, I recall, wanted 70 cents a pound upon 
citric acid and 30 or 40 cents a pound wpon citrate of lime. 
The eupidity and greed of some of the witnesses can not be justi- 
fied, Mr. President. : 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I know the Senator does not wish to do 
any injustice. The witness to whom he refers is a lemon 
grower in California, and, if the Senator will read all of his 
testimony, I think the Senator from Utah will read it sympa- 
thetically. The Senator is right about the rates which he 
suggested; he did ask for exceedingly high rates; but let me 
call to the Senator’s attention, if he please, the fact that 
this industry is one that, if I may use the term, is a “ forced 
put.” The lemon industry reached such a precarious stage 
that it was absolutely essential that lemon growers who were 
not operating at a profit should endeavor to utilize everything 
they had, including culls, excess of crop, and the like. Out of 
necessity and because of the necessity the industry in by-prod- 
ucts developed; it has grown because the necessity has grown, 
and not, in reality, in the first instance, as a matter of choice 
at all, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, representatives of the California 
Shippers’ League, the Upland Lemon Growers’ Association, and 
other lemon associations in California and the delegation in 
Congress from California, not including, however, I think, the 
able Senator from that State who has this morning addressed 
the Senate, appeared before the Ways and Means Committee 
and asked for a duty of 70 cents per pound upon citric acid and 


40 cents a pound upon citrate of lime. Mr. President, I leave’ 


for Senators and the public to draw their own conclusions as 
te the cupidity and avarice of those representatives, or their 
good faith. I shall not characterize them. 

I repeat that the Payne-Aldrich law imposed a duty of 7 
cents a pound on citric acid and placed citrate of lime upon the 
free bst. The Underwood law imposed a duty of 1 cent per 
pound upon citrate of lime and 5 cents a pound upon citric 
acid, and under that law the industry has grown, as my good 
friend from California has said. 

My friend mentioned something about a pledge. I do not 
know to what pledge he refers. If the industry was started 
under the Payne-Aldrich law the pledge was nothing so far as 
‘the duty upon citrate of lime is concerned, and 7 cents a pound 
so far as citric acid is concerned. If there was any pledge 
under the Underwood law it was 1 cent a pound on citrate of 
lime and 5 cents a pound upon citric acid, under which pledge, 
te use the language of the Senator from California, the in- 
dustry has grown from zero until it produces one-third of all 
of the commodity consumed in the United States to-day. But, 
` Mr. President, I do not understand that a rate which may be 
fixed in a tariff bill is a pledge that that rate shall be con- 
tinued indefinitely. I have been told that the rate upon pig 
iron was approximately $40 per ton at one time. Does any- 
body insist that the pig-iron industry or the steel industry 
should have any such rate of duty as that now, when they have 
made profits that are beyond the computation of a man, except 
he be an expert in arithmetic, and possibly he might have to 
employ logarithms or higher mathematics to determine the 
profits which have been made and the percentage of profit upon 
the cupital actually invested. 

Mr. President, I submit that the record shows a remarkable 
growth of this industry. Then, take into account what fhe Sen- 
ator from California says, that this industry has grown up as 
a sort of a by-product of the lemon industry. The culls, the 
waste lemons which are thrown aside and ordinarily would be 
of no utility whatever, have become the basis of a profitable in- 
dustry. I congratulate the people of California and the people 
ef the United States upon the fact that they have discovered 


able, and that from them may be developed two products which 
are of importance to the people of the United States; but just a 
word now as to who uses these products, I shall not trouble to 
read from the Tariff Summary, but will give my own under- 
standing of the purposes for which they are used. 

Citric acid is used in the manufacture of beverages and 
effervescent salts and in the manufacture of medicinal com- 


pounds, the most widely used being magnesium citrate. It is 


also used in textile printing, in the manufacture of a number 
of dyes, in the production of photographic developers, and in 
the manufacture of blue-print paper. 

Those are important uses, and since we have adopted prohibi- 
tion, theoretically at least, the growth of the industry has been 
remarkable, if not phenomenal, and the demand for these prod- 
ucts has increased, because with the departure of John Barley- 
corn the people more and more have resorted to the soda foun- 
tains and to the products of the soda fountains and manufac- 
turing institutions which give us the soft drinks of which citric 
acid is a constituent part. So all of the people are interested 
the beys and the girls who go to the soda fountain, the men and 
the women who formerly drank beverages with a little alcohol 
and who are now compelled to abandon the habits of a lifetime 
an to resort to drinks that are milder, if they are not quite so 


They are to be taxed. They are interested in this product. It 
is also used, as I said, medicinally; so that our medicines are 
to be increased by this increase in the tax which we impose 
upon the raw material as well as upon the finished product, 

I wish somebody in the consideration of this tariff bill would 
speak for the people. Let the people have something to say in 
the laying of these tariff rates. Do not let the manufacturers 
and the beneficiaries alone be heard in behalf of these rates 
whichewill put more money into their pockets. 

I will say very frankly that if people are to be benefited by 
enormous tariffs, I would rather see the farmers and the horti- 
culturists receive the benefit. My sympathies in the imposition 
of your tariff rates, if you are to give benefits, go out to the 
man who toils, and sweats, and digs, and produces, and makes 
contribution for the public weal I can not forget, though, that 
there are many men who are not agriculturists, who work 
in the factories, upon the street cars, upon the streets, millions 
of them, who get no benefits from these rates. Look at the 
millions of what we denominate the middle classes, the clerks, 
the millions of men who work upon the railroads and in the 
factories and in the mines and in the mills. They have to pay 
for these increases in shoes, and in clothes, and in hats, and in 
medicines, and in drugs, and in the thousands of commodities 
that enter into their lives. Let us speak for them. When we 
are enacting these laws let us have an eye that will receive 
from their humble abodes light and hearts that will respond 
to their demands and to their wishes—indeed, to their neces- 
sities. 

Mr. President, I think that the House rate on these products 
is too high, and that the Senate rate is too high; and if the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. JoHNson] does not offer an amend- 
ment, I shall move to amend—— 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, it was my intention, upon the 
conclusion of the remarks of the Senator from Utah, to move, 
in line 16, page 20, to strike out the numeral “6” and in lieu 
thereof to insert the numeral 9.“ 

Mr. KING, I apprehended that; and in view of the fact that 
the Senator in all courtesy ought to be entitled to make the mo- 
tion to amend first, I shall wait until his motion is disposed of, 
because I suppose, under the parliamentary procedure, I could 
not offer an amendment to his amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair so understands.. 

Mr. KING, Mr. President, having indicated what my purpose 
is, I yield the floor. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah 
IMr. Kuve] has just made the assertion that the public ought 
to have something te say upon these rates; and he has sup- 
plemented that with the statement that the men who work in 
the mills ought to have something to say upon the price of the 
things which they must purchase. 

Mr. President, I want to answer for a moment for the public, 
I will answer first for the men in the mills. I will ask every 
man who is working in a mill to-day if he is not demanding 
protection for the thing which his mill produces, and I want 
to ask him why he wants protection for the thing which his 
labor produces. In every instance he will answer: “I want it 
either that I may held my present wages or that I may secure 
employment in order to earn a living.” That means, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the rest of the publie must necessarily pay a little 
higher price for the things which he produces; and if he is 


that these culls, which heretofore have been wasted, are valu- į to be given employment that he may earn more dollars, I think 
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he is hardly in a position to demand that those who produce 
Jemons in California shall not also secure a sufficiently greater 
price for their lemons that they may continue in business. 

Mr. President, the woolgrowers are part of the public, The 
men who produce wool out in Utah are a part of the public; 
and they are asking for 334 cents per pound duty upon the 
scoured content of their wool, and we are giving them that 
duty. Why? To enable them to continue producing wool, that 
they may make a living in their own country. 

Will the Senator from Utah deny to-day that that protec- 
tion is absolutely necessary to maintain the wool industry in 
the State of Utah? I think it is absolutely necessary; and 
those people are part of the publie. If we are going to let them 
live, can they say, While we would like to live on a 834-cent 
.duty, we do not care a continental whether the producer of 
lemons lives or dies“? If a man is a good American and a 
protectionist he will say: “ Yes; we will give your wool the 
necessary protection to allow you to produce it for the Ameri- 
can market, and in turn we will give the producer of lemons 
in the United States, who pays to his laborers a price 3 to 5 
times as great as the price in Italy, an opportunity also to live.” 

Then we turn to the miners of Utah. Is there anything that 
they produce upon which we do not give them protection? Are 
we not attempting to open up the mines of Utah again for the 
benefit of the miner and of the laborer? And is that miner, who 
is a part of the American public, complaining because the 
grower of fruit in California is also to be protected? 

Let us take the weavers in the mills. Of course, they have 
to buy citric acid in some form; but are they -getting or will 
they get any better wages because we give a duty that will 
enable them to keep the mills of New England and the East 
going? If they do get better wages, if they anticipate that this 
tariff is going to benefit them, then, in Heaven's name, what com- 
plaint have they to make, as part of the great American public, 
against the little duty upon citric acid? 

So, too, of your brickmakers, and so, too, of the men who 
make earthenware out in East Liverpool, Ohio. They come to 
us and say, “ Our industrial establishments are closing down. 
We can not compete with Yugoslavia, we can not compete with 
the labor of Bohemia, we can not compete with the Austrian 
manufacturer, and we have either to close up or we have to re- 
duce our wages to a point that will enable us to compete.” We 
answer, “We will give you the protection.” Is that portion 
of the American public going to cry out against a duty which 
allows the American in California to continue to produce 
lemons and citric acid? 

But, Mr. President, I want to say a word about the duty 
itself, and what governed the committee in fixing the rates as 
they have been fixed. I want to say to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, in all candor, that I do not think the duties which we 
have given have given you full and adequate protection. 

The Senator from California has properly stated that this is 
one of those cases of irrepressible conflict between the import- 
ing interests, who import the raw material, and the interests 
producing the raw material in the United States, and it is a 
conflict which finally has to be settled more or less by a com- 
promise. This is something of a compromise between those 
manufacturing interests of the East who are the consumers of 
the citric acid and those who produce the lemons in the West. 

We appreciate the trouble in the matter of freight rates, 
which reduce the profits on the lemons, and here we get right 
back to the root of this whole question, whew we get down to 
the question of the raising of the lemons in the United States, 

I was out in California in 1920, and it would have made the 
heart of any good American sick to see those beautiful trees 
laden, until the branches had to be propped to save them from 
breaking off, with lemons which had to rot upon the trees, 
lemons produced upon land that cost from $2,500 to $5,000 an 
acre, After the tree is planted, it requires 3 or 4 years in 
the nursery before it can be taken to the orchard, then it re- 
quires intensive cultivation for from 7 to 10 years longer be- 
fore it begins to bear profitably, and, as has been stated, 75 
per cent of the present acreage is still unbearing because the 
trees are young, though they are soon to come into fruitage. 

We were met with this condition, then, with the acres pro- 
ducing in 1920, the western producer was unable to sell his 
crop for one-half the cost of production. Under our former 
rates the American grower of lemons on the coast had no 
market, practically, east of Chicago on which he could rely. 
That was as far as he could get his product. Three-quarters 
of the population of the United States were to be found east 
of that line, and he must content himself by supplying about 
one-fourth of the population. 

We have tried te give him protection upon his fruit in this 
bill, which will allow him, if the competition is not too great, 


to have a fighting chance even east of Chieago. I think he is 
entitled to it, even though it does result in a little higher price 
for the person who wants a drink at the fountain. 

The California producers testified that the difference in con- 
version costs in California and in Italy in making citrate of 
linre is about 15 cents per pound. I think they are very nearly 
right. This figure is based upon the use of a good quality of 
lemons in producing citrate of lime in the United States; but 
I want the Senate to understand that the California product 
gives but little culls. The fruit is generally well developed in 
ordinary years, and what the California producer wants is a 
market for some product of his lemons when he can not sell 
them at all in the Hast, as he could not in 1920. If he could 
have converted the good lemons, which rotted on the trees or 
upon the ground, into citrate of lime and sold that in the 
United States or converted it into citric acid he would have 
poteen millions of dollars for his product which went to 
waste. 

The committee thought that 6 cents a pound would be suffi- 
cient to equalize the difference in cost, if only the cull lemons 
were used, and that is why I say to the Senator fronr Cali- 
fornia that I do not think we have given enough of a duty 
in order to give them adequate protection. We must depend 
upon their ability to reach the American market in some way 
and to compete with the Italian producer. 

We estimated that it takes 2 pounds of citrate of lime to 
make 1 pound of citric acid, and, in view of the fact that the 
difference in conversion cost in the manufacture of citric acid 
from citrate of lime between Italy and the United States is at 
least 6 cents per pound, it became necessary to impose a duty 
of 18 cents per pound on citrie acid, which is made up of a 
compensatory duty for 2 pounds of citrate of lime of 6 cents a 
pound, which would be 12 cents, plus 6 cents for the conversion 
cost. The Payne-Aldrich law imposed a duty of 7 cents per 
pound on citric acid and put citrate of lime on the free list. 
We have only made a differential of 6 cents a pound instead of 
7 cents a pound, as was given in the Payne-Aldrich law. 

I repeat that I think this is scarcely adequate protection for 
the American grower of lemons, but taking into consideration 
the manufacturers’ interest and the interest of the public, for 
whom the Senator from Utah speaks, we felt that that was as 
high as we should go. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, as this debate goes on 
we get a very clear view into the workings of a so-called pro- 
tective tariff. A moment ago the Senator from California [Mr. 
JOHNSON], in his debate with the Senator from New Jersey [ Mr. 
F'RELINGHUYSEN], discussing the question as to whether the 
relative rates on citrate of lime and citric acid are properly bal- 
anced, admitted that there should be a differential. He did not 
base his argument entirely on what the duty should be, but he 
said that this is a protective tariff bill, and all industry and all 
producers should be brought within its fold, and he justified his 
position on the ground that you are writing a protective tariff 
bill and that all men have a right to equal terms under the bill— 
terms protecting their entire industry. 

If that could apply to all the American people, if this idea of 
bringing the terms of this bill into the business life of all the 
people of the United States, whether manufacturing, agricul- 
ture, or production in some other line, giving them equal rights 
and terms of protection, you might justify your position from 
the standpoint of equality of taxation, equality of opportunity, 
and equality of carrying the burdens of business. 

Of course, that is impossible. You can not bring the labor 
of the railroad employee within the terms of this bill, because 
you can not protect his industry. You can not bring the clerk 
who works in the department or in the store within the terms 
of this bill, because his particular line of business is not pro- 
tected. There are yast numbers of men who are engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, some of whom you pretend to protect 
and to others of whom you give no protection at all, who are 
not within the terms of this bill, because they can not be 
brought within its terms, 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. GOODING. I would like to say to the Senator from 
Alabama that you can feed 30,000,000 people on the products 
of foreign countries, people who live in great cities which can 
be reached by water transportation without a single pound of 
freight being hauled over any railroad in this country. I call 
the Senator's attention to the fact that the railroad employees 
and the railroad people generally are interested in carrying 
this freight across the country to the great consuming centers 
of America, such as New York City and other great cities, 
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which can be reached by water transportation from foreign 
countries. So, if the railroad employees were not interested, 
we could get along with about one-third the protection we are 
getting. $ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator only shows his ignorance 
with reference to transportation in this country. The great 
bulk of the transportation of this country is the carriage of 
the raw material, which does pay the wages. If the Senator 
will study the question of transportation he will see that these 
protected products cut a very small figure in the earnings of 
the railroads. 

For instance, a large proportion of the earnings of the rail- 
roads in my home district are due to hauling coal and iron ore 
to the furnaces. Yet this bill before the Senate to-day puts 
coal and iron on the free list. I am not complaining at you 
doing so, but you do not protect them. The wheat which leaves 
your fields does not leave them primarily for a domestic mar- 
ket. It finds its domestic market in the mills at home. The 
long haul of the wheat goes to the foreign market. You as- 
sume to levy a tax for protection on certain long-staple cot- 
ton in the bill, but none on the balance of the cotton. I do not 
mean to say that you could protect it if you levied a tax, any 
more than your protection on wheat means anything to the 
American farmer. But the haul of that freight is not repre- 
sented by the railroad man who carried 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. The statement I made was that the rail- 
road employee is interested, and I make the statement again. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I realize that. 

Mr. GOODING. I say that the great city of New York can 
be fed and clothed and fuel can be furnished to it from outside 
of America, and we need not use our railroads at all for that 
purpose. I make the statement again that the railroad em- 
ployees and the railroad people are vitally interested in seeing 
that the American farmers and American producers ship the 
products of American soil to the great consuming masses of 
the country. Whether I am ignorant or not on the question, 
I make that assertion, and I do not think I have shown a 
great deal of ignorance in the statement I have made. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am sure that is the Senator’s posi- 
tion; I understood that thoroughly; but I repeat my statement 
that he has not considered the problem. It may not be ignorance 
on his part; it may be lack of consideration. 

Mr. GOODING. I will say to the Senator again that J have 
given the matter a great deal of consideration, 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. I am sure the Senator has; I am per- 
fectly sure the Senator thinks he has given it consideration; but 
I contend that the protection which is given in the pending bill, 
not in one particular like raw wool, which comes from his 
State, but most of the protection goes to the manufacturers 
who are at the seaboard and not in the interior. Most of the 
protection afforded in the bill is at the seaboard, and for the 
Senator to contend that that protection builds up the wages of 
those employed in the railroad industry in this country—I will 
not say it is absurd, but I say it is without a foundation in 
fact. There is nothing on which to base such an argument as 
will be apparent if one will study the economic conditions of 
America. 

I recognize the fact that those who believe in the principle 
of protection become so accustomed to claiming that everything 
that is good grows out of protection and everything that is bad 
is because we do not have protection, just as I heard the dis- 
tinguished Senator assert in the debate in the Senate a day or 
two ago. I am always glad to hear the Senator discuss ques- 
tions. As a rule he brings to his discussion a careful considera- 
tion, and I listened with much interest to his prepared speech 
the other day for that reason. His answer to me on the floor 
a moment ago, I think, was without consideration. But the 
Senator, in his able speech defending the principles of pro- 
tection in the upbuilding of America, sought to point out the bad 
times which had occurred in the days before the Civil War under 
laws which he contended were not protective laws. He picked 
out the era of the law of 1824, for instance, claiming there was 
a protective law at the time, and claiming that the good times 
which happened to come in that era were due to the enactment 
of that law. Now, I say to the Senator that if the rates in the 
law of 1824 were put into effect to-day he would claim that it 
was a free trade tariff law. Those rates would be far below 
the rates in the existing law. 

I did not interrupt the Senator in his discussion, but I lis- 
tened to him detailing the good times which have grown out of 
an American protective law and the panics which he alleged 


had occurred under an era of so-called free trade, although 
since the enactment of the first tariff law in this country I 
have never known of a period when there was absolute free 
trade. There have been high and low tariff rates, but no era 
of free trade. But I noticed that the Senator failed to refer 
to two of the most disastrous panics that ever happened to 
America, first, the panic of 1873 under an era when the Re- 
publican Party was in power, with a Republican President, and 
with a Republican tariff law on the statute books, 

Mr. GOODING. If the Senator will permit me, I did refer 
to the panic of 1873, and I charged the blame of it partially 
upon a reduction of the tariff by the Republican Party below 
the line of protection. Possibly the Senator did not hear me 
make that statement. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I overlooked that if the Senator did 
refer to it, but the tariff was reduced seriously on but one line 
of commodities, and those were iron and steel commodities, 
which the Republican Party continued to reduce down to the 
time of the enactment of the Payne-Aldrich law, without any 
serious injury to the country, and which the Democratic Party 
continued to reduce by putting most of those commodities on 
the free list under the present law. However, under the terms 
of those laws the country has developed and prospered in recent 
years as it never did before. 

I listened to the Senator carefully, but of course there are 
many interruptions on the floor of the Senate, and I did not 
hear, although I may have overlooked it, any reference by the 
Senator to the panic of 1907, the Roosevelt panic. If he did 
refer to it, I would be glad to be corrected. That was one of 
the most acute panics which ever took place in America, bring- 
ing about a most depressed business condition, numbers of men 
thrown out of employment, and all during the Roosevelt panic 
of 1907. There was a Republican President in the White House 
and a Republican tariff law on the statute books, and yet disas- 
ter came to the country. I do not say that these panics occurred 
by reason of a Republican tariff law any more than I contend 
that the panics to which the Senator referred occurred by rea- 
son of a different kind of tariff law. 

Mr. GOODING. I did not make any statement that all the 
panics and all the hard times which have come to America have 
come from free trade or from tariff for revenue only laws, but I 
did point out very clearly that every time any party, regardless 
of whether it was the Democratic or Republican Party, reduced 
the tariff below the line of protection, we had a panic and there 
To great suffering and distress; and history bears out that 
act. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. I do not at all agree with the Senator. 
Of course the Democratic Party with its theories was in power 
for some 50 years unbrokenly, so far as continuous power is 
concerned, before the Civil War. Even when we had a Whig 
President, as a rule we had a Democratic House, and during that 
time there were great eras of prosperity. 

I have studied the tariff question for many years. A Repub- 
lican protectionist, as a rule, claims that any law he did not 
write is a free trade law and any law he writes is a protective 
tariff law on all schedules. For instance, he will claim that 
the Payne-Aldrich law is a protective tariff law and upbuilds 
the industries of America, and yet what became of prosperity 
under the Payne-Aldrich law and under the Republican admin- 
istration? The Senator from Idaho might not Say it now, but 
we can find pages of political debate filled with the arguments 
of that period of Republican prosperity that the Republican 
tariff law had brought about its success, yet one of the very 
items which we are now discussing, citrate of lime, the Payne- 
Aldrich law had on the free list. When I came to function in 
the writing of the present tariff law I was looking for some 
revenue, and I put a small revenue tax of 1 cent a pound on 
citrate of lime, which the Republican Party had had on the 
free list. Of course, if it was in a Republican tariff iaw and on 
the free list, it brought prosperity, but if it was in a Democratic 
law and had a rate of 1 cent per pound on it, it brought dis- 
aster to the industry. That is about the class of argument that 
we must listen to here in reference to these questions. 

Mr. GOODING. Not so far as I am concerned, I will say to 
the Senator. I thought I made myself very clear on the point 
that, regardless of which party reduced tariff duties below the 
line of protection, we had hard times in the country. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am sure the Senator agrees to that; 
I am not questioning the sentiments of the Senator on the ques- 
tion.. I simply say that the facts of history do not bear out the 
Senator's contention. That is where we differ. That is our 
natural difference, The Senator thinks. for instance, that a 
tariff of 33 cents on raw wool—— 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
just at that point? 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yfeld. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I simply wish to correct a statement of fact 
and not to enter into any general discussion of the general 
problem at the moment. The 1-cent rate in the Underwood 
‘tariff law upon this particular ‘item was put upon it when there 
was not any such industry in the country, and it was done 
doubtless solely for the purpose of revenue. I wanted to call 
that to the Senator's attention. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It was put on for the purpose of rev- 
enue solely. That is what I said. 

Mr. JOHNSON. There was no such industry at that time in 
‘this country. In 1915 there was the ‘first development of it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not concerned about whether the 
industry was here or not. I levied the tariff for revenue. 
From my viewpoint, whether the industry is here or not, I do not 
believe in a protective tariff; so that is neither here nor there. 
Of course, if the Senator wants to defend my position and 
assure the public that I did not levy this tax for protective pur- 
poses, I thank him for coming to my rescue. 

Mr. JOHNSON. If the Senator will pardon me, I was not 
attempting to defend his position. It is so indefensible I would 
not attempt that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. From the Senator's standpoint. 

Mr. JOHNSON. However, omitting that part of it, I was 
simply endeavoring to correct a statement of fact. I think the 
Senator misunderstood my reason for interrupting, so we will 
let it pass at that. I am not endeavoring to enter into a dis- 
cussion of the general problem at all. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, What I want to say to the Senator 
‘from Idaho is that the Senator advocates, I am sure, a tax 
of 33 per cent on raw wool in the pending bill. When I took part 
in writing the present law I did not put any tax on raw wool. 
I put wool on the free list. At that time it was contended that 
the wool industry would be ruined immediately. The result 
was that the tax had not been on the statute book very long 
before, instead of the ‘price going down, it went up; wool in- 
creased in price. At certain times it has gone down, and at 
other times it has gone up. Its price has depended upon the 
consuming market of the country. 

Mr. GOODING. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course 1 yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I should like to ask the Senator from Ala- 
bama what was the purpose in the Underwood law of putting 
wool on the free list? Was it to give the manufacturer cheap 
Taw ‘material? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; it was to give the American peo- 
ple cheaper clothes, if possible. 

Mr. GOODING. Then, why did that bill put a duty of 85 
per cent ad valorem upon clothes which the poor man wears? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It was because it/ was thought that 
clothing was an article on which we could raise revenue, and 
that we might legitimately raise a certain amount of revenue 
on it. 

Mr. GOODING, Is it not the argument of the Democratic 
Party that raw ‘material should be placed on the free list 
in order to make it available to the manufacturers at a cheap 
price? Is not that the argument and the purpose of putting 
raw material on the free list? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is not to give manufacturers a benefit ; 
but the argument has always been made by those who advocated 
cheap raw material in the industries that it enabled the manu- 
facturers to sell to the American people the ultimate product 
cheaper, because if the raw material be taxed that tax had to 
be multiplied into the finished product, not merely put into the 
price of the finished product, but multiplied in it, just as is con- 
tended with respect to the article which it is mow proposed ito 
tax. 

Mr. GOODING. But the purpose of that policy is to afford 
cheaper raw material; that is correct, is it not? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. In order ‘that the finished product may 
be sold to the American people cheaper. 

Mr. GOODING. By putting the farmers’ product on the free 
list. A > 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And the product of anybody else who 
produces the raw material. - 

T think the Senator from Idaho is engaged in ‘the wool in- 
dustry ; I am not sure about that; but my understanding is that 
he is. What little I have invested is in the iron and ‘steel in- 
dustry—in pig iron. As to the Senator's view—and he is en- 
titled to it; I am not criticizing him, though I differ from him— 
the people of his State are interested in the production of wool, 
and he believes in taxing the raw wool. To the extent of my 


2 means, as I have stated, I am interested in produeing 
p 8 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Wait until I answer the Senator's ques- 
tions. I can not answer them if he interrupts me in the middle 
of a sentence. I will yield to the Senator in a moment. I have 
no desire mot to.do so. 

Mr. GOODING. Very well. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. When the present Jaw was written the 
eastern furnaces were demanding free raw material in .order 
that they might have cheaper iren to sell to their consumers. 
They asked for free coal and free iron ore. When the present 
law was written I reported a bill which not only carried free 
iron ore and ‘free coal but also free pig iron, because I believed 
the American people were entitled to obtain the product as 
cheaply as possible. Every particle of manufacture in which I 
am interested went on the free list. I believe that is right and 
J apply the doctrine to myself. The Senator from Idaho believes 
in protection—which he is entitled to de—and he applies the doc- 
trine not only to his people but to himself by proposing to put a 
tax of 33 cents a pound on wool. That is where we differ. 

Mr. GOODING. I was going to say to the Senator from Ala- 
bama that I hoped he would do me more credit than to say or to 
think that I am here representing only the woolgrowers. I am 
for protection because I believe in the principle of protection. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have said that. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator from Alabama is in favor of 
free trade on raw materials because he believes in the principle 
of cheaper materials for the manufacturer. For that reason he 
favors putting on the free list pig iron, which is a raw material, 
to some extent, but I would protect it. That is the difference 
between the Senator from Alabama and myself. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But the party of the Senator from 
Idaho has not protected coal and has not protected iron ore 
in the pending bill. On the product of the great furnaces of 
New Jersey and New York and New England that compete 
with those of the South and West it is proposed to put a tax 
of a dollar and a quarter a ton, and yet to give them free iron 
ore und free charcoal. 

Mr. GOODING. I will say ‘to the Senator that I, of course, 
did not frame the pending tariff bill, but to any industry ‘that 
needs protection—I do not care in what State it is located 
I will give that protection regardless of whether it is an agri- 
55 product or a manufactured product or the product of 
a mine. ` 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am sure the Senator would. I am not 
criticizing his position for a moment, and I have not done so; 
but the only thing I say is that his position is wrong. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator from Alabama and I are 50-50 
on that ‘proposition. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I realize that. 

Mr. GOODING. I think the position of the ‘Senator from 
Alabama is wrong. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not falling out with the Senator 
from Idaho for ‘thinking that I am wrong because I want to 
give the American people an opportunity to live cheaper. He 
is entitled to his opinion, and I am not falling out with him 
because ‘his principles are that production in America should 
be behind a tariff wall and that the American people shall pay 
the price. We differ radically on that proposition; ‘there is 
certainly no opportunity for us to get together on it. I am 
perfectly willing to ‘concede to the Senator that he is entitled 
to his views, and I am not criticizing him personally for his 
views at all. The only thing that I say is that his views are 
absolutely wrong and are detrimental to the interests of the 
‘great mass of the American people. 

Jt is the same with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
‘McCusrmer} in charge of the bill. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator from Idaho desires me 
to yield to him, I will yield before I take up another ibranch of 
the discussion. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I hope to conclude to-day the 
remarks which I commenced some days ago, and when I do so 
I am going ‘to prove to the Senator from Alabama that under 
the present law practically every farm product is placed on the 
free list or under a ‘revenue duty so low as to give no protec- 
tion at all, while on every manufactured product in the coun- 
try a duty is imposed so high that it is a protective duty, 
although when placed there it was called a revenue duty. 
There is hardly an exception to that rule in the present law. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President 

Mr. GOODING. I will not discuss the matter any further 
now, ‘because I have previously covered this subject in my re- 
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marks. I shall, however, try to finish my remarks on the 
tariff question while the Senator is in the Chamber, if I can, 
and I want to assure him that I am not going to charge, as has 
been charged, that the Underwood-Simmons law is an infamous 
measure; that it is iniquitous, and everything of that sort. I 
regard too highly the Senator from Alabama and those who 
wrote that bill to frame such an indictment against him or his 
bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am sure the Senator has personally, 
but even that would not make any difference if I have made a 
mistake. In that event the Senator should demonstrate it, and 
I hope he will do so. There are some high rates in the present 
law, but, so far as I know, they are largely levied on the luxu- 
ries of life. The necessities of life carry low rates, I will say 
to the Senator. More than that, although it did not go as far 
as I individually would go, there is one thing in that law of 
which I am proud. I do not believe in taxing the covering of 
the backs of the poor nor the food that goes into their mouths; 
so far as I am concerned, I believe in leaving the food of the 
people untaxed, I admit that there are some items in the 
present law that do tax food products, but it was not my fault, 
because I had to agree with the committee, I had to agree with 
the House, and I had to agree with the Senate; but if the 
Senator wishes to discuss my theories, I know that great 
America, with its fertile fields and virgin soils, is able to com- 
pete in food products against the world, and it does so com- 
pete. There are a vast number of people in this country who 
are entitled to live, and I do not believe that any scheme of 
taxation should start by taxing food. 

Of course, I know the Senator radically differs from me 
about that. That is a difference of opinion, and he is entitled 
to his opinion, but I do not agree with him, and I do not believe 
that the great majority of the American people agree with him. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
that, so far as necessity is concerned, there is no difference 
between what are called the vital necessities of life, such as the 
clothes a man wears and the food which he eats. The clothes 
the Senator wears are a vital necessity. The Senator might 
come down here without his breakfast, but he would not ‘come 
down here unless he were well dressed, I am sure. Clothing 
is just as vital a necessity as is food; but the farmers of this 
country grow the raw materials which the Senator and the 
Senator’s party have put on the free list, while the manufac- 
turers of the East and the South manufacture them into what 
the Senator calls finished products, and on those products 
duties have been placed by the present law. All require labor 
to produce. If the Senator can see any difference between the 
labor on the farm and the labor in the factory, or between the 
man who owns a factory and the man who owns a farm, he 
looks at life from an entirely different standpoint from that 
which I occupy. I think they are all American citizens and all 
ought to be treated alike. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand that that is essential to 
the protection theory, but it does not work out. 

Mr. GOODING. That is a square deal all the way around. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Surely; but it is one which you can not 
give. That fs the reason I am against it, for you can not give 
it. You pretend to give it; you try to build up and foster 
American industry by levying taxes for the benefit of special 
interests, and then you levy some other taxes, pretending they 
are for another special interest, but they never apply and do 
not affect the price. They are merely imposed to make those 
interested believe that they are going to get the same thing out 
of a tax that the special interests are going to realize from 
the system of protection. If you are going to frame a bill for 
protection; if you are going to take the taxing power of this 
great Government and so use it that you will take dollars or 
dimes or pennies out of the pockets of the mass of the people 
and put them in the aggregate into the pockets of a few, of 
course, if you are going to be fair and just about it, you*ought 
to scatter it far and wide. From the standpoint of protection 
there is no other way to proceed. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will be glad if the Senator will allow 
me to finish my sentence. I wish to yield to him, but I can 
not yield all my time. If you are going to put money into the 
pockets of the special interests, of course, the farmer as well 
as the manufacturer is absolutely entitled to be in the grab 
game. You should not make any distinction; but I do not be- 
lieve in levying taxes for the benefit of anybody. I believe that 
the only system on which taxes should be levied at all is for 
the benefit of the Government, and I do not believe in the 
theory of using the taxing power of the United States to benefit 
the few against the many. Of course, however, if I believed in 
the theory in which the Senator from Idaho believes, if I 
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believed in protection and believe we had a right to build a 
protective tariff wall at the seaboard to benefit the manufac- 
turers of wool and cotton and iron and steel, of course, I would 
agree with the Senator and say we ought to give some of that 
benefit, if we could, to the farmer; but mighty little can be 
given to the farmer. There is where the Senator’s theory breaks 
down. A tax may help the man who produces raw wool tem- 
porarily, but in my judgment the tax which it is proposed to 
levy on wheat is folly. We might discuss the question for- 
ever and not agree; but I know the price of wheat is fixed in 
the market of Liverpool, and any protective tariff in this 
country merely diverts the Canadian wheat to the Liverpool 
market and that wheat is kept out of this country. So it is 
in the case of almost every other agricultural product. 

The Senator may say that there are agricultural products 
taxed under the present law. A few of them are taxed for 
revenue, and some of them will produce revenue. They produce 
revenue because of the adjustment of freight rates; but, outside 
of being levied for revenue, there is no justification for levying 
them at all. ° 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield tọ the Senator. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I want to thank the Senator 
for the spirit of fairness which he always exhibits in debate. 
He states the whole situation very clearly. 

If all the men who discuss the tariff question will go out 
before the American people and discuss it as fairly and as hon- 
estly as does the Senator from Alabama, the leader of the 
minority here in the Senate, we will settle this tariff question 
very quickly. There is not any doubt about that. If the Demo- 
cratic Party is not in favor of protection, it will not take long 
to settle it. I want to say to the Senator that any Senator or 
any Congressman who goes into any western State and makes 
that statement can not be returned to this body or to the House. 
He may be returned from the South, but he can not come from 
the West; and I hope that all the Democrats who go out on the 
stump this fall will be as fair and as frank and as sincere and 
as honest as the Senator from Alabama. If they do, there will 
be no question about what will happen in the election. The 
American people are for protection. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I thank the Senator for the compli- 
ment he pays me. He is very kind, and I appreciate it. I 
want to be fair and candid about this matter. I am sure the 
Senator thinks he is right when he asserts that nobody can 
be elected from the West if he is not a protectionist, but I am 
not sure about that. I have seen gentlemen come from the 
West in my time who were not protectionists; and in part of 
the West, the nearer West, those who stand for protection in 
this Chamber are not very violent in their efforts in that 
direction. Not all of the West has the same viewpoint in 
reference to protection that the Senator has; and yet I have 
seen constituencies change, and I have seen their viewpoints 
change. ` 

For 20 years I represented on the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives the greatest manufacturing district in the South; 
and my viewpoint then, representing the great iron and steel 
district of the country, was no different from what it is to- 
day. I am opposed to protection because I do not believe that 
the power of this great Government should be used to make one 
man rich at the expense of the others; and I do not believe 
that the American people, when they understand the question, 
whether they live in Idaho, Alabama, or New York, are in 
favor of using the power of Government for the accumulation 
of wealth by any man. 

I do not say that no taxes should be levied at the custom- 
house. I never have contended that. We are in need of a 
large amount of revenue. I always have favored reasonable 
taxes at the customhouse on competitive articles at competi- 
tive rates, so that the Government could get revenue, and so 
that behind the tax wall special privilege could not raise its 
prices to exploit the American people; but the whole trend of 
this debate so far as it has gone, from beginning to end, is 
either to balance prices at home or abroad, or to protect the 
manufacturer’s or producer’s profit. Do either and you not 
only destroy the revenue features of your bill in competitive 
articles—because when the rates balance there is no incentive 
to importation, and certainly when you protect a profit there 
is no opportunity for foreign production to enter the American 
market, and therefore your Government gets no revenne—but 
your wall is lifted high enough for those in the business to 
raise their prices and exploit the American people. 

I know that there are a vast number of distinguished repre- 
sentatives who agree with the Senator from Idaho, and be- 
lieve that that is correct in theory; and he is sincere and 
candid about it, and says it ought to apply to all. I really be- 
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lieve that the Senator from Idaho would go so far as to vote 
for a tax on raw iron ore and raw coal, that are om the free 
list to-day. 

Mr. GOODING. No; I want the Senator to be fair with me, 
and I am sure he will when he understands me, What I said 
was that I would vote for protection for any industry in 
America that needed protection, regardless of what industry 
that was, or what State it was in. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. To be sure. 

Mr. GOODING. Of course, there may be some things—pos- 
sibly coal, possibly pig iron, on account of the freight, their 
cheapness, and all those things—that do not need proteetion. 
I would not put protection on an article unless it needs it. I 
am saying that there is an honest difference between the cost 
of production in this country and the cost of production in any 
other country on earth, and that we can not produce in this 
country unless those who are interested in that production are 
given that honest difference in a protective tariff. That is my 
position exactly. š ? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I know the Senator 
thinks that there is an honest difference in production, and 
in some articles there may be—a few. We have the virgin 
fields of America, from which our crops are raised—lands that 
within this generation were given to the people by the Govern- 
ment for nothing. The crops of foreign countries are raised 
on very high-priced lands: We have a home market in which 
to sell our production at home that is the greatest in the world. 
Those who try to invade that market have to bring their prod- 
ucts over the seas at great expense. There is no difference 
between the raw wool produced by the cattle herders of Idaho 
and the raw iron ore produced by the miners of the hills of 
Alabama; both want to get thetr final product to the east- 
ern market; both have to pay a freight rate to carry it there. 
The Senator from Idaho is strong enough with the wool manu- 
facturers of New England to make them yield to what they do 
not want to yield to, and that is to put a tax on raw wool and 
carry it on as a burden to the American people. I would not 
contend for a minute that the manufacturers of pig iron in the 
South or the West are entitled to tax raw material at the sea- 
board for the sole purpose of building up a market for them- 


selyes and taking that money out of the man who buys the 


plow and the rake and the wire fencing—not at all. It is a 
difference of viewpoint. 

The Senator contends that he is making this fight for the 
American farmer. I do not question that he is sincere in taking 
that position. He believes that levying taxes and putting 
burdens on the people helps the American farmer. I believe 
that the great agricultural class of America ought to be built 
up. It is the backbone of the country. It is the sustaining life 
of the Nation; but when I had the writing of a tariff bill I 
attempted to build it up in a different way. Instead of levying 
burdens of taxation I attempted to cheapen the cost of living. 
The bill that I had the honor to report to the House put every 
agricultural implement that I can recall on the free list, un- 
taxed. It put bagging and ties for the southern farmer on the 
free list. The southern farmer has to carry his cotton into the 
markets of Europe and compete there with free bagging—— 

Mr. GOODING. You put a duty on the grain bags of the 
West that the farmers there have to use. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. We put a duty on some cotton goods, 
but we gave the farmer of the West free binding twine, which 
he asked, and many other things that he wanted on the free 
list; among others, agricultural implements. He is the man 
who principally uses them. I do not say that we put everything 
that he bought on the free list, but I am telling you things that 
we did put on the free list. For a generation the farmers of 
the South had asked for free jute bagging—we import the raw 
material from India, largely—and free cotton ties, because they 
had to go into a free-trade market to sell the bulk of their 
product. The present law gives them free bagging and ties, as 
it gives the northern wheat farmer free twine, and in this bill 
you turn around and put them back on the tax list. 

There is where we differ. You want to aid the American 
farmer by putting a tax on his products and also putting a high, 
prohibitive, protective tax on everything he has to buy. I do 
not believe you aid the farmer in that way. I do not believe 
you build up the farmer in that way. I think you had better 
take the tax off of what he has to buy. That is my viewpoint 
of it, and I have endeavored to do it. That is the difference in 
opinion on this subject. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
once more? ` 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I want to make this statement to the Sena- 
tor, and make my position a little clearer in regard to the 


people that live in the great cities that cam be reached by water 
transportation from foreign countries. 

There are something like 30,000,000 people in America that 
can be reached by water transportation from foreign countries. 
There is not a farmer anywhere on earth who can not feed those 
80,000,000 people cheaper than the people from the Western 
States can, as far as freight rates are concerned, with labor 
costing om an average about one-tenth what a western farmer 
must pay. If we are going to permit these foreign farmers to 
feed these great cities beeause they have largely water trans- 
portation, there is only one thing left for the western farmer 
to do, and that is to go out of business, because we are un- 
balanced as far as that is concerned. The great producing 
part of this country is thousands of miles away from the con- 
suming part of this country ; but we are all America; we are 
all one great country just the same. These great cities, the 
great consuming masses, have been built up by the great West 
and the Middle West, and they are our markets; and we are 
first entitled to those markets, and we are entitled to the 
difference in the cost of production, whether it is freight rates 
or labor or any other matter, as far as that is concerned, that 
enters into the cost of productiom 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr: President, I am glad to yield to 
my friend from Idaho, because he is bringing this question right 
down to the issue; and I am sure that at some time he has 
visualized this vast population that:lies along the seaboard, and 
honestly believes that these people are getting their bread and 
food and clothes from abroad, and that the American farmer 
is-entitled to that market, and that somebody is taking it away 
from him. Now, let us see. Let us analyze the question. I am 
sure the Senater thinks that, but I am sure that he is dead 
wrong about if. 

What do the people eat in these cities? What are their 
principal foods? I am not talking about olives that they may 
get from Italy, or a few competitive products like lemons, 
where in the New York market the California lemons and the 
Italian lemons compete; but taking the Senator's proposition 
that the great agricultural interests of the West are entitled 
te this New York and East coast market—let us analyze that. 

What do these people eat, to begin with? They eat bread. 
Bread is made out of wheat or corn. I know of no importations 
of corn into America that amount to anything; certainly net 
from Europe, because Europe is not a corn-producing country, 
and a tariff would not affect the corn at all. 

The wheat from the West is going every day to the eastern 
seaboard, and they can not eat wheat as such; they eat flour. I 
would like to have the Senator tell me now any place in Europe 
from which flour is coming to feed these people on the seaboard, 
If there is any such importation, I do not know of it. 

Mr. GOODING. It is coming in from Canada, as far as that 
is concemed, 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. A little is coming in from Canada, and 
a little of ours is going over into Canada, but mighty little wheat 
flour is coming across the Canadian line in proportion to the 
American consumption. The Senator knows, as I do, that 999 
flour bags out of every 1,000 in the grocery stores of the east- 
ern market to-day are of American manufacture. 

We are exporters of flour; we are exporters of wheat; we 
are exporters of corn. Let us take the meats of the West. A 
little meat is coming from Australia to the California coast 
towns, and a little meat is coming from South America into the 
port of New York, but very, very little. I do not think it 
amounts to one-tenth of 1 per cent of the consumption of that 
market, and I will tell the Senator why. He may say that on 
the great plains of South America the herds can be raised 
cheaper than they can on the plains of the West in this coun- 
try, where the plow has driven the cattle herds off. But meat 
can only be imported into this country in refrigerating ships, 
and you can not build a ship for refrigeration alone, and use 
it for refrigeration alone, because in order to pay a ship must 
carry a home cargo. You can devote only a small proportion of 
your ships to refrigeration, and to that extent your imports are 
limited. 

I know about this proposition, because I have been over it a 
great many times. No matter what the cost of production of 
meat is, you can not ship meat from south of the Equator to this 
country without having it in a refrigeration box, because it 
will be destroyed if you do. But there is competition on the 
eastern seaboard to the limited extent of that refrigeration. 
I venture to say to the Senator that what little meat comes in in 
that way hardly gets out of New York City, and the great bal- 
ance of the pepulation on the seaboard to whieh he referred is 
being fed to-day by the products of the American farmer, be- 
cause he has not any competition. 
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You may go on down the list of the other products. There 
may be a small amount of food products coming in from 
Canada, perhaps some little butter and milk, but not one-tenth 
of 1 per cent of the American consumption. 

The market for that butter and milk is not a tributary 
country of the western plainsman or the western mountain 
man. It is a local product, grown locally, If you go through 
New Jersey, you will see a chicken farm every quarter of a 
mile, nearly, the product feeding the eastern market. That 
product does not come from the western country, and outside 
of wheat and corn and meats I know of no products of the 
great western country which go to the eastern seaboard, be- 
cause in the East they raise their vegetables and their chickens 
and their meats and their butter nearer home, and it is idle 
to try to make the farmers of the West believe, by some hocus- 
pocus, that this great population, which the Senator says 
amounts to 30,000,000 people, should pay tribute to them 
through a protective tariff. Levy your protective tariff as 
high as you want to; you can not collect tribute, because it 
does not lie there. It is not within your province to bring 
those things to them, and they will find it out some day, though 
they may not have found it out yet. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I inquire of the Senator if it is 
not true that the prosperity of America depends very much 
upon the production of a surplus over and above the neels of 
our own people, and is it not important to find a market for 
that surplus. outside of our own country? Is it not a fact 
that this surplus of wheat, or corn, or meat, or Cotton, is mar- 
keted abroad, and that being true, what good will a duty 
levied on these products do the farmer or the producer? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I never have believed it would do a 
particle of good. I think the Senator from Florida is emi- 
nentlx correctein the position he takes. To make the Ameri- 
can farmer prosperous, we want the American people prosper- 
ous; we want men employed, and not out of work, and we 
waut a condition under which they can sell their surplus proil- 
ucts abroad, and bring the money or the returns here. 

If the American farmer can no longer export a portion of 
his wheat production to Europe, it will bring disaster to him. 
If the American cotton farmer is cut off from the export of 
half of his cotton crop to Europe, it not only brings disaster to 
him but to a whole section of the country. But they can not 
send it abroad unless they have an opportunity to receive pay 
for it. 

To-day America has accumulated the gold of the world in 
her coffers. We no longer owe Europe indebtedness. Europe 
is no longer an owner of our securities. Europe has ceased to 
be the large carrier of our traffic, and there is no way in 
which we can be paid for the surplus products of our labor, 
either of our fields or our factories, unless we leave the door 
open wide enough for some of the products of other countries, 
either the products of the farm or the products of the factory, 
to come back into America and pay us in barter for our surplus 
products. 

I saw a cartoon in a paper the other day which very fairly 
illustrated this proposition. It showed Siamese twins fastened 
together by nature for life, their bodies grown together, their 
hands tied behind their backs, marching to the block of the 
executioner, who stood there with his red gown and his mask 
on his face, preparing to execute the one called “Imports,” 
and some one rose in the audience and said, “These are 
Siamese twins. Kill one, and you kill the other.” í 

So it is with our imports and our exports to-day; they are 
Siamese twins. We can not export our goods to foreign coun- 
tries unless we are paid for them, and we can not receive any 
pay unless we allow some products from other countries to 
eome in here. Therefore when you seek by this bill to kill 
importation entirely on every competitive product, as you do, 
in the end you are going to kill exportation, because there 
will be nothing to pay for the exported material. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser], in charge 
of the bill, defended the bill this morning by saying that he 
is in favor of the tariff all along the line, that the American 
people are in favor of it, because the man in Iowa or in Ohio 
who is making glassware or earthenware wants protection on 
his product, and the man in Idaho wants protection on his 
raw wool, and another man wants it on cotton goods. He 
says they have given protection to all who want it, and he 
then wants to know if the people in those industries are not 
in favor of a protective tariff. So far as I am able to judge, 
I have never seen these protective rates reflected down into 
the pockets of the mass of the laboring people who are en- 
gaged in industries. For 16 years I sat as a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives, 
and have seen one tariff after another in the making, and I 


have yet to see the time when the labor in industry was here 
demanding protection, although it is always claimed that these 


bills are passed in the interest of labor. It was the special 
interests of America, who were engaged in a profitable busi- 
ness already, which wanted to increase their profits, or get 
a greater hold on the markets of America through enact- 
ments of Congress, and to make the masses of the American 
people pay for it, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I put Into the Record the other day a very 
complete and accurate statement showing the cost of labor in 
all the industries which are comprised in this chemical sched- 
ule, It showed that of the more than two billion seventeen 
million products in a given year only 81 per cent in 1914 went 
to labor; all the rest went for other purposes. In 1921 labor 
got only 8 per cent, though it is alleged, and I think it is 
true, that labor did get more per man per hour in 1921 than 
in 1914, but by reason of improved machinery and mechanical 
appliances the product of labor increased, and the amount 
which is paid to labor does not bear a proper relation to the 
increase in the products of the protected industries. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am sure the Senator is right in saying 
that in a vast number of these industries, where the American 
laborer gets a greater wage, it is due to his efficiency and to 
American machinery, and that has never been disputed. Where 
the issue has been raised, I have never known a time when it 
has not been shown by indisputable facts that American ma- 
chinery and the efliciency of the American workmen did not 
equalize the difference in cost of labor at home and abroad in 
almost all of the industries where competition exists. 

Now, let us come down to the items here in issue. Citrate of 
lime is manufactured from lemons and citric acid is made from 
citrate of lime. That was an article that was made abroad. 
When the present rate was made, as far as I know, very little, 
if any, was made in this country, but a good deal was imported. 
It was a chance on a small tax of 1 cent a pound to raise som 
revenue for the United States Government and distribute it, 
and a tax on citric acid of 5 cents a pound did not prevent its 
flow into this country, but it did raise some revenue for the 
Government, and therefore it was levied under the present law. 

Now, under that condition, with a tax of only 1 cent on 
citrate of lime and 5 cents on citrie acid, a great industry de- 
veloped in the country. The business grew to the extent of 
reaching the point where it is supplying practically one-third of 
the demands of the American people and continuing to grow. 
That was not putting a great burden upon it. The industry was 
absolutely competitive and there was a revenue tariff admit- 
tedly, not a protective tariff, and yet the industry developed 
under those conditions and js still growing. But what do we 
find? As soon as it begins to develop under these high-tax con- 
ditions we find the greed and the avarice of the American pro- 
ducer standing at the door of the American {ongress, demand- 
ing more and more from the American people, demanding not 
only that he can go along and develop his business under nor- 
mal conditions. He is not being destroyed, because he was able 
to grow up under those conditions. He started in life under 
those conditions, and he has grown to be so large now that he is 
commanding one-third of the American market admittedly, and 
yet this man in business, in order to get all the market, not 
satisfied with the natural growth of the industry, wants the 
committee to raise the tariff rate on citric acid from 5 to 18 
cents a pound. I will say that he wanted it raised higher than 
that, I believe. The House rate was 12 cents and the Senate 
committee makes it 18 cents—and why? Because the producers 
want to protect the profits; they want to stand behind a wall 
here which will give them entire control of the American mar- 
ket. They want to control it all beyond the power of the law. 
and make the American people pay the price. 

It must not be forgotten that this commodity is used in the 
hospitals in the land. It is used by those who in the thirsty 
summer days want a cooling drink. It is the favorite soda- 
fountain drink of the small hoy. Now, it may be said that this 
does not increase the cost at the soda fountain or at the hos- 
pital, but it does. We never increase the tax unless somehow 
or some way the man who pays it hands it on to the ultimate 
consumer. 

This is just one of the thousands of items in the bill affected 
by the greed and avarice of the man who has already developed 
a good business, who must already be making legitimate and 
fair profits, or his business would not have increased from 
nothing to one-third of the American consumption under exist- 
ing conditions, and who now wants to graft on the entire Ameri- 
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can market and to make the consuming masses of the American 
people pay the price, That is what the protective-tariff theory 
means, 

The Senator from California [Mr. JoHNson] wants the raw 
material—the lemon—protected, He wants to have citrate of 
lime made only in this country. The present law, under which 
the industry. has ha@ a flourishing existence, levied a tax of 
1 cent a pound on citrate of lime, and the industry developed 
and grew and became established, He now wants a tariff to 
protect the lemon that is no good for anything else—the waste 
lemon, the rotten lemon, the lemon that did not grow. I hope 
before the bill is passed they will be perfectly fair about it and 
bring in some kind of a proposition here to protect the potato 
that was left in the mold, that has not grown large enough 
for anybody to use, to protect the nubbin of corn that did not 
develop, and to protect the rotten apples that have to be left 
on the tree. They are just as much entitled to be protected 
under a tax levied on the American people as are the lemons 
which are no good. j 

The Senator from California appeals for the growing lemon 
trees of California. The man who planted those trees 10 or 15 
years ago did not plant them expecting a tax on citrate of lime 
to enable him to sell his rotten fruit. He expected to make his 
profits like everybody else does—out of the matured fruit, the 
real products of the farm—but he discovered, in his grasping 
greed for American money, a possible opportunity for greater 
prolits, and he is now so greedy that he wants to sell his rotten 
lemons to the American people under a protective tariff. That 
is all there is in the item. 

E have no doubt that the party which believes in protection, 
which thinks the salvation of the country depends on protection, 
is going to erect a tariff wall to tax the sick in the hospitals 
and the children at the soda fountains in order that the rotten 
lemons of California may receive the protection they desire. 


RECOGNITION OF SOVIET GOVERNMENT OF RUSSIA, 


Mr, BORAH. Mr. President, out of order I submit a resolu- 
tion, and ask that it may lie on the table. 
. The resolution (S. Res. 293) was read and ordered to lie on 
the table, as follows: : 
Resolved, That the Senate of the United States favors the recogni- 
tion of the present soviet government of Russia. 
THE GENOA CONFERENCE, 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, we are engaged in the consider- 
ation of the tariff bill, and if it passes and has the effect that 
some of its advocates believe it will have it will work some ad- 
vantage and some benefits to the country. But I am very 
firm in the belief that we shall not enjoy anything like pros- 
perity or restored normalcy in this country until the conditions 
which are now prevailing in Europe shall have changed for the 
better. Until Europe recovers and is in a position to deal with 
the rest of the world in making purchases, and until she be- 
comes a consumer as in the past, it will be impossible for us 
to enjoy anything like the prosperity which we are entitled to 
enjoy. el look, therefore, upon a consideration of the matters 
which have to do with the restoration of better conditions in 
Europe as haying quite as much to do with the future prosper- 
ity of our country as the pending tariff bill or any other meas- 
ure which it would be possible for us to consider, 

The Genoa conference has apparently come to a close. I 
presume that, as a matter of fact, it has closed. It may for 
obvious reasons continue its sessions, but probably with no 
hope upon the part of those who are participating of accom- 
plishing anything in the way of permanent results. Everyone 
must deplore the unfortunate and fruitless ending of the con- 
ference. It has seemed to me the Genoa conference was 
doomed to failure from the very beginning. The program which 
was outlined for consideration made it impossible for the con- 
ference to accomplish anything in the way of permanent bene- 
ficial results, It was determined in advance that no consider- 
ation of the reparation clauses of the Versailles treaty should 
be permitted to come up for discussion. That was a matter 
which was excluded from the consideration of the conference 
from the beginning, 

It was also practically determined in advance that there 
should be no recognition of the present Government of Russia. 
Yet I presume that it is stating a mere commonplace to say that 
no one well informed of the situation in Europe hopes for any- 
thing like a restoration of peace or of economic sanity until 
those two problems shall haye been settled. Until the reparation 
elanses of the Versailles treaty shall have been rewritten or 
mo@Hied to such an extent as to permit Germany to pay and 
still live, we can hardly hope for anything like a restoration of 
normal conditions in Europe. Germany is the greatest economic 


unit in Europe. Without her recovery Europe can not recover. 
She can not recover under the treaty as it now obtains. Europe 
must continue to swelter in her misery and hunger and taxes 
and debts and armaments curse Europe until the manacles 
which this treaty placed upon the energy and economic power 
of Germany are taken off, or at least loosened. 

The same proposition is likewise true with reference to the 
settlement of the Russian problem, There are 180,000,000 peo- 
ple, absolutely essential to the restoration of normal conditions 
in Europe. So long as the Russian problem is unsettled, the 
other matters in Europe must remain unsettled. 

These things were disclosed anew and in a more extended 
way and in a more positive way at the Genoa conference. It 
was the belief of the economists and publicists and informed 
statesmen of Europe before the Genoa conference met that those 
two problems had to be met and solved, and yet both of them 
were practically excluded from the consideration of the con- 
ference in advance of its meeting. I say, therefore, that it is 
not at all surprising that the conference should have failed. 
It could not succeed without seriously and earnestly grappling 
with those two propositions. 

We are informed now that the Genoa conference is about to 
adjourn until the 15th of June, at which tinre it will reconvene, 
with the hope that the United States will become a member of 
the conference. Putting aside for the moment the other and 
larger question of the United States becoming a member of 
the conference, and assuming for the sake of argument that 
it should become a member of the conference in June of this 
year, what could be accomplished if the same policies were 
to obtain with reference to European affairs which now obtain 
and did obtain during the Genoa conference? If they should 
meet in June and the United States should become a member 
of the conference and it should still be said that the question 
of the modification of the Versailles treaty should be excluded 
from consideration and the recognition of the soviet govern- 
ment of Russia should be excluded, what possible progress 
could be made, even with the presence of the United States at 
the conference? If the things essential to the restoration of 
Europe are forbidden, banished from consideration, it would 
add nothing to simply increase the membership of the con- 
ference, 

We should be in precisely the same situation as is the con- 
ference at Genoa at the present time. Mr. President, the Goy- 
ernments of Europe do not-need the United States in their 
conferences for the purpose of modifying the reparation clauses 
of the Versailles treaty. That is within their power. They 
need neither the aid nor the counsel nor the advice of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to do that which is essential for 
them to do before they can make progress. Neither do they 
need the United States, nor could the United States be of any 
aid to them in dealing with the soviet government as a gov- 
ernment and in recognizing the soviet people and the kind of 
government which they haye. In other words, if they desire 
the Government of the United States, it must be for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the practically announced policy of dis- 
membering and destroying Germany and of refusing to reeog- 
nize or to deal with the Russian Government. 

Mr. President, when the former President of the United 
States, Mr. Wilson, went to Paris he was immediately con- 
fronted with the same policies and condition of affairs which 
still prevail with reference to European governments. There 
is no longer any doubt, since the records are being revealed, 
that it was the deliberate purpose of some of the powerful 
influences assembled at Versailles to go much further in the 
utter destruction of Germany than they finally decided to go. 
It would now seem clear that only through the efforts of the 
American delegates were they prevented from actually proceed- 
ing, as it were, to dismember the German Government and 
destroy the German people as a nation. 

I bave before me a book lately published by Nitti, the for- 
mer premier of Italy, who discusses the entire subject with 
great frankness, revealing some f cts which were unknown to 
me, at least, before reading this book. Among other things 
he says: 

During the conference France put forward some proposals the aim 
of which was nothing less than to split up Germany. A typical ex- 
ample is the memorandum presented by the French delegation claiming 
the annexation of the Saar territory. This is completely German; 
in the 650,000 inhabitants before the war there were not 100 French. 
Not a word bad ever been said about annexation of the Saar, either 
in government pronouncements or in any vote in the French parlia- 
ment, nor had it been discussed by any political party. No one had 
ever suggested such annexation, which certainly was a fa more serious 
thing than the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine to Germany, as there 
was considerable German pulation in Alsace-Lorraine. There was 
no French population at all tn the Saar, and the territory in question 


could not even be claimed for military reasons, but only for its eco- 
nomic resources. 
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Nitti then goes on to discuss how far they were permitted 
to go and how far they succeeded in accomplishing their origi- 
nal idea or purpose. He says in the preface of the book: 

I believe that Europe is threatened with decadence, more owing to 
the peace treaties than as a result of the war. She is in a state of 
daily increasing decline, and the causes of dissatisfaction are growing 
apace, 

On page 7 of the preface it is said: 

The recent treaties which regulate, or are supposed to regulate, the 
relations among peoples are, as a matter of fact, nothing but a terrible 
regress, the denial of all those Encan which had been regarded as 
an unalienable conquest of public right. 


On page 17 of the book is this observation : 


The peace treaties imposed on the vanquished are nothing but arms 
of oppression. What more could Germany herself have done had ‘she 
won the war? Perhaps her terms would have been more lenient, cer- 
tainly not harder, as she would have understood that conditions such as 
we have imposed on the losers are simply inapplicable. 

Three years have elapsed ‘since the end of the war, two since the 
conclusion of peace. Nevertheless Europe has still more men under 
arms than in pre-war times, 

On page 19 it is said: 

The treaty system as applied after the war has divided Europe into 
two distinct parts: The losers, held under the military and economic 
control of the victors, are expected to produce not only enough for 
their own need but to provide a superproduction in order to indemnify 
the winners for all the losses and damages sustained on account of 
the war. © 

Europe can only recover her 
war is over and done with. nfortunately, treaty 
prevents us from remembering that the war 
state of permanent war. 

Clemenceau— 

Says Nitti— 
bluntly declared to the French Chamber that treaties were a means 
of continuing the war. He was perfectly right, for war is being waged 
more bitterly than ever; pence is as remote as it ever was. 

On page 202 it is said: 

The reason why France has always been opposed te a rapid conclu. 
sion of the indemnity question is that she may continue to have ‘the 
right, in view ef the question remaining still o 
bank of the Rhine and to keep the bridgeheads indicated in 


On page 210 Nitti says: 


system not only 
finished but determines a 


n, to occupy the left 
the treaty. 


Mr. President, these statements are in harmony with the 
views expressed by practically all publicists and economists 
who have discussed the situation in Europe. So conferences 
may continue and the United States may be present or absent, 
but until the signatories of the Versailles treaty reach the con- 
clusion to readjust the terms and revise the conditions of that 
treaty there can be no better condition of affairs in Europe. 
The United States can not redeem or save Europe under this 
treaty. We could bankrupt our own Government, we could tax 
the people of our land even unto bankruptcy, we could sacrifice 
our traditional policy in our effort, but crushed and disabled 
by this instrument Europe could not come back. On the other 
hand, without the aid or counsel of the United States it is 
within the power of these Governments to modify that treaty 
and thus take the first step in the restoration of economical life 
to a continent. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I will yield in a moment, It is perfectly 
futile to urge our going to a conference unless it is to be an 
open conference. Until the questions which lie at the bottom 
of the distress are permitted to come up for consideration, until, 
as Nitti says, they look upon the future instead of reflecting 
constantly upon the past, there is no hope. I now yield to the 
Senator from Uath, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator that it 
is very important for the rehabilitation’ and stabilization of 
Europe—and that means it is important for America—that Ger- 
many should become a strong economic and industrial factor 
at the earliest possible moment; but what I rose to inquire 
about was this: Does not the Senator think he is attributing 
too. much importance to what he denominates the economic 
features of the Versailles treaty as they affect Germany, par- 


ticularly that clause which calls for 132,000,000,000 marks of | 


reparations? I concede, of course, that that is an enormous 
burden upon Germany; but, in view of the manner in which it 
has been modified or of the extensions granted, it seems to me 
that perhaps the Senator is attributing too much importance to 
that as a factor which seems to be a deterrent to the rehabili- 
tation, economically, of Europe. 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not think ‘that I attribute 
teo much importance to it. I might be disposed to think that 
| perhaps I am doing so if it were not for the fact that outside 
of one country I do not know of any public man in Europe who 
does not take the same view, and 1 do not know of anyone from 
this country traveling in Europe to make a study of the situation 
who upon his return has not ‘announced the same conclusion. 

It has been said by the able Secretary of State that before we 
can deal with Russia, Russia must put her house in order, I 
do not quote that now in connection with the question of the 
recognition of Russia, but that rule must apply with ten times 
7 5 force to the European situation as controlled by the 

es. 

The situation is absolutely in their control, so far as modifying 
the Versailles ‘treaty is concerned; and, if the judgment of the 
whole world be correct that that is the first essential step, the 
United States may properly consider that as essential before 
even considering the proposition of aiding in the restoration 
of Europe. One of the most interesting, one of the most anoma- 
lous propositions in all the history of nations is this constant 
urging the United States to come in and help, but help under a 
program which would make the help perfectly fruitless. Cer- 
tainly, if that stupendous task is to be undertaken, only a mad- 
| man would urge it should be undertaken under conditions which 
insure failure and disaster from the beginning. $ 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Isympathize with what the Senator from 
Idaho is saying, but it seems to me it does not go far enough. 
In my opinion, if he believes that the question of reparation 
must be considered before Europe can be restored to anything 
like its nermal conditions, he onght to go so far as to say that 
the United States should use its moral influence with the nations 
of Europe to bring them to that consideration. The United 
States can not exert that influence by holding aloof; the United 
States.can only exert that influence and do its part toward bring- 
ing about a reconsideration of the reparations question by par- 
ticipating in the councils of Europe. It seems to me that the 
thing for the United States to have done was to have accepted 
the invitation and to have been represented at Genoa, and there 
at Genoa to have joined those forces in Europe which favor a 
reconsideration of the reparations question and the restoration 
of normal conditions so far as may be possible. I entirely agree 
with what the Senator has said, that the question of repara- 
tions as it exists to-day stands in the way of any rehabilitation 
in Europe; and I think the United States should not only agree 
to that proposition, but it should become an active force in bring- 
| ing about a reconsideration. I should like to have the Senator 
consider that phase of the question. 

Mr. BORAH. I have considered it a great deal, and I long 

ago arrived at a conclusion in regard to it. I have no objection 
in the world; on the other hand, I think it the duty of the United 
States to use its moral influence in these matters. It can use its 
influence and render inestimable service to Europe withdut sacri- 
ficing our traditional foreign policy in any respect, if Europe will 
| permit it to do so. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator has said very truly that the 
| well-informed economists of Europe in Great Britain, in Italy, 
in Germany, in every other country of Europe except possibly, 
France have come to the conclusion that reparations must be 
reconsidered in order that.a start may be made toward rehabili- 
tating Europe and saving her civilization, If there is that senti- 
ment in the other countries of Europe outside of France, why 
should not the United States make itself felt, and organize that 
sentiment? 

Mr. BORAH. The difficulty is that the change of the Ver- 
| sailles treaty is dependent upon the word of France. The United 
States, whatever it might do, could not do anything except exert 
its moral influence, and it can use that infinitely better, if it is 
of a mind to exert it, as a free and independent agent to throw 
its influence wherever justice lies, far better it seems, too, than 
if it were tied up in such a contract as those nations have unfor- 
tunately found themselves in, In other words, if Lloyd-George 
were free to-day from the terms of the Versailles treaty, can 
anyone doubt what course his would be with reference to these 
fundamental policies in Europe? As Nitti says here in his book, 
it was most fortunate that the United States refused to be- 
come tied into that treaty; fortunate because she may exercise 
her influence and her moral leadership now, if she desires to, free 
from the destructive terms of the treaty. ; 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Assuming that that is a correct statement 

by Nitti, is not the United States now a mere negative power? 
| It is losing its great opportunity. It is doing nothing to partici- 
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pate in what that author suggests in his book. We are holding 
aloof. Now, France is not beyond the power of public opinion of 
the world. There is some divided sentiment even in France. It 
is the military element in France which is now in control. The 
economists of France have begun to realize that they are attempt- 
ing the impossible; and it seems to me that in this situation the 
moral force of the United States, if represented at a conference, 
standing by Lloyd-George and encouraging him and holding up 
his hands, would be an important factor. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; that is all it could do—stand by him and 
hold up his hands, with Lloyd-George tied into the Versailles 
treaty. s 

Suppose we had gone to Genoa; we could not have partici- 
pated in any of those matters which relate to or have to do, in 
my judgment, with the real recovery of Europe, because they 
were excluded from the consideration of the conference before 
France would consent to attend. They were not permitted to 
come up. It was not a question of a vote, or a majority con- 
trol or extraordinary influence in the conference; but those 
things were excluded before the conference ever met. The 
premier of France gave the world distinctly to understand that 
if that promise was not to be carried out in good faith, France 
would not attend the conference. We may differ as to Just how 
the United States should approach the subject. I presume the 
Senator from Nebraska would have us join some kind of a 
combination. Perhaps he has only in mind now, after observing 
the result of things for the last three years, simply a moral 
influence. If he has that in mind and no more, I quite agree 
with him. But suppose we were to go to The Hague on the 
15th of June and France should say before our going that the 
question of the recognition of Russia or the modification of the 
Versailles treaty should not come up for consideration; what 
possible service could we render in the restoration of Europe 
under those conditions? 

I repeat that this policy and this program is within the keep- 
ing and control exclusively of the powers which are inviting 
the United States to the conference. They may correct the 
Versailles treaty without the aid, moral or otherwise, of the 
United States. They may modify its terms if they wish to do 
so, They do not need the United States in order to modify its 
terms. 

They do not need the United States in order to recognize 
Russia. It must be, therefore, that they desire the United 
States not for the purpose of recognizing Russia or of modify- 
ing the Versailles treaty but to throw its influence and its 
power to carry out their destructive program in refusing to 
recognize one or to modify the other, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
another interruption 

Mr. BORAH. Les. z 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Of course, if we had gone to the Genoa 
conference, it might have been no greater success than it has 
been up to the present time, but at least we would have shown 
our interest in Buropean affairs; at least the men whom we 
sent to Genoa could have made their views felt strongly upon 
the French delegation, as Lloyd-George, no doubt, has made his 
views strongly felt upon them. If we should go to The Hague 
at this supplemental conference, we may not be able to force 
the consideration of German reparations upon the agenda, nor 
to force the recognition of Russia upon the agenda; but at least 
the men who should go to the conference would be in a position 
to force upon the attention of the French delegates the fact that 
the United States had a public opinion; that the United States 
believed a certain thing should be done; and the influence of 
that first step might be quite important. 

Consider, however, the position we are in now. We are in 
the position of declining to participate in the Genoa conference. 

Mr. BORAH. Very wisely. in view of the agenda. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator would have us decline to 
participate in the approaching Hague conference, if it shall be 
held? 

Mr. BORAH., Yes, indeed; especially if the agenda excludes 
everything which ought to have consideration. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. There is, therefore, no intimation to 
France that we believe her policy is wrong. There is no at- 
tempt to convert France to the idea which the Senator advo- 
cates. His speech here in the Senate on the subject is impor- 
tant, but it has not anything like the importance that a direct 
demand upon the French delegates, either at Genoa or at The 
Hague, would have, that there should be a reconsideration of 
the reparations question. 

Mr. BORAH. I think the United States could exert a tre- 
mendous influence, but that would be by outlining a foreign 
policy of its own and advocating that foreign policy before all 
the world. We do not need to go to Europe to lead. We do 
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not need to join leagues in order to help. Our free and un- 
trammeled position enables us to form a policy and mobilize 
the moral forces of the world behind it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is not the place to do it at an interna- 
tional conference? 

Mr. BORAH. No; the place to do it is at the two ends of 
Pennsylvania Avenue, right here in this Capitol, where it was 
designed that the policies of the United States should be formed 
and framed, where they can be formed and framed free and 
independent of any influence other than that of the best inter- 


ests of the entire world, relieved of local prejudice or the local 


conditions or the local contro] which would not only be exerted 
at The Hague but which were exerted tremendously and almost 
disastrously upon the President of the United States when he 
was at Paris. : 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator has admitted that the Presi- 
dent at Paris made a fight against the excessive demands 
pressed against Germany; and if that fight could have been 
continued at Genoa, and if it could be continued at The Hague, 
and could be continued at other international conferences, there 
can not be a doubt that the great moral power of the United 
States would ultimately have an influence in bringing about a 
more reasonable policy in European affairs. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I think the most powerful influ- 
ence which the United States can exert in the future with re- 
spect to the welfare and peace of the world could be exerted as 
an independent sovereignty, an independent nation. I do not 
mean by that that we should not cooperate with other nations 
as one member of a family of nations does with another. I do 
not mean that we should not consult and confer with reference 
to these matters, but joining in any conference the program of 
which is made up in advance, the program of which is outlined 
in advance, the jurisdiction of which is defined in advance, and 
all outlined and all defined according to European policies, ex- 
cluding absolutely American policies, would in my opinion be 
perfectly fatuous upon the part of the United States; more, it 
would be disastrous. 

Mr. President, there is one thing that the United States can 
do without going to Europe, and which it is its duty to do, in 
my humble opinion, and that is to deal with the Russian prob- 
em. 

I do not know exactly what the policy of the Government is 
with reference to Russia. I only know that five years have 
gone by since the Russian people established a government 
known as the soviet government of Russia. I know that that 
government has stood, notwithstanding the attacks from within 
and from without, during the period of five years. We are ad- 
vised by those Americans lately returning from Russia that it 
is much stronger and better calculated to endure at the present 
time than at any time previously in its history. We are advised 
that that government is making progress in relieving itself from 
the great difficulties which surrounded it and making progress 
in solving some of the problems of Russia. There is no other 
government there. There can be, in my opinion, no other gov- 
ernment there without fearful bloodshed and sacrifice, superin- 
duced and supported by the Allies upon the outside. We are 
face to face with the proposition of either recognizing and deal- 
ing with the only governmental power in Russia or of excluding 
Russia permanently from the family of nations, thereby con- 
tributing to the turmoil and the misery of Europe by doing so, 
or of imposing upon Russia, through outside military force, 4 
government which her people do not want. 

It seems to me that the reasonable thing to do is to recognize 
the de facto government which is there and to deal with it. In 
saying that I do not advocate nor accept the standards of the 
soviet government with reference to political questions; neither 
is it necessary to do so. But it is there and doing business and 
carrying on the affairs of the government, and has given a 
reasonable show of its strength; and it is in the interest of 
harmony, in the interest of stability, and in the interest of 
progress that the other Governments of the world recognize it, 

Two things have been perfectly apparent during the time since 
the signing of the armistice. There are two fundamental prop- 
ositions underlying the European policy. The first, as I said 
a moment ago, is that of utterly destroying Germany, resolying 
it back into its original parts as Bismarck found it—dismem- 
bering and destroying it—not often expressed but many times 
admitted by acts, and sometimes expressed, upon the part of 
those who have had to do with the shaping of this policy. The 
second proposition is perfectly apparent, and that is to force 
Russia back under the control of the old régime, a thing, in 
my judgment, utterly impossible and utterly inhuman also. 
Powerful influences in Europe are determined to bring Russ‘a 
again under the control of the reactionary forces which tor- 
mented and scourged those people for centuries. You may 
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argue that such would be better than the soviet rule, but I 
venture the opinion the people of Russia do not think so, and it 
is for them to say. The peasantry associates the idea of going 
back with landlerds and the loss of their land. So they did 
not rise and support Kolchak or Denekine. They prefer the 
soviet rule, believing that it is far better than the bleody, cruel, 
remorseless tyranny of the old régime. And in that respect 
they are right. 

The Russian people may not be entirely satisfied with the 
soviet government, but they support it, they stand by it, for 
the reason that every movement which bas been against 
it has been an effort to lead them back to the control of the old 
forces. In that direction they do not propose to go; and, in my 
epinion, it would be utterly impossible, with all the influence 
which could be brought to bear upon the matter, to force Russia 
te take that backward step. 

If Russia is recognized, we will have a much better oppor- 
tunity to deal with her and to bring about a modification of the 
terms of her government in business and commercial affairs 
than if we exclude her entirely from the family of nations, 
When I look over the Russian reply at Genoa, I entertain no 
doubt that upon the recognition of the soviet government and 
within a brief space of time we would be able to do business 
with that government upon lines of perfect commercial safety 
and security; and if we should be able to accomplish that, it 
would be the first long, permanent step toward the restoration 
of Europe. 

Mr. POMERENE. Does the Senator believe also that if the 
soviet government were recognized, they would recognize the 
debt which the Russian Government now owes to the United 
States, or other debts of the preceding Government? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I think a recognition of the 
soviet government would make it possible to deal with those 
matters in a way which, in my judgment, would lead ultimately 
to a solution and settlement of them. The Russian note to the 
conference indicates very clearly, to my mind, that they are 
perfectly willing to deal with the question of the debt upon the 
same terms upon which the Allies deal with Russia, and you 
could scarcely ask for more. 

But I do not understand why it is either necessary or reason- 
able for us to demand in advance of recognition that she shall 
do those things which are the highest exertion of power upon 
the part of a government. It may be, sir, that the Russian 
Government can not do all the things the Russian Government 
might desire to do without some assistance and without some 
counsel and without seme aid, but we require that she shall do 
that which is the highest exertion of governmental power be- 
fore we will recognize the fact that she is a government, which, 
in my opinion, is a perfectly inconsistent position. 

In this morning's Washington Herald there is an article from 

Sir Philip Gibbs, who is writing upon the conclusion or break- 
down, as he calls it, of the Genoa conference. He says: 
First of all, the absence of the United States, for inevitable reasons 
no doubt, deprived this world council] of a power which might have 
thrown its weight on the side of conciliation and common sense in a 
‘spirit of arbitration which would have been respected by all nations. 

The complete and sufficient answer to that suggestion is that 
the influences which it was necessary to supply, and upon which 
reconciliation should have been had, were excluded in advance 
from the consideration of the conference. 

There may be many reasons why the United States should 
join an open conference. There are many arguments in sup- 
port of a proposition that she should confer, if all these ques- 
tions are to be left open and to be determined by wise counsel 
and advice; but there is no possible argument in favor of her 
becoming a member of a conference until the fundamental 
questions upon which the restoration of Europe depends are 
thrown open to the consideration of the entire conference. While 
the former proposition is a matter of debate, certainly the 
latter can have but one side. 

Let these Governments of Europe, which are desirous of hav- 
ing the aid and assistance of the United States, assure the 
United States and the world that should it come to the confer- 
ence at The Hague on the 15th of June the continuance of the 
treaty of Versailles and the recognition of the Russian Gov- 
ernment will be matters to be determined, matters upon which 
it may pass, with the utmost freedom upon the part of all who 
are members of it. x 

If they are willing to say that, if they are willing to give 
the conference unlimited jurisdiction, there are reasons to be 
adduced why the United States should attend that conference; 
but I should hope that before we would attend such a confer- 
ence we would definitely define our own policy toward the 
Russian people, a thing which we are under obligation to do, 
and which we may very well do withödut regard to the views of 
any other power. 


Sir Philip Gibbs continued: 


Thirdly, the decision forced hy France to forbid all discussion or 
consideration of German reparations or ese demobilization made 
joo Aasa guder or political stabilization of pe impossible from the 


so. The United States might have been there with 
all its moral influence and power, but with the program as 
outlined, and as it is proposed to be outlined in the future, so 
far as we know, it was utterly impossible from the outset to 
accomplish anything whatever. He continued: 

Lioyd-George’s program of conciliation and ration for the sake 
ef world peace and the European family as a whole has forced into the 
open the political philosophy of the present French Government, which 
is not based upon the interests of the European famil 
eliberate intention of using the military strength of 
Germany and dominate Europe. 

With that policy, as stated by Mr. Gibbs, and as undoubtedly 
supported by the facts, supported by the history of the last 
three years, would the Senator from Nebraska or anyone else 
entertain the hope that the United States could accomplish 
anything? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. Just a moment. Was the United States able 
to modify that policy in the slightest when France was a visitor 
here in the capital? Was she able to make any impression or 
to bring about any different opinion upon the part of that con- 
ference at the parley at Washington? What we are considering 
is what appears to be a definite, determined policy upon the 
part of that Government to permit none of these questions to be 
considered which must be considered before the United States 
can be of any service to the people of Europe. I yield to the 
Senator from Nebraska, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator has just read, from the 
article he has read into the Recorp, a very clear evidence of one 
of the valuable results of the Genoa conference. Sir Philip 
Gibbs states in that article as the Senator has read it that the 
fight which Lloyd-George made for conciliation and the adjust- 
ment of those difficulties in Eurepe has forced into the open 
the policy of France and made that the issue for the future. 
The United States ought to have been standing beside Lloyd- 
George in making that fight. That is the issue for the future, 
and it can not be dodged in the future. It is only a first step 
that has been made, but it is to be the great issue in Europe 
from now on, and the United States should have participated 
in the fight which Lloyd-George made and which has ut last 
defined the issue. 

I am agreeing with the Senator in his attitude that the na- 
tions of the world ought to consider the reparations question. 
They should not bar that from consideration in solving the eco- 
nomic problems which confront the world, but I say that the 
United States should participate in the preliminary discussions 
and should show its willingness tô cooperate. The trouble with 
the United States at present is that we stand a mere cipher 
before the world. 

In the papers this morning we read of one of the great 
achievements of the League of Nations just coming to fruition, 
an achievement which is told of in the Associated Press and 
United Press articles appearing in the morning papers, which 
show that the League of Nations has accomplished the almost 
impossible task of bringing Germany and Poland to an agree- 
ment on the Silesian question and the formation of a treaty 
longer even than the Versailles treaty. That is a great achieve- 
ment. 

Mr. BORAH. It is a great achievement if it is longer than 
the Versailles treaty. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That puts Germany and Poland into a 
friendly attitude, it abolishes the danger of war, and it has 
been accomplished by the League of Nations without the aid 
of the United States. 

The League of Nations has accomplished other things there, 
and the United States has done nothing at all. The League of 
Nations has settled one cause of war in the Aland Island dis- 
pute. It has settled another cause of war in regard to the ter- 
ritory of Albania, it has established a great court at The 
Hague, and done other things, all without the slightest aid, and 
even without the moral support, of our Government. I go fur- 
ther than the Senator. I say these things should be done by 
Europe, but I say that the United States should also partici- 
pate and do its share in bringing about these reforms. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if the League of Nations has 
accomplished anything toward the solution of difficulties in 
Europe, I join with the Senator from Nebraska in rejoicing 
over the fact. I hope that the news item this morning is cor- 
rect. However, only the latter part of last week I read an ex- 
tended article by a gentleman writing in an English magazine, 
stating that the action of the League of Nations in the attempt 

to settle these difficulties had planted the seeds of war so deeply 
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that they never could be extricated or eliminated until another 
war should come. It is a mere matter of difference of opinion. 
But if they have accomplished something, very well and good. 
It shows that they can run a League of Nations without the 
United States, and run it very well, apparently, according to the 
Senator, and I am anxious for them to do it that way. That 
should not preclude us, however, of course, from having our 
definite policy with reference to these affairs, and from exerting, 
as we have for 150 years, our tremendous moral influence in 
shaping these affairs. 

The only difference between the Senator and myself appar- 
ently is that he desires to have this Government bind itself 
by some written agreement, and I insist that our greater in- 
fiuenee and greater power can be exerted as an independent 
Nation. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a 
question-there? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Were any of the nations which partici- 
pated in the Genoa conference bound by any written agree- 
ment? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly; Lloyd-George no doubt sat up at 
night cursing the hour when the British nation became a party 
to the Versailles treaty. He was there bound by the terms of 
that treaty, which he himself said, almost in so many words, 
is bringing Europe to utter ruin; and yet, because they are a 
member of the treaty which they are unable to modify without 
the consent of the other powers, they are bound. In other 
words, by signing the Versailles treaty they have made France 
the autocrat of Europe, because without her consent it can not 
be modified. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the Senator has prac- 
tically stated that Lloyd-George endeavored to get the consent 
of France to a modification, and the question I asked him was 
whether the United States should not have been standing with 
Great Britain on that, in trying to get the consent of France 
to the modification, and the Senator practically admits it when 
he says that we should, from this hemisphere, use our influence 
toward securing a modification, but that we should not go to 
the conference for the purpose of uniting with other nations in 
bringing about a modification. It seems to me that is a little 
inconsistent. He certainly does not go far enough to be effec- 
tive. This is a world of cooperation, objects are achieved by 
cooperation. and if the Senator is in earnest, as I have no doubt 
he is, in wanting to have a modification of the reparations 
provisions which were set forth in the Versailles ‘treaty, he 
ought to be in favor of bringing it about by the cooperation 
of the United States with other nations which demand that 
modification. 

Mr. BORAH. I had not read quite far enough in the Sir 
Philip Gibbs article to enlighten the Senator when he said that 
the United States should have been there throwing its moral 
influence on the side ef Great Britain for the modification of the 
policy of France. Gibbs says: 

But the time has gone by for pretending that the French Government 
under Poincare is amenable to persuasion or moderation. Men now 
in power in France are determined at all eosts to thwart the British 
55 which is based upon fair treatment to Germany and generous 
treatment to Russia for the sake of peace and economic recovery. 

I take it, Mr. President, that that policy was not revealed 
for the first time at ‘Genoa. It has been apparent for the last 
year and a half or two years that there is a wide division as to 
policy between Great Britain and France. It does not make 
any difference what the diplomatists may say, it is apparent 
to the wayfaring man that ‘their division is pronounced and 
that it is practically irreconcilable as ‘between them, It oc- 
curs to me tfat the United States can only be of service in this 
matter by outlining its own policy toward the European powers 
and pursuing it as a great, powerful, independent Government. 

Public opinion will follow the lead of any nation at this time 
which fights along toward the proposition of reconciliation, of 
getting away from war conditions, of getting away from war 
passions, of ceasing to reflect so much upon the past and of 
contemplating more and more the future and what we must do 
in order to enjoy something in the way of peace and the cessa- 
tion of turmoil, If the United States desires to be of influence, 
it can have that influence by virtue of its pelicy, and not by 
virtue of agreements or understandings with nations which have 
a different policy and a different program and a different ob- 
ject to attain. - 

Now. Mr. President, I had not intended to occupy the time of 
the Senate so long. At a later day I am going to discuss in de- 
tail the subject of the recognition of the soviet government. 
I really had not intended to refer to it at all at this time; I had 
in mind only to make some observations of the Genoa conference 
and its relation to the reparation clauses of the Versailles treaty. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I be permitted a word 
apropos of the statement just made by the Senator from Idaho? 
I think we all agree that conditions in Europe are so chaotic 
that economic revival there will be slow and difficult. The 
convulsions in Europe, the loss of life and of property, were 
so stupendous that many years must elapse before the wounds 
can be healed and peace and prosperity come to the distracted 
countries of Europe. If all reparations exacted from Ger- 
many were forgiven her, there would still be a long journey 
for that nation and the other belligerent powers of Europe be- 
fore the summit of prosperity was attained. But I suggest 
that in viewing the situation of to-day we should not do an 
injusice to a nation which was once our ally. 

Without entering into a discussion of the Versailles treaty 
and the reparations provisions, we should remember that 
France was invaded, that she suffered irremediable injury, and 
has incurred obligations far greater than the monetary in- 
demnity required to be paid by Germany to all of the allied 
nations. 

France entered the war with a prosperous and contented 
people; with a small debt. She came out of the war with 
nearly 2,000,000 of her best sons killed and millions wounded 
and disabled, a large part of her territory destroyed, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of her people driven from their homes. She 
was compelled to incur a debt which now aggregates more 
than $53,000,000,000 in order to defend her soil and the cause 
for which she and the allied nations were fighting. She has 
been compelled to spend annually since the armistice—— 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, does the Senator mean 
dollars or francs? i 

Mr. KING. Fifty-three billion dollars. She has been com- 
pelled, as I was stating, to expend annually since the armistice 
billions of francs for the restoration of the destroyed terri- 
tory and for the building of homes and railroads which were 
destroyed by the invading armies of Germany. She is taxed 
to-day higher than any nation in Europe, and her per capita 
indebtedness is the greatest of any nation in the world. Her 
population is far less than Germany’s, and she still lives in 
terror owing to the two invasions of her fair land by the mili- 
tary forees of the German Empire. With her limited resources 
and the frightful destruction which was wrought in her land 
and the appalling burden of debt resting upon her it can not be 
wondered that the people of France look with apprehension 
upon the recrudescence of Germany as a military power. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Will the Senator from Utah tell 
us what the soviets have done that the French did not them- 
selves do in their revolution? 

Mr. KING. I was not speaking at the present time of the 
soviet government or conditions in Russia. I was merely speak- 
ing about France. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. The Senator says France made 
certain complaints against Russia because she has confiscated 
property. I would like to have the Senator refresh his memory 
and tell us whether Russia has done anything more in the way 
of confiscation than France did. 

Mr. KING. I suppose the Senator refers to the French Revo- 
lution, Undoubtedly the revolutionary governments led by Dan- 
ton and Mirabeau and Camille Desmoulins and the Girondists 
and St. Just and Robespierre and Marat and others confiscated 
property, both property held by the church and that owned by 
the nobles. However, a portion was directly or indirectly re- 
stored at a later time. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. The property of the church was 
never restored. The Senator is in error if he means to make 
that statement. What was done was merely this: After Napo- 
leon came into power, he reestablished the Roman Catholic 
Church as the religion of the State and set aside $10,000,090 
per year to pay its clergy. But the land, the real estate, and 
everything that had been confiscated under the act that was 
introduced by the ex-bishop, Talleyrand, was never restored. 

Mr. KING. What I had in mind with respect to the prop- 
erty of the church, was such as was used for religious purposes, 
such as the cathedrals and religious edifices. They were re- 
stored to the church in a de facto manner, if not de jure. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. The French Government simply 
allowed them to use the church buildings for purposes of wor- 
ship, but the property of the nobles was never restored in 
whole. 

Mr. KING. That is what I intended to say. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. It was divided up and sold, and 
only in isolated instances was it restored by the French Gov- 
ernment—same.so late as 1872—but the French Assembly, under 
the reign of King Louis XVIII, the first Bourbon restoration, 
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appropriated a large sum of money as compensation to the 
nobles for the property which had been confiscated. 

Mr. KING. With respect to the church property, the facts 
are substantially, I think, as I stated them. The cathedrals, 
the church property proper, which was used for religious wor- 
ship, and many of the homes in which the priests lived were 
restored to the church for its use. I am not speaking about 
the title; that is, I am speaking now about the equitable title, 
not the legal titie. The use of the property referred to was 
restored to the church. As the Senator has said, under arrange- 
ments made by Napoleon, contributions were annually made by 
the State for the support of the clergy. Later a small portion 
of the property taken from the nobles was restored to them or 
to their families, and payments were made to some by the 
Government or the king. 

But I was not speaking about Russia or the actions of the 
soviets in Russia. I was referring to the burdens which have 
been laid upon France and to the conditions confronting her. 
It has been reported from time to time that Germany intended 
to resist the Versailles treaty and to oppose—if need be, by 
force—the execution of its terms. Undoubtedly her attitude at 
times has been militaristic, even in the hours of her defeat. 
Maximilian Harden has called attention to the foolish ebulli- 
tions of some of the Pan-Germans. At times there has been 
fear that war would ensue between Germany and Poland. 
France has felt insecure and has feared a general conflagra- 
tion among European nations, Poland was established as an 
independent State and her integrity guaranteed by the Ver- 
sailles treaty. Other new States were set up. The war un- 
doubtedy left antipathies and bitter resentments, and even now 
there are difficult questions still unsettled and which contain 
the germs of war. France felt that her peace and her future 
security were involved in the enforcement of the material 
terms of the Versailles treaty, particularly those dealing with 
the new States or nations which were established following the 
war. She was especially solicitous for the preservation of Po- 
land, feeling that if Germany destroyed Poland she would turn 
within a few years upon France herself. 

That France has been sincere in her course, I think all must 
concede; that her policy has been the wisest presents a different 
question. She felt when the United States refused to enter 
the league or to ratify the Anglo-French-American treaty that 
she was being deserted, or at least was not to expect protection 
from the allied nations if Germany should resist the treaty. 
I believe that a more conciliatory attitude by France or a 
greater confidence in Germany and the allied nations would 
have avoided much of the recriminations and suspicion that 
have taken place and been aroused. But I do not think the 
people of France desire war or are imperialistic, nor do I think 
that the mass of the German people desire to engage in another 
sanguinary conflict. We should try to be just to all nations 
and try to understand their problems and their point of view. 
But I congratulate the Senator from Idaho upon the fact that 
he does not follow the orthodox views of the standpat Republi- 
cans in dealing with foreign and domestic questions. The Sen- 
ator evidently believes that the prosperity of the United States 
is more or less involved in the stabilization of Europe and 
in her prosperity. He believes that Germany and Russia 
must be restored and rehabilitated and become potential factors 
in the economic and industrial life of Europe before we can 
secure that foreign trade which is essential to American pros- 
perity. I think he is correct. He believes that when the na- 
tions are restored to industrial prosperity and are producing 
and buying and selling that they will contribute to the pros- 
perity of the United States. 

That is the view for which some of us are contending in the 
discussion of the pending tariff bill. The Democrats are in- 
sisting that we must find markets in Germany, in Russia, 
throughout the world, for our surplus products if we would 
have great prosperity, and that we can not secure such markets 
until Europe is stabilized and her people are producers. The 
Senator from Idaho is heretical enough to accept the view that 
our prosperity will be increased by the prosperity of Germany 
and Russia and other European nations, that when they can 
buy our surplus products they will be adding to our prosperity, 
and that if the markets of the world are closed to us then our 
productions will be restricted and our industrial progress 
hampered. 

Our Republican friends are doing all they can by this tariff 
bill to prevent us from trading with Germany and other na- 
tions. Why should the Senator from Idaho want Germany re- 
habilitated? First, because it is right morally and ethically. 
She is a part of the world, and a big part of the world. He 
wants her rehabilitated because she needs our commodities 
and we need a portion of her trade. She wants many of our 


surplus products and can only purchase them when she pro- 
duces a surplus of commodities. But our Republican friends 
who have drafted this remarkable tariff bill want to erect 
tariff barriers which will prevent the consummation of the 
Plan which the Senator from Idaho clearly sees is so impera- 
tive to the prosperity of the American people. 

THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, in order that the amendment 
which we have been discussing may be before the Senate, I 
move, in line 16, page 20, that the numeral “6” be stricken out 
and in lieu thereof the numeral “9” be inserted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 20, line 16, the Senator from 
California proposes to amend the amendment of the committee 
by striking out the numeral “6” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the numeral “9,” so as to read: 

Lime, citrate of, 9 cents per pound. 


Mr. JOHNSON, Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum, 
re PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 
The. principal legislative clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Goodin McCumber Sheppard 
Ball Hale Kinley Shields 
Borah Harreld cLean Shortridge 
Brandegee Harris McNary Simmons 
Broussard Iarrison oses Smoot 
Bursum Hitchcock Myers Spencer 
Capper ohnson Nelson Stanley 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex. New Sterling 
Colt Jones, Wash. Newbe Swanson 
Cummins Kendrick Nicholson Townsend 
Cur Keyes Norbeck Underwood 
Dial King Oddie Wadsworth 
Ridge Lad Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Elkins La Follette Page Walsh, Mont, 
Fletcher Lenroot Pomerene Watson, Ga. 

nce tooge Rawson Weller 
Gerry McCormick Robinson Willis 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of the 


Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] on account of a death 
in his family. I ask that this announcement may stand for 
the day. 

Mr. NORBECK. I desire to announce the absence of the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] and the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. ĦEFLIN] in attendance upon a hearing before 
the Committee on Agriculture, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Sixty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question 
is on the amendment offered by the Senator from California 
[Mr. JoHNnson] to the committee amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

Mr. ASHURST. I ask that the amendment to the amend- 
ment may be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The amendment offered by 
the Senator from California to the amendment of the com- 
mittee will be stated. `è 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 20, paragraph 46, line 
16, before the word “cents,” it is proposed to strike out the 
numeral “6” and to insert the numeral “9,” so as to read: 

Par. 46. Lime, citrate of, 9 cents per pound. 


ae PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary Will call the 
roll, 5 
The reading clerk proceed to call the roll. 

Mr. COLT (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL]. I am 
unable to secure a transfer, and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER], and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the junior Senator from Oregon (Mr. STANFIELD]. 
If the junior Senator from Oregon were present, I understand 
he would vote “ yea,” and I should vote “nay.” Being unable 
to secure a transfer, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
WARREN] which I transfer to the senior Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Curperson], and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG], who is absent. I 
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trausfer that pair to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN], 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. STANLEY (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with my colleague, the junior Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Ernst]. In his absence I withhold my vote. If per- 
mitted to vote, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his mame was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SMITH IJ. Being unable to secure a transfer, I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. Cameron]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McNARY. I desire to announce the absence of the 
junior Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] on account 
of illness. He is paired with the junior Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Peprer]. If the Senator from Oregon were 
present, he would vote “yea,” and if the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania were present he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. EDGE. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. I transfer that pair to the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow] and vote “way.” 

Mr. NORBECK. I desire to announce the absence of the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] on business of the 
Senate. 

Mr. NEW. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. In his absence I withhold my 
vote. If permitted to vote, I should vote “yea.” = 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). I transfer my general pair with the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. FxRN ALDI to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Rer] and allow my vote to stand. I make this announcement 
of the transfer of my pair to stand for the day. If the Sena- 
tor from Missouri were present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
SUTHERLAND]. I am informed that that Senator has not voted. 
I transfer my pair with him to the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Hxrrax] and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. DIAL. I transfer my pair with fhe Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Prrrers}] to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. 
pairs: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Drutxd gau! with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr, Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 31, as follows: 


I am requested to announce the following 


YEBAS—28. 
Ashurst Harreld McKinley Page 
Ball Johnson McNary Rawson 
Borah Jones, Wash, Moses Shortridge 
Broussard Kendrick Newberry Townsend 
Bursum Keyes Nicholson Wadsworth 
Capper Ladd Norbeck ‘Weller 
G MeCormick Oddie Willis 

NAYS—31. 
Brandegee Frelinghuysen Lodge Simmons 
Caraway Gerry MeCumber Smoot 
Cummins Hale McLean Spencer 
Curtis Hitchcock Myers Swanson 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Overman Underwood 
Edge ee A 0 aish, Mass. 
Elkins La lette Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
Fletcher Lenroot Shields 

NOT VOTING—8T. 

Calder Glass Pepper ae 
Cameron Harris Phipps Sutherland 
Colt Harrison Pittman Trammell 
Crow Heflin Poindexter Warren 
Culberson Kello Pomerene Watson, Ga. 
Dillingham MeKellar Ransdell Watson, Ind. 
du Pont Nelson Reed Williams 
Ernst New Smith 
Fernald Norris Stanfield 
France Owen Stanley 


So Mr. Jounson’s amendment to the committee amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I give notice that I shall 
reserve a vote upon the particular amendment in the Senate. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, I indicated a few moments ago 
that I should offer an amendment to the pending bill striking 
out “18” and inserting “12.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is upon 
the amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr, KING. Yes. I shall content myself by voting “nay” on 


the committee amendment, g 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] The Chair is in doubt. 8 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. KING. My understanding is that we are now voting 
ett pae Aare amendment changing the House rate from 
t * 0 s * 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate is not voting 
upon that amendment. The Senate is voting on the antend- 
ment proposed in paragraph 46, line 16, page 20. 

Mr. KING. Then I was im error. I had supposed that we 
were voting upon the amendment which was offered by the 
Senator from Massachusetts to the first paragraph of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The present occupant of the 
chair has been absent for a time, but he is advised by the 
Secretary that the amendment just voted upon was the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from California [Mr. Jonnson] 
increasing the duty upon citrate of lime to 9 cents per pound. 
The question now is upon the amendment to that paragraph 
proposed by the committee. 

Mr. KING. I supposed that we were voting upon the first 
paragraph of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator is in error in 
regard to that. The question is upon the amendment proposed 
by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may we return now to para- 
graph 1 and vote on citric acid, line 10? 

_ The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment suggested by the Senator from Utah will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 2, line 10, after the 
words “ citric acid,” the committee proposes to strike out “12” 
and insert “18,” to which an amendment is pending, offered by 
the oo from Utah [Mr. Kina}, to strike out “18” and in- 
sert “ Gy 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah to the amendment 
of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is upon 
the amendment proposed by the committee, 

The amendment was agreed ‘to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment of the committee. 

The Assistant Secretary. On page 22, line 25 

Mr McCUMBER. I ask that we may go to page 21, para- 
graph 50. 

The Asststant Seorwrary. On page 21, paragraph 50, “Oils, 
expressed or extracted,” on line 17, the committee proposes to 
strike out 43 and to insert “3,” so as to read: 


Castor oil, 3 cents per pound. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, would the Senator object to tak- 
ing up olive oil first, and then recurring to castor oil in a few 
moments? The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] has just 
been called from the Chamber, and he will return in a few 
moments. y 

Mr. MoCUMBER. I should like to ask if the Senator from 
California [Mr. JoHNnson] is ready to take up the paragraph 
relating to olive oil? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I am ready. I understood, however, that 
the committee had agreed upon rates other than those that are 
in the printed amendment. Is not that correct? Has there not 
been an agreement upon rates other than those that are inserted 
in the amendment as shown in the bill? 

Mr. McCUMBER. There is going to be a motion to increase 
the rates on the part of the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I suggest that that be presented, and then 
the Senator from Utah can offer his amendment to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the pro- 
posal of the Senator from Utah? The Chair hears none. 

The Assistant Secrerary. On page 21, line 23, occur these 
words: 

Olive oil, not specially provided for, 6} cents per pound, 


The committee proposes to strike out the words “64 cents per 
pound“ and to insert in lieu thereof “40 cents per gallon.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, on behalf of the committee, 
I move to amend the committee amendment by striking out the 
figures “40” and inserting in lieu thereof the figures 50.“ 

Mr. JOHNSON, Immediately preceding that there is “50 
cents per gallon.” 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The modified amendment 
will be stated. ? 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In lieu of “40 cents per gallon” 
it is proposed to strike out “40” and to insert “50,” so that, 
if amended, it will read: 

Olive oil, not specially provided for, 50 cents per gallon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The committee has modified 
its proposed amendment. The question now is upon agreeing 
to the amendment as modified. 

Mr. JOHNSON. May I call to the attention of the chairman 
of the committee the fact that immediately preceding that is 
“olive oil, weighing with the immediate container less than 
44 pounds, 50 cents per gallon ”? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, my amendment was first 
offered to the “50 cents per gallon” by striking out the figures 
“50” and inserting in lieu thereof the figures “60,” as I gave 
it, on page 21, line 23. I desire to follow that by striking out 
the figures “40,” on line 24, and inserting in lieu thereof the 
figures “50,” so that it will read “60 cents per gallon” and 
“ 50 cents per galon,” instead of “50” and “40.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The committee modifies its 
amendment on line 23 so that it will read “60 cents per gal- 
lon,” and the question is upon agreeing to that amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. KING. With the modification, that places the amend- 
ment now merely in the first. degree, so that it is subject to 
amendment, does it not? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is subject to amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, in line 23, I 
move to amend paragraph 50 by striking out the committee- 
amended numerals “60” and inserting instead “30,” and in 
line 24 by striking out the committee-amended numerals “50” 
and inserting the numerals “ 20.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 
that the amendments must be considered separately. . 
Mr. WALSH. of Massachusetts. I have not any doubt of 
that; but I shall first offer the first amendment stated by me, 
and later I shall offer the second one. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts to 
the amendment of the committee as modified. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, unless there is an ac- 
ceptance as a committee amendment of the figures 60“ in- 
stead of “50,” the Senator’s motion would not now be in 
order; and I do not understand from the Chair whether the 
Senate has agreed to the substitution or not, : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understood the 
Senator from North Dakota to modify the committee amend- 
ment, so that it stands as an original amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. And is that agreed to by the Senate? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. And to that amendment the 
Senator from Massachusetts has offered an amendment, which 
is now the pending question. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, there is no 
sound reason for the adoption of the Senate committee amend- 
ment. Indeed, there is no justification for any. tariff duty upon 
olive oil, except for revenue purposes. There is practically no 
question of protection in this item. The record of imports into 
this country shows that more than 95 per cent of the American 
consumption of olive oil is imported. In some periods of years 
the domestic production has been as low as 2 per cent of our 
consumption, and rarely, if ever, more than 3 per cent. 

The Underwood tariff bill, for the purposes of revenue, did 
fix a duty upon olive oil at the rates named by me in the amend- 
ment which I have just offered. The emergency tariff law in- 
creased the rates to the amounts named in the original Senate 
committee amendment. 

At the time this item was under consideration, when the 
emergency tariff bill was before the Senate, I made the follow- 
ing comment: 

1 duty on olive oll has been doubled, from 20 cents to 40 cents per 
gallon, 

It is now proposed by the committee amendment just offered, 
the revised amendment, to make it more than double—60 cents 
in one instance and 50 cents in the other, depending upon 
whether it is imported in bulk or in small containers. 


Our production is only about 5 per cent of our olive oil requirements, 
95 per cent coming from abroad, chiefly from Spain and Italy. There 
is a world shortage of olive oil, a shortage so great that in the countries 
of origin—where olive oii is extensively used as butter—export taxes and 
export embargoes have been in force, In view of the fact that 95 


cent of our supply comes from abroad and that it would take fully a: 


generation to develop our industry, if it ever can be developed, to the 
point of meeting onr requirements, no emergency may be claimed. Here 
again is a proposed tax on 110,000,000 of our people, when 95 per cent 
of our supply is imported, for the benefit of a few people in America 
engaged in the production of olive oil, 


Facts haye demonstrated that so far from following the 
adoption of the emergency law serving as a protection to the 
few engaged in this industry the import price decreased. Prior 
to the emergency tariff act the import price of olive oil was 
from $2.75. to $3.25 per gallon. The import price of to-day is 
quoted as between $2 and $2.50 per gallon. Thus it is apparent 
that the emergency tariff, in so far as this item is concerned, 
did not serve the purpose of increasing the price and therefore 
making the business of American olive growers more profitable, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from California? f 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. ; 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Do I understand the Senator to state 
that in spite of the rate on olive oil laid in the emergency tariff 


act the price of olive oil has not been decreased to the con- 


sumer? . 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is what I stated. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, Then what objection can be offered to 
continuing that rate of duty as applied to that article? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The only purpose ia fixing 
these tariff duties at a rate larger than that laid in the emer- 
gency tariff act is to further render protection to those engaged 
in the industry by making the inport price higher. The evident 
purpose of the committee’s amendment is to increase the price 
to the consumer in order that the producers of olives in southern 
California may be able to raise their prices, and thus obtain, if 
possible, some further protection. As a matter of fact, the 
emergency tariff rates haye not been a protection, because the 
olives which are protected in southern California rarely ever 
find their way to the Atlantic seaboard. The freight rates are 
so high and the supply is so limited that the Atlantic sea- 
board depends almost entirely upon the inrportations of olives 
and of olive oil from Spain and from Italy. Whatever tariff 
rates we make can not help California producers, for they do 
not and can not supply the Atlantic seaboard. market. 

Of course, in emergencies, when there may ‘be depression. 
in the production of olives available for importation, the tariff 
rates fixed in the emergency act and fixed by the committee's 
amendment will undoubtedly tend to raise the price of olives 
and of olive oil, but as a matter of fact up to date it has not 
so resulted, because there is no competition between the olive 
oil produced on the western coast and the olive oil that is im- 
ported from Southern Europe to the Atlantic Coast States. > 

The number of gallons of olive oil imported into this country. 
has yaried in the last 10 years from 4,000,000 to 6,000,000 
gallons. In the year just closed, 1921, the number of gallons 
imported was 6,628,099. The production in California is esti- 
mated to be about 350,000 gallons, so it is very apparent from 
the figures presented that our domestic production is exceed- 
ingly small, and that our people must, indeed they are com- 
pelled, to go into foreign markets for their supply. : 

Olive oil is a food product, and very large numbers of our 
people depend upon it for food, particularly the people of 
Italian origin, and they are very vigorous in their protest. 
against the increase in the tariff rate upon this article. I have 
in my hand a communication from the Olive Oil Association of 
America, which is signed by a very large number of wholesale 
grocers, wholesale druggists, manufacturers, and sardine pack- 
ers of the United States. I think it worth’ while to read this 
communication, which is as follows: 

May 4, 1921. 
To the honorable members of the Senate Finance Committee: 


May we bring to your attention that a large percentage of our people 
have been accustomed since their infancy to use olive oil as an indis- 
pensable article of daily diet. Indeed, the bulk of the olive oll con- 
sumed In the United States is used by those people, who bave always 
been accustomed to use olive oll as a food and not a luxury. > . 

To further tax.this food product is to play into the hands of those 
who manufacture substitutes, as there is a limit to everyone's ability to 
purchase 32 article after it gets to a certain price. : 

Further, to-day there is invested in plants packing olive oil in cans 
and bottles imported from the various countries of production an amount 
approximating $2,500,000. 


As I understand it, most of the olive oil comes in in bulk and 
is shipped to these manufacturing plants, where it is transferred 
from the bulk cargo to bottles and cans to be sold to the retailers 
of the country. This letter continues: f 

We hereby give you the figures compiled from three can manufacturers 
who manufacture olive-oil cans for the years 1916 to 1920, í 

I will not take the time to read those figures, but the figures 
for the year 1920 show that the quantity of cans manufactured 
and prepared for the market were 8,135,460 and the value of the 
same was $720,000. The letter continues: 

We give you estimated figures for the same perbd for cases, bottles 
used, corks. labels, and caps, namely, 19,000. 

We are here to state facts; facts that are indisputable. We believe 
that you are searching for the truth, and that you want to satisfy all 

no matter in which State they may reside. 


— 

The claim being made that $3,000,000 is invested in this in- 
dustry. 

We protest that there should be any duty on olive oil. It would be 
one of the most beneficent acts of our Government to permit olive oil 
to enter the United States free, so that all our people may be benefited 
by the increased consumption that would follow. e understand, how- 
ever, that for fiscal reasons for revenue it becomes necessary to tax 
certain products, but a 20 cents per gallon tax on bulk olive oil should 
be sufficient. 

Tun OLIVYE OIL ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
L. J. SCARAMELLI, President, 

Mr. POMERENE, Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do. 

Mr. POMERENE. What portion of the olive oil consumed in 
the United States is produced in the United States? I think 
the Senator gave the figures, but I did not bear them in mind. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Less than 5 per cent. 
report of the Tariff Commission fixes the production in one 
of its earlier reports at 2 per cent, but I think the production 
is certainly below 5 per cent. 

Mr. POMERENE. So the purpose is fo add 50 cents a gallon, 
or thereabouts, to 95 per cemt of all the oil that is consumed 
for the benefit of the producers of less than 5 per cent? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator has stated the 
situation exactly, and in a moment I will give the Senator some 
figures showing what opportunity will be given those engaged 
in the sale of olive oil to increase the price, if the rate is raised 
as proposed by the committee amendment. 

The communication which I have just read is signed by 
wholesale grocers, wholesale druggists, and manufacturers from 
all over the United States. My own State of Massachusetts is 
represented by the names of some 15 of the leading merchants 
and wholesale grocers of that State. The State of New York is 
represented by the names of some 25 wholesale merchants of 
high standing. Nearly every State the Union is represented 
among the signers to this document of protest against this 
increase in the tariff duty on olive oil. 

The question here is a very simple one: Where do we propose 
to draw the line in extending protection to infant industries? 
Certainly where the American consuming public depend upon 
the importation of a food product to the extent of more than 
95 per cent of the consumption that product should not be sub- 
ject to a tax—certainly not a tax as high as that fixed in (his 
bill. 

Heretofore the only argument in support of any tax on this 
article has been that it was necessary for revenue purposes; 
but in view of the great increase—an increase of over 100 per 

cent—in the duty it appears to be an effort to shut out our 
-~ imports for the benefit of the few engaged in the production 
of olive oil on the Pacific coast. 

Mr. KING. It is a 300 per cent tariff above zero and 200 per 
cent over the rate which the Senator referred to. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. The rate in the Underwood 
law is 30 cents, and the first committee amendnient proposed to 
raise it to 50 cents per gallon, and the last committee amend- 
ment proposes to raise the 30-cent Underwood rate to 60 cents; 
so it is about a 200 per cent increase. The other increase 
olive oil in bulk is increased from 20 cents per gallon, the Un- 
derwood rate—to 50 cents per gallon now asked by the com- 
mittee. 5 

Mr. KING. The pre-war price, as I recall, was about 51.05 
per gallon. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is true. 

Mr, KING. So that it is a tax of nearly 50 per cent. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts, On the pre-war price. 

Mr. KING. Yes. : 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Exactly. The present import 
price is said to be about $2.25, and the importations last year, 
1921, were over 6,500,000 gallons; so that the total imports 
were valued at about $14,600,000. The duty collected has 
ranged between $1,500,000 and $2,200,000, The tax proposed by 
this bill would increase the tax burden upon the American con- 
sumer to the amount of $2,000,000, if my figures are correct. 

Mr. President, there is no necessity of longer discussion. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, what would be the total 
value of all the olive oil produced in California? 3 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Less than a million dollars 
at the present import price of $2.25 per gallon. 

Mr. POMERENE. So the Government could pay them the 
million dollars and still save $1,000,000 to the consumers? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; in fact, it would be a 
good deal less than a million dollars. The production is about 
350.000 gallons in a year, according to the latest figures I could 
get of the California production. 
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Mr. KING. The Senator assumes no larger consumption in 
the future than in the past, in giving the cost which would be 
added to the consumers in the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There has been a very large 
increase in consumption. In the last year the increase has been 
from about 4,000,000 in 1920 to over 6,000,000 gallons in 1921, 
It is becoming a very important food product with a very large 
number of our people, particularly certain foreign elements 
living on the Atlantic seaboard. I have received communica- 
tions from Italian-American societies in my own State and-in 
New York protesting very vigorously against this tax. 

There can be no convincing defense made for the committee 
rates. There has been no development of the olive-oil industry 
in this country, notwithstanding the fact that there was a rate 
fixed under the Underwood law to provide some revenue for the 
Government, and the imports have been constantly and steadily 
increasing, and will increase, because the domestic raisers of 
olives are not able to supply the demand, especially for the 
eastern market. 

Mr. KING, The increase has been despite the emergency 
tariff act, which undoubtedly has been a deterrent to larger 
importations and a larger consumption. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. The increases during 
the last six months of last year were very much greater than 
during the first six months, showing that imports have in- 
creased, notwithstanding the emergency tariff. 

Mr. KING, So when the Senator states the additional bur- 
den placed upon the consuming public is between two and three 
million dollars, that is upon the hypothesis that there will 
be no enlarged consumption of this article. But if the consump- 
tion of it increases in the future at the same ratio that it has 
in the past, then if the high tariff does not prevent its importa- 
tion and does not prevent the people from buying it, doubtless 
the consumption will be greater, and therefore the burden, all 
things else being equal, would be greater upon the people. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes, assuming the tax pro- 
posed in the bill should result in an increase in the price of 
olive oil; and that is the purpose, otherwise it is not protective. 
There is no explanation for increasing the rate here on the 
ground of protection, except upon the theory, belief, and ex- 
pectation that the domestic producer will get the benefit by a 
higher tariff duty of an increased price for his olive oil. That 
is the theory of protection. Based upon the duty rates named 
by the committee in their améndment, the increase in the tax 
will be about $2,000,000, which the importers will have to pay 
and which, of course, ultimately will be paid by the American 
consumers. 

Mr. McCUMBER and Mr. KING addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield and if so to whom? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield first to the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator, I think, has already made 
the suggestion that there was considerable of a reduction in 
the duty from the rates of the Payne-Aldrich law to the rates 
of the Underwood law. While there was a considerable reduc- 
tion in the duty, did the consuming public get any benetit of 
that reduction? Prior to the war, because that is the only true 
test, they increased the price to the consumer, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am unable to state ex- 
actly except that the amount of olive oil produced here then 
was about one-half what it is now. The price increased very 
rapidly and to a very high mark during the war, but it also is 
a fact that for some years the production in southern Europe 
wus very much less than the demand, and, of course, that would 
result in a very great increase in the price of olive oil every- 
where, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator from 
Massachusetts that if the inquiry of the Senator from North 
Dakota means anything, the implication is that the tariff is 
of no benefit to the domestic producer. Therefore why does 
he want the domestic tariff if it is not for the purpose of in- 
creasing the rates? 

Mr. POMBRENE. Mr. President, may I have permission of 
the Senator from Massachusetts to ask a question of the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota? 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. POMBRENE. The Senator just put the question as to 
whether the public was benefited by the reduction in the tariff. 
I should like to ask how the public will be benefited by the 
increase in the tariff duty proposed under the pending bill? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am not claiming that the consumer will 
get it any cheaper because of the tariff, not by any means, 
But it does not necessarily follow that it is going to be higher 
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because of the increase in the tariff any more than it neces- 
sarily follows that it would be made lower by decreasing the 
tariff. When we did decrease it; the product did not go any 
lower to the ultimate consumer at all. 

Mr. POMERENE. Of course, there are elements that may 
enter into the cost, and so forth, but it must be the theory of 
the distinguished chairman of the committee that by the increase 
in the tariff duty the price will be increased to that amount. 

Mr. McOUMBER. Or will be sustained at the price at which 
the American producer can produce it, 

Mr. POMERENE. But under the bill, if I understand the 
figures of the Senator from Massachusetts, we are going to in- 
crease the price of every 100 gallons of oil which is consumed 
by the public for every 5 gallons of oil that will be produced in 
California. That seems to be the situation. 

Mr. McCUMBER: The Senator from Massachusetts a short 
time ago made a statement that a great number of our American 
citizens of Italian birth consume considerable quantities of this 
oil. I think that is true, and I call the attention of Americans 
of Italian birth that while the wages in the home country of 
their fathers are about 50 to 60 cents a day, they are receiving 
from $5 to $6 a day in the city of New York; and with a wage 
nearly ten times as great as they received in their home country, 
ought they not to be willing to pay a little more for their olive 
oll? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If the tariff bill is enacted 
into law, they will have to pay “a little more” on a great many 
other things than olive oil. I think the argument of the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota is unsound. Because wages are higher 
here than in Europe, the Government must tax our people higher 
tariff duties. I am willing to consider a tariff duty that will 
measure the difference between the cost of production in this 
country and the cost of production: abroad, if we are able to 
develop an industry in this country that can take care of the 
consumption, but when we have an industry that is only pro- 
ducing 2 to 5 per cent of the consumption it is absurd and ridicu- 
lous to attempt to raise tariff rates so, high that they amount to 
an extortion upon the consuming public. That is just what tho 
proposed tariff rates on olive oil illustrate. Many of these 
other items are illustrating the same thing, 

The Republicans. seem to have abandoned entirely the old 
theory of protecting infant industries. The. expression. “ in- 
fant industries” is rarely used by Republicans in this debate 
and will not be used, because, they, are no longer attempting to 
protect merely infant industries. They are attempting to 
protect every producer in the country who has political in- 
fluence who produces as much as one-half of 1 per cent of 
anything. the American people buy. Anybody who has in- 
fluence, anybody who has the power to hire an attorney to 
come here with some figures showing that it costs more to 
produce a given commodity in this country than to produce it 
in Europe, is immediately given Sme tariff protection under 
the bill. 

This course is destructive. We are going to such an ex- 
tent that we can not help but have a collapse of our whole 
economic system. There can be no other alternative. The 
case of the tariff duty on ink the other day, and the case of 
many of the chemicals, the case of olive oil, where the produc- 
tion is less than 5 per cent, demonstrates the fallacy of the 
Republican theory, The Senator, I am sure, does not contend 
for the protection of every industry, regardless of whether it 
is possible to produce in this country a given article or com- 
modity and sell it at a reasonable price to the American 
consumer, - 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I answer that suggestion? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Certainly, 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I do not contend that; but I do 
contend that it is not necessary that any industry produce the 
principal portion of a product that is consumed in the United 
States in order to entitle it to protection. Let us suppose 
there were only 100 industries in the United States, and those 
100 industries furnished all of the commodities which were 
wanted in the United States. Now, if we protected:one of 
them we would only: be protecting one one-hundredth, of 
course, at the expense of the other ninety-nine one-hundredths. 
The Senator might make that argument. 

But all of those go to make up the entire American production, 
and. wherever we find a commodity that can be produced in 
reasonable quantities—I will put it that way—in the United 
States, and capable of growing, we ought to try to protect that 
industry. Even though it may be small, it gives employment to 
a certain portion of our population, and some other. small one 
gives employment to another portion, and so on, until we have a 
thousand or more of the different industries, small in them- 


selves; but all, taken together, giving employment to an immense 
proportion of our population. 

Mr: WALSH. of Massachusetts. I desire to finish the. discus- 
sion on the subject under consideration, and I will now read 
from the hearings-before the Committee on Finance with ref- 
erence to this item. I read from a paragraph on page 2579 of 
the brief presented in opposition to this high duty: 


The ollxe-oll trade should be encouraged. in the interest of 
health. The medical profession universally indorses its high medicinal 
pro) „ It does not compete with any home industry. California, 
the only State producing a little olive oil; and being, next to New York, 
the largest consumer of Imported olive oli, is not a factor in the elive- 
oll trade, as it does not even produce enough for her own consumption, 
and has to import largely of this commodity; notwithstanding the ad- 
vantages of a 50 cents per gallon protective duty, of a 22 cents per 
gallon transcontinental freight, and of freedom from any fiscal restric- 
tions as to trade operating as a further protection. 

The present total area of olive groves in California was estimated in 
1918 by the State department pf aicut sgua to 31,023 acres,. of 
which only 2 obs were bearing t and 12,222 had not come yet into 
bearing. e yield in 1919 was 14,000 tons of olives. It is estimated 
that with the entire 31,023 acres yielding. their full capacity the total 
would not exceed 24,000 tons, an output, however, which will require 
maay years before it can be reached. As it takes about 1 ton of olives 

yield 40 gallons of olive oil, California could not 8 hope to 
produce in any one year more than 960,000 gallons of olive oil. 

We have shown that the importation last year was over 
6,500,000 gallons. 

This represents only 114 22 cent of the total annual consumption of 
olive oil in this country, which is es ted, according to the importa- 
for calendar year 1919, at about 8,302,000 ns. But, as a 
matter of fact, less than one-half of the California olive crop is pressed. 
into olive oil, the balance bein; into tins and otherwise pre- 

red. E. F. Weodward, a fornia. olive er and authority on 
Pris subject, estimated the California olive-oil crop in 1908 at about 
850,000 gallons, and it can not have 9 increased since then. 

ew the olive-oil importa- 


ublic 


Developments of recent years cause us to 
tion from another angle. It is coming more and more to be imported 
as a raw material entering into and developing industry in this coun- 
try. In the past few years. packers of fish—especially tuna and sar- 
dines—have used vast quantities of olive oil in their packing, This is 
practically a new industry eer? o> since the war, and increased cost 
of olive oil would greatly retard if not destroy it. 

Mr. President, the facts About olive oil are very simple, and 
I almost feel like apologizing to the Senate for taking so much 
time, Here is a food product. Our people demand that we im- 
port it in very large quantities; Only a small fraction of our 
consumption is or can be produced in America. Are we pre- 
pared—are we ready—to double the tax upon this food product 
in view of the fact that we must go to foreign markets to sup- 
ply the demands of our people? Are we. determined to propose 
an additional burden of $2,000,000 on the consumers of olive oll 
in this country for the benefit of a few persons in the southern 
part of the State of California who are engaged in the business 
of raising olives? 

I think we should stop and seriously consider the tremendous 
tax upon the consuming public which we are piling up here 
item after item. Before we get through with the bill we will be 
placing a tax on the consumers of America between three and 
five billion dollars per annum. I can not understand why the 
floodgates have been opened so wide, why we are protecting 
every industry that can produce anything in America and can 
show that it costs more to produce here than upon the other 
side of the Atlantic. 5 

I ask again, what is the purpose of a free list except to ad- 
mit free of duty into this country the commodities which our 
people need and which we are unable to produce in any sub- 
stantial quantity in our own country? If this ig not one of 
the items that ought to go on the free list I do not know of 
any item that ought to go on that list. I say that reluctantly, 
because I appreciate the development of this industry which 
has been attempted in the State of California, und I feel that 
reasonable encouragement. ought to be given to those engaged 
in it; but the fact-is that olive oil and olives do not reach even 
the Atlantic seaboard from California, and in the East we are 
totally dependent upon the foreign supply. 

Mr. POMERENE and Mr. McCUMBER addressed the Chair. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield first to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I wish to ask a question, 
but before I ask the question I wish to make a brief statement 
as a.basis for the question. 

In 1890, when McKinley: was chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee in the House of Representatives and sugar 
was placed ‘upon the free list, in his district, which is the dis- 
trict in which I live, one of the most telling arguments which 
he made in favor of that law and which appealed yery strongly 
to the people was that in placing sugar and certain other 
articles on the free list the law had made the breakfast table 
of the working man free from tax. 

Now; under the leadership of the distinguished chairman of 
the Finance Committee, the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 


1922. 


McCumsBer], supported, no doubt, by the other Republican mem- 
bers of that committee, it is proposed to double the tax on olive 
oil, which is used on many tables, not of Italians alone, but of 
Americans everywhere. If in 1890 it were a virtue to place the 
breakfast table on the free list, how can we in this day justify 
the doubling of the tax on the breakfast table? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
California. 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. POME- 
RENE], in my judgment, should have added that former Presi- 
dent McKinley, in reporting the bill which bears his name and 
which placed sugar on the free list, substituted a bounty in lieu 
of a tariff on sugar. Perhaps it ought also to be added that 
then Representative McKenna, now Mr. Justice McKenna, of 
the Supreme Court, filed a dissenting report, in which he argued 
against the proposed change, contending that it was a mistake 
to take the tariff off sugar and to place sugar upon the free list, 
and in substitution provide for a bounty on American-produced 
sugar. I think it ought to be added, and I venture to add, that 
the views of then Representative, now Mr. Justice, McKenna 
were demonstrated to be economically sound. 

I venture to say further, in response to the thought thrown 
out by the Senator from Ohio, that the placing in this instance 
of a tariff duty upon imported olive oil is not a tax. If the 
Senator from Massachusetts will permit me, I desire to ask him 
a question. He has spoken of the added burden to the Ameri- 
can consumer by the imposition of a “ tax” on olive oil. 

I will ask the Senator, assuming all his statements to be 
sound and accurate, whether he has calculated and is able to 
advise us how much that tax would be per capita? I antici- 
pate his answer, but I say that the calculation shows that it 
would not exceed 4 cents per capita. Assuming all that the 
learned Senator from Massachusetts has said to be true, assum- 
ing that the imposition of the duty will bring about an added 
price to the consumer of olive oil in America, it would result 
in the imposition of a tax of only 4 cents per capita. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, that is very 
enlightening. If the expenditure of 4 cents per capita is to 
result from the tax on olive oil, I ask, what will be the total 
figures when we get through with the pending bill and are able 
to calculate what the tax per capita is going to be on woolen 
clothing, cotton goods, hosiery, silks, metals, boots and shoes, 
flour and wheat, and all the other food products and necessities 
of life which it will be essential for the American people to 
purchase? I am thankful to the Senator from California for 
the information that the tax per capita on the American public 
for olive oil alone—the little item of olive ofl—will be 4 cents. 

Mr, POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. It might be enlightening also if the Sen- 
ator from California would state to the Senate how much the 
olive producers in California are to be benefited by this tax of 
4 cents per capita on every man, woman, and child in the 
country, and whether in his philosophy it is a good thing to tax 
all of the number of people for the benefit of a negligible num- 
ber of those who may be engaged in the industry in southern 
nea ha blessed as they are with the best climate in God’s 
world. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, at the appropriate time 
I shall hope to make answer to those thoughts, I will observe 
now, however, that olives are produced in other sections of 
California; their production is not limited to southern Cali- 
fornia, but they are raised in what is termed northern Cali- 
forhia and in central California. However, let ine ask the 
Senator from Massachusetts a question. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I understand his philosophy to be that 
we ought not to impose a tariff duty upon an industry which 
now produces but a small percentage of the product consumed 
in America. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I claim it is not protection 
but extortion to put a tax upon commodities used by the Ameri- 
can people when the production in America is a very small per 
cent and is not likely, eyen with reasonable protection, to in- 
crease above a small percentage of the domestic consumption. 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. If that be sound, then I should like to 
ask the Senator, is it not a fact that we were at one time 
depending upon Europe for our tin plate and also, practically, 
for our glassware, and ig it not an historical fact that by im- 
posing adequate duties upon tin plate, for example, we have 
‘developed the great tin plate industry of America, which was 
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once an infant industry, with a very small percentage of pro- 
duction until it has grown to tremendous proportions? If that 
be so—and I venture to state that it is so—may we not assume 
that this so-called infant industry in California and Arizona 
will similarly grow if adequately protected? I should like the 
Senator in discussing this question to bear in mind, as I am 
sure the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Asuurst] has in mind, 
that the State of Arizona is perhaps as vitally interested in this 
item as is the State of California. : 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I am not one 
of those who believe that the prosperity and greatness of this 
country depends alone upon building up great industries. I 
know of industries that have become large, but which have 
resulted in bringing a blight to the communities in which they 
have been located and brought about unfortunate conditions 
which were unknown before they were established. I know of 
industries which have paid such low wages—protected indus- 
tries, too—resulting in such poor conditions of living that it has 
been very evident that the workers and the masses of the 
people received no benefit from the protection accorded. 

In answer to the Senator from California, I think it is only 
fair to say that protection, in some instances, has helped Ameri- 
can industry. I am not one of those who are unalterably op- 
posed to protection, and I hope to be able to vote for some pro- 
tective items in this bill if they are defensible; but I want 
some scientific and accurate proof of what constitutes the dif- 
ference between the cost of the production of the protected 
article in America and its cost of production abroad. With 
such proof, I am willing to go as far as any Senator on this 
floor in giving some protection to such an industry if it can be 
shown that the commodity can be sold at a reasonable price to 
the American public and can be produced in sufficient quantity 
to take care of our domestic consumption. The trouble with 
the product now under consideration is that there is no evidence 
that the amount of olive oil being produced in this country is 
sufficient to take care of our consumption, and there is no like- 
lihood of the industry for years and years to come ever develop- 
ing to such an extent as to be able to take care of our consump- 
tion, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts, I will yield to the Senator, 
but I should like, first, to ask him a question. I should like to 
ask the chairman of the Finance Committee what information 
he has received since this bill was reported that has led him 
to-day on the floor to offer an amendment to the committee 
amendment raising the rate even above the rate proposed by the 
committee in the original draft of the bill? 

Mr. McCUMBER, I will answer that question, Mr. Presi- 
dent. by saying that upon a reconsideration of the matter the 
committee instructed me to report the amendment for a higher 
rate of duty because the majority of the committee thought 
that the rate which had first been proposed was not sufficiently 
protective. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. The one question necessitates another 
question that I shall have to ask the Senator, but I will first 
yield to him. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should like to ask the 
Senator if the Senate committee did not first report an amend- 
ment lowering the rate fixed in the House bill after hearing 
the evidence which was submitted to the committee, and if 
to-day the committee have not reported to the Senate a rete 
higher than the rate fixed in the House bill? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think that was the result, although 
there is very little difference, of course. Now, may I ask the 
Senator a question? The Senator has just asked a question, 
and even suggested that he might stand for a rate that would 
measure the difference between the cost of production at home 
and abroad. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; but 
other than that fact alone must be clearly proven. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If we can establish to the satisfaction of 
the Senator the fact that the duty proposed can not by any 
possibility be any higher than the difference between the cost 
of production at home and abroad, would he vote for the duty? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No, sir; I would not. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I thought not. Now 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I answer the question? 
Because I do not believe that we can extend protection to in- 
dustries that are producing only 1, 2, 3, or 5 per cent of the 
consumption. If we do, then let us do away with our free list 
and let us establish a protective rate upon every industry, no 
matter how trifling and how insignificant may be the produc- 
tion at home. 


circumstances 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Now, may I ask the Senator another 
question, first to ascertain whether I correctly understood him? 
If I did, he made the statement a short time ago that he 
favored giving encouragement to the producer of olive oil in 
the United States. Did I correctly understand the Senator? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not think the Senator 
did. I said I regretted to oppose the wishes of the producers 
of Olives in southern California, who. I knew, were making a 
hard effort and a serious effort to raise olives profitably:in that 
section of the:country. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then the Senator does not wish to be 
understood as favoring giving them any encouragement in pro- 
ducting olive oil? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. My study of the question has 
led me to the conclusion that it is impossible for them to pro- 
duce sufficient to take care of the home consumption, no matter 
what tariff rates you fix, and that in 5 or 10 years from now the 
Situation will be the same as it is now; we will have to go to 
foreign markets and import olive oil; that we are simply put- 
ting upon the American people a tax that will not be of benefit to 
the people of California; that their market is on the west 
coast anyway, and that they are not. now producing enough to 
take care of the consumption in that section of the country. 

Mr. McCUMBER. ‘Even the Democratic tariff is for revenue 
purposes, and I do not know of any ‘time in the history of the 
country when we needed revenue worse than we need it to-day, 
and we have to get it from a great many different ‘sources to 
meet the requirements of the Government. I think olive oil is 
more or less of a luxury. It may be that-some do not consider 
it as such, but I think if any food product could bear a duty 
without great oppression it would be olive oil, and it would bring 
a very considerable amount of revenue to the Government, and 
I think it would, incidentally at least, afford some protection 
and give the encouragement which I think the olive grower 
ought to have. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is this over 100 per,cent 
duty increase fixed for the purpose of revenue and not protec- 


tion? 

Mr. McCUMBER, I have stated that I think it will afford 
incidental protection. I think it will afford some protection, 
at least enough to encourage the industry in the United States, 
and it will give us between two and a half and three million 
dollars for the Treasury. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Massachusetts permit me to ask the Senator from North Da- 
kota a coupte of questions? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is it a fact that we produce in this coun- 
try only 3 per cent of the olive oil consumed here? 

Mr, MeCUMBER. I think that is about right. I am in- 
formed by the expert that that is about right. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, And is it a fact that for 37 years we 
have had a protective tariff on olive oil? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is not that a sufficient evidence that its 
development can not be promoted by a tariff; that it is a mat- 
ter of climate and situation? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then in those 37 years we have derived 
considerable revenue, have we not? We have received a good 
revenue right along. t 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. ‘I am asking the Senator whether there 
is any earthly hope of building up that industry by levying this 
tax on poor people? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Why, Mr. President, we levy the taxes 
upon the rich people as well as the poor, or anybody else that 
consumes this article. All I say is that, like everything else, we 
all pay our part of the duty ‘according to our consumption if 
it is added to the price, and I think it is worth while to put 
that much into the Treasury every year, even though it did not 
operate as a protection at all. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. We need not worry about the rich people. 
They can buy olive oil as a luxury for their salads and use it. 

Mr. McCUMBER.. Oh, yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But the fact is that it is a serious bur- 
den on the millions of Italians who live in our big cities and 
who use olive oil in the place of butter, and it is they who 
are making the complaint. They are the ones who are com- 
plaining. This tax is a heavy burden upon them, and you are 
putting it upon them not with any possible hope of building 
up an industry, because you admit you only have an industry. 
which supplies 3 per cent of the consumption, although it has 
been under a protective tariff for 87 years. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, no, Mr. President; I do not agree 
with the Senator. I do not think it is a burden upon the mil- 
lions of Italian people, or Americans of Italian birth, in the 


United States to glve them a system which will allow them to 

earn from four to ten dollars a day in this country as against 

50 cents a day in their home country, if we impose a little tax 

mt olive oll that may amount to a penny a day difference to 
em. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I am going to 
close by calling attention once more to the rates upon olive oil 
in the Underwood bill, in the House bill, in the first Senate 
amendment, and in the second Senate amendment. 

The tariff rate on olive oil—less than 44 pounds—in the Under- 
wood bill was at 30 cents per gallon; under the House bill, 73 
cents a pound, equivalent to 57 cents per gallon; under the 
original committee amendment, 50 cents per gallon. The com- 
mittee now proposes to fix the duty at 60 cents per gallon, being 
an increase from 30 cents per gallon, as ‘fixed in the Underwood 
bill, to 60 cents per gallon. 

On olive oil in containers of more than 44 pounds the rate 
in the Underwood bill was 20 cents per gallon; in the House 
bill, 63 cents per pound, equivalent to 49 cents per gallon. The 
first amendment offered by the Senate committee was 40 cents per 
gallon. The second amendment, that is now before the Senate, is 
50 cents per gallon, amounting to an increase of over 100 per cent 
in the tariff rate over that fixed by the Underwood Act of 1913. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that annexed to my 
remarks may be the table of imports which I read in part. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it will be 
80 ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Commodity, olive ofl, edible. 


(Rate of duty— Underwood Act, 20 cents per gallon in bulk; emergency 
tarif act, 40 cents per gallon in bulk.) 


GENERAL IMPORTS. 


Quantity (gallons). 


4, 078, 811 


The cy act is applicable to the edible olive oll only, by a ruling of the 
customs division of the Treasury. 

2 The emergency tariff act became effective May , 1921. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr, President 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, before proceeding with this 
I want to put in the Rxconb just one little statement as to 
what this means. 

Taking the first nine months ef 1021, and the import prices, 
it will be seen that the duty of 50 cents per, gallon is equivalent 
to 28 per cent ad valorem duty, and that the duty ef 60 cents 
per gallon is equivalent to 25 per cent ad valorem; so in either 
case it is a small ad valorem duty. 

Mr. JOHNSON obtained the floor, 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, if the Senator from Cali- 
fornia will permit me, I should like to propound an inquiry to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Gəli- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield for a query to the Senator From 
Arizona. 3 

Mr. ASHURST. Will the Senator be kind enough to restate 
the item as it appeared in the Underwood Simmons bill? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Olive oil less than 44 pounds 
per container was 30 cents per gallon. Olive oil more than 44 
pounds per container was 20 cents per gallon. 

Mr. ASHURST. That is, the maximum was 30 cents per 
gallon and the minimum was.20 cents per gallon? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; and the amendment 
which I have offered, which will be voted upon directly, pro- 
poses to fix the tax the same as in the Underwood law. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from California or the Senator from Massachusetts if 
this article was included in the-emergency tariff act? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Certainly. I will explain those rates, if 
the Senator will permit me. That is one of the things I de- 


‘sire to do. 
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Mr. ASHURST. That may determine the course of some of 
us on this side. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I should be very glad to have the rate in 
the emergency act stated, 

Mr. JOHNSON. The rates that are suggested by the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee to-day ought not to frighten the 
Senate at all, because when the emergency tariff bill was pend- 
ing here I offered rates of 70 and 60 cents, higher than these 
that are here offered, and the Senate accepted the rates, and 
70 and 60 went into the emergency tariff bill. They were sub- 
sequently reduced, it is true, in the conference; but upon the 
floor of the Senate when the bill was pending here I offered 
the amendment of 70 and 60. The late Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Penrose, the then chairman of the Finance Oom- 
mittee, and the committee itself, accepted the amendment, and 
the Senate accepted it. It went into the bill, and subsequently 
was reduced in conference, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. Admitting that that is so, does it not 
demonstrate conclusively the persuasive powers of the Senator 
from California, rather than the merits of the case? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Oh, no; it demonstrates conclusively that 
the Senate sat still while those rates were put into a bill; and 
if there is ever such a thing as an estoppel here it ought to be 
applied now, it seems to me, to the Senator from Ohio and the 
Senator from Massachusetts, because if it is such a wicked 
thing to have 60 and 50 the rates, it could not have been any 
less wicked to have had 70 and 60 a year ago, when the emer- 
gency bill was before us, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator from Califor- 
nia is a great lawyer 

Mr. JOHNSON. Oh, do not seek to prove that by me, please, 

Mr, POMERENE. But I think he is extending the doctrine 
of estoppel entirely too far, 

Mr. JOHNSON. Perhaps that is so, sir. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. ASHURST. In the time of the Senator from California, 
I ask unanimotis consent to have read at the desk a telegraphic 
dispatch I have just received from the Chamber of Commerce 
of Phoenix, Ariz., with the consent of the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSON, Yes; I yield. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection the Sec- 
retary will read as requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., May 15, 1922. 
Senator Henny F. ASHURST 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 


Arizona olive e pki pies ae support of Johnson amendment 
asking rate of 5 gallon on olive oll, as being abso- 
lutel 3 to 5 of olive industry in Arizona and Cali- 
forn Please advise. 
Haney Wien, 
Beoretary Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. McOUMBER. I do not know whether the Secretary read 
that loud enough to be heard on the other side or not. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The fact of the matter is that there is a 
unanimity of sentiment not only in Arizona but in California 
upon these rates, and they are asked because they are deemed 
essential by those who are engaged in olive culture to-day. 

Mr. President, with just a general observation I will pro- 
ceed to the figures. 

The arguments on the other side are the same arguments 
always made whenever there is a protective measure proposed. 
We hear exactly the same thing said; and although said ex- 
ceedingly well to-day and very eloquently by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Wars], nevertheless it has been no dif- 
ferent during the entire time that I have been connected at 
all with polities, or have listened at all to the various utterances 
of different individuals upon the various sides. 

On the other hand, there is a determined effort being made to 
conserve, to foster, to protect, if you will, those industries in 
which our people are engaged, On the other hand, the argu- 
ment is invariably advanced that nurturing, fostering, and 
protecting that in which our people are engaged will of neces- 
sity put some burden on the rest who are not engaged in the 
3 occupation, and thus tax many for the benefit of the 
ew. 

Such an argument, it seems to me, in a case like the one now 
before us is of no weight whatever, for if it is the duty of a 
nation to cénserye its soil, if it is the duty of a nation to pro- 
duce that upon which a nation should live, if it is the duty of a 
country which looks out for its own to take care of its own, 


protection of such a culture as olive culture ought to be had, 
and is justified not only by a partisan doctrine upon this side 
of the Chamber but is justified by every rational and economic 
3 for the upbuilding of a nation and the prosperity of its 
people. 

So, Mr. President, I insist that in a matter of this sort, 
though it be quite true that but 5 per cent of the consumption 
of olive oil in the Nation be represented by Arizona and Cali- 
fornia, nevertheless, if we can conserve, without undue injury 
to the rest of our people, that 5 per cent production, and if we 
can foster those who are engaged in that 5 per cent production, 
it is our duty—our bounden duty—to do so, just exactly as we 
would conserve and foster citizenship in any other direction 
for the protection of our country, economically and otherwise, 
in the days that are to come. 

I make no apologies, therefore, for asking a duty upon olive 
oil of the Finance Committee and of the Senate. I believe it is 
essential for the benefit of many thousands of people in Arizona 
and California who are engaged in this occupation. 

I believe it is an essential, sir, for the conservation of the 
soil of the two States, too, and that there is nothing unjust, 
nothing unfair, nothing that is burdensome to the rest of our 
people, when we accord to these thousands, who have given 
their all for the production of something which before we did 
not possess, a measure of protection which may enable them 
to produce and to live. 

So, sir, with these general observations, in which, I repeat, 
I make no apology for a duty such as is asked here, I pro- 
ceed to consider the figures which are presented and to justify 
them as well. 

Whom will we care for? I would have exactly the same 
affection for our Italian fellow citizens that the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts evinces. I would have for them 
the same care that our Democratic brethren express when they 
come to a subject of this character. But, sir, I would have as 
well a care and an affection for the man who has given 10 
years of his life and all he possesses to have an olive grove 
in Arizona or in California, and to make that olive grow, if 
he can, produce, and I would first give him the right to live 
as an American ought to live, under the ægis of protection of 
the Republican Party, aid under the righteous fostering care 
of the Nation of which he is a part. 

I would care, of course, for your cities, for your towns, for 
your individuals who deal in this staple, if you call it such. 
I would care for them in every way you may suggest, just as 
the Senator from Massachusetts would, but in caring for them 
do not forget, sir, that even though it be but 5 per cent there 
are those who have devoted themselves and their all in a 
hazardous undertaking, in production that has been enchuraged 
by the Government and the States themselves, and who are 
entitled, in their stress now, to consideration and to some 
measure of protection in a tariff bill. 

Under the emergency law they were given some protection. 
Under the bill which came from the House the rate, you will 
observe, was 7} cents per pound for olive oil in certain con- 
tainers, first, and then for. olive oil not specially provided for, 
6} cents per pound. 

The Finance Committee apparently transmuted the mode of 
computation. The computation I made under what is termed 
the Fordney bill, the House text, would make the duty levied by 
that bill, in the first portion thereof, in containers weighing 
less than 44 pounds, 56.7 cents, and in bulk—that is, the olive 
oil not specially provided for—64 cents per pound would be 
49.1 cents. 

What the Senate committee proposes now is 60 per cent, an 
increase of 8.3 cents over the Fordney bill, and 50 cents in the 
second bracket, which is an increase of eighty-six hundredths of 
1 cent alone. Those are the only increases the Finance Com- 
mittee has made by this amendment. They amount to little or 
naught, so far as that is concerned, and they have made them, [ 
assume, in round figures rather than in the figures which were 
given to us in the computation had in the original Fordney bill. 

What does it cost us in the State of California and in the 
State of Arizona to produce a gallon of olive oil? I have the 
statistics before me, and the present factory cost of producing 
olive oil is $2.10 per gallon. This does not include any profit to 
growers or manufacturers or any transportation cost to eastern 
markets, It is 62 cents per gallon more than the present laid- 
down price of the imported oil at New York. With the 60-cent 
and the 50-cent rates that are asked added to the $1.48 declared 
value of the imported oil—I am speaking of declared value at 
the customhouse now, not the prices at which it sells—added 
to the $148 declared value of the imported oil, as the same is 
landed in New York, we have a rate which gives us a bare 
chance to exist, that and nothing more, 
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How are we trying to exist? Do Senators realize the condi- 
tions under which we labor in the West in this olive-oil busi- 
ness? It was not, indeed, a business originally which we de- 
signed as a great undertaking. \ Gradually it has grown, and 
from the olive crop in the State of California and in the State 
of Arizona we have developed an edible olive, with which you 
all are familiar. The black olive which you have upon your 
table every night is a product of the West. This is something 
valuable to us, of course, but, unfortunately, in order that you 
may have a merchantable article, this black olive, the ripe olive 
which you use in your luncheons and at your dinner parties, 
must measure nine-sixteenths inch in diameter, and, unfor- 
tunately, that requirement of a measurement of nine-sixteenths 
in diameter results in the rejection of practically 50 per cent 
of the merchantable part of our crops. Of course, raising crops 
as they do under the adverse circumstances of high wages in 
the West, and throughout the country to-day, half of the crop 
can not be thrown aside because not merchantable, and still the 
whole be profitable. So the other half of the crop has been put 
into olive oil, in order that the individual who owns the olive 
grove may live; that he, an American, with his wife and chil- 
dren, may just exist, under the ruinous conditions which have 
obtained in the past few years, and it is because he asks a mere 
existence for himself and his family that this duty is sought in 
this particular matter, and I thank the Finance Committee for 
extending to those people the aid, which is very, very necessary. 

Certain circumstances have arisen in the last year or two, to 
which I do not care to advert, which haye been most unfor- 
tunate to the olive industry. They have made the pathway 
much more difficult than ordinarily it would have been. These 
unfortunate circumstances are yet existent, and they must be 
relieved, or these people, engaged as they are in one of the most 
beautiful cultures that there is from the soil, must perish, and 
all their groves must go. It is that they should not go, that 
they may live as Americans, and that their families may live, 
just as your urban residents live upon their daily wage, which 
is now equal, possibly, to their needs, that we are asking what 
the gentlemen on the other side designate an extortionate tariff. 

There are now 40,178 acres of olive trees in Arizona and in 
California. The production comes close to 20,000 tons per 
annum. Invested in the industry are some $30,000,000. There 
are many thousands of people employed in manufacturing and 
in growing this product, and those who do not own the groves, 
but work in them or in the making of oil, are paid living wages 
by those who do own the groves. 

Compare what is paid abroad to those who raise olives there 
to what we pay in the West to those who raise olives in our 
own country. Let me say in passing that the olive oil that is 
made in our State has won prizes in expositions, and in the 
testimony before the Ways and Means Committee in the tariff 
hearings that oil was pronounced by experts to be equal to and 
better than that which has been imported. 

Let me say, moreover, that that which we make in the West 
is made in sanitary fashion, something which can not be said 
for much of that which is imported; and made, as it is, in 
sanitary fashion, made by Americans, men and women, out 
there, they are entitled to come to the Congress, even though 
they be but a small fraction of all our people, and ask for 
relief. 

The labor cost of producing olives in the Mediterranean 
countries previous to the war was exceedingly low. It has 
increased somewhat since the war. Let us see what these labor 
costs are, and in reading them I am reading from reports of 
American consuls. At Valencia, Spain, first, for instance, the 
highest rate paid was 77 cents in 1919. 

In the Spanish olive factories, where mostly men are em- 
ployed, the daily wages paid during the various years I have 
before me was pitifully small, and the highest was that paid 
in 1919, a wage of $1.16. 

In the Catania district, in Italy, before the war, men workers 
in the olive industry received substantially 58 cents per day, 
and women were paid 29 cents per day. In October, 1919, 
those wages had advanced, for male workers, to $1.35 a day, 
and for female employees to from 77 to 96 cents, 

In the district of Nice, in France, producing considerable 
quantities of olive oil for export in normal times, the same low 
scale of wages obtained as in Spain and in Italy. 

During this period, 1914 to 1919, the labor cost of producing 
olives in California and Arizona kept pace with the increase in 
the cost of commodities and labor all over the land. Skilled 
male workers in the factories received originally $3 per day. 
Wemen workers in the factories were paid from $10 to $12 
per week, but in 1919 orchard workers were paid $3.50 to $4 
per day, skilled help in factories $4.50 to $5.50 per day, and 
the wages of women factory employees, under the minimum 
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wage law of California, were established at $16.50 minimum 
for a week of 48 hours. 

Compare these wages paid Americans in the olive industry 
with the wages paid abroad for that which you get in an in- 
sanitary condition oftentimes in your importations. 

There is a great disparity against us in freight rates, and 
that is one of the things the Congress of the United States must 
some time undertake to solve. I do not know its solution, I 
confess, but it is unjust and unfair that we can not ship 
across the continent here; we can not ship in any fashion to 
our markets in the East or even in the Middle West at any 
price such as those who are competitors ship clear across the 
Atlantic Ocean. It is unfair and unjust that this should be so, 
and relief finally ought to be accorded our own shippers. 

In the matter of freight rates we are at a distinct dis- 
advantage. From figures showing conditions in the latter part 
of 1919 it is demonstrated that the average cost, including 
the items of expense of transporting a gallon of olive oil from 
the factory in Spain to New York, was about 5.04 cents. Previ- 
ous to the war it cost but 2.2 cents per gallon to transport oil 
from Messina, Italy, to New York. The total cost in 1919 of 
shipping olive oil from Nice to New York, including transfer 
at Marseille, was practically 8 cents a gallon in 1914, and the 
total freight charges for transporting olive oil from Nice to 
New York was approximately 4.3 cents per gallon. It costs 
us to ship olive oil from California to New York or Chicago, 
under present rates, in carload lots, $1.665 per hundred pounds, 
and this expressed in terms of gallons represents a cost per 
gallon of 15.16 cents. 

Thus we see we are at a disadvantage in every way. We 
first culture our ground more highly than they do abroad. 
Next we employ our labor at five, six, and seven times as much 
as they pay abroad for theirs. Next we use only the best of the 
olives which we grow in making our olive oil. Then we are 
penalized in finding our market, and we are forced to pay 
three times as much really to find the market of our own 
country as our foreign competitors pay to find that market and 
to beat down our prices. 

Now do not worry, my friends, as I said a little while ago 
when talking about citric acid, about the price that will be 
charged hereafter. The only thing that will result in the 
matter of prices from giving this protection will be that those 
who have made the importations from foreign countries hereto- 
fore will make a little less money and Americans who are 
engaged in this occupation in California and in Arizona will be 
enabled to live and to live as Americans. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the argument of the able Senator 
from California, if I understood the last few sentences of it 
which I was privileged to hear, is a refutation of the conten- 
tion so earnestly and eloquently made by Republicans that the 
tariff is for the benefit of the American producer. I have under- 
stood, and it has been conceded repeatedly, that the tariff is im- 
posed for the purpose of augmenting the price of the domestic 
product. There can be no purpose for the tariff other than to 


increase the price of the domestic product in the domestic 


market. We may disguise and camonflage as much as we will 
the issue before us in this item and in various other items in 
the bill, but when we get down to the facts, when we get down 
to bedrock and strip away all of the false issues, the question 
is, Shall we increase the price to the domestic consumer of the 
domestic product as well as that which shall be imported, if 
any is imported? Shall we increase the burden upon the 
American consumer through the utilization of the taxing power 
of the Government? 

Mr. President, this bill in the aggregate increases the rates 
above the Payne-Aldrich law from 100 or 150 per cent to 400, 
500, and 600 per cent. It increases the rates above the Under- 
wood law in many instances 200, 300, 400, 500, 600, 700, 800 
per cent. I called attention the other day to the items of butyl 
alcohol and ethyl alcohol, the tariff upon which was increased 
by the rate fixed in the bill 1,100 per cent. That was for the 
purpose of looking after the State of Indiana. Indiana was 
interested in the manufacture of butyl alcohol and therefore 
we must add a tax here which increases the rate above the 
Payne-Aldrich law 1,100 per cent. The House had raised it 
2,300 per cent, but that was too strong for the Senate committee, 
and they cut it down to 1,100 per cent. 

If we were to take up the bill from the beginning and go 
through it to the end, comparing the schedules in the Payne- 
Aldrich law and the Underwood law with those found in the 
House bill and those found in the Senate committee bill, and 
go before the people and tell them of the increases upon each 
of the items, we would not only surprise ourselves, but we would 
astound the people, and their astonishment in the end would 
culminate in resentment, in anger, and finally in a repudiation 
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of the iniquitous, inequitable measure which to-day is receiv- 
ing the approval of the Republicans in this body. 

I bave had occasion to say to-day, and I repeat, if I may be 
pardened, that if we are to give bounties and largess to any 
class of people let us give them to the agriculturists and the 
horticulturists. If we are to use the power of the Government 
for the purpose of putting money into the pockets of the people 
by raising the prices of their commodities, I can find no com- 
plaint if we put the money into the pockets of the farmers and 
the agriculturists. They do something undoubtedly. They are 
the builders. We have laborare est orare—labor is worshiped— 
and it is the farmer, the horticulturist, the live-stock grower, 
those who build and toil, who transform the desert until it 
becomes beauteous as the rose—it is they upon whose shoulders 
rest very largely our entire social and political institutions. 

But after all, let us inquire a moment, is it just and is it 
right? Is that the purpose of the Government? May we use 
it as an instrumentality to put money into the pocket of any 
man? Is that why governments are instituted? We give the 
power to the Government to tax, to raise sufficient money for the 
Government, which must be economically administered. As a 
fact, it is not economically administered; it is extravagantly 
administered, even though our friend General Dawes and the 
President point with glee to the great savings alleged to have 
been made under the Budget system. Some time when we have 
a little time to analyze the statement of the President and of 
General Dawes we will see that it is just a myth. It is not en- 
titled to the dignity of being called camouflage. It is so tenure- 
less and so absurd that anyone can see that it is 

But to return, Is that the purpose of government? Is it the 
purpose of government to tax A, B, and C to put money into 
the pockets of D? May we tax consumers of the United States 
to put money into the pockets of those who raise lemons or 
oranges or anything else? That is not the function of govern- 
ment. It is a prostitution of the power of the Government to 
utilize its strong arm for that purpose. 

Olives were primarily raised in California to be used as* 
a relish upon the table. Olive oil has grown as sort of an- 
cillary to the primary and fundamental purpose of the indus- 
try. Now, we propose to seize that ancillary purpose, or use 
it as an excuse for making that a profitable venture, not only 
profitable but highly profitable, sort of supplementing the main 
purpose for which olives are grown. We will no doubt do that. 
No doubt we will add to the bill the enormous rate which has 
been suggested by the committee. The committee after due 
deliberation made a recommendation—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The first recommendation of 
the committee was the rate named in the emergency tariff 
law. 

Mr. KING. Forty cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Forty and fifty cents. They 
have now offered to substitute 50 and 60 cents, which, I think, 
are the highest rates ever imposed upon olive oil. 

Mr. KING. The committee, as I was about to suggest, after 
due consideration reported the bill, since which time pressure 
has undoubtedly been brought. I have received a number of 
telegrams to-day from California from some of my friends, 
conjuring me to vote for this rate. I have no doubt other 
Senators have received telegrams conjuring them to support 
the rate. I ask Senators what the result will be if we impose 
these high rates upon everything? Are we to use this power 
which we possess, the taxing power, for the purpose of keep- 
ing out all importations, in order that the domestic producer 
may swell the price of his product te such levels as will suit 
his greed and his avarice? 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WaLsu! pointed ont 
the large number of people who consume this product. Five 
per cent has been the amount of the domestic product. When 
there is only a 5 per cent domestic product, we are to tax the 
American people upon the 95 per cent which may be imported, 
swelling the price of that product in order to protect the 5 per 
cent domestic production. I protest against this policy of leg- 
islation, against the injustice which results. If it were only 
olives, we could pass it by and assent to it, but that is only one 
out of thousands of articles. 

If this enormous rate of duty be given to olives, then a simi- 
larly high rate must be given to peanuts; it must be given to 
cutch; it must be given to a thousand other articles that are 
produced in the United States. There is no end to the list. 
Finally, we shall, by this policy, have built up an impenetrable 
wall against which the waves of trade and commerce from 
abroad will beat in vain; we shall have built a wall which will 
prevent imports; we shall have built a wall which will prevent 
exports. 


My good friend from Idaho [Mr. Boran] to-day, with a vision 
which the troglodytes on the other side of the Chamber do not 
possess, could see that we must have foreign trade and com- 
merece. We must have Germany as a buyer; Germany which be- 
fore the World War bought more than $600,000,000 or $700,000,000 
of our products, but last year was only able to buy $88,000,000 
worth of our products. We must also have Russia as a buyer 
and Great Britain as a buyer and Canada as a buyer and 
Spain and other nations as buyers, or, Mr. President, our pros- 
perity will be ended. We can not ship abroad unless we im- 


port. : 

Within a few weeks we are told it is to be the policy of the 
administration to drive through the legislative branches of the 
Government a bill to pay bounties, largesses, to our shipping 
industry. We are to have ship subsidies. Our ships now are 
rotting or becoming obsolescent; they are tied up to the 
wharves, because we have no foreign trade or commerce, or, at 
least, that trade is limited and restricted; and yet we are to 
appropriate from $35,000,000 to $40,000,000 or $50,000,000 a 
year as a subsidy for our ships, when we have nothing to ship 
abroad. Of course, our exports will diminish if we cut off im- 
ports. If we have no foreign trade, the $4,000,000,000 which 
we have spent for our ships will, in part, be wasted and the 
subsidy which we shall appropriate every year will also be 
wasted. That, however, is the reactionary, troglodytic policy 
of our Republican friends to-day. 

We are to live to ourselves and by ourselves and for ourselves, 
and the Lord may take care of the rest of the world. We are 
not a part of the world; we are cut out,carved out of the world, 
separated from it. We shall have no trade with Germany, no 
trade with Great Britain, no trade with any other nation. We 
are going to build up prices so high that the American people 
themselves in the end will be the victims of the extortions 
which will be practiced by those whom they have elevated to the 
positions where they may extort from the people. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wits in the chair). The 
question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Massachusetts to the amendment reported by the committee, 
as modified. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask for the yeas and nays 
upon the amendment to the committee amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, before a vote is 
taken on the amendment I wish to say just a word. I have no 
doubt that the cost of producing olive oil in the countries of 
southern Europe, in Italy, France, and Spain, is less than the 
cost of producing it in southern California. I think that propo- 
sition was quite clearly demonstrated by the senior Senator 
from California [Mr. JoHnson] from the record., If that were 
all that it were necessary to establish in order to justify the 
rate for which he asks, it seems to me that there could be no 
resisting the conclusion which he seeks to have everybody draw. 
I have the very kindest feeling toward the people of southern 
California, with whom I have many very pleasant associations. 
They have a delightful climate there and a magnificent soil, 
wherever they can get water, and water is necessary for the 
purpose of irrigation and for the production of olive oil. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Will the Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I merely want to correct an impression 
which seems to be prevalent concerning the production of olives, 
although my colleague [Mr. SHORTRIDGE], I think, corrected it 
once to-day. In northern California there are beautiful olive 
groves, just as there are beautiful olive groves in southern 
California. The section with which the Senator from Montana 
probably is familiar, about Oroville, has olive groves that are 
second to none, probably, in the world, and are quite equal to 
those in the southern part of the State. Then in the State of 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Asuvuxrst] olives are cultivated, 
though, perhaps, in a small way. I merely desired to correct 
the Senator’s geography. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It does not affect the matter of my 
argument at all. I myself have seen olive trees growing in 
northern California as well as in southern California. I was 
not aware, however, that the culture was pursued as an in- 
dustry, to a very great extent, in the northern section of the 
State; but that is neither here nor there. The point is that 
in California there is a long season, and the people there have 
advantages over the people of my State which are so obvious as 
to make it quite unnecessary to dwell upon them. 

In Montana we cultivate what is known as 90-day oats. It 
is called so because it matures within 90 days from the time 
it is planted. It is cultivated because the ordinary variety of 
oats not infrequently does not mature before the frost in the 
ensuing fall; that is to say, the agricultural season in the State 
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of Montana does not exceed 120 days—four months—at the 
outside, while in the State of California the growing season 
extends the whole year around. So we contend against a 
climate that is severe in winter and is excessively hot in many 
sections in the summer, 

Montana is in an arid or semiarid section, as is California. 
Here is a food commodity produced in the State of California 
which is being extensively consumed in my State, as it is 
throughout the Union. A few years ago it was used very 
sparingly by the people of the United States except by those 
of immediate foreign extraction. It was like green peppers in 
that respect. I visited the State of Florida some years ago and 
met very pleasantly a gentleman who was engaged in the 
production of green peppers, and who cultivated them very 
successfully. He told me that when he went into the business 
some ten years ago one carload of green peppers a year would 
be adequate to supply the Chicago market, but at that time it 
took 10 carloads a day to meet the demand, so rapidly had the 
taste for green peppers developed and the habit of consuming 
them upon the table. It is exactly the same way with olive oil. 

Now, conceding everything the Senator says, I ask him how I 
can justify myself to the people of my State, who are thus put 
at a disadvantage in the production of their products, as against 
the people of the State of California, in voting a tax of from 
50 to 60 cents a gallon upon olive oil, which they all consume, 
in the interest of and for the benefit of people engaged in the 
production of that commodity in the State of California? That 
is why I can not vote for the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Has the Senator asked me a question, and 
does he wish a reply? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am quite willing that the Senator 
should reply. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I thought perhaps it was an oratorical in- 
terrogation, and that no reply was desired, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should be very glad to hear any- 
thing the Senator can offer me by way of argument that I 
could advance to the people of my State for my vote in favor of 
the increase of the tax on olive oil. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Is there anything in the State from which 
the Senator comes upon which there is a duty? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There is. 

Mr. JOHNSON. What is it? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. We produce wool, which is on the 
dutiable list. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Does the Senator from Montana justify that 
duty? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; I do not. 

Mr. JOHNSON, The Senator does not justify it? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Does the Senator want any duties at all 
upon the products of the people of his State? i 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Wool and sugar, as I view it, are 
the only commodities on the dutiable list in which they are 
interested. Manganese is on the free list. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Is the Senator interested in a duty on it? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. On manganese? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes. É 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should not vote for it; no. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Do the people of the Senator’s State wish 
a duty on it? s 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should not think so. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Is there anything produced in the Senator’s 
State on which the people of the State wish to have a duty? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. Those who grow wool want 
a duty on wool, of course, and those who own sugar factories 
want a duty on sugar. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Are there any minerals in which the people 
of the Senator’s State are interested upon which they desire 
a duty? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
and tungsten. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator, then, in my opinion, is in a 
singularly disinterested position, and if I have not been able to 
make him see by what I have endeavored to present to-day 
that it is not only to the interest of the olive grower in Cali- 
fornia that he be permitted to live and continue his grove but 
that it is to the interest of the men and women who live in 
Montana and the men and women who live all over the United 
States, then I have spoken, of course, in vain, so far as he is 
concerned. However, there is this product of California and 
Arizona; there is another of Nevada, perhaps; another that 
affects Washington, Idaho, and Oregon; and there are other 
products that affect other States, all of which States are a 
part of one great Commonwealth—the United States. So it 
does not seem to me that it would be a reproach to the Senator 
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from the people of his State if his State, a member of this 
great Commonwealth, and its representatives should wish to 
see every other State prosper and the industries in which 
men and women have their all invested legitimately nurtured 
by a doctrine of protection such as is invoked here for that 
which comes from the soil. 

That is my answer to the Senator. If in his State there is 
manganese and manganese conflicts with the Steel Trust, then 
manganese ought to have a duty upon it. Am I correct in saying 
manganese is used in the manufacture of steel? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; that is where the contro- 
versy arises. 

Mr. JOHNSON. If there is such a controversy between the 
Steel Trust and the people of Montana, I justify myself with 
the people of the State of California by saying that I stand 
by the people of the State of Montana in protecting that which 
they have in order to enable them to live a little better, and 
if such a contest arises here I will be glad to aid the Senator 
from Montana, if he endeavors to make it, in every possible 
manner. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, the Senator merely 
says to me that we should vote for this heavy duty on olive 
oil because he will vote for a duty upon some of our products, 

Mr. JOHNSON. No, sir; I beg the Senator’s pardon; I have 
said nothing of the sort. 

Mr. WALSH of Moñtana. That is to say, that he proposes a 
trading arrangement, 

Mr. JOHNSON. Excuse me; I did not say that. I am say- 
ing that our country nrust be preserved economically as to those 
things which may be of value to it economically. There is 
nothing of greater value to a nation than that which comes 
from its soil. Olive oil is called a food product, and perhaps 
it is; but if it is a food product you can not do your country 
any more good than by nurturing that food product and haying 
it produced in such quantity here—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. We have been nurturing it for 40 
years. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Oh, no; not as the industry is to-day. If 
the Senator will go back 40 years in the history of olive cul- 
ture in the State of California, he will recall, just as I do, what 
its condition then was. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. My recollection of reading about 
the missions in California was that it was brought there some 
200 years ago. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Oh, yes; certainly; but does the Senator 
mean to say that they constituted great olive groves? Not at 
all. They are of recent origin; and the manufacture of olive oil 
in any quantity at all has been a matter of recent origin. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I merely wanted to ask the Sen- 
ator, in this reciprocity that he speaks of, just exactly how we 
get back anything out of the people of California? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Will the Senator pardon me? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have called attention to the fact 
that the people of my State must pay for this increased price 
of olive oil which the Senator seeks to establish by this duty. 
That goes to the producers of olive oil in California. I desire 
to know what we get back from the people of California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. You get that peculiarly enlightening thing 
that comes to Americans when they help America, That is one 
thing; but let me say to you what I said in closing: You are 
not going to pay, in reality, any very great sum in addition for 
your olive oil. You will find that that is the story all along 
the line. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me inquire of the Senator 
whether he does not expect that the price is going to approxi- 
mate the amount of the duty, together with the current price? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Why, it already does, practically. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; so that the duty measures 
approximately the increase in price? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Oh, of necessity in some respects that is so, 
of course; but it does not measure the whole price by any 
means, as you find from these various articles upon which duty 
rests. You found, you know, during the time that there has 
been a duty upon olive oil, before its production was of very 
great consequence, that notwithstanding the duty the price went 
down. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course; that was the case al- 
ways, depending upon the abundance or the relative scarcity, 
of the supply, the increase or decrease in the demand. Nat- 
urally, as the foreign price goes down, the domestic price must 
go with it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Oh, the fact of the matter is, the story of 
the whole thing is, the importer will make less. That has been 
the story of this sort of thing. It will be the story of this. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The foreigner pays the tax? 
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Mr. JOHNSON, No; the importer will make less, and there 
will be a market for the goods that come from our particular 
territory. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So that really what the Senator 
intends to tell me is that the people of my State will not be 
obliged to pay any more? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I doubt if they will pay very much more. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by.the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] 
to the amendment of the committee, as modified, on which the 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I simply want 
to say that I think this is the highest rate which we have yet 
been called upon to vote on in this bill, and I think the most 
unjustifiable, because of the absolute necessity of importing 
such a very large amount of the consumption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll, 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). 
nouncing my pair and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I trans- 
fer my general pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi 
{Mr. WIIIIAus!] to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Crow], and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. NEW. ‘Transferring my pair with the junior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKe iar] to the junior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER], I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. BALL. Has the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is advised that he 
has not voted. 

Mr. BALL. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Florida to the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD] 
and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. STERLING. ansferring my pair with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Smrra] to the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Harrerp], I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. LODGE (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a general pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr, UNDER- 
woop]. In his absence, I transfer that pair to the junior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER] and will allow my vote to 
stand. 

Mr. SIMMONS (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a pair with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITT- 
MAN] and will permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. HARRIS. I have a standing pair with the Senator 
from New York {Mr. CALDER] and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. GLASS. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM]. In his absence, I withhold 
my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DIAL, I have a pair with the Senator from Colorado 
IMr. Puirrs]. Being unable to secure a transfer, I am obliged 
to withhold my vote. 

Mr. ROBINSON (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have been informed that my pair, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND], is not present. I transfer my pair 
with him to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] and 
will let my vote stand. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have a pair with the junior Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS]. I understand that if he 
were present he would vote “nay.” I am unable to secure a 
transfer and therefore withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, 
I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr, JONES of Washington (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). Has the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr, Swanson] 
voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is advised that he 
has not yoted. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have a pair with that Sen- 
ator for the day. I transfer that pair to the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. CumMtns] and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] to the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Netson] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. CAMERON] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Watson]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TramMetr]; 

The junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] with the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY]; and 


Again ‘an- 


The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ence] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. 
The result was announced—yeas 15, nays 40, as follows: 


YEAS—15. 
Borah Jones, N. Mex. Overman Simmons 
Gerry ng Pomerene Walsh, Mass. 
Heflin La Follette Robinson Walsh, Mont. 
Hitchcock Myers Sheppard 
NAYS—40. 
Asburst Gooding McKinley Rawson 
Ball Hale McLean Shortridge 
Brandegee Johnson cNary Smoot 
Broussard Jones, Wash Moses Spencer 
Bursum Keyes yew Sterling 
Capper Ladd Newberry Townsend 
Curtis Lenroot Nicholson Wadsworth 
du ee cet Lodge Norbeck Watson, Ind. 
France McCormick Oddie Weller 
Frelinghugsen McCumber Page Willis 
NOT VOTING—41 
Calder Ernst Norris Stanle 
Cameron Fernald Owen Sutherland 
Caraway Fletcher Pe per Swanson 
Colt Glass Ph Trammell 
Crow Harreld Pit math Underwood 
Culberson Harris Poindexter Warren 
Cummins Harrison Ransdell Watson, Ga. 
Dial ellogg Reed Williams 
Dillingham Kendrick sunaa 
E McKellar mith 
Elkins Nelson Stanheld 


So the amendment of Mr. WatsH of Massachusetts to the 
amendment of the committee, as modified, was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. KING. I move to amend the committee amendment by 
striking out “60” and inserting in lieu thereof 50.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Reaptnc CLERK. On page 21, line 23, in lieu of the 
amount proposed by the committee, 60 cents, the Senator from 
Utah moves to insert “50 cents,” so as to read: 

Olive oil, weighing with the immediate container less than 44 pounds, 
50 cents per gallon. 

Mr. KING. That is the rate laid by the Committee on 
Finance as it was originally reported. It has been amended 
by the committee and raised to 60 cents per gallon. I will not 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What the Senator from Utah 
proposes was the rate named in the emergency tariff law. 

Mr. KING. Yes; as the Senator suggests, it is the rate in 
the emergency tariff law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts 
IMr. WALSH] to the committee amendment in line 24, which the 
Secretary will state. 

The READING CLERK. On page 21, line 24, in lieu of “50 cents 
per gallon,” proposed by the committee, insert “20 cents per 
gallon,” so as to read: 

Olive oil, not specially provided for, 20 cents per gallon, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. On the amendment to the 
amendment I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to eall the roll. 

Mr. BALL (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before with reference to my pair and its 
transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). I make the same an- 
nouncement as to my pair that I made on the former ballot 
and withhold my vote. 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the former vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER] to 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement regarding my pair and its trans- 
fer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called), I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UnpErwoop] to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER]. and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). Making the 
Same announcement as before, I vote nay.” 
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Mr. NEW (when bis name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the previous vote, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and transfer as on the pre- 
vious vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SurHer- 
LAND], which I transfer to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
SHIELDS], and vote *“ yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and its transfer as on the 
last vote, I vote “ yea.” È 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH] 
to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Rawson], I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. > 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cameron] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Watson]; 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ener] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owens]; and 

The junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] with the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr, Sranvey]. 

Mr. HARRISON (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
note that my pair, the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Exxtys], has not voted. I therefore withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 15, nays 38, as follows; 


YBAS——15. 
Borah Hitehcock Overman Simmons 
Gerry Jones, N. Mex. Pomerene Walsh, Mass. 
Harris King Robinson Walsh, Mont. 
Heflin La Follette Sheppard 
NATS—38. 
Ashurst Hale McKinley Shortridge 
Ball Harreld McLean Smoot 
Brandegee Johnson McNary Spencer 
Broussard Kendrick Moses Sterling 
Capper Keyes New Townsend 
Curtis Ladd je Wadsworth 
du Pont Lenroot Nicholson Weller 
France Lodge orb Willis 
Frelinghuysen McCormick Oddie 
Gooding McCumber P: 
NOT VOTING—43. 

Bursum Elkins Norris Stanfield 
Calder Ernst Owen Stanle, 
Cameron Fernald Pepper Sutherland 
Caraway Fletcher 1 ps wanson 
Colt Glass Pittman ‘Trammell 
Crow Harrison Poindexter Underwood 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Ransdell arren 
Cummins Ne Rawson Watson, Ga. 

al McKellar Reed Watson, Ind, 
Dillingham Myers Shields Williams 
Edge Nelson Smith 


So the amendment of Mr. Watsu of Massachusetts to the 
committee amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KING. There may be some upon the other side of the 
Chamber who think that this article ought to be protected, and 
that 20 cents per gallon was an inadequate protection. The 
committee, after a very full consideration, recommended 40 cents 
per gallon, a very, very high duty, but to-day we have upon their 
suggestion adopted 50 cents per gallon as the rate. I move to 
amend by striking out “50” and inserting “ 40,” so that it will 
read, in line 24, olive ofl, not specially provided for, 40 cents 
per gallon.” Any upon the other side who believe in very full 
protection ought to be gratified to have an opportunity to vote 
for the amendment which I tender. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I would like to go back now to page 21, 
line 17, where the amendment was passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment passed over. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 21, line 17, after the words 
“ castor oil,” strike out “43” and insert “3,” so as to read: 

Castor ofl, 3 cents per pound. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There are several items of oils, and I 
think my colleague desires to discuss this afternoon the whole 
paragraph which is before the Senate. 

THE TARIFF PROTECTION FOR AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS—-WHY TARIFF ON 
VEGETABLE OILS MAY FAIL, 

Mr. LADD. Mr. President, it would be folly to add, for ex- 
ample, a tariff on vegetable oils—say, on flax and linseed oil! 
and then permit the introduction into this country of other 
vegetable oils which could serve as displacement oils in the 
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manufacture of paints, varnishes, and for other purposes for 
which linseed oil is employed; that is, to tax linseed eil and 
then let in free soya-bean oil, lumbang oil, perilla oil, and so 
forth, would ultimately furnish little or no encouragement for 
the farmer te revive flax production. To protect corn oil, 
cottonseed oil, and peanut oil by high tariff would benefit no one 
but the manufacturer unless proper duty was placed against 
coconut or other oils so cheaply produced in Asiatic countries 
with the cheapest labor obtainable, since coconut oil is a replace- 
ment oil in milk substitutes, as butter substitutes, and for soap 
manufacture, thus driving out the American farm produet which 
is replaced. Whatever of coconut oil is used, either in milk 
products, butter substitutes, and for soap production, means 
foreign competition with our corn and cotton growers. 

Enormous quantities of milk substitutes are now produced 
from skimmed milk, to which is added a vegetable oil, mainly 
coconut oil, to replace the butter fat. This milk substitute is 
rapidly on the increase. In 1920 one firm is reported to have 
produced 84,440,000 pounds of condensed milk in which vege- 
table oil had displaced a like quantity of milk fat. Since the 
product contained not less than 7 per cent of fat, there was used 
not less than 5,880,000 pounds of coconut or other vegetable oils. 
This would displace a like amount of peanut oil or oil from not 
less than 4,704,000 bushels of corn. 

Again, in 1918 there were used 56,517,000 pounds of soya-bean 
oil in lard substitutes, to that extent replacing vegetable oils 
produced in this country. The product is wholly satisfactory 
for use, but displacing that amount of oil which should have 
been furnished by American farmers or have been produced as 
lard from American hogs which consumed American corn and 
other agricultural products, 

Mr. President, the soap manufacturers, through their alleged 
spokesman, maintain that they must have cheap foreign oils to 
enable them to compete in foreign markets in the sale of soap. 
As a matter of fact, the soap makers, under terms of the bill, 
are permitted to import in bond all the oils they desire to pro- 
duce soap for export, and on the exportation of the soap are 
refunded 99 cents out of each dollar paid as duty on the oil 
when removed from bond. ‘The soap manufacturer, therefore, 
has no justification to complain, but he does not appear to be 
willing to accord the farmer a like degree of protection on his 
products as the soap manufacturer demands and is accorded by 
the Finance Committee in the bill now before the Senate, and 
to reasonable protection no farmer is objecting. 

I am informed that for the seven years from 1914 to 1920, 
inclusive, there was produced in this country a total of 9,857,- 
146,000 pounds of cottonseed oil and 915,208,000 pounds of pea- 
nut oil, or an average for the two oils of about 1,538,907,714 
pounds annually. For the same seven years there was imported 
into this country of different oils as follows: 


Pounds. 
ttonseed oil. 113, 752, 000 
RA OP ace SEASIDE ORS SESE SERS 1, 086; 2267 000 
Peanut oll 374, 345, 000 
conut 01 — 1,201, 015, 000 
Copra, crushed 915, 068, 000 


And an additional amount of other vegetable oils, or an ayer- 
age of approximately 527,000,000 pounds of vegetable oils an- 
nually imported which should and could bave been produced in 
this country, 

Our excess of importation for vegetable oils above exports 
amounts annually for the same period to 292,317,000 pounds, 
Some of these oils are still left on the free list and the spuri- 
ous argument made that since these oils are not produced at 
present in this country they do not come in competition with 
American-grown products. This is wholly an erroneous idea. 
The fact is every one of these imported oils are displacing oils 
produced in this country the amount of which could be pro- 
duced in most instances might be increased manyfold with a 
reasonable degree of tariff protection. 

TARIFF ON FPLAXSBPED. 

Mr. President, the time-honored practice of acting in haste 
and repenting at leisure is just now receiving a forceful dem- 
enstration in the case of the emergency duty on flaxseed and 
its effect on the American linseed-oil industry. Incidentally 
present conditions are clearly proving the absurdity of attempt- 
ing to protect the producer of any raw material without at the 
same time providing an equal degree of protection for the man- 
ufacturers who constitute his chief market. 

The Underwood Tariff Act of 1913 carried a duty of 20 cents 
a bushel on imported flaxseed, and one of 10 cents a gallon on 
linseed oil. When the emergency tariff bill of 1921 was passed 
the duty on flaxseed was increased to 30 cents a bushel, but no 
change was made in the tariff on linseed oil, This was done 
ostensibly to protect the farmers against importations of cheap 
flaxseed from Argentina and Canada. 
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The American linseed mills found that they could not afford 
to buy the foreign flaxseed and pay the new duty on it. With 
them the chief product was linseed oil, the oil cake and meal 
being of secondary importance; their successful operation de- 
pended on their having a reasonably prefitable market for oil, 
for which there is almost always an energetic demand. 

The demand has continued, but it has found new ways of 
being provided for. Abroad, and particularly in Great Britain, 
the most important flaxseed product is the cake or meal; the 
oil becomes a by-product, to be sold for whatever it will bring. 
The British flaxseed crushers, with free access to the Canadian 
and Argentine supplies, have been able to import the flax- 
seed, secure the feed their farmers needed, and sell the oil in 

` the United States at prices which the American manufacturers 
could not profitably meet. 

Naturally, 1921 was a record year for the Argentine flaxseed 
exporters, with total shipments amounting to 53,000,000 bush- 
els, as compared with a previous high record of 40,000,000. 
In earlier years the United States used to take most of 
Argentina’s surplus flaxseed, but in 1921 the heaviest pur- 
chaser was Great Britain. This, of course, was what the 
farmers’ advocates wanted as the result of increasing the tariff 
on flaxseed; what they did not take into consideration was the 
return of the manufactured product of this foreign flaxseed 
in such volume as to compel the American mills either to re- 
duce their activity or altogether to close down. 

This is exactly what is now happening. They can not meet 
the competition of linseed oil imported under the terms of the 
Underwood tariff while their purchases of foreign flaxseed are 
restricted by the advanced duties of the emergency act. 

That such a situation is obviously disastrous for an industry 
representing an annual turnover of fully a hundred and 
twenty million dollars, and with hundreds of employees, many 
of whom are now facing the necessity of finding Lew positions, 
possibly does not greatly worry the farmers for whose osten- 
sible benefit the emergency tariff law was enacted. What will 
distress them is the fact that the only sure and steady market 
for their flaxseed is being cut off, and the alleged protection 
of the 30-cent duty on flaxseed is becoming a sheer illusion. 

A similar condition would apply to the wheat raisers if there 
were no compensatory duty on wheat flour and mill feeds. To 
some extent they are suffering from it already, for the provi- 
sions of the emergency tariff law, with a fixed duty on wheat 
and a sliding one on flour, have proved altogether unsatis- 
factory. 

The only kind of protection which can ever do the farmers 
any good recognizes that there can be no distinction drawn be- 
tween actual farm products and the manufacturers of which 
they are the basis To put up a barrier against the importation 
of raw materials, while favoring the importation of their fin- 
ished products, is to destroy the farmers’ markets just as surely 
as if there were no protection at all. Indeed, the result is even 
more disastrous, because, while the farmers are always able to 
compete with imported farm products in domestic markets, they 
are powerless if these markets are destroyed. 

The flaxseed crushers have at no time asked for any tariff 
protection on linseed oil disproportionate to the protection 
afforded on flaxseed, and the higher conversion costs conse- 
quent upon higher wages and better living conditions compared 
with those abroad. š 

Figures submitted by various crushers to the Finance Com- 
mittee are before me, indicating that conversion costs range 
from 464 cents on a single mill to 50.9 cents on three mills 
crushing 3,670,000 bushels. These include all costs except 
freight and drayage, and not including depreciation. 

Costs of extracting linseed oil. 
(Crushing operation, 1921, 1,274,085 bushels.) 
Per bushel. 
$0, 3420 


AE d Se LE CS pe orn i = ata an 4927 

Based on figures to October 31, 1921 (10 months), crushing 8,670,000 
bushels, or 9,184,214 gallons: 

Per bushel. 


Cost of packages, packing, selling, administration, and insur- 


ance, but not inclusive of cartage and freight $0. 177 
Tazos epa interest. Ss ee . 104 
Cake anit meal oF aa Fetes 115 
Manufacturing cost as of Buffalo, St. Paul, and Dean: 

Butieio\ 42 premes, orl ee ee 
St.. Paul, 30 presses, oro a nM 
63 presses, or—— 7 113 
Total average of 135 presses, or 3 
Working. cost. per bushel =. ð¶—a2D—‚ef —L.: 509 


Depreciation not included. 


This represents about an average for a like period, which is 72 
cent of maximum capacity. 115 ies 


On the basis of these costs, using an average of 50 cents per 
bushel conversion here and 25 cents per bushel abroad, which 
latter figure is borne out by sales prices of foreign oil here, the 
following demonstration is made as of March 24, 1922: 

Cost of production of linseed oil in Europe from Argentine linseed, 

Per bushel, 


Cost of Argentine linseed calculated the same in Europe as in 
New York this date—basis 96 per cent purity-____-_-----_ $2.18 
Fou ae cent additional to bring cost to 100 per cent seed 
purity to conform to oil yield calculations 0872 
6 a ahi Be POS LIE AE AS TS et eh . 00 
Manufacturers (European) cost of conversion of seed into oil 
filled into barrels, sold and ready to ship——— 5 
x 2. 5172 
Less value of oil cake product (37 pounds) at normal price, 
$30 per 2,000 pounds f: o. b. steamer New York basis— 
equivalent in England $36.75 per 2,000 pounds 
= 1. 8872 
Per gallon, 
Divisor—19 pounds of oil the yield from 1 bushel of seed sanais 775 
cost of 1 pound of oil 80.1375, or per gallon of 7.5 pounds 7275 
Plus transportation of oil in barrels to United States of 
America Atlantic seaports..._--.-----------~----------- 0485 
Total cost to United States of America Atlantic seaports, 
pee Gallons OF CAI en eee 
Difference in conversion costs per pound C 034 


Where international money exchange rate enters in the above, the 
calculation is at $4.40 per pound sterling, current exchange rate. 


Cost of production of linseed ar? in the United States from Argentine 


nseed. 
Per bushel, 
Price of Argentine linseed at New York this date for but 96 
per cent one 7171.7... ee PASS $2.18 
4 per cent additional to bring cost to 100 per cent seed purity 
to conform to oil-yield calculation 0872 
Duty added to cost of seed „44 40 
Manufacturers’ (United States of America) cost of conversion 
of seed into oil and oll cake, packed, sold, and ready to ship, 
not inclusive of plant depreciation nor of trade discount, 
cartage, and | eS SP Sar ST 50 
3.1672 
Less value of oil-cake product (37 pounds) at normal price, 
$30 per 2,000 pounds «4«444„%é 555 
2. 6122 
Per gallon, 
Divisor—19 pounds of oil, the yield from 1 bushel of seed 
equals cost of 1 pound of oil, $0.1375. or per gallon of 7.5 
I Soo des R —— 1.03125 
Cost of linseed oil manufactured in Europe (including its 
transportation in barrels to the United States of America 
Atlantic seaports (see accompanying statement, above) — 7760 


Differezice, per ‘galion_.... x 2 
Difference in conversion costs per pound of ol 034 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, will the Senator 
permit an interruption? 

Mr. LADD. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should like to be advised from 
what source the Senator gets the data which he ‘has just 
given us. I am very much interested in the subject. 

Mr. LADD. This part of it comes from the American Lin- 
seed Oil Co., from their three factories. 


CANADA'S EXPERIENCE. 


It is not alone in the United States that there is depression 
in the flax and linseed oil industry, but a letter from Canada 
clearly shows that their crushing and home oil industry is 
likewise severely affected by differences ih the cost of produc- 
tion in Canada and in Europe as well as seed brought from 
Argentina. I read here a copy of a letter from one of the large 
erushers of Canada: 


MONTREAL, April $, 1922. 

Dear Str: Relative to my conversation with you at your office yesterday 
when I made the statement that we proposed closing down our mills 
indefinitely when present stock of flaxseed has been crushed, which 
will be in two weeks; agreeable to promise I now submit below indis- 
putable figures to show why we are compelled to close down. 
figures based on market prices at close of market to-day. Note also 
my costs are based on 1 bushel of flaxseed—56 pounds—producing 19 
pounds oil and 37 pounds cake, which is a fair average mill operation: 
No. 1 N. W. C. flax costs at Fort William per bushel__ $2. 25 
Transportation charges to Montreal F 
Crushing cost, including bags and barrels, material and supplies, 

but excluding interest on capital investment, plant deprecia- 

tion, or transportation charges on oil to various mar- 

CFT. — eee ie or eee R per bushel.. .45 


2.96 


I submit 


Less amount realized on sale of 37 pounds cake, at £14 5s., cost, 
insurance, and freight, Liverpool (per ton), exchanged at $4.50, 
less ocean freight at 35 cents per 100 pounds, nets us $50 per 
ton or for 37 pounds from 1 bushel flaxseed 


Net cost of producing 19 pounds oil. 5 
Equals per gallon of 9 pounds „„ . 97 


English linseed oil can be purchased in the United Kingdom markets 
to-day at £36 10s. per ton in barrels. 
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Fignring exchange at $4.50 per lon of 9 pounds $0. 66 
Duty on oil 15 . a 55 „% BARE ES ge eS 
Ocean freight at 35s. per ton , exchange at $4.86___ we DR Ne 


Cost of English oil, freight and duty paid Montreal___...§ .82 

We would thus — to suffer a loss of over $500 per day if we 
attempted to o our two small mills with combined crushing 
capacity of 2,5 bushels daily in competition with English linseed oil. 
also submit es showing how we stand by uing on 


seed, which is the only other seed available to us. We offered 

Argentine seed 88 at 82.03 per bushel e. PE t. New York, United 
States funds (96 per eent basis): 

C. 1. f. 

New York. 

Thus cost of 1 bushel flaxseed equals. — $2.03 

Impurities, 4 per cent, equals S 08 

Exchange, 3 per cent, equals 06 

Duty equals- hs OLS te ae 10 

Transportation charge to Montreal, at 843 cents» 20 

Crashin ng costs, same basis as CK 45 

s 2. 92 

Can realize on cake, same basis as above 92 

Cost of producing 19 pounds oi! equal 2. 00 

Cost per gallon of 9 pounds equals_.__-.._-___-._----_--_ Ss . 95 

3 value allowed for cake, namely, £14 5s. c. 1. f. Liver- 

pool. represents last sale made by us on March 23 last. The signer 

any cake to of, has 


not 
— — we would have to accept @ substantially lower price for May 
shipment. 

ou also put the question to me as to where the difference comes 
in, putting us at a disadvantage in competition with English crushers, 
Briefly, I put them as follows: 


Cheaper cost of labor and material- $0. 15 

Ocean freight on cake to English foe an go TR AS SNE BARI 13 
8 . ut on seed from South America to 

ndon, or — aeea aaia pea — — 20 

48 

Against this we have protection by duty on oil al to 25 cents 


per bushel, leaving a difference in favor 1 5 e United Kingdom crushers 
— 7 23 cents per bushel, which is equal to, Rts 11 cents per gallon on 


In conclusion, I invite you to check above figures over carefully 
and tell me if you find anything wrong with them. I'll bet you a 
Corona“ you won't. 

Thanking you for favor extended me during my short and hurried 
visit with you yesterday, I remain, 

Yours truly, 


E. LIERSCH 
Managing Director Canada Linseed Oil Mills. (Ltd.). 

This is the situation based on a duty on flaxseed of 40 cents 
per bushel. The American crushers have offered their records 
to substantiate their conversion costs of 50 cents per bushel. 
These, in my opinion, are not excessive, inasmuch as it is a fact 
that English and Dutch oil is being sold here at and below the 
prices indicated in the table just given, where conversion cost 
is used of 25 cents per bushel, and we all know that labor in 
European countries is not receiving anything like 50 per cent 
of wages paid here. 

There can be no comparison except to the advantage of the 
European crusher in items of cost other than labor. The 
crushers in this country have to arrange their operation with 
respect to the seasonable nature of the business with regard to 
periods of heavy demand for cake from the feeders and oil 
from the consuming trade, and also to buy from the farmer 
his seed when he wants to sell. Competitive conditions also 
exist in the business, resulting in the carrying of a multiplicity 
of small stocks at all jobbing and manufacturing centers afford- 
ing the small man service but increasing the cost of doing busi- 
ness largely as compared with costs c. i. f. New York, freight, 
or freight and duty for buyers’ account. 

The terms of domestic crushers of 30 days net, 1 per cent for 
cash, 10 days, is an additional cost compared with terms of 
European producers or brokers of cash against documents net. 

In arriving at 26} cents per gallon as being a commensurate 
duty on linseed oil with flaxseed dutiable at 40 cents per bushel, 
no account is being taken of any addition representing profit. 
It might be well to state that the crushers in the United States 
have no advantage in manufacturing methods over those used 
by any European producer of linseed oil, as there are only two 
methods used at present commercially; one by expression 
through the use of solvents, the other by use of hydraulic 
presses. 

These facts established, it is illuminating to demonstrate the 
insincerity of those who are contending for a duty of 20 cents 
per bushel on flaxseed and 12 cents per gallon on oil. 

Using the prices of March 24, 1922, for seed, the relative costs 
of production are as follows: 

Cost of production of linseed re United States from Argentine 


Per bushel. 
Price of Argentine apes: ay New York this date for but 96 


per cent purit x Jiii- S2 19 
Four per cent additional t o bring cost to 100 per cent seed 
parity to to conform to oir: ‘yield A Tn ARES i e 


CCC to cost ef cape BER AES ES, TSE SS $0. 20 
Manufacturers’ Bier States of America) cost of conversion 
of seed into and oil cake packed, sold, and ready to ship, 
not inelusive of plant depreciation nor of trade discount, 
cartage, and —— eee 
Less value of oil-cake product, 37 pounds, at 1 price of saath 
pow at norma 
$30 per 2,000 pound neeaae niaise mansana 588 
2. 4122 
n Per gall 
Divisor—19 pounds oil, the — . — 17 2 a of seed, equals ari gry 
cost per pound, or per of 73 -! — E 
Or cost to produce in Fonited States 97 — — ae 9525 


Cost of production of linseed oil in Europe from Argentine linseed. 


Per bushel, 
Cost of Argentine linseed calculated the same in Europe as in 
New York this date, basis 96 per cent purity. 
4 R cor cent additional to brin, 
co 


— $2; 18 


cost to 100 per cent seed purity 


mform to oil yield A ccs | o 
3 
Man (Europe] cost of conversion of seed into oil 
filled into unites sold and ready to ship 2500 
i) Ee ee sae Se Ee VaR Se Ne eee 2. 5172 
Less bey of oil- aa 5 37 pounds at perme) a Palen, 
$30 2,000 po f. o. b. steamer, isai 
pre a a in Aland $37.75 per 2,000 pounds 67425 
„ ee ee eae 
j Per gallon, 


Divisor : 19 pounds of oil yield from 1 bushel of seed equals 
cost per 1 pound of oil, $0, 097, or per 8 e 80. 7278 


Plus transportation of in barre ited States of 
Ameri 


ea, —T—T—T—TCCT—T—T—T—V—V———————— . 0485 

Total cost to United States of America, Atlantic sea- 
porta; per gallon ef of 22. ek 7760 
Difference in cohversion cost per gallon . 17868 


With respect to the contention of the paint and varnish manu- 
facturers that duties which are asked for linseed oil are out of 
line with the proposed duties on flaxseed, attention is called to 
the paint schedule, paragraph 63, of H. R. 7456, which provides 
an import duty of 25 per cent ad valorem on mixed paints. 

The linseed-oil content of 1 gallon of paint being 51b pounds 
or 74 per cent of 1 gallon of oil, the paint manufacturer in 
the United States is thereby protected with a duty on the lin» 
seed-oil content of 1 gallon of high-grade paint by 204 cents. 

If linseed oil as such is made dutiable at 26} cents per gallon 
of 7} pounds and the paint manufacturer in the United States 
uses but T4yo per cent of 1 gallon of linseed oil to manufacture 
1 gallon of paint, the duty of 263 cents or 3} cents per pound 
on linseed oil if added in full by the American crusher to the 
price of linseed oil to the American paint manufacturer the 
duty on the linseed-oil content of 1 gallon of paint would be 
19 ch cents or 4 cent per gallon less than the ach ta a on the 
oil if imported as paint. 

If they contend the duty on linseed oil is adequate and pro- 
tects the farmer and the manufacturer by a duty arrived at by 
computing the rate to be expressed by the number of cents 
per gallon that 24 gallons bears to the import duty on flaxseed, 
why, under the present emergency bill, which on their basis 
would represent 12 cents a gallon as compensatory, have such 
tremendously increasing quantities of linseed of] been imported 
during the life of the emergency bill and have been and are 
being sold at from 23 cents to 27 cents per gallon under the 
eost of American crushers to produce, figuring that American 
working and production costs are double those of English and 
Dutch manufacturers? 

COTTONSEED PRODUCERS NEED PROTECTION, 


In the brief of the crude cottonseed oil tariff committee be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, page 1169, they make the following statement, which 
is as applicable to flaxseed and linseed oil production as to cot- 
ton seed: 


no American would regard as tolerable. 

It is interesting to observe that Canada, with a flax crop 
generally of three to six million bushels in excess of their 
consumptive requirements, is not now nor have they exported 
linseed oil to the United States during the time the Underwood 
or emergency tariff bills have been effective, plainly indicating 
that they could not take advantage of the inequities of our tariff, 
as their labor costs and other costs of doing business were on 
a par with ours. As a matter of fact, I am in possession of 
a schedule showing conversion costs of Canada crushers to be 
substantially those of crushers in the United States, 

BUREAU OF RAW MATERIALS PALLACIES. 

It would, in my opinion, take a staff of experts to analyze and 

refute fallacious statements in detail which have been and are 
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‘being made by the so-called bureau of raw materials, in not 
only recorded hearings before the various committees of Con- 
gress which have the tariff in charge, but are spreading broad- 
cast to the consumers of oil these very misleading figures. 

In figuring the cost of the proposed duty of 40 cents, they 
indicate that the crushers have a net protection amounting to 
$9,262,000, intimating by reciting these figures that this amount 
goes into the crusher's pocket, representing a profit to him in his 
business. Nothing can be further from the truth. As a mat- 


ter of fact, while it is possible that the protection to the Amer- f 


ican farmer on flaxseed represents possibly a higher cost for 
the raw products derived from flaxseed to the consumer thereof, 
it is not a fact that the compensatory duties proposed by them 
on linseed oil are equivalent to the duty on flaxseed and en- 
hanced labor costs over those abroad, nor is it a fact that the 
money represented by this protection goes into the pockets of 
the crushers. On the contrary, it is a fact, and can be sub- 
stantiated, that the linseed crushers of the United States have 
sold linseed oil at the cost of production every day in the year. 
This statement can not be controverted by any consumer in the 
country, except perhaps for a very slight period during the war, 
when markets were fluctuating violently and with the trend 
steadily upward. 
VICIOUS PROPAGANDA, 

There can be no reason for the vicious activity of the so-called 
bureau of raw materials directed against the linseed-crushing 
industry of this country and against the speaker, except a de- 
sire of the managers of the so-called bureau to invite foreign 
importations of linseed oil for the purpose of utilizing their 
services as brokers in its sale in this country, to their direct 
gain, with no investment, no factories, no employment of labor, 
material, and so forth, or anything but a desk and a telephone. 
Certainly no soap manufacturer in this country is interested, 
nor is his business menaced by a duty on flaxseed or on linseed 
oil, as he uses negligible quantities in the manufacture of soap. 

Mr. John Aspegren, an authority, before the Senate Finance 
Committee on December 29, 1921, in a statement which he made 
with respect to the tariff on foreign vegetable oils and oil seeds, 
after calling attention to cottonseed oil and its competitors, 
foreign oils which are imported, at nearly the conclusion re- 
marked— 

That in asking for them— 

Meaning certain action with respect to competitive oil seeds 

and vegetable oils with cottonseed oil— 
I want to make the following reservations: Linseed oil and castor oil 
are not in their uses interchangeable with other vegetable oils and we 
are perfectly willing that should the parties interested want a — on 
same that their wishes should prevail and you can disrega us 
entirely in the making of a duty or tariff on same, 

It is a fact that linseed oil is not interchangeable, either in 
the edible lines nor in the soap lines, with any oils which are 
used generally in either department. iy 

What, then, can be the particular reason for the bureau of 
raw materiais’ persistent: attacks on the linseed manufacturers 
and the flaxseed farmers of the United States? ‘They, in insist- 
ing on what they consider a compensatory duty on linseed oil 
in relation to any proposed duty on flaxseed, make this request, 
among others, in circular sent out some time between March 
6 and now, which was circulated to the paint and varnish manu- 
facturers of the United States: - 

— Protest against any duty on flaxseed in excess of 20 cents per 


Second. Protest against any rate of duty on linseed oil in excess of 
12 cents per gallon. 

THE BUREAU OF RAW MATERIALS PROPAGANDA. 

The bureau of raw materials for American vegetable oils 
and fat industries have been very active, and their spokes- 
man or propagandist sent out recently to varnish manufacturers 
a circular, which is probably familiar to most of the Senators. 
I sñall therefore not read it, but ask permission to have it 
printed in the Rrecorn without reading, merely calling attention 
to their statement that in suggesting a rate of 20 cents a 
bushel on flaxseed and 12 cents a gallon on oil they did so 
for “ opposition purposes.” That seems to be their only line of 
argument. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the matter 
referred to will be printed in the RECORD. 

The circular referred to is as follows: 


Wasuineton, D. C., April 6, 1922. 
CONFIDENTIAL REPORT. 
To Members of the National Varnish Manufacturers’ Association: 

We inclose herewith extracts from the pending tariff bill relating to 
oils and fats and a number of other eommodities and we also inclose 
comparative table of rates. Please regard all of the inclosures as con- 
fidential until the tariff bill is reported to the Senate. 

China wood oil has been retained on the free list in spite of repre- 
sentations made by certain Senators representing agricultural interests 


that this oll was a competitor of linseed oil. As related in our pamph- 
let on China-wood oil, members of your association appeared before the 
Senate Finance Committee and effectively presented your claim for con- 
tinued free entry of China wood oil. 

Linseed ofl: You have suffered a total defeat in the Senate Finance 


per 
ady 


The fla crushers by joining the farmers in the beginning con- 
tributed to the high duty on flaxseed and this duty on flaxseed in turn 
eee a tremendous burden on linseed oil consumers without con- 
sidering the crusher's differential, but when you add to this the addi- 
tional 26 cents per bushel for fiaxseed crushers, which is the differential 
bet the flaxseed rate of 40 cents and the oil rate of 33 cents per 
pound, linseed oil consumers are being exploited in lar Jesse James 


style. The drawback provisions have not yet been definitely adopted 
by the Senate Finance Committee, and it may finally a that the 
Payne-Aldrich system will be retained, in which case farmers’ 40 


cents. per bushel will be reduced and the crushers’ 26 cents per bushel 
differential increased by a corresponding amount. Had the paint in- 
dustry put up a real fight on the flaxseed and linseed oil rates it is 
probable that nothing higher than the Payne-Aldrich rates of 25 cents 
on flaxseed and 15 cents per.gallon on. oil would have been adopted. 
The Paint Manufacturers’ Association tariff committee, to whom we 
submitted our rates of 20 cents per bushel on flaxseed and 12 cents 
per gallon on oil early in February, have not yet adopted these rates 
which we proposed for opposition purposes, and in fact have adopted 
no opposition rates whatever as yet, and aside from the support of a 
total of about 40 consumers of linseed oil our hands have been tied. 
It is not too late, however, to conduct .a ow g fight. Your. asso- 
ciation thro its tarif committee adopted our rates of 20 cents on 
fiaxseed and 12 cents per gallon on ‘oil, but being minor consumers 
of linseed oil your opposition has not earried the weight that the 
united op tion of both associations would have carried. 

Rosin: Has been retained on the free list. 

Other rates: You will observe-a number of oils which re have 
ne on the free list which are of interest to varnish manu- 

urers. 

The future course of the tariff bill thro the Senate and the con- 
ference committee of the House and Senate is full of uncertainty. ‘The 
demands of agriculturists for high duties on all vegetable oils has 
been more insistent than on any other commodities, and our opponents 
propose to continue their efforts on the floor of the Senate. It is 

herefore most important that you do not permit your interest in the 
tariff to slacken, but, on the gther hand, your continued support and 
assistance is urgently needed. 

Respectfully submitted. 

BUREAU OF RAW MATERIALS FOR AMERICAN 
VEGETABLE OILS AND Fats INDrateies, 


Mr. LADD. Mr. Presicent, it will be noted that the above 
circular says that the rates we have proposed are for opposition 
purposes.” ‘That is, it was apparently not based on any careful 
scientific study of data, but was in harmony with all propaganda 
that has been sent out to the paint and varnish people by this 
bureau, and only 40 of the paint and varnish manufacturers 
could they induce to support them in their efforts for cheap vege- 
table fats and oils for the soap manufacturer and to compete with 
dairy products. 

It is evident, therefore, that the paint and varnish manufac- 
turers haye sympathy for the farmers who are trying to produce 
the agricultural products of this country to supply their needs. 
‘The soap manufacturers evidently have no real interest in the 
upbuilding and protection of the country or of its great agri- 
cultural interests so long as they can get cheap fats and oils 
and have high protection for their manufactured product—soap. 
The soap manufacturer on perfumed toilet soap asked for and 
received at the hands of the Finance Committee 50 per cent ad 
valorem duty, and yet they most bitterly attack and misrepre- 
sent with regard to the small protection that is being asked for 
by the producers of vegetable oils and fats. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I do not want to 
interrupt the Senator unless he wishes to be interrupted at this 
point. 

Mr. LADD. I shall be very glad to be interrupted. 

‘Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I should like to ask the Senator 
whether any of the coconut oil or soya-bean oil goes into the 
high-priced soaps. As I understand this provision, the vegetable 
oils go into the laundry soap rather than the high-class soap. ‘Is 
that true? 

‘Mr. LADD. I will refer to that a little later in the record. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, would it interrupt the Senator 
if I should say a*word at that point? 

Mr. LADD. Not at all. 

Mr. LODGE. ‘With regard to the point the Senator made 
earlier in his speech, which, I take it, relates to the provisos 
on page 22, I have been reading fhese provisos, and what the 
Senator from New Jersey says led me to give attention to 
them. It seems to me that those provisos are a direct invita- 
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tion to substitute other and perhaps inferior oils for the linseed 
oil and really to wreck the whole system—which I have no 
fault to find with—of duties which the committee has agreed 
upon. It opens the door to the use of all those other oils free 
if the manufacturers put them in nonedible products—that is, 
paint or soap—and it appears to me that those provisos are 
very destructive. 

I know that the Senator has given attention to the subject, 
and [ should like to ask him whether I am entirely wrong in 
that or whether the Senator thinks there is some point and force 
to what I have said. 

Mr. LADD, I think there is some point; and the introduction 
of many of those oils, which will be used as substitutes, will 
cheapen the product and make an inferior grade of product. 
In the case of paints there will be a tendency to introduce some 
of the oils that will be inferior, Sova-bean oil may be used in 
paint to some extent, but it can not be used to exceed 15 or 20 
per cent in a paint without very seriously interfering with its 
quality. 

Mr. LODGE. If an inferior oil comes in in that way, free of 
duty, it is a great temptation to have it used instead of the 
other oil, it seems to me, 

Mr. LADD. It certainly is. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr, President, may I ask the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts a question? 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator may. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota object? 

Mr. LADD. Certainly not. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The problem that confronted the 
committee was the injustice to the paint and soap industry in 
this country of placing a high duty on vegetable oils and in- 
creasing the cost of those products when they were not made 
here, The principal objection of the farmers was in the fact 
that these oils went into edible products, such as filled milk 
and butter substitutes, and therefore we framed the proviso 
so that on that portion of the vegetable oils which were im- 
ported for industrial purposes the tariff should be remitted, 
but where the oils went info edible products the tariff should 
be imposed. I should like to ask the Senator from Massachu- 
setts if he is in favor of imposing a tariff on all of these vege- 
table oils, thereby increasing 

Mr. LODGE. If the duties on the oils are now too high, 
and are unfair to the paint and” soap industry, let us lower 


them. 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. They have always been free. 
Mr. LODGE. Free? 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. As I understand. Coconut oil—— 


. LADD. Coconut oil has been free. 
. LODGE. Coconut oil, yes; but all of them have not been 


. LADD. I understand that there has been a duty of 2 
cents on soy-bean oil under the emergency tariff law. 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. That is under the emergency tariff 


Mr. LODGE. Very well. That does not alter the point of 
what I was going to say. If the committee comes to the con- 
clusion that it is not fair to the paint and soap industries that 
there should be duties on these oils, do not put duties on them; 
but do not put duties on them and then take them away by a 
proviso, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. If I may continue further 

Mr. LADD. Certainly. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The principal objection of those 
who were interested in protecting the farmers’ interests was 
that these vegetable oils went into edible products and displaced 
the products made here. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will pardon me, that is not the 
point I am making. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I understand the Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. I am objecting to using a proviso to let these 
oils in free to take the place of linseed in making paints and 
soaps or the other things that are used in soaps. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, the imposition of 
a duty of 4 cents upon soya-bean oil, which goes into soap, which 
is re-refined and exported to the extent of 47,000,000 pounds, 
simply places an embargo upon that oil, throws it back into 
Europe, throws the, coconut oil back into Europe, throws the 
peanut oil back into Europe, and shoves back the exports of 
millions of pounds of cottonseed oil that we produce in this 
country. That is the mischief of the high duty on these vege- 
_ table oils, in my opinion. 

Mr. LODGE. Cottonseed oil is our production, and I do 
not think the duty would affect it materially. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
but it does displace 

Mr. LODGE. I failed to make my point clear, and that is 
that this is doing by indirection what, if it is to be done at all, 
ought to be done directly. 

Mr, LADD. There is no question of that. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN,. It was in order to meet the pro- 
tests of the farmers against the coconut oil and soya-bean oil 
going into filled milk, oleomargarine, and other butter substi- 
tutes—soya-bean oil in a small degree into oleomargarine, I 
believe, and peanut oil—but when that was insisted upon those 
interested in having that duty imposed also placed a duty on 
the industries to such an extent that it practically would in- 
crease the cost some $15,000,000 in the manufacturing industries 
of this country, and therefore I opposed the duty. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator refers to soap and paint? 
ae. FRELINGHUYSEN. Soap and paint and other indus- 

es. 

Mr. LODGE. Have they no protection? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. They have protection against the 
luxuries, the high-class perfumed soaps, as they should have, 
but they have very little protection against the laundry soaps, 
in which coconut oil is used, because in the hard water of the 
Middle West, I understand, they have to use that in order to 
get a lather, and rather than have this duty on the raw vegetable 
oils that come into this country which can not be produced 
here, which simply increase the cost of production, they would 
willingly give up any duty on the laundry soap. 

Mr. LODGE. I thought the object was to give a suitable pro- 
tection both to soaps and paints and to the production of lin- 
seed. It does not make much difference whether you lower the 
duty on linseed or whether by a proviso you take away its field 
3 consumption I am not thinking of the edible part of it 
at all. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The linseed duty is very high and a 
compensatory duty has been directed on linseed oil, so that it 
balances, and the inequality of the emergency tariff has been 
overcome; but soya-bean oil does not figure in the paint and oil 
industry. 

Mr. LADD. It figures pretty largely at the present time. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I understand that only 1 per cent 
of the importation of soya-bean oil goes into the paint industry 
of this country. Does the Senator challenge that statement? 

Mr. LADD. I can not say as to the total amount, but I know 
of many paints where from 18 to 20 per cent of the total amount 
of oil in those paints is soya-bean oil. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, we must deal with 
this subject as a whole, not with what proportion goes into any 
kind of paint. I ask the Senator—I have been informed on the 
subject, and I think my information is authentic—what propor- 
tion of imported soya-bean oil he finds goes into the paint in- 
dustry of this counfry? 

Mr. LADD. Offhand, at this time, I can not say. I will look 
it up and give it a little later, but I can not give the Senator 
the exact figure at the present time. From knowledge of paints, 
however, I know that there are paints that have had up as high 
as 20 per cent. The paints of one of the largest manufacturers 
of America for years have contained approximately 20 per 
cent of soya-bean oil; and soya beans are grown in this country, 
and can be grown with protection, and the oll furnished. The 
oil concerns of Chicago are contracting with the farmers to 
grow the soya bean at the present time. It is one of the best 
soil enrichers we have for nitrogen in the soil. It is one of the 
plants that furnish an edible bean that is used as a food, and 
will be used more and more in this country as a food, both for 
animals and for man. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I want to change 
my statement. I understand that the soya-bean oil used in 
paints and varnishes in 1918 was slightly over 1 per cent of 
the linseed-oil production. I understand that that is the pro- 
portion. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. LADD. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to say to my colleague that the 
splendid argument and brief which he presented to the Com- 
mittee on Finance on the question of the proper differential 
on linseed oil were so conclusive that the Committee on Finance 
adopted the differential just as it was recommended by him, 
and I believe we all agree that that was the differential that 
should be made upon a 40-cent per bushel duty upon the flax- 
seed itself; but here is one matter that I want to call to the 
attention of the Senator from Massachusetts: I call his atten- 
tion to the fact that under the law as it now stands cottonseed 


I do not think the duty affects it, 
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oll is free. Our committee gave a duty of 3 cents per pound 
upon that, changing it from the free list to the dutlable list. 

Under the present law coconut oil is free. Our committee 
gu ve coconut oil a duty of 4 cents a pound. Under. the present 
law. soya-bean oil is free. Our committee gave a duty, of 3 
cents a pound on soya-bean oil. We took, all of those from the: 
free list and placed them upon the dutiable list. The principal 
argument that induced us to place those upon the dutiable list, 
was that they come in direct competition with the food products 
of the farmer, and, therefore, if they were to.be.used in any 
manner for food products they were to bear this duty of from 
3 to 4 cents per pound, 

We all recognize that the main use of those products was 
in the manufacture of soap, and necessarily the duties on them. 
would eventually increase. the cost of the manufacture of 
soap abore that which it. would cost if they had these oils. 

free, as they now are having them under the present law; and 
as soap is not edible, and as there was an immense soap in- 
dustry in the United States, and as there was an intense 
conflict between the soap manufacturers, who wanted them 
free, and the. farmers and the dairymen, who wanted to be 
protected against their. use in dairy products, it was finally 
agreed by the committee that they should. pay this rather heavy 
duty if they went into edible products. in any manner, but if 
they were used exclusively in the manufacture of goap—and 
soap. was the only thing, really, that we had in view—then that 
by giving a bond against their use in any other manner. they 
might be used as they are now used for the soap industry. 

That covered everything but the Wyn bean. The soya bean 
could be used and was used, as indicated by my colleague, in 
the manufacture of paint; but, as was stated by my- colleague 
before the committee, it detracts very much from the quality of 
the paint, and could not be used at all in excess of 20 per cent 
without seriously injuring the paint. At the present time the 
soya-bean oil, I believe, is higher priced. than the linseed oil, and 
so long as its price is higher than that of the linseed oil it. is 
not going to be used for paint as long as it deteriorates, and 
never will be used unless the value of the soya-bean oil becomes 
so very much less than the linseed oil that it will justify. the 
manufacturers- of paint in using that adulterant and selling it 
to the American people. I do not think there is any immediate 
danger, At least, that was the view taken by the Committee 
on Finance, and that is why they adopted this provision, which 
would protect the farmer and his product, except, .as the Sena- 
tor has already indicated, in the question of the displacement, 
that we could therefore very probably make this compromise 
as between the interests of the manufacturer and the interests 
of the farmer, protecting. the farmer against the use of any of 
those articles in food, and still allow the soap manufacturer to 
get those articles, as he is getting them to-day, upon the free 
list. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sen- 
tor the object of putting a duty on soap if the fats which go 
into soap are to be on the free list, and all that is imported is 
to go on the free list? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The principal duty on soap, I under- 
stand, is on the high-priced soap, which we use in the most 
expensive articles, such as perfumes, and not that in which we 
use the cheaper greases and oils, There is a duty here which 
amounts to 80 or 40 per cent upon these products, while the 
duty on the ordinary soap is only 5 per cent. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from North Dakota yielded to me, 
and I am sorry to have been the cause of breaking. into his 


speech, 

Mr. LADD. That is all right. 

Mr. LODGE. I know why this was done. I know about the 
absence of duties, and I know it was done to reach the: edible 
oils. I make but one single point, and that is the point I un- 
derstood to be made by the Senator from North Dakota, that 
it is a displacement of a farm product, and if we are going to 
do it, let us do it openly, and not through the back door. 

Mr. LADD. It has been claimed that the paint manufåc- 
turers were opposed to the duty. I insert a letter from one of 
the largest paint manufacturers of the country, the Sherwin- 
Williams Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, in which they say: 

* THe SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co., 
5 Cleveland, Ohio, April 7, 1922. 

In response to yours of the 1st, relative to the tariff situation on 
flax and linseed oil, say we have had a number of the telegrams re- 
ferred to, all of which have had no recognition. 

As expressed to you in person, this company would have been en- 
tirely satisfied with a split on the duty on flax between that proposed 
by nator LADD and that suggested by the committee of flaxseed 
crushers, but for choice between the high and low, we cheerfully) sup- 
port that of Senator Lapp on 40 cents on flax and 33 cents per pound 
on linseed oll. 

While we have not made a canvass of other makers of paints and 
varnishes, we haye reason to believe that if the paint and varnish 


makers, know. their business—and, we grant that they do—tbere never 

was a period when the price. of linseed oil was as much a factor from: 
a 8 standpoint than it is at this moment. 

will see that whatever influence we may have will be in support of- 

the proposed tax of 40 cents; and particularly se as to a gi cents per 

pound on linseed oil to balance that on the flaxseed. 

Thanking you for your letter, I am, 

Yours very truly, 2 


PROPAGANDA BY OTHERS. 


Statements have been made by others than the bureau of! 
raw materials, which are even more vicious in their insinua- 
tions, than theirs, In the hearings before the Senate Finance 
Committee is a statement of Mr. H. E. Miles, chairman of the 
Fair Tariff League, Racine, Wis., January 23, 1922, page 
5257 of his brief, in the last paragraph of which he makes this. 
statement: 

‘There must be exceptions, von see, Senator, like this Linseed Trust 
of’ seven companies—Standard Oil domination, says Moody in The, 
Trusts. It has always been a child of the tariff except for the Un- 
derwood law. 

The above statement made by a man who poses as represent- 
ing 1,500,000 farmers is in some respects untrue, inasmuch as, 
there are 14 companies, and in others purely speculative. In 
making the statement that the Underwood law of 20 cents per 
bushel on flaxseed and 10 per gallon on linseed oil was more 
nearly a proper ratio, he deals in pure speculation. There has 
been no opportunity of judging the operation óf the Underwood 
law- in this respect, compared to protective duties that were 
afforded by previous tariffs, inasmuch as during the entire 
time of the operation of this law. business conditions were 
affected by the World War, particularly ocean transportation. 

With the demonstration which has just been made that a 
compensatory duty on linseed oil must be placed at 17§ cents 
per gallon with flaxseed at 20 cents per bushel, I can safely 
state that if the Underwood law had been in force during a 
normal period it would have caused the farmer in the United 
States to sell his flaxseed in competition with the farmer in 
Argentina, and he would have been obliged to accept consider- 
ably lower prices for his flaxseed, inasmuch as the Underwood 
law did not afford compensatory protection on linseed oil com- 
pared with the rate of duty on flaxseed expressed therein, and 
the condition would have approximated that which is now con- 
fronting us. 

Commen with May, 1921, importations. of linseed oil 
haye been of such a large and increasing volume that the flax- 
seed-crushing mills in the United States are closing down one 
after another. 

For opponents to contend that a 12-cent duty on linseed oil 
in relation to a 20-cent-per-bushel duty on flaxseed is com- 
pensatory is absurd, and there is no possible way in which 
the mills of this.country can operate with such a ratio. 

In my opinion, the interests of the linseed crushers and the 
interests of the paint and varnish manufacturers and other man- 
ufacturing. consumers in this country are one and they are very 
shortsighted, indeed, when they lose sight of the broader aspects 
of the situation and can only see their near-by selfish advantage 
in insisting on a course of action by Congress which compels, 
labor of all descriptions in this country to meet the lower wages 
and lower living conditions of foreigners which will most cer- 
tainly react on their own business and their own customers, 

The production of flaxseed can not be encouraged in this coun- 
try unless in addition to the duty on imported flaxseed, whatever 
it may be, we put also a compensatory duty on the oil produced 
from same to protect the manufacturer against differences in 
cost of manufacturing, transportation, and exchange. 


PROTECTING THE LABORER. 


We can not have industrial prosperity by forcing the wage 
earners, who are a large part of the population, into competition 
with the low-waged foreigner. and low conditions. of living. 
When I speak of wage earners and the differences in labor costs, 
I do not altogether confine myself to that class. of labor which 
is employed in the actual operation of the mills. These costs. 
are only a part of the costs which go to the operation of busi- 
ness, and costs in European producing, countries of all other 
classes of labor show just as great a.disparity compared with. 
the wages paid in this country. All other charges or costs 
against mills operating in European countries as compared with 
mills in the United States are in about the same proportion as 
the labor casts and to the disadvantage of the United States. 
manufacturer. 

I doubt if there has been a single argument for the imposi- 
tion of a duty on any foreign-manufactured article: competing: 
with the same kind of an article in this country in Which, the 
argument, has not been. made that the manufacturer) in this 
country is entitled to protection against low foreign wages nnd 
low living conditions. 


G. A, MARTIN, 
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A statement on page 1137 of Senate Finance Committee hear- 
ings on Schedule 1 by ©. Rogers Brown as to the effect of the 
emergency tariff bill on the linseed business is enlightening, 
and I do not understand how, in view of his contentions in other 
parts of his brief, he could have made this statement, which is 
very true. The statement is as follows: 2 

The effect on the linseed business was the reverse of what was in- 
tended, and domestic crushers of linseed oil were not giyen proper 
treatment in that tariff for the reason that the duty on flaxseed was 
increased and the duty on oil was not increased, consequently the 
American linseed crusher could not pay the farmer any more for his 
flax and the 10-cent increase in the duty on flaxseed did not operate 
and it was really an unjust burden on the American linseed crushers 
during that period. 

After some questions from Senators Reed and McCumser, Mr. 
Brown made the following statement: 


It just shows there was a discrepancy on the duties on flaxseed and 
linseed oil and they were not properly adjusted. The crusher had to 
adjust himself by not paying any more for domestic flaxseed than the 
differential justified. 

In a statement by Barry Mohun, representing the Eldorado 
Oil Works, of San Francisco and West Berkeley, Calif., on page 
1189, the following appears: 


The average daily wage paid by the Eldorado Oil Works during 1920 
was approximately $6.25 to each pony en whereas the wages of factory 
laborers in the Philippines averaged from $1 to $1.50 per day during 
the same period. It is well known that all labor in Japan, the South 
Sea islands, and the Philippines is on a very much lower wage scale 
than in the United States, 


This statement was made in reference to his contention that 
coconut oil should not come in free, but should have a tax of 2 
cents a pound whether coming from the Philippines or from any 
other country. 

In the tariff hearings before the Senate Finance Committee 
was a statement by John F, Conway, representing E. F. Drew 

& Co., New York City, who were brokers interested only in the 
importation of oil, and who have since failed, who remarked, 
on page 1197, with respect to the market on flaxseed, “that the 
foreign market for flaxseed is very bare, and the production of 
flaxseed in Russia and Belgium has fallen off greatly, so that 
we think they—meaning the American crushers—could sell their 
product readily. . 

This statement was very true at the time and much more so 
now, inasmuch as Russia is still not offering flaxseed, and so far 
as Belgium is concerned she never has been a factor in raising 
flaxseed for crushing purposes, This year thereswas a con- 
siderable falling off in our domestic crop of flaxseed as com- 
pared with the five-year average from 1915 to 1919, the Gov- 
ernment estimating that we raised only in the crop year 192122 
8,600,000 bushels, but at that this represents about 14 per cent 
of the total produced in the world for crushing purposes. 
Argentina, who last year raised a crop estimated on the basis 
of an acreage of 3,482,000 acres—43,280,000 bushels of flax- 
seed—shipped from that country during the calendar year 
54,737,000 bushels. This year, with 3,890,000 acres, they are 
estimating a total production of 33,232,000 bushels, with an esti- 
mated exportable surplus of slightly over 26,000,000 bushels. 

There seems no doubt that under these circumstances there 
is not enough seed to furnish supplies for the normal require- 
ments of the world, and if we are to be dependent upon Europe 
for our supplies of linseed oil, thus discouraging the planting 
of flax in this country, it seems to me that we may expect as 
time goes on a very considerable general rise in the price of 
linseed oil, inasmuch as the elimination of the United States 
crop of from ten to fifteen million bushels will haye a consid- 
erable effect upon the general supply. 

A TARIFF TO FOOL THE FARMERS, 

A duty on flaxseed which is not accompanied by a compen- 

Satory duty on linseed oil calculated to help the production of 


flaxseed in this country and assuring the farmer a home market | 


is not protection, and future conditions will not vary from 
those we are now experiencing and linseed oil will come in from 
foreign countries, displacing the flaxseed which might otherwise 
be raised by our domestic farmer. ` 

In tariff hearings brief presented by C. Rogers Brown, before 
Senate Finance Committee, page 1146, it is stated, after citing 
present and proposed rates of House bill 7456, that the problem 
involved in constructing a tariff on flaxseed and linseed oil is 
almost entirely one of— 

First. Establishing a duty on flaxseed that equitably encourages the 
8 of fiaxseed by the American farmer without undnly imposing 
8 burden on the American consumer who buys the products 
e Establishin a rate of duty that equitably protects the Amerl- 
can crusher of flax who produces linseed oil from the flaxseed. 

I have no fight with either of these statements; on the con- 
trary, I heartily agree with them. From this pointgon, how- 
ever, the brief contains so many inaccuracies and misstatements 


that I am compelled to take issue with the author. In the first 
place, he draws an entirely erroneous conclusion respecting the 
flaxseed crop and deliberately seeks to give a wrong impression 
of conditions governing its growth. The facts are that in the 
normal period before the war, during the years 1910-1915, inclu- 
sive, there was produced in the United States 78,014,000 bushels, 
an average of 19,503,500 bushels yearly, or more than two-thirds 
of the flaxseed requtred for domestic yearly consumption of 
linseed oil. 
THE UNDBRWOOD-SIMMONS TARIFF, AND WHAT IT DID, 

It will be noted, however, that commencing with 1913, the 
year in which the Underwood-Simmons tariff bill was first in 
effect, we produced over 10,000,000 bushels less than the previous 
year and the yearly production has since continued to decline, 
Had it not been for the war and the tremendous demand for 
linseed oil for purposes connected therewith we would have 
seen considerably less acreage devoted to the growing of flax- 
Seed, because the then tariff bill, Underwood-Simmons, did not 
provide for a compensatory duty on oil as compared with seed, 
namely, 20 cents seed, 10 cents oil. 

There is no doubt that the smallness of the United States 
crops consequent upon the reduction of duty in the Underwood- 
Simmons bill contributed in a measure to the very high price 
of flaxseed during the later years of the period commencing in 
1916 and eontinuing through 1919, 

A contributing factor also to the decrease in planting of flax- 
seed during the years we were at war was the constant pressure 
of our Government Tor increased planting of food crops and the 
fixing of minimum prices on same. i 

With normal conditions and compensatory duties on linseed 
oil as compared to flaxseed, there is no reason to expect smaller 
acreages devoted to flaxseed than those during the years previous 
to 1914. As a matter of fact, the average acreage devoted to 
flaxseed 1904-1913, inclusive, was 2,530,000 acres. The first 
year of the war, 1914. this dropped to 1,645,000 acres, in 1915 
to 1,387,000 acres, in 1916 to 1,474,000 acres, but in 1917 and 1918 
it jumped to 1,984,000 acres and 1,910,000, respectively, for a good 
reason, and that one of price—flax selling at over $3 per bushel, 
the attainment of this figure being on account of conditions 
consequent to the war. The Underwood tariff still against us, 
together with large demand for food crops, resulted in a drop 
in the acreage in 1919 to 1,683,000 acres. A partial failure of 
the crop, due to bad growing conditions, ran flaxseed to prices 
aboye $4 per bushel, as we only harvested about 9,000,000 
bushels; 1920 showed a still further reduction in the acreage 
from the previous year, only 1,477,000 acres being planted. 

It is therefore plainly to be seen that opinions should not be 
formed or false impressions created in considering the period 
1914 to 1921 respecting a flaxseed crop in this country. These 
were abnormal times, and a condition created by pressure for 
food crops assisted by the inequitable Underwood and emergency 
tariffs contributed to the decline in acreage. 

The working of the Underwood-Simmons bill is exemplified 
in the years 1919-20. Our production of flaxseed was less than 
9,000,000 bushels in each of these years, making jit necessary to 
import large quantities of flaxseed from Argentina. In addi- 
tion we imported over 2,000,000 gallons of oil in 1919 and over 
4,000,000 gallons in 1920. Had we been under the Payne-Aldrich 
bill, flaxseed would have been imported instead of oil, giving 
employment to labor in the industry. 

There has been imported, including May, 1921, to data a total 
of about 15,841,586 gallons of linseed oil from England, Holland, 
and Belgium, as follows: 


1021. Gallons. 


Din ae es 3 1. 543, 236 
e tf NEE E A SNN A E SES ASEEN AESA E POETE NEE 1, 403, 952 
mien a AL A e N , 000, 000 
yet } (estimated) -______.. 5, 000, 9 
Total (representing the bushels in Europe instead of 
“United States ( 15, 841, 586 
nnr, ...... ees eee 6, 336, 634 


This represents a considerable amount in wages paid to Euro- 
pean instead of United States of America workmen, to say 
nothing of losses by dead mill overhead. 

With the present business conditions in this country current 
importations represent more than two-fifths of present con- 
sumptiye requirements. The manager of a paint- manufacturing 
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concern asked a crusher the other day where, with this condi- 
tion and domestic mills closing down, he must look for his sup- 
plies of oil in the future. The answer was, of necessity, 
“abroad.” “And must we be at the mercy of foreign manufac- 
turers for our chief raw material?’ he asked, and the answer 
was, “ Yes; unless we can raise the raw material here or be pro- 
tected in the conversion of imported flaxseed into linseed oil.” 
EFFECT ON COST OF PAINT. 

Now, I come to the consumer of paint, who is not only the 
farmer but every other class. Great stress has been laid on the 
tremendous increase which he must pay in paint if the flaxseed 
duty is made 40 cents per bushel. This is “bunk,” 

One gallon of high-grade, ready prepared paint weighs 16 
pounds. The linseed oil content of such gallon of paint is 35 
per cent in weight; 35 per cent of 16 pounds is 5.6 pounds of 
linseed oil, which quantity of oil is 74.7 per cent of 1 gallon of 
oil of T} pounds. 

The difference between 40 cents and 30 cents duty on flaxseed 
is the equivalent of 4 cents per gallon duty on oil, 74 per 
cent of which is 8 cents in the cost of such high grade paint now 
selling by manufacturers wholesale at $2.30 per gallon, or a per- 
centage of cost of but 115. 

However, the consumer of paint is not the only consumer to 
consider. The crushing of flaxseed in this country is primarily 
conducted for its oil content, which is about one-third of the 
total weight of a bushel, or 19 pounds, Thirty-seven pounds 
of this 56-pound bushel is linseed cake, ground for domestic 
consumption and sold to the farmers and dairymen for cattle 
feeding. In normal times when we were raising 15,000,000 to 
19,000,000 bushels of seed annually, $30 a ton was a high price 
for cake. The average price paid by these consumers for the 
cattle feed produced by our 1921-22 crop of 8,000,000 bushels of 
flaxseed was more than $49 per ton, costing over $1,500,000 
more than in times when he was adequately protected in his 
growing of flaxseed. 

At 3 cents, the increase in the cost of paint per gallon due to 
proposed increase of flaxseed duty from 30 cents to 40 cents. 
this amount—$1,500,000—would pay this added cost on 50,000,000 
gallons of paint. 

From the consumer's viewpoint it is interesting to note the 
prices at which linseed oil sold during the years when flaxseed 
growing was encouraged by proper import duties and with com- 
mensurate rates on linseed oil. 


Year. High. Low. 


t Crop failure. 
Compared with prices, 1914 to 1921, herewith: 


Year, 2 High. Low. 


We are the largest paint and varnish, and probably the 
largest linoleum consuming country in the world and we should 
not be dependent upon foreign sources for our supplies of as 
an important raw material in these industries as linseed oil, 
and I feel firmly convinced that a 40-cent duty on flaxseed will 
produce a crop sufficient to make us independent, 

L hold no brief for the crushers of flaxseed in this country, 
but I realize that in order to protect the farmers of this country 
against the competition of cheap labor and living conditions 
of those in Argentina and India that not only must there be 
protection for the crops which we raise here but that there 
must be commensurate protection for the products manufac- 
tured from these crops. I have no interest one way or the 
other in those who manufacture linseed oil, but I am con- 
vinced, and it seems that the Senate Finance Committee are 
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convinced, that a compensatory duty of 34 cents per pound must 
be placed upon importations of linseed oil if the farmer in this 
country raising flaxseed is to receive the benefit of the duty 
upon flaxseed of 40 cents per bushel which we propose. 

Congress must take the responsibility of giving or not giving 
the farmer proper protection on his crops, but one thing is 
certain, if the industries converting .these raw materials are 
not given commensurate duties, you might just as well forget 
the duties on these raw materials, 

One is surprised to note the vast amount of skimmed milk 
now being reinforced with coconut oil and sold in competition 
with condensed milk while we are importing large amounts of 
both casein and milk sugar that might well have been manu- 
factured from the skimmed milk. If this were done there would 
be an additional market for a large amount of true milk rather 
than milk substitutes in which vegetable oils replace butter 
fat. This would tend to increase the dairy interests. 

In 1920, from such data as I have been able to gather, I find 
we imported of vegetable oils as follows: 


5 Gallons. 
SEN T A i ERNE CET TTE e ee eee 4, 693, 360 
Ern . . 14, 961, 833 
CRIB ER: Wool) Obs eae eos 9, 061, 620 
rn OU} CO months) ooo x 879, 413 
Cottonseed oll ~-..-- 9, 457, 924 
Cocon | Rae Sec 215, 238, 516 
Olive oil (inedible) 496, 118 


6, 
Olive ofl (edible) — 80, 591, 060 


Palm oll oe 41, 948, 224 
Palin) Repel r es 1, 693, 740 
PRONCD mest toe e er oper itl hee oe 95, 124, 278 
ee cet W(t) | ene ean ae ae ES Ea ee eS 12, 912, 668 

%% tea as SB . ͤ a d 437, 058, 854 


The total amount, therefore, of vegetable oils which have been 
imported in 1920 is 437,058,854 gallons, and this oil, produced in 
foreign countries, either comes in through competition with like 
products produced in America or „displaces some of the vege- 
table oils produced in this country. Every one of these oils 
displaced an American-produced oil, and so helped to take away 
from our farmers their market and force down the price for 
vegetable oils produced in this country. 

Aside from china-wood oil, perilla oil, coconut oil, and palm 
oil, which displace an equivalent amount of other oils, all other 
oils could be produced in a far greater quantity than at pres- 
ent in this country, and thus the farmer's market for vegetable 
oils and fat is being destroyed, and only an adequate degree of 
protection will save the farmer’s oil-producing crops. Some of 
these oils are still left on the free list, and the spurious argu- 
ment made that since these oils are not produced at present in 
this country they do not come in competition with American- 
grown products, This is wholly an erroneous idea. The fact is 
every one of these imported oils is displacing oils produced in 
the country, the amount of which in most instances might be 
increased manyfold by a reasonable degree of tariff protection, 
not only on oils produced in this country but all of those which 
are imported into the country as replacement oils. x 

On one side of this tariff contest we find arrayed the farmer, 
the wheat grower, the flax grower, the flaxseed crusher, the cat- 
tleman, the cottonseed-oil industry as producers, the fruit 
grower, the sheepman, the hog grower, the dairyman, and all 
those who are producers of agricultural products, and with them 
labor is supperting their claims and is demanding a reasonable 
tariff protection for the agricultural interests. On the other side 
are the importers, the big packers, the monopolies—as the 
Standard Oil interests—the exporters, the soap manufacturers, 
who have arrayed with them the varnish men and a few produc- 
ers of inferior paints, the woolen mills, and all those who want 
to engage in world trade even though they may destroy the great 
agricultural interests of the country. This means little to them 
so long as they can get easy money, eyen at the expense of the 
whole people of our country and with the degradation of our 
workers. : 

The first group do not begrudge a reasonable tariff for those 
who are manufacturers, but they demand equal protection for 
all of the producers of America’s great and basic industry— 
agriculture. 

Mr, President, I wish to call attention to the fact that prac- 
tically all the linseed crushers of the country have been obliged 
to close their mills. I have here a letter from Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons, of Buffalo, in which they say: 

All of our four milis are closed and men unemployed. 

This March there was imported into this country 60,000 barrels of 
linseed oil, equal to 14,400,000 bushels of flaxseed for the year. 
Last year was a poor year, but we raised 8,000,000 bushels. We have 
raised 28,000, bushels, which about supplies the needs of this 


country, This amount should be raised by the farmers under favor- 
able circumstances, 
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I read from a letter from a firm in Rotterdam, Holland, in 
which they express their desire to export linseed oil to this 
country. They say: 

Herewith we have much pleasure to inform you that we are very 
well placed with regard to raw Dutch linseed oil, and we should be 
glad to open relations with your firm by regularly cabling you our quo- 
tations and firm offers. 

For your guidance we beg 
known Stinnes combine, a 
Mr. Hugo Stinnes, Muelheim., 

We should be very pleased to come into relations with you and are 
looking forward to your esteemed reply, giving us your cabling address, 
with interest. 

I have a letter from the Toledo Seed & Oil Co., in which they 
say: 

When the eme cy tariff was passed there was a desire on the 5 
of the so-called farm bloc to give the farmer protection on his flax- 
seed, and to do this the duty on flaxseed was advanced 50 per cent, 
the old duty being 20 cents a bushel and the duty under the emergency 
tarif being 30 cents a bushel, The linseed crushers, however, labo 
with the tariff makers, pointing out to them that unless a correspondihg 
advance was made in the duty on import linseed oil the desired pro- 
tection through the advance in the duty on flaxseed would be useless. 
The crushers were unable to convince the tariff makers concerning their 
argument. A year and more has elapsed and the prediction of the 
crushers has more than been fulfilled. 

For the past six months foreign linseed oi] made under cheap labor 
conditions has been entering this country in tremendous quantities 
— N it impossible for the American crusher to import Unseed and 
crush it in competition with the foreign oil, and any seed bought in 
this country must be 3 on a basis which will enable the Amer- 
ican crusher to compete with the foreign oil. Tue makers of the emer- 
gency tariff overlooked or ignored the fact that the American farmer's 
outlet for his material was the American crusher. Experience has 
demonstrated the fundamental soundness of the arguments presented 
by the linseed industry, and as a result- of that experience the poema: 
— tariſt has been properly drawn as it relates to linseed gil and 

axseed, 

Practically all the mills in this country are now shut down or run- 
ning so lightly as to be virtually idle, and this condition must exist 
until the permanent tariff is passed. We might add that this same 
condition exists in many other lines; therefore, it is highly imperative 
that no further delay be experienced in the pores of the permanent 
tarif. The country is beginning to tire of the endless debate in Con- 
gress over this tariff, and, as a business man in touch with many inter- 
ests affected by the tariff, It is my honest conviction that unless the per- 
manent tariff is speedily passed the complexion of our Congress after 
the next election will be materially changed. 7 

I read from a letter written by a large grain and seed house 
at Brookings, S. Dak., which views the question from another 
angle: 

We regret to note by your letter of the 5th that you are obliged to 
close your mill because of the emergency tariff now existing on flax- 
seed and linseed oll. There is no question but that this discrimination 
is a very serious matter for the Northwest. I am sure that we are all 
Interested in seeing that industries in the Northwest are maintained; 
and it also has a more important bearing upon this territory, on the 
cost of linseed-oil meal, which is becom ng grits an important feed. 
If we are obliged to go to New York or to England for linseed-oil meal, 
the cost will become so high that it is a question if our farmers can 
profitably feed it. This would have a serious effect upon the live-stock 
and hog industry of this great Northwest. 


Spencer Kellogg & Sons, in a letter to me, quote a message 
received from South America, which says: 

America— 

Meaning the United States— 


America is absolutely a dead letter for our linseed at pre The 
small quantity of seed which they are able to import they buy from 
India, but they can not crush Argentine linseed in big quantities, as 
England provides them with the oil very freely. 

I read from a copy of a letter which was sent to the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN ]: ‘ 

We confirm our morning’s message, as follows: 

“We own and operate at Edgewater, N. J., one of largest linseed 
mills in America, More linseed oll sar diet since emergency tariff 
from England and Holland than all previous years, making it unprofit- 
able for farmer to raise flaxseed, throwing labor out of employment, 
causing linseed-oil companies serious losses. If emergency tariff is not 
suspended in near future every linseed-oil mill in America will be closed 
down. If permanent tariff bill fixes duty of 40 cents per bushel on 
flaxseed it should fix duty of at least 4 cents per ponnn on linseed oil 
to enable American manufacturer to compete with foreign manufac- 
turer. We mips you will promptly help to remedy injustice caused by 
emergency tariff.” 

We fear you do not understand how seriously the emergency tariff is 
affecting the American manufacturers of linseed, throwing a large per- 
centage of their employees out of employment, PES importation 
of a greater quantity of linseed ofl from England and Holland than all 

revious years, reducing the demand for fiaxseed produced by the Amer- 
can farmers, causing the last crop to be the smallest acreage of flax- 
seed in the history of this country, retarding the growth and develop- 
ment to that extent in the agricu!tural districts. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wiis in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator 
from New Jersey? X 

Mr. LADD. I yield to the Senator irom New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Is it not true that the emergency 
tariff by imposing a duty on flaxseed and not giving a com- 
pensatory duty on linseed oil, or the converted product, prac- 
tically put the crushers out of business, because, as a conse- 
quence, the linseed oil was imported? 


to say that our firm belongs to the well- 
as to our bona fides we can refer you to 


Mr. LADD. There is no question of that, and that is just 
what would happen if the oilmen could have the tariff reduced 
on the oil to the rate for which they are asking. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The Senator has read a letter from 
an industry in my State, as well as letters from other crushing 
industries. He believes the crushing industry in this country 
should be protected, does he not? 

Mr, LADD. Yes. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. It is fair to assume, is it not, 
that if we impose this duty on the raw material we should 
allow a compensatory duty to men who make the refined 
product? 

Mr, LADD. That should be the case; yes, sir. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Does the Senator believe that in- 
dustries in this country which can bring in raw products not 
produced here in the crude state and refine them should also 
be protected? 

Mr, LADD. I do, provided they do not displace an industry 
which we already have established. For instance, if they 
brought in the flaxseed in competition with our own product so 
as to convert it in this country, that would be unfair. Gen- 
erally, however, I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I understand the Senator’s posi- 
tion and I know he is perfectly sincere. I have listened to his 
argument with a great deal of interest; he has made a very 
able statement, and has undoubtedly studied this question thor- 
oughly; but I fail to find wherein the Senator is convincing in 
arguing that soya-bean oil and coconut oil. and peanut oil 
should be placed upon the dutiable list because they displace 
certain of our oils and other products in this country, May I 
ask the Senator what they displace? 

Mr. LADD. Soya-bean oil displaces corn oil, peanut oil, and 
cottonseed oil. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. In what uses? 

Mr. LADD, In dairy products, in filled milk, and in the 
making of butter substitutes, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I am very glad the Senator has 
Specified because he is asking that we put a duty upo.. commodi- 
ties which are not produced here in order that they may be 
eliminated from the manufacture of certain edible products, and 
yet in doing that we penalize 90 per cent of importations amount- 
ing to millions of pounds by a duty which, as nearly as I can 
estimate it, will aggregate $15,000,000, in order that they may 
be driven out of use as food substitutes, 

Mr. LADD. No; I look—— 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The Senator is in favor of a duty 
on coconut oil, is he not, because it goes into edible products 
such as filled milk? 

Mr. LADD. Yes. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Does he not know that most of the 
coconut oil comes from the Philippine Islands? Therefore, how 
will a duty help the situation which the Senator has in mind? 
The product from the Philippines will not be barred out; it will 
come here and be used as a substitute, no matter what duty may 
be put on the remainder of the product that comes from else- 
where. Despite the duty coconut oil will come here and be 
=~ in edible products such as butter substitutes and filled 
milk. 

Mr. LADD. In so far as coconut oil will come from the Phil- 
ippines a duty will not help the situation; but in so far as the oil 
comes from other countries a duty will help when such oil is 
sought to replace the oils or other products of this country. 

But I wish to return to the soya bean. We can grow in practi- 
cally all parts of our country the soya bean. We are producing 
them at the present time, and a crushing industry is just begin- 
ning to develop. 

The soya bean is a soil enricher and of high food value which 
we can produce in this country and thereby enrich our soil. 
Of course, when we import the product, as we have been im- 
porting duty free, it can have no such beneficent result. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I know a little something about 
farming and I know something of the soya bean situation. I 
do not think the Senator is correct when he says that we are 
crushing soya beans in this country to any great extent. The 
farmers of the Northwest may be able to produce 28,000,000 
bushels of flaxseed, but I do not believe they will, although I 
hope the farmers of the Northwest will do that. 

Mr. LADD. They have produced that much. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. They have produced that much, 
but will they do it now under this protective tariff? 

Mr. LADD. I believe they will, and more than that. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I hope so. I have stood for a tariff 
on that article and for compensatory duties in order that the 
foreign article might not replace the flaxseed of the Northwest, 
but the farmers in this country will not raise enough soya beans 


to replace 350,000,000 pounds that we import. It will take 
them 50 years before they will ever develop the industry to 
that extent, and more than that before they will ever develop 
the crushing industry in this country. : 

Mr. LADD. It has been my good fortune to have devoted 
considerable attention to the soya bean. The soya bean is 
grown in the State of the Senator from New Jersey and in 
nearly every State in the Union. I have studied the physical 
and chemical qualities of the soya bean, which is now being 
crushed by a large packing concern in Chicago. s 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. We plow it under. 

Mr. LADD. Yes; because you have had no market for it; 
but you will have a market for it with the packers in Chicago, 
who are now preparing to crush it. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Does the Senator believe that it 
will pay to harvest the bean and crush it in this country, 
when we can import it for 11 cents a pound? Will the Ameri- 
can farmer be content to furnish the American market with 
Soya-bean oil at 11 cents a pound? 

Mr. LADD. Yes; because he will do it to enrich his soil by 
growing the soya bean, just as he enriches the soil by growing 
clover. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. If he harvests his crop, will he 
get the fertilizing effect of the soya bean after harvesting the 
crop? 

Mr, LADD. Not all of it; but he will get a decided benefit, 
because the roots of the soya bean are covered with the nodules 
which take up the nitrogen from the air and so enrich the soil. 
I desire to include as a part of my remarks an article from 
Farm, Stock, and Home, of Minneapolis. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota asks unanimous consent to insert a certain document in 
the Record. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered, - 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From Farm, Stock, and Home of April 15.) 
DUTY ON LINSEED OIL MUST BE RAISED. 


Somebody, in fact, a great many somebodies, in the Northwest, in- 
cluding the writer, was sound asleep when the emergency tariff bill 
slipp through with only a 10-cent a gallon tariff on linseed oil 
we saw the tariff on si and failed to figure the inadequacy of the 
oil rate. 

The result is our crushers are not in the market for flax. The re- 
vival in building, which should have stimulated flax prices, is having 
no effect. While there are grounds for differences of opinion as to 
the real benefit of a wheat tariff, there are none when it comes to 
flax, as we do not produce enough to supply our own needs. The sta- 
tistical situation in flax is one of the strongest ever known, stronger 
than when flax was selling at double present figures. Foreign oll is 
coming into the country, and after paying the duty is being offered 
from 12 to 25 cents under our oil. The result is there is very little 
demand for flax from crushers. Many, in fact, have shut down. On 
an average, the United States uses oil to the equivalent of 26,000,000 
bushels of flax yearly. This is a great deal more seed than has ever 
been produced in this country in a year. The United States 1921 
flax production was, in round numbers, 8,000,000 bushels. 

If the flax production in the Northwest could be doubled, it would 
mean, even at present unjustifiably low 3 about $20,000,000 more 
money for this territory. There would also be the advantage of a 
larger supply of oil meal and cake for the dairyman. As matters 
stand now, there is no inducement for the farmers in this, the great 
flax-growing section, to put in any. 

The duty on oil should at least be doubled, but 25 cents a gallon 
would be better. There is time for this duty to be fixed before flux 
sowing. We sent the following telegram to northwestern Senators 
and Congressmen : 

APRIL 6. 


Duty on linseed oil should be raised to 25 cents a gallon, Strongest 
statistical flax situation we ever had yet, farm price of the Northwest 
is below cost of production. Foreigners are benefiting from building 
boom instead of our flax growers. Foreign oil 5 

Publisher Farm, Stock, and Home. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. LADD. I do. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN,. Will not the Senator indicate where 
the soya bean is being crushed for oil at the present time and 
what the production of the soya bean is in this country? 

Mr. LADD. I can not give the figures, but there is one 
crusher in Chicago, at the plant of Swift & Co., who have ar- 
ranged with the farmers of Indiana for the purchase of the 
soya bean. They are making the experiment and putting up a 
plant for that purpose; at least that is the statement carried by 
the press. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I want to say to the 
Senator that possibly he has overlooked the summary of the 
Tariff Commission, in which they say that— 

Reports of the Bureau of the Census show that no crude soya-bean 


oil has been 8 either from domestic or imported beans in this 
country from 1919 to September 30, 1921, inclusive. The oil is imported 


in the crude state and refined in this country. 
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Mr. LADD. I think, if the Senator will note, I stated that 
Swift & Co. have experimented and found it successful, and are 
now beginning to make plans for the extraction for the coming 
year, and are arranging with Indiana farmers for the production 
of soya beans. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It will be a good many years before 
they will produce 350,000,000 pounds a year. ; 

Mr. LADD. I have a letter from Chicago, from a manufac- 
turer of oil colors and raw materials, in which he states: 

Middie western consumers of linseed oil in quantities have come to 
realize, after receiving many shipments of English and Dutch raw 
linseed oil, that it is well worth while to purchase this product direct 
from reliable English houses with permanent, responsible, established 
branches in this country. 

I am representing J. H. Rayner & Co., of New York, whose Liverpool 
and Hull factories are turning out immense quantities of linseed oil, a 
good gps of which is coming into this country under the present tariff 
conditions at lower cost than American crushers can produce the same 
quality of oil. 

I desire to close with the statement that the tariff which is 
asked for is 40 cents a bushel on the flax and 34 cents a pound 
on the oil, as agreed to by the Finance Committee, changing 
that of the Fordney tariff bill as it comes over from the House. 
This is satisfactory, as far as I have been able to learn, not 
only to the farmers but to the paint manufacturers and the 
oil crushers of the country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee, which will be stated. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, do I understand that the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico desires to proceed with this schedule? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from New Mexico that I have had some conversation with 
Senators on the other side in reference to these paragraphs, 
dealing with oils. I will suggest that these paragraphs are 
very closely related to agricultural products and ,that the 
proper time for their discussion would seem to be in connection 
with the agricultural products out of which these oiis are made. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, at the request of a number of 
Senators, I will ask that paragraphs 50 and 50a go over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. So that we will take them up when we 
reach the agricultural schedules? Is that the understanding? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is my idea. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
include paragraphs 50 and 50a in his request? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; both paragraphs, in so far as we have not 
already acted upon them. We have acted upon the item of olive 
oil in paragraph 50, and of course that will not go over; but the 
balance of the paragraph goes over. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And I suggest also that para- 
graph 51 go over. It is based on paragraphs 50 and 50a. 

Mr SMOOT. If the Senator wants it to go over, well and 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think it should go over. 

Mr, SMOOT. The castor-oil rate has something to do with 
this paragraph. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator request that 
paragraph 51 be passed over? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; let paragraph 51 go over, too. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment of the committee. 

The Assistant Secretary. In paragraph 52, page 23, line 5, 
the committee proposes to strike out “20 per centum ad valo- 
rem” and to insert in lieu thereof “5 cents per pound,” so as 
to read: 

Hydrogenated or hardened oils and fats, and other oils and fats, the 
composition and properties of which have been changed by vulcanizing, 
oxidizing, chlorinating, nitrating, or any other chemical process, and 
not specially provided for, 5 cents per pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the committee. = 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names; 


Ball Harrison MeKinley Shortridge 
Brandegee Heflin McLean Simmons 
Broussard Johnson MeNary Smoot 
Bursum Jones, N. Mex. Moses Spencer 
Capper Jones, Wash. New Sterling 
Curtis Kendrick Newberry Swanson 

al Keyes Nicholson Townsend 
Edge Kin Norbeck Wadsworth 
Fletcher Lad Oddie Walsh, Mass, 
Frelinghuysen Lenroot Overman Watson, Ind. 
Gooding age age Weller 
Hale McCormick Sheppard Willis 
Harris cCu. Shieids . 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-one Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr, KING. Mr, President, may I inquire of the Senator 
having this item in charge what the reason is for adding to 
this section, or including within it, vulcanized oils in connection 
with the hydrogenated or hardened oils? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is simply a process by which the oil 
is hardened. I am not well enough acquainted with the methods 
by which all of these oils are hardened to speak intelligently 
upon it, but the whole idea is to take these hardened oils and 
give them the same rate that is given lard substitutes and other 
articles of that character. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator if 5 cents a pound 
was not too much for these? 

Mr. SMOOT.. Mr. President, I will say to my colleague that 
vulcanized oil is used as a substitute for lard. That is why 
it is put into this paragraph. Five cents a pound is the same 
rate as provided in paragraph 703 on all lard substitutes, so 
we made the rates in paragraph 52 and paragraph 703 the same 
identical rates, and they should be. 

Mr. KING. It seems to me that this rate of 5 cents a pound 
is pretty high for lard substitutes, even though some of those 
substitutes may be used for vulcanization. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hardly think it is a high rate of duty. I 
think 20 per cent would be even higher than 5 cents a pound. 

Mr. KING. As I remember, they did not specifically mention 
these oils in the Payne-Aldrich law or in the Underwood law, 
They must have been in some basket clause, and transferred 
from the basket clause to this paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. There was no corresponding provision in either 
the Payne-Aldrich law or the present law. 

Mr. KING. That is my understanding. 

Mr. SMOOT. The decision of the Treasury Department was 
that they were dutiable at the rate imposed on the oil of which 
they were composed, and therefore it had to be decided, as to 
every item coming in, of what oil it was made, and then the rate 
of duty imposed on it depended on what oil it was made of. It 
was decided that it was best to bring them together in para- 
graphs, as has been done in this instance. 

Mr. KING. Perhaps the largest quantity of production under 
this paragraph would be cottonseed oil hydrogenated, and it 
seems to me that 5 cents a pound for the hydrogenated oil is 
too much. It is much higher than the rate in the basket clause 
in which it was found, as I figure it, either in the Payne- 
Aldrich law or in the Underwood law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Perhaps there was such an article as the vul? 
canized, on which the duty would be higher under an ad valo- 
rem. As far as I am concerned, I would not care whether it 
was a specific duty or an ad valorem duty. I may say to the 
chairman of the committee that we could divide this zud have 
a specific duty upon the hydrogenated and hardened oils and 
let the balance carry an ad valorem duty. 

Mr. KING. ‘That would seem te me to be much more scien- 
tific and accurate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not think anyone would object to 
that. I think myself it would be better if we add the 5 cents 
per pound after the fats on the first line and then allow the 
other to go in at 20 per cent ad valorem. If that is satisfactory 
to the Senator, I will suggest that amendment. 

Mr. KING. I think it is too high, but it improves it very 
much, and I should be glad if the Senator would move that 
amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move to insert after the word “fats” 
and the comma on line 1 the words “5 cents per pound” and 
a semicolon, and then strike out the word “ and.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Assistant Secrerary. On page 23, line 1, after the 
words “hydrogenated or hårdened oils and fats” and the 
comma insert the words “5 cents per pound” and a semicolon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move to strike out the word “and” at 
the end of line 1 before the words “ other oils and fats.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment on page 23, line 5, where the com- 

“mittee proposes to strike out the words “20 per cent ad va- 
lorem” and to insert in lieu thereof the words “5 cents per 
pound,” 

Mr. KING. I move to strike out 20“ and to insert 15.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 


The ASSISTANT SECRETARY, On page 23, line 5, strike out 
3 before the words per cent“ and insert in lieu thereof 
si 

15. 


The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, line 9, before the word 
“ essential,” to strike out of“ and to insert “ or mixtures con- 
taining”; in the same line, after the word “ oils,” to strike out 
“or both,” so as to read: £ 

På. 53. Combinations and mixtures of animal, table, or mineral 
oils or of any of them (except combinations or mixtures containing 
essential or distilled oils), with or without otber substances, and not 
specially provided for, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. KING. This amendment offered by the committee may 
be satisfactory, but it does seem to me that it is susceptible of 
abuse unless there are words of limitation, and yet I confess, 
with my limited knowledge of these oils, I could not suggest 
what it should be. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will turn to paragraph 56, he 
will find exactly the same words there, and this conforms to 
the language of the bill right through. 

Mr. KING. I am aware of that. If my colleague will par- 
don me a moment, I will explain what I have in mind. The 
point I have in mind is that under the language, or mixtures 
containing essential or distilled oils,’ the Senator will readily 
perceive that the introduction of an unimportant oil would be 
permitted, and the introduction of the words “ or mixtures con- 
taining” would give to it a different classification, calling for 
a very different rate of duty. You might introduce a very 
costly oil into an admixture. with a cheap one, and thus give 
to the costly oil the same rate of duty as the cheaper oil. 

Mr. SMOOT. That could not possibly be the case, because 
the essential oils mentioned in paragraph 56 carry a very much 
higher rate than those in this paragraph. In other words, this 
paragraph carries a rate of 5 per cent, and the essential oils 
in paragraph 56 carry 45 per cent. So that could not possibly 
happen without working to the detriment of the manufacturer 
doing it. Following nearly every paragraph where there is an 
animal, vegetable, or mineral oil named and such a mixture 
takes place, we provide that the same rate shall be imposed 
that is provided in the paragraph where there is a mixture of 
two oils of similar character. 

Mr. KING. It seemed to me that the purpose was to compel 
the admixture of the oils in the United States, where oils 
were imported, rather than to permit the admixture to come in 
from abroad, and it might result, for instance, in petroleum, 
which is free, being mixed with a little rape-seed oil, when it 
would be subjected to a duty of 25 per cent. Or take mineral 
oil, and sulphurated castor oil, which is utilized in the lubri- 
cation of engines. The admixture of those two oils changes 
the rate entirely, perhaps to the disadvantage of the Govern- 
ment, measured by a revenue standard, or to the disadvantage 
of the consumer, who might thereby be compelled to pay a 
higher rate of duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not conceive of any such article really 
entering into commerce. There may be such a thing, or there 
may be something discovered in the future where one could use 
a mineral oil like that referred to by the Senator. 

Mr. KING. Take mineral oil and sulphurated castor oil, or, 
as I stated, petroleum and rape-seed oil. Petroleum is free. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whgt on earth they would ever 
put it in there for. It would destroy both. Neither one would 
be fit for anything. 

Mr. KING. Mineral oil and sulphurated castor oil are used 
in marine engines as a lubricating oil. I was challenging the 
attention of the Senate, and particularly of the members of the 
committee, to those words. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not see anything in it, because if they did 
that, it would be a mixture and fall under this paragraph, and 
all the free oils they put in the mixture would have to pay a 
25 per cent ad valorem duty. The only way there could be any 
advantage in it would be for some one to take an oil with a 
higher rate of duty on it and mix it with the animal or vege- 
table oil, and then get the higher rite oil in at 25 per cent. They 
certainly would not want to take free oil and mix it with a little 
rape seed and be compelled to pay 25 per cent on the mineral oil 
that was in it. They would never do that. If they could take 
an essential oil, with a duty of 45 cents, and mix it with these 
oils and bring it in at 25 per cent, there would be some advantage, 
but that can not be done because of the cost of essential oils. 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows from his long experience in 
framing tariff schedules that there are many jokers and that 
there are shrewd representatives of importers or of the domes- 
tic producers who are always alert.and vigilant to introduce into 
the law something which makes for confusion and to their ad- 
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vantage ir the long run, as a result of which there is very much 
litigation, and frequently the courts have very great difficulty 
in determining just what construction should be placed upon 
the law and as to what classification various items should be 


assigned. 1 had in mind challenging the attention of the com- 
mittee to these words with a view to determining whether or 
not there was any loophole, and if there was, whether or not 
some language might not be employed which would safeguard 
the consuming public first, and the Government second. 

Mr. SMOOT. My colleague is right as to the shrewdest law- 
yers being employed by importers to determine whether there 
can be any kind of a loophole found in the wording of à tarifë 
law. But these words were recommended by the Tariff Com- 
mission, as the Senator will find on page 163 of the Summary 
ot Tariff Information. 

Mr. KING. Yes; I discovered that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Studying the recommendation, I thought it was 
a very wise provision, and so did the committee. 5 

Mr. KING. I recall the suggestion made. I have said all I 
eare to in respect to those words, but I ask the committee to 
have their experts. before we finally pass the bill, examine in 
every possible way and from every angle the situation which I 
have suggested, and see whether any language may be employed 
which will clarify the provision. 

In my opinion, the rate which has been fixed by the commit- 
tee is too high. I perceive that the House rate has been fol- 
lowed, so I am not free to offer an amendment, but when we 
complete the committee amendments I shall offer an amend- 
ment to strike out 235“ and insert “ 15.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agree 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, line 15, before the 
words “ per cent,” to strike out the figures “20” and to insert 
“30”; and in the same line, after the word “eucalyptus,” 
to strike out “ peppermint” and to insert “ peppermint” and 
a comma, so as to read: 

Par. 54. Oils, distilled or essential: Lemon and orange, 30 per cent 
ad valorem; clove, eucalyptus, peppermint, patchouli, sandalwood, and 
all otber essential and distilled oils not specially BB provigea for, 25 per 
cent nd valorem: Provided, That no article mixed or compounded, or 
containing alcohol shall be classified for duty under this paragraph. 

Mr, KING. Mr. President, the rate carried by the Senate 
committee bill greatly increases the rate of the existing law. 
The act of 1909 placed lemon oils upon the free list. The act 
of 1913 fixed a rate of 10 per cent ad valorem upon the same 
oil. The House gave a rate of 20 per cent ad valorem, and 
the Senate committee proposes to increase that rate to 30 per 
cent ad valorem. 

So that from being upon the free list under the Payne-Aldrich 
law, 10 per cent under the Underwood law, and 20 per cent 
in the House bill, we are now confronted with a proposition of 
imposing a rate of 80 per cent upon lemon and orange oils. 

Mr. SMOOT. One is based upon the American valuation 
and the other upon the foreign valuation, 

Mr. KING. I understand. I do not see any justiucation for 
increasing it above the rate which is fixed by the act of 1913. 
I call attention briefly to the Tariff Survey, which states: 

8 of lemon oil prior to the war were constant at a little over 
400. pounds, but the value shows an increase from about 5300.000 
in 1911 to nearly $800,000 in 1913. The import decreased somewhat in 
1914, but has shown an increase to 577.600 pounds, valued at $404,568, 
yielding a revenue of $40,456 in 1918. = 

Imports of orange oil have been much less than those of lemon oil, 
in 1913 being 79,797 pounds, valued at $155,299, and yielding a 
revenue of $38,824. In t918 there was an increase to 196,846 pounds, 
valued at $330,506, and yielding a revenue of $33,050. 

The imports of lemon oil in 1918 were 535,868 pounds, of a 
value of $887,475, and for the first nine months of 1921 were 

.616 pounds, of a value of $435,444. As to orange oil, the 
mports were greater in 1918 than they were in the first nine 
mouths of 1921. The unit value of the lemon oil which was 
imported in 1921 was 90 cents a pound and the unit value of 
orange oil $2.48 per pound as against the foreign price of $1.80. 

I move, as an amendment to the committee amendment to 
strike out the numerals “30” and insert in lieu thereof the 
numerals 10,“ so that it will read: 

Oils, distilled or essential; lemon and orange, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

As stated, under the Payne-Aldrich law they were free. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed amendment to 
the amendment will be stated. ê 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 23, line 15, in lieu of 
the numerals 30,“ proposed by the committee, the Senator 
from Utah moves to insert the numerals “ 10,” so as to read: 

Olls, distilled or essential ; lemon and orange, 10 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the testimony before the com- 
mittee showed the requirements to be 83 cents per pound on the 


lemon oil as the necessary differential between the foreign and 
the American price. That would be equivalent to about 36 per 
cent ad valorem upon the price of the first nine months of 1921, 
which was 90 cents per pound. Instead of giving them 36 we 
gave them but 80, or 6 per cent less than what would measure 
the difference, according to the testinomy. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, before voting upon 
the amendment to the committee amendment, I desire to say a 
few words about the discussion precipitated a while ago with 
reference to olive oil. 

I inquiré& of the Senator from California [Mr. Jonnson] 
what particular benefit would come to the people of my State 
from that particular item and just how I would justify voting 
for the increase in the duty to the people of my State. I have 
since been making some figures on the matter which to me are 
rather startling. I discover by that trifling item in the bill 
that we have imposed upon the people of my State $14,400 an- 
nually, and added to the cost of living of the people of the 
United States $2,400,000, 

The figures are very simple. Take the importations of olive 
oil into the country during 1917, which were 7,700,000 gallons, 
which is said to be about 2 per cent of the entire consumption. 
Two per cent of that figure would be 154,000, making 7,854,000 
gallons of olive oil consumed in this country. I do not know 
that the people of my State consumed their average quota of 
olive oil. I dare say that within the last two years they would 
not have done sg. While the State of California has been bask- 
ing in prosperity, and has experienced a growth unprecedented 
in its history during the last three or four years, the people of 
Montana have been going through a crisis the like of which they 
have never known before. 

The two great staple products of my State are copper and 
wheat. both sold in the open markets of the world. There is a 
duty of 30 cents per bushel on wheat, but I do not want to in- 
sult the intelligence of anybody by discussing the proposition 
that when we are exporting 250,000,000 bushels of wheat an- 
nually the duty is of any value to the wheat growers of Mon- 
tana. Copper is sold in the open market. 

The copper mines have been shut down during the greater 
portion of the last year, so our people have had very hard 
times. Not only have we suffered the general depression in 
agriculture which has affected the entire country, but we have 
suffered’ a series of most depressing droughts. A large number 
of our people have been compelled to abandon their farms, sac- 
rificing not only their labor in endeavoring to reduce those 
homesteads to a state of cultivation but the savings of years in 
the effort. 

As I said, I do not know whether we have consumed our 
ordinary quota of olive oil in my State. It is a highly palatable 
food product after one acquires a taste for it and the taste is 
being rapidly acquired by our people. 

The consumption, as was stated this afternoon, is annually 
increasing. But assuming that they are able to provide them- 
selves with this staple food product to the extent that it is used 
generally by the people of the country—in other words, that we 
do not live any better than the average people throughout the 
country—we would consume individually four-fiftieths of 1 
gallon of olive oil annually; that is, either consumed directly 
or in the preparation of food products into which it enters as a 
constituent. The tariff being raised to 30 cents a gallon on 
olive oil and the population of Montana being 576,000 people, 
would mean $14,400 more for the olive oil they consume in a 
year than they would, under the existing rates of duty, 20 and 
80 per cent; be required to pay. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. 
chusetts. fi 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator's figures are 
very much more liberal than the figures admitted by the junior 
Senator from California [Mr. SHORTRIDGE], when he stated that 
the tax would mean a burden of 4 cents per capita on every per- 
son in the United States. That would make the figures on the 
population of Montana somewhat higher. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It would make it $20,000 as 
against $14,400 as I have figured it out. At any rate, here is 
a situation where by a twist of the hand a tax of at least 
$14,400 is put upon the people of my State for the benefit of 
the growers of olives in the State of California, with whatever 
incidental benefits may come to them. 

Now, Mr. President, that amounts to $2,400,000 for the people 
of the United States as a whole. If the figures now suggested 
by the Senator from Massachusetts are more correct, it amounts 
to a tax of $4,000,000 upon the people of the United States 
upon A trifling item in the tax measure which we have before 
us for consideration this evening. Any Senator present can 


Mr. President 
I yield to the Senator from Massa- 
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compute the burden which will be laid upon the people of his 
State by the simple computation of taking 2.5 or 4, whichever 
figure he chooses, and multiplying by the number of people 
there are in his State. He will thus get approximately the 
amount of the burden that is put upon the people of his State 
by this trifling item in the bill before us, on the item of olive oil. 

It was at one time argued, and I think with considerable 
force, that a protective tariff did not actually increase in the 
long run the cost of the article upon which it was imposed, 
because the price was temporarily increased by raising of the 
duty and others were induced to go into the produeffon or culti- 
vation of a particular article, and thus competition was insti- 
tuted between the domestic producers which eventually reduced 
the price of the commodity lower than it otherwise would be. 

But, Mr. President, we were told by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia this afternoon that the producers of olives have a coopera- 
tive association and they produce the product cooperatively. I 
know the capacity of those people for the organization of co- 
operative associations and how complete their organization be- 
comes, so I assume that all of the producers of California, or 
substantially all, are in one cooperative association and that 
there is no competition whatever among the domestic producers 
so far as the market for olive oil is concerned. So that the 
thing would not operate in that way. 

Besides, Mr. President, we have had a duty upon olive oil, 
as I understand, for a generation at least, and we now produce 
only 2 per cent of the total amount consumed, in the country. 
How long it will take to arrive at a point where the domestic 
production will be so extensive and the competition between the 
domestic producer and the foreign producer so keen as that 
the price will be lowered I leave for some one more competent 
in mathematics than I am; but I venture to say it will be at some 
remote time in the future, when the domestic production will 
materially affect the price so far as competition between the local 
producers is concerned. 

Mr. President, I can not understand the logic of representa- 
tives of any State situated as is mine advocating a meas- 
ure of this character. I can understand very well that we might 
get revenue out of this proposed duty; but for revenue purposes 
it appears to me as though the rates fixed in the existing law are 
entirely adequate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krye] to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am not permitted under the par- 
liamentary agreement to move an amendment to the remainder 
of the paragraph, which I shall do when we return to the bill, 
striking out the numerals “ 25” and inserting 15.“ I wish the 
chairman of the committee himself would offer an amendment 
at the proper time. It seems to me that eucalyptus and pep- 
permint oils—oils which it is alleged are made in the United 
States—should bear a different rate, if protection is what is 
sought and fairness is what is desired, than some of the im- 
ported woods from which oils are made, when those oils are 
not made in the United States. Therefore I suggest to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota that patchouli and sandalwood—at 
least those two—should be separated from eucalyptus and pep- 
permint and a different rate provided. When we return to the 
bill I shall move to segregate them, unless the Senator does so, 
and to provide for those oils different rates. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 23, paragraph 54, line 15, after the word “eucalyptus,” 
to strike out the word “ peppermint” and to insert the word 
„ peppermint,”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 24, paragraph 55, line 4, before the words “ per ounce,” 
to strike out “$2” and to insert 52.60.“ so as to read: 


cocaine, ecgonine, and salts, esters, and other derivatives thereof, $2.60 
per ounce, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

Mr. KING. I inquire of the chairman of the committee 
whether the increase in this case is prompted by a desire to 
secure additional revenue or is aimed at protecting some com- 
pounding house or manufacturing concern in the United States? 

Mr. McCUMBER. This increase is simply intended to cover 
the necessary differential, which is due entirely to the tariff 
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bill and to the internal-revenue law. Paragraph 33 of the bill 
imposes a duty of 10 cents per pound on-coca leaves. It takes 
10 pounds of coca leaves d° produce 1 ounce of cocaine. The 
tariff of 10 cents per pound, therefore, is equal to $1 per 
ounce of cocaine itself. Then, in addition to that, we have 
an internal-revenue tax of 1 cent per ounce on the coca leaves. 
One hundred and sixty ounces of coca leaves are required to 
make 1 ounce of cocaine, so that the revenne tax is equivalent 
to $1.60 an ounce on cocaine. The $1 plus the $1.60 makes $2.60, 
the duty which we have imposed. 

Mr, KING. Let me ask the Senator whether he regards that 
as a fair method of fixing rates, either upon what might be 
denominated raw material—that is, the coca leaves—or the fin- 
ished product? Because we are providing an additional rate 
upon the coca leaves, the theory now is to give an additional 
rate upon the product which is used as a medicine. If it were 
for the purpose of limiting or restricting the use of this poison- 
ous drug, albeit a drug which is so necessary in medical prac- 
tice, I do not know that there could be any objection; and yet 
the Senator must know that the drug is indispensable in the 
hospitals and is used by the most reputable physicians of the 
country. Unless it is revenue which is sought or it is designed 
in some manner to regulate the use of this drug—and that can 
not be done through this bill—it seems to me that the Senator 
has suggested no justification for this rate, but seems to be 
interested in protecting some industry. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, it is quite clear, of course, 
that the internal revenue law is to provide revenue only, and 
the revenue law which has been passed by Congress provides a 
tax of 1 cent per ounce on the coca leaves. One cent per ounce 
on the coca leaves is equivalent to $1.60 an ounce on cocaine. 
Now, that, of course, is for reyenue only. In addition to that, 
paragraph 33 imposes a duty of 10 cents per pound on the 
coca leaves, and that is revenue duty, of course. All of it is 
simply for the purpose of getting revenue, as we do not produce 
the article in the United States. Cocaine is such a powerful 
drug that very little of it goes a good way, and the duty is 
not going to add very greatly to the cost to the user of it. 

Mr. KING. I ask the Senator from North Dakota in good 
faith is not this increased rate fixed in the bill for the pur- 
pose of protecting dnd aiding some persons in the United 
States who import coca leaves and manufacture cocaine or 
the various products derived from it? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly; the revenue law as it stands 
does not protect the manufacturer at all, but this proposed 
law as it is amended gives the manufacturer an equal oppor- 
tunity with the foreigner to produce the article. I will say, 
however, that it gives him no protection other than to com- 
pensate for the disadvantages in obtaining the raw material. 

Mr. KING, It seems to me, Mr. President, that the plan 
is to enable the manufacturer of cocaine or other compounds 
and products of coca leaves to profit as much as possible in the 
manufacture or in the vending of this important medicine. 
Perhaps it is a reasonable duty—I make no comnrent upon that 
which is imposed upon the coca leaves; but it seems to me, Mr. 
President, if we permit the coca leaves to come into the United 
States and impose a rate which is deemed adequate for rev- 
enue there ought to be an effort to make this important drug, 
which is so important in the hospitals and in the sick rooms 
of the United States, as cheap as possible to the people. Con- 


_fessedly, revenue is derived from the duty of 10 cents a pound 


upon the coca leaves, but the proposed tax on cocaine is for 
the purpose of carrying a great burden to the ultinmte con- 
sumer, the sick man and the sick woman, those who are com- 
pelled because of their physical ailments to purchase cocaine 
or other products of coca leaves. I think the House rate was 
entirely too high, and I shall ask the Senate to disagree to 
the amendment which has been reported by the Senate com- 
mittee. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me again call the Senator’s attention 
to the fact that we are giving the American manufacturer not 
one penny of protection. We are simply providing a duty to 
compensate what he must pay for the raw material and not one 
penny in addition to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment of the committee. 

The next amehdment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 24, paragraph 56, line 15, to strike out “Anethol” and to 
insert “Ambergris, castoreum, civet, and musk. grained or in 
pods, 20 per cent ad valorem ; anethol,” so as to read: 


Par, 56. Perfume materials: Ambcrgris, castorcum, civet, and musk, 
grained or in pods, 20 per cent ad valorem ; anethol— 


1922. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I understand that ambergris, 
eastoreum, civet, and musk, grained or in pods, were on the 
free list in the House bill. The committee now propose an 
amendment providing a 20 per cent ad valorem duty on these 
articles and transferring them from the free list in the House 
bill to the dutiable list here. May I ask the Senator from 
North Dakota whether that was for revenue purposes, or, if 
not, what was the object? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It was for revenue purposes solely. The 
duty is the same as in the present Underwood law. It is 20 
per cent ad valorem under the present law, and we are con- 
tinuing that 20 per cent ad valorem duty. 

Mr. KING. Is the Senator from North Dakota advised as 
to the reason the House of Representatives had for placing 
those items on the free list? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I can not pass judgment for the House of 
Representatives as to why they did that. I simply say it was 
the judgment of the majority of the Finance Committee that 
the articles should have a small duty of 20 per cent ad valorem 
imposed upon them. 

Mr. KING. Of course, the Senator knows that those par- 
ticular items become the basis of a considerable industry in the 
United States. Has the Senator taken into account the im- 
pediment which this duty would offer to the prosecution or 
development or extension of the industry now existing? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not think it will add very much of an 
impediment, because I think there is sufficient profit in the 
manufacture of perfumes to enable the manufacturer to absorb 
the small duty which is provided here. 

Mr. KING. I am willing to have a vote on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment of the committee. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On line 20 it is proposed to strike 
out “35” and insert “ 45.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, that means an increase of 10 per 
cent. Of course, I appreciate what my friend will say—that 
the House fixed their rate upon the American valuation and 
the Senate fixed theirs upon the foreign valuation. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And therefore I think it is a decrease 
rather than an increase. 

Mr. KING. It is possible, Mr. President, that it may be some- 
what of a decrease, but I wanted to call attention to that item 
and to another item in line 23; and I ask the Senator's atten- 
tion to this language, commencing in line 21: 
all mixtures or combinations containing essential or distilled ofis, or 
natural or synthetic oderiferous or aromatic substances, 40 cents per 
pound and 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. President, it seems to me there is a very grave discrimina- 
tion in the rates thus established. This is a compound rate. 
There might not be any complaint at the ad valorem rate, but 
certainly there is ground for complaint when the compound rate 
is applied to some of these products, 

For instance, take safrol. The present domestic price of 
safrol is 60 to 65 cents, as I recall; the domestic price of rhodi- 

mol is $18 per pound; the foreign value is $20 per pound; the 

domestic price of citral is $3.25 to $3.50 per pound. Then there 
are some other items here which I think come within this same 
category. One item was over $300 a pound; but waiving that 
and calling attention to the ones to which I directed the Sena- 
tor's attention a moment ago, if you attach a 50 per cent ad 
valorem duty to safrol and 50 cents per pound, it seems to me 
that that would bear unduly, measured by the same rate ap- 
plied to a product that was worth $18 a pound in this market, 
such as rhodinol, and with a foreign value of $20 per pound. I 
should like to ask the Senator how he justifies any such dis- 
crimination as that. 

Mr. McCUMBHER. Mr. President, all of the first duties that 
the Senator mentioned are simply ad valorem duties. They are 
not levied upon the double method at all, and we do not have 
the double or the combined method of attaching the duties until 
we reach “all mixtures or combinations containing essential 
or distilled oils, or natural or synthetic odoriferous or aro- 
matic substances.” Then the House fixed the duty at 40 cents 
per pound and 40 per cent ad valorem upon the American 
valuation. We allowed the 40 cents per pound to remain, but 
placed a 50 per cent ad valorem duty upon the foreign valua- 
tion, which would probably be somewhat less than the duty 
carried by the House bill. 


Now, I want to read from the Tariff Commission information. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before the Senator proceeds may 
I make a suggestion? I am advised that in the second category, 
the one to which the Senator has just referred, there are grades 
of oil that would show approximately the same disparity or 
difference in prices as those to which I called the attention of 
the Senator; that is, 60 cents and $18 to $20. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does. the Senator have reference to the 
last class I mentioned? 

Mr. KING. Yes; the last class; where the ad valorem is 
50 per cent and the specific rate per pound 40 cents. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Of course, upon those particular nearly 
finished products 40 cents per pound is not high. The Senator 
understands that these are nearly or practically finished prod- 
ucts. They come into this country in a finished state, and all 
that is done to them is to add the requisite amount of alcohol, 
and then they have the finished product. 

Forty cents per pound is a low duty upon any of them; but 
as there are so many different kinds and characters, and the 
prices range from a few dollars per pound up to forty or fifty 
dollars per pound, it was necessary, of course, to have an ad 
valorem duty to cover them; and the committee fixed the 50 per 
cent ad valorem in addition to the small specific duty of 40 
cents a pound. Of course we could have stricken out the House 
provision of 40 cents per pound and put them all upon an ad 
valorem basis; but I think on the whole, wherever we can 
have a specific duty that is not too high, and can maintain that, 
we ought to do so. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator why it was that 
these high rates of duty were sought by various representatives 
of manufacturing concerns in the United States, unless it was 
for the purpose of aiding them in advancing the prices here? 
In other words, is it not a fact that the primary object was not 
revenue, but was in the interest of certain concerns in the United 
States, among them being Antoine Chris & Co., Van Dyk & Co., 
and others represented by Mr. Isermann? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think in the case of most of the articles 
that are mentioned in the last clause they are new industries that 
have been established in this country since the war, and per- 
baps that is true of the greater portion of the article included 
under that particular paragraph. The real purpose, I suppose, 
of those who seek to hold the duty this high is to prevent im- 
portations being brought in which will cut the price below that 
at which it is possible for them to manufacture and sell at a 
profit. 

Mr. KING. Has not the Senator fixed the rate so high that 
it gives these concerns a monopoly, so that instead of this 
being a revenue provision, instead of giving to the Government 
a few thousand dollars of revenue, we are merely putting many 
thousands of dollars into the pockets of the beneficiaries of this 
rate? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No, Mr. President; I think nothing of 
the kind. I think there will be importations, and I believe 
they will increase very much over what we are now receiving. 
I think the production of the foreign countries will become 
cheaper rather than increase in value, and that they will be 
able to import into this country at even lower rates than the 
present importations, and I simply want to see a duty that will 
be sufficiently high to enable our people to maintain the pro- 
duction in the United States. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator will keep in mind 
the fact that a number of these items, such as heliotropin, 
vanillin, and terpineol, are already interdicted by the provisions 
of the emergency tariff act. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; but that only lasts one year, and 
can not last longer than two years at most, even if the President 
himself shali continue it for another year, and of course the 
bill is drawn with the idea that it will not be extended longer 
than a year, * 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it seems to me that there is no 
justification for these high rates. I should be glad if the Gov- 
ernment could obtain revenue from these articles, particularly 
perfumes. I think that is a legitimate subject upon which very 
heavy duties may well be laid; but the difficulty here is that the 
duties imposed are going to be prohibitive and are calculated to 
give to the domestic producers a monopoly. Moreover, as will 
be observed from reading the language of this paragraph, syn- 
thetic compounds are embraced, so that it looks as though the 
object in part was to protect the Du Ponts, the Allied Chemical 
Co., and other corporations that are engaged in the production 
of synthetic compounds of various kinds. We know from the 
demands which they have made, not only for tariff walls that 
prohibit importations, but for embargoes, that they would be 
glad to see these synthetic compounds which they are engaged 
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in manufacturing, or which they may engage in manufacturing, 
embargoed by the high rates that are found in this bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Do I understand the Senator to say that 
the Du Ponts manufacture any of this material? 

Mr. KING. No; what I meant to say was that synthetic 
compounds are manufactured by the Du Ponts, the Allied Chem- 
ical Co., and others. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But none of the things in this paragraph 
are manufactured by the Du Ponts. 

Mr. KING. I did not think so, although I am not sure. 
Their synthetic compounds relate to dyes and coal-tar products, 
and so forth; but the Senator knows that there may be made in 
a synthetic way many fine perfumes, and in view of the fuct 
that the term “synthetic odoriferous or aromatic chemicais,” 
and so forth, was employed, I was not sure but that it was in- 
tended to cover not only the products of the companies whose 
names I have mentioned, but the products of these other great 
corporations, in the event that they entered into the synthetic 
production of these odoriferous and aromatic perfumes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It was simply intended to secure what 
revenue we could secure upon these luxurious perfumes, some 
of which are exceedingly expensive, and all of which may be 

ed as luxuries. 

Mr, KING. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
vanillin ought to be differentiated, in my opinion, and I appeal 
to the Senator with a view to haying him accept my view. 
For instance, vanillin is used for flavoring extracts and is in 
quite common use by a very large number of people. Take, for 
instance, vanilla extract, which is a common household com- 
modity used, as the Senator knows, very largely in drug stores, 
in the manufacture of ice cream, and for other purposes. I 
can not quite comprehend why vanillin, used for the purposes 
which I have indicated, should be classed with these other more 
expensive perfumes and compounds. 

In the act of 1913 vanillin bore a duty of only 10 cents per 
ounce. In the Payne-Aldrich law it was 20 cents per ounce. I 
appeal to the Senator to consider the propriety and the justice 
of differentiating vanillin from these other compounds, which, 
perhaps, in justice, might bear, and indeed should bear, a higher 
rate of duty. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I know that vanilla is made 
from the vanilla bean. It may be that they produce from coal 
tar something which will take its place and is similar, and that 
may have some bearing upon the duty upon vanilla, but I really 
do not think it is so very important. 

Mr. KING. It is a little difficult to frame a motion. I move 
to amend the committee amendment, if I may do so, by striking 
out the word “ vanillin” on the eighteenth line and inserting it 
after the semicolon on the twenty-first line, making it read, “ va- 
nillin, 10 cents per ounce.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator will permit, the 
Chair suggests that at this point that would scarcely be in order, 
because of the rule under which we are proceeding. Does not 
the Senator think that his amendment should come later? We 
are now considering the committee amendment at the end of 
line 20. 

Mr. KING. I invite the attention of the Chair to the fact 
that the amendment tendered by the committee does affect 


vanillin, and if the Senate accepts the Senate committee amend-. 


ment now, then I shall be precluded from offering it as an origi- 
nal motion, so to speak, to the unamended text of the House. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not think there is anything which 
prevents the Senator from moving to insert “vanillin” after 
the word “ pods” on line 16, because that would be an amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. Of course, we would have 
to deal with the same word where it appears on the eighteenth 
line, and if the Senator should succeed in putting it there, of 
course I would have to ask that it be stricken out on line 18. 

Mr, KING. If the Senator will pardon me, if I place it at 
the point indicated by the Senator, it would bear a rate of duty 
which I have not suggested, namely, 20 per cent. I suggested 
10 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
20 per cent. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Ad valorem? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; ad valorem. 

Mr. KING. That is approximately correct. I have no objec- 
tion to that. I would have to move, then, to reconsider the 
vote by which the first amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection. 
that vote wiil be reconsidered. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. After the word “civet” on line 
16, page 24, and the comma, insert the word “ yanillin” and a 
comma. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 


It is 50 cents to-day, and that would be just 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment on lines 15 and 16. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on agree- 
ing to the committee amendment at the end of line 20, to strike 
out “35” and insert “ 45," so as to read: 

Perfume materials: Ambe . castoreum, 
or in pods, 20 per cent ad . o 
ionone, rhodinol, safrol, terpineol, vanillin, and all natural or synthetic 
odoriferous or aromatic chemicals, all the foregoing not mixed and not 
compounded, and not specially provided for, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. y 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 24, line 
23, to strike out “pound, and 40” and insert in lieu thereof 
“pound and 50,” so as to read: 


All mixtures or combinations containing essential or distilled oils, or 
natural or synthetic odoriferous or aromatic substances, 40 cents per 
pound and 50 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. KING. Believing, as I do, that these particular commodi- 
ties should bear a heavy rate, but convinced that the rate fixed 
is almost equivalent to an exclusion, and therefore to the estab- 
lishment of a monopoly in the domestic market, I move to amend, 
on line 23, by striking out “40” and inserting 20.“ On many 
of 8 items the domestic price is only 40 or 50 or 60 cents per 
poun 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of the opinion 
that the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah would 
not be in order at this time, because that is not a committee 
amendment. The committee amendent is in line 24. Accord- 
ing to the rule under which we are proceeding the Chair would 
hold that the amendment would not be in order where the Sen- 
ator proposes it. 

Mr. KING. I think the Chair is in error. It seems to me 
that where an item bears a certain rate per pound, say 40 cents, 
with no ad valorem, and the committee reports the same 40 
cents a pound, but with an ad valorem, an amendment may be 
offered either attacking the ad valorem or attacking the specific 
rate. When by adding to the House provision an ad valorem 
rate, leaving the House specific to stand, manifestly they have 
augmented the House rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. The House rate is an ad valorem rate, 40 per 
cent ad valorem. j 7 

Mr. KING. It would be immaterial. There has been an 
increase in the ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair was so holding only 
in the interest of orderly procedure. The Chair thinks to rule 
otherwise might lead to confusion. 

Mr. KING. If the Chair will just permit me a moment, it 
Seems to me it would lead to confusion to pass upon these 
amendments now. Suppose we accepted the Senate committee 
amendment. Many might accept it upon the theory that there 
might be a reduction of the House specific, but in dealing with 
the entire subject, as we are dealing with it here, it occurred to 
me that it is immaterial whether it comes as a specific, cover- 
ing the entire rate, or as an ad valorem, covering the entire 
duty, or specific and ad valorem, and if the Senate has changed 
either the specific or the ad valorem, or both, then either or 
both are subject to amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I suggest to the Senator, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that he might attain his purpose by amending the ad 
valorem? For instance, the 50 per cent ad valorem is in 
question. 

Mr. KING. Undoubtedly that could be done; but I call the, 
28 attention to the fact that that is not what I seek 

0. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I suppose the Senator might accomplish 
the same purpose by changing the ad valorem. 

Mr. KING. Many of these prefumes range from 40, 50, or 
60 cents to $10 or $15, and I am perfectly willing that there 
should be an ad valorem, because the higher priced ought to 
pay a higher ad valorem, and if the Senator's plan were fol- 
lowed, then you would perpetuate the injustice, so the only 
way is to reduce the specific and to permit the ad valorem to 
remain. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was just trying to bring. the motion 
within the rule as to the committee amendments, 

Mr. SMOOT. May I call my colleague's attention to the fact 
that the specific duty in this case amounts to very little, indeed. 
Some of these oils run from $25 to $250 a pound. The ad 
valorem is not much. If you want to reduce the rate, reduce 
‘the ad valorem, because 40 cents a pound on a $250 article does 
not amount to much. 

I do not want to take the time of the Senate now to explain 
why this was done, but it is more of an administrative feature 
than anything else, with this combination rate that is put in. 
I do not like to refer to the manufacturers of France at this 
particular time, but as these perfumes come in nobody can tell 
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just what they are. They are sent here to the French agents, 
they are compounded here, and we must have some ad valorem 
rate to catch these different kinds of goods, running all the way 
from $25 a pound up to $250 a pound. The imposition of 
specifics will not accomplish the purpose. 

Mr. KING. I call my colleague's attention to the fact that a 
number of these articles sell for very small sums per ounce or 
per pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and we put that in because we wanted to 
find out, on the entrance of those goods into this country, really 
what was claimed as to their valuation. Sometimes it is less 
than 40 cents per pound, and then the question arises as to 
whether we should make an investigation into it, and my col- 
league knows very well that the ad valorem duty is the duty to 
impose on these articles. 

Mr. KING. I admit that the ad valorem is the one, and 
where there are these various very costly grades they ought 
to pay a very high rate of duty. However, I. call attention to 
the fact that these rates will be prohibitive, as to many of 
these items, that they are in the interest of the local manufac- 
turers, and will give them a monopoly of the market. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Tariff Commission itself says that 40 cents 
per pound and 40 per cent ad valorem is only slightly less than 
the duty on the finished perfume. That is true, and it makes 
very little difference so far as the trade in these articles in the 
United States is concerned. 

The women who buy these expensive perfumes do not care 
whether the price is $1 a bottle or $2 a bottle or $5 or $10; 
they are going to have them. When they go into a drug store 
and buy a little bottle about 2 inches tall holding about a 
quarter of an ounce, and the price is $5, of course they are not 
particular whether it is $5.01 or $4.99; and it is a question as 
to how much money we want to raise from these articles. As 
far as I am concerned I want to raise every dollar we can. 

Mr. FLETCHER. My view about the matter is that if there 
are any such things as luxuries this is one of the items. I 
think it is good sound Democratic doctrine to tax these luxu- 
ries. 

Mr. SM@OT. I think so, too. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am in favor of putting on a duty that 
will produce the greatest amount of revenue. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly the way the committee de- 
cided, and that is the reason why they raised the rate from 40 
to 50 per cent. The Tariff Commission says the rate is nearly 
the same as upon the finished articles, and that is what we in- 
tended, because they are not made in this country. If they 
were made as good in this country as in France, the French 
label would sell the foreign articles to the people who buy them 
in this country. 

Mr. KING. I agree entirely with what my colleague has said 
as to imposing a high rate of duty, and I called the attention of 
the chairman of the committee to that fact; but I disagree 
with my colleague in his prediction that they will all be im- 
ported from France. In my opinion, with this provision for 
synthetic chemicals, many of these perfumes will be made here. 
What I fear is that there will be a monopoly and imports will 
be so restricted that the revenue will be reduced to the vanish- 
ing point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Utah not being an amendment to the amendment 
of the committee, the Chair will be obliged to hold that it is not 
in order. The question is, therefore, on agreeing to the Senate 
committee amendment, in line 24, striking out “ pound and 40” 
and making the rate 40 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad 
valorgm. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 25, line 5, after the word “ paragraph,” to strike out the 
numerals “58” and insert the numerals “57,” so as to make 
the additional proviso read: 

Provided further, That all of the foregoing materials containing more 


than 10 per cent of alcohol shall be classified for duty under paragraph 
57 as toilet preparations. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 25, line 
18, to strike out “15 per cent ad valorem” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ 2 cents per pound,” so as to read: 

Par. 59. Paris green and London purple, 2 cents per pound. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I suppose that is 
merely a compensatory duty to take care of the duty of 2 cents 
per pound imposed upon white arsenic. = 

Mr. SMOOT. Really, I am a little fearful that this rate is 
not sufficient because of the fact that it is virtually the rate 
which was put on by the House before we had any duty upon 
white arsenic. We have 2 cents a pound on white arsenic, as 


the Senator knows; and the rate on Paris green is 2 cents. I 
presume it is a compensatory rate. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. The rate on white arsenic is 2 
cents and the rate on Paris green is 2 cents, so I presume it is 
a compensatory duty. — 

Mr. SMOOT. Really it was not intended for that, I will 
say to the Senator. In Paris green there is 50 or 60 per cent 
of arsenic used. I know that the manufacturers of Paris 
green have filed within the last two days a bitter complaint 
against the rate of 2 cents a pound, because they claim that is 
little enough if they have the free arsenic; but with the 2-cent 
duty upon white arsenic, they claim that they need 4 cents on 
Paris green, and.really there seems to be some justification 
for their claim. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, there being only a 50 
or 60 per cent of arsenic in the Paris green, 2 cents would not 
only be compensatory but would also afford some additional 
protection. But that is a matter of no great consequence, 
The information of the Tariff Commission does not give the 
total consumption of Paris green. Can the Senator supply 
that? 

Mr. SMOOT. I notice it is not given in the Tariff Survey. 
I thought it was, but it is not. I have not the production, unless 
T can find it in a letter which I may have here. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Possibly the Senator from North 
Dakota can give us the information. 

Mr. SMOOT. The production is not available, I will say to 
the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
ligible. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. The Payne-Aldrich law had a 
rate of 15 per cent ad valorem on Paris green, with free arsenic. 
The present law has Paris green on the free list, and arsenic 
likewise on the free list. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
is free? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and the present price is 20 cents a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was merely desirous of figuring 
out, if I could, what the effect would be. I observe the junior 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper], the chairman of the agri- 
cultural bloe, is here, and I commend this particular item to his 
careful, not to say prayerful, consideration, so that he may no- 
tice it imposes a duty upon the agricultural States of the coun- 
try. 

Perhaps the junior Senator from Kansas can give us some 
information as to the consumption of Paris green in the country 
and just exactly what the extent of the burden upon the agri- 
cultural States of the country would be by having a duty of 
2 cents on Paris green. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me ask the Senator from Montana if he 
thinks 2 cents a pound on Paris green is excessive, with 2 cents 
a pound duty on white arsenic? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Assuming that there is a duty of 2 
cents a pound on white arsenic, I am not quite certain that the 
manufacturers of Paris green ought not to have a compensatory 
duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no need to assume it, because that has 
already been agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; that has been agreed to by 
the Senate. I wanted to figure out if I could just about the 
extent to which the smelter trust is going to profit off of the 
agricultural interests. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think this will amount to very much. 
The House gave 3 cents a pound, with free arsenic. The Senate 
committee proposes 2 cents a pound, with 2 cents on arsenic. 
Really I do not think the Senator can object to that if we are 
going to keep 2 cents a pound on arsenic. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not believe there would be 
any serious objection to 2 cents a pound on Paris green in view 
of the fact that we put 2 cents a pound on arsenic; but by the 
time the bill gets into the Senate, the attention of the agricul- 
tural bloc now having been called to the item, we may pos- 
sibly have a different result upon it and the interest of the 
agricultural sections may be aroused and further considera- 
tion be given to it. I think it will be a little difficult for the 
junior Senator from Kansas, for instance, to explain to the 
potato growers of the State of Kansas just exactly why there 
should be a duty of 2 cents a pound on white arsenic. 

I said a little while ago that I was not quite sure that the 
people of the State of Montana consumed their proportionate 
share of the olive oil consumed in the country, but we are a 
great potato producing State. I am sure we produce very 
much more than our proportionate share of the total product 
of potatoes in the United States. In fact, it was the Montana 
potato that made famous the great “ big potato route” for travel 


I notice that the imports are neg- 


Paris green under the present law 
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‘across the country. I was a little desirous of ‘figuring out 
about how much the tax upon the people of my State would 
be from this little item of 2 cents a pound on Paris green. 

‘I would not think of taking the time of the Senate to discuss 
these two comparatively insignificant items except for the pur- 
pose of illustrating how even a tariff has been given upon items 
here which bear heavily in the aggregate upon ‘the produeing 
masses of the country simply because somebody has asked for 
it. I think that is the case with reference to white arsenic and 
I think that is the case with reference to olive oil. 

Mr. MeLEAN. I will say to the Senator from Montana that 
my impression is that the expert figures that it would add 

about 16 cents an nere to the cost of raising potatoes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Can the Senator give the souree 
of his information? 

Mr. MCLEAN. The expert. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What expert? 

Mr. MeLEAN. The same expert, I think, who acted for the 
committee in 1913. 

‘Mr. WALSH of. Montana. Can the Senator give his name, 
so that I may find out the actual facts from him? 

Mr. McLEAN. I think it was Mr. McCoy, but I am not 
certain. z 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator remembers the in- 
formation he gave much more accurately than the name of the 
informant. 

Mr. McLEAN. It was a matter in which I did not take par- 
ticular interest, but I think I asked him the question as to 
-about how much extra the expense would be ‘by using ‘this 
insecticide on an acre of potatoes, and my impression is he said 
About 15 or 16 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator has given us one of 
‘the factors entering into ‘the ‘total problem, and perhaps he 
will now be able to give us the number of aeres cultivated in 
potatoes in the United States. 

Mr. MeLEAN. I can not do that. : 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; so we do not get anywhere, 

Mr.'McLEAN. Nor can I give the Senator the number of 
potatoes. 

Mr, ‘FLETCHER. Mr. President, has the Senator anything 
here to indicate that there will be any revenue derived from 
this source? There is nothing before us to show what the im- 
portations have been in the past, and certainly not what they 
may be when this duty is imposed, Just putting a duty on be- 
cause it is fashionable to do so or because we get in the habit 
of doing it, it seems to me is little short of absurd. Here is 

-a tax, even if it is only 10 or 15 cents per acre, which amounts 
to quite a little to the potato growers of the country. There 
are other uses for arsenic besides spraying potatoes. Nearly 
all the plants, trees—fruit trees and other trees—and all kinds 
of vegetables require this sort of treatment in order to get rid 
of insects and plant enemies. Paris green is used all over the 
country. 2 

The people who use it are the producers of our food, and they 
will be required to be taxed even 10 or 15 cents per acre under 
this item just simply because some manufacturer of arsenic or 

something of the sort proposes to have it done, without showing 
any benefit to the Government or to anybody except to the peo- 
ple who make the Paris green. I think the item ought to go on 
the free list, where it has been all the while. When it was on 
the free list there were no importations to amount to anything. 

Mr. SMOOT. Before the war there was 15 per cent ad 
valorem duty upon it, and the importations—— : 

Mr. FLETCHER. Under the act of 1913 it was free. 

Mr. SMOOT. But under the Payne-Aldrich law it had a 15 
per cent ad valorem rate, and the importations averaged, while 
that law was in force, about 200,000 pounds a year. 

Mr. WALSH of ‘Montana. The information which T have is 
that the imports of Paris green and London purple in 1914 were 
33.373 pounds, more than two-thirds from England and the re- 
mainder from Germany. The imports decreased during the war 
and since 1916 have been negligible.” The maximum was 772 
pounds in 1920. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, and I will give the figures to the 
Senator if he really wants to know. The imports were as fol- 
lows: In 1908 there were 195,573 pounds ; in 1909, 211,856 pounds ; 
in 1910, 192,647 pounds; in 1911, 22,193 pounds; in 1912, 183,089 
pounds; and in 1913 there were 165,820 pounds. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator is as fully advised as 
I am concerning the reason for those conditions, We began to 
produce arsenic in the West only within the last 10 years, and 
prior to that time it was an expensive commodity. Now it is 
a drug. We can manufacture Paris green in this country in 
competition with the world simply because we can buy arsenic 
for almost any figure. 


Mr. SMOOT. Oh, well, Mr. President, arsenic was on the 


‘free list. The manufacturers of this country made Paris green; 
we are now talking about Paris green; there -wasa 15 per cent 


duty on Paris green which was manufactured in the United 
States, and while being manufactured in the United States under 


‘a rate of duty of 15 per cent there was imported into this eoun- 


try the number of pounds that I have stated during the years I 
have indicated. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lenroor in the chair). 


The question is on agreeing to the committee amendment. 


Mr. KING. My colleague might have given two years more. 
The Senator from Montana has just stated that the imports in 
1920 were 33,000 pounds. 

Mr. WALSH of ‘Montana. Not in 1920. The imports were 
33,000 pounds in 1914, but they have-decreased since that time, 
‘and in 1920 were only 770 pounds.“ 

Mr. SMOOT. I read the figures up to the time of the war. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No doubt the Senator's figures are 
correct, and ‘the importations have been decreasing simply be- 
cause we have been producing white arsenic in this country at 
such a figure as that the importations are insignificant. 

Mr. KING. The statistics of commerce and navigation gives 
the imports in 1914 at 15,476 pounds and in 1921 as only 325 


pounds, so that the imports haye been reduced to the vanishing 


point. As the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH] has 
stated, in view of the enormous production of arsenic by the 
smelters of the West, where it is a waste product, obviously 
the price has gone down and the necessity of importing that 
existed years ago ceased when there was such an enormous 
domestic production of arsenic in the United States. 

Mr. MCLEAN. Of course, if that were true, domestic, competi- 
tion would regulate the price of the article, especially in Mon- 
tana, which is so near to the source of production. 

Mr. KING. No; it does not regulate the price, unfortu- 


mately, as the Senator must know. It ought to regulate the 


price; but the Senator from Connecticut is a business man, the 
Senator is a statesman, and he knows conditions in the United 
States. He knows as well as anybody that there gre combina- 
tions in the United States for the purpose of controlling prices. 

Mr. McLEAN. But, as the Senator from Utah has stated, 
the production in this country has become so large that it has 
resulted in decreasing the price, and I assume that the decrease 
in price has been due to the fact that there has been competi- 
tion in this country; and, of course, the Senator .knows there 
is very active competition in the production of this article. 

Mr. KING. I do not know that there is competition in its 
production. The article is produced because the smelters can 
not help themselves. In the reduction of sulphide ore the 
smelters.are bound te emit arsenic. The arsenic is in the ores; 
when the ores are smelted. the arsenic passes off, and unless it 
is intercepted by bag houses or some other contrivance it will 
go up through the high smokestaeks out into the air and be 
deposited upon vegetation. The result is that animals. eating 
the hay and the lucerne and the other grasses are killed and 
human beings sometimes either lose their lives or their health 


is impaired. 
Mr. McLEAN, If it is a by-produet—— 
Mr. KING. It is a by-product. 
Mr. McLEAN. It will be sold for what the trade will bear, 


of course; and if, then, there is a large by-product it will be 
sold for what may be secured. 

Mr. KING. Then, why did the Senator from Connecticut vote 
for a tariff on arsenic when it is a by-product and when thou- 
sands if not tens of thousands of tons are produced in the, United 
States in the process of smelting of sulphide ores? 

Mr. MCLEAN. I do not think the tariff on this article makes 
a particle of difference in its price in this country. 

Mr. KING. Then, why did not the Senator from Connecticut 
vote against it; for now the Senator is urging a compensatory, 


duty on Paris green because we have imposed a 2-cent specific - 


duty upon arsenic? 

Mr. McLEAN. If we did not have the duty, there might be 
large importations. There are large smelters in Europe, and E 
assume that it is a by-product there, as it is here. I do not 
think it is a matter of enough consequence to waste any time 
in discussing it, but it does not seem to me, if the statement of 
the Senator from Utah is correct, that the tariff can make any 
difference as to its price in this country. 

Mr. KING. If it be true that the tariff does not make any 
difference in the price of this product, the Senator from Oon- 
necticut has no right to ask us to vote a tariff of 2 cents a pound 
on arsenic, or for any tariff whatever, and then turn around 
and say, We bave already a specific tariff on arsenic; now we 
must put a compensatory tariff upon Paris green.” The Sena- 
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tor’s position is illogical and can not, with all due respect to | a higher tariff upon potatoes and upon all the products of the 


him, be justified, in my opinion. 

Mr. MCLEAN. Paris green is manufactured in this country, 
but there is active competition in its production. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, let us briefly consider the situation. 
The distinguished Senator from Connecticut, although, perhaps, 
not openly, supported the committee the other day when they 
advocated a tariff upon arsenic, The able Senator from Mon- 
tana and others opposed a tariff on arsenic, calling attention to 
the fact that in smelting the sulphide ores of the West arsenic 
passed off as a waste product until a few years ago, when by 
court decrees in some of the Western States smelters were com- 
pelled to arrest, by the introduction of bag houses into their 
metallurgical works, the expulsion of the arsenic and other 
solids into the air, where it would be diffused and dispersed by 
the winds and deposited upon vegetation, where it worked dis- 
aster to animal life. 

The Republican majority succeeded in putting in the Senate 
a tariff upon this product. Who wanted it? Obviously it must 
have been the smelters; and yet it is a by-produet which they 
are compelled to dispose of in the smelting of their sulphide 
ores. Those sulphide ores are smelted because of their copper 
content and, possibly, because of a little gold or silver or other 
valuable metal; but not because of the drsenical content; that is 
not a consideration; indeed, arsenic has always been regarded 
as a base metal, and the ores carrying arsenic have been penal- 
ized at the smelter; in other words, ores that do not carry 
arsenic are accorded a better rate by the smelters than ores 
that do carry arsenic. So the smelters, because of the injury 
to animal life in the passing off into the atmosphere of arsenic, 
were compelled to collect it. They had it upon their hands, 
did not know what disposition to make of it, and doubtless, 
it was sold for the manufacture of Paris green and other insecti- 
cides. 

Some prudent and thrifty representative of those who pro- 
duced this by-product comes here to the Republican Senate and 
the Republican Congress and says he wants a tariff on arsenic, 
and the Republican Congress puts a tariff upon arsenic, Now 
they want a compensatory duty on Paris green because arsenic 
is the base of Paris green, and the able Senator from Con- 
necticut says he does not think the tariff put upon arsenic cuts 
any figure in the price of arsenic. Then I ask the Senator to 
take the tariff off of arsenic, and when we take it off, if we do, 
will the Senator consent to take off the tariff upon Paris green? 
Manifestly not. 

Mr. McLEAN. Nof and I will tell the Senator why. 

Mr. KING. I knew the Senator would not. 

Mr. MCLEAN, I will tell the Senator why. 

Mr. KING. I can tell the Senator from Connecticut why. ` 

Mr, McLEAN. If the Senator's position is correct and this is 
a by-product in Europe and in this country and is produced for 
almost nothing, it must be evident that on the arsenic that is 
imported the duty will not be charged to the American con- 
sumer; it will have to be paid by the exporter; he will have to 
reduce his price to nreet the American price, and we might just 
as well get a little revenue out of it as not. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Only 700 pounds came in in 1921, when it 
was free. How can we expect to get any revenue from it when 
it is placed on the dutiable list? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, will the Senator submit 
to a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator from Connecticut says that 
the proposed tariff on Paris green, which heretofore has been 
on the free list, has been made necessary or excusable because 
of the increased tariff on arsenic. Now, I want to ask him 
whether there will also be called forth a compensatory duty on 
potatoes, because, of course, the duty upon arsenic makes 
necessary the putting of a duty on Paris green; and as the 
farmers must use Paris green on their potatoes, I suppose the 
Republican Party will hand them a gold brick in the shape of 
a duty on potatoes as a compensation for the increased cost of 
Paris green. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I commend the suggestion of my 
able friend, the Senator from Nebraska, to the distinguished 
chairman of the agricultural bloc, and I suggest when we come 
to the consideration of the agricultural schedule that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas, the chairman or president—I 
do not know whut his official title is; the Pooh-Bah of the bloc— 
arise here in his seat and say, “ Gentlemen, you have imposed 
a tariff upon arsenic and a tariff upon Paris green; we have to 
buy the Paris green as an insecticide to sprinkle over our trees 
and our vegetation and our potatoes, and therefore we must have 


field and farm.” That is a logical argument. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, it has been suggested by 
the Senator from Alabama that that does not end the com- 
pensatory duty program, because potatoes are used in the manu- 
facture of yeast it will be necessary to have a compensatory duty 
upon yeast. 

Mr. KING. And upon starch. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And as yeast is used in the making of 
breac, there will have to be a compensatory tariff duty upon 

read. 

Mr. KING. That merely illustrates how fearfully and won- 
derfully constructed our tariff schedules are when drafted by 
our Republican friends. 

I know why the Senator from Connecticut, even if we should 
strike down the tariff on arsenic, would not consent to take 
off the tariff on Paris green. It is because it is manufactured 
by a large number of important corporations in the United 
States, chief among which is the Sherwin-Williams Co., of 
Chicago, III.; Devoe & Raynolds, Chicago, III.; Glidden Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; A. B. Ansbacher & Co., New York City; Fred 
L. Layanburg Co., New York City; Pfeiffer Color Co., New 
York City; James Blanchard, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Bristol, Myers 
Co., Elizabeth, N. J.; Nitrate Agencies, Bayonne, N. J.; and 
Detroit White Lead Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Before this debate is over, Mr. President, I shall put into 
the Recorp the names of every corporation whose representa- 
tives appeared before the committee and who gave testimony 
upon this schedule, their capital stock, their subsidiary organi- 
gations, the names of their directors, and the dividends which 
they have paid in cash and in stock during the past 10 or 
15 years. We will then see who are the beneficiaries, who 
have been the power behind the demand for these extortionate 
rates which we find expressetl upon page after page of the 
pending bill. a . 

Just a word from the surveys: 

Paris green, a compound containing both copper and arsenic, is light 
green in color, insoluble in water, and very poisonous. It is 1 8 p 
tured from salts of copper and arsenic, and is used principally as an 
insecticide, but not as much as formerly, being replaced to a great 
extent by arsenate of lead. It is employed also as a pigment. London 
pur le, a by-product of the arsenic-acid method for the manufacture of 
uchsine, is essentially calcium arsenite and arsenate colored by fuchsine, 


and is insoluble in water and poisonous. * * * 
8 of Paris green and London purple in 1914 were 33,273 
8, 


pounds, more than two-thirds from England, the remainder from Ger- 
aor FAR aa porie decreased during the war, and since 1916 have been 
neg. e. 


And, as I have stated, in 1921 the imports were only 323 
pounds. 

Mr. President, nothing more need be said. This is simply 
giving a sop to some corporation, and in so doing you are im- 
posing a burden upon the farmers of the United States. What 
is the reason for it? I ask the Senators upon the other side 
who exhibit so much solicitude for the farmer to show their 
real friendship for the agricultural interests now by voting 
against this rate which has been suggested by the committee, 

Mr. President, when we reach the free list I shall ask to 
transfer this item to the free list; but in the meantime I 
move to strike out the numeral “2” and to insert in lieu 
thereof “one-tenth,” so that it will read “ one-tenth of 1 cent 
per pound.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Utah offers 
an amendment to the amendment of the committee, which will 
be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 25, line 19, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “2 cents” and in lieu thereof to insert 
“one-tenth of 1 cent.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I simply want the record to 
show that the Senate commitiee amendment is a reduction of 
334 per cent from the rate of the House bill. The House bill 
was made with free arsenic. The Senate committee put a 
duty of 2 cents on arsenic, but they did not put a compensatory 
duty on Paris green. The rate of 2 cents a pound on Paris 
green is equal to 10 per cent on the price of arsenic to-day. 
All this criticism is based upon that outrageous rate of 10 
per cent ad valorem. Not only is it 10 per cent ad valorem but 
the manufacturer in America, 50 per cent of whose raw product 
is arsenic, is compelled to pay 2 cents a pound. If that is an 
outrageous tariff rate, I do not so understand. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, while the record is being 
made up, let me put in the record the fact that Paris green 
was one of a large number of items which were put into the 
farmers’ free list in the so-called Underwood bill, passed in 
1913, and still the law of the land. That is worth making a 
record of—that an effort was made at that time to create a 
farmers’ free list, and now a deliberate purpose is pursued of 
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taking articles on the farmers’ free list and subjecting them to 
a duty. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, at this time I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the Senate closes its session to-day 
it recess until to-morrow at 10 o’clock. I am asking that we 
shall meet at 10 o'clock to-morrow morning with the idea of not 
holding an evening session to-morrow. I hope that will be 
satisfactory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from North Dakota?- 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I do not rise to make 
any objection. As I said the other day, I think the Senator 
in charge of the bill has a difficult task before him, not by rea- 
son of any opposition on this side, but by reason of the ma- 
chinery that is necessary to pass the bill, and I think he should 
use his own discretion in the time that he desires the Senate to 
work; but I should be glad if he could arrange to have daylight 
hours in which we could work, instead of night hours. I am 
not objecting, however, to the course he pursues. 

Mr. MoCUMBER. I am going to try daylight hours to-mor- 
row, and see hew it works, if it is agreeable. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. I will suggest to the Senator that under 
the President’s order we have put the time up one hour. Could 
we not meet at 9 o’clock to-morrow? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I could. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I should like the Senator to change that 
request and make it 9 o'clock. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I should not desire to meet at 9 o'clock 
and then spend an hour trying to get a quorum, and therefore 
at the present time I will select “10 o'clock, if I can get unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that the Senator from Mississippi 
would like to meet at 8, and I am perfectly willing to meet 
at 8. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think if we are going to get any time on 
this side to talk to-morrow we will have to start about 9 o’clock, 
because practically all the time to-day has been taken up by 
speeches on the other side. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I noticed that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is mistaken there. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from North Dakota? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I am obliged to the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] for the information 
he gaye us a few minutes ago that this little tax on Paris 
green amounts to the trifling sum of 15 cents an acre. I have 
meanwhile secured the information concerning the acreage de- 
voted to this very necessary food product. I find that some- 
thing like 5,000,000 acres are cultivated to potatoes in this 
country—3,929,000 acres to Irish or white potatoes, and 1,085,- 
000 acres to sweet potatoes. Fifteen cents an acre, which we 
are cheerfully adding to the burden of agriculture in this 
country, amounts to a trifle of $750,000—three-quarters of a 
million dollars by this little item of 2 cents a pound on arsenic. 
Just a few minutes ago we subsidized the olive growers of south- 
ern California by imposing a burden upon the householders of 
the country annually of $2,500,000 to $4,000,000; and now we 
impose an additional burden upon the agricultural interests of 
the country so gladly advocated by the estimable Senator from 
Connecticut of a little trifle of three-quarters of a million more. 

Mr. MCLEAN. Mr. Presdent—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do, 

Mr. McLEAN. Of course, that is assuming that the grower 
of potatoes pays this tax. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Who does the Senator think 
pays it? 

Mr. MCLEAN. If it is true that the competition in this coun- 
try has reduced the price to a cent or 2 cents a pound, and it 
can be produced across the water at the same price, it must be 
evident that the exporter can not get into this country unless 
he fixes his price to meet the domestic price, and in that event 
he must pay the tax. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The argument of the Senator is 
that there is no occasion whatever for a duty on arsenic, I 
agree with him about that proposition. 

Mr. MeLEAN. I do not agree to that. I think we may as 
well get a little money out of the proportion of it that comes 
into this country, as long as the exporter pays it, 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. And permit the domestic producer 
to raise bjs price by the amount of the tax, of course. 

Mr. McLEHAN. The statement of the Senator from Utah 
demonstrates. that competition in this country has been so 
fierce that the result has been to reduce the price of arsenic 
to almost nothing. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have not heard the Senator say 
that there was any competition at all in this country in the 
production of arsenic. 

Mr. McLBHAN. The facts which he stated demonstrate that, 
if he did not admit it himself. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The facts are, Mr. President, that 
arsenic is a by-product of the smelting industry; and the Sen- 
ater ought to know, and probably does know, that the smelt- 
ing industry of this country is controlled by not to exceed one- 
half dozen corporations, all of whom manage to keep their 
prices just about the same, even upoh their main products. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have called your attention to the 
acreage devoted to the production of potatoes; but, of course, 
Paris green is used in the destruction of insects that attack 
other vegetables besides potatoes. 

Mr. DIAL, I just wanted to call the Senator’s attention to 
that fact. 

Mr. WALSH of Manta: My understanding is that it is 
ee extensively in the warfare upon the boll weevil of the 

uth, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secre- 
tary proceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. PHreps]. I transfer that pair 
to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrtman] and will vote. I 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from New York [Mr. Calibra] to the 
Senator from Texas [Mr, CULBERSON] and will vote. I vote 
* ven.“ 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
LATIN SJ. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. POMERENE] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his fame was called). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] 
to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep], and will vote. I vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Transferring my 
pair with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] 
to the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. Ponspexrer], I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HEFIN], and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND] 
to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Suretps], and will vote. I 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when Mr. Srarmons's name was called). My 
colleage [Mr. Simons] is unavoidably detained. He has a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG]. 

Mr. “TERLING (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smrru] 
to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Sra Nr] I vote “nay.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] to the 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Nrevson] and vote “nay,” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was coneluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cameron] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. VATSON]; 

The junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] with the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cort] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL]; and 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DirxrncHam] with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. 

Mr. EDGE. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN] to the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. PEPPER], and vote nay.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 35, as follows: 


YEAS—17. 
Ashurst Harrison Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Dial Hitchcock Robinson Walsh, Mont. 
Fletcher Jones, N. Mex. Sheppard 
Gerry La Follette wanson 
Harris Myers Inderwood 
NAYS—35. 
Ball eh Pg Moses Smoot 
Urandegee Ladd New Spencer 
Bursum Lenroot Newberry Sterling 
Capper Lodge Nicholson Townsend 
Curtis McCornfick Norbeck Wadsworth 
Kanè McCumber Oddie Watson, Ind. 
Frelinghuysen McKinley Page Weller 
Hale McLean Rawson Willis 
Jones, Wash. McNary Shortridge 
NOT VOTING—44. 
Borah Elkins King eed 
Broussard Ernst McKellar Shields 
Calder Fernald Nelson Simmons 
Cameron France Norris Smith 
Caraway Glass Owen Stanfield 
Colt Goodin Pepper Stanle: 
Crow Harrel Phipps Sutherland 
Culberson Heflin Pittman Trammell 
Cummins Johnson Poindexter Warren 
Dillingham Kellogg Pomerene Watson, Ga, 
du Pont Kendrick Ransdell Williams 
So Mr. Kino’s amendment to the committee amendment was 
rejected. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now recurs on 
the committee amendment. N 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 25, line 
20, to strike out “10” and insert “8,” so as to read: 

Paragraph 60, Phosphorus, 8 cents per pound. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I realize that the 
amendment proposed by the Finance Committee reduces the 
duty on phosphorus, but as this is a very important article, 
and it has been on the free list, I desire to say just a little on 
this item. Phosphorus has a very useful purpose. Among 
other things, it is used for killing rats, and unless there is 
some very good reason for it I do not see why we should in- 
crease the cost of killing rats. So I would like to have some 
one explain why there is a duty put on phosphorus at all. It 
is on the free list at the present time. 

Formerly it was used in the making of matches, which has 
been prohibited on account of its poisonous character; but 
there was some special insistence on the duty on phosphorus, 
and I should like to know about it. 

The only evidence I have been able to find on the subject is 
from the representative of the Diamond Match Co., and he said 
they did not really need any duty on phosphorus at all. He said 
he did not object to a smali duty, but he thought that 10 cents a 
pound was too much, and suggested 5 cents a pound. That is 
the only testimony I have found. I do not happen to have here 
to-night the hearings of the Ways and Means Committee on this 
particular article. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, Mr. Becker, who testified for the 
Diamond Match Co., wants it free. When he wrote to me about 
it, I wrote and asked him if he did not want matches free, and 
his answer was quite different from what he had suggested ought 
to be done with phosphorus. The statement of Charles W. As- 
bury, representing the American Phosphorus Co., follows Mr. 
Becker's testimony. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have not reached that in the 
examination of this question, but I will just call attention to it. 
He is the president of the American Phosphorus Co., with gen- 
eral offices in Philadelphia. I do not know what he said, but I 
think I can anticipate what it will appear that he said. It is 
just what a great many other witnesses who appeared before 
the Finance Committee did say. 

Mr. SMOOT. He quoted General Fries, of the War Depart- 
ment. y 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. He said: 


First, I would like, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, to outline to you 
very briefly the commercial status of the business. Ours is the only 
American owned and operated plant in the United States. There is an 
English owned and operated plant in Niagara Falls, United States, 
with which plant we compete. Our plant has been closed since Nove- 
ber of last year. 

Senator Warsox. Why? 

Mr. ASBURY. Because of the importations of phosphorus. 

Senator WATSON. From where? 

Mr. ASBURY. Prom Germany and France, 

Senator McCumber. Is the other one closed of which you speak. 

Mr. Asnunv. The other one is operating on compounds of phosphorus, 
They have facilities for manufacturing compounds using phosphorus 
as a basis, but we make the phosphorus . 

Senator Warsox. How much have they ipped in? 

Mr. Asprry. They shipped in last year nearly 300,000 pounds. 

Senator Watson. What is the American consumption? 

Mr. Aspcry. The American consumption in peace time is a little 
over a million pounds a year. 


Senator Warsox. How much do you make? 


Mr. AsBuRY. We make about 400,000 pounds when we are running. 

c 

. ASBURY. r n own en an been closed 
down since Novemiier last. 

Senator Warsox. And the foreigners are supplying the demand. 

Mr. Asnunr. The foreigners are supplying the demand. 

Senator Watson. What is the difference in cost of production in your 
factory and in France or Germany? 

Mr. Aspury. I can answer that perhaps a little more concretely, 
Senator, in this way: That the importations in the last quarter of last 
2 were valued at 17 cents a pound. Our average cost of production 

38 cents a pound. 

The present status of the duty is this: I 1 before the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House and asked that the rate provided 
in the Payne-Aldrich bili should be restored. It was 18 cents a pound. 

Senator Smoor. Before you go into that, the ‘production in 1514 in 
this — oh | was 1,315,000 pounds, The importations in 1914 were 
605 pounds 

Mr. Assuny. Yes, sir; in 1914, that is true. 

Senator SmMoor. In 1917 the importations were 4,010 pounds? 

Mr. Assury. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smoor. Have you got the information as to importations? 

Mr. Asnunx. I have, sir—that is, I have not the. intervening years, 
but I have 1919 and 1920, from the Department of Commerce. 

Senator Smoor. I will see what it is here. 

Mr. Asgury. For the year of 1919 there were 54,916 pounds. 

Senator Smoor. Is that all? 7 

Mr. ASBURY. That is all in the year 1919. But when we come to 
1920, divided by quarters, we have the first quarter, 23,971; the sec- 
Cbs phd 29,962; the third quarter, 202,369; for the fourth quarter, 


Senator DILLINGHAM. And that aggregates how much? > 

Mr. ASBURY. That aggregated over 300,000 pounds in 1920. 

I also have for the first six months of 1921, as reported by the De- 
partment of Commerce, though not yet published, 123,518 pounds. 

Senator LA FoLLETTE. For six months? 

Mr. AsBuRY. For six months. 

X icon nee La FoLLxTTE. That is less than 10 per cent of our consump- 

“Mr. ASBURY. Yes. 

Mr. President, that is a sample of what this committee are 
recommending to the Senate. Upon such testimony as that 
they come and ask us to put a tariff of S. cents a pound upon 
phosphorus, when it is on the free list now. I want to read to 
the Senate just what the Tariff Commission have to say about 
it. In describing it they say: 

Production in 1914 was approximately 1,315,000 pounds. Phos- 
phorus is a product of the electric furnace, the raw materials being 
calcium phosphate, sand, and carbon. pare the war production in 
this country, as well as in Europe, multiplied four or five times, but 
since the war-time demand has abated output has declined, leaving 
idie a large productive capacity. 

Let me cal! attention further to the fact that there are only, 
these two concerns which have been manufacturing phosphorus 
at all, and one of them is an agent for the English concern. 
Here is just what happened: During the war, and for war pur- 
poses, all these countries which manufacture phosphorus ac- 
cumulated a surplus, which was not needed after the war was 
over. It appears from the Tariff Information that prior to the 
war, prior to this increased demand, the factories in the United 
States were supplying the home consumption, and they were 
doing it on a free basis. They did not have any duty. They 
did not want any tariff. They supplied this whole consumption 
in competition with the world, and now, simply because some 
concern comes in here and says there are some importations com- 
ing in and they want a tariff—and that is the only evidence pre-. 
sented before the Finance Committee—they recommend this rate. 

Some witness interested comes before the committee and 
says, “My God! There is some phosphorus coming into this 
country. Give me a tariff rate.” And the committee very gen- 
erously give the tariff. They are doling out the dollars of the 
people of this country simply because somebody wants a tariff, 

That is what they have done regarding not only this article) 
but hundreds of articles in this bill. Upon that flimsy testi- 
mony they put a tariff of 8 cents a pound on it. The House 
put a tariff of 10 cents a pound on it. The Finance Committee 
very generously reduced it to 8 cents. Why it became so con- 
siderate of the public welfare as to reduce from 10 to 8, the 
Lord only knows; I do not. There is nothing in this record 
which would point the way to make the discrimination, but 
somehow or other I imagine they got an idea that they were 
filching the public a little too much, and that they would take 
off a little. What it was that happened to the majority of the 
Finance Committee at that time I do not know, but this is the 
only evidence they have. Somebody comes in who is interested 
in the manufacture of phosphorus and says, “ There are some 
importations coming in.” They did not stop to inguire why. 
They did not stop to inquire as to the cause, but it does appear 
that it costs about twice what it cost before the war, and they, 
want a tariff to keep up that price. 

I do not want anybody to get mad at what I haye said, be- 
cause I did not mean any offense at all, but I would like to have 
some good-natured member of the Finance Committee explain 
to me this acrobatic performance, mental or otherwise. I would 
like to know why it is. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, both sides of the question 
were heard, the importer’s side and the manufacturer's side. 
The evidence on the part of the manufacturer was that it was 
imported into this country for 17 cents a pound. He claimed that 
it cost his company 38 cents a pound. Whether his claim was 
well founded or not, the fact appeared to be well founded that 
300,000 pounds coming in during the course of a year, against a 
consumption of about 1,000,000 pounds a year, closed the busi- 
ness of that concern which was producing 400,000 pounds a year. 

They asked for 18 cents a pound. The committee, hearing 
both sides and recognizing that the cost of production was proba- 
bly excessively high in the United States at the present time, gave 
8 cents a pound protection and not 18 cents. I do not regard it as 
a heavy protection. Under the circumstances, even when we get 
our production to a point where we can open these mills again, 
we shall probably be producing at 25 or possibly 20 cents a pound 
instead of 38 cents. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was on page 25, line 

, before the words “ per centum,” to strike out “15” and in- 
sert “ 25,” so as to read: 

Par. 61. Plasters, healing or curative, of all kinds, and court-plaster, 
25 per cent ad valorem, _ 

Mr. McCUMBER. Is it agreeable to have a vote on this 
amendment at the present time? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, The junior Senator from Utah 
IMr. Kira] understood that after taking a vote upon the pre- 
ceding amendment there would be a recess of the Senate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well; that was my understanding. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. CURTIS. I, move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened and the Senate 
(at 10 o'clock and 7 minutes p. m.), under the order previously 
entered, took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, May 16, 1922, 
at 10 o'clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Berecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 15 (legisla- 
tive day of April 20), 1922. 
Recister OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


Bartlett Sinclair to be register of the land office at Boise, 


Idaho. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 


ADJUTANT GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT. 
To be lieutenant colonels. 
Jennings Benjamin Wilson. Harry Davis Mitchell. 
George Michael Holley. William Weston Bessell. 
Milton Artells Elliott, jr. Frank C. Burnett, 
To be majors. i 


Emory Sherwood Adams. John Grant MacDonnell. 
Edward Aloysius Brown. Chauncey St. Claire McNeill. 
William Augustus Beach. Ralph Samuel Kimball. 
Henry Balding Lewis. 
COAST ARTILLERY. 
Maj. Gen. Frank Winston Coe to be Chief of Coast Artillery, 
with rank of major general, 

AIR SERVICE. 
Richard Henry Ballard to be captain. 

PosTMASTERS. 

OHIO. 


Harold A. Carson, Bergholz. 
James C. Kelley, Clarksville. 
Hilton C. Hart, New Waterford. 


ALABAMA, 


Edward ©. Barnes, Evergreen. 
William C. Starke, Troy. 
FLORIDA, 
Jennie L. Cooley, Lynn Haven. 
GEORGIA 
Ibbie G. Pearce, Sumner, 


ILLINOIS. 
Harley L. Miles, Elburn. 
Charles O. Selfridge, Good Hope. 
Norman Jefferson, Hinsdale, 
William J. Dobberstein, Lombard. 
J. Mac. Duncan, Mackinaw. 
Henry Snow, Maquon. 
Glenn W. Weeks, Tremont. 
H. Malcolm Leighty, Vermont. 


INDIANA, - 


Winona Newsom, Carthage. 
Charles F. Porter, Hagerstown. 1 
Herbert A. Milburn, Patoka. 


MICHIGAN, 


William Wolz, Three Oaks. 
Florence C. Curtis, Whittemore. 


NEW YORK. 


Jul Johnson, Kinderhook. 

Eugene H. Ireland, Palatine Bridge. 
Albert D. Ritchie, Saratoga Springs. 
Harry C. McNamara, Valatie. 


OHIO. 


Albert D. Owen, Austinburg. 
Edgar R. Holmes, Millersport. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


John H. Ammon, Beaver, 
Sylvester D. R. Hill, Charleroi. 
Harvey J. Hertzog, Mertztown. 
George S. J. Keen, Wiconisco. 
EN N ESSEN. 


Alexander C. Austin, Ardmore. 
Woodford C. Monroe, Celina. 
William R. Robinson, Charlotte. 
Hugh B. Nunn, Ripley. 

Irene M. Cheairs, Spring Hill. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, May 15, 1922.. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Lord, our God, unto Thee we lift our grateful hearts. We 
are still moving in the pathway of Thy providence, full of love 
and mercy. It fills and overflows every thought and conception 
of human need. Truly Thou art a wonder-making God, and all 
things are working together for our good. Give wisdom to this 
assembly in the solution of the problems of state. Look with 
compassion upon any who may be bearing burdens caused by 
others. Bless to us our silent sufferings, and make rich the ex- 
periences of the troubled life. O may the kingdom of peace, 
good will, and fraternity prevail wherever man is found. 
Through Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, May 13, 1922, 
was read and approved. 


INSPECTION TRIP TO QUANTICO, 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for three minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, on Saturday afternoon there was 
read to the House a letter in reference to the trip to Quantico, 
which unfortunately had to be postponed a couple of weeks ago. 
The announcement was read rather late, and so I desire to 
direct the attention of Members to the new schedule. The trip 
has now been arranged to take place this coming Thursday. 
The Mayflower will leave the navy yard at 8.30, standard time, 
and will return from Quantico leaving there at 8 o'clock p. m., 
and should be back here in Washington by 10.30 p. m. Members 
who desire to return earlier will find a convenient railroad 
service. If those gentlemen who obtained tickets for the other 


trip still have them, they will be good for the Thursday trip. 
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Those who have not yet procured tickets should go to the room 
of the Naval Affairs Committee of the House, on the third floor 
of the House Office Building, and there sign up and get their 
tickets and present them by 8.30 in the morning/next Thursday 
at the navy yard when they board the ship. As announced be- 
fore, the accommodations both on the ship and at the mess halls, 
where the Members will be guests of the officers and men, will 
not permit of this invitation being extended to other than Mem- 
bers of Congress. The program has been enlarged and includes 
a review of the troops, inspection of barracks and schools, air- 
plane flights, a presentation of trench warfare, concert by the 
enlisted men, and an outdoor vaudeville performance. 

On behalf of Secretary Denby and Generals Lejeune and But- 
ler, I urge all Members to take the trip, and can promise them 
an enjoyable as well as a profitable experience. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HICKS. Certainly. 

Mr. RAKER. Can the gentleman inform us whether there 
will be any roll calls on Thursday? 

Mr. HICKS. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] 
is present and able to answer questions as to the program for 
that day. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why should there not be roll calls? We 
ought to be in session. 

Mr. RAKER. There ought not to be any roll calls when the 
Members are absent from the House on official business, in- 
specting a public institution. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, let us have the regular order 
if we are going into this—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman demands the regular order. 
To-day is the day when the unanimous-consent calendar is in 
order. 

MOTHER'S DAY. 


Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. Mr, Speaker, I ask recognition 
for a moment to call attention very briefly to the observance 
on yesterday of Mother’s Day, especially to the ceremony 
held beside the tomb of the unknown American soldier at 
Arlington Cemetery, in which ceremony the Gold Star Mothers 
of America and the American Legion Auxiliary and the Ameri- 
can Legion united in doing honor both to the unknown Ameri- 
ean hero and to the mothers of the unknown American dead. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend these remarks in the Recoxp by inserting in 8-point 
type an address delivered on that occasion by a Member of the 
House, Hon, Water F. Linevercer, of California. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp fof the purpose indicated, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The address referred to is as follows: 

ADDRESS OF HON. WALTER F. LINEBRRGER, OF CALIFORNIA, AT THE TOMB 
OF THR UNKNOWN AMERICAN SOLDIER, ARLINGTON NATIONAL CEME- 
TERY, ON MOTHER’S DAY, SUNDAY, MAY 14, 1922. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Department Commander, ladies of 
the War Mothers, American Legion Auxiliary, and other 
patriotic organizations and comrades of the World War, half 
a year ago, on November 11, 1921, to be exact, in commemora- 
tion of Armistice Day and in tribute to the unknown soldier, 
whose last mortal remains He within these sacred precincts, 
His Excellency, Hon. Warren G. Harding, President of the 
United States, delivered an address so memorable in character, 
so American in its perfect diction and idealism, that it will go 
down in history ranking with Lincoln’s immortal Gettysburg 
Address, which was the greatest oration ever delivered by our 
martyred President. 

We are. gathered to-day in these same hallowed premises not 
only to pay homage to the unknown hero here, but to the un- 
known mother who gave him birth and to whom President 
Harding referred in his speech in the following touching 
terms: 

Some mother gave him in her love and tenderness, and with him 
her most cherished ig joe Hundreds of mothers are wendering 3 
finding a touch of solace in the possibility that the Nation bows 
grief over the body of one she bore to live and die, if need be, for 
the Republic. 

What more appropriate date could have been selected for 
paying this impersonal dual tribute to mother and son than 
Mother’s Day, when millions of mothers throughout the land 
are receiving the merited gratitude of the sons and daughters 
of the generation which they have contributed to posterity? 
Well may it be that amidst this vast throng, in some American 
home, lives the mother who gave to the Nation our unknown 
soldier. At least we know that there are millions of her pro- 
totype, who, like her, gave their sons to fight for the Nation 
in its hour of peril that the cause of humanity and civiliza- 


tion might not perish, and because of this we are gathered 
here to-day to pay the impersonal tribute in the name of all. 
No word that we may utter, no deed that we may perform, can 
add to the imperishable glory of this unknown mother and her 
hero son, but we come in all humility to worship at this shrine 
of patriotism that we and not they may be exalted. 

If the inspiration which we gather here to-day shall make 
us better Americans and enhance our love for our country, the 
country for which they have sacrificed, then these heroes shall 
not have faced their Calvary in vain. 

From the very dawn of history it has been the custom to hold 
in high esteem those mothers who have given their sons for the 
defense of their country. In ancient Sparta the mothers of 
this historic fighting clan of ancient Greece crowned thejr vic- 
torious soldier sons with wreaths of laurel, emblematic of vic- 
tory, as they returned from the field of battle. The fighting 
qualities of the sons of Sparta have been sung in song and story 
down through the intervening ages, and tħere are none who 
question that these legionnaires of old received their inspiration 
from the mothers who gave them birth and who sent them forth 
with a smile to meet the hosts of the enemy. 

The American soldier, through his endurance and dauntless 
bravery, is to modern times what the soldier of Sparta was to 
the nations of antiquity, and the fortitude and courage of the 
American mother of our soldier sons shall go down in history 
as the peer of that of the Grecian mother of the heroic age of 
which the poets sing. 

Since the very birth of the Nation we Americans have treas- 
ured in our hearts a devotion almost amounting to veneration 
for those of our departed heroes who have shed their life’s 
blood in defense of our Nation and its institutions, so it is no 
new impulse which brings us here to-day, with simple homage 
and with simple words, to lay a wreath in the name of the 
unknown soldier's mother upon the bier of her unknown Amer- 
ican soldier son, who gave up his life on the fields of France 
that we who survive might enjoy the freedom and security for 
which he fought. 

We are not unmindful that his sacrifice and ‘those of his 
like—whom he personifies to the Nation—have again confirmed 
to us that life, liberty, and happiness, inalienable to freemen, 
and which is the legacy of that glorious array of Americans of 
other wars, many of whom, like the one who lies here, went 
down to nameless graves and unknown to posterity, but whose 
deeds shall forever stand as an imperishable monument to their 
patriotic achtevements. 

Let us pledge here to-day renewed allegiance to the flag and 
institutions for which these hallowed dead have given their 
lives. Let us pass on to the generations which shall come after 
us, untarnished and unstained, the escutcheon of ideals which 
these young heroes held on high. Let us remember that in ear- 
rying out these ideals they made the last supreme ‘sacrifice of 
devotion, 

In paying tribute to the unknown and through him to all the 
unknown of the American forces in the great World War let it 
not escape us that the great national mind, or conscience, per- 
haps I should say, has long sinee and with unerring ar.) deli- 


| cate perception reached out into that great mass of patriotic 


womanhood of the Nation and “lifted from humble complacency 
to the highest pedestal of national veneration that tried and 
true friend of the unknown hero, his unknown mother. 

Enshrined in our hearts and chiseled with indelible trace 
in our memories is the image of the one who gave him birth, 
nurtured him in infancy, shared his joys and troubles in youth, 
and smilingly sent him forth with a mother’s kiss and a 
mother’s whispered prayer to meet the fate which the God of 
battles had in store for him. ‘Thus inspired with her high 
faith and indomitable courage he crossed the threshold and 
faced the unknown future. 

Those who were his comrades in the great adventure, where 
death rode on the wings of the morn and where men’s souls 
were uplifted and purified in the crucible of sacrifice, know how 
ineradicably fixed in his mind and heart was this last picture 
of the parting hour. In the camp, in the billet, in the trench, 
and in the attack, through the hell of no man's land, in life's 
last fleeting moment itself, how oft have we heard, comrades, 
the whispered word of “ mother.” Sweet was the gentle thought 
this word entwined. 

I wish to pause here to quote a few lines of verse scribbled 
by some unknown soldier in France, somewhere along the 
smoky battle line in 1917—18. For these excerpts from this un- 
titled poem I am indebted to by colleague and comrade in the 
House of Representatives, Hon. Lamar Jerrens of Alabama, a 
distinguished veteran of the World War. The lines breathe 
something of the experiences through which the unknown hero 
to whom we pay homage must have passed, because they were 
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written by one who had been very near death, if indeed later 
he did not himself make the supreme sacrifice, 
He has seen a summer day 
That you have never dreamed, 
He has seen flesh turn to clay, 
While affronted Heaven screamed ; 
He has seen the shattered trench, 
He has seen the twisted wire, 
He has seen strong, living men 
Charred and black in molten fire; 
He has seen beneath his feet 
Flesh of comrades turn to clay; 
As you neyer could have dreamed 
te has seen a summer day. 


He has seen an autumn night 

That 8 could never bear, 
With hell's flare his only light 

Pointing out hell's angel there; 
He has known a single hour 

When cold steel, red hail, and gas 
Ceased and left a holy calm 

Such as come when angels pass; 

He has seen his comrades stand, 

Half transfigured in release, 
Knighted, spurred, and panoplied 

By their liege, the Prince of Peace. 

-I need not hark back further to those dark days and expe- 
riences which are yet all too vivid to many within the sound 
of my voice, but we know that our unknown's mother was ever 
present with our unknown hero, and it is safe to say that, in 
spirit at least, she accompanied him with a smile through the 
valley, where he passed from worldly existence to life eternal 
and where he stands to-day “ knighted, spurred; and panoplied 
by his liege, the Prince of Peace.” May we not repeat the 
words of the Apostle Paul, “O death, where is thy sting; O 
grave, where is thy victory,” for in losing mortality he has 
achieved immortality. 

So it is, my friends, that in paying tribute to-day to the un- 
known we also pay tribute to his mother by placing her on a 
basis of equality, on the same pedestal of national veneration, 
as the unknown himself. In doing this we are only according 
to her that peculiar position of motherly preeminence which we 
know she occupied in his heart and life and which he, no doubt, 
bespoke for her in his last thoughts as he passed from beyond 
this earthly sphere. 

May these flowers, sweet with the breath of spring, which 
in her name we are to lay upon his bier, carry to him across 
the vale which separates us some sweet reminder of her un- 
selfish devotion, some recompense for the momentary sacrifice 
of that fleeting instant of transition when his soul took its 
flight. 

We know that the patriotic womanhood of America, and par- 
ticularly the War Mothers and the American Legion Auxiliary, 
will faithful vigil keep and see that the fires of ‘patriotism are 
kept ever burning brightly before this shrine of Americanism. 

In the years to come I prophesy that the day will arrive 
when unborn generations of Americans will come to view this 
spot as sacred ground and the devotion and reverence which 
we pay to-day will have been expanded into a cult of patriot- 
ism which will be the firm foundation stone of our national 
existence, against which storms may beat and tempests may 
rage but which shall in nowise be shaken. 

We know that this labor of love which we men of the Ameri- 
can Legion and other organizations of veterans of the World 
War gathered here to-day are honored to witness can best be 
performed by our heroic women, the mothers, wives, sisters, 
and sweethearts, who suffered all that their men might go forth 
to give all for our common country, so we shall leave the 
tender rites of placing the flowery tokens which we bring in the 
hands of the Gold Star War Mothers, Mrs. Mary E. Killeen, 
mother of George E. Killeen, a District of Columbia boy. killed 
in the World War, will lay a wreath on the tomb of the un- 
known in the name of the unknown’'s mother; Mrs. George Sei- 
bold, whose son, Lieut. George Vaughn Seibold, is still listed 
among the unidentified dead of the American Expeditionary 
Forces, will also place a wreath on the grave in. the name of 
the Gold Star Mothers of America. As the past unfolds before 
us our hearts are filled with deepest emotion and our thoughts 
go back to scenes of other days. 

Looking out on this concourse of upturned faces I see among 
them heads of mothers whose silver strands have displaced the 
gold. The Women's Relief Corps, notable among women’s patri- 
otic organizations, is here. No tribute that humble tongue can 
pay could voice the praise to which this noble body of women is 
entitled. After sending forth their fathers, sons, brothers, Hus- 


bands, and sweethearts to battle that our Nation might remain 


one and indivisible, they have kept the faith for nearly threescore 
years, and not only have they helped to keep this beautiful 
bivouac of the dead here at Arlington—this eternal camping 


ground of the Nation’s departed heroes—green with grass and 
laden with flowers, but they have done more; they have kept 
the fields of memory green and have passed on to us of suc- 


| ceeding generations the history of the wonderful achievements 


of those whose memory a united Nation is proud to honor. 
With equal patriotic fervor, the Daughters of the Confederacy 
have accomplished a similar work in the South. With all trace 
of sectionalism long since obliterated we Americans of to-day 
look back upon Grant and Lee as the common heritage of a 
united people and face the future with confidence, knowing that 
where yon starry flag waves to the breezes is liberty and jus- 
tice, and that the Nation of which it is the emblem and symbol 
is the greatest on earth. What pride of nationality is ours 
when we realize that the admiration of the world is centered on 
the Unitel States of America! To this flag of our country we 
give undivided allegiance in life, and when the last note of taps 
is sounded for us over our final resting place we hope to be 
wrapped in its folds and to sleep in the assurance that it will 
continue to wave over unborn generations of Americans until 
the end of time. 

In closing I desire to say a few words to my comrades of the 
American Legion. It has been said that the problems of peace 
are greater than those of war, and at no time in the Nation’s 
history have we had this fact brought home to us with greater 
force than by the responsibilities of the day. The heartrending 
sacrifices of yesterday should cause us to fervently strive to 
avoid the horrors of war to-morrow. The world is clamoring 
for peace, and the spirits of tens of thousands who passed on 
in the “war to end wars” admonish us to keep faith with all 
who sleep in Flanders field. Without sacrificing the security 
and defense of the Nation we love and for which we are still 
willing to shed our life’s blood if need be, can not we veterans 
of the World War, who have known war and all the misery that 
armed conflict entails, lend our best efforts and influence to 
Soothe the nerves of a war-weary world and thus help to ful- 
fill the aspirations of a sorely tried and long-suffering human- 
ity? Let our slogan be that of one of our most famous soldier 
Presidents, who said “ Let us have peace.” 

While standing watch against aggression from without we 
must be none the less mindful of dangers from within, remem- 
bering always that “eternal vigilance is the price of safety“ 
aud that this applies to nations as well as individuals. Let 
us respect and demand respect for the laws of our land and 
uphold with firm hand its Constitution. This solemn obliga- 
tion is ours if we are to be worthy of the heritage which we 
have helped to preserve and which we are charged, above all 
others, with passing on as a birthright to our posterity, 

No higher destiny, my comrades, could be assigned to us than 
that of safeguarding our Nation’s laws, security, and honor, 
thereby giving vibrant, living fulfillment to Washington's fare- 
well injunction to his countrymen, “to give to mankind the 
magnanimous and too novel example of a people always guided 
by an exalted justice and benevolence.” 

If we do these things the unknown, whom to-day we honor, 
shall truly not have died in vain. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested: ` 

S. 651. An act for the relief of Ethel Williams. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee as indicated below: 

S. 651. An act for the relief of Ethel Williams; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


CALENDAR FOR UNANIMOUS CONSENT. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the first bill on the 
Calendar for Unanimous Consent. 


LAKE GEORGE, YAZOO COUNTY, MISS. 


The first business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 1162) declaring Lake George, Yazoo County, 
Miss., to be a nonnavigable stream. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
when this bill came up before the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MANN] raised some question about it and directed the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Colin] to some 
features of the measure. 
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Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, all I have to say about the 
matter is that this is a Senate bill asking that Lake George, 
Yazoo County, Miss., be declared nonnavigable. Lake George 
flows into Sunflower River. It is about 17 miles long. It is 
more like a bayou than a lake, though I understand it is wide 
in some places. It never has been considered by anyone to be 
a navigable stream. It can not be navigated except during an 
overflow of the river or during the high-water stage. I have 
photographs here, which I can show to the Members of the 
House, showing that at the mouth of this so-called navigable 
stream the water during part of the year is only 14, 15, or 16 
inches in depth. In fact, I have a number of copies of affidavits 
here showing that ordinarily the stream near the mouth is only 
about 6 or 7 feet wide and 5 or 6 inches deep. Farther up 
there are some large pockets of water, but there is no way of 
getting there, because there is only one mouth, opening into 
Sunflower River. I have here copies of affidavits of nearly all 
of the landowners living there. These affidavits show that the 
body of this lake is fenced and has been fenced since 1897; 
that there are crops raised nearly every year on that lake. The 
fact is that these people want to build some bridges there. 
There has never been any commerce on that lake. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 


question? 
Mr. COLLIER, I will yield in a moment. 
Mr. WALSH. I have yielded to the gentleman. I want to 


ask the gentleman what he has to say with reference to this 
language of the Assistant Secretary of War: 

As the waterway in question is evidently a navigable water of the 
United States which may at some future day usefully serve commerce, 
it is my view that the proposed legislation is unnecessary, and that 
from the standpoint of public interests the passage of the bill for such 
a purpose and under such circumstances would be a harmful precedent 
and should be opposed. : 

Mr. COLLIER. All I have to say to that is that I do not see 
how any Army engineer or any one familiar with the facts can 
say that it will be a dangerous precedent to declare nonnav- 
igable a body of water that most of the year is from 6 to 8 to 12 

ches deep. There has never been a public line on that stream. 
There has never been a dollar asked for or expected to be spent 
by the Federal Government in making it navigable. Nobody 
should ever expect it to do so. In the old days, before they 
had a railroad there, and before we had the roads that we 
have now, during the period of high water the riparian owners 
could get certain commerce in the way of supplies brought up 
from Vicksburg and Yazoo City. But I understand from affi- 
davits that there has never been any commerce except that 
which was by a boat making special trips. There are no 
schedule boats or schedule trips. 

Mr. WALSH. What length is the lake that has only 14 
inches of water? 

Mr. COLLIER. Right at the mouth; the big water is up 
back of the entrance of the lake. The bridge that is to be built 
there is of such a nature by reason of its approaches that in 
a condition where the water is within 2 or 3 feet of what it is 
to-day the boats can go over the ends of the bridge. The lake 
is only navigable when all the surrounding country is nay- 
igable. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
under our laws very great stretches óf rivers, bayous, swamps, 
sloughs, and lakes that can not be made actually navigable at 
any reasonable cost are technically navigable—legally navigable; 
they always and continuously present a temptation for the people 
of the locality to pester Members of Congress to secure an ap- 
propriation for their improvement. The history of the coun- 
try has been that in many cases Members under such local 
pressure have urged and have secured approprfations of very 
questionable character. I am of the opinion that when a Mem- 
ber having a stream of that character, which clearly is not 
navigable, clearly should never be improved at the public ex- 
pense, desires to have the fact of its nonnavigability declared 
he should be encouraged in doing it. I think legislation of this 
character is in the public interest; it reduces by that amount 
the rivers or waterways that we might some time be called 
upon or invited or urged to improve. [Applause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand, there is no real navigable 
stream above the lake; its source of water supply is the Sun- 
flower River. 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes; and it extends up 18 or 20 miles, within 
8 miles of the Yazoo River. When the water is up, I under- 
stand, it runs into the Yazoo River, and when it is low it flows 
the other way into the Sunflower. But I am not certain about 
that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As a practical proposition, would it be 
possible to make it navigable into the Yazoo River? 
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Mr. COLLIER. It might if you built a canal. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has that ever been proposed? 

Mr. COLLIER. Never that I have heard of. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can we have the gentleman’s assurance 
that he will never ask for an improvement of this stream in 
connection with the Yazoo River, or is that toe strong a request 
to make? 

Mr. COLLIER. I want to say that that part of the Sun- 
flower River has had a Representative in Congress since Mis- 
sissippi became a State. I do not think during that 105 years 
there has been asked any improvement for Lake George. I 
think it will be 105 years more before there is any request. 

Mr. WALSH. Better wait until we get through with the 
Tombigbee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But they have been here requesting im- 
provements for Sunflower River to make it navigable. 

Mr. COLLIER. Sunfiower River is a great river, and money 
spent on it is spent wisely. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, in view of the explanation of the 
gentleman from Mississippi, supplemented by the observation 
and enunciation of principles on the part of the distinguished 
majority leader, based, I take it, upon some plank in the Re- 
publican platform somewhere which I have overlooked, I with- 
draw my objection. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 
` There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: * 


Be it enacted, etc., That Lake George, in Yazoo County, in the State 
of Mississippi, be, and the same is hereby, declared to be a nonnavi- 
nue stream wi the meaning of the Constitution and laws of the 

nited States, and jurisdiction over said lake is hereby declared to be 
vested in the State of Mississippi. 

SEC, 2. That the right of Congress to alter, amend, or repeal this act 
is hereby expressly reserved. 

With the following committee amendments: 


In line 6 change the comma after the words “ United States” to a 
period and strike out the balance of the sentence down to and including 
the word “ Mississippi,” in line 7. After the word “the,” in line 5, 
eliminate the following language appearing in lines 5 and 6, “ Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States“ and insert laws enacted by the 
Congress for the preservation and protection of such waters.” Also, in 
line 4, after the second word “ be,” insertethe word “not,” and in 
lines 4 and 5 eliminate the words “ nonnayigable stream” and insert 
the words “navigable water of the United States.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Cottier, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


APPROPRIATION FOR THE PROSECUTION OF WAR FRAUDS. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 11645) making an 
appropriation to enable the Department of Justice to investi- 
gate and prosecute war frauds, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11645) making an appropriation to enable the Depart- 
ment of Justice to investigate and prosecute war frauds, 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the investigation and prosecution of 
alle; frauds, either civil or criminal, or other es or offenses 
against the United States growing out of or arising in connection 
with the preparation for or prosecution of the late war, to be available 
for the employment of counsel and other assistants, rent, and all other 
purposes in connection therewith, whether in the District of Columbia 
or elsewhere, there js appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $500,000, to be expended in the 
discretion of the Attorney General, and to remain available until June 
80, 1923: Provided, That this 8 shall not be available for 
rent of buildings in the District of Columbia if suitable space is pro- 
vided by the Public Buildings Commission: Provided further, That not 
more than “yt aaa shall be employed hereunder at a rate of com- 
pensation ex ing $10,000 per annum. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LONDON. I object. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I demand a second. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, if I withdraw my objection, can 
there be an opportunity for debate on the bill? 

The SPEAKER. Of course there can be. 

Mr. LONDON. Then I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. DYER. Then I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York is too late. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that a 
second may be considered as ordered. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois is entitled to 
20 minutes and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] to 
20 minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN: Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions had referred to it by the President of the United States 
a recommendation for an appropriation of '$500,060 for the De- 
-partment of Justice to enable that department to organize a 
division in the Department of Justice to try pending cases in 
which there are disputes as to whether or not the terms of 
contracts entered into during the war were carried out, and to 
authorize the Department of Justice to prosecute these cases 
civilly and criminally wherever criminal prosecution was fonnd 
-to be necessary. It happened that during the war 150,000 con- 
tracts were let by the War Department. Fifteen thousand of 
these contracts and the payments made by the department 
under the contracts have been audited. As a result of the 
audit of the 15.000 contracts, the War Department has been 
able to collect $13,000,000 from those who have contracts and 
were overpaid. TwWo hundred and seventy-six cases, if I recol- 
lect correctly, indicate either very large excess payments, which 
the War Department was unable to collect and about which 
there was considerable dispute, or evidences of fraud in con- 
nection with the contracts, and sometimes both, For instance, 
take the Lincoln Motor Car Co., of Detroit. That company 
was overpaid something like $9,000,000. The Lincoln Motor 
Co., of course, dispute the amount. I do not think that they 
contend that there is not a large amount of overpayment, and 
a controversy exists between the department and the Lincoln 
Motor Co. as to what the amount is. It has been said, with 
what truth, of course, I do not know, that there is even some 
possibility of fraud in connectio- with this contract. The mat- 
ter has been turned over to the Department of Justice. The 
Lincoln Motor Co. went into the hands of a receiver. They 
had some $6,000,000 in cash in the treasury of the Lincoln 
Motor Co. and it was about to be distributed to the creditors. 
The Department of Justice had an order of court issued to 
withhold the distribution until the case can be finally settled. 

There is another in respect to which considerable dis- 
pute arises—the Wright-Martin case. I understand that $5,- 
000,000 is involved in that case. This matter is in controversy 
and could not be adjusted between the parties in interest and 
the War Department. In all cases such as these the War De- 
partment has turned the matter over to the Department of 
Justice for final adjudication and prosecution, if prosecution is 
found to be necessary. In all, they have 276 cases pending in 
the Department of Justice such as these which I have described, 
although not involving as large sums in many cases, but the 
aggregate so far indicated as due to the Government from the 
contractors in the 276 cases now pending amounts to $192,- 
000.000. 

The War Department is auditing all of the 150,000 contracts. 
They have 135,000 of these contracts yet to audit, As they 
make the audits, wherever they ean they make settlements with 
the parties on the other side, in which event the matter is not 
referred to the Department of Justice. Wherever they find any 
indication of fraud or are unable to make settlement, they re- 
fer the case to the Department of Justice, 

The Pepartment of Justice has had during the year about 
70,000 cases of one kind and another pending, a large percentage 
of which has been disposed of. Their ordinary working force 
is unable to cope with the Work involved in the cases I have 
just described, and it is proposed by this appropriation to 
authorize the Attorney General, and he proposes, if the appro- 
priation is granted, to organize a division particularly charged 
with the responsibility of following up these cases. The Attor- 
ney General indicated to the Committee on Appropriations that 
he would very much like to have such a division housed in 
one place, so that the men charged with the consideration of 
particular cases might be able to consult with men charged 
with the consideration of other particular cases and that all 
of the work might be under one roof, so that confidential rela- 
tions might exist in respect to the various cases. As it is now, 
where the work is scattered about, he said that it frequently 
happens that they are unable to maintain the secrecy that 
ought to be maintained in respect to the evidence which they 
are endeavoring to accumulate. The Committee on Appro- 
priations haye recommended a limitation on the anrount that 

_may be paid to any one man in this activity to $10,000. The 
hope of the Attorney General is that he will be able to place 
the active work of this division in charge of some high-class 
lawyer, and he may be compelled to pay that man a sum 
greater than that proposed in the limitation. I suppose it is 
no secret—because I have seen it published in the newspapers, 


and otherwise I would not mention it, but the Attorney Gen- 
eral is very nruch in hopes that he may be able to get former 
Secretary of War Stimson to head this division, not only 
because of his knowledge of the War Department but because 
of his eminence as a lawyer. I hope he will be able to get 
such a man. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It is fair to assume that these war profiteers 
whom it is proposed to prosecute will employ the best counsel 
that money can hire. 

Mr. MADDEN. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the Government's interests be amply 
safeguarded by $10,000 men? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think the Attorney General will 
want to pay more than $10,000 a year to anyone except the 
man in charge, because as a matter of fact the Attorney Gen- 
eral proposes to be in supreme charge, although he would like 
some one man to assemble the organization and keep in close 
touch with it and be frem day to day in consultation with the 
Attorney General in respect to the work that is hoped to be 
done under this appropriation. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman. 


from Tennessee [Mr. Brrns]. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, so far as I know 
there is no objection to the passage of this resolution and the 
making of this appropriation. The Attorney General has stated 
that he must have this appropriation in order to prosecute, both 
civilly and criminally, the war-fraud cases. 

Mr, LONDON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. I 
object to this appropriation, and I think that I am entitled to 
20 minutes. The gentleman from Tennessee has just said that 
he does not think that there is any opposition to it. I object to 
the entire bill, and I ask for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman had stated that at the 
time the Chair made the recognition the Chair would have recog- 
nized him. 7 

Mr. LONDON. I was under the impression that the gentle- 
man from Tennessee was opposed to the bill. 

Mr. BXRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman did not get that 
impression from anything I said. 

The SPEAKER. No one raised the point, and it is too late 
now. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, as I have said, the 
Attorney General has stated that he needs this appropriation in 
order to prosecute, both civilly and criminally, those who have 
been guilty of fraud and profiteering on the Government during 
the war. 

In view of his statement that he must have this appropriation 
for this current year, or these fraud cases can not be vigorously 
presecuted, I favor the appropriation, although there are some 
of us who feel that he has had appropriations for the present 
fiscal year sufficient to have enabled him to proceed with those 
cases and prosecute them in the courts. But I am not willing 
by a failure to appropriate this sum, to give the Attorney Gen- 
eral or any officer of the Government any excuse whatsoever for 
a failure to vigorously prosecute these cases and recover the 
money due the Government and put the malefactors in jail, 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I have not the time, I am sorry. 
For the present fiscal year the total appropriations for the 
Department of Justice were a little more than $17,000,000. That 
includes, of course, the expenses for the district attorneys, their 
assistants, marshals, clerks, and so forth, and other costs of 
running the courts and the department. The Department of 
Justice now has on its statutory roll 47 special attorneys, rang- 
ing in salaries from $9,000 to $2,400 per annum, as is shown by 
the following statement: 


1 assistant to the Attorney General $9, 000 
6 Assistant Attorneys General, at $7,500 each — 45,000 
4 attorneys at $5,000 cnc 20.009 
I attorney. en 4,500 
1 attorney____-_-____-_--------------_---+--~=+---------- 8,750 
4 attorneys at $3,500 each , 000 
1 attorney 3, 250 
14 attorneys at $3,000 each 42, 000 
2 attorneys at $2,500 each , 000 
1 assistant attorney 500 
2 assistant attorneys at S3. 900 ach S 000 
2 assistant attorneys at $2,750 each_ 500 
5 assistant attorneys at 82.500 each 12. 500 
1 assistant attorney 2,400 
2 assistant attorneys at $2,400 each. 4, 
4T Potal <a a a re aa ees 183, 200 


In addition to these attorneys the Department of Justice now 
has on its rolls 170 special assistant attorneys, who are paid 
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from a fund of $850,000 which was appropriated by Congress 
for that purpose. 

He had, in addition to all these, district attorneys for whom 
and their offices an appropriation was made for the fiscal year 
of $900,000. There are also regular assistants to district attor- 
neys for whom appropriation was made in the sum of $550,000. 
And yet he’ says the department was seriously handicapped in 
the prosecution of these cases on account of a lack of funds. 
In addition to that he had $2,000,000 appropriated for this 
fiscal year for the employment of special agents to detect and 
prosecute crime against the United States, with no salary limit 
except the chief investigator restricted to $7,500. So those of 
us who take the position that the Attorney General has had 
sufficient funds during this year to have prosecuted these cases 
with dispatch, it seems to me, are amply justified by the record. 
In my judgment there is no excuse for the situation in which 
the Department of Justice finds itself to-day. I asked the 
Attorney General before the committee how many of these 
special war-fraud cases he was investigating July 1 of last 
year, and I was told by him and also by one of his assistants 
who came to the committee with him that they had no record 
of cases on July 1, 1921, although the present administration 
had been in charge for four months. This shows that there 
was an indifference and a lack of activity in the Department 
of Justice which thoroughly justified those two highly respected 
Members of the majority—the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Wooprvrr] and the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. JoHN- 
son]—in arising from their seats in the performance of what 
they considered to be their official duty and arraigning the 
Secretary of War and the Attorney General for their failure 
to prosecute these cases. 

One of them actually threatened impeachment proceedings 
unless the Attorney General proceeded with dispatch in the con- 
duct of those cases. As the result of those charges the Attorney 
General comes at this late day and says he must have $500,000 
for this purpose. He has had three different opportunities to 
make this request, but he never saw fit to do so until a resolu- 
tion of inquiry as to the cause of the delay was introduced, 
He now rushes in and asks for an appropriation, and we are 
told that Republican leaders see no necessity for the resolu- 
tion. Why not? Why should we not find out just what has 
been delaying these prosecutions during all these months? 
There was a deficiency bill passed in August of last year. In 
November of last year there was an estimate submitted for a 
supplemental deficiency for this year covering 10 departments 
and 17 independent establishments, aggregating $187,000,000, 
and in the list the department asked $945,900, but it did not 
include a request for an appropriation to pay the expenses of 
prosecuting these war-fraud cases, nor was there even a sugges- 
tion that such an appropriation would be needed. One hundred 
thousand dollars was given in that bill for salaries of the dis- 
trict attorneys and expenses of their offices, making a total for 
that particular purpose for 1922 of $900,000, instead of $800,000 
which theretofore had been appropriated. Again in February 
Congress received estimates for deficiency and supplemental 
appropriations from the executive departments. No request 
was made in those estimates for appropriations for this par- 
ticular purpose; although the Department of Justice did ask 
$729,000, nothing was specifically asked for prosecution of cases 
involving frauds in war contracts. Three hundred thousand 
dollars was asked for assistants to the Attorney General and 
United States district attorneys to aid in special cases. Of 
this estimate $250,000 was granted in the deficiency act which 
was approved as late as March 20 of this year. 

This brought the appropriation for special assistants for 
1922 up to $850,000. For pay of special assistants, 1923, the 
Budget asked a million dollars, and practically that sum was 
allowed. I fail to find in the hearings conducted in the prepa- 
ration of the regular bill for next year any specific request 
upon the part of any representative from the Department of 
Justice for a specific appropriation or an additional appropria- 
tion in order to provide a fund to employ special attorneys to 
prosecute these special cases. So I do say there is no justifica- 
tion for the statement which has been made by the Attorney 
General that the reason he has not been able to vigorously 
prosecute these cases during the past 14 months of his ad- 
ministration is because the Congress had not given him the 


funds. 
Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield just for one ques- 
tion? 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 


I have not the time. If he had 


not the funds, why did he not come before the Congress when 
the deficiency appropriation bills were under consideration 
and ask for a sufficient appropriation? 


He undertakes to excuse his failure to ask for this money 
on the ground of economy, in the face of the fact that in the 
letter which he submitted, and which was read at the desk, he 
stated that $100,000,000 were involved in these claims. Before 
the committee he stated that those claims would aggregate 
$192,000,000. Yet he says that on the ground of economy he 
did not ask for an appropriation which he now says is neces- 
sary to recover on behalf of the Government $192,000,000 from 
those who profiteered upon the Government through fraud and 
in other ways during the conduct of the war. He hesitated for 
14 months on the ground of economy. Why, a year’s interest 
at 4 per cent on the sums claimed by the Government would 
amount to nearly $8,000,000. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I have not the time. I would 
like to know why it is that the Director of the Budget, who is 
so anxious to conserve the public funds, has not discovered this, 
and why he did not come forward in the absence of a request 
from the Attorney General and ask for this $500,000 for this 
particular purpose in order that the Treasury might recover at 
least a portion of the $192,000,000, which would have gone far 
toward taking care of the deficit of more than half a billion 
dollars which we are told is going to occur during the next fiscal 
year. [Applause.] 

The making of this appropriation should not interfere with 
the resolution of inquiry as to these cases and just why they 
have not been prosecuted. That resolution has been favorably 
reported out and is now presumably resting quietly in the 
pocket of the chairman of that committee. We are told that 
Republican leaders see no necessity for its passage, and that 
the passage of this appropriation will obviate the necessity for 
action on it. Let us hope that this is not true and that the 
resolution will be passed, for no administration can afford to 
object to an investigation or permit its friends to stifle one. 
If it should be done, then the Attorney General can not avoid 
the suspicion that he hastened to ask for an appropriation in 
order to forestall the proposed investigation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Wooprvurr]. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend and revise my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there ob- 
jection?» [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I propose to discuss cer- 
tain things contained in the letter of the Attorney General to 
the President, which was read in the House the other day. I 
propose, for instance, to discuss the organization within the 
Department of Justice which the Attorney General has perfected 
during his 14 months in office. I will take up different in- 
dividuals in the department; I will show their duties in con- 
nection with the prosecution of war frauds, and comment upon 
the same. Whatever comments I make are made only for the 
purpose of disclosing to the House the hopelessness of at- 
tempting to do anything worth while with these war-fraud cases 
while the present personnel of the Department of Justice is 
directing ‘affairs. I have no personal feeling either for or 
against any man I shall mention. 

I believe, and I shall attempt to show, Mr. Speaker, that 
the only way in which the Department of Justice can secure 
results is to either replace the men I shall mention with men of 
known integrity and ability of to establish in the department 
another branch, the sole duty of which shall be the handling of 
these cases. 

Mr. Speaker, the Attorney General, in his letter to the 
President, stated, among other things, tha. notwithstanding 
the serious handicap of lack of funds the Department of Jus- 
tice has made gratifying progress in these war-fraud cases. 
That the work has thus far been largely in the way of organi- 
zation and investigation. Let us see just what has been accom- 
plished along these lines. We will discuss, first, the wonderful 
progress in organization. The Assistant Attorney General, who 
has direct charge of all these war-fraud cases, is Col. Guy D. 
Goff. Just what his peculiar qualities are which so eminently 
fit him for this important work no one seems to know. His 
time, when he is around the Department of Justice, seems about 
equally divided in proclaiming in loud and certainly unladylike 
language the wonderful things he has done before he came into 
the department and the wonderful things he is going to do. If 
he has ever spent a day's time looking into the merits of any of 
the various war-fraud cases presented to the Department of 
Justice he must have done so when every one else about the 
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department was fast asleep, for no one there seems to know of 
such activity on his part. 

The Attorney General complains that lack of funds has held 
up the work on these cases and clearly intimates that the per- 
sonnel of his department have been engaged at all times upon 
the public business in that department. I direct his attention 
to work which has been under way there for the past six or seven 
months which has nothing whatsoever to do with the public 
business, This work has been and is now being done at public 
expense. It is a compilation of the briefs of the cases which 
Colonel Goff and his friends have had in the courts and is 
known in and around the Department of Justice as the “ Van- 
ity Case.” This work is being directed by Mr. Lenihan, one of 
the Attorney General's war-fraud organization attorneys, and 
of whom I shall have more to say later. The work now con- 
sists of 11 volumes, each volume consisting of from 800 to 400 
pages. As many as five stenographers have been employed upon 
the “ Vanity Case” at one time. This work covers a period of 
months and every line written has been written at the public 
expense. Mr. Lenihan is very kindly directing this work in 
order that his superior, Colonel Goff, may not be criticized in 
case the circumstances reach the ears of the unbelievers. How- 
ever, Colonel Goff, with great condescension, bas let it be 
known to a few of his favorites that upon the completion of this 
monumental work they shall “have a copy.” To say that this 
work has up to this date cost the Government several thousand 
dollars is putting it conservatively. To say, further, that the 
“Vanity Case when completed will be of no use to the depart- 
ment whatsoever is unnecessary. I refer to these details only 
for the purpose of exposing to the public view the wonderful 
way in which the Department of Justice organization for 
handling the war-frand cases is operating under the able man- 
agement of Colonel Goff. 

The colonel's time being so taken up with his declamations 
upon the importance of the work he bas done in the past and 
is going to do in the future—althongh he is strangely silent 
as to the work he is now doing—he has found it necessary to 
provide an assistant to whom he could turn over the direct 
charge of all these tremendously important cases. It would 
seem, even to the casual observer, that the dictates of duty 
to the public interest would demand that an attorney of 
known standing be assigned to a position of this character. 
Was this done? It was not. This work was given to Mr. 
Abraham F. Myers, a former law clerk of the department. 
Mr. Myers has been reported to me as being opposed to 
the prosecution of these war-fraud cases, and, judging from 
his activities as Colonel Goff's assistant, I am inclined to 
believe my informants were entirely correct as to his attitude 
in these matters. In a letter to me of recent date he stated 
he was a friend of and had the confidence of Mr. George W. 
Wickersham. Mr. Wickersham was at one time Attorney Gen- 
eral, and now is one of the recognized British propagandists 
of the country, and also a member of the firm of Cadwalader, 
Wickersham & Taft, attorneys for Mitsui & Co., Japanese bank- 
ers, who financed the Standard Aircraft Corporation and Stand- 
ard Aero Co. in their dealings with the Government on their 
aircraft contracts. Mr. Wickersham is very active in protect- 
ing his Japanese clients and apparently to date has prevented 
the Department of Justice from presenting to the courts the 
Government's claim of from six to ten millions of dollars, not- 
withstanding the fact that months ago the department was 
notified that these two eoncerns were undergoing liquidation 
and their assets were being rapidly dissipated. It is either a 
significant fact or a coincidence that within a few days after 
Mr. Wickersham had been retained by Mitsui & Co., Mr. Myers 
was placed in direct charge of these eases, and no action has 
been taken by the Department of Justice to protect the pub- 
lic’s interest in either case, although neglect to do so has un- 
questionably cost the Treasury from six to ten millions of 
dollars. 

The Attorney General, in his letter to the President, says 
that these cases as they come to his department from the Gov- 
ernment auditors constitute only claims against these different 
concerns, This, of course, is true. But, Mr, Speaker, is' there 
any statute which prohibits the presentation of a Claim to the 
courts, especially where such claim is presented for the purpose 
of tying up such assets as are in the process of liquidation until 
such time as the courts have the opportunity of passing upon the 
legality of such claims? I do not believe there is such a stat- 
ute, Mr. Speaker; and if there is none, can the Attorney Gen- 
eral or Colonel Goff or Mr. Myers advance an explanation 
which could justify their very plain neglect of duty in these 
two cases? A sum approximating $10,000,000 in the aggregate 
is involved, and the Government stands to lose this amount as 
a direct result of the inactivity or neglect of duty of some 

. 


one in the Department of Justice. Who is responsible for this 
reprehensible condition of affairs? Is it the Attorney Gen- 
eral? Is it Colonel Goff, or is it Mr. Myers, the man who has 
direct charge of these matters and who is the friend and con- 
fident of Mr. Wickersham, the attorney of these Japanese in- 
terests? Mr. Myers is one of the very important cogs in the 
wonderful machine the Attorney General is perfecting for the 
prosecution of these war-fraud cases. 

Again, I wish to call the attention of the House to certain 
other activities of this same Mr. Myers in regard to the can- 
tonment cases. Months ago he informed the investigators 
working on these cases that they had been closed; that there 
was nothing to them, and all investigations were stopped. This 
was supposed to have closed these cases for all time, but re- 
cently, without further investigation, mind you, and since 
April 11, the day when I made my attack in the House upon 
the mismanagement of affairs in the Department of Justice, 
these cases have once more come to life. 

The Attorney General announces with great gusto that he 
has asked Mr. McCullough, ex-Member of the House and a most 
active, able, and sincere member of the subcommittee of the 
House Graham Committee which investigated the cantonment 
contracts, had been asked to handle the prosecution of these 
cases, and I understand the gentleman will have a number of 
these cases ready for the grand jury in the immediate future. 
I understand also that suflicient information was found in the 
files of the Department of Justice to justify immediate prosecu- 
tion. And yet, Mr. Myers months ago, when the department 
files contained all the information they contain to-day, and in 
face of the fact that the House by a vote of 299 to 4, after a 
thorough investigation requested the Attorney General to act, 
calmly announced there was nothing to the cases, and they 
were closed. Truly, Mr. Myers is a valuable acquisition to the 
Attorney General's organization for dealing out justice to war 
grafters. 

This same Mr. Myers is the man who directed that the in- 
vestigators working on the aircraft cases secure all information 
through him. If an investigator wished a certain file in the 
aircraft or other division of the Government, he must submit 
his request to Mr. Myers. If this gentleman approved of the 
investigator receiving such information, it was produced. If 
he did not approve, some good excuse was found as to why 
it was not available, as the following extract of a memorandum 
of January 4, 1922, from Mr. Myers to Capt. H. L. Scaife, an 
investigator of the Department of Justice, will show. The rec- 
ords will further show that the call made upon Mr. Myers by 
Captain Volandt in reference to this matter was inspired by Mr. 
Myers and not by General Patrick, as the memorandum would 
indicate: 

By direction of General Patrick, ose ye Volandt called on me this 
morning in reference to your request for a copy of the audit of cost 
records of the Glenn L. Martin Co. The audit in question was con- 
ducted under a clause in the contract with that company which pro- 
vided that its cost_records would be available for the information of 
the “contracting officer." The Martin Co, and the Chief of Air Service 
both construe this provision to mean that as to all others, including 
other branches and officers of the Government, the records are to be 
treated as confidential. 

Another very important part of the Attorney General's organ. 
ization for the prosecution of these frauds is one Mr. Lenihan. 
This gentleman has often openly stated he is opposed to the 
prosecution of these cases, To show his enthusiasm for this 
work and his fidelity to his oath of office and the interests of 
the public, I will again quote from a memorandum of Maj, 
W. O. Watts to Mr. W. J. Burns, his superior officer in the 
department and Chief of the Bureau of Investigation: 

About the middle of September, 1921, the Secretary of War re- 
ferred to the Department of Justice the War Department's report on 
lumber contract with 8 & Stephens, showing alleged irregulari- 
tles exceeding $1,800,000. his contract had been under investigation 
by the d rtment for some time by Agents Borchardt and Ward, under 
the url letion of Attorney Ramsay, so Mr. Lenihan informed me. 
Mr. nihan manipulated matters so as to get this case assigned to 
him, together with Agents Borchardt and ard. Within a few days 
after the lumber case had been assi to Mr. Lenihan, Mr. ag es 
of Philips & Stephens, the contractors, called on Mr. Lenihan. Pe 
Phillips introduced himself to Mr. Lenihan as of Phillips & Ste . — 
lumber contractors. He then proceeded to state that he had jus 
come from the Attorney General, with whom he said he was arranging 
appointment of Federal judges in his district. He said he was the 
leader of the Republican Party in his district, and that the negro 
attorney (Anderson) claiming local leadership bad no status as a 
politi leader. He went on to state that President Harding had sent 
for him as the accredited party leader and discussed with him the local 
political situation and patronage. 

After an animated discussion of politics and public policies, Mr. 
Phillips im upon Mr. Lenihan his virtues and importance as 
a party leader. He said to Mr. Lenihan, in effect: You are in charge 
of the lumber case concerning Phillips & Stephens. I want to say 
that there is nothing to this ease and to get permission to destroy a lot 
of old records which are in the way; t Mr. Borchardt has been going 
over these papers for some time, and I want to close up the case.“ Mr. 
Lenihan sald that he did have charge of the case; that he had not had 
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time to analyze it, but would go into it at once, and would see Mr, 


Phillips at a later date. 

When this case was assigned to Mr. Lenihan I informed him that I 
8 him some information of value and put him in touch with 
a party (naming the man) who claimed to have extremely im- 
portant information or access to such, pertaining to the lumber con- 
tract. Mr. Lenihan ignored this proffer of assistance and has never 
indicated to me a des to obtain this information, ae I subse- 
quently repeated my previous offer and called his attention the fact 
that the statute of limitation would soon expire, as the contract was 
dated February 26, 1919. On January 11 a resentative of the War 
Department made inquiry relative to the status of the lumber case 
and as to when the War rtment may expect formal action against 
the principals involved. 

It is suggested that this case be inquired into. 

7. At the time of Mr. Phillips's visit Mr. Lenihan expressed his views 
very freely to me regarding the inadvisability of the administration 
proceeding sare the war contractors generally, As to do so, he con- 
8 wo upset business conditions, and was contrary to good 
policy. 

He held the view that these alleged frauds had been committed during 
the stress of war and were a matter of past history which should be 
generally left alone. From my observation of Mr. Lenihan's work this 
attitade has been found te almost inherently characterize his action on 
all War Department matters. In my opinion, Mr. Lenihan lacks that 

mpathetic and faithful loyalty to the Government's interests which is 
always accorded as a fundamental duty by officials of integrity and 
ability, and is so necessary to the successful prosecution of these frand 
cases, 

S. He has stated — m — he Batri not 55 1 aie 
Department of Justice for any great len of time, bu 
the game for all it was worth while here with Frank 
other men ot influence and power, who would be of use 
to him m the future. 

9. Mr. Hogan was and has been unquestionably oversolicitous in cul- 
tivating the friendship and association of Mr. Lenihan almost from the 
beginning of the latter attorney's association with the Harness case. 
Mr. Hogan is undoubtedly a 8 and cunning attorney, who is 
not averse to resorting to uneth and unscrupulous meth to gain 
the ends sought. 

Mr. Hogan arran an early luncheon at the Round Table“ for 
Mr. Lenihan, at which the latter attorney informed me some men of 

ommence were present. Mr. Lenihan sta that drinks were served 

Mr. Hogan’s oflice before going to lun n. 

These luncheons subsequently became common affairs. I can con- 
ceive of nothing but ulterior motives in Mr. Hogan’s design. Certainly, 
it is improbable that a man of Mr. Hogan's accredited standing as a 
jurist was in the least interested in Mr. Lenthan, a young and com- 
paratively inexperienced attorney, for purely platonic reasons. 

Mr. Lenihan is a man of free conversation, little versed in worldl 
affairs, of mediocre ability, and in no sense equipped to contend wl 
this masterful opponent, 


Major Watts in his memorandum fully states the opinions 
of those people in the Department of Justice who really have 
the interests of the public at heart as to the importance and 
desirability of Mr. Lenihan as a part of the machine or organ- 
ization of which the Attorney General speaks so highly. 

Still another cog in this wonderful machine is one Rush L. 
Holland. He is another who has on numerous occasions de- 
clared his lack of sympathy in the prosecution of the war-frand 
eases. I am not sure whether his recommendation for this 
important work is his ability to deliver votes in his home 
State or the facility with which he can and does, at the diree- 
tion of the Attorney General, discharge faithful Government 
employees with an utter disregard of the law. His pathway 
in the Department of Justice is strewn with the remains of 
patriotic employees whose only dereliction has been their 
fidelity to the public interest. Some time, Mr. Speaker, I shall 
if conditions warrant call the roll on this gentleman and place 
in the Record the names of the employees discharged, the ex- 
cuses advanced for such action, and last but not by any means 
least the facts in the case and the real reasons for the dis- 
charge of these faithful public employees. 

Mr. Dausherty, in his letter to the President, also laid stress 
upon the fact that the Graham reports had been carefully ex- 
amined and digested. Let us see about that. About Novem- 
ber last Mr. Myers assigned to this work Mr. Paul Mullen, a 
young and inexperienced clerk in the department. The 
Graham reports comprise some 20 large volumes. Within the 
past month Mr. Mullen has stated that he had worked on only 
six cases and that he had been unable to determine the facts in 
any of them. His work consisted only of a study of the hear- 
ings and reports and did not extend to any further investiga- 
tion of records or to the questioning of witnesses. There has 
been no real attempt in the Department of Justice to go into 
the Graham hearings, unless it has been done within the past 
month, and no attorney or employee in the department will 
state under oath that he had done so, in any case, the United 
States Harness Co. case and the “ Old Hickory“ case excepted. 

I now come, Mr. Speaker, to another gentleman who is not 
an employee of the Department of Justice. A man who has 
taken no oath of office. A man who is not obligated under 
the law to conduct affairs in the interest solely of the public. 
A man who is not on the pay roll of the Government, and yet a 
man who for months has had an office for his personal use in 
the department, who has had at all times stenographers and 
other employees at his beck and eall, and who has utilized 
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their services. I now speak of Jess Smith. Just what is his 
function in the department? What reason has he had for 
being there? Why has he, not an employee of the department, 
had at all times access to the most confidential files in the de- 
partment When at the same time faithful employees of the de- 
partment have been discharged for disclosing to Members of Con- 
gress information relative to the public business, which the law 
says they may do without interference by anyone whomsoever? 
I understand that since an investigating committee has become 
an imminent possibility this gentleman has suddenly found 
the climate of Washington does not agree with him. That he 
has suddenly developed an acute case of diabetes, Bright's dis- 
ease, lumbago, or is it croup? Anyway, Mr. Speaker, it is 
reliably reported that his indisposition is such as to compel 
his absence from Washington at least until all danger of a 
congressional investigation is past. Whether Mr. Smith is 
one of the “few able and conscientious officers and attorneys 
who have devoted themselves with untiring energy” to the 
work of prosecuting the ar grafters I do not know, but I am 
quite sure the work will go on as rapidly during his absence 
as it has heretofore. 

My position, Mr. Speaker, has been and is that the Depart- 
ment of Justice has not functioned in these cases. I maintain 
that so long as the Goffs, the Myers, the Lenihans, and the 
Hollands in the Department of Justice remain and have any- 
thing whatsoever to do with these cases it will not function. 
The Attorney General has, after 14 long months, come to Con- 
gress with a request for an appropriation with which to prose- 
cute this work. He should have made this request more than 
a year ago. He would have made this. request at that time 
had he been alive to the situation. Every Member of the House 
knows he was urged months ago by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Granas] to submit such a request, and that he failed to 
act upon that snggestion, notwithstanding the fact that the 
statute of limitations were operating against everyone of these 
cases in which fraud was involved. Three and a half years have 
passed since the armistice was signed and not a prosecution. 
What a record. 

The Attorney General's letter to the President, together with 
his request for this appropriation, is a direct invitation to the 
House to ignore the request of the gentleman from South Da- 
kota [Mr. JoHNson] and myself for a committee of investiga- 
tion. Notwithstanding this, I am for the appropriation. And 
I will say further, Mr. Speaker, if he is in earnest in these 
matters and pushes them in the way he should he will be back 
again for other appropriations for this purpose. He stated to 
the committee that from the 276 cases he now has in his depart- 
ment he will, if the Government is fully sustained, recover to 
the Treasury the stupendous sum of $192,000,000. Surely the 
Congress will not prove niggardly with the department under 
the circumstances. There are 150,000 war contracts. The audit 
of the air contracts develops the fact that in every case there 
has been fraud or overpayment. Few of the larger ordnance 
or other contracts have been audited, and when they have all 
been covered by the audit sections I believe you will find that 
billions instead of millions can be recovered to the Treasury. 

But it is one thing to make appropriations and quite another 
to expend them properly and efficiently. I believe the Gon- 
gress and the people will be, and should be, rather critical as 
to just how this $500,000 is expended. If results are shown, we 
will all applaad. If not, even a greater condemnation will be 
heaped upon the Department of Justice. 

In closing I just wish te add that this request fer funds in 
no way affects my determination to press for action upon the 
Woodruff-Johnson resolution. The newspapers and the Members 
of the House seem to have lost sight of the fact that an investi- 
gation of more than the Department of Justice was called for 
in that resolution, There is the Alien Property Custodian’s 
office, the War Department, and the Navy Department expendi- 
tures to be considered, and I do not believe the House can justify 
failure to pass favorably upon our resolution. [Applanse.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute 
more to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, some days ago I received the letter which I will 
print below. Captain Scaife, the writer, is the gentleman who 
was engaged by the Department of Justice to investigate the 
aircraft contracts, and who resigned when he discovered he 
was being blocked by men in the Department of Justice in his 
efforts to clean up these cases. It is he who has supplied me 
with much of the information I have used in my attempt to 
compel the Department of Justice to function, The letter is 
self-explanatory, and I shall not comment upon its contents 
further than to say I have seen the original Felder letter and 
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am informed the retainer to be given Captain Scaife was very 
substantial, indeed: 
May 5, 1922. 


Hon, Roy O. WOODRUFF 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. * 

My Dran Mr, Wooprurr: Before bringing to your attention m 
memorandum to Col. Guy D. Goff, Acting Attorney General, dated Marc 
18, 1922, and incorporated in 1 speech to Congress on April 11. 1 
desired to be sure that Hon. H. M. Daugherty, the Attorney General, 
was personally acquainted with and fully informed as to all matters 
involved in the situation at the Department of Justice, in order that he 
might act in the premises if he desired to do so. 

Twas informed that Col. T. B. Felder was a very close personal friend 
of Mr. . and I was brought in contact with Colonel Felder and 
explained the situation to him and requested him to call the attention 
of the Attorney General to the reports that I had filed and to inform 
him that unless he acted I woul pursue the course indicated in the 
memorandum referred to. The next day I was called to the office of 
the Attorney General and he stated to me that he bad my 1 76 5 
before him, and I then ascertained that he had been personally acquainted 
with the situation. 

The Attorney General stated to me that he would cal! me into con- 
ference on the following Tuesday, but I heard nothing further from 
him, and after waiting a sufficient time to give him every opportunity to 
act, I formally transmitted the matter to you, as is now well known. 
I might add that I had never known Colonel Felder before meeting him 
on this occasion and for the peor stated, and subsequent thereto 
have only seen him casually until last night. - 

Yesterday I had a message from Colonel Felder to meet him in his 
room at the Shoreham Hotel, which I did last night, and in the presence 
of a witness I engaged with him in an extended discussion of condi- 
tions in the Department of Justice, of which I had complained. I 
stated to him that I had no animus against the Attorney General, but 
that I felt most bitter against the conditions which he was permitting 
in the Department of Justice. During the course of the conversation 
Colonel Felder stated that he had been retained as counsel for the 
Bosch Magneto Co. and that he desired to associate me with him in 
the case. He told me that he had been with the Attorney General 
during the afternoon and had gone into the matter with him fully 
and that the Attorney General wanted him to see me. He stated that 
the Attorney General had a to cooperate with us and that he had 
also talked with Col. Gu . Goff for an hour and a half during the 
afternoon and that everything had been arranged for us to pr 5 

Before leaving his room in the Shoreham Hotel Colonel Felder 
stated that he was going to spend the — ig with the Attorney Gen- 
eral at the Wardman Park Hotel and that they would talk about the 
matter until 3 o'clock that night. Each time Colonel Felder broached 
the subject of my employment I shifted the subject, and when we 
parted he asked me to do nothing in my fight until he could see me 
next day. When we parted Colonel Felder took a taxi for the Ward- 
man Park Hotel and asked me to join him that far out on my way 
home, but I declined. This morning I received a letter from Colonel 
Felder notifying me that I had been retained in the Bosch Magneto 
case. a copy of which is hereto attached. 5 

While I think it is eminently proper that a suit should be brought 
to set aside the Bosch Magneto sale, and while under ordinary cir- 
cumstances I would have had no hesitation in being employed in the 
case, when Colonel Felder disclosed the fact that he had come to me 
from the Attorney General and with the arrangements that had been 
suggested, the impropriety of the pro 1 I consider reprehensible, 
and I desire that you be acquainted with the facts. 

In order that there may be no misconception of my true sition 
and intentions in the matter in case I am further approached, I am 
reducing the foregoing statement to writing and will have this letter 
duly witnessed. y 

Very truly yours, H. L. Scatrx. 


SHOREHAM HOTEL, 
Washington. 


Dran CApraIn Scarre: Am obliged to return to New York to-night. 
Sorry I did not see you before my departure. I expect to return on 
Monday or Tuesday next, when I will complete our tentative arrange- 
ments, You may consider yourself retained in the Bosch Magneto 
ease. We will discuss the details on my return. 

` Very truly yours, 

Tuos. B. FELDER. 


The above letter was undated, but bears postmark of May 5, 1922. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, it is evident that the 
Woodruff-Johnson resolution, which was introduced on April 
11, at which time Messrs. Wooprurr and JoHNsoN made elab- 
orate speeches presenting the most serious charges against the 
Attorney General in connection with the so-called war-fraud 
eases, is responsible for the course pursued by that official since 
that date, and those gentlemen are to be congratulated. 

On May 9, less than a month after the resolution was intro- 
duced, the Attorney General addressed a letter to the Presi- 
dent, which was read in the House on the same date. It was 
not written for the purpose or urging that the resolution be 
adopted and the investigation had, and there is no assurance 
now given the House by the friends of the Attorney General, 
the leaders of the majority, the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
MoxpELL] and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL], 
that they will permit the resolution to come to a vote, and the 
investigation brought about. If the Woodruff-Johnson charges 
of misconduct are untrue, the Attorney General and his friends 
should desire an investigation to be made. If, however, they 
are true, it is easy to understand why there should be n desire 
to stifle an investigation. 

In his letter of May 9 the Attorney General seems to hold 
Congress accountable for his inaction. He states, first, that 


he has not been given funds sufficient to enable him to employ a 
force of competent counsel in addition to those already serving 
in his department, He asks for an appropriation of $500,000 
for the employment of additional counsel, and that appropria- 
tion the House is about to vote for. This is a belated com- 
plaint and request. as shown by what occurred while the House 
Committee on Appropriations and the House and Senate were 
considering the bill carrying appropriations for the Department 
of Justice for the next fiscal year, which, of course, begins 
July 1. The Attorney General appeared before the Subcom- 
mittee of the House Appropriations Committee on March 6 and 
explained the needs of his department. He discussed the neces- 
sity of employing additional counsel, but the specific duties that 
were to be intrusted to them had relation not to war-fraud 
cases but to cases growing out of the violation of the prohibi- 
tion laws, patent interference cases, and cases in the Court of 
Claims. He did not then stress, and I do not think he even 
mentioned, the cases a little later elaborately discussed by 
Messrs. Wooprurr and JoHNSOoN, Whoever examines the fig- 
ures will hardly doubt that the appropriations in the bill as 
finally acted on, from the point of view of the Bureau of the 
Budget and from the point of yiew of the Attorney General, as 
indicated to the subcommittee, were fairly satisfactory, The 
material question now is why was not the subcommittee in 
March, and why was not Congress in April, advised of the 
alleged conditions set forth in the letter of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, which so quickly followed the introduction of the Wood- 
ruff-Johmson resolution? 

In his letter the Attorney General states, second, that he has 
been embarrassed by the failure of Congress to provide for the 
appointment of additional district judges. The bill for the cre- 
ation of new judges is still pending. But the significant fact 
is that when the Attorney General appeared before the Judi- 
ciary Committee not long ago to discuss the bill, so far as I can 
ascertain, he did not mention any court in the country where 
business is so congested as to prevent the consideration of 
war-fraud cases. 

I do not think he made any reference whatever to those cases, 
while he did refer elaborately to the volume of prohibition 
vases. The question may now be asked as to whether there 
is such congestion in the Detroit court and in the New York 
and New Jersey courts and other localities as to have made it 
impossible for those courts to handle the class of cases men- 
tioned by Messrs. Wooprurr and JoHNson, developments in 
which, they declare, attach more than a suspicion to the good 
faith of the Attorney General. The truth is that the Attorney 
General in his statement to the Judiciary Committee made a 
most unsatisfactory showing with reference to the necessity for 
new judges, In the main, he seemed to take naked statistics 
drawn from the dockets of the court, which, as all lawyers 
know, import very little. For example, he deduced from these 
statistics that a new judge should be appointed for the District 
Court for the Eastern District of Virginia, and later some of 
us developed the fact that not only was another judge not 
needed but the appointment of another judge would serve to 
produce complications that would retard the judicial work. 

In his letter, the Attorney General, in the third place, claims 
that he has been held back by the lack of grand-jury facilities 
in the District of Columbia, where he admits most of such 
prosecutions as are had will have to be brought. Now, the 
facts are these: That he has been in office for more than 14 
months, and, so far as the war-fraud cases are concerned, he 
has had the benefit of the elaborate investigation and findings 
of the Graham Committee, and he could have brought any of 
the cases that are cognizable in the District of Columbia before 
the grand jury in the District at almost any time. In his letter 
he speaks of the Knickerbocker case having taken up a large 
part of the time of the grand jury here. But the Knickerbocker 
disaster did not occur until this year. The men charged with 
the responsibility for that disaster were not held for the grand 
jury until February 14 of the present year and indictments 
were returned by the grand jury on April 3. He did take one 
alleged war-fraud case before the grand jury, the Morse case, 
which the grand jury began to consider on or after January 3 
of this year, and in which it returned an indictment on Feb- 
buary 27. The question may be asked as to why he could not 
have submitted other cases to the grand jury in the interval 
between March 4, 1921, and Januar 3, when the Morse matter 
was taken up, and whether in reality the grand jury has been 
so occupied with important cases since January 1 as to have 
precluded serious war-fraud cases being considered. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee. 
gentleman, Mr. Speaker. 


I yield one more minute to the 
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Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I thank the gentleman. 

Of course, the statisties will show that a large number of 
cases are dealt with by the grand jury of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, but that is no reply to the asser- 
tion which I now confidently make that there was no more 
reason. why other war-fraud cases should not have been sub- 
_ mitted to the grand jury instead of confining the inquiry to the 
Morse case. 

Until his letter of May 9, the Attorney General does not seem 
to have complained of the grand-jury situation in the District 
of Columbia, except that on April 22 he addressed a brief com- 
munication to two committees of Congress on that subject- 
But April 22 was after the introduction of the Woodruff- 
Johnson resolution, which was offered on April 11. 

The Attorney General may now be speeded in handling the 
war-fraud cases, but that will not dispose of the resolution. 
The resolution is designed not to provide for proceedings 
against war-fraud malefactors but to enable Congress and the 
country to know whether the charges brought against the Attor- 
ney General are or are not well founded. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Kal. 

Mr, KING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, when Attorney General Harry M. 
Daugherty permitted himself to be persuaded by the misrepre- 
sentations of two of his subordinates, Mr. Abraham F. Myers 
and Mr, J. L. Lenihan, to dismiss from the service of the De- 
partment of Justice Maj. W. O. Watts he performed two far- 
reaching and important deeds, 

First, he deprived his department of the efforts of a modest, 
effective, and patriotic servant who had a sincere desire to be 
of service to his people and his country by helping to unearth 
and bring to light the most powerful group of grafting apaches 
that ever infested and threatened the life of any Government 
since history began. 

Second, he raised the curtain upon what promises to be, if 
justice prevails, the greatest exhibition that ever obtained of 
thievery, peculation, and exploitation of a patient people and 
their Government, surrounded by a scene as black as hell and 
as rotten as the ancient State of Denmark. 

If this resolution is passed, and I hope it will be, and does 
not go the way of the peace leak with its high-priced attorneys, 
in addition to enacting laws creating more grand juries in the 
District of Columbia, Congress will have to pass additional 
legislation creating a multitude of new jail apartments for their 
coming occupants. 

Although great obstacles will be thrown in its way and many 
faithless men will have to be removed from positions of influ- 
ence, nevertheless this is the people’s movement, and its mo- 
mentum now well started can not be permanently delayed. 

As the Philadelphia Record says: 

Millions are in the loot; millions will be freely spent to protect not 
only the loot but the reputation of the looters. e public has no cap- 
ception as to where the ramifications of guilt may lead. may 
involve and g to rum men now leaders in high finance, leaders in 
national oponis, leaders in society. xposure may send a shudder 
through the body politie of the Nation; it may shake the foundations of 
Congress itself. rosecution must meet legal talent of the most for- 
midable character. Everything from blackmail to murder may be 
undertaken in desperate defense. 

There is not a man here on the floor of the House, I am sure, 
who was here during the war and who, while entirely without 
proof—and Congress had no time to investigate—but did not 
feel that peculation was going on here and there and every- 
where. 

To me it seemed prophetic when I heard a great Senator in 
stentorian tones make announcement on the floor of the Senate 
that “ the millionaires are mobilizing in the Munsey Building.” 

It is usual and customary to charge Congress with all the 
crimes in the calendar and to continually charge us with leav- 
ing undone the things that should be done and doing the things 
which should not be done. Graduates of all journalistic schools 
come out well grounded in the following ideas: That no libel- 
ous articles must be written on which damage suits can be 
brought against the publication, but that it is not reprehensible 
or libelous, but indeed highly laudatory, at all times to safely 
charge three different bodies of public servants with whatever 
they see fit to write: First, the city council; second, the State 
legislature; and, third, the Congress. 

I believe I have never failed to stand in defense of the Con- 
gress, and particularly of the House of Representatives, and 
the fact should be recorded that from the very start of the late 
war on up to the present time no blot appears upon its 


escutcheon nor stains upon the “high robe” of its member- 


ship. [Applause.] 

Therefore it is particularly pleasing that a Member of this 
House—and, in fact, the distinguished gentleman who is now 
chairman of the committee which brings in this resolution andi 
a man who is the personification of honesty itself—first called 
attention to the on of dishonesty and irregularities 
when on the 16th day of April, 1920, on the floor of this House 
the gentleman to whom I am referring, the Hon. Martin B. 
MADDEN, of Illinois, said in an earnest, clear voice and in unmis- 
takable words; 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard a great deal of talk here to-day about 
what the Secretary of War ought to do and why he does not do it 
and what this committee ought to do and why it has not done it. 
I am fons to submit what I have heard and believe to be true. The 
War Department has a number of men in charge of the sale of sur- 
plus supplies of all kinds, and they have a combination of men to 
whom are selling those supplies when they are declared to be 
surplus, and it is said they never make a declaration of surplus on 
certain supplies until they find that the men to whom they sell them 
have found a market for them; and the next day after these men 
report that they have sold the goods, whatever they may be, these goods 
are declared to be surplus, 

The result is that these men who are in the business of selling war 
surplus supplies on the market are making millions of dollars. Now, 
I make this statement as the result of information which comes to 
me. I make the charge that the War Department has not, except in 
instances where they have a large quantity of a particular ra that 
they can not dispose of in this way, declared a. surplus un these 
favorites, if I may so state it, have reported to them that they have 
made the sale, 

I hope I make myself clear. 

I want to be dis — understood as saying that the men Im charge 
of the sale of war surplus supplies are playing favorites with men on 
the outside to whom an advantage is given, and that in no case, 
3 as I have mentioned, is anybody advised that war supplies 
ay ae as surplus. (See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, April 16, 1920, 
P. . 


About the time of this statement by Mr. Mappen, and prior 
thereto. there was an Army officer at work in the Munitions 
Building in this city as executive officer in the surplus prop- 
erty division of the Quartermaster Corps, the duties of which 
brought him in close touch with the sale of surplus property of 
the War Department. 

This man was Maj. W. O. Watts. 

It is for him and in his defense and in his praise that I rise 
to speak to-day. . 

I had the pleasure of meeting Major Watts in July, 1919, in a 
French railway coach on the way from Paris to Brest, and 
afterwards traveled home with him from Brest to New York. 
During this time we became very good friends and I learned to 
regard him as a most able, just, and upright officer. 

In conversation with him I learned that in 1898 he had en- 
listed in the First Tennessee Volunteers and went to the Philip- 
pines. When his regiment returned he remained in the Philip- 
pines, serving in the Quartermaster Corps and in Treasury De- 
partment work until 1904, when as a chief clerk of the War 
Department, Quartermaster Corps, he was transferred to Naga- 
saki, Japan, where he remained until 1911. 

In 1911 he was transferred back to the United States for 
duty and a year later resigned to enter business, having served 
14 years. At the outbreak of the World War he received a com- 
mission as captain and was assigned to Camp Pike, Ark., as 
assistant camp quartermaster in charge of all purchases, inspec- 
tion of supplies, road building, and construction work. 

His work was so satisfactory that in July, 1918, he was or- 
dered to France, where he organized and established Quarter- 
master Depot No. 3 at Montierchaume, which was one of the 
largest depots in France, serving as executive oflicer until June 
28, 1919, when he returned to the United States and was de- 
tailed, because of his wide experience, knowledge, and executive 
ability, as executive officer, surplus property division, August 3, 
1919, serving until May 20, 1920, when, because of his refusal to 
approve certain irregular sales, he was detailed on investigative 
work, which ended September 27, 1920, with an enforced honor- 
orable discharge. 

Among the sales which Major Watts particularly objected. to 
were “under cover” sales, made without publicity or solicita- 
tion of bids, at which an agreeable price was reached privately 
between buyer and seller without regard to market price, other 
purchasers, or the public, 

While in the service Major Watts continned to object to each 
irregularity as it came up, and continued to call the attention 
of his superior officers to the same. He directed the attention 
of Col. A. W. Yates, chief of the surplus property division, to 
the sale of duck, such as is used in tarpaulins, wagon covers, 
and so forth, to H. Miller & Co., 59 White Street, New York 
City, who had an alleged claim approximating $69,000, and he 
was given material valued at more than $483,000 at less than 
one-half what the same material was being sold to other con- 
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cerns. The Government in these trausactions alone lost more 
than $250,000. 

Finally Colonel Yates suggested that Major Watts make a 
report in writing, and on June 22, 1920, the major made a 
partia! report, which I am here inserting: 


Wan DRPARTMENT, 
Orrice OF THR QUARTRRMASTER GENERAL, 
DIRECTOR OF PURCHASE AND STORAGS, 
ashington, June 22, 1920. 


From: Maj. W. O, Watts, Quartermaster Corps. 

To 5 Sor 4. W. Lates, Quartermaster Corps, Chief Surplus Property 
vision. 

Subject: Report on alleged irregularities. 

1. Complying with instructions contained in your letter dated June 
2, 1920, subject. Report on alleged e in which you state 
that it has come to your attention that [ hold the opinion thdt certain 
Proceedings or transactions involving the official conduct of certain ex- 
employees, ex-officers, and possibly an officer still connected with the 
Surplus Property Division were irregular, and that I have suggested 
verbally to you that I felt that I ae ponny being relieved from duty 
in the executive branch of the division because of my efforts to in- 
vestigate these matters and because of ort . and directing that 
{ place in writing with the least prac le gean such allegations 
and support them by direct reference to specific instances in order 
chat a complete investigation of all such matters may be had, and 
your verbal orders of this morning to submit this report to-day, the 
following is submitted: 

2. Since June 3 I have devoted my time almost exclusively during 
office hours and in the evening to the investigation of records of the 
“Surplus Property Division, with a view to submitting you a compre- 
hensive report at the earliest possible time in this connection, but it 
will be a physical impossibility to render such a 1 within a period 
of less than three or four days. However, a partial report has been 
prepared, consisting of certain sales relating to duck and mosquito 
bars, which are transmitted herewith as Exhibits A, B, and C, which 
will be followed by supplemental reports covering other cases at the 

earliest possible date. 

3. In order to bring out the desired facts it will be necessary to 
review to some extent the situation as it existed in the Surplus Prop- 
erty Division when you relieved Col. L . Purcell as chief of the 
division on April 15, 1920, as aoe eg by new matter subsequently 
developed by a hurried and superficial inyestigation of certain sales 
records made under difficult circumstances, 

4. At the time you assumed c of the division there was more 
or less general discussion about alleged favoritism shown certain 
buyers of surplus War Department material, bitter charges having 
been made by resentative MADDEN in the House of Representatives 
ou April 16 that collusion existed between War Department officers in 
charge of the sale of surplus supplies and a combination of outside 
favorites o whom an advantage was given. (Exhibit A, pp. 17, 19.) 

5. In this connection you will recall a number of matters I will 
later recite under specific subjects which arose and were discussed at 
that time. Conditions relating to sales were reported to you as being 
considered unsatisfactory for the reason that in some cases awards 
were not mde in accordance with the policy authorized by the 
director of sles; that bids received in mse to advertisements 
had been rejected and awards made in a number of instances at much 
lower prices red within the division, without the required eppepret 
of the director of sales; that on M and V list No. 2 bids on 25,000 
wagon covers ranging as high as $12 had been rejected and awards 
made on the entire lot at $7.50 each, while a similar course was pur- 
sued in the cas of M and E M and lists No. 5 and other lists; that 
adjustment of aims were apart gr d made without reference to the 
governing sales board and exceeded the authority granted that board ; 
that favoritism was actually shown certain purchasers, etc. 

6. These matt rs were brought to your attention solely in the in- 
terest of the service in order that corrective measures might be taken 
by you at the inception of your administration, and in this connec- 
ton you were prompt to institute corrections as questions arose from 
day to day. his, however, was a most difficult task, owing to the 
enormous volume of business transacted daily, rendering necessary 
for the time being that you accept in a large measure the statements 
of and sign documents prepared by your subordinates. It was 
apparent from the start that you were being imposed upon, as it was 
observed that matters were placed before you in an incorrect or mis- 
leading manner. My efforts to offset this deception and bring about 
an improvement met with strong opposition from the forces whose 
actions and powers I deemed it 8 A to restrict in the interest 
of the Government and of fair_and equitable dealings with all pur- 
chasers alike; therefore, when I was relieved as executive officer on 
May 20, without being given another assignment, and 8 the pre- 
vious day been instructed to apply fer a 30-day leave of absence, 
22 I had not requested, I felt that these efforts had proved in- 
effective. 

7. Regarding my relief as executive officer, I desire to correct the 
erroneous impression you gathered from my remarks of June 1, when 
pon instructed me to file an Applicaton for 14 days’ leave the follow- 
ng morning. I did not raise the question as to my relief as executive 
officer, but renewed my inquiry of May 19, when I was first instructed 
to apply for leaye, as to whether or not a position would exist for me 
upon the expiration of such leave, and restating my desire to apply 
for a transfer elsewhere in the event that my presence in the division 
in any way embarrassed yot. 

8. I am also . copy of a letter dated March 16, 
1920, from Capt. Charles N. Neal, former chief of subsistence and retail 
stores branch, to Maj. Charles E. Jones, surplus property officer, 
Twenty-first and Oregon Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., which indicates ex- 
treme Baka Sd since this officer suggests to the surplus property 
officer at Philadelphia that he confuse his official records and have 
them lose their identity, ete. This communication may have some 
a to subsequent reports, which I will make as promptly as pos- 
sible. 

W. O. Warts, 
Major, Quartermaster Corps. 


This shows the difficulty Major Watts was in at that time 
with his superior officer because he insisted on reporting to him 
day after day the numerous irregularities which were going on. 

Tt was about this time that Major Watts called on me at my 
office and reviewed some of these improprieties to me as his 
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-friend. He stated to me that he was in this delicate position: 


If he desired to retain his commission in the Army it was ap- 
parent to him that it would be necessary for him to cease to 
observe these irregularities, passing over them and even rati- 
fying them, On the other hand, he was aware that if he per- 
sisted in what seemed his plain duty of complaining against 
these irregularities, he would soon lose his commission, as ways 
would be found to make it necessary for him to resign. 

He persisted that he should pursue the course he had mapped 
out for himself of serving the Government according to the oath 
he had taken. This course, he knew, would mean the stoppage 
of the only income he had and the heaping of hardships upon 
himself, on his wife, and his two little daughters, 

How few men would have taken this brave stand. No man 
in the surplus property division had more knowledge than he 
of the kind, quality, and amount of surplus Government sup- 
plies. He could easily have resigned and set up a corporation 
of his own, as did Col. George B. Goetz, Maj. Jos. C. Byron, 
Capt. Azel F. Cochran, Capt. Henry W. Benke, E. C. Morse, 
former director of sales, and others, 

He could have made a fortune out of selling Government 
property purchased at a fraudulently low price, and he would 
have been worth a million to-day. 

He objected to the sale of some 52,000,000 pounds of sugar 
at approximately 9 cents per pound when the market price 
was 23} cents per pound, although the Government was con- 
ducting retail stores authorized by Congress at the time and 
the public was clamoring for sugar. 

He protested when $8,000,000 worth of mosquito bar was 
sold to a former officer for $1,500,000 without bids and with 
10 months’ time allowed for payment. 

lle objected to the sale of Old Hickory plant, worth more 
than $100,000,000, of which no inventory was available, to 
a hastily organized corporation for $3300,000 on time, and his 
efforts resulted in legal proceedings being instituted by the Attor- 
ney General in the ease. These proceedings are now pending. 

He exposed the infamous leather contract whereby the 
United States Harness Co. was to obtain from the Govern- 
ment approximately $150,000,000 in surplus supplies at from 
1 to 10 per cent of its value. The contract was executed by 
Army officers who later resigned to enter the harness company. 
This contract was so rank that the President of the United 
States, when he heard of it, voided it for fraud on June 14, 
1921, and the case is now pending in the courts. 

Major Watts saved the Government millions of dollars in- 
the harness contract alone, as the sales of this material since 
the voiding of the contract have brought greatly increased 
prices. 

After his separation from the service on September 27, 1920, 
and for many months, he was practically without employment, 
and while he continued his patriotic work in endeavoring to 
bring to the attention of those in authority the manner in 
which the Government was being defrauded of millions of 
dollars he was without any means of income and lived wholly 
on meager credit and such small loans as his friends could 
advance him, 

In December, 1920, he appeared before the Graham investi- 
gating committee at its request and gave the committee the 
benefit of his knowledge and investigations. It is a well- 
known fact that a large part of the genuine substance in the 
Graham investigation is based on the evidence and work of 
this same Major Watts. He served unstintingly and for 
meager remuneration, working night and day, for the benefit 
of this committee and the work it was doing. 

To obtain the benefit of his work and knowledge he was 
called to the Department of Justice to assist in getting the 
matter, as he supposed, ready for lawyers who would take it 
to court. Evidently he made a great mistake here. If he 
had only realized that it was not his duty to “reason why,” 
but simply to “do and die,” he probably vould be in the De- 
partment of Justice to-day, 

He labored, as I did, under the hallucination that one or 
two at least of the big grafters of the war and after were to 
be placed behind the bars. 

Realizing after futile attempts to reach the ear of the At- 
torney General himself and to place before him the voluminous 
and damning evidence of Many plain cases of peculation and 
graft, he became disheartened and proceeded to Congress with 
his case and handed his evidence to Hon Royat O. JOHNSON 
and Hon. Roy O. Woopvrurr, who ably presented but a small 
portion of it for our consideration on April 11, the same ap- 
pearing in the Recor of that date. 

Who should he take this information to if not to Congress? 
55 50 should he consult if not the representatives of the 
people? 


1922. 
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Yet this was regarded as reprehensible on his part and he 
was discharged, which event he well knew would take place 
after he had visited the offices of the Representatives above 
mentioned. ; 

Judging from the fact that while he was in the Department 
of Justice at work that he was permitted to have access to a 
few files and to be continually watched over by that heavily 
twinned pair, Myers and Lenihan, I am surprised and gratified 
to know that he got safely away with his papers, records, and 
photostat copies for future use in behalf of the people. I con- 
gratulate him. i 

His position put me in mind of a conversation between two 
burglars on a dark corner at 4 o'clock one morning. One had 
been waiting on the corner while his pal made the inside round 
of an adjacent home. As the burglar emerged from the house 
the pal greeted him with “ Hey, Bill, did you get anything?” 
“No,” said Bill, “a bloke of a lawyer lives there.” The anx- 
ious partner queried, “ Did you lose anything?” 

In the year 1780 three Americans by the names of Williams, 
Paulding, and Van Wart were playing cards under a tree near 
the Hudson. Suddenly Van Wart said, “ Here comes a stranger, 
a fine gentleman; had we not better stop him?” Paulding 
sprang to his feet. He beheld the young traveler riding slowly 
on horseback. He placed a rifle to his heart. 

“Dismount,” said Paulding. 

The stranger was searched and found to be, as you know, 
John Andre, the British spy, on his way from Benedict Arnold 
to General Clinton with the details of West Point and the plans 
for Washington’s campaign in his stockings. 

All methods of escape failing, Andre resorted to the modern 
plan of bribery to attain his end. 

Laying his hand on Paulding's arm, he said, Take my watch, 
my purse—all I have—only let me go.” 

This was a terrible temptation for three poor men who, liv- 
ing in a land demoralized by war, when neither property nor 
life was safe for an hour, had never in all their lives owned 
such a fine horse, elegant gold watch, or purse of yellow 
guineas. 

“Yes,” said Andre, “I will make each man of you rich for 
life—land, dry goods, money—to enable you to live independent 
of the world—anything—only let me go.” 

Deep silence prevailed for a moment. Then Andre said, 
„Will you accept my offer, gentlemen?” 

Paulding turned to him and said. No; if you would offer me 
10,000 guineas I could not—I would not let you go.” 

You all know the story—Andre died a spy and the name of 
the patriots, Williams, Paulding, and Van Wart, are engraven 
in the hearts of their countrymen forever. 

Had that event happened in these days, with the late faith- 
fulness of Major Watts to the people rewarded with a charge 
of “disloyalty to the department,” the patriots, Williams, 
Paulding, and Van Wart, would have been hung for disloyalty 
to the department of Gen. Benedict Arnold. 

Major Watts has made every sacrifice in order that justice 
might be done not only to the people but to the malefactors 
who have plundered us. Instead of an attempt to assassinate 
his character, he should have received honor and promotion. 

Some day this will be done. 

For it shall not be forever written: 

Right forever on the scaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee use his time? 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request. I am the 
only one opposed to this bill. All of the speakers who were 
given time by the gentleman from Tennessee spoke in misap- 
prehension of the situation. May I 

The SPEAKER, The Chair can not rule on the question 
raised by the gentleman. He did not make the motion at the 
proper time. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is there 
objection? a 

Mr. MURPHY. I object. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, in justice to myself 
I will say that the gentleman did not ask me for any time, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, it is to be regretted that all the 
gentlemen who have spoken are heartily in favor of the ap- 
propriation we are granting, and yet at the sume'time they are 
criticizing the department to which they are granting the ap- 
propriation. Everybody must realize that the Department of 
Justice can not try cases until they come into the possession 


of the department. Everybody must realize that these cases 
come from the War Department after the audits are made, 
and you gentlemen who are criticizing the Department of 
Justice because it is not prosecuting these war profiteers may 
have another story to tell before the prosecutions are ended. 
They will prosecute more yigorously perhaps than you would 
like to see them prosecuted. [Applause.] I have not any 
doubt about that. It is very easy to criticize men in the de- 
partment who are prosecuting cases. Of course, they make 
enemies, and if they do something that should be done against 
somebody who committed a crime or violated a contract that he 
had with the Government, of course, these men are going to 
criticize the men who prosecuted them. Those who criticize 
the department ought to be in better business. [Applause.] 

I regret very much, indeed, that my friend from Michigan 
[Mr. Wooprurr] felt called upon to criticize men in the- De- 
partment of Justice by name—assistants to the Attorney Gen- 
eral. I do not know these men, But I believe they are honor- 
able men, They have no chance whatever to answer on the 
floor, and it is not fair to state a case against them where 
they have no chance to reply. [Applause.] I have no fear but 
that Harry Daugherty will prosecute the cases that come before 
him unrelentingly, and some who may think they have power 
in the Nation to-day will find themselves behind bars as the 
result of his activity. It takes time to prepare these cases. 
They must have accountants; they must have auditors; they 
must have investigators; they must have witnesses. They must 
prepare all the cases for trial before they can go to trial. It 
takes time. There is not a thing on earth that could be done 
by outsiders to prevent the prosecution of the cases now in the 
hands of the Attorney General that up to this time has not been 
done. The Attorney General has shown his sincerity by asking 
that the statute of limitations be extended so that there can 
be no possibility of their escape. Do not be afraid, gentlemen. 
The Attorney General will do his duty. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on suspending the rules 
and passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that 
two-thirds having voted in the affirmative, the rules were sus- 
pended and the bill was passed. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT CALENDAR. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that there are two 
matters on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent, numbers 278 
and 286, the Chair is informed should be passed to-day, and 
the Chair accordingly has agreed to recognize motions for 
suspension of the rules in case objection is made to their 
consideration by unanimous consent, so that the Chair will 
direct the Clerk to call them for unanimous consent first in 
order to save time. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the $500,000 appropriation 
bill just passed. $ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in. the Recorp on the 
bill just passed. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT CALENDAR, 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I question whether it is 
good practice on the part of the House to call up bills out of 
their order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair agrees with the gentleman, but 
the Chair has the right to recognize at any moment for sus- 
pension, otherwise the Chair would not call bills up out of 
order. But since the Chair is authorized to recognize them 
for suspension, the Chair thinks it will save the time of the 
House to allow first an opportunity for them to be considered 
by unanimous consent, 

Mr. MONDELL. I think the Chair is entirely right_on that. 

Mr. STAFFORD, If they are not to be contested; it will 
not take up the time of the House; but to take up a bill out 
of order is not good practice, and it is not in conformity with 
the best practice of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair finds nothing in the rules to 
prevent taking them up out of order. The Chair would not 
suggest it except that inasmuch as the Chair was going to rec- 
ognize for suspension anyway, the Chair thinks it might save 
the time of the House to first try for unanimous consent, and 
then, if that is refused, to let them be called up for suspension. 

Mr. STAFFORD, The rule says that they shall be called up 
in their order. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman is mis- 
taker. st 

Mr. MONDELL. In any event, there being on the Unani- 
mous Consent Calendar two bills in regard to which the Speaker 
intends to recognize a request for suspension of the rules if 
they are objected to, it is highly important to have those bills 
disposed of in order that, when disposed of, we may then pro- 
ceed in an orderly way to the consideration of the remaining 
bills on the calendar. There is always danger, if there is a bill 
well down on the calendar on which suspension has been prom- 
ised in event of objection, that some one interested in that bill 
may be tempted to try to hurry the House along in regard to 
the consideration of other measures in order to reach it. It is 
well to dispose of these matters on which the rules are to be 
suspended, if objection is made, in order that we may then pro- 
ceed in an orderly way to the consideration of the remainder 
of the calendar, 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MONDELL, I will, if I have the floor. 

Mr. GARNER. If the Speaker should hold that he has the 
right to skip a certain number of bills and recognize a Member 
to ask unanimous consent for the consideration of a bill lower 
down on the calendar than those on the regular order, then you 
would have the Unanimous Consent Calendar in this attitude, 
that the Speaker would control it entirely rather than the 
House itself. Now, I understood that the object of the adop- 
tion of the Unanimous Consent Calendar was that a Member 
could have a right to have a bill called, and that unanimous 
consent should be asked without his going to the Speaker to get 
that permission, The gentleman from Wyoming will recall 
that a number of Members—I do not know whether he did or 
not, but I know that I did—spoke of having to crawl on their 
knees in the Speaker’s room, when the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Cannon] was Speaker, in order to get unanimous consent. 

Mr. CANNON. That is very old. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARNER. Yes;-that is very old, as the gentleman has 
properly said. But if the Speaker should adopt the policy, and 
it should be the rule of the House that bills are not to be 
called in their regular order, then it would be necessary to go 
to the Speaker and get his consent to have them called by 
unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman forgets a fact which the 
Chair thinks contradicts the logic of the gentleman, that the 
Chair has said he would not interfere with the regular order 
except in a case where he would recognize for suspension if 
unanimous consent was refused. The Chair has the right to 
recognize for suspension at any moment. 

Mr, GARNER. Let me show what would be the result if that 
were the rule of the House. The Chair could on every unani- 
mous-consent day say, “There are two or three bills on the 
calendar which I propose to recognize for suspension,” so that 
we never would get the opportunity to call that calendar, 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman dispute that the Chair 
has that right now?- ` 

Mr. GARNER. He has not that right. 

The SPEAKER. The rule originally was interpreted. to 
mean that the Chair had not the right to recognize for suspen- 
sion on unanimous-consent days, but it was found in practice 
that that interfered with the business of the House and the 
rule was changed so that the Chair should have the right to 
recognize for suspension. 

Mr. GARNER. I admit that he has, on unanimous-consent 
day, the right to recognize some one for suspension of the rules, 
but this is an innovation. While I do not object to the pro- 
cedure to-day, I think the Chair should state that only on ac- 
count of the particular conditions existing this method will be 
pursued to-day, but that it should not be the rule of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair stated that the Chair would 
direct the Clerk to call up bills on the Unanimous Consent 
Calendar in their order unless there was a bill which the 
Chair would allow to be called up under suspension. In these 
cases where, as the gentleman from Wyoming has stated, there 
are reasons which make it desirable that those motions should 
come early in the day, inasmuch as the Chair has the right to 
recognize for suspension, the Chair thinks it would save the 
time of the House first to call the bills for unanimous consent; 
and if there is no objection, that will save the necessity of 
recognizing for suspensiongand thus save the time of the House. 

Mr. WALSH.’ If the Chair will permit, that might be true 
unless consent were given, and in that event we might have two 
hours of debate upon a bill to which there was no objection 
but which people might want to talk about, whereas under 
suspension we would have only 40 minutes’ debate, so that we 
would not be saving very much time, 
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The SPEAKER. While that is possible, of course, the House 
could end the debate at any moment that it desired to do so. 
The Clerk will report the Joint Resolution No. 278 on the 
Calendar for Unanimous Consent. 


UNITED STATES COMMISSION TO RIO DE JANEIRO EXPOSITION. 


The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
173) authorizing the President to appoint a commission to rep- 
resent the Government of the United States at the centennial 
celebration of the independence of Brazil, to be held at Rio de 
Janeiro in September next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 

sore BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object —— 

Mr. STAFFORD, I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin objects. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass Senate Joint Resolution 173 as amended, and including in 
the motion to amend the title and the preamble. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to suspend the rules and pass the Senate joint resolution as 
amended, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Whereas the Government of Brazil has invited the Government of 
the United States to be represented at the centennial celebration of the 
5 of Brazil, to be held in September, 1922, at Rio de Ja- 

Resolved, etc., That the President is hereby authorized to appoint 
and send to Brazil a special mission of friendship, good will, and con- 
gratulation not to exceed five members to represent the Government 
and people of the United States at the celebration of the independence 
of Brazil, to be held in September, 1922, at Rio de Janeiro, 

SEC. 2, That the expenses of the said special mission shall be paid 
under the direction and subject to the approval of the Secretary 9 
State, from the 9 for the expenses of taking part in said 
international exposition as provided for in the deficiency appropriation 
act of Congress approved December 15, 1921. 

4 Jeint 8 W the President t int i is- 
sion of friendship, good wil and con atuletion to 5 "the 
Government and people of the United States at the centennial cele- 
bration of the independence of Brazil.” 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that a 
second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that a second be considered as ordered. Is 
there objection? í 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Roczns] has 20 minutes, and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Brano] has 20 minutes. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, on the 2d day of last Novem- 
ber Congress approved a resolution under which the United 
States is to be represented at the Centennial Exposition of the 
Republic of Brazil which begins on the 7th day of next Septem- 
ber. That same resolution authorized the appointment of a 
commissioner general and five commissioners, whose function 
should be to erect a building, to arrange for exhibits, and gen- 
erally to act as the agents of the United States throughout the 
life of the exposition. The resolution authorized the appro- 
priation of $1,000,000 for the expenses which should grow 
out of our suitable representation in accordance with the terms 
of the law. 

By the deficiency appropriation act approved December 15, 
1921, the actual appropriation of the $1,000,000 was made, 
By the passage of those two acts that phase of the participa- 
tion of the United States was complete and the commission is 
now functioning and is preparing the necessary exhibits in Rio 
de Janeiro. 

It has always been the custom of the United States, how- 
ever, to send to these centennial expositions, as they have 
come along in the several Republics of South America, a spe- 
cial mission of felicitation and congratulation which has been 
primarily an honorary commission. Such a commission would 
probably not remain in Rio for more than a few days, a week 
at the most, and the members of that commission would serve 
without compensation. 

There have been at least four centennial celebrations in the 
Republics of Latin America within the past 10 or 15 years, 
I think at the moment of the celebration in Argentina, the cele- 
bration in Chile, and only last year the celebration in Peru. 
The United States has invariably appointed and sent to those 
countries a commission for this limited purpose. The Secre- 
tary of State and the President have concurred in requesting 
Congress to authorize the appointment of such a commission 
in the case of Brazil. On the 6th day of March the Senate 
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passed the necessary resolution. The measure was then re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House, and 
hearings were held, at which the Secretary of State testified as 
to his belief in the importance of this mission, and conse- 
quently of this resolution authorizing the mission. The Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs unanimously recommended the re- 


porting of a resolution differing somewhat, but in no essential |> 


feature, from the form in which the resolution had already 
passed the Senate. 

Perhaps I need add very little more. I think it would be 
extremely unfortunate from the standpoint of the material in- 
terests of this country, as well as from the sentimental view- 
point, if the United States were not suitably represented on 
this great occasion, which is intended to be, and I think bids 
fair to be, one of the most noteworthy ever held on the con- 
tinent of South America, 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. In a moment I shall be glad to yield. It is 
rather interesting—and this was brought out in connection with 
the discussion of the law passed last Novyember—tt is interesting 
to recall that the Republic of Brazil has participated in eight 
different expositions held at different times by the United States. 
She has expended, according to the best figures which are avail- 
- able, from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 in these several exhibitions. 
Many of the Members who were at St. Louis in 1904 will recall 
the edifice which was erected by Brazil, and which was deemed 
by many competent persons to be the finest foreign building on 
the entire grounds, At the end of the exposition that building 
was transported in pieces to Rio, where it was reerected and re- 
dedicated, It now bears the honorable name of the Monroe Pal- 
ace, and is one of the principal buildings in connection with the 
governmental activities of the Republic of Brazil. Under these 
circumstances it would seem particularly unfortunate if the 
United States should not thus evidence its friendship for Brazil. 
It is certainly most desirable that we thus recognize the spirit 
in which Brazil has herself responded to our overtures in the 
same direction. - 

Mr, STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I recall, in the case of Argentina, Peru, 
and Chile, to which we sent special delegations to represent our 
Government, our Government did not provide any exhibit or 
any commission, as provided in the act authorizing the establish- 
ment of a commission to and an exhibit at the forthcoming 
exhibition at Rio de Janeiro. 

Mr. ROGERS. My impression is—and I think it is true of all 
three of the cases I alluded to—that there was no exposition 
at any one of them, 

Mr. STAFFORD. We have in the act authorizing an exhibit 
at the international exposition at Rio de Janeiro an appoint- 
ment of five commissioners, two of whom are to be honorary. 
In the other centennials the American Government had no rep- 
resentation—no commission—and, naturally, Congress passed 
an authorization for the President to appoint a commission to 
represent the Government. With a commission of five, two of 
whom are to be honorary, what is the necessity of providing a 
superhonorary commission to use up some of the money that 
heretofore has been appropriated. The letter of the President 
states that there is considerable money left over from the 
$1,000,000 appropriated for the exhibition commission. 

Mr. ROGERS. The commission created by the act of No- 
vember 2 was a working commission. It is true, as the gentle- 
man says, that two of the commissioners are to serve without 
compensation, but it is not my understanding that that makes 
them “ honorary ” commissioners in any sense or that it makes 
them any different in respect to duties and functions from 
the others. 

The fact is that the Secretary of State has testified that these 
two unpaid commissioners are to be American citizens who 
reside temporarily in Brazil. Thus they do not have to give up 
their business and go from the United States to Brazil, but 
can cooperate and participate on the spot. Consequently they 
do not receive compensation as would those who went from the 
United States for a period of many months. The honorary 
commission, the commission contemplated in the present reso- 
lution, is a commission which shall go down there composed of 
16-inch-gun citizens of the United States. Gentlemen will re- 
member that when our Centennial Exhibition was held at Phila- 
delphia in 1876, the great Republic of Brazil was represented 
by its President, Dom Pedro, which was the most distinguished 
honor that a South American country could pay to this country. 
Secretary Hughes has said that it would be the hope and pur- 
pose of the administration to appoint upon this honorary com- 
mission the most distinguished and the most complimentary 
delegation that the entire citizenship of the United States can 
produce, 
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Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman knows, why was not this 
included when we appropriated $1,000,000? 

Mr. ROGERS. I do not know. I think it would have been 
desirable if we had included it. 3 
Mr. WALSH. I did not know but that the gentleman's com- 
mittee had some reason given it why it was not brought in. 

Mr. ROGERS. There was no reason given, but the gentleman 
from California, who introduced the original resolution, can 
perhaps state. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. No such recommendation was made by 
the Secretary of State at that time. However, I presume that 
since the other resolution was passed he has looked into the 
matter, and it appears that they now think it is desirable. 

Mr. ROACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. ROACH. I would like to inquire whether these commis- 
sioners are paid a salary. 

Mr. ROGERS. Which commissioners does the gentleman 
mean—those provided by the former act or by the pending 
resolution? F 

Mr. ROACH. Under the pending resolution. 

Mr. ROGERS, They receive no salary. They will receive no 
compensation of any kind; they will receive only their ex- 
penses, as the Secretary of State said in the hearings. 

Mr. ROACH. I am trying to find out what the expense of 
the entire arrangement would be on the Government. 

Mr. ROGERS. It certainly will not exceed $50,000. Prob- 
ably it will not exceed $30,000 or $35,000; and this resolution 
involves no additional appropriation. The sum found to be 
requisite will be diverted from the appropriation already made. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I never 
saw a`clearer case of larceny in my life than that which is 
being attempted here in the consideration of this bill. I con- 
demn severely, and I think the House will condemn, the tactics 
which are being pursued in attempting to take away from the 
Committee on Industrial Arts and Expositions its right to 
consider a bill which clearly belongs to it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Not now. Some time ago the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Arts and Exhibitions was informed that 
there was to be a bill referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs with reference to an exposition in Brazil. The chairman 
of the Industrial Arts and Expositions Committee immediately 
entered a protest and stated that the Industrial Arts and Ex- 
position Committee had jurisdiction of this question and was 
ready to function, and if bills were not referred to it he wanted 
the committee abolished. As a result there was referred to the 
committee that bill in relation to the exposition in Brazil. 
Representatives of the Secretary of State came before the com- 
mittee and asked us to put on two members on the commission 
without pay. They said that they were specially requested in 
the diplomatic interest, because we needed some one who did 
not receive pay that would go at their own expense and represent 
this Nation in a diplomatic way. 

We put that in the bill. We authorized an appropriation of 
$1,000,000 for it. We were the ones who considered the legis- 
lation, and our people are down there now getting ready to 
construct the buildings out of the funds which we appropriated. 
They have a good number of men employed, in connection with 
the whole enterprise. Considerable interest has been stirred 
up all over the country. This legislation came from the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Arts and Expositions. Over in the Senate 
the Senator from Massachusetts introduced the resolution which 
we have here before us. They have no committee on exposi- 
tions in the Senate. Exposition affairs are handled by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. The main Brazilian exposition 
bill was handled by the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate. When this bill from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Senate came over here the parliamentary clerk in- 
advertently referred it to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
That committee immediately reported it out. 

The minute the chairman of the Committee on Industrial 
Arts and Expositions found it out, he undertook to ascertain 
if it could not be referred to the Committee on Industrial Arts 
and Expositions. The chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs said that other members of his committee were op- 
posed to its leaving the committee, and insisted upon maintain- 
ing jurisdiction. I looked the matter up to see what rights I 
had, and I determined that under the rules I had no rights 
until the bill came up for consideration, at which time I would 
have the right to move to rerefer the matter to the proper com- 
mittee; but, behold, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Rocers], who is in charge of the bill—the chairman is not here 
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to-day—obtained permission from the Speaker to bring the mat- 
ter up under suspension of the rules, and now no motion to 


rerefer is possible. If that is not hog-tying a fellow, I do not 
know anything about it. If that is not larceny, either petty or 
grand, I am not familiar with the terms. I wonder if the 
House is going to agree to having the jurisdiction of a com- 
mittee taken away from it in this manner? It is absolutely 
wrong. I think the Speaker will tell the Members of the House 
that I am correct, and I yield to the Speaker at this time to 
tell the House whether or not he believes this bill ought to 
have been referred to the Committee on Industria] Arts and 
Expositions. I would like to have the Speaker say. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is perfectly willing to state that 
he thinks the reference to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
was a mistake, and that the resolution ought to have been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Industrial Arts and Expositions. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I thank the Chair. What rights 
have I? The resolution was reported out. I have talked to 
some members of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, who say 
they are not in favor of their committee claiming jurisdiction of 
the resolution. I want to say to you now that if the House is 
willing to take away bills within the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Arts and Expositions, then I want the 
House to abolish the committee. My committee has been criti- 
cized on the floor of this House for having nothing to do. If it 
had not anything to do it is partially because it has been robbed 
of its jurisdiction, and if you continue to take its jurisdiction 
away, then I want you to do away with the committee alto- 
gether, That is a fair proposition. 

This bill provides for a mission of five men, to be appointed 
by the President, whose expenses are to be paid out of the funds 
we authorized to be appropriated in our committee. Yet the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs comes in here brazenly and takes 
the position that they ought to have the right to consider the 
matter, and in order to prevent a motion to rerefer the bill to 
the Committee on Industrial Arts and Expositions they get the 
consent of the Speaker to bring the matter up under suspension 
of the rules, when under the rules they know that I can not 
make that motion. I say to you that the protest of the House 
ought to go to the passage of this resolution. 

I am for the principle of sending a mission down there. I 
thought we had sent enough when we put the two extra men on 
the committee; and, more than that, I felt that it would take 
every penny of the million dollars to put on a proper display 
down there, and I believe it will. When he wrote the long 
letter in fayor of the Brazilian exposition the President of the 
United States did not say anything about wanting the extra five 
men to go down there, but the Secretary of State said they 
wanted somebody down there aside from the men who are the 
business men in charge of the business end of the exposition. 
He said that we wanted some men who would give international 
diplomatic matters some consideration. We gave them two men. 
Now, somebody is back here wanting five. 

I do not know why it did not come to our committee in the 
form of a request when we were first considering the matter. 
I am inclined to think that the Speaker is not to be blamed for 
it, because I think the parliamentary clerk referred it with- 
out consulting the Speaker. I think the Speaker is fair in 
his attitude in stating publicly to the House that it was 
wrongly referred, 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. TINCHER. If the gentleman's statement is true, is it 
not rather an amazing thing for a committee to do this? If 
what the gentleman has stated is true, then what must be the 
attitude of the committee that tries to bring up the resolution 
in this way? What excuse is there for it? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Nothing, except that they want to 
steal the resolution. 

Mr. TINCHER. If a mistake has been made, I am sure the 
committee would want to have the proper committee consider 
it. I am sure that I can state for the Committee on Agriculture 
that that committee would not want to try to steal a bill, but 
would want it referred to the proper committee. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. That is not the attitude of this 
committee at the present time. 

Mr. TINCHER. Does the gentleman know whether the chair- 
man of this committee, who happens to be a good friend of mine, 
countenances this? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I think if he were very much inter- 
ested in it and wanted to stand for this sort of thing, he would 
want to be here to-day. 

Mr. TINCHER. Oh, I doubt if he would want to be here 
to-day under any circumstances, because this is his primary 


day. Did the gentleman talk with the chairman of the com- 
mittee about this? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. TINCHER. Did he tell the gentleman to take the bill 
away from his committee? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. The longer he considered the mat- 
ter, I think, the more doubtful he was,-although the chairman 
did say that he thought he had jurisdiction under certain 
precedents, but those precedents were ones that happened just 
like this; for instance, the mission to Peru came from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate to the House 
and went to the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House. 
It was the natural thing to do if not well considered. Nobody 
raised any objection, but I am here raising an objection, and 
I have tried to raise an objection at all times since I learned 
of the fact that the bill was in the wrong committee. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman will permit, perhaps the 
Chair ought in fairness to state that there are unquestionably 
precedents which point to both the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and the Committee on Industrial Arts and Expositions, 
and it is a question of some doubt which committee has juris- 
diction. However, the Chair is of opinion that the weight of 
argument and the merits of the matter point to the Committee 
on Industrial Arts and Expositions. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. There is no precedent where one 
committee handled the legislation which established the ex- 
position and another committee handled the matter of the per- 
sonnel to go to the exposition, is there? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not remember any such 
thing. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. More than that, as far as I know 
there is no precedent for any committee other than the ex- 
positions committee to handle a bill sending anybody to repre- 
sent the United States where there is an exposition partici- 
pated in by the United States. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the r yield? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I will 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Assuming the gentleman is correct as 
to the proprieties as to the reference to his committee of this 
bill, the question is, Are we justified, when a bill is already 
before us under suspension of the rules, which is otherwise un- 
objectionable, in voting against it merely because a mistake 
was made in regard to the original reference? What is the 
position of the gentleman? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I take this position: If I felt for 
a minute I could get consideration promptly for the bill com- 
ing from the other committee I think the House ought to reject 
it. There is no other way to protect ourselves. There is no 
other way in the world if the Speaker wants to recognize the 
gentleman from Massachusetts to suspend the rules and forbid 
the right to send it to my committee, there is no other way on 
earth that I know of to rectify the wrong but to vote down the 
motion to suspend the rules. Are we going to acquiesce in it 
and establish the precedent here? Is there any other way ex- 
cept by defeating the motion? 

Mr. ROACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I will. 

Mr. ROACH. The gentleman from Ohio asked the question, 
and suppose he has made good the case, how are you going to 
correct the matter at this time without defeating the bill? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. If it is sent to our committee it 
will come back a different kind of a bill, that is my judgment 
about it, and as to what the gentleman from Massachusetts says 
about trouble from delay 

Mr, ROACH. When does the gentleman anticipate that the 
bill will be brought up for consideration if it be referred to his 
committee? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I think before the Congress re- 
cesses; in two weeks anyway, probably sooner. Now, gentle- 
men, I do not want to take the position that I am standing in 
the way of needful legislation merely because the rights of my 
committee have been transgressed. I do not feel like being an 
obstructionist to legislation, but if we were considering this 
in the Committee of the Whole I would offer amendments to it, 
improving it in my judgment, and I think it could be much 
improved, and I believe if referred to the committee or another 
bill introduced, that we can improve the legislation. I know 
of no way by which this high-handed method and procedure of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, which seems to be deter- 
mined to make a precedent of this proposition, can be corrected 
except by defeating the motion to suspend the rules, and I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp at this point in ex- 
tension of my remarks all the precedents I have on this subject. 
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The SPEAKER. „ The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks for the purpose indicated. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. REED of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I will. 

Mr. REED of New York, Does the gentleman question the 
merits at all? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I question the sending of five when 
we have already provided for two. 

Mr. REED of Néw York. If the gentleman does not question 
the merits of the bill, this is coming on very soon, September 
22, and whoever is appointed will have to make plans 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. They do not have to go until Sep- 
tember. We have already provided the machinery, and we 
have already provided for the commissioners to work to get 
up the exhibits and all those things—perhaps the gentleman 
would like to go 

Mr. REED of New York. I have no desire to go, but I am 
very anxious to see our Government participate. I am fearful 
if it was referred back to another committee that there might 
be danger of its failing. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. We could get to it and pass it in 
two weeks. 

The precedents are as follows: 


PRECEDENTS IN THE HOUSS. 
JURISDICTION OF INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITIONS. 


58-8. Select Committee on Industrial Arts and Expositions reported 
the bill Ha R. 15591) providing for the Jamestown Exposition; also 
the bill H. R. 19203, which became the law. 

is — — Clark e eee concurrent resolution. Industrial Arts 


and Expositions, Repor 
— Committee on Industrial Arts and Exposi- 


7 5 * Expositlon. 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. Select Committee on Industrial 
H. R. 12610) to au- 


Arts. 
59-1. Jamestown Tercentennial. The bill 
Arts and Expositions. 
Industrial Arts and 


thorize United States to participate. Industria 
‘Tampa, Fla.; House Concurrent Resolution 28. 
3 to enable United States to 1 


tions. 
filan, Tial ; 


also the b * Industrial 5 and Expositions; a 
the bill H. R. 18079. Industrial Arts and Expositions. 
San Francisco. The bill H. R. 10698. Industrial Arts and Expo- 


sitions. 
59-2. House Joint Resolution 213; cial commission to 3 
feasibility of pro papers exposition. Industrial Arts and Expositions, 
International ritime Exposition at Bordeaux, France; President's 
message referred to Merchant Marine and Fisheries, Item carried in 


an Ma's os tere bill. 
ska-Yukon Exposition, The bill H. R. 10530. Select Com- 
mittee on Industrial and Pxpositions. 

Tokyo Exposition. House Joint Resolution 81, accepting, 5 
to participate. Industrial Arts and Expositions; also the 1 (H. R. 
16511) providin for participation. Industrial Arts aa Lixpos ositions. 

International Mining Ex een at New York. The bill H. R. 7639. 
Industrial Arts and je “eens 
« Ex tion at Quito, — The bill S. 4633. Referred to Appro- 
priations Committee. 

60-2. Alaska-Yukon Exposition. The bills H. R. 27603 and 27931. 
Industrial Arts and Expositions. 

House Joint Resolutions 243 and 257, to invite Great Britain and 
France to participate in proposed 5 celebration of discovery 

of Lake Champlain. Fo! Affai 

H. R. 27882. Participat on of United States in exposition at Tokyo. 
Industrial Arts and Expositions. 

3 818. Participation of United States in exposition at Brus- 
m, 8 n n Affairs. (Recorp, p. 3814.) The 
Falk a 12782 „ regarding Brussels, Belgium. Industrial Arts and 
ons. 
-1. Alaska-Yukon Pacific Exposition. House Concurrent Resolu- 
tions 13, 16, sud 17, accepting invitation to attend. Industrial Arts 


and Exposition 
The hin H. . 10435, for participation in Universal and International 
Exposition at Br ssels in 1910. Fore 


re. 
1-2. Commission to attend celebration of centennial of Republic of 
Mexico. House Joint Resolutions 205, 208, and 232. Foreign Affairs. 

House Joint Resolution 88. Commission to investigate advisability 
of “ine a Negro centennial. Reported by Industrial Arts and Ex- 
Positigns. 

Panama-California Exposition, 1915. House Joint Resolution 73, 
to invite foreign nations to 5 and participate. Foreign Affairs 
Authorizing President to invite 3 to ene. 5 to an 
House Joint Resolution 265. 

*erry’s 2 Centennial Celebration. The ill aL K. 29503. In- 
dustrial Arts and Expositions. 

8 s i Sang Exposition. The bill H. R. 20362. Industrial Arts 
a ons. 

Panama-l’acifie ition. House Joint Resolution 218, authoriz- 
ing President to invite nations to participate in. Foreign Affairs. 

62-1. Florida East Coast Railway Co.; requesting President to invite 
3 4250 5 in celebration of the completion of. Industrial 

an 

House Joint tation 99, authorizing President to invite nations 
to participate in Panama-California Exposition. Industrial Arts and 


Expositions. 

2-1. House Joint Resolution 119, authorizing President to appoint 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition commissioners. Industrial 
Arts and Bx 3 

2. Fi National Corn Exposition at Columbia, S. C. Industrial 


62- 
a and Expositions. 
House Joint Reselution 224, authorizing severance of 5 to 
participate in a universal and international bition at Ghent, Bel- 
gium. Foreign Affairs. 


The bill | 


tional Conservation Ex 
Industrial Arts an 
Committee to attend unveiling of statue of sorora at St. Louis. 


ition at Knoxville, Tenn, 
H R R. 2060. Expositions, 
House Resolution 799. Industrial Arts and 1 

Panama-Pacific Exposition. The bill H. 37876. industrial Arts 


ositions, 
The bill H. R. 19224. Permanent exhibit of resources of United 
States at Washington, D. C. Industrial Arts and Expositions. (Re- 


6825 House Joint Resolution 204, authorizing Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to make exhibits at Forest Products Expositions to be aoe in 


Chicago and New York. Fonrpney, from Foreign Affairs. (R -} 
The bill H. R. 15732, to install Government irrigation ex bit at 

Panama-California Exposition. Industrial Arts and positions. Pan- 

ama-Pacific sition, 

* ee ee H. R. 18668. Installation of exhibits. Industrial Arts and 
x 0 


ns. 
me bill S. 6454. Installation of exhibits. Industrial Arts and Ex- 
ons 
R. 16327. A for erection of building. 


positions. 

The bill H. 
dustrial Arts sag 7 

The bill H. 10737, Protection of copyrights. Patents. 

The bill H. R. 16828. Coins for. Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Sixth National Corn Les ash on, House Concurrent Resolution 17. 
Industrial Arts and Expositions. 

House Joint Resolution 302, to invite nations to participate in Wash- 
ington navel orange industry celebration. parea Affairs. 

ouse Joint Resolution 292, authorizing the President “to accept an 

N to participate in City of Panama Exposition, Foreign 

‘airs. 

63-2, Senate Joint Resolutian 151, authorizing President to accept 
invitation oe oe rere in international exposition of sea-fishery in- 


dustries. ay Pests? 

House Joint Jution 264, authorizing President to accept invita- 
tion to participate in Sixth International ongress of Chambers of Com- 
merce and Commercial and Industrial Associations. Foreign Affairs. 

63-3. Panama-California ition. House Joint — — 829, 
to detail officer of Army at. ilitary Affairs. 

64-1. House Joint Resolution 252, a reg transfer of Govern- 
ment exhibit from Panama nia Exposition at San Diego to Mis- 
sissippi Centennial Exposition. Industrial Arts and Expositions. 

House Joint Resolution 253, authorizing President to Invite Latin- > 
American nations to position., in exposition. Foreign Affairs. 

Panama-California House Joint Resolution 3 and Senate 
Joint Resolution 88. ransfer Government exhibit from 5 


In- 


Pacific to Panamacallfornia, Industrial Arts and sition 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. The bill H. R. 6855. no importation 
of N for. Ways aud Means 
Joint Resolution 133 and House Joint Seance 235. 
n in. Foreign Affairs. 


e; | Tanking donee Governments for 
nate Joint Resolution authoriz the Pres dent to ap- 
pot nee to attend first centennial of epublic of Peru. 


flores * Resolution 200 and Senate Joint Resolution 114. Ac 
invitation to 1 in exposition at Rio de Janeiro in 19 2. 


in ustrlal Arts and 
Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 


For- 


Mr. STEVENSON. 
there is no quorum present. This is an important bill. 

The SPEAKER. It is clear there is no quorum present 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Ansorge Driver Knight Rosenbloom 
Aswell Dupré Kreider Rossdale 
Atkeson Edmonds unz Rouse 
Bacharach Elliott Lampert Ryan 
Bankhead Ellis Langley _ Sanders, Ind, 
Beck Evans „N. Y. Bears 
Beedy Fairehild Longworth Shreve 
Benham Fields MeArthur Smith, Idaho 
Bird Fish McClintic Smithwick 
Bixler Focht McDuffie Snell 
Blanton McFadden Snyder 
Boles Gallivan McLaughlin, Nebr. Sp . 
Bond Garrett, Tenn McLaughlin, Pa. Stiness 
Bowers Gilbert i¢Pherson Stoll 
Brand Goldsborough McSwain Strong, Pa. 
Britten Gorman Madden Sullivan 
Brooks, Pa. Gould Maloney Summers, Wash, 
Bulwinkle Graham, Pa, un Sweet 
Burke Green, Iowa Mansfield Tague 
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Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Doorkeeper will open the 
doors. The gentleman from Indiana has six minutes and the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has six minutes. 

Mr. ROGERS. Is the gentleman from Indiana going to use 
any further time? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I prefer the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts to use some more time, 

Mr. ROGERS. There is only one more speech on my side. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. That is all I have. I have just 
spoken. [Cries of “ Vote!”] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
to suspend the rules and pass Senate Joint Resolution 173. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that in the opinion of the Chair two-thirds had not 
voted in favor thereof. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The House again divided; and there were—ayes 49, noes 73. 

So, two-thirds not having voted in favor thereof, the House 
refused to suspend the rules and pass the joint resolution. 


ADDITIONAL GRAND JURY FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill (S. 3505) with the amendments recommended 
by the Committee on the Judiciary. A 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (S. 3505) in reference to the summoning of grand juries in the 
District of Columbia. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Code of Law for the District of Colum- 
bia be amended by adding a new section to read as follows $ 

“ Spc, 204a. That whenever the United States attorney for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall certify in writing to the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of said District, or, in absence, to the senior asso- 
ciate justice of said court, that the exigencies of the public service 
require it, said chief dostie or senior associate justice may, in his dis- 
cretion, order an additional grand jury summoned, which additional 
grand jury shall be drawn at such time as he may designate in the 
manner now provided by law for the drawing of grand jurors in the 
District of Columbia, and unless sooner discharged by order of said 
chief justice or, in his absence, senior associate justice, said additional 

rand jury shall serve during and until the end of the term in and 
or which it shall have been drawn.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to amend the Code of Law 
for the District of Columbia.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a second may be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minnesota 
asks unanimous consent that a second may be considered as 
ordered. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. VOLSTEAD] 
is entitled to 20 minutes and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY] to 20 minutes. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, some time ago the Attorney 
General sent a bill, of which this is substantially a copy, to the 
Judiciary Committee, asking that provision be made authoriz- 
ing an additional grand jury for the District of Columbia. 
There are a number of cases that ought to be presented, espe- 
cially cases that have originated during the war. So far as I 
know, there is no objection to the bill. It was unanimously 
reported by the Committee on the Judiciary. It has been passed 
by the Senate, but we concluded, after looking it over and 
consulting with the district attorney of this District, that it 
ought to be slightly amended, and the committee has recom- 
mended the amendments which I have asked to be incorporated 
in the bill. We have made one change, which does not affect 
its operation. We have made it a section of the District Code, 
so that whenever it is printed it may be embodied in the code 
and be found under the proper index. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I will. 

Mr. SISSON. The question I desire to ask is this: Would 
this result in having two grand juries sitting at the same time 
in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I think it would. I understand that is the 


purpose. 

Mr. SISSON. And they would have jurisdiction, both of 
them, over the whole District, and the same kind and character 
of crime? $ 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Surely, but that is not an uncommon thing 
in different States. 

Mr. SISSON. It is not common anywhere that I know of. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. To have an extra grand jury sitting at the 
same time as a regular grand jury is not novel. 


Mr. SISSON. I do not know of any State where two grand 
juries, sitting at the same time, have the same jurisdiction. 
Now, if you divide this District into two judicial districts, so 
that one grand jury may sit for one section of the District 
and one for the other, it would be all right. But otherwise you 
would have confusion of all kinds. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I can not see any confusion that would 
arise, because the court could determine what matter might be 
submitted. 

Mr. SISSON. I do not think that. I think the grand jury 
ought to have the doors open all the time, so that men nray 
know where to go. If I desire to go before one grand jury 
and carry my witnesses and fail, I would immediately pole out 
to another grand jury. 

Mr, VOLSTEAD, You naturally could consult with the dis- 
trict attorney first, and he would tell you where to go. 

Mr. SISSON. That would make a peculiar situation. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I have acted as attorney for the State in 
many instances where we had grand juries, and I always found 
that people had to come and see me when I was in charge in 
order to determine what to do. 

Mr. SISSON. Before they went to the grand jury? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Before they got to the grand jury, and 
the district attorney generally controls the business before 
grand juries. P 

Mr. SISSON. I do not think the district attorney should 
be permitted to determine what case should or should not go 
before the grand jury. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. He is a sworn officer of the State, and it 
is his duty to present matters to the grand jury. Of course, if 
the grand jury wishes, it can brush him aside and investigate, 
as they see fit. 

Mr. SISSON. I think there is underlying the whole judicial 
system the thought that when you take a body of men from a 
community whose duty it is to begin the prosecution in a cer- 
tain character of cases it is their absolute right, unless you 
intrench upon the grand-jury system, so sacred among English- 
speaking people, to investigate, and they ought not to be in any 
wise prevented by the Federal district attorney. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I am only calling attention to what I 
believe is the general practice everywhere. The district attor- 
ney usually has control of the matters that go before the grand 
jury. 

Mr. SISSON. I think the matter of practice would be—be- 
cause I have been prosecuting attorney myself—that they would 
come and consult with you about the kind and character of 
cases you may have, what witnesses you might need, but so 
far as the grand jury being told by the Federal district attorney 
of the State, it is a new and novel proposition. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It is not. My experience has been that the 
district attorney controls the disposition of the matters before 
the grand jury. Now, I understand that in the Federal courts 
they even employ a stenographer, and he is present and takes 
down the testimony. The proceeding is very much the same 
as in a trial court except that usually only one side is presented. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. I will ask the gentleman if the 
grand jury is not given the exclusive right to control, and 
under that law the grand jury can exclude the district attorney, 
which was done in the last few weeks in one of the New Eng- 
land States? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. That is true, but that is not the general 
practice. 2 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minnesota 
reserves the balance of his time. The gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. CONNALLY] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I would like to ask how much 
time the gentleman on the other side has remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has 14 minutes 
remaining, and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] has 
20 minutes remaining. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, in demanding a second for this legislation I did not 
desire to indicate opposition to the passage of the measure. I 
have no objection to the chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
or his committee bringing in a bill providing for an additional 
grand jury in the District of Columbia. I congratulate them and 
the Attorney General on finally coming to the conclusion that the 
only way in which to prosecute war-fraud cases is in the grand 
jury room and iu the court room rather than in the public 
prints and in the political forum. Of course, some critical and 
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supersensitive people may say they have been a long time about 
it, but they have been as prompt as could be expected. 

While considering the $500,000 appropriation for assistants to 
the Attorney General we were told this morning that there are 
thousands of war grafters. One gentleman stated that perhaps 
there were many thousands of them. And I am anxious that in 
all of this riot of lawlessness the Attorney General shall be 
able to at least get one of them before the grand jury and indict 
him and proseente him and convict him. Thousands of war 
grafters, but not one in jail, where he ought to be! On that 
statement the House appropriated $500,000 this morning to 
hire some new lawyers to help the Attorney General. I am in 
favor of that, because I think we need some new ones. I do 
not think the ones that are already on the job are functioning, 
according to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Woopkurr]. 
But when did we find out we needed additional lawyers? 

On the 7th of April, 1922, the Department of Justice and the 
State Department appropriation bill was before the House, and 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. JoHnson] offered an 
amendment to appropriate $500,000 to provide additional em- 
ployees in the Attorney General’s department. I suppose that 
is the same $500 you appropriated this morning. 

A Memurr. Five hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes; $500,000. When you get to 
talking about war grafters and war contracts and Republican 
campaign promises about them your mind is apt to expand 
under the influence of talking about them from hundreds to 
thousands and from thousands to millions, because there are 
lots of them. [Laughter.] Yes; $500,000. Let us see what the 
committee said at that time, and I hope the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Husrep] is here. I hold the Record in my hand. 

Mr. Jounson of South Dakota said: 

I will say that I have not consulted the Attorney General. 


Some one had asked him if he had talked to the Attorney 
General as to whether he needed the $500,000 to prosecute war 
grafters, that now seem as thick as hair on a dog’s back, and 
he said: 

I have not talked to the Attorney General. 

Mr. Hustep said: 

Mr. 8. I think I to th tleman fr So ta 

TTT 


ment of Justice is engaged 
einga 5 if this money were appropriated it would sim 
$500,000 te the amount carried in the bill which we would ae to 
raise by taxation and which the department could put to no good 
purpose. 

That is the language of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Husrep], having charge of the Department of Justice appropria- 
tion bill. When? Not last year; not in 1920; not in 1919; but 
on April 7, 1922, a month ago. The Attorney General then did 
not need another dollar. The Attorney General, if he got 
$500,000 additional, would be taking that much money out of 
the pockets of the taxpayers and appropriating it to no good 
purpose. But to-day, under some strange inspiration; to-day, 
irritated perhaps by something which the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Wooprurr] started, or the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Jon Ns ON] originated; to-day, under some strange 
infiuence, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN], that econo- 
mist who stands ever with blazing eyes and shining sword at 
the door of the Treasury [laughter], comes here and says that 
the Attorney General must have $500,000 to employ new As- 
sistant Attorneys General. To do what? Why, to go out 
on the trail of swarming hordes of thieving war profiteers. 
[Applause. ] 

Oh, Mr. Speaker, we have provided for the lawyers; we are 
now providing for a grand jury, and I suppose to-morrow we 
shall have a bill appropriating several million dollars to get 
some witnesses for the grand jury. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. How much time have I, Mr. 
Speaker? It takes some time to answer the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. WatsH). Fourteen min- 
utes. e 
Mr. MONDELL. Is the gentleman opposed to this bill? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Oh, no. 

Mr. MONDELL. Why, then, complain? ; 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, I am not complaining about it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, the gentleman is really wailing about it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Oh, no; I am not wailing about 
it; I want to put a little stimulant on the gentleman's adminis- 
tration. I may say that for three years the gentleman from 
Wyoming himself has walked down the aisles of Congress; yes, 
as leader of his party on this floor, for three long years the 
gentleman from Wyoming has walked with stately tread down 


the aisles of Congress and before the country and hurled his 
righteous indignation against these thousands of war profiteers 
and fraudulent war contractors. 

I believe that they are not perhaps as numerous as the 
imagination of the gentleman from Wyoming has led you to be- 
lieve; I believe there were frauds, however, and I believe there 
were misdeeds committed, and I want to see the guilty parties 
punished. I believe that any man who, in the hour of his coun- 
try's peril—when the sons of America were mustering in camp 
and on the front were fighting the enemies of the Republic— 
would rob his Government of one dollar should be in the peni- 
tentiary. [Applause.] 

What I am talking about is this: Why did they not, a month 
ago, need the money? Why, a month ago, were they saying, 
“This money would be wasted if appropriated ” ; $500,000 would 
be wasted. And now unless you give them $500,000 and a new 
grand jury the Republie will go on the rocks. 

I hope the grand jury will call as witnesses some of the gen- 
tlemen on the Republican side, because they know all about the 
guilty parties in the war-fraud cases. They know who they are. 
They told the people during the campaign in 1920 that there were 
thousands of them going up and down the country, out of the 
penitentiary, after having robbed and defrauded the Govern- 
ment of the United States. I think many do exist. 

Now, the gentleman from Wyoming and other gentlemen 
would not have made the statement that there were war grafters 
and war-contract frauds unless there were, would they? Every- 
body knows these gentlemen would not have made misrepre- 
sentations; that these gentlemen would not have told the coun- 
try that thére were war-contract frauds and war grafters un- 
less they actually existed. We all grant that. We also know 
that these gentlemen would not have made charges that men 
were guilty of fraud and dishonesty in dealing with the Gov- 
ernment unless they knew who they were, would they? 

No. So, knowing that such frauds existed, knowing who the 
perpetrators of such frauds are, those who made the charges 
will make good witnesses. I want to see this grand jury 
appointed. I would like to be a member of it; I would like to 
be a member of it when these gentlemen are called before the 
grand jury to be sworn as witnesses. “Mr. MONDELL, hold up 
your hand.” “ Wait a minute, Mr. Foreman of the grand jury.” 
“Well, Mr. MONDELL, did you not say back in 1920 that there 
were thousands of these war-contract grafters and these 
frauds?” And the gentleman from Wyoming would make the 
same excuse that a lawyer friend of mine tells about a witness 
in the courthouse. The attorney had consulted him on the out- 
side before he was sworn, and the witness told him one tale 
favorable and satisfying, and then when he got him on the wit- 
ness stand he told a wholly different tale, damaging and dis- 
tressing. Greatly surprised, the lawyer reminded him of the 
prior conversation and inquired as to the reason for the variance 
in his testimony. With an air of triumph he said, “Tom, I 
was talking then; I am swearing now.” [Laughter.] 

Now, the gentleman from Wyoming was only talking in 1920 
when telling about these thousands and thousands of frauds, 
but when he gets before the grand jury and goes to swearing 
he will not know much about it. But I hope he will. I am 
for this grand jury. If the gentleman’s administration and his 
Attorney General say they need a dozen grand juries I shall 
yote for them. If he says they need a million dollars, I shall 
yote for that. But I want to say that we shall expect some- 
thing to be done. We have had enough bluster. We have had 
enough talk. We have had enough promises. Why not secure 
some convictions? 

I do not care whether the trail leads to your party or whether 
it leads to my party, I want war-fraud criminals, wherever they 
may be and whoever they may be, put in the penitentiary, where 
they ought to be. [Applause.] This ought not to be a partisan 
question and it is not a partisan qnestion. I am not seeking to 
take part in the controversy that is going on on that side be- 
tween the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Wooprurr] and the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Jonnson] on the one side 
and the accredited leaders of the Republican Party and the At- 
torney General on the other. I have no disposition to criticize 
the one or the other. I believe you ought to be able to settie 
that row in your own ranks; but as an American citizen, as a 
representative of the taxpayers, while I am willing to pay out 
of the Treasury every dollar which the Attorney General needs 
for the prosecution of these frauds, while I am willing to give 
you every grand jury which the Attorney General says he needs, 
we, as representatives of the people, expect him to get some 
criminals in the flesh and not in the imagination. We think it 
is about time, after three years of control of both branches of 
the Government 

BEVERAL MEMBERS. How many? 
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Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Three, I said. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman is using his imagination. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. It is not such a very long time. 
It just seems long, and it seems a great deal longer to the 
American people than it does to me. We hope that at least by 
the time of the next campaign you will have at least one of 
these fellows, at least one war fraud contractor to offer as an 
exhibit in the congressional elections this fall. Find one of 
them and put him in a cage and haul him around over the 
country and point to him and say, “ Here is that grafter that 
we caught. Here is the one that we convicted out of 150,000 
eases.” I congratulate the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
MONDELL] upon his large and ambitious program. I congratu- 

late his party on at least finding out that in order to get anybody 

into the penitentiary you have got first to indict him, and in 
order to indict him you have got to have a grand jury. I con- 
gratulate the gentleman and his party on finding out since the 
7th of April last that the Attorney General does need this 
$500,000. He said he did not need it then. I believe he was 
honest about that, but he did not know. He just did not know 
that he did need it. But when he comes to Congress and asks 
for it I believe that he ought to have it. I am not willing to 
give him any excuse for failing to act. 

Now, there has been some criticism of the Attorney General 
here by the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. JoHNson] and 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Wooprurr] that some one 
should resent. I refer to the charges that the Attorney General 
has not been diligent about this matter. 

The Attorney General has a great many things to do besides 
running the Attorney General’s office. He has been engaged for 
some time past in making suggestions about the revision of the 
civil service laws, rules, and regulations. [Laughter.] He has, 
perhaps, been engrossed in that matter for a great while. I 
understand the President has called on him to settle a great 
many unofficial matters in the way of the distribution of pat- 
ronage and things of that kind. I think he deserves the sym- 
pathy and not the condemnation of gentlemen of his party. 
Why, the Attorney General, outside of his prosecutions, has 
pardons to pass on. The trouble about the present Attorney 
General is that he has a dual capacity. In his capacity of pass- 
ing on pardons he has to pass on getting people out of the 
penitentiary and in his other capacity he has to pass on the 
question of getting people into the penitentiary. One complaint 
seems to be that the Attorney General has been devoting him- 
self to getting people out of the penitentiary rather than to 
putting them into the penitentiary. Perhaps he has now closed 
the door—at least temporarily—to that side of his personality 
and that he is going to turn his attention to putting them into 
the penitentiary. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And it occupies a good deal of his time 
when he is acting in different capacities with reference to the 
same person, and when he is acting in the same capacity with 
reference to different persons. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. I know to what the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky refers. He evidently refers to the case 
of Charles W. Morse. I want to say to the gentleman, how- 
ever, that I think he is inconsistent in that criticism of the 
Attorney General. Mr. Morse was in the penitentiary. In 
order to get him back into the penitentiary the Attorney Gen- 
eral had first to get him out of the penitentiary. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is the gentleman assured that if the At- 
torney General gets Mr. Morse back into the penitentiary he 
will not get him out again? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. That is simple enough. In order 
to save all of the annoyance of getting him in and then getting 
him out, he just will not put him in. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, I want to congratulate gentlemen in the House 
who have aroused the Attorney General. 

I am gratified to know that the House wants something done. 
Since the Republicans came into power I have voted for every 
resolution that was presented to investigate any department 
of the Government under Democratic administration. I was 
a member of one of those committees of investigation and 
served with the present presiding officer, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH], and he will testify that never once 
did I throw any impediment in the way of the deliberations of 
that committee nor endeavor to stifle any inquiry by it or its 
members. And I want to say, if there was anything unlawful, 
or fraudulent, or improper that was done during the Democratic 
administration, let the Attorney General bring it out and prose- 
cute the offenders; but do not fill the papers and the press and 
the public platforms and the halls of this House and the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD with your vapid, stale rantings about such 
things unless you mean to make good, and unless you intend to 
put those men in the penitentiary, The majority of this House 
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will have my support in all measures to punish the guilty, 
What I object to is having thousands upon thousands of war 
grafters and war fraud contractors, if imaginary, walking 
through your political speeches and the columns of the press; 
if real, I do not want them walking the streets under your ad- 
ministration and not one of them in jail. [Applause.] 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, If I have time. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. If the gentleman will remember, after 
the investigating committees were appointed and made their 
report, at a cost of $2,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money, the now 
majority Members complained that there was plenty of evidence 
for the prosecution and the Attorney General would not prose- 
cute them, and they said when the Republicans got into power 
they were going to put these grafters in the penitentiary, be- 
cause they had sufficient proof. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Texas has expired. The gentleman from Minnesota has 
15 minutes remaining. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL]. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, ft is easy to find 
fault and to criticize. I was a little surprised this morning 
that a good lawyer would make captious criticism of another 
lawyer about the details of whose business he has no knowl- 
edge. The gentleman from Virginia is a good lawyer, but this 
morning his criticisms of the Attorney General indicated that 
he was acting in the capacity of a politician rather than indulg- 
ing in the criticism generally indulged in by lawyers. 

It will not be forgotten that the Attorney General took 
charge of the Department of Justice after three years of in- 
activity upon war frauds and war crimes by his predecessor. 
The musty records in that office were in the files where they 
had been for three years unacted upon. Evidence had been 
scattering, witnesses had been leaving. When the Attorney 
General took charge of the office he found these three-year-old 
records with the witnesses gone, with evidence wanting upon 
which to ask indictments before a grand jury, or upon which 
he could go before a petit jury and ask for conviction in crim- 
inal cases or recovery in civil actions. It takes more than a 
mere charge on the floor of this House or in the columns of 
the newspapers to convict a man of a crime or to recover money 
fraudulently or wrongfully obtained by a war contractor. It 
takes time and care to prepare a criminal case for trial, even 
when the case is prepared immediately following the commis- 
sion of the crime; but let three years pass without attempting 
to collect the evidence and have it assembled for presentation 
to juries and you quadruple the difficulty in making a case, 
and that is exactly the difficulty the Attorney General has been 
dealing with. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I can not yield; I am sorry. 
When you undertake to convict you must furnish evidence that 
satisfies the jury beyond a reasonable doubt. That is known 
to the gentleman from Virginia and to every lawyer in the 
House and should be known to every Member of the House, 
In order to prevail in a civil action for the recovery of money 
or property you must have a preponderance of the testimony. 
The Attorney General’s office has been endeavoring to prepare 
the Government’s cases in criminal and civil actions for the 
past 14 months. 

That he has had difficulty no one will deny; that he has 
undertaken a colossal task no one will question; that the crimes 
he is now called upon to prosecute were committed by men who 
knew the importance and the art of concealing the steps by 
which they consummated their crimes or perpetrated their 
frauds will not be questioned. In addition to that, the evidence 
has been disappearing and witnesses have been going away for 
three years. 

But the Attorney General has not been derelict in his duty. 
The Attorney General saw, after he went into the Department 
of Justice, the colossal task that confronted him in both civil 
and criminal cases, I think I can satisfy the gentleman from 
Virginia that the Attorney General knew from the beginning 
that he had more than a year’s work on hand when he entered 
that office. Congress, at his request, on the 17th day of last 
November, 1921, amended section 1044 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States so as to make the statute of limitation on 
crimes such as are alleged to have been perpetrated by the war 
contractors six years instead of three years, The Attorney 
General made that request of Congress, and it is now the law, 
and the Attorney General is operating under it. It may be that 
the Attorney General should have notified the gentleman from 
Virginia and other gentlemen of the steps he was pursuing in 
order to run down the evidence upon which he would take cases 
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before grand juries or upon which he would bring civil ac- 
tions; but the Attorney General is so much of a lawyer that he 
knows he must conceal from defendants, both civil and criminal, 
every step he has taken to land them as convicts or secure judg- 
ment against them for the recovery of money or property. The 
Attorney General has asked for $500,000 to enable him to prose- 
cute these cases, and the House has allowed the amount. He 
has asked, and asked some time ago, and the bill has long been 
on the calendar, that an additional grand jury be created in the 
District of Columbia, where jurisdiction is had over crimes 
growing out of war-graft contracts. The Attorney General 
asked for the creation of an additional grand jury so that he 
could have a forum before whom to take such evidence as he 
may be able to get. Gentlemen ought not to show impatience 
and say that the Attorney General has been derelict in his duty. 
He has simply been pursuing the way of a great lawyer, a cau- 
tious lawyer, as the representative of our country. He is en- 
deavoring to do his duty. He can not try these cases through 
his friends in the House or through the columns of the news- 
papers, or in any other way except in the courts, civil and crim- 
inal. No one who has any information or knowledge about the 
prosecution of such cases as are in question, either on the civil 
or the criminal side of the court, will question the magnitude of 
the great work that confronts the Department of Justice at 
this time. Already great recoveries have been made on .the 
civil side of the court. 

Mr, GOODYKOONTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. I understand that one of the impedi- 
ments has been that when the Attorney General came in he 
found the files in many important cases had been abstracted 
from the office and he had to start de novo. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is true, and they have 
been abstracting from the files of his office almost down to the 
present hour. He took over an organization that was created 
by his predecessor under the bureaucracy now existing in this 
country—men whom he could not change, an organization that 
was not of his creation, and some of them have been untrue to 
the Government of the United States, untrue to the Department 
of Justice. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. For a question. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The gentleman’s statement, as far 
as I am concerned, is entirely irrelevant to the proposition that 
I discussed this morning. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yielded for a question merely. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Then the question is this: Does 
the gentleman propose to bring before the House and ask the 
House to vote upon the resolution that has been introduced 
here by Messrs. JoHNSoN and WOODRUFF? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Does the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, lawyer that he is, think that a congressional investiga- 
tion is of more importance now than civil and criminal prose- 
cutions? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I think both are important. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Does he not think, then, that a 
congressional investigation would hinder and hamper both the 
civil and criminal prosecutions? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. As a lawyer standing here, if I 
were in the office of the Attorney General and were charged 
by Messrs. Wooprurr and JoHNson, I would court and chal- 
lenge an investigation. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. And the Attorney General and 
the Secretary of War both court and challenge an investigation. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman give it to him? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Just as soon as I thin 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. As’the gentleman thinks? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Just as soon as I think it will 
do more good to pursue a resolution of inquiry in the news- 
papers and elsewhere than it will do to prosecute criminal and 
civil actions in the courts that the Attorney General is prepar- 
ing, the gentleman from Virginia will have an opportunity to 
vote on the resolution. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The gentleman has the resolution 
in his pocket. Will he bring it before the House? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I deem it more important at 
this time to proceed with the serious matter of recovery in 
civil actions and of securing convictions in criminal cases than 
I do to fill the sewers of the newspapers with a lot of irrele- 
vant matter upon which you could neither recover in civil 
action nor convict in criminal cases. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 
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I am not afraid the Attorney General will not do his duty. 
I believe in Harry Daugherty as a man, and I believe in the 
Secretary of War. John Weeks is known to the membership 
of this House, and as Secretary of War John Weeks has 
their confidence; and the aspersions upon the character of 
either of these Cabinet officers is unworthy the membership 
of this House. [Applause on the Republican side.] They have 
both courted and they court to-day the fullest investigation of 
every act of theirs since they have assumed charge in their 
respective offices. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman from Kansas has 
expired. All time has expired. The question is on suspending 
the rules and passing S. 3505. 

The question was taken, and, in the opinion of the Chair, 
two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were sus- 
pended and the bill was passed. 


CALENDAR FOR UNANIMOUS CONSENT. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the next bill on the 
Calendar for Unanimous Consent. 


INDIANS ON THE MESCALERO RESERVATION, N. MEX. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 6294) promoting civilization and self-support 
among the Indians of the Mescalero Reservation, N. Mex. 

The’ SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, ‘reserving the right to object, 
when this bill was last under consideration, the suggestion was 
made that there should be some limitation of time when this 
money would remain available for the use of the Indians. Has 
the gentleman from Missouri any suggestion to make? 

Mr. ROACH. Mr. Speaker, I have an amendment prepared 
which will conform to the suggestion the gentleman made that 
I am sure will be satisfactory. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation of 
the objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That there is hereby appropriated, out of 8 
funds in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $250, 
for the pu of promoting civilization and self-support among the 
Indians of the Mescalero Reservation, in New Mexico, to be expended 
or distributed in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, under 
such regulations as he may prescribe; to remain available until used, 
and to be reimbursed to the United States from the sale of timber on 
said reservation, 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 1, line 3, after the word “hereby” insert the words “ author- 
ized to the.” ` f 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROACH. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Roach: Page 1, line 9, after the word 
“available” strike out the words “until used” in lines 9 and 10 and 
insert the following in lieu thereof: “for a period of five years from 
the date of the enactment of this act.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Roach, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


UNITED STATES COMMISSION TO ATTEND THE RIO JANEIRO EXPO- 
SITION, 


Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following: 
motion, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana moves to suspend the rules, discharge the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union and the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs from further consideration of Senate Joint 
Resolution 173, House Joint Resolution 286, and House Joint Resolu- 
tion 292. and refer the same to the Committee on Industrial Arts and 
Expositions. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana is entitled to 
20 minutes and the gentleman from Wisconsin to 20 minutes, 
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Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I take it that the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin is seeking information upon this sub- 
ject. The motion seeks to send Senate Joint Resolution 173, 
which we considered a moment ago, to a committee. It is ap- 
parent that the defeat of the resolution under the motion to 
suspend the rules leaves it in such a position that we would 
not get any action on it very soon. I think it is unanimously 
conceded that the resolution belongs to the Committee on In- 
dustrial Arts and Expositions. This motion seeks to discharge 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union and 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs from further consideration of 
the resolution and refer it to the committee to which it belongs. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the motion the gentleman has incor- 
porated also House Joint Resolution 286 and House Joint Reso- 
lution 292. Would the gentleman inform the House to what 
subjects they relate? é 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana, They are all on the same subject. 
One was intreduced prior to the Senate resolution. They are 
all on the same subject. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr, Speaker, I have no desire to use the 
time at my disposal. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to suspend 
the rules and pass the motion offered by the gentleman from 
Indiana. 

The question was taken; and, in the opinion of the Speaker, 
two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were sus- 
pended and the motion was agreed to. 


TRANSFER OF PROPERTY KNOWN AS FORT HALE, CONN. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 11347) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to transfer and convey to the State of Connecticut all 
right and title now vested in the United States to lands and 
buildings thereon known as Fort Hale. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I have not had an opportunity to refer to Twenty-sixth Statutes, 
page 419, which was the former act of © granting this 
tract of land to the city of New Haven for park purposes. Has 
the gentleman referred to that act before reporting this bill 
and can he give us his opinion as to its necessity ? . 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, that act, passed in 1890 
gave permission for the use of this land, and it is now merely 
a question of the Government divesting itself of the title as 
well as the use of it. Now, the city of New Haven has spent 
$74,000 since 1890 on this park. There is a provision in the 
bill with all proper safeguards that it shall revert to the 
United States, and is like all other bills which have gone 
through here granting lands, and the only difference is in ref- 
erence to the fact that the local people have spent so much 
money on it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘The thought occurring to my. mind when 
reading the bill and report was whether there would be any 
conflict by reason of the prior enactment conveying the use or 
title to this tract to the city of New Haven. If we have here- 
tofore conveyed the use of this tract of land for park purposes 
to the city of New Haven, what is the need now to convey title 
to the State of Connecticut? 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. We have not conveyed—— 

Mr. MERRITT. It is a defeasible license. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. They gave the use of it, and the 
gentieman from Connecticut [Mr. TS ON], who is interested in 
this bill and brought it in, thought he would get it before the 
House better, as I understand, if he had it made over to the 
State of Connecticut instead of the city, because he could get 
it up on this calendar instead of on the Private Calendar. 
That is my understanding. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under the original act approved by Con- 
gress September 1, 1890, we granted to the town of New Haven 
the right to occupy, improve, and control for the purpose of a 
park this tract of land. Now, what more can be desired? In 
that act we reserved the right to use it for governmental 
purposes in case exigency arose. What is the necessity now of 
passing this act conveying title to the State of Connecticut? 
Is there any conflict between the city of New Haven and the 
State of Connecticut about it? 

Mr. MERRITT. No; the State, as such, has neyer tried 
to use the land at all. It is a public park in the city of New 
Haven, and, as I understand it, in the absence of my colleague 
[Mr. Tison], the whole idea is to give the State a title subject 
to defeasance in case the United States wants to use it. Now, 
my recollection of the situation is that the Secretary of War 
had listed this property for sale, and now we propose the State 


of Connecticut shall have the fee subject to defeasance in case 
the Government of the United States wants to use this. There 
is only a very small amount involved, only about three acres of 
land and 80 acres of salt marsh. 

Mr. GARNER. If the gentleman will yield, in view of the 
act of 1890 referred to, why does the Secretary of War 
threaten to advertise this property for sale? 

Mr. MERRITT. My understanding is, we have all through 
the country what he calls useless pieces of public property 
which he desires to turn into cash. 

Mr. GARNER. This bill you propose here is going right in 
the face of the desire of the Secretary of War. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, no; the Secretary of War is going in 
the face of a positive enactment of Congress. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. Oh, no; the question is not that. He 
advises it because the letter of the Secretary of War shows 
that he is in favor of this. 

Mr. GARNER. Why does he not keep quiet on this piece of 
land? 

Mr. MONDELL. Is not this the fact, the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, perhaps some Member more familiar than I am 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from Massachusetts re- 

rted it. `; 

Mr. MONDELL. Then he knows the facts—the Committee on 
Military Affairs called upon the Secretary of War for a state- 
ment as to the property now held by the War Department 
where the War Department did not need it for its purposes, 
and, of course, that included, among other tracts, this par- 
ticular tract. It was necessary for the Secretary to report that 
to the Congress. The Secretary of War immediately was called 
upon to sell it, and this procedure is for the purpose of ‘placing 
the tract in such condition that it will not be sold, I assume, 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Is it not a fact that under this statute, if the 
Secretary of War so desired, he could sell it? Now, if this 
bill protects the city of New Haven in the possession—— 

Mr. MONDELL. There is no conflict with the War Depart- 
ment. Let us get that out of our minds, 

Mr. BEGG. It is not a question of conflict. It is a ques- 
tion of satisfying the people of the town of New Haven. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. They are afraid this will be sold 
from over their heads. 

Mr. MERRITT. The city of New Haven has expended 
$75,000 on it, and expects to spend more. 

Mr. GARNER. Here is a case where the city has gotten 
alarmed for fear the Secretary of War may sell this property. 
He could not sell it as long as this act of 1890 is on the statute 
books. I do not assume that any Secretary of War would un- 
dertake to sell a piece of property with that statute in exist- 
ence, If he did he would not get any price for it, because he 
would not get any title. It.is an unnecessary alarm, I think. 
The city of New Haven has had it for 22 years, and will prob- 
ably’ have it for many years more. 

Mr. MERRITT. Under the circumstances it would do no 
harm by this act to quiet the mind of the city of New Haven 
and allow the council there to make further provisions to im- 
prove this park. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman will realize that under the 
third paragraph of the original act the Secretary of War could 
not dispose of this property without action of Congress. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. That is quite right with any of this 
land. 

Mr, STAFFORD. As I understand, it is merely to relieve 
some of the fears and alarms of the people of that collegiate 
town of New Haven. 

Having heretofore pasted an act, we are just duplicating it 
by taking it away from the jurisdiction of the city of New 
Haven and transferring it to the State of Connecticut. They 
want to transfer it to some State authority, I suppose—— 

Mr. MERRITT. - They want to have congressional recogni- 
tion of their rights in this park. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They have that to-day under the former 
enactment. 

Mr. MERRITT. I disagree with the gentleman. 

Mr. BEGG. Congress could terminate that to-morrow if 
they wanted to do so? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Congress could. They reserve the right 
here to terminate the title also, 

Mr. BEGG. Not without cause. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; without cause. This bill does not 
contain the customary clause of the right to repeal. 

Mr. MERRITT. It provides that the United States can take 
it only in case they want to use it for military, naval, or light- 
house purposes, Under the old act they could sell it. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Sell it? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They could not sell it. 
with the gentleman. 

8 8 3 The United States can sell it to-day under 

s bill—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. The United States to-day can not sell it 
without some authoritative act of Congress. 

Mr. MERRITT, Precisely ; but under this bill it provides the 
United States shall not resume control except for naval, mili- 
tary, or lighthouse purposes. That alters the statute. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont, Will the gentleman yield? 

It came to the attention of the Committee on Military Affairs 
at a time when that committee was preparing a list of proper- 
ties owned or controlled in the name of the War Department 
all over the country, with the idea of sifting out those parcels 
ot real estate which it was not desirable to retain in the name 
of the Government and then bring out to the floor of the House 
a bill that would authorize the Secretary of War to dispose of 
them. At that time, when we were preparing this general law, 
the request came for the exclusion of this particular piece of 
property, so that it could go into this park at New Haven, and 
so that the odd parcels of land which the city has for a long 
time owned and maintained could be put together in order to 
make a complete extension of land and thereby complete the 
park. 

Now, it was feared that general authorization of an indis- 
criminate sale of property, I imagine—— 

Mr, STAFFORD. Has the gentleman examined the original 
act granting this property to the town of New Haven? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I did not handle this matter. I 
am king as a matter of general information now. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no necessity for this bill. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. There may be if the Committee 
on Military Affairs brings in a blanket authorization to the 
Secretary of War to dispose of unused property now in the 
name of the War Department. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will not the committee consider the 
situation in regard to this tract? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. If you are going to consider 
exceptions, it will be exceptions and nothing else. In this 
instance we are trying to lay down some broad, general plan 
of an affirmative kind and not exceptions. 

Mr. MERRITT. I wish to say that the Chief Justice of 
the United States appeared also in favor of the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD, That was when he was a resident of New 
Haven. 

Mr. MERRITT. Oh, no. 

Mr. STAFFORD. He has not given up his residence in 
New Haven? 

Mr. MERRITT. I hope not. 

But this is a matter very much desired by the city, and I 
think, even if the gentleman contends that there is no necessity 
for this, it can do no harm. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman have any objection 
to substituting, in place of “lighthouse,” “or other govern- 
mental”? $ 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. This is the Fort Hale bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, though I do not see much 
need for this bill—— 

Mr. CHALMERS. Will the gentleman from Wisconsin yield 
for a question? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Vermont [Mr. GREENE] if his committee has under considera- 
tion such a blanket bill as he refers to? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The committee was engaged in 
preparing such a general bill when we were interrupted by the 
question of fertilizer making at Muscle Shoals by Henry 
Ford. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, although I do not see much 
use in passing this bill, in view of the former enactment, I will 
not object, with the understanding that the gentleman has no 
objection to the amendment I have suggested? 

Mr. MERRITT. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to transfer and convey to the State of Connecticut all right 
and title now vested in the United States to land and buildings in New 
Haven, Conn., known as Fort Hale: Provided, That the State of Con- 


necticut shall agree to preserve the said land forever as a 1 park, 
to be known as Nathan Hale Park: Provided further, That in the event 


I beg to differ 


the said lands are not used for the purposes specified in this act the 


same shall revert to the Government of the United States: And pro- 
vided further, That the land shall be subject to the right of the United 
States to at any and all times and in any manner assume control of, 
hold, use, and occupy without license, consent, or leave from said State 
any or all of said lands for any and all military, naval, or lighthouse 


purposes, free from any conveyances, charges, encumbrances, or liens 


made, created, permitted, or sanctioned thereon by said State. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment: Page 2, line 8, strike out “lighthouse” and substitute 
therefor the words “ other governmental.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Starrorp: Amend, page 2, line 8, by 
striking out the word “lighthouse” and substituting therefor “ other 
governmental,” 

The SPEAKER. 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Merrirr, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


TRANSFER OF PROPERTY AT LIGHTHOUSE POINT, CONN. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 11846) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
transfer and convey to the State of Connecticut all right and 
title now vested in the United States to land and buildings 
thereon known as the old lighthouse property at Lighthouse 
Point, in the city of New Haven. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
unless the chiarman has some additional information to that 
embodied in the report, I shall feel constrained to object. 

Mr. MERRITT. I do not know that I have any additional 
information; but this is a piece of land at the end of the point 
on which the lighthouse stands, and it is desired by the city to 
complete a chain of parks around the harbor, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Here is the Secretary of War stating that— 


The reservation is now under a five-year lease from January 1, 1922, 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


at an annual rental of $1,212, which is considered a very reasonable 
compensation to the Government for the use of this proper There is 
also located on this small tract a ferry landing, at 2 ats which 


are operated in the New Haven Harbor stop. 

Adjoining Lighthouse Point, and almost completely surrounding it, is 
an amusement park operated by the East Shore Amusement Co., which 
company presumably receives much of its patronage from persons 
arriving by boat at the lighthouse ferry landing. It is interesting in 
this connection to note, and it may be regarded as a significant fact, 
that this company was 9 8 23 an unsuccessful bidder for the lease 
of the Government property at Lighthouse Point. 

In view of the location of this property (5 miles from the city of 
New Haven) and its size, only about 1 acre, and considering the cir- 
cumstances attending its present surroundings, it would appear to me 
that it possesses no value to the city of New Haven as a public park 
and should therefore not be turned over to that community. 

Mr. MERRITT. Who says this? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Secretary of War. 

Mr. MERRITT. ‘That statement, I think, is in some respects 
erroneous. 

Mr. STAFFORD. He goes on to say further: 

It is my belief that the War Department should be authorized to dis- 
pose of this property by sale, as was originally intended when it was 
reported to Congress for disposition. 

That is an authoritative statement from the administrative 
officer of the Government. 

Mr. MERRITT. I will state to the gentleman, in order to 
have the record straight, that since that letter was written that 
lease has been canceled and now the Government is receiving 
instead of $1,212 of revenue only $100 a year. What the city 
of New Haven is concerned about in this connection is to have 
this property become a public park, so that the city can control 
it, and so that it can not be sold to a private party who will 
make of it an objéctionable resort, possibly, and interfere with 
the chain of parks around New Haven Harbor. This is an 
acre of land on the tip end of the eastern point of New Haven 
Harbor, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Some years ago it was proposed to abandon 
the National Soldiers’ Home grounds in the environs of Mil- 
waukee, I would not have had the nerve to come before Con- 
gress and ask, because it was no longer of use for a national 
home, to have it donated to the city. Here is a piece of land 
that has a saleable value. If New Haven wishes it, why not 
purchase it? I should certainly give a preference to the city, 
but it ought to be put up for sale. 
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Mr. MERRITT. That is a matter of opinion. I think it 
might well be turned over to the city. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. The Clerk will report 
the next bill. 


TRANSFER OF CERTAIN LANDS IN THE STATE OF LOUISIANA, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (II. R. 5224) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to certify to the Secretary of the Interior, for restoration 
to the public domain. lands in the State of Louisiana not needed 
for naval purposes. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, two weeks 
ago I asked unanimous consent to have this bill passed over 
without prejudice so as to give opportunity for further con- 
sideration of the bill. Will the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Larsen] explain what is intended by the phraseology with 
other lands”? I direct the gentleman's attention to page 4, 
line 9 and line 11, “Lot 5, section 28 (with other lands).” 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I understand it includes all the 
land within this: reservation, F 

Mr. STAFFORD. On page 4, line 9, is one instance, and 
another instance is on line 11. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I am not in æ position to say just 
exactly what land this is, but it is this whole lot of land set 
aside for naval purposes. It does not include any other land 
than this in Louisiana that was set aside in 1820 for naval 
purposes. 

Mr. STAFFORD, It is rather nebulous. phraseology, and I 
could not understand from reading the bill or the report just 
what was meant. by that language, The committee, following 
the suggestion of the Acting Secretary of the Interior, struck 
out the language, That so much of said lands as are subject 
to overflow shall be by the Secretary of the Interior certified 
to the State of Louisiana under the Swamp land grant act of 
the United States.” The gentleman will not object to eliminat- 
ing that? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. No; certainly not. 

Mr. STAFFORD.. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation 
of the objection. 

The SPEAKER: The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Navy be; and he is 
hereby, authorized to cause to be certified to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, for restoration to the . 9 5 domain, the whole or such portion 
or portions of the several tra of land in the State of Louisiana here- 
tofore set apart and reserved for naval uses as are no longer required 
for the purpose for which they were dor for any purposes con- 
nected. with the naval service, and upon such certification the tracts of 
land deseribed herein shall be tiina restored to and become a part of 
the 8 lands of the United 8 and a preference-right entry 
for a od of six months from. the date of this act shall be given all 
bona iby Settlers who are qualified to enter under the homestead law 
and have made improvements and are now residing upon any agricul- 
tural lands in said reservations, and for a period of six months from 
the date of settlement, when that shall occur, after the date of this 
act: Provided, That persons who enter under the homestead law shall 
pay for such fands the yalue heretofore or h er determined by ap- 
praisement, not less than the price of the land at the time of entry; 
and such payment may, at the option of the purchaser, be made 5 
five equal installments, at times and at rates of interest to be fixed b 
the Secretary of the Interior: Provided further, That so much of sa 
lands as are subject to overfiow: shall be by, the: Secretary of the In- 
terior certified to the State of Louisiana under the swamp land grant 
acts. of the United States: And provided further, That the certification 
of lands hereby authorized by the Seeretary of the Navy and the Sec- 
patay of the Interior shall subject to confirmation. of title, as. fol- 
ows 


Title is hereby confirmed to the original entrymen, their heirs, as- 
signs, or legal representatives to the lands upon which entries were 
made at the United States land office at Opelousas, La., paid for at 
the legal rate at the time of entry for Government lands in that 
locality, and for which lands the said land office issued certificates: of 
r to the original 5 as 2 to 3 

In township 14 south; range 11 east, press I 

Fractional sections 31 and $2, Joseph T. wkins, yy ene T, 1844; 
certificate No. 4184 

In township 15 south, range 11 east, on press Island 

Lot 1 of section 6 and 1 1 and 2, on 5, John Dawson, De- 
cember 26, 1848; certificat 4115. 

Lots 3, 4, and 5, section 5, 1 5 lots 2, 8, 4, and 5, section 6, John D. 
Alston, December 26, 1884; certificate No. 4114. 

2 Eb township 15 south.“ range 12 east, om Navy Commissioners 

Fractional section 38 and it a and 2, section 36, Henry Bradley, 
April 29, 1843 ; certificate No. 
it ere 3 and 4, section 36, — — b Baize, September 5, 1888; certificate 

O. 

In township 14 south, range 11 east— 

Lot 3, section 27 (with other lands), John Brownson and Daniel 
Fisher, May 27, 1889; certificate No. 2604. 

East half of ‘southeast quarter section 27 e other lands), Daniel. 
Fisher, October 27, 1840; certificate No. 279 


Lot 5, section 28 (with other lands), John Brownson, and Daniel 
Fisher, May 27, 1839; certificate No. 2607. 
Lots 3 and 4 and southwest quarter of southwest 5 section 28, 


Daniel Fisher, eilen 2. 15, 1840; certificate No. 


on 29, Daniel Fisher, September 10 1840; certificate 


Ne actiona section 32, Daniel Fisher, September 16, 1840; certificate 


10 n quarter section 33, John Fowler, May 10, 1889; certificate 


West half and southeast Anae section 83, Daniel Fisher, September 
16, 1840; certificate No. 27 
East half of 8 Quarter section, 34. Daniel: Fisher, October 27, 
1840 ; 8 No. 280 
Lots 3 » Section 34 (with other lands), Pierre Jupiter, May 10, 
1839; W eia No, 2582. 
Southwest quarter section 84, Daniel Fisher, September 16, 1840; 
certificate No. 4270 1. 
utheast quarter section 34 (or lots 8 and T and south half of south- 
8 pant 8 John Brownson and Daniel Fisher, May 27, 1839; certifi- 
cate 
West 8574 or northwest quarter section: 35, Daniel Fisher, October 27, 
1840; certificate No. 2800; 


Wh ress sect. 


Brownson and Daniel Fisher. May 27, 1839; certificate No. 2605. 
With a committee amendment as follows: 


2, line 18, after the word “ further,” strike out That so much 
ot said. lands as are sub to overflow shall be by the Secret; of 
the inean certified to the: State of Louisiana. under 52 swamp and 
grant acts of the United Skates: And provided further. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on CEE to the com- 
mittee amendment, 

The committee amendment was 8 to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to. be engrossed. and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion: of Mr, Larsen of Georgia, a motion to reconsider 
the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table, 


DESERT-LAND ENTRIES IN SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY, CALIF, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 10767) to exempt from cancellation. certain 
desert-land entries in San Bernardino County, Calif. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection. to the present considera- 
tion: of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving, the right to object, I should like to 
know why this land should be exempted from cancellation. 
This is one of the bills on the calendar as to which I have not 
had an opportunity to examine the report, 

Mr. SWING. This land can be reclaimed under the public 
land laws by digging wells and installing pumping plants, of 
which there should be at least one on every 80. acres, These 
wells, with the installation of the pumping plant, cost about 
$8,000 per well, or $16,000 for the average filing. The land has 
been organized into a public irrigation district, and they are 
seeking to acquire water rights and storage rights in a reser- 
voir property at. the headwaters of the Mojave. River, which 
flows through the valley. If they get this reservoir, they will 
then have gravity flow water, which will be much cheaper than 
the digging of wells. They have now pending in the Federal 
court, for hearing in October of this year, a condemnation suit 
to fix the valuation of the property which they desire to take 
over. If they dig the wells, they will then have the wells and 
still have to pay for the reservoir property. There is ample 
water in this. reservoir which they are seeking to acquire to 
supply the land involved in this bill, as well as the other lands 
in the district. Then the wells, which they had dug at a cost of 
$16,000 for each filing, would only be useful for domestic water. 
It is to obviate the necessity for doing this, or else losing their 
filings, that we are asking for this postponement until they can 
acquire water from a much more desirable and economical 
source. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWING. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What additional rights do. these entrymen 
secure by the exemption from cancellation as carried in this bill? 

Mr. SWING. They acquire no additional rights. This simply 
preserves their entries. from being lost to them while they are 
concluding the purchase of this property, which will supply 
water to all of this land. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When they transfer their rights to the 
lands which they have entered, will they subsequently receive 
from the irrigation district the same quantity of land? 

Mr. SWING. They do not assign their lands to the district. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I thought that was the method whereby 
they entered into. the irrigation district proposal. 

Mr. SWING. No; under the laws of California the irrigation 
district is simply a ‘method of taxation to pay for bonds issued 
by the district. What: the gentleman has in mind is a reelama- 


Sonthwest quarter and. west haif of southeast quarter section 35, John 
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tion project. There they would have to transfer the title to the 
land. In this way there is no transfer of title. A 

Mr. STAFFORD. So they retain title to what they have 
originally entered? 

Mr. SWING. They retain that title, and they are under the 
same obligation to comply with the public land laws in other 
respects as they are to-day. This simply gives them one year 
in which to conclude their negotiations and acquire this reser- 
voir property. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I may say that I know this 
territory pretty well, in San Bernardino County, at the head- 
waters of the Mojave River. When an entryman takes up 320 
acres under one of these locations he has to put one-eighth of 
the land nnder cultivation, and the only way in which he can 
do it is to put down wells which are very costly. I know that 
they have water stored in the reservoir on the headwaters on 
the summit oi the San Bernardino Mountains, where the snow 
is deep. They have organized themselyes into an irrigation 
district, and the idea is to hold these lands intact, keep the 
original settlers on the land, and see if they can place a sufti- 
cient amount of water in storage to irrigate the land instead of 
sinking costly wells. 

Mr. MONDELL, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWING. Certainly. 

Mr. MONDELL. It is a fact, as we all know, that where 
settlers are holding lands under the desert land law in good 
faith and endeavoring to reclaim them, we have always ex- 
tended the time where there was any hope of reclamation. The 
only possible way in which you can secure the reclamation and 
improvement of these lands is by giving the opportunity, such 
as these people are seeking, to irrigate the land. We are simply 
giving them a little more time than the law now gives them in 
which to do the work and to expend the money necessary to 
reclaim the lands. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That no desert-land entry heretofore made in 
sections 1, 2, 3 11 


southwest 
west, San ardino meridian ; , 10, 
section 12, northwest quarter, section 15, no 
quarter, section 16, all, section 17, east half, section 20, = 
section 21, all, D 4 north, ran 3 west, San Bernardino 
meridian ; section 2, southeast quarter and west half, sections 3 and 4, 
all; on 5, east half, section 7, south half; sections 8, 9, 10, 11, 
all; section 12, west half, southeast quarter; sections 13, 14, 15, 16, 
fs 1 H ion 19, porth half, southeast quarter, north half, 
southwest quarter, southeast quarter, southwest quarter ; 20, 
21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, all; section 30, east half, east half, 
northwest quarter, northwest querer, northwest quarter and east half 
southwest quarter; sections 82, 33, 34, 35, 36, all; township 5 north, 
range 8 west, San Bernardino meridian, in Šan Bernardino County, 
State of California, shall be eanceled prior to March 1, 1923, use 
of failure on the part of the entrymen to make any annual or final 
proof falling due upon any such en 3 to said date. The require- 
ments of law as to annual assessments and final proof shall become 
operative from said date as though no su sion had been had. If the 
said entrymen are unable to procure water to irrigate the said lands 
above described through no fault of theirs, after using due diligence, or 
the legal questions as to their right to acquire water, water ri d 
storage rights for the irrigation of said lands are still 
undetermined by said March 1, 1923, the Secretary of 
is hereby authorized to grant such further extension as in his epin- 
ion may be proper for an additional period of not exceeding two years. 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I think in line 5, of page 1, 
instead of a semicolon after the word “all” there should be a 


comma, 

Mr. SWING. I ask unanimous consent that that change be 
made, a comma instead of a semicolon in line 5, page 1, after 
the word “all” 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the correction wiil be 
made. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Swix, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

VALIDATING THE TITLE OF LANDS IN FORT SABINE 

RESERVATION, LA. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 10517) providing for*the confirmation and 
validation of title to certain lands situated in Cameron Parish, 
State of Louisiana, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman withhold that for a 
moment? 


MILITARY 


This bill is designed to validate titles to certain lands in 
Cameron Parish, La. The bill was submitted to the Secretary 
of the Interior. The gentlemen who requested me to introduce 
the bill called on the Secretary of the Interior, and he went 
over with them very carefully the matter and suggested the 
form in which it was introduced. After that the committee 
held hearings, and after a thorough consideration the com- 
mittee reported the bill unanimously. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is rather an important pill, I have gone 
over it thoroughly, went oyer the original act which the 
State of Louisiana without authority at law transferred these 
lands to these persons whose claims it is sought to validate, and 
I think the bill ought to go over for another two weeks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed without prejudice. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL CANCELING STAMPS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 11379) authorizing the Postmaster General 
to permit the use of special canceling stamps in the post offices 
of the first class in the State of Arkansas bearing the words and 
figures “ Visit Ark. State Fair and Exposition Oct 4-14, 1922.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. ing the right to object, I notice a rather 
important amendment to this bill. Is there any other gathering 
“for amusement or enterprise going to take place in the great 
West during the coming fall that has not thus far been provided 
for by special canceling stamps? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I do not know of any. 

Mr. WALSH. Why not start in by having a stamp reading 
“Reelect STEENERSON to Congress” ? 

Mr. STEENERSON. That would be superfluous. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WALSH. I am glad to have that information, for 1 
can see some gentlemen around me that I think would be glad 
to have that sort of advertising. Has the gentleman any other 
bills for this character of stamp? 

Mr. STEENERSON. No; there is an amendment consolidat- 
ing several similar bills, and there is expected to be offered by 
the gentleman from Wyoming or some one else an item includ- 
ing one canceling stamp at Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I thought when the last omnibus bill was 
passed that thes gentleman gave assurance that would be the 
last time he would offend. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Not in that language. I said I hoped 
that a general bill would be passed. That bill"has been passed 
by the Senate and has been signed by the President and is the 
law now; but there is a request to let this bill go through 
because, to comply with the general law which was embodied 
in House bill 10941, it is necessary to make a certain showing to 
the Postmaster General; that it is a matter of general impor- 
tance to the community and is not to be conducted for private 
gain. They have already shown that to my committee, and 
if this bill was not passed, which was introduced before the 
new law was passed and reported, they would have to go back 
home and furnish the evidence. 

Mr. WALSH. What is the amendment that the gentleman 
refers to in reference to Wyoming? 

Mr. STEENERSON. It is a canceling stamp for the post 
office at Cheyenne for the frontier celebration which is to take 
place July 25 to 28. 

Mr. MONDELL. I suppose the gentleman knows that the 
Frontier celebration at Cheyenne is really to be the finest and 
most important celebration of that character in the country. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, I accept the gentleman’s invitation, and 
I have no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas demands the 
regular order, and the Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General be, and he hereby 
is, authorized and directed to permit the use in the post offices of th 
the. words and gures S visit arkansas’ State Falt and Expos 

e words an gures rkansas e an iti 
October 4-14, 1922,” W 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out the title of the bill and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
re the use of special canceling stamps in certain post 
offices.” 

Strike out e e after the enacting clause and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“That the Postmaster General be, and he is berety, authorized and 
directed, under rules and regulations to be 5 y him, to permit 
the use of special canceling stamps as follows: In post offices of the 
first class in the State of Arkansas, ial Nr bearing 
the words and figures Visit Arkansas State Fair and Exposition, Octo- 
ber 4-14, 1922.“ In first-class post offices in the States of Oregon and 
Idaho, special canceling stamps bearing the words and figures Old 
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May 15, 


t office at 
„ September 27, 


Oregon Trail Pageant, Baker, July 4, 1922.“ In the 
Wichita, Kans., special canceling stamps bearing the wo 
* Reunion Thirty-fifth Division at Wichita, 

In the post office at Sacramento, Calif., 
bearing the words and figures ‘Come to the Day 

Sacramento, California, May 23-29, 1922': Provided 
shall be granted for a longer period than six months and the duration 
of the event to be advertised: Provided further, That nothing in this 
act shall be construed to authorize the expenditure of any pos funds 
or appropriation either for the purchase of special canceliig stamps or 


tmarking dies or for adapting canceling machines for the use of such 
stamps or dies or for insta. uae the mane but all expense shall be pre- 
pa 


y the arabe ® 
“Sec, 2. That aor permission ted under this act is hereby re- 
voked in the event the Government shall find it e: ient or necessary 
to use, special canceling stamps or postmarking dies for its own pur- 
poses, 

Mr, STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment to the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. STEENERSON moves to amend the committee amendment as fol- 
lows: Page 2, line 7, strike out the res “4” and “14” where they 
occur, and insert the figures “9” and “15” in lieu thereof, 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I want to be heard on this mat- 
ter. In addition to what has been said about Arkansas and 
Idaho and the old Oregon trail and the forty-nine celebration at 
Sacramento, I want to say that the Sacramento celebration will 
be one of the greatest in the history of the world when the old 
campaigners gather and bring back the recollections of the old 
days, 

However, I am wondering whether or not many of the peoplé 
here in Washington will not be compelled to hit the trail on or 
about the 23d day of this month unless we are going to get 
down to No, 287 on the calendar, S. 2919, a bill to extend the 
provisions of the rent act here. If that is not donep there will 
be here a real example of the old trail, when these people will 
be thrown out of their places of occupancy, and the advice that 
has been given by some of the Members, to the effect that the 
realtors and landlords will be kind and nice to them, will prove 
to be nothing but a dream, If they are going to be nice and 
kind, then what is the objection to passing this bill, that will 
give these people contentment and satisfaction when they pay 
their rent bills. I hope the House will get to the consideration 
of this bill, and if somebody should be so unfortunate as to 
object, then that the gentleman having charge of the bill will 
ask recognition of the Speaker to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill to-day. Do it now. Do not delay until it is too late. I 
hope that that will be done before the House adjourns to-day, 

Mr. STEHNERSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. STEENERSON. There is an item in this committee 
amendment providing for a “Come to the days of forty-nine cele- 
bration.” That is to be celebrated from May 23 to May 29, 1922, 
It seems to me impossible for this bill to become a law by that 
time. 

Mr, RAKER. I think that we can get at it in another way. 
The celebration is all right, it is fine, but it does not meet the 
situation of the poor unfortunate people living in this District 
of Columbia who are going to be kicked out unless we pass the 
bill extending the rent law. Both bills can get through, 

Mr. STEENERSON. Oh, I refuse to yield further. I was 
going to ask the gentleman if he had any objection to striking 
out that item, 

Mr, RAKER. The gentleman can strike out the whole bill or 
pass it. I would like to see the bill passed, but it could well go 
over until later in the day, after we have passed the rent law. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend and revise 
my remarks in the Recorp on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Ryconb on this bill. 
Is there objection? 

Mr, WALSH. Which bill? 

Mr. RAKER. The remarks that I have just made in regard 
to it. 

Mr. WALSH. But the gentleman’s remarks were not on the 
bill under consideration. He was talking about some poor ten- 
ants in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. RAKER. I can extend them in regard to the forty-nine 
celebration. 

Mr. WALSH. 
very well. 

Mr, STAFFORD, Are they to be the gentleman's own re- 
marks? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes, sir. 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. o 


If that is what the gentleman intends to do, 


They will be when I get them into 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the folowing 
amendment to the committee amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have read. 

The SPEAKER. First the vote will be taken upon the amend- 
ment to the amendment that is now pending, offered by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I now offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Stemvenson to the committee amend- 
ment: Page 2, line 16, after the 1 1922.“ insert the following: 
in the post office at Cheyenne, Wyo., of a special canceling stam 
erties | the following words and figures: ‘Frontier Days, July 25-29, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The SPEAKER, The question now is on the committee 
amendment as amended. * = 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered 126 Mr. LONDON : Page 2, line 16, after the figures 
1922,“ insert “and the post office at the city of New York, special 
canceling stamps bearing the words ‘We demand general amnesty 
for political offenders.“ 


Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
against the amendment that it is not germane. 

Mr. STEENERSON, Mr. Speaker, this is contrary to the 
express purpose of the bill. It is not in order; it is not ger- 
mane. I make the point of order, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota makes the 
point of order that the amendment is not germane. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman mean that the only 
canceling stamps to be recognized are canceling stamps relating 
to cowboy-punching affairs? 

Mr. STEENERSON. The purpose is defined in the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The trouble the Chair sees is that the gen- 
tleman offers this as an amendment to the bill. Where does 
the gentleman mean that it should go. The committee amend- 
ment has already been agreed to. 

Mr. LONDON, I offer it on page 2, line 16, after the figures 
eo 1922.“ 

The SPEAKER. But that has already been agreed to. 

Mr. LONDON. An amendment to any part of the bill is in 
order. 

The SPEAKER. An amendment to the amendment is not in 
order after the amendment has been agreed to. 

Mr. LONDON. But my amendment is an amendment to the 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Section 1 of the bill has been amended by 
an amendment. What the gentleman is reading is an amend- 
ment. The difficulty is that that amendment has already been 
agreed to, and therefore it is not subject to any further amend- 
ment, 

Mr. LONDON, 
ment? 

The SPEAKER. Section 1 has been stricken out and a sub- 
stitute has been adopted for it. 

Mr, LONDON, Then my amendment is an amendment to the 
substitute. 

The SPEAKER. But the substitute has been adopted. It 
is too late. The question is on the engrossment and third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill authorizing the 
use of special canceling stamps in certain post offices.” 

FREE TRANSMISSION THROUGH THE MAILS OF PUBLICATIONS FOR 
THE BLIND, 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 10496) to provide for the free transmission 
through the mails of certain publications for the blind. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. 4s there objection? 

Mr, STEENERSON. Has the gentleman any particular ob- 
jection to it? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. The Member who introduced the bill is 
unavoidably detained, and I do not want to object in her 
absence, 


Is not section 1 of the bill subject to amend- 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


WOMEN’S OVERSEAS SERVICE LEAGUE, 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 7299) to incorporate the Women’s 
Overseas Service League. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman who intro- 
duced and reported this bill is out of the city. I wish to sug- 
gest an amendment that would more or less require the gentle- 
man's attendance, and I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
be passed over without prejudice. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill go over without prejudice. Ts there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

HOSPITAL SERVICES AND SUPPLIES FOR VETERANS OF THE WORLD 
Wan. 

The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 313) providing for 
the disposal of articles produced by patients in the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this joint resolution? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving-the right to object, 
would the gentleman haying charge of this bill have any objec- 
tion to a provision extending it to governmental institutions 
housing war veterans? For instance, these war veterans are 
housed in Army and Navy hospitals and in certain of the 
soldiers’ homes. Why should not the heads of these institutions 
have the same privilege which it is now attempted to confer 
upon the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau? 

Mr. PARKER of New York. Mr. Speaker, the hospitals, of 
course, us the gentleman knows, have just been turned over 
from the Public Health Service to the Veterans’ Bureau. I am 
speaking now of the ex-soldiers in hospitals, and they are prac- 
tically now under the control of the Veterans’ Bureau, whereas 
before they were under the control of the Public Health Service, 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will yield in that par- 
ticular. I want to get clear in mind as to the facts. Does the 
gentleman contend the hospitals authorized by the first hos- 
pitalization bill, by which some of the money was transferred 
to the Board of Managers of the National Home for a hospital, 
as at Milwaukee, have been transferred over to the Veterans’ 
Bureau? 

Mr. PARKER of New York. Some of them have and some 
of them have not. x 

Mr. STAFFORD. Which ones under control of the Board of 
Managers of the Soldiers’ Home have been transferred to the 
Veterans’ Bureau? What classes have been transferred? 

Mr. PARKER of New York. They have only been trans- 
ferred as far as they deal with this particular class of inmates, 
The general control of the Army, navy, and soldiers’ home 
hospitals has not been turned over. We appropriated some 
$17,000,000 to build hospitals, and those hospitals were started 
under the Public Health Department. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Some were. 

Mr. PARKER of New York. Now, in the recent bill those 
hospitals have been all taken out from under the control of the 
Public Health Service and put under the Veterans’ Bureau. 
Now, this bill seeks to give the Veterans’ Bureau the same 
rights and the same privilege of disposing of these articles 
that the Public Health Service Department had. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am in hearty sympathy with the pur- 
pose of the bill, but I am asking the gentleman’s opinion of 
the fact that the inmates housed in the hospitals under the 
control of the Board, of Managers of the Soldiers’ Home are 
in hospitals under the control of the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Mr. PARKER of New York. There is no question. I will 
answer the gentleman’s question this way: I am very much in- 
clined to think under the hospitals the gentleman mentions they 
have that right now, because they are under the control of the 
Public Health Service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, they are not 
under the control of the Public Health Service, they are under 
the control of the Board of Managers of the National Soldiers’ 
Home. The hospitals that are under the control of the Public 
Health Service are independent entirely of the hospitals which 
are erected on National Soldiers’ Home grounds, 
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I have an amendment extending that and in no wise destroying 
the purpose of the bill and the amendment is that instead of the 
Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau substitute the 
heads of Government institutions where the veterans of the 
World War are domiciled are authorized to make regulations, 
and so forth. So far as the Board of Managers of the Soldiers’ 
Home or so far as the hospitals where the war veterans are 
housed are concerned there are many; there is one at Johnson 
City, Tenn.; there is one at Marion, Ind.; and there is a hospital 
at Milwaukee shortly to be completed, given over exclusively to 
war veterans. 

Mr. PARKER of New York. Are they not under the control 
of the Veterans’ Bureau? 

Mr. STAFFORD, No; they are under the control of the 
Board of Managers of the National Soldiers’ Home. This is a 
character of legislation you should extend to the heads of all 
these hospitals rather than limit it to the Veterans’ Bureau. 
I am trying to find out what objection there could be to ex- 
padae it to the heads of all of these governmental institu- 

ons. 

Mr. PARKER of New York. I would like to say to the gen- 
tleman that before accepting that amendment I would want to 
know what effect it would have on the hospitals he mentioned. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What possible effect could it have but 
good? ‘The gentleman’s report shows that the Public Health 
Service has this privilege to-day. The Veterans’ Bureau does 
not have it to-day but is rather assuming to take jurisdiction 
over these hospitals. Why should not the heads of these other 
institutions have the same privilege? It will redound to the 
benefit of the war veterans. 

Mr. PARKER of New York. We are only giving one man 
the right to do this; we are not giving blanket authority to 
everybody. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If it is good, as far as one individual is 
concerned, having jurisdiction of one character of hospital, 
why is it not good for the hospitals under the control of these 
other activities which house these veterans? 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will. 

Mr. FESS. Has the gentleman made an investigation 
whether this privilege is not already extended to the board of 
managers of the Soldiers’ Home at Dayton, for example? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have not. The report only shows that 
the Public Health Service has it. 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. SISSON. Do you not believe that all of these people 
should be treated just alike? 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is an urgent condition, where the World 
War veterans should have this privilege and the heads of the 
hospitals having them in charge should have that authority. 

Mr. SISSON. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is for the benefit of the World War 
veterans. 

Mr. SISSON. I think the bill ought to be objected to unless 
you can treat them all alike. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Does the gentleman think 
the authorities of the soldiers’ homes have not this power now? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not think they have. : 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I think they have, and 
have exercised it. 

Mr. STAFFORD, What is the basis of the gentleman's 
opinion? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I do not know just where 
I got my information. I am not sure that I am correct. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The report of the director only refers to 
the authority so far as the Public Health Service is concerned. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I Will. E 

Mr. RAYBURN. Does not the gentleman think it risky to 
put on an amendment of that sort when nobody seems to have 
information as to whether the other department should be in- 
cluded in this? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Risky, when it comes to having jurisdic- 
tion for the good of those in the institutions? It is all to the 
World War veterans’ advantage. We are legislating on one 
subject. What harm can come? 

Mr. RAYBURN. After investigation it may be determined 
that it ought not to apply to some of the institutions. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How can the gentleman conceive of that 
condition ? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I can not conceive of that condition, because 
I do not know anything about it. I think there is but little 
information to act upon in amending a bill like this, 
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Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska, This subject of management 
was discussed at considerable length when the question was 
before the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds, and the 
assignment of space in the soldiers’ homes for the care of the 
veterans of the World War. We tried to reach an agreement 
by means of which the Public Health Service could have control 
of the medical side of the question, and the board of managers 
to have the general control of the institutions. 

That agreement could not be arrived at. Finally it was de- 
cided by the committee that the Director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau, then the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, could make 
the assignment of patients to these homes, but the soldiers so 
placed should be under the management of the institution 
itself, We did not take out of the hands of the board of 
‘managers of soldiers’ homes any authority that belonged to 
them. We found it impossible to reach an agreement by 
means of which cooperation on the part of these various agen- 


cies could be secured, and we were obliged to make practically 


an arbitrary decision in our own action in order to make that 
space available for some 7,000 or 8,000 people. And so in 
that action it was not contemplated at all that the authority 
of the board of managers of these homes should be abrogated 
in any particular whatever. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I know; but is it not the policy that we 
are going to follow in any hospital to take care of the veterans 
of this war, and that the soldiers’ homes will have no juris- 
diction in any wise? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, no. It is not attempted to supersede 
the jurisdiction of the hospitals now under construction on 
soldiers’ homes grounds that are under the jurisdiction of the 
board of managers of national home:. This applies to one in 
Milwaukee nearing completion, a 500-bed hospital for tubercu- 
lar patients, and jurisdiction of those patients is under the 
exclusive control, as the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. AN- 
prEws] has stated, of the board of managers of national homes. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield once 
more? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I am in order, I judge, accord- 
ing to the ruling of the gentleman from Kansas, 

We understood that in the method of procedure the director 
of the bureau had full authority under the law to assign any 
number of World War veterans to these homes that their 
facilities there would accommodate. He could leave them 
there at his own discretion for such length of time as he deemed 
proper. If he should have under his control at a subsequent 
time hospitals of sufficient capacity so that he could withdraw 
the men from the soldiers’ homes and place them in hospitals 
under his own independent jurisdiction, he had the authority 
to do so, and that was the basis on which the whole proposition 
was settled in the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
as to allotting space. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; if I have the floor. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, under the act creating the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, all of the World War veterans receiving hos- 
pitalization were placed under the jurisdiction of the Director 
of the Veterans’ Bureau. Now, the Director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau was allowed to use various facilities, among others, the 
National Soldiers“ Home, and, as a matter of fact, he did make 
contracts with some of these outside. hospitals for the care of 
sick ex-service men. But this bill provides that the Director of 
the Veterans’ Bureau may make such regulations as he deems 
fit and proper for the disposition of articles produced by these 
men who are in the hospitals. Now, notwithstanding these men 
may be in the National Soldiers’ Home, or wherever they may 
be, they are still under the jurisdiction of the Director of the 
Veterans’ Bureau. And when you pass an act of Congress which 
yests in the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau the power to 
make rules and regulations for the disposition of these articles 
which are produced in hospitals by sick ex-service men, that act 
applies everywhere, to every hospital, whether it is a hospital 
under the jurisdiction of the Publice Health Service or of the 
managers of the National Soldiers’ Home, or of the Veterans’ 
Bureau. This act is of general application and applies every- 
where. So that it gives the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau 
power to make these rules applicable in the National Soldiers’ 
Home or in a hospital under the Public Health Service or in a 
hospital under the direct supervision of the Veterans’ Bureau. 
In my opinion, the amendment suggested by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin would not broaden the scope of the bill one 
iota. è 

Mr. SISSON. Then there could be no objection to an amend- 
ment that would remove all doubt, There is some doubt about 
the jurisdiction. 


Mr. STAFFORD. In reply to the position stated by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Hustep], I wish to direct his at- 
tention to the provision of the pending bill which authorizes 
the director to either dispose of these articles that the war vet- 
eran makes, by allowing the money to go for his benefit or de- 
positing the money received to the credit of the appropriation 
from which materials for making the articles are purchased. 

Now under the actual operation of the hospitals under the 
control of the Board of Managers of the National Soldiers’ 
Home the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau allots a certain 
amount of money for each war veteran received into the sol- 
diers’ home, and it is for the purpose of enabling the heads of 
those homes to determine whether the money should be granted 
for the benefit of the war veterans, or whether it should go 
to the appropriation received by the Veterans’ Bureau. There 
should not be any objection to the proposed amendment, 

Mr. PARKER of New York. I hope the gentleman will not ` 
insist on his objection to the bill. This amendment came from 
the Veterans’ Bureau. I have no personal objection to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin, but I 
would certainly like to know what the objection of the Veter- 
ans’ Bureau is. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Then I will ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice for two weeks. 

Mr. PARKER of New York. Wait a minute. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I thought the gentleman had finished. 

Mr. PARKER of New York, No. I wish the gentleman 
would let this bill go through now, and let it be amended in 
the Senate. I will help him do it. The Veterans’ Bureau are 
particularly anxious that this bill be passed. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, if that is the course to be pur- 
sued, I shall object; but if the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin is carried out I shall have no desire to op- 
pose it. 

Mr, PARKER of New York. 
Speaker, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the reservation of an objec- 
tion with the understanding that this amendment be adopted. 

Mr. HAYDEN, Let us have a vote on it. s 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. RAKER. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The gentleman from California 
objected. The effect of the gentleman’s objection is to strike 
the bill from the calendar. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asked that it 
be passed over for two weeks? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asked that it be passed over 
without prejudice. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, that it be passed over without 
prejudice? [There was no objection.] 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


RURAL DELIVERY SERVICE. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 7544) authorizing the Postmaster General 
to temporarily reduce the pay of rural carriers for disciplinary 
purposes instead of suspending them witheut pay. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I hope the gentleman will withhold that 
until we can consider this bill. 

The SPBAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
It is quite clear that there is no quorum present. 

Mr, RAYBURN. I withdraw that. 

The SPEAKER. It is too late. The Chair was quite slow in 
counting. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I demand a call of the 
House. N 


I accept the amendment, Mr. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 15 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
May 16, 1922, at 12 o'clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


612. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, transmitting a tentative draft of a bill to 
credit the general account of advances to the midshipmen's 
store fund at the United States Naval Academy, was taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred to the Committee on Naval 


Affairs. 


, REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, : 

Mr. HAYDEN: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 2556. 
An act for the relief of Edwin Gantner; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 1009). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 173) authorizing the President 
to appoint a commission to represent the Government of the 
United States at the centennial celebration of the independence 
of Brazil, to be held at Rio de Janeiro in September next ; Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Industrial Arts and Exposi- 
tions. : 

A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 286) authorizing the President 
to appoint a commission to represent the Government of the 
United States at the centennial celebration of the independence 
of Brazil, to be held at Rio de Janeiro im September next; Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Arts and Expositions. 

A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 292) authorizing the President 
to appoint a special commission of friendship, good will, and 
congratulation to represent the Government and people of the 
United States at the centennial celebration of the independence 
of Brazil; Committee on Foreign Affairs discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee en Industrial Arts and Expositions, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MONTOYA; A bill (H. R. 11655) to continue the land 
offices at Clayton, Tucumcari, and Fort Sumner, in the State of 
New Mexico, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 11656) to provide for a 
census of the population of the United States as of 1922; to 
the Committee on the Census. 

By Mr. EDMONDS: A bill (H. R. 11657) to amend section 
190 of the Revised Statutes of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FREE: A bill (H. R. 11658) making it unlawful to 
require the attendance of children under. the age of 14 years at 
any school, kindergarten, or academy in the District of Colum- 
bia before the hour of 9 o'clock a. m. standard time; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD (by request): A bill (H. R. 11659) au- 
thorizing and directing the Secretary of the Interior to issue 
certain placer-mining patents, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. ; 

By Mr. WINSLOW: A bill (H. R. 11660) to provide for the 
construction of a vessel for the Coast Guard; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RHODES: Joint resolution (H. J, Res. 325) appro- 
priating $2,000,000 to be expended by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in furnishing free seed for the relief of destitute flood 
sufferers on the Mississippi River, its tributaries, and other 
rivers within the United States; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, 

By Mr. DENISON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 326) appro- 
priating $1,000,000 for repairing and restoring the levees on 
the Mississippi River that have been destroyed or seriously in- 
jured by recent floods, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

By Mr. STINESS: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Rhode Island relative to the recognition of Palestine as the 
3 of the Jewish people; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr, BENHAM: A bill (H. R. 11661) granting an increase 
of pension to Nancy Ralston; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. FAUST: A bill (H. R. 11662) granting a pension to 
David Housel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 11663) granting a pen- 
sion to Henry C. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11664) granting a pension to Sylvester 
Haus; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JEFFERIS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 11665) for the 
2 of William Quinlan; to the Committee on the Public 

ands, 

By Mr. KINKAID: A bill (H. R. 11666) granting a pension 
to Henry C. Bagley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. LINEBERGER: A bill (H. R. 11667) granting a pen- 
sion to Sarah E. Young; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOTT: A bill (H. R. 11668) granting a pension ‘to 
Margaret Newell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. PAIGE: A bill (H. R. 11669) granting a pension to 
Albert Goldthwaite; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 11670) granting a pension to 
Frances Laport; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, TREADWAY: A bill (H. R. 11671) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Margaret A. Bryant; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TYSON: A bill (H. R. 11672) for the relief of Wil- 
liam H. Armstrong; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5607. By the SPEAKER (by request): Resolution adopted by 
the Richard J. Harden Camp, No. 2, Department of the District 
of Columbia, United Spanish War Veterans, indorsing the alien- 
registration provisions incorporated in H, R. 10860; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

5608. By Mr. BENHAM: Petition of the Presbytery of In- 
dianapolis, at Columbus, Ind., indorsing House bill 9753, to secure 
Sunday as a day of rest in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5609. Also, petition of the Presbytery of Indianapolis, at Co- 


lumbus, Ind., indorsing House Joint Resolution 131, relative ` 


to prohibiting polygamy and polygamous cohabitation in the 
United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

5610. Also, petition of the Presbytery of Indianapolis, at Co- 
lumbus, Ind., indorsing Senate Joint Resolution 31, relative to 
uniform laws on the subject of marriage and divorce; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

5611. By Mr. FRENCH: Petition indorsing House bill 9753 
and other Sunday bills; to the Committee on the District of 
of Columbia. $ 

5612. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Resolution adopted by the Coun- 
cil of the Appalachian Mountain Club at a meeting held April 11, 
1922, protesting the transfer of the administration of the na- 
tional forests from the Department of Agriculture to the De- 
partment of the Interior ; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

5613. Also, petition of the New England Conference for Pro 
tection of National Parks, urging early passage of Barbour bill, 
providing for the establishment of the Roosevelt-Sequoia Na- 
tional Park; to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

5614. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of Rover Legion, No. 2, 
Private Soldiers and Sailors’ Legion, of the United States of 
America, Washington, D. C., relative to House bill 6309; to 
the Conimittee on the District of Columbia. 

5615. Also, petition of the Southern Tariff Association, Fort 
Worth, Tex., relative to the pending tariff bill; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, 

5616. Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York urging the passage of the Greene-Jones shipping 
bills; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

5617. By Mr. LINEBERGER: Petition of 50 members of the 
Junior Order of United American Mechanics of the State of 
California, favoring the Sterling-Towner bill; to the Commit- 
tee on Education. i 

5618. Also, petition of citizens of Hibbing, Minn.. favoring 
House bill 7; to the Committee on Education. 

5619. Also, petition of residents of Pasadena, Calif., tọ pass 
House bill 9753 or any other Sunday bill; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, è 
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5620. Also, petition of the Presbytery of Los Angeles, Calif., 
favoring House bill 9753, for the observance of Sunday as a 
day of rest; to the Committee on the District. of Columbia. 

5621. Also, petition of citizens of Los Angeles County, Calif., 
opposing H. R. 9753, H. R. 4388, and S. 1948, regarding proposed 
compulsory Sunday observance bills; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

5622. By Mr. RADCLIFFE: Petition of citizens of Paterson, 
N. J., protesting against H. R. 9753, or any other Sunday bill 
such as H. R. 4388 or S. 1948; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

5623. By Mr. STINESS: Memorial of Roger Williams Council, 
No. 29, Sons and Daughters of Liberty, Wickford, R. I., urging 
the passage of the Sterling-Towner bill; to the Committee on 
Education. 

5624. Also, memorial of Providence and Vicinity (R. I.) Meth- 
odist Ministers’ Association, protesting any encroachment of a 
railroad on the property or in the vicinity of the Sibley Memo- 
rial Hospital; to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

5025. Also, petition of 229 citizens of Providence, East Provi- 
dence, North Providence, East Greenwich, and other parts of 
Rhode Island, protesting against the enactment of H. R. 9753, 
H. R. 4388, and S. 1948, or other similar Sunday legislation; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5626. Also, petition of 76 citizens of East Greenwich, R. I., 
protesting against the enactment of H. R. 9753, H. R. 4388, and 
S. 1948, or other similar Sunday legislation; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

5627. By Mr. TOWNER: Petition of Mr. C. B. Williams, of 
Nenah, Wash., and 25 other citizens of the State of Washington, 
asking for the passage of the Towner-Sterling educational bill; 
to the Committee on Education. 

5628. Also, petition of Mr. Bennett Hayes, of Melford, Nebr., 
and nine other citizens of the State of Nebraska, asking for the 
passage of the Towner-Sterling educational bill; to the Commit- 
tee on Education. 

5629. Also, petition of Mr. J. A. Baxley and 20 other citizens, 
of Savannah, Ga., for the passage of the Towner-Sterling educa- 
tional bill; to the Committee on Education. 


SENATE, 
Turspay, May 16, 1922. 


(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 


recess, 
PETITIONS. 


Mr. NICHOLSON presented petitions of sundry citizens of the 
State of Colorado, praying that only a moderate duty be im- 
posed in the pending tariff bill on imported kid gloves, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

GOVERNMENT QF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 

Mr. NEW, from the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Possessions, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10442) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to declare the purpose of the 
people of the United States as to the future political status of 
the people of the Philippine Islands, and to provide a more 
autonomous government for these islands,” approved August 29, 
1916, as amended by an act to amend said act approved July 21, 
1921, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 718) thereon. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 

Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 3610) authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across the Ohio River near Steubenville, Ohio; and 

A bill (S. 3611) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
War to abrogate a contract lease of land and water power on 
the Muskingum River ; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. DU PONT: 

A bill (S. 3612) to purchase a site for a United States post- 
office building for the city of Wilmington, Del.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 7 

By Mr. GLASS: 

A bill (S. 3618) to amend the first paragraph of section 14 
of the merchant marine act of June 5, 1920 (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Commerce. 


By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 3614) relating to the official bond of the United 
States marshal for the southern judicial district of the State 
of New York; to the Committee on the J udiciary. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 3615) for the relief of Joseph F. Becker; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3616) to encourage public, quasi-public, and co- 
operative associations to conduct or operate stockyards, and 
to slaughter, process, preserve, or store live-stock products or. 
ee foodstuffs; to the Committee on Agriculture and 

orestry. 

By Mr. NEW: 

A bill (S. 3617) to fix the salaries of the auditor and 
deputy auditor of the Philippine Islands; to the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Possessions, 

By Mr. McKINLEY: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 198) appropriating $1,000,000 
for repairing and restoring levees on the Mississippi River 
that have been destroyed or seriously injured by recent floods, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


TARIFF BILL AMENDMENT. 


Mr, LADD submitted an amendment, intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 7456, the tariff bill, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be printed. : 


VISIT OF 1881 NAVAL CLASS TO JAPAN. 


Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I offer and ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration of a resolution to 
which I am certain there will be no opposition. 

The resolution (S. Res. 296) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


„ 75 is the zee of 2 — Sonate * the United States that 
e transpo enderson should not proceed to Japan to convey thith: 
certain former midshipmen of the United States. = * pn 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills, each with amendments, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 1162. An act declaring Lake George, Yazoo County, Miss., 
to be a nonnavigable stream; and 

S. 3505. An act in reference to the summoning of grand juries 
in the District of Columbia. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
rican bey bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 

mate: 

H. R. 5224. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
certify to the Secretary of the Interior, for restoration to the 
public domain, lands in the State of Louisiana not needed for 
naval purposes ; 

H. R. 6294. An act promoting civilization and self-support 
among the Indians of the Mescalero Reservation, in New 
Mexico; 

H. R. 10767. An act to exempt from cancellation certain 
desert-land entries in San Bernardino County, Calif.; 

H. R. 11347. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to 
transfer and convey to the State of Connecticut all right and 
title now vested in the United States to land and buildings 
thereon known as Fort Hale; 

H. R. 11379. An act authorizing the use of special canceling 
stamps in certain post offices; and 

H. R. 11645. An act making an appropriation to enable the 
Department of Justice to investigate and prosecute war frauds. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that May 15, 1922, the 
President approved and signed the following acts: 

S. 1813. An act for the relief of the owner of the steamer 
Mayflower ; 

S. 1814. An act for the relief of the owner of the steam lighter 
Cornelia; and 

S. 1817. An act for the relief of the owners of the schooner 
Horatio G. Foss. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED, 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 5224. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
certify to the Secretary of the Interiog, for restoration to the 
public domain, lands in the State of Louisiana not needed for 
naval purposes; to the Committee on Navai Affairs. 


H. R. 6294. An act promoting civilization and self-support 
among the Indians of the Mescalero Reservation, in New 
Mexico; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

H. R. 10767. An act to exempt from cancellation certain 
desert-land entries in San Bernardino County, Calif.; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 3 


H. R. 11347. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to 


transfer and convey to the State of Connecticut all right and 
title now vested in the United States to land and buildings 
thereon known as Fort Hale; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 11379. An act authorizing the use of special canceling 
stamps in certain post offices; to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads, 

H. R. 11645. An act making an appropriation to enable the 
Department of Justice to investigate and prosecute war frauds; 
to the Committee on Appropriations, 


LAKE GEORGE, YAZOO COUNTY, MISS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair) laid before the Senate the amendments of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 1162) declaring Lake George, 
Yazoo County, Miss., to be a nonnavigable stream, which were, 
on page 1, lines 4 and 5, to strike out “a nonnavigable stream ” 
and to insert “not a navigable water of the United States ny 
and, on page 1, line 5, to strike out all after “ the” where it 
occurs the second time, down to and including “ Mississippi,” in 
line 7, and insert “laws enacted by the Congress for the preser- 
yation and protection of such waters.” 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the amendments are of 
small moment, and I am sure there is no opposition to the bill 
as amended by the House. I move that the Senate concur in 
the House amendments, There will be no discussion of the 
matter. 

The amendments were concurred in. 


SUMMONING GRAND JURIES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Mr. NELSON. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate the 

amendments of the House of Representatives on Senate bill 
3505. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 3505) in reference to the summoning of grand juries in the 
District of Columbia, which were, on page 1, after line 2, to 
insert “ That the Code of Law for the District of Columbia be 
amended by adding a new section to read as follows“; on page 
1, begin line 3 as a paragraph, and before “ That,” to insert 
“ Sec. 204a ”; on page 1, line 7, after “or,” to insert “senior a. 
on page 1, line 8, to strike out the article “a ” and insert “an 
additional”; on page 1, line 9, to strike out “at such time as 
he may designate, which” and insert “which additional 
grand”; on page 2, line 1, after “drawn,” to insert “at such 
time as he may designate”; on page 2, line 2, after “ Columbia,” 
to insert “and unless sooner discharged by order of said chief 
justice or, in his absence, senior associate justice, said addi- 
tional grand jury shall serve during and until the end of the 
term in and for which it shall have been drawn”; and to 
amend the title so as to read: “An act to amend the Code of 
Law for the District of Columbia.” 

Mr. NELSON. I wish to state that the only change is that 
as we passed the bill it was an independent measure prepared 
by the Attorney General; the House has made it a section of 
the Code of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. KING. Making it a permanent law? 

Mr. NELSON. It will be a part of the Code of the District 
of Columbia, j 

Mr. KING. Anä to that extent it is a permanent law? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Incorporated in the code so that the grand Juries 
in the future—— 

Mr. NELSON. It will be section 204a., That is the substan- 
tial change, so that a lawyer looking at the code can find the law 
right there. 

Mr. KING. The purpose is to permit special grand juries to 
be summoned in the future as therein provided? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; as provided in the act. The Senator 
will remember that it was explained when we passed the bill. 

I move that the Senate concur in the amendments of the 
House. 

The motion was agreed to, 

THE TARIFF. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that we may go back to paragraph 
88a, page 18, line 3. We agreed some days ago that we would 
bring up that item this morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, that will 
be done. The amendment at that point will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 18, after line 2, the committee 
proposes to insert: 

Par. 33a, Cyanide: Po > 
salts and cyanide V 3 g A 
cyanide, not specially provided for, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the junior Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. Onome] and other Senators not now here are especially 
interested in this paragraph. I do not see the junior Senator 
from Nevada present at the moment, and I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. f c 

15 5 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gooding McLean Simmons 
Ball Hale McNary Smoot 
Brandegee Harreld oses Spencer 
Broussard Harris Myers Stanley 
Bursum Harrison Nelson Sterlin 
Capper Hitchcock New Sutherland 
Caraway Johnson Newberry Swanson 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex Nicholson Townsend 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Norris nderwood 
Curtis Keyes Oddie Wadsworth 
Dial Kin Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Dillingham Ladi Page Walsh, Mont. 
du Pont Lenroot Pomerene Watson, Ga. 
Edge Lodge Ransdell Watson, Ind. 
Fletcher McCormick Rawson Willis 
France McCumber Robinson 

Frelinghuysen McKinley Sheppard 


Mr. DIAL. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Ssaru] is unavoidably absent. I ask that this announcement 
may continue through the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quortim present. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, continuing my remarks at 
this time on the tariff bill, I am going to take up the Underwood- 
Simmons Act and make a comparison of other laws passed by 
the Democratic Party with the McCumber bill, which is now 
before the Senate, beginning with the compromise act of 1832, 
the Walker Act of 1846, and the Democratic tariff measure 
known as the Wilson-Gorman Act, passed during Grover Cleve- 
land’s second administration. I shall use the Underwood-Sim- 
mons law as the basis for comparison of duties which these dif- 
ferent tariff measures gave to agriculture. 

I am not going to charge that the Underwood-Simmons law 
is the most infamous or the most iniquitous tariff measure ever 
passed or that it placed practically all of the farm products on 
the free list in order to exploit the farmers in the interest of the 
manufacturers, Nor am I going to charge that in the enactment 
of that law the leaders of the Democratic Party tried to bunco 
the American people and hand them a gold brick. I have too 
much confidence in the men who drafted the Underwood-Sim- 
mons law to make any such serious indictment. Some of those 
things have been charged by a few Senators against the emer- 
gency tariff bill. They have all been charged against the Mc- 
Cumber bill or the Finance Committee bill now before the 
Senate. 

All the talk we hear on the other side about the pending bill 
being framed behind closed doors is without a shadow of founda- 
tion. I was in attendance at the open meetings held by the 
Finance Committee almost as much as were the members of the 
committee, and very much more than were some of the Demo- 
cratic members of the committee, and I wish to say that I never 
saw men who labored harder or who were more serious in their 
work than were the members of the Finance Committee in draft- 
ing the bill which is now before the Senate. Weeks and months 
of time were consumed; sessions were held sometimes late into 
the night. When the doors were closed and public hearings 
ceased, every Senator—and I think the Democratic Senators 
know that as well as Republicans on this side of the Chamber— 
would have been welcome to have gone before the Finance Com- 
mittee if he had any matter to present to the committee. * was 
there on several occasions with a large number of farmers, 
some representing dairy products and some other agricultural 
products; other Republican Senators were there, as were also 
Democratic Senators. The doors were always open, and any 
Senator who cared to appear at any time was welcome. I re- 
peat that all this talk about the pending bill being framed 
behind closed doors and in the interest of predatory wealth has 
no foundation. There is no basis for such a statement at all. 

Mr. President, if it is the purpose of the Democratic Party 
to brand this bill as an infamous measure, which has been 
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framed entirely in favor of the selfish interests of the country, 
let me say to Members of that party who are on the other side 
of the Chamber that they are making a mistake, because the 
farmers of the country understand and know that this is the 
first tariff bill which bas ever been presented to Congress which 
gives the agricultural interests of the country a square deal. 
About all there is back of the campaign being conducted by the 
minority to delay the bill at the present time is an effort 
to mold public opinion into the conviction that it is an in- 
famous tariff measure; that it is unfair and unjust to the 
country and to the people at large. When the Democratic Sen- 
ators make up their mind that they are not going to succeed 
in giving the American people that impression, they will be 
ready to permit the tariff bill to pass, and I think it will not 
take very long to pass it. 
Taking the Underwood-Simmons bill, which was passed in 
1913, I find that in that bill 89 farm products were put on the 
dutiable list, while 52 farm products were put on the free list. 
An average duty of 4.9 per cent was given to the 91 farm 
products and 11.4 per cent to 39 products which were placed 
on the dutiable list; not enough on an average really to be a 
revenue duty. 
The act of 1832 placed 11 farm products on the dutiable 
list, and 10 farm products were placed on the free list. The 
average duty provided for in that bill was 14.05 per cent. 
Taking the Underwood bill as the basis and rating it at 100 per- 
cent, the act of 1832 gave to the farmers 285 per cent more 
protection than did that bill. If the Democrats want to call it 
protection, very possibly those duties were protective in those 
days. 
The act of 1832 gave to 11 farm products placed on the 
dutiable list an average of 26 per cent, which is a higher average 
duty than is imposed on farm products under the Finance Com- 
mittee bill. 
The act of 1846, which is known as the Walker Act, placed 48 
farm products on the dutiable list and 9 on the free list. It 
gave to the 57 farm ptoducts an average duty of 24 per cent, 
while those on the protective list—and the duties on farm com- 
modities in that act afforded high protection compared to the 
duties in the present bill—received an average duty of 28 per 
cent. The relative protection which was afforded by the 
Walker bill was 495 per cent greater than that which was 
afforded under the Underwood-Simmons law. 
The Wilson-Gorman Act placed 37 farm products on the pro- 
tective list and 13 on the free list. It gave to the 50 farm 
products covered by the bill a little over 13 per cent, or 270 per 
cent more than the rates imposed in the Underwood-Simmons 
law. 
The Finance Committee bill which is now before the Senate 
puts 92 farm products on the protective list and none on the free 
list. If there is any farm product that is not on the protective 
list I do not know what it is; and if we find that any have been 
omitted we are going to place them on the dutiable list, if they 
need protection. The pending bill gives an average duty as to 
92 farm products of 21.3 per cent. 
I wish to say, Mr. President, that all the agricultural inter- 
ests of the country and those who have been representing the 
agricultural interests in an effort properly to present their 
needs before the Finance Committee have been very moderate, 
and, I might say modest, in their requests for proper protection 
to the farm products of the country, the average duty imposed 
in the pending bill on agricultural products, as I have said, 
being 21.3 per cent. 
I have a table here showing the farm products which were 
placed on the dutiable list and the free list, respectively, under 
the act of 1832, the act of 1846, the act of 1894, the act of 1913, 
and the pending bill reported by the Committee on Finance and 
now before the Senate. I have reduced the duties to an ad 
valorem basis in each instance. The act of 1832 imposed on 
wheat a duty of 17 per cent; the act of 1846 also imposed a 
duty of 17 per cent; the act of 1894, 20 per cent; under the Un- 
derwood-Simmons law wheat was on the free list; and in the 
bill reported by the Finance Committee a duty of 28 per cent is 
provided. 
I have a record of the wheat prices in Minneapolis and in 
Winnipeg. I understand the market value of wheat, so far as 
freight rates are concerned from those points to Liverpool, is 
about the same. The information which I am about to give has 

been furnished me by the Tariff Board, and shows that No. 1 

northern in the month of November, 1920, sold, on an average, 
in Minneapolis for $1.77 a bushel and in Winnipeg for $1.83 a 
bushel, or 6 cents more than the price for which it sold in Min- 
neapolis. Wheat was then on the free list under the Under- 
wood-Simmons law. In the month of November, 1921, No. 1 


northern sold for a monthly average of $1.30 a bushel in Min- 


neapolis and for $1.01 a bushel in Winnipeg, or a difference of 
29 cents a bushel in favor of the American wheat, On April 25 
of this year No. 1 northern was quoted in Minneapolis at $1.65 
and in Winnipeg $1.45, or a difference of 20 cents a bushel in 
favor of the American wheat. It is very evident, Mr. President, 


that the emergency tariff bill has been a factor in giving the 
berated growers of this country a little better price for their 
Ww 

I believe, Mr. President, it is just as important to protect 
the wheat grower when there is an overproduction in this 
country as it is to protect the woolgrower when there is an 
underproduction; in fact, I think it is more important, if any- 
thing. I think we ought pretty nearly to close our ports to 
farm products of which there is an overproduction in this 
country. If we are going to apply the Democratie doctrine of 
supply and demand, I want to tell the Senate that when there 
is an overproduction, when our markets in this country are 
flooded and millions of bushels of foreign wheat are forced in, 
as was the case in the fall of 1920, it can have but one result, 
as it only had one result in that instance, and that was to 
smash the American market. The farmers at that time lost 
hundreds of millions of dollars simply because Canada tried 
to market all of her wheat in this country. Every elevator, 
every railroad, every avenue was jammed with Canadian 
wheat which the Canadian producer was trying to rush into 
our market at exactly the same time the American farmers 
were trying to market their wheat; and at that time, if you 
please, wheat was 6 cents lower in Minneapolis than it was 
in Winnipeg, simply because they had overcrowded the market 
in this country and swamped it. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator apply the 
principle just enunciated by him to overproduction in manu- 
factured products? 

Mr. GOODING. I will be very glad to make that com- 
parison. When there is an overproduction of manufactured 
products, the manufacturers close down their mills, and publie 
opinion sustains them in their action. If you want to drive 
the American farmer to close down his farm and stop pro- 
duction, just continue the policy of free trade for the farmer 
and that is what you will force him to do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. An overproduction of manu- 
factured produets can destroy a manufacturing industry as well 
as an overproduction of farm products can destroy the farmer's 
business. 

Mr. GOODING. I beg to differ with the Senator. The 
manufacturer has the remedy in his own hands, and public 
opinion sustains him in employing it, and I think very prop- 
erly so. If we continue the policy of free trade for agri- 
cultural products and protection for manufactures, we will 
have the condition that has prevailed in the South when the 
tobacco growers became “night riders” and controlled pro- 
duction in that way. There is no comparison at all. We want 
to encourage the farmers all the time to till the soil. Any- 
thing less than that will be a crime, and he will never falter 
in his efforts unless he is driven to do so, and your policy will 
drive him to do it. 

The Democrats in the Underwood-Simmons law imposed a 
revenue duty on barley. It was free in the act of 1832 and in 
the act of 1846; the act of 1894 placed a 30 per cent ad valorem 
duty on barley, and the Underwood-Simmons law provided an 
ad valorem duty of 30 per cent. In the opinion of the framers 
of that measure, I presume, barley was a good revenue item, 
and so they put it on the dutiable list. The farmers were very 
glad to have it there. The Finance Committee bill puts a duty 
of 40 per cent ad valorem on barley. 

I am making this comparison to show that the Democratie 
Party, as far as the agricultural interests are concerned, is 
nearer a free-trade party to-day than it has been at any time 
in its history, and there is plenty of proof of it, too. 

Oats had an ad valorem duty in 1832 of 26 per cent; in 1846, 
20 per cent; in 1894, 20 per cent; in 1913, 16 per cent; in the 
Finance Committee bill there is an ad valorem duty of 39 
per cent. 

Rye was on the free list in 1832. In 1846 it had a 20 per cent 
duty, in 1894 it had a 20 per cent duty, it is free in the Under- 
wood bill, and it has a 20 per cent duty in the Finance Com- 
mittee bill. 

Corn was free in 1832, had a 20 per cent duty in the act of 
1846, a 20 per cent duty in 1894, was free in the Underwood Dill, 
and has a 33 per cent duty in the Finance Committee bill. 


Cattle were free in 1832, free in 1846, free in 1894, free in 
1913, and have an ad valorem duty now of 23 per cent, 

Beef and veal had a duty in the act of 1832 of 13 per cent, 
in 1846 of 40 per cent, in 1894 of 20 per cent, were free in the 
Underwood bill, and have a duty of 22 per cent in the Finance 
Committee bill. 

Fresh mutton was free in 1882, had a duty of 40 per cent in 
1846, 20 per cent in 1894, is free in the Underwood bill, and has 
a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem in the Finance Committee bill, 

Lamb was free in 1882, had a duty of 40 per cent in 1846, 
was not specially provided for in the Wilson bill, was free in 
the Underwood bill, and has a duty of 33 per cent in the 
Finance Committee bill. 

Swine were free in the act of 1832, were free in 1846, were not 
specially provided for in 1894, were free in the act of 1913, 
and have a 17 per cent ad valorem duty in the Finance Com- 
mittee bill. 

Bacon and ham had a duty of 13 per cent in the act of 1832, 
of 20 per cent in the act of 1846, were not specially provided for 
in 1894, were free in the Underwood bill, and have a duty of 9 
per cent in the Finance Committee bill. 

Milk was free in all the bills, and cream was free in all the 
bills, prior to the Finance Committee bill. The Finance Com- 
mittee bill gives milk a duty of 6 per cent, and cream a duty 
of 9 per cent. 

Eggs in the shell were free in 1832, free in 4846, had a duty 
of 74 per cent ad valorem in the act of 1894, were free in the 
Underwood bill, and have a duty of 20 per cent in the Finance 
Committee bill. I will say that these prices were taken some 
time in last October. They have a duty of 8 cents a dozen, or 
an ad valorem duty of 20 per cent, in the Finance Committee 
Dill. 

Dried eggs were free in all the bills until the act of 1909, 
when they were given a duty of 30 per cent. The act of 1913 
reduced this duty to 20 per cent. The present Finance Com- 
mittee bill gives them a duty of 33 per cent, and we are asking 
a duty of 24 cents a pound on dried eggs. 

There is a sad story connected with the dried-egg industry in 
America. The Democratic Party reduced the duty on dried 
eggs, and every manufacturing institution in the business of 
drying eggs in America, with the exception of one, moved to 
China; and to-day a large part, practically all the dried eggs 
that we use in America, come from China, The bakers have 
made a terrific fight against a great industry, if you please, 
which has beeh wiped out and has gone to China. American 
capital has gone to China and built its factories there and is 
furnishing this country with dried eggs. I have very little 
respect and regard for the American who makes his money in 
this country as a citizen of this country and then goes to China 
or any other Asiatic or European country where labor costs 
nothing at all, takes the money that he had made here from 
the American people, sets up an establishment, and then comes 
back here and fights for American markets. He is the most 
undesirable citizen in the world, without any exception; and 
any law that permits that to be done is wrong and an outrage, 
not only in drying eggs but in other things. Take American 
capital and go abroad, and you can supply the American people 
with practically everything they need. There is no lack of soil 
in the world, We have not commenced tilling it yet. 

Onions were free in 1832 and 1846, had a duty of 20 cents 
a bushel in the act of 1894, which was equivalent to an ad 
valorem duty of 7 per cent, and the same duty is in the act of 
1913, the Underwood bill. I think I will call these bills by 

their proper names; it vill be very much easier. Onions have 
an ad valorem duty of 20 per cent in the McCumber bill. 

Potatoes had a 12 per cent duty in the compromise act, the 
act of 1832, a 12 per cent duty in the Walker bill, an 18 per cent 
duty in the Wilson bill, were free in the Underwood bill, and 
have a duty of 29 per cent in the McCumber biil, 

Miliet was free in ail the bills down to the present one, in- 
cluding the Underwood bill, and has a duty of 27 per cent in 
the McCumber bill. } °. 

Fiaxseed had a duty of 20 cents a bushel, equivalent to an 
ad valorem duty of 11 per cent in the Wilson bill, 11 per cent 
ad valorem in the Underwood bill, and 23 per cent in the 
‘McCumber bill. 

Green hides had a duty of 5 per cent in the Walker bill, were 
free in the Wilson bill, free in the Underwood bill, and have a 
duty of 13 per cent in the McCumber bill. 

Linseed oil had a duty of 14 per cent in the act of 1832, 20 
per cent in the Walker bill, 11 per cent in the Wilson bill, was 
free in the Underwood bill, and has a duty of 14 per cent 
in the MeCumber bill. 
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Rice had a 20 per cent duty in the Walker bill, 32 per cent 
in the Wilson bill, 15 per cent in the Underwood bill, and 15 
per cent in the McCumber bill. I have introduced a resolution, 
which is going to pass, too, giving the southern rice growers 
proper protection. There is not any doubt about that. They 
ought to have it. I do not care where the farm product is 
grown or where it is produced; I am going to do the best I can 
to see that every industry is properly protected. 

Almonds, unshelled, were free in the act of 1832, had a duty 
of 40 per cent in the Walker bill, 20 per cent in the Wilson bill, 
20 per cent in the Underwood bill, and 25 per cent in the 
McCumber bill. 1! 

Aimonds, shelled, had a duty of 40 per cent in the Walker bill, 
14 per cent in the Wilson bill, 11 per cent in the Underwood 
bill, and 40 per cent in the McCumber bill. 

Walnuts, unshelled, were free until the Wilson bill, when they 
were given a duty of 8 per cent, 8 per cent in the Underwood 
bill, and 17 per cent in the McCumber bill. 

Now we come down to vegetable oils—coconut oil, soya-bean 
oil, cottonseed oil, peanut oil, and olive oil. Coconut. oil, soya- 
bean oil, and cottonseed oil are free under all the bills until we 
reach the McCumber bill, when there is a duty of 50 per cent 
on coconut oil, 27 per cent on soya-bean oil, and 42 per cent on 
cottonseed oil. 

Long-staple cotton was free under all the bills until we reach 
the emergency bill, when there is an ad valorem duty of 14 per 
cent on long-staple cotton, We are asking for a duty of 10 
cents a pound instead of 7 cents a pound. We believe that long- 
staple cotton ought to be developed in this country; that we can 
produce all the long-staple cotton that we need. There is not 
any doubt about that. It is an infant industry and ought to be 
encouraged, and I have never been much of an infant-industry 
protectionist. I think building up an industry in this country 
and then tearing it down is nothing less than a crime, After 
we have encouraged an industry and established it, if there is 
ever a time when it ought to be protected it is then, Keep it 
going. It can not be a going concern unless you do give it pro- 
tection. Surely every Senator understands that there is a wide 
difference between the cost of production in this country and 
the cost of production in any other country on earth, and it is a 
great deal wider to-day than it has ever been before in the his- 
tory of our Government. 

Peanuts were free in all the bills until the act of 1894 was 
passed, which gave them a 20 per cent ad valorem. The Under- 
wood bill gave them 6 per cent. The Finance Committee in 
this bill has given them 12 per cent. This is another article 
on which the duty must be raised in order to give them proper 
protection, and this industry is going to have the support of 
that group of Senators who have been trying to get fair pro- 
tection for the agricultural interests of country, and I 
think we will succeed in getting the peanut growers of the 
country a protective duty, not a revenue duty. 

The next is alfalfa, alsike clover, and other grass seeds. 
They were free in all the bills until we reach the McCumber 
bill, in which alfalfa is given a duty of 22 per cent, alsike 
clover 13 per cent, crimson clover 13 per cent, red clover 20 
per cent, and White clover 6 per cent. 

Timothy was free in all the bills until we reach the Mc- 
Cumber bill, where it is given a duty of 28 per cent. 

Wool had a duty in the act of 1832 of 75 per cent, in the 
Walker Act of 75 per cent; was free, of course, in the act of 
1894 and in the Underwood law. It has a duty in this bill of 
35 per cent. I am going to discuss this wool schedule when I 
take up the duty the Democratic Party has given to the manu- 
facturers. 

Sugar had a duty of 90 per cent in the act of 1832, and an 
ad valorem duty of 90 per cent in the act of 1846. I say it is 
free in the Underwood bill, because if it had not been for the 
war, it would have been free. It was only a question of time 
when it would have been free, and if it had been, the great 
sugar industry of this country would have been absolutely 
destroyed. 

Enough sugar is grown in Cuba to-day to feed practically 
all the American people. American capital has gone down 
there and spent a billion or more, and this year’s crop will be 
something over 3,500,000 tons of sugar. I think our consump- 
tion is something like 4,000,000 tons of sugar. Is that correct? 

Mr. McNARY. That is right. 

Mr. GOODING. Their production is over 3,500,000 tons this 
year, as against a consumption of 4,000,000 tons of sugar in 
the United States, 

In the hearings I heard one of the witnesses make this state- 
ment in giving his evidence before the committee, that the 
capital invested in Cuba had gone to China and brought coolie 
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labor in, under a contract for five years, to work on the sugar 
plantations of Cuba, brought that coolie labor from China 
through this country in bond, and the Cuban sugar growers 
have a freight rate of about 12 cents a hundred into New York 
City, while the sugar growers of Louisiana must pay a freight 
rate of 58 cents to carry their sugar to Chicago, where their 
sugar is marketed. With a freight rate on the Cuban sugar 
growers of about one-fifth our rate, and labor that practically 
costs nothing at all compared with what we have to pay in 
America, tell me, if you please, what chance the cane growers 
of Louisiana and the beet growers of the West have in com- 
peting with the conditions of that kind. American capital pays 
it, too, if you please; Americans owning the plantations to a 
very large extent. 

There is no necessity of our growing any sugar in America. 
We can go out of the sugar industry very quickly, and we are 
going out of it unless the sugar industry of this country is given 
proper protection. 

A report from the Bureau of Labor Statistics this morning 
gives the average wages of to-day at 205 per cent, taking those 
paid in 1913 at 100 per cent. In other words, the price of labor 
in this country to-day is 105 per cent more than it was in 1913. 
Freight rates are somewhere near 57 per cent more, possibly a 
little higher than that. I do not believe we are going to have 
any great reduction in the price of labor, and I hope there will 
not be any decrease in some lines of labor. It is possible that 
in some lines the scale is too high; but in other lines it is too 
low. I think it would be most regrettable if labor were forced 
back to pre-war conditions, and I am sure the wages of labor 
will not be reduced to those levels. While I think in some in- 
stances freight rates are too high and could properly be re- 
duced, there will not be any great reduction in freight rates. 
When the American producers have to meet a condition of that 
kind, what is the use of talking about producing in this country 
as cheaply as we did before the war? 

I submitted figures showing the price of labor, given by a 
member of Parliament, the number of hours an ounce of gold 
purchases in the six great countries of the world. Then I 
gave some other figures of production in this country, and I 
have here a table which I received from the Tariff Commission 
giving the average prices paid for labor in 1913 in the large 
cities in Germany, and I will read only the averages and the 
prices paid in Germany at the present time. 

The average wage to bakers in 1913 was $6.14 a week. The 
wage paid on December 81, 1921, was $2.52 a week. 

The average wage paid for brewery workers in 1913 was 
$7.73 a week. The average on December 31, 1921, was $2.43 a 
week. 

The average paid for common unskilled brewery workers in 
nee $5.83 a week, and on December 31, 1921, it was $2.39 a 
week. 

The average wage paid to tailors in 1913 was $11.17 a week, 
and the average on December 31, 1921, was $2.78 a week. 

Painters received an average of $14.38 a week in 1913. In 
1921 they received $2.58 on an average. 

Stone cutters received in 1913 an average of $17.41 a week, 
and in 1921 they received an average of $2.56 a week. 

Stone masons received $7.22 in 1913 on an average, and $3 a 
week in 1921. 

Bookbinders in 1913 received an average $6.69 a week, and 
in 1921 they received an average of $2.59. 

Printers—I suppose, newspaper printers—received in 1913 an 
average of $7.71 a week, and in 1921 an average of $2.74 a 
week. 

Joiners received in 1913 an average of $13 a week, and in 
1921 an average of $2.59 a week. 

This is the weekly average all the way through. Transport 
workers received in 1913 an average of $6.57 a week, and in 1921 
an average of $2.30 in our money. 

The average pre-war weekly wage of the different classes I 
have read was $10.08, and on December 31, 1921, it was $2.59, 
or about one-tenth the wages we have to pay in America. So, 
with 105 per cent of an increase in this country and 75 per cent 
of a decrease in Germany over pre-war wages, what chance is 
there in America for us to compete at all? 

Let us not forget that before the war one-half of all the 
people in Germany were employed in getting ready for a great 
struggle in the World War, and had been for half a century, 
supporting standing armies, manufacturing munitions of war. 
Half of all her people were getting ready for the greatest 
struggle civilization has ever known. Now they are all back in 
industrial life bending their backs. It is said they are working 
12 hours a day. Germany can manufacture for the world in 


many lines. She has developed in the last 20 years. Just open 
your ports to Germany and she will do the rest. 

Mr. President, I am not going to charge those who framed 
the Underwood-Simmons bill with being unfair at all. The 
Underwood-Simmons law represents very truly Democratic 
policy, for which they have been fighting for a hundred years— 
free trade in the farm products of America. There is no ques- 
tion about that, and those products which have been given 
duties are so nearly free that they are not even revenue bear- 
ers. While they put the farmers’ products practically all on 
the free list they have given the manufacturers high protective 
duties, I venture to say, as to some things, although I do not 
think they will plead guilty of giving protection to the manu- 
facturers while they put the farmer on the free list, forcing 
ra — compete with Asiatic labor and all the labor of the 
wor 

You might just as well open your ports and repeal the Chinese 
exclusion act as to let them bring their products in free of duty, 
which they were doing before the emergency tariff bill was 
passed and are doing now to some extent. I think I would 
prefer to have that labor here, as far as that is concerned, and 
I believe every laboring man would rather the foreigner would 
come in and compete with him in his own market, than to ship 
his products from foreign markets and compete in that way. 
The American laborer would be one hundred times better off. 

I am going to discuss this tariff question from a laboring 
man’s standpoint, because it is his question, and nobody else's. 
I do not care where the laboring man of America is working, 
whether it is on a printing press or on a farm or in the mine, 
all must stand together on the protective tariff question as a 
principle or all will go down in a crash. You can not protect 
one industry in America and force the others to compete with 
the peons of foreign countries. 

There is too much independence in America for all that. We 
have fought for our freedom once, but I do not think we will 
have to fight for it again, because we have too much intelligence 
in America for that. This question is going to be settled some 
day and is going to be settled right. I think the greatest crime 
in America to-day is the fact that the largest interests of the 
country are the political football, to be kicked about by the 
political parties. 

Henry Clay said the question would never be settled until it 
was settled on the line of protection, and that is where it is 
going to be settled. Every industry in the country that needs 
protection is some day going to be given proper protection, and 
that is going to be our fixed and permanent policy. We are 
going to fight it out along that line until it comes. All we have 
to do is to bring the South back to it, and they are coming back 
slowly. There is where all our free trade came from, in the 
interest of slavery, and that is what it means to the laboring 
man of America to-day—slavery, or a condition that is not 
better than slavery—if American labor is forced to compete with 
foreign countries, considering the freight rates which we have 
in America as compared with those abroad, which are less than 
half what some of our States have to pay to get their products 
to market. This is the unfair part of it. It is forcing the 
farmer of the country to compete with that condition, to com- 
pete in a free-trade market with what he produces, and then 
have to buy in a protected market. 

In the matter òf wool blankets the Underwood law gave a 
duty of 25 per cent ad valorem. The McCumber bill gives a duty 
of from 20 cents to 40 cents per pound plus 20 to 40 per cent 
ad valorem. That is a manifest protection, and then there is 
properly a compensatory duty. Of course, there is a duty on 


wool that has been given the manufacturer because he is ex-- 


pected to and will of course pay more for his wool than he 
would if it were on the free list. But the difference is a 25 
per cent ad valorem duty on blankets with wool on the free 
list and a 20 to 40 per cent ad valorem protective duty. 

I am going to submit a proposition to my Democratic friends. 
I am going to make the statement now that when they take into 
consideration the cost of production, with labor 105 per cent 
above the price in 1913, when the Underwood bill was passed, 
that Underwood tariff law gives a higher duty in favor of 
manufactures than does the McOumber bill—a higher duty, if 
you please. Those were only revenue duties. Do not forget 
that. They are not protective duties. The minority leader, the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprrwoop], will not admit that 
he gave the manufacturer a protective duty, not a single one, 
although some of the duties are pretty high. They are revenue 
duties, however, and not protection duties. 

The Underwood law gives ready-made clothing a duty of 35 
per cent ad valorem. The McCumber bill gives it a duty of 40 
to 55 per cent ad valorem, with labor 105 per cent higher than 
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when the Underwood law was enacted, and labor in Germany 
25 per cent of what it was when the Underwood bill was passed. 
I do not think the duties are high enough. I have not agreed 
with the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] that we do 
not dare adopt the American plan because the duties are too 
high. I think the people would accept any duty that would save 
the life of an industry in America regardless of what policy 
must be adopted to save it. I think we are passing through the 
most crucial period in the history of America and we will not 
start the mills to work again until we have proper protection in 
America. : 

On cotton quilts a 25 per cent duty was levied in the Under- 
wood law and a 45 per cent duty is levied in the McCumber 
bill, with labor 105 per cent higher, with freight rates 57 per 
cent higher—and I think they are little higher than that now 
and labor in Germany 25 per cent of what it was when the 
Underwood bill was passed, 

The Underwood law puts a duty of from 20 to 50 per cent 
on wool carpets and puts wool on the free list. The McCumber 
bill puts a duty of 30 to 55 per cent on wool carpets, and carpet 
wool is on the free list. Which is the highest? I will let the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprrwoop] answer the question, 
which is the highest duty so far as wool and woolens are con- 
cerned? All through the schedule it runs high. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I do not like to inter- 
rupt the Senator. I will endeavor, when he is through, if I 
get recognition, to say something in reference to what he has 
said. 

Mr. GOODING. It will not interrupt me at all any time the 
Senator desires to answer the questions I am propounding. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not care to interrupt the Senator 
because I usually prefer to speak myself without interruption, 
and therefore do not trespass upon the time of other Senators. 
But the Senator asks which is the highest duty. Will the Sena- 
tor tell me which requires the American people to pay the most 
in taxes? That is the issue with me. 

Mr. GOODING. We are talking about the tariff question. 
We have had a Democratic administration for eight years, and 
it is not strange that taxes are high. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But the Senator must net overlook the 
question that a tariff is a tax, and the issue involved in my 
thought is, which makes the American people pay the greatest 
taxes? That is the standpoint from which I approach the 
subject. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator’s position has been made very 
clear and the Democratic position has been made very clear 
through him. They put the farmers’ products on the free list 
to give the American people cheaper living at the expense of 
the American farmer. If I have not stated the Senator’s posi- 
tion correctly, I hope the Senator will put me right. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, I am willing to admit that 
a reduction in taxes on certain farm products reduced the cost 
of living to the American people, but the reduction was not on 
the farmer alone. The greater portion of the reduction in 
taxes in the present law was on the manufacturer, and that is 
the equation I consider. 

Mr. GOODING. But the Senator gave the manufacturers 
free raw material, which is the point I am making, and that 
the duties fixed in the Senator's bill, now the Underwood law, 
‘are much higher than those in the McCumber Dill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not think the Senator is right, but 

he is arguing it purely from the standpoint of protection as to 
which gets the benefit. The present law was not written for 
the benefit of the producer and manufacturer; it was attempted 
to be written in the interest of the consuming masses of the 
American people. 
* Mr. GOODING. I am making the point that so far as the 
cost of production is concerned, the manufacturer is getting less 
protection to-day than he did when the Underwood-Simmons 
bill was framed and enacted into law. I am talking from the 
protective standpoint, from the standpoint of one who believes 
in protection. That must be taken into consideration, and there 
is no question about it. I do not think that even the senior 
Senator from Alabama would agree to open the ports of our 
country to foreign manufacturing industries, whether we have 
free raw materials or not. . 

The cotton manufacturers have always had a high protection, 
very much more than appears in the laws. I might discuss that 
some day with the Senator. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would have no objection to discussing 
the question with the Senator. I think he is mistaken about 
the manufacturer getting more in the way of protection, but to 
me it is an idle discussion, 
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Mr. GOODING. The point I am making is that he is getting 


less. I mean to be understood as saying that he is getting less. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is not material with me. With me 
it is purely a question of how much we are taxing the American 
people; how much we make a man pay out of his living to build 
up somebody else. That is my objection to the proposition. 
The others are minor questions from my point of view. 

Mr. GOODING. I am sure that the Senator and I understand 
one another very clearly. The Senator has no ‘thought of pro- 
tection at all in framing the Underwood bill. It was entirely 
a revenue measure, and the Senator never took into considera- 
tion the protection of a single industry, May I ask the Senator 
if I am correct in that statement? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator that he is right 
in principle, but not entirely in fact, to be perfectly candid 
with him, I stated when the Underwood tariff bill was written 
that it was moving in the direction of the theory in which I be- 
lieved, and that is that we should not abandon taxes at the 
customhouse entirely, but that taxes should be primarily levied 
for revenue. But I also said at that time that “this house 
of protection has been built up on stilts. It is away above the 
ground of necessity and we are proposing to break down those 
stilts, But,” I said, “in writing this bill we do not propose to 
remove the stilts with an ax and let the house fall. We are 
endeavoring to lower the house with a jackscrew.” 

Therefore, from the viewpoint of a revenue bill, the present 
law was an attempt to approach the subject conservatively. 
Of course, I recognize that in lowering the house of protection 
with a jackscrew instead of an ax it left incidentally some 
protection which might have been taken away without injury 
to the producer or manufacturer and to the benefit of the 
American people, but it was wise, in my judgment, to move 
conservatively instead of radically to gain the point. 

Mr. GOODING. Then the idea is to force it still lower and 
turn the jackscrew around until it gets lower and until we 
will not bave any use for the customhouse. Is that the idea 
the Senator wishes to convey? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have always said the customhouse 
was useful for the purpose of raising revenue to support the 
Government, but there is a very different proposition between 
a revenue tariff that does not cut off competition and a protec- 
tive tariff that is levied for the purpose of cutting off com- 
petition and making the masses of the American people pay the 
price for the riches to be accumulated by a few special in- 
terests. It is immaterial to me whether that special interest 
works on a farm or works in a factory; they are American 
citizens. The Senator said he would protect them equally, 
whether on the farm or in the factory. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I would apply the same rule of equality to all, whether 
they are on the farm or in the factory. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator did not do that in his bill. 
The Senator kept the jackscrew under the manufacturer, but 
he applied an ax to the stilt so far as the farmer was con- 
cerned. There is no question about that, in my opinion, The 
farmer got the ax where the chicken usually gets it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator‘is entirely mistaken about 
that. A great many duties were left on agricultural products 
which ultimately might have been removed, 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator gave them the magnificent duty 
of 4.9 per cent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. We removed all that class of taxes 
which were levied merely to fool the farmer into believing that 
he was getting something when he was not. 

Mr. GOODING. I think I can prove very conclusively, so far 
as the emergency tariff bill is concerned, that the Senator is 
mistaken, If the Senator will read the telegrams which I have 
had inserted in the Recorp from his o State and from 29 
other States in the Union, from men who are out tilling the 
soil, men having something to do with the greatest industry 
of the country—agriculture—he will be convinced that these 
men believe that the emergency tariff bill was a great benefit. 
I know that is true so far as my industry was concerned, and 
I am going to say “my industry,” because my life's work has 
been given to live stock to the extent of 35 years, and I think I 
can say I am the oldest sheep grower in the State of Idaho 
to-day. If, in the estimation of the Senator from Alabama, I 
am committing a crime because I am standing for a duty on 
wool, he will have to accept it in that light. Every citizen of 
America is interested in the live-stock industry. The Senator 
is very anxious about an appropriation for Muscle Shoals to 
make fertilizer for the American farmer. Nature’s remedy is 
the live-stock industry, and the history of the world is that 
where the live-stock industry has been destroyed civilization 
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has been destroyed with it. That is a rule to which there is no 
exception. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me, I think the 
Senator from Alabama has scarcely reached the Senator's sug- 
gestion. The Senator from Idaho suggested that the wage 
earner, the American laborer, is receiving a wage more than 
twice what it was in 1913. The laborer is now receiving $2.05 
where he only received $1 at that time. The American manu- 
facturer is paying that $2.05, and after we make the allowance 
for the extra wages that are being paid we are giving a protec- 
tion that scarcely equals some of the rates that are provided 
even under the present law. 

Mr. GOODING. I will say to the Senator from North Da- 
kota that when the wages and increased cost of production are 
taken into consideration 90 per cent of the Underwood rates are 
higher than are the rates in the pending McCumber bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The principal way to reduce the manufac- 
turers’ cost is to reduce the labor cost. If the Senator from 
Alabama wants the manufacturer to go back to the 1913 
schedule and pay only $1 where he is now paying $2.05, the 
cost of living nray be reduced; there is no question about that. 
What we are trying to do, however, in the pending bill is not 
to pull the laborers’ wages down but to equalize conditions, so 
far as the agricultural interests are concerned, by giving the 
farmer a rate.on his products that will enable him to furnish 
employment and pay these high wages—or, at least, a portion 
of them—without reducing the laborer’s wage in the manufac- 
turing industry. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Idaho yield for just a moment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator from North Dakota, in 
charge of the pending bill, makes the most remarkable argu- 
ment to which I have ever Ifstened. Under what the Senator 
has denominated a free-trade law, but one which I call a 
revenue law, he says that the great increase of wages which 
has occurred since 1913, during the life of this low-tariff 
aw—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. The increase occurred during the war. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, but that was during the life of 
the law. If wages are affected by a tax at the customhouse, 
they have been affected under the present law, a low-rate tariff 
law; and because wages have gone up under a low-rate tariff 
law, a low-rate system of taxation at the customhouse, the 
Senator from North Dakota reaches a conclusion, which he 
claims to be logical but which I claim to be illogical, that we 
must now pass a protective tariff in order to pay somebody 
back for the increased wages. My mind is entirely incapable of 
following that line of reasoning, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not think the mind of the Senator 
from Alabama is incapable of following the real reason for 
the high wages in the United States. I do not think the Sen- 
ator would for one second claim that wages increased on 
account of the Underwood tariff law. Wages increased because 
of the war, and the war conditions had the effect of an em- 
bargo, which prevented the natural effect of the Underwood 
tariff law, which would have driven wages down to one-half of 
what they were instead of their being doubled. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then, if the existing tax at the cus- 
tomhouse did not affect wages, it seems to me it is illogical 
for the Senator to claim that a different tax at the custom- 
house would keep ie p. 

Mr. McCUMBRER. h, Mr. President, when a tariff is not in 
effect it does not affect wages. The Senator from Alabama 
understands that during the war there was an embargo, which 
afforded higher protection than any possible tariff bill that 
ever was enacted. That embargo prevented the continuance of 
importations under the Underwood-Simmons law which were 
beginning to pour into the country and to drive down prices. 
We were saved, so far as Wages and prices were concerned, by 
the embargo which the war produced; but the Underwood 
tariff law had not the slightest thing to do in raising either 
the prices of commodities or wages in the United States. Cer- 
tainly the Senator from Alabama will not claim anything of 
that kind. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if I may trespass upon 
the good nature of the Senator from Idaho for just a mo- 
ment 


Mr. GOODING. 
from Alabama. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. The Senator from North Dakota in 
charge of the bill has made the statement so often that I have 
no doubt he believes it, that wages went up during the war 
because of an embargo on commodities. The Senator entircly 
overlooks one fact. Of course, I admit that war conditions 
amounted to an embargo on certain goods that came out of Bel- 
gium and Germany, from which exportations ceased, but it did 
not affect a great line of goods coming out of England, and 
more or less goods coming out of France. It did not affect the 
exportation of any goods that came from South America or 
Africa or the Orient; it did not affect the raw materials that 
we got from those countries, because they were not engaged 
in the war. 

More than that, the so-called embargo which was due to war 
conditions ended more than three and a half years ago; it 
ceased when the armistice was signed; and the Senator from 
North Dakota himself has repeatedly stated here on the floor 
since this bill has been under discussion that one reason why 
we had to increase tariff rates was that Europe was already 
dumping her products in the American market; and the 
Senator has read statistics to show that there is such dumping 
here. Now he comes back and claims that he wants to increase 
the tariff rates in order to preserve the present scale of wages 
which increased under the present law, and yet he claims 
that those wages are entirely due to a war embargo which 
ceased to the extent to which it was effective three and a half 
years ago. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator from North Dakota may 
be logical when he claims that he wants a protective tariff 
to put money in somebody’s pocket—which is the real animus 
behind the protective tariff—but when he claims that it is 
necessary to contend against conditions that no longer exist I 
can not see the logie of his argument. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if the Senator from Idaho 
will yield further to me—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield further? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I wish the Benator from Alabama would 
hold to facts and not draw upon his imagination for his 
facts. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
hold, to the facts. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In the first place, I have never stated 
that there was any dumping here at all. I have never used 
that argument. There is no dumping, so far as I know, in the 
markets of the United States. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD rose. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I do not wish to yield to a 
protracted discussion. I do not wish to be diverted from the 
point that I am making in my argument. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I trust the Senator from Idaho will par- 
don me until I merely finish my sentence. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I beg the Senator’s pardon for inter- 
rupting him. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do, however, say that goods are being 
offered at prices with which the American manufacturer can 
not compete. The reason for that is that such commodities are 
being produced in foreign countries at prices at which they may 
be laid down in our markets without any dumping whatever 
but under the general range of -values. I regret that I have 
taken so much of the time of the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I should like very much to 
give the credit to the law which bears the name of my friend 
from Alabama, whom I have learned to admire very much in 
the short time I have been in the Senate, for the increase in the 
price of labor in America, but I am inclined to think that the 
war, and the war alone, is responsible for that great increase, 
because as I read the history of conditions and as I remember 
the statement and predictions of the great newspapers of the 
country just prior to the war, we were headed for an industrial 
crash. There is no question as to that at all, and that is true 
despite the fact that Germany was getting ready for the war. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Alabama that when he 
undertakes to discuss this question before the country he is 
going to meet 2,000,000 young men who went across the sea and 
saw service on foreign soil. There they saw people satisfied 
with little in this life, and in some cases the farmer and his 
family living under the same roof with their farm animals and 
the mother working on the farm, not because there was a great 
war in the world but because it had been the custom for ages 


I shall be very glad to yield to the Senator 


I was trying to hold, and think I did 
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for the mother to go out on the farm and do the work of the 


farm. The Senator will find 2,000,000 young men who saw that 
condition and know what free trade means. In my opinion, 
the Senator had better take that circumstance into account. 

I think we will all agree that the world has not returned to 
normalcy by any means. We find Russia almost destroyed and 
other countries staggering under a load of debt that God only 
knows whether or not they will every be able to pay. Yet the 
Senator talks about three years having elapsed since the armis- 
tice and intimates that the conditions now confronting us are 
not due to the war. I am rather surprised at such a statement 
coming from so great a Senator and so great a statesman as the 
Senator from Alabama, the minority leader in this body. I 
think we all realize that we have been through a war, and a 
world war at that, 

On eastile soap the duty under the Underwood bill is 10 per 
cent, while in the pending Finance Committee bill it is 15 per 
cent. On toilet soap the duty in the Underwood bill is 30 per 
cent, and in the McCumber bill it is 50 per cent. There is no 
duty now on vegetable oils, but they will not be on the free list 
when this bill passes. I submit, Mr. President, that the duty on 
soup is higher in the Underwood bill than it will be in the Mc- 
Cumber bill, as well, of course, as the duty on vegetable oils. 

On oilcloth—and the poor use a great deal of oilcloth—the 
duty in the Underwood bill is 30 per cent, while in the McCum- 
ber bill the duty is 25 per cent. The rate of duty is higher in 
the present law than it will be under the pending bill when it 
shall be enacted, and yet the labor cost in the factory is 105 
per cent more to-day than it was when the Underwood bill be- 
came a law. Under such circumstances, what is the use of talk- 
ing about high rates of duty? 

I have picked out these articles, Mr. President, because they 
are to a great extent articles which the farmer has to use. The 
farmer is selling his product in a free-trade market and yet 
paying the high prices charged by the manufacturers in a pro- 
tected market. I am glad the manufacturer has had protection, 
so far as I am concerned, because God knows that we are headed 
for hard times, and if the manufactures had been on the free 
list, as the farmer’s products have been, it would have been so 
much the worse for the country. History shows the necessity 
for a balance between various industries. It would not make 
any difference whether or not there were a high duty on farm 
products if manufactures were not protected. This country has 
got to stand together, so far as its great industries are con- 
cerned, as one family, for if one industry is not prosperous that 
very fact, of course, has its effect and contributes to hard times 
for other industries, 

On pillowcases the duty in the Underwood bill is 25 per cent, 
and 85 per cent in the McCumber bill. On handkerchiefs the 
duty in the Underwood bill is 35 per cent, and from 30 to 40 per 
cent in the McCumber bill. On satchels the duty in the Under- 
wood bill is 30 per cent, and 45 per cent in the bill reported by 
the Finance Committee. On straw hats the duty in the Under- 
wood bill is 25 per cent, and in the McCumber bill from 30 to 50 
per cent. On fur hats the Underwood bill imposes a duty of 45 
per cent, while the McCumber bill levies a duty of from $1.50 to 
$16 a dozen, plus 30 per cent. 

Shirts had a duty of 80 per cent in the Underwood bill, and 
45 per cent in the McOumber bill; and so I could go on down 
the list, Mr. President. I submit that these duties in the Under- 
wood bill would have to be increased at least 100 per cent, with 
the costs of labor what they are, in order to put the manufac- 
turer on a basis where he could compete to-day, and that Ger- 
many would of necessity have to have wages something like 
she had in pre-war times, instead of her people working for 
25 per cent of their pre-war wages. 

Table covers had a duty of 25 per cent in the Underwood 
bill, and 35 per cent in the McCumber bill. 

Glass bottles had a duty of 30 per cent in the Underwood bill, 
and 50 per cent in fhe McCumber bill. 

Toothpicks—I presume the farmer uses toothpicks as well as 
other people—had a duty of 25 per cent in the Underwood bill, 
and 25 per cent in the McCumber bill. 

On tobacco the duties are pretty much the same. Tobacco 
always has been considered a revenue-bearing commodity, and 
I will not discuss that. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] spoke yester- 
day about the bill bearing his name putting farming machinery 
on the free list. That is true; but it was an insult to the Ameri- 
can farmer when you say you put it on the free list to give 
the American farmer cheaper farming material, because the 
facts are that the American genius on the farms in this coun- 
try has led the whole world with improved American-made 
farming machinery. There is no farming machinery made else- 
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where in the world that the American farmer can use; and so, 
if there is not any that can be imported, what is the use in 
insulting the intelligence of the American farmer by telling 
him that it was put on the free list for his benefit? Further- 
more, within 60 days after the Underwood bill was passed it 
went up 5 per cent in price, and within 6 months it went up 
5 per cent more, making an increase of 10 per cent. Of course, 
it would not benefit him anyway. There is not a single item 
that they put on the free list, unless it is cotton ties, where 
there was any benefit to the American farmer. They put barbed 
wire on the free list, but they gave the steel manufacturer a 
protection on the steel out of which that barbed wire was made. 
If you can go into the old farmer's home and find anything that 
is not protected under the Underwood bill, you will do better 
than I have been able to do. If you can go on his farm and 
find anything that the farmer and his family have anything to 
do with that the Underwood bill has not protected, with the 
exception of his harness and the shoes that he wears, I do not 
know what it is; while as far as the farmer's labor is con- 
cerned nothing has been protected. They call it a revenue duty, 
ena yet it is a higher duty than the McCumber bill carries 
t y. 

Now, let me devote just a little time to the emergency tariff 
bill, Mr. President. 

In the five months preceding the passage of the emergency 
tariff bill there was imported into this country $3,545,737 worth 
of cattle. There was no duty on cattle and no revenue was col- 
lected. Under the emergency tariff bill in 10 months there was 
imported $2,407,145 worth of cattle, and with an ad valorem 
duty of 30 per cent there was collected a revenue of $722,143. 

Sheep: $76,137 worth were imported in the 5 months before 
the emergency tariff bill was passed. The emergency tariff bill 
placed a duty of $1 and $2 a head on sheep, and in the 10-month 
period there were imported $475,057 worth, and a revenue col- 
lected of $135,000. 

Corn: $128,132 worth was imported in the 5 months before 
the emergency tariff bill was passed. There was no revenue 
collected. In the 10 months after the passage of the emergency 
tariff bill there was $127,305 worth imported, and a revenue of 
$17,250 was collected. 

Wheat: I will just read the first figures. Twenty-nine million 
dollars’ worth was imported in the 5 months prior tothe pas- 
sage of the emergency tariff bill. The emergency tariff bill 
placed a rate of 35 cents a bushel on wheat, and for the 10 
months after the passage of the emergency tariff bill there was 
$12,000,000 worth of wheat imported, and a duty collected of 
$5,000,000. 

Wheat flour: $6,000,000 worth of wheat flour was imported 
in the 5 months before the passage of the emergency tariff bill. 
That bill placed a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem on flour; 
$2,000,000 worth was imported in the 10 months after the pas- 
sage of the emergency tariff act, with a revenue collected of 
$503,000. : 

Long-staple cotton: No duty was collected under the Under- 
wood Act. The emergency tariff bill placed a duty of 7 cents a 
pound on long-staple cotton. The importations were $6,000,000 
worth, and there was collected a revenue of $1,310,000, 

Beef and veal: $1,884,000 worth of beef and veal was im- 
ported in the 5 months before the passage of the emergency 
tariff bill; $2,292,000 worth was imported in the 10 months after 
the passage of the bill and there was collected a revenue o 
$430,000. ; 

Mutton and lamb: $2,000,000 worth was imported in the 5 
months before the passage of the emergency tariff bill. The 
emergency tariff bill placed a duty of 2 cents a pound on lamb. 
In the 10 months there has been $1,373,000 worth imported with 
a revenue of $167,000. 

Milk and cream, fresh: In the 5 months before the emergency 
tariff bill was passed there was imported $585,000 worth of 
milk and cream, with no duty; it came in free. Under the emer- 
gency tariff bill, in 10 months there was $2,660,000 worth of milk 
and cream imported, with a revenue collected of $89,000. 

Condensed milk: $1,195,000 worth of condensed milk was im- 
ported in the 5 months before the passage of the emergency 
tariff bill; $278,000 worth was imported in the 10 months after 
$08 oe of the emergency tariff bill with a revenue of 

Coconut oil: $7,581,000 worth of coconut oil was imported in 
the 5 months before the emergency tariff bill was passed; a 
duty of 20 cents a gallon was placed on jt in that bill, and the 
importation for 10 months following the passage of that bill 
was only $155,036 and a duty of $74,000 was collected. 

Soya-bean oil: $828,000 worth of soya-bean oil was imported 
in the 5 months before the passage of the emergency tariff bill; 
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a duty of 20 cents a gallon was placed on it, and in 10 months 
we had $96,000 worth of soya-bean oil imported and collected a 
duty of 855,000. 

Potatoes: $1,179,000 worth of potatoes was imported in the 


5 months prior to the passage of the emergency tariff bill with 


no duty; a duty of 25 cents a bushel was put om potatoes in 
that bill, and we had an importation of $1,444,000: worth. of 
potatoes in the 10 months’ period with a duty collected of 


Butter: $4,770,000 worth of butter was imported in the 5 
months prior to the passage of the emergency tariff bill; there 
was a duty of 24 cents a pound on butter in the, Underwood 
bill and a revenue of $274,000 was collected. The emergency 
tariff bill put a duty of 6 cents a pound on butter, and $3,187,000 
worth was imported in 10 months giving a revenue of $560,000. 

Wool: $45,915,161 worth of wool was imported in the 5 months 
prior to the passage of the emergency tariff bill, and a duty of 
45, cents a pound on the cleaned content was placed on wool. in 
the emergency tariff bill. In the 10 months: after the passage 
of the emergency tariff bill $11,968,000. worth of wool. was im- 
ported giving the Government a revenue of $25,420,000. 

Importations of wheat during the first period of 5 months 
were 20,000,000 bushels, and during the second period of 10 
months the importations were 11,000,000 bushels. 

Importations of wool during the first period, the 5 months 
prior to the emergency tariff bill, were 217,000,000 pounds. 
During the second period there was 56,000,000 pounds of wool 
imported. 

Mr. President, I want to say that at the rate that wool was 
pouring in here if it had not been for the emergency tariff 
bill that great industry would have been absolutely destroyed. 
There is no question or doubt about it. That great industry 
went down from 64,000,000: head of sheep to 32,000,000 head, 
and they were practically what we call old shelly ewes, 4 
years old, with a life in them of possibly from one to two 
years. The industry, through free trade and lack of proper 
protection, had been almost destroyed. The: emergency tariff 
bill has brought it back almost like magic, and to-day it is 
almost back to better than pre-war prices with this high 
duty. 

That is all 1 bave to say at the present time, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I ask unanimous consent that the various tables to 
which I have referred may be printed as an appendix to my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the tables referred to were or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


APPENDIX. 
Prices of wheat in Minneapolis and Winnipeg. 
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Underwood Act, free; emergeney tariff act, 35 cents per bushel. 
Source: U. S. Tariff Commission. 
Nore.—On April 26 No. 1 northern was quoted at $1.65 in Minneapolis and $1.45 
im Winnipeg, cash price. (Northwestern Miller, May 3, 1922.) 
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SEATTLE, WASH., May 7, 1922, 
Senator GOODING 


Care Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Rebates on vegetable oils will greatly. reduce value of tariffs. to dairy 
industry. Emergency tariff on butter did materially help to keep 
dairying alive by lessening flood of imports, but expansion of imitation 
butter and milk industry progressed, and vegetable-oil prices advanced. 
West coast dairymen know that rebates will leave door open to evil 
practices, Our association with 6,000 well-informed members implores 


you to secure adequate tariffs on dairy products and full tariffs itu : 


out rebates on vegetable oils. 
UNITED DAIRY ASSOCIATION OF WASHINGTON, 
J. A. SCOLGARD; President. 


Prosser, Wastl, May 3, 1922. 
Senator F, R, GOODING, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


Himergency tariff, in our opinion, entirely responsible for comeback 
in wool market. Sheep industry in weakened condition and dependent 
upon future earnings to restore even its capital. A protective tariff of 
great ope daly imperative for reestablishment of this Industry. Its 
capital impaired and will take several years to nentore = to normal, 

. F, Spars, 
Secretary Washington Wool Growers’ Association. 


~~ Byererr, Wasu., April 22, 1922. 
Hon. Fnaxx R. GOODING 5 


United: States Senate, Washington, D: C.: 

Protest action Senate Finance Committee placing, shingles on free 
list as absolutely unfair. We can not compete 8-hour day, American 
standard of wages, as against British Columbia oriental labor, 9 and 
10. hour day. rdless of what the figures of Tarif! Commission 
show, how can you. expect under these conditions to build up American 
industry, placing duty on raw material and admitting manufactured 
product from such raw material free? Is this taking care of the Ameri- 
can workmen and American capital? To my mind, it is absolutely un- 
American, and it is with regret this telegram should be necessary. 

GEORGE A. BERGSTROM, 
DELTA, COLO, May 2, 1922. 
Frank R. GOODING, F 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Farmers of western slope unanimously favor not less than 2 conts 
pa brand tariff om Cuban sugar as absolutely essential to sugar-beet 
ndustry. 

BOARD OF COUNTY COMMISSIONERS, 


MONTROSE, COLO., May I. 1922. 
Senator Frank R. Goovine 


Senate Building, Washington, D. G.; t 


A tariff of 2 cents per pound against Cuban sugar and higher against 
other countries will make but little difference to the consumer, but will 
insure a profit to our growers. We are under a reclamation project 
and begin paying this year. Railroad rates are against us. Our 
farmers must grow crops that will bring a return suficient te ex- 
peera and Government costs: The beet contract is based on the sell- 
ng price of sugar. We, being a debtor to the Government, feel Congress 
should extend every consideration that will aid our beet growers. 
BOARD OF COUNTY COMMISSIONERS, 
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Montrose, COLO., May 1, 1922. 
Senator Frank R. GOODING, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 


The sugar beet growers of the Uncompahgre Valley operate under a 
sliding scale. Labor costs us $3 per day. We can not compete with 
Cuban labor. The tariff on sugar must be high enough to get American 
labor and allow the farmer a profit. Millions are invested by the 
farmers and We geo in producing beet sugar. We ask of Congress 
consideration of our people first. 

Ep Faast, Secretary Montrose Grange. 
Montrose, COLO., May 1, 1922. 
Senator FRANK R. GOODING, | 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 


Our farmers lost heavily on potatoes. We are just recoyering from 
shrink in live stock values. ugar beets offer us a partial solution 
if price is right. Our farmers have a cooperative contract with 
sugar company based on selling price of sugar. The consumer cares 
nothing if price of sugar is reasonable and the grower securees his part. 
The slump in farm activity is reflected in every branch of industrial 
life to-day. 

Harry V. MONELL, 
Secretary Montrose County Farm Bureau. 
Montrose, COLO., May 1, 1922. 
Senator Frank R. GOODING, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 


Without the farmer the cattleman goes out of business. We don't 
care what the price of sugar is up; to $10 per bag if the grower is paid 
accordingly for his beets. Our farmers have a contract based on the 
selling price of 8 This is a reclamation project and $7,000,000 
must be paid the Government. We can not grow beets and compete 
with Cuban labor. A tariff based on the difference between -Cuban 
labor and American labor is only fair. 

At A. NEWLE 


President Uncompahgre Valley Cattle 
and Horse Growers Association. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO., April 30, 1922. 
Senator Frank R. GOODING, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 

With a i-cent duty on Cuban sugar prevailing at the time the emer- 

gency tariff me effective sugar would have sold at 60 cents per 
100 peua less than it did, which loss would have been shared prac- 
tical 7 in equal proportions by the manufacturer and beet owner. This 
would have brought immediate bankruptcy to the manufacturers and 
established an impossible price for beets, with no hope of reestablishing 
the industry in the future. Encouraged by the emergency tariff the 
manufacturers undertook to continue in business, but due to price com- 
potions by Cuba with depleted treasuries, occasioned by last year's 
osses, our bankers declined to continue Spanning, our operations, and 
only because of the assistance rendered by the War Finance Corpora- 
tion was it possible to complete our manufacturing canrpaign, ased 
on last year’s experience and giving consideration to every sible 
reduction in costs it will not be possible for the industry to function 
without an increase in present duty of four-tenths cent per pound. 
This applies without qualifications to the Holly Sugar Corporation, pro- 
ducing over 1,000, bags per year, and I believe our situation is 
rather better than the average. 

A. E. CARLTON, 
President Holly Sugar Corporation. 


Montrose, COLO., May 1, 1922. 
Senator FRANK R. GOODING, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 


Th® Montrose County Beet Growers’ Association asks Congress to 
place a 2-cent duty on Cuban sugar, to insure the American grower an 
opportunity to operate. The sugar companies have suffered heavy 
losses. e are operating under contract based on price of sugar. 
Labor is high also. We must begin repayment $7,000,000 to Govern- 
ment this year, 

Jon BERTORELLO, Secretary. 


i CoLorADO Sprinas, COLO., April 34, 1922. 
Senator FRANK R. GOODING, S r 


Senate Building, Washington, D. O.: 

The 5 tariff saved the day in so far as the Garden City Co. 
is concerned. nder the Underwood tariff operations would have been 
suspended before this. While we have operated at a loss, we are still 
running in the confident belief that the Congress of the United States 
will provide a tariff 3 to preserve this very important industry. 
Already the low price which we are compelled to pay for beets in order 
to continue operating at all has seriously affected our acreage. In the 
final analysis the price which we pay to the farmer will control the 
amount of sugar which we can produce. 

Jon Stewart, 
Manager the Garden City Co. 
Rocky Forp, COLO., April 30, 1922. 
Hon. FRANK R. GOODING, - 
Chairman, Tariff Group Senators 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

There is no question in our minds that the emergency tarif was 
beneficial to us as well as the factories, although it not large 
enough to enable beet growers to grow beets at a profit or the factories 
to operate in a progressive manner, All contracts signed with the fac- 
tories this year were with the expectation that a $2 tariff would be 
enacted against Cuba and that this Congress would give agriculture 
protection against foreign standards. 

ARKANSAS VALLEY Beet Growers’ ASSOCIATION, 
Georcr C. Bevars, President. 


. — 


GRAND JUNCTION, COLO., May 2, 1922. 
Senator FRANK R. GOODING 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. 0.: 
It is yery apparent that the production of sugar beets in this com- 
munity wlll cease if the price to be paid to producers is lowered. It is 
difficult to secure production, eyen under the price paid during the last 


two years. The beet industry has been an important item in this 
locality, and, in our opinion, can not withstand any decrease in price to 
the producer. Unless the industry is protected by substantial tarif 
we feel that a severe loss will result to this locality. 
SILMON L. SMITA, 
President of Grand Junction Lions Club. 


GRAND JUNCTION, COLO., May 2, 1922. 
Senator FRANK R. GOODING 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C:: 

Sugar beets during the past have proven to be one of our best cash 
crops, but as they are d for according to the price received for 
sugar and on account of the uncertainty of the tariff the sugar-beet 
acreage is diminishing, and unless a substantial tariff is piacon on 
sugar this great indus of our community will soon be destroyed. 
We think such a tariff necessary if the sugar-beet business is to 
continue, for the farmer is the main beneficiary and should be pro- 
tected at the present time. : 


D. T. Stone, 
President United States Bank & Trust Co. 


Rocky Fond, COLO., May 1, 1922. 
Hon. Frank R. GOODING, 


„ 
Chairman Tariff Group Senators, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


It is our opinion that the emergency tariff now in effect has stabilized 
the sugar market to such an extent that it has enabled beet-sugar fac- 
tories to pay farmers for beets delivered at a greater price than would 
have been possible without the additional protection, but protection is 
still insufficient to make the sugar-beet crop under present conditions a 
profitable one. However, with the expectation of increased protection 
a large area of sugar beets has been contracted, the basis of payment 
for same being in accordance with the net return to the factories for 
sugar sold; therefore we respectfully urge that a $2 tarif be enacted_ 
against Cuba in order to enable the beet-sugar industry, which is essen- 
tially an agricultural one and of great benefit in a systematic crop- 
rotation scheme, to reestablish itself on a profitable basis. 

OTERO COUNTY FARMS BUREAU, 
C. J. Cover, President, 
H. P. BADGER, Secretary. 
Dan W. Jones, 
H. L. WADLEIGH, 
F. J. KASPAR, 
WILL MORRISON, 
P BLINN, 
Executive Committee. 


j DENVER, COLO., May 1, 1922. 
Senator FRANK R. GOODING 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D: Os 


Our losses on carry-over sugar, 1921, were large, but had it not been 
for emergency tariff these losses would have been increased to a point 


of ruination of this company, as it is account of necessity of paying 


low price to farmers for beets we can not get sufficient acreage con- 
tracted to warrant operating this * and are disposing of such beets 
as we get to neighboring plants. e are continuing in business in the 
conviction that the Congress of the United States will not permit this« 
eondition to continue and will grant us a 2-cent tariff against Cuba, 
which we figure would permit us to again operate. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SUGAR Co, 


GRaxD JUNCTION, COLO., May 2, 1922. . 
Senator FRANK R. GOODING, 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.; 


As farmers, raising sugar beets in this section, we feel that we are en- 
titled al ett against Cuban sugar competition, because we raised 
beets during the war when labor was scarce and expensive in order to 
help our country by producing foodstuffs. Benefits of tariff on foreigu 
sugar go mainly to farmer, and we can not continue in beet-growing 
business unless we are adequately protected. 

Loma BEST Growers’ ASSOCIATION, 
H. M. Lone, President. 


GRAND JUNCTION, COLO., May 2, 1922. 
Senator Fnaxk R. GOODING, 


0 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 


Beet growers anxiously awaiting assurance protective tariff against 
Cuban sugar. Our principal cash crop is that of sugar-beet growing, 
which surely will be discontinued unless protective action is taken. 
The industry is of benefit to the entire community, as our growers 
share in the profits. 8 

GRAND JUNCTION CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
W. M. Woop, Secretary. 


GRAND JUNCTION, COLO., May 2, 1922. 
Senator Fraxk R. GOODING, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D: C. 

The raising of sugar beets is our main cash crop in this territory, 
and unless beet sugar has protection against Cuban sugar we will have 
to discontinue raising beets, because the sugar companies pay us on 
basis of what they receive for sugar. The present price of sugar beets 
is low, and the uncertainty of a tariff has caused many of our members 
to either leave the territory or resort to other crops. 

APPLETON Beet GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
C, E. BLuMENSHINE, President. 
DELTA, COLO., May 2, 1922. 
Hon. Feaxkx R. GOODING, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C.“ 


Earnestly request your support 2-cent tariff Cuban sugar. Absolutely 
8 western beet growers receive protection; otherwise industry 
oomed, 
DELTA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


GRAND Junction, Colo, May 2, 1922. 
Senator Fraxx R. GOODING 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. G.? 
Sugar beets is one of our main crops in this community, and 2 — 
cially on the Government high-line land known as the Grand Valley 
project, and as our farmers are paid by the factories on the basis of 
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amount received for sugar they are vitally interested; but on account 
of the uncertainty of the tari acreage here is diminishing, and 
if the price is reduced to any extent the farmers will be forced to 
abandon this great industry, which, we believe, should be protected 
with a substantial tariff on Cuban sugar. 


Wu. WEISER, 
President Grand Valley National Bank, 


Denver, COLO., May 1, 1922. 
Senator FRANK R. GOODING, 


Senate Office, Washington, D. 0.: 

We sustained large losses last year. Without emergency tariff we 
could not continue to operate; veo on Congress for tection, we 
are contracting for coming year on sliding scale. The life of the west- 
ern beet-sugar industry will depend, however, upon the passage of a 
tarif which wili enable it to compete with Cuban product, produced 
with cheap labor. A 2-cent tariff would save and encourage the indus- 
try, and would not be noticed by any family. If such a tariff is not 
established the whole United States will feel the destruction of our 
domestic beet-sugar industry, and when this is accomplished will pay 
for being dependent on foreign supplies, as happened 1920. 

SANTA ANNA Sudan Co. 


GRAND TUNCTION, COLO., May 2, 1922. 
Senator FRANK R. GOODING, 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

Reduction in price of beets to growers made necessary by competi- 
tion of Cuban with beet sugar has caused many beet growers to 
abandon the business, and unless a 2-cent tarif on Cuban sugar is 
established people in this section of country are go to nally 
discontinue raising beets, and the sugar industry will be destroyed. 
Farmers under Government project in this country depend on beets 
as only sure fixed income, and lack of production will force many to 
abandon holdings under Government project. 

FRED G. HOLMES, 
Manager Grand Junction Plant Holly Sugar Corporation, 
5 MONTROSE, COLO., May 2, 1922. 
Senator Frank R. GOODING, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

The stockmen are just recovering from the slump in live-stock mar- 

ket, and, without the cattlemen and the sheepmen, every industry is 


affected. We, therefore, urge suficient tariff on wool to protect us 
from cheap foreign wool. e ask of Congress consideration of our 
people first, 


Western SLOPÐ WOOL Growers’ ASSOCIATION, 
A. M. MCANALLY, President. 


Owosso, MICH., May 1, 1922. 
Hon. FRANK R. GOODING, 
Chairman Tariff Group, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We earnestly urge your holding out for a $2 tariff against Cuban 
sugar, this being essential to the welfare of our growers and to the con- 
tinuance of the beet-sugar industry, especially where located in the 
Midwestern States. We do not see why eastern cane interests, after 
investing in Cuban plants for profits when, during the war, they 
loomed large, should now wish to protest their investments in a for- 
eign land to the detriment and possible destruction of a long-established 
home industry and to the great injury of the American farmer. We 
stand firmly for the protection of American industry so closely con- 
nected with the prosperity of our farmers, and we ask for protection 
of at least that afforded by the emergency tariff, if not an increase in 
said protection to $2 against Cuban sugar. cD. Rau 

„ BELL, 


Vice President and General Manager Owosso Sugar Co. 
CROSWELL, MICH. „ May 1, 1922. 
Hon. Fuaxk R. Gooprne, 
Chairman Tariff Group, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Tariff on world's sugar does not interest us in beet-sugar belt. It is 
Cuba that is raising devil with beet factories. Protective tariff! 2 
cents sugar will not make sugar cost American citizens more than it 
would after beet sugar is driven out of country, and 2 cents tariff will 
saye this great industry to beet-sugar States. Cuba can supply the 
world, and why give them advantage over countries that do not supply 
any great amount, This board in favor of 2 cents tariff. 

D. E. HUBBELL, 
President Board of Commerce. 
CROSWELL, MICH., May 1, 1922. 
Hon. FRANK R. GOODING, 
Chairman Turiff Group, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Have heard of disloyal husbands being reminded of marriage vows. 
New York bankers and Cuban planters are trying to persuade us to 
disregard loyalty to home agricultural industries and put us out of 
business. Unless they are interested in putting us on our back, why 
should they worry about Cuba, with a 20 per cent advantage over the 
world. Emergency tariff a send, but not strong enough on sugar. 
We need 2 cents against Cu to live. All lost past two years, and 
many beet factories out of business. We are looking to you to see 
platform pledges are carried out and we are 9 to HAT on earth, 

8 ARVEY, 
Manager Croswell Sugar Co. 
MENOMINEE, MICH., May 1, 1922. 
Hon. F. R. GOODING 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

The beet-sugar companies of Michigan and Wisconsin have suffered 
such severe reverses in the past two years that 90 per cent of them 
would to-day be in bankruptcy had not the confidence of their bankers 
been restored by the passage of the emergency tariff bill to maintain 
the domestic beet-sugar industry and prevent a repetition of the rob- 
* 7 of the American consumer by the manufacturers of foreign sugar. 
A duty of 2 cents per pound should be Fine upon Cuban sugar. 

ENOMINER River SUGAR Co., 
By G. W. McCorMics, Manager. 
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LANSING, MICH., May 2, 1922, 


FRANK R. GOODING, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
Tariff should be sufficient to protect home industries. Am informed 
that beet-sugar industry can not live on 1.6 cents against Cuba. Must 


have 2 cents. Am also informed all sugar companies have lost heavily 
the past two years, and many are on verge of bankruptcy, and that but 
aah — r Tof TAn eet ~ B 5 . have uae yon ties 
nformation re e, and res urge firm stan 
protect this important American r pue * 
ALEX J. GROESBECK, 
Governor of Michigan. 


LANSING, MICH., May 2, 1922. 
FRANK R. Goopinc 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 


Emergency tariff has helped. Continuance stre ened. I t 

to farm interests, 5 e N 
A. B. Cook, 

Master Michigan State Grange. 


Sactnaw, MICH., May 1, 1922. 


Senator FRANK R. GOODING. 
Chief Tariff Group, United States Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Merchants of Saginaw can not stand continued loss sustained by 
decrease in sugar-beet production in this section of Michigan. Beet 
growing one of Saginaw’s most important industries, and all mer- 
chants interested in the success of the grower. Industry needs 2 
cents against Cuba to live, and we need the industry. 

SAGINAW RETAIL MERCHANTS? BURBAU. 


LANSING, MICH., May 2, 1922. 
FRANK R. Gooptne 
Chairman Tariff Group, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Trust that you are paying no attention to the false propaganda the 
Havemeyer interests, New York bankers, and Cuban planters have 
issued, and that you will stand pat and give us 2 cents against Cuba 
on sugar. All beet-sugar manufacturers lost heavily the past two 
ears. Many are in nkruptcy, majority of others have bonded 
eavily. Beet-sugar interests can not survive on 1.6 preferential; 
have to have 2 cents. 

SAMUEL ODELL, 
Chairman Public Utilities Commission, 


Bay City, MICH., May 1, 1922. 


Hon. F. R. GOODING 

United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

The losses sustained by the bee 

during 1922 are appalling. P roai 90 per cent of all the companies 
will have to do more or less financing in order to meet their obliga- 
tions. Were it not for the emergency tariff this would have been prac- 
tically impossible. While the emergency tariff is a step in the right 
direction, the protection it affords absolutely inadequate, A tarit 
of 2 cents a pound against Cuba is the least amount under which the 
companies can afford pay the farmers a remnuerative price for beets, 
The eastern banks want a lower duty for Cuba's benefit, so that Cuba 
can pay her debts. The seaboard refiners wanted to protect their in- 
vestments in he, to wipe out their only competitors in the beet- 
sugar industry. ba wants this for her own profits. None of these 


interests care for the American farmer or the American beet-sugar. 


industry. After the domestico» sugar producers shall have been wiped 
out by a lower tariff the price of sugar will advance, as we have already, 
seen what Cuba will do along these lines when they have the oppors 


tunity. 
zj Tue COLUMBIA Sucar Co. 


ALMA, MICE., May 1, 1922. 
Hon. Frank R. GOODING, 
Chairman Tariff Group, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. O. 

My Dran MR. Goopine: Strong competition is the life of trade and 
the foundation block which develops efficiency in all industries. The 
beet-sugar industry can not survive without a tariff of 2 cents per 
pound against Cuban sugar, and if you kill our home industry, com- 
petition 13 gone, and pray where will prices go? All beet-sugar com- 
nies, Havemeyer control, are asking for 2 cents 


ALMA BUGAR CO., 
JOTHAM ALLEN, Manager. 
SEBEWAING, MICH., May 1, 1922. 
Hon. Frank R. Gooptne, 
Chairman Tariff Group, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Have heard of disloyal husbands being reminded of their marriage 
vows. New York bankers and Cuban planters are trying to fool you 
and to induce you to destroy home agricultural industry, thereby put- 
ting us out of business and removing beet-sugar competition. We all 
have the picture before us of what ba did to us wheh they had it 
all their own way and the beet sugar of the United States was all 
sold. Unless Cuba and the 8 interests are interested in put- 
ting us on our backs, why should they worry about Cuba with a 20 
per cent advantage over the world? The emergency tariff is certain] 
a godsend, but not strong enough on sugar. e need 2 cents agains 


May 16, 


r industries of this country. 


1922. 
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Cuba to live. 
two years. 
will never be operated again by the same companies. 


we are allowed to stay on earth. In order to do this, it is necessary 
to pay a minimum of $6 per ton for sugar beets. With only $1.60, is 
impossible, We will appreciate fully anything you can do for us. 
EREWAING Sucar Co., 
W. M. SMITH, Manager. 


Cano, MICH., May 1, 1922. 


casa emt R Oran? Group, United States Senate 
a n 4 ‘ou n 5 
gaiii] 1 15 Washington, D. C.: 
ven to false and misleading propa- 
n ane bor re —_ 
f thi ou will give us 2 cents per pound duty against Cuba. e ne 
it to Ks ‘All “beet-sugar 1 are hind in the United 
States. Lost heavily during the past two years and many of them will 
not operate this year, some of them never again. Why should Cuba 
worry with 20 per cent preferential against the world unless the pur- 
se is to kill us off? e tarif has given wonderful results, 
ut is jow on sugar against Cuba. We hope yey will stand firm in the 
interest and protection of your own home industry and against Cuban 
producers and Havemeyer-controlled beet-angar companies. We appre- 
ciate your effort and hope for a square deal. 1 


T 
Manager Caro Suyar Co., Caro, Mich, 


I sincerely hope no attention is 
ganda of New York bankers and 


~~ gacinaw, MICH, May 1, 1922. 

Senator FRANK R GOODING 

: ri United States Senate Building, 

ee Washington, D. 0.: 

Beet-sugar ind important to this district of Michigan. Can not 

vee with Jess than cent protection against Cuban sugar. We 
consider this chance for an ip bed de industry to live a part of Re- 
publican campaign pledges and ooking to you to help carry to a suc- 
. Sacinaw BOARD or COMMERCE, 


Bay Cirr, MICH., May 1, 1922, 
Hon. Frank GOODING, 
irman Tariff Group, United States Senate, 
* ae Washington, D. C.: 

If it were not for the emergency tarif the manufacturers of beet 
sugar would be out of business and the agricultural interests seriously 
embarrassed. One sixty against Cuba is not enough to keep us alive; 
all lost money pn two years; many will not operate this year. Some 
of them are in hands of receivers. G. O. P. have to disregard New York 
bankers and Cuban producers as against the whole agricultural inter- 
ests. The former bas squandered a decent dividend in false and mis- 
leading 8 you must be familiar with. We need your assistance 
to stay in business, and are looking to you and depending on you, and 
will appreciate your best efforts. e have not yet lost our faith in the 
Republican Party platform pledges. 

EUGENE FIrrecp 


Manager Michigan Sugar Co., Bay City Plant. 


Sacinaw, MICH., May 1, 1922. 
Hon. FRANK R. GOODING, 


Chairman Tariff Group, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. O. 
Beet- r industry should have not less than 2 cents against Cuba to 
survive; it is necessary to bave this duty in order to be in a position 
to contract with the grower for a minimum of $6 per ton for beets and 
a guaranty that beet prices follow advance in sugar. The loss sus- 
tained by the beet-sugar industry during the past two years is astonish- 
ing. Some of them will probably never do business again. The emer- 
rencr tarif has helped us wonderfully and allowed some of us to stay 
n the game. The eastern banks are seemingly undertaking to_protect 
their investment and Cuba to pay her debts at our expense. one of 
these interests give a whit for the American farmer or beet-sugar in- 
terests. We all know what Cuba did to us during the war when she 
had the opportunity, and if we did not have beet sugar the people of the 
United States would be paying at least twice as mnch for their sugar 
to-day. Your efforts in our alf will be appreciated. 
Gro, B. MORLEY, 
Vice President Michigan Sugar Co. 


Sacinaw, MICH., May 1, 1922. 


Hon. FRANK R. GOODING, 
Chairman Senate Tariff Group, Washington, D. C.: 


We firmly believe that beet-sugar industry can not surviye with less 
than 2 cents against Cuba. Except for the emergency tariff the beet- 
sugar industry would have been eliminated and all agricultural indus- 
tries seriously crippied. All growers must receive minimum price of 
$6 per ton to insure reasonable profits. and less than 2 cents against 
Cuba will not permit this. We strongly urge that you stand firm and 
protect home industry as against Cuban producers and Havemeyer 
controlled beet sugar. 


Sacinaw MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


ALMA, MICH., May 1, 1922, 
Hon. FRANK R. GOODING, 
Chairman Tariff Group, United States Senate, < 
Washington, D. C. 


Two beet-sugar factories in this community on which farmers depend 
have lost money past two years. Farmers can not produce beets 
for less than $6 per ton, Industry must be protected or quit. Two 
cents is fair differential and will permit industry to proceed, other- 
wise it must quit. Home industry should he protected against Cuban 
sugar by adequate tariff. Please make tariff adequate to allow Ameri- 
can farmers and manufacturers to live. 

H. S. BABCOCK, 
President Chamber of Commerce. 


All beet-sugar companies lost heavily during the past 
Many of them are out of business, and some of the plants 
We are looki 

to you to see that party platform pledges are carried out and tha 


Senator Frank R. GOODIN 


MeENOMINER, MICAH, May 1, 1022. 
Senator Frank R. GOODIN 


G, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.. 

Representing nearly 1,200 farmers of Menominee County who grow 
sugar beets, we urgently request your assistance in securing an import 
duty of 2 cents a pound on s r from Cuba, If the farmers are to get 
a price for their beets that will give them a living profit, we must have 
this protection. 

MzNOMINER County Farm BUREAU, 


Derrorr, MICH., April 29, 1922. 


8 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 


The sugar schedule of the emergency tariff bill served the purpose 
for which it was enacted, namely, to tide over an emergency and 
check the 12 7 In the price of sugar, thereby preventing the absolute 
destruction of the domestie sugar industry during the period of recon- 
struction. The rates named in that bill are not sufficient to encourage 
the development of the beet- industry against the competition, 
especially of Cuba, so that continental United States shall be certain 
of producing a war ration of ba for this country. The experience 
of the United States during the last war, and especially in 1920, dem- 
onstrates the HAVEA of producing in continental United States 
at least a war ration of sugar, not only because such production is 
sound economic poney but also because such a production of domestie 
napar is essential as a means of national defense. We should have a 
duty of 2 cents a pound on 96° Cuban sugar entering the United States. 

F. R. HATHAWAY 
Scorctary-Treasurer Baatern Beet Sugar 
Manufacturers’ Association. 
3 DeTRorT, Mici., April 29, 1922. 
Senator Frank R. GOODING, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. 0.: 

Emergency tariff bill has been important factor in saving bee 
industries during recent adverse conditions. Think it absolutely 
sary that a 2-cent tariff as against Cuba be maintained. 

Suurwin A. HILG. 


t-sugar 
neces- 


Derroir, MICH. 
Hon. Frank R. Goopina, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

vitally interested in welfare of beet-sugar industry, I strongly 
urge that you oppose any effort to- remove the protection afforded 
domestic sugar contained in the emergency tariff. This protection is 
absolutely necessary for the development of an important domestic 
industry. We can not afford to be at the mercy of foreign producers, 
who would not hesitate to boost the price if without domestic com- 
petition. Sugar beets are invaluable crop in rotation, resulting in in- 
creased yield of other crops. We have had one experience in war time 
on foreign countries for basic products. 


again. 
James E. LARROWR. 


Being 


of dependi 


0 1 We can not 
afford to do it 


HOLLAND, MICH., May 1, 1922. 


Senator Frank R. GOODING, 


Washington, D. C.: 

Beet-sugar industry, including our company, is far from a prosperous 
condition. We sustained every manufacturing losses past two years. 
The emergency tariff saved our lives, but we are still very sick. To 
continue to live we must have 2 cents against Cuba. Help, please. 

C, M. MCLEAN, 
Secretary Hotland-St. Louis Sugar &. 
Bay Crry, MICH., May 2, 1922. 
Hon. FRANK R. GOODING, 
Chairman Tariff Group, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. O.: 


Bay City has three sugar factories. We are looking to you to see that 
pledges and understandings in regard to tariff are carried out. Do not 
give us less than 2 cents on Cuban sugar. All poa wishes. 

AY CITY ARD OF COMMERCE, 


LANSING, MICH., May 2, 1922. 
Frank R. GOODING, 
Chairman Tariff Group, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

If it were not for the emergency tarif, the manufacturers of beet 
sugar would be out of business and all agricultural interests seriously 
embarrassed. One and six-tenths cents against Cuba is not enough to 
keep us aliye, All lost money past two years and many will not oper- 
ate this year. The G. O. P. has its choice between New York bankers 
and Cuban preducers and home agricultural interests. Stand pat for 
2 cents against Cuba. We have not yet lost our faith in Republican 
Party pledges. 

CHAnlus J. DRLAND, 
Secretary of State. 


LANSING, Micu., May 3, 1928, 
Frank R. Goopr . x 


NG 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 
Michigan State Farm Bureau urges you to stand for 2-cent duty on 
Cuban sugar. Of vital concern to beet growers, 
C. L. Bropy, Secretary. 


=e Forr Wort, TEX., May 1, 1922, 
Senator F. R. GOODING, d = 
Washington, D. O. 


As stated in our brief filed with the Senate tariff bloc, the emergency 
tariff act has added $8 per ton to the value of cotton seed and $18 per 
ton to the value of peanuts. It has saved the southern producers of 
vegetable oils from ruin. Our organization represents 105 independent 
crude cottonseed oll mills and speaks the sentiment of the independent 
crushers of the South, 


W. A. BENNETT, 
President Teras Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, 
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WEATHERFORD, TEX., May 2, 1922. 
Senator F. R. Gooprna, ' 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Without question emergency tariff saved panut industry, and the in- 
dustry must be protected by permanent tarif. After the war, and prac- 
tically under free trade, imported peanuts and oil forced the shelled- 
peanut market down between 3 and 4 cents and the peanut-oil market 
to between 4 and 5 cents. Since the passage of the emergency tariff 
and after imported stocks were exhausted shelled peanuts advanced to 6 
cents per pound and peanut oil to 10 cents per pound. The emergency 
tarif has actually doubled the value of peanuts to the producer. The 
time actually existed before the emergency tariff when the farmer could 
not sell peanuts at more than 50 to 55 cents per bushel, and to-day the 
sanre stock is bringing from $1 to imei <2 bushel. 

EATHERFORD PEANUT MILLS. 
— 


WEATHERFORD, TEx., May 2, 1922. 
Hon. F. R. Gooprne, 
Senate Finance Committee, Washington, D. O.. 

Referring to statements of Members of Congress that the emergency 
tariff act has had no beneficial effect on the productive industries of the 
1 1 “ent to say that this is not true so far as the peanut industry 

concerned. 

Under the Underwood tariff bill our industry found it impossible, on 
account of foreign competition, to do any business on the Pacific coast, 
but after the persegy of the emergency tariff act and when Chinese and 
Japanese stocks in this country were exhausted a market for the Texas 
peanuts was created, and 5,000,000 pounds of shelled peanuts have 
already been sold from Texas to points along the Pacific coast. 

Under the Underwood tariff the price of shelled peanuts dropped to 
31 cents per pound, and after the passage of the emergency act it in- 
creased to 64 cents; the price of peanut oil advanced from 33 cents 
under the Underwood bill to 11 cents under the emergency act; and 
the price of farmers’ peanuts, which had fallen te 60 cents per bushel 
under the Underwood Act, increased to 90 cents per bushel following the 
emergency act. 

J. R. FLEMING, 
Secretary Southwestern Peanut Shellers’ Association. 
LAYTON, UTAH, May 3, 1922. 
Senator FRANK R. GOODING, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Our beet acreage only 50 per cent of last year. Unless duty on sugar 
is increased so we can pay farmers more for beets, thus increasing our 
acreage, it will be useless to tr to operate our plant in the future, 
The emergency tarif was certainly beneficial, and any increase will 
materially help out. 

LAYTON SUGAR Co. 


Proyo, UTAR, May 1, 1922. 
Senator Frank R. GOODING, 
Chairman Tariff Group of Senators, Washington, D. 0.: 

Owing to tariff uncertainty, Utah and Idaho sugar companies’ maxi- 
mum guaranty on this i= beet contracts only $5 per ton. Result 
about two-thirds normal beet acreage contracted. Short tonnage will 
necessarily raise the year’s cost above last year level. Companies op- 
erated last year on normal tonnage, but manufacturing costs were and 
still are above market sugar prices. Present beet contract prices dis- 
couraging to growers, but we realize manufacturers can do no better 
without additional tariff 5 Failure of the sugar-beet industry 
in this section United States would work irreparable damage to the 


farmer, Nothing short of 2 cents on Cuba's can save us. 
UTAH COUNTY Farm BUREAU, 
e By L. L. BUNNELL, President. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, April 30, 1922. 
Hon. Frank R. Gooprne, 
Chairmen Tarif Group Senators, Washington, D. 0.: 

As operating receiver for this sugar company I am convinced that 
a 2-cent tariff on sugar as against Cuba is absolutely necessary for the 
continued operation of this plant. 

JAMES J. BURKE, 
Receiver Interstate Sugar Co, 
SALT LAKE City, UTAH, May 2, 1922. 
Senator Frank R. Gooprna, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Beet-sugar production last year less than 800,000 tons over 1914, 
while Cuba's increase amounts to 1,500,000 tons. Tariff rates of 
United Kingdom and France being three to five times higher than ours, 
it naturally follows that Cuba secks this market for her sugar, where 
tax is lowest and money best, 

UTAH-IÐAHO Sugan Co. 


BALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, May 2, 1922, 
Senator FrANK R. GOODING. 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

Our contract with farmers anticipates division of returns above 
guaranteed price of $5 per ton in Utah and $5.50 in Idaho. In at- 
tempting to secure sufficient acreage to warrant operating our fac- 
tories the coming year we were obliged to hold out hope to our farmers 
that Congress would give industry adequate protection by the estab- 
lishment of 2-cent duty against Cuba; hence in advocating increase 
above emergency rate we feel that we are representing the interests of 
the farmers as well as cur own. 

Uran-Ipano SUGAR Co. 
Sarr Lake Crry, UTAH, May 2, 1922. 
Senator Frank R. GOODING, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

The increase in the tariff rate from 1 cent to 1.60 under the emer- 
ency tariff was not reflected in the 2 of sugar, as anticipated, due 
argely to an imminent carry over of 1,000,000 tons Cuban sugar, but 
in the final analysis without question was of great benefit to the indus- 
try, as it had the effect of encouraging our manufacturers and farmers 
to continue in business with a hope that adequate relief would come 
later. Had Congress failed to act in that emergency results, in our 
opinion, would have been disastrous, as fully 90 per cent of beet-sugar 
producers would have been unable to survive unless growers of beets 


could have been induced to lower their standard of living to the b: 
that prevailing in Cuba, which every American concedes: is unthinkable 
UTAH-IDAHO Suan Co. 


OcpEN, Uran, May 2, 1922. 
Senator FrANK H. GOODING, 1 
Chairman Tariff Group Senators, Washington, D. C.: 

Our company incorporated 1917 with $1,000,000 invested capital. 
After four years’ operation entire profits wiped out during year 1921, 
and over oe five years stockholders have never received one dollar 
on their investment. Due enormous losses last year we were forced 
to sell practically entire crop before enactment emergency tariff, and 
benefits to us negligible. Our 1922 operating costs compare favorably 
with large companies, and in some instances are improvement, and 
with Fordney emergency tariff earnings will not exceed 2} per cent on 
investment. By increasing tariff on Cuban su to 2 cents per pound 
and continued application of drastic and rigid economy it will then 
be possible for us to make fair OF socal on our investment. Without 
emergency tariff our factory would have been idle and we would have 
been confronted with bankruptcy last September, Under existing con- 
ditions many independent beet-sugar companies in serious financial dif- 
ficulties and are unable to offer beet contracts sufficiently attractive to 
pay farmers a price that will insure them a profit. Practically every 
ndependent beet-sugar company in hands of its bankers to-day or 
being operated by receivers, 

WYOMING SUGAR Co. 


— 


Sart Lake CITY, UTAH, May 1, 1922, 
Hon. F. R. GOODING, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 


Absolutely vital for the maintenance of the sugar industry in this 
country that the pending tariff bill provide a duty of at least 2 cents 
as against importation of Cuban sugar. This duty absolutely essential 
as regards the beet-sugar industry in order to make 1 payments 
to growers of beets, as well as make the crop profitable to them from 
the standpoint of the manufacturer, and under existing prices for 
sugar it is impossible to operate with a profit. Under a lesser measure 
of protection it is doubtful, even with a 2-cent duty, whether the 
sugar industry in this country may be able to survive. 

GUNNISON VALLEY Sudan Co. 


Sarr Laxe Crry, Uran, May 2, 1922, 
Senator Frank R. GOODING, 5 2 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

Full representation of beet-sugar interests appeared before the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee December 20 and 21 last and submitted facts 
and figures respecting all phases of the industry and showing absolute 
necessity of not less than 2 cents tariff duty against Cuba. Difficulty 
in securing sufficient beet acreage to operate factories the coming 
season, due to present and prospective price of sugar, demonstrates 
beyond question the futility of trying to continue the beet-sugar in- 
dustry unless adequate protection is provided by Congress. 

Uran-Ipano Suan Co. 


8 Provo, Uran, May 1, 1922, 
Frank R. GOODING, 


Chairman Tariff Group of Senators, Washington, D. 0.: 


Operating last year under emergency tariff rates with unusually high 
sugar content in beets our average sugar sales to date show a loss. Con- 
sequently we lowered our guarantee this year on beet contracts to $5 

er ton. Beet acreage fell off one-third as a result. Beet shortage will 

reflected necessarily in higher manufacturing costs. Both manu- 
facturer and beet raiser are trying to keep sugar beet industry alive 
pending enactment of permanent tariff. Operations for 1920 and 1921 
show conclusive industry can not continue under present uncertainty. 
This year’s beet contract is written on profit-sharing basis, but unleas 
2-cent tariff on Cuba’s is enacted there will be an additional deficit 
for sugar companies to assume. Our surplus has already disappeared 
and our capital is seriously impaired, ugar beet industry can not 
readjust itself to present industrial conditions short of 2-cent tariff on 
Cuba's. Utah County Farm Bureau wiring you direct. 

SPRINGVILLE MAPLETON SUGAR Co. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., May 1, 1922. 
Hon. Fraxk R. Goobpixa, 
Washington, D. C.: 

No sugar beet factory in Wisconsin would have continued to operate 
without the emergency tariff. Contracts with farmers for raising surar 
beets made sliding scale, based on price of sugar, Must have 2-cent 
protection against Cuba to bring reasonable returns to farmers and to 
permit factories to continue operating. 

CHIpPewa Sucar Rerinine Co. 


Oconto, Wis., May 1, 1922, 


Senator F. R. Gooprne, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Am one of the largest growers of sugar beets in Oconto County and 
can speak for a large number of farmers in this section who are Inter- 
ested in the beet-sugar industry. We know that the existing tariff was 
an important factor in helping to save the beet sugar companies in this 
district from disaster. The farmers of this county want this industry 
to prosper, so we can have an open and steady cash market for our 
sugar-beet crop. We hope you will place at least a 2-cent duty on 
Cuban sugar. 

O. B. Groran. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., May 1, 1922, 


Hon. Frank R. GOODING 
Washington, D. C.? 

Referring to telegraphic inquiry, had it not been for extension of 
emergency tariff on sugar no attempt would have beea made to operate 
our Laer ph factories this year Permanent tariff must have 2 cents 
against Cuba to protect sugar-beet growers and producers. 

Unirep frares Sucar Co, 
Green Bay, WIS., Af: i, 923. 
Senator F. R. Gooprne, a 
Chairman Tariff Group Senators, Washington, D. O.: 

The emergency tarif has helped the beet-sugar manufacturers to a 
considerable extent, but at that it is not large enough, and at least 2 
cents is absolutely necessary as against Cuba. Please note that two 


tariff against Cuban raw sugar so that a higher price is absolutely 


| backed by ample teet acreage, but there is not sufficient beets planted 


1922. 


beet-sugar companies in Wisconsin still owe farmer growers account 
beets grown in 1921. All sugar companies hesitate to a 
in 1922 because for two years sugar has been sold below of pro- 
duction, and every beet-sugar company shows terrific losses in recent 
inventories, Unless at least 2 cents protection is provided N 
Cuba the American — . 85 industry is doomed and then the old high 
sugar prices will prevail. è 
GREEN BAY SUGAR Co. 

WICHITA, Kans., Maroh 25, 1922. 

Senator GOODING, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Understanding that the Senate Finance Committee, in considering the 
tariff bill, contemplates recommending admitting coconut eil and cot- 
tonseed oil and copra and soya besos free and placing only a 1-cent 
per pound duty on soya-bean oil and only one-half cent on peanut oil, 
we wish to enter protest, and ask that in the interest of the great 
dairy business of the United States a 4-cent duty be placed on oils men- 
tioned above and 2 cents on copra and soya beans. 

WICHITA CREAMERY, 
Member of Kansas Creamery Association. 


Ganpzen City, KAns., May 2, 1922. 
Senator FRraxk R. GOODING, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 

The Garden City Co. has been operating a 1,000-ton mill here since 
1906 and has been contracting with the local growers for from 8,000 to 
10,000 acres of beets each year during the period until last year. Last 
year the acreage was reduced to 5,500 acres and this year to 4,500 
acres. This reduction is caused solely from the fact that the company 
has been compelled to reduce the price of beets to a price commensurate 
with what it receives for sugar. Last year they lost approximately 
50 cents on each bag of s r they manufactured. Notwithstanding 
this fact, they are paying this year the same price for beets that they 
did. last year, hoping that the tariff this year would be increased at 
least four-tenths cent per pound over present duty. Local farmers 
can not raise beets at a lesscr price than they are now receiving, and it 
is self-evident that the factory can not continue operatione long at 
losses sustained as above enumerated. We consider t question to be 
a most vital one for the interests of our community. 

Tun GARDEN CITY CHAMRER OF COMMERCE, 
By Cuas. I. Zink Lx, President. 


Ricsy, IDAHO, May 2, Dez. 
Ion. Fraxk R. GOODING. 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

There are 5,000 sugar-beet growers in Idaho dependent upon an in- 
creased tariff of 2 cents against Cuban sugars and 23 cents against 
other foreign sugars. Our farmers must have this protection before 
they will resume the growing of sugar beets. We can not continue 
to grow be:ts at a loss as we did in 1921 and have planted our land 
to other crops. Please support the bigher tariff. as we need the beet 
crop on our farms in this section. 

JEFFERSON County FARM Burky, 
MeLyine LUKE, Agent. 


Riaux, IDAHO, April 29, Dag. 
Fraxk R. Gooptnxe, 


Chairman Tariff Group Senators, Washington, D. 0.: 
Sales on last year's output of sugar has netted this company $4.42 
per bag up to date. This sugar cost $5.77 to manufacture. Added to 
the enormous losses of 1920, this loss of 81.35 per bag has forced us 
out of business. Due to the uncertain and demoralized condition of 
the beet-sugar industry, this company was unable to finance another 
campaign and will not operate this year. Unless there is a higher 


assured for refined anulated, this company can not resume next 
yer. This eee 2.400 farmer stockholders who show they 
can not grow beets at present prices for refined granulated sugar. 


Answer. 
Beret Growers Sudan Co. 


RIGBY, IDARO. 
FraAxK R. GOODING, 
Chairman Tariff Group of Senators, Washington, D. C.: 
On account of low priced beet sugar and demoralized condition of the 
sugar-beet industry it is impossible for Idaho farmers to grow sugar 
beets at a profit, Upper Snake River Valley has five beet-sugar factories 


to date to rate ove factory to capacity. 

Under present conditions the sugar-beet industry in Idaho is doomed 
and our. sugar factories can only be reopened by protection from Con- 
gress, which we strongly recommend. Answer. 

JEFFERSON COUNTY FARM BUREAU. 


Barr LAKE Crx, UTAR, April 29, 1922, 
Senator FRANK R. GOODING 


United States Senate, Washington, D. ©.: 
‘Telegram. sequesting information regarding facts on emergency tariff 
rates received. Will telegraph you Monday our opinion, and will also 
endeavor to get farm bureau to do likewise. s 
‘ Uran-Ipano SUGAR Co. 


RIGBY, IDAHO. 
Hon. Frank R. GOODING 

> ‘United States Renale, Washington, D. C.: 

This company with 2,400 farmers, who are stockholders, can not 
operate without a duty of at least 2 cents against Cuba and 24 cents as 
against all other foreign sugars. On account of present demoralized 
sugar market and uncertainty of reasonable tariff protection our com- 
pany is unable to operate this year. 

Breer Growers REGAR CO.. 


By A. G. Goopwin, Vice President. 


Spexcer, IDAHO, April 30, 1922. 
Senator Frank R Goopine 


Senate Office Building, "Washington, D. 0.: 
Note Sennte resolution directing Taviff Commission to submit findings 
and investigations ax to operation und results of 3 tariff. 
I consider this the best and most beneficial piece of tariff legislation 
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from the point of immediate effectiveness that was ever passed by 
Congress: It has saved the wool and sheep growing indus abso- 
lutely ; it has stimulated and encouraged the cattle and meat interests; 
it has saved the lemon producers of California, as I learned dur- 
ing my visit there this winter; and has also encouraged and materially 
ee roducers of 5 poten the Imperial ener ee eo 
y alley, Ariz. my ju ent, a la centage of western 
banks and cattle loan 8 been 8 su ved from closing 
their doors by this legislation. 
F. J. HAN ARTE. 


MARION, Onio, April 30, 1922, 
Senator FrANK R. Goonrna, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Answering Senator Harrison’s resolution, without emergency tariff 
sugar would be 80 cents less per hundred pounds at present prices. 
Farmers reluctant to grow sugar In competition with other crops with- 
out emergency tariff; im ble for them; it saved the industry a 
national disgrace, economical and political, to buy farm products 
we can grow on our own land, 

C. H. ALLEN. 


TOGEDO, OHIO, April 29, 1922. 
Hon. Frank R. GOODING, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 
Rates named in emergency tariff bill will not develop the beet-su 
industry in the United States with Cuban competitine: We should 
have a 2 per hundred duty on 96° sugar entering United States 


from Cu 
F. L. Cannon, Manager Toledo Sugar Co, 


ELYRIA, OHIO, M 2 
Senator GOODING Q 8 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 
. Adequate protection to dairy industry with full tariffs, with 
to soap makers on vegetable oils, essential. Emergency rate 3 te 
keeping back the flood of foreign butter. We ask your support of present 


tarif protecting dairy ghee A 
Tue OHIO FARMERS” COOPERATIVE MILK Co., 
By H, W. INGERSOLL, Vice President. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, O A $ 
Hon. F. R. GOODING i APNEA, 


Senator, Washington: 


Fifty-three of the fifty-five Oklahoma oil millers feel that emergen 
tariff helped the industry and added at least $8 per ton to water ot 
farmers cotton and over twice that amonnt on peanuts. We ur- 
gently request that tariff be continued on vegetable oils and oil-bearing 


substances, 
OKLAHOMA COTTON SEND CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


OS WEL 8 * 
Hon. F. R. GOODING, ee 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 


Understand emergency tariff being attacked in Senate. When emer- 
gency bill was enacted warehouses here were overflowing with alfalfa 
hay, other farm products, wool pelts, and hides. Importations of wool 
from Australia and South America were being laid down in Boston at 
that time at 9 cents for crossbreds and 15 to 20 cents for best light 
shrinking long-staple fine wools. Freight and commission charges from 
the West to Bosten were 6 cents per pound, leaving Northwestern grow- 
ers 3 cents for their crossbred wools and Western and Southwestern 
growers 9 to 14 cents for their fine wools, There being no sale for live- 
stock hides, pelts, and wool, farm products went begging, resulting in 
destroyed confidence and business stagnation. Surplus cheap foreign 
wools and curtailment of credits forced 1920 and 1921 wool clips on 
market at destructive prices. Emergency tariff discouraged im ation 
and surplus stocks of chea Pora wools have been consum Sheep 
and wool are now bringi lorma prices, considering production cost: 
with restored confidence in all lines of industry. if permanent ta 
measure passes Senate with truly protective duties on wool, agricultural, 
mineral, and panet products, with equal protection for the industries 
of the Bast, including American yaluation, increased activities in our 
factories and in the fields will be immediate, idle labor will be employed, 
and complete confidence in Congress and in our country restored, 

PRAGER MILLER MILLER, 
President New Mexico Wool Growers’ Association, 


Reno, NEV., May 2, 1922, 


- FRANK R. GOODING, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 
Nevada growers credit prevailing weol prices to emergency tariff act, 
without which industry would have been ruined. 
VERNON Myra, 
Secretary Nevada Lire Stock Association, 


Hen 


SUFFOLK, VA., May 1. 1922. 
Senator F. R. Goomxa, 
Washington, D. C.: 

When emergency tariff law went into effect peanut and cottonseed 
oils were in limited quantities marketable at 43 cents per pound. 
Southern peannts with limited market $40 per ton. After emergency 
tariff law began to function prices of these commodities began to rise 
until to-day oils are selling for 11 cents per pound and southern pea- 
nuts $70 and $75 per ton, We resent with all eur power statement 
that the emergency tariff bill has not been of any benefit to the South. 

UNITED PEANUT ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
M. M. OSBORN, Secretary. 


Woopnrurr, N. J., May 1, 1922. 
Senator F. D. Goopt xa, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 


Request your eee of adequate protection for dairy industry 
Loner tariffs without rebate on vegetable oils. The emergency tariff 
€ 8 


Hersir T. Doubt N, Mickleton, N. J. 
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Groucester, N. J., May 1, 1922. 
Senator F. R. GOODING 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
(vee eon County farmers urge have vegetable oil emergency rate 
X JAMES WHITE 
President Gloucester County Board of Agriculture. 


— 


PHILADELPHIA, May 1, 1922. 
Senator Frank GOODING 


Member United States Senate, Washington: d 
Dairymen here urge full rates on butter and all vegetable oils in new 


R. W. BALDERSTON, 
Seoretary Philadelphia Interstate Dairy Council. 


Sy: PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 1, 1922. 
9 FRANK GOODING. 


ember United States Senate, Washington: 

Rebate on vegetable oils must be eliminated to insure protection 
American farmers, Emergency tarif demonstrated in principle keeping 
our butter and vegetable oils. 

F. P. WILLITS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 1, 1922. 
Senator Frank GoonING, Washington: 
ee 16,000 dairy farmers, insist that rebate on vegetable 
oils is extreme 8 dangerous and should be eliminated. 5 tariff 
clearly demonstrated in principle value in holding back fiood foreign 
butter and vegetable oils. 
INTERSTATE MILK PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
H. D. ALLEBACH, President. 


9 Bos rox, MASS., May 1, 1922. 
Senator Frank GOODING, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

Any cut in tariff rates on dairy products repote by Senate would be 
calamity. Emergency tariff rates great help, but not enough. We urge 
full tarif on vegetable oils without rebate. 

New ENGLAND MILK PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


CHICAGO, ILL., April 29, 1922. 
A. M. Loomis, 
Secretary National Dairy Union 
630 Louisiana Avenue NW. Washington, D. 0.: 

Prior tọ emergency tariff, the butter market in this country was in 
a demoralized condition during period of year when most of our best 
butter is made. It is mostly all placed in storage for purpose of carry- 
ing it over from time of plenty to time of scarcity. Everybody that 
had butter in storage prior to emergency tariff lost money on the same 
due to influx of butter from Denmark, Canada, Argentina, New Zealand 
and Australia. it was not alone the amount of butter that affected 
our market and caused demoralization, but the uncertainty as to how 
much butter would come in had its effect. If we did not haye tariff on 
butter at the present time in — jud 
5 cents a pound less than it will go in at the present time. 

G. L. McKay, 
Secretary American Association Creamery Butter Manufacturers. 


East Sr. LOUIS, ILL., May 1, 1922. 
Senator GOODING 


„ 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 

Dran Sin: The members of the Southern Illinois Milk Producers’ 
Association, through their office, urgently request adequate protection 
to dairy industry, with full tariffs without rebate to soap makers on 
vegetable oils. he 9 rate does assist in keeping back the 
flood of foreign butter and giving vegetable oiis a start upwards. You 
will remember that this tariff on oils was put on when they were at a 
low price int, and it almost immediately marked the beginning of 
the upward rise in vegetable oil prices. We urgently request that you 
give this matter special attention. 


Truly yours, N. E. Baum, Secretary. 


LINCOLN, NEBR., May 1, 1922. 


Emergency tarif on dairy products has been of tremendous value in 
reestablishing confidence in American dairy industry, and the prices 
have reacted very favorably for the dairy farmer. Psychologicai effect 
more important than actual amount. Also favor vegetable oil pro- 


tection, 
J. H. PRANSDEN, 
Dairy Editor Capper Farm Publications, 
* MONTPELIER, VT., April 30, 1922. 


Senator GOODING, 
Capitol, Washington, D. C.: 


Emergency tariff has been steadying influence on price of dairy 
products, ermont grange desirous of continuance of 8.1 Liv tes 
. TIN. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 1, 1922. 


Senator Frank R. GOODING, 
Washington, D. O.: 


Emergency tarif prevented Cuba from completely strangling beet 
sugar out of existence. Without this tariff, Cuba would have absorbed 
our entire market and killed beet 3 Beet-sugar industry, after 
taking lead reducing prices during war, is almost wiped out by Cuba, 
and our Government stood by and watched the process. stern 

ress leading campai of propaganda for Cuban interests to secure 

ow tariff, which would give Cuba our market. If Cuba is successful 

in reducing beet-sugar competition, prices will then quickly advance. 

We need 2-cent tarif against Cuba. Help our farmers in Minnesota 

and Iowa grow beets at reasonable return and assist industry to live. 
NORTHERN SUGAR CORPORATION MINNESOTA SUGAR Co., 
H. A. Gouptas, President. 


ent butter would go into storage 


Das i > 
8 fe. EA SEL, MINN., April 28, 1922. 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 
Emergency tarif measure great benefit to dairy industry. Stabiliza- 
tion of prices, Importation of butter now would be disastrous: 
J. R. Monier, 
Director National Dairy Union. 


WORLAND, WYO., May 2, 1922. 
Senator FRANK R. GOODING. 5 ZA 
Chairman Tariff Committee, Washington, D. C.: 

The Alfalfa Commercial Club, consisting of the business men of Wor- 
land, Washakie County, Wyo.. wherein the Wyoming Sugar Co.'s beet- 
sugar factory is located, recommend the passage of a tariff on Cuban 


| Taw sugars of not less than 2 cents per pound, and request you use 


45 5 best efforts to the securing of its final passage. The farmers in 
his section have been greatly benefited by the emergency tariff in the 
securing of a better price for their sugar ts during the past season's 
operations which they would not otherwise have received. The sugar 
industry, considered a very valuable asset to this section of Enns. 
can not continue to exist and pay to the farmers a price for their sugar 
beets which they are justly entitled to receive without at least a 2-cent 
tariff, and the ers must be paid more for their produck or they will 
discontinue the growing of beets, which will probably result in the 
destroying of the industry, which will result in at least two-thirds of 
the farms in this section remaining vacant. ‘ 
WORLAND ALFALFA CoMMERCIAL CLUB, 
W. O. Gray, President. 


WORLAND, WYO., May 2, 1922. 
Senator FRANK R. GOODING, 
Chairman Tariff Committee, Washington, D. O.: 
Representing the farmers in this section and bein 
sugar beets in the vicinity of the Wyoming Sugar Co. a beet-sugar fac- 
tory, we have been greatly benefited through the passage of the emer- 
gency tariff bill, which has resulted in the farmers receiving a better 
rice this year for sugar beets than they would have otherwise received. 
e earnestly request you use your best efforts in securing a tariff on 
Cuban raw sugar of not less than 2 cents per pound, which we deem 
absolutely necessary to enable the sugar company to pay the farmer 
more per ton for the beets, and also for the industry, which is of great 
value to us, to continue to operate. Farmers can not continue the 
growing of sugar beets at present prices, and must be paid more or dis- 
continue the growing of them, which would destroy ag 3 
L. CLARK, 
President Farm Bureau, Worland, Washakie County, Wyo. 


large producers of 


WOoRLAND, Wro., May 2, 1922. 
Senator FRANK R. GOODING 


Chairman Tariff Committee, Washington, D. C.: 

In order that the beet-sugar industry in this locality may continue 
it_is absolutely necessary the farmers have more encouragement and 
offered greater inducements to grow beets. The emergency tariff bill 
practically saved our company from discontinuing operations, and in 
order to continue the manufacturing of beet sugar and pay the farmers 
a fair price for beets we must have at least a 2-cent tariff. Farmers 
in this locality are demanding and must be paid more per ton for their 
beets than the sugar company under existing tariff can pay, and in 
order for the beet-sugar industry in this section to continue operations 
it must have further protection. 

W. A. Buben, 
Manager Wyoming Sugar Co. 


EL CENTRO, CALIF., April 28, 1922. 
Hon. Frank R. GOODING 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 


The 500 dairymen members of this cooperative association ask that 
you use every effort to cause a protective duty of not less than 4 cents per 
pune to be placed on casein. It is plain that if casein can be imported 

ree of duty it weakens the protection supposedly afforded the other 
dairy ucts, and this would mean the death of the dairy industry in 
Imperial Valley. 

IMPERIAL VALLEY MILK PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., April 28, 1922. 
Hon. Frank R. Gooptna. 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

The Produce Exchange of Los Angeles, representing all the manufac- 
turers of dairy product in southern California as well as a large 
percentage of the producers, desire to call your attention to serious 
situation to California dairy industry by placing casein on free tariff 
list. To allow casein to be imported free automatically weakens and 
epey nullifies the protection afforded other dairy products. 

‘ax-free casein leaves American manufacturers exposed to competition 
from every dairy section of the world. California needs outlet which 
will be closed if Argentina casein can be imported tax free. We there- 
5 request a tax of 4 cents per pound on all imports of 
casein. 

Pnopucx EXCHANGE or Los ANGELES, 
F. M. Uvpson, Secretary. 
ARCATA, CALIF., April , 1922. 
Senator F. R. GOODING, 
Washington, D. O.: 

We are advised by the California Dairy Council that in fixing the 
duties on dairy products casein was left on the free list. We sincerely 
hope you will do all in your power to have a Rac per pound duty 
placed on all casein. Prices that we have been paid the st year 
r cent of the dairy- 


would barely pay for the manufacturing, and 75 
nterest on money in- 


men have received nothing for their labor nor 
vested. 
UNITED CREAMERY ASSN. 
PETALUMA, CALIF., April 27, 1922, 
Senator FRANK R. GOODING, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 
Outlet for skim milk, from wich casein is made, practically closed 
to California dalrymem owing to imports from foreign countries. Tons 


1922. 
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of skim milk in California now going to waste or manufactured ata 
loss because of cheap foreign competition, We urge 4 cents per pound 


on casein. 
PETALUMA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
H. W. KERRIGAN, Secretary. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., April 27, 1922. 
Frank R. GOODING, 
Washington, D. C. 


Argentine casein comes in 
place casein on dutiable list at 4 cents per 3 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA MILK PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


San Diego, CALIF., April 27, 1922. 


Senator Frank R. GOODING. 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

California casein can not compete with zoraga 8 if this 

item is on free list. Will you do utmost to obtain duty of 4 cents per 


und. 
2 MILK PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION oF SAN Dingo COUNTY. 


San FRANCISCO, April 27, 1923. 
Hon. Frank R. GOODING, 8 
Senate Chamber, Capitol Building, Washington, D. O.. ` 

From information just received we learn casein has been put on free 
list by Senate Finance Committee, other products of being on 
dutiable list. We desire to ee out this eatly weakens value of 
duty on other products, with resultant injury to industry and no 
benefit except to provide cheap glazin. material for paper manufac- 
turers. Dairying conditions require at California have outlet for 
casein, the principal market for which is New York and Philadelphia. 
If allowed to come in free, the California dairy industry will be 
brought into direct competition with Argentina on this product to our 
insurmountable disadvantage. We earnestly urge you to make strongest 
possible effort to have the Senate Finance Committee amend the dairy 
products schedule to include casein at 4 cents per pound duty. 

CALIFORNIA DAIRY COUNCIL. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., April 28, 1922. 
Hon. FRANK R. GOODING, 9 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Had it not been for the protection afforded by the emergency tariff 
law the great dairy industry of America would have been seriously 
crippled. If this protection had not been provided hundreds of thou- 
sands of dairy cows would have gone to the stockyards and thus addi- 
tionally depressed prog for beef cattle with increased injury to another 
great American industry. California, the fourth State in the Union in 
point of volume of butter production, has reason to & preciate the 
effect of the tariff most keenly, for we know that it protected the indus- 
try in this State from a flood of butter from New Zealand and Australia. 
With butter at unprofitable prices, dairymen would bave first endeav- 
ored to save themselves through marketing the fresh milk. The over- 
supply of fresh milk would be again followed by unprofitable prices, 
thus Taren still more dairymen out of business and eventually depriv- 
ing our children of this food most essential for their physical and mental 
development. The dairy industry of America is thankful for the emer- 
gency tariff and must have a continuance of the protection it affords. 

0 M H. GREENE, 
Secretary California Dairy Control, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., April 29, 1922. 


Hon. FRANK R. GOODING, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

Information reaches us emergency tariff being criticized as not benefit- 
ing American dairy industry. Emergency tariff on dairy products has 
restricted api pid apse of such products and tariff on vegetable oils has 
resulted in higher cost of nut oleomargarine. In these ways it has un- 
questionably served to stabilize prices of dairy products, thus generally 
benefiting the dairy industry. 

C. E. Gray, 


President California Central Creameries. 


Rep BLUFF, CALIF., May 3, 1922. 


Senator F. R. GOODING, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

The effect of the emergency tariff was shown immediately after pass- 
ing by better wool market. Again in November when it was extended 
was when the real benefit was noticed with better prices and a more 
active demand; this only saved us from going broke. A 

7 FRED A. ELLENWwoop, 
President California Wool Growers’ Association. 


OcBAN PARK, CALIF., May 3, 1922. 
Hon. Frank R. GOODING 


United States Capitol Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

Have been advised that if dairy products bill is adopted that casein 
will be admitted free, thus allowing foreign 8 to compete by 
importing dairy products in another form. sk that you use your 
influence toward placing 4 cents per pound duty on casein, thus pre- 
tecting one of our important home products from certain disaster. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA MILK DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
W. H. Jackson, Secretary. 


STUTTGART, ARK,, May 7, 1922. 
F. R. GOODING, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Urge you to use utmost efforts to retain 2-cent duty on rice and pro- 
rtionate duties on off grades, if you would keep rice farmer producing 
‘ood. Ali machinery he uses is heavily protected and freight rates are 
high, increasing cost about normal. armers must be kept from mov- 
ing to cities. 
ARKANSAS COUNTY BANK, 


STUTTGART, ARK. 5, 1922. 
Senator FRANK R. GOODING, z fei ti 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 

The people of the rice-producing section of Arkansas are unanimous 
in their nr tas of the splendid stand you have taken in regard to 
tariff situation. We can not suprasite too strong tbe absolute neces- 
sity of maintaining the present emergency tar schedule on clean 
rice. Our geopen in this section be arg in a e measure, on 
Loe mas tariff. Rice ranks th in agricultu value in our 

PROPLR’S NATIONAL BANK, 
By Paul R. McCoy, President. 


STUTTGART ARK., May 6, 1922. 


F. R. Gooprne. 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 

Passage of the emergency tarif measure on clean rice resulted in the 
saving of millions of dollars to rice producers of this community last 
year. A repeal of this measure at this time, or a reduction of the 

resent duty on clean rice, would result in nothing less than a disaster 
o the farmers of this section of the State, in our opinion. We urge 
that you support and use your influence in maintaining the present 
duty on clean rice. 
First NATIONAL BANK. 


JONESBORO, ARK., May 9, 1922. 
F. R. Gooptxa 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

In behalf of our farmer customers we believe the future of the rice 
industry in this country depends to a considerable extent upon main- 
A ap the tarif on cleaned rice, and proportionately on the by- 
produ 

AMERICAN Trust Co. 
STUTTGART, ARK., May 5, 1922. 
Senator FRANK R. GOODING, 2 h 975 
Washington, D. C.: 


The farmers in this section of the country are 8 dependent upon 
rice growing, and it is the unanimous opinion of all, without excep- 
tion, that the future of the rice industry in America depends in a large 
measure upon the maintenance of the 2-cent tariff on clean rice, and on 
the by-products in proportion. Therefore we 3 request that 
you do everything possible to maintain the present tariff. 
Rice PLANTERS BANK, 

By I. M. BENNETT. 

Vice President, Almyra, Ark. 

STUTTGART, ARK., May 5, 1922. 
Senator Frank R. GOODING, 

Care Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

The future of our rice industry depends in a large measure upon the 
maintaining of a 2-cent tariff on clean rice. To lower this tariff rate 
would work irrepafable harm to our farmer clientele, Your efforts along 
this line are appreciated. 


W. B. WALL, 
i Vice President the Bachanye Bank, Stuttgart, Ark. 


STUTTGART, ARK., May 1, 1922. 
Senator F. R. GOODING, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

We are advised Senator Par Harrison, of Mississippi, is vigorously 
attacking emergency tariff act. The State of Mississippi produces little 
or no rice, and we are not familiar as to what extent low tariff will 
affect agriculture in that State. However, Louisiana, Texas, and Ar- 
kansas, producing over 75 per cent of the total crop of rice produced in 
the United States, not only need protection to the extent of not under 
2 cents per pound, but the success or failure of the industry in these 
States depends primarily upon a tarif not lower than indicated, As 
an illustration of what may be expected in event of enactment of 
Underwood schedule as affecting rice, call your attention to fact that 
after October, 1913, when Underwood law became effective, importations 
of rice increased 3 Increase November, 1913, over November, 
1912, over 324 per cent. Increase December over 795 per cent. Aver- 
age increase for entire year 1913 over 1912, 260 per cent. 

Urge you to do all in your power to see that this all-important in- 
dustry is given ample protection in final tariff measure. 

ARKANSAS Rick GROWERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
B. E. CHANEY, President. 


New York, N. Y., May 2, 1922. 
Hon, Fuaxk R. GOODING 2 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 
Good 2 Senator. Just another friendly reminder in your busy 
day asking in behalf of American glass manufacturers that you don’t 
forget to try to keep Grossalmerode clay on free list. Duty on Grossal- 


merode clay would a hardship, and therefore a mistake. We thank 
you. . 
e J. Gorse & Co. 


New York, N. Y., May 1, 1922. 
Hon. Fraxx R. Goopine 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Pardon friendly reminder to ask in behalf American glass manufac- 
turers that you use greatest effort to keep Grossalmerode clay on free 
list, where it penray 3 Duty on Grossalmerode clay would 
surely cause rdship and dissatisfaction to glass manufacturers, 
Kindly do everything possible to prevent duty. e thank you. 

J. GorBRL & Co. 


ITHACA, N. Y., April 17, 1922, 
Senator F. R. Gooptne, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Poultry men determined and prepared to defend throughout the 
United States rates 8 shelled, 8 frozen, 24 dried as our irreducible mini- 
mum. They are convinced that these rates would not stop importation 
but stimulate freezing, and might encourage drying eggs in the United 
States. The American people prefer to eat American products produced“ 
in America, and believe t prosperous American farmers are better 
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buyers of American manufactured 

foreign countries, Stand pat, and the largest group of producers in 

America—the poultry men and poultry women—will 2 by “sre 80 
AMES 0 


Utica, N. Y., May 3, 1922. 
Hon. F. R. GOODING. 


United States Renate, Washington, D. @.: 


Dairy and other agricultural interests in. this country urgently need 
adequate tariff pretension against competing products produced on cheap 
lands and by cheap labor in foreign countries, For this purpose there 
are necessary import duties based on equivalent of 10 cents per pound 
on butter and 4 cents per pound on yegetable oils, without any draw- 
back on oils when used for nonedible articles. Emergency tariff proved 
great assistance In recovery of farmers from one of greatest economic 
plights in history, and increased 5 should be given, so that the 
purchasing power of farm products will reach normal and so that there 
will occur in future no such breakdown of the farmers’ economic posi- 
tion as recently was so detrimental to the entire country. ‘The board 
of directors of this association, representing over 100,000 farmers, 


3 passed resolution urging tariff duties as recommended by 
Hotell dy zations, and your efforts toward this end are urgently so- 
cited: 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION (IF.), 
C. F. CRESWELL, Director of Research. 


UTICA, N. Y., May 8, 1082. 
Senator F. R. Goopina, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 
To protect American industry duty of 10 cents on butter positively 
necessary, and with this rate it is inconsistent to allow importation of 
cream testing above 30 per cent of butter fat unless duty of 35 cents per 
gallon is imposed. With lower duty on cream, effect of duty on butter 
would be nullified by importations of cream to be made into butter. 
Duty of 44 cents should be put on casein and 1 cent a gallon on skim 
milk. As American farmer has never had a market for the complete 
salvage and profitable disposition of skim milk, it seems inconsistent to 
pem importation of foreign products made from skim milk when there 
in this country more than a suficient quantity to supply a year’s 
needs annually turned into creeks and sewers. uty also should be 
increased to 31 cents gallon on fresh and sour whole milk and the draw- 
back provision on vegetable oils should be entirely eliminated. You 
are urgently requested to champion these rates, as they are in the 
interests of American agriculture. 
DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE COOPERATIVE 


ASSOCIATION (INC.), 
W. W. Hóvny, General Manager. 


~ Woopstowx, N. Y., May 1, 1922, 
Hon. F. R. Goopixa, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Please try to keep an adequate tariff on all dairy products. Try 
to get a duty on oil-bearing seeds and get the drawback clause away 
from vegetable oils. If the farmer bas to pay a duty on potash, the 
manufacturer sure ought to pay duty on soap grease. 
ASHER B. WADDINGTON, 


ScHAGHTICOKE, N. Y., May 1, 1922. 
Senator GOODING 


3 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Very important that dairy farmers have full tarif protection with- 
out rebates to soap manufacturers on vegetable oils. 'mergency-tariff 
rate rendered great assistance in holding Back a flood of foreign butter 
and started oils upward in price. Dairy producers sincerely request the 
above protection, 

G. R. LITTLE, 


New YORK, N. Y., May 2, 1922, 
Hon. Frank R. GOODING 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Half of big sugar factories very large borrowers from bank. With 
out emergency tarif they would have been in hands of receivers, 
Emergency tariff enabled us to pay the farmers enough to Faw beets 
with fair profit, Without it most of the big factories would have had 


to close. 
Hexry T. OXNARD. 


5 Ames, IOWA, April 28, 1922, 
Senafor FRANK R. GOODING, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. 0.: 
The dairymen of our country need pr, of their industry. It 
can be done only through tariff. If protection is not given, some 
farmers will discontinue dairying; others will reduce their herds, 
which will eventually result in higher prices for dairy Products, ard 
we will produce less than is consumed in our country. We are at 
present_consuming in United States about all dairy products we pro- 
duce, It takes Denmark about five rs to gain 20 par cent in pro- 
duction lost during the war, It would mean. calamity the people of 
the United States should our dairy production be reduced. any of 
our farmers are at present making no profits from dairying. At bast 
only a small profit is made. Our butter makers and dairy laborera 
are making only a 2 wage. They object to being compelied fo liye 
on a European standar 
ORTENSEN, 


M. M 
Professor of Dairying, Iowa State College, and 
President National Creamery Butter Makers Association. 


Mason Cirr, Towa, May 2, 1922. 
Senator F. R. Gooprne, 
Washington, D. C.: 


ſuet in 
t sugar was all ont at the of the 
Two-cent tariff on sugar will produce more much-needed 


United States when 
World War. 
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that prices have declined. va 


one alike, A 
will show 


Iowa VALLEY Opgratine Co. 
Helmond, Towa. 
W. C. TYRRELL, President. 


New ORLEANS, LA., April 29, 1928. 
Hon. FRANK R. GOODING ; z 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C: 


We note Senate resolution by Par HARRISON, of Mississippi. 
it not for the emergency tariff the entire domestic su 
beet and cane, would have 


Were 
r industry, both 
completely annihilated. We have 


asked for 2-cent tariff on Cuba and 2a-cent tariff on other foreign 


sugars, because we know that it will require this tariff if our domestic 
industry is to survive. We are in favor of adequate tariff protection 
for all American industries, agricultural, mineral, and manufacturing, 
AMERICAN CANE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
T o Patzmn, S. C., May I. wae, 
Hon. F. R. Goopixo, a 8 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D, O.: 
As president Willmont Oil Mills, Pelzer, 
emergency tarif has been a great 
southern ratsers of cotton seed and 


S. C., I state positively the 
benefit to our industry, also to 
peanuts, 

Joux A, Hupcgys, 


CHARLESTON, S. C., M S ; 
F. R. GOODING n 


Chairman Tariff Bloc, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. ©.: 

I believe emergency tariff on oriental oils has been extremely bene- 
ficial to the producers of peanut and cotton seed in helping to meintain 
prices above cost of production. Without a protective tariff the pea- 
nut industry would have no chance to prosper. 

EDWARD A. Evm 


General Manager Sea Island Cotton Oil Co. 
SPARTANBURG, S. C., 1, 5 
Senator F. R. Gooptne, e 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Emergency tariff on oriental oil has proven beneficial to vegetable-oil 
industry and southern farmers producing cotton seed Aner poanurs. 
Crude oil went to 4 cents pound, now 10; cotton seed $15 ton, now $50: 
righ cotton crop probably had some effect. We favor tarif on oriental 
a È 


CALDWELL & Co. 


ATLANTA, GA., May t, 1922. 
Senator F. R, GOODING, ` 


Care United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Referring to reported attack tains made on emergency tariff, we con- 
sider emergency tariff beneficial, and favor permanent tariff on oriental 
vegetable oils. Last year, before emergency tariff became effective, 
crude cottonseed ofl sold at less than 4 cenis and afterwarda sold at 
8 cents in August and September, We consider recent price of 10 cents 
for crude possible only due to bie mat tarif and prospect of con- 
tinued protection in permanent bill. @ emergency tariff enabled 
farmers. to realize very much more for cotton seed. We favor protection 
for farmers’ products, as he pays tariff protection on practically every- 
aog he buys. Success of our industry dependent on success of agri- 
culture. 
ELBERTON OIL MILES. 


Wasr Point, Ga., May 1, 1922. 
Senator F. R. GOODING, 
Washington, D. C. 


It develops without any doubt that emergency tariff on oriental ofl 
proving great benefit to oil-mill industries, this protection adding 
greatly to welfare of cottonseed and peanut ae 

ARMERS’ Corron O. Co. 
Americus, GA., May 1, 1922. 
Senator F. R. GOODING, 

: Washington, D. O.: {f 

Emergency tax on oriental oils has been of great benefit to our in- 
dustry ; bas been worth millions of dollars to farmers of United States. 
Ho you win insist on protection, as our farmers can not compete 
with orlental labor. 

R. L. MeMaru, 


Prosident Americus Oil Co. 


CARROLLTON, GA., May 1, 1922. 
Senator F. R. GOODING, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Emergency tarif on vegetable oils was and is great benefit to crude 
oil mills, and American 8 of cotton seed and peanuts hope you 
will do everything possible to keep these protected, eliminating draw- 
back feature in proposed tariffs. 


H. O. Lovvorn. 
Vice President and Manager Mandeville Mills. 


Dawson, Ga., May 1, 1922. 
Senator F. R. Gooprxea, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 


Emergency tariff on oriental oils has been of very great benefit to 
industry, as well as to southern producers of cotton seed and peanuts. 
Confident that if ample Protection not continued eur industry will be 
very greatly crippled and southern farmers greatly injured, due to low 

rices that will paid for cotton seed and nuts, and that peanut 
ndustry of South will absolutely be killed. Since advent of boll 
weevils many sections can’t grow cotton and have turned to peanuts. 
Lack of protection will cause many thousand acres valuable farm lands 
to become Idle. 

X Ep STEVENS 
Manager Dawson Cotion Oil Co. 


Senator GOODING, 
Washington, D. C.: 


The emergency tariff on oriental oils has been of great benefit to our 
industry, as well as to southern producers of cotton seed and peanuts, 
There As pekki — demand for our oils last spring until the emer- 

tari enacted. 
8 825 FARMERS’ COTTON OIL Co. 


ATLANTA, GA, May 1, 1922. 


Senator F. R. GOODING, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 
In ae, der fact 5 h tg ne 1923, 
aroun: cents per pound, and in May, when 
assed the market began advancing and sold as high as 8 cents per und 
n August, and has since sold relatively higher for a longer peri than 
any time in the history of the business, we know that this protection 
has been of inestimable yalue to the crude cottonseed-oil mill industry 
and the southern cottonseed and peanut producers. We feel to remove 
this protection would mean a loss of approximately $8 per ton on 
cotton seed and $15 per ton on peanuts to the American producer, and 
since everything he buys is protected he should be protected on what 


pe aoe. T. S. Kenan, Jr., 
President Atlanta Cotton Oil Co. 


crude cottonseed oil sold 
the emergency tariff was 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. May 5, 1922. 
Hon. FRANK GOODING, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. 0.: 


The emergency tarif has been of inestimable benefit to the live-stock 
industry of the whole country. We, the people in Arizona interested in 
the raising of live stock, wish to express to you and the Senate Finance 
Committee our hearty appreciation of the passage of the emergency 
tariff bill. It certainly saved the sheep industry of this Nation and 
helped all industries very materially. 

HoGa E. CAMPBELL, 


President Arizona Wool Growers’ Association. 
—— 
DEERLODGE, MONT., May 5, 1922. 
Senator FRANK GOODING, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Nine thousand voters, regardless of political affiliation, directly in- 
terested in woolgrowing, with 2,000, 00. sheep, roclaim in one voice 
that the emergency tariff saved the industry in Montana. Without it 
bankruptcy would have been inevitable. By all means retain it until 
permanent tariff is in force, 

MONTANA WOOL Growers’ ASSOCIATION, 
By C. H. WILLIAMS, President, 


Sacrnaw, MICH., May 6, 1922. 


Hon. Frank R. GOODING, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 


Farmers in our State have been greatly benefited by the emergency 
tariff bill uring the reconstruction period following the war. This 
especially true in reference to sugar schedule, General effect of bill 
was to check slump in price of farm products, which prices are not yet 
back to general paying basis for farmers. Our farmers are therefore 
in favor of the agriculture schedule for which the so-called farmer Sen- 
ators are standing. The sugar schedule is of vital interest to our State, 
which has 17 beet-sugar factories and 30,000 beet growers, who must 
receive a minimum of $6 per ton for beets to insure reasonable returns. 
My investigation develops fact that sugar companies can not pay mini- 
mum of $6 for beets with less than 2-cent duty on Laban 8 

Director Bureau of Agricultural Development. 

Mr. CAPPER obtained the floor. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. CAPPER. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, in the course of his 
remarkable written address, which he asked not to have inter- 
rupted, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Goonrne] made a statement 
which he can not sustain, and I invite him now to sustain it, if 
he can. If I understood the Senator right, he said that it was 
the slave sentiment which clamored for free trade, and that the 
free traders now were in favor of slavery, or words to that effect. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I think the Senator is mis- 
taken. I said that slave pressure was responsible for free trade 
in America. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. 
thing. 

Mr. GOODING. That was the statement I made. The South 
had been strong for protection; but the sentiment drifted toward 
frée trade about 1824, and in 1832 we had what was called the 
compromise act on the tariff question, the Clay tariff. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, I did not substan- 
tially misquote the Senator. He says now that it was the slave 
pressure which was responsible for free trade. If I remember 
correctly, the Senator from Idaho was born in England. Was it 
the slave pressure which, in 1846, abolished the main arch of her 
protective system by abolishing the “corn laws,” leading di- 
rectly and quickly to the abolition of the entire protective sys- 
tem? Was Sir Robert Peel yielding to slave pressure? Did 
Richard Cobden and John Bright yield to slave pressure? 

Mr. GOODING. Does te Senator want me to answer that 
question? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. 


That is substantially the same 


I do, 
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Mr. GOODING. It is very true that I had the misfortune 
to be born in England. As I had no control of my birth, I am 
not going to find much fault about it. Fortunately, my parents 
brought me to America when I was eight years of age, but while 
I lived in England I lived u life little better than that fa slave. 
I went to work in a lace factory when I was 7 years of age. I 
got up at half-past 5 in the morning and went to work before 
breakfast, and then went home and got a dish of porridge. That 
is the condition I was under in free-trade England. I do not 
think poor people in those days were treated as well as the slaves 
on American plantations. That is why I am a protectionist; it 
is because I know the condition of the people of England and of 
other foreign countries under free-trade conditions, 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, was the condition 
of the Senator from Idaho when he was in England, a poor boy, 
working himself up amid privations, any worse than the labor 
conditions in the coal regions óf West Virginia? Was it any 
worse than the conditions of the laboring people in the coal 
regions of Pennsylvania? Was it any worse than the condi- 
tions which existed in the coal regions of Colorado? 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator is discussing labor troubles 
now, and there can be no doubt they are serious. I am not dis- 
cussing labor troubles, but as far as the wage scale is con- 
cerned, if the Senator wants to discuss that, there is no ques- 
tion but what the American wage scale has always been higher 
than the wage scale of foreign countries, from the time we 
adopted the Constitution down to to-day. There is no honest 
difference of opinion as to the prices paid for labor in America 
and those paid in any other country in the world, I do not 
care what class of labor it is. I can understand that the Sen- 
ator has a different viewpoint from mine on the tariff question, 
he being born and bred in the South, where there is not the re- 
spect for labor that is found in the North. In the South your 
farms are mostly leased out to colored men, a great many of 
them, at least. What chance has the farm boy down there? 
I have worked on a farm in Michigan and other Northern and 
Western States. I was one of the family. I slept under the 
roof with the family at night. I sat at the table with the 
farmer and his family. That is the condition we have in the 
North. You do not have those conditions down South. You 
see things differently from what I do. You have a different 
viewpoint in life. Labor on the farms in Georgia is paid not 
over 50 per cent of what it is paid in the North and 30 per cent 
of what it is paid in my State, Idaho. If we in Idaho had 
the conditions you have down there, and if we should have those 
conditions all over the country, labor getting practically noth- 
ing at all on the farms, I do not believe the farmer would need 
any protection, but if he is going to give a man a chance to 
live and be a man in America he has to pay better prices than 
they pay down South for farm labor. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. The Senator does not seem to 
have completed the two-hour speech which he has been reading 
all morning, and he now retires from the deck, from the scene 
of action, and he does well to retire, because my answer will be 
crushing. R 

Mr. President, in the South, as the statistics will show, since 
the chains were stricken from the arms of the negro, he has 
rapidly acquired property as no emancipated serf ever did in 
the history of the world. He is the owner of farms throughout 
the South. He is the owner of houses throughout the South. 
He is the owner of automobiles throughout the South. He is 
the owner of banks throughout the South. He is the owner of 
stores throughout the South. Show me the laboring men of 
the Middle East or the East or the North of whom that can 
be said! 

The Senator from Idaho alludes to the condition of the slaves ` 
in the South before the war. I was born into that system, and 
lived in it until it was ended, and know it to its uttermost de- 
tail. Every slave on the plantation was provided with a com- 
fortable cottage with a garden attached to it. Every slave was 
well clothed and well fed. When he became sick a doctor was 
hurriedly sent for. When he was too young to work he was not 
put at labor. When he was too old to work he was virtually 
emancipated and supported in his declining years. 

There have been emancipated slayes who have said of recent 
years that the condition of free labor to-day is no better than 
the condition of the slaves in the South during the existence 
of that patriarchal system. How many men here, or through- 
out the other sections of the Union, know that the slave had his 
weekly holiday, and that on Sunday he could go where he 
pleased? 

In the steel mills they work 12 hours a day and every day 
in the year, and have vacations neither on Saturday afternoon 
nor on the Sabbath. 
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The Senator talks about the effect of protection in England. 
The direct results of protection in England for centuries had 
been that the laborers in the coal mines never saw the sun- 
light; never stood in the splendor of the day; never heard the 
songs of birds or the ripple of the streams; never saw the green 
grass and the beautiful groves. ‘They spent their lives be- 
neath the surface in the darkness and the damp, and they were 
such utter slaves that when the mines were sold they were 
sold along with them as the other machinery was transferred. 

In those mines women pulled the coal carts along the tunnels, 
clad in old gunnysacks, pulling the cart by a chain which passed 
between their limbs and was fastened around their necks, 

Children of 5 and 6 years of age were repeatedly hired to feed 
the machines in the factories, and the poor little things were 
waked up so early in the morning and kept so long at work that 

it was no infrequent thing for them to fall asleep, fall upon a 
machine, and be mangled to death. 

When Toussaint L’Ouverture liberated the blacks in San 
Domingo almost the first law he passed was one for absolute 
free trade; and when Wendell Phillips in his lecture on Tous- 
saint mentioned that fact with such eulogy we almost assumed 
that Wendell Phillips was a free trader. Was he acting under 
slave pressure? Was Gladstone acting under slaye pressure? 
Was Macaulay? Was Adam Smith? Such a contention is 
absurd. . 

As to the negro tenant of the South, he is working for him- 
self; when he rents the land it is his for that year, and if he 
fails to make enough to pay himself good wages it is no fault 
of the landlord. 

The southern negro on the farm regulates hours of labor for 
himself, wife, and children, and there are no workers on earth 
who take more time for rest, recreation, and vacation. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Kansas yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr, CAPPER. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I came in while my colleague 
was replying to the junior Senator from Idaho and I did not 
hear ali of his speech. I do not eare to discuss the matter 
except to reply to the statement of the Senator from Idaho 
when he referred to labor conditions in the South and how 
little farm labor was paid in that section, Unfortunately for 
the South, the principal product is cotton, 60 per cent of which 
is exported, and our farmers must compete with the pauper 
labor of Egypt, India, China, and other countries of the world. 
The tariff does not help the southern farmer, as no short-staple 
cotton is imported into this country; even pauper labor of the 
world can not compete with us. I greatly regret that under 
this bill they are putting a tax on potash fertilizers, bagging, 
ties, and everything else the farmer and his family consumes 
and must use in producing his crop. The price of cotton is not 
fixed by the cotton producer of the South, but by the Liverpool 
and New York Cotton Exchanges, which are manipulated against 
the cotton producer. After paying expenses of labor, taxes, and 
so forth, the farmers who own the land in the South get less 
return on their investment than the ‘owner of any other farm 
lands in our country. Our farmers would be only too glad to 
pay more for labor if they could get a better price for cotton, 
which at present is far below the cost of production, Under 
the tariff bill we are now considering when it becomes a law it 
will not help increase the price of cotton, but it will greatly 
increase the cost of living to the farmer's family who raises 
cotton, when his burdens are already greater than he can bear, 

BASIS OF VALUATION IN THE TARIFF BILL, 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, probably no feature of the 
pending tariff bill has provoked more discussion and has been 
the object of more propaganda than the basis for the assess- 
ment of ad valorem duties. The Committee on Finance of the 
Senate has given exhaustive consideration to this fundamental 
question, and I am persuaded that it proposes a solution which 
is from every point of view much sounder than that proposed 
-by the Committee on Ways and Means or than any other type of 
so-called American valuation. 

AMERICAN VALUATION NOT A PART OF PROTECTIONIST POLICY. 


Before taking up directly the subject of valuation, I wish to 
clear the ground of a side issue raised by some of the most 
zealous advocates of American valuation, They have worked 
themselves up to a point where they desire to impose an accept- 
ance of American valuation as a test of our protectionist faith. 
Probably few of them are so confused in their thinking as to 
believe that American valuation has a general and necessary 
connection with protection. We have had a century of protec- 
tion without American valuation. Obviously, the basis of yalua- 
tion is independent of the rates of duty and, therefore, likewise 


independent of the amount of protection. One man may belieye 
in foreign valuation and high rates, and another man may be- 
lieve in American valuation and low rates. I repeat, there is no 
general or necessary connection, and each of the two policies 
should be rejected or adopted on its own merits. But, unfor- 
tunately, both questions are in fact before us, since both are 
connected with the tariff. 

It will be found that the most zealous advocates of American 
valuation are interested in it not altogether for itself; they are 
interested in its adoption now along with the fixing of the rates 
of duty. They desire this change of system because it would 
complicate and confuse the issue; because they believe that by 
this change they can conceal from the American people the 
extent to which they desire to raise the rates. In effect, they 
admit that they are seeking rates so high as to be unpopular; 
that they are endeavoring not to represent the will of the 
people, but to fool the people. i am a protectionist, and I be- 
lieve that a considerable majority of the American people share 
that belief. But I do not believe in protection so high that the 
increases in the rates must be glossed over and covered up. 
These zealous advocates of American valuation who would 
make its acceptance a protectionist password are in my opinion 
exorbitant and exaggerated protectionists. They represent a 
comparatively small group that inherits its protectionist ideas 
from a period three or four decades in the past. They fail to 
appreciate the fundamental changes which have come over 
America’s economic position in recent years. American valua- 
tion to them means the revival of a policy of exclusiveness 
which was outgrown 20 years ago. I say it was outgrown upon 
the authority of that great protectionist, President McKinley, 
who so stated in his last speech at Buffalo. 

Mr. President, that a change to American valuation at the 
present moment would conceal the extent to which the tariff is 
being raised is to my mind in itself a serious objection to the 
present adoption of that plan. I want no jokers in this tariff. 
Let us keep the tariff issue as simple as the complexity of the 
subject allows. Let us keep the question of protection wholly 
apart from the question of valuation. We on this side of the 
Chamber are agreed that American interests, both manufactur- 
ing and agricultural, are to be protected by rates sufficient to 
equalize the differences in competitive conditions between the 
United States and foreign countries. The manufacturer is en- 
titled to protection, as is the American farmer. But a change 
25 the basis of valuation is not necessary to afford this protec- 

on. 

BASES FOR ASSESSING AD VALOREM DUTIES, + 


Mr. President, I wish we could avoid the question of valua- 
tion altogether. It is not very clear to me why the system of 
specific duties—i. e., so much per pound, per yard, per head, and 
so on—should be feasible in France and on the Continent gener- 
ally and should not be applicable here. But the Committee on 
Finance assures us that they have adopted specific duties for all 
items in which the range of value is small enough to make a 
specific rate feasible. There remain hundreds of items, each 
of which covers such a range of qualities or such diversities of 
products that the fairest way seems to be to assess duties on 
each particular shipment according to its value. But value, 
whether it be the value of wheat, or of land, or of imported 
woolens and silks, is something that changes constantly. Hence 
our problem is to formulate a rule to determine the exact value 
of goods as they pass the customhouse. 

As pointed out by the Committee on Finance in reporting the 
tariff bill, three plans of valuation of imported merchandise have 
been considered in preparing the present bill. These plans are: 

(a) The value of American products comparable and com- 
petitive with the imported article. 

(b) The value or wholesale selling price of the imported arti- 
cle in the United States. 

(c) The value or wholesale price of the imported article in 
the country of origin. 

The House bill embodied the first and second plans—the 
value of comparable American goods, and, in the absence of such 
goods, the value in the United States of the imported article. 

The bill as reported by the Senate Committee on Finance ac- 
cepted the third plan—foreign valuation—as the basis of rates, 
with the provision that in certain cases the President may 
change the basis to that of the value of comparable articles 
produced in the United States. This power granted to the 
President is an emergency power. It is to be used when an 
investigation shows that an American industry is being or is 
likely to be materially injured by foreign competition in spite 
of the protection carried in this bill, and that in that particu- 
lar case the foreign valuation is not a certain and effective 
basis for our protective system. Within a few years, perhaps, 
when Europe shall have recovered from the more violent effects 


of the war and stabilized her currencies, it is not unlikely that 
this provision for the proclamation of American valuation: will 
become a dead letter. 

« HOME VALUATION IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

Superficial students of the subject have declared that the 
most advanced foreign countries have adopted home valuation, 
But the report of the Tariff Commission on American valuation 
shows that this is not the case. Many countries assess duties 
on the landed cost, i. e., the c. i. f. value in the port of importa- 
tion. But, obviously, this value is merely the foreign cost plus 
certain expenses, Where foreign countries have approached in 
their customs procedure valuation plans labeled in this coun- 
try “American,” they have placed in customs officials more ar- 
bitrary power than we have been willing to grant under our 
free institutions. s 

UNDEERVALUATION. 

Mr. President, the positive arguments for American valua- 
tion are few. One of them is that it will prevent undervalua- 
tion. The present system of valuing goods at the usual whole- 
sale price of the goods in the principal markets of the country 
of origin is represented as a huge fraud. But proof of under- 
valuation is strangely absent. Cases cited happened years ago. 
Students of customs procedure, on the other hand, assert that 
comparatively little undervaluation is now taking place. How- 
ever that may be, the defects of the present system are not 
arguments for a radical, untried, and revolutionary departure 
in valuation for the adoption of a basis of valuation which 
will be more expensive and uncertain. in its administration 
than the present system. If the present system, indeed, had 
worked as badly as the enthusiasts for American valuation 
claim, it would have been discarded long ago. 

DISTURBANCE TO BUSINESS AND CUSTOMS PROCEDURE. 


The first and most obvious objection to either form of Amer- 
ican valuation, whether the duty is based upon the value of the 
comparable American product or upon the value in the United 
States of the imported article, is the disturbance to business 
and to our customs administratign by the wholesale change 
from one basis of valuation to another. Under American’ 
valuation the documents and consular invoices which accom- 
pany imports would not be the basis for assessing the duties. 
The precedents and procedures which have accumulated for a 
century would largely go by the board. Customs officials must 
suddenly revise their point of view and build almost overnight 
a structure of dutiable values based on American prices to 
apply to imported goods. For months, or perhaps years, either 
there would be insufferable delays in the administration of our 
tariff law or else duties would be assessed largely by guesswork. 

LITIGATION, 


The change of basis of valuation would involve not only 
delay and guesswork but litigation. Almost any sweeping 
legal change is likely to bring a flood of new questions before the 
courts; but the plan of American valuation which was em- 
bodied in the House bill positively requires litigation, because 
of the uncertainty of the standard which it sets up. Hereto- 
fore, only occasionally have our laws used such vague expres- 
sions as “comparable” or competitive,“ and their use has 
naturally led to differences of opinion and to litigation. Mr. 
President, if we should now suddenly base our whole tariff 
system, except in so far as its rates are specific, upon the 
valuation of “comparable and competitive” American prod- 
ucts, the duties leviable upon a large fraction of our total 
imports might easily be contested in the courts. It will be the 
exception rather than the rule that the importers and the cus- 
toms authorities will agree. Among the articles which bear 
ad valorem rates in this bill one may almost count on one’s 
fingers those which are admittedly comparable with domestic 
products. It is true sucli standard articles as sugar, wheat, 
and pig iron are comparable, grade for grade, in the world's 
market, but these articles as a rule bear specific duties. 

Ad valorem rates are largely reserved for imported special- 
ties or for classes of goods whose constituent items are as 
varied as the arts can make them. Silk—the duties in those 
items under which the largest importations of silk take place 
are specific, with a minimum ad valorem; prices are such, 
however, that the specific duties are likely to be largely inop- 
erative, so that throughout the silk schedule the ad valorem 
duties will be effective ones. Cotton or wool fabrics, for ex- 
ample, are made in innumerable varieties, and each manu- 
facturer, whether domestic or foreign, attempts to turn out a 
product which, in pattern and texture, and therefore in price, 
is not comparable with the products of other factories, Eyen 
if the physical qualities are the same, the imported article 
often carries a higher price because of its prestige. 
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SHIFT IN POSITION OF ADVOCATES OF AMERICAN VALUATION, 


So: serious are these and other defects of the plan of basing 
duties upon the values of the comparable American products 
that the advocates- of American valuation have largely shifted 
their position since that plan was written into: the House bill. 
Some of the original boosters of this plan have abandoned the 
plan in the House bill and are now urging that the Senate and 
the House “compromise” in conference by adopting the plan 
to assess ad valorem duties on the value of imported articles 
in the markets: of the United States. This so-called compro- 
mise plan, which was also considered and rejected by the Com- 
mittee on Finance, is as different from the basis of valuation 
adopted by the House as is foreign valuation, and in some re- 
spects is subject to more criticism than js the House provision. 

Mr. President, at the present time business needs, almost more 
than anything else, certainty and stability. We should not 
further disturb it by introducing the difficulties and uncertain- 
ties of a new customs procedure.. Any unfamiliar system dis- 
turbs business, but the plan of basing valuations upon the 
American selling price of the imported article is such that no 
amount of familiarity with its workings could remove the ele- 
ment of uncertainty. A thousand legal decisions might enable 
importers and customs officials to determine with some success 
the identity of the “comparable and competitive” articles, 
but no amount of experience would enable them to determine 
future prices, and only the ability so to determine future prices 
would eliminate the element of uncertainty from this compro- 
mise plan, 

In many lines of merchandise orders are placed at the fac- 
tories six or eight months ahead of the jobbing or retailing 
season; therefore importers have no way of calculating their 
duties when placing a foreign order, because they can only sur- 
mise the future American price. Even if previous shipments of 
identical articles were already being sold on the American 
market, there would remain this uncertainty in regard to the 
duty. Not being able to calculate the duties, importers could 
make no contracts for the sale of their merchandise except by 
demanding an additional price to cover the additional risk. 
This additional profit which the importers would necessarily 
demand would itself operate further to increase the duty so 
that the price of the imported merchandise would be doubly 
raised to the consumer. 

It may be claimed, Mr. President, that importers would be 
able to eliminate risk due to uncertain dutiable values by re- 
fusing to make future contracts and by selling on the open 
market when the goods arrived. Under such a practice, if 
prices fell between the dates of purchase and sale, the importer 
would lose less by. having. to pay a somewhat less duty. On the 
other hand, if prices should rise in the interim, his higher 
profits would more than offset the additional duty which he 
would have to pay. In so far as this practice prevailed it 
would limit contract sales, but, in general, the contract system, 
especially for seasonal goods, is so fundamental to stable busi- 
ness enterprises that it would probably not be abandoned to 
any great extent even under American yaluation. Contracts 
will be made by importers and they will merely raise the price 
of their goods to cover the new risk injected into business con- 
ditions. In so far as American valuation does limit contract 
orders it will be a distinctly retrograde step in the direction of 
uncertainty and price fluctuations. 

In discussing the import business it is sometimes forgotten 
that raw materials and semifinished products are frequently 
imported by American manufacturers. Many American con- 
cerns are dependent upon foreign countries for articles which 
it is their business to advance further in the process of manu- 
facture. If American valuation is intended as a device to 
cripple the importing business in the United States, it will, in 
so far as it achieves this result, injure also many basic indus- 
tries upon which American capital and labor depend for their 
prosperity. 

AMERICAN VALUATION A CLOAK FOR PROHIBITIVE DUTIES: 


Mr. President, the objections to American valuation which I 
have enumerated are based largely upon the difficulty of ad- 
ministering the law and the uncertainties: which would beset 
business under its operation: There are, however, other ob- 
jections more serious than the disturbance of customs routine; 
objections which are even more far-reaching than the economic 
demoralization which may result from the enactment of the 
law. These objections are known to all of you who have 
seriously studied the House bill; that is, that American valua- 
tion as interpreted by some of the leaders in the House and 
by some manufacturers was nothing more or less than a 
cloak to hide the enormous duties which were being imposed. 
Do not misunderstand me when I make this statement—a state- 
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ment which will be supported by facts presently. I do not mean 
that any sinister influence was brought to bear on the House 
or on any of its Members. I do not believe any manufacturer, 
much less any Congressman, had any motive beyond the earnest 
desire to protect American industry, but in their earnestness, 
I may say in their enthusiasm, to erect a tariff barrier against 
the low-cost countries of Europe they went far beyond the 
point of justifiable duties. 

Believing sincerely that a rate approximately as hig as those 
of the Payne-Aldrich tariff was necessary and knowing the 
uncertain conditions in Europe, the Committee on Ways and 
Means turned to American valuation as the surest method of 
accomplishing its purpose. When the bill was reported, how- 
ever, the whole country was astonished to see that the abso- 
lute duties levied—that is, the specific equivalents of the ad 
valorem rates—were far beyond anything that this country had 
ever attempted by way of protective duties. Rates equivalent 
to 100 per cent on Foreign values were so common as to lead 
one to suppose that the slogan “100 per cent American tariff” 
was meant in a literal sense. In proof of this statement let 
me present some facts and figures from the valuation report 
of the Committee on Finance. In addition to the equivalents 
of the Fordney rates, computed on foreign values, the rates 
under the Underwood, the Payne-Aldrich, and the Senate bills 
are also given on the same basis for purposes of comparison. 


Percentage of foreign value. 


Dutiable articles. 


Average of 17 items of reed furniture 
Average of 23 items of perfume materials.. 
Average of 8 classes of 

Average of 8 classes of 


In this table there is a total of 56 items picked at random 
from different schedules showing duties under the House bill 
rauging from 100 to 450 per cent on foreign valuation. 

It may be objected, Mr. President, that these special cases 
are not typical of the bill as a whole. They are, indeed, special 
cases, but they illustrate the point that prohibitive rates were 
not accidental. And that these rates are prohibitive requires 
no argument. I may point out, further, that these rates are 
upon the value of the finished product and represent even 
higher percentages of conversion costs. 

I have here another comparison of the different bills in the 
form of average rates for the important items in each schedule. 
The table does not include all the items in any one schedule, 
but a sufficient number is given to indicate the tendencies in 
the various bills: 


Equivalent ad valorem rates of foreign 
values, 


Schedule. 


Chemical schedule 
Manufactures of wool.. 4. 
Silk schedule... 
Paper schedule. 
Wood schedule. 
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An examination of this table will show that the averages in 
the Senate bill are close to the rates of the Payne-Aldrich law. 
The chemical schedule is the only one of the five given that is 
seriously out of line with the law of 1909. The average of 81 
chemicals in the Senate bill is almost double the average of the 
same items in the Payne-Aldrich bill, but this grows out of 
the well-known fact that many of the items in the chemical 
schedule require special protection under present industrial con- 
ditions. The other schedules shown have average rates which 
are surprisingly close together in the two bills—57 and 51 per 
cent for manufactures of wool; 52 and 55 per cent for silk; 28 
and 28 per cent for paper; and 18 and 19 per cent for wood 
products. The average House rates, however, are far beyond 
these figures—in some cases more than double the Senate 
averages. 

A fact of equal importance with this comparison of the three 
bills is that the Committee on Ways and Means made a special 
effort to levy rates which would conform fairly close to those 
of the Payne-Aldrich law. “No higher and possibly a little 


1 the Payne-Aldrich law“ became the watchword in the 
ouse. 

From the above comparisons, however, it is evident that the 
House did not succeed in its purpose. Another method of show- 
ing how far it fell short of a true comparison with the act of 
1909 is presented in the following table of familiar chemicals 
copied from the Senate valuation report. The last column in 


this table is the significant one. It is headed the “Adjusted ad 
valorem rate to equal Payne-Aldrich rate,” which means that 
the percentages given in the column, when applied to American 
values of the products named, would give the same specific 
duties as those which resulted from the Payne-Aldrich law. 
I ask unanimous consent to include the short table in my 
remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 


the chair). Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The table referred to is as follows: 
` Adjusted 
Payne- a 
Fordney | rem rate 
* Article. Aldrich bill rato | to equal 
. duty. of duty. TO ih 
Per cent. | P. . nt 
Porras Wd ok OSs ra a st duenkasterete AL es 25 ce 7 01 
Atropine sulphate. 25 25 16. 87 
Aluminum nitrate 25 25 7.43 
Aluminum acetate, pure 25 25 11. 23 
Aluminum chloride 25 25 7.08 
Ammonium nitrate, C. P 25 25 4.12 
Ammonium nitrate, commercial 25 25 13, 43 
Ammonium ph 25 25 14.82 
Antimony, sulphide, 25 25 18.75 
timony, sulphide, 25 25 18.99 
Mr. CAPPER. The meaning of this table is clear. To the 


superficial observer it seems that the same duty is imposed in the 
Fordney bill as was in the Payne-Aldrich law, 25 per cent on 
these items in both cases, “As a matter of fact, the House bill 
was far too high. In one case a duty as low as 4 per cent on 
American valuation would have been sufficient to give the same 
specific amount of duty as 25 per cent on the foreign value; the 
specific duty collectible under the Fordney bill would have been 
six times as great as that collected under the Payne-Aldrich law. 
The equivalent duty on most of the items shown ranges around 
10 or 12 per cent, showing that the change to American valua- 
tion would more than double the duty. 
THR WAY IN WHICH HOUSE RATES WERE DETERMINED, 


The high ad valorem duties of the House bill seem to have 
risen from a number of causes. In the first place, the rates 
were originally written on the assumption of foreign valuation, 
because the question of American valuation was not decided on 
until late in the consideration of the bill. In many cases the 
old rates on foreign values were taken over without change 
when the basis of valuation was changed. This seems to have 
been true for the items just quoted. In ether instances high 
rates were due to a defective formula which was used to con- 
vert rates on foreign values to those of American yalues. This 
formula did not take into consideration the transportation ex- 
penses necessary to land foreign goods in this country nor allow 
the importers any margin for overhead expenses and profits. 
That is to say, if an article sold for $1 abroad it was assumed 
that the American selling price of the imported article would be 
$1 plus the duty imposed by the bill. If this duty were 50 per 
cent on the foreign value, or 50 cents, then the equivalent rate 
on the American price would be 50 cents divided by $1.50, or 
83% per cent. Obviously this is wrong, because the expenses of 
transporting the goods and marketing them in this country is 
an appreciable item. An article costing $1 abroad and paying 
50 cents duty will probably sell for $2 in this country. If, then, 
the duty is to be based on the American selling price, an ad 
valorem duty of 25 per cent would be the proper rate to result 
in the same duty as the 50 per cent ad valorem on foreign 
valuation. Furthermore, this method of estimating American 
prices was even further in error, because in the Fordney bill 
the chief basis of valuation was that of the American selling 
price of articles comparable with the importer’s product. To 
assume, therefore, that the price of articles of domestic manu- 
facture will be equal merely to the price of similar goods abroad 
plus any duty we may impose is stretching the theory of com- 
parability beyond its elastic limits. 

AMERICAN VALUATION IN THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 

Mr. President, the Committee on Finance recognized these 
errors in the House bill and attempted to correct them, first, 
by considering the possibility of calculating duties on the 
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American value of the imported article by means of a formula 
which allowed for transportation and landing charges an item 
of 10 per cent on the foreign cost and for importers” expenses 
and profits a margin of 25 per cent on the landed cost. These 
assumptions of importing expenses and profits lead to some 
complicated arithmetic in converting rates on foreign values 
to the rates on American values, but I need not repeat the 
detailed explanations which the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Soor] has already so ably presented. For present purposes 
it is sufficient to remind you that a 50 per cent duty on foreign 
values becomes 334 per cent on American values under the 
Fordney plan of conyersion but only 25 per cent under the 
method of calculation of the Committee on Finance. 

When it became known that the Committee on Finance was 
considering American yaluation, using this rule of converting 
foreign values, I am told that a curious result followed among 
the proponents of the Fordney bill. Many of them became luke- 
warm and even silent on the subject, and in some cases direct 
opposition developed among those who had formerly espoused 
ethe cause. The reason for this sudden shift in opinion on the 
part of many eastern manufacturers is clear. The high secret 
protection under the name of “ American values” was largely 
eliminated by the Senate formula and manufacturers were no 
Jonger interested in the plan merely as a change in adminis- 
trative procedure. In other words, it was not American valua- 
tion that they wanted but secret protection under a popular 
name, 

As a matter of fact, tates on foreign values finally adopted 
as the base by the Finance Committee furnish a more stable 
protection than equivalent rates on American values. The 
yaluation report prepared for the Committee on Finance shows 
very wide variations in importers’ profits and expenses. This 
report, which was intended to show how American valuation 
would work, demonstrated to impartial students of the subject 
that American valuation could be serviceable only in a very 
limited field and as an emergency measure. Low rates of duty 
on American valuation which may be adequate at one time 
may be wholly insufficient at another if prices change. If rates 
of duty should be fixed in the present tariff bill on high im- 
porters’ prices—when compared with the foreign cost—and then 
prices should fall, the rates thus fixed would be wholly’ inade- 
quate. A 4 or 5 per cent rate would yield a high duty as 
long as high prices prevailed, but if the market slumped and 
importers’ margins were reduced to almost nothing the amount 
of the duty would be so low as to afford practically no protection 
to the domestic industry affected. On the other hand, if the 
rates on American valuation were placed sufficiently high to 
be protective when importers’ margins were low, these rates 
would be prohibitive on many articles when importers’ margins 
were normal. 

AMERICAN VALUATION AND DEPRECIATED CURRENCY. 

There is some truth in the statement that foreign values in 
terms of paper money are nòt as certain a basis for valuation as 
the prices in the United States of similar articles, but the 
margin of error in foreign valuation is not large for the ordi- 
nary run of goods. This is true, first, because international 
competition forces the prices of exportable products up to a 
gold basis, regardless of the value of the paper nroney in which 
prices are quoted. That is to say, in the long run an American 
importer can not get special bargains in Germany regularly 
and for large quantities of goods, because competing purchasers 
in America and elsewhere will bid up the price in terms of 
gold; second, German exporters are quoting prices either in 
gold or dollars at world-market levels. This practice is fol- 
lowed (a) because individual sellers charge what the market 
will bear, and (b) more especially, because the export trade of 
Germany is controlled by the Government largely for the pur- 
pose of forcing export prices up to something near world- 
market values. I do not nrean that all articles in Germany are 
priced on an international gold basis, but the standard articles 
of export are usually so priced—as, indeed, they must neces- 
sarily be—under competitive buying. If copper, wool, and iron 
and their chief products were undervalued in gold as compared 
with the remainder of the world, fortunes could be made over- 
night by brokers who deal in these products. 

It seems, therefore, that foreign valuation is not condemned 
by the paper-money régime of Europe, for, as a matter of fact, 
most exports from there are on a gold basis, regardless of 
paper quotations. In the relatively few cases where paper 
values are uncertain the President will have power under the 
proposed law to change the basis of valuation to that of com- 
parable American products. * 

Some have thought that American valuation will correct the 
competitive advantages which purchasers in central Europe 
enjoy because of paper money and the resulting low costs of 


production. This idea is erroneous, except to the extent that 
the duties will be higher on American valuation than on for- 
eign valuation. Obviously no plan of valuation will prevent 
American buyers from picking up special bargains in the re- 
mote villages of central Europe where paper prices rule. Such 
imports would merely pay a higher duty, and unless the duty 
is very high the goods would still be obtained at bargain prices, 
But no plan of valuation will be tolerated by the American 
people which is merely a scheme for assessing higher duties 
under the guise of higher values. 
AGRICULTURB. AND AMERICAN YALUATION. 

Mr, President, ad valorem rates on agricultural products are 
comparatively few. Our great agricultural staples, such as 
wool, wheat, cotton, and meat products, earry specific duties. 
On the other hand, the great percentage of manufactured articles 
used by the American farmer carry ad valorem rates of duty. 
Necessities of tariff making justify this difference to a large 
degree. Specific rates are preferable, particularly on agricul- 
tural products, because the farmer needs protection most when 
prices are low. Where ad valorem rates, however, are imposed 
the farmer is interested in having them no higher than is 
necessary for equalizing competitive conditions. 

Virtually every duty in the agricultural schedule—Schedule 
7—is specific, except a few basket clauses which cover a small 
number of commodities which are unimportant, or are in the 
nature of luxuries of a considerable range in value. Thus 
cheese, valued at 30 cents or.more per pound, largely a com- 
modity for luxurious consumption, is dutiable at 25 per cent 
ad valorem. Miscellaneous fresh, prepared, or preserved meats, 
not specially provided for, covers a number of meat products, 
none of them of more than trifling importance in our import 
trade. The same is true of prepared and preserved birds and 
poultry, dutiable at 35 per cent ad valorem, Almost the only 
item on an ad valorem basis in which the farmers have more 
than a passing interest is mixed feeds (par. 731), which cre duti- 
able at 15 per cent. ` There are a few paragraphs dealing with 
dried fruits, and so forth, which certain sections of the country 
produce, and certain imports of which are dutiable at 35 per 
cent. Every other duty on items of any importance is specific. 
I shall not go into further details, but I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table which I present, giving the schedule of rates 
on the principal agricultural products, may be printed as part 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without sbjection, it is so 
ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

Agricultural rates in Senate bill. 
PRINCIPAL: PRODUCTS. 


Commodity. 5 Specific. 
— — — eee 
G Iz to 2 cents poun 
Fresh beef and vea 3 cents per Lindl sa 
eee ee cent nd. 
Oleo oil and oleo stearin.. 3 one 8 
Wiens 8 2 to 4 cents per pound. 
Sheep and goats $2 head. 
- Mutton and goat meat 24 cents per pound. 
b 5 Sly per pats 
cen! 1 
Fresh por! H MANE À | cout per pound, 
Bacon, hams, shoulders, and other pork, |.......... cents per pound. 
prepared or preserved. 
Lard ---| 1 cent per pound. 
Lard compounds and lard substitates .| cents per pound. 
Extract of meat, including uid «| 15 cents per pound. 
2% cents per gallon. 
-} 1 cent per gallon. 


223 cents per gallon. 

I cent per pound. 

14 cents per pound. 

I cents per pound. 
3 cents per pound. 

6 cents per pound. 


; Iz cents per pound. 
pounds or mixture of 
and substitutes for milk or cream. 
Lao rd oleomargarine, and other butter subbC 8 cents per pound. 
stitutes. 
C. valued at less than 30 cents per pound. 5 cents d. 
beate at more than 30 cents per pound 25 Be ett 
z CE soar ie F Do. 
(bi ve) ...| 3 cents ound. 
Alte other bi -..| 50 en 
All other birds, 
Poultry, dead (birds -| 6 cents per pound. 
other 3, 8 cents per pound. 
8 cents dozen. 
6 cents 5 pound. 
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Agrioultural rates in Senate dill—Continued. 
PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS—continued, 


Agricultural rates in Senate bil!—Continued. 
PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS—continued, 


Ad 


Commodity. valorem, 


Specific. 


„ e TN E per bushel. ss 3 ton. 
Flour and meal. . . 45 $1.50 per ton. 
Ma i e a 5 per bushel Hops. 2 24 cents per pound. . 
and similar t products, n. s. p. f. 
Bran, 3 feeds from 10 Mr, CAPPER. Mr. President, an argument advanced in favor 
Hills of outs, bacley, Dark whent, OEO KAIDA. 10 cents per 100 pounds, of American valuation is that it will protect our industries 
ground or unground. from severe competition from countries with greatly depreciated 
Melt apronts brewers e ghd dried- beet pulp -.-| $5 per ton. currencies. I have already shown how little there is to this 
sealpings, chaff, ete., unground.....|..... . $1.50 per ton. argument. What little there is does not interest the farmer, for 
Ground. 5 Ruedas 75 cents per ton. most of the countries in that group do not export agricultural 
er eaa Doa , see ene products to the United States. The countries from which we 
c E import commodities which compete with the products of our 
Apnies, green or ripe 25 pons e farms are in a more favorable position in regard to interna- 
ane asses eee en ences ; ung. tional exchange. Here, again, the manufacturer has a much 
Beier dite a aes ain brine 5 1 ents por pound: more vital interest in the adoption of American valuation than 
FTT 55 cents per pound. pas ars Tarnen . ate te pans 
ced Ae n the other hand, if American valuation to u asa 
FTT . F method of concealing undue increases in protective rates it 
JI ß Peeanper gallon. becomes clearly a bunco game at the expense of the farmer, for 
hes e 3 Anoe 8 ; plainly it is not applied in favor of his products, while its use 
bre or preserved in any manner. 35 will increase the price of many products which he uses. 
Dates, pe EE — i cent per pound. Again, American valuation, by increasing the height of the 
Prepared or presery bars Pues tariff wall, would limit the exportation of agricultural products 
C 5 eee dg in exchange for the manufactured goods bought in foreign 
2 corrant. CCC 2 3 per pound countries. The nature of international trade should be en to 
Ec z all after the experience of tbe last few years, During the war 
See 3 r tat er ponnd: our outflow of goods was enormous and our inflow of gold cor- 
Olives, n brine, green of ripe cents per gallon. respondingly great. We received so much gold that we did not 
Pitted or stuffed......... 3 know what to do with it, while the international exchange has 
Peaches or 8 ‘green or ripe. | jent per pound. been affected so that it is next to impossible for other countries 
888 — 5 5 cents per pound. to puy 1825 us Dow: ye pec be clear that international trade 
pared or preserved, n. S. p. T. as to be an exchange of goods, 
icp 5 “5 Nepean tonsa E EN erm? eiaa Many of our agricultural products are on an export basis, 
Prepared or preserved in any manner. . . la --| 2 cents per pound. and the tariff will not help the producers of these products ex- 
bai or. pinnt, pranela groan otti b oaea T J cent per pound. cept under exceptional conditions and oh special grades. If, 
ooo in addition to this, the power of foreign countries to buy the 
Fruits, in natural state, in brine, or pickled, products of our farms and ranches is limited by a tariff which 
ore A c prevents our people from buying on a fair competitive basis 
es, etc, ings, layers, et . $2 per 1,000 * the manufactured articles of the highly industrialized countries 
Grafted or budded - FA of Europe, the plight of agriculture will be even worse than it 
Spe ge 5 3 e is at present. i 
Brazil n | 1 cent et pound. Mr. President, my final point on the farmer’s relation to ad 
he 5 i spor pound: valorem duties is that the price on of the present moment 
DENCE «= 2+ nae anne make ad valorem duties especially disadvantageous to the 
CG A EE DE DO 2 „ i A Ser poet esas farmer. There is good reason for believing that we are now at, 
4 cents per pound. or at least near, the bottom so far as prices are concerned, Cer- 
J cent per pound. tainly agricultural commodities are very low. As prices rise 
14 cents per poun the ad valorem equivalent of the specifice duties upon agricul- 
3 l tural products will decrease, and the relative amount of protec- 
LORE nE pond, tion afforded to the farmer will decrease. On the other hand, the 


duty upon manufactures protected bý ad valorem duties will 
increase with the increase of prices whatever be the basis of 
valuation. It should be noted that when manufactured articles 
rise in value because of the rise in the price of raw materials, 
the amount of protection afforded to the manufacturer increases 


-| cents per pound. 
cent per pound. 


Speeds E A j whether his conversion costs have increased or not. 
Poppy need... 32 cents per 100 pounds, I do not say that the duties on agricultural produce should be 
Sanilower cents per pound. changed to an ad valorem basis. Specific duties are so simply 
ape aad eee ak Sed 1 and easily administered, and there is so much to be said against 
Cotton sced ; ---.| $ cent per pound. fluctuating rates of duty for the protection either of agricultural 
Grass seeds—alfalfa, clover, timothy, millet, cont per pound. produce or of the conversion costs of manufacturing, that the 
Garden and field seeds (except n. s. p: f. at 20 per cent nd. specific duties in our system should be extended rather than 
cent “3 R ag 5 1 curtailed. But I do say that the farmer is in no wise benefited 
PPC or AAA SAANA ton See F555 by the fact that the tariff contains so many ad valorem rates 


and that these rates are so high; he has rather a great interest 
‘in seeing that these ad valorem rates are no higher than is abso- 
lutely necessary to give adequate protection to the American 
manufacturers. 


manner. 
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CHEAP APPRAL OF THE PHRASE “AMERICAN VALUATION.” 


Some proponents of American yaluation have made a naive 
and superficial appeal. They have urged that we should have an 
“all-American tariff,” or “a tariff for Americans,” and that, 
therefore, anything foreign,“ including “foreign valuation,” 
should have no place in the tariff schedules. The thoughtless 
may have been won by the cheap appeal contained in the very 
phrase “American valuation,” but we can not allow catch phrases 
to influence our decision upon the issues before us. There can 
be no more objection to assessing duties on foreign values than 
there is to making the foreign purchase itself. -Perhaps some 
of the advocates of American valuation, who believe in Chinese- 
wall protection, would urge that.no loyal American would pur- 
chase goods from a foreign country, and to these probably no 
argument of mine in favor of foreign valuation Will seem reason- 
able. However, our position in international trade does not 
permit us to shut ourselves off from fair and equitable com- 
merce with other nations of the world. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I wish to repeat the statement 
made in the beginning, that the question of American valuation 
and the question of protection are wholly distinct, I favor pro- 
tection for the American manufacturer, and what I have said is 
not to be construed as a desire to withhold from him duties 
which will place him in a fair and equal competitive position 
with foreign producers in the American market, I am, however, 
opposed to the wholesale adoption of a valuation plan which can 
not fail to have serious political and economic consequences. In 
tariff procedure which affects so many interests it is safe to 
begin with the experience we have and approach innovations by 
stages, American valuation should be treated, as it is in the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah, as an emer- 
gency measure. Like antidumping duties, it may be properly 
resorted to to meet unusual competitive situations. Beyond that 
it is a cloak for excessive protection and a needless political 
burden for the Republican Party to carry. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD obtained the floor, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The cyanide paragraph is now under 
consideration. There are, however, a number of Senators who 
do not wish to have a vote upon that subject at this time, 
and have asked me to allow the matter to go over. If there 
is no objection, I ask that paragraph 33a may be passed over 
for the present, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection pdragraph 
83a will be passed over. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I yield. : 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yesterday, when I was argu- 
ing against the increased tariff duty on olive oil, the junior 
Senator from California [Mr. SHorrripcr] interrupted me to 
make the comment that the increased duty in this bill would 
result only in a per capita tax of 4 cents. Upon this estimate 
I have had some figures prepared. On the basis of the popu- 
lation of our country being 110,000,000, the total cost to the 
consuming public of America for that one item alone will be 
$4,400,000. As there are estimated to be 4,000 important items— 
of course there are many thousand more—in this bill, and olive 
oil is a very insignificant one of those 4,000, based upon the 
per capita tax fixures submitted by the junior Senator from 
California, the total cost to the consuming public of America, if 
the same ratio of tax per capita is maintained, will amount to 
$17,600,000,000, 

The figures can be very easily proved by anybody who wants 
to take the trouble to figure them out. Four cents on 110,000,000 
individuals represents $4,400,000, and 4,000 items in this bill 
will make the total tax to the American people $17,600,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator might just as well 
say— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have not the floor. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names; 


Ashurst Capper Dial Frelinghuysen 
Bali Caraway Dillingham rry 

Borah Colt Edge Glass 
Brandegee Culberson Ernst Gooding 
Bursum Curtis Fletcher Harris 


LXII— 444 


Harrison Lodge Oddie Simmons 
Hitchcock McCormick Overman Smoot 
Johnson cCumber Sterling 
Jones, N. Mex. McKinley Phipps Sutherland 
Jones, Wash, McLean Pittman ‘Townsend 
Kendrick McNary Pomerene Underwood 
Keyes Moses Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Kin Nelson Robinson Walsh, Mont. 
Lad ew 3 Watson, Ga. 
La Follette Newberry Shortridge Willis 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the absence 


of the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] on account of a 
3 in his family. I will let this announcement stand for the 
ay. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Writs in the chair). 
Sixty Senators haying answered to their names, a quorum is 
present. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I stated to the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Gooptne] that I would endeavor to say some- 
thing in answer to his discussion this morning when he con- 
cluded, as I did not want to interrupt him, but, unfortunately, 
I was not able to get the floor at that time. 

Of course, the Senator from Idaho and I differ primarily on 
fundamental questions. He advocates the passage of this bill 
from the standpoint of doing something for somebody, and 
makes his argument on the basis that what is accomplished re- 
sults in ultimate good to the person for whom that accomplish- 
ment is intended. Of course, my view of using the power of the 
Government is entirely different from that of the Senator from 
Idaho. I believe that the great powers of the Government are 
intended to be used only for the benefit of all the people, and 
not for the promotion of special interests, and I care not whether 
those special interests come out of the fields of agriculture or 
arise from the smokestacks of a foundry, to me they are equally 
special interests, and obnoxious to the principle I believe in. 

This use of the taxing power of our Government to promote 
special interests can be illustrated by a decision of the Supreme 
Court on yesterday. Very often the use of the taxing power to 
promote special interests or to accomplish a result for some 
particular endeavor has behind it an excellent motive, and the 
purpose is often good, if it could be limited to that sole purpose, 
but too often those who are interested in accomplishing what 
they think is desirable for the end they have in view violate 
principles in a way which would be most disastrous to the peo- 
ple of the United States if the application were to be applied 
universally. 

For instance, on yesterday the Supreme Court, in an opinion 
in which all the justices concurred, rendered one of the most 
important opinions that has been rendered in the life of the 
court. The decision was rendered in the so-called Child Labor 
case, 

I suppose there is not a man on this floor and but few in 
America not in thorough accord with the viewpoint that 
children of a tender age should not be worked in the factories 
and the foundries, their opportunity for education neglected, 
and their opportunity for growth and development in the fresh 
air interfered with. As a matter of fact, most of the States 
of the Union have adopted laws protecting children against 
these unreasonable exactions on the part of employers work- 
ing them under age. My State has a most meritorious law, 
which in the main conforms to the law which was passed by 
Congress, and most of the States of the Union have similar 
laws. But in the formation of our Government the Constitu- 
tion granted certain powers to the Federal Government and 
reserved the balance of the power to the States. Questions in- 
volving police regulations, the protection of the health and hap- 
piness of the people, were left in the States, and there they 
should remain, because in the great scope of this country the 
conditions in Maine are not those found in Alabama and the 
conditions in New York are not those of San Francisco, and 
when we come to regulating human life and human endeavor 
it can be more satisfactorily worked out and regulated by 
those in each local community to meet the conditions which 
exist with them. 

Of course, when we find the individual of good heart who 
lets his heart carry him beyond the lines his reason would 
dictate we often see in the cause of good a demand to extend 
our powers of government beyond the line of safety, where we 
endanger other great principles, and on yesterday the Supreme 
Court held that it was not within the power of Congress to use 
the taxing power of this great Government to enforce the regu- 
lation against the employment of children in factories and 
mines of the various States of the Union; that that was a 
question of local jurisdiction, belonging to the sovereign power 
of the States, and that under the subterfuge of taxation the 
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power of the State could not be invaded to regulate, even if 
the purpose were good. 

Those who have sympathetic hearts for the child and would 
like to see laws of that kind extended to the furthermost ends 
of the Union can well recognize that if the Congress has the 
power, under the guise of taxation, to say how many hours and 
under what conditions a child may labor, it would have the 
power to Say that all labor in the United States, agricultural 
or mechanical, shall be allowed to work only four hours a day, 
or that the person employing labor in excess of that time should 
undergo heavy penalties of taxation. In other words, this 
power of taxation, when used in that way, and allowed to be 
used in that way, in violation of the constitutional limitations, 
would break down the entire fabric of State government and 
destroy the local government of the people. 

I only say that in the way of illustration of the use of the 
taxing power. I belong to that school of thought which believes 
that the legislative body, the Congress of the United States, has 
no constitutional right—I might go further and say no moral 
right—to use the taxing power of this great Government for 
the purpose of building up fortunes or tearing them down. I 
am just as much opposed to the idea of so levying a tax, under 
the guise of protecting American industry, that the great mass 
of the American people must contribute out of their pockets 
money to build up a special industry, and make a few rich, as I 
am of extending the power of taxation so far that it confiscates 
the property of the individual and accomplishes by the power 
and force of taxation what the communism of Russia has accom- 
plished by a red flag. 

The Senator from Idaho does not believe in that principle. 
He announces that the power of taxation in the Federal Govern- 
ment can and should be legitimately used for the purpose of 
building up agriculture primarily, from his standpoint, and, 
secondarily, for the purpose of building up industry, not for the 
purpose of raising revenue, allowing the incidental benefits 


which arise from it to help somebody, but the main purpose of, 


the taxation should be to develop the business of some individual 
or some corporation. 

It is an old theory, one which has been fought out year in 
and year out, but we are facing it in a new guise to-day. If it 
were not for the support which those who represent agricul- 
tural constituencies on this floor carry to the protective manu- 
facturer of America, it would be impossible to pass such a bill 
as is now pending before the Senate. The argument is used 
that because taxes have been levied on manufactured products 
taxes should be levied on agricultural products, and if you are 
going to penalize the American people by taxation for the benefit 
of the manufacturer you should penalize them with taxation 
for the benefit of the farmer. - 

If you are going into that false philosophy and going to use 
the taxing power for some purpose other than the revenues of 
the Government, I might very well concede that if you could 
you should throw the blanket of protection as far as possible 
if it was beneficial. But I think where the fallacy of the argu- 
ment comes is that under the guise of protection, under the 
guise of doing something to help the agricultural interests in 
some particular item, you ask their support for a bill which 
means that for every dollar of benefit they may derive out of 
the bill they must pay $100 in taxes to benefit some one else, 
or for the 1 per cent of protection which they may get under 
the bill they must pay the 99 per cent of protection which is 
afforded to other people. I do not think there is any question 
about that proposition. ` 

When we come down to agriculture, in my judgment there 
are very few items as to which the levying of a tax at the 
customhħhouse would be effective in raising the price of the 
product to the farmer. For many years, as a smoke cloud to 
make the farmers of America think they were getting some- 
thing out of a tax bill, a tax has been levied on corn—20 cents 
per bushel of corn, if I recall correctly. That is the rate levied 
in the pending bill. When the present law was written corn 
was taken off of the tax list and placed on the free list, and 
why? It was because there was no appreciable revenue that 
could be raised from taxing corn. We could not raise revenue 
from taxing corn because America is the great producer of corn. 
There may be a little corn drift over the Canadian border occa- 
sionally; there may_be a little corn come from here or there; 
but in comparison With the great corn production of America 
the importations would not amount to one ten-thousandth of 1 
per cent. It was idle to say that you levied a tax for pro- 
tection when it did not protect, because nothing would come 
in when corn was on the free list. It was idle to say we would 
keep it there for revenue when no revenue could come to the 
Government. To keep a tax on corn, such as is put there to-day, 


is only for the purpose of fooling the producer of corn into the 
belief that he is going to get something out of the bill. 

I might go on with 100 other items in the bill on which it 
makes no difference whether you levy a tax of 1 per cent or 
100 per cent. Nothing will come in on the free-trade basis, 
nothing appreciable will come in on a 1 per cent tax, and it 
would not change the result if it were made a 100 per cent tax. 
But our friends on the other side of the Chamber are in the 
habit of putting corn and similar commodities on the tax list, 
which mean nothing except that it gives the local orator at 
the crossroads in the Corn Belt an opportunity to say that the 
great Republican Party protects the fa-mer along with other 
people. Of course if it is the desire to engage in subterfuge 
for the sake of votes, that is a political proposition. Possibly 
political parties may do that here and there, but it can not be 
3 from the standpoint of high morals or sound reason- 


There are a few agricultural items, of course, which will 
produce revenue if a tax is levied at the customhouse and thus 
raise the price to the American producer. I admit that. I 
think sugar is one of them. I think wool is another. There are 
comparatively few men in the country who are raising sugar. 
The production of cane sugar is confined practically to one 
State and a part of another. The beet sugar of the great West 
has a market that consumes practically the entire product 
which is protected by freight rates, and the sugar from 
Louisiana and the sugar from abroad can not enter the domain 
of that production as long as its product is ready for market. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. Presiden’ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will yield in just a moment. Of 
course we all know that the sugar of the great West does not 
stand preservation as the cane sugar does, and that it has to 
be marketed and sold within a reasonable time. While it is 
undergoing that sale it drives the imported sugar out of its 
market, but when it is sold out the cane sugar again invades 
its market. 

I now yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think the Senator understands where 
the market for the beet sugar is or he would never have men- 
tioned the question of freight rates. There is about 15 per 
cent of the quantity of sugar used in the intermountain country 
that is manufactured there, and no more than that. The 
great market for that sugar is Chicago. The New York re- 
finers have a rate about one-third the amount of the beet 
sugar manufacturers’ rate. They have every advantage in the 
world in the markets where the beet sugar is disposed of. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I know that just as well as the Senator 
from Utah, 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not think the Senator understood it or 
he would not have made the statement which he did make. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have not defined the locality of the 
market yet. I can say more than that. I sat for years and 
heard the testimony on this subject, I know that at times the 
beet sugar from the West can come as far east as the Buffalo 
market beyond Chicago. I know that along the line of the 
Mississippi River is about as far as it usually comes, but I 
did not say it was confined to the intermountain States, of 
course. I said its market was confined to where it was pro- 
tected by the freight rate. The freight rate from New York to 
Chicago is a protection against that sugar, and every mile that 
it goes into the other territory the freight rate further protects 
it against that product. 

Mr. SMOOT. The freight rate from New York to Chicago is 
not one-third of the freight rate from the intermountain country. 
to Chicago, Chicago is the central market for sugar. That is 
where the great bulk of it is distributed and that is where at 
least 75 per cent of the beet sugar goes for sale. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Undoubtedly. That is just what I am 


Re 


arguing. g 

Mr, "SMOOT: Therefore if anyone has the advantage in 
freight rates it is tħe sugar refiner in New York and not the 
beet grower in the West. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course the Senator was not listening 
to me 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, I was listening. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator was listening to me he 
misunderstood what I said or he would not have interrupted 
me, because by his own statement he now verifies what I said, 
I said that the sugar raised in the intermountain country could 
invade the cane-sugar importations and meet them in the com- 
petitive market, and the Senator proves what I said to be true 
by saying that they have a much greater freight rate to Chicago 
than the cane-sugar man has from New York to Chicago, That is 
true, but I am not arguing the question now as to how much 
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tax should be placed on sugar. If revenue is needed, I recog- 
nize that sugar is a revenue producer, and I have never denied it. 

When we started out 10 years ago we placed sugar on the free 
list, which was because we had put $100,000,000 of taxes on 
wealth, and we supposed we did not need the revenue from sugar 
and so took it off the tax list. We felt that we were taking the 
tax off of a commodity which we knew the masses of the Ameri- 
can people use and that they would be benefited, but when the 
war came on and we needed more revenue no one heard me 
object to levying a tax on sugar as a reyenue producer for the 
purpose of bringing revenue to the Government, It undoubtedly 
does that. 

But that is not my objection to the taxes. I have never 
denied that a reasonable revenue should be raised at, the custom- 
house out of articles which are susceptible of producing revenue. 
I am objecting to the way taxes are levied on most articles, try- 
ing to build up a wall so high that nothing can come in, and 
the American Treasury thus not getting any benefit from it. 
The tax is levied entirely in behalf of the special interests 
which are being protected. Also, I object to that camouflage 
and that smoke cloud when a tax was levied on corn to try to 
make the American farmer think he was getting some protection 
because of that tax on corn. That is just an absurdity. 

But I want to get back to what I started to say in reference 
to the argument of the junior Senator from Idaho, who is con- 
tending that the McCumber bill is in the interest of the Ameri- 
can farmer and that this tax should be levied in order that the 
American farmer may get the benefit of it. I do not deny that 
a few farmers will be benefited by the bill. On the other hand, 
I do not deny that the farmer as a general rule is not a dirt 
farmer. He is very often a very large, substantial business 
man who, for instance, raises sugar in Louisiana, who will be 
benefited by an increased tax on sugar, and I am glad to say 
that this is a revenue producer. It responds in revenue very 
largely in proportion, More than that, it is not handed down 
into a finished product, where it is doubled and redoubled sey- 
eral times over before it gets to the ultimate consumer. 

I am free to admit that the proposed tax of 33 cents a pound 
on scoured wool will raise the price of wool in the American 
market and will raise some revenue. It will be a small amount 
of revenue in proportion to the taxes on the American people, 
but it will raise some revenue for the Government. But I am 
also willing to admit that the very large number of farmers 
who raise wool, who will be benefited by this tax, are the men 
who are in an industrial business called farming, but who are 
in reality very large owners of sheep and very large employers 
of labor, It is no poor farmer who is to be benefited. But, 
taking them all in all, even down to the farmer who has a few 
head of sheep on a small farm, I say you make that farmer pay 
an enormous price for the protection you are giving in the bill 
to the few men who specialize in raising sheep. You make him 
pay until he bleeds in taxation for what you pretend to give him. 

The figures of last year’s crop were given in the hearings, and 
I think the figures are substantially correct. I think the figures 
refer to the crop of 1920, but I am not sure. However, that 
makes no difference; it is a crop of recent years. I am not 
substantiating the figures, but making the argument, Last 
year’s crop of raw wool was valued at $65,000,000. Of the 
domestic requirements, 55 per cent are imported. That means 
that to supply the American market in the consumption of 
manufactured wool we are to get 55 per cent of the wool from 
abroad and 45 per cent at home; but you can call it 50-50, if it 
pleases you better. 

Figuring mixed wool at 30 cents a pound at Boston with 60 
per cent freightage, we have the following comparison of duti- 
able and free wool. This gentleman makes the comparison with 
a tax of 25 cents on raw wool. He figures scoured wool at 75 
cents per pound, duty 25 cents. So that if there is a tax of 25 
cents a pound on the dutiable list you have scoured wool costing 
$1 and free wool, as under the present law, T5 cents. 

Then he takes the next item and says, allowing for waste 
86 per cent, less 6 per cent recoverable, net 30 per cent, with 
wool dutiable, a pound in the cloth will cost $1.48. Free wool 
will make that pound of cloth cost but $1.07. The mill profit 
of 8 per cent and the selling profit of 2 per cent, making a total 
of 10 per cent, add 14 cents to the wool in the cloth on the 
dutiable side and 11 cents to that on the free side, making a 
total of $1.57 for cloth the wool in which pays the duty and 
$1.18 for cloth made of wool on the free list. 

Add to that the garment maker's profit and the selling ex- 
pense of 10 per cent, 16 cents on the dutiable side and 12 cents 
on the free side, making a total for the cost of $1.73 for the 
dutiable product and $1.30 for the product with free wool. 

Then to the retail dealer's profit and the selling expense of 
50 per cent add on the dutiable side 87 cents and on the free 


side 65 cents, making the total cost when it goes to the con- 
sumer of a pound of manufactured cloth which is made from 
dutiable wool taxed at 25 cents a pound $2.60, and $1.95 for 


cloth that is made from free wool. In other words, with a tax 
of 25 cents on raw wool, the consumer of each pound of cloth 
will pay 65 cents more a pound. But that 25 cents a pound is 
not the tax which it is now proposed to levy. It is proposed 
to levy a tax of 33 cents a pound. Each 1 cent of duty per 
pound on raw wool will cost the consumer of clothing 2.6 cents, 
so that under the tax of 33 cents a pound instead of 25 cents 
a pound there will be added to the cost of the manufactured > 
cloth when sold to the purchaser 85.8 cents, nearly 86 cents, 
a pound. That amount is proposed to be taken out of the con- 
sumer. 

The American people do not comprise merely those who live 
in cities; the clerks in stores and the men who run the rail- 
roads of the country do not constitute the mass of the popula- 
tion; but the farmers as well make up a large element, and 
farmers wear woolen clothes as well as do city people. If the 
proposed tax on wool shall be levied, the farmer will have to 
pay the tax as well as the man who lives in the city, as well 
as the man who works in the foundry or in the machine shop. 
If the analysis which I have suggested be worked out, it demon- 
strates that the tax of 83 cents per pound on scoured wool at 
the customhouse will result in a cost to the public of about 
$198,000,000 a year—nearly $200,000,000—of which those who 
are engaged in the business of wool growing will get $79,200,000, 
against which the farmers as a whole will pay $99,000,000, and 
the remainder of the public who are not farmers will pay about 
an equal amount; and the Government of the United States 
will only realize out of this enormous tax the sum of $19,800,000. 
I do not say that there may not be a variance here or there, 
but the substance of the statement is correct, that by taking wool 
off the free list and levying a tax of 33 cents a pound on scoured 
wool the price which the people of America must pay for the 
cloth when it goes into their clothes will be lifted to the extent 
of nearly $200,000,000; but the Government of the United 
States out of this tax is only going to get about $20,000,000 of 
revenue, That is what the majority party propose to do. 

Now, how about the farmer? The farmer wears clothes as 
well as the merchant or the clerk, and there are nearly as many 
farmers in this country as there are people who live in the 
cities. The burden of this tax on the farmers of the country 
will amount to nearly $100,000,000; yet Senators on the other 
side say it will be beneficial to the farmers of America. Of 
course, I admit it will be profitable to those particular farmers 
whose entire business is the raising of sheep and who will secure 
the bulk of this tax which is going to be levied on the Ameri- 
can people, but the remainder of the farmers of America, the 
men whose principal business is raising corn in the Middle West, 
and the farmers who raise cotton in the Southern States, are 
going to get a bunco duty and a subterfuge for a duty. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srertrna in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
Idaho? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. T yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 
I do not know whether he is familiar with the sheep industry, 
but if he is, he knows that the wool industry of America can not 
exist without protection. Would he protect it and save the in- 
dustry or would he put wool on the free list where it has always 
been put by the Democratic Party? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, that is what the Senator 
from Idaho asserts, and I am sure he believes in his assertion. 

Mr. GOODING. Iam sure that every Senator from the West 
who lives in a sheep-raising or woolgrowing State will agree 
with me that the industry can not exist without protection. 
I wish to say to the Senator also that, so far as the corn grower 
is concerned, his whole market is dependent on the live stock 
in the country, for without live stock there is not any market 
for corn at all. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
moment. 

Mr. GOODING. So that the corn grower is vitally dependent 
upon live stock. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is another bunco game, in my 
judgment, but, of course, I am not reflecting on the Senator. 
It is one of those subterfuges which are thrown out to fool the 
American people into believing they are getting something for 
nothing. 

Mr. GOODING. What I am anxious about and what I hope 
will happen—and I think it has already happened, so far as 
that is concerned—is that the Senator and his party will before 
the country take the position where they properly belong, where 


I will get back to live stock in a 
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they have stood for a hundred years in the Senate, and not go 
out among the people and talk about incidental protection and 
assert they are not trying to destroy any industry. I will not 
say all Democratic Senators conduct that kind of a campaign 
before the people. I merely want to have defined the position 
of the Democratic Party that a protective tariff is unconstitu- 
tional and not proper in any way. 

I hope the Senator and his Democratie colleagues will define 
their position clearly before the people, so that we may go out 
and discuss it before them and let them settle it. The Senator 
from Alabama has been very frank and very clear about his 
position, and I understand it exactly, that if protection is not 
unconstitutional it ought to be and that we have no right to 
tax the people in order to protect any industry, whether it be 
the sheep industry or the manufacture of wool or anything else. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I want the Senator to understand, of 
course, that I am speaking for no one but myself; but I believe 
what I have said, and when I stood on the bridge and com- 
manded the tariff ship in the House I did not hesitate to put the 
produets in which I was personally interested on the free list, 
because I believed they belonged there. I am applying no rule 
to anyone else that I do not apply to myself. I shall be de- 
lighted if what the Senator says may come about, because I 
know that then the question will be settled. 

I never have contended that the Democratie Party is a free- 
trade party, for it believes in a revenue tariff and believes in 
collecting some revenue at the customhouse; but it believes in 
levying the tax so that the Government will derive the benefit 
of the revenue and not the special interests, such as is the case 
when the Republican Party build their tariff wall so high as 
to prevent importations. 

The Senator from Idaho says he would like to see the Demo- 
cratic Party come out and say that they are for such a tariff 
policy, and so would I, for I think one of the great faults of 
the Democratic Party has been that we have had too many who 
compromise with the evil of protection. They do not stand for 
it as a whole; they do not stand for it as a system; but they 
stand for it as to what their individual constituencies demand 
and compromise with the question instead of denouncing it as 
a false theory and telling the American people the truth, that 
wherever a dollar of protection is levied they pay it every 
time from five to ten fold in the increased cost of living. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield, of course. 

Mr. GOODING. As far as taxation is concerned, I am un- 
able to. understand the difference between a revenue duty and 
a protective duty; and this is true as far as the Underwood- 
Simmons bill is concerned, with one or two exceptions. There 
is not a trust or a combination or a great industry, predatory 
or otherwise, that has not been and is not protected under the 
Underwood law. There are only one or two exceptions to that 
rule, 

There is a lot of talk here about “predatory wealth” and 
“special interests.” As far as revenue is concerned, if you 
call it revenue, the Democratic Party has protected every trust 
and combination in America, It is all right if it is a revenue 
bill; it is a crime if it is a protective bill, although in many 
instances your revenue tax is higher than the protective tax. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, That is not so. Of course, I know the 
Senator does not mean it in the way he says it. 

Mr. GOODING. I mean it exactly as I say it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator does not mean 

Mr, GOODING. 
into consideration, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, to be sure; it needs an explanation 
to show what the Senator means, 

Mr. GOODING. Not an explanation if yon believe in a 
tariff. Of course, with you, a revenue tariff is wrong. It is a 
tax. That is your principle. It is entirely wrong, even as a 
revenue measure, because it is a tax. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, no; I am not opposed to taxation. 

Mr. GOODING. I wish you would tax the special interests. 
You are protecting the special interests and taxing the Ameri- 
can people very fully. 

Mr. UNDERWOQD. If the Senator will stop a minute, and 
not continue to make a noise so that I can not talk myself, I 
shall be glad to answer him. I am perfectly willing for him to 
interrupt me, but I want the privilege of replying. 

The Senator says we have taxed every great trust. So far as 
I know, there is no tax on kerosene oil under the present law, 
although I believe the Senator’s party is going to put one on. 
We certainly left out the so-called Standard Oil Trust. 


I mean if you take the cost of production | 


Mr. SMOOT. There is none in this bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand that it was proposed in 
the House; so that we did not cover them all. On the great 
Steel Trusts of America we cut the tariff all down the line, and 
where we did not think the tax would produce revenue we 
put the product on the free list, and in answer to that you are 
going back and putting back the taxes that you had before we 
attended to them. We levied the taxes only for revenue. We 
cut the manufacturing interest in this country far more than 
we actually cut any agricultural interest, because there are only 
a few cases where agriculture could be really cut. You may 
say that we took the tax off of corn and other things of that 
kind, beets, and household vegetables. Of course, if you want 
to fool the American people into thinking that that tax was 
effective, or meant anything, you can try to do so. I do not 
think you will get very far with it; but I want to come back to 
where you are levying a tax that counts. > 

This tax on raw wool is going to cost the American people 
in the neighborhood of $200,000,000 a year before thèy get their 
clothing, and the Government of the United States, in round 
figures, will not get over $20,000,000 from the tax, and you are 
going to levy that tax as much on the farmer as you are on any- 
body else. 

The farmer with a few head of sheep running on his farm will 
have to go a long way to get enough tax out of this to pay for 
the clothes he has to buy; and the farmer who has not any 
sheep, the man who raises corn and has a subterfuge of a tax, 
and the man who raises cotton, on whom you are trying to 
practice a subterfuge for the first time by levying a little tax 
on long-staple cotton that will do nobody any good, must pay 
their proportion of this tax of $200,000,000 that you are going 
to put on the American people for the benefit of the few raisers 
of sheep. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield again? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. If I remember the Senator’s figures, the total 
value of the wool clip in America was only $65,000,000; and yet 
he says that the people are taxed something like $200,000,000, 
or over three times the real yalue of all the wool that is pro- 
duced in America. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Surely. 

Mr. GOODING; The Underwood bill put a duty on shoddy. 
It taxed the American people, if the Senator calls it a tax, for 
shoddy; and I presume the McCumber bill has done exactly the 
same thing. The woolgrowers do not grow shoddy. The manu- 
facturer gets the protection, however; and if you are going to 
hold the woolgrowers responsible for the entire tax, as you call 
it, for the protection that you gave the manufacturer and the 
protection that the McCumber bill is giving him on all these 
articles, simply because there is a duty on wool, you might get 
the amount up to $200,000,000. That is the only way in which 
you can build it up that high, and that is not fair. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am sorry that the Senator, after I 
carefully went into details as. to how this $200,000,000 came 
abont, did not realize it. 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; I understand it thoroughly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. For fear, however, that somebody may 
misunderstand it, I will go into it again, and say that, of 
course, I do not mean that the tax stops with the tax on raw 
wool. If it did, it would not be so bad. The vicious part of 
this tax and this class of taxation is that with every step 
you take away from raw wool you add the manufacturer's 
profit to the tax, and the wholesale seller’s profit to the tax, and 
the retail seller’s profit to the tax, so when you start this 
tax it is not merely the tax on the raw wool but you are 
accumulating all these profits as they go along that are added 
to the tax and the increased cost of carrying the goods, until, 
starting out with a tax of only 33 per cent on raw wool that 
is untaxed now, you put a burden of $200,000,000 on the Amert- 
can people; and that figure can not be disputed by anybody 
who has followed this subject. 

The Senator says we taxed shoddy. Yes; I think in the 
present law there is a very low tax on shoddy. What was that 
for? It was to tax a class of goods that were coming in here 
that would bear a revenue duty, and for no other purpose, 
We did not propose to abandon the customhouse; we have not 
abandoned the customhouse; but we do not propose to levy 
taxes that are any more burdensome than that which is neces- 
sary to support the Government. I am not objecting to your 
way of raising taxes at the customhouse if you would only 
raise taxes; but you are trying to raise a wall, instead of taxa- 
tion, behind which monopoly and special interests may flourish, 
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Mr. GOODING. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator wants to interrupt me, 
I shall be glad to yield, although I want to go ahead and 
finish my speech. 

Mr. GOODING. I want to say to the Senator again that if he 
will study this bill he will not find that there is any monop- 
oly there or that the duty is so high that it will not admit a 
reasonable amount of imports in practically everything. There 
is not a rate in the bill that is excessively high—not one. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is merely an assertion on the 
Senator's part. 

Mr. GOODING. I have gone over them very carefully, and 
I have worked out many of them, and I have the comparison 
with the Underwood law in most of the schedules, and I think 
I know what I am talking about. I have given a great deal 
of time to it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am sure the Senator thinks so, but I 
do not. I have the greatest respect for the Senator. He is 
earnest in what he says. He deserves great credit for his 
achievements. He has been in the Senate about a year. I 
suppose before he came here he studied the wool schedule care- 
fully, but I know that the Senator is mistaken. He says that 
these rates will all produce revenue. I will tell him why I 
think they will not. 

I have not worked out every rate in this bill, I could not do 
so. It is a task that would be impossible in the limited time 
that we have known what the rates are, because they were 
only given to the public in the Senate bill about a month ago; 
but I know this: I have gone through this bill enough to under- 
stand that on the average the taxes levied in it are greatly 
higher than those in the Payne-Aldrich Act. I am talking 
about the Senate bill now, not the House bill. I think the 
House bill, with its American valuation, was still higher. I 
know that when I came to rewrite a tariff bill 10 or 11 years 
ago, and the Payne-Aldrich law was on the statute books, I 
had the experts gather the statistics and find out what importa- 
tions there were and what there were not, and how far the 
bill was effective as a revenue producer; and I found ont that 
at least a fourth of the articles that were named in the bill 
that were consumed by the American people had prohibitive 
rates, and many of them would not appear in the list of im- 
portations at all, because the rate was so high that they could 
not get in; they could not appear at the customhouse because 
they were excluded entirely, 

When I know that that condition existed under your law 
that was written 12 years ago, and I know that you have higher 
rates In this bill than you had in that bill, I think it is a very 
safe assertion that a large percentage of the rates in this bill 
are levied purely to build a tariff wall to keep out importations 
for the benefit of special interests and not for the purpose of 
raising revenue. 

I want to pursue the argument, though, in reference to the 
farmer. 

A number of years ago there were very few peanuts raised 
in my State. On account of the boll weevil the people of my 
southern country had to diversify their crops, and among other 
things they went into the raising of peanuts, They complained 
against the importation of oils against their peanuts. In the 
present law n small revenue tax is levied on peanuts. There is 
a small, reasonable tax on oil. Under the emergency tariff bill, 


the increase you have made on iron and steel products, on their 
j Supplies, the increased price of their axes, their saws, their 
wire, most of the products which under the present law are 
on the free list—and although the importations may not be 
great there is no wall behind which monopoly can flourish— 
you are going to build up this wall in order that monopoly can 
exact out of this farming class of people a higher price. Yet 
you say, “ We will compensate you for your support. We will 
take you aboard the protective ship and buy your support by 
giving you a protective tariff on peanuts.” 

Agricultural implements are on the free list now under the 
present law. One of the main propositions, as I said the other 
day, in which the southern farmer is interested is the item of 
bagging and ties. You propose to return them to taxation after 
we put them on the free list. 

What I rose to say here to-day is that it is absurd to talk of 
the American farmer getting anything out of a protective tariff 
except in special cases, such as the great growers of wool in the 
West, whose sole business it is to grow wool, or the producers 
of sugar in Louisiana, or possibly the lemon growers in Cali- 
fornia—a few particular interests. It is a subterfuge, and they 
are being led into a cul-de-sac to be shot to pieces with taxa- 
tion. ‘There is no justification for it. 

You provide in this bill for taxes on butter and milk and 
chickens. Along the Canadian border, within a limited distance 
of transportation, you may shut off some competition with the 
farmer who lives within that limited radius, but you do not do 
anything for the farmer. Of what yalue is a tax at the custom- 
house on butter and eggs and chickens to the farmer of Ala- 
bama or Ohio or Wyoming? None whatever. He gets nothing 
out of it. What good does it do the wheat farmer to tax sugar? 
What good does it do the wheat farmer to tax wool? Yet on 
those two items alone you are penalizing him twice as much as 
any possible benefit he could get, even if his tariff were effective. 

So that I say, Mr. President, that we might as well look this 
question squarely in the face. The pretension that the great 
mass of the agricultural people of America are going to be bene- 
fited by this bill absolutely can not be justified. It is false in 
theory and false in fact, and the sooner we let the agriculturists 
of America know that under the guise of protection, under the 
false doctrine of protection, they are being led into a charnel 
house for their own destruction by way of taxation, instead of 
deriving a reasonable or a just benefit from it, the sooner we 
will get a decision on the question which will be in accordance 
with the fundamental principles of our Government and in ac- 
cordance with abstract justice to the great mass of the Ameri- 
can people. 6 

Mr. GOODING, Mr. President, I want to say merely a word 
in reply to one question of the Senator from Alabama. He 
asked what interest in wool the southern farmers have, who do 
not grow wool, and what interest the farmer who does not grow 
sugar in some other State has in sugar, and all those things. I 
want to say to the Senator that there are 40,000,000 acres in 
production in America more than in consumption, and unless we 
grow all of our wool and all of our own sugar, and everything 
else we consume in America, the time will come when there are 
not going to be 40,000,000, but fifty or sixty million, and that 
is why the farmer in Alabama is interested in the prosperity of 
the farmer in Idaho and the Idaho farmer is interested in the 
prosperity of the farmer in Texas. 

They stand together as a great industry, feeding a great peo- 
| ple, and if we are ever going to get to the point where we will 


however—and it was carried into this bill—they are being not have a great surplus to import, we will at least have to 
fooled with the idea that they are going to get something out | produce our own sugar and all of our own wool, and finally 
of it if you give them a tax that will prohibit the importation | reach a balanced condition. So it is with every farmer, because 


of peanuts into the Southern States or into America, or will 
build a wall high enough to keep out vegetable oils that com- 
pete with their oils, 

I do not think it has been effective in putting up the price so 
far and I do not think it will be effective in putting up the 
price, because the production of peanuts and vegetable olls in 
this country is so great that any tax would be ineffective except 
in particular moments of stress. 

But I say that an agricultural people, who raise cotton as 
their chief product, and must sell it in the markets of the 
world, and must receive their pay in return by allowing imports 
to come into this country, as the other people of the world no 
longer have gold to pay, will be playing with a fallacy which 
will produce their destruction if they tie themselves to this pro- 
tective ship. But outside of that, even if they got some little 
benefit in the price of their peanuts, think of the enormous 
price they must pay to special interests for the protection in this 
bill. On woo! alone, in the value of the cloth for their clothes, 
the American people must pay $200,000,000, and the farmers will 
pay their share. But that is only one item. When it comes to 


| if he does not grow sugar he must grow peanuts in the South, 
and if he does not grow wool in Idaho he must grow wheat, 
afid that is why every farmer is interested in every other farmer, 
as far as that is concerned, and in the industry as a whole. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I am glad to hear the 
Senator’s new-made theories, for they certainly are new made; 
but, so far as I know, wherever I have met a farmer who wants 
protection, or a manufacturer who wants protection, his theory 
and his arguments are not based on taking care of the whole 
United States. He says he wants protection because he desires 
a higher price on a particular commodity which he is producing, 
and for no other reason that I ever heard of. When the farmer 
himself talks about it, that is what he says. 

The Senator says this wall should be so high that we should 
grow all in America that America consumes, and he illustrates 
it by mentioning sugar, when, as a matter of fact, less than half 
of the sugar we consume is raised in the great West, in 
Louisiana, and the Hawaiian Islands combined; and if you 
forced the production of the additional sugar in the United 
States, you would enormously burden the housewife of America 
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and the tables of America, because you would have to produce 
it in such an artificial way that the present tax would not only 
be burdensome but the cost would be enormously increased, and 
everybody knows that. 

The reason why Arizona can not compete with Cuba in the 
raising of sugar is not because of labor. That may cut some 
figure in it, but it is because when the Cuban planter plants his 
cane he only has to replant it every three to five years. He 
ean cut it and it grows, but the Louisiana planter must replant 
his cane every year. It is due to a difference in climatic con- 
ditions, which makes competition difficult, and raises the price 
to the American people. You might as well say that because we 
can raise some bananas along the Rio Grande we can raise 
enough bananas to supply the entire American market, if you 
carry the Senator’s argument to its logical conclusion. 

Mr. GOODING. I do not want to be unfair to the Senator—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator is not unfair to me. 

Mr. GOODING. And I do not think I shall be when I say that 
he has not quite the bigger view of this great country of ours, 
and I can understand that. A man who gives his lifev ork to 
the law, or to Congress, who does not get back among his people, 
has not grown up with them, in other words, does not see it in 
the bigger light. 

With all due respect to the Senator, I state to him that we 
have reached a new condition in America, a new world, So far 
as that is concerned, and the day is coming when we will not be 
able to find employment for our own people. That is not only 
true of this country but it is true in other parts of the world. 
They are scrapping our Navy and reducing our Army, and that 
is taking place everywhere, and the great problem which comes 
to every country is that of finding employment for their own 
people. There is no longer a single homestead to be taken up 
anywhere in the West. In my lifetime I have seen all that great 
country west of the Missouri River settled, and it has furnished 
employment for millions of people. I think the great question 
confronting the American people is to find employment, and you 
can only find employment through the production of the necessi- 
ties of life for America. We have a great problem confronting us, 
that of finding employment for our own people, and we must 
grow our own sugar, and we can grow sugar enough for the whole 
world. We do not have to hothouse it at all. 

The Senator is not fair in his statement, because if you look 
up the reports of the Secretary of Agriculture you will find 
that my statement is true. We can grow sugar beets in nearly 
every State in the Union, and without hothousing it. We are 
growing it in a great many States now. We can grow cane in 
more States than Louisiana, I dare say, if it were made 
profitable. 

But let me say that we have an American standard in this 
country to maintain, the highest standard in all the world, and 
if you are going to maintain it there must be some way of 
equalizing the difference in the cost of production in this 
country and abroad, and I do not think there has ever been a 
time in the history of the country when we needed a protective 
tariff as much as we do to-day, because the lines are farther 
apart than they have ever been in the history of this country, 
as far as the price of labor is concerned, and the price of labor 
practically controls the price of nearly every product in the 
whole world. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I do not care to continue 
to occupy the time of the Senate, but this question is too im- 
portant to let it rest without meeting it squarely. 

The Senator says that we must have this protective-tariff 
wall in order that we can produce employment for our own 
people and develop our own country. Nobody knows better 
than the Senator that the difficulty with American labor and 
American employment to-day is overproduction. The wheat 
fields of the West are overproducing for American consumption. 
The cotton fields of the South are overproducing for American 
consumption. The great iron manufactories of America are over- 
producing for American consumption, and so I might go on to an 
endless degree. We are overproducing for American consump- 
tion, and unless we find foreign markets to consume the surplus 
of American toil we will be eating up ourselves. If we continue 
to build a Chinese tariff wall around this country by a protective 
tariff, we will die of our own dry rot, and it goes without 
saying that we must find those surplus markets, and we can 
not do that by excluding all importations. We can not do that 
by not allowing the other nations of the world to trade with us. 
We can not do that by saying that we will ship abroad and 
that we will receive nothing in return, because, as has been 
repeatedly said, and the Senator knows as well as I do, the 
world has nothing to pay us with except the product of their 
toil. They have neither gold, nor credit, nor American se- 
curities, and as long as you refuse to allow the products of 
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their fields and their factories to come into America, then you 
must limit the production of American workmen, American 
labor, and American opportunity, and it is folly to say other- 
wise. The great spirit of America has reached that point. 

I am perfectly willing to accept what the Senator thinks is 
his judgment, that my view is narrow and his is broad, that 
his experience in Idaho for the past 25 years in the fields and 
mountains of Idaho has given him a broader view of what is 
necessary for the expansion of American trade and American 
commerce and the upbuilding of our people than the viewpoint 
I have obtained while serving my country under the dome of 
this Capitol for more than a quarter of a century, I am per- 
fectly willing to accept the Senator’s judgment of myself be- 
cause that is immaterial. It does not amount to anything as to 
whether the Senator’s viewpoint is greater or less than mine 
or mine is better than his. That is of no importance to the 
American people. 

Mr. GOODING, I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is of no importance to the world. 
The question is that America is confronting a great economic 
crisis. Whether the Senator and his party are proposing the 
proper remedy or the wrong remedy to meet this crisis is an 
issue which the American people themselves must determine. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, the Senator is not quite fair 
in his debate in this respect. I have never stated that we 
should place an embargo duty so high that no imports would 
come into the country at all. My statement has been that 
there must be a duty sufficient to cover the honest difference 
in the cost of production in this country and abroad, and 
enough, too, to give us practically our market. 

I want to say to the Senator that we spent last year for 
products of the soil something like $780,000,000 more than cur 
entire foreign trade amounted to before the war. We shall 
have plenty to buy. We have paid out $250,000,000 for silk 
that we do not produce in this country, and $75,000,000 for 
rubber. I regret that I have not the figures to refer to, but I 
shall put them in the Recorp later. We shall have plenty to 
buy from the world. We buy more now than any other country 
is buying and will continue to do so. There is plenty to trade 
with and plenty to buy. I do not want to tear down or burn 
up the customhouse and give the foreigners a chance to come 
here and destroy our industries. I am only asking for the 
honest difference in the cost of production. That is all; that 
and nothing more. 7 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have before me a carbon copy - 
of the statement made by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WALSH]. I can not see any real reason for the statement being 
made other than that it was an endeavor to impress the Ameri- 
can people with the idea that this tariff bill will cost the con- 
suming public of America $17,600,000,000. I do not think the 
Senator from Massachusetts believes that, nor do I think for a 
moment that he really intended it to be accepted as a statement 
of what the result of the tariff bill will be. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask what are the 
Senator’s figures on that proposition? How much does he think 
the bill will cost the American consumer? 

Mr. SMOOT. Nobody can figure what it will cost on the basis 
of the figures presented by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HARRISON. On the Senator’s basis, how much would 
he figure it will cost? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not say, and no living man can say, in 
my opinion, what it will cost the American people. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator please wait until I get 
through, and then I think he will know more of what I have 
to say in relation to his statement than the mere statement I 
have already made. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is there any doubt that at 4 
cents per capita the tax upon this one item would be $4,400,000? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator says “if.” His statement was 
based on an assertion made by the Senator from California, 
and the Senator from Massachusetts does not figure upon the 
facts in the case as they really are. I want to call the attention 
of the Senate to that fact. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I figured on the basis of the 
figure given by the Senator from California, which was 4 cents 
per capita. There are 4,000 items in the bill. As a matter of 
fact, there are many more than 4,000 items. The Senator from 
Utah informed the Senate the other day that in the chemical 
schedule alone there are 6,000 items. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator is wrong. On a large num- 
ber of items there is a great reduction made in the rates. The 
Senator says “if” all the 4,000 items had the same increase and 
“if” every one of the 4,000 rates was a 4-cent tax upon every 
person in the United States, then it would mean $4,400,000, 


Then, “if” there were 4,000 schedules with this rate, it would 
cost $17,600,000,000, 

The fact is that the rate under existing law is 30 cents, in- 
stead’ of 60 cents, on the item to which the Senator referred— 
olive oll. Therefore we might just as well say that on the 4,000 
items in the Underwood bill it has cost the American people 
$8,800,000,000, 4 

I have never said that, and I do not believe the Senator from 
Massachusetts believes it. I do not believe the Senator thinks 
for u moment that is going to happen. I simply rose to show 
that such a thing could not possibly be. It was figured upon the 
basis of “if,” and not upon the facts as they exist: 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, it was an estimate 
based upon the statement of the Senator from California. 

Mr. SMOOT. The average annual importation of olive oil for 
the last 21 years was 6,500,000 gallons: That would be a duty, 
at the increased rate, of $3,500,000, or 3 cents per capita, and 
under the Underwood law the duty would be just one-half of 
that. That, of course, could not give any information to the 
American people as to what the pending bill would really cost 
because of the increase in the rate on olive oil. 

Mr. KING: Mr. President, of cotirse my colleague with his 
large experience knows that where there are importations and 
also domestic products and a tariff is levied, it reflects itself in 
the increased prices upon the domestic production. So that 
when my colleague says the importations during the 21 years 
were a certain figure he does not mean to state that the tariff 
imposed would not more or less reflect itself upon the domestic 
product. 

Mr. SMOOT. The domestic product, I will say to the Senator, 
in this case is only 2 per cent of the consumption. Ninety-eight 
per cent is imported into the United States. That is why I 
called particular attention to this item. I thought it was not 
very fair even to intimate that the result would be the way it 
was stated by the Senator from Massachusetts. In other words, 
the reason why the statement was made—at least, I can not con- 


ceive any other reason—was to have the American people believe- 


the pending bill would cost them $17,600,000,000. 

The Senator knows that the entire production of everything 
in the United States is only $62,000,000,000, and that includes 
every item that is manufactured and every stage of manufac- 
ture; that is, the pyramiding of every manufactured article 
from the raw material to the finished product, which some- 
times includes six or seven turnovers before it is in the finished 
product. With all of that, it is only $62,000,000,000, Of course, 
the Senator knows that it could not possibly be the amount he 
stated. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Utah, because possibly he has it in mind, what is the 
total income of all the American dealers? I am assuming that 
they are not spending more than their income, and it seems to 
me that this additional cost is almost equal to their income from 
all sources. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would not want to say offhand, because I 
have not the figures in mind right now, but I think it was 
about $8,000,000,000 during the war. 

Mr. KING. If my colleague will pardon: me, it was between 
five and six billion dollars nine years ago, referring to the sav- 
ings of all the people of the United States. The difference be- 
tween the total value of production and that which was required 
in its production, available for investment, or the savings of all 
the people, was approximately $5,000,000,000. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I thought it was in the neighborhood of 
something like $40,000,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh; no; the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But according to this estimate the entire 
income of all the people was $25,000,000,000, 

Mr. SMOOT, I thought the Senator said profits. 

Mr. McCUMBER: No; Jam asking the amount of the entire 
income of all the people in the United States. They can not 
spend more than their income. According to the figures that 
are being given here, if we did not have any tariff it would not 
cost them anything to live. They would get everything free. 

Mr. SMOOT. All the wages paid in fhe United States in all 
of the industries of every name and nature were $10,531,600,340, 
That is every cent of wages paid to every employee in every in- 
dustry in the United States. I understood the Senator from 
North Dakota to ask what the profits were, During the war 
I think the profits were $8,000,000,000 in the United States, be- 
cause that was the figure upon which we based our revenue 
law during the war period. Of course, they are not half that 
amount now. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It was not very long ago 
that the Senator from Utah was claiming that with a 3 per cent 
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sales tax on the manufactured articles he could raise a revenue 
of $1,000,000,000, 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no—$750,000,000; and that was on the 
completed article. 

Mri- WALSH of Massachusetts; And exempting all farm 
products and all producers who produced products of less than 
$5,000 in value. A 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. I am quite sure that can be 
done. That was on the basis of a turnover of $62,000,000. If 
the Senator will look up my speech of November 11 last, he will 
find exactly what the figures were. I simply rose at this time 
to show that such a thing as stated by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts could not possibly be. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the production of the United States 
in 1909 or in one of the years between 1909 and 1912—that is, 
the value of all the products of the United States of the farm 
and field and mine and manufacturing plant—was approxi- 
mately $35,000,000,000. In the production of that aggregate 
sum $30,000,000,000 were required as the wage or price paid 
for the various: materials entering into the value of the raw 


‘Aterial or the completed product. So that at the end of the 


year there was only $5,000,000,000 saved and available for 
investment: The value of the products, as has been stated by 
my colleague and as was stated likewise by the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Smrmons] a few days ago, last year amount 
to approximately $62,500,000,000. 

In part that enormous’ advance of which I spoke over $35,- 
000,000,000 is ‘attributable to the increased prices, and undoubt- 
edly the products’ of the United States last year, in volume as 
well as-in price, exceeded the volume and the price when the 
$35,000,000,000 registered the correct amount. 

In the production of that $62,500,000,000 approximately all 
of it was used but $8,000,000,000 or $9,000,000,000. Our pub- 
licists and statisticians who are trying to familiarize themselves 
with the subject disagree; but I should estimate, judging by the 
ratio of past production to cost, that the savings would probably 
be $8,000,000,000, 

Mr. President, with respect to the statement made by the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Warst] and the statement 
which was made by my colleague [Mr. Smoor] I desire to say 
that I think my colleague is right in stating that it is difficult 
to determine just What the additional cost will be annually to 
the American people as the result of the enactment of this bill 
into law; but assume that the bill perpetuates the present high 
prices, then undoubtedly its passage will result in costing the 
American’ people annually between $5,000,000,000 and $10,000,- 
000,000, and perhaps more. I think it will be almost impossible 
to determine what the additional cost will be. It has been 
avowed, not by my colleague but by some who are defending 
the bill, that one of its objects is to perpetuate high prices. 
They do not say that in so many words, but that is the effect 
of their position. If we are to perpetuate these high prices, 
then the bill will cost the American people annually billions’ upon 
billions of dollars and the burden which will be imposed upon 
them no one can approximate; but it will be so great, Mr. 
President, that, in my opinion, they will be compelled to turn 
for relief from the party which enacted it to the party which is 
opposing it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the figures 
which I used were suggested by the junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SHorrri6r]. I thought at the time ho stated them 
that they were excessive as to the per capita amount of the pro- 
posed tax, but, in view of the fact that he was from the State 
which produces olives and was supporting the committee amend- 
ment, I thought my calculation might well be made upon the 
figures furnished by the man who ought to know best what the 
burden of the tax upon the American people would be. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the amendment may be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 25, paragraph 61, line 
22, before the words “per centum,” it is proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Finance to strike ont the numerals “15” and to in- 
sert the numerals “25,” so as to make the paragraph read: 
` Par. 61. Plasters, healing or curative, of all kinds, and court-plaster, 
25 per cent ad valorem, 

Mri HARRISON. Mr. President, until about two days ago 
every other hour we had a lecture in the Senate from the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee on Finance, the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCunper], with the object of creat- 
ing the impression among the people of the country that the 
Democrats were filibustering against the pending tariff bill. 
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If those who watched the proceedings on yesterday and to-day 
had any such idea, I am sure it is now dissipated. For about 
two hours this morning-one Senator on the other side of the 
Chamber discussed the agricultural phases of the tariff, and 
the remainder of the time has been used, for the most part, by 
Senators on the other side of the aisle. 

Mr. SMOOT. We were, however, speaking on the pending 
tariff bill all the time. 

Mr. HARRISON, No; Senators on the other side of the 
Chamber were trying to defends the iniquitous provisions of 
the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. But, I repeat, we were discussing the tariff bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Utah himself, like the 
old woman’s snake— 

Has squirmed in and squirmed out 

And left the people all in doubt, 

As to whether the snake that made the track 
Was coming in or going back. 

The Senator has not explained anything but is merely trying 
to get away from the charge that the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts- has elaborated upon as to what the junipr 
Senator from California on yesterday stated in reference to 
olive oil. That is the trouble. The whole situation here now 
is a mess; it is a muddle, because no Senator on the other side 
of the Chamber has explained the provisions of the bill, They 
merely want to delay its passage, of course. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I say to the Senator—— 

Mr. HARRISON. In one moment I will yield to the Senator 
from Utah. Of course, we understand that the plan of the 
majority is to allow the consideration of the pending bill to 
occupy a long time in the Senate, to permit it to drag along for 
months and months, then the bill will go to conference, and it 
will then stay in conference during and until after the election. 
Then, of course, the big industries which are interested in the 
provisions of the bill which will cause delay in conference will 
be appealed to to help the Republicans retain control of the 
House of Representatives. Then Congress will adjourn without 
a tariff bill having been passed. 

I wish to say, however, that if this tariff bill must be passed 
and forced upon the American people we want to see it gotten 
out of the way, and if the Senator from Utah and his colleagues 
on the other side of the Chamber will stop filibustering and 
unnecessarily delaying the bill, we will let them pass it and 
we shall get away from here, so that they will not be allowed 
to carry out their scheme of letting the bill die in conference 
while they extort from the large interests campaign contribu- 
tions in order to elect the House of Representatives. 

Mr. SMOOT rose. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the Senator from Utah wish to in- 
terrupt me now? 

Mr. SMOOT.. I will merely say to the Senator that I hope 
he is speaking with authority when he states that the Demo- 
cratic Senators will allow the bill to pass. Up to the present 
time, however, I have not noticed any indication at all of a 
disposition on the part of the Democrats to do that. If the 
Senator from Mississippi had been present in the Chamber 
when we have been trying to explain various items, I think 
he would not have made the statement he has in referance to 
Senators on this side of the Chamber. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Mississippi stays in the 
Chamber all the time. He tries to keep in close touch with 
the distinguished Senator from Utah. He likes the associa- 
tion. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know that it is worth while now to 
take the time to read them, but I have here nearly two 
pages 

Mr. HARRISON, The Senator from Utah may do that in 
his own time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I repeat, I have two pages here which will 
show who has consumed the time in filibustering, what has 
been done, and how it has all happened. I can read these 
memoranda if it becomes necessary to do so. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Utah may do that after 
I have concluded. I have not yet spoken on the bill. I have 
sat here and listened to the Senator from Utah day in and 
day out and night in and night out. I have been merely wait- 
ing for a time so that I could recall some facts and circum- 
stances to the Senator and his colleagues. 

If they will heed me and follow my advice, I will tell them 
something that will set them right, because they are traveling 
to a fall too fast. We want this bill out of the way. We know 
what will be its effects and the condemnation you will receive 
as soon as its iniquitous provisions are ascertained. 

The Senator from Utah will probably admit that this is 
about the worst tariff bill that has been franred by any com- 


mittee of the Congress in the history of the Government, I 
understand the Senator from Utah did his best to remedy some 
of its defects; but I further understand that the Senator’s ad- 
vice as to many of the items was not taken, and consequently 
we have this mess and muddle before us. This tariff bill im- 
poses the highest rates that have ever been attempted to be 
forced upon the American people. Of course, I nray not restate 
that a tariff is but a tax, and if you think the American people 
will welcome more taxes you are mistaken. 

Now, the Senàte, I hope, will bear with me for a moment, 
and I want Senators on the other side of the Chamber to listen, 
because what I say may be useful to them between now and 
the election. In the Sixty-second Congress, in 1911, the Demo- 
crats obtained control of the House of Representatives by a 
majority of 68. The Republicans had been in control pre- 
viously and had placed upon the people the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff law, with its obnoxious Schedule K. The majority in 
this Congress are so ashamed of that schedule, and are smart 
enough to change the letter or the number of that schedule in 
the pending bill, but they are not going to fool anybody by that. 
I repeat the Republicans had control of Congress in the Sixty- 
first Congress, but the Democrats had control of the Sixty- 
second Congress by a majority of 68. What did we do? We 
had won that election by appealing to the people to repudiate 
those gentlemen who had sponsored and advocated the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff law. It smelled to high heaven and was nauseat- 
ing to all people who believed in equity, fairness, and justice. 
They did repudiate them and gave us control. We immediately 
went to work, and a tariff measure was one of the first bills 
that we passed. 

I look into the classic countenance of my good friend from 
Iowa [Mr. Cummins] and remind him that he voted for that 
measure when it came to the Senate. I look into the bewitch- 
ing and smiling face of my friend from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCumeser]), chairman of the great Committee on Finance, and 
remind him that he voted for it when it came to the Senate. 
I refer to the farmers’ free list bill. The Senatorefrom Utah 
{Mr. Smoor] did not vote for it, but the Senator from North 
Dakota and the Senator from Iowa did. That measure placed 
upon the free list plows, barbed-wire fencing, bagging, ties, 
and similar commodities in order to relieve the situation which 
confronted the farmer, for we really wanted to help him. The 
Senator from Utah apparently did not want to do that, but the 
Senator from Iowa did, and the Senator from North Dakota 
did. We passed that bill in the House. As I have stated, we 
had 68 majority, but we passed it by 127 majority. All the 
progressive Republicans lined up with us and voted with us for 
that bill. Some progressive Senators, who now are not so pro- 
gressive as they were in former days, voted with the Democrats 
and the bill was passed in the Senate, but a Republican Presi- 
dent [Mr. Taft] vetoed it. 

The Senator from Utah will recall that in the same Congress 
the Democrats passed a bill which reduced the rates on wool 
40 per cent. The Senator from Iowa voted for that bill when 
it reached the Senate, and the Senator from North Dakota also 
voted for it. Does that statement surprise Senators? It finally 
passed the Senate and went to the same President who vetoed 
it. We passed through the House at that time by a large ma- 
jority a bill reducing the rates on cotton goods 38 per cent, as 
I recall, and again the Senator from Iowa and the Senator from 
North Dakota in the Senate voted for the reduction, and the bill 
was passed. 

Then what happened? We went before the American people 
in the following election asking approval of our course in Con- 
gress in passing that legislation, reducing the high tariff which 
had been placed in the Payne-Aldrich tariff law by the Repub- 
lican Congress upon the necessaries of life, including agricul- 
tural implements to the American farmer. What happened? 
How did the American people respond? Did they repudiate us? 
No. From a majority of 68 in the Sixty-second Congress we 
came back with a majority of 163, and made a gain in the Senate, 
overturning control of that body by the Republicans from 11 
majority to T majority in our favor. 

The cost of living was high in those days, but it was not one- 
third as high as it is to-day. In the last campaign—the cam- 
paign of 1920—the Senators on the other side talked about the 
high cost of living. I have heard the Senator from Utah talk 
about it here and all of you on the hustings promised to reduce 
it; but what are you doing toward reducing the high cost of 
living? Can you do it by placing a tax upon bread, meat, flour, 
and similar commodities? No. You propose in this bill to tax 
the toys and the joys of the little children; you propose to tax 
the shawls and the sorrows of the aged women. I even heard a 
Senator on the Republican side advocate the other day a tax on 
the chalk which the little schoolboy and schoolgirl needs to write 
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their lessons upon the blackboard. Hungry mouths get no relief 
from this bill, but the Republican majority goes down the line 
and protects by this bill everything in utter forgetfulness of the 
consumers of the country. 

I want to read to you, because it is apropos of this discussion, 
what a distinguished Progressive—he was called a “Bull 
Mooser ” in those days—said in speaking of the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff law. He said it to the American people, and it was printed 
in the Saturday Evening Post. It was back in 1913. You Re- 
publicans had better take some advice. On June 28, 1913, this 
article was printed in the Saturday Evening Post. It was on 
“The Progressive-Republican merger.” This gentleman has 
recently won in a contest in Indiana over one who has been faith- 
ful to this administration, who is a splendid gentleman and con- 
scientious statesman; but this man, whom I shall quote, is now 
the nominee of the Republican Party for the Senate in Indiana, 
and here is the way he talked about some of you fellows and 
your party back in 1913. I think he used the name of the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] in this article. If he 
did not he was talking about him, because no one could speak of 
reaction in the Republican Party without having the Senator 
from Utah in mind. 

Here is what Beveridge said in this article: 

True, some Republicans and some Democrats favor this Progressive 
Party principle; but the maton of both Democratic and Republican 
leaders are against it. Mr. ‘OLLETTE is for it and Mr. LODGE so 
unalterably opposed to it that he gave this as his excuse for deserting 
his personal friend and greatest benefactor, Colonel Roosevelt. Mr. 
CumMInNsS is for it, but mator Root thinks it will break down our 
Government. 

Then he goes on to say that a party could hardly exist with 
men of the type of Smoor and Boram in it at the same time. 
Here is what he said, talking about the tariff, and that is what 
I want to read to the Senate. He was speaking at a time when 
the tariff question was rife before the American people. 

What then? Does anybody imagine that people who have thus been 
so fooled and wronged will not strike down the party which has prom- 
ised all this and not made good? Of course they will. 

He is talking about your party now. 


What will the people then do? If they turn to the Republican Party, 
that party will say that at least the people have indorsed the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff bill; at least Mr. Taft's statement at Winona that the 


I do not know whether this part of this statement was put 
in pamphlet form and circulated in Indiana in the recent 
primary campaign or not; but evidently they knew that you 
were discussing the tariff down here and framing a bill that 
was worse than the Payne-Aldrich tariff law, and they knew 
that this man had made that expression and they nominated 
him as your candidate for the Senate in that State. 

We should have again the same one-sided and worthless hearings; 
the same star-chamber caucus methods; the same framing of a bill by 
a few men, with the unjustly favored interests in the background; the 
same slugging of the bill through Congress; the same outrages and in- 
justices in the end. 

That is what Beveridge said in 1913 would happen again 
should the Republican Party get control of the Government. 


The only difference would be that the Republican Party will feel 

_ Heensed to be more extreme than ever, for it will reason that the people 

tired and exhausted with this endless tearing down and building up of 
tariffs, will stand for anything rather than see it continue. 


He says further: 

You see, Americans are the only poopie on earth who can afford a 
government by politi We are so few in numbers and so wealthy 
n resources that we can manage to get slong: with politician-nrade 
tariffs and dark-lantern tariff methods. But ought we go on with such 
tariffs and such methods just because our wealth is so great and our 
numbers so few that we still can live in spite of such tariffs and such 
methods? The Progressive Party believes that we ought not. 

And he further says: 

And we are at relentless war with the present-day Republican doc- 
trine of a guaranty of profit to manufacturers. 

Oh, if he were here now, would he employ those words in 
indicting your party and in opposing this bill? 

Such an idea never was heard of before the Taft-Aldrich-Root-Lodge 
combine forced it into the Republican platform. 

Let me read that again. That is a wonderful expression: 

And we are at relentless war with the present-day Republican doc- 
trine of a guaranty of profit to manufacturers. Such an idea never was 
heard of before the Taft-Aldrich-Root-Lodge combine forced it into the 
Republican platform. 

He could have employed the name of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Smoor] in that connection, but he did not. 


Why not guarantee profits to farmers and barbers and doctors and 
lawyers? : 


Some day, when I do not want to take up too much time of 
the Senate, I am going to read the rest of this speech to you. 
It is interesting at this time. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooptne] talked about this bill 
doing something for the farmers. We did something for the 
farmers. Our record was,made when we placed plows and 
tooth and disk harrows and headers and harvesters and binders 
and reapers on the free list in the Sixty-second Congress, and 
they have stayed there ever since; bagging for cotton, gunny 
cloth and similar fabrics, barbed-wire fencing, hoop or band 
iron and steel, leather, boots, and shoes. Yes; you were going 
to reduce the high cost of living. What is higher, what tax will 
bear down heavier, than the tax that you are placing on shoes 
and boots, that the poor people over this country will be forced 
to buy? Why, if the honest laborer to-day who is making two 
and three dollars a day has five or six children and has to go to 
the store to, purchase some shoes for them, how can he do it? 
And yet, with the high price of shoes that is now existing, you 
propose to make the price still higher. 

Beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, meats of all kinds, were placed 
upon the free list in the Democratic measure. But you change 
it by the proposed bill and lay the heavy hand of taxation upon 
all these necessities of life. 

Flour and corn meal were on the free list, and if he needed a 
home we placed shingles and lumber upon the free list; and yet 
you propose in this bill to tax these things; aye, you tax even 
the crust upon the lips of the hungry, and yet you are going to 
have the audacity, with such a record, to go before the American 
people in the coming election. What they will do to you you 
will see. The landslide of two years ago will be but a molehill 
by the side of what will happen in that election. 

Friends of the people? Why, you are not thinking about any- 
body but the huge manufacturers and special interests of the 
country that you permitted to come behind closed doors and 
tell you what to do. The record shows that the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House, when these manufac- 
turing interests and representatives came before them, asked 
them, “ How much tax do you want us to levy?” and the bill 
shows that they got about what they asked in every instance; 
and you, in instance after instance, have gone further and in- 
creased the tax. 

Let us see what you are going to permit the American people 
to get free of tax. It shows your generous spirit, your kindly 
disposition, your interest in behalf of the consumers. 

I notice, first, that you are going to let them have “ sand.” 
That can come in free under your bill. 

You are going to give them “fish sounds.” They may be 
either “ crude, dried, or salted,” but “ fish sounds” can come in 
free. 

Then you have put on the free list “ dried blood.” Well, who 
wants “dried blood?’—and yet you permit that to come in free. 
Then “bones.” You let “ bones” come in without any tax. 

I go through the bill and I see “Brazilian pebble.” You 
let “Brazilian pebble” come in without a tax. Who knows 
what it is? 

Then “ bristles.” They have to be “ crude bristles,” or they 
can not come in free, but if they are “crude bristles” they 
can come in without being taxed. 

“Cuttlefish bone,” “dried insects,” “stems” of vegetables 
and flowers can come in free. I do not understand how these 
things escaped. 

“Bird eggs” and “fish eggs” and “insect eggs” can all 
come in free of tax, and“ fishskin,” you permit that to come in. 

Fossils,“ “dragon’s blood,“ “ horsehair,” and “ cattle hair” 
can come in free. 

“ Hoofs,” “ unmanufactured hoofs,” can come in without tax. 

“Old junk.” If it is new junk it can not come in, but if it 
is “old junk” no tax under this bill can be levied on it. 

“Leeches.” You permit “leeches” to come in without tax. 

“ Lodestones.” I do not know whether you let “loaded dice” 
come in or not, but you are playing on the American people 
“loaded dice” in this bill that you are passing. 

“ Marrow,” “crude marrow.” That can come in free of tax. 

“Seaweed.” Of course seaweed drifts in. They are not 
going to tax “ seaweed.” 

“ Nux vomica.” The American people will administer you a 
dose in the coming election if you pass such a bill as this. 

“Rags,” “shavings,” “old paper,“ “rope ends,” waste 
rope” and “waste bagging,” “old gunny cloth,” and “old 
gunny bags.” All those things can come in free. 

“Sausage casing” and “ bladders.” 

“Skeletons.” You do not tax them. 

“Spunk.” I wonder if you tax nerve. 

“Teeth.” If you pass this bill and levy these exorbitant taxes 
on the consuming masses, they will not need any “teeth,” be- 
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cause’ they will not have anything with which to’ buy the 
necessaries of life. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I hope the Senator’ will not overlook the 
fact that “joss sticks“ are also on the free list: 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I was about to omit that. Turtles.“ 
„ Wormgut“ also, z 

So that is the free list the American people are going to get. 
Those are some of the articles that may come in free of tax 
under the beneficent. provisions of this bill. I received a letter 
the other day to which T wish to call attention. It seems that 
some big manufacturing plant, the Phillips Co., of Chicago, 
wrote a letter to the Peru Plow & Wheel Co., and the Peru Plow 
& Wheel Co. answered them. The Phillips Co. had a sprinkling 
system they wanted to sell to their correspondents, and’ here 
is the copy of the reply they received. It is very interesting, 
and if Senators will just follow the suggestions in this letter 
it will be well for them; 


Artig 5, 1922. 
The PHILLIPS CO., 


718 The Temple, 108 South La Salle Street, Chicago, IT 
GENTLEMEN : Your valued favor of the 28th ultimo received, 
We thank you heartily for keeping us in mind for a fir 

or sprinkling system, and when we buy you shall have the first oppor- 
tunity. However, manufacturers have now a far surer system of “ put- 
ting out fires” than those you adyocate; a system that has been 
thoroughly tried and tested for the last three and à half years and 
never once has been found lacking or Inefficient, 

ey began to manufacture these in the fall of 1918, and tor 


reventlon 


b. 

pat out the fires of practically every manufacturer in the United — 

Same combination, known as the Incorporated G. O. P., has not 
only put the fires: gut of factories and furnaces but have ruthlessly and 
cruelly turned 5,000,000 honest, beguiled American workmen into idle- 
ness—yes, more, suntched the food from the children’s mouths and 
torn the clothes and shoes from their little bodies—made loafers of 
honest workingmen, 
There is but one fire extinguisher, and it is so easily. operated that 
its head plays golf half of the time, and in a recent speech stated that 
he felt he had been our President for 20 years. Lord only knows, I 
feel he has been my President for 20 years; the lines in front of the 
soup houses feel he has been their President 20 years; the man that 
got what he voted for in 1920 feels he has had him 20 years; and I 
venture to say that your good concern feels itself that he has been 
your Presid for 20 years, Times do seem long when we are mier- 
able, but remember when the bright and hopeful 1 lze for prosperity 
are again kindled by honest Democrats, and the flames flare in the 
ruddy faces of the firemen and engineers; then we will have use for 
your kind of fire extinguishers, and not until then. 

Yours in the Lord, 
Peru Plow & Wuerer CO., 
By D: W. VOORHEES, President, 

Mr. President, I shall not take up any further time of the 
Senate. I hope that the advice I have offered will be accepted; 
this filibustering upon your’ part stopped, so that we can get 
along with this bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I suppose we will reach the 
millennium when we can raise $4,500,000,000 a year; necessary’ 
for running the Government, without taxing anybody to pay it. 
I suppose we will all be equally happy wher foreigners furnish 
everything we wear and eat and the American people furnish 
none of it. But until that good Democratic millennium comes, I 
think we had better take the situation which confronts us and 
begin the consideration of a bill which will help us to take care 
of some of the indebtedness which we must immediately meet. 

The funny man of the Senate has given us an address just 
now upon the free list. The gallery enjoyed it, as he enjoyed’ 
telling it. The only trouble was that the Senator’ made a mis- 
take. He got hold of the wrong bill, and was reading the 
Democratic free list. Every one of the articles the Senator was: 
having such a funny time about is upon the Democratie free list 
in the present law. He told us all about fishskins and free fos- 
sils. Yes; those are in the Underwood law. He told us about 
dragon's blood. Yes; that was made free under the Democratic 
tariff law. He told us about the hair of horses and cattle. Yes; 
and hides, raw, and whetstones, and unmanufactured hoofs, and 
joss sticks; and old Junk, and leather, and half a thousand 
other things; and he followed right down the paragraph here 
which the Democrats put upon the free list, things which have 
always been upon the free list, and which the Republican tariff 
makers left upon the free list. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator will permit, if he will go 
a little further on the Democratic list he will find that cotton 
bagging and ties were on the free list, National cash registers 
were on the free list, and many other things which are not on the 
free list in this bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, Mr. President, we took some things 
off the free list 

Mr. HARRISON. You took most of the things off the free 
list. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Which the Democrats put on the free list; 
but we left leeches, just as they put them on there, and we left 
joss sticks, because we thought if it pleased our Democratic 
friends to have joss sticks upon the free list we would continue 
it for their dear sakes, We left old junk upon the free list 


because they seemed to be married to it and wanted it, and! 
they got it; and now, for Heaven's sake, let them quit kicking 
about it. They put it there themselves. They put every one of 
‘these things upon the free list about which they are’ talking at 
the present time: I do not think they would bring in a great 
deal of revenue, consequently we left those for their dear con- 
solation; and now let them take all they can out of it. 

In the meantime let us get at this bill. We have been here’ 
now nearly five hours to-day and have not voted upon a single 
item. If any of our duties are too high, vote them down; 
change them, We think they are fair; We do not think a 25- 
per cent ad valorem on general drugs, and so forth, will add 
very materially’ to the cost which only the consumer will pay 
when he gets a prescription filled. É 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator will permit, T desire 
to advert in that connection to the fact that the discussion 
to-day was precipitated by general political discussion and 
tariff discussion by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. GoonrNa]. 
Senators upon this side felt called upon to respond to some of 
his political observations: 

Mr. McCUMBER: They were discussing: what was in the 
bill, I will have to admit, and they have to get that out of their 
systems some time, and these speeches’ will be made; but now, 
since we laave spent five hours to-day, it seems to me we might 
get back to the bill itself. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, I thought so, and so I desired to 
remark that the discussion which prevented the vote which 
the Senator so much desires was precipitated from the other 
side of the Chamber, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I am not complaining 
about which side started it, as long as the speeches are on the 
tariff, but I think we are wasting time discussing whether 
leeches ought to be free or taxed, or some other things ought 
to be free or taxed, which have been on the Democratic free 
list ever since there was a Democratic: Party. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. McCUMBER,. I yield: i 

Mr. NELSON. I was listening to the articles on the free list 
enumerated by the Senator from Mississippi. I was much sur- 
prised that he did not call attention to ice, for that is on the 
free list. 

Mr. WILLIAMS obtained the floor. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, I can. not agree with the 
Senator from North Dakota in characterizing the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi as the funny man of the Senate. I 
was particularly impressed by what the Senator from- Missis- 
sippi said as to the wishes of the other side of the Chamber 
to vote upon the pending bill, and the strong and eloquent man- 
ner in which he characterized the delays as coming from this 
side of tlie Chamber, I believe in the absolute sincerity of 
what he said, precisely as I do always when he speaks upon 
any political question. He is not a member of the Finance 
Committee, nor am I, but evidently he speaks, with some au- 
thority, which authority perhaps I lack. I now ask him to 
join with me in a request for unanimous consent that on the 1st 
day of June, unless he desires another date, we shall proceed 
to vote upon every pending amendment, and every amendment 
which may be offered, and every other matter in connection 
birt the’ bill, and upon the bill itself, without any further 

ebate. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum, and will call up the unani- 
mous-consent request as soon as the quorum is present, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gerr. McCumber Shields 
Ball Gooding Mekinley Simmons 
Borah Hale McNary Smoot 
Brandegee Harris Moses Spencer 
Bursum Harrison Nelson Stanley 
Capper Hitchcock New Sterling 
Caraway Johnson Newberry Townsend 
Colt Jones, Wash; Nicholson Underwood 
Cummins Kendrick Norris Wadsworth 
rtis eyes Oddie Walsh, Muss. 
1 King nie Walsh, Mont. 
Dillingham Ladd Phipps atson, Ga, 
Elkins La Follette Pomerene Williams 
Ernst Lenroot Ransdell Willis 
Fletcher Lodge Rawson 
Frelinghuysen McCormick Sheppard 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-two Senators have answered 
to their names. There is a quorum present, 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, I now ask unanimous con- 
sent that upon the Ist day of June following, unless an earlier 
date is proposed, the Senate shall proceed to vote without. fur- 
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ther debate upon every pending amendment, upon every amend- 
ment that may be offered, and upon the bill itself. 

I may say to the Senate in a sentence, because it is by the 
courtesy of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] that 
I am now speaking 

Mr. WILLIAMS, The Senator is not speaking by my courtesy. 
I have not yielded to him. The Senator is making a mistake if 
he puts it on that ground. 

Mr. SPENCER. Perhaps that is true. The reason why I 
make the request at this time is because the junior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] stated in a very forceful manner, 
which impressed me exceedingly, that the cause for the delay 
of the tariff bill was on this side of the Chamber, that upon the 
other side of the Chamber they are anxious to vote to dispose 
of the tariff bill and get away. Therefore I ask for the unani- 
mous-consent agreement which I have suggested. 

Mr. BORAH. Make it not later than*the 1st of June. 

Mr. SPENCER. Yes; not later than the Ist of June. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, I object to any 
unanimous-consent agreement of any kind at this time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, just for the sake of getting 
before the Senate myself, I object to the request for unani- 
mous consent for the moment, at any rate. 

I am a little bit afraid that the Senate may have forgotten 
what we were talking about. There has been a labored at- 
tempt this morning upon the part of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumber] and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Spencer] to damn my colleague with the faint praise” of 
being “a funny man.” I do not think my colleague ever was 
funny. I do not think the other side of the Chamber regards 
him as being very funny. I notice that they take very seri- 
ously pretty nearly everything he says. 

I am very fond of the Senator from North Dakota, as fond of 
him as I am of any man on that side of the Chamber, but 
cartainly he could never be dubbed a funny man even by his 
worst enemy nor a judge of who was funny. It would be 
very difficult indeed for any human being with an ordinary 
sense of humor to find the Senator from North Dakota even 
amusing, much less humorous. 

As to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Spencer] he has wit- 
tingly taken the place that he sought to give to my colleague, 

This body will not forget to remember that it was the 
junior Senator from Missouri who wanted to hurry up pro- 
ceedings in the Newberry case and have the debate cease before 
the country could find out what had happened in Michigan in 
that election. Now he is engaged in the same old business of 
trying to close debate before the country can find out what is in 
another—this tariff bill. I do not mean what is in it in detail 
as to every duty. The country would not find that out in five 
years, and would then find it out only by experience. I am 
merely emphasizing the fact that the Senator from Missouri 
has assumed the place which he chose to try to give to my 
colleague. He is when tried by his recent request for unani- 
mous consent par excellence the funny man of the Senate. 

Whenever the debate gets too close for the Republican Party, 
whether upon a contested-election case or upon a tariff bill, 
there comes to the front, with the appearance of a Presbyte- 
rian elder—so serious is his countenance—the junior Senator 
from Missouri, and solemnly proposes that we now proceed to 
vote. Of course, the Senator from Missouri does not care 
whether we proceed to vote or not. He does not know enough 
about the bill to know whether we ought to proceed to vote 
or not, He merely intended to be funny, and he was. He was 
funnier than I imagine my colleague could possibly be under 
any circumstances whatsoever, even in the imagination of the 
Senator from Missouri, and his imagination is one of the fun- 
niest things I have ever come in contact with during 30 years 
of public life. : 

Now, Mr. President, to come back to the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumsbrr], for whom I have a real, an earnest, 
and an honest, good opinion; I would not select him as a judge 
of who was “a funny man,” because he has not sense of hu- 
mor enough to be a judge of who is funny, outside or inside of 
himself even. He is a regular bonny Scotchman, and what 
old Samuel Johnson said about the race is true about him. It 
will be remembered that Sam Johnson said if you wanted to 
get a Scotchman to appreciate a joke, you had to split his 
skull with a hatchet and put the joke inside bodily. That is 
about the situation of the Senator from North Dakota as re- 
gards humor, particularly or generally, generically or specifi- 
cally. So if he were the only man in the world to pronounce 
my colleague to be “a funny man,” nobody would pay any 
attention to the indictment, because the Senator from North 

Dakota is the least qualified of all possible grand jurors to 
bring in the indictment, 


Now, a few words seriously about the pending bill, and I am 
talking about it seriously. The Senator from North Dakota 
said one thing that aroused my attention and made me take my 
feet. He said, in substance, that he wanted a bill that would 


“ put money in the United States Treasury.” I am not quoting 
him literally, but I am quoting the meaning of what he said. 
Mr. President, if there ever was a bill brought before the Con- 
gress of the United States whose intention was not to put money 
in the United States Treasury this is the bill. It is brought 
here for the purpose of putting a stop to importations, and un- 
less there be importations there can be no duties collected upon 
importations, and therefore there can be no money put in the 
Treasury of the United States through this particular vehicle, 

There have been various theories of what a protective tariff 
ought to be. All of them have been wrong, because there ought 
not to be any protective tariff at all. A man who can not make 
his living by the sweat of his brow or the ingenuity of his intel- 
lect or the inventiveness of his genius ought not to appeal to the 
Government to frame its laws so as to give him an advantage 
over the foreigner who has intellect, who has genius, or who 
has productive capacity. ‘There is only one excuse ever given 
that has justified a protective duty upon any article, and that 
was the excuse given by John ©. Calhoun. The things abso- 
lutely necessary for self-defense in war ought to be protected to 
the extent.of giving an opportunity to produce them, so that the 
country should not be defenseless in war. That is the only good 
reason ever given for a protective duty upon any subject mat- 
ter. The balance of it is bare beggary, a bare confession of 
pauperism, a bare admission that the man asking it is unable to 
make his own living in competition with the world. 

Mr. President, for a great people like this, abounding in in- 
vention, abounding in adventure, abounding in mental capacity, 
to use the natural resources which are abundant in the country 
for self-enrichment, is nonsense, All this talk about our paying 
superior wages is nonsense. Why, Mr. President, we paid 
them before we were an independent country. When we were 
still colonies we paid three times the wage that was paid in 
Great Britain. We paid it and we prospered, not only without 
a protective tariff against Great Britain and the balance of 
the world, but when Great Britain was restricting our manu- 
factures by laws prohibitive of their operation. Australia has 
done it; Canada has done it; every new country has done it. 
Every man who has any sense at all knows that high wages 
are due to cheap land and abundant land, that the two run in 
inverse ratio to one another, and that it is a habit of new 
countries to pay high wages, and the habit of overcrowded 
manufacturing countries gradually to reduce wages to the 
starvation point or very near it, at least to the point where 
the laborer can barely get a decent profit and maybe educate 
his children. So that has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. President, a bill that “wants to put money in the 
Treasury“ by stopping importations, by putting an end to the 
very utmost limit of legislative ability to all importations in the 
United States, is a self-evident absurdity. A bill which will put 
money in the Treasury would answer the purposes of one of the 
theories of a protective tariff, the theory of which the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Alabama was the original 
father, 

He was the father of the idea of a “ competitive tariff,” as he 
called it. I never believed in it, but still it is the only sort of 
protective tariff that may be justified. What does a com- 
petitive tariff mean? It means a tariff that will put our pro- 
ducers upon competitive ground with the foreigner. A tariff 
that goes higher than that gives to our producers an advantage 
that shuts out competition is not competitive. When it shuts 
out competition it shuts out imports, and when it shuts out im- 
ports it shuts ont revenue. Do Senators think that my good 
friend the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCunmser], whom 
I value very highly, with his Scotch honesty would get up 
and tell me that this bill was intended to provide a com- 
petitive tariff“; that it was to give to the foreigner a chance 
to compete with our producers while our producers could com- 
pete with him? If I went further and said that his bill not 
only shut off competition but enabled the American producer 
to make a monopolist of hinrself and his adventures, he might 
deny that, because that is not his intention; but he will not say 
that he believes that this bill gives a fair chance for competi- 
tion between foreign and American producers, with an oppor- 
tunity for the American consumer to buy from one or the other 
at his will at a fair price. That is not the object of the bill. 
The object of the bill is to close competition. x 

I said there were several theories of the protective tariff. 
One of them is the competitive theory, which my „friend from 
Alabama for the nonce assumed more for the sake of argument 
than of anything else, and it was a theory which he said was 
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at the root of the Underwood-Simmons bill. Even that was a 
protective bill in the main features. 

Then there is the old idea of protecting infant industries. 
The only trouble about that is that the industries got to. be 
older than the idea itself after a while and that some of them 
never did become of adult age. I do not know of any that ever 
have from the beginning of time reached adult age, from sugar 
in Louisiana down to cotton goods up in Massachusetts. 

They start with the idea of being raised on the bottle while 
they are very young, but they insist upon increasing the size of 
the bottle and the richness of the milk as they grow older. 
That is true as to every one of them. 

Mr. President, the Senator from North Dakota says, and says 
very truly, that we are in a bad fix financially, and if modern 
patriotism prevails amongst “our boys” and they get a bonus 
how much is. as yet unsettled—we shall be in a worse condition 
financially. There is a strong appeal to each of us, if we can, 
to put money into the Treasury. So far as import duties are 
concerned the only way of putting money into the Treasury is 
to let the imports come in and collect the tax on them, unless 
we are going to levy an internal tax upon exactly the same 
products. My friend from North Dakota knows that the object 
of this bill is not to put money into the Treasury. He knows 
that the effect of this bill will be to keep money out of the 
Treasury; he knows that the purpose is to stop importations; 
he knows that the effect, if the purpose is carried out, will be to 
stop payments into the Treasury. So that defense of the bill 
as made by its friends will not do a little bit, whether a man 
has the sense of humor or whether he has not. That pretense 
of putting money in the Treasury will not pass for a fact or 
for a joke, either one. 

Now, here we are in this fix: We can not balance our Budget, 
even this year, and we have a soldiers’ bonus threatening us 
from the so-called “ patriotism” of every boy, who calls him- 
self “a veteran,” who went abroad and fought for his country, 
and now wants to collect, and wants to collect in cash. If he 
collects in cash we not only can not balance our Budget this year, 
nor next year, nor the year after next, but we can not balance 
it for 20 years to come, unless we tax the people to death at 
home, 

We are told that all of these tariff taxes are paid by the for- 
eigner. Well, if so, then, for God's sake, let us tax the foreigner 
and let him pay these taxes that we need for the soldiers’ bonus 
and for various other things that are certain to come after a 
while. Of course, however, there again Senators would usurp 
the place that they sought to give my colleague [Mr. Harrison] 
and are speaking merely as funny men. Of course, they know 
that the foreigner does not pay the tax, There is a sense in 
which the foreigner suffers, and that is by the inability to ex- 
port to us because we will not let him import to us, but he does 
not pay the tax on the stuff that does come in. The consumer 
pays that. 

The foreigner may suffer a loss on that part of it that can not 
come in, but he does not pay the tax on that which does come in. 

Now, here we are in this bad fix in the Treasury. It is going 
to get worse, too, because just as sure as fate, if a cash bonus 
bill comes before these two Houses of the National Legislature, 
composed as they are of men of ordinary weaknesses and of 
ordinary political ambitions, it is going to pass, and the President 
will have to have the courage to veto it if it is not to become a 
law. I shall not say beforehand that he will not have the 
courage because he may have it; I do not know; but it will be 
an immense strain upon a purely political conscience to expect 
him to do it, and I rather imagine he will not. 

But that is not all. With the world owing us $11,000,000,000— 
a world which has neither cash nor credit wherewith to pay; 
having nothing but commodities; nothing but the things that it 
can produce on the farm or in the factory or in the mine—we 
are confronted with this bill which says to them in effect: “ It is 
true you have no cash, and it is true you have but little credit, 
and what credit you have we must extend, for the balance of 
the world can not extend it, because it has not the financial abil- 
ity, and if we extend it we must extend it on security and you 
bave no security. It is true that the only way you can pay is 
from the produce of the farm and the mine and the workshop. 
We decline to let you pay in that way. We isolate ourselves from 
your products and your products from us. What we demand is 
a pound of flesh, and we will not have any blood with it, either; 
it must be pure, unadulterated flesh—gold flesh. We are stand- 
ine upon a mountain of gold, and we do not want it to get away 

om us. 

“We do not want to pay you anything; we want to trade 
with you imthe way of having you buy all that we produce at 


a good profit, without having to buy anything from you, whether | 


with or without a profit. We are going to shut you out of our 
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market to the very fullest extent of our ability,“ That is the 
situation. 

Mr. President, I always did scorn to go into the details of the 
rates of one tariff bill as compared with another. It was always 
sufficient for me to know that a rate was high enough to give 
some citizen of the United States, through the exercise of the 
taxing power, an unfair advantage over the great body of the 
American consumers. That was enough for me, and I never 
cared a baubee about discussing an x duty, a 2x duty, or a 3x 
anyi aoe apatite or upon something else in the chemical 


I am just reminded by a note from some colleague that my 
friend the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumper], in his 
report, does not even claim that the pending bill will put more 
money into the Treasury. I do not myself make that state- 
ment, because I have not examined the report sufficiently to 
know, but, at any rate, F am inclined to believe it is true, for I 
know that the Senator from North Dakota is not the sort of a 
man to make any claim which in his opinion is not true, and I 
am inclined to believe that, even in his opinion, it is not true 
that this bill can result in any increase of the revenue of the 
Government. 

Mr. President, what is the Treasury of the United States? 
Very frequently people speak of the Treasury as if it were a 
sort of independent entity of some description that has nothing 
to do with the citizen. A dollar can not get into the Treasury 
unless it be taken, after subtracting the cost of collection, out 
of some citizen's pocket. Every tax is an evil; it may be a 
necessary evil, it may be a justifiable evil under certain circum- 
Stances, but it is still an evil, and an import duty is as much 
a tax as any other description of tax that can be levied by any 
Government at any time. 

How are the people who owe us $11,000,000,000 going to pay 
us? They have a fool notion in Europe that somehow or other 
they are going to borrow from us the money with which to pay 
us. Of course, they can not do that. Our Government is not 
going to lend to the Governments of Europe any more money; 
that is something distinctly impermissible, except during war, 
and it is not going to happen. Is anybody in Europe crazy 
enough to imagine that the American capitalist is going to let 
one squeezed dollar go from his fist unless he can find some 
opportunity of getting it back with an increase and a security 
to make him believe that he can get the principal back? And 
can any man blame him? Capitalism is his business, and in- 
creasing his capital is a part of his business. While I would 
dislike to be one of them, and thank God that I do not have to 
be, at the same time when one becomes a so-called business man 
he has got to be a business man, and “ business is business,” 
as the saying is. How in the name of common sense are we 
going to increase our trade with the world by shutting off their 
products in our market? How in the name of common sense 
are we going to increase the ability of our debtors to pay us 
their honest debts 8y declining to take the products which are 
the fruit of the sweat of their brow and the result of their in- 
tellectual ingenuity? Now, how? 

Mr. President, there have been parties in this country, there 
have been parties in other countries, who in the presence of 
great emergencies have made asses of themselves, and I do not 
say this with a particle of bad feeling, because there is nothing 
personal in it. I merely say that the party in all the history of 
the world which, faced by a given situation inviting human solu- 
tion of a world-wide, human problem, has made the greatest 
ass of itself, is the present existing Republican Party. Faced 
with a deficient Treasury, faced with debtors that can not pay 
us, faced with a bankrupt world, faced with restless labor and 
restless social conditions all over Europe and Asia, and par- 
tially in America, faced with a fluctuating exchange, called 
upon to solve these problems, they do it how? 

Faced with an unstable exchange growing out of the fact that 
all trade is one way, called upon to solve that problem, how do 
they undertake to do it? By saying to the debtor: “ We will not 
let you pay in anything except cash. We can not give you 
credit unless you give security, and you have none, or but 
little,” and by saying to a world where there is immense unem- 
ployment of labor: “ Your salvation, it is true, lies in the re- 
employment of your labor, in making things and growing things 
and doing things with a profitable result, so that out of the 
product of your labor you can get cash or credit; we know all 
that, but we refuse to receive the products of your labor. You 
are nothing but foreigners.” Why, “we deny that we live on 
the earth equally with you. God did not make us all at the 
same time. I have no debt toward you. I have no obligation 
to help you in your trouble. God made me specially on a Mon- 
day and neglected you until the next Saturday, or some other 
time.” Like the ancient Greeks and like the ancient Romans, 
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we look upon all foreigners as barbarians, and there is no par- 
ticular reason why we should trade with them unless they want 


„to buy from us and pay cash and not by any means sell to us. 


“That is a bard job right now, because I have all the gold, a 
whole mountain of it, and I am sitting on top of it, and I am 
not going to slide down it for fear I might disturb a few pieces 
and might lose them.“ 

Mr. President, what is the use of entering into details about 
a thing of this sort? What is the use of calling my colleague a 
funny man? Especially, what is the use when he is called a 
funny man by people who have no sense of humor at all? If 
they had any sense of humor, they would see that it is not a 


question of a funny man; it is a question of a funny thing, a 


funny bill, a funny act, a funny piece of legislation, a funny 
and curious attempted solution of a live, world-wide problem. 
It is world-wide. You can not get rid of it. There is only one 
way to solve it, and that is by mutual helpfulness; and if you 
attempt to isolate yourselyes, not only politically but eco- 
nomically and in every other way, how can you help the other 
fellow to meet his obligations? 

Mr. President, I have heard of so-called free-trade tariffs— 
of course, there never was one, because “ free trade” means no 
tariff—I have heard of competitive tariffs; I have heard of 
mildy protective tariffs; I have heard of severely high protec- 
tive tariffs; I have heard of all sorts of methods of curing the 
existing exchange trouble; I have heard of all sorts of propo- 
sitions, as wild as a hyena in moonlight, of lending money to 
our foreign debtors in order to have them pay it back to us, 
and somehow or other extinguishing the debt by the reloan; 
but there is not a particle of sense in any of it. It is utterly 
impossible to help the situation in this way, 

One more word: Speaking for myself alone—I am_ not 
speaking for others; I recognize the fact that I have about 
reached the stage of my parliamentary career when I can not 
speak fom anybody except myself—but as far as I am con- 
cerned, speaking now as a partisan, throwing aside the interest 
of the country for the time being, replying to the challenge thet 
has been thrown down to me and others as a Democrat, I 
wish, if this bill were to pass, that it would pass to-day. 


If it were done when 'tis done, then 'twere well it were done quickly. 


I wish it could be passed in time to let the American people 
feel the heel of it on their business before the election. The 
only thing I am afraid of as a partisan Democrat is that it 
will pass so late that its effect can not be felt, and that some 
Republican speakers will go out and deny that it will have any 
bad effect, on the ground that it has not been able to have it in 
two or three weeks. That is all I am afraid of about this bill 
as a partisan, because if there ever was anything surely written 
in the book of fate it is that the Republican Party is pursuing 
its old self-destructive course, only it is taking longer and 
quicker strides. 

It never won a victory in this country upon any subject, no 
matter what the issue was, whether it was gold monometallism, 
whether it was Philippine annexation, whether it was any- 
thing—it makes no difference what—without obeying the ®oice 
of its commanders and masters and purse holders and contribu- 
tors and proceeding at once to raise the tariff rates; and it 
never but twice in its entire history has raised them without 
suffering defeat in consequence of it at the next general elec- 


tion. It is going to do it now, provided everybody on both sides | 
will let this bill pass in time enough to let the people feel it | 


before the election. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I have no doubt that my 
good friend the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
has often heard some one, possibly in an adjoining room, singing 
most lustily, and he has wished to God that he were deaf, at 
least temporarily. Possibly the good lady who had been split- 
ting the skies with her shrieks would say that the Senator from 
Mississippi had not a true sense of music. That is a question 
for the Senator from Mississippi and the singer to settle be- 
tween themselves; and so it often happens that when some of 
my good friends think they are humorous I thank God for my 
Scotch dullness that is unable to understand their particnlar 
kind of humor. Sometimes I think that they mistake hilarity 
for humor. They get confused. They are like a drunken man 
who thinks he is humorous and tells me that he is a humorist, 
and I say: No; you are drunk.” It is a difference in the view- 
point. It is a difference in our idea of what constitutes humor. 

The filly colt kicking her heels skyward may think that she 
is a humorous little animal. I think she is simply hilarious, 
feeling good, and wants to show how she feels. It is simply a 
question of the viewpoint. If I can not join in that kind of 
humor, I suppose I shall be accused of having a dull Scotch in- 
tellect: but, after all, it is a question of what you call humor 
and what you call sense. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT, Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This is another tribute to the genuine- 
ness of my friend's Scotch descent. As I understand him now, 
he is not only pleading not guilty to the charge of not being 
sensitive to humor but he is also arguing that there is no 
such thing. That is just what Sam Johnson said about him. 

Mr. McCUMBER, No, Mr. President; I am arguing that I 
think I understand the difference between humor and mere 
hilarity, and I do not think it is just exactly the kind of a 
8 to discourse upon at any length on any kind of a tariff 

The junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] may 
have thought that he was humorous when he was quoting a lot 
of articles on the free list which were quoted really from the 
Democratic tariff law, and he was charging them entirely to the 
Republicans, I saw neither humor nor anything else in it. I 
saw a good deal of time being wasted, however. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota further yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator thinks that a Republican pro- 
tective tariff is rather a tragedy than a comedy. I quite agree 
with him; and if any apology is due for haying in a semiserious 
moment treated it as a comedy, I apologize. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I will accept the apology 
of the Senator for almost anything he says. I want to answer 
the Senator's remark that this bill was designed not to secure 
any revenue for the Government. $ 

In the making of the Democratic tariff in 1913, and in th 
making of the Republiean tariff in 1909, we had with us Mr. 
McCoy, the actuary of the Treasury Department, and I think 
no man in the United States has a greater right to claim to be 
a prophet than this actuary of the Treasury Department. He 
made his calculations as to what the tariff law of 1909 would 
bring in, and within a very few millions of the exact amount. 
He made his calculations as to the amount of revenue the 
tariff law of 1913 would bring in, and he came within a very 
few millions of the mark. He made his estimate as to what 
the revenue bill would bring in in the year 1920, and out of the 
billions he came within a very few millions of the exact 
amount. He has made an estimate as to the amount of revenue 
this tariff bill will bring in, and he says it will be at least 
$350,000,000. He has not worked out all the details as yet, and 
indeed, as with all the others, he has made allowances for con- 
ditions which will be likely to happen during the next year, 
on which he is making his estimates, and according to his cal- 
culations, this bill will bring in more revenue by from $25,000,000 
to $50,000,000 per annum than any other tariff Jaw that has 
ever been passed. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr, McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I notice in the report made by the 
committee, doubtless the work of the Senator from North Da- 
kota, the purpose of the bill is expressed as follows: 

In the preparation of this measure your committee has endeavored to 
recommend rates that will afford 8 to American industries 
and permit them to pay wages sufficient to enable our workmen to 
maintain an American standard of living. 

Until naw I understood that this bill was framed primarily 
not as a revenue bill, but for the purpose of affording protection 
to the American producer, the rates being measured by the 
difference in the cost of production here and abroad, including 
in the cost of production abroad the cost of transportation to this 
country, In 1908 the Republican Party declared in its plat- 
form in favor of a protective tariff measured by the difference 
between the cost of production at home and abroad and a 
reasonable profit to the American producer, but I did not under- 
stand that the Senator practiced, in the fixing of rates in this 
bill, the inclusion of a profit to the American producer. Now, 
however, I understand that this is a revenue measure, that its 
primary purpose is to produce revenue, and that it will operate 
effectively to that end. 

Of course, it would make a very considerable difference in the 
attitude of a good many of us toward the bill if its main pur- 
pose were to raise revenue. None of us could seriously object 
to that. I should like to hear from the Senator on that matter, 
I am a little confused just now as to his attitude. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I do not know how many 
times I have declared upon the floor in this debate that the pend- 
| ing bill is both for revenue and for protection. The Senator 
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possibly can not understand how a bill can be both a revenue 
producer and a bill for protection; I can understand it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is not at all difficult for me to 
understand that, because every bill for the purpose of raising 
revenue must necessarily, as incidental to that purpose, afford 
some measure of protection to the producers of the articles upon 
which the duties are laid, if there is any importation whatever 
of those articles. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I can hardly agree with the statement that 
a duty will give some protection. It may, and it may not. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. I did not understand that that 
was the theory: upon which this bill was framed. My under- 
Standing about the matter was that the purpose was, as ex- 
pressed in the report of the Senator, to afford protection to the 
domestic producer. I continue reading from the report: 

Your committee has also endeavored to recommend rates sufficient to 
maintain essential industries created as a result of the war and consid- 
ered vital to the future industrial independence of the American people. 

That seems to have been the purpose of the bill, and the other 
was some incidental revenue, which, of course, is obvious; but 
I rather felt that the Senator was shifting positions, and that 
he is now insisting that it is the purpose of the bill to raise 
revenue, and that it would incidentally afford protection. 

Mr. McCUMBHR. I have not said anything of the kind. I 
said the bill is both to raise revenue and to ‘afford protection. 
That is a clear, clean-cut statement, which anyone can under- 
stand; and the Senator understands it, and does not under- 
stand me to mean that it is incidental protection with revenue, 
or revenue with incidental protection. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is, there are two purposes, 
neither one being subordinate to the other? 

Mr. McCUMBER, I think the Senator is really quibbling 
over matters. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Not at all. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will read the title of the 
bill, he will understand its purpose. Whether in is rates it 
conforms to that purpose is a question the Senator and I may 
disagree upon, but I stated in my opening address upon the 
subject, when I presented it, the following: 

Mr. President, we have written our tariff law on the basis of both 
revenue and protection. We believe we have made no rate so low that 
it will compel the American producer to surrender the American mar- 
ket to the foreign producer, if he exercises proper economy in the 
manufacturing and marketing of his product. On the other nd, we 
do not believe we have made any rate so high as to prevent reasonable 
foreign competition. 

I do not know how I could have made the matter clearer or 
more easily understood than in that statement. So I do not 
see how the Senator or any other Senator can say now that, 
“We have a new idea, this is something else, and after this 
long time, this is the first time we have heard that it is a tariff 
for revenue.” The statement I have read was made when we 
opened the debate. I insist that it is true now, as I insisted 
at that time, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator will pardon me for 
just one other statement, I advert also to the fact that not only 
is the purpose so explicitly stated in the report to which I have 
called attention, but, so far as I can learn, there is not a sug- 
gestion in the report as to the amount of revenue which will 
be produced by the bill. e 
: Mr. McCUMBER. No, Mr. President; because I reported it 

before the actuary had time to go thoroughly into the matter 
as to just what revenue it would bring in; and after the 
report was made, and at the time I opened the debate with my 
address, he had given me his calculation, not made with great 
care, as he stated, because he was then going overit item by 
item, and he has not quite finished his work yet. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator did not regard the 
revenue feature of it as of sufficient importance to acquaint the 
Senate with it in his report, even in a general way. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I did; in the address which I gave ex- 
plaining the bill, and the two were before the Senate. I could 
say a great many things in a report possibly which might en- 
lighten, and I might enlighten the Senator by something I 
might say in my opening address. A report is not expected to 
cover everything; and I assumed that when a bill stated that 
its purpose was to raise revenue, the Senator from Montana 
would understand, without my reiterating it in the report, that 
that was one of its purposes. 

INVESTIGATION OF WAR FRAUDS. 

Mr.SMOOT. Mr. President, I report back favorably from the 
Committee on Appropriations without amendment the bill (H. R. 
11645) making an appropriation to enable the Department of 
Justice to investigate and prosecute war frauds. The bill 
appropriates $500,000 for the use of the Attorney General. I 
ask for its immediate consideration as an emergency matter. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the report will 
be received. Is there objection to the immediate consideration 
of the bill? ` 

There being no objection, the Senate; as in Committee of the 
one proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
ows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the investigation and prosecution of 
pry ae frauds, either civil or criminal, or other crimes or offenses 
age t the United States, growing. out of or arising in connection 
with the preparation for or prosecution of the late war, to be available 
for the employment of counsel and other assistants, rent, and all other 
purposes in connection therewith, whether in the District of Columbia 
or elsewhere, there is appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated; the sum of $500,000, to be expended in the 
discretion of e eee and to remain available until 
June 80, 1923: Provided, at this Appropriation shall not be avail- 
able for rent of buildings in the District of Columbia if suitable space 
is provided by the Public Buildings Commission: Provided further, 
That not more than one person shall be employed hereunder at a rate of 
compensation exceeding $10,000 per annum. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not object to the considera- 
tion and passage of this bill. 

We have heretofore made liberal appropriations for the De- 
partment of Justice to prosecute violations of the Sherman anti- 
trust law and the Clayton Act. I have believed, and I think 
that is the opinion of many, that there has not been that earnest 
effort to enforce these acts that should have characterized those 
charged with the duty of executing the laws. I do not say that 
this administration is more derelict than other administrations 
have been, but I do believe that never before have trusts and 
combinations in restraint of trade been more truculent and 
audacious than at present. While I believe that Colonel Goff, of 
the Department of Justice, is a faithful and able official, I do not 
think the Department of Justice has prosecuted offenders 
against these laws with that vigor which the situation de- 
mands. If the laws enacted to secure competition are not 
enforced and trusts and monopolies are permitted to dominate 
the industrial and business life of the Nation, then demands 
will be made for radical changes in our social life which may 
greatly modify our political form and our political institutions. 
Never before has the Department of Justice been confronted 
with greater problems, and never before has its responsibilities 
been greater. I hope it will act promptly in proceeding against 
infractions of the Sherman law. I believe the predecessor of 
the present Attorney General left records in the office showing 
that action, either criminal or civil, or both, should be taken 
against ‘corporations who had violated either the Sherman or 
the Clayton Acts. There is a broad field for immediate action 
by the department in enforcing the acts referred to, and it 
should act and act promptly. 

Only the other day when Colonel Hayward, in New York, 
procured an indictment against a corporation for violating the 
Sherman antitrust law the matter was suspended by the De- 
partment of Justice here in Washington. 

I do not think that the large sums appropriated for the 
enforcement of that law are bringing the fruit which Congress 
had a right to expect. There is much disappointment—and it 
is wot at all partisan—over the record made by the department 
in dealing with this vital matter. I hope the Department 
of Justice will act more vigorously under this appropriation 
than it has under the appropriations made to enforce the 
antitrust laws. Something should be done to impress upon the 
Department of Justice the hecessity of enforcing these laws, 
particularly as there is accumulating evidence of plans to evade 
the law by means of open-price associations or similar devices. 
And with the passage of the tariff law, which will pre- 
vent foreign competition, and with the disposition of many cor- 
porations and business organizations in the United States to 
combine for the purpose of suppressing domestic competition, 
there will be an oppressive industrial and economic condition 
which will disturb the peace of our country and provoke unrest 
and discontent ~mong the people. This tariff bill will strengthen 
monopolies and promote trusts. If the Department of Jus- 
tice fails in its duty it will bring reproach upon the admin- 
istration and conduce to socialistic development and disturbing 
industrial movements. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I presume the bill has the 
unanimous approval of the Committee on Appropriations? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a unanimous report. I am going to ask 
to have the report of the House committee printed in the 
Recorp following the action taken by the Senate on the bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think there ought to be no 
objection to the passage of the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the report on the bill prepared by 
the House Committee on Appropriations be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. : 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The report referred to is as follows: 
{House Report No, 1008, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session.) 


APPROPRIATION TO ENABLE THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE TO INVESTIGATE 
AND PROSECUTE WAR FRAUDS. 


Mr. MADDEN, from the Committee = n submitted the 


‘ommittee on Appropriations, to whom was referred House 
o. grinds estimate from the 


arising in connection with the preparaten for or prosecution of the late 
war; report the 8 bi the d 
submit the following in ti 


55 on thereof; 
There 18 pending the partment of Justice at the 8 time 
between 250 and 275 cases of this class of li tion. e amounts 


involved e from a few hundred thousand dollars in a single case 
to several ion dollars. The total amount involved in all is ap 
mately $192,000,000. The character of the cases is such tha the 
expense of handling them is greater than that of any class of work the 
department has to Neal with except, perhaps, antitrust prosecutions. 

‘he defendants will employ the best legal talent that private means 
can secure and the Government should be adequately prepared to meet 
them. The cases are complicated, and in addition to capable counsel 
will require the services of high-grade auditors and accountants, Tar ar in 
witnesses, and investigators. e number of the cases refer: to 
the Department of Justice thus far will unquestionably increase from 
time to time as the War Department progresses with the work of goin 
over the 135,000 cases which are yet to be gone over by that department, 

SE to the present time this character of litigation has been handled 
by the Depa ent of Justice with its regular organization. The Attor- 
ney General stated to the committee that the magnitude of the task has 
reached the a where it is no longer possible to carry it on with the 

resent funds. The work at the present time is distributed in the 
epartment, about one-fourth of the time of the best men in the service 
being devoted to it. It is the hope of the Attorney General, if this 
appropriation is approved, to concentrate the work in a single division 
to place at the head of it a man of unusual ability and character, and 
to expedite the investigations and prosecutions to the limit of the 
de ent's ability. 

he aes Rah ye is to be used for the compensation of special as- 
sistants to the Attorney General, for salaries of accountants, investi- 
gators, clerks, stenographers, fees of Tt witnesses, traveling ex- 
penses, reporting testimony, and for necessary office 8 The 
committee recommends a limitation upon the salaries to paid from 
the appropriation, prohibiting any payment at a rate in excess of 
$10,000 except to the rson in charge of the work, and for him the 
fixing of the maximum is left in the retion of the Attorney General. 

The establishment of a special fund for the prosecution of a s 1 
class of litigation by the partment of Justice is not unprecedented 
when that class of litigation had reached the point where the ordinary 
funds of the department were no longer able to support it. The Con- 
gress for many years past has provided a separate fund for the enforce- 
ment of antitrust laws, a class of work equal oa in N to the 
work for which the special appropriation is asked in this bill. 

It is an undoubted fact that the amounts Which the Government will 
recover in these cases will be many times the amount which is granted 
to defray the expenses incident to their prosecution. 

The committee recommends the early passage of the bill in order that 
the Department of Justice may be adequately equip with every facil- 
ity necessary to a rapid and successful disposition of these cases, Those 
who have defrauded the Government during the war should be prose- 
cuted to the limit with all the vigor that the Govefnment can command. 
Those upon whom an unjust susnicion may rest are entitled to know as 
soon as possible that the suspicion is not justified. 


EXPORTATION OF WHEAT. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to Senate Resolution 133, agreed to Decem- 
ber 22, 1921, Volume I of a report on the Methods and Oper- 
ations of Grain Exporters, which was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

ALIEN REGISTRATION, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate resolutions 
adopted by Richard J. Harden Camp, No. 2, United Spanish 
War Veterans, of Washington, D. C., favoring the enactment 
of House bill 10860, containing provisions relative to alien 
registration, which were referred to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

PAY OF THE ARMY AND KINDRED SERVICES. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Out of order, from the special com- 
mittee of five Senators appointed under the provisions of Senate 
Resolution 240, agreed to February 16, 1922, to consider and 
report by bill if necessary a revision of the pay and allowances 
of the Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps, the Coast Guard, the 
Public Health Service, and the Coast and Geodetic Survey, I 
report back favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 10972) 
to readjust the pay and allowances of the commissioned and 
enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service, 
and I submit a report (No. 719) thereon. 

I desire to give notice at this time, if I may, that at the first 
opportunity I shall ask the Senate to take up this bill for con- 
sideration and action, in view of the fact that its passage or dis- 
position bears a most important relation to the passage of the 
War Department appropriation bill and the naval appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, mag I inquire of the Senator from 
New York the reason for not taking up the question of the pay 


of officers and enlisted men in the Army appropriation bill? Of 
course, I am not criticizing the Senator. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The bill which I have reported revises 
the pay schedules of officers and enlisted men of all the services 
affected. The appropriation bills do not fix the pay; of course, 
the pay is fixed by permanent legislation. 

Mr. KING. But we bave in the Army appropriation bill in 
the past, as I recall, fixed the pay. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We appropriate in the regular appro- 
priation bill the amount necessary to meet the pay schedules 
already on the statute books, but we do not fix the rates of pay. 

Mr. KING. I inquire of the Senator whether or not in an 
appropriation bill we did not raise the pay both of officers and 
enlisted men? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We never have; that would be legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill and out of order. 

Mr. KING. My recollection is that it was done during the 
war. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; I think the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. KING. My recollection is that we increased the pay of 
enlisted men from $13 to $80 a month. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That was done by a separate act. 

Mr. KING. Very well 

5 VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the cal- 
endar, 

THE TARIFF, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (II. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I wish to say a word in 
comment upon what the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
CuMBER] stated, to the effect that this bill is a bill to assure 
revenue. It seems to me that claim is just as unfounded as 
the claim that the bill levying taxes upon the products of fac- 
tories using child labor in violation of law was a bill to assure 
revenue. The report which the Senator himself made to the 
Senate, the majority report of the committee in support of the 
bill, does not even mention the word “revenue” in it. The 
Senator there distinctly states, under the head of the purpose 
of the bill, that it is intended to protect industries and regu- 
late commerce. 

Not only that, but his present claim that the pending bill 
will raise $370,000,000 is an estimate made up after the bill 
has been considered and reported to the Senate. When the 
bill was considered and when the bill was reported the com- 
mittee evidently did not know what revenue it would raise. 
Nor is that all. The Senator now estimates that the revenue 
to be derived from the bill will approximate $350,000,000, The 
fact is that the present law raises almost that much. The reve- 
nue last year from the existing law was over $308,000,000 and 
the revenue for the previous year was $323,000,000. The fact is 
that the present law raises as much revenue as was ever raised 
in the previous history of the country by a tariff law, with the 
exception of five years, and even in those cases it is approxi- 
mately the same. 

It is inconceivable that the Congress of the United States has 
taken over a year in the consideration of this bill, that the 
Finance Committee has considered it for nine months, and that 
the Senate proposes to consider it for a number of weeks still 
to come, if the purpose is to raise revenue, when, as a matter 
of fact, the estimated revenue is just a few scant millions above 
what has actually been received during the last year and dur- 
ing the previous year. If the Senator will point out in his writ- 
ten report, which I have before me, embracing some 20 printed 
pages, a single statement that the purpose of the bill is to raise 
revenue, I would like to have him do so. I have been through 
it several times, and I find a long argument that it is for the 
purpose of regulating commerce, that it is for the purpose of 
promoting industry, that it is for the purpose of making prof- 
itable certain industries deemed to be unprofitable, but I can 
not find a word that it is for the purpose of raising revenue. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I want to call attention to another thing. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to call the Senator's attention to 
the place where he will find it, if he really desires to do so. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Here is a great bill, which for the first 
time in the history of tariff legislation, so far as I know, incor- 
porates in its title the statement that it is for the purpose of 
regulating commerce. We have had bills heretofore which have 
stated they were for the purpose of raising revenue and encour- 
aging home industries, but never béfore, so far as I know, in 
the history of tariff legislation has it been baldly stated in the 
title of the bill that it was for the purpose of regulating com- 
merce with foreign countries, as well as for encouraging the 
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industries of the United States. True, it is stated that it is to 
provide revenue, but I have shown that the existing law pro- 
vides the revenue within a few scant million dollars, 

It is not conceivable that the Congress, which is in the habit 
of levying taxes and raising hundreds of millions of dollars at a 
time, should have been engaged for the past year in considering 
a bill which can only raise fifteen or twenty million dollars 
more than the present law actually raises. It seems to me a 
very late day for the Senator to rise on the floor of the Senate 
and claim, as he has done to-day, that the excuse for this bill 
is to provide revenue for the Government of the United States. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I yield to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have before me a state- 
ment of the revenue collected from tariff duties during nine 
months of the present fiscal year. The sum is $282,000,000. 
Assuming that the same ratio is continued for the remaining 
three months, the total sum collected under the present revenue 
law will be nearly $375,000,000, or more than is claimed for 
ae pending bill. I have before me the figures to prove that 
‘act. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do not doubt that at all. The existing 
law is perfectly capable of producing as much revenue from 
the customs duties as the country has eyer raised from customs 
duties. The fact that the chairman of the committee has 
confessed upon the floor to-day that when the bill was drawn 
and when it was reported to the Senate he did not know how 
much revenue it would raise, and the committee did not know 
how much money it would raise, is the very best evidence that 
the committee did not frame the bill for the purpose of raising 
revenue, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator should have 
some sense of fairness. He certainly knows that no com- 
mittee, the moment that it fixes a rate, can sit down and tell 
what amount the rate on a particular commodity will bring 
in the way of revenue. Nobody ever attempted it in any tariff 
bill that was ever framed. The committee can know in a 
general way what that rate of duty brought in under the 
existing law, what it has brought in under previous laws on 
previous rates. The committee may, on the very best estimate 
that they can possibly get, estimate what it would bring in 
under this different rate depending upon a thousand conditions 
affecting trade. 

The expert, the actuary, engaged in his ordinary work dur- 
ing the day, can not work these matters out aS the commit- 
tee proceeds. As we are running over item after item it is 
impossible for him to do so. With the other work he may have 
to do he is busy day and night, and he has not completed every 
item yet, but he told me the last time I talked with him that it 
would bring in at least $350,000,000. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The revenue for the present 
fiscal year appears to be $375,000,000 under existing law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment will be 
stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY., On page 25, line 22, the committee 
proposes to strike out “15” and insert 25,” so that if amended 
the paragraph will read: 

Par. 61, Plasters, healing or curative, of all kinds, and court-plaster, 
25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I move to amend the committee 
amendment by striking out the numerals “25” and inserting in 
lien thereof the numerals 10.“ 

The Underwood law givés a rate of 15 per cent ad valorem 

. upon the commodities embraced within this item. The Payne- 
Aldrich law gives a rate of 25 per cent ad valorem, the Senate 
committee bill proposes 25 per cent ad valorem, and the House 
bill provided 15 per cent ad valorem. 

While the items comprised within this paragraph are in the 
view of many unimportant, I submit that they are important 
relatively to the people, particularly those who are ill and re- 
quire the items herein referred to. 

The Tariff Survey, describing the items embraced within this 
paragraph, states: 

Healing and curative plasters are intended for external application. 
They are usually pliable at the temperature of the body. The plastic 
material may be “lead plaster” (a lead soap made by beating together 
eqnal parts of lead oxide, olive oil, and lard), a mixture containing crude 
rubber, or a mixture of resinous substances with fats and waxes. The 


substances are ee upon linen, muslin, paper, or leather before using. 
The active principle used in the plaster depends upon the curative action 


desired. 

Adhesive plasters are used in surgery to kee dressings in place, to 
cover ulcers, and to strengthen weak muscles. Court-plaster is made by 
applying to silk a coating of isinglass and tincture of benzoin. 

What I have just read indicates the character of the products, 


the uses to which they are put, and the Tariff Survey shows 


that the items are important to the sick and the ailing. Why 
there should be a tariff upon them at all surpasses my compre- 
hension. They ought to be on the free list. When we reach 
the free list I shall moye to transfer them from the dutiable 
to the free list, 

Moreover, to show the absurdity of imposing this high tariff 
on these articles, I direct attention to the fact that the imports 
are comparatively unimportant. The imports for four years 
prior to the war averaged a little less than $5,000 in value. The 
value of the imports in 1914 was $10,129; in 1916, $8,094; in 
1918, $7,000 plus; in 1919, $6,000 plus; in 1920, $10,000 plus; 
and for the first nine months of 1921 was $9,754. 

Adhesive plaster, mustard plaster, and yarious kinds of plaster 
are used by persons who haye pleurisy, backache, and various 
other sorts of ailments. With the limited importation, with the 
domestic market established, the domestic production assured, 
the enterprise or business being one of long standing, it is 
obvious that the purpose of the tax is not for revenue, because 
the amount of revenue would be unimportant, but it is to enable 
the producers in the United States to swell their profits and 
to impose additional burdens upon the American people, . 

For instance, the amount derived as duty in 1919 was only 
$921; in 1920, $1,500; in 1918, $1,100, From the limited imports 
it is manifest that no considerable reyenue is expected to be 
derived from this source. Then what is the object of the duty? 
This is not an infant industry. The question of wages here and 
abroad cuts no figure Whatever. So upon no theory can this be 
justified except upon the theory that we are to perpetuate, so 
far as we can, present prices and project the high level of prices 
of to-day into the future, thus increasing the burdens resting 
upon the people. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Mr. President—— 

Mr, KING. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. : 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does the Senator know what are the im- 
ported prices of mustard plasters? 

Mr. KING, The imported prices? 

Mr. McCUMBER, Yes; the imported value on which we levy 
the duty. 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr, McCUMBER. I notice by the Reynolds report that 100 
sheets were $1.92 or $1.82. The imported article is $1, I am 
informed. If it is based upon the $1 price and a 10 per cent 
duty upon that in addition to the present rates, it would be 1 
mill on each sheet. Does the Senator imagine for a single in- 
stant that the druggist will take into consideration that 1 mill 
on one sheet when he sells a mustard plaster? It would prob- 
ably sell for 10 cents, just the same 

Mr. SMOOT. Tt sells for 15 cents, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does the Senator really think that it is 
going to cost a person who wants to buy a mustard plaster 15 
cents and 1 mill? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the argument of the Senator from 
North Dakota, if I understand it aright, I must confess, goes 
over my head. The object of this tariff bill, if I have been able 
to understand the Senator’s colloquy with the able Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Warsa], is to raise revenue and to afford 
protection. The Senator’s own admission now is that this will 
raise 1 mill on a sheet. It is obvious, then, that there is no 
revenue to be derived from it. Then, if there is no revenue to 
be derived from it, and the tariff does not enhance the price of 
the article—and that seems to be his contention after the sug- 
gestion made by my able colleague—then the Senator can not 
justify this tariff tax upon the theory that it is important for 
protective purposes. So what is the object of it? 

Mr. President, we may indulge in all of the casuistry pos- 
sible, but, despite the sarcasm of my good friend, the thought 
and the accepted view that tariff rates are imposed to enable 
the domestic producer to increase the price can not be dissi- 
pated. That is the only object of it, unless in some instances 
revenue be sought; but primarily our Republican friends are 
framing a protective tariff bill, The panegyrics which have 
been delivered to-day by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. GooD- 
ING] and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper] upon the bill 
indicate that they regard this bill as the apotheosis of Repub- 
lican protectionism. It is the greatest tariff bill that ever was 
drawn because it imposes the highest rates that have ever been 
found within a tariff bill. Those Senators measure the great- 
ness and the perfection of tariff bills by the altitudinous 
-heights reached by the rates prescribed in the bill. 

I asked again, What is the purpose of the rate with reference 
to this item? It is either for protection or revenue, or both. 
I have shown that but little revenue may be derived from it. 
The Senator from North Dakota himself confesses that but 
little, if any, revenue will be derived from it. Then there is 
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only one other reason why the tax is levied, and that is to per- 
mit the domestic producer to increase the price. 

Ah, but my friend may say the producer will not increase the 
price. How do we know he will not? Has not the history of 
tariff laws shown that, whenever buttressed behind tariff walls, 
the domestic producer has taken advantage, as far as he pos- 
sibly could, of tariff laws which have been enacted and of the 
tariff rates which have been prescribed? 

The Senator from Idaho wants a high tariff upon various 
products. Why? To increase the price. The Senator from 
California [Mr. Jounson] has asked for a high tariff upon olive 
oil. Why? To increase the price of the product. He justified 
it upon the ground that it would not amount to much in any 
way; and he asked the Senator from Montana as to the cost to 
the people of his State. The Senator from Montana shortly 
afterwards figured it up hastily and announced that it would 
cost his State more than $14,000 per annum, dependent, of 
course, upon the use which the people of that State make of 
olives. Doubtless, with an increasing use of that important 
edible, the tax would be greater. That is exactly the position 
taken, 

When we mentioned castor oil and Epsom salts and various 
other drugs and medicines the other day, my good friend, the 
Senator from North Dakota, with that smile of his—that bland 
smile which so often dissipates our displeasure, if it does not 
destroy our arguments—said, “ It is such a little thing; a man 
will only take one dose, perhaps, a week or one dose a month, 
and the tax on one dose does not amount to much.” Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is the little things, the little doses, the little accretions, 
the little burdens, that in the end break down the courage of 
the people and bring upon them burdens which are oppressive. 
When the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumber] was a 
boy he read about the“ Little drops of water“ and “ little grains 
of sand” making “the mighty ocean and the pleasant land.” 
So it is these little drops here—a mill here, a cent there, 5 cents 
in another place, a dime, a dollar, $5, $10, $100—built up in 
these tariff rates which impose upon the people of the United 
States burdens which, I aver, will amount to billions of dollars 
annually—perhaps not as much as the learned junior Senator 
from Massachusetts stated a few moments ago, but undoubtedly, 
Mr. President, the aggregate resulting from the imposition of 
these high rates will impose upon the people of the United 
States an annual burden, not of hundreds of millions of dollars 
but of billions of dollars. 

This is a little item, but it is of importance to the great 
mass of people, to the sick people, to those who have pains and 
aches. We ought to have some regard for the sick if we have 
no compassion for the well and strong. One of the largest 
domestic producers of these plasters is the firm of Johnson & 
Johnson, an establishment having considerable capital. It is 
not a mushroom organization; it is not a “ war baby ”—and we 
have heard much about“ war babies“ and industries which are 
the product of war—it does not come within that category. It 
is a well-established business with large capital, of consider- 
able earnings and large profits. Seabury & Johnson, in New 
York, is another large firm engaged in the manufacture of 
these products. Barr & Black, of Chicago, are another. The 
Reynolds report, to which my friend referred, shows that only 
a few mustard and kidney plasters came into the United States 
from England, and those at relatively low prices. What is the 
purpose? The few kidney plasters and adhesive plasters, 
perhaps, which have come from England and from Italy have 
aroused the committee, because, as I read the report, I can 
not find anybody has asked for a tariff duty upon these plasters. 

Mr. President, that is all I care to say in regard to this 
matter. It is an item of importance to the people. These 
plasters are used very largely and, indeed, universally, and 
there is no purpose in imposing duties upon them in this bill 
other than to permit the corporations which are producing 
them in the United States to increase or to maintain their 
prices at levels which are entirely too high. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Writs in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Utah to the amendment reported by the com- 
mittee, 

Mr. KING. I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER] to 
the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CuLBERsoN] and will vote. 
I vote “ yea.” - 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. 
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I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HEFLIN] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

While I am on my feet I have been requested to announce 
that the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. DIAL] is unavoid- 
ably detained. He has a general pair with the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Putrrs]. If the Senator from South Carolina 
were present he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr, 
KELLOGG] to the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] 
and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from Arizona [Mr. CAMERON] 
to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY] and will vote. 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as on the last roll call, I vote 
“ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. NEW. Transferring my pair with the junior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] to the junior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER], I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STERLING. Transferring my pair’ with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH] to the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. STANFIELD], I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. LODGE (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. 
In his absence, I transfer that pair to the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Opp] and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. COLT. I transfer my general pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] to the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. ELKINS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. HARRISON] to the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
WELLEE] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. GLASS. I transfer my general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] to the senior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. AsHuxrst] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
find that my general pair, the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Batt], is absent. I transfer that pair to the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. PrrrmAn] and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I transfer my general pair with 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] to the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. REED] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. EDGE. I transfer my general pair with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWN I to the senior Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. McNary] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce that the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND] is paired with 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 34, as follows: 


YEAS—17. 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex. Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
Fletcher King Simmons Watson, Ga. 
Glass Myers Stanley 
Harris Overman Swanson 
Hitchcock Pomerene Walsh, Mass, 

NAYS—34. 
Borah Gooding McLean Smoot 
Capper Hale Moses Spencer 
Colt Jones, Wash. Nelson Sterling 
Curtis Keyes z ew Townsend 
Edge Ladd Newberry Wadsworth 
El Lenroot Norris Watson, Ind. 
Ernst tooge Page Wilis 
France McCumber Rawson 
Frelinghuysen McKinley Shortridge 

NOT VOTING—45, 
Ashurst du Pont McNary Shields 
Fernald Nicholson Smith 

Brandegee Gerry Norbeck Stanfield 
Broussard Harreld Oddie Sutherland 
Bursum Harrison Owen Trammell 
Calder Heflin Pepper Underwood 
Cameron Johnson Phipps Warren 
Crow Kellogg Pittman Weller 
Culberson „ Kendrick Poindexter Williams 
Cummins La Follette Ransdell 
Dial MeCormick Reed 
Dillingham McKellar Robinson 


So Mr. Krno’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, before we vote on 
that I should like to understand just why the Finance Com- 
mittee felt obliged to increase the House rate on this remedy, 
imposing an additional tax upon the sick and disabled. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. In the confusion I could not hear the 
Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana: The House fixed a rate of 15 per 
cent ad valorem. : 

Mr. McCUMBER. On what? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, On plasters, healing or curative, 
of all kinds, and court-plaster. The Finance Committee recom- 
mends that that be raised to 25 per cent. I merely inquire the 
reason for the increase. 

Mr. McOUMBER. The 15 per cent was upon the American 
valuation. The 25 per cent is upon the foreign valuation, 
which is about the equivalent of the other. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What is the foreign valuation? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Taking one item—mustard plaster, for 
instance—the foreign valuation was $1 a hundred, and the 
American valuation was $1.82, or something like that. Of 
course, the Senator can see that one would be about the equiva- 
lent of the other. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. One dollar and eighty-two cents 
is the figure that is asked by the American producer? 

Mr. MCOUMBER. Yes; $1.82 is the American selling price, 
and $1 is the foreign selling price, and it would be about the 
same difference as we have given here. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Can the Senator tell ns how much 
profit there is in the price of the American manufacturer who 
Sells at $1.82? 

Mr. McOUMBER. No. I can not tell how much profit there 
is in the price of the foreign manufacturer, either. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
that when in the Dingtey bill the duty on plasters was 35 per 
cent they sold at exactly the same price that they do to-day. 
In the Payne-Aldrich bill the duty on plasters was 25 per cent, 
and they sold at exactly the same price that they do to-day. 
Under the Underwood bill the duty on plasters was 15 per 
cent, and they sold at exactly the same price as to-day for the 
sick and afflicted; and when the rate is 25 per cent, the sick 
and the afflicted will pay the same identical rate at the drug 
stores that they pay to-day. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I notice, in this connection, that 
there have been practically no importations. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 
` Mr. WALSH of Montana. So I suppose that there are no 
importations, because the American manufacturer is able to 
put the product upon the market at a figure that affords no 
profit to the importer. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There never has been a great quantity 


mported. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from North Dakota whether he udmits the figures 
given by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krše], that the imports 
under the existing law approximate only $5,000 a year? 

Mr. MCCUMBER. They are very small; but we have passed 
that. Let us go to the next item. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. We have not passed it yet. I should 
like to know on what basis the Senator justifies an increase 
of the tax when the imports are almost negligible and there is 
no competition? 

Mr. McCUMBER. On the same basis that the Underwood 
bill put a tax of 15 per cent upon the importations when they 
were also negligible. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. At the present time the tax is 15 per 


cent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

a HITCHCOCK. No imports are coming in. Why, then, 
raise it? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just as great imports are coming in as 
when there was a tax of 15 per cent on the product. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What is the purpose of putting it on, 
then, if it will not have any effect? 

Mr. McCUMBER. To secure a little revenue from it. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK, Is it not the purpose to give the Ameri- 
can manufacturers an opportunity to raise their prices without 
encountering some foreign competition? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not think they will raise the prices 
one mill on a plaster. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator admits that under the ex- 
isting tariff of 15 per cent, which has been in effect since 1913, 
the American manufacturers are not suffering any disastrous 
competition. They are supplying the market with a compara- 
tively small volume of imports. Now, I should like to have him 
say on what theory of Republicanism, even of protection, he can 
Justify raising the tax under those circumstances so as to give 
an Mc rtunity for the American manufacturers to raise their 
prices 


The Senator can not answer. Of course, he can not answer. 
There is no Republican on the other side of the aisle who can 
defend a schedule of that sort. It is just typical of the other 
schedules in the bill. They are raised, not because there is any 
competition from abroad that is injuring the industry in this 
country, but simply for the purpose of giving an opportunity for 
somebody who is engaged in the manufacture in this country to 
raise the prices and increase the cost of living. 

What was said earlier in the day here is true of almost every 
schedule as it comes up. The Republican Party, which promised 
the people of the United States a reduction in the cost of living, 
which made that one of the issues of the campaign, is delib- 
erately in this bill, in thousands of instances, making it abso- 
lutely certain that the cost of living is going to be increased to 
the consumers of the United States. 

Mr. POMEREND. Mr. President, I want to ask the chair- 
man of the committee a further question. He has indicated 
that the foreign valuation cost is a dollar, and that the Ameri- 
can valuation price is $1.82. That indicates a very great dif- 
ference between the two valuations, without any imports, or 
very few. I want to ask the Senator a general question. Is 
this relative difference between the American valuation and 
the foreign valuation on this article substantially the same as 
prevails as to all other imports? What information have we 
on that subject? 

Mr. MCCUMBER, I can not say that it is an average. You 
can scarcely compare them. In some instances they are very 
close, depending on the country from which they come. In 
other instances there is a very wide difference, The Senator 
understands, of course, that this is the foreign wholesale price. 

Mr. POMERENE. I assumed so. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then, of course, there is the added ex- 
pense of freight, overhead charges, and profits to put it upon 
the American market, and I assume when it gets on the Ameri- 
vt 05. it sells for about the same price as the American 
article, 

Mr. POMERENE. I asked the question because I desired 
the information. The House adopted the American valuation 
plan, and the Republican members of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, by a vote of 7 to 3, discarded it, and I think very prop- 
erly so. I do not know how any man tan defend that system 
unless his purpose is to conceal from the public just what are 
the real rates which the consumer must pay. But I was hoping 
that we could get some very definite information on this sub- 
ject either through the committee or elsewhere. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will tell the Senator why it is difficult 
to get definite information. As we all admit, values are very 
fluctuating, and have been for the last six months. The latest 
we have is in the Reynolds report. The Senator can get one 
of those. We cover the principal items upon which an ad va- 
lorem duty is based, and in the Reynolds report are set out 
the foreign selling price, the landing cost, the profits, the price 
the same article is selling for in the American market, and the 
comparable American article. That is as nearly up to date as 
anything we have in the way of a general publication. 

Mr. POMERENE. This was based upon prices as they were 
last August, I believe. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; and for that reason I am perfectly 
free to admit that they are not very reliable at the present time. 

Mr. POMEREND. I thank the Senator for his candor in that 
statement, I have no doubt that led the majority of the com- 
mittee to the conclusion which they reached, namely, to discard 
the American-valuation plan; but word comes from the other 
House that that plan is to be adopted, or we will stay here until 
the snow files. I hope we will stay until the snow flies before 
the Senate will yield on a proposition of that kind. I may have 
some observations to make later, as I am making some investi- 
gation of that subject myself. I understand, of course, that the 
report to which the Senator refers pretends to give information 
touching only a portion of these imports. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Of course, the Senator understands that 
it is limited to articles on which the ad valorem duty is im- 
posed, and does not cover any of those articles on which we 
levy a specific duty only. : 

Mr. POMERENE. I understand that to be true; but, as I 
examine this report, and without making any very definite com- 
parison, I have been led to the conclusion that the committee 
has very largely increased the number of articles upon which 
the ad valorem duty is placed. Am I right about that? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Increased over what? 

Mr. POMBRENE. Over the previous legislation. 

Mr. McCUMBHER. Over the bill as it passed the House? 

Mr. POMERENE. No; over the Payne-Aldrieh Jaw or the 
Underwood-Simmons law. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. No; I think I can give it as nearly as 
possible in this way: In the case of those things which were 
upon the free list under the Payne-Aldrich law, but which 
have been made dutiable, undoubtedly the duty upon the fin- 
ished product, after making allowance for the differentials, 
would be higher than in the Payne-Aldrich law. I think if 
the Senator will elinrinate those probably the others will be 
found to be a little lower, Athough I have no definite statement 
upon it. Of course, they are higher than in the present law. 

Mr. POMERENE. ‘That does not answer the question I 
asked. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I thought I answered it. 

Mr. POMERENBE. Perhaps I did not make myself clear. A 
certain nuniber of articles were made dutiable by the ad 
valorem system under the Underwood law and under the Payne- 
Aldrich law. Have you adopted more generally the ad valorem 
system under this bill than under previous legislation? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Have we placed a greater number on the 
ad valorem basis? 

Mr. POMERENE. That is the question. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; just the contrary. We have taken 
the ad valorem rates off of quite a number and placed specific 
duties on them. 

Mr. POMERENE. That answers my question. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We have increased the number ‘bearing 
a specific duty and decreased the numrber bearing an ad valorem 
cate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 25, para- 
«raph 62, line 25, to strike out “25” and insert “30,” so as to 
read: 

Par. 62. Paints, colors, and pigments commonly known as artists’ 
paints or colors, whether in tubes, pans, cakes, or other forms, 30 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I understand that one Senator desires to 
have this amendment go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The paragraph will be passed 
over. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator whether he expects 
to take it up to-morrow morning when we meet? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I hope so, but I can not say definitely. 
It will depend on whether the Senator who desired to have it 
passed over has the information he wished to obtain. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in paragraph 64, 
on page 26, line 8, to strike out “$4” and insert “$5,” so as 
to read: 

Barytes ore, crude or unmanufactured, $5 per ton. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, under the act of 1913, baryta sul- 
phate, or barytes, including barytes earth, unmanufactured, car- 
ried a duty of 15 per cent ad valorem; when manufactured, 20 
per cent ad valorem. Blanc fixe, or artificial sulphate of 
barytes, carried a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem. 

The act of 1909 provided for a tariff of $1.50 per ton upon 
baryta, sulphate of, or barytes, including barytes earth, un- 
manufactured; manufactured, $5.25 per ton; and blanc fixe, 
or artificial sulphate of barytes, $1.01 per ton. 

The House fixed a duty on barytes ore, crude or unmanufac- 
tured, of $4 a ton, That has been increased to $5 a ton; and 
ground or otherwise manufactured barytes was given a specific 
rate of $7.50 per ton in the House and increased to $10 in the 
Senate; precipitated barium sulphate, or blanc fixe, was in- 
creased from 1 cent specific per pound to 1} cents specific per 

und, 4 
ee to the’ imports of the ores of crude barytes, in 1921 
there were imported into the United States 9,870 tons, at $6 per 
ton; that is the foreign valuation. The ground barytes imports 
in 1921 amounted to 16,902 pounds, at $19.20 a pound, foreign 
valuation, 

Of the precipitated the imports were 22,470 pounds in 1921, 
at a foreign valuation of $1.005 per ton. 

On the first item, which we are now considering, the duty 
which is sought by the Senate committee amendment, of $5 a 
ton, amounts to approximately 83 per cent ad valorem; so that 
upon this crude product the Senate committee asks us to fix a 
duty of 83 per cent. On the ground barytes the committee asks 
us to give a duty of 51 per cent, and on the precipitated a duty 
of 83 per cent. 

I call attention now to the ore. Before the war the price 
was $2.14 per ton, foreign valuation. Now it is proposed to give 
a duty of $5 a ton upon a product which cost in the foreign 
market only $2.14 before the war. That would mean a duty 


of considerably more than 200 per cent over the pre-war foreign 
value. Of course, it is obvious that the design is to increase the 
prices not only of the crude but of the manufactured and of the 
precipitated, so that upon each of these various grades of the 
product the prices will be increased above the pre-war prices 
two, three, or four hundred per cent, all of which, of course, 
will be reflected in the finished product or in the various forms 
of the product in which the same may be used by the people. 

Let me call attention to the importance of these particular 
products. I concede that when you mention many of these 
products by their chemical names they may not be fully com- 
prehended by the people, and they do not understand how inti- 
mately these products are connected with their lives. They do 
not understand that thousands of the products or commodities 
comprised within this bill enter into their daily lives. They do 
not understand that some of the tannin acids, to which we will 
address ourselves soon, affect the prices of shoes; that the 
duties on the pigments and paints, to which we shall address 
our attention in a few moments, will affect the price of the 
paints which they buy to paint the barn or the home or to be 
used in various other ways by the farmers or by the mechanics 
or by the home owners. 

So we come to barytes. That is important, and some of the 


‘uses to which it is put are explained by the Tariff Commission. 


One-half of the barytes ore consumed in the United States goes 
into the pigment lithopone, which is a paint, and the remainder 
is used in manufacturing ground barytes and barium chemicals, 
and a few of the barium chemicals are medicinal in character. 
But they are used very largely in the rubber-tire industry, so 
that the high rate of duty which is recommended will, of course, 
be reflected in an increased cost of the rubber products of the 
United States, including the rubber tires used by the owners of 
automobiles, : 

Barytes is a mineral found in many places in the United 
States. Proceeding, the Tariff Survey says: 

It is employed in the preparation of dark-colored paints, and as a 
filler in the paper industry, chiefly in the manufacture of heavy and 
stif materials, such as used for playing eards and Bristol heard. 
Bleached ground barytes which has been treated with acid to dissolve 
out the iron and thereby improve its color is known as “ prime white” 
and “floated” barytes. It is used in white paints and as a filler in 
paper and rubber goods where a white product is desired 


roduction of crude barytes in the United States since 1912 has been 
as follows: 


Speaking of foreign production, it is stated in the Survey: 


Up to the beginning of the war Germany, which has unlimited de- 
posits of parrres of an exceedingly good grade, was one of the largest 


producers. n 1913, for example, she exported about four times as 

much as was produced in the United States in the same year. Since 

the war, however, production in this 5 has increased until the 

pia output is greater than the exports of Germany previous to 1914. 
he United Kingdom also has large high-grade deposits. 

Imports: Prior to 1915 from 35 to 45 per cent of our consumption of 
crude barytes was upported; chiefly from Germany. During the war 
importation was practically negligible. 

And yet, in view of that fact that we find a duty of $10 per 
ton, whereas the pre-war price was $7.89 per ton. So we are 
asked now for a tariff rate of more than 130 per cent ad 
valorem upon ground barytes, and we are asked for a tariff of 
110 per cent plus upon the precipitate. These rates can not 
be justified. As I stated, upon crude, the pre-war price being 
$2.14 per ton, we are asked to lay a duty of $5 per ton specific 
or a rate of more than 200 per cent. 

I was commenting upon the fact that although the imports of 
the ground barytes have always been small, practically negli- 
Able, yet we are asked to lay a duty of 130 per cent, a duty 
greatly in excess of the pre-war price. Of course, the purpose 
is to compel the domestic buyer to pay these enormous post- 
war prices, prices which have been forced by the domestic 
producer, and because of a lack of importations, undoubtedly 
largely owing to conditions in Germany and the economic 
chaos which prevails in Europe. 

Because I did not-desire to take up the time of the Senate, I 
have briefly discussed the three items together, I wish now to 
move an amendment to the committee amendment on barytes 
ore, striking out the “$5” and inserting in lieu thereof “15 
per cent ad valorem.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, before we vote on 
this item, perhaps we can have some explanation from some 
member of the committee as to why there should be a duty of 
$5 a ton on crude ore. I must confess that I do not know 
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very much about the mining of barytes, but if I have any true 
conception of it at all, it is a-very simple profess. Why should 
there be a duty of $4 or $5 per ton on crude ore? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understand it is mined by steam shovel 
in both countries, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So I understand. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I can state generally for the information 
of the Senator—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I understand that both Georgia 
and Missouri are the great sources of supply, with cheap coal 
available in both sections. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me give the prices. At present the 
crude barytes from Germany is selling at the Atlantic ports 
for $5.20 per ton. That, of course, is the ore. The freight 
rate from Georgia to the Atlantic points is about $5.50 per ton. 
The cost of producing barytes in Georgia in 1919—and I do not 
observe that it is different now—was $6.31 per ton. Taking the 
cost of $6.31 per tom at the mines and the freight of $5.50 per 
ton to land it at the Atlantic seaboard, we have $11.81. It 
costs the American producer in Georgia, therefore, $11.81 to 
put his produet down, we will say, in New York. It costs the 
German $5.20 to put his product down in New York. That 
makes a difference of $6.61. We, however, gave but $5 duty 
instead of a sufficient amount to measure that difference, as- 
suming that probably the cost of production would go down in 
this country. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The information given to us by 
the Senator from North Dakota is particularly interesting, 
because it appears quite clearly from the statement now made 
that a prime element in fixing the rate of duty in this case is 
the cost of transportation from the point of production to the 
market. "4 

Mr. McCUMBER. That necessarily is an element which en- 
ters into the computation. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That introduces an element which, 
so far as my information goes, has never heretofore been 
avowed in the fixing of tariff rates. Some other features of the 
bill will give particular pertinence to that consideration when 
we reach them. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is assuming that the port of New 
York is the only place where the product is consumed in the 
United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is true. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Of course if the product brought from 
Europe comes into this country, it would have the same freight 
to pay to the interior points that the interior points have to 
pay to get to New York. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is true. The point I am mak- 
ing is that here is an item in which the cost of transportation is 
brought into consideration, I speak of it because the producers 
of manganese in my State have been contending for that prin- 
ciple. They have been contending that they should have a duty 
upon manganese not only sufficient to take care of the difference 
in the cost of production in Brazil or Cuba, for instance, and in 
Montana, but also to cover the cost of transportation from Mon- 
tana to the various points of consumption in the United States— 
Pittsburgh, Duluth, Chicago, and other centers of the manu- 
facture of steel. That principle was denied by both the House 
committee and the Senate committee as entirely inadmissible, as 
contrary, I understand, to the basic principle upon which a 
protective tariff is framed, but apparently it is a principle which 
is made applicable to the ease of barytes, though found to be 
inapplicable to the case of manganese. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is often difficult to determine whether 
or net we can afford to put a duty high enough upon an article 
to bring it from the west coast, for instance, to the east coast, 
and whether the trade itself could afford to pay that much 
freight. It is quite serious. In some instances, T think, we fix 
the duties where the article could go probably as far as Pitts- 
burgh and no farther, as far as Chicago and no farther, while 


the imported article would have most of the market east of 


those points, governed at all times, of course, by its effect upon 
the business of the country and the manufacturing interests. 

From Georgia to New York is not a great distance, and yet, 
if we were producing the barytes in San Francisco and had to 
bring it clear across to New York, the freight might be so great 
that we would be indisposed to add a duty which would meas- 
ure the freight for all that distance and in other respects to 
meet the competition. Upon heavy articles like that it is difi- 
cult to determine where to draw the line. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That clarifies the situation very 
well, Those.who live in the West are to get no advantage, if 
there is any advantage in a protective-tariff system at all, by 
reason of thefr unfortunate location. If we were located in 
Georgia or Alabama or Mississippi we would come in under the 


protection of the bill, but as it is it seems the committee can 
not do anything for us. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I do not think the Senator is justified in 
making that statement. I think he will find a great many things 
which we have tried to protect in the far West so as to give 
77 a market in the most easterly sections of the United 

es, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Am I fo understand the Senator 
that there is any commodity produced in my State as to which 
the duty has been fixed with respect to the cost of transporta- 
tion to the eastern market? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the Senator will find that a num- 
ber of commodities produced in his State—I do not know that 
I can now recall each particular item—have been so treated. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But can the Senator recall any? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think there are a number. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Can the Senator tell me of one? 
I am not asking for many. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to say to tle Senator 
from Montana that I think the controlling factor in the situa- 
tion which induced the majority of the Republican members of 
the Committee on Finance to place manganese on the free list 
was the report made by the Geological Survey to the effect 
that there were no deposits of manganese of any extent in the 
United States which were of sufficient content to enable them 
to be worked profitably. 


I think it is fair also to the Senate to say that there was a 
divided sentiment in the committee; but what I have stated 
Was the controlling factor in the action of the majority of the 
committee in placing the article upon the free list. So far as 
freight rates are concerned, as the Senator knows, in the case 
of magnesite that question was taken into consideration, and 
there are other items in connection. with which it was taken 
into consideration, both as to articles produced in his State 
and also in my own State, and it would have been taken into con- 
sideration also with reference to manganese if it had not been 
for the report of the Geological Survey, the nature of which I 
have stated. That is the absolute situation as it existed. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. When we reach the item of man- 
ganese we shall discuss the question as to whether or not there 
are any manganese deposits in the United States worthy of 
development; but the point just now made, so far as barytes 
was concerned, is that the duty is fixed not on the principle of 
the difference in the cost of production at all—or, at least, that 
is only one element, and perhaps an unimportant element—the 
important element being the cost of transportation from the 
place at which it is produced to the place where it is consumed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am certainly willing to wait until the man- 
ganese item is reached and then to discuss it, and I think that 
is: the best method of procedure. If the occasion arises I shall 
tell the Senator from Montana precisely the position which I 
took upon the matter; but I desire to say now that I do not be- 
lieve in treating manganese in any different manner than other 
products are treated whieh are produced in the same way as 
is manganese, no matter whether the place of production is 
Montana or California or Oregon or Washington. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I desire to ask unanimous 
consent at this time that when the Senate clases its business 
for the calendar day that it take a recess until to-morrow at 
11 o'clock a. m. 

Mr. SIMMONS. At what time does the Senator propose 
that the session to-day shall close? 

Mr. McCUMBER. By 6 o'clock, at any rate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from North Dakota? The Chair hears 
none, and the order will be entered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in the meantime, if the Senator 
from Montana desires to turn quickly to the statement made 
by the Geological Survey in relation to the amount of manga- 
nese that is likely to be produced in the United States, he will 
find it recorded on page 2097 of the hearings. 

Mr. SPENCER and Mr. SEMMONS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was recognized when the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor} interrupted me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair begs pardon of the 
Senator from North Carolina. The Chair recognized the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. The Chair will recognize the Senator 
from North Carolina in a moment. 

Mr. SPENCER. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I assert positively the Chair recognized me. 
T had been standing here and the Senator from Utah got up 
without my consent and began to speak. 
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Mr. SMOOT. If I did so I did not know that the Senator 
from North Carolina had been recognized. I thought that I 
had the floor. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I have been standing ever since I was recog- 


nized. 

Mr. SPENCER. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina, 
and then may I ask the Senator from North Carolina to yield 
to me for a moment to answer a question which was asked by 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH]? 

Mr. SIMMONS. If I had been asked to yield, I should 
have done so, but I did not desire to be taken off the floor. 

Mr. SPENCER, I will yield the floor if the Senator desires. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; the Senater may p 

Mr. SPENCER. I should like to say to the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Watsu] in regard to barytes that Missouri up 
to 1916 was the largest producer of barytes in the United States, 
and then for that year Georgia took the lead. We have since 
assumed the’ lead, so that the largest present production of 
barytes in the United States is in Missouri. The transportation 
question, though it seriously complicates the situation in Mis- 
souri, is not determinative of it, because where the largest 
amount of barytes is produced—namely, in Missouri—the 
actual cost of production is $10 a ton. When in 1918 the im- 
portations were practically zero there was put upon the United 
States the necessity of producing barytes. In Missouri we call 
it “ tiff.’ It is a white substance which goes into paints and 
linoleums and rubber fillings, and is rather extensively used. 
The industry developed until in 1918, when there were no im- 
ports there were produced in the United States 225,000 tons, 
though the consumption before the war had been something like 
only 60,000 tons. 

It costs in Missouri to produce barytes upward of $10 a ton. 
When the war ended and importations again came in, princi- 
pally from Germany, but to some extent from Italy, they were 
brought in at such a low price, as I shall show in a moment, that 
the effect was to close down every mine in Missouri, so that in 
1921, although previously hundreds of families had been depend- 
ent upon the industry of the mining of barytes, there was a 
scene of desolation and want that I can not begin to picture. 
There was not a mine operating. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr, SPENCER. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator is making a very 
persuasive kind of an argument; but let me tell him that exactly 
the same condition existed in my State with reference to copper. 
The copper mines havé been shut down in my State for nine 
months. What is the difference? The barytes mines are shut 
down in Missouri; the copper mines are shut down in Montana 
for exactly the same cause, namely, general depression in indus- 
try. There is no demand for the barytes of Missouri or for the 
copper of Montana. k 

Mr, President, while I am addressing this inquiry to the Sena- 
tor I should like to unđerstand from him upon what kind of-evi- 
dence he assures the Senate that it costs $10 a ton to mine an 
ore which is mined with a steam shovel? Why, Mr. President, 
in Montana we go down into the depths of the ground to a dis- 
tance almost of 1 mile from the surface, and if we could not 
mine even that character of ore for less than $10 a ton we would 
have to let it stay in the bowels of the earth. Upon what kind 
of testimony does the Senator from Missouri desire to have gen- 
tlemen who are acquainted, to some extent at least, with the rudi- 
ments of mining understand that it costs $10 a ton to mine with 
a steam shovel? 

Mr. SPENCER. If the Senator would like the authority and 
will turn to page 192 of the document entitled “ Barytes and 
Barium Production,” issued by the Government of the United 
States, he will find the cost exactly as I have given it; and that 
is the cost in Missouri. 

I can tell the remedy for that condition in Missouri, and it 
might apply also in Montana. Germany brings over barytes and 
lays it down in New York at less than $7 a ton. Therefore it 
is laid down in New York at less than it can be produced for 
in Missouri, and when there is added—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

Mr. SPENCER. If I may finish the sentence—when there is 
added to the cost of production in Missouri the transportation 
charges from Missouri to New York, where the Missouri product 
has to compete with the German barytes, because the places 
where the barytes is used are on the Atlantic seaboard, then 
there is apparently a cost of from $17 to $18 a ton for the Ameri- 
can production as compared with $7 to $8 per ton for the Ger- 
man product. What is the remedy? The remedy is precisely 
what is proposed in this bill, although I do not think the bill 


has gone far enough, and that is to impose a tariff duty of $5 a 
ton on the German production, which will raise the German 
cost to $12 a ton. How can that compare, however, with the 
American cost of $17? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield further to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SPENCER. I will yield in a moment. If the cost of car- 
riage lessens, as we hope it may, and if the cost of production 
increases, as we hope it may, every mine in Missouri, on the 
strength of those possibilities, will open when this tariff bill 
goes into effect. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the force of the 
argument of the Senator is that the Missouri producers are 
being driven out of business by imports from Germany. Let 
me give the figures: In 1919, 35 tons were imported into this 
country from Germany; in 1920, 22,209 tons were imported from 
German; and for the first nine months of 1921, 6,316 tons were 
imported from Germany—practically a negligible amount in 
any year, considering that the American production in 1919 was 
209,330 tons and in 1920, 228,113 tons. A 

Mr. SPENCER. The Senator has answered his own argu- 
ment. The consumption in the United States in 1920 was 
228,000 tons, but where did we get it? We got it from the mines 
of the United States, every one of which is now closed. The 
demand, however, for the product will continue. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But suppose they are closed, there 
are no importations. Why? Because there is no demand in 
this country, for the industries consuming barytes are not 
operating. 

Mr. SPENCER. The Senator is mistaken, because the offi- 
cial report shows that for the first few months of 1921 the 
importations exceeded the pre-war importations. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana.- I have read the figures, showing 
that there were imported during nine months in 1921 6,315 tons, 
whereas the year before there were 22,209 tons imported. It 
is perfectly obvious that there was no demand; and the harytes 
mines in Missouri are shut down for just exactly the same rea- 
son that the copper mines in Montana are shut down, and not 
because there was any foreign competition, for there was none 
in either the case of copper or in the case of barytes. ‘ 

Mr. SPENCER. I quote from page 191 of Barytes and Barium 
Production, issued by the Government of the United States, as 
follows: 

The total quantity of barytes imported in 1920 3 that im- 
ported in 1914 before such shipments were stopped by the war, and the 
value of these imports— 

That is, for 1920— 
was more than three times the value of the imports of 1914. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Before the war the eonsumption 
was on an average about 60,000 tons, but in 1918 228,000 tons 
were produced in the United States. 

Mr. SPENCER. I have before me the Summary of Informa- 
tion» furnished by the Tariff Commission concerning barytes. 
That information tells us that in 1920—to which the Senator 
refers—there were imported 22,209 tons, and that the American 
production was 228,113 tons. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I want to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Montana, however, to the fact that he is 
misconceiving the situation. The figures he gives show that the 
imports of barytes, even in the largest year, were only one- 
tenth of the production in Missouri. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But that is not what Senators on the 
other side of the aisle want. They do not want any importations 
at all, They want to shut out all importations. They want to 
kill trade. They want to have commerce collapse. They do 
not want a dollar's worth coming into the country. They are not 
satisfied with having 90 per cent of the consumption of the 
country produced here; they want to produce 100 per cent. 
They want to have no commerce at all; and the very fact that the 
Senator from Montana shows that we produced, even in that 
high year, 90 per cent of all the consumption of barytes is not 
any argument to a Republican statesman in these days. 

Mr. SPENCER. That is not what is desired, and that is not 
the purpose of this tariff on barytes. The purpose of it is that 
with wages in Germany at 45 cents a day, the product of that 
wage, which enables them to produce a ton of barytes in Ger- 
many at less than $5, shall not come into competition with the 
barytes produced in American States with an American wage 
and close those American mines, Does the Senator disagree 
with the desirability of such a purpose? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But the trouble about the Senator 
is that he assumes that the mines were closed for that renson. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Wait a minute, now; let us try to 
get the facts right. From what does the Senator read? 

Mr, SPENCER. The quotation that I read was from the 
pamphlet Barytes and Barium,” Government Printing Office, 
1921. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Does it tell just how many tons 
were imported in 1920? 

Mr. SPENCER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What does it give? 

Mr. SPENCER. Twenty-four thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-four short tons, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. This information is 22,209 tons, 
but the difference is of no consequence. 

Mr. SMOOT. One is long tons, and the other is short tons, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Very well. Whatever it may be, 
it is a matter of no consequence. Now, are we to understand 
from the Senator from Missouri that the introduction into this 
country during the year 1920 of 24,000 tons closed down the 
Missouri mines? 

Mr. SPENCER. No; the Missouri mines were operated in 
1920; but if the Senator will read a little further in the book 
that he has—because I doubt not it is a replica of what I 
have—he will find that in the beginning of 1921 the importa- 
tions exceeded even the pre-war importations. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Very well. Now, I will ask the 
Senator to refer to his document again. Does it give the num- 
ber of tons imported? 

Mr. SPENCER. No; it does not; and, of course, you could 
only apply 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Wait a minute; mine does. My 
book gives me, for the first nine months of 1921, just 6,315 
tons. Now, I inquire of the Senator, did the importation from 
Germany, or all other countries, wherever it came from, in 
1921 of 6,315 tons shut down the Missouri mines? 

Mr. SPENCER. The importations in 1921 exceeded the pre- 
war importations. We were competing before the war. In 
1921, because Germany brought into the United States her 
barytes at a price so low that the American mines could not 
compete with it, the fact is that every mine in Missouri closed 
down, and the fact is that the day this tariff goes into effect 
every mine in Missouri will reopen. 

Mr. KING, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator is indulging in pre- 
dictions. We have the fact that there were just 6,315 tons 
imported into this country during the year 1921, and the 
Senator will have us understand that the introduction of that 
amount into this country from foreign countries shut down 
the Missouri mines, the total production in the United States 
annually being something over 220,000 tons, 

Mr. SPENCER. That was in 1918, That was when there was 
nothing imported, and when the demand was exceedingly large. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. In 1919 the production was 209,330 
tons, and in 1920 the production was 228,118 tons; and the 
Senator wants us to believe that the introduction of 6,315, tons 
in the first nine months of 1921 shut down the mines of the 
United States! 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Missouri 
permit a suggestion at this point? 

Mr, SPENCER. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I understood the Senator from Missouri to say 
that the importations in 1921 exceeded the importations into 
the United States in any preceding year. 

Mr. SPENCER, No; I did not say that. I quoted from the 
Government report— 

The total quantity of barytes imported in 1920 surpassed that im- 
ported in 1914, before such shipments were stopped by the war, and 
the value of these imports was more than three times the value of the 
imports in 1914. 

That was the quotation. j 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator will pardon me, for 
the sake of information, will the Senator give us now the 
American production and the importation in 1914? 

Mr, SPENCER, The amount imported in 1914 was 24,428 
tous. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
duction in that year? 

Mr. SPENCER. I can not tell the Senator. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. One moment; I can give it to the 
Senator. The American production in that year was 52,747 tons; 
that is to say, Mr. President, under free-trade conditions or un- 
der the 15 per cent tariff that existed at that time, we were even 
then putting on the market two-thirds of all the barytes con- 
sumed in this country. j 

Mr. SPENCER. Because the effect of the war still hung 
over. 


And what was the American pro- 


I have not it. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
Mr. SPENCER. Oh! 
1920. 


Oh, but this was before the war. 
I thought the Senator meant during 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Before the war, when we were 
operating under the Payne-Aldrich Act, the American producer 
was able to hold the market to the extent that he supplied two- 
thirds of all the barytes consumed in this country, 

Mr. KING. May I say to the Senator from Missouri that the 
record here, the Tariff Survey, shows, on page 31, that the im- 
ports as early as 1911 were 20,602 tons; that in 1912 they were 
23.507 tons; and that in 1913 they were 31,761 tons. During 
that time the domestic production was very large, and, as the 
Senator from Montana has just stated, supplied the greater por- 
tion of the demand; so that away back in 1912 and 1913, under 
the Payne-Aldrich law, the importations of the crude ore were 
greater than at any time since. 

Mr. SPENCER. And yet the Senator from Utah will agree 
with me that the main decisive fact of the whole question lies 
here: That as it costs in Missouri approximately $10 a ton to 
produce, and $7 a ton to carry it to its place of market, the 
Atlantic seaboard, making a total of $17 a ton, so long as 
Germany is allowed to bring her barytes into the seaboard at 
$7 a ton no Missouri barytes will be produced. That is un- 
deniable. That can not be denied. That is evident. 

The situation in Georgia is a little better than that in Mis- 
souri, because the cost in Georgia is somewhat less than the 
cost in Missouri; and yet it is equally true that when you add 
to the cost in Georgia the carriage cost of bringing that barytes 
to the seaboard, where it is sold, it does not come within $11 of 
the price at which the German barytes can be laid down on 
the Atlantic seaboard; and therefore it follows that the mines 
in Georgia, precisely as the mines in Missouri, close. 

Mr, NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
from Missouri? 

Mr. SPENCER. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. The tariff is a matter about which I get 
my information largely from the debate as I go along. The 
Senator from Missouri is assuming that the market for barytes 
is New York. 

Mr. SPENCER. On the eastern seaboard. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to ask if the only market is there, 
where it is shipped, on the Atlantic seaboard? As a matter of 
fact, is not a good deal of it manufactured in St. Louis, right 
in the State where it is mined? 

Mr. SPENCER. That is not entirely true. 

Mr. NORRIS. To what extent is it true? 

Mr. SPENCER. This is what is true: Barytes, in so far as 
it goes into the making of barium products, goes to the At- 
lantic seaboard. Therefore, perhaps 10 or 11 great manufac- 
turers of barium products are all on the Atlantic seaboard. 

A part, however, of the barium that we produce in Missouri 
in the rough as a filling used in pigment, in white paint, has 
a market not as far as the Atlantic seaboard, around in Mis- 
souri, at St. Louis, at Cincinnati, in the general neighborhood; 
and a certain amount of the product can be sold there, but not 
enough to keep the mines going. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like, if the Senator can give the 
information, to know about what per cent of the product mined 
in Missouri goes to the seaboard and what per cent is kept in 
Missouri, or the general neighborhood? 

Mr. SPENCER. I can not give the Senator the per cent. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, I 
direct his attention to the fact that in his own city of St. Louis 
there are a number of firms engaged in the production of barium 
products—the National Pigments & Chemical Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo.: the Collinsville Zinc Corporation, of St. Louis; and the 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, of St. Louis. The Senator knows 
that the latter is a very large concern. They are engaged in the 
production of barium sulphate and other of the barium products. 

Mr. SPENCER. I think that is true; and may I say, as I 
take my seat, that the figures in regard to Georgia would be 
very much like these: The cost in Georgia is approximately 
$6.81 a ton. The cost of freight to the market is $5.50 a ton. 
That makes the cost of the Georgia ore at the market $11.81 a 
ton. Germany, under present conditions, can lay down her 
barytes in that same market at $5.20 a ton. There is a differ- 
ential there of $6.61 a ton. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, can the Senator state why 
Germany does not do it? 

Mr. SPENCER. First, she has broken the American market. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. When? 

Mr. SPENCER. Early in 1921. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. She sent only 6,000 tons. 


Mr. SPENCER, She has closed the American mines, She 


has closed the place where they manufacture these barium 
compounds. 


Undoubtedly it is true that the general depres- 
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sion and lack of demand has a temporary effect, and Germany 
sends over only enough te meet the demand under the de- 
pressed condition of industry. That condition, as the Senator 
knows, fortunately is changing every day; so that we get 
right back to what is the basic difference between the cost of 
what Germany produces and the cost of what we can produce, 
because the Senator must know that the demand for barytes, 
like the demand for other minerals and for other products of 
those minerals, is on the upgrade; that the demand is con- 
stantly growing larger; that everyone expects with confidence 
that the demand will soon be normal. So, what is the differ- 
ence between the German cost of production and the cost of 
production in the United States, for that is what inevitably we 
have to come to? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator maintain that the ar- 
rival of 6,000 tons of barytes in New York in 1921 broke the 
market in which we were consuming, 200,000 tons? 

Mr. SPENCER. That question has been asked four or five 
times already this afternoon. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator say that? 8 

Mr. SPENCER. Let me say again that the market was 
broken in 1921. I do not know just when those 6,000 tons 
came in. 

975 HITCHCOCK. They came in in the first nine months of 
1921. 

Mr. SPENCER. My impression is that they came in in the 
latter part of the nine months and that the market had been 
broken before. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That broke the market in which we were 
consuming 200,000 tons? 

Mr. SPENCER. As the Senator must know, not that small 
amount of importations. What broke the market was the poten- 
tial German price of $5.20 a ton in New York, which would 
enable Germany to import any amount of her barytes at that 
price in New York. What mine could operate when they knew 
that the more they produced at a cost of $17 a ton—or, as in 
Georgia, for $11.81 a ton—the greater deficit they were piling 
up for themselves? That is what broke the magket. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Will the Senator state what the country 
has been doing in order to get barytes? It was consuming 
something like 250,000 tons of barytes a year. Now he states 
that the American mines have been closed a year, byt admits 
that only 6,000 tons arrived from Germany. What has become 
of the rest of the consumption? 

Mr. SPENCER. The average consumption before the war 
was approximately 60,000 tons. In 1920 the United States 
alone produced 228,000 tons, quite enough to run a considerable 

me, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Let me read the Senator the figures. 
He is mistaken, because that was not the production. We 
produced in the United States 206,888 tons in 1917. We pro- 
duced 155,800 tons in 1918, we produced 209,000 tons in 1919, 
and 228,000 tons in 1920, and after all that production the 
Senator argues that the market was broken by the arrival of 
6,000 tons in New York in 1921, and that that closed the 
mines of Missouri. 

Mr. SPENCER. That is precisely the thing I did not say. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask the Senator what has become of 
that production? ‘The Senator knows that it has dropped, 
because the consumption has stopped, just the same thing that 
has happened in the case of copper. 

Mr. SPENCER. I have said that; I admit it again. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. So the Senator admits that it was not 
the arrival of 6,000 tons which closed the Missouri mines, but 
the falling off of the demand under Republican prosperity. 

Mr. SPENCER. I admit no such thing. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is what you ought to admit. 

Mr. SPENCER. That may be as the Senator from Ne- 
braska may think. What broke the mines of Missourl and of 
Georgia, and of the other 12 States where barytes is pro- 
duced, is the possibility of Germany landing that product in 
New York at $5.20 and demonstrating their power by actually 
doing it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. When did they do it? 

Mr. SPENCER. . They did it in 1921. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. How many tons did they send In? 

Mr. SPENCER. Six thousand tons. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Six thousand tons broke the market? 

Mr. SPENCER. The Senator harps on that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is what the Senator said. 

Mr. SPENCER. It was the power to produce and land in 


New York an unlimited quantity of ore at $5.20 which abso- 
lutely closed the American mines, The Senator is a keen busi- 
ness man 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. Let me ask the Senator a question 


Mr. SPENCER. Let me finish this sentence. Where is the 
incentive to open and continue the operation of a mine when 
every ton the Senator produces costs bim at the mine $10, and 
costs him at the market $17, and he knows that his rival in 
Germany can duplicate every ton he produces at $5.20 in New 
York? Of course, he would close his mine down. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. These possibilities do not compare with 
the actual figures. 

Mr. SPENCER. I am giving actual figures. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator says the mines in Missouri 
closed. When was that? 

Mr. SPENCER. In 1921, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And 6,000 tons of German ore arrived. 
What has become of the rest of the consumption? 

Mr. SPENCER. I repeat, if the Senator did not understand 
it before, undoubtedly there is a lack of demand; but that is not 
what affects basically the condition. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Let me ask the Senator another question. 
Suppose no German ore arrived ; could the mines run now, when 
there is no demand for the ore? 

Mr. SPENCER. There is a demand for the ore. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then why does not the German ore 
come in? 

Mr, SPENCER. It is coming in, to an increasing degree. If 
the Senator will refer to the figures, he will see that in 1920 
the importation exceeded that before the war, in 1914. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; but the Senator knows that in 1921 
it fell off to one-third of what it had been. 

Mr. SPENCER, That was largely due to the lack of demand. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is absolutely due to that. 

Mr, SPENCER. Not absolutely; largely it is that. But the 
fact of the ease is that if the mines of Missouri and Georgia are 
to operate, instead of a duty of $5 a ton on barytes there ought 
to be one of $7.50 a ton. The only thing that will open those 
mines and keep them open is the confidence that the railroad 
rates may decrease and the danger of German competition 
decrease. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then the Senator contends that the 
barytes mines of Missouri can not run with anything less than 
100 per cent tariff? 

Mr. KING. More than 100 per cent they are asking. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I said 100 per cent. 

Mr. SPENCER. I did not figure the percentage. The Sen- 
ator has figured that; it is arithmetical and mathematical, and 
I will not dispute his figures. They can not run without a tariff 
of at least $5 a ton, and it ought to be more than that. Close 
those mines if you like. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will restate it. The Senator says the 
barytes can be produced in Germany for $5 a ton. 

Mr. SPENCER. Laid down in New York. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And the tariff proposed is $10 a ‘ton. 
So it is 200 per cent. 

Mr. SPENCER, The only mistake the Senator makes is that 
it is $5 a ton. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is $5 a ton for the unmanufactured. 
That is a hundred per cent, just as I first stated. 

Mr. SPENCER. Substantially. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I withdraw the statement about 200 per 
cent. So the Senator is ing before the American people a 
right to levy a tariff of 100 per cent protection? 

3 SPENCER. Without any doubt; and it ought to be 


rger. 
Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator yield? 
Mr. SPENCER. Certainly. 
Mr. NORRIS. Since I interrupted the Senator before I have 
been informed by one of the experts that the Missouri crude 
barytes is never shipped to the Atlantic coast; that that is not 
the market at all. 

Mr. SPENCER. That is my information; though I do think, 
as I said to the Senator before, that the market for Missouri 
barytes is largely within a geographical circle around the 


mines, 

Mr. NORRIS. The report of the Tariff Commission states 
that the raw Missouri barytes is consumed in St. Louis and 
Chicago. If the freight question which the Senator raised, 
about which I questioned him before, is vital, it seems to me 
that the Missouri barytes in the raw state would never be able 


to reach the New York market, even if we had 1,000 per cent 


duty on importations, because of the difference in the freight 
between the seacoast and the southern field and between the 
coast and Missouri, 

Mr. SPENCER. I think there is merit in what the Senator 
says. I think Georgia has a distinct advantage in the New 
York market over Missouri. 

Mr. NORRIS. Georgia, Tennessee, and Kentucky. 
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Mr. SPENCER. Georgia is the main producer. 

Mr. NORRIS. Georgia produces more of it. 

Mr. SPENCER. I think that is true. 

Mr, KING. May I interrupt the Senator to state that in 
Kentucky there are undeveloped deposits of barytes which 
would, perhaps, supply the United States for many, many years. 
All you need to do is to uncover the ground. It is there. 

Mr. NORRIS. I interrupted the Senator from Missouri 
purely for the purpose of obtaining information, because I 
have not looked it up. He has made quite a point of the 
freight. If the Missouri barytes were the barytes which was 
used to supply the coast market, his point would be good, it 
seems to me; but he was claiming that they could not compete 
with the imported because they had to pay freight from Mis- 
souri to New York. It develops, if my information is correct, 
that the theory of the Senator from Missouri is absolutely 
without any foundation, because the barytes is never shipped 
to the coast from Missouri, and if the foreign barytes were 
kept out by a sufficiently high tariff, so that none of it could 
come in, still the coast market for Missouri barytes would be 
denied, because of the proximity of the barytes fields in Geor- 
gia, particularly, and in Tennessee, 

Mr, SIMMONS. No crude barytes is shipped from Missouri 
to New York, and for the very same reason no foreign barytes 
landing in New York is shipped to St. Louis. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was coming to that, and I thank the Sen- 
ator for bringing me to it quicker than I probably would have 
reached it. It does seem to me that if the Missouri barytes 
can not reach the New York market to compete with the im- 
ported article on account of the freight, the freight on the im- 
ported article from New York to St. Louis, for instance, would 
very likely act as a protective tariff and keep the imported 
article from competing at St. Louis with that which was pro- 
duced in Missouri. 

Mr. SPENCER. I have not figured the exact cost of trans- 
portation, but my information generally would be that the im- 
ported urticle would drive the Missouri barytes even out of the 
St. Louis market. 

Mr. NORRIS. These rates are not always based on scientific 
bases I admit, but it ought to be practically the same rate from 
New York to St. Louis as it is from St. Louis to New York, 

Mr. SPENCER. As a matter of fact, it is not. 

Mr. NORRIS. That would be a very material item, and 
would act ii) the way of protecting the market of the Missouri 
article in its proper sphere. 

Mr. SPENCER. Taking the cost of transportation from 
where the barytes is mined first to the railroad, and then over 
the railroad to St. Louis, and adding that to the cost of produc- 
tion in Missouri; then taking the German article landed in 
New York at $5.20 a ton, and adding the cost of transportation 
westward, wit! ont being able to give the Senator the exact 
figures, my judgment is that the foreign article would drive 
the Missouri product even from the St. Louis market. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Before the debate closes on this 
matter I want to submit that the Payne-Aldrich rate on crude 
barytes was $1.50 a ton. Under that rate in 1914 the American 
producers supplied over two-thirds of all of the barytes con- 
sumed in the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Underwood rate was in force in 1914. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It went into force the ist of Janu- 
ary, 1914, but the figures for 1913 are practically the same. The 
American production was 45,298 pounds, and the importations 
were practically the same. 

Mr. SPENCER. The cost of production in Germany was very 
much higher then. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The facts I am giving the Senate 
are to this effect, that under a tariff of $1.50 upon crude barytes 
the American producers were able to maintain themselves so 
well in the American market prior to the war that they fur- 
nished two-thirds and more of the entire consumption. 

Mr. SPENCER. The wages in Germany were over 45 cents a 
day then. 

Mr. KING. They are now. 

Mr. SPENCER. Not now. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. SMOOT. 


tion of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened; and (at 6 o'clock 
p. m.) under the order previously entered, the Senate took a re- 
cess until to-morrow, Wednesday, May 17, 1922, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate May 16 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
MEMBER or CALIFORNIA DÉBRIS COMMISSION. 

Maj. Edward D. Ardery, Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, for appointment as a member of the California Débris 
Commission provided for by the act of Congress approved March 
1, 1893, entitled “An act to create the California Débris Com- 
mission and regulate hydraulic mining in the State of Califor- 
nia,” vice Col. Thomas H. Rees, Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY, 
To be colonels, 
Lieut. Col. Albert N. McClure, Quartermaster Co from 
ey 1, 1922. ‘ 3 W 
leut. Col. Edwin Albert Hickman, Finance Depa: n 
May 2, 1922. ainai 
To be lieutenant colonels. 
Maj. Henry Tilghman Bull, Cavalry, from May 1, 1922. 
Maj. Girard Lindsley McEntee, Infantry, from May 2, 1922, 
To be majors. 
Capt. Frederick McCabe, Infantry, from May 1, 1922. 
Capt. Milton Raymond Fisher, Cavalry, from May 2, 1922, 
> POSTMASTERS. 
ALABAMA, f 

Washington H. Carlisle to be postmaster at Alexander City, 
Ala., in place of J. L. Thornton, Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired July 23, 1921, 

John H. McEniry to be postmaster at Bessemer, Ala., in place 
of J. H. Read, deceased, ; 

CALIFORNIA, 


Stella L. Vincent to be postmaster at Carmel, Calif., in place 
of S. L. Vincent, Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 1922. 
COLORADO, 

Susan L. Clark to be postmaster at Blanca, Colo. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1921. 

Grace M. Fawcett to be postmaster at Smuggler, Colo. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1922. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Edward A. Honan to be postmaster at Gaylordsyille, Conn. 

Office became presidential April 1, 1922, 
ILLINOIS. 

Anna M. Peters to be postmaster at Sandoval, IIL, in place of 
J. F. Knight, removed. 

INDIANA, 

Frank B. Husted to be postmaster at Liberty, Ind., in place of 
A. T. Sering, resigned. 

KENTUCKY. 

Boyd M. Williams to be postmaster at Kenvir, Ky. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1922. 

MICHIGAN. 

George K. Hoyt to be postmaster at Suttons Bay, Mich., in 

place of F. B. Clark, resigned. 
MINNESOTA. 

George P. Dickinson to be postmaster at Excelsior, Minn., in 
pace of G. H. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired August 7, 
1921. 

MISSOURL. 
Philip G. Wild to be postmaster at Spickard, Mo., in place of 


R. J. Mulford, resigned. 
NEBRASKA. 


James E. Schoonover to be postmaster at Aurora, Nebr., in 
place of J. H. Grosvenor, resigned. 

William H. Willis to be postmaster at Bridgeport, Nebr., in 
place of C. E. Steuteville, removed. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Ralph G. Riggins to be postmaster at Bridgeton, N. J., in 
place of W. B. Hurff. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
24, 1922. 

NEW YORK. 


Ella L. Winch to be postmaster at Lakewood, N. Y. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1921. 

Edmund E. Bandy to be postmaster at St. Regis Falls, N. X., 
in place of W. B. Hollister, removed. 


1922. 
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OKLAHOMA, 


James M. Baggett to be postmaster at Tuskahoma, Okla. 
Office became presidential April i, 1921. 

Agnes L. Dillon to be postmaster at Geary, Okla., in place of 
M. B. Carley. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 


1922. 
William C. Colvin to be postmaster at Westville, Okla., in 


place of Fred Couch, resigned, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

Alex L. Carlier to be postmaster at Point Marlon, Pa., in 

place of Lewis Dilliner, resigned. 
RHODE ISLAND. 

Jonathan Bateman to be postmaster at Manville, R. I., in 
place of E. H. Desilets, removed. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, 

Hugh C. Finklea to be postmaster at Latta, S. C., in place of 
Hoyt Watson, declined. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, . 

Robert C. Gibson to be postmaster at Geddes, S. Dak., in 
place of J. L. Minahan, Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 24, 1922. 

Theresa R. Zimmerman to be postmaster at Montrose, S. Dak., 
in place of P. G. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 31, 1922. 

TENNESSEE. 

Link Monday to be postmaster at Kimberlin Heights, Tenn, 

Office became presidential April 1, 1922. 
TEXAS, 

Benjamin F. Womack to be postmaster at Snyder, Tex., in 
place of E. B. Barnes. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 24, 1922. 

UTAH. 

Clyde A. Pons to be postmaster at Standardville, Utah. Office 

became presidential April 1, 1922. 
VIRGINIA, 

Milton S. Roberts to be postmaster at Faber, Va. 
came presidential April 1, 1921. 

Jessie R. Haven to be postmaster at Greenwood, Va. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1921. 

, WASHINGTON, 

Andrew F. Farris to be postmastér at Dryden, Wash. Office 

became presidential April 1, 1922. 
WEST VIRGINIA, 

Harry M. Slush to be postmaster at Whitesville, W. Vas 

Office became presidential April 1, 1922., 
WISCONSIN, 

Emil H. Lang to be postmaster at Gleason, Wis. 

came presidential April 1, 1922, 
WYOMING, 

Ellen L. George to be postmaster at Superior, Wyo., in place 

of R. G. Chappell, resigned. 


Office be- 


Office be- 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Reecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 16 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
Omeurr Court JUDGE. 
Daniel H. Case to be circuit judge, second circuit, Territory 
of Hawaii. 
UNITED STATES District JUQGES. 
Jem Foster Symes to be United States district judge, dis- 
trict of Colorado. - 
John T. DeBolt to be United States district judge, district 
of Hawaii. i 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 
J. D. Ernest Meyer to be United States attorney, eastern dis- 
trict of South Carolina. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL, 
Samuel J. Leaphart to be United States marshal, eastern dis- 
trict of South Carolina, 
POSTMASTERS, 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


Luke W. Hemmenway, Bryantville, 
Cleon F. Fobes, Stoughton. 
James H. Jenks, jr., West Dennis, 


MISSOURI, 


Walter S. Johnston, Crocker. 
Flavius A. Rumbuhl, Leslie. 
Hattie Biggs, Neelyville. . 


NEW JERSEY, 


William Jeffers, Hackensack, 

Harold Chafey, Point Pleasant. ® 
OKLAHOMA. 

William C. Yates, Comanche, 

Nellie E. Vincent, Mutual. 

Leroy D. Harding, Pryor. 

Asa A. Puckett, Shattuck, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, May 16, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


The eyes of the Lord are upon His children. Thou dost 
neither slumber nor sleep. Thou knowest all outward circum- 
stances, every inward impulse, and every secret thing. Behold 
our earthly estate, and may the light of Thy truth be in us. 
Measure Thy gifts according to Thy abundance and bestow them 
according to Thy wisdom. Lead us in the ways of wider knowl- 
edge and enlargement of understanding. Be with any to whom 
life may bring but little pleasure and much toil. For Thy 
name's sake. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
REQUEST TO PRINT REMARKS, 


Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing in reg- 
ular 8-point type an address delivered by my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM], at Lincoln, Nebr., on the 
11th instant. It relates to the financial affairs of the Treasury 
during the period of the World War. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request? 

Mr. GARNER. I was interrupted for the moment and did 
not hear the request. Will the Speaker kindly repeat the 
request? 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in 8-point 
type by printing a speech delivered by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. GRAHAM] at Lincoln, Nebr., covering Treasury trans- 
actions during the war. Is there objection? ‘ 

Mr. GARNER. For the present I object. I would like to 
look at that speech before I agree that it may go into the 
RECORD. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the 
gentleman to reserve his objection for a moment? 

Mr. GARNER. I will. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I think that a similar request 
was granted in relation to a speech delivered by a former Mem- 
ber of the House, Mr. Hull, of Tennessee, on some questions 
relating to the financial affairs of the Treasury, and I had « 
hoped that there would be no objection to the insertion of this 
speech also. | 

Mr. GARNER. I presume it is not a pressing matter, and I | 
would like to have an opportunity to glance over the speech, 
and then I will be able to tell more about it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas objects. 

CHILD LABOR. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Speaker, yesterday the Supreme Court of 
the United States by a unanimous decision delivered what I 
believe to be one of the most interesting and opportune decisions 
that has been made by that court for a long time. A résumé of 


that opinion is found in the Washington Post this morning. As 


you all know, it is upon the question of the child labor laws 
passed by this Congress. I ask unanimous consent to have that 
article from the Washington Post printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Delaware asks unani- 
mous consent to print in the Recorp an article from the Wash- 
ington Post. Is there objection? 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, will not the gentleman amend his 
request, to print the opinion of the court instead of the article 
in the newspaper? 

Mr. LAYTON, I will be very glad to, if it is agreeable to 
the House, 
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Mr. DYER. Just put the decision in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman amends his request and asks 
that the decision be printed in the Recor. Is there objection 
to that? & 

Mf. LAYTON. It only occurred to me, Mr. Speaker, that the 
newspaper article was of such a character that it would attract 
more attention throughout the whole country in the manner in 
whith it is presented than it would if the whole decision was 
printed. 

Mr. WALSH. Nothing in the Recorp attracts attention. 
[Laughter.] I do not think we ought to print a newspaper 
article. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Reserving the right to object, this opinion, 
of course, is a matter of very great importance to the country 
and of very great interest to this House, at least it is to be 
hoped so. 

Mr. LAYTON, I hope it is so. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Therefore, if the opinion is to be pub- 
lished, would it not be proper to print it in 8-point type? If it 
is printed in small type nobody will read it. 

Mr. LAYTON. I think that is very proper. 

Mr. WALSH. The opinion will not be ready for distribu 
tion until Thursday. I think the entire opinion should be 


Mr. Speaker, in obedience to what I think 
is the sentiment of the House I will ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp in 8-point type the opinion of the court in 
the child-labor case, and I will defer publication until the official 
printed opinion is obtainable. 

The SPEAKER.. The gentleman from Delaware asks unani- 
mous consent that the opinion of the Supreme Court in the 
child-labor case be printed in the Rercorp in 8-point type. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted by the 
House, I insert the opinion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, delivered by Mr. Chief Justice Taft, on the child labor 
law. The opinion is as follows: 

Supreme Court of the United States. No. 657.—October term, 1921. 
. W. Bailey and*J. W. Bailey, Collector of Internal Revenue for 
the District of North Carolina, plaintiff in error, v. The Drexel 

Furniture Co. In error to the District Court of the United States 

for the Western District of North Carolina. (May 15, 1922.) 

Mr. Chief Justice Taft delivered the opinion of the court. 

This case presents the question of the constitutional yalidity 
of the child labor tax law. The plaintiff below, the Drexel Fur- 
niture Co., is engaged in the manufacture of furniture in the 
western district of North Carolina. On September 20, 1921, it 
received a notice from Bailey, United States collector of in- 
ternal revenue for the district, that it had been assessed 
$6,312.79 for having during the taxable year 1919 employed and 
permitted to work in its factory a boy under 14 years of age, 
thus incurring the tax of 10 per cent on its net profits for that 
year. The company paid the tax under protest, and after re- 
jection of its claim for a refund brought this suit. On de- 
murrer to an amended complaint judgment was entered for the 
company against the collector for the full amount with interest. 
The writ of error is prosecuted by the collector direct from the 
district court under section 238 of the Judicial Code. 

The child labor tax law is Title No. XII of an act entitled 
“An act to provide revenue, and for other purposes,” approved 
February 24, 1919 (40 Stat. 1057, 1138.) The heading of the 
title is “Tax on employment of child labor.” It begins 
with section 1200 and includes eight sections. Section 1200 is 
as follows: 


Sec. 1200. That every 8 Cottons than a bona fide boys’ or 


= aming club he Agricultural tof a 
ae and of the Uni States 


operating (a) any mine or quarry 

tuated in the United States which children under the age of 
16 years have been employed or to work dur any r- 
tion of the taxable year; or (b) any mill, cannery, wo 5, fac- 
— 0 or manufactur establishment situated in the United States in 
which children under — 4 per- 
ve been 


valent tọ 10 per 
such year from the 


Section 1203 relieves from liability to the tax anyone who 
employs a child, believing him to be of proper age, relying on 
a certificate to this effect issued by persons prescribed by a 
board consisting of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, and the Secretary of Labor, or 
issued hy State authorities. The section also provides in para- 
graph (b) that— 
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The tax im; by this title shall not be imposed in the case of | 
person who proves to the satisfaction of the Becreta that the | 
rmission to work which but for t 


y employment or pe 
would subject him to the tax has been of a child employed or 
mitted to work under a mistake of fact as to the age of such child 


and without intention to evade the tax. 


Section 1206 gives authority to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, or any other person authorized by him, “to enter and 
inspect at any time any mine, quarry, mill, cannery, workshop, 
factory, or manufacturing establishment.” The Secretary of 
Labor, or any person whom he authorizes, is given like authority 
in order to comply with a request of the commissioner to make | 
such inspection and report the same. Any person who refuses 
entry or obstructs inspection is made subject to fine or imprison- | 
ment, or both. 

The Taw is attacked on the ground that it is a regulation of 
the enployment of child labor in the States, an exclusive State 
function under the Federal Constitution and within the reserya- | 
tions of the tenth amendment. It is defended on the ground | 
that it is a mere excise tax levied by the Congress of the United 
States under its broad power of taxation conferred by section 8. 
Article I, of the Federal Constitution. We must construe the 
law and interpret the intent and meaning of Congress from the | 
language of the act. The words are to be given their ordinary 
meaning unless the context shows that they are differently used. 
Does this law impose a tax with only that incidental restraint | 
and regulation which a tax must inevitably involve? Or does 
it regulate by the use of the so-called tax as a penalty? Ifa 
tax, it is clearly an excise. 

If it were an excise on a commodity or other thing of value, 
we might not be permitted under previous decisions of this court 
to infer solely from its heavy burden that the act intends a 
prohibition instead of a tax. But this act is more. It provides 
a heavy exaction for a departure from a detailed and specified 
course of conduct in business. That course of business is that 
employers shall employ in mines and quarries children of an age 
greater than 16 years; in mills and factories, children of an 
age greater than 14 years, and shall prevent children of less 
than 16 years in mills and factories from working more than 
eight hours a day or six days in the week. If an employer 
departs from this prescribed course of business, he is to pay to 
the Government one-tenth of his entire net income in the busi- 
ness for a full year. The amount is not to be proportioned in 
any degree to the extent or frequency of the departures, but is 
to be paid by the employer in full measure, whether he employs 
500 children for a year or employs only 1 for a day. More- 
over, if he does not know the child is within the named age 
limit, he is not to pay; that is to say, it is only where he know- 
ingly departs from the prescribed course that payment is to be 
exacted. Scienters are associated with penalties, not with 
taxes. The employer’s factory is to be subject to inspection at 
any time not only by the taxing officers of the Treasury, the 
department normally charged with the collection of taxes, but 
also by the Secretary of Labor and his subordinates whose 
normal function is the advancement and protection of the wel- 
fare of the workers. In the light of these features of the act, 
a court must be blind not to see that the so-called tax is im- 
posed to stop the employment of children within the age limits 
prescribed. Its prohibitory and regulatory effect and purpose 
are palpable. All others can see and understand this. How 
can we properly shut our minds to it? 

It is the high duty and function of this court in cases regu- 
larly brought to its bar to decline to recognize or enforce seem- 
ing laws of Congress dealing with subjects not intrusted to 
Congress but left or committed by the supreme law of the land 
to the control of the States. We can not avoid the duty, even 
though it require us to refuse to give effect to legislation de- 
signed to promote the highest good. The good sought in uncon- 
stitutional legislation is an insidious feature, because it leads 
citizens and legislators of good purpose to promote it without 
thought of the serious breach it will make in the ark of our 
covenant or the harm which will come from breaking down 
recognized standards. In the maintenance of local self-govern- 
ment, on the one hand, and the national power, on the other, our 
country has been able to endure and prosper for near a century 
and a half. 

Out of a proper respect for the acts of a coordinate branch of 
the Government, this court has gone far to sustain taxing acts 
as such, even though there has been ground for suspecting from 
the weight of the tax it was intended to destroy its subject. 
But in the act before us the presumption of validity can not 
prevail, because the proof of the contrary is found on the very 
face of its provisions. Grant the validity of this law and all 
that Congress would need to do hereafter in seeking to take 
over to its control any one of the great number of subjects of 
public interest, jurisdiction of which the States have never 
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parted with, and which are reserved to them by the tenth 
amendment, would be to enact a detailed measure of complete 
regulation of the subject and enforce it by a so-called tax upon 
departures from it. To give such magic to the word “tax” 
would be to break down all constitutional limitation of the 
powers of Congress and completely wipe out the sovereignty of 
the States. 

The difference between a tax and a penalty is sometimes 
difficult to define, and yet the consequences of the distinction 
in the required method of their collection often are important, 
Where the sovereign enacting the law has power to impose both 
tax and penalty the difference between revenue production and 
mere regulation may be immaterial, but not so when one sov- 
ereign can impose a tax only and the power of regulation rests 
in another. Taxes are occasionally imposed in the discretion 
of the legislature on proper subjects with the primary motive of 
obtaining revenue from them and with the incidental motive 
of discouraging them by making their continuance onerous. 
They do not lose their character as taxes because of the inci- 
dental motive. But there comes a time in the extension of the 
penalizing features of the so-called tax when it loses its char- 
acter as such and becomes a mere penalty with the character- 
istics of regulation and punishment. Such is the case in the 
law before us. Although Congress does not invalidate the con- 
tract of employment or expressly declare that the employment 
within the mentioned ages is illegal, it does exhibit its intent 
practically to achieve the latter result by adopting the criteria 
of wrongdoing and imposing its principal consequence on those 
who transgress its standard. 

The case before us can not be distinguished from that of 
Hammer v. Dagenhart (247 U. S. 251). Congress there enacted 
a law to prohibit transportation in interstate commerce of goods 
made at a factory in which there was employment of children 
within the same ages and for the same number of hours a day 
and days in a week as are penalized by the act in this case. 
This court held the law in that case to be void. It said: 

In our view the necessary effect of this act is, by means of a prohibi- 
tion against the movement in interstate commerce of ordinary commer- 
cial commodities, to regulate the hours of labor of children in factories 
and mines within the States, a purely State authorty. 

In the case at the bar Congress, in the name of a tax which 
on the face of the act is a penalty, seeks to do the same thing, 
and the effort must be equally futile. 

The analogy of the Dagenhart case is clear. The congres- 
sional power over interstate commerce is, within its proper 
scope, just as complete and unlimited as the congressional power 
to tax, and the legislative motive in its exercise is just as free 
from judicial suspicion and inquiry. Yet when Congress threat- 
ened to stop interstate commerce in ordinary and necessary 
commodities, unobjectionable as subjects of transportation, and 
to deny the same to the people of a State in order to coerce them 
into compliance with Congress's regulation of State concerns, the 
court said this was not in fact regulation of interstute commerce, 
but, rather, that of State concerns and was invalid. So here 
the so-called tax is a penalty to coerce people of a State to act 
as Congress wishes them to act in respect of a matter com- 
pletely the business of the State government under the Federal 
Constitution. This case requires, as did the Dagenhart case, the 
application of the principle announced by Chief Justice Marshall 
in McCullough v. Maryland (4 Wheaton 316, 423) in a much- 
quoted passage: 


Should Congress, in the execution of its powers, adopt measures which 


are prohibited by the Constitution; or should Congress, under the pretext 
of executing its powers, pass laws for the accomplishment of objects not 
intrusted to the Government, it would become the painful duty of this 
tribunal, should a case requiring such a decision come before it, to say 
that such an act was not the law of the land. 

But it is pressed upon us that this court has gone so far in 
sustaining taxing measures the effect and tendency of which 
was to accomplish purposes not directly within congressional 
power that we are bound by authority to maintain this law. 

The first of these is Veazie Bank v. Fenno (8 Wallace 533). 
In that case the validity of a law which increased a tax on the 
circulating notes of persons and State banks from 1 per cent to 
10 per cent was in question. The main question was whether 
this was a direct tax to be apportioned among the several States 
“according to their respective numbers.” This was answered 
in the negative. The second objection was stated by the 
court: 


It is insisted, however, that the tax In the case before us is excessive, 
and so excessive as to indicate a purpose on the part of Congress to 
destroy the franchise of the bank, and is, therefore, beyond the consti- 
tutional power of Congress. 


To this the court answered ; 

The first answer to this is that the judicial can not prescribe to the 
N departments of the Government limitations upon the exercise 
of its 


acknowledged 582 The power to tax may be exercised oppres- 
: siyely upon persons, but the responsibility of the legislature is not to the 


courts, but to the people by whom its members are elected. So if a par- 

ticular tax bears heavily upon a corporation, or a class of corporations, 

2 — not for that reason only be pronounced contrary to the Constitu- 
n. 


It will be observed that the sole objection to the tax here was 
its excessive character. Nothing else appeared on the face of 
the act. It was an increase of a tax admittedly legal to a higher 
rate, and that was all. There were no elaborate specifications on 
the face of the act, as here, indicating the purpose to regulate 
matters of State concern and jurisdiction through an exaction 
so applied as to give it the qualities of a penalty for violation 
of law rather than a tax. 

It should be noted, too, that the court, speaking of the extent 
of the taxing power, used these cautionary words (p. 541): 

There are, indeed, certain yirtual limitations arising from the 
principles of the Constitution itself. It would undoubtedly be an 
abuse of the power if so exercised as to impair the separate existence 
and independent self-government of the States, or if exercised for ends 
inconsistent with the limited grants of power in the Constitution. 

But more than this, what was charged to be the object of the 
excessive tax was within the congressional authority, as appears 
from the second answer which the court gave to the objection. 
After having pointed out the legitimate means taken by Con- 
gress to secure a national medium or currency, the court said 
(p. 549): 

Having thus, in the exercise of undisputed constitutional powers, 
undertaken to provide a currency for the whole country, it can not 
be questioned that Congress may constitutionally, secure the benefit 
of it to the people by appropriate legislation. To this end, Congress 
has denied the quality of legal tender to foreign coins and has provided 
by law against the imposition of counterfeit and base coin on the 
community. To the same end, Congress may restrain, by suitable enact- 
ments, the circulation as money of any notes not issued under its 
own authority. Without this power, indeed, its attempts to secure 
a sound and uniform currency for the country must be futile. 

The next case is that of McCray v. The United States 
(195 U. S. 27). That, like the Veazie Bank case, was the increase 
of an excise tax upon a subject properly taxable in which 
the taxpayers claimed that the tax had become invalid because 
the increase was excessive. It was a tax on oleomargarine, a 
substitute for butter. The tax on the white eleomargarine 
was one-quarter of a cent a pound, and on the yellow oleomar- 
garine was first 2 cents and was then by the act in question 
increased to 10 cents per pound. This court held that the dis- 
eretion of Congress in the exercise of its constitutional powers 
to levy excise taxes could not be controlled or limited by the 
courts because the latter might deem the incidence of the tax 
oppressive or even destructive. It was the same principle as 
that applied in the Veazie Bank case. This was that Congress 
in selecting its subjects for taxation might impose the burden 
where and as it would, and that a motive disclosed in its selec- 
tion to discourage sale or manufacture of an article by a higher 
tax than on some other did not invalidate the tax. In neither 
of these cases did the law objected to show on its face as does 
the law before us the detailed specifications of a regulation of 
a State concern and business with a heavy exaction to pro- 
mote the efficacy of such regulation. 

The third case is that of Flint v. Stone Tracy Co. (220 
U. S. 107). It involved the validity of an excise tax levied 
on the doing of business by all corporations, joint-stock com- 
panies, associations organized for profit having a capital stock 
represented by shares, and insurance companies, and measured 
the excise by the net income of the corporations. There was 
not in that case the slightest-doubt that the tax was a tax 
and a tax for revenue, but it was attacked on the ground that 
such a tax could be made excessive and thus used by Congress 
to destroy the existence of State corporations. To this. this 
court gave the same answer as in the Veazie Bank and McCray 
eases. It is not so strong an authority for the Government’s 
contention as they are. 

The fourth case is United States v. Doremus (249 U. S. 86). 
That involved the validity of the narcotic drug act (38 Stats. 
785), which imposed a special tax on the manufacture, im- 
portation, and sale or gift of opium or coca leaves or their 
compounds or derivatives. It required every person subject to 
the special tax to register with the collector of internal 
revenue his name and place of business and forbade him to sell 
except upon the written order of the person to whom the sale 
was made on a form prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. The vendor was required to keep the order for two 
years, and the purchaser to keep a duplicate for the same time, 
and all were to be subject to official inspection. Similar re- 
quirements were made as to sales upon prescriptions of a 
physician and as to the dispensing of such drugs directly to a 
patient by a physician. The validity of a special tax in the 
nature of an excise tax on the manufacture, importation, and 
sale of such drugs was, of course, unquestioned. The provisions 
for subjecting the sale and distribution of the drugs to official 
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supervision and inspection were held to have a reasonable re- 
lation to the enforcement of the tax and re therefore held 
valid. 

The court said that the act could not be declared invalid just 
because another motive than taxation, not shown on the face of 
the act, might have contributed to its passage. This case does 
not militate against the conclusion we have reached in respect 
to the law now before us. The court there made manifest its 
view that the provisions of the so-called taxing act must be 
naturally and reasonably adapted to the collection of the tax 
and not solely to the achievement of some other purpose plainly 
within State power. 

For the reasons given, we must hold the child labor tax law 
invalid, and the judgment of the district court is affirmed. 

Mr. Justice Clarke dissents, S 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR WEDNESDAY, 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House dispense with business under the Calendar Wednes- 
day rule to-morrow. I make this request in order that we may 
be able to complete, if possible, the consideration of the bill 
that will be taken up to-morrow, and in order that we may 
then take up for consideration and complete this week the 
consideration of the river and harbor bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent to dispense with the business of Calendar Wednes- 
day to-morrow. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNELL. Is it intended to have regular business on 
Thursday ? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; we will be in session on Thursday, 
but just what the character of the business will be I can not 
say at this time, although it may be general debate on the river 
and harbor bill. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted— 
To Mr. Garrert of Tennessee, indefinitely, on account of im- 
portant business, 
IMPORTATION AND EXPORTATION OF OPIUM. 


Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill H. R. 2198, amending the export and 
import drugs act, and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington moves to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill with a Senate amend- 
ment, of which the Clerk will read the title, 

The Clerk read as follows: > 

A bill (H. R. 2193) to amend section 6 of an act approved January 
17, 1914, entitled “An act to amend au act entitled ‘An act to pro- 
hibit the importation and use of opium for other than medicinal pur- 
poses,’ approved February 9, 1909. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington moves to 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 8 

Mr. HADLEY. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER, If I understand the gentleman, he has con- 
suited with the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr, OLDFIELD], who 
was on the subcommittee that drew this bill, and the amend- 
ment is satisfactory to Mr. OLDFIELD, and he thinks that this 
will contribute to the effectiveness of the legislation? 

Mr. HADLEY. I have consulted with the gentleman front 
Arkansas [Mr. Orprrerp] and gone over the subject with him, 
and I understand this is entirely agreeable to him. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Yes; I think the amendment improves the 


bill. 
Mr. HADLEY. The bill as it passed the House contained a 
provision making the master of a vessel which brings in a 
narcotic drug not shown on the vessel’s manifest liable to a 
penalty equal to the value of the drug, the drug being seized 
and forfeited besides. As a matter of fact, it appears that 
smoking opium has no market or commercial or detérminable 
value, while other drugs covered by the bill have a commercial 
and ascertainable value. Therefore by the Senate amendment 
smoking opium is segregated, so as to provide in its case a 
specific penalty of $25 an ounce and a penalty equal to the 
value in the case of the other drugs. It is an amendment that 
will make the administration of the law more effective. 

Mr, STAFFORD. And it makes it more stringent. 

Mr, HADLEY. It does. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendment. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

TO SCRAP CERTAIN NAVAL VESSELS. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privi- 

leged report from the Committee on Rules. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 347. Report No. 1010. 


Resolved, That 7. — 
order to move that House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
b. 


purposes." 

general debate on said bill, one-half to be controlled by the gentleman 
‘om New York, Mr. Hicks, and one-half to be controlled by the gentle- 

man from Tennessee, Mr. PapareTr. At the conclusion of the eral de- 


g motion, except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I am very happy 
to be able to report this resolution to the House. It comes as a 
unanimous report from the Committee on Rules, making in 
order a bill unanimously reported from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs providing for the scrapping of certain battleships. 

One of the greatest days in the political history of civiliza- 
tion was the day upon which the representatives of the great 
Governments of the world met in Continental Hall and lis- 
tened to the words of the President of the United States, in 
which he breathed the hope that civilization had finally ar- 
rived at a day when differences between nations might be ad- 
justed without resorting to the arbitrament of arms. [Ap- 
plause.] It was not only inspiring but encouraging to hope 
when the Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes, submitted a program 
that was in part the fulfillment of prophecy that the day might 
come when nations should beat their swords into plowshares 
and their spears into pruning hooks and have war no more. 

The followers of Christ, of Mohammed, and of Confucius all 
assembled together in the same place, indulging in the same 
hope, the hope of peace on earth. 

I am, therefore, happy, I say, to have the opportunity of 
bringing on the floor of the House for its consideration a bill 
providing for the scrapping of battleships, the greatest instru- 
mentalities of war. The world has long hoped that some con- 
dition might be brought about that would enable nations dif- 
fering with one another over international questions to adjust 
these without resort to force of arms. The Conference on the 
Limitation of Armaments showed the nations of the world how 
the rule of reason could take the place of the rule of foree— 
communication, debate, conversation will enable them here- 
after, when great international questions arise threatening war, 
to adjust those questions in conference by mutual understand- 
ing. That is the purpose of laying aside great instruments of 
war and hereafter securing peace by negotiation. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I will. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman says that in case 
of a threat of war it is the desire to settle it by debate. Sup- 
pose war should be threatened by some nation not a party to 
the disarmament conference; would the gentleman be willing to 
submit that in the same way? Suppose Russia or Germany or 
some great nation not a party to the conference was involved. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. A nation that is not present 
can not discuss questions of difference between such nations. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If the gentleman is right in his 
theory, would not he favor an association that would compre- 
hend all the nations of the earth rather than four particular na- 
tions, If his principle is correct? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. With a view to constant med- 
dling in international questions? 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. No; I am following the gentle- 
man. He says that when war threatens anywhere his theory is 
that it ought to be prevented by debate and consultation and 
conciliation. Would the gentleman from Kansas limit the 
beneficence and the effect of that policy to four nations instead 
of all the nations of the world? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I would limit it to the contre- 
versy between the nations—to the nations involved, and not 
involve the whole world in the debate between those two na- 
tions. [Applause.] 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. For a question. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman would limit it to 
the two nations that were in dispute? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I would limit the conversation 
to the two nations. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Does not the gentleman know 
that every war that has ever occurred in history has been left 
to the two nations that were fighting, and that it always re- 
sulted in a war rather than a settlement by debate? 


1922. 
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Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No; the gentleman does not 
know that. The gentleman does know that after the fighting 
the representatives of the two nations get together and have 
conversations that should have occurred before the fighting 
began. [Applause on the Republican side.! That is always so. 
The treaty of peace should have been called before rather than 
after the fighting: That is what I favor. That is what we 
should do hereafter; but it is not necessary when a debate 
arises, say, between Bolivia and Uruguay, to involve the United 
States and all the other Centrai and South American countries. 
It is not necessary when a dispute arises between two nations in 
Europe to involve all Europe or the whole world in the debate. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman says that he 
would leave it to the controversial parties? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Peru and Bolivia have had this 
question up for 40 years. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. And haye been unable to settle 
it; and it was only at the instance of the United States, not a 
party to the controversy, that the present conference was called. 
Does the gentleman oppose the intervention of the United States 
in controversies of that kind in an endeavor to settle the matter? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. of Kansas. Where a friendly power is 
called in to aid in the adjustment of international disputes, 
certainly there could be no objections; but this is aside from 
the matter that I rose to discuss. I congratulate the United 
States and I congratulate the: whole world upon the oppor- 
tunity now offered for beginning a limitation of armaments, 
for the beginning of that era in which international disputes 
as oA adjusted without resorting to the arbitrament of the 


So 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER, If I understand the gentleman, this resolu- 
tion has the unanimous support of the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It has. 

Mr. GADNER. And the bill has been unanimously reported 
by the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It has. 

Mr. GARNER, Considering the very effective argument of 
the gentleman from Kansas, I think the resolution ought to pass. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. President, I move the pre- 
vious question on the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on ordering the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 11214) authorizing 
the President to scrap certain vessels in conformity with the 
provisions of the treaty to limit nayal armaments, and for the 
conversion of two battle cruisers into aireraft carriers. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H, R. 11214, with Mr. Husrep in the chair. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That for the perpins of giving effect to the pro- 
visions in the treaty to limit naval armament, concluded February 6, 
1922, by the United States of America and the British Empire, France, 
Italy, and Japan, Scere the abandonment of shipbuilding pi ams 
and the scrapping o hoe ships in excess of the number which the 


United States may retain in conformity with the said provisions, the 
President of the United States be, and he is hereby, authorized to 


make such disposition as in his ju nt may be proper of any 
capital ship of the Navy built or building and to cause be taken 
such action as is necessary for the scrapping of capital shi to be 


dealt with in that manner in accordance with the said provisions, 
Sec. 2. That the President of the United States is hereby authorized 
and empowered to discontinue the construction of and to cancel or 
modify any contract entered into for and on bebalf of the United States 
for the construction of seven of the first-class battleships and the six 
battle cruisers authorized in the act entitled “An act makin 77 
printions for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
and for other purposes,” approved August 29, 1916, and for the 
machinery, materials, equipment, armor, armament, and ordnance equip- 
ment therefor: Provided, That whenever any such contract is can- 
celed or modified just compensation therefor shall be made in the 
manner and upon the basis provided in the act of July 1, 1918, entitled 
“An act making appropris ions for the naval service for the fiscal 
ear ending June 30, 1919, and for other purposes,” out of any funds 
hereafter to be appropriated for that purpose. 
_ SEC. 3. That of the battle cruisers authorized in the act entitled 
“An act making 8 for the naval service for the fiscal 
gon gaging June 30, 1917, and for other 8 approved — — 
„ 1916, the President of the United Sta is hereby authori to 
undertake the conversion of the two battle cruisers now building which: 


in his judgment are furthest advaneed.in constructio 
most economical to convert into al 
of cost heretofore authorized for aid battle cruisers; and the President 


or will be the 
ane carriers, within the limita 


l 
is hereby further authorized to utilize an 
that may be on hand or under contract at 
of battle cruisers heretofore authorized. 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, general debate upon the 
bill is limited to four and a half hours, one-half under the con- 
trol of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hicks] and one-half 
under the control of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Pap- 
GETT]. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Hicks]. : r 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
it is with a good deal of regret that I stand here to present this 
bill to the committee—a regret which comes not from lack of 
faith in the fulfillment of the aims and purposes of the treaties 
concluded by the Washington conference, nor from any doubt 
of the wisdom and. desirability of carrying those treaties 
into effect, but from the fact that the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Mr. THOMAS S. Burer, of Pennsylvania, can not be 
here to take charge of the proceedings. Mr. BUTLER is at his 
home in West Chester, at the bedside of a seriously ill daughter- 
in-law, for whose recovery we express all hope. Having served 
on the committee with Mr. Burian for many years, knowing 
his feelings in regard to this bill, I wish to testify that one of 
the things nearest and dearest to his heart is to be here to-day 
to add his word in favor of the measure which seeks to curtail 
the great naval armaments of the world. Mr. BUTLER, a man 
of the greatest honesty, a conscientious man, and a true friend, 
has worked steadfastly and earnestly to upbuild the great naval 
forces of the United States, but with it all there has been ever 
present in his heart the hope that some day by international 
agreement the nations of the world would ratify a compact by 
which those naval programs would be curtailed, competitive con- 
struction plans ended, and operation costs reduced. If he were 
here to-day he would voice these sentiments, for the hour has 
come for those results to be attained, 

When the Washington conference assembled at the invitation 
of President Harding, the hopes of humanity and the aspira- 
tions of the world were centered in its deliberations. That event 
will be recorded in history as one of the greatest in the story 
of civilization. For centuries idealists have dreamed of that day 
when the armed forces of the earth would be limited and prepa- 
rations for war minimized. To-day that hope of the ages is a 
reality; and the bill now before us carries out the mandate of 
the conference and makes effective the provisions of the treaties 
to accomplish those purposes. The bill provides, first, for the 
Scrapping of ships now in commission and upon the ways, and, 
second, for the conversion of two of the unfinished battle 
cruisers into airplane carriers. 

At this time I desire to speak briefly of the conference, and 
later will take up in detail the question of the construction of 
the much-needed airplane carriers. 

Under the lead of America—the Nation most fortunately situ- 
ated for carrying forward great military programs, yet willing 
to make the greatest sacrifices—inspired by Mr. Harding who 
holds the affection of his own countrymen and commands the 
respect of nations abroad and guided by the superior ability 
of Secretary Hughes, ably supported by the American delegates, 
statesmen formulated a practical, workable agreement whereby 
competitive naval. programs shall be checked, ever-increasing 
costs of maintenance reduced, and the chances of future wars 
lessened. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HICKS, If the gentleman has any special question. 
What is the purpose of the gentleman’s interruption? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I want to ask the gentleman a 
question. 

Mr. HICKS. What is it? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKS. I will for a question. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman spoke about the 
President being guided by high inspiration and he also spoke 
of the superior ability of Secretary Hughes. Does he mean to 
make a comparison as between the President and the Secretary 
of State in that respect? 

Mr. HICKS. Oh, Mr. Chairman, I do wish the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Connatty], with all of his ability and broad- 
ness ef character, would try once in a while to leave out these 
petty, foolish questions, which I think are beneath his stand- 
ard of statesmanship. If the gentleman had followed my state- 
ment clearly, he would have seen that my allusion to Mr. 
Hughes referred to the statesmen who were at the conference 
and did not refer to President Harding in comparison with 
the Secretary of State. 


such funds and materials 
is time for the construction 
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Accepting completely the conference treaties, I voice the feel- 
ing that this conference will be a milestone on the pathway of 
an ever-advancing civilization, and that it ushers in a new era 
in the affairs of men, when justice, mutual confidence, and 
abiding peace among the nations shall cast their beneficent 
mantle over the world. Let us accept the covenants in letter 
and in spirit, with conviction of their righteousness and with a 
determination that they shall be adhered to with honor and 
good will. 

By the ratification of these treaties one nation surrenders 
the proud position it has maintained for 300 years as mis- 
tress of the seas, and without the terrific expenditures which 
naval supremacy would have entailed, the fleets of America in 
friendly rivalry will meet on the blue waters on terms of 
equality, the fleets of Great Britain. 

While we rejoice over the achievements of the conference, 
acknowledge the benefits to be derived therefrom, and scan the 
future with confidence, yet the passage of this bill is tinged 
with sadness. Great ships which in honor have carried the 
flag in peace and in war will be reduced to shapeless hulks, 
and other ships, the most powerful ever designed by the genius 
of man, will be torn to scrap iron ere they have had the op- 
portunity of adding to the glory which would have been theirs by 
service. Let us have no Roman festival when the hour comes for 
dismantlement; let there be no gala day when the flag which 
these noble ships carried in defense of their country is forever 
lowered from their masts. 

To those who may feel that we will be without a sufficient navy, 
let me remind them that the Navy provided for under the 
conference plan will be far stronger than was our Navy at 
the commencement of the World War. In efficient fighting 
ships in commission it will be heavier in tonnage and more 
powerful in gunfire than was our Navy at any period of that 
war. Let me give you some figures as to comparative strength of 
the American Navy. à 

On November 1, 1918, the Navy, in vessels actually com- 
pleted, exclusive of those building or authorized, consisted of: 


Tons. 
i ee 711, 596 
e 94, 583 
eee e . eae: 
eR cat hg tr te aaa aae EES 29, 886 
865 auxiliary combat Vessels- . 255, 071 
207 other auxiliary vessels 718, 045 


Total number of vessels in service, 783. | 
The Navy under the conference plan, including the comple- 
_ tion of ships under construction permitted by the naval treaty, 
and excluding those to be scrapped, will consist of: 


Tons. 
18 battleships (2 being built 525, 850 
818 destroyers (3 being built. 368, 643 
8 airplane carriers (including 2 to be converted) 80, 000 
130 submarines (38 being built „„ 91. 186 
129 auxiliary combat vessels 324, 143 
237 other auxiliary vessels .. ̃ ͤ K. 
iat tS Diss CRA RRS © iw See anes Et Se vee ae ELE 2, 504, 250 | 


Total number of vessels to be retained, 835. 

To complete the record, I submit the number of vessels to be 
scrapped under the conference plan: 

In commission, 2 first line batttleships, 3 second line battle- 
ships; out of commission, 13 second line battleships; under con- | 
struction, 7 first line battleships, 4 battle cruisers. (This as- | 
sumes that 2 of the 6 cruisers on the ways will be converted 
into aircraft carriers.) Total, 29 ships. 

Let me also suggest that naval strength is comparative 
and is measured by the strength of one’s adversary. With 
the international agreement limiting the ratio between nations, 
an agreement which I fervently believe will be a covenant of 
honor, we are as strong relatively as we would be if that ratio 
was doubled or quadrupled. 

Let no one think that the Navy of the present will be 
impotent or inefficient. Let no one think the Navy of the future 
will live only upon the traditions and the memories of the past. 
Let no one harbor the belief that the greatness of the American 
Navy will reside in the achievements of former days, glorious | 
as those achievements were. 

Adhering to the letter and to the spirit of that conference, | 
adjusting ourselves to its provisions, the American Navy of to- 
morrow will carry on,” strong and resolute, the bulwark for | 
defense, protecting our rights and maintaining our policies as | 
of yore. The Navy means more than men and ships; it means 
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more than might of shell and strength of steel; it connotes the 
power and the will, the ideals and the hopes of those whose 
guardian and benefactor it always has been and always will 
be. It is the symbol not only of daring but of sacrifice, not 
only of courage but of constructive endeavor, constant in pur- 
pose and steadfast to the end. 

Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman from Tennessee if 
he will use some of his time. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 45 minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Tucker]. [Applause.] 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I join with the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hicks! 
in the expression of regret that the honorable chairman of this 
committee [Mr. BUTLER] is not with us to-day, and unite with 
him in the hope that the cause of his detention may soon be 
removed in the restoration to health again of his loved one. This 
bill, as has been stated, has been unanimously reported by 
the Committee on Naval Affairs to carry out the five-power 
treaty entered into by the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and Japan in this city in the past few months and rati- 
fied by the Senate of the United States on the 29th of March 
last. It is a bill to carry out that treaty. I notice in the 
hearings before the committee that one gentleman who appeared 
before them to give his opinion of the bill said it seemed to 
be harmless, and that while he thought the President of the 
United States had ample power to carry it out, that there could 
be no harm in a bill going through the Congress such as this. 

Mr. Chairman, I am for this bill not because it is a harmless 
way in which this matter may be carried out, but I am for this 
bill because it is the only way in which this treaty can be exe- 
cuted legally and constitutionally. To this question I invite the 
attention of the committee. Look at the very first article of the 
treaty: 

The contracting powers agree to limit their respective naval arma- 
ment as provided in the present treaty. 

They agree to limit. That is, this treaty says, in effect, you 
shall not provide and maintain a navy“ except as far as we 
say. Take the next provision: : 

. II. The contractin; ers may retain res vely the capital 
shine which axe specified Ta chapter 2, part 2 By. s 

All others are to be scrapped. 

Arr. III. Subject to the provisions of Article II, the contracting 
powers shall abandon their capital-ship building program. 

Art. XVIII. Fach of the contracting powers undertakes not to dis- 
pose by gift, sale, or any mode of transfer of any vessel of war in such 
a manner that such vessel may become a vessel of war in the Navy of 
any foreign power. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, each one of these provisions—the right 
to scrap the Navy, the agreement not to sell or give away any 
vessels, the agreement to cancel all capital-ship building con- 
tracts—embrace subjects under powers which belong to the 
Congress of the United States, as set forth in Article I (sec. 
8, c. 18; sec. 8, c. 14; sec. 8, c 18) and Article IV (sec. 
3, c. 2), as follows: The power to “provide and maintain 
a Navy,” to “make rules for the government and regulation 
of the land and naval forces,” to “ dispose of and make all need- 
ful rules and regulations respecting the territory or other prop- 
erty belonging to the United States.” These powers are specif- 


| ically granted to the Congress of the United States. 


Gentlemen will recall that Article 1, section 8, of the Consti- 


| tution specifies 17 great grants of power to the Congress, and 
| then, as if fearful something might escape, there was added the 


coefficient clause that— 

Congress shall have power to make all laws which shall be necessar 
and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and a 
other powers vested by this Constitution in the Government of the 
United States, or in any department or officer thereof. 

Under the Articles of Confederation, as you will remember, the 
United States possessed only powers which were expressly 
granted; and here are 17 great powers expressly granted to 
Congress, while implied powers were given in the coefficient 
clause which I have just given you. 

How, then, can this treaty be executed without the help of 
Congress, when it contains subjects that the Constitution com- 
mits solely and exclusively to Congress? This same Constitu- 
tion, in Article II, section 2, clause 2, gives the power to the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to 


make treaties, an unlimited power, seemingly, with no restric- 


tions. What is a treaty? It is an agreement, a contract, between 
two or more nations to do or not to do something. That contract, 
like any other contract, may be an executed contract, or an 
executory contract. If it is an executed contract, then the 
treaty is self-executing. But if the treaty provides something 
that must be done by another arm of the Government it is 
executory—inchoate—and can not become a part of the supreme 
law of the land until that arm of the Government acts. Gentle- 
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men say, “ Oh, well, but in the Constitution the treaty power is 
given in a way that can leave no doubt that the treaty can exe- 
cute itself, for it is declared to be the supreme law of the land.” 

Notice that they read Article VI as if it were “all treaties 
made or that shall be made under the authority of the United 


States shall be the supreme law of the land.” ‘That is the way 
it is often read by gentlemen. But pick up the sixth article 
of the Constitution and read it, and what do you find? Here it 
is. First: 

This Constitution— 

And second— 
and the Jaws of the United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof; 

And third— 
and all treaties made, or which shall be made, under the authority 
of the United States, shall be the supreme law of the land. 

Of the three, which is supreme? A trinity in unity. The 
‘same words that carry into the treaty power supremacy carry 
the same supremacy into the laws of Congress and into the 
Constitution itself. If the same words convey the same 
supremacy, bow can the treaty power be supreme over the 
power of Congress or the Constitution itself, as some people 
claim? Why, gentlemen, is it possible that the treaty power, 
the child of the Constitution, can be superior to the parent? 
Can a part be more powerful than the whole? Therefore, I 
Say that the supremacy of the treaty power carried in the sixth 
article of the Constitution is valid, but the same article carries 
the same supremacy to the Constitution and to the laws of 
Congress. 

Let us see. This is no new question; oh, no. This has been 
befere this House for 125 years. My good friend who sits be- 
fore me, Uncle Joe,“ has fought this question ont in favor 
of this House and its powers in the good old days in which he 
has served his country. It started with the Jay treaty in 1796. 
George Washington, the President of the United States—from 
Fairfax County, Va., for the benefit of my friend Moorr— 
was requested by this House to send to it the Jay treaty with 
all accompanying papers. And what was the reply of that 
great man? With great dignity and force he said in effect: 

I will not ‘send the trea F You have 
nothing to de with the g of treaties. My function, with the Sen- 
ate, is to make treaties, and it is your duty to carry out those treaties 
by voting appropriations that they carry. 

The House did not agree with the President and put on rec- 
ord a defiant resolution which from that time to the present they 
have upheld in the history of this country, until finally it has 
triumphed, and is recognized to-day as a great principle con- 
trolling our Government. 

I put into a resolution which I offered in the House some 
days ago the very language used by this House when the same 
question was considered under the Jay treaty, asking President 
Harding to send this treaty to the House, not that we especially 
cared for it, but to keep up the orderly conduct of business and 
the recognition of the powers of this House in respect to 
treaties. Why, gentlemen, not only was that fight made under 
the Jay treaty, but when Jefferson acquired Louisiana he sent 
the treaty to this House, or, rather, he got the House to appro- 
priate the money first, telling them what he wanted with it be- 
Tore the treaty was ratified. When Florida was acquired, the 
same principle was adopted. With the Ashburton treaty, in- 
volving a part of the State of Maine, the same principle was 
carried out, and when Alaska was purchased the same principle 
was also carried out. It has been a great and long fight; but 
this House has won out and will never surrender its power. 
James G. Blaine, a former great Speaker of this House, in his 
“Twenty Years in Congress,” Volume II, page 337, states that 
that struggle, which had continued for a century, had finally 
been settled in favor of this House, not the claim of having the 
right to make treaties but its claim to pass upon the question 
when a revenue law was sought to be changed or an appropria- 
tion made by a treaty. 

Now, gentlemen, not only that—and I beg gentlemen to hear 
this—not only that, but every President from John Adams to 
Woodrow Wilson, except William Henry Harrison and James 
A, Garfield, who held office only a short time—every one of 
them—sent to this House voluntarily, not by request of this 
House, as under the Jay treaty, but voluntarily they sent to this 
House one or more treaties either carrying an appropriation or 
providing for a change in the revenue laws. 

Why? Because Congress alone can appropriate money and 
lay taxes. If gentlemen want to see these treaties, I have them 
collected and arranged. So that this principle which is as- 
serted is this bill, and which the committee is entitled to the 
congratulations of the House for thus framing, has the sanction 


of James G. Blaine, of Crandall and Charles Henry Butler, who 
have written on this subject, and not only these but the sanction 
of every President of the United States except the alpha and 
the omega—Presidents Washington and Harding. 

Another view seems to be conclusive. Under the coefficient 
clause Congress has power “to make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers and all other powers vested by this Constitution in the 
Government of the United States or in any department or officer 
thereof.” That is, Congress has power to pass laws to carry 
out the 17 enumerated powers, and by this provision also any 
powers necessarily implied in them. But not only has Congress 
that power, but note it has the power to carry into execution 
“all other powers vested by this Constitution in the Govern- 
ment of the United States or in any department or office 
thereof.” One of these powers vested in the Government of 
the United States is the treaty power, and when Congress 
finds that it is “necessary and proper” to carry out an ex- 
ecutory contract made by the treaty power, here is a distinct 
authority for the same. A treaty may be by its very terms 
executed, and there is no law necessary to carry that out; but 
if it is executory and needs the ancillary help of a coordi- 
nate power, here is the express provision for it. This shows 
that the validity of a treaty may be conditioned upon the will 
of Congress, and Congress has the power under this Constitu- 
tion to pass all laws which they shall deem necessary and 
proper to carry it into execution; but they are unrestrained; 
no moral or legal obligation under the treaty power to do what 
may not commend itself to their judgment. Again, the common 
rule of construction of instruments is that a general grant of 
power must yield to a specific grant in the same instrument. 
Here we have the general grant to make treaties, which may 
embrace any subject, practically. Now, the specific grant to 
Congress to ‘pass revenue laws qualifies the general grant to 
that extent, for how could the general grant to make treaties 
fail to yield to the special grant to Congress to pass and to this 
House to originate revenue bills? And, again, the treaties bè- 
fore us require execution by Congress, and the yery first article 
ef the Constitution and the very first section of that article 
declares “All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested 
in a Congress of the United States,” not in the treaty-making 
power. 

Mr. MONDELL. Would it be agreeable to the gentleman 
from Virginia to yield to a question at this point? 

Mr. TUCKER. Certainly. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am not sure that I clearly understand 
the gentleman's position. Is it the gentleman's contention 
pat the President should have sent the naval treaty to the 

ouse? 

Mr. TUCKER. What is the gentleman's question? 

Mr. MONDELL. Is it the gentleman's contention that the 
President should have sent the naval treaty to the House? 
Of course, it was necessary to send it to the Senate. Do I 
pete aig the President should have sent the treaty to the 

ouse? 

Mr. TUCKER. I think to conform to the practice of the 
country ever since the days of President John Adams, in recog- 
nition of the established position of the House in this matter, 
the President ought to have sent the treaty to the House. 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, if the gentleman will yield 

Mr. TUCKER. Les. 

Mr. MONDELL (continuing). I think it is proper that I 
should say that the President considered that matter. He was 
anxious to have the House participate, take a part in, and do 
whatever it was proper to do under the Constitution touching 
the matters and questions involved in the naval treaty, and 
the President, of course, is in full accord with what it is pro- 
posed to do in the bill before us, in the first section. I am 
not certain it would haye been in accordance with precedent for 
the President to have transmitted the treaty itself to the House. 
Of course, it was essential that the treaty should be transmitted 
to the Senate, because under the Constitution the Senate must 
act upon it. But I am very much interested in the gentleman's 
position. In the main I anr inclined to agree with him. 

Mr. TUCKER. Come all the way over. 

Mr. MONDELL. But I do not know just what the procedure 
might have been following the gentleman's view. 

Mr. TUCKER. If the gentleman will permit me, we must 
not get things mixed. This House has no power to make à treaty. 
It does not claim any. But when the treaty contains a pro- 
vision that this House must act upon in order to effectuate it, 
such treaty should be sent to the House as well as the Senate, 
and the uniform action of all Presidents from John Adams to 
Wilson would seem to make such action not only proper, but 


of 125 years of procedure here, the sanction of the great name | necessary. I am not sure that this treaty is one the sending 


`. we are to surrender it. Never!” 
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of which would have given much light to the House, but very 
often papers that are used in the course of making a treaty 
may throw light upon the question of an appropriation or the 
change of a revenue law, and, therefore, while this treaty 
might not have carried many papers of that sort I wanted the 
President to keep in line with the precedents which are before 
us. For, gentlemen of the House, if American liberty is to be 
preserved this House is to be the instrumentality by which it is 
to be done. [Applause.] Its powers, then, must be preserved. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am anxious to know—— 

Mr. TUCKER. Will my friend pardon me just a moment? 
I probably can bring it out more clearly. President Washing- 
ton, when he refused to send the Jay treaty and papers to the 
House, said in effect, “ You are bound to carry out the appro- 
priation in that treaty.” The House said, “We bound? To 
whom? We must use our own judgment, our own discretion 
in reference to all other matters, but when it comes to a treaty 
That was the position of the 
House, and that is the position here. 

Mr. MONDELL. What I am anxious to know is what the 
gentleman’s view is as to what might have been done by the 
President in carrying out, as I understand it, the gentleman’s 
view of the proper procedure. Assuming that the President 
had sent the treaty to the House, what would have been our 
action, if any, in the gentleman’s view, touching the treaty or 
in regard to the treaty? Of course, we are now acting upon 
the subject matter. 

Mr. TUCKER. Exactly; we are acting on the thing that is 
published in this pamphlet as the treaty. I do not know 
whether it is the treaty or not. We have no official document 
here that I know of. 

Mr. MONDELL. But is it the gentleman’s contention that 
the President should have transmitted the treaty to the House? 
And if so, what action could the House have taken on the 
treaty itself? 

Mr. TUCKER. I think the President by all means ought to 
have sent the treaty to the House. 

Mr. MONDELL. Merely as a matter of information? 

Mr. TUCKER. No; but because it contained matters of legis- 
lation that the treaty power could not carry out. 

Mr. MONDELL. But we could not have acted directly upon 
the treaty itself? 

Mr. TUCKER. No, indeed. We had nothing to do with it, 
except so far as it contains executory contracts that we must 
act upon. 

Mr. MONDELL. We are now proceeding, then, to do the 
thing which the gentleman thinks we should do touching the 
treaty? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Then the only contention that the gentle- 
man makes in regard to the matter is that it would have been 
more in accordance with the precedents had the President 
transmitted the treaty for information? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes. We wanted to be sure of what it was, 
whether we had a treaty; and any treaty that contains matter 
requiring legislation should be sent by the President to this 
House. 

Mr. MONDELL. As a matter of information? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL, We have the information otherwise. 

Mr. TUCKER. We haye something here. I hope it is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. I am not as clear on that point as I want to 
be. Let us take the Colombian treaty, for instance. Does the 
gentleman hold or not hold that when that treaty was negoti- 
ated it was absolutely incumbent upon this House to vote for 
$25,000,000 ? 

Mr. TUCKER. Never! 

Mr. LAYTON. That is my idea. Does the gentleman hold 
that with respect to this recent treaty it was incumbent upon 
this House to abrogate its powers and let the matter of the 
destruction of property, which under the Constitution belongs 
to this House, go by the board? g 

Mr. TUCKER. The gentleman is right, beyond question. 
Undoubtedly when the executive department negotiates a treaty 
with a` foreign country or agrees to a matter implying legisla- 
tion, that treaty is strongly persuasive to this House. That far 
it should go, and no further. General Washington claimed 
that, because the treaty power put an appropriation into the 
treaty, we were bound like slaves, without discretion, without 
deliberation, without exercising our own judgments to pass it. 
O, no; never! 


Mr. CRISP. Will my friend yield for a question? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. When this treaty was first entered into there 
was some question in the minds of some of the Members of the 
House as to whether the treaty itself gave the Executive au- 
thority the right and power to destroy the ships in accordance 
with the treaty without congressional legislation. I would like 
to know the views of the gentleman, whether or not it was 
absolutely necessary to have legislative authority before the ex- 
ecutive department of the Government could be authorized to 
scrap or destroy the ships in accordance with the treaty? 

Mr. TUCKER. That is my view exactly. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. HICKS. Having had the benefit of the very able pre- 
sentation of the gentleman's view before our committee, it seems 
fo me this is the line of thought that he is leading toward, that 
under the general acceptation treaties are the supreme law 
of the land, but the Constitution also is the supreme law of the 
land; that treaties may provide for one thing; the Constitu- 
tion also provides that Congress shall support and maintain a 
Navy. Now, that is in the Constitution. In order to have the 
power given to destroy the Navy it might seem to avoid any 
conflict or contention if Congress itself could pass a law pro- 
viding for their destruction. Is that the gentleman’s idea? 

Mr. TUCKER. That is my idea. 

You see, gentlemen, we are not only considering this bill, but 
we are also considering the question of where the principle in- 
volved in this bill may lead to. If the contention of the school 
whose theory I am contesting to-day is that we are bound in 
this House without regard to deliberation or consideration to 
pass any appropriation that may be in a treaty, then the treaty 
power can annihilate the powers of Congress, and Judge Storey 
said with great power that no one power in the Constitution 
can annihilate another. (Storey on the Constitution, sec. 1508.) 
Of course, it can not. 

And yet some gentlemen take that view. Just think of it! 
That supremacy of the treaty power is incorporated in the 
sixth article of the Constitution, the last article of the Consti- 
tution in which any substantive grant of power is made. For 
months the makers of the Constitution had been adjusting the 
niceties between the States and the Federal Government, and 
with skillful hands had been doing what they could to satisfy 
the people of the country; and yet, according to the theory of 
these gentlemen, after doing all that, they inserted in the last 
article of the Constitution a power which could destroy not 
only the powers of Congress, the powers of the Executive and 
the judiciary, but the Constitution itself. 

Mr, MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TUCKER. In a moment. 

For if it be true, in reference to this House, that a treaty. 
can absorb powers granted to the Congress and thereby annihi- 
late their powers, the same treaty power can override the 
executive power or the judicial power of this Government, 
for the executive and the judicial powers have supremacy in- 
fused into them to the same extent that Congress has and no 
greater. We could make a treaty under this theory with Haiti 
or with Liberia—Liberia seems now to be one of our favorites— 
providing that any inhabitant of Liberia that came to the United 
States could be eligible to the Presidency of the United States. 
That is not more extreme than the power which is sought by 
the treaty power to destroy the power of Congress. We have 
a provision of the Constitution, “ The trial of allcrimes * * * 
shall be by jury” (Art. III, sec. 2). Why not a treaty be- 
tween this country and Italy by which we agree that all Italians 
that may be brought up for trial here shall be tried before the 
court without a jury? There is not a right, there is not a civil 
or a religious right, embodied in the granitic foundations of 
this Constitution for the benefit of American citizens that can 
not be wiped away by agreement in a treaty between this coun- 
try and Patagonia or some other country equally as important 
if the doctrine of the unlimited treaty power advocated by 
many should come to be the law of the land. 

So I may add that not only might this power, if allowed to 
go unlimited, overcome the powers of Congress, the powers of 
the Executive, the powers of the judiciary, but it might come 
down to the homes of the people, to their firesides, and destroy 
their local rights in their States, their counties, and their 
magisterial districts, because provisions might be put into a 
treaty which would destroy those rights. The tenth amendment 
secures to the people of the States all the powers not granted 
to the Federal Government. What would become of them? 

No local right is nearer to the hearts of the people than that 
of educating their children in their own way. Suppose a treaty 
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with Liberia or Haiti should attempt to guarantee the right 
of the children of either country residing in this country to 
attend such schools as they desired. Many States of the Union 
do not permit mixed schools. Could the treaty powegdo in 
this matter what Congress could not do? Or take another ex- 
ample: I live in the Godly town of Lexington, Va., nestled in 
the foothills of the Blue Ridge and Allegheny Mountains, sur- 
rounded by mountains even as the mountains are around about 
Jerusalem. Long before national prohibition Lexington had 
driven the barrooms out. Now, suppose a treaty between the 
United States and France, which guarantees to the citizens of 
each country the reciprocal rights of doing business in that 
of the other, wholesale or retail, and with no further limitations 
or conditions; a Frenchman coming to Lexington, and finding 
it exceedingly dry, and imagining that it would be a fine place 
to open a barroom and do business as he had done in his own 
country, opens a barroom. He is promptly brought before 
Judge Holt by the sheriff, and his lawyer pleads in justification 
the treaty between the United States and France as ‘ the supreme 
law of the land’ under which he claims the right to run the bar- 
room. Judge Holt reluctantly admits the force of the plea 
and says the Frenchman is protected by the treaty, which is the 
supreme law of the land. The Frenchman, I am sorry to admit, 
does a large business, and Jim Johnson, a citizen of Lexington, 
who had borne arms in defense of his native State in the Civil 
War, furnished four sons to the Government in the war against 
Germany, who has been paying his taxes and discharging the 
duties of citizenship with unquestioned credit, but being poor, 
and desiring to make money, determines to open a barroom also 
himself. At once the vigilant sheriff takes him before Judge 
Holt, the law of Virginia is read to him, the court promptly 
sentences him to jail and puts a big fine on him, and there he 
stands, day by day, at the window of his cell looking at his 
hoped-for customers crowding the door of the Frenchman’s 
barroom. Can these things be in Israel, under the treaty power. 
or any other power? 

So, gentlemen of the committee, because of my intense in- 
terest in this great question, so essential to the power of this 
House and the liberty of the people, I was delighted when I 
found that the committee presided over by my old friend [Mr. 
BUTLER] had adopted the only measure by which this treaty 
can be carried out legally and constitutionally. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will my friend, to whom I am 
listening with the greatest profit and pleasure, permit an in- 
terruption? 2 

Mr. TUCKER. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I have been impressed with the 
suggestion he made awhile ago that we can take executory and 
executed contracts as furnishing an analogy. Now, what would 
the gentleman say to the proposition advanced by some of the 
leading writers, Judge Cooley among them, I think, that it is 
competent under the treaty-making power, without any assist- 
ance by Congress, for this Government to dispose of territory 
or acquire territory by treaty? Would that be such a contract— 
such an executed contract—as would operate of itself to accom- 
plish a surrender or acquisition of territory? 

Mr. TUCKER. I think not, and we have very ample and 
splendid backing for that proposition. In the Ashburton treaty, 
familiar to many of you, wherein a part of the State of Maine 
was involved, Mr. Webster, the great statesmen,.said no, that 
that treaty could not be carried into effect without the consent, 
as I remember it, of the State of Maine. Mr. Webster upheld 
that view. 

I find myself tempted to go into other inviting paths to fol- 
low this principle in other directions. But, gentlemen of the 
House, our forefathers in the Parliament of England fought 
the battle of individual liberty and won it. It took many years, 
but it was the power of Parliament over the purse strings that 
caused them when His Majesty came to them for an appropria- 
tion to demand a redress of grievances also. That great fight 
should give us courage and give us hope and give us determina- 
tion to uphold the dignity of this House, its power and its use- 
fulness to the people of the country. [Applause.] 

I do not care to discuss the details of this bill. Others will 
do that. I am told that this bill does not amount to anything, 
that it provides for just a little scrapping, but that it does not 
amount to anything substantial. I do not know, Mr. Chairman, 
whether it amounts to much or not. 

But one thing I do know. It is in the right direction. It 
points to Peace. We may never get international peace. We 
do not know whether the hearts of men have been changed by 
the Great War, or whether envy, hatred, malice, and all un- 
charitableness have been purged from the souls of men. We 
do not know whether the iron hand of despotic power is entirely 
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crippled. But this much I do know, that we can not get dis- 
armament without starting. 

I do not ask to see the distant scene; 

One step enough for me. 

[Applause. ] 

I do not care whether the proposition for peace comes from 
Woodrow Wilson or from Harding, I am for it. [Applause.] 
Let us do our duty. I can not fully express the feeling I have— 
I suppose we all have it—that after listening here in the last 
few weeks to the splendid eulogies on the glory of the American 
Navy, we come now to its funeral. We will drop a tear, In- 
deed, I should like to ask the gentleman in charge of the bill 
if he will not permit an amendment, providing that when the 
President scraps or sinks one of these great dreadnoughts that 
have added so much of power and glory to the American name, 
that when she goes down he shall erect a buoy there on which 
shall be written the word, “ Resurgam!” For— 

“If peace should be hopeless and justice denied, 

And war's bloody vulture should spread ber black pinions, 

Then gladly to arms, while we hurl in our gae 
Defiance to tyrants and death to their minions,” 

And the folds of Old Glory shall triumphantly wave 
To light us to freedom and glory again. 

[Applause. ] 

Under leave to extend his remarks, Mr. Tucker further said: 
This discussion has taken so wide a range involving the treaty 
power that I desire to submit to the committee a review of the 
decisions of the Supreme Court on this subject, which may be 
of interest. 

“The first case brought to the Supreme Court on the con; 
struction of this clause was Ware v. Hylton (3d Dallas, 199). 
It was decided in 1796. his case is familiar to many of you, 
no doubt, as involving old British debts, a case that grew out 
of claims of British creditors against American debtors just 
after the Revolutionary War. This case has been quoted for 
120 years as having first and finally decided the question that 
a treaty is superior to and annuls all laws of a State in con- 
flict with it. It is a case which you will remember Patrick 
Henry argued in the city of Richmond with John Marshall 
for the Virginia debtors. The case was heard before Justices 
Jay and Ireland, and Griffin, the district judge. It was in 
May, 1794, that the case was heard. The old Chief Justice, as 
he left his apartments that morning to go to the hearing of the 
case, was walking with Judge Ireland, and Judge Ireland said 
to him, ‘I am very curious to hear this Governor Henry; he 
is said to be quite a speaker, and I understand he is to appear 
in this case.’ ‘Oh, yes,’ said the Chief Justice, ‘he is a remark- 
able speaker.’ The account which I read in an old magazine 
of this incident said that when Governor Henry had been speak- 
ing about two days and was coming down the home stretch 
with all flags flying and with that wonderful eloquence peculiar 
to him, Judge Ireland was so enthused by it that he grabbed 
the Chief Justice by the arm and said ‘Great God, what an 
orator!’ The case was decided in the lower court in favor 
of the Virginia debtors, and was taken to the Supreme Court. 
Patrick Henry did not follow the case there, but Marshall did, 
It is the only case that Judge Marshall ever argued, by the way, 
in the Supreme Court, and he lost it. The case was heard be- 
fore four judges; Justice Ireland sat in the case, but announced 
that he would take no part in its decision, as be had sat on the 
court below. It required, of course, a majority of the four to 
reverse the decision below; it required three out of the four. 

“Now, what was the case? It was a suit on a bond, an action 
brought by a British creditor against a Virginia debtor. There 
were two pleas to the declaration, one of which we need not 
consider, and the second plea was a plea setting up a Virginia 
law of 1777, which it was claimed confiscated British debts. 
To that law of 1777, when that plea was filed, immediately a 
replication was filed setting up the treaty of peace between the 
United States and Great Britain, in which it was declared that 
no legal impediment should be set up against the collection of 
debts between the two countries, and that the law of Virginia 
of 1777 was a legal impediment. To that replication there was 
a rejoinder by the Virginia debtors, in which they said in effect, 
‘Your old treaty is no good; you promised to do certain things 
and you haven't done them, and as your treaty has been vio- 
lated in some respects it is no good in any.’ That was, the re- 
joinder. To that rejoinder there was a demurrer. Now, 
brethren of the bar, what was the effect of that demurrer? 
Why, virtually that demurrer went not only to the rejoinder 
but to every prior pleading in the case beginning with the decla- - 
ration and stopped where the first error was found. When this 
second plea was reached, what did they say to that? Three of 
the four judges declared that the Virginia act of 1777 was in- 
valid. What was the effect of that? Why, the plea fell, of 
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course; when the plea fell, the replication to the plea fell; 
when the replication went out, the rejoinder went out; and there 
was nothing left except the declaration and a clear road to 
judgment, and the court held in favor of the British creditor 
by eliminating the Virginia law, declaring that it was no law. 
It was not decided that the treaty was in conflict with the law, 
for the court held that there was no law. Yet that case has 
been quoted and cited for 120 years as deciding a conflict be 
tween the law and the treaty, when three of the four judges 
declared there was no law. The ease was decided right, but 
the point I am addressing my attention ts is that it is claimed 
that this case decided a conflict between the law and the treaty, 
when, as a matter of fact, you see there could be no conflict be 
nh the law and the treaty if the court declared there was no 
aw: 

Judge Chase, who was a man of clear legal vision, delivered 
the clearest and ablest opinion in the case. He uses the follow- 
ing language: 

The second point made by counsel for the plaintiff in error was, If 
the Legislature of ia had a right to confiscate British debts, yet 
she di not exercise. t Ege by the. aet of the 20th of October, 
1777"; if this objection is meil founded, the plaintiff in error: must have 
judgment for the money covered by the plea of that law and the pay- 
ment under it, (Three of the four judges — Pere the case found th 
‘objection’ well founded,’ namely, Paterson, son, and Cushing.) 

“Thati was: Judge Chase’s view of the case; but each judge 
delivered. a separate opinion, and his was not the opinion of 
the court. Se misunderstood has this case been, however, that 
six years ago, in the city of Washington, where the National 
pociety of International Law was: meeting and disenssing the 

Treaty power, no less a lawyer than Mr. Root, as president of 
that association, in speaking of Judge Chase's opinion, declared 
it was the opinion of the court. If Judge Chase’s opinion had 
been the opinion of the court the issue would have been decided 
clearly in favor of the treaty: Two deans of law schools in 
the same meeting quoted Judge Chase’s opinion as the opinion 
of the court; so that this case for 120 years has been quoted as 
deciding that the treaty, annulled the State law of Virginia; 
and yet it shows by analysis that it could not have decided that, 
as the majority of the court held either that the State law was 
invalid, or if valid that it did not actually attempt to confiseate 
debts, 

“The next case is that of Chirac v. Chirac (2 Wheat. 259), 
followed by Hauenstein v. Lynham (100 U. S. 483), and then 
by Geofroy v. Riggs (133 U. S. 266). 

„John Baptiste Chirac became a resident of Maryland in 
1793. In 1795 he took the oath of citizenship under the law 
of said: State, and received a conveyance in fee of land from 
the State. In 1798 he became a naturalized citizen under the 
laws of the United States, and died in 1799, leaving heirs in 
France: His land was escheated to the State: In 1809 his 
heirs: brought ejeetment for the land. 

“The treaty between France and the United States of 1800, 
which was im existence when the heirs brought the suit in 
ejectment, contained the following: 


“The citizens and inhabitants of either of the two countries who 
shall be heirs of goods, movable or immovable, shall be able to suc- 
ceed ab intestato without being obliged to obtain letters of natwraliza- 
tion and without having the effect of this provision contested or im- 
peded under any pretext whatever. 


“The law of Maryland referred to contained the following: 


‘If any subject of France, who shall become a citizen of Maryland, 
‘shall die intestate, the natural kindred of such decedent, whether 
living in France or elsewhere, shall receive the property in like man- 
nee 5 it such decedent and his kindred were the citizens of the United 

tates.’ 

“ But to this enacting clause is added a proviso; that whenever any 
subject of France shall by virtue of this act become seized in fee of 
any real estate his or her estate, ‘after the term of 10 years be ex- 
pired’ shall vest in the State, unless the m seized of the same 
shall within that time either: come and settle in and become a citizen 
of this State or enfeoff thereof some citizen of this or some other 
of the United "States of America.” 


“The heirs af Chirac complied with neither of these require- 


ments. The effect of the clause from the treaty of 1800, quoted 
above, Judge Marshall tells us in the following: 

“The. direct object of this stipulation is to give French subjects 
the rights of citizens so far as r pro} and to dispense with 
the necessity of obtaining letters of na zation. It does away with 
the incapacity of alienage and places the defendants in y the 
same situation with respect to lands as if they had become citizens, 
It rendérs the performance of the condition a useless formality. 

“When the Marylend law said that the estate shoald cease 
after 10 years unless the owners became citizens of Mary 
or some other. State of the Union, Judge Marshall says that that 
condition of the law of Maryland was met by the treaty which 
put the Frenchmen ‘in the same situation with respect to land 
as if they had become citizens.’ The treaty did not change 
the law of Maryland, which required a man to be a citizen of 
that State or the United States to hold the land. It simply 
removed the badge of alienage from him that would preyent 


his holding it, and quoad this privilege made him a citizen, 
and the whole question therefore turns on whether the treaty 
power remove the badge of alieunge and not whether it 
can the law of descent of the State. 

“In Ekiu v. United States, 143 U. S. 659, Judge Gray says: 

“It is an accepted maxim of international law that every sovereign 
nation has the power, as inherent in sovereignty and essential to seff- 
preservation, to forbid the: entrance of foreigners within its domain, 
or to admit them only in such cases and upon such conditions as it may 
see fit to prescribe. In the United States this power is vested in the 
National vernment; it belongs to the political department of the 
Government and may be exercised either through treaties made by the 
President and Senate or through statutes enacted by Congress. 

In Bohaund v. Bize, 105 Fed. 485, the court said: 

It is not an open question that the United States has power to 
make: treaties removing the disability of aliens to inherit, and that 
such treaties are a valid exercise of and within the power of the 
Constitution of the United States.” 

“Tn short, the law of Maryland prohibited a Frenchman 
from holding land that he had acquired after 10 years unless 
he became a citizen of that State or some other State; this law 
was valid. but undoubtedly the question of who is a citizen must 
be determined not by the law of Maryland but by the law of the 
United States, and when a treaty removed the badge of alienage, 
as Judge Marshall said, from the Frenchman it did not make 
him a citizen of Maryland, but it prevented Maryland from 
denying to him a right under her laws because he was a for- 
ejgner, because the treaty power that had the right to do so 
declared that quoad that property in Maryland the Frenchman 
was not a foreigner, but, as Judge Marshall said, he was placed 
‘in precisely the same situation with respect to land as if he 
had become a citizen.’ 

“The condition of the law of Maryland, that he who acquired 
real estate within the bounds of the State was to be a citizen, 
was not annulled by the treaty, but who was to be considered 
a citizen was the question which under the Constitution was 
left with the Government of the United States. In other words, 
Maryland could say that none but a citizen could hold her 
lands, but the Federal Government alone could say who was to 
be regarded as a citizen. 

“The case of Geofroy v. Riggs (133 U. S. 270) is to the same 
effect. In this case two Frenchmen, nephews of a citizen of the 
United States, resident in Washington, sought to inherit from 
their uncle under the laws of descent of the District, which 
under the act of Congress of February, 1801, made the laws of 
Maryland in force at that time the laws of the District. The 
common law prevailed there. Under this aliens could not in- 
herit; but in 1780 the State of Maryland passed an act modify- 
ing the common law as to subjects of France who settled in 
Maryland and who had given allegiance to the State, and 
allowed the heirs of such Frenchmen who died intestate to 
inherit the estate, whether they were subjects of France or of 
the United States. This, however, did not reach the case at 
bar, for here the intestate was a citizen of the United States 
and not a citizen of France, as provided for under the law of 
1780. 

“Tn 1791 an act was passed by Maryland that any foreigners, 
not Frenchmen alone, might hold lands in that State as if they 
were citizens, and that they might be inherited by their foreign 
heirs as if they were citizens of the State, but this law did not 
cover the case at bar, for, as was said, the decedent here was a 
citizen of the United States. So that as to this case the com- 
mon law was applicable, that an alien could not inherit land; 
and by the convention of 1853 between France and the United 
States the following provision was incorporated: 


“In all the States of the Union, whose existing laws permit it, so 
long and to the same extent as the said laws shall remain in force, 
Frenchmen shall enjoy the right. of ‘possessing personal and real 22 
erry. by the same title and in the same manner as the citizens the 
U ted States. They shall be free tô dispose of it as they may please, 
either gratuitously or for value fastan y by donation, testament, or 
otherwise, just as those citizens themselves; and in no case shall they 
be subjected to taxes on transfer, inheritance, or any others different 
from those paid by the latter, or to taxes which shall not be equally 


imposed. 

“As to the States of the Union, by whose existing laws aliens are 
not permitted to hold real estate, the President engages to recommend 
to m the passage of such laws as may be necessary for the purpose 
of conferring this right. 

“In like manner, but with the reservation of the ulterior right of 
establishing reciprocity in regard to 88 and inheritance, the 
Government of France accords to the citizens of the United States the 
same rights within its territory in ct to real and ‘sonal property 
and to inheritance as are enjoyed there by its own ci Vs 


“ Judge Field, in construing this provision of the treaty, de- 
clares that its meaning is that there shall be reciprocity in re- 
spect to the acquisition and inheritance of property in one coun- 
try by the citizens of the other—that is, in all political com- 
munities in the United States where legislation permits aliens 
to hold real estate the disability of Frenchmen from alienage 
from disposing and inheriting property, real and personal, dy 
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removed and the same right of disposition and inheritance of 
property in France is accorded to citizens of the United States 
as are there enjoyed by its own citizens.’ 

“When the treaty says in that section that Frenchmen shall 
enjoy the rights of possessing real property in the same manner 
as the citizens of the United States, and that they shall be free 
to dispose of it as they may please, ‘by donation, testament, or 
otherwise, just as though citizens themselves,’ there can be no 
doubt, as Judge Field says, that the alienage of the heirs was 
removed, which the treaty had the right to do. 

“The court in Chirac v. Chirac, and in this case, do not un- 
dertake to say that the treaty annuls the laws of inheritance 
of the States, for in both cases the foreign heirs took their in- 
heritance under the laws of descent of Maryland, nor did the 
court in either case declare that the treaty power could make 
a Frenchman a citizen of the United States, for this, under the 
Constitution, would naturally be left to Congress to naturalize 
the foreigner. But in both cases the court does hold in effect 
that while the treaty can not make the Frenchman an American 
citizen, it can declare his status when he comes to America, 
and while the treaty power may not clothe him with positive 
rights, it may change his status in such a way as to permit his 
enjoyment of rights which would have been denied him but for 
such change. And when the law of the State says that no alien 
shall inherit, that law is valid, but its validity can not prevent 
the Government of the United States, to whom is committed all 
power over aliens, from declaring who is an alien, 

“ Judge Field says: 

“As commercial intercourse increases between different countries the 
residence of citizens of the country within the territory of the other 
naturally follows, and the removal of their disability from alienage to 
hold, transfer, and inherit property in such cases tends to promote 
amicable relations. Such removal has been within the pecera century 
the frequent subject of treaty arrangement. (P. 266-67.) 
> “Tt is seen, therefore, that under the treaty power there ex- 
ists the right to remove the badge of alienage and to clothe the 
foreigner with the right of sonship to his inheritance before 
he touches American soil. And though ‘aliens from the Com- 
monwealth of Israel, and strangers from the covenants of prom- 
ise’ (I Ephesians ii, 12), the Government of the United States 
through this treaty power may in its wisdom remove the fet- 
ters upon alienage and declare that those who are the subjects 
of its favor may enter the country free from the hindrance of 
alienage. The magic words, ‘I pronounce you man and wife,’ 
are not more potent when uttered at the altar in changing the 
status of a blushing bride and clothing her with marital rights 
unknown to her before their utterance than are the provisions 
of a treaty changing the former status of the alien and clothing 
him with privileges unknown to him before adoption. 

“The marriage ceremony does not change the law of inherit- 
ance in the State where the ceremony is performed—that alone 
ean be done by the legislative power—but.it places some in the 
line of inheritance under the State law who were outside of its 
provisions by changing the status of such persons. Had the 
bridegroom suddenly died 10 minutes before the ceremony, the 
prospective bride, under the law of the domicile, would have 
been deprived of the inheritance which would go to her had the 
death of the bridegroom occurred 10 minutes after the cere- 
mony, instead of 10 minutes before, as supposed. The law of 
the State is the same, the persons are the same, but the status 
of such persons has been changed. 

“This case is always quoted as deciding fhat a treaty can 
annul the laws of inheritance and descent of a State. Judge 
Field delivered the opinion of the court. If the case so de- 
cides, then Judge Field had changed his opinion on that subject, 
for he said, in Fox v. United States (94 U. S. 320, 24 L. ed. 192), 
speaking for the court: 

“The power of the State to regulate the tenure of real property 
within her limits, and the modes of its acquisition and transfer, and 
the rules of its descent, and the extent to which testamentary disposi- 
it may be exercised by its owners, is undoubted. It is an 

rinciple of law, everywhere recognized, arising from the 
necessity of the case, that the disposition of immovable property, 
whether by deed, descent, or any other mode, is exclusively subject to 
the government within whose jurisdiction the property is situated. 

“Tf the above is law, then, of course, neither a treaty nor any 
other power can change the laws of inheritance of a State. 
Did Judge Field in Geofroy v. Riggs intend to overrule his 
opinion in Fox v. United States? And that, too, without refer- 
ring to the case? For there is no reference to Fox v. United 
States in Geofroy v. Riggs. How, then, can both opinions stand 
as valid and correct? Only by adopting the suggestion above 
given, that when Judge Field, in his dictum, declared the treaty 
suspended for the while the law of the State, he meant it was 
suspended by the removal of the badge of alienage from the 
Frenchman. He did not declare the law was null and void, 
but only suspended. If the treaty was in conflict with the law 


and superior to it, why did it not annul the law? It is quite 
improbable that Judge Field in Geofroy v. Riggs could have 
intended to uproot the principles laid down in Fox v. United 
States without a word giving his reasons for the change and 
without even referring to the case. Judge Field was too bold 
and too great a judge to have pursued such a course. 

“The examination of the facts in this case shows quite cow- 
clusively that in point of fact there was no conflict between a 
treaty and a law, and that that question was not necessary to 
the decision of the case, and in the latter part of his opinion 
Judge Field strongly intimates this in his discussion of the 
statute of 1887. 

“An American citizen died intestate seized of real estate in 
the District of Columbia. He had heirs who were French- 
men. Article 7 of the treaty between France and the United 
States of 1853 provided: 

“In all the States of the Union whose existing laws permit it, so 
long and to the same extent as the said laws shall remain in force, 
Frenchmen shall enjoy the right of possessing personal and real prop- 
erty by the same title and in the same manner as the citizens of the 
United States. 

Now, what law referred to in this case contravenes the 

language of this treaty? Congress in 1801 adopted the laws 
of Maryland which were in force on the 27th day of February, 
1801, in that State, and the law of Maryland as to the inherit- 
ance by aliens was the common law, modified by two stat- 
utes, one of 1870 and one of 1791, but these statutes did not 
change the common law as to the right of aliens to inherit 
from citizens of the United States; but the Congress of the 
United States on the 3d of March, 1887, with complete legis- 
lative jurisdiction over the District of Columbia, where the 
property in question was situated, passed an act declaring 
that it— 
“shall be unlawful for any citizen or persons not citizens of the United 
States, or who have not lawfully declared their intention to become 
such citizens * * * to hereafter acquire, hold, or own real estate 
so hereafter acquired, or any interests therein, in any of the Terri- 
tories of the United States or in the District of Columbia, except such 
as may be acquired by inheritance or in good faith in the natural 
course of justice in the collection of debts heretofore created, etc. 

“Under the language of the seventh article of the treaty of 
1853 the court holds that the District of Columbia is to be 
considered as a State of the Union, so far as the provisions of 
the treaty are concerned, and, therefore, that if the laws of the 
District permit the Frenchman to enjoy the right of possessing 
personal and real property that they shall hold it by the same 
title as citizens of the United States, and further on under 
the treaty they are permitted to dispose of it by testament or 
otherwise. The law of March 3, 1887, covering the District of 
Columbia, allows a Frenchnran to take property by inheritance; 
and if so, so far from conflicting with the treaty it conforms 
to the treaty. When the law of 1887 was passed, Riggs, the 
ancestor from whom conrplainants claimed the inheritance, was 
still living, and did not die until January 19, 1888, so that 
the common law of Maryland, which would have prevented 
the French heirs from inheriting, had been supplanted by the 
law of Congress granting such right of inheritance, and there 
was no conflict, therefore, between the treaty and the law, and 
therefore Judge Field’s opinion as to the suspension of the stat- 
ute law of Maryland by the treaty of 1880 was dictum, 

“The case of Hauenstein v. Lynham (100 U. S.), I think, is 
improperly cited as a case involving a conflict between the law 
of the State and the treaty. The case came up from Richmond, 
Va., and the learned judge of the Supreme Court of Virginia 
who decided it, as well as Justice Swayne, who delivered the 
opinion of the court in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
both admitted that it turned on a mere question of construction. 
That such was the case is plainly seen from a recital of the law 
of Virginia and of the treaty with which it was supposed to 
collide. 

“The treaty between the United States and Switzerland of 
November, 1855, contained the following provision: 


“But in case real estate situated within the territories of one of the 
contractin 8 should fall to a citizen of the other party, who, on 
account of his being an alien, could not be permitted to hold such prop- 
erty in the State or in the canton in which it may be situated, there 
shall be accorded to the said heir or other successor such term as the 
laws we the State or canton will permit to sell such property; he shall 
be at 8 at all times to withdraw and export the proceeds thereof 
without difficulty, and without paying to the Government any other 
charges than those which, in a similar case, would be paid by an in- 
habitant of the country in which the real estate may be situat 


“The law of Virginia did not permit an alien to inherit lands, 
except under conditions which had no relation to the case. The 
law of Virginia (6th sec., ch. 115, p. 557), Code of Virginia, 1860, 
is as follows: 

“When by any aan now in force between the United States and 
any foreign country a citizen or subject of such country is allowed to 
sell real property in this State such citizen or subject may sell and 
convey the same and receive the proceeds thereof within the time pre- 
scribed by such treaty. 


t 
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„Hauenstein was an alien. The law of Virginia did not per- 
mit him to hold real estate. The provision of the treaty above 
quoted provided for such a case and the law of Virginia above 
quoted likewise recognized such cases. The treaty declared 
in such cases such time should be given for the sale as the law 
of the State might prescribe; with equal politeness the law of 
the State said that in such cases such time should be given as 
the treaty might prescribe. Neither the treaty nor the law pre- 
scribed any limitations of time, The Virginia court held that 
no time was allowed to sell the land and it escheated. The 
Supreme Court of the United States held that as no time was 
mentioned, a reasonable time was presumed to have been 


meant. 


“There was no conflict here between the Virginia law and 


the treaty, but it was a mere question of construction. 


“Two cases involving the right of inheritance by foreigners 


were decided by Justice Storey, Orr v. Hodgson (4 Wheat. 453), 


and Fairfax, devisee, v. Hunter (7 Cranch, 603). In both of 
these cases the treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain of 1794 was involved. That treaty provided that Brit- 
ish subjects in this country in reference to land might ‘ grant, 
sell, or devise the same to whom they pleased, in like manner 
as if they were natives, and that neither they nor their heirs 
or assigns should, so far as respects the said lands and the 
legal remedies thereto, be considered as aliens, In both of 
these cases Judge Storey took the position that the treaty re- 
moved the badge of alienage and did not decide that the treaty 
annulled the local Jaw of the State. Indeed, Judge Storey has 
emphasized his position on this subject in his great work on 
the Constitution, volume 1, 359, where he says: 

“Independent of all other considerations, the fact that the States 
oSsess a concurrent aie of taxation and an exclusive power to regu- 
ate the descents, devise, and distribution of estates (a power the most 
formidable to despotism, and the most indispensable in its right exercise 
to republicanism) will forever give them an influence which will be as 
commanding as, with reference to the safety of the Union, they could 
deliberately desire. 

“Tf the States possessed the exclusive power to regulate 
descents, ete., as Judge Storey says, and which he says is most 
indispensable in its right exercise to republicanism, it would 
require very clear language in any opinion by this learned 
judge to show that he has falsified his opinion thus expressed 
in favor of the treaty power of.the United States. 

“Mr. Charles Henry Butler, in his admirable book on the 
treaty power, says that it can regulate ‘the descent or posses- 
sion of property within the otherwise exclusive jurisdiction of 
the States.’ The cases that we have referred to in no wise 
claim the power of the treaty to change the laws of descent of 
the States. These remain in force, and the foreign heirs who 
secured their inheritances in these cases made claim for them 
under the laws of descent of the States and secured them under 
such laws, If a treaty between the United States and France 
provided that the citizens of ereh country could inherit property 
in that of the other under the law of descent of their own 
country, and such treaty were held yalid, then, indeed, would 
the treaty annul the Jaw of descent of the States. (See also 
Gonzales v. Williams, 192 U. S. 1.) On this branch of the sub- 
ject, therefore, we conclude that no case has arisen in the 
Supreme Court where the court has decided that the treaty had 
annulled the law of the State. There are undoubtedly ex- 
pressions by the judges which are mere dicta, declaring that 
the treaty is the supreme law of the land and therefore superior 
to the law of the State, but the cases I have cited produce no 
such conflict and no such decision. 

“On the other hand, we think the eourt has practically de- 
cided that a treaty can not overrule and annul the police law 
of a State enacted in the interest of the health or safety of the 
people of the State. The case of Compagnie Francaise v. The 
Board of Health (186 U. S. 380) is á case of great interest. 

“The Britannia, a French vessel, with 400 Italian immigrants 
on board, entered the mouth of the Mississippi River en route 
to New Orleans and was stopped by the quarantine officer of 
the State and denied entrance to the port of New Orleans. The 
ground for his action was based upon the action of the board 
of health of the State, as set forth in the following resolution: 

“That hereafter, In the case of any town, city, or parish of Louisiana 


being declared in quarantine, no y or bodies of people nts, 
soldiers, or others, shall be allowed to enter said town, ci ox parish 
so long as said quarantine shall exist, and that the lent of the 


board shall enforce this resolution. 

“Yellow fever was in New Orleans. It was quarantined. 
Acting under this resolution the board of health instructed the 
quarantine officer as follows: 

“Referring to the detention of the steamship Britannia at the Mis- 
serib ‘River quarantine station with 408 Italian imm nts on board 
I have to inform you that under the l endags of the new State board 
of health law, section 8, of which I inclose a marked copy, this board 
has adopted a resolution forbidding the landing of any body of people 
in any town, city, or parish in quarantine, 


“The Britannia relied upon her rights under a treaty be- 
tween the United States and France to justify her entrance 
into the forbidden port. That treaty provided for her treatment 
on the footing of the most favored nation, and an appeal was 
had to the treaty between the United States and Greece with 
the following provision in it: A 

“Itis a th 
ae 8 vessels arriving directly from the United States of 


t within the dominion of His Majesty the King of 
Greece, or from the Kingdom of Greece at a pont of the United States 
of America, and provided with a hill of health granted by an officer 
having competent power to that effect at the port whence such v 
shall have sailed, setting forth that no malignant or contagious dis- 
eases prevailed in that port, shall be subjected to no other quarantine 
than such as may be necessar; tor the viait of the health officer o 
the port where such vessel shall have arrived, after which said vesse 
shall be allowed immediately to enter and unload their cargoes; pro- 
vided always that there shall be on board no person who during the 
voyage shall have been attacked with any malignant or contagious 
disease; that such vessel shall not during the passage have com- 
municated with any vessel liable itself to undergo quarantine; and 
that the country whence they came shall not at pe’ time be so far 
infected or suspected that before their arrival an ordinance had beon 
issued in sree oat of which all vessels coming from that country 
should be considered as suspected and consequently subjected to 
quarantine. 

“ Under the provision of this article, the papers of the Britan- 
nia were found to be correct. She was provided with a bill of 
health from the competent officer of thesport from which she 
had sailed. It was also shown that none on board had during 
the voyage been sick with any contagious disease; that she had 
had no communication with any vessel during the voyage liable 
to undergo quarantine, and that the country from which she 
had sailed had not been infected with malignant disease since 
the departure from that country. 

“ Justice White delivered the opinion of the court and said: 

“ Conceding, arguendo, this latter proposition, and therefore assuming 
that all the treaties relied on are applicable, we think it clearly re- 
sults from their context that they were not intended to and aid. not 
deprive the Government of the ited States of those powers neces< 
sarily Sp, in it and essential te the health and 9 of its people. 
We say the United States, because if the treaties relied on have the 
effect claimed for them that effect would be equally as operative and 
conclusive against a quarantine established by the Government of the 
United States as it would be against a State quarantine operatin, upon 
and affecting koreign commerce by virtue of the inaction o on- 


“Nothing in the text of the treaty, we think, gives even color to the 
suggestion that it was intended to deal with the exercise by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of Its power to legislate for the safety 
and health of its people or to render the exertion of such power onge: 
tory by exempting the vessels of the Kingdom of Greece, when coming 
to the United States, from the operation of such laws, In other words, 
the treaty was e subject to the enactment of such health laws as 
the local conditions might evoke, not paramount to them. 

“ Justice White in his opinion states Clearly that the treaty 
did not attempt to annul the police power of the State in the 
health laws of Louisiana, and his reason for it is quite con- 
vincing, because ‘the treaty was made subject to the enact- 
ment of such health laws as the local conditions might evoke, 
not paramount to them.’ When he says that the treaty was 
made subject to the enactment of health laws, and so construes 
the treaty as having been thus made, clearly there is no con- 
flict between the treaty and the law, but for the reason, as he 
says, that the treaty was made subject to the law. The conflict 
between a treaty and a law may be evaded always on these 
terms, that the one is subject to the other, but if the quarantine 
law was sustained, as it was, it was because the treaty must 
have been made subject to its provisions, 

“The case of Rocca v. Thompson (228 U. S. 318), decided in 
1912, is of interest. The case came up from California and pre- 
sented a conflict between the law of California providing for a 
public administrator and a treaty between Italy and the United 
States. Under this treaty Italy enjoyed the most favored 
nation clause in reference to rights, prerogatives, and privileges 
of consular officers, and when on the death of an Italian sub- 
ject of California the public administrator sought to take charge 
of the estate the Italian consul invoked a clause of a treaty 
between the United States and the Argentine Republic which 
he relied upon under the most favored nation clause, which 
was as follows: 


“Tf any citizen of either of the two contracting parties shall dle 
without will or testament in any of the territories of the other, the 
consul general or consul of the nation to which the deceased belo: 
or the representative of such consul general or consul in his absen 
shall have the right to intervene in the possession, administration, a: 

idation of the estate of the deceased conformably with the 
ws of the country, for the benefit of the creditors and legal heirs, 

“ This clause of the treaty and the law of California in estab- 
lishing a public administrator would seem to create a direct 
conflict. If the consul had the right to intervene ‘in the posses- 
sion, administration, and judicial liquidation of the estate of 
the deceased conformably with the laws of the country, for 
the benefit of the creditors and legal heirs,’ it would seem that 
such right would certainly exclude the right of the public ad- 
ministrator. The court sustained the right of the public admin- - 
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istrutor, but did so by holding that the California law did not 
conflict with the language of the treaty. s 

“Judge Day’s opinion in the case seems to me to have been 
a masterpiece of critical dissection of the treaty that it might 
not collide with the law of the State. The decision of the 
court sustained the State law, but it would seem that the words 
quoted above from the treaty are complete in giving the right 
to the consul above the public administrator. Certainly this 
is true that if it had been settled by the court from the day 
of Ware v. Hylton up to the time of the decision of this case, 
that a law of a State was annulled by a treaty which con- 
flicted with it, the case could never have been decided as it was. 
(Following this decision two strong State courts have decided 
the same question in the same way. In re D'Adams, 212 
N. Y. 214, 106 N. E. 81; Pegano v. Cerri, 112 N. E. 1037.) 

“Another case of interest on this question is that of Patsone v. 
The State of Pennsylvania (232 U. S. 245), decided in 1913. 
In this case the State of Pennsylvania, nominally for the pro- 
tection of game, passed a law making it ‘unlawful for any un- 
naturalized foreign-born resident to kill any wild bird or ani- 
mal except in defense of person or property, and to that end 
makes it unlawful for any such foreign-born person to own or 
be possessed of a shotgun or rifle, with a penalty of $25.’ In 
an indictment against an Italian for owning a shotgun, he 
plead the treaty between the United States and Italy of 1871. 
which provided that in reference to the person and property of 
Italians they ‘shall enjoy in this respect the same rights and 
privileges as are or shall be granted to the natives, on their 
ene este themselves to the conditions imposed upon the 
natives.’ 

“ Justice Holmes, in delivering the opinion of the court, said: 

There remains then only article 3 (of the treaty). With re; 
to that it was pointed out below that the equality of rights that it 
assures is equality only in respect of protection and security f 
sons and property. The prohibition of a particular kind of destruc 
tion and of acquiring pro pa in instruments intended for that pur- 
yee established no inequa either respect. It is to be remembered 

t the subject of this whole discussion is wild game, which the 
State may preserve for its own citizens if it please. - 

“The State law was upheld. There was no question that the 
law of Pennsylvania discriminated against the Italians for 
the citizens of Pennsylvania were not denied the right to own 
shotguns, though they might kill game with them also, and 
the treaty distinctly declared that the Italians should have 
the same rights and privileges as the natives, It is true Judge 
Holmes seeks to justify the judgment of the court on the 
ground that the object of the law was to preserve wild game, 
‘which the State may preserve for its own citizens if it 
pleases.” If the State might do this for its own citizens, then 
no treaty can invade that right, and if no treaty can invade 
that right the treaty must be made subject to that right. 

“The case of Heim v. McCall (239 U. S. 175) is the last case 
on the subject. The law of New York provided, ‘In the con- 
struction of public works by the State or a municipality, or 
by persons contracting with the State or municipality, only 
citizens of the United States shall be employed.’ The treaty 
between the United States and Italy, 1871, provided: 

“That the subjects of the King of Italy residing in the United States 
shall have and enjoy the same rights and priv: with respect to 
8 and property as are secured to the citizens of the United 

tates residing in the United States. 

“The court decided that the law of New York was valid and 
that the State of New York on its public works was not obliged 
to employ Italians who applied under the treaty. Justice 
McKenna rendered the decision of the court. Commenting upon 
the case of Patsone v. Pennsylvania (232 U. S. 145), Justice 
McKenna says, ‘Adopting the declaration of the court below 
it was said “that the equality of rights that the treaty assures 
is equality only in respect of protection and security for persons 
and property.’ And the ruling was given point by a citation of 
the power of the State over its wild game which might be 
preserved for its own citizens. In other words, the ruling was 
given point by the special power of the State over the subject 
matter, a power which exists in the case at bar, as we have 
seen,’ Now, if the State has the power over the subject matter, 
then clearly rights claimed under a treaty against such power 
of the State are void, and if void they are void because the 
State power which collides with the treaty power is superior 
to it. 

“The cases which I have referred to are divided into two 
distinct classes, the first beginning with Ware v. Hylton 
and ending with Geofroy v. Riggs. The advocates of the un- 
limited treaty-making power uniformly claim that these cases 
have forever settled the question that a treaty annuls the laws 
of a State which are in conflict with it. I have sought to 
show you that In Ware v. Hylton this question was not de- 
cided, because the court had eliminated the question by de- 


ciding that the law of the State of Virginia was invalid and 
void, and of course therefore there could be no conflict be- 
tween the treaty and the law, as the law was void. In 
Geofroy v. Riggs, Judge Field’s expressions in his opinion of 
the supremacy of a treaty over a law of a State in conflict 
with it were clearly dicta, because the law of Congress of 
1887, which controlled real estate in the District of Columbia, 
repealed the law of Maryland, and was not in conflict with 
the treaty but in entire accordance with the treaty (see Ward 
v. Race Horse, 163 U. S. 514), while his opinion was based 
largely on the effect of the laws of Maryland, which had been 
adopted by Congress in 1801 as the laws of the District of Co- 
lumbia applying to realty, but which had been changed by the 
act of Congress of 1887, passed a year before Riggs died. 
Congress had a right to pass such an act, and that act spe- 
cifically gave the right to aliens to acquire property by in- 
heritance. If so, the laws of Maryland adopted by Congress 
for the District of Columbia in 1801, which denied the right of 
inheritance. to aliens, were repealed by the act of 1887, which 
in direct language gave the right of inheritance to them. Judge 
Field refers to the act of 1887 in the latter part of his opinion. 
How can it be said that this case decided a conflict between a 
treaty and the State law of Maryland when Congress by the 
act of 1887 supplanted the law of Maryland and enacted its 
own law giving aliens the right of inheritance in the District 
of Columbia? 

“If my conclusions about these cases be not correct, this 
anomaly is presented that the Supreme Court from Ware v. 
Hylton to Geofroy v. Riggs has decided uniformly that a 
treaty annulled State laws in conflict with it and yet has re- 
cently decided the cases of Compagnie Francaise v. The Board 
of Health, Rocca v. Thompson, Patsone v. Pennsylvania, and 
Heim v. McCall, sustaining the laws of States which con- 
flicted with existing treaties between the United States and 
foreign countries. To adopt such a conclusion is to hold that 
the Supreme Court has reversed its position on this question. 
This I do not believe, but more rationally these later de- 
cisions serve to interpret the earlier ones, making the action of 
the court throughout its history consistent and uniform.” 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 80 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton], and I think the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. PApGETT] will also yield him 10 minutes. 

Mr. PADGETT. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio 10 
minutes additional. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BURTON] 
is recognized for 40 minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I am unable to agree with my learned and eloquent friend 
[Mr. Tucker] in his assertion of the limitations on the treaty- 
making power. I recognize that he has written a very able 
work on this subject, and that he has behind him three genera- 
tions of the notable names of Tucker and Randolph, all of 
whom have maintained the same view which he holds. 

I do not believe the first section of this bill is necessary. It 
assumes to grant to the President power for the scrapping of 
ships of the Navy, which he already possesses under the treaty. 
It may do no harm to include this section in the bill. The sec- 
ond and third sections are altogether desirable, but I believe 
the first to be superfluous. What is the history of the position 
in which we now are, and what has led up to it? 

After the World War there was a yearning for the inaugura- 
tion of an era of peace and cooperation among the nations. 
The Conference on Limitation of Armament, convened at the 
call of President Harding last November, was in response to a 
universal wish and in compliance with the practically unani- 
mous approval of the Congress of the United States. 

The central idea of the call was that the most promising 
and effective beginning and at the same time the most practical 
results could be accomplished by a limitation of naval arma- ` 
ments, in the enlargement of which at least three great powers 
were manifesting the liveliest competition. 

The results of the conference have merited and received the 
acclaim of the whole world. 

It was anticipated by some, maybe a majority, that in the 
meeting of the nations there would be an unprecedented display 
of diplomatic amenities; that the representatives of the various 
nations, including orators of world-wide distinction, would 
utter resonant declarations of good will. They would proclaim 
an undying desire for the avoidance of future bloodshed, pass 
resolutions breathing a spirit of amity, appoint committees to 
deliberate upon the welfare of the nations, decide to report at a 
future time, maybe at a different place, and then each go 
home to pursue old policies of national selfishness and repul- 
sion. But all these anticipations were dispelled—it may be 
said rudely dispelled—by the speech of Secretary Hughes, The 
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keynote of his address was the statement that the time had 
come, not for general resolutions or mutual advice but for 


action, He also said, Preparation for offensive naval war- 
fare will stop now,” and laid down a definite, clean-cut pro- 
gram which contemplated the cessation of naval construction, 
the scrapping of hundreds of thousands of warship tonnage, 
and the abandonment of ships upon which hundreds of mil- 
lions had been expended. 

Now, all will agree that the provisions of that treaty and of 
the other treaties, including that regulating submarines, and 
the treaty providing for the integrity of China and for giving 
to that great country an opportunity in the world should receive 
the support of this whole people. 

It will be profitable to briefly recapitulate what was accom- 
plished in the limitation of armament and the regulation of 
naval warfare. 

By treaty No. 1, signed at Washington February 6, 1922, the 
contracting nations expressed themselves as desiring to con- 
tribute tó the maintenance of a general peace and to reduce 
the burdens of competition in armament, and resolved, with a 
view to accomplishing these purposes, to conclude a treaty to 
limit their respective naval armaments. By chapter 1, article 3, 
they agreed to abandon their respective capital-ship building 
programs, The total capital-ship replacement tonnage must 
not be in excess of 525,000 tons for the United States and 
British Empire, respectively, and 175,000 tons for Italy and 
France, respectively, and 315,000 tons for Japan. No capital 
ship exceeding 35,000 tons shall be acquired by, or constructed 
by, for, or within the jurisdiction of any of the contracting 
powers. No capital ship of any of the contracting powers shall 
carry a gun with a caliber in excess of 16 inches, 

Vessels of war other than a capital ship must not be con- 
structed or acquired of a tonnage exceeding 10,000 tons nor 
carry a gun of a caliber in excess of 8 inches. The total naval 
tonnage to be scrapped by the United States is 845,000 tons; the 
amount expended on ships to be abandoned is $332,000,000. No 
preparations shall be made upon merchant ships in time of 
peace for the installation of warlike armaments for the pur- 
pose of converting such ships into vessels of war, other than 
the necessary stiffening of decks for the mounting of guns 
not exceeding 6 inches. Ships under construction within the 
jurisdiction of any power for another power shall not be used 
in case such country becomes engaged in war. Part 2 of chapter 
2 of the treaty gives rules for scrapping vessels of war, laying 
down as a general principle that the vessel to be scrapped must 
be placed in such a condition that it can not be put to com- 
batant use in any one of the following ways: Permanent sink- 
ing of the vessel; breaking the vessel up by removing machin- 
ery, boilers, and so forth; converting the vessel to target use 
exclusively, for which purpose not more than one capital ship 
may be retained. It is provided that the so-called first stage of 
scrapping shall be immediately undertaken. There are defini- 
tions of capital ships and aircraft carriers. The treaty shall re- 
main in force until December 31, 1936. 

On the same day another treaty was concluded containing a 
declaration of the principles of international law for the pro- 
tection of neutral and noncombatants at sea in the time of war. 
It is provided that a merchant vessel must not be attacked un- 
less it refuse to submit to visit and search after warning, or to 
proceed as directed after seizure. A merchant vessel must not 
be destroyed unless the crew and passengers have been first 
placed in safety. Belligerent submarines are not under any 
circumstances exempt from the rules above stated. All other 
civitized powers are invited to express their assent to this state- 
ment of established law, and it is declared that in case any per- 
son in the service of any power who shall violate any of these 
rules shall be deemed to have violated the laws of war and shall 
be liable to trial and punishment as if for an act of piracy. The 
treaty, so comprehensive in its nature, assents to the prohibition 
in war of the use of asphyxiating, poisonous, or other gases, 
and all analogous liquids, materials, or devices. 

This treaty, eclipsing The Hague confreences of 1899 and 1907, 
may be confidently termed the greatest step ever taken by any 
agreement among nations for humane conditions in warfare and 
for staying the inhuman development of means for destruction. 

No one can deny that this treaty with other treaties concluded 
at the conference is far and away the most potent achievement 
for peace accomplished since the war. 

THE TREATY-MAKING POWER—ITS SCOPE AND IMPORTANCE. 

Events of the time, closer international relations, the late con- 
ference, all emphasize the importance of the treaty-making 
power. How shall it be exercised and what are its limits? It 
is claimed the late treaty is not valid without action by the 
House, such as by the passage of this bill, Is this correct? 


, In the material which I will present to the House—and I am 
not intending to take a specially partisan stand—I must ac- 
knowledge my obligations to the gentleman from Virginia, Mr, 
Tucker, to the excellent works of Charles H. Butler and Mr, 
Crandall, and to the two speeches delivered in the Senate by 
Senator KELLOGG and Senator WALSH, both of whom maintain 
the strongest ground for the validity of treaties when negotiated 
by the President and ratified by two-thirds of the Senators 
present. In this connection I desire to revise and extend my 
remarks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to revise and extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The following are the provisions of the Constitution which 
have the most obvious bearing upon this question: 

Article II, section 2, clause 2: He 

The President— 


shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur. 

Article VI, clause 2: This Constitution and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof; and all treaties mad 
or which shall be made, under the authority of the United States, shal 
be the supreme law of the land; and the 8 in every State shall 
be bound gins A anything In the constitution or laws of any State to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

Article I, section 8, clause 18: Congress shall have power to make all 
laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying Into execution 
the foregoing powers, and all ether powers vested by this Constitution 
12 F of the United States or in any department or officer 

ereof, 


Those which give powers to Congress which, it has been 
alleged, are limitations on the treaty-making power are: 


Article I, section 7, clause 1: All bills for raising revenue shall origi- 
nate in the House of Representatives; but the Senate may propose or 
concur with amendments as on other bills. 

Article I, section 8, clause 1: The Congress shall have power to lay 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts and 
| ag ag for the common defense and general welfare of the United 

tates, but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout 
the United States. 

Clause 3: To regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the 
several States and with the Indian tribes. 

Clause 4: To establish an uniform dule of naturalization and uniform 
laws on the subject of bankruptcies 8 the United States, 

lause 11: To declare war, grant letters ef marque and reprisal, 
and make rules concerning captures on land and water. 

Clause 12: To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of 
money to that use shall be for a longer term than two years, 

Clause 13: To provide and maintain a Navy. 

Clause 14: To make rules for the government and regulation of the 
land and naval forces. 

Article I, section 9, clause 7: No money shall be drawn from the 
Treasury but in consequence of appropriations made by law, and a 
regular statement and account of the receipts and expenditures of all 
public moneys shall be published from time to time. 

Article LV, section 3, clause 2: The Congress shall have power to dis- 
pose of and make all needful rules and regulations respecting the ter- 
ritory or other property belonging to the United States. 

Other provisions of the Constitution which bave a bearing on the 
subject are: 

Article I, section 10, clause 1: No State shall enter into any treaty. 
alliance, or confederation; grant letters of marque and reprisal. 

rticle I, section 10, clause 3: No State shall without the consent of 
Congress lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships of war in time 
of pean enter into an agreement or compact with another State or 
with a foreign power, or engage in war unless actually invaded or in 
such imminent danger as will not admit of delay. 


THREE DISTINCT THEORIES ON THE BINDING FORCE OF TREATIBS, 


In determining the respective powers of the President, act- 
ing with the concurrence of the Senate, on the one hand, and 
of the Congress, or the House of Representatives, on the other, 
three distinct theories have been advanced: First, this treaty- 
making power is final and binding on every subject for nego- 
tiation with a.foreign power. The concurrence of the House 
of Representatives is obligatory, and in its essential nature 
only formal or perfunctory. In the language of Justice Daniel 
in a Supreme Court opinion opposing this view, it would be a 
power single, universal, engrossing, absolute. Second, that it 
is the right of the House of Representatives to nullify a treaty 
which contains provisions which in any way infringe upon 
the powers of the House or may require its separate action, as 
in making appropriations or fixing duties upon imports, and 
that this right of confirmation or rejection is a salutary check 
upon the Executive and the Senate which may be exercised at 
will, Third, that while the right of the House to disapprove 
or nullify exists, there is, nevertheless, a necessary comity 
between the respective departments of the Government, a bind- 
ing moral obligation, and it would be in violation of the estab- 
lished division of powers to withhold action; also that the 
observance of good faith in dealing with other countries re- 
quires that stipulations contained in any treaty ratified in the 
manner prescribed by the Constitution be made effectual by 
action of the House. 
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The first view was strenuously maintained by President 
Washington in a letter transmitted to the House of Representa- 
tives March 30, 1796, in response to a request for the papers 
relating to the Jay treaty. In this letter he expressed himself 
as follows: 

Having been a member of the general convention and knowing the 

ciples on which the Constitution was formed, I have ever enter- 
ined but one opinion on this subject; and from the first establish- 
ment of the Government to this moment my conduct has exe: ed 
that opinion—that the gewor of making treaties is exclusively vested 
in the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur; and that every 
treaty so made and promulgated thenceforward became the law of the 
land. It is thus that the Sig ag oe power has been understood 
by foreign nations, and in all the treat made with them we have 
declared and they have believed that, when ratified by the President, 
with the advice and consent of the Sena they — 
In this construction of the Constitution every House of Representatives 
has heretofore acquiesced, and until the present time not a doubt or 
suspicion has appeared, to my knowledge, that this construction was 
not the true one. Nay, they have more than acqui for till now, 
without controverting the obligation of such treaties, they have made 
all the requisite provisions for carrying them into effect. 

The same contention was supported by Alexander Hamilton 
in a series of letters and at other times. Mr. Hamilton as- 
serted that the making of treaties was an essential fact incident 
to the existence of a nation; that its proper prerogatives could 
not be exercised unless complete authority was given to some 
agency of the Government to negotiate agreements with other 
countries and included all proper subjects of compacts with 
foreign nations. He argued with great force that the con- 
tention of those who objected to the right of the President to 
make treaties with the concurrence of the Senate leads to an 
absurdity. Such a principle would interfere with the making 
of treaties of commerce, treaties of alliance, and treaties of 
peace, and that on a minute analysis there were hardly any 
treaties which would not in some way clash with these objec- 
tions, and thus the power to make treaties granted in such com- 
prehensive and indefinite terms and guarded with so much 
precaution would become essentially nugatory, He said: 

But the construction which is advanced would cause the legislative 
power to destroy the power of a treaties. Moreover, if the 
power of the executive nt be in 
he several kinds of treaties which have been 
— gana in the Government tọ make them, for there is not a 


dent, with 

The same view was maintained by many leading men of that 

time. Mr. Elisworth, who was later appointed Chief Justice 
and was a member of the Constitutional Convention, said: 


The grant of the treaty-making power is lu these words: The 
President, with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall make 
treaties.” The power goes to all kinds of treaties, use no. excep- 


tioh is expressed, and also because no treaty-making power is else- 
where granted to others, and it is not to be supposed that the Con- 
stitution has omitted to vest sufficient power to make all kinds of 
treaties which haye been usually made or which the existence or inter- 
ests of the Nation may require, 


Mr. Oliver Wolcott, Secretary of the Treasury in President 
Washington’s administration, under date of March 26, 1796, 
wrote: 


The obligations arising from publie faith when pledged by the repre- 
sentative organ of our Nation in all forelgn concerns, agreeably to the 
mode prescribed by the Constitution, are justly and properly declared 
to be laws. The legislative power bound not to contravene them; 
on the contrary, it is bound to regard and give them effect. 


Chancellor Kent sustained this theory. He wrote (vol. 1 
of his Commentaries, early edition, p. 165): 


If a treaty requires the payment of money or any other al act 
which can not be done without legislation, the treaty is stilt Finanz 
on the Nation, and it is the duty of the Nation to pass the necessary 
laws. If that ay is not performed, the result is a breach of the 
treaty by the Nation, just as much as if the breach had been an 
afirmative act by any other department of the Government. Each 
nation is responsible for the right working of the internal system by 
which it distributes its sovereign func and as foreign nations 
dealing with it can not be permitted to int re with or control these, 
so they are not to be affected or concluded by them to their own injury. 

Mr. Caleb Cushing, Attorney General, in interpreting a treaty 
with Great Britain, said on February 16, 1854: 

The conventions being a contract between the two nations, duly en- 
tered into and ratified by the President of the United States, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, it thereby is a law of the 
United States without any further action by the Government of the 
United States. No act o Conu is necessary to create or perfect 
the vinculum juris. The stipulations of the convention operate as a 
law to the courts of justice, State and Federal; they are of a char- 

ate of themselves as constitutionally obligatory, without 
any legislation by Con Such is the effect of the 
Constitution of the United States. treaty, it is true, though it be as 
such a portion of the supreme law of the land, may the 
enactment of a statute to regulate the details of a 72 or of a 
right embraced in its stipulations; but such necessity, if it exists, does 


not affect the jon of the legal force of the treaty per se. 1. A 
treaty constitutionally concluded and ratified abrogates whatever law 
of any one of the States may be inconsistent therewith. N 

So recently as the time when the payment of $20,000,000 to 
Spain under the treaty of 1898 was under consideration in the 
House of Representatives, on February 14, 1899, Mr. Joseph W. 
Bailey, a very thO®ugh student of the Constitution, afterwards 
Senator, said: 


Chairman, I would like to submit this proposition to the gentle 
m Kentucky. The C Phe Se te and the P 


the tation, ob tes itself to a given amoun 
money. That obligation is complete. The Godtitation itself says t 
the mate and the President can make the treaty, and when made 
it e supreme law of the lan ery nation in the world has 


the making of treaties. 

Mr. Carmack, of Tennessee, afterwards Senator; Mr, Henry, 
of Texas; and Mr, Clayton, now a Federal judge, though all 
opposed the treaty, supported the same view. 

It was plainly not the intention of the framers of the Con- 
stitution to require legisfative approval to insure the validity 
of treaties. On August 23, 1787, Mr. Gouverneur Morris moved 
in the Constitutional Convention to add to the section defining 
the treaty-making power the words— > 
but no treaty shall be binding on the United States which is not 
ratified by law. 

In the vote on this proposed amendment Pennsylvania alone 
voted in the affirmative with North Carolina divided, New York 
and New Hampshire not voting. On September 7, James Wil- 
son, of Pennsylvania, having stated that treaties were to be 
the “laws of the land,” moved to insert, after the words “ by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate,” the words 
“and the House of Representatives,’ maintaining that “as 
treaties have the operation of laws they ought to have the 
sanction of laws also.” This motion received only the sup- 
port of his own State of Pennsylvania. A proposition that no 
rights acquired by the treaty of peace should be ceded with- 
out the consent of the legislature was not pressed to a vote. 
Also, when a proposed draft of what is now clause 15 of sec- 
tion 8, article 1, was reported so as to read: “To execute the 
laws of the Union, enforce treaties, suppress insurrections, and 
repel invasions,” the words “enforce treaties” were stricken 
out on the suggestion that they were superfluous, since treaties 
were to be laws. 

Mr. Crandall, in his review of the discussions in the con- 
vention, concludes: 

From these debates it appears that the House was excluded from 
participation in the making of treaties the framers of the Consti- 
tution, with the . that treaties were to have the force of 
laws. ( „ P. 48.) 

One argument in favor of limiting consideration of treaties 
to the President and Senate frequently expressed in the con- 
vention was the necessity for secrecy and dispatch, In the 
later debates on the ratification of the Constitution in State 
conventions and among the people it was taken for granted that 
the negotiation and ratification of treaties was vested ex- 
elusively in the President and the Senate, and this fact was 
one of the principal objections to ratification. 

The second, or opposing, theory is to the effect that the Consti- 
tution, laws passed in pursuance thereof, and treaties are all 
upon an equal footing and each must be taken into actount in 
determining the validity of a treaty. These three fundamental 
features relating to governmental action constitute, as it has 
been termed, a trinity. Attention is called to the fact that a 
statute may nullify a treaty and a treaty may nullify a statute, 
the one last ratified or enacted becoming binding. Under this 
theory, in order that a treaty may become operative, it must 
have the support of Congress if any action is contemplated 
upon which the legislative branch has power to act, such as the 
raising of revenue or the making of appropriations, control of 
the territory or property of the United States, regulations re- 
lating to commerce, provisions pertaining to the Army and 
Navy—in fact, upon any subject on which Congress has au- 
thority to legislate. This means practically the House of Rep- 
resentatives, as the approval of the Senate may be taken for 
granted if two-thirds of the Members present have already ad- 
vised ratification. Foreign nations, it is alleged, must be held 
to understand the limitations upon the treaty-making power as 
interpreted under the Constitution, and while the failure to 
comply may create international complications—indeed, may 
even lead to war—the agreement is not binding upon the people 
of the United States until the necessary action has been taken 
by Congress. There is also the argument that certain forms of 
legislative action, as in the case of the levying of duties, must 
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originate in the House of Representatives. Mr. Jefferson was 
a supporter of this view. Perhaps the best statement of his 
opinions may be found in a letter to James Monroe of March 
21, 1796, in which he says: 

We conceive the constitutional doctrine to be that though the Presi- 
dent and Senate have the general power of mak treaties, yet when- 
ever they include in a treaty matters confided the Constitution to 
the three branches of legislature, an act of legislation will be requisite 
to confirm these articles, and that the House of Representatives, as one 
branch of the Legislature, are perfectly free to pass the act or to refuse 
it, governing themselves by their own judgment whether it is for the 
good of their constituents to let the treaty go into effect or not. On the 

recedent now to be set will depend the future construction of our 
onstitution and whether the powers of legislation shall be transferred 
from the President, Senate, and House of Representatives to the Presi- 
Gene and Senate, and Piarningo or any other Indian, Algerine, or other 
ef. 

This differs somewhat from an earlier expression of his re- 
corded in the Anas under date of April 9, 1792, which was as 
follows: 

The President has wished to redeem our captives at Algiers and to 
make peace with them on paying an annual ute. The Senate were 
willing to approve this, but unwilling to have the lower House applied 
to previously to furnish money; they wisked the President to take the 
money from the Treasury, or open a loan for it. * lle asked 
me if the treaty stipulating a sum and ratified by him, with the ad- 
vice of the Senate, would not be good under e Constitution and 
obligatory on the Representatives to furnish the money? I answered 
it certainly would, and that it would be the duty of the Representa- 
tives to raise the money; but that they might decline to do what was 
their duty, and I thought it might be incautious to commit himself by 
a ratification with a foreign nation, where he might be left in the 
lurch in the execution; it was possible, too, to conceive a treaty which 
it would not be their duty to provide for. 


He was violently opposed to the Jay treaty and used the 
strongest expressions against the treaty-making power while 
it was under consideration. 

In a letter to Madison, of March 17, 1796, he writes: 

The objects on which the President and Senate may exclusively act 
by treaty are much reduced, but the field in which they may act, with 
the sanction of the Legislature, is large enough, and I see no harm in 
rendering their sanction necessary and not much harm in annihilating 
the whole treaty-making power except as to making peace. 

In a message to the Congress in 1803, stating that a treaty 
had been concluded with France for the cession of Louisiana, 
Mr. Jefferson conceded that action by the House and Senate 
was necessary for the fulfillment of the treaty in this language: 

You will observe that some important conditions can not be carried 


into execution but with the aid of the Legislature and that time presses 
a decision on them without delay. x 


Another expression by Mr. Jefferson was on the occasion of 
a treaty with an Indian tribe for the acquisition of lands for 
which a consideration was to be paid. He said: 


As the stipulations in this treaty also involve matters within the 
competence of both Houses only, it will be laid before Congress as soon 
as the Senate shall have advised its ratification. 


Mr. Calhoun while a Member of the House of Representatives 
concurred in the same view. In a debate in January, 1816, he 
said: 

To talk of the right of this House to sanction treaties and at the 
same time to assert that it is under a moral obligation not to withhold 
that sanction is a solecism. No sound mind that understands the 
terms can possibly assent to it. I would caution the House, while it is 
extending its powers to cases which I believe do not belong to it, to 
take care lest it lose its substantial and undoubted power. I would 
put it on its guard against the dangerous doctrine that it can in any 
case become a mere registering body.. + e treaty-making 

ower has many and powerful limits, and it will be found, when I come 
o discuss what those limits are, that it can not destroy the Constitu- 
tion, or our personal liberty, or involve us, without the assent of this 
House, in war or grant away our money. 

But as Secretary of State in 1844, when a commercial treaty 
had been negotiated with the German States in 1843 and the 
Senate committee reported adversely on the ground of “ want 
of constitutional competency" to make it, Mr. Calhoun thus 
commented on this action: 

If this be a true view of the treaty-making power it may be truly said 
that its exercise has been one continual series of habitual and uninter- 
rupted infringements of the Constitution. From the beginning, and 
throughout the whole existence of the Federal Government, it has been 
exercised constantly on commerce, navigation, and other delegated 
powers, 

In treating of necessary appropriations he said: 

It—the power—is expressly delegated to Congress, and yet scarcely 
a treaty has been made of any importance which does not stipulate for 
the payment of money. 

Mr. Clay, in a discussion on a treaty relating to a boundary 
between Louisiana and Mexico, in 1820, expressed himself very 
vigorously against the binding power of treaties without the 
concurrence of the House. He said: 

The Constitution of the United States has not defined the precise 
limits of that power, because from the nature of it they could not be 
presented. It appears to me, however, that no safe ican states- 
man will assign to It a boundless scope. Ik the concurrence 
of this House be not necessary In the cases asserted, if there be no re- 
striction upon the power I am considering, it may draw to itself and 
absorb the whole of the power of the Government. To contract alli- 


ances, to stipulate for raising troops to be employed in a common war 
about to be waged, to nt subsidies, even to intreduce foreign troops 
within the bosom of the 8 are not infrequent instances of the 
exercise of this power; and if in all such cases the honor and faith 
of the Nation are committed by the exclusive act of the President and 
Senate, the melancholy duty alone might be left to Congress of re- 
cording the ruin of the Republic, 

Mr. Blaine, on the occasion of a claim by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment for indemnity under treaty provisions for Chinese 
killed within the jurisdiction of one of the States, said in a 
letter to the Chinese minister: 

Your observations to the effect that treaties form a part of the 
supreme law ef the land equally with the Constitution of the United 
States is evidently based on a misconception of the true nature of the 
Constitution. * * * Such is the language of the Constitution, but 
it must be observed that the treaty no less than the statute law must 
be made in conformity with the vasuman and were a provision in 
either treaty or a law found to contravene the principles of the Con- 
stitution, such provision must give way to the superior force of the 
Constitution, which is the organic law of the Republic, binding alike 
on the Government and the Nation. 


Judge Cooley, in his work on Principles of Constitutional 
Law, said: 

The Constitution imposes no restriction upen this power, but it is 
1 to the implied restriction that nothing can be done under it 
W. 


changes the Constitution of the country, or robs a department of 
the Government er any of the States of its constitutional authority, 

Perhaps the most extreme statement asserting the limitations 
on the treaty-making power of the President and the Senate is 
contained in an article by a German publicist, Prof. Ernest 
Meier, of the University of Halle, as follows: 

Congress has under the Constitution the right to lay taxea and im- 
posts, as well as to regulate foreign trade, but the President and Sen- 
ate, if the treaty-making power be regarded as absolute, would be able 
to evade this limitation by adopting treaties which would compel Con- 
om to destroy its whole tariff system. According to the Constitution, 

‘congress has the right to determine questions of naturalization, of 
patents, and of copyright. Yet, according to the view here contested, 
the President and Senate by a treaty could on these important ques- 
tions utterly destroy the legislative capacity of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Constitution gives Congress the control of the Army. 
Participation in this control would be snatched from the House of 
Representatives by a treaty with a foreign power by which the United 
States would bind itself to keep in the fleld an Army of a particular 
size. The Constitution gives Congress the right of declaring war; 
this right weuld be illusory if the President and Senate could by a 
treaty launch the country into a foreign war. The power of borrowing 
Money on the credit of the United States resides in Congress; this 

wer would cease to exist if the President and Senate could by treaty 
ind the country to the borrowing of 1 funds. By the Constitu- 
tion “no money shall be drawn from the reasury but in consequence 
of appropriations made by law”; but this limitation would cease to 
exist if by a treaty the United States could be bound to pay money to a 
foreign power. Congress would cease to be the law-making 
power as is prescribed by the Constitution; the law-making power 
would be the President and the Senate. Such a condition would become 
the more dangerous from the fact that treaties so adopted being on this 
particular hypothesis superior to * would continue in force 
until 1 by other treaties. ot only, therefore, would a Con- 
pa consisting of two Houses be made to giye way te an oligarchy of 

resident and Senate, but the decrees of this oligarchy when once made 
could only be changed by concurrence of President and of senatorial 
majority of two-thirds. 3 

Professor von Holst, in his work entitled “Constitutional 
Law of the United States,” says: 

As to the extent of the treaty making wer the Constitution says 
nothing, but it evidently can not be unlimited. The power exists onl 
under the Constitution, and every treaty stipulation inconsistent wit 
a provision of the Constitution is therefore inadmissible and accord- 
ing to constitutional law ipso facto null and void. 

According to the third theory, while it is conceded that the 
House of Representatives can refuse to render operative the 
provisions of a treaty, it is nevertheless maintained that there 
is a moral obligation to do so. The treaty is in the interna- 
tional forum a binding agreement, and every consideration of 
good faith requires its fulfillment. On this subject at the time 
of the conference between the President and the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the Senate on August 19, 1919, President 
Wilson contended that Article 10 of the Versailles treaty con- 
stituted a very grave and solemn moral obligation. He said : 

It is a moral, not a legal, obligation. 

When asked by Senator Knox if in case of external aggres- 
sion against some power which could not be repelled except by 
force of arms we would be under any legal obligation to par- 
ticipate, he answered: 

no sir; but we would be under an absolutely compelling moral obli- 
gation. 

Senator—now President—Harding asked him as to the scope 
of the obligations proposed to be incurred, and President Wilson 
replied : 

There is a national good conscience in such a matter. * * * 3 


a moral obligation is of course superior to a legal obligation, an 
I may say 80, has a greater binding force. 2 


And during the presidential campaign of 1920 President 
Harding said, in speaking of the right to refuse to perform a 
treaty. obligation : 

Technically, of course 
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Congress 
could do sọ, Morally, with equal certainty, it could not do so, nor 
would it ever do so, The American people would never permit a re- 

udiation of a debt of honor. No Congress would ever dare make this 

Nation appear as a welcher, as it would appear and would be in such 
an event before the eyes of the world. 

Judge Cooley, when asserting that the House of Representa- 
tives may in its discretion at any time refuse to give assent to 
legislation necessary to give a treaty effect, adds: 

This would be an extreme measure, but it is conceivable that a 
ease might arise. in which a resort to it would be justified. 

The facts which militate against the unqualified admission 
‘of the first theory are perfectly plain. There are three depart- 
ments in the Federal Government. There are two legislative 
bodies. In the performance of the conditions of a treaty action 
by the House in numerous cases is essential. That action may 
be withheld. The different legislative bodies or the depart- 
ments of the Government may clash, but the question arises 
whether the omission or refusal of the House to act differs 
from failure to act by an official or by Congress in other activi- 
ties of the Government. The President after the ratification 
of a treaty might decide not to carry it out. It is conceivable 
he might omit to enforce a law passed by Congress. 

President Jackson is said to have remarked of a decision of 
the Supreme Court: 

Join Marshall has made a 3 now let him enforce it. 


Congress might refuse to make appropriations for the estab- 
lished salaries of Federal officials, or might decline to take 
action in pursuance of the laws of the iand. Committees of the 
House such as those on naval or military affairs might recom- 
mend substantive legislation which afterwards would become 
law, and the Committee on Appropriations might postpone or 
refuse the insertion of the necessary amounts in appropriation 
bills. The whole theory of the machinery of government con- 
templates the possibility of failure in cooperation, or in the 
performance of duties by different organs of the Government. 
That, however, does not render laws or treaties less obligatory, 
and it must be reiterated that there are no obligations of a 
higher type than those which pertain to our relations with other 
countries. 

Acceptance of the second theory is equally out of the question 
as contrary to the intention of the framers of the Constitution 
and as creating a situation which would hopelessly embarrass 
us in our foreign relations. Stated briefly, there is, in the en- 
forcement of treaties, a possible conflict between international 
and municipal law. Which shall prevail? Opinions expressed 
upon this subject have not been free from confusion. But if 
we expect to maintain good faith in our dealings with other 
nations and to secure the fulfillment of promises made by them, 
every consideration of national interest as well as of national 
honor demands strict compliance with agreements or treaties 
made in conformity with the provisions of the Constitution. 

The question of the function of the House of Representatives 
in pussing upon treaties has been repeatedly under discussion. 
The first instance was on the occasion of the Jay treaty. This 
treaty was held to require action by Congress and on March 
24, 1796, a resolution was carried by a vote of 62 to 87 request- 
ing President Washington to lay before the House copies of the 
instructions to the minister who had negotiated the treaty with 
Great Britain, together with the correspondence and other docu- 
ments relating thereto. President Washington on the 30th of 
March, 1796, in the message from which quotation has already 
been made, declined and a heated debate ensued. Two resolu- 
tions were yoted upon, one to the effect that the treaty was 
highly objectionable and another that it was objectionable, 
The vote on both of these was a tie, 48 to 48 and 49 to 49, re- 
spectively, the deciding vote being cast against the resolutions 
by the Speaker. A resolution to carry the treaty into effect was 
passed by a vote of 51 to 48. 

In 1803, when Mr. Jefferson transmitted his message asking 
for an appropriation for the purchase of Louisiana, a similar 
resolution asking for papers was adopted. There was a differ- 
ence in party alignment in the support and opposition to this 
resolution. It was rejected. Similar discussion occurred upon 
the commercial treaty of 1815 with Great Britain. Among 
other provisions, this treaty abolished discriminating duties. 
It was contended that no commercial regulation could be made 
by treaty without the concurrence of Congress, 

After the purchase of Alaska in 1867, which required a 
payment of $7,200,000 in gold, there was opposition to making 
the appropriation on two grounds; first, that the Territory was 
worthless and it was a waste of money, and, second, that the 
treaty for the acquisition should not have been enacted with- 
out the action of the House. This led to a conference report, 
the Hause asserting its rights in the premises, and the Senate 


finally made the concession that under some circumstances 
treaty stipulations can not be carried into full force and effect 
until the House shall take action. 

Again, in 1887 the question was before the House of Repre- 
sentatives upon the question of an extension by a later treaty 
of the reciprocity treaty of 1875 with the Hawaiian Islands, 
which provided for the free importation of rice, unrefined sugar, 
and other products. The first treaty was not to take effect 
until a law to carry it into operation should be passed by Con- 
gress. The second omitted this provision. A very able report 
was prepared on this subject by Mr. J. Randolph Tucker, which 
is printed as Report No. 4177, Forty-ninth Congress, second 
session. This is monumental in scholarship and strength of rea- 
soning, and sets forth as clearly as any document the arguments 
favoring the necessary concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives in treaties whenever modification of duties, appropria- 
tions, or supplemental legislation are required. 

The appropriation of $20,000,000 for the purchase of the 
Philippines in the treaty with Spain, which was ratified by the 
Senate on February 6, 1899, was adopted, and but slight oppo- 
sition arose. Another treaty of recent date, under which the 
amount promised was appropriated without substantial oppo- 
sition in the House, was that of November 18, 1903, with 
Panama. This treaty contained an agreement that $10,000,000 
should be paid for the necessary rights acquired for the build- 
ing of the canal and for further payments of $250,000 per 
annum beginning nine years later. These later payments have 
been appropriated without question. A substantial argument 
for the binding force of treaties is found in this provision for 
deferred installments of $250,000 per year. How could Con- 
gress have appropriated for these installments in advance? 
On the other hand, such a provision was an essential part of 
the treaty. Very recently the treaty with Colombia, involving 
the appropriation of $20,000,000, was regarded as conclusive, 
and no objection was made in the House to an appropriation of 
$5,000,000 for the first payment required. 

It has been said that every President from John Adams down 
to date, in treaties requiring appropriations, has asked Con- 
gress for action, but the question may well be raised whether 
messages asking for appropriations have been in the nature of a 
request or of an injunction to perform a duty. 

President Johnson, in notifying Congress of the treaty for the 
purchase of Alaska, said, in a message of July 6, 1867: 

The attention of Congress is invited to the subject of an appropria- 
tion for this payment. 

And President Grant, in a message on the 8th of March, 1870, 
transmitted a communication from the Secretary of the Interior 
relative to what he termed the obligation of Congress to make 
the necessary appropriations to carry out the Indian treaties 
made by what is known as the Peace Commission of 1867. Mr. 
Crandall in his work on treaties, page 179, enumerates some 
80 treaties carrying appropriations, all of which have been 
approved by the House. He adds that in no case has the neces- 
sary amount been refused, and that since 1868 little question 
has been raised. In fact, there has never been a failure to pass 
the necessary legislation. 

It will be seen from these facts that in recent years the 
authority of the President and the Senate in the making of 
treaties has aroused little question. 

Another class of treaties should be named in which a condi- 
tion has been inserted in the treaty itself to the effect that 
duties should not be changed without the concurrence of Con- 
gress. There is a considerable number of these. They create 
a condition, and notice is given to foreign countries that the 
agreement is not binding until Congress acts. In this regard 
there has been a marked difference between treaties relating 
to duties and those which require appropriations, In almost 
every treaty, beginning in 1854, with the treaty with Great 
Britain for reciprocity with Canada, followed by that with 
Hawaii in 1875, and then by the treaty with Cuba in 1902, in 
all of which there were regulations as to duties, the provision 
is inserted that the treaty must be approved by Congress or by 
the appropriate authorities. Section 3 of the tariff act of 1897 
authorized the President to enter into reciprocal commercial 
conventions with other countries. The proposed reciprocity 
treaty with Canada in 1911, which failed because of the non- 
concurrence of Canada, was submitted to the Congress for 
approval. 

SOME JUDICIAL DECISIONS WOULD SEEM TO LIMIT THE BINDING FORCE OF 
TREATIES. 

As regards action by the Supreme Court, it must be under- 
stood that the judiciary have to do merely with interpretations 
in accordance with the action of the legislative and executive de- 
partments of the United States. With the question of observance 
of good faith they have nothing todo. This fact was most clearly 
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stated in what is called the Cherokee Tobacco case (11 Wall., 
pp. 616, 620, and 621), to the effect that an act of Congress may 
supersede a prior treaty and a treaty may supersede a prior 
act of Congress. This was a very strong case. A treaty with 
the Cherokee Nation exempted the produce of the farmers from 
taxation. Afterwards an internal-revenue tax was levied on 
tobacco, and it was held not only that the law imposing the 


: tax applied to the Cherokee Nation but that it annulled the 


previous treaty. The treaty was made in 1866 and the act 
levying the tax was passed in 1868. 

As a result of its distinctive position the Supreme Court 
has repeatedly stated that treaties must be in accordance with 
the Constitution, and while as regards private rights of indi- 
viduals under treaties it has frequently asserted that their con- 
struction is the peculiar province of the judiciary, the court 
has limited its decisions upon political questions. The general 
scope of the treaty-making power from the standpoint of the 
judiciary is nowhere better stated than by Chief Justice Mar- 


Shall in the case of Foster v. Neilson (2 Peters, 233, 814): 


| stitution declares a treaty to be 


A treaty is in its nature a contract between two nations, not a legis- 


lative act. It does not generally effect, of itself, the object to be 
accompli especially so far as its operation is infraterritorial, 
but is carried into execution by the sovereign power of the respective 


parties to the instrument. 
In the United States a different principle is established. Our Con- 


law of the land. It is, conse- 


é Tena to be regarded in courts of justice as equivalent to an act of 


legislature whenever it operates of itself without the aid of any 


legislative ision. But when the terms of the sti tion import a 
contract, w. either of the parties engages to perform a rticular 
act, the treaty addresses itself to the political, not the judicial, depart- 
ment; and the legislature must execute the contract before it can 


me 2 rule for the court. 

It has been asserted by the Supreme Court, as in United 
States v. Arredondo (6 Peters, 691), that a treaty is in its 
nature a contract between two nations and the legislature must 
execute the contract before it can become a rule for the court. 

That treaties are subject to such acts as Congress may pass 
for the enforcement, modification, or repeal is maintained in 
Edye v. Robertson (112 U. S. 580), in which last case Justice 
Miller says: 

The Constitution gives it— 

A treaty— 
no superiority over an act of Congress * nor is there any- 
thing in its essential character, or in the branches of the Government 
by which the treaty is made, which gives it this superior sanctity. <A 
treaty is made by the President and te. Statutes are made by the 
President, the Senate, and the House of Representatives. 

On this subject Justice Field says in One hundred and 
thirty-third United States, 266, 267— 

The treaty power, as expressed in the Constitution, is in terms un- 
limited except by those restraints which are found in that instrument 
against the action of the Government or of its departments, and those 
arising from the nature of the Government itself and that of the States, 
It would not be contended that it extends so far as to authorize what 
the Constitution forbids, or a change in the character of the Govern- 
ment or in that of one of the States, or a cession of any portion of the 
territory of the latter without its consent. But with these exceptions, 
it is not perceived that there is any limit to the questions which can 
be adjusted tonching any matter which is properly the subject of 
negotiations with a foreign country. 

One of the latest discussions in which the question of the 
duties of Congress to take steps for the enforcement of a treaty 
is in the case of De Lima v. Bidwell (182 U. S. 1). By the 
treaty of Paris Porto Rico was ceded to the United States. 
After the treaty had been duly ratified goods were imported 
into the United States which if brought from a foreign country 
would be subject to a duty. It was maintained by the Govern- 
ment that until legislation was enacted for the administration 
of the island and a recognition of its position as a Territory 
of the United States, duties must be imposed as in the case 
of all importations from a foreign country. This case was 
elaborately discussed, and by a majority the court decided that 
Porto Rico became domestic territory on the ratification of the 
treaty and no further action by Congress was necessary to 
make it such. / 

In the majority opinion, on page 198, Justice Brown said: 

We express no opinion as to whether Congress is bound to appro- 
priate the money to pay for it. This has n much discussed b, 
writers upon constitutional law, but it is mot necessary to consider it 
in this case, as Congress made prompt appropriation of the money 
stipulated in the treaty. 

He refuted the contention that ceded territory might be 
treated in every particular except for tariff purposes as domes- 
tic territory, and that until Congress enacts otherwise it would 
remain a foreign country. Yet the Supreme Court has sus- 
tained treaties contravening State laws, for illustration, re- 
Jieving aliens from disabilities under State laws pertaining to 
Jand ownership; also in annulling discriminatory taxes upon 
foreigners. Laws of States and municipal ordinances under 
State authority discriminating against foreign immigrants pro- 
tected by treaties have been declared void. The same is true 


of the enforcement of treaties superseding or contrary to Fed- 
eral laws. 

There is a collateral question, which assumes especial im- 
portance, of the right of the Federal Government to assume 
Jurisdiction for the protection of aliens under treaty rights. 
On this subject President Harrison, in his message of December 
9, 1891, said: 

1 would, a pongo ee fo aap = 
ses again: rei 
States cognizable F À 

Presidents McKinley and Roosevelt sustained this contention 
in messages; also President Taft, in both his inaugural address 
and his annual message of December, 1910. He also expresses 
himself to the same effect in an address to the members of the 
American Society of International Law, in April, 1910, saying: 

I can not suppose that the Federal Constitution was drawn by men 


who proposed to put in the hands of one set of authorities the power 
to promise and then withhold from them the means of fulfilling them. 


In a report to the Lake Mohonk Conference of May 26, 1911, 
Senator Root with Messrs. Baldwin and Kirchwey say: 

After careful deliberation we have come unanimously to the conclu- 
sion that the power to make 1 Net its treaty obligations is now vested 
in the Government under the Constitution. 

Extended references on this subject are contained in chapter 
17 of Mr. Crandall’s book on Treaties. 

It is said that there are two classes of treaties, executed and 
executory. The fact is practically all treaties are executory. 
They do not pertain to something that has been done, They 
pertain to something that is to be done. ‘They constitute a 
contract which is to be carried into effect, and are quite as bind- 
ing as any agreements, so we can not, in judging of the treaty- 
making power, give any especial weight to this distinction. 
When the treaty is negotiated by the President and has the 
advice and consent of two-thirds of the Senate, either it is 
complete or not complete. There is no time when, like Ma- 
homet’s coffin, it is suspended in the air. There must be a 
time when those with whom we are dealing know whether 
minds have met. How desirable that is, because if another 
nation knows that the treaty must be mulled over by at least 
two legislative bodies, that country by its representatives will 
not make the concessions to which it would otherwise agree. 
There will be certain reservations made to meet reservations. 

I can not agree to the argument just advanced that a treaty 
should be submitted to the House of Representatives, What 
would the House do with it? When would it be submitted? 
When the parties first meet for negotiations, should the Presi- 
dent transmit the subject under consideration and ask for in- 
structions, although this House has no power to make treaties? 
Should he transmit it when the first draft is completed? 
Should he send it here before or after it is approved by the 
Senate? There is no possible warrant for such a course. What 
good would it do? What could happen except that it would 
create confusion and interfere not merely with the orderly 
course of proceedings but with securing a favorable result, I 
recognize very clearly that it is a bit ungracious for a Member 
of the House to in any way decry its powers in treaty making. 
In view of our larger relations with other countries I regard it 
as one reason why this House is at a disadvantage, that it does 
not have more to do with foreign relations, and I am always 
loath in any way to say anything which would in the least 
diminish the powers and prerogatives of this House, Mr, 
Fisher Ames, the eloquent orator, expressed himself very aptly 
upon the desire of a legislative body to maintain its preroga- 
tives. He said: 

The self-love of an individual is not warmer in {ts sense or more 
constant in its action than the self-love of an assembly—that jealous 
affection which a body of men is always found to bear toward its own 
prerogatives and powers. I will not condemn this passion. 

Following him, no more shall I. But there is a point where 
our powers have a limit. 

I may add that I can not agree with the argument which 
has been made on this subject by the gentleman from Virginia 
that a treaty can not override a statute of the State in regard 
to the rights of aliens, In addition to the general statements I 
have made, reference may be had to the case of Ware against 
Hylton (3 Dal. p. 199), decided in 1796 and repeatedly referred 
to with approval. Anyone who will read that decision must 
come to a different conclusion from that which the gentleman 
has expressed. That involved the question of a British subject. 

Mr. TUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. I would like to complete some other argu- 
ments. 

Mr. TUCKER. As the gentleman has mentioned that case I 
merely want to say that case did not decide what is so gener- 
ally understood it decided; that the treaty overrode the law of 
the State. It not only did not decide, but it could not have 
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decided it, becanse the court held that there was no law of the 
State; that the law of the State was invalid. 

Mr, BURTON. I can not agree with that statement. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. I will yield. 

Mr. MONDELL, In carrying out a treaty involving an ap- 
propriation it is wholly within the power of the House by 
withholding its approval to prevent the carrying out of the 
treaty. I think the gentleman in discussing that said that he 
considered it the duty of the House under those circumstances 
to make the appropriation to be bound by the treaty. 

Mr. BURTON. The matter of terms employed is immaterial. 
If we make a treaty, it is binding, and our faith is pledged to 
the foreign nations by that treaty, and as to the necessary 
amount it is just as important that provision be made as is any 
action involving good faith between nations. 

Mr. TUCKER. It is just as important, I agree; but are we 
obliged, are we bound, have we no discretion, that is the point? 

Mr. BURTON. Of course, you can conceive of a case where 
a treaty would be made which would violate not merely the 
Constitution but the fundamental rights which belong to popu- 
lar government. In such a case the House might say, We will 
not carry it out. But let me say to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia we never should judge the scope of powers by the possi- 
bilities of their abuse. We never should conjure up possibili- 
ties to destroy the plain law of the land in the obligation of 
treaties. It is not conceivable that the President and two- 
thirds of the Senators present would heedlessly disregard the 
Constitution or be unmindful of the public interest. Let us 
consider the question of cession of territory. 

Suppose that which we regard as improbable might occur and 
we were at a disadvantage in a terrible war, and our opponent 
might demand a portion of the State of Texas. It is as if a 
human being sacrificed a limb to save his life. This Govern- 

ment in an extreme case like that might by treaty give away a 
piece of its property. That, however, is an extreme and prac- 
tically impossible case. Now, I wish to call attention to some 
things which we have done. We have made treaties which haye 
bound us to use the military and naval forces of the United 
States. Let me read a section from the Webster-Ashburton 
treaty of August 9, 1842, in regard to the slave trade: 

The partos mutually stipulate that each shall prepare, equip, and 
maintain in service on the coast of Africa a suflictent or adequate 
squadron, or naval forces of suitable numbers and descriptions, to carry 
in all not less than 80 guns, to enforce separately and respectively 
the laws, rights, and obligations of each of the two countries for the 
suppression of the slave trade. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BURTON, I understood that I had 40 minutes, 80 min- 
utes from the gentleman from New York and 10 minutes from 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 

In 1846 we made a treaty with New Granada guaranteeing 
the neutrality of the Isthmus of Panama, and after the Boxer 
rebellion of 1900 we joined with other powers and agreed to 
maintain a military force at Peking and at Tientsin in China, 
and those forces are there until this day. In 1904 we guaran- 
teed the independence of Panama. At one time our warships 
were sent there to carry out treaty provisions. 

Let us look at the other side of the shield, that in regard to 
treaties of arbitration and for the promotion of peace. In the 
Rush-Bagot agreement of 1817 we agreed that there should be 
maintained a warship of not more than 100 tons on each of the 
lakes, Champlain and Ontario, and two on the “ upper” lakes, 
and no more. Each of these ships, as I recall it, was to carry 
one 18-pounder gun. We did more than that. We agreed to 
scrap, as in this treaty, the rest of our naval armament upon 
those lakes, and President Monroe issued a proclamation in 1817 
say ing that the treaty, or arrangement as he termed it, haying 
been approved by the Senate, was of full force and effect. 

He did not ask the concurrence of the House. We have 
entered into arbitration treaties almost without number, and it 
is the most splendid phase in all of our diplomacy. I need go 
no further than to refer to the so-called Bryan treaties, some 
20 in number. ‘Those treaties provide that when a dispute 
arises between our country and any other which can not be 
settled by the ordinary processes of diplomacy the questions of 
law and fact shall be submitted to a commission of inquiry, and 
no step looking toward war shall be taken until that commission 
reports. Will some Member come in here and say that those 
treaties are invalid because they disable the House of Repre- 
sentatives from sending bristling bayonets into the field? They 
are binding on the country, and they should be binding. Sup- 
pose Mr. Hughes while he was speaking before that great gath- 
ering and was received with so much acclaim had said, “ We are 
moving to stop this made race of naval expansion right now.” 
“The time for action has come,” as he did actually say, “We 
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will scrap certain of our ships; we will abate our naval pro- 
gram. We will take hold of every golden chain to bind us in 
amity and cooperation with those nations between which and us 
there has been friction.” These were inspiring thoughts, but 
suppose he had punctuated his remarks by saying, “All this 
can be done, provided the House of Representatives comes to 
the conclusion it is not an interference with a bill they passed 
in 1916 for an ambitious naval program.” What kind of a posi- 
tion would have been occupied before the nations of the earth if 
such a postscript had been added? And in this day, this day 
when the threat of chaos still hangs over the world, I most 
earnestly desire to impress upon the Members of this House 
the importance of contracting in the easiest and readiest way 
any treaty that looks toward peace with nations. We no longer 
can say, as did a distinguished United States Senator, “ What 
have we to do with abroad?’ 

Our relations extend to the remotest bounds. Whatever hap- 
pens in Petrograd or in Tokyo or in far-off Bagdad is of the 
utmost interest to the United States. Our trade relations, our 
social relations, all those things which make for the betterment 
of humanity, are bound up with the hopes and fears of all the 
peoples of the earth. The most ardent hope is that the move- 
ment for peace may be a mighty procession, ever moving on- 
ward. Gentlemen of the committee, it is not altogether a con- 
stitutional proposition which concerns us, though I think these 
treaties are clearly binding under the Constitution. If we con- 
eede it is within the power of this House to stand in the way 
and stop progress toward peace, we surely will never do it. I 
hope this bill will pass by a unanimous vote. This question 
of treaties is of the utmost consequence to us in our interna- 
tional relations, which are assuming ever-increasing, almost 
supreme, importance among our national policies. We will not 
neglect the home life of the Nation; we will mot neglect the 
welfare of the weak and of the struggling. We will endeavor 
in all our legislation to hold the scales equally and to devise 
such laws as, like gracious drops of dew, shall spread their 
blessings all abroad. 

But there is need of the broadest vision. Our larger outlook 
is beyond the windows which look out upon a narrow landscape. 
It is upon the whole world, and in the making of treaties we 
should define clearly where that power rests. And may the 
time never come when in pursuance of any constitutional 
theory or any policy of obstruction this House shall for one 
moment stand in the way of that great mission which we have 
to perform for peace, for good will, and for an advancing 
civilization. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man front Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL, Will the gentleman from Tennessee IMr. 
Papcerr] yield me five minutes? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; I yield to the gentleman five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wyoming is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr, Chairman, when the doctors disagree 
it may seem presumptuous for a mere layman to suggest an 
opinion. I am not a lawyer, much less a constitutional lawyer, 
and yet I have some rather definite opinions with regard to the 
matters that have been so ably discussed by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Tucker] and the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Burton], and while I have some hesitancy in venturing 
an opinion that may not be in harmony with that of one or the 
other of these gentlemen on a subject like this, I feel it some- 
what incumbent upon me to express my views because of 
the fact that I am responsible—perhaps more responsible than 
any other one individual—for the presence in this bill of the 
first section, which is the basis of this discussion. 

As I understand the attitude of the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Tucker], it is that this treaty at least could not under 
the Constitution be legally executed without action by the 
House of Representatives in approving and accepting its terms. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burron] takes the position, 
as I understand it, that this is absolutely superfluous and un- 
necessary; that without any action by the House of Repre- 
sentatives the President could proceed to put into effect the 
declarations, and decisions, and agreements of the treaty. I am 
not sure that I fully agree with either of these learned and 
distinguished gentlemen. My own thought with regard to the 
matter is, speaking now of the case before us, that the treaty 
would be binding and effective, and the President justified—I 
am not absolutely certain that he would be—in enforcing the 
treaty and putting it into effect by the scrapping of ships, with- 
out action by the House of Representatives. In other words, 
that our failure to act might amount to an acquiescence in the 
treaty provisions. And in that event the President be justified 
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in proceeding to carry the treaty into effect even to the extent 
of scrapping ships and otherwise making effective the terms of 
the treaty. 

I have no manner of doubt, however, that it is wise and 
proper and seemly and in accordance with the theory of our 


Government that in a matter affecting the destruction of prop- 


erty created through appropriations, and involving the fixing 
of the limit and extent of the national defense, that the House 
of Representatives should act affirmatively or otherwise. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Does not the gentleman mean that 
Congress should express its opinion? 

Mr. MONDELL. I am speaking now of the House. This dis- 
cussion is as to the power of the House, the duty of the House, 
the authority of the House, in the premises. 

The rule with regard to the relative force and effect of 
treaties and laws is laid down by the Supreme Court as 
follows: i 

supersede a prior act of Co: and an a 
8 Bao 9 — 5 a prior — is n oa 

In other words, a treaty may be valid notwithstanding the 
fact that it does nullify an act of Congress; likewise an act of 
Congress may nullify a treaty. 

In a case with which we are very familiar in the western 
country, the case of Ward against Racehorse, the court held 
that an act of Congress admitting a State into the Union nulli- 
fied and rendered of no effect the provisions of a treaty. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? i 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. That was on the theory, was it 
not, that when a State came into the Union it came in as a 
State, and that this treaty affected the internal affairs and 
police regulations of that State, and consequently it was in 
conflict with our theory of government? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; the act of Congress brought the opera- 
tion of the treaty to an end, and an act of Congress would 
supersede and set aside this treaty as well as any other treaty. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt my friend 
merely to call attention to the fact that Judge Marshall, in 
Foster against Neilson and the Cherokee tobacco case, affirmed 
exactly what my friend is setting forth now? 

Mr. MONDELL. Now, whether or no it is absolutely essen- 
tial to the execution of the naval treaty that the House and the 
Congress shall act affirmatively, it is certainly proper and 
wise that the Congress should so act. Such action places the 
matter on the broad, firm, and, under our Constitution, the more 
secure foundation of acquiescence and approval by all of the 
coordinate branches of the Government. 

In suggesting the wisdom and propriety of a provision of this 
kind I had in mind two things: First, that the House and its 
Members should have an opportunity to voice their approval 
of the treaty clearly, definitely, and by official action; and, sec- 
ond, that this procedure serves to aid in maintaining the pres- 
tige and authority of the House under our form of Government. 
In my philosophy the theory that the President and the Senate 
may bind the Nation by a treaty contrary to the will of the 
elected Representatives of the people is scarcely tolerable. A 
treaty may become effective by our mere failure to act, but I 
can not agree that the House is under any binding obligation, 
regardless of its yiew of the merits of the matter, to do what 
may be necessary for the Congress to do in making appropria- 
tions or otherwise for the carrying out of a treaty that it does 
not approve. 

I do not say that the House might not be under such an obli- 
gation if, having taken the matter up in the form of modifying 
legislation and having expressed an adverse view of the matter, 
the coordinate branches of the Government, one or both, de- 
chned to agree with the position thus taken. We have never 
met just that situation; I hope we never shall. I do believe, 
however, that in every case where a treaty involves, as it does 
in this case, property of great value and importance, policies 
which the Congress has deliberately entered upon and adopted, 
and far-reaching daestions of national defense, there should be 
a recognition of the voice and opinion of the House. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr, Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield there? 

M. MONDELL. I will. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. If the decision of the Supreme 
Court is the law, and that is that a treaty can repeal a statute, 
why then would not the statute authorizing this Navy which is 
under construction be repealed by the ratification of these trea- 
ties? And why, then, the necessity of action by Congress acting 
as a legislative body? 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, the courts have held that neither a 
treaty nor a law can be repealed by implication. There is noth- 
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ing in the treaty itself which repeals the acts of Congress pro- | 
viding for the construction of these ships, but there are provi- 
sions in the treaty under which the President might be held to | 
be authorized to destroy the ships the Congress ordered built, 
and under which the Congress is bound not to make further pro- 
vision for yessels of a certain character; and that being true, 
whether or no it be absolutely essential, it is certainly seemly, 
and proper and, I think, essential for the maintenance of the 
position of the House that we shall take definite action, 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? i 

Mr. MONDELL. Certainly. 

Mr, BURTON. While repeals by implication are not favored, 
I wish to say to the gentleman that it is laid down by the text- 
8 8 that a treaty may by implication be repealed by a 

e, 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, an implication that is so clear that 
there can be little or no question as to the intent may, of course, 
effect a repeal, but neither a statute nor the treaty may be set 
aside by mere implication. That is the position of the courts, 
as I understand it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman contend that the House 
— 5 serie for scrapping less than is provided by the 

y z 

Mr. MONDELL. The House could express its view to that 
effect, undoubtedly, 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? > 

Mr. MONDELL, Yes, 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Has the executive branch of 
the Government any right to destroy publie property without 
legislative authority from Congress so to do? 

Mr. MONDELL. That is the question. Some of the gentle- 
men are contending that that ċan be done under a treaty, I 
think it might be accomplished under a treaty in the absence 
of any action by the Congress to the contrary. But I am per- 
suaded that in a case like this there should be a definite accept- 
ance and approval by the Congress in order that the House 
may share, as is its right, in the determination of the limita- 
tions that may be placed on the character and extent of the 
national defense. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyom- 
ing has expired. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. If I can have one minute more I will yield, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HICKS. I yield to the gentleman one minute more. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Suppose the House takes afirm- 
ative action and passes this measure, and that it does not re- 
ceive the approval of the Senate or the Executive. Then the 
legislation will fail. What, in that event, will happen to the 
scrapping program? 

Mr. MONDELL. If the Senate did not pass it or the Execu- 
tive did not approve it, then the same power that ratified the 
treaty would have repudiated an approval of it, as there are 
provisions in the bill which clearly require the action of Con- 
gress. I do not understand how the treaty could legally be 
fully executed without the legislation. [Applause.] 

Mr. PADGETT. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Brack]. N 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, on May 4 the bill to extend the 
operation of the War Finance Corporation was taken up in the 
Senate, and during the debate on the bill the statement was 
made that the Federal Reserve Board had sent out an order to 
the Federal reserve banks prohibiting the rediscounting of agri- 
cultural paper which was secured by warehouse and cotton and 
wheat while such products were being held for a higher price. 
During the debate one Senator made a statement substantially 
equivalent to what I have just stated, and another inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a similar statement which had re- 
cently been made by Mr. Harvie Jordan, secretary of the Ameri- 
ean Cotton Association. 

As soon as I read the debate and Mr. Jordan’s printed state- 
ment I knew that if the Federal Reserve Board had issued an 
order of that kind it was a matter of very great concern to the 
agricultural interests of the United States. I knew that if such 
an order had been issued it was in direct violation of the 
Federal reserve act, which provides for the rediscounting of 
agricultural paper secured by proper warehoused products, 
where the paper has a maturity within six months. So I took 
the matter up with the governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
Mr. W. P. G. Harding, and he says that the statement to which 
I have referred is entirely unfounded. Evidently the gentlemen 
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I think Mr. Harding's statement 
should go into the Recor» at this place, and with the permission 
of the House I would like to read it. The statement of Governor 
Harding says: 

I wish to point out that the Federal Reserve Board has never in- 


terpreted the Federal reserve act in the manner suggested in the state- 
ment in quotation. On the contrary, the Federal Reserve Board, in its 


who made it were mistaken. 


ruling and on every appropriate occasion, has taken the position that 
such holding of agricultural products as Is incident to ly market- 
ing is a legitimate and necessary part of the business of agricu 

and that a loan made to a producer or farmer for the purpose o: 
financing such holding is clearly an agricultural loan which is eligible 
for rediscount by Federal reserve banks within six months of maturity. 
Furthermore, the Federal Reserve Board and the Federal reserve banks 
have recognized that in determining to what extent the holding of agri- 
cultural products is incident to o vane! Boyar tows the condition of the 
market for such products or the mar demand must be taken into 
consideration, and that renewal loans made n reason of in- 
ability to dispose of products at a reasonable figure and in orderly man- 
ner during the period of the original loan may also be eligible. In other 
words, in direct contradiction of the published statement of Mr. Jordan, 
the Federal reserve act has been interpreted the board so as to per- 
mit the gradual and orderly marketing of agricultural products as and 
when there is a demand for them, instead of requiring the ers to 
market their products by the so-called “dumping method.” 

Mr, Chairman, there is one feature of the Federal reserve act 
that a great many of our people seem to have overlooked, and 
that is that no paper having a maturity of longer than six 
months apie legally rediscounted by the Federal reserve 
banks; and order to provide for agricultural and live-stock 
paper having a maturity of more than six months and not more 
than three years Congress has found it necessary to set up the 
War Finance Corporation as a temporary measure and which, 
up until this time, has made advances of about $350,000,000 for 
agricultural and live-stock loans in the different sections of the 
country. The proposition that confronts Congress now—and I 
regard it as one of very great importance—is that if we are to 
provide adequate and permanent financial machinery for the 
future to take care of this particular class of loans we must 
either amend the Federal reserve act so as to permit the redis- 
counting of paper having a longer maturity than six months, or 
else we must provide some other adequate machinery for do- 
ing it. 

It is for this reason that our Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency has thought it necessary to extend the life of the War 
Finance Corporation for another year, until July 1, 1923. 
Meanwhile committees of Congress will have before them the 
proposition as to whether we should amend the Federal reserve 
act or whether we should amend the farm loan act, or whether 
we should set up some independent agency to take care of the 
situation. The question is not free from difficulty. It must 
be carefully studied. One thing we should always bear in mind 
is that there are two kinds of credit. One of them is the 
mother of production, to wit, credit based on production. The 
other is credit based on consumption. In the framing of the 
law which I have just been discussing we should be careful to 

see that the proposed credit facilities for paper of this kind 
are framed strictly to take care of production and orderly mar- 
keting. That should be the fundamental object in view. 

Credit can not fill the gap that is created by the failure of 
production; it can only bridge it over; and so the big task of 
Congress now is to provide some adequate effectual method to 
finance farm and live-stock production requiring a maturity of 
more than six months and not more than three years. I have 
confidence that Congress will solve it. As a member of the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the House I stand ready 
and willing to do my part. [Applause.] 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner]. ; 

Mr. TOWNER, Mr. Chairman, I am in entire agreement 
with the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] in his state- 
ment that regardless of the question of the necessity of this 
legislation it is perfectly proper that this legislation should be 
enacted. I am also in entire accord with the statement made 
by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] to the same 
effect. If I understood the position of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Burton] that the treaty would be ample for the pur- 
pose of carrying out all its terms without legislation, then I 
certainly have to take issue with the position. 

Let us examine briefly where we would find ourselves in 
carrying out some of the provisions provided for under the 
terms of this bill. The first section gives the President power 
to make disposition, as in his judgment may be proper, of the 
capital ships. That is not scrapping. The terms of the treaty 
are an authorization for an appropriation to scrap ships but 
not to dispose of them, This goes beyond that proposition. It 
proposes to give the President power to dispose of ships by 
selling them or otherwise, and in that sense carry out scrapping. 
But certainly the President would not be authorized to do that 
without the authorization of Congress. I do not know how 


far the President’s power to destroy may go. We know that 
the President can destroy any battleship in existence in time 
of war under his war powers. I think we also know just as 
well that if we build a new battleship and the President orders 
it destroyed in time of peace he would not have the power to 
do so. So I think it is always a question as to how far the 
power of the President to destroy may go without authority 
from Congress. 

We must remember that back of all of these provisions lies 
the necessity of appropriating money, and that power is ex- 
clusively in the hands of Congress, exclusively in the hands of ` 
the body of which the House is a component part, 

If to carry out the provisions of any treaty an appropriation 
of money is necessary, the consent of the House is required, and 
it may be either granted or withheld as the House shall deter- 
mine. So if a treaty provides that we will scrap ships and it re- 
quires an appropriation of money to scrap them, then there must 
be authority somewhere upon which that appropriation shall be 
based. It may be said that it can be done under the treaty. 
If the treaty itself be considered as an authorization item, the 
terms of the treaty must be strictly complied with. It certainly 
could not be held that the terms of a treaty made between the 
five powers that the United States would scrap or destroy cer- 
tain ships could be construed as giving the President the power 
to sell some of the battleships. That would be going too far. 
If we consider the provisions of the second section we find a 
still stronger showing of the necessity of legislation. We have 
already authorized, we have already provided for, we have 
already entered upon, the construction of seven first-class bat- 
tleships and six battle cruisers. What do we do now? We now 
say that the contracts for the building of these ships shall be 
canceled. Would there be any authority for the cancellation of 
the contracts in a provision for scrapping ships? This method 
of disposition is extraneous to that employed by the treaty, and 
therefore the necessity for legislation for carrying it into 
effect. 

Now, if we come to the third section we find like conditions 
arising; we are to take two cruisers intended for battle cruisers 
and reconvert them into airplane carriers. Is there any au- 
thority for that in the treaty? Certainly not. It provides that 
we may have airplane carriers, but it does not provide for the 
transformation of battle cruisers into airplane carriers, and in 
doing so we are compelled to legislate and to cancel the con- 
tracts and give the Executive power to do so. 

So we are confronted all the way along with things that must 
be provided for by legislation, and it seems to me that if we 
desire to carry out our wishes as to methods of carrying out 
the provisions of the treaty, legislation is required. It is not 
safe to depend on the treaty g matters of this kind. 
They are properly matters of legislation that ought to be taken 
up and discussed by Congress as well as the treaty-making 
power. By that means we can arrive at a conclusion that is 
agreed to by all, and which will effectually carry out what is 
intended both by the treaty and by the legislative power as 
the methods of carrying it out. 

Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, I can not 
yield. I want to make one other short statement and I have 
but little time. Let us remember all the time this proposition, 
that we are simply one of five individual nations agreeing to a 
contract between these nations. 

We can violate the contract at any time, and that ends the 
treaty so far as we are concerned. We can violate any treaty 
at any time, either by act of Congress or by nonperformance, 
or by laches, or any other means we choose to adopt. Good 
faith is all that is necessary on our part, and good faith is all 
that is necessary on the part of any nation to carry out any 
treaty. Good faith is required, and that is what we expect 
to use toward this treaty. It meets with the approval of the 
Congress, its meets with the approval of the United States of 
America, it carries out the purposes of the nations of the earth 
to take as immediate and as far-reaching steps as can be se- 
eured in order to bring about not only a limitation of arma- 
ment, but eventually the cessation of wars among the nations 
of the world. We want to do that. We want to do it well, we 
want to do it effectually, we want to do it with the sanction 
of the people of the United States, and I am very glad that this 
opportunity is afforded the House of Representatives of the 
United States to give its approval to this treaty in this marked 
and distinctive manner. 

I hope that not one single word of this act will be changed 
by amendment. I can not believe that it is necessary. I would 
like to have it stand just as it does now, as an effective and 
complete approval, put into practical form of the treaty. In 
doing this I think we will be doing no more than our duty, 
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and in doing less than that I think we would not be carrying 
out the best interests of the people and the objects and purpose 
of the people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon]. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, from whatever viewpoint you 
approach the scrapping bill one must welcome it as a step 
forward, Although in their entirety the treaties which make 
the scrapping necessary provide a truce for only 10 years, al- 
though they may merely provide for the limitation of the use 
of only a certain kind of weapon of destruction during that 
period, the proposed scrapping is a step forward. 

I want to present to the House, now that you are all singing 
the praises of those who love peace, of those who advocate 
international concord, of those who seek the abolition of war, 
the question of amnesty for the men who had the courage to 
speak their true convictions about war during the war. Every- 
one can be a hero now. Everyone can bravely proclaim his love 
of peace. I want to submit to you the cases of those men and 
women to whom the love of peace was a life passion, to whom 
it was a religion, to whom it was the meaning of their existence— 
the case of men and women who believed that it was their 
mission to preach peace on earth when men were killing one 
another. à 

There are hundreds of them in jail. There are 113 political 
offenders of the kind I have described in the Federal jails. 
There are hundreds of them in the State prisons, over which 
Congress has no jurisdiction. The men on whose behalf I speak 
have been convicted under section 8 of the espionage act. Let 
us see what Thomas Jefferson, a fairly good Democrat, said 
about the espionage law of his days—the sedition law of 1798. 
Thomas Jefferson was replying to Mrs. Adams, who had com- 
plained to him that he, Jefferson, had pardoned a certain indi- 
vidual who had said scurrilous and mean things about her 
husband. Here is the exact language of Thomas Jefferson: 

I do not know who was the particular wretch alluded to; but I dis- 
charged every person under punishment or prosecution under the sedi- 
tion law, use I considered, and now consider, that law to be a 
nullity, as absolute and as 8 as if Con had ordered us to 
fall down and worship a golden image; and that it was as much my 


duty to arrest its execution in every s ge as it would have been to have 
rescued from the fiery furnace those who should have been cast into it 


for refusing to worship the image. It was accordingly done in every 
TROER without asking what the offenders had done, or against bakes oe 
the were in- 


had offended, but 1 the pains they were sufe 
flicted under the pretended sedition lap. 

I want you to bear in mind the distinction between the consti- 
tutionality of a law, so far as the phrases making up the law 
are concerned, and the constitutionality of a law in its actual 
effect. The espionage law was in its effect a violation of every 
constitutional right. War, with its peculiar psychology, or 
rather psychopathy, when the souls of men are sick, when all 
wear masks, when they do not say what is in their hearts, when 
they all obey commands from above, when they do not reason, 
when passion rules, when the wisest behave like foolish children, 
makes it utterly impossible that any law which in anywise re- 
striets freedom of expression should not become an instrument 
of oppression, 

The espionage law was wicked. It copied the worst features 
of the law of 1798. It made it a crime to employ abusive lan- 
guage about the Constitution, as if one could insult a constitu- 
tion. The law of 1798 prohibited the employment of scurrilous 
language about individuals. The espionage law imposed cruel 
penalties upon critics of policies or institutions. It was impos- 
sible for a man to get a square deal when charged with a viola- 
tion of the espionage law, if it was known that he had at one 
time or another opposed the entry of the United States into the 
war. 

But if in addition to that the man happened to be an advo- 
cate of an unpopular economic doctrine, if in addition to that 
the jury was composed of employers of labor, if the prisoner 
at the bar chanced to be a member of a union which had con- 
ducted a strike in the locality, he had no chance on earth; and 
of the 113 political offenders now in Federal jails the great 
majority, almost all of them, are in that class. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. Of these 113 men, how many of them are 
members of the I. W. W.? 

Mr. LONDON. A great majority of them are either members 
of the I. W. W. or were members of the I. W. W. at some time 
or other. A most interesting thing is that many of them have 
been convicted because at one time they had been members of 
the I. W. W. They convicted men whose names were on the 
rolls of some secretary of an I, W. W. local. Since when is it 


a crime to be a member of that body? It may be a crime from 
the standpoint of a business man against whom there has been 
organized a strike, 

Mr. MICHENER. Did not many of these same prisoners 
advocate the evading of the draft law? 

Mr. LONDON. They have been convicted under section 8 
of the espionage law, and that section deals with offenses—— 

Mr. MICHENER. Like the Kansas rebellion, where they all 
went up into the hills. 

Mr, LONDON. Oh, the gentleman is mixing up the Kansas 
case with the Oklahoma case, 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes; the Oklahoma case. 

Mr. LONDON. The Oklahoma case involves only three men, 
and it is an exception. We can not expect much from Okla- 
homa, whether it be an Oklahoma Democrat, an Oklahoma Re- 
publican, or an Oklahoma Socialist. That case is distinct 
from the others. Two organizations formed prior to the war 
for the purpose of protecting tenant farmers against excessive 
rentals and usurious interest furnished several hundred de- 
fendants, 

There were two cases in Oklahoma. In one there were 175 
defendants, and only 3 of them are still in prison. It seems 
that they had organized a meeting to protest against the war 
and against the draft. According to the statement of a wit- 
ness who made a special investigation of the GRlahoma cases 
and who testified before the Judiciary Committee of the House, 
all the accused pleaded guilty under a promise that they would 
be dealt with leniently. As I said, there are only three of them 
in prison now. Out of the other case, which the same witness 
declared to be a case of expression of opinion, there are only 
two prisoners now. 

With the exception of the one Oklahoma case, all the other 
cases are cases of expression of opinion. 

The children of some of these prisoners have been for some 
time in Washington. The President has refused to see them. I 
have a sort of suspicion that the President has been advised by 
his friends not to see them. It is very likely that he could not 
have seen the children without granting their request, and his 
advisers, the Wall Street clique, the open-shop supporters, the 
enemies of every progressive thought, see to it that the Presi- 
dent should not be influenced by the plea of the children, and 
that the appeal of the victims of the espionage law should not 
reach his heart. 

I have introduced a bill dealing with this subject. Three 
Members have introduced resolutions for amnesty, Mr. GRIFFITH, 
of New York, a Democrat, Senator Lapp in the Senate, a Re- 
publican, and myself. We have introduced three identical bills 
calling upon the Congress to grant amnesty. It is evident that 
the interests which surround the President just now are too 
strong for him to consider this proposition. I want the Con- 
gress to act upon it. There are enough of historical precedents 
for such action. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. If the gentleman will yield, ` 
how many political prisoners are there now—— 

Mr. LONDON. There are now in the Federal jails 113. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. If the gentleman will yield 
for a short question; does the gentleman think those 113 
prisoners should be scrapped along with the ships which come 
under this bill? 

Mr. LONDON. I think with the ships you should scrap your 
hatreds, your passions, your prejudices, and bring the human 
element into our legislation, That is what we need. 

Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. I will. 

Mr. MILLER. Why does not the gentleman introduce a bill 
for some of these other folks to scrap their hatred? 

Mr. LONDON. They have been preaching international love, 
and that has been called a crime. They preached international 
cooperation when the cowards kept their mouths shut, and I 
want you Republicans—— 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield for 
just one question? 

Mr. LONDON. I have very little time and I am more inter- 
ested in what I shall say than what the gentleman will say. 
[Applause.] Please sit down. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska, If the gentleman will just yield 
for one more question. Do you think it is right for any person 
when our Nation is at war to seek by any means to thwart the 
Government of the United States in winning the war? 

Mr. LONDON. The doctrine that during war all lips must 
be sealed lies at the basis of monarchial institutions. There 
is nothing more dangerous than the theory that the mere dec- 
laration of war deprives one of the right to criticize. That 


is how monarchies came to be established. The government 
that will say to the citizen, Keep your mouth shut; I will 
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decide for you; you have no voice,” puts the country in danger. 
If you will take the trouble to study the history of the origizi 
of monarchical institutions, you will find where 

Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman yield for just a question? 
Is the gentleman undertaking to defend the principles of Trot- 
ski and Lenin in the Congress of the United States? 

Mr. LONDON. The question is foo absurd to require an 
answer. 

Mr. MILLER. Answer it then. 

Mr. LONDON. ‘The question shows an amazing ignorance. 

The ideas I have just expressed here were expressed many 
generations ago by Sumner, Webster, and others. Lenin was still 
unborn and Trotski’s name was unknown. This form of insinua- 
tion appeals only to the very ignorant, and it has no place here. 
It might have worked three years ago. Even war should not 
be permitted to destroy the essence of a democratic form of 

government. Even during war the people are the principal 
and the Government is the agent. There can be no people’s 
rule when the people are not allowed to speak their minds. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield for 
one nrore question? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr, ANDREWS of Nebraska. Can the gentleman cite any 
Government of any form that has practiced more cruelty than 
Lenin and Trotski? 

Mr. LONDON, What in the world has that got to do with it? 
If it be true, does the gentleman want to imitate them? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpnrr]. 

Mr. FORDNET. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I will be 
grateful to the gentlemen if they will permit me to make my 
statement without interruption, as I have but 20 minutes. 
About three months age I made a speech in the House and F 
placed in the Recoxrp at that time copies of invoices of certain 
imported foreign-made goods. I stated to the House that I 
also had in my possession sales slips from the house where 
those goods were sold, retailed in this country at prices far in 
advance of the invoice value or the landed value, duty paid, of 
those goods. I was obliged to and did refer to one of the great 
importing houses of this country, Marshall Field & Co. Later 
on, the 19th of January, my very beloved friend from Chicago 
[Mr. Mann] made a speech on the floor of the House. He pre- 
sented to the House statements furnished him by Marshall 
Field & Co. in which that company claimed that all of my 
statements were incorrect or false. I do not criticize Mr. MANN, 
but I criticize the people who furnished him with the informa- 
tion which he placed in the Recor at that time denying the 
correctness of the statement made by me. Mr. Maxx, however, 
Was severe in his remarks and concluded by saying that what 
the gentleman from Michigan had said was pure bunk. He was 
prompted to make that statement from the information given 
him by that company’s manager, John G. Schedd. All right. 
So much for that. I wish to prove to the House whether or 
not what I said at that time was pure bunk. I never did say 
that Marshall Field & Co. imported these goods, these par- 
ticular articles, pocketknives. I did say the invoice value of 
those goods was, in round numbers, $1.50 per dozen knives. 

I hold in my hand one of the knives I then spoke about, manu- 
factured by J. A. Henkel in Germany. Marshall Field & Co., 
in the statement put in the Recorp by the gentleman from IIIi- 
nois [Mr. Mann], say they did not import those knives, but pur- 
chased them in New York, and paid twenty-five times as much 
as Mr. Forpney stated they were imported for. That would 
be $37.50 a dozen or thereabouts. I stated that the import 
value of the knives was about $1.50. I sent a man to Chicago, 
who purchased this knife which I have here, and paid Marshall 
Field & Co. $5 for it. I have the sales slip. I have taken time 
and finally located J. A. Henkel’s agent in New York, and 
from that representative of J. A. Henkel, where undoubtedly 
Marshall Field & Co. purchased these knives, this man pur- 
chased a dozen knives for $2.70. Here is a list of the prices 
at which these knives were purchased in New York. So much 
for “bunk” that they, Marshall Field & Co., paid $37.50 a 
dozen for. I assume that when any merchant can purchase 
knives from the agent of J. A. Henkel in New York for $2.70 
a dozen, Marshall Field & Co. can purchase them just as 
cheaply. I am going to leave it to you as to whether or not 
what I said before about these knives was “bunk.” 

I have another knife made by the same man, J. A. Henkel, of 
Germany, sold by Marshall Field & Co. to me through the agent 
I sent to their store. He paid $8.50 for that knife [exhibiting 
the knife]. It carries one blade, one file blade, and a small 
pair of scissors. The price quoted by the New York agent for 
ney ouen of these knives is $7.62. So much for “bunk” on this 

ife. 
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E have never made a statement about any of these imported 
articles where I did not have proof of the correctness of the 
statement, and I never will. By the way, here is one of the 
knives made by J. A. Henkel, purchased in Germany in July of 


last year, a more valuable knife, with three blades and a file, 
| purchased by a friend of mine for 18 paper marks in Germany. 


At that time the mark had a yalue of 9.6 cents in gold—sold at 
retail for $5 over here. I stated that I had in my possession a 
cup and saucer imported from Japan. The invoice value is 48 
sen. A sen is a fraction less than half a cent of our money. 
The gentleman is in this room that made this purehase for me; 
and the correctness of my statement was disputed by one man, 
an importer of chinaware. But he is in errer; they were im- 
ported for 48 sen, or a fraction less than 24 cents a dozen cups 
and a dozen saucers. I made a speech at Peoria, III., and a 
man came on the platform afterwards and said that my infor- 
mation was not correct; that he was an importer and dealer 
in Japanese goods of that kind and that he paid more money for 
them than the price stated by me to be in the invoice. I do not 
know what the purehaser paid for these goods in Japan. I only 
know the invoice value—what they were entered at our customs 
office for. But to bear out my statement, I have here the origi- 
nal invoice furnished to me by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the invoice value is 48 sen, as set out in the origimal invoice 
and as I formerly stated. I did make a correet statement—that 
my friend paid $4.20 a dozen at retail for those cups and sau- 
eers, or 35 cents for one cup and one saucer, where the dozen 
cups and dozen saucers, duty paid, were imported for about 37} 
cents. The duty is 55 per cent ad valorem. 

I am making these statements, gentlemen, to substantiate 
my position that in our new tariff law we should carry a pro- 
vision for collecting ad valorem duties based on American 
values and not on foreign values. [Applause.] 

I will show you another imported article. Here is an electric 
flatiron. It weighs six and three-fourths pounds, It was im- 
ported from Germany. Here is a copy of the invoice. Three 
thousand five hundred of them came in one shipment; to be 
exactly correct, 3,496. I am told they are retailing for 
$1.12} per pound; that is, $6.75 for a 6-pound flatiron. That 
fron, including the cord, was imported for 19 cents, which is 
an absolute, clean-cut case of undervaluation—fraud. That 
flatiron paid 3.8 cents duty, or 20 per cent ad valorem. I have 
in my office three flatirons made in the United States, com- 
parable with this one here. The wholesale selling value of one 
is $3.51; of another, $3.58; and of another, $3.65. A manu- 
faeturer of this part, namely, the part that enters the electrie 
socket, was in my office yesterday, and says that he can not 
manufacture that part alone for less than 50 cents, and these 
two smaller pieces at $ cents each. 

Mr. FREAR. Can not manufacture what? 

Mr. FORDNEY. This part; the fixture that connects the 
cord with the electric lamp or fixture; and the two smaller 
pieces that connect the cord with the iron. 

Mr. FREAR. What is the idea? Describe it. 

Mr. FORDNEY. He tells me the cord is of very poor quality, 
and would not be accepted by our insurance companies here 
where they carry policies on a building in which that cord 
would be used. But my good wife paid the other day im this 
city $2 for a cord alone, while this iron, cord, and the whole 
apparatus was imported at a cost of 19 eents. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Did the cord that was purchased by 
your wife have that attachment to it? 

Mr. FORDNEY. It had, but the attachment was not as 
modern—this one is in two pieces, while the one purchased by 
Mrs. Fordney is all one piece. This can be put in the socket 
without twisting the cord, the other can not. 

But most striking of all the samples which I have is this 
clock. I have in my home a clock like this one here [exhibit- 
ing]—I believe the exact duplicate. I do not know where the 
clock that I own was made. I have had it in our home for 10 
or 15 years, and I am not clear what price I paid for it, but 
it is my recollection that I paid $38. Here is a copy of the 
invoice, as you see here. This clock was imported recently at 
$1.10. That is the foreign value. Yesterday morning I went 
down town and in two stores in this city I was asked $40 
for that kind of a clock. 

Mr. FREAR. Describe the clock. How often do you wind it? 

Mr. FORDNEY. It runs 400 days with one winding. It is 
a remarkable piece of machinery, known as the four-hundred- 
day cleck.” The board of general appraisers over at New 
York revalued that clock and admitted it at $1.66 instead of at 
$1.10—a wonderful increase. [Laughter.] 

I have in my possession a lady’s wrist watch furnished me 
by the Treasury, Department, billed, of course, guaranteed for 
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20 years; invoiced at $1.83, an undervaluation, of course; 
imported from Germany. 

Mr. RAMSEYER, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Is that what it cost to make the article 
over there, or what it is invoiced at, for the purpose of valua- 
tion? 

Mr. FORDNEY. The invoice value. I haye no means of 
knowing the actual selling value over there, or the actual cost 
of production. I am confining myself to the invoiced value to 
show you how those goods are undervalued and the United 
States Treasury robbed of the correct amount of duty. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER, Is not the invoiced value supposed to be based 
on the production value? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; the invoiced value is supposed to be 
based on the wholesale selling value in the country of origin. 

I have here a safety razor. The handle is in two pieces, so 
as to be inclosed in this little box, invoiced at 72 cents a 
dozen. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is the invoiced value? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. I am speaking altogether, brother, of 
the invoiced value. -Goods exported to the United States when 
invoiced are supposed to carry the actual wholesale selling 
value. I know of no way by which we can prevent the under- 
valuation of these goods under existing law. 

I have in my possession in my office in this Capitol some 40 
articles of import, not selected for the purpose of extreme 
illustration but selected because they were the only available 
articles that we could run down from the actual invoice to the 
counter where they were sold. These goods here are among 
the many articles that I have collected. 

Now I want to go a little further—— 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. The duties imposed on those 
articles are ad valorem duties not specific. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. The duties are ad valorem. 

I have here some imported pocketknives which were sold at 
wholesale at $7.62 a dozen. A friend of mine paid $8.50 for 
one of them at retail—a single knife—or 88 cents more for 
that one knife purchased at Marshall Field & Co.’s at Chicago, 
than a dozen was purchased for at J. A. Henkle’s agents at 
New York. 

Mr. FREAR. Where did you get it? è 

Mr. FORDNBY. From J. A. Henkle’s agents in New York, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That was the wholesale price? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; that was the wholesale price in New 
York, and undoubtedly any merchant can buy them at that 
price. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY, Certainly. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Do your customs agents under the pres- 
ent law have to levy the duty on articles at the invoice price 
that they say? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; our agents can hold up those things and 
investigate and revalue. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I wondered how that was, and that is 
the reason why I asked the question. 

Mr. FORDNEY. A man has been appointed, I believe, to go 
to Germany and, run down the value of this clock and many of 
the other things that I and others have here, and it is pro- 
posed to trace these goods to the selling price in this country 
and see who is the crook. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield again? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Are we not spending millions 
of dollars to detect these undervaluations? 

Mr. FORDNEY., Yes, sir. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman speaks of knives selling at 
$7.62 a dozen in New York. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Have you the invoice price of those knives? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; I have the wholesale selling price at 
New York and the retail price in Chicago. By the way, I have 
obtained from the Department of Conmmerce the average value 
of knives imported from Germany; but that does not prove 
anything in these cases. We imported last year during the 
calendar year 1921 about $600,000 worth of pocketknives from 
Germany, at an average value of $1.41 a dozen. 


Mr. GARNER. It would be interesting to have the invoice 
value of those knives that you bought for $7.62 per dozen, 

Mr. FORDNEY. The invoice value of this other knife is 
about $1.49 a dozen, retailed in this country at $5 each. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska, Would the gentleman give us 
some idea of the increased revenue that we would receive if 
we had received the proper duty on those goods? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I have no doubt that clock cost $15 to 
make, The duty would be, at 30 per cent, on a valuation of 
$15, some $4.50. They, the importers, paid 50 cents duty. That 
is the difference. They paid less than one-ninth the duty that 
they should have paid. In my opinion, if we could only compel 
the importers to pay the duties provided by law we would col- 
lect twice as much as we collected last year, or $600,000,000, 
instead of $300,000,000, which is about the amount collected. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Does not that practice of 
undervaluation compel the taxpayers of this country to pay 
the difference in the internal-revenue taxes that ought to be 
paid otherwise? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. The taxpayer in this country must 
g a in his pocket and dig up the difference to cover such 

uds, 

Here is a statement from a professor in one of our colleges 
to the effect that the tariff law now pending before the Senate, 
which has been slumbering there for nearly 11 months and is 
now being pulled out of the dust, when enacted will be a detri- 
ment to our own people. He is a free trader. He states that 
we exported more goods to Germany than we imported from 
there. I looked that matter up to-day, and I find that if 
our goods which are exported on the basis of our values 
were based upon the foreign values which those imports are 
based upon, our exports would prove to be about one-half 
of the value of the imports. In other words, as an illustra- 
tion, during the war we exported horses and at the same time 
imported horses from Canada; the best horses in the world im- 
ported into the United States came from Canada. We imported 
those horses from Canada at $27 a head and exported them at a 
value of $225 a head. That is a good illustration of import and 
export value in many cases. Horses paid an ad valorem duty. 
Our Government was deprived of the correct amount of revenue 
that should have been paid as import duty on those horses. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

8 ce FREAR. Will that be cured under the American valua- 
on 

Mr. FORDNEY. Under American valuation we would not 
only fix the rate of duty but we would fix the basis of value on 
which that duty is collected, while now the foreigner fixes the 
value. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, I have given you these illustrations as evidence 
that the basing of ad valorem duties on foreign valuation opens 
the door to fraud. It is common knowledge to men informed 
on the subject that undervaluation of imports is practiced freely. 
Last year, in the customs office at New York alone, nearly 6,000 
cases of undervaluation were uncovered. The lower the value 
of the imported article, the less the duty to be paid to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

It is the usual practice of the firms abroad from whom goods 
are purchased for importation to the United States to furnish 
the purchaser with two separate invoices, one showing the 
actual purchase price and the other a much smaller figure. 
When the goods reach the customs office in this country the 
importer may present to the officials the invoice showing the 
undervaluation. If he succeeds in getting past the officials at 
the customs office, then he not only makes a profit at the ex- 
pense of the United States Treasury but becomes a most dan- 
gerous competitor to the honest importer who enters his mer- 
chandise at its true value and pays the full amount of duty to 
which the Treasury is entitled under the law. In disposing of 
his goods when undervalued the merchant either takes ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to make excessive profits or he under- 
sells the honest merchant, : 

It is said by those who oppose the American valuation plan 
that such a plan would be impractical. In this they are in 
error, for many other countries are now collecting duties upon 
the value of the goods in the country to which the goods are 
shipped and not their value in the country of origin. Canada, 
just across the border to the north, imposes a duty on the whole- 
sale selling value in Canada of the imported article. If Canada 
can successfully levy duties on the home value, why can not we? 

Mr. PADGETT. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 


Mississippi [Mr. Sisson]. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I think the scrapping bill, so called. is properly before the 
House. I agree absolutely with the gentleman from Virginia 
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[Mr. Tucker] in his construction of the treaty-making power 
under the Constitution, and also I agree with the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. TOWNER]. 

When George Washington was President of the United States 
there was a young man by the name of Albert Gallatin, a Rep- 
resentative from the State of Pennsylvania, a young man of 
great learning and great powers, who, but for the fact that he 
was not born in America, might have been President of the 
United States. The only other thing that stood in the way of 
his being President was the fact that he was perhaps too bril- 
liant and too wise and too well known to be President. With 
few exceptions our wisest and strongest men have not been 
Presidents of the United States. Washington was a very strong 
man, Jefferson was a very strong man, and Jackson and Lincoln 
were strong men. The others have been rather mediocre men, 
but I think it is best that they be so. But George Washington 
was absolutely supreme in both Houses of Congress until there 
was presented to this House from the Senate a bill to pay a 
certain amount of money which was provided for in a treaty 
that had been ratified by the Senate. Young Gallatin made 
his national reputation on that bill, and from that day became 
a leading Democrat of the Nation and remained so until he 
died. He there took the position, contrary to the position as- 
sumed by Washington in his administration, that no treaty was 
binding upon this country which carried in it an appropriation 
of money without the treaty having been subniitted to and 
agreed upon in the House. I do not know that that principle 
has been violated from that day te this, When Mr. Taft nego- 
tiated the reciprocity treaty with Canada the same principle 
was involved, except that in the Canadian reciprocity treaty 
it was a question of revenue and not a question of appropriation. 

Mr. Gallatin assumed the position contrary to that taken by 
Washington, and one of the most learned debates that ever 
occurred on the floor of this House occurred at that time. 
Young Gallatin carried the House of Representatives with him 
and won by more than 2 votes to 1, and for the first time in 
his history the then great President of the United States found 
his prestige and control of both Houses taken from him. 

I do not agree with the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] 
that it adds any very great difficulty to the negotiating of a 
treaty by saying that it shall be submitted to Congress if it 
happens to be a matter in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives is essential to give validity to the legislation. 
Anything that involves the taxing power, or what is an et 
sequator, that involves the appropriation of money, must be 
submitted to this House, and does not in any way interfere with 
the dignity of our commission when they go abroad, that they 
shall stand up and yindicate the Constitution of the United 
States. Do you know that any treaties made by the English 
Government before they are binding upon the English people are 
submitted to Parliament? It is not a new proposition in other 
free countries, and the fathers of the country could just as well 
have provided that all these treaties shall be approved by Con- 
gress as that they shall be approved by the Senate. It was 
seriously contended by some men that the President should 
have the right to negotiate treaties without consulting either 
branch of the Congress. Other members of the Constitutional 
Convention contended that they should be submitted to both 
Houses of Congress, and the compromise was reached that they 
agreed that a treaty should be submitted to one House, to wit, 
the Senate. 

I also deny the proposition argued by some that in all matters 
a treaty becomes the supreme law of the land. I do not suppose 
that anyone would contend that a treaty made between our 
diplomatic representatives and the representatives of foreign 
nations and ratified by the Senate, which provided for the aboli- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States, would actually 
abolish it. You say, that is absurd. Yes; and some of the 
contentions of the men who endeavor to hold that the treaty- 
making power is the supreme law of the land in the broadest 
sense of the word are just as absurd as the proposition I have 
just laid down. Within the scope of the treaty-making power, 
when the treaty is negotiated by our representatives and is 
approved by the President and sent by him to the Senate for 
the ratification and the Senate ratifies the treaty, then the treaty 
is the supreme law, but always with the limitation that it shall 
be within the treaty-making power as prescribed in the Consti- 
tution. There are certain matters which are not within the 
scope of the treaty-making power of the Constitution, and if 
you will read the debates in the Constitutional Convention, 
you will find that when these questions arose those men said 
it was almost impossible, if not entirely impossible, to define 
exactly those matters which could or should be submitted to 
treaties between nations. It was the difficulty of definition 
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that prevented their putting in the Constitution a correct defini- 
tion of those things which might be submitted to treaty. But 
they all finally concluded, or the majority of them finally con- 
cluded, that there were only certain matters that could go into 
a treaty, and that if our representatives should agree on an 
absurd matter, when the high contracting parties were fram- 
ing the treaty, the Senate being the representatives of the 
States would not permit it to be ratified, and they thought 
that was a sufficient safeguard. I think the language of the 
Constitution is unfortunate for it is not always construed as 
our fathers intended, 

I am frightened at the position that men now take on the 
treaty-making power, that it can overturn statutes and become 
the supreme law of the land, when a treaty may be made by a 
bare majority of a majority of the Senate, in secret, when the 
American people who are most vitally interested in the provi- 
sions of the treaty can not themselves know who vote for or 
against or who debate for it and who debate against it. I am 
in favor of open diplomacy. Why, it was contended at one 
time that there could be no such thing as open legislative 
bodies. All legislation was enacted in star-chamber proceedings, 
and we had no knowledge of how it was made, and who voted 
for it or who spoke for it, and we had no good legislation. We 
had no open forums where men could know what was going on, 
until in this great Government of ours we tore from the House 
of Representatives and the Senate the secrecy of debate and 
the secrecy of the vote and put these galleries here and put 
the newspaper boys up there so that people could know what 
was going on. One of the most diabolical things on earth was 
the secret trials that they used to have, when men never knew 
perhaps what they were charged with until the day and hour of 
trial, when they were dragged into court and called upon to 
answer in secret and were not confronted with the witnesses, 
Thousands of innocent men were sent to prison there to rot and 
die. Our English people provide for an open court, and that 
the accused should be confronted with their witnesses, and 
glorious America has protected that right, thanks to Thomas 
Jefferson, in our organic law. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HICKS. I yield to the gentleman three minutes more. 

Mr, GARNER. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. SISSON. Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER. Is there any thought in this country that a 
treaty is superior to the Constitution? 

Mr. SISSON. There was a gentleman on the floor—he is not 
present now—that took the position that it was the supreme law 
of the land. 

Mr. GARNER. Well, take a concrete illustration: Suppose 
the Republic of France and this Republic should enter into a 
treaty wherein they agreed to ship all the liquor that they 
wanted to this country. 

Mr. SISSON. Well, some people contend that that would be 
the supreme law of the land, and it would prevail unless Con- 
gress at once passed a law repealing such a treaty, but I do not 
believe a word of that. I think such a treaty would be void, 

Now, to come back to what I was saying. Men did pot have 
an opportunity to have their liberties protected until they were 
confronted by witnesses and tried by a jury of their peers in 
open court. Many people do not know why now an indictment 
states that it is presented in open court. And yet it involves 
one of the sacred rights of men in this free country that all 
presentments must be made in open court. 

If I had my way about it, I would provide that treaties 
should be made in the open. When President Wilson went to 
Paris he made that proposition and they delayed doing any- 
thing for 30 days, and when Wilson saw that they would not 
proceed in the open he agreed and they went into secret meet- 
ings, and what was said and done was not given out except 
by the respective parties themselves, each, of course, coloring 
everything to suit themselves, No; you will have no honesty 
and integrity among nations, you will have no fair treatment 
of the people throughout the world until you get treaties made 
in the open. If I had the time, I would like to discuss this 
matter further, Long before this World War I made a speech 
on this floor against secret treaties and against making them 
in secret. That which must be done behind closed doors is 
because there is something unfair or bad about it. Finally, 
let me say that you are going to have no honesty among the 
nations, no fair treatment among the nations until representa- 
tives of all nations shall come out in the open before their own 
people and before the people of the world, and I say that they 
have no right to bind you and your liberties, no right to bind 
your purse, no right to bind your blood, no right to bind the 
blood and treasure of the whole Nation to any proposal unlesa 
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the people of these nations and the people of the earth know 
to what they are bound and what their posterity is bound to. 
Let us have open treaties. [Applause.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. CramrTon having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, announced that the 
Senate had agreed to the amendments of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to bills of the following titles: 

S. 3505. An act in reference to the summoning of grand juries 
in the District of Columbia; and 

S. 1102. An act declaring Lake George, Yazoo County, Miss., 
to be a nonnavigable stream. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment the bill (H. R. 11645) making an appro- 
priation to enable the Department of Justice to investigate and 
prosecute war frauds. 3 


SCRAPPING NAVAL VESSELS, 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. DUNBAR]. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman from 
New York, but 10 minutes will do me no good. I therefore 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. HICKS. Wil 12 minntes answer the gentleman’s 
purpose? 

Mr. DUNBAR. No. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. ANDREWS]. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska, Mr. Chairman, we have been 
discussing American valuation, foreign valuation, the serap- 
ping of ships, the bonus bill, and so forth, and in the midst of it 
all we are frequently asked the question, Where will we secure 
the money to pay the soldiers’ bonus? I desire to offer a few 
suggestions and figures based upon the House bill now pending 
in the Senate. Let me preface that with the statement that 
the press reports indicate that the British Government is pre- 
paring to pay the interest on her debt to the United States. 
With the assurance given in the British Parliament that their 
debt to the United States will be paid, I submit the following 
computations, which are based upon official reports: 

“The annual interest due on the British loan, at 4} per cent, 
is $207,527,500, and the total amount of interest due for 20 
years will be $4,150,055,000. The largest annual charge under 
the bonus bill (H. R. 10874, 67th Cong., 2d sess.) will appear 
in 1926 and will be $136,825,000, and the total cost of that bill 
at maturity will be $4,098,719,350. 

“Thus it appears that the interest due each year will exceed 
the largest annual payment under the bonus bill by $70,702,500 
and that interest due for 20 years will exceed the total cost 
of that bill by $51,830,650. 

If the British debt should be funded at 44 per cent for 25 
years, there will still be, after the bonus bill is paid in full, an 
available balance-of $5,972,000,000 for our National Treasury 
from that source.” 

Thus it is clearly disclosed that the largest annual charge 
prior to 1942 would be $70,000,000 less than the annual interest 
due from Britain, and that the total liability of the National 
Treasury under the House bill would be $51,000,000 less than 
the total amount of interest due on the British debt for a period 
of 20 years. 

If the Foreign Debt Commission should extend the loan for 
a period of 25 years, as authorized in the act creating the 
Foreign Debt Commission, there would still be due at the end 
of that period from Britain, principal and interest, $5,972,000,000. 

Where, then, is there any necessity to be uneasy about addi- 
tional taxation to pay the bill? There is the source of money 


to pay it, and the terms of that bill will cancel the obligations 
for the bonus and leave at the end of 25 years $5,972,000,000, in 
hare and interest, still due to the Government of the United 


Mr. CABLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. CABLE. As chairman of the committee, I would like to 
know if you can give the House any idea when you expect to 
report out the bill. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. That question will be answered 
in due time. 

Mr, LOWREY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Certainly. : 

Mr. LOWREY. Are we not obligated to use the interest on 
the foreign debt for the purpose of paying the interest on the 
bonds to our own people? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. No. The interest on the for- 
eign loans is not pledged to any purpose whatever. We are ob- 
ligated to pay our own bonds as they mature. This may be 
done, and probably will be done, by funding them at their 
maturity into long-time bonds. I think that should be done and 
the plan is now under consideration. It will be observed that 
my statements involve the use of interest only. None of the 
principal will be needed to pay any part of the bonus bill. 

As payments are made by our creditors, the money will be 
deposited into the National Treasury as miscellaneous receipts 
or unappropriated funds to be drawn upon by appropriation 
bills in the regular order. As liabilities accrue under the bonus 
bill, unappropriated funds received from the British debt will 
thus be available for their payment without additional taxation 
for that purpose. A 

Why should anyone object to this plan? The interest on the 
British debt alone would thus take care of all charges under 
the bonus bill and the principal would remain for the retire- 
ment of a like amount of our own Liberty bonds. 

A vast majority of the people of this country have virtually 
pledged themselves to the main features of that bill. Of course 
those who deliberately repudiate that pledge and deny the right 
of the ex-service men to any additional compensation will op- 
pose this or any other plan for a like purpose. 

Mr. LOWREY. I am not opposing the gentleman’s propo- 
sition, but I am asking for information. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. We can arrange that matter 
without any difficulty. 

Mr. LOWREY. But if you use the interest to pay the bonus 
we have to go somewhere else to get the money to take the 
place of it. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. The maximum amount liable 
under this bill each year after 1926 will be $42,000,000, and for 
the remainder of the period it will run from $27,000,000 to 
$34,000,000. As I have already stated, the interest that will 
accrue on foreign loans is not pledged to any specific purpose 
and is available to pay the bonus. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I think 
the gentleman from Nebraska is absolutely correct, and that 
we are under obligations to him for working ont these figures, 
In my judgment, those who are trying to amend the House bill 
and change its provisions are not friendly to the bonus, They 
are not the real friends of the World War soldiers. They are 
trying to delay bonus legislation or make the passage of the 
law impossible. I congratulate the gentleman on the showing 
and thank him for the figures he has given the House. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I am grateful to the gentleman 
from Ohio for his compliment. 

The following table, quoted from the report of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, will give at a glance the total cost of 
the bill to the Government for each and all of the various 
options specified in the bill, the grand total being $4,098,719,350: 
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Cost of bonus on basis of (1) paying all adjusted compensation that amounts to $50 or less 


service certificates to 7 


reins land getile me ut aid—Tontiaued, 


per veteran (approrimately 10 
0 per cent of the remaining veterans; (3) 24 per cent to receive vocational training aid; 


cent of the men will come under this provision); (2) issue 


U) 10 per cent to receive farm and home aid; (5) 7} per cent 
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$16,000,000 | 577, 


Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend and revise my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield fiye minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER]. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I was prevented from hearing 
the remarks of my friend, Mr. Burton, of Ohio, until the latter 
part of his speech, and I found that he was basing his argu- 
ment upon the old case of Ware against Hylton, a case that has 
been more misunderstood than any case ever reported in the 
books. Therefore, I want to give to the committee just exactly 
whut that case decided. My friend declared that it decided 
that when a State law conflicted with a treaty, the treaty 
annulled the law of the State. My contention is that that was 
not decided in the case, and that it could not have been so de- 
cided. ‘That was the British debt case—a suit brought by an 
English creditor about 1796 against a Virginia debtor on a note. 
The Virginia debtor, when the suit was brought, filed a plea in 
which he set up the law of Virginia confiscating English debts. 
The British creditor replied by replication to that plea that 
the treaty of peace which had been ratified between the United 
States and Great Britain pledged specifically that there should 
be no legal impediment to the collection of debts by parties in 
either country against those in the other. To that replication 
there was a rejoinder by the Virginia debtor in which he said 
that the treaty of peace was of no value or effect, because it 
had been violated in a half dozen instances by Great Britain, 
and therefore it was valid in no respect. To that rejoinder to 
the replication there was a demurrer, and that demurrer, as 
the lawyers of this House know, was not only applicable to the 
rejoinder, but it went back to the beginning of the case and 
challenged the validity of each one of the pleadings and 
stopped where the first fault was found in the pleadings. The 
court found that the declaration was right, but when it came 
to the plea of the Virginia debtor of the act of Virginia con- 
fiscating English debts, three out of the four judges on the 
court declared that Virginia could not confiscate debts, that she 
had no power to confiscate debts, and that the act was void. 

Of course, the plea then fell, and with the plea the replication, 
and with the replication the rejoinder, and the British creditor 
was left with a clear field to judgment without the interposi- 
tion of any pleading. So far from that case holding that the 
treaty overrode the law of Virginia, three out of the four judges 
held that there was no law of Virginia, and therefore there 
could be no conflict between the treaty and the law. 

Mr. STEVENSON. On what ground did they hold that the 
Virginia law was void? It was not on the ground that it was 
in conflict with a treaty of the United States. 

Mr. TUCKER. Oh, no; not at all. They held that Virginia 
had no power to confiscate debts. That case has been quoted 
by every author that has ever written on this subject, and there 
has been a great misunderstanding about it. The idea seems 
to be that Judge Chase, who delivered one of the opinions of the 
court, delivered the opinion of the court. There was no opinion 
of the court. There were four opinions, but no opinion of the 


court, each judge delivering a separate opinion. At a meeting 
of the International Bar Association in this city a few years 
ago so great a lawyer as Secretary Root referred to Judge 
Chase’s opinion as the opinion of the court, and Mr. Justice 
Swayne, of the Supreme Court, in the case of Hauenstein against 
Lynham, referred to this old case of Ware against Hylton and 
spoke of Judge Chase’s opinion as the opinion of the court. He 
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rendered the best opinion of all of the four, but it was not the 
opinion of the court. 

I wanted to make this statement because my friend’s argu- 
ment seems to have been based upon the validity of that case 
and the fact that the treaty had been decided to override the 
law of the State. Had Judge Chase’s opinion been the opinion 
of the court, Mr. Burton’s contention would be correct, but my 
friend has fallen into the same error that many others haye 
who have preceded him ir the discussion of this question. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I am sure that we 
have all been greatly impressed by the very able discussion 
which has been heard here to-day. It takes us back to the 
early days of the Republic and suggests some of the names of 
the very greatest men who figured in those times. For instance, 
a moment ago my valued friend from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] 
cited a case in which Patrick Henry was counsel, where he 
showed not only his remarkable gifts as an orator but his pro- 
found knowledge of the law. 

It seems to me that a very simple proposition relieves this 
bill of any constitutional question. The treaty can not be exe- 
cuted and none of the provisions of the bill can be executed with- 
out the appropriation of money, and we deduce at once from 
this fact that congressional action is necessary. I may say in 
passing that it seems that the bill should be amended so as to 
make the act effective upon the treaty being ratified. The truth 
is that thus far there is no treaty, and until ratifications are ex- 
changed there can be no treaty, and it is, of course, not in the 
contemplation of the House that the President shall perform 
the duties specified in the bill until there is an actual treaty 
in force. 

I am very much in favor of the bill just as I very heartily 
approve the results of the recent conference. I am glad that 
the conference was able to take a positive step in the direction 
of international peace, 

I rose, however, mainly for the purpose of calling attention 
to what occurred while the naval appropriation bill was re- 
cently under discussion. While that bill was in the House, 
in another body one of the ablest of our public men used this 
language; 

+ è œ the most powerful influences in the administration, gut- 
side of the President himself, are in fayor of the United States entering 
the League of Nations. 

I can not pass upon the accuracy of that statement. But a 
little later it was followed by a statement made by the Presi- 
dent that is to me full of encouragement. In the letter from 
the President, which the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LoneworrH] 
read to the House while we were considering the naval bill, 
there was a very significant expression, to which no attention 
was at the time particularly called. 

With reference to the size of the enlisted personnel of the 
Navy the President said: 

Ultimately, perhaps, the lower figures proposed may be reached, 
I hope it will be possible through later international concerts. * 

The President’s thought evidently was that the Government 
is not going to stop with what has been done but is going for- 
ward with the effort to create international concert of action 
by some sort of an association of nations into which all nations 
will be drawn and which will give promise of that general 
peace for which the world longs. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 
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Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that the 
hour is rather late and that many gentlemen who are not here 
this afternoon would like to listen to the discussion in reference 
to airplanes and the conversion of battle cruisers, that part of 


the debate will take place to-morrow morning. Therefore I 


move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. CAMPRELL of Kansas 
having taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. HUSTED, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that that committee having had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 11214) authorizing the President 
to scrap certain vessels in conformity with the provisions of 
the treaty to limit naval armaments, and for other purposes, 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS, 


By unanimous consent, Mr. Tucker and Mr. Hicks were 

given leave to extend their remarks in the RECORD. 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR INTERIOR DEPARTMENT, 

Mr. CRAMTON, from the committee of conference, presented 
a conference report on the bill (H. R. 10329) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the Interior, which was ordered 
printed under the rules, 

Mr. GARNER, Mr, Speaker, may I ask the gentleman when 
he expects to call up this conference report for consideration? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I wish to call it up as early as will be con- 
sistent with the program of the House. I should be very glad if 
I could call it up to-morrow or the following day. 

Mr. MONDELL. May I suggest to the gentleman that if we 
conclude the consideration of the so-called scrapping bill early 
enough to-morrow we hope to give some time to conference re- 
ports, and it is possible that we may be able to dispose of the 
conference report presented by the gentleman from New York 
and that presented by the gentleman from Michigan also. 

Mr. GARNER. May I ask the gentleman from Wyoming 
what is the necessity for a prolonged consideration of the scrap- 
ping bill? There appears to be no opposition to it on either 
side of the House. Í 

Mr. MONDELL. Gentlemen sometimes desire to discuss the 
features of a bill to ayhich they have no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. How much time remains for general debate 
on this bill, Mr. Speaker? r 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Thirty-eight minutes. 

Mr. GARNER. So if there is no material opposition or dis- 
cussion or amendment, it occurs to me that you might pass the 
bill within an hour. 

Mr. MONDELL. I should be very glad to see that done if 
possible, but the bill is exceedingly important, and it has oc- 
curred to me that probably gentlemen would like to have some 
time under the five-minute rule, so that we may not be able to 
dispose of it as soon as the gentleman suggests. 

Mr. GARNER. You do hope to take up conference reports 
to-morrow if time will permit? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

ADJOURN MENT, 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 40 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until Wednesday, May 17, 1922, at 12 o'clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. FOSTER: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 10817. A 
bill to amend section 100 of the Judicial Code of the United 
States; with amendments (Rept. No. 1011). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
11580) granting an increase of pension to Raymond P. Snow, 
and the same was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 11673) te amend the act of 
June 30, 1906, creating a United States Court for China, and 
so forth; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr, WINSLOW: A bill (H. R. 11674) for the purchase of 
the Cape Cod Canal property, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SINCLAIR: A bill (H. R. 11675) to continue the land 
offices at Minot, Williston, and Dickinson, in the State of North 
Dakota; and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Public 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 11686) to direct railroads en- 
gaged in interstate commerce te issue mileage books; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROWN of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 11676) granting 
a pension to R. B. Hendrickson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11677) for the relief of W. B. Davis & 
Son (Inc.); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 11678) for the relief of 
Albert Bowen; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11679) granting a pension to M. Lavina 
Porter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 11680) granting an increase 
of pension to Azubeth Srofe; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 11681) granting a pension to 
Joseph Houser; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. MOORE of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 11682) granting a 
pension to Cora De Baun; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill. (H. R. 11683) granting an increase 
or pension to Nancy Veatch; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons, > 

By Mr. RHODES: A bill (H. R. 11684) granting a pension to 
W. A. Duncan ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RYAN: A bill (H. R. 11685) for the relief of Charles 
F, Brown; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETO, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5630. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of the Visalia (Calif.) 
Board of ‘Trade, urging that the land which it is proposed to 
eliminate from Sequoia National Park, in California, be made a 
game preserve; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

5631. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Rover Legion, No. 2, 
Private Soldiers and Sailors’ Legion, Washington, D. O., recom- 
mending the passage of H. R. 6309; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

5632. Also, petition of Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass., 
urging the passage of H. R. 11476; to the Committee on Patents. 

5633. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of the New York Commercial, 
New York City, relative to the existing conditions in Bolivia; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5634. Also, petition of the United Mine Workers’ Journal, 
Washington, D. C., relative to mines and miners; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

5635. Also, petition of Adam Mann, Brooklyn, N. Y., relative 
to the duty on reeds and chair cane; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

5636. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petitions of Metal Package Cor- 
poration, Baltimore, and many others, requesting increased 
tariff on canned goods; Carnegie Institute of Washington, 
D. C., protesting against increase of tariff on scientific instru- 
ments; and Standard Guano Co., and Rasin Monumental Co., 
Baltimore, protesting against duty on potash; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

5637. Also, petition of Alpha Photo Engraving Co., Balti- 
more, Md., favoring passage of House bill 5823; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

5638. Also, petitions of J. Wallace Bryan, Baltimore, and 
Harry L. Glackin, Rising Sun, Md., favoring passage of Voigt 
bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

5639. Also, petition of No-Leak-O Piston Ring Co., Baltimore, 
favoring Stephens-Kelly bill; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

5640. Also, petition of W. E. Robinson & Co., Bel Air, Md., 
protesting against the Moses bill, S. 3509; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

5641. By Mr. OSBORNE: Memorial of Mr. George Lincoln 
Bossemeyer, 1565 West Twenty-second Street, Los Angeles, set- 
ting forth the advantages to be gained by the adoption of a 
new calendar in which all the months are to be alike, consist- 
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ing of 28 days each, 13 months to each year; to the Committee 
on the Library. 

5642. By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Petition of the Woman's 
Home Missionary Society of, the Methodist Episcopal Church 
at Coldwater, Mich., protesting against the passage of Senate 
bill 3083; to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

5643. By Mr. WATSON: Resolution passed by the George 
N. Althouse Post, No. 89, the American Legion, Norristown, 
Pa., urging an Army and Navy such as the majority of the 
citizens of this country recognize as necessary during the pres- 
ent upset world conditions; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 


SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, May 17, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The unfinished business, House 
bill 7456, is before the Senate and will be proceeded with. 


THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries. of the United States, and for other, purposes. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. The pending amendment is in paragraph 
64, on page 26, line 9. I wish to state that when we come to 
the next subdivision, the second amendment in the paragraph, 
the committee will ask that the Senate.disagree to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I make the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 

Ashurst 
Ball 


McKinley Shields 


Goodin MeNary Simmons 
Borah Hale Moses Smoot 
Brandegee Harris Myers Spencer 
Broussard Harrison Nelson Stanley 
Bursum Heflin New 479 
Capper Hitchcock Newberry Sutherland 
Caraway Johnson Norris Swanson 
olt Jones, Wash. Oddie Townsend 
Culberson Kendrick Overman Underwood 
Curtis Keyes Page Wadsworth 
ial King. Phipps Walsh; Mass. 
Dillingham Lad Pomerene Walsh, Mont. 
du Pont Lenroot Ransdell Watson, Ga 
ge Lodge Rawson Watson, Ind 
Elkins McCormick Robinson Weller 
Ernst MeCumber Sheppard Willis 
Mr. DIAL. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 


SMITH] is unavoidably. absent. 
may continue through the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-eight Senators have answered 
to their names. There is a quorum present. 


VISIT TO MARINE CORPS POST AT QUANTICO, 


Mr, PAGE. Mr. President, I am receiving numerous in- 
quiries from Senators who desire to make the trip to Quantico 
to-morrow on the Mayflower. For the information of Senators 
I ask that the Secretary may read the announcement which I 
send to the desk, : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the an- 
nouncement. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

VISIT TO QUANTICO, 


On Saturday afternoon last there was read to the Senate a letter 
from the Secretary of the Navy inviting the Members to visit the 
Marine Corps post at Quantico, Va. 

This visit had to be postponed when it was first contemplated on 
account of wet weather. 

The trip has now been arranged for to-morrow, 

The Mayfloicer will leave the navy yard at 8.30 
and will return from Quantico leaving there at 6 


I ask that this announcement 


Thursday. 
a. m., standard time, 


„Im. 
Members who desire to return earlier will fink convenient railroad 


pervice. 

Tickets for the trip have been sent to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, where the: 
These- tickets are 
8 the ship. 


the visitors are to be the guests of the officers and men, will not permit 
oft extend — 


can be procured by any Senator desiring to go. 
o be presented at the navy yard when the . 


SCHOOLS FOR AERONAUTICS (S. DOC. NO, 202). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of War; transmitting in response to 
Senate Resolution 266, agreed to April 5, 1922, information 
relative to schools for aeronautics, ete., which was referred 
to oso Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be 
prin 


DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS, 


The VICH PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Public Printer, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a list of papers on the files of the Government Printing Office 
not needed in the transaction of business and having no per- 
manent value or historie interest, and asking for action looking 
to their disposition, which was referred to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Useless Papers in the Executive 
Departments, The Vice President appointed Mr. Carrrr and. 
Mr. Rosryson members of the committee on the part of the Sen- 
ate, and ordered that the Secretary notify the House of Repre- 
sentatives thereof, 

PETITIONS. 


Mr. NEWBERRY presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Saginaw, Unionville, Colling, Akron, Pinconning, Bay City, 
Rhodes, Linwood, Fairgroye, Gilford, Munger, Cass City, Caro, 
Gagetown, and Reese, all in the State of Michigan, praying for 
the imposition of a tariff duty of $2 per hundred pounds on im- 
ported Cuban sugar, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance, 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented petitions of sundry citizens. of 
Ithaca, St. Louis, Bast Jordan, Charlevoix, Pompeii, Perrinton, 
St. Johns, Davison, Decker, Marlette, Hemans, Elwell, Shep- 
herd, Alma, Berville, Armada, Allenton, Pinconning, Col 
Clare, North Bradley, Reese, Munger, Saginaw, Essexville, Bay 
City, Linwood, and Kawkawlin, and sundry other citizens, all 
in the State of Michigan, praying for the imposition of a tariff 
duty of $2 per hundred pounds on imported Cuban sugar, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance, 4 

Mr. WILLIS presented the petition- of Elizabeth Magargal 
and sundry other citizens of Toledo, Ohio, praying that only a 
moderate duty be imposed in the pending tariff bill on kid 
gloves, which was referred to the Committee on Finance, 

He also presented the petition of Leo L. Crago, of Milbury; 
Ohio, and sundry other citizens of the States of Ohio and 
Michigan, praying that a tariff duty of $2 per hundred pounds. 
be imposed on Cuban sugar, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. : 

He also presented a letter in the nature of a petition of the 
Toledo (Ohio) Chamber of Commerce; praying for’ the passage 
of the so-called ship subsidy bill, with an amendment tending: 
to discourage monopolies. in the American merchant marine 
by the organization of local companies to purchase and oper- 
ate vessels, ete, which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr. COLT presented a petition of sundry citizens of the State 
of Rhode Island, praying that only a moderate duty be imposed 
in the pending tariff bill on kid gloves, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the following resolution of the Legislat 
of the State of Rhode Island, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations: 

In General eee TEAs Bist B. es 


Resolution relative. to recognizing Palestine as the homeland of th 
Jewish people. (Approved April 28, 1922.) ¥ 5 


Whereas the Supreme Council of the Allied Peace Conference, meetin 
at San Remo, recognized the right of the Jewish nation to a nationa 
existence in Palestine and conferred upon Great Britain a mandate 
. and 

ereas the various hie t nations of the world have a ] 
establishment of the national homeland for the Jews in ee prone 

Whereas the people of the United States, individually and throu 
their spokesmen in Congress and by leading men in all walks of lite, 
have expressed their tification at the realization of the national 
Tops of the Jews; a 

hereas the General Assembly of Rhode Island views with 
the progress of the Jewish people in Palestine in developin 
nomic resources of the country, in founding institutions of 
and in creating as 
kind: Therefore be i 

Resolved, That the- General Assembly of Rhode Island urges the 
Government of the United States of America formally to recognize the 
present status of the Jewish people in Palestine, and thus to approve 
the fulfillment of its yearning desire for a national home in the land of 
r ß 

esolved, at copies o s resolution sen the secreta: of 
state to the President of the United States, to the presiding officers of 
both branches of Congress,.to each of the-Senators and Representatives 
ip Congre from Rhode Island, and to the Zionist Organization of 

erica. 5 


leasure 
1 ra i 
earn 
3 center so that it may the better serve man 
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STATE OF RHODE ISLAND, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARYS@OF STATÐ, 
= Providence, May 8, 1922. 

I hereby certify the foregoing to be a true copy of the or al reso- 
lution relative to recognizing Palestine as the homeland of the Jewish 
people, passed by the 1 assembly and approved by the governor 
on the 28th day of April, A. D. 1922. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set ae. hand and affixed the 
seal of the State aforesaid this 8th day of May, in the year 1922. 
[SEAL.] J. FRED PARKER. 
Secretary of State. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3371) for the relief of 
Capt. Sven Christenson, Quartermaster Corps, United States 
Army, asked to be discharged from its further consideration 
and that it be referred to the Committee on Claims, which was 
agreed to. 

Mr. NEW, from the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Possessions, to which was referred the bill (S. 3617) to fix the 
salaries of the auditor and deputy auditor of the Philippine 
Islands, reported it without amendment. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHIELDS (for Mr. Rxxp): 

A bill (S. 3618) to amend section 135 of the Judicial Code; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 3619) to place John R. Harrell, of New Orleans, 
La., on the retired list of the Navy with the rank of lieutenant; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

A bill (S. 8620) to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across Pearl River at Tilton, Lawrence County, Miss.; to the 
Committee on Commerce. ` 

TARIFF BILL AMENDMENT. 


Mr. SMOOT submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 7456, the tariff bill, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL Co, 


Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, on May 3 instant, while the 
schedule relative to the duty on cyanide was under considera- 
tion in the Senate, some inferences were drawn adverse to the 
patriotism of the members and stockholders in a very prominent 
industrial firm in New Jersey. The firm’s name is the Roessler 
& Hasslacher Chemical Co., which is located in Perth Amboy, 
N. J. I have here two telegrams, one from the president of the 
Perth Amboy Chamber of Commerce and the other from a rep- 
resentative citizen of Perth Amboy, bearing upon that part of 
the debate to which I have referred relative to the attitude of 
thé members of this firm during the World War, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the telegrams be read and placed in 
the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The telegrams will be read. 

The reading clerk read the telegrams, as follows: 

PERTH AMBOY, N. J., May 15, 1922, 
Hon. WALTER EDGE, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.. 


We resent charges made on floor of Senate against patriotism of the 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. We who know the facts know 
that the war record of that company and its employees is one to be 
proud of. We continue to support their efforts to secure tariff protec- 
tion for their manufactured articles. The sre cope is one of the 
largest 8 in the county. They paid their Perth Amboy em- 
ployees during full-time operation in one year over $900,000. Help us 
to keep this Industry going. 

PERTH AMBOY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Isaac C. ALPERN, President. 


PERTH AMBOY, N. J., May 15, 1922. 
Hon. WALTER EDGE, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

I am advised that the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. has been 
attacked on the floor of the Senate by persons who assert that, this 
company is controlled by Germans and have intimated that its officers 
were not patriotic during the war. Both char; are absolutely untrue. 
The story of German control is completely refuted by the statement of 
January 7, 1922, by Thomas W. Miller, Alien Property Custodian, which 
yoe have already seen, regarding the . of the company’s officers. 

am well acquainted with its president. e is an American citizen 
and a resident of my own city. He has taken an active part in ever 
Poe movement here for over 30 years, including the war period. 

is oldest son served in our Army in nce; his son-in-law made the 
supreme sacrifice. At the close of the war this company was officially 
decorated by the War Department for distinguished service rendered in 
the prosecution of the war. 
MORGAN F. Larson. 


TARIFF ON OLIVE OIL. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, on yesterday 
I received a communication from the Olive Oil Association of 
America inclosing several telegrams received from canners of 


sea products in the State of California. These telegrams are all 
of recent date, and tend to show that the olive oil which is pro- 
duced in California is of very small amount and not suitable 
for use in the canning of fish. One of the telegrams, in reply 
to information requested by the Olive Oil Association, I shall 
read. It is from the Westgate Sea Products Co., of San Diego, 
Calif., and reads as follows: 
(Copy of telegram received from Westgate Sea Products Co., San 

Diego, Calif., dated May 6, 1922.) 
“To the OLIVE OIL ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 

New York City: 

“We are successors Wheeler-Chase Fisheries Co. This is our second 
year. We are 8 for this year’s requirement 3,500 gallons im- 
ported olive oil. Fishing interests of California do not use California 
oil; it is not suitable for our purposes. Fishin 
California use more olive oil than is produced in California.” 


The other telegrams are of like nature. I ask that they be 
referred to the Committee on Finance and inserted in the 
Recorp, together with the communication accompanying them. 

There being no objection, the communications and telegrams 
were referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Tue OLIVE OIL ASSOCIATION OF AMBRICA, 
New York, May 15, 1922. 
Senator Davin I. WALSH 


Oare of United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran SIR: Supplementing the conversation that our Mr. L. J. Scara- 
melli had with you on Friday in Washington, inclosed you will please 
find duplicates of telegrams received from the fish packers in California 
concerning olive oil; and particular attention is called to the Sne from 
the Westgate Sea Products Co., of San Diego, wherein they themselves 
state that the fish packers use more olive oil than is produced in 
California. 

Yours respectfully, 


interests alone of 


Louis J. SCARAMELLI. 


(Copy of tel m sent to the sardine-packing interests of California 
by the Olive Oil Association of America on May 6, 1922.) 


For the purpose of completing our brief to be presented to the Senate 
Finance Committee in an endeavor to have the duty on olive oil low- 
ered, may we ask you to wire us at our expense your average annual 
consumption for the past five years of imported olive oil; also your 
annual consumption of California olive oil 

THE OLIVE OIL ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 


of telegram received from F. E. Booth Co., San Francisco, Calif, 
(Copy 40 dated May 8. 1922.) Pacis 
To the Olive OIL ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
New York City: 
t letter date—avyerage annual consumption imported Italian 
2,000 gallons. We use no Cali- 
nes, but prefer Spanish olive oil. 


Your ni 
Spanish olive oil for past five years 
fornia olive oil in processing our sar 


(Copy of telegram received from Red Salmon Canning Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., dated May 6, 1922.) 
To the OLIVE OIL ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
New York City: 
This company and the Naknek Packing Co., under same mana 
Armee about 312 gallons imported olive oil. Do not use C: 
olive oil. 


ment, 
ifornia 


(Copy of telegram received from C. E. Van Landingham Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif., dated May 6, 1922.) 


To the OLIVE OIL ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
New York City: 


Your wire 6th—we used approximately 40,000 gallons per year im- 
ported olive oil during past five years. o California olive oil. 


(Copy of telegram from San Pedro, Calif., dated May 9, 1922.) 


OLIVE OIL ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
New York City: 
Your night letter 6th—average annual consumption for the past five 


years, 6,0 allons of imported olive oil. Have never used California 
olive oil for fish-packing purposes, because it is not adaptable for that 
purpose. 


NIELSEN & KirrLe CANNING Co. (Lrp.). 
Olive Oil (paragraph 59). 
PROPOSED NEW TARIFF. 


= ; Fordne Senate 
Underwood. | Emergency. | (Houses. amendment. 
In containers less than 44 | Per gallon. | Per gallon. | Per pound. Per gallon. 
2 30 o 50 730. 074 5 0. 60 
064 50 


+20 -40 


Price: The selling price of olive oil per gallon before the emergency 
tariff was from $2.75 to $3.25. The present price is from $2 to $2.50 

r gallon, according to quality. The price being lower now shows 
Phat the high protective tariff of the emergency bill did not help the 
farmers as it was intended to. 

Consumption: Average imports for the last 10 years to the United 
States over 6.000.000 gallons per annum.. 

Production: California’s average production is about 200,000 gal- 
lons r year. California imports alone over 1,000,000 gallons pe 
year for fish packing and table use. As it is well known that an olive 
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tree takes 15 years before bearing fruit and 25 to 30 years to produce 
a crop, a high tariff at this time would be an injustice to the American 
people, and principally to the laboring classes, which are the largest 
consumers of olive oil. 
THe Ov OIL ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
L. J. CARAMELLI, President. 


AGRICULTURAL CREDITS. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in the 
Reconp, without reading, a letter from the secretary of the 
Country Bankers’ Association with reference to the rural credit 
bills now pending before the Senate, In this connection I also 
ask permission to have printed in the Recorp, without reading, 
a letter from Mr. J. S. Wannamaker, president of the American 
Cotton Association, also discussing the two bills now before the 
Senate. Both these letters, speaking for the organizations, 
approve Senate bill 8890, introduced by myself, with refer- 
ence to national farm credits. 

There being no objection, the letters were ordered to be 
printed ii the Recorp, as follows: 

ST. MATTHEWS, S. C., May 15, 1923. 
Hon. F. M. SIMMONS, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0. 

My DRAR SENATOR SIMMONS ; I have noted with much interest the result 
of the hearings before the Senate Committee on Agriculture and the dis- 
cussion of short-term farm finance en the evening of the Sth instant. 
I note also that a special committee of Senators was appointed to con- 
sider the various bills on that subject already introduced and te draft 
a suitable measure containing provisions that will meet the needs of 
the agricultural industry along broad and comprehensive lines. 

We believe that your bill, with a few minor amendments and an added 
section to more fully cover live-stock financing, will meet the general 
approval of the entire agricultural industry of the Nation. 

am inclosing for your information copy of a letter which is being 
mulled to Senator Par Harrison. I would thank yon to discuss the 
matter with Senator Harrison and urge that his committee authorize 
me to invite and secure the presence and testimony of Mr. Thomas A. 
Edison before the committee, as hé is deeply interested and is devoting 
much thought and study to the matter of short-term farmers’ credits. 

I feel that your valued services are of the greatest benefit, not onl 
to the farmers of your State but to those of the entire Nation, We 

are anxious to secure a large number of copies of the committee's 
* biH so soon as it has been agreed upon and printed, to mail out over 
the country and bring all possible cooperation for speedy enactment of 
the measure into law. 

With highest regards, sincerely yours, 
$ J. S. WANNAMAKER, 
President American Cotton Association. 


THE COUNTRY BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION OF GEORGIA, 
Atlanta, Ga., May 15, 1922. 


Hon. F. M. SIMMONS, 


‘United States Senator, Washington, D. O. 


Dear SENATOR SIMMONS: At a meeting of the executive council of 
the Country Bankers“ Association of Georgia, held in Atlanta on May 
11, resolutions of indorsement were adopted on the subject of rural 
credits as embodied in the Simmons bill, No. 3390. In accordance with 
directions contained in resolutions, I am sending you copy of same. 

The rural credits legislation proposed is intended for permanency 
and will doubtless stand for a great many years. Its importance war- 
rants the greatest care on the part of our lawmakers in seeing that its 
3 are sound and that it will adequately provide for the situa- 


on it is intended to cover. 
Very truly yours, L. R. ADAMS, Séeretary. 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. King] to the amendment 
of the committee, which will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. In paragraph 64, page 26, line 9, 
strike out “$5 per ton” and insert in lieu thereof “15 per cent 
ad valorem,” so as to read: 


Barytes ore, crude or unmanufactured, 15 per cent ad valorem. 
DISHONEST TARIFF PROPAGANDA. 


Mr. LADD. Mr. President, a large amount of propaganda 
and misrepresentation is peing published about tariff matters 
that is clearly intended to misinform and’ deceive the people. 
Misstatements are being sent into my own State connecting my 
name as well as that of others in the Senate with tariff matters 
that are intended to mislead and which statements are false and 
were undoubtedly known to be false by the propagandists when 
the same were sent to the shoe dealers, farmers, and others 
whom they hoped to influence, 

It is claimed that the tariff on shoes, for example, will add 
$2 to the cost of each pair of shoes the farmer purchases. This 
is absolutely false, for the facts are the total tariff to be added 
on the average is less than 30 cents to the cost of each pair 
of average shoes of which at most only 6 to 12 cents would be 
the result of tariff on hides. This is quite different than the 
charge that it is $2. 

Here are the facts: For nine months for 1921 there were im- 
ported into this country under abnormally high price for shoes 


and boots 104,725 pairs for men, women, and children at an 
average value of $4.08 per pair. It is stated the wholesale cost 
abroad was, however, considerably less, but let us see what the 
real facts are regarding the tariff. 

The tariff provides for an ad valorem duty of 5 per cent on 
shoes, and on $4.03 this would be slightly more than 20 cents 
per pair or, in fact, 20.15 cents, to which is to be added 12 cents 
aS a compensatory duty as the result of tariff on hides, or a 
total of 82 cents per pair of shoes. If the uppers are not of 
leather, then the total duty would be 26 cents per pair. 

We are, however, informed that the cost of shoes will be in- 
éreased not less than $2 per pair, when the fact is it amounts’ 
to only 32 cents, or less than one-sixth of what the people are 
being told, and this is presented as a solemn truth about the 
effects of the tariff on boots and shoes. 

I ask that there be included as a part of my remarks an 
article appearing in the New York Tribune under date of May 
5, 1922. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The article referred to is as follows: 


Snons, Hipgs on Free List, Senats PLans—Farm BLOC, WHICH 
FORCED Imposition OF DUTY BY COMMITTEE, IS ROUTED BY CON- 
BSUMERS’ PROTEST—AVERTS $2 Boost IN Footwear Prics—Lopap 
Sres His DLÆCTION CHANCES ENHANCED BY AID TO MANUFACTURERS, 

[By Carter Field.] 


WASHINGTON, May 14—Both shoes and hides will be on the free list. 
A careful canvass of the Senate just completed shows that there has 
been a complete reversal of one of the most important schedules 
of the tariff bill, in that its rates affect every man, woman, and child 
who does not go barefoot. 

The House put shoes and hides on the free list, but when the bill 
got to the Senate the farm bloc decided that the interests of the stock 
raisers among their constituents demanded a duty on hides. Other- 
wise, they reasoned, the cheap hides from Argentina and elsewhere 
would result in the hides of American cows and steers rotting on 
American farms, or else in the yards of the packers in Chicago and 
Kansas City. 

COMMITTEE IMPOSES DUTY. 


This would never do, they figured, so they descended upon the Senate 
Finance Committee, und when the smoke cleared away a duty of 2 
cents a pound on raw, green, uncured, and pickled hides and cents 
on dried hides had been imposed. This might not have aroused so 
much clamor from Mr. Average Citizen, but in its wake, logically 
enough, if the American shoe manufacturing industry were not to be 
destroyed, there Was a duty on shoes. í 

This duty is what bit the voters squarely in the face, for it was 40 
per cent. It would boost a $5 pair of shoes to $7, even if none of the 
middlemen added anything in passing it along. 

There were loud protests at this, and even the stock raisers out 
West began to wonder if this duty on bides would do them very much 

ood if they had to pay 40 per cent more for their shoes in order to 

the price of hides a little higher. 

he first political reflection of this change of sentiment out in the heart 

of farm bloc land was made when Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, of Kansas, 

than whom no one in either branch of Congress keeps his ear more closely 

geet to the ground of the State whose voters pass, ever se often, on 

is fitness to continue serve them, suddenly changed front. He came 

out in smashing editorial’ in his various farm papers declaring -for 

both free hides and free shoes, with much emphasis on the shoes. Other 

members of the farm bloc have been making the same kind of explana- 
tion to their constituents, 


FARM BLOC CHANGED FRONT. 


They have gotten to the point where, surprising as it may seem in 
view of their recent clamor for a duty on hides to protect the farmers, 
they contend that a duty on hides would benefit no imterest save that 
of the packers. 

All of which is very satisfactory to Senator Henry Canor LODGE, 
the Republican leader of the Senate, for the Massachusetts Senator 
who is up for reelection this fall and facing a hard fight, has just 
been informed by a most important element in his State that it will 
hold him personally responsible if hides are not put on the free list. 

This element is the shoe manufacturers. They are not worried at 
all at the prospect of free shoes, provided they can get hides at the 
same price for which manufacturers in other countries get them. 

They say flatly that they don’t need a duty on shoes to protect 
them from foreign competition, and don't want it, If only Congress 
wiil let them buy foreign hides without paying any duty. 

In the old days, when all of the shoes they manufactured were sold 
in the United States, they would have beea glad enough te have as 
high a duty on shoes as possible, and would not have cared very much 
whether there was a duty on hides or not. But the shoe manufac- 
turers at present baye grown te the point where they must sell abroad 
in addition to supplying practically the entire American demand, if 
be are to keep their factories running full time. 

hey fear that if a ch 5 duty is imposed on shoes the countries to 
which they are now selling will retaliate and make it impossible for 
American shoes to come in. A duty on hides, they fear, Is apt to 
build up a shoe manufacturing industry in Argentina, which would 
find it impossible to sell its hides to America, and might therefore de- 
cide to manufacture its own footwear. and perhaps that for all South 
America, out of the hides produced right at home. 

That is why the New land shoe manufacturers, and everywhere 
else in the country for that matter, are worried at the Senate Finance 
Committee’s submission to the original demands of the farm bloc. 
That is why the Massachusetts shoe manufacturers have told Senator 
Lopes they would hold him personally responsible for defeating this 
duty. It is understood that th laid aside old school diplomatic 
methods entirely in their negotiations with Senator Lopes and said 

rece his reelection might easily depend on his performance in this 
matter. 

This action of the manufacturers, a complete reversal of their atti- 
tude in the old Dingley and Wilsen ta is i ger of many 
indust: tarif lines in this 


days, 
ries and is slowly working a revolution in the 
country, 
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AUTO MAKERS LED WAY. 


The first indication of the change came when the automobile manu- 
facturers, considerably more than a year ago, took the stand that the: 
wanted no tarif protection. They pointed out that they expoctet 
many hundred cars for every one imported; that the only cars brought 
in from abroad were expensive makes which no duty would keep out, 
whereas American automobile manufacturers were selling abroad thou- 
sands of cheap and medium-priced cars, running all the way from the 
Ford to the Cadillac class, and some even more expensive. A 8 — 
duty on cars, they feared, would result in retaliatory duties by the 
countries to whi they were selling and would thus destroy their 
export business. 

A curious phase is that the late Senator Penrose, during his long 
Niness before returning to Washington, realized this situation fully, 
and talked about it to newspapermen freely just before taking up his 
duties as chairman of the Finance Committee. In a few weeks after 
his return, however, the farm bloc showed the shrewd old politician 
its strength, and he yielded to the old-time tariff ideas, beginning with 
the emergency tariff, despite his own conviction that times had changed 
and that the industrial st no longer wanted a high tariff. 

Mr. LADD. Mr. President, this is the kind of propaganda 
being furnished the press and doled out to the public for their 
misinformation. Is it any wonder that the people do not know 
whom to trust? The tariff may be good or bad, but there is no 
excuse for the many untruths now being fed the public, and it 
does not reflect great credit on statesmen, or, for that matter, 
upon politicians, who are willfully perverting the facts. 

The following day there appeared in the same paper an 
editorial along the same line entitled “Free hides and shoes,” 
which I ask to be included in my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The article referred to is as follows: 


FREE HIDES AND SHOES. 


Chairman Fonůxxx, not commonly rated as tainted with free-trade 
ideas, put hides and shoes on the free list of his tariff bill. 

Then the farm bloc hammered on the door of the Senate committee, 
demanding duties on hides. The committee promptly did as it was told. 
On the next train arrived the shoe manufacturers, saying that the hide 
duty not only meant the loss of their foreign trade but also a loss of 
the home market unless a countervailing duty on shoes were imposed. 
The argument was irresistible, and an ad valorem of 40 per cent was 
written into the bill. 

Now comes another shift. The farm bloc has become persuaded that 
to pay 175 more for a pair of shoes will lose them more than the hide 
duty will bring to them. So both duties are to go, and Senator LODGE 
and the shoe manufacturers of Massachusetts are pleased, for their 
foreign trade will be saved. 

The incident is another argument for the postponément of the enact- 
ment of a permanent tariff. Neither the farmers of America nor the 
ranchers of Argentina nor the shocmakers of Lynn know the conditions 
of the early future, Production throughout the world is still abnormal. 
There are surpluses in some places and dearths in others. As it is 
with respect to shoes and hides, so it is as to other commodities. The 
time is one that demands waiting before leaping. 

Mr. LADD. Here again it is stated that a tariff of 40 per cent 
ad valorem is proposed, when in fact the duty proposed is 5 per 
cent ad valorem plus 12 cents maximum as a compensatory duty 
on account of the proposed duty on hides. Some difference 
between 40 per cent and 5 per cent, or, as already pointed out, 
not $2 per pair but less than 32 cents per pair, while the stock 
industry is protected under the proposed tariff and encouraged, 
in place of being driven out of the country to benefit a few 
importers and middlemen, who have taken big profits for 
their pockets while destroying the great agricultural industry 
of this country. 

Honest discussion is commendable, but deceptive, sugar- 
coated propaganda should be beneath the dignity of any hon- 
orable man or group of men; but this is what is being fed 
to the honest but uninformed voters of this country at the 
present time. 

I might refer to numerous other articles published in New 
York and eastern papers along the same line, but I will not 
take the space. While I am on nyy feet I desire also to, 
call attention to the propaganda that comes to my table—and 
presumably every other Senator at the present time—from the 
soap manufacturers and allied interests asking for free oils, 
which would result in destroying the agricultural output of 
oils in this country, since these imported oils are used as dis- 
placement oils. The letters clearly show the earmarks of one 
mind; they emanate from the same source; they are couched 
in the same language, and parties sending them undoubtedly 
have not informed themselves as to the real facts, but have 
taken for granted that the propaganda furnished them to be 
used as an appeal to the Senate is based on sound reasoning, 
while in reality it is a sheer distortion of facts. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, there is one thing in rela- 
tion to the tariff upon hides which the American people gen- 
erally do not understand, and as my colleague [Mr. Lapp] did 
not mention it in his discussion this morning I think it may 
well be stated at this time. 

There is a general impression that if a duty of 2 cents per 
pound on raw hides or 4 cents per pound on dried hides shall 
be inrposed the price of all shoes will thereby be increased. 
The country generally does not understand that the shoes that 
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the American people wear are not made of cowhide; nothing 
but the heels and soles are of cowhide; the other portions of 
the shoes are generally calfskin or some other material, If 
a rawhide weighs 25 pounds or less, it does not come in as a 
hide at all under the general term that is used; it comes in 
free under the pending bill, just as it has done heretofore. 

I think that practically 99 per cent of the shoes that are 
made and worn in the United States have for their uppers calf- 
skin or some other material. The only part that is taxed or 
affected by reason of the tariff is the sole and the heel; and I 
do not think that that will, as a rule, add more than 8 cents on 
a pair of shoes. In estimating the additional charge at 8 
cents, I am placing it at an extraordinarily high figure on the 
cowhide or the sole leather that comes in, because, as a rule, I 
do not think the added cost will amount to even 5 cents. Some 
years ago in making a statement of the additional costs I 
figured it very carefully, and at that time the duty which was 
added would not have amounted te more than 2 cents on an 
average pair of shoes. To say that under the proposed law the 
added charge will average 8 cents is giving the extreme figure 
which would be added to a pair of shoes on account of the 
proposed duty upon the cowhide, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am a little in doubt as to the 
purpose of the remarks of the Senator from North Dakota. Cer- 
tainly he can not contend that he is supporting these increases 
in the tariff rates other than for the purpose of maintaining or 
increasing domestic prices, and when he refers to a propaganda 
being carried on in his own State and elsewhere for the purpose 
of convincing the people that tariff duties increase prices, it 
seems to me that his contention in favor of a tariff is justifica- 
tion for the statement that this tariff bill will increase prices. 
Obviously there is no other reason for it other than it may in- 
crease domestic prices to the domestic consumer. 

Mr. President, yesterday I offered an amendment to para- 
graph 64. I desire to modify that amendment. I moved to 


strike out, in paragraph 64, page 26, line 8, the numeral “$4”, 


and to insert “15 per cent.” I will withdraw that amend- 
ment and submit the following, namely, to strike out the nu- 
meral “$4” and to insert in lieu thereof “ $1.50.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield for a moment? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If the Senator will pardon 
me, does he not mean to strike out the numeral “ 85,“ in line 9? 
The numeral “ $4” has been stricken out by the committee. 

Mr. KING. Yes; I thank the Senator. I move to strike out 
in the committee amendment the numeral “ $5” and to insert in 
lieu thereof-the numerals “ $1.50,” so as to read: 


Barytes ore, crude or unmanufactured, $1.50 per ton. 


Mr. President, just a word. The Payne-Aldrich bill gives 
this very rate, and I am not offering now to the Senate the 
rate which I think ought to be the one fixed in this bill, for I 
think it ought to be lower, but I want to respond to the wishes 
of some of my Republican friends who say they desire some pro- 
tection. So I am offering to them now the Payne-Aldrich rate, 
Let me say that when that law was in force this industry de- 
veloped and reached high proportions; the domestic production 
of barytes was greater then than it was last year or the year 
before. In 1910 sales of domestic barytes amounted to 42,975 
tons. The production may have been greater, but that quan- 
tity was actually consumed; there may have been some held in 
reserve. In 1911 the sales of the domestic barytes amounted to 
38.445 tons; in 1912, to 37,478 tons; in 1913, when the Payne- 
Aldrich bill was in force, to 45,298 tons; in 1914, to. 57,747 tons, 
when the Underwood bill was in force, which provided a tariff 
of 15 per cent ad valorem, which would be less than the rate of 
the Payne-Aldrich bill. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I am offering now to the Senate 
the amendment which I have suggested. May I state that the 
pre-war foreign price of this product was $2.14 per ton. So 
the tariff rate which I am now suggesting is approximately 
75 per cent of the pre-war foreign price. If the industry de- 
veloped then, and grew to rather large proportions—indeed, to 
very large proportions—it seems to me that the tariff which 
was given then ought to be adequate now, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I am entirely sat- 
isfied that every Member of the Senate who attended the dis- 
cussion on yesterday is convinced that the disclosures made by 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] have taken away ab- 
solutely every foundation whatever for a claim for a tariff upon 
this article founded upon the cost of transportation from the 
place of production to the place of consumption. 

It appears, without apparent contradiction at all, that the 
Missouri product is consumed in the industrial centers of Chi- 
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cago and St. Louis, so that the matter of transportation is 
negligible. I have no doubt, Mr. President, that further study 
of the matter will equally disclose that the Georgia product is 
not shipped to New York at all, or at least only in relatively 
small quantities, and that the great industrial centers about 
Cincinnati and elsewhere consume at least a very large part of 
the Georgia product. However that may be, Mr. President, it is 
a matter of no particular consequence. It must be obvious that 
a mineral product, the product of mining operations, which 
comes from the other side of the ocean and is laid down in New 
York at $5 a ton, will not stand transportation to the interior 
of the country, where it is very largely consumed. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— ` 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So I undertake to say, if the Sena- 
tor will pardon me for a moment, that the importations to 
which reference has been made are all consumed on the Atlantic 
seaboard, and that the products of the mines in the interior of 
the country to a very large extent are consumed in the interior. 

I now yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I was going to ask this question 
either of the Senator from Montana or of the Senator from 
Missouri yesterday, but while the question was still under dis- 
cussion the Senate took a recess. Therefore, I did not ask the 
question. 

It was asserted yesterday by the Senator from Montana, and 
not disputed by the Senator from Missouri or anyone else, that 
this mineral was mined by steam shovel. I think it is very im- 
portant to know, and I do not know—I am asking for informa- 
tion—whether it is of such a nature that it can be thus mined. 
The Senator, without giving any explanation or any authority, 
made that statement. I wish he would elucidate it somewhat, 
or give us the source of his information. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I stated on yesterday that I do not 
know the mineral; I know nothing about its operation, except 
that from its general character I should judge that it would 
be mined by the steam-shovel process. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator will remember that yesterday 
the Senator from Missouri said that it cost $10 a ton to mine 
it in Missouri, and the Senator from Montana said that that 
could not possibly be true, because of the ease with which it 
was mined: and it seemed to me that if it was true that it 
could be mined by the use of a steam shovel, it certainly could 
not cost $10 a ton to produce it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator will pardon me 
in that connection, I said also that in the mines in the city 
of Butte we go down to a depth of nearly a mile, and if we 
could not raise ore to the surface at a cost of less than $10 a 
ton we could not operate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that unless we could 
produce at less than $7.50 a ton we could not operate. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. : 

Mr. SMOOT. In answer to the Senator from Nebraska, I 
will say that barytes is not mined in Missouri by steam shovel, 
but in Georgia it is mined in that way. Also, while I am on 
my feet, I wish to say to the Senator from Montana that most 
of the Georgia product goes to the Atlantic coast. Very little 
of it, indeed, is used in Cincinnati or around Cincinnati. 
In Tennessee and in Georgia barytes is mined by the steam- 
shovel process, but in Missouri it is not. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I simply know that Louisville is 
the center of a great paint industry, and that the State of Ohio 
is celebrated for its production of rubber products, both of 
which consume this material. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that over 50 per 
cent of this material goes into lithopone, and 80 per cent of 
the lithopone is made in the coast States between Baltimore 
and New Jersey. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I merely desire to 
add that the protective system is a very appealing one. I ad- 
mire the devotion to it expressed by the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Gooprne] in a number of his speeches, and particularly 
his very forceful one on yesterday. I can understand how a 
man may very patriotically give his whole adherence to that 
economic theory. The trouble about the matter, so far as it 
has addressed itself to me, is that it invites the rapacious 
and the greedy to come here before Congress and get rates 
that are shocking in their injustice. the one before us afford- 
ing a striking illustration of the idea which I desire to express. 

Mr. President, it does seem to me that those who are indeed 
friendly to the system of protection, like my esteemed friend 
and neighbor the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooptne], would 
rise in their places in this body and protest against discredit- 
ing the entire system by such an imposition as this. It is such 
excrescences as this which condemn the policy before the 
people of America rather than the principle itself. To my mind 


the majority of the people of America are, rightly or wrongly, 
wedded to the doctrine of protection as announced by the Re- 
publican members; but it is this kind of thing that condemns 
it, and justly condemns it, before all right-thinking people; 
and the system can not possibly stand, and the American people 
will not endure it long, if it is to be contaminated by such an 
imposition as this. 

Think of it! A dollar and a half on this product under the 
Payne-Aldrich law, and then the industry thrived until, sirs, 
it commanded two-thirds of the American market; and then 
gentlemen have the hardihood to come before the Congress of 
the United States and ask them for a tax upon the people of 
the United States to the extent of $5 per ton, 250 per cent more 
than the total pre-war duty on this commodity! 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, for the record and as a matter 
of history I simply want to state that the duty of $1.50 a ton 
on barytes provided under the Payne-Aldrich law did give the 
market for that article to St. Louis and Chicago, and the 
business of mining barytes during that time was confined to 
Missouri. All that was furnished the Atlantic coast was im- 
ported, under the Payne-Aldrich law. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Will the Senator pardon me for 
just a moment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Spencer] told us yesterday that Missouri had the primacy in 
the production of this commodity; that it was obliged to yield 
that primacy to Georgia, but that it had now recovered that 
primacy. The testimony discloses that it is mined in Georgia 
at a cost of six dollars and some cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was not making any statement as to the 
amount of duty here or defending it in any way. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, I understand the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply wanted the record to be straight. 
Even the Tariff Commission, in making their report upon this 
commodity, say: 

From 35 to 45 per cent of the domestic consumption of crude barytes 
prior to 1914 was SE A chiefy from Germany. The imported 
product supplied the Atlantic coast market, as it could be obtained at 
a cost less than that of domestic crude barytes. 

No American barytes ever went to the Atlantic Coast States 
under the Payne-Aldrich rate of $1.50, That is all I wanted to 
say—that the producers of barytes in Georgia and Tennessee 
find the Atlantic coast as their market. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think the Senator could equally 
advise us that no foreign product ever reached the Mississippi 
Valley as against the Missouri product. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that is right. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I merely desire to say, in this 
connection, that if it be true, as the Senator from Missouri 
told us yesterday—and I have no doubt it is true—that the 
primacy originally existed with Missouri, but that it passed to 
Georgia and has come back to Missouri, it means that they 
can mine this commodity and put it on the market from the 
mines in Missouri as cheaply as they can in Georgia; and in 
Georgia, according to the testimony, they can mine it at six 
dollars and some cents a ton. 

Mr. SPENCER obtained the floor. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for 
just one moment before he starts? 

Mr. SPENCER. Is it for a question? 

Mr. KING. I just want to supplement some figures that I 
put in a moment ago. 

Mr. SPENCER. If it would not inconvenience the Senator, 
I should be glad if he would wait until I put some facts into 
the record. 

Mr. President, I want the Senator from Montana and the 
Senator from Utah to keep in view the basic facts in this case, 
They can not be contradicted, for they are acknowledged facis; 
and here they are: 

Germany lays down to-day in New York barytes at $5.20 a 
ton. There it is, in unlimited amount, in New York. How 
much does it cost any American producer of barytes, whether 
in Missouri or in Georgia or in any other of the 12 States that 
produce it, to lay down barytes in New York? It costs Georgia 
$11.81 a ton, and Georgia can lay it down there cheaper than 
Missouri, or perhaps than any other State; so that if this 
tariff of $5 a ton is not enacted, the barytes mines of these 
United States close. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Does the Senator say that is 
admitted as a fact? 

Mr. SPENCER. The latter is a conclusion. The facts are 
that Germany can put barytes into New York at $5.20 a ton, 
and the United States can not from any source put barytes 
into New York at less than $11.81 a ton. I leave the conclu- 
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siom to the mind of any man as able and fair as the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr, SPENCER. I yield. 


Mr. NORRIS. I think it would be interesting if the Senator 
would give the dates, When he says Germany puts it into New 
York at $5.20 a ton, does that mean now? When was the 
Georgia product laid down in New York at the price stated by 
the Senator? 

Mr. SPENCER. I was about to. state that in the first week 
in May of this year, so the trade journals announce, 1,500,000 
pounds of German ore, about 700 tons or a little more, were sold 
in New York at that price, and cut out absolutely the possi- 
bility of a single ton from an American mine being: sold. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am trying to get the date of the cost of the 
Georgia. barytes. 

Mr. SPENCER. The figure I gave as to the cost of the 
German barytes in New York,, $5.20, referred to the present 
time. It was sold there the first week of this month, It can 
be bought there now and in unlimited amounts. 

The cost of production in Georgia dates: back to the last of 
1920 or 1921, because at that time every American mine was 
closed, and there has not been a pound produced in the United 
States since the early part of 1921. 

Mr. POMERENE. It might be interesting for the Senator 
to state. the reason for the closing of those mines, too. 

Mr. SPENCER.. I was about to do that. The reason for the 
closing of those mines was twofold. In the first place, un- 
doubtedly, as the immediate controlling factor, as I said yester- 
day, there was the general depression and lack of demand, A 
mine might run along under a pending depression if the future 
were bright and the vision for the year, or months. to come 
gave some hope; but back of the pending depression, which 
everyone knew would be temporary, and which, in my judg- 
ment, would. not of itself have been, enough to have closed the 
Missouri mines, was the specter of Germany producing barytes 
at a cost which every mine owner in Missouri knew. was abso- 
lutely prohibitive of American production. 

I use Missouri mines as an illustration because I am more fa- 
miliar with the situation there. A mine in Missouri might pro- 
duce at 810 a ton, for that is the cost, and I will be glad to explain 
the reason for it in a moment; it might produce at $10.a ton, even 
though: there was no immediate demand for the ore, precisely 
as every manufacturer: will produce a certain amount of his 
product, even though it is not salable at the moment of produc- 
tion, if he knows that in the natural, normal condition of affairs 
there will be a sale for it in the near future. Everyone knew 
that the demand for barytes was on the increase, that the 
barytes was a mineral which was to be used more widely, so 
that they would have continued the production in spite of the 
temporary depression if it had not been for the outstanding and 
controlling fact that they knew that under the present law not 
a pound of barytes which was produced here could ever be sold, 
because: Germany could sell it at half the price in the place 
where the market for barytes is—on the Atlantic seaboard. 

Mr. POMBREND. From what source does the Senator get 
his figures as to the cost of production in Missouri and Georgia? 

Mr. SPENCER. The quotation I made yesterday was from 
the Government figures. The Senator will find it in the little 
pamphlet on barytes and barium products, page 190 or 191. The 
cost in Missouri was $10.51, or something like that. 

Mr. POMERENE. At what time? 

Mr. SPENCER. When they ceased in 1921; when they were 
driven out and the production ceased. That was the last cost. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is the Senator familiar with the method of 
mining in Missouri? 

Mr. SPENCER, I am. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is it on the surface of the ground, or do they 
have to go down under the ground? 

Mr. SPENCER. It is largely on the surface, and that is one 
of the reasons why the cost is greater than the cost in Georgia, 
though there may be many others. The Missouri production 
comes from innumerable little mines; In fact, in the Govern- 
ment report it was stated that in Washington County, Mo., 
practically every able-bodied man spent some of his time in 
gathering tiff, or digging for tiff, which is barytes, a few feet 
under the ground. As I have driven through Washington 
County I have seen on both sides of the road innumerable little 
tiff mines. They are not on a railroad. They are about 3 
miles from a railroad, and that being exhausted, they are now 
about 8 miles from the railroad; so that first there is the 
labor, not in digging deep, but right near the surface, within 
6, 10, or 12 feet of the surface. There is the labor of produc- 
ing it; there is the hauling of it by team, and then there is the 
railroad transportation. The hauling of it by team to the rail- 


road is included in the cost of production, because the cost of 
production is supposed to be the cost f. o: b. at the point of 
shipment, and it costs in Missouri upward of 810 a ton to put 
barytes ore upon a railroad car. 

I do not vouch for it, but my information is that in Georgia 
the mining is on a larger scale, with railroad facilities, more 
like the mining of copper in Montana, and the Senator from 
Montana will correct me if I am wrong. There is a sidetrack 
which runs right to the mine. There is no hauling or transpor- 
tation by teams: In Georgia very largely they have colored 
labor, too, which is very much cheaper, and they have deposits 
which are larger, which enable them to use steam shovels, 
while in Missouri it is white men’s labor, and it is dug with 
pick and shovel. Undoubtedly the cost in Missouri is greater 
than the cost in Georgia. 

I'am basing the justice of this $5 a ton rate even on the low 
Georgia cost, as the German competition will drive Georgia 
absolutely out of the market, and if it drives Georgia out of 
the market how much greater will be its: effect upon Missouri, 
except in the limited demand which may be contiguous to the 
mines in Missouri. 

One Senator spoke of the fact that there is a chemical com- 
pany in St. Louis, which is of the highest character, the Mal- 
linckrodt Chemical Works, which use barytes, and undoubtedly 
they can get barytes from Missouri cheaper, because they are 
comparatively near to the point of production. But the whole 
barytes and barium situation has changed. The place of sale is 
the place of the use, and that is on the Atlantic seaboard. 

The Senator speaks about the Payne-Aldrich rate of $1.50 a 
ton as being sufficient before the war. Barytes was an insignifi- 
cant mineral before the war. The total consumption of barytes 
was only 60,000 tons, of which we produced two-thirds, and. it 
was largely used by the Mallinckrodt Chemical Co. and others 
comparatively near to the mines. When the war came on, and 
the use of barytes and barium products was increased, the con- 
sumption rose to 228,000 tons in 1918. Where was it used? It 
was not used contiguous to the Missouri or Georgia mines; it 
was used on the Atlantic seaboard. 

Every user of barytes or barium products is on the Atlantic 
seaboard to-day, and with a single exception or two that is true. 
Where is the demand for barytes to-day? It is im the 12 great 
establishments: along the Atlantic seaboard. If you shut off 
American barytes, of course they will get it from the other side, 
where it can be produced and deposited in New York at less 
than half of what it costs to produce it in an American mine. 

There you have the whole situation. It is not fair to compare 
the present consumption- of barytes on the Atlantic seaboard 
with what it was in 1914, when the demand was comparatively 
negligible and when the enterprises on the Atlantic seaboard 
were not even in existence. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: Will the Senator state what 
the price was for Missouri barytes in 1913? 

Mr. SPENCER. I have not that information at hand. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I observe from an examina- 
tion of the chemical schedules that in every instance the price 
ranged, because of the foreign product being shut out, as high 
as 300, 400, 500, or 600 per cent, and these manufacturers of 
chemicals: are petitioning Congress to keep the high-tariff rates 
upon these chemicals for the sole purpose of continuing the 
high profits which they made during the war. I think the Sen- 
ator will find, if he can produce the figures, that the same in- 
creases in prices obtained on this chemical as in the case of 
others which have been disclosed here. 

Mr. SPENCER: I may say to the Senator that there has 
been no profit from the mines in Missouri. Whatever may 
have happened anywhere else in the United States, in the mines 
of Missouri there has been nothing except struggle, starvation 
for the employees, and threatened bankruptcy for the mine 
owners. That is precisely the condition in which the industry 
is to-day, with the added fact that the mines are closed and 
there is no employment whatever. 

Mr. President, with this I close. Germany is selling barytes 
to-day vat 85.20 a ton in New York, There is no American com- 
petition. If you lessen the tariff rate as proposed in this bill, 
which on the face of the thing is insufficient, below $5 a ton, 
and if every American mine can stay closed until its machinery 
becomes rusted, and its employees scattered, and the capital in- 
vested is- lost, so that nothing could start up again except by 
a recreation, you will have only one source from which to get 
barytes; and that is from Germany, You will close every mine 
in the United States, and the price then, may I say to the 
Senator from Massachusetts, will soar. 

May I add one other statement? If you reduce the tariff on 
barytes; as proposed in this bill, you will find another thing, 
If it is necessary to decrease the selling price of German 
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barytes in New York from $5.20 to 84 a ton until the American 
mines are closed, it will be done, and when they are closed and 
the German monopoly is secure, then the price will rise by leaps 
and bounds, precisely as it did in the case of chloral nitrate, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Opp in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts? 

Mr. SPENCER. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I simply wanted to make 
this comment: Without some information as to the cost of pro- 
duction before the war, you can not establish any sound basis 
for fixing a tariff rate in the bill. On the Senator’s own ad- 
mission, he does not know what barytes was selling for be- 
fore the war, but he knows what it is selling for now, and he 
knows the terrific profits made by these concerns during the 
war. It seems to me the Senator ought to be able to produce 
some information. The information would show, in my opin- 
ion, that as the consumption went up the price went up, and the 
same story would be repeated here that has been told as to 
other items in the chemical schedule, an increase of three and 
four hundred per cent frequently. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SPENCER. I yield to the Senator from Nehraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to ask the Senator from Missouri a 
question that was really suggested by the observation of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, and that is whether he thinks we 
ought to put a tariff on this or any other product to make up 
the difference in the cost of production here and abroad and 
base the cost of production here upon the war price. Does 
the Senator believe that if we drafted a bill on that theory the 
effect of it would be to keep the price up at the war point, 
which we all admit we want to get away from? It seems to 
me the Senator is basing his proposition upon the cost of pro- 
duction in America, which we all know was abnormal in all 
lines of business. 

Mr. SPENCER. The pending amendment of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance answers that very question. If a tariff were 
placed upon the basis of the cost of production during the 
war and the war prices, instead of a tariff of $5 a ton for 
barytes it would require a tariff of from $10 to $11 a ton. I 
may say to the Senator from Nebraska that even at $5 a ton 
the Missouri mines can not operate except upon the happening 
of two contingencies, each of which is confidently expected 
to take place—one of them that the freight rates in the United 
States will decrease and the other that the cost of labor in 
Germany will increase. If those two things do not happen the 
mines can not operate even on a tariff rate of $5 a ton. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does not the Senator think he ought to add 
a third—that the cost of production in Missouri will decrease? 

Mr. SPENCER. Quite right; it ought to happen. The lee- 
way for these two is in the difference between $11 a ton, which 
the present war-time prices would require as a tariff, and the 
$5 a ton which the committee have submitted. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Bas President—— 

Mr. SPENCER. yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Has not the closing down of the mines in 
Missouri been due to the mining of barytes in Georgia, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, and other States? 

Mr. SPENCER. No; I think not. 

Mr. OVERMAN, That is what the report of the Tariff Com- 
mission says. 

Mr. SPENCER. I think not, because before we closed down 
in 1920 the production in Missouri was more than in any other 
State. Georgia took the lead in 1916, but only for a year. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Tariff Survey says: 

In 1916 the largest F of crude barytes was shifted 
from Missourl to Georgia his was due to the development of the 
Georgia deposits by the 8 5 of barium chemicals and 
1 who ha 5 nded on Germany for this raw mate- 

Barytes is now min blen in Georgia, Missouri, Tennessee, 
— — and Virginia. The ‘mining © rations in the East are on a 
larger scale than those of Missouri, those in the latter State being 
conducted primarily by individuals on a small scale. 

Is not that the reason for the shutting down of the Missouri 
mines? 

Mr. SPENCER. I think what the Senator has read is true, 
that, except for a single year, Missouri has led and it would 
now lead if barytes were being produced. If the mines in Mis- 
souri were reopened to-morrow I think they would produce 
more than any other State, with Georgia second. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. SPENCER. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the Senator where he 
gets his figures that Germany is laying down barytes in New 
York at $5 a ton? 


Mr. SPENCER. Because 1,500,000 pounds of barytes were 
bought there the first week in this month. 

r. LENROOT. Where did the Senator get that figure? 

Mr. SPENCER. I know that from the trade journals. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator must be mistaken, because 
during the entire year 1921, as reported by the Treasury De- 
partment, the imports were not only less than one-half what 
they were in 1920, but the unit value was $6.02, and to that 
must be added the ocean rate of $3.60, which makes $9.62. 

Mr. SPENCER. The pre-war price was $5.20 laid down in 
New York. 

Mr, LENROOT. It was. 

Mr. SPENCER. The importations since the war have been 
somewhere between $5.20 a ton and $6 a ton. 

Mr. LENROOT. Plus the ocean rate. 

Mr. SPENCER. No; laid down in New York. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have the figures from the Tariff Commis- 
sion and from the Treasury Department. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say that not only was 
it $6.02 in Germany during the whole 12 months of 1921 but for 
the first three months of 1922 the average was $6.28. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is very clear the Senator from Missouri 
is mistaken. He must be mistaken. 

Mr. SPENCER. There is no dispute between the Senator 
from Wisconsin and myself as to the pre-war price of $5.20 
representing the cost, including transportation. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is true. 

Mr. SPENCER. Then, of course, the proposition of what 
Germany can do is perfectly manifest. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; because there must be added $1.90 a 
ton, the present increase in the freight rate, and it will not 
go lower. 

Mr. SPENCER. The freight rate from New York to where? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; the ocean rate to New York, 

Mr. SPENCER. The $5.20 included the ocean rate. 

Mr. LENROOT. It included the ocean rate of $1.70. Now 
the ocean rate is $3.60. 

Mr. SPENCER. That is very true. 

Mr. LENROOT. So it can not be laid down there for $5 a 


ton. 

Mr. SPENCER. But that is more than made up, I will say 
to the Senator from Wisconsin, in the decreased cost of labor 
in Germany. If Germany before the war, even with the trans- 
portation rate of $1.70 a ton, could lay it down in New York 
at $5.20, the difference in the transportation rate is more than 
doubly made up by the difference in the cost of production in 
Germany because of labor wages there. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will say to the Senator that could not 
amount to very much, because with the pre-war price he speaks 
of it was only $1.75 a ton at the mine, including the value of 
the ore as well as the labor cost. 

Now, Mr. President, if I may be recognized in my own 
right 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
is recognized. 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to ask the Senator from Missouri 
another question: Where did he get his figures of the cost of 
mining in Missouri? He referred to the Tariff Commission and 
said something about $10 a ton. 

Mr. SPENCER. If the Senator will look at the publication of 
the Government called“ Barytes and Barium Products in 1920,” 
on page 192, he will find the figures which I gave. It is pub- 
lished by the Department of the Interior through the Geological 
Survey. 

Mr. 81007. May I not suggest to the Senator that those are 
the selling prices and not the còst figures? I think he will find 
that the report shows the cost in Missouri was $7.39. 

Mr. LENROOT. It was $7.74 in 1919. 

Mr. SMOOT. Seven dollars and thirty-nine cents is what it 
was in 1919. That is the highest that it could possibly be. 

Mr. SPENCER. It was $10.17 in 1920. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the Senator from Missouri is mistaken. 
It was $7.87. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think where the Senator makes his mis- 
take is that he is talking about the pre-war German price. The 
pre-war German price, landed in New York, was $5.20 per ton. 

Mr. SPENCER. There is no doubt of that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Since the war the price has increased, and, 
including the freight and duty, it is somewhere about $9 a ton. 
I have not the odd cents. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is nearly $10. 

Mr. SPENCER. I admit, if the Senator puts the sale as of 
the ist of May of this year, that it is less than the Senator indi- 
cated, but I have not the figures at hand, The fact still re- 
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mains, and it seems to me it is the basic fact, that if before the 
war Germany could lay down that ore in New York at $5.20 a 
ton, freight paid, certainly the cost of production in Germany 
is not as great now as it was then. So the potential power of 
Germany is now greater than it was to lay it down at that price. 

Mr, SIMMONS: That is where the Senator is making his 


error. The cost of production in Germany to-day is greater 
than it was before the war: It was for a short time after the 
war closed as great. I see I have not the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, and therefore I will not proceed, 

Mr. SPENCER, I beg the Senator’s pardon, I am listening. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I say the Senator was mistaken. The cost 
of production is greater now than it was before the war. The 
cost of production everywhere is greater now than it was before 
the war. I think it is absolutely true that for a little while 
after the war under propaganda there urging labor to work at 
low wages and capital to be content with small prices in order 
that Germany might get into the market of the world and cap- 
ture it, prices were lower there than anywhere else. But I 
think to-day it will be found that that condition is altogether 
changed and that German labor is-demanding to-day as nearly 
as: possible the international standard of wages, and the German 
manufacturers are demanding nearer the international stand- 
ard of profit. So prices have gone up in Germany and have 
rapidly advanced, as the imports of German merchandise to 
this country will show, Within the last year there has been an 
increase in the price of German merchandise imported into this 
country running from 25 to 50 per cent; and right now to-day 
there is practically no difference between the prices of most 
German articles imported into this country—I will not say all, 
but of most German’ articles imported into this country—and 
similar articles from the other industrial nations of Europe. 

I have no doubt that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 
nooT] is absolutely correct at this time—I am not speaking 
about some past time since the armistice or the close of the war, 
but at this time—and that the figures which he gave, namely, 
between $9 and $10 a ton, are correct. It was somewhere near 
$10 a ton, including the duty. Now, the Senator from Missouri, 
it seems to me, could not contend that under those circumstances 
he needs a duty of $5 a ton in order to bring this crude mate- 
rial up to the proper selling price in America. The truth is, 
Mr. President, that this is a crude material, which is simply 
dug out of the earth. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Sms], who is not now in the Chamber, told me just a little 
while ago that it is produced in his State and that they take it 
out of the earth. The process is a very simple one. The cost 
ean not be great. I think when the Senator from Missouri 
contends that it costs $5 to mine a ton of that natural material, 
which lies right on fhe surface of the earth, he is mistaken. 
I think the truth is that it can be produced very cheaply in this 
country, 

The trouble does not’ grow out of any difference in the cost 
of production here and abroad.. The difference can not be 
much. It may be some, but it can not be much. The trouble 
does not grow out of that. The trouble about which the Senator 
has spoken with reference to the closing of those mines in 
Missouri grows out of another condition altogether. Before the 
war there was not any great consumption of this material in 
this country or anywhere else in the world. Before the war we 
were making a very limited quantity of it. I think our pro- 
duction here ran from 40,000 to 60,000 tons a year, and that, 
together with a small importation from abroad of three or four 
thousand tons, was sufficient to supply the domestic demands for 
that material. During the war there grew up a great demand 
for the material. Barytes was one of the war brides. I know 
something about it, because I have a friend in the city of 
Raleigh who lost about $100,000 speculating in barytes on ac- 
count of the sudden great demand for barytes during the war. 
When the war closed that demand disappeared. We returned 
to the normal demand which had existed before the war, but 
there had been a. great accumulation of this material during 
the war which was not needed, and it was on hand when the 
war closed. Because of the reduced demand for it, and because 
of the supply which we had on hand, of course the mines had 
to shut down. There was no market here for it, because there 
was no need for it. There was no market in the world for it, 
because not much need for it existed in the world. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SPENCER. Does not the Senator 

Mr. LENROOT. I have the floor. 

Mr. SPENCER. I think I have the floor. 

Mr. LENROOT. I wish to be courteous, but I do not wish to 
be charged with unduly occupying the time of the Senate while 
I have the floor. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I beg pardon of the Senator from Wisconsin. 
8 thought the Senator from Missouri [Mr. SPENCER] had the 

oor. 

Mr. LENROOT. I was recognized in my own right and the 
Senator from Missouri took his seat. However, I yield to the 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SPENCER. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. SPENCER. Do I understand the Senator from North 
Carolina to state that the cost of labor in Germany, as measured 
by the American standard of money, is less to-day than it was 
before the war, or the equal to what it was before the war? 

Mr, SIMMONS. I did not say that. 

Mr: SPENCER. Then I misunderstood the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What I said was that at the present time 
the scale of wages in Germany was very nearly the same as 
the scale of wages in the other industrial countries of 
Euro 

Mr. SPENCER. Oh! 

Mr. SIMMONS. But that it was higher to-day than it was 
before the World War. I did not mean as measured in Ameri- 
can dollars. 

Mr. SPENCER. The Senator from North Carolina will not 
dispute the fact that wages in the United States are approxi- 
mately 100 per cent greater than they were before the war, and 
that wages in Germany are approximately one-fourth less to- 
day, each measured in American money, than they were before 
the war? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I make the general statement, Mr, Presi- 
dent, that, relatively speaking, the cost of labor in Germany and 
the cost of labor in all the other industrial countries of Europe 
is more nearly equal to the American standard than before the 
World War. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to call attention to one 
statement particularly which the Senator from North Carolina 
has made, which is quite misleading, and ought to be explained. 
As to all of the barytes ore which is mined in the South it 
takes from three to five tons of ore to make a ton of barytes 
because of the fact that the barytes has to be washed out of the 
ore. So the cost is not merely the taking of a ton of ore ont 
of the ground, but when three tons of ore are taken out of the 
ground they produce only one ton of barytes after the washing 
process and the separation of the barytes from the ore. The 
Tariff Board says the barytes content runs from 20 to 35 per 
cent; so the latter figure would indicate a ratio of 3 to 1. 

Mr: SIMMONS. I was not discussing that situation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; I think the Senator was; and that 
is certainly a factor to be considered. 

Another question is as to wages, Mr. President. I have re- 
ceived from the Tariff Commission a statement; which is nearly 
complete, concerning the scale of wages of all of the industries 
in Germany; and I say now to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Spencer] that he was very moderate in stating that the wages 
in this country are double what they are in Germany. I say 
the wages are treble in America what they are in Germany. I 
shall put the figures to which I refer into the Recorp as soon 
as I get time to do so. : 

Mr. POMERENE. To what date is the Senator from Utah 
referring? 

Mr. SMOOT. As of December 31, 1921. The scale of wages 
to which I refer is brought down to that date. 

Mr. POMERENE. A statement was made on the floor of the 
Senate here that during the month of January last wages had 
increased in German factories 20 per cent, 

Mr. SMOOT. Not since the time I have mentioned. 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes; since that time. 

Mr. SMOOT. This statement was made on the basis of 192 
marks for a dollar. Now it requires about 300 marks to pur- 
chase a dollar, and I will later show exactly what the per- 
centages are as to the wages quoted and the increases to which 
the Senator refers. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I should like to proceed to 
discuss this matter myself a little. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will not the Senator from Wisconsin permit 
me to answer the Senator from Utah for just a moment? 

Mr. LENRO OT. I will yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS: Mr. President, how utterly ridiculous it is 
to undertake to measure labor cost in Germany by the inter- 
national value of German currency; and that is what the Sena- 
tor from Utah is trying to do. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator from North Carolina is wrong 


| in that statement. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Just let me finish my statement, and then I 
«will yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Ff the Senator from North Carolina makes 
any statement on the basis which he suggests, it is wrong. 

Mr. ‘SIMMONS. Very well. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I had just started when the 
Senator from Utah interrupted me. 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well; I yield further to the Senator 
from North Carolina. 0 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, everybody who knows any- 
thing about the matter knows that the exchange value of the 
mark—and that is the value upon which our purchases ‘from 
‘Germany are based—is entirely different from the purchasing 
power of the mark in Germany; that is to say, a mark has one 
value in international trade and has an entirely different value 
iin the German market. It has a purchasing power in the 
German market which it has not in the world at large by reason 
of the reduction of the paper currency in Germany to the gold 
standard that obtains in international trade. 

The wages paid the German laborer in marks to-day will buy 
for him as much, or nearly ‘as much, of the necessaries of life 
as the wages paid in American factories will buy. I heard 
that testimony given before the Finance ‘Committee in the 
general hearings. The mark has one purchasing power in Ger- 
many but it has a different purchasing power in the markets of 
the world. The Germans have some confidence in their mark, 
while we have none and the world has none. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. LENROOT. I ‘hope ‘the Senator will now allow me to 
proeeed. 

Mr.'SMOOT. Just one moment. I hope the Senate will now 
remember the statement which has just been made by the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, because I am going to call his atten- 
tion to it a good many times in the future if this question shall 
then come up. The position of the Senator now is in exact 
‘accord with what I have ‘stated on the floor of the Senate 
several times. Because of the exchange situation to which the 
Senator has referred, the German laborer, with the purchasing 
power of the mark in Germany greater than it is outside, has 
‘that much advantage over the American laborer, while ‘the 
‘American ‘dollar does not have any ‘greater purchasing power 
in purchasing labor or any other commodities in the United 
‘States than it has abroad. The Senator from North Carolina 
‘simply makes his case that much worse by the statement which 
he has just made. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, this is the first time I have 
participated in the discussion of any rates proposed ‘in this bill, 
und T shall confine what I have to say to this particular rate. 

I have realized, Mr. President, the difficulties under which 
“the committee has labored in the framing of this bill. I do not 
‘believe it possible under present conditions at home and abroad 
to frame on a scientific basis a permanent tariff law; but I 
also believe that a revision of the tariff is absolutely necessary 
for the protection of American industry, and I have been dis- 
posed, and shall be disposed in the future, to ‘follow the judg- 
ment of the committee, so far as possible, and resolve doubts 
in favor of the committee's action, because they have made a 
very thorough study of every question involved. ‘However, it 
ought not to be assumed upon this floor that the committee is 
infallible and under no ‘circumstances will make a mistake. 
When a mistake is clearly shown, as a Republican and a pro- 
tectionist, I believe it is the duty of every Republican to do 
What he can to rectify that mistake. As to the particular duty 
now ‘under consideration, Mr. President, it is very clear to me 
that a mistake has been made upon the part of the committee, 
and ‘that the ‘increase recommended is absolutely indefensible 
‘and can not be defended according to any doctrine of Republi- 
can protection. 

In the first place, I think the committee was misled with 
reference to the question of differences in ‘cost of production 
and what foreign barytes was laid down for in the city of New 
York, 

Under theexisting duty of 15 per cent, which at present prices 
amounts to about $1 per ton, last year there were imported only 
9,870 tons, while in 1920 there were imported under the same 
rate of 15 per cent, equivalent to about 81 a ton, 22,209 tons; in 
other words, in 1921, under the present rate of duty, the imports 
were less than one-half of what they were in 1920. But when 
we come to the question of the domestic production we find 
what? We find that, notwithstanding the gates were again 
open to imports of this product from Germany, in 1920 we had 
the largest domestic production of crude barytes ore in the his- 
tory of the United States. 

Mr. POMERENE. That was in 1920? 


Mr. LENROOT,. That was in 1920. To give the figures, in 
1920 there were produced in the United States of crude barytes 
228,113 tons, while the highest previous production was in 1916 
of 221,980 tons. 

With referenee'to the cost of production and cost of laying 


‘down ‘this ore in New York, the Senator from Missouri is 


clearly mistaken, and I think I understand how the mistake 
arose. The price given to him, five dollars and some cents, is 
the invoice price upon which the duty is paid, but that is not the 
cost of the product in New York, because to it there must be 
added $3.60. a ton, the ocean freight rate, which brings it up to 
between $9 and $10 a ton. 

Now, with reference to the cost in this country in the Missouri 
field, the Senator from Missouri stated that the cost f. o. b. 
cars at the point on the railroad nearest to the mine was a 
little over 5810; but the Tariff Commission reports that the cost 
of mining this ore in 1919 was 57.74 a ton, instead of 510 per 
ton. The Senator from Missouri, no doubt, gets his figures of 


810 per ton from the testimony he has read but which he did 


not have clearly in mind to-day. I hold in my hand the Senate 
hearings, where the attempt was made to show that the pro- 


ducers could not afford to sell this ore f. o. b. the cars for less 


than 810 à ton, but they did not say that was the cost of pro- 
ducing the ore. Let us see what they did say. I read from the 
statement of Mr. Ruopes, Representative in Congress from the 
district in Missouri in which the mines are located: 

According to authentic information reeelyed from Thompson, Wein- 
man & Co., of New York, to-day crude barytes ore has been offered for 
sale by German importers in New York as low as $7.50 per ton within 
the past few weeks. 

I may say in passing that does not tally -with the $5 quota- 
tion suggested by the Senator from Missouri. 

We must get as much as 810 per ton for the crude ore on board cars 
at Missouri shipping points to afford fair wages to miners— 

Now— 
fair wages for hauling it from the mines to the: railroads— 

That is proper so far. Then what?— 
fair royalties to the landowner, and a fair profit to the dealer. 


So the figure of $10 per ton includes the profit that the miner 
makes, and no one knows how high that is. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the selling price, as I stated. 

Mr. LENROOT. So that the $10 a ton referred to by the 
Senator from Missouri is not the cost price at all, but it is the 
selling price. The cost price, Mr. President, both as given by 


the Tariff Commission and in the testimony of the proponents 


of this increase before the eommittee, was a cost based upon the 


peak cost of production and not the cost of production to-day. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, can the Senator state 
whether the cost figures which have been given represent the 
average cost in that district or do they represent the cost to 
some particular mine? 

Mr. LENROOT. The figures given represent the average 
cost in the district. I said that that was at the high cost of 
production, the very highest cost of labor; and we have a right 
to assume—yes; we have a right to insist—that when every 
other industry is deflated this industry, too, shall take its 
share of deflation. 

What was the cost of mining this product in the Senator’s 
State prior to the war, when Germany was laying it down here 
for 85.207 

I read from the Tariff Information Survey compiled by the 


‘Tariff Commission. After giving the pre-war price of $5.20, for 


which Germany was laying down this product here, they go on 
to say: 

The price of domestic crude barytes f. o. b. St. Louis has about 
doubled during the war. ‘The price from May, 1913, until November, 
1915, varied very little from 84.90 per short ton. 

Four dollars and ninety cents per.short ton was the pre-war 
cost, and now the proponents of this increase ask that this 


particular industry shall be permitted to pay the costs of pro- 


duction and receive profits based upon the very peak prices 
that we had in this country following the war, 

Mr..POMERENE. Was that the cost delivered in St. Louis? 

Mr. LENROOT. Delivered in St. Louis, which takes a rail- 
road rate from the point of shipment upon the railroad to the 
city of St. Louis. 

‘Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I beg the Senator’s pardon, He will find that 
that cost was even less in the Washington County district, where 
it was produced. It was $4.25 per ton. 

Mr. LENROOT. I wonder if the Senator ‘from “Missouri 
takes the position that when farmers have been deflated below 
the 1913 basis, and when every other industry has been de- 
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Hated, he asks for a protective duty to enable this JJ. A TREE TL OD ay ee A STORM RY oO 
industry to avoid any deflation whatever? 

Now. Mr. President, let us see what happened with reference 
to this particnlar domestic product. 

Mr. POMERENDB. Mr. President, it would seem that the 
rate on barytes was fixed according to the cost-plus plan, with- 
out paying any attention to the cost. 

Mr. LENROOT. Probably. 

3 A from May, 1913, until November, 1915 LEA very little 

90 per short ton. The price then increased to r ton 
8 3 1918, and this price was in force until May 919205 when 
it decreased to $8.80 per ton. In November, 1919, the price increased 
sharply to $10.80 per ton. 

Laid down in St. Louis—the point where, so far as this 
crude material is concerned, the product was consumed. 

The Senator has stated, and it appears in the testimony, 
that these mines are closed down, and they would have the 
Senate believe that it was because of the imports from Ger- 
many that these mines were closed; but the fact is conclusively 
shown that imports from Germany have nothing to do with the 
closing down of the mines, because when the mines closed 
down the imports were less than one-half of what they were 
the previous year, when the mines were running. Of course, 
the answer is that the general depression closed down not only 
these mines but every kind of industry to a greater or less ex- 
tent, and in all probability these mines had a surplus stock 
on hand which had not yet been exhausted. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In view of the large surplus stock which 
is on hand, and the present limited demand, does the Senator 
think that if they should get this protection the mines would 
open up? Might not their owners and operators simply say: 
Nov that we are free from German or any other competition, 
by reason of this high duty, we can keep these mines closed 
until we have disposed of the surplus stock we have on hand,” 
and charge very nearly the same prices that they charged 
during the war? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr, President, I do not happen to know 
anything about how highly concentrated this mining industry 
may be, and, of course, that would depend entirely upon how 
much competition there was in the industry. 

Mr. President, I am only going to occupy a moment more. 

While I think it is clearly shown that the Senator from Mis- 
souri is mistaken as to Germany laying down this product at 
$5 a ton, let us assume for a moment that that is true. Then I 
want to ask the Republican side, if that is true, if they can 
justify a 100 per cent ad valorem duty upon a product that was 
not planted or sown by man, that was placed in the ground by 
the Creator, and justify it upon any system or theory of pro- 
tection? 

I am as good a protectionist as the Senator from Missouri; 
but I say that if there is any raw, crude material found in the 
ground where in order to mine it in this country the American 
people have to pay for the raw material double what they could 
obtain it for abroad, then I am not in favor of trying to build 
up that particular mining industry until such time as it can be 
built up with a less amount of duty. 

Mr. President, I agree with the Senator from North Da- 
kota that German costs to-day are less than they were prior 
to the war. I believe they are vory much less. I am perfectly 
willing to make up in any duty in this bill for the difference 
that I believe does exist, although we may not ascertain it defi- 
nitely: I am willing to vote for amendments on the theory that 
German costs to-day are very much less than they were prior 
to the war, and therefore I am willing to vote in some cases 
for a duty even higher than that which was imposed under the 
Payne-Aldrich law. But, Mr. President, how can any Repub- 
lican defend an increase of 333 per cent, which is proposed by 
the committee, over the duty imposed in the Payne-Aldrich law, 
and an increase of 500 ner cent over the duty imposed under 
the present law, where the importations so far have not been so 
serious as to menace the industry? I can not do it, and I do 
not see how any other Republican can do it when he is fully 
acquainted with all the facts. 

Mr. President, I want to support this bill. It is necessary to 
have a revision of the tariff; but I want rates in this bill that 
at least, if I do not fully agree with them, I can concede that 
there may be honest differences of opinion about. So far as I 
am concerned, I could not defend anywhere, before any audi- 
ence in America, this proposed rate upon barytes ore—not that 
the item itself is so very important, perhaps, to the American 
people as a whole, but it is the principle that is involyed—and 
I do not want to see the Republican side of this aisle vote for 
any duty that can not be defended, that is based upon mistaken 
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figures, and give to our friends on the other side of the aisle an 
opportunity to attack us justly. Of course, they will do it un- 
justly, and we can meet them upon that ground; but I do hope 
that the rates that are voted in this bill will not be such as to 
make the Republican Party a just subject of attack because of 
such rates. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I want to see if the com- 
mittee has made any error in its report and what it is claiming 
to be a proper duty, and I want the attention of the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

The committee took the cost of producing crude barytes in 
1919 at $6.31 per ton. The Tariff Commission give the cost as 
reported at $7.39 a ton, but on a uniform amortization and roy- 
alty basis they give it at $6.31 per ton. I am getting the cost of 
the American product. That does not include profits. That is 
the bare cost of production; and taking $6.31 per ton as the 
cost, removing that ton to the eastern markets costs $5.50 per 
ton. 

Mr. LENROOT. May I ask the Senator a question right 
there? I should like to ask the Senator if the committee have 
framed this bill upon the theory that they are going to add as 
a protective rate the cost of moving all products to the Atlantic 

Mr. McCUMBER. No, Mr. President. Sometimes, as I stated 
yesterday, it is impossible to give protection on an article that 
is produced so far away that the cost of transportation will be 
so excessive that the consuming public can not afford to pay 
the price, and the committee must decide as to when such an 
occasion arises that it can not afford to give the protection. 

Mr. LENROOT. Another question: The Senator is older than 
I; he has fought longer in the Republican Party than I; but has 
there ever been a time in the history of the Republican Party 
when the cost of transportation has been added to secure a pro- 
tective rate? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, in determining what a rate 
should be the cost of transportation has always been considered, 
together with all other matters that enter into the question of 
competition in the American market. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will not the Senator admit that upon arti- 
cles that are used generally throughout the country the cost of 
transportation equalizes itself; that if you are to include in a 
protective rate the cost of transportation to New York, you are 
giving an exorbitant protection where the product never reaches 
New York, where the freight rate itself affords a protection to 
the manufacturer if he is situated in Chicago, the Mississippi 
Valley, or elsewhere in the interior of the country? 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President, that is just why I have 
stated that it is impossible to give a protection that will allow 
any article to be shipped from any section of the country to any 
other section of the country. 

Mr. LENROOT. And is not that why the Republican Party— 
and I have been through two tariff revisions—has never in all 
its history made as one of the bases or factors of protection the 
transportation rate? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, it has always taken into 
consideration the transportation rate. We have to take into 
consideration what it costs to produce an article in Great 
Britain and in France and in Germany. Then we have to take 
into consideration what it costs to produce that article landed 
in New York. Of course, we take the freight into consideration. 
We take into consideration the usual profits in that business. 
All of those enter into consideration in determining what rates 
we must fix as a competitive basis. We do not take that as our 
standard; we do not add to it in all cases; but we do consider 
is asa factor in fixing a competitive rate. If an article is pro- 
duced in Europe at a cost which, with freight added, would be 
more than the cost in the United States, there would be no 
necessity of any protective duty whatever. Therefore we must 
take those into consideration. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will let me finish my state- 
ment, I think it will be found that we are not far apart. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not think the Senator understood me. 
What I said was in reference to the transportation rate. The 
Senator proposes to add the fixed transportation rate from Mis- 
souri to New York to arrive at what should be fixed on as the 
protective rate. That, I say, has never been done by the Repub- 
lican Party. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator will find that it was not done 
in this instance, if he will allow me to complete the statement. 

I stated that, making the average allowance for amortization, 
the cost of production in 1919 was $6.31. I did not give the 
cost of transporting from Missouri to New York, but gave the 
freight rate from Georgia. I do not think Missouri has been 
able, unless it was very lately or during war times, to compete 
in the eastern markets at all; but allowing a freight rate of 
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$5.50 from Georgia to New York would bring the price up to 
$11.81. In other words, the Georgia producer, without the 
profit, would have to pay $11.81 to lay his product down on the 
Atlantic coast. 

Mr, SPENCER. Where it is used. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Where practically all of it is used. It 
was stated to us, and herein I find the conflict, that it can be 
placed on the New York market from Germany at $5.20 per ton, 
and that was my understanding; but I think the statements 
made this morning show that that was an error, that the person 
who goes to Germany and purchases it to-day and lands it in 
New York can not land it at $5.20 a ton. The Senator from 
Missouri has assumed that it can be landed in New York, under 
present wages in Germany, which are only about one-fourth of 
what they were prior to the war, at $5.20 a ton. 

Mr. SPENCER. The one thing about which there is no dis- 
pute is that before the war Germany actually landed and sold 
this product in New York at $5.20 per ton. That included the 
cost of transportation to New York. About that fact there 
has as yet been no dispute. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It not only included that, I will say to 
the Senator, but it included the tariff duty. 

Mr. SPENCER. So that when Germany offered this ore in 
New York before the war $5.20 included the cost of produc- 
tion in Germany, the transportation cost in Germany to the 
seaboard, the transportation across the sea, and the duty. It 
was the total price of the German ore before the war. 

Everybody knows that the price of labor in Germany, so far 
as that enters into the cost of the production of the German 
ore, is only one-fourth as great to-day as it was before the 
war. It is undoubtedly true that the cost of transportation 
_ across the sea is greater now than it was before the war. But 

my point is that we had the actual demonstration of German 
ore being sold in New York before the war, transportation and 
tariff included, at $5.20 a ton, and now, with wages one-fourth 
as great, Germany can do the same or worse for American 
production, and if that is true the foundation for this tariff is 
laid. 5 

Mr. LENROOT. Is the Senator aware of the fact that the 
entire pre-war wage paid, the entire cost of transportation, 
and the value of the ore itself were less than the increased 
freight rate to-day? 

Mr. SPENCER. The Senator said that before. 

Mr. LENROOT, I say it now. 

Mr. SPENCER. It is equally true that $5.20 before the war 
was the German price, including their profit, and if that was 
the price then, with the wage rate of that time, now 
could place it in New York at less than $5.20, and nobody has 
contended that American mines can begin to lay it down in 
New York at that price. 

Mr. LENROOT. If they gave it away, it could not be laid 
down here at the pre-war price. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if I understand the Senator 
from Missouri, he contends that before the war—that is, when 
‘the present rate of duty was in force—this German article 
could be laid down in New York and sold in the American 
market for a little over $5 a ton; that it was so sold, and 
that that was the price with which the American producer had 
to compete. That is to say, before the war the American pro- 
ducer of barytes competed with the German producer of barytes 
on the basis of the New York price of $5 a ton. It does not 
‘make any difference what it cost the Germans to produce it 
before the war; the competition on the part of the American 
producer was with the $5 a ton price, at which the German 
product was sold in the New York market. 

It makes no difference what it costs in Germany; that same 
German product is sold in New York, not for $5, the price be- 
fore the war, but for $10 a ton, and it is the German price of 
that product which the American producer has to meet, and 
he meets a price that is twice as high as the price with which 
he successfully competed before the war. 

Mr. McCCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator has just made 
a suggestion to which I was just coming, that our rates are 
based, not on what it may cost to produce in Germany, or what 
Germany sold it for prior to the war; but our rates are neces- 
sarily based on the foreign selling price, and the foreign selling 
price at the present time seems to be considerably in excess of 
what I understood it to be. I am free to say that as I under- 
stood the matter when it was presented to the committee, this 
product was being laid down in the United States for $5.20 a 
ton, freight and tariff paid. There is quite a little difference 
between the six or seven dollars in Germany, with over $3 
freight added to it, and $5.20. For that reason I am going to 
‘ask that this item be passed over, in order that the committee 
may give it further consideration, because my only desire is 


that we shall give a rate of duty which will enable the American 
producer to compete in the American market. To arrive at that 
we must always determine what the importer can put the same 
article down in the American market for, and that, of course, 
includes freight, and it includes every other element which 
makes up the cost of the importation. 

Therefore I ask unanimous consent that this paragraph may, 
be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection it will be 


over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I want to say before that is 
done that I think the chairman of the committee has acted 
very wisely. I am glad he has met the situation in a liberal 
and fair manner. 

I want to say also, before we leave this item, that there seems 
to me to be a ‘strange inconsistency here. The contention is 
made upon this floor that Germany is producing at the very 
lowest level, that the cost of production there is only a fraction 
of what it was before the war, when we are confronted with the 
fact that the German selling price in this country is twice as 
much as it was before the war with the duty added. 

I have contended that whatever may be the German produc- 
tion cost, the German selling prices in this country are about 
as high to-day as the selling prices of any of the industrial 
nations of Europe. This illustrates it. 

The selling price of this German product is twice what it was 
before the war. We are now competing with a price twice as 
thigh as the price we competed with before the war. That 
situation is found all through these schedules. 

Last year we were considering the question of adopting an 
antidumping provision in the revenue bill. The House had 
been stampeded upon that question by the suggestion that Ger- 
many, especially, was flooding this market with its low-priced 
products, dumping them, selling them at a sacrifice, at salvage 
prices, and that it was necessary to meet that situation by the 
establishment of a drastic antidumping law. 

When that bill came over to the Finance Committee the sug- 
gestion was made, I think by myself, that before we followed 
the House in that matter, before we enacted that very drastic 
piece of legislation, we would better make inquiry of the expert 
appraisers and customs officials located at the great ports, and 
ascertain whether there was any justification for such unusual 
and exceptional legislation against the foreign exporter. 

The suggestion was adopted by the committee, and, as a re- 
sult, we did subpcena a large number of experts, not only from 
New York but I think some came from Boston, possibly some 
from Philadelphia, and some from other ports. At the head 
of these experts were two gentlemen of exceptional experience 
and ability as appraisers, gentlemen who were the heads of the 
port in New York. Their experience was yery great, their 
ability unquestioned, and their veracity beyond dispute. They 
came before the committee, together with others, early in 1921, 
and ‘they stated, as a result of their actual experience as ap- 
praisers of foreign merchandise in the port of New York, that 
as a matter of fact all foreign products, including those of 
Germany, were invoiced much higher than they were before the 
war, and in many instances they said these German products 
were invoiced at prices higher than the American selling price. 

Upon that testimony the Finance Committee decided that 
there was really no justification for the House action in adopt- 
ing this antidumping provision. It was modified by the Senate 
committee and reported in the tariff bill. Upon the floor of the 
Senate the direct question was asked by myself of the chairman 
of the committee as to whether, in the light of the testimony 
which ‘had been presented to the committee, he contended there 
was at that time any dumping going on in this country. He 
answered in the negative, that there was no dumping going on 
at that time, but that some might occur afterwards, and as a 
matter of precauttion the House provision, slightly modified, 
was retained on the theory that if it did not do any good it 
would not do any harm, 

So it was then established, and no conditions which have 
transpired since then have changed the fact—and the Senator 
from North Dakota very frankly admits that is not the basis 
on which he levied the taxes—that whatever may be the differ- 
ence in the cost of production here and abroad, including Ger- 
many, when we come to the American ports of entry the prices 
of the products from Germany are very much higher than they 
were before the war, that they are substantially the same as 
those from other industrial countries of Europe, and it is those 
prices, with the duty added and the freight added, with which 
we have to compete. 

The chairman of the committee has just stated that the bill 
is framed not upon the basis of the cost of production but 
‘framed upon the basis of the selling price in the American mar- 
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ket of the foreign product and in the American market of the 
domestic product, its object being to bring about conditions of 
equality in competition in this market. Therefore, whatever 
may be the cost of production in Germany or other countries, 
in the consideration of the tariff bill framed upon that theory 
the question is whether the increased rate is necessary in order 
to bring about not equality in the cost of production here and 
abroad but equality in the price at which that foreign product 
is sold in the domestic market with duty added, with freight 
added, with overhead added, and the wholesale price of the 
American article in this market. 

Now, in this particular case, Mr. President, whatever may 
happen to the production of the article in the foreign markets, 
the facts disclosed make it clear that the article sold here before 
the war at $5.20, after duty was paid and after freight was 
paid, to-day, after the duty is paid, after the freight is paid, 
the article is offered for sale in the port of New York, alongside 
the American product, for twice what it sold for before the war. 
Hence the American has to compete not with the pre-war price 
of $5 but with the present price of $10 a ton for the article. 
I do not know how much profit the foreigner may have in that 
#10, if it includes the profit, but I have no doubt the American 
has a pretty good profit in whatever price he charges for his 
product in the present market. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr, President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. My attention was called, of course, to ether 
matters during a part of the time the Senator was just speak- 
ing, but I have been informed that he made the statement that 
I claimed that our rates were based upon the selling price of 
the foreign article in the American market. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood the Senator a little while ago 
to say that the basis was the difference in the selling price in 
the American market, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, no. Our rates, as the Senator under- 
stands from a reading of the bill, are based upon the foreign 
selling price of the foreign article in the country of origin. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Or the export price—whichever is highest. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; but it can be assumed that they are 
very close ordinarily. At least that is a far different statement 
from saying that our rates are based upon the selling price of 
the foreign article in the United States. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The selling price in the United States is 
based upon the export selling price at which it is brought in, 
That is probably the higher price, higher than the domestic 
selling price; yet the bill provides that whichever is highest 
shall be taken, and I assume the export selling price would be 
higher than the domestic selling price, and that the export sell- 
ing price will be the basis of comparison. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think probably there must have been 
some misunderstanding on the part of my informant as to what 
the Senator stated. I understood that the Senator said I had 
made a statement upon the floor of the Senate that our duties 
were based upon the selling price of the foreign article in the 
United States market. We repudiated that in our refusal to ac- 
cept the American selling price theory. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That would include overhead and all that 
sort of thing. I take it the theory of the bill is, or should be, 
that the rates are based upon the export selling price of the 
article in the American market. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, no; the selling price in the foreign 
market; either the domestic selling price in that market or the 
sale for export in that market. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me see if I now understand the Senator, 
The Senator imposed the rates in the bill upon the domestic 
selling price of the foreign article or the export selling price 
of the foreign article, whichever is highest. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In the foreign country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; in the foreign country, and the in- 
voice price of that article is supposed to be the export selling 


price. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The invoice price is supposed to be the 
price which the importer paid for the article 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I mean. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Whether it represents the export price or 
whether it represents the price at which the manufacturer 
sold it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the price at which it is invoiced 
to the importer. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There is probably very little difference, 
but the law is the same as it has been, I think, in all the 
previous cases, that the basis of the duty shall be either the 
wholesale selling price of the article in the foreign market or 
the export selling price of the article in that country, which- 
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ever is the highest. Of course, the export price would not then 
be any higher than the article would be sold for in the home 
markets unless there was some export duty or something equiy- 
alent thereto levied upon it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the duties are based upon 
the foreign selling price or the export selling price, which- 
ever is the highest. The purpose of the bill is to equalize con- 
ditions of competition in the United States. The American 
wholesale selling price is selected as one of the elements in the 
measurement of the protection to be given. The American 
wholesale selling price includes the profits of the jobber, the 
commission merchant, or the wholesaler. We can not with any 
degree of justice, in order to ascertain the difference in com- 
petition, compare that selling price with the foreign selling 
price unless we likewise include, in making up the foreign 
selling price, all the expenses up to the time it reaches the 
hands of the jobber, or the importer in that case, plus a rea- 
sonable profit to the importer on the transaction. 

In other words, if we are going to have a standard of com- 
paring the prices of foreign products in this market with the 
prices of domestic products in this market which will equalize 
conditions in competition, if we include in the American price 
with which to compare the foreign price the freight, the insur- 
ance, the overhead, and profit, we must of necessity, in order 
to be just and fair, include that same thing in the foreign 
selling price. What I am afraid of is that in levying these 
duties the committee have been led into accepting the Ameri- 
can wholesale selling price with the high profits which we 
know are exacted upon some of these protected articles, ranging 
from 25 to 200 and 300 per cent, and when, in making the 
duties, they have compared that with the foreign article, they 
have not taken into consideration the fact that the importer, 
who is the wholesaler in this market of that product, is entitled- 
to have his profits included in ascertaining what is the differ- 
ence in competitive conditions as between the foreign article 
which he handles and the domestic article which the American 
jobber handles. 

I do not know whether that is so or not. I am afraid it has 
been so in some cases. It looks like it has been so in this par- 
ticular case and it looks like they were comparing the export 
price of the foreign product without adding to it freight, in- 
surance, and importers’ profits, and that the selling price of the 
domestic article includes not only the profits of the American 
dealer but includes freight and other items of expense. I do 
not know whether I correctly interpret it or not. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; the Senator is wrong in 
his interpretation as to this particular item. If it were not 
that the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] de- 
sires to address the Senate at this particular time, I could tell 
the Senator from North Carolina the reason why as to this 
article. The basis of rates was not upon that standard, I will 
say to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It looks very much that way. 

Mr. President, if the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN] desires to proceed, while I had not finished what 
I wish to say, I shall take very great pleasure in yielding to 
him. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I should like to have the Senator 
from North Carolina allow me to interrupt him to speak on a 
question of personal privilege. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I take very great pleasure in yielding to 
the Senator. I yield the floor to the Senator. I will continue 
my remarks upon some other subject hereafter. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I thank the Senator for his great 
courtesy, because it is a matter of extreme importance to me. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, does the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey desire to have a quorum call? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. No; I thank the Senator from 
Massachusetts. I simply ask that my statement may appear 
in the Rxconb, so that Senators may there have an opportunity 
to read it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 


PERSONAS, EXPLANATION, 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, the New York 
Times of this morning, Wednesday, May 17, printed a seanda- 
lous and, I believe, libelous article in which my name is men- 
tioned. It is headed “Bribery here laid to Cuban bankers 
seized for fraud. * * * Havana News asks if property was 
woolen mills in which Frelinghuysen was interested.” 

There are two parts of the article to which I shall directly 
speak, but before doing so I ask unanimous consent that the 
entire article may be printed in the RECORD, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


Very well. 
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The article referred to is as follows: 


Brivery Here Law TO CUBAN BANKERS SEIZED. FOR FRAUD—INQUIRY 
DEMANDED IN UPMANN’S Expense ITEM OF $1,028,151 TO REGAIN 
ALIEN PROPERTY—ARRESTS Cause SENSATION—HABANA NEWS ASKS 
ir Property Was WOOLEN MILLS IN WHICH FRELINGHUYSEN WAS 
INTERESTED—AYVTERMATH OF A FAILURE—ATTORNEY GENERAL ACTS 
AGAINST OFPICIALS OF CUBAN-GeRMAN Find ON Report OF BANK 
EXAMINERS. 

[Copyright, 1922, by the New York Times Co. 

New York Times.] 
Hanana, May 19.—BHerman and Albert Upmann, brothers, heads of 
the Cuban-German banking house of H. Upmann & Co., which recently 
failed, involving approximately $10,000,000, were taken into custody 
late to-day by the secret police. The arrests followed rumors of an 
attempt to be made to esca RT ane. 
The brothers are char with fraud, the charg 


Special cable to the 


e being preferred by 
the’ co A 


the attorney general, with the 77 5 knowledge of mmissio 
oe liquidation of banks, on wh the United States has a repre- 
sentative. 


Although the arrests caused a sensation in clubs and upon the boule- 
vards, Americans seemed eyen more interested in an item of $1,028,- 
617.48 which the auditors for the Habana Clearing House found upon 
the books of Upmann & Co, According to the only copy of that report 
which has reached the public, this item was charged off as “expenses 
of Herman Upmann in Washington to secure the return of the prop- 
erties from the Alien Enemy Property Custodian, $1,028,517.48.” 

It is charged that this item, discovered in “ profit and loss,” repre- 
sents money of the bank's depositors. No statements have come to 
light showing to whom this money was paid. 

NEWSPAPER DEMANDS INQUIRY. 


The Evening News, a stanch supporter of Major General Crowder, 
asks to-night, “ How was that million spent?“ As the headin 
editorial, which mentions Senator FReLINGHUYSEN, of New Jersey, and 
refers to a former Habana banker up there at th ues- 
gone being asked here to-night are summed up in that editor as 
‘follows : 

“Tt is the statement that more than a million dollars of the de- 

sitors' money has been used to regain the private property of Mr. 

pmann, and that this money was used to gain an end where no 
money is supposed to be used. How was a million dollars expended 
in Washington? Who got it? Was it used for graft, for a bribe, for 
securing influence to secure the return of the property? Who got the 
mone hades was it necessary to spend a million dollars for it? Has 
an official of the American Government yielded to the voice of the 
tempter and taken this money? Of what did the property consist? If 
Mr. Upmann spent the money for bribery, the United States Govern- 
ment should compel him to tell where he spent that money.” 

The reference to the New Jersey Senator is as follows: 

“Was this property, held by the Allen Enemy Property Custodian, 
those shares in the woolen mills in which Senator FRELINGHUYSEN is 
connected? And what connection did Senator FRELINGHUYSEN, of New 
2 have with assisting Mr. Upmann in spending the million dollars 
in Washington in order to get that property out of the hands of the 
Alien Enemy Property Custodian?” 

The News calls for a senatorial investigation, declaring the 8 
are an official document now,” inasmuch as they were turned in with 
the bank's statement. 

REPORT OF BANK EXAMINERS. 

HABANA, May 16.—The detention of Herman Upmann, president, and 
his brother, Albert Upmann, of the firm of H. Upmann & Co., was con- 
nected with the affairs of the bank, which failed to open for business 
on May 1 and was taken over on May 12 by the bank liquidation com- 
mission after the members of the Habana Clearing House declined to 
come to its assistance. 

The order of the attorney 1 to detain the Upmanns followed 
closely upon the submission of a report to the bank liquidation com- 
mission by Ango G. Del Valle and Carlos M. Satolongo, who made an 
examination of the bank's books, especially in connection with certain 
information alleged to have been given to the Habana Clearing House 
by accountants delegated to report on securities offered by the bank 
to secure a loan of $3,000,000 which the clearing house members were 
asked to make, s 8 

Included in the roport to the clearing house was a statement alleg- 
ing that the bank's books showed an entry of $1,028,517 as “expenses 
of Herman Upmann in Washington to secure the return of property 
sequestrated as a result of the war.“ Another statement set forth that 
$1,891,650 of securities deposited by clients have been hypothecated 
by the bank without the written but with the verbal permission of the 
owners, and that $87,000 had been pledged without the bank admitting 
that even verbal permission had been secured. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I quote from the article the fol- 
lowing extract: 

The Evening News, a stanch 11 0 of Major General Crowder, 
asks to-night, “How was that million spent?” as the heading for an 
editorial which mentions Senator FRELINGHUYSEN, of New Jersey, and 
refers to a “former Habana banker up there at the time.” The ques- 
Hony being asked here to-night are summed up in that editorial as 
Ollows = 

* e s * . . * 

The reference to the New Jersey Senator is as follows: 

“Was this property, held by the Alien Enemy Property Custodian, 
those shares in the woolen mills in which Senator FRELINGHUYSEN is 
connected, and what connection did Senator FRELINGHUYSEN, of New 
Jersey, have with assisting Mr, oan in spending the million dollars 
in Washington in order to get that property out of the hands of the 
Alien Enemy Property Custodian?” 

The News calls for a senatorial investigation, declaring the charges 
are “an official document now,” inasmuch as they were turned in with 
the bank's statement. 


In reference to this article, which, as I have said, appeared 
in the New York Times this morning, and in which my name is 
said to have been mentioned by a Cuban newspaper in connec- 
tioun with the effort to regain the private property of Upmann 
& Oo., I beg to state that I know absolutely nothing about the 
matter, have never heard of Upmann & Co., and have no inter- 
est whatsoever in their affairs. 
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Mr. Larkin, member of a firm of lawyers at 20 Broadway, 
New York, Larkin, Rathbone & Perry, counsel for Upmann & 
Co., called me on the telephone this morning and expressed 
great regret that my name was mentioned, and stated that in 
no manner had I any connection with the case, and that he 
would do everything in his power to have a correction 
made, 

I have no interest in any woolen mills in New Jersey. The 
reference to my name in connection with this matter is an en- 
tire surprise to me and I fail to understand it. It is a perfect 
outrage, is entirely unwarranted, and I make absolute denial 
1 poy knowledge of or any connection whatsoever with the 
a J 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE BEPORT (S. 
DOC. NO. 201). 


Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent to submit a confer- 
ence report on the Interior Department appropriation bill. It 
is a unanimous agreement. If it leads to any debate, I will 
withdraw it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The report will be read. 

The reading clerk read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 10329) making appropriations for the Department of 
the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 70, 71, 
74, 76, 77, 78, and 79. 

Amendment numbered 43: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 43, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “$650,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 75: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 75, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $340,000, plus so much of $350,000 addi- 
tional as the Secretary of the Interior finds to be available in 
the reclamation fund on March 1, 1923, in excess of all other 
appropriations from that fund“; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 80: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 80, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “$675,000, plus so much of $250,000 addi- 
tional as the Secretary of the Interior finds to be available in 
the reclamation fund on March 1, 1923, in excess of all other 
appropriations from that fund”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 82: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 82, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert $14,800,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 91: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 91, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
mater stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as 
follows: 

“Grand Canyon National Park, Ariz.: For administration, 
protection, maintenance, improvement, and the acquisition of 
lands for road and trail rights of way within the park, includ- 
ing not exceeding $2,000 for the purchase, maintenance, opera- 
tion, and repair of motor-driven passenger-carrying vehicles for 
the use of the superintendent and employees in connection with 
general park work, $75,000: Provided, That no expenditure 
shall be made in the maintenance or improvement of any toll 
road or toll trail, or for maintenance or construction of physical 
improvements on the North Rim.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the Senate agree to the amendments of the House to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 53, 54, 56, 58, 59, and 113. 

F. E WARREN, 

CHARLES CURTIS, 

Lee S. OVERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate 

Louis ©. Cramton, 

Burton L. FRENCH, 

8 O. D. CARTER, 

Managers on the part of the House. 
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Mr. McNARY. There is an item in disagreement between 


the two Houses to which the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 


Cameron], now absent, objected, and which he intrusted to 
my care. I proposed a compromise. It was not quite fol- 
lowed. The Senator from Arizona is out of the city, and will 
be away for some time. The report was filed yesterday; late 
in the evening, in the House. I did not expect it to come here 
to-day. I telegraphed the Senator from Arizona the action of 
the conferees, and asked his judgment as to whether he wanted 
me, acting for him, to accept the conference report or oppose it. 


Mr. CURTIS. In view of the statement of the Senator 


from Oregon I shall not ask for the adoption of the conference 

report at this time. I ask that it may lie upon the table until 

I call it up. 5 
Mr. McNARY. I thank the Senator for his courtesy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The conference report will be 
printed and lie on the table. 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR SUTHERLAND—COAL INDUSTRY. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp in the regular Recorp type an ad- 
dress delivered yesterday by the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. SUTHERLAND] before the natural resources section of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States here in Washington 
on the subject “ Government control.of the coal industry.” 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

GOVERNMENT CONTROL OP THE COAL INDUSTRY. 

[Speech delivered May 16, 1922, at Washington, D. C., before the 
Stakes] resources section of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
Senator Howanp SUTHERLAND spoke as follows: 

Gentlemen of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America: It is a hopeful sign when so many of the country’s 
leading business men participate in these conferences under the 
auspices of your national organization for the consideration of 
the many problems which are vexing the minds of the business 
people of our country and incidentally giving the benefit of 
your views to the members of the national legislative body here 
in Washington. Divided into groups, holding simultaneous 
meetings for the discussion of various essential topics, an op- 
portunity for a more thorough study and exchange of views is 
given. It is an honor as well as a pleasure to have the oppor- 
tunity of appearing before the natural resources section of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States to present infor- 
mally and briefly my views regarding one of the decided tend- 
encies of the day, that of Government regulation of private 
business, particularly as applied to the coal industry. This is 
a very vital subject indeed at this time, because various sugges- 
tions have been made and put into concrete form in the shape 
of bills introduced in the Congress providing for various de- 
grees of governmental regulation and control of this great basic 
industry. 

“Tt will be conceded, perhaps, that next to the transporta- 
tion business of the country that of the Nation's fuel supply is 
the most important. You may, perhaps, have noted the state- 
ment which was read before the American Chemical Society 
at a recent meeting held in New York that coal, not oil, is the 
` world’s basic fuel, and will continue to be its basic fuel until 
some method has been devised through the transmutation of the 
energy in sunlight or by utilizing the atomic energy in ordinary 
matter. From the more general use of oil as fuel many may 
be led to believe that eventually oil will supplant coal as our 
chief fuel. Dr. Arthur D. Little, in the address above referred 
to, giving the results of a careful study of the subject, shows 
that there has been produced in the United States since the 
first oil well was drilled in 1859 nearly 5,000,000,000 barrels of 
petroleum. We are now thought to have nearly 7,000,000,000 
barrels remaining, from which we are drawing nearly 400,000,- 
000 barrels a year on a rapidly rising curve of production. 
That most of the oil elsewhere is now under British control, 
though we are consuming 80 per cent of the world’s output. 
Guesses at the remaining world’s supply of this natural and 
essential energy resource range from 43,000,000,000 to 60,000,- 
000,000 barrels. While these are large figures and indicate 
that during our lifetime we need have no apprehension as to the 
exhaustion of the world’s oil supplies, yet the coal resources of 
the world, in units of 1,000,000 tons, from figures prepared by 
the estimate of the Twelfth Geographical Congress, are about 
7,400,000 units, of which 5,000,000 are in the United States, 
1,280,000 in Asia, and 784,000 in Europe. 


“ There is every probability therefore, that for many genera- 
tions to come the production and distribution of coal will be of 


vital concern to our people and to the peoples of the world; 
and our superiority in coal resources is equally apparent. The 
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very fact that the coal industry is of such a basic character 
leads some persons to suggest that its production should be 
ee nae Se, 

g the past years. there has been a constan 
growing tendency toward paternalism in government. The 
tendency was greatly accentuated by the conditions brought on 
by the great World War when the Government, extending its 
authority pursuant to the war powers, found it necessary to 
exercise a controlling supervision over much of the industrial 
life of the country in order that we might function most efi- 
ciently for the one purpose of bringing that terrible catastrophe 
to a successful conclusion at the earliest possible moment. The 
business of railroad transportation had already in increasing 
degree been brought more and more under the direct control 
of the agencies of Goyernment, but while there were strong 
reasons. for the regulation by the Government, under the inter- 
State-commerce clause of the Constitution, of the great arteries 
of our country's commerce upon the theory that in many com- 
munities the business was a monopoly, I am firmly of the 
opinion that no justification can be alleged for similar control 
of the bituminous coal industry. 

“T do not attempt to speak of the anthracite coal industry 
because anthracite coal is a luxury pure and simple, is con- 
fined in its production to a small area, produced by a very 
few companies, and is used by a comparatively small number 
of our people and almost entirely for domestic heating pur- 
poses. In discussing this subject, therefore, I refer only to 
the bituminous coal industry. 

“The principal cause for the introduction of the bills pro- 
viding for the regulation and control of the bituminous coal 
industry is the fact that during the year 1920 following the 
war there was a threatened shortage of the supply of bitu- 
minous coal with a period of serious app on and of 
panicky prices, the recurrence of which it was dosired to 
prevent. Let us examine for a moment the causes which led 
to the coal panic of 1920. The two great factors in the cost 
of coal to the consumer at this time, or at any time, are 
wages and freight rates. With the exception of certain coal- 
producing districts in my own State of West Virginia, in 

and a few districts in Pennsylvania, the entire output 
of both bituminous and anthracite coal is produced by union 
labor. Following the great bituminous miners’ strike called 
on November 1, 1919, because the operators would riot concede 
to the demands made for a 60 per cent increase in wages, a 
5-day week and a 6-hour day, a strike that lasted some six 
or seven weeks and caused a loss in production of coal just as 
the country was entering the rigors of winter, which is esti- 
mated at from 26,000,000 to 40,000,000 tons, the President of 
the United States appointed the Bituminous Wage Commission 
with authority to determine the questions at issue. This 
official commission of the Government allowed an increase in 
wages averaging approximately 27 per cent over the rate that 
had been fixed by the Fuel Administration in November, 1917, 
familiarly known as the Washington wage agreement, which 
in turn had come after two prior increases, one in April, 1916, 
and one in April, 1917, had already been agreed upon between 
the miners and the operators. 

The miners’ wages constitute approximately 75 per cent of 
the total actual cost of coal, so that the total increases in 
wages, the last two being made pursuant to Government regu- 
lation, increased the actual cost of coal approximately $1.70 
per ton over the cost of mining it in 1914. The terms of the 
Bituminous Wage Commission’s award; which the Government 
directed should be written into a contract between the opera- 
tors and the United Mine Workers, did not expire until April 
1, 1922. The result has been that approximately half of the 
mines in the great coal-producing State of West Virginia and 
in all great bituminous coal-producing districts have been 
idle or have been running one, two, or three days per week 
because they could not find a market for their product at a 
price sufficient to cover the actual cost of producing the coal. 
Prior to April 1 of this year, when the present strike was 
called, many thousands of miners were idle, and many hun- 
dreds of mining companies were becoming seriously embar- 
rassed by reason of their inactivity, The other principal factor 
in the coal cost to the consumer is freight rates. We have 
to-day the spectacle of the great transportation systems of 
the country, the arteries through which must flow the tife 
blood of the Nation, its commerce, still more or less demoralized 
as a result of Government control and operation. Under the 
Government régime operating cost mounted and soared, 
freight. rates were increased in order to offset the increased 
operating costs, but the income could not keep pace with the 
outgo. What is the result? It appears from a statement made 
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about a year ago to the chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the House of Representatives by Director General 
Davis that the operating loss to the Government during the» 
period of Federal control will be $1,200,000,000, and that 
if the Supreme Court of the United States approves the car- 
riers’ contentions in regard to maintenance claims, there will 
be seven or eight million dollars additional. 

“The railroads themselves are still staggering under the burden 
and freight rates have been advanced until in numerous in- 
stances the traffic will not bear the burden of the rate. What 
has been the effect of this upon the consumer of coal? It has 
in fact substantially doubled his freight charges. To give spe- 
citie instances, I will call your attention to the fact that from 
the Fairmont district of my State to New York City the freight 
rate in 1914 was $2.10 per ton, while in 1921 it was $3.60 per 
ton, and is now $3.85 per ton; from the Kanawha district to 
Cleveland, Ohio, the rate in 1914 was $1.25 per ton, and now it 
is $2.66 per ton, or an increase of 112 per cent. From the 
Greensburg district of Pennsylvania to Boston, Mass., the rate 
in 1914 was $2.77 per ton, while in 1921 it was $4.82 per ton, 
and I believe this rate still prevails. From the Franklin field 
of southern Illinois to Chicago the rate in 1914 was $1.05 per 
ton, while in 1921 it was $2.064 and is now $2.17 per ton; and 
from the same field to St. Paul the rate increased from $2.10 
per ton in 1914 to $3.85 in 1921. While it is thus apparent that 
freight rates have substantially doubled, it also appears that 
water transportation from Lake Erie ports to the upper end of 
Lake Superior and from tidewater ports of Baltimore, Norfolk, 
and Philadelphia to New England ports have increased substan- 
tially fourfold, while it is a fundamental principle of law that 
highways and carriers from the early days have been subject to 
regulation of their tariffs and their service, it is also true that 
these tremendous increases in costs of transportation have taken 
place during the period when the transportation companies were 
under the most complete domination of Federal authority in 
their entire history. It does not argue well, therefore, for the 
scheme of Federal control of another great fundamental in- 
dustry. 

“ Reverting to the conditions that existed in the summer and 
fall of 1920 with reference to the coal industry, it is true that 
there was a shortage of bituminous coal at that time, and that 
high prices were paid for bituminous coal during that period. 
It is likewise true that there were numerous instances of 
profiteering such as happened in every other line of industry of 
which we have any knowledge or record. It is admitted further 
by all those who are at all familiar with the facts that such 
high prices as did exist and such instances of profiteering as 
did take place were due to a coal shortage, and that very shortly 
after production of bituminous coal reached substantially 12,- 
000,000 tons per week, which it did in December, 1920, the de- 
mand was completely met and the prices at the mines became 
normal. The State which I have the honor in part to represent 
in the United States Senate is a great coal-producing State. I 
have been closely associated with the coal business for many 
years and know something of the trials and tribulations of the 
bituminous coal industry and I know that for many years prior 
to the war many of the largest and strongest and most ably 
managed coal companies struggled through the years with little 
or no profits. I know of no other great basic industry which has 
suffered so greatly through the lean years, losing money, and 
yet each year living in hopes of something better, as has the 
bituminous coal industry. 

“Much testimony has been taken before the congressional 
committees and much expert opinion has been given in the pub- 
lic press and elsewhere as to the underlying causes of the coal 
shortage in 1920. It is practically the unanimous opinion that 
the most serious problem of this great industry has been the 
transportation problem. The shortage of coal in the summer 
and fall of 1920, which resulted in high prices for perhaps 15 
or 20 per cent of it, was due solely and absolutely to conditions 
over which the bituminous coal operators had no control what- 
soever. There are in the United States something like 7,000 
coal-producing companies, operating approximately 10,000 de- 
veloped mines capable of producing so much coal that if they 
had the transportation facilities the output could not possibly 
be marketed. Official figures show that the actual production 
from existing mines has been for short periods of time at a 
rate of 700,000,000 tons per annum, whereas the normal con- 
sumption requirements of the country under normally prosper- 
ous conditions, including the export demand, has never exceeded 
550,000,000. In 1918 the mines produced 579,386,000 tons, but 
it was estimated that about 60,000,000 tons of this amount was 
in storage when the armistice was signed, and this stock pile 
was carried over into the succeeding year. When the bitumi- 


nous coal strike began on November 1, 1919, the coal stocks of 
the country approximated 41,000,000 tons. Due to the winter 
demands for coal and to the loss in production caused by the 
strike those reserves had been reduced approximately to 23,000,- 
000 tons on April 1, 1920. 

“The usual stocks on hand on that date are 30,000,000 to 
35,000,000 tons. This, strictly speaking, is not a reserve stock 
but a working capital upon which our railroads, public utili- 
ties, and industries operate. These stocks are usually at the 
minimum at this season of the year, and consumers begin at 
the early summer to build them up again for the ensuing win- 
ter. Navigation on the Great Lakes usually opens early in 
April and coal from eastern and southern Ohio, western Penn- 
sylvania, northern and western Virginia, eastern Kentucky and 
Tennessee begins moving to the Lake Erie ports for transship- 
ment to lake coal docks on Lake Superior and Lake Michigan. 
Similarly coal begins moving into Canada and into New Eng- 
land for the accumulation of winter reserves. The shortage in 
1920 was confined to the easfern part of the United States. 
This section is served by the mines of the Appalachian Plateau 
from the Tennessee field north. The bituminous mines in these 
States, in order to satisfy the normal demands upon them, must 
ship month by month throughout the year an average of ap- 
proximately 28,000,000 tons of bituminous coal. In winter this 
is all consumed currently by the territories which receive regu- 
lar shipments from the mines during that season. In summer 
these consuming areas require between 22,000,000 and 23,000,000 
tons per month, but production at the mines must be maintained 
at approximately the 28,000,000-ton average in order to provide 
the summer movement via the Great Lakes to the Northwest, 
and by rail and water into Canada and New England for the 
accumulation of stocks for the following winter. 

“The bituminous coal producers therefore began the spring 
season of 1920 with the twofold task of taking care of the 
current consumption requirements and of building up the re- 
serves that had been depleted by the 1919 strike. The industry 
was well started toward an accomplishnrent of this task when 
the railroads became increasingly disorganized by the outlaw 
switchmen’s strike, which began in April, 1920, and disastrously 
affected transportation conditions until July of that year. 

On June 1, 1920, the reserves of coal, instead of being built up, 
had declined still further, until they totaled only 20,000,000 tons, 
On the corresponding date in 1919 there had been 40,000,000 
tons. Coal dumped at Lake Erie ports -for shipment to the 
Northwest was up to June 1, 1920, only 1,600,000 tons, whereas 
on the same date in 1919 it had been 5,043,000 tons and in 1918 
it was 4,423,500 tons. 

“Shipments to New England were in just about as bad shape, 
the tonnage being 7,780,000 tons, whereas it is normally about 
10,000,000 tons by the Ist day of June. This was not a condi- 
tion for which the mine operators or the coal industry can be 
held responsible. They had the capacity to produce; they had 
the labor available; they had a market, but they had no cars 
in which to ship. Mines were shut down and were able to 
operate only two or three days out of each week, because they 
could not get the open-top cars into which to dump coal at the 
tipple. 

“Operators were clamoring for cars, but were unable to get 
them, and current production even in summer was under the 
normal amount of coal that should be produced. By the middle 
of May, 1920, the railroads themselves had realized the serious- 
ness of the situation as a transportation problem, and on the 
15th of that month they filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission their petition setting up the urgent need for addi- 
tional equipment, and that relief in the transportation of basic 
commodities such as foodstuffs, perishables, live stock, ete., 
could only be procured through emergency action by the com- 
mission. These railroads requested the commission to take 
action under its emergency powers directing relocation of ex- 
isting equipment and such other emergency powers as the 
commission should find necessary to put into effect. 

“Tt may here be said that Government control and operation 
of the railroads had not only brought about a complete dis- 
location of the existing transportation facilities—tens of thou- 
sands of box cars standing on eastern sidetracks were 1,500 
miles from the grain centers of the country, where they should 
have been when the crop movement started, and an even greater 
number of coal cars were scattered over the western plains 8 
thousand miles from the principal coal fields of the country— 
but also resulted in turning the railroads back to private con- 
trol and operation with the greatest number of disabled cars 
out of service in the history of transportation in this country, 
As a result of this demoralized condition the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission found it necessary to issue during the sum- 
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mer and fall of 1920 eighteen different emergency or so-called 
service orders, all issued in recognition of the fact that the 
problem was a transportation problem: 

“Among these service orders were Nos. 7, 10; and 11; which 
finally compelled the railroads to deliver: back coal cars to their 
coal-loading connections, and imposed restrictions on the use of 
empty coal cars for the shipment of other commodities, and 
gaye a transportation preference to coal for the Northwest and 
for New England, and remedied the situation materially- so | 
that monthly production in the northern and middle Appalach- 
jan territory, which had run from 22,000,000 to 26,000,000 
tons from April to June, had increased to 30,000,000 tons by 
August and remained at that rate, with a slight recession in 
November, until the end of the year. By January 1, 1920, stocks 
— coal in the United States had been replenished to a normal 

sis. 

“The price of coal, like that of any other commodity, re- 
sponded to market conditions and the inexorable law of sup- 
ply and demand, and an inevitable disturbance in price levels 
was the natural result. There was much bidding by consumers 
for their uses in a limited market: There was also speculation 
in coal by many irresponsible persons never before connected 
with the coal business. Uncertainty of delivery caused consum- 
ers having contraets to enter the competition for spot coal. As 
a result, during the summer unprecedentedly high levels were 
reached in the spot-coal market. Advantage of market condi- 
tions was taken by some retailers, some wholesalers and job- 
bers, and some operators, but it was a competitive-market con- 
dition brought about solely because the railroads could not fur- 
nish the cars to move the coal that the operators and miners of 
this country stood ready, able, and anxious to furnish. 

“There is not a particle of evidence anywhere of a monopo- 
listic limitation of supply or control of prices. It is, however, 
the fact that approximately 80 per cent of the output was sold 
under long-time contracts at a price which would represent the 
cost of production plus merely a reasonable profit, and many of 
the larger operators of the country refused to increase their 
prices even on coal not under contract. 

A number of the West Virginia coal operators refused to ac- 
cept the higher prices offered them for coal and accepted only 
such prices as yielded a very moderate profit: Many: operators 
from other States did likewise. The fact is that bituminous 
coal operators probably took less advantage of market condi- 
tions to reap excessive profits than did people engaged in any 
other line of business. 

I have attempted‘ to show that while the disturbance: of 
coal prices that took place in 1920 is perhaps primarily: re- 
sponsible for the clamor on the part of a few. theorists for 
governmental control of the coal industry, yet) that condition 
was due entirely to causes beyond the control of the coal oper- 
ators; and the legislation now suggested would not in any way 
correct the evil or prevent a recurrence of the difficulty. 

“Competition in the industry is so keen and the chance of 
monopoly or control is so impossible and the potential over- 
production is so great that an adequate car supply at once 
sends coal prices down to substantially the cost of production. 

“ While it is true that the production and distribution of coal 
is a great basic industry, we discovered during the recent war 
that there were many, many fundamental basic industries, If 
we yield to the suggestion for governmental control of the coal 
industry upon the theory that it is a basic industry, this will 
soon be followed by the demand for governmental control and 
regulation of other great basic industries: We can no more 
do without iron and steel, or lumber, or foodstuffs, or clothing 
than we can do without coal. To turn all these great businesses 
over to the control of a bureaucracy will bring about a social- 
istic condition in this country which is repugnant to American 
ideals and not contemplated in the great scheme: of government 
formulated by our forefathers; 

Let us therefore move cautiously and slowly, remembering 
that it is through individual initiative and thrift and the genius 
of American business men that American industry has achieved 
its present high position and its primacy among the industries 
of the world. Let us be slow to change those methods and 
processes of business, by the use of which our country has so 
greatly prospered, in order to adopt the nostrums of the im- 
practical theorist and dreamer who advocates a: change through 
his very ignorance of the businesses involved. 

Let us adhere firmly to the doctrine enunciated by the great 
President now occupying the White: House, ‘ More; business in 
government and less government in business.“ 


EIGHT-HOUR DAY FOR GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, in this morning's Washing- 
ton Post, under the heading Daylight. saving through. sum- 
mer,” there is an article written by Harry N. Price, a very 


reputable newspaper correspondent. of the Washington Post, 
who is stationed at the White House. Mr. Price’s views and 
writings should be of peculiar interest; because he generally 
knows what is going on on the inside at the White House, and 
his expressions generally reflect what is in the mind of the 
President and the policies of the administration. In this ar- 
ticle I note that Mr. Price says: 


An S-hour day for Government employees, it is said, has been 
under consideration by Cabinet heads and Members of Con and 
—— understood that the question was considered at the Cabinet meet- 


He goes further and says that 

The Committee on Reorganization of the Executive Departments has 
discussed this matter in connection with its work of reallocating the 
work of the Government, and while no recommendation is likely 5 be 
made by the committee in its ropat to Congress, it is probable that in a 
later report it will be submitte 

Mr. President, I do not know whether or not the President 
contemplates. the inauguration of the policy of an 8-hour day 
for Government employees; I do not know that the matter 
has been discussed by the members of his Cabinet; I am not 
on the inside; but I accept the statement of Mr. Price because 


of the weight that any of his utterances necessarily carries. I 


therefore take it that it is true that, so far as the President 
and the Cabinet are concerned, they are diseussing the question 
of initiating the policy of compelling: Government clerks, with» 
out respect: to overtime, to work eight hours a day; but the 
latter part of the statement, that the Committee on Reorgani- 
zaion- considered the proposition, is without foundation. The 
Committee on: Reorganization did meet, Mr. President, some 
two weeks ago for the first time since the 6th day of last April. 
Mr. Brown, the chairman of the committee, so designated by 
the President, has been working out a preliminary survey so 
that he might obtain the indorsement of the President and the 
Cabinet of the reorganization plan that he will submit to the 
joint committee appointed by the Vice President of the United 
States and the Speaker of the House of Representatives. Up 
to this good hour, however, that preliminary survey, plan, and 
policy. have not been submitted and the Committee on Reor- 
ganization has not considered the proposition at all. 

If the question of the 8-hour day for Government em- 
ployees has come up for consideration in the committee, it was 
in some meeting at which, as a member, I was not present or 
knew. nothing: about; but I am sure that there has been no 
meeting of which I was not apprised, and that I have been 
present at all meetings of the committee. So, Mr. President, 
that part of this article: which has been written for the Wash- 
ington Post by Mr. Price, with apparent authority, Is without 
foundation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 
Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 
Mr: SMOOT. I simply rose to say that the Senator from 

Mississippi is absolutely correct in his statement. There has 

been no meeting of the Reorganization: Committee at which the 

Senator from Mississippi has not been present; and at no time 

haus there ever been any discussion of the question referred to 

in the article which the Senator from Mississippi has read. 
DRIFT OF RECENT ELECTIONS, 


Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, referring to another matter, 
I desire to say that some wecks ago there was held an election 
in one of the congressional districts in New York State. It 
was a district which for years had elected a Republican Repre- 
sentative; and in the election preceding the recent one, 
although I am not quite sure as to the figures, the Republican 
nominee had been elected by a majority of between twenty and 
thirty thousand votes, In the special election held some weeks 
ago to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of the Repre- 
sentative who had been appointed as ambassador to Germany 
the Democratic nominee ran within approximately 5,000 votes 
of the Republican nominee, reducing the normal Republican vote 
in that rock-ribbed Republican district from twenty or thirty 
thousand down to about 5,000. That shows how the political 
wind is blowing in New York State. We have read returns also 
from cities in Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New 
York, and other States, showing in practically every instance 
that Republicans have been defeated and Democrats placed in 
office, 


In the recent primaries in the State of Illinois two very 
splendid and distinguished Republican Representatives, men 
whom I have had the honor of knowing for years and with whom 
I had the pleasure of being associated in the other House, the 
very highest type of Republican Representatives and American 
citizens, were defeated for renomination.. One of them is a 
member of the Ways and Means Committee, which drafted the 
tariff bill now being considered by the Senate, and voted upon 
the schedules that were incorporated in what was known as the 
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Fordney “ folly.” He went before his people for an indorsement 
of the part which he had played as a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee in drafting this bill and in writing the tax 
provisions; but, to the surprise of everyone and to the sorrow 
of his friends, he was defeated by one who found fault with 
that record and who had criticized the administration by 5,500 
majority. In another district in Illinois, represented by Mr. 
IRELAND, a splendid gentleman, the electorate turned him down 
because, I presume, he had stood for the administration and its 
policies in writing upon the statute books legislation in the 
other House. 

Following that a few days later there was an election—I 
might say a political storm—in Indiana. Our good friend, the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. New], was up for renomination at 
the primary. No man had stood by the administration more 
faithfully than he; none had championed its policies with more 
vehemence and eloquence than he; in every instance he had stood 
by the President, the administration, and its policies. In the 
preelection campaign two years ago he gave his time and genius 
to the party, and well did he perform his services. Mr. Bever- 
idge ran against him and was nominated by over 20,000 ma- 
jority, thus showing how the political winds are blowing in the 
great Middle West. 

Yesterday there was a primary held in the great State of 
Pennsylvania. Two candidates ran for the gubernatorial nomi- 
nation upon the Republican ticket—one, Mr. Alter, who has 
been attorney general, and the other, Mr, Pinchot, a progres- 
sive leader and friend and ally of Theodore Roosevelt in his 
day. This man was thought by the reactionary leaders, not only 
in Pennsylvania but in the city of Washington and throughout 
the country, to have no chance of nomination. He advocated 
his progressive policies; he was in disfavor with the national 
administration and the old guard that had held a strangle hold 
upon the politics of Pennsylvania since the days of the War 
between the States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
will suspend while the Senate receives a message from the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. HARRISON, That is the only thing that could stop me 
at this time. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue; its enrolling clerk, announced that the House agreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2193) to amend an 
act entitled “An act to prohibit the importation and use of 
opium for other than medicinal purposes,” approved February 
9, 1909, as amended, 

‘The message also announced that the House agreed to the re- 
port of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two: Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 10829) making appropriations for the Department of 
the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for 
other purposes, 

DRIFT OF RECENT ELECTIONS. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I am not revealing any 
secrets when I say that the old guard, the reactionary element 
of the Republican Party, composed of Senators of high standing 
and leadership in this body, as well as Members of the other 
Chamber and men throughout the country, were opposed to the 
nomination of Mr. Pinchot, because they knew that his nomina- 
tion would give a black eye to the policies which the old guard 
had championed and stood by for years. Few dreamed in this 
country that in this roek-ribbed, boss-controlled Republican 
State of Pennsylvania, calloused to the spirit of progressivism, 
Pinchot could defy the bosses and obtain a majority of the 
Republican votes for the nomination for governor of that State. 

I am not revealing any secret; of course I do not know it; 
but if those who are in the inner councils at the White House 
would tell it, we would know that sorrow hovers over that part 
of the city to-day. We would know that President Harding did 
not want Pinchot nominated for governor by the Republicans 
in Pennsylvania. But just to-day from that State the news 
comes that Pinchot, the former Bull Mooser and ally of Roose- 
velt; the antagonist to reaction in the Republican Party, has 
been nominated for governor in that State. Why, there ought 
te be weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth on the other 
side of the aisle over the returns. No wonder so many seats 
over there are empty and you have deserted your posts. No 
wonder you are heavy at heart. It is bad news; it is sad, as 
well as unwelcome, news; but, Mr. President, it indicates that 
even in Republican primaries the Republicans can not stomach 
the policies of this administration and the things that you are 
trying to do and the reactionary legislation you are attempting 
to put over in this Congress. To the lovers of equality and jus- 
tice there is a bright light ahead; we welcome it; and it is a 
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warning to the Senator from Utah, who is about the only one 
of the old guard sitting here now, that you had better look at 


the signs that the American people have placed at every road 
crossing 


throughout this country, “Stop, look, and listen,” be- 
fore you go further in putting over this tariff bill, every line of 
which presses down upon the brow of the consumers and will 
extort from the people everywhere higher costs for all the 
necessities of life. So beware, Senators, and take. notice; 
retract your steps, and reform your lines. 

Have another meeting behind closed doors of the Finance 
Committee and bring in some amendments that instead of in- 
creasing the taxes on the American people, as is proposed in 
this bill, will reduce the taxes and help them in their present 
distressed condition. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may I congratulate the Senator 
from Mississippi upon his invitation to Mr. Bryan to make a 
Chautauqua speech? 

Mr. HARRISON. 
Senator. 

Mr. MOSES. May I also call the Senator's attention to that 
which the Senator from Utah will be too modest to mention, 
namely, that the Senator from Utah need not take much warn- 
ing. He has five years to run, and in the meantime much water 
will run down the Potomac. Since the Senator has now diverted 
his attention from Missouri politics to Pennsylvania politics, 
may I chide him for his recreance and bring him back to Mis- 
souri once more, and ask if he will not give his comment upon 
what is taking place in that imperial Commonwealth, especially 
in the recrudescence of the bossism of the former President of 
the United States? 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, I never take part. in a fight 
between Democrats, like the present President of the United 
States. He has wiggled and wobbled on that as he has done 
in other instances. When his friend, his very close friend, a 
friend who had stood by him in the dark days of the last cam- 
paign, was fighting the fight of his political life in Indiana, 
and his friends were calling upon the administration for help, 
the President said he was not taking part in contests among 
Republicans or between Republicans in primaries. 

But under the beneficent sun of a New Jersey shore, where 
the gaieties of Atlantic City could almost be heard, or on the 
green of a New Jersey golf links just a few days ago, in com- 
pany with a yery distinguished and splendid and admirable 
gentleman from New Jersey, who has the fight of his political 
life on his hands, brought about because of his advocacy of 
these outrageous provisions in this pill that he and the com- 
mittee voted for, that he is championing here on the floor of 
the Senate, that is laying the iron hand of unjust taxation upon 
the people of New Jersey and the people all over this country, 
the President was appealed to to get into that primary fight; 
and so, under the influences of the occasion and the circum- 
stances which surrounded him at that time, he said to the 
people of New Jersey, I have gone back on what I said touch- 
ing the Indiana primary. I am for Senator FRELINGHUYSEN for 
reelection, and I appeal to you to stand by him.” 

I am different in that respect from your President. I do not 
take part in contests between Democrats, and I would not 
now say anything about the Missouri situation. I refuse to 
follow the example of your President. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, it is news to most Republicans, 
and I assume still more astounding news to the senior Senator 
from New Jersey-[Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN], that he has any kind 
of a fight at all over there in the primary. The Senator from 
Mississippi seems to have a monopoly of that sort of informa- 
tion. But I can not permit the Senator from Mississippi to 
abandon Missouri, even for the benefit of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, and I implore him to give the Senate and the coun- 
try his opinion of the situation in Missouri, and especially his 
opinion of the letters written by the former President of the 
United States, in which the issue is made the first personal 
pronoun in- the largest type that may be set in any newspaper. 

Mr. HARRISON. I may say to the Senator that no matter 
which of the two distinguished candidates for the Democratic 
nomination in Missouri may be nominated by the Democrats of 
that State he will surely be elected; and when the returns come 
in in November I shall discuss Missouri, but not at this par- 
ticular time. 

Mr. MOSES. There seems to be some difference of opinion 
about that; and it is because of that, Mr. President, that I im- 
plore the Senator to follow his usual custom in specializing on 
Missouri polities and cause to be inserted in the RECORD an 
article appearing in the Washington Post of this morning—a 
paper which he has frequently sought to make use of in embel- 
lishing the columns of the Ryrconb—in which the facts of the 
Missouri situation are clearly set forth by a political writer 
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whose acumen and style and accuracy have frequently been com- 
mented upon favorably by the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have not read that article. 

Mr. MOSES. Then I will say to the Senator that he has 
missed something. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, may we proceed now with the 
tariff bill? 

z THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Finance will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. The next amendment is found on page 
26, line 14, where it is proposed to strike out 12 and insert 
8,“ so as to rend: 

Blue pigments and all blues containing iron ferrocyanide or iron 
ferricyanide, in pulp, dry, or ground in or mixed with oil or water, 8 
cents per pound. x 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that paragraph 65 may 
go over until the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kina] returns 
to the Chamber. He will be here in just a few moments, and 
in the meantime we can take up paragraph 66. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. - Without objection, it is so 
ordered. The next amendment of the Committee on Finance 
will be stated. 

The Rahe CLERK. On page 26, in paragraph 66, in line 
19, it is proposed to strike out “20 per cent ad valorem” and 
to insert “1 cent per pound,” so as to read: 

Bone black or bone char, blood char, and decolorizing and deodorizing 
chars or carbons, 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I ask that the Senate dis- 
agree to the committee amendment. After further considera- 
tion by the committee we felt that it was inadvisable to make a 
specific duty in this case because of the very considerable 
differences in the values of these several articles. 

At the time this was adopted perhaps the specific duty would 
have been more applicable, but at the present time, with the 
present information we have, we think it is better to fall back 
to a 20 per cent ad valorem rather than a 1 cent specific duty on 
each of those articles, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the articles 
named in paragraph 66 are made of entirely distinct raw mate- 
rials and are entirely different in uses and prices. Bone black, 
er bone char, is the most important product among those named. 
That is a product made from charred animal bones and is used 
by the refiners of sugar for the purpose of bleaching their prod- 
uct. Blood char is an entirely different product, and at times 
has been very much more expensive than bone black. There are 
a number of other products included in the term “decolorizing 
and deodorizing chars or carbons.” 

The principal item in this paragraph ‘is bone char, and there 
can be no good reason advanced for a tariff duty upon this prod- 
uct. It ought to be on the free list. First of all, it is not im- 
ported into this country to any extent; secondly, the import 
prices to-day are more than the domestic prices, Upon what 
theory can Congress impose a tariff duty upon this product? 
When we were discussing olive oil yesterday it was claimed, 
when the figures indicating that we produced only 5 per cent 
of our consumption in this country were presented, that we 
muy have a tariff on olive oil for revenue purposes. As there 
are no imports of bone black there can be no revenue realized. 
In view of the fact that the foreign prices to-day are more than 
the American prices there is no question of foreign competition, 
and the only reason for the imposition of a tariff is to permit 
the few producers of this product to charge the increased price 
this tariff rate would permit the domestic producers to demand. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I ask the Senator who the producers are? 
Has the Senator the names of them? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. The two -chief pro- 
ducers are Armour & Co. and the American Agricultural Chemi- 
cal Co, There are some others but not so well known, 

Mr. NORRIS. What do the other great packers do with 
their bones? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think they either sell them 
to Armour & Co. or the American Agricultural Chemical Co., or 
they make other use of animal bones. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is the amount of the production? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The total production is now 
about 30,000 tons. Previous to the war it was about 20,000 tons. 
The price before the war was $70 per ton. It increased during 
the war to the excessive price of $280 a ton. It now has returned 
to pre-war prices, and the domestic price is $80 per ton. Prac- 


tically only one concern has attempted to import bone black into 
this country, and I am informed that in desperation the sugar 
refiners came to this importer in 1920 to try to find some bone 
black somewhere in Europe which could be imported into this 
country for the purpose of driving down the exorbitant price 
of $280 a ton. This one importer made a trip to Europe and 
there he made a contract for bone black, and bone black has 
been shipped in very, very small quantities since then under 
contracts made in 1920. It was the shipping in of the small 
amount of bone black contracted for in Europe that was the 
chief factor in reducing the peak price of $280 per ton. A 
similar condition, I will say to the Senator, appears again and 
again in the study of these chemical items. 

The producers of chemicals increased their-prices until they 
reached a tremendous peak in the year 1920, and the breaking 
of the market and the destruction of business prosperity in 
America was somewhat due to the excessive prices charged 
for raw materials. In desperation the manufacturers were 
compelled to go into foreign markets and show the American 
producers of chemicals that they could, under certain condi- 
tions, get the product that was made in America, and thereby 
they were able to break the high prices which arose because of 
shortage of these products and the absence of foreign compe- 
tition. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is the product on the free list now? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, The product has been on the 
free list since 1913. 

Mr. NORRIS. Has there ever been a tariff on it? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; there was a tariff upon 
this article under the Payne-Aldrich law of 20 per cent ad va- 
lorem, and there was a tariff previous to that. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is the tariff carried in this bill? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senate committee 
amendment fixes a rate of 1 cent a pound. 

Mr. NORRIS. What rate did the House adopt? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Twenty per cent ad valorem. 
Of course, the majority members of the Finance Committee 
realize now that it is absurd to put a cent per pound duty on 
a group of articles one of which costs about 4 cents a pound, 
and another has cost as high as a dollar a pound, and they 
have just now proposed that the committee amendment be re- 
jected, and that the House provision stand, namely, 20 per 
cent ad valorem. I am arguing that bone black be placed upon 
the free list, but for the sake of testing the sentiment of the 
Senate I will move to modify the 20 per cent ad valorem rate 
to 10 per cent. 

Mr. NORRIS. That would not be in order now. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand I can offer an 
amendment to the House provision, which the Senate now pro- 
poses as a substitute for its amendment, to strike out “20” 
and to fix the rate at 10 per cent ad valorem, and later I intend 
to make an attempt to put it on the free list. 

Mr. NORRIS. Who asks for this duty? Did some one 
appear before the committee in favor of it? Is there some- 
thing in the hearings about it? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No one, as I recall, appeared 
at the hearings asking for this duty, but the one importer of bone 
black appeared in opposition to the duty and nrade a very strong 
argument in favor of its being placed on the free list. 

Mr. NORRIS. After he made his argument to put it on the 
free list they increased the rate? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. In almost every instance 
the rates have been increased in the chemical schedule, and 
have been increased because an attempt is evidently being made 
to maintain the excessive prices which were exacted during 
the war, when there was absolutely no foreign competition. 
Here is a perfect illustration of this condition. ‘This is a com- 
modity which sold for $70 a ton in 1914 in this country, without 
competition, when it was on the free list, and the price was 
raised during the war to $280 a ton, which it sold for in 1920, 
and it is now back to $80 a ton. The price of 1920 indicates 
the excessive profits which were made and the excessive prices 
that were charged to the American manufacturers, in this case 
sugar refiners, who depend upon this product in order to give 
us white sugar. If it were not for bone black we should all 
have to eat brown sugar. It is the one substance which the 
sugar refiners must have in order to decolorize sugar. 

I think it might be interesting to present a little review of the 
importations and some figures enlarging upon what the Senator 
from Nebraska asked me. 

The importations of bone black for decolorizing purposes be- 
fore the war averaged, for 10 years, about $20,000 per annum, 
which would represent about 200 tons. During this time the 
consumption wag about 20,000 tons, so the importations were 
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1 per cent for 10 years previous to the war, and that at a time 
when there was a protective duty upon the bone black. It 
should be borne in mind that during these 10 years there was 
a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem. The pre-war price averaged 
from $75 to $100 per ton. 

The importations under the Underwood bill in 1914, when it 
was on the free list, were $79,500, representing 5:2 per cent of 
production. From 1915 to 1919 the value of importations aver- 


aged about $62,141, representing 4 per cent of consumption. | 


Importations for 1920, duty free, were valued at $524,000. 

That was the only year there was a large value of imports, 
due to the fact that the sugar refineries in desperation sent to 
Europe and tried to get some bone black imported into this coun- 
try so as to stop the price from stilk soaring after it had 
reached $280. Even this large sum for 1920 represented only 
6 per cent of the consumption, The reason therefore for this 
large increase in the value of the imports is due to the enhanced 
value of domestic bone black. This tremendous increase was 
so excessive that an unusual demand for the foreign article 
arose, 

Assuming the consumption to be 30,000 tons in 1920 and as 
the prices rose to $280 per ton the value of foreign importations 
will be found to be a comparatively small percentage of the 
whole, 

The summary of the Tariff Commission shows that the im- 
portations for nine months of 1921 were valued at $170,206. All 
these imports were made on old contracts. 

Whatever has been brought into this country has come in 
under the contracts of 1920, and my information is that not a 
dollar's worth of bone char or bone black has been contracted 
for with a foreign concern in the last year and a half. 

German bone black is not a factor in this case. We have 
heard a good deal about competition from Germany, but no 
German bone black has been imported into this country. Ger- 
man bone black does not suit the American consumer, In fact, 
no bone black produced abroad is satisfactory to the American 
sugar refiners. They are practically compelled to use the 
domestic product. 

German bone black, so the importer says, is of a poor quality, 
and the importations of bone black never have taken a foot- 
hold. This importer states that he has not heard of any im- 
portations in several years, except an occasional trial order 
to see if the quality has improved. German importations 
amount to less than 1 per cent of domestic production. 

Another reason why bone black produced in foreign countries 
is not likely to be imported in large quantities is that producers 
abroad refuse to make their bone black according to domestic 


specifications. 
Blood char, upon which a duty is also demanded, is an in- 
significant article of commerce. It is used as a clarification of 


fine chemicals. The value of imports in 1921 amounted to only 
$555. 


All sugar refiners are in favor of bone char being put upon 
the free list, not because they intend to buy the foreign article 
but in order to have a balance in preventing the domestic price 
becoming excessive. 

That is the whole case as to this paragraph. To be sure, 
bone black is not a very extensive factor in the manufacture 
of sugar. But it is very important and, indeed, indispensable. 

In view of the fact that we have heard argued here that 
certain rates were fixed in this bill for revenue purposes, such 
as the rate on olive oil, and that protection was incidental; in 
view of the fact that we have heard argued here in other cases 
that because of foreign competition protection is necessary, I 
ask now, because there can be no question of revenue and 
no question of protection, upon what ground can a duty be fixed 
upon bone black except to permit the producer in this country 
to raise his price 20 per cent? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I was called from the Chamber 
for a moment. I would like to inquire whether any defense 
has been made on the proposition of fixing these rates at the 
height indicated in the bill? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No. I took the floor at the 
outset of the discussion, and I do not know what answer will 
be made. I do know, however, about some of the communica- 
tions which have been sent to the chairman of the Committee 
on Finance, and I am going to read a part of a letter which 
was sent to the chairman of the committee by Charles B. 
Grimes, who is an importer, representing the firm of Pomeroy 
& Fischer, 95 Madison Avenue, New York. His letter, addressed 
to the chairman of the Finance Committee, a copy of which was 
oes to other members of the Finance Committee, is as follows: 


tly appreciate the Interview accorded me on Thursd 
ait in pelerence to the above item, and I trust that a careful read dine 
of this letter will warrant you in asking your committee to reconsider 
its action upon this article. 


The present market value of domestic bone black being $80 per ton, 
the Senate rate of $20 per ton is a considerable increase over the House 
rate 25 20 per ms 
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ever, Rea te 
carbons, | which we do not handle and with which we are aot ian 
ce. I remain, 
Yours very truly, 
Cuas. B. GRIMES. 

Mr. President, let me sum up this case. A tariff rate of $16 
to $20 a ton is to be put upon bone black which now sells for 
$80 a ton to the American consumer. There are no importa- 
tions. There can be no revenue. A duty of $16 to $20 per 
ton means that the American producer will have the privilege 
of charging $16 to $20 per ton more to the sugar refiners of 
the country and, of course, they will pass that tax on to the 
consumers of sugar. I am sure there can not be much dispute 
about these facts. There has never been a time when the 
importations have been over 5 per cent and they are really 

cant now. 

I shall not take the time to read the other letters, but I 
have from producers of bone black in South America, in Great 
Britain, and in France—the chairman of the committee has 
copies of them—and they all indicate that the price of bone 
black from Europe delivered in New York is today higher 
than the domestic price charged by the domestic producers. 

I hope the Senator from North Dakota will be able to give 
us some explanation, in view of the fact that we can not collect 
any revenue from bone black and in view of the fact that there 
is no question of protecting the domestic producers from for- 
eign competition, as to why there should be a tariff duty fixed 
upon this article. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator has answered the question 
which I expected to ask him a few moments ago with respect 
to the amount of revenue which would be derived. I notice, 
however, that the House provided for a 20 per cent ad valorem 
duty. At the rate of $80 per ton that would be a $16 per ton 
duty. That has been changed by the Senate committee to 1 
cent per pound specific duty. Why was this change made? 
Who asked for it? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ought to say to the Senator 
from Ohio that in his absence the chairman of the committee 
withdrew that amendment and is to ask the Senate to sup- 
port the House amendment. I understand that is the position 
of the chairmgn of the Senate Finance Committee. 

Now, Mr. President, in order that we may have a test of 
the sentiment of the Senate in regard to this product I move, 
in line 19, paragraph 66, page 26, that the numerals “20” be 
stricken out and the numerals “10” inserted in lieu thereof, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts desired an explanation as to why the duty which we 
have placed upon this item should be the duty agreed upon by 
the Senate committee, and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris], if I understood correctly, wanted some information 
about it also. I think I can make it very clear, if I may have 
the attention of the two Senators. 

They will notice that paragraph 66 gave 20 per cent ad 
valorem as the bill came from the House, That ad valorem 
was based upon the American valuation. It will be remem- 
bered that the bill came from the House in July, I think it was, 
1921. I have not just what the figures were at that time, but I 
am informed that the price was about 6 cents a pound. I 
noticed in the figures which were given by Pomeroy & Fischer, 
or their agents, that in 1920 the value was $200 per ton. Just 
exactly what it was when the House passed judgment upon it 
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I am unprepared to say, but probably not less than 6 cents per 
pound, or $120 a ton, as compared with $80 a ton at the present 
time. 

The Senate committee proposes 20 per cent ad valorem, and 


that, of course, upon the foreign valuation. The valuation 
to-day is about $80 per ton. In 1914, just prior to the war, it 
was $70 per ton. Undoubtedly it can be produced again in a 
foreign country for about that price, the same as the pre-war 
price, and that would be 20 per cent ad valorem upon the for- 
eign valuation, 

Now, let us see if the importations are of sufficient quantity 
in any way to affect the selling price in the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator agree with 
me 11 the foreign prices to-day are higher than the domestie 
prices 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not know just what they are at this 
time. I have not ascertained. I take my figures from the same 
letter which the Senator read, from the agent of Pomeroy & 
Fischer, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Annexed to that letter are 
quotations from the foreign producers of bone black and the 
prices per ton are from $85 to $125, while the domestic price 
appears to be about $80 per ton, There are several letters an- 
nexed which touch upon the matter. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not know whether they prevail to- 
day or not. The letters are dated back in December and Octo- 
ber of 1921. Then we have a figure as of March 6, 1922, $85 
per ton. Whether to-day the price is $85 or $80 per ton, I do 
not know, but I assume that if the product is exactly the same 
it has got to sell down as low as the American product; and if 
the American product is selling for $80 per ton, undoubtedly the 
foreign product is selling for the same price. Otherwise it 
would not be purchased, and it is coming in. 

Now, I want to take the figures that are presented by this 
agent of Pomeroy & Fischer. The value per ton in 1914 was 
$70; to-day. the value in the United States is about $80. Un- 
doubtedly the foreign price would be about $70, if there were 
added the cost of freight and profits, and so forth, in order to 
sell in competition with the American product, assuming that 
it is of the same quality. 

I notice that in pre-war times, when we had a duty of 25 
per cent ad valorem on this article, we were still importing. 
The quantity, to be sure, was not very great, only about $20,000 
worth being imported; but from 1915 to 1919 the imports had 
grown to $62,000 when the article was on the free list. In 1920 
the importations had grown to $528,000 worth, but in 1921, on 
account of the slack in business, importations fell off to $178,000 
worth. I am giving the first figures only. The fact I have 
stated is at least sufficient to have an influence in fixing these 
rates, because one article must be sold in competition with the 
other, and there could be a sufficient amount of this commodity 
produced in foreign countries undoubtedly to supply our mar- 
ket if that became necessary. 

Let us look at another feature of this case which the Sena- 
tor was discussing. The first was that no one was asking for 
this duty. I find that the Armour Fertilizer Works, New Or- 
leans; Baugh & Sons Co., Philadelphia; the Listers Agricultural 
Chemical Works, of Newark, N. J.; Michigan Carbon Works, 
Detroit, Mich.; Pacific Bone Coal & Fertilizing Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Pacific Guano & Fertilizer Co., San Francisco, 
Oalif.; and the Texas Chemical Co., Houston, Tex., all joined in 
a request for still higher rates. Of course, they were asking for 
more than we have given them in the bill. They were, however, 
satisfied with 20 per cent ad valorem based upon American 
valuation. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I ask the Senator from North Dakota a 
question at that point? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I notice that nearly all the companies whose 
names the Senator has just read with which I am familiar are 
interested in the fertilizing business. How are the fertilizer 
people interested in this proposition? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I notice only one or two of their firm or 
corporate names would indicate that they are engaged in the 
manufacture of fertilizer. Some are merely chemical works. 

Mr. NORRIS. Fertilizer companies very often have names 
which indicate that they are merely engaged in the manufacture 
of chemicals. I may be mistaken, but I happen to be somewhat 
familiar with the fertilizer situation, because we have been hear- 
ing considerable testimony in the Muscle Shoals investigation 
from fertilizer people, and some of the names the Senator from 
North Dakota has read sound familiar to me, although I may be 
wrong, not having looked up the matter, of course. I am won- 
dering, however—I am asking the question simply for informa- 
tion, because I do not understand the uses of the particular 
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article which we are now discussing except as I get my infor- 
mation from members of the committee—are the fertilizer 
people in any way interested in bone black and how would they 
be interested in it, if at all? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not understand that a company pro- 
ducing merely fertilizing products would use bone black at all. 

Mr, NORRIS. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] 
stated that the only people interested in the use of bone black 
were sugar refiners, 

Mr. McCUMBER. There are some others also. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should also have added 
that bone black is also used for deodorizing and purifying 
water supplies by municipalities, It is, however, chiefly used 
in sugar refineries. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will read to the Senator the uses of 
bone black, as shown by the Summary of Tariff Information: 

Bone black or bone char and blood char are produced by heating 
dried blood and bones in closed retorts until all volatile matter is 
driven off. Bone char contains about 10 —— cent carbon and 90 
cent mineral matter. Both of these substances are sometimes called 
animal charcoal. Bone char to be used for decolorizing 
from that used as a pigment only in that it should lumps or 
grains, while the pigment must be very finely ground. The principal 
use of th substances is as decolorizers in the refining of sugar, and 
in the purification of vegetable oils and paraffin. Other uses are in the 
purification of drinking water and in case-hardening steel. 

Those are the principal uses of bone black. Now, the ques- 
tion arises whether the sugar-refining companies can stand 
tariff rates that are placed upon bone char, assuming that it 
adds to the cost of refining sugar. I have here a table from the 
Tariff Information Summary which shows that in 1914 the cost 
of bone char, which is used in refining sugar, for refining a 
pound of sugar amounts to fifteen one-thousandths of 1 cent, 
and assuming that we should give the manufacturers of that 
commodity 20 per cent duty upon it, it would be 20 per cent 
of fifteen one-thousandths of a cent, or three one-thousandths 
of 1 cent added to the cost of refining a pound of sugar. 

Mr. President, does anyone suppose for a single moment that 
three one-thousandths of 1 penny extra paid by the refiners 
of sugar is going to make any particular difference in fixing 
the price of sugar, which is absolutely and unquestionably in 
the hands of the refining companies, which will always make a 
charge equivalent to what the public can stand? I think they 
ean afford to pay, and I do not think they will be injured by 
paying three one-thousandths of 1 penny on a pound of sugar for 
the added cost of refining it. 

Mr. NORRIS and Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will yield first to the Senator from Ne- 
braska, if the Senator from Massachusetts will excuse me, and 
then I will yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NORRIS. The question, I think, is quite important as 
to whether the American producer is in danger of foreign 
competition. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am coming to that. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator has not taken that up as yet, 
I will reserve my question until he comes to it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have not taken it up, except in the gen- 
eral statement that the importations in 1920 amounted to over 
a half million dollars’ worth, which is quite a quantity, assum- 
ing the price to be 4 cents a pound. 

Mr. NORRIS. Again I may be mistaken, but I understand 
from the information I can obtain that this commodity is per- 
haps a by-product of the packing business to a great extent. 
America has the largest packing establishments in the world, 
as compared to those in European countries, and the amount 
of the product, I should think, coming from our great packing 
institutions all over the United States, including slaughtering 
houses, would be in no danger of any European competition, but 
would be more in danger from the product coming from Argen- 
tina and other South American countries. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The only company as to which there is 
indicated any connection whatever with the packing industry 
is the first one I mentioned. I do not think that the others 
have anything whatsoever to do with the packing concerns. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thought, from the nature of the article, that if 
the other packing establishments did not make it as a by- 
product—and I asked the Senator from Massachusetts something 
about that very matter—perhaps because there was not demand 
enough for it, or perhaps not profit enough in it, so that under the 
circumstances it did not pay them to product it, as the Senator 
from Massachusetts intimated, the fact may be that Armour & 
Co. might take from the leading packing cities the product of 
the other big packing companies and utilize it. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. I have not the percentage of how much 
each one manufactures, and it may be that Armour & Co. 
manufacture the greatest portion of it; I have not looked into 
that to ascertain the fact. All I wanted to show was, first, 
that there is suflicient amount coming in, and in all proba- 
bility a sufficient amount will continue to come in to prevent 
any excessive prices in the United States. 

Mr. NORRIS. Has the Senator any information as to the 
cost of production, for instance, by Armour & Co., who, I sup- 
pose, are able to produce it as cheaply as any other company? 

Mr. McCUMBER, I neither have the cost of production 
here, nor have I the cost of production in Germany or France 
or England, and I think England is one of our chief competitors. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask the Senator what the unit value 
is now? I gather it is about three-tenths of a cent a pound. 
What percentage would a duty of 1 cent a pound be? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The unit of value now is 4 cents, and a 
duty of 1 cent would be equivalent to 25 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator says the value is about 4 
cents a pound now? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; or $80 a ton. We are asking to re- 
duce the rate from 20 per cent on the American valuation to 
20 per cent based upon the foreign valuation, which may be 
anywhere between 15 and 20 per cent. 

Mr. FLETCHER. According to the statistics given in the 
summary on page 192, it would seem that the unit of value 
in 1920 was only three-tenths of a cent a pound. It must have 
gone up considerably. The summary clearly shows that the 
production in this country was about 44,509 pounds in 1914; 
for 1919 the figures are not given. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator must be mistaken. Is not 
that 3 cents instead of three-tenths of a cent? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; the Senator is right. Perhaps it is 
8 cents a pound. But there is a large domestic production, 
running into many hundreds of thousands of pounds, and im- 
portations amount to comparatively little. In the first nine 
months of 1921 the importations were only 17,094 pounds, valued 
at 8555. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There must be some mistake there, be- 
cause the figures that are given in the document before me show 
an importation of $178,689 worth in 1921. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am referring to the figures on page 192. 
In 1919 the figures of importations are given as 10,782 pounds, 
and in 1920, 84,762 pounds, and in 9 months of 1921, 17,094 


pounds, 

Mr. MCCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator is reading from 
the wrong paragraph. The Senator is reading from the para- 
graph that deals with blood char. We have been considering 
bone char. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Oh! 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is in the same paragraph, to be sure. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; it is in the same paragraph. 

Mr. MCCUMBER, But the point we are speaking of now is 
the rate of duty upon bone black or bone char. 

Mr. FLETCHER, Yes; I see now that those figures did refer 
to blood char. I supposed they referred to the principal item 
that we were talking about. 

The imports since 1918 of bone char in pounds are not given, 
but in values they are as follows: 


87, 561 
— — 8 524,172 


1921 (first 9 months). 


Under the act of 1913 these were all on the free list, as I 
gather, and the House committee proposed to levy a duty of 20 
per cent, and the committee amendment now would make it 25 
per cent. It does not seem to me to be a very important matter 
or one that very much time should be taken up with. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not think the Senator was here a 
short time ago when I stated that the committee would ask for 
a disagreement in the Senate to the committee amendment, 
which would leave the duty at 20 per cent ad valorem; but that 
would not mean the same as the House bill, because the House 
bill meant 20 per cent ad valorem on the American valuation 
while this would mean 20 per cent ad valorem on the foreign 
valuation. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I did not know that the committee expected 
to ask the Senate to disagree to the proposed committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the importations of bone black or 
bone char, as shown by the years here from 1914 to 1921, show 
in the first instance that we were still importing with a 25 
per cent ad valorem duty, and in the second instance that when 
the products were on the free list we were importing in 1920 
=e worth—enough at least to regulate prices, 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, it is true 
that bone char is a very insignificant percentage of the total 
sugar cost; but nevertheless we are dealing here with a product 
used for various purposes besides purifying sugar and that cost 
the American consumers $90,000,000 in the year 1920, and we 
are dealing with a product here, however insignificant a factor 
it is in the final cost of sugar, that is going to cost the American 
refiners $600,000 more a year if this amendment fixing a rate 
of 20 per cent ad valorem is adopted, providing, of course, that 
this tax is reflected in an increased price for the domestic 
product. But it matters not how important or unimportant this 
item is. We-ought to have some fundamental principles to 
guide us in determining what duties to levy. There is no ques- 
tion of protection here, because the foreign price to-day is more 
than the American price. The fact remains undisputed that the 
importation is much less than 5 per cent. Even in the best year, 
the year 1920, when prices were exceedingly high, the imports 
were less than 6 per cent of the total domestic production. I 
repeat, it does not seem to me that it has been made apparent 
that the imposition of this tax is going to produce any revenue 
to the country or is going to be a protection to any home in- 
dustry from foreign competition. This tariff duty will ulti- 
mately lead to permitting the American producers of bone black 
to increase their price from $16 to $20 per ton; and if the price 
is $80 per ton, the day this bill is enacted into law it will be a 
license to every one of these few domestic producers to raise 
their price about $20 to the refiners of sugar, and ultimately 
passed on to the American consumers of sugar. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? - 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator says that it is undenied that 
the foreign price to-day is greater than the American price. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am inclined to dispute it. I am inclined 
to dispute it upon this basis: That the foreign product would 
not sell in competition with the American product unless it 
could be brought in here and sold as low as the American prod- 
uct, and we have no figures that are right up to date. About 
all we have is that all during the year 1921 it was coming in. 
I do not know whether it is coming in to-day or not, but I 
assume that it is. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then, if the Senator is not 
willing to concede that fact, I shall take the trouble to read the 
letters that I have here. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator did read it, and I read it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have not simply one letter; 
I have several letters here giving the recent quotations. 

Mr. McCUMBER. At what date? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts.- I have one of May 15. That 
is two d ago. 

Mr. N RRIS. Mr. President, before the Senator reads 
that 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. It has been demonstrated here a good many 
times that we can not reliably base any action upon any figures 
that are received as to costs and prices anywhere in the world 
and have them last any length of time. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is true. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is one of the serious things that the com- 
mittee had to contend with, and one of the reasons, too, that’ 
it seems to me is going to make it an impossibility to pass a 
tariff bill that is scientific, or anywhere near scientific. Now, if 
the Senator has figures of May 2—— 2 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May 15. 

Mr. NORRIS. This is May 17, is it not? What assurance 
can he give the Senate that since May 2 they are not entirely 
changed, and that they will apply at all? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. This is a letter of May 15, 
quoting a cable quotation of the 13th of May. I do not know 
how we can get any later quotations than that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, well, the Senator must recognize that that 
is four days ago. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then the Senator must re- 
pudiate all the information which the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee have, because they have based all their information as to 
price upon figures gathered by the Reynolds committee as of 
August 1 last. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, well, they have repudiated that them- 
selves, as I understand. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I quite agree with the Sen- 
ator that there has been a very great change in prices. In fact, 
I called attention to the fact that in one article alone, made in 
Germany, in the last six months there has been an increase of 
600 per cent in the price, and I expect to demonstrate it hate 
when that article is reached for discussion, 
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There has been a tremendous change and a tremendous in- 
crease in the prices of foreign products in every part of Europe, 
including Germany, and it is a well-known fact that the prices 
of articles manufactured in Germany and in Europe to-day have 
reached a higher level than the foreign pre-war prices; and I 
do not think that is disputed even by the Finance Committee. 
Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I want to read this letter, 
and then I shall be glad to yield to the Senator. It is very 
short. It is dated May 15, 1922. 


Dear Sm: cementing my letter of the 13th 
tation this m upon mpr black from Jared 
of London, quoting £26 * ton of 2,240 

With the exchange of f 


cable 

Werrett Hunt & bon 

unds f. o. b. Lon- 

this is roughly 
on and compares 
seems proof 
is required. 
CHARLES B. GRIMES. 

I have similar letters, but not so recent, stating South Amer- 
ican and French prices for this product, and they all show that 
the domestic price to-day is lower than the price of foreign bone 
black. And, of course, these foreign prices quoted do not in- 
clude the importers’ profits or commissions, insurance, and 
other overhead charges after the foreign product reaches the 
importer. 

Mr, NORRIS. I wish the Senator, if he can, would give us 
information as to the production of bone black in Argentina. 
Is any of it produced there? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Yes; there is some produced 
there, but the importation is insignificant. The total importa- 
tions from everywhere were less than 1 per cent before the war. 

Mr. NORRIS, Yes; I understand that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Most of what has come into 
this country has come from England, because they make a bone 
black more suitable for American use. Our sugar refiners re- 
quire a different bone black from that used by foreign con- 


sumers. 

Mr. NORRIS. What I am trying to do, I want to say to the 
Senator, is to get information as to the source of production. 
The article itself by name would indicate that it is something 
made out of bones. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; it is. 

Mr, NORRIS, The bones of cattle, I judge; perhaps hogs 

as well. 
~ Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Charred cattle bones. 

Mr. NORRIS, Therefore it is perhaps a by-product of the 
packing industry; and I have desired to find out whether the 
packers, both big and small, in all parts of the United States 
are producing this article; and if not, why not? It seemed to 
me ‘that since America leads the world in the packing industry, 
away beyond all other countries—there is not any other coun- 
try anywhere that is in the same class—if this is a by-product 
of the packing industry it would be well to know it, and we 
ought to know it so as to determine whether or not there should 
be a tariff levied on it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is a very insignificant by- 
product of the packing business—very insignificant. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is probably true, then, that its possibilities 
of production here are not shown by what actually is produced, 
and that the other packers are throwing it away as not being 
of sufficient value to save the by-product. I should like to know 
what the ‘facts are. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is not a valuable by-prod- 
uct; neither is it an expensive factor in the production of sugar, 
but it is an essential product. We would not have white sugar 
if it were not for this product. We would all be eating brown 

‘sugar. It is absolutely essential in the decolorizing of the 
sugar that we consume in America. Our sugar refiners must 
have it, no matter what the price is. 

I now yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I simply wanted to make 
this inquiry: The actual question before us is whether the 
Senate will agree to the committee amendment? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No, sir; I intend to move to 
put it on the free list when the proper time comes; but, to test 
the sentiment of the Senate on an article that ought to be on 
the free list, I am moving to reduce the ad valorem rate of the 
committee amendment from 20 per cent to 10 per cent, 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is the real question. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is the real question. 
Here the item of revenue is insignificant, and therefore a duty. 
can not be put on this article for revenue purposes. It was 
on the Underwood free list, and yet, notwithstanding that fact, 
there has been no importation into this country of any corse- 
quence. 


So far as we can learn, there has not been a contract made 
for bone black by an American importer since 1920, There has 
been some bone black brought in under old contracts, but the 
producers of bone black abroad are engaged in the business in 
a very small way. They can not supply the demand even if 
there was a demand, and their prices are in excess of the Amer- 
ican prices, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I have questioned right 
along the ability to import foreign bone black and sell it here 


of May 15, from the Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter, which give bone black, powdered, at 54 to 74 cents a 
pound in New York. was just 51 on the 15th, it was very 
much higher than the London quotation, because at 54, with 
2,000 pounds needed here to make a ton, it would be $110 a ton. 
The British have always based their calculations on the long 


ton; that is, 2,240 pounds. If I am in error about that the 


Senator can correct me, So you would have a British price of 
$105 for 2.240 pounds, as against the American price of $110 
for 2,000 pounds. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I beg the Senator's pardon. 
I will read the letter again for his benefit. 

Mr. M Very well. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The letter reads: 

With the exchan of 50 pound 
edutvaleht to $105 — ton st 2,000 5 pounds e e 
not 2,240 pounds. And the Senator makes no allowance for the 
importer’s commission or profit. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then the Senator has $105 a ton for 
2,000 pounds as against $110 a ton in the United States at the 
very lowest figure, and the Senator has stated that their quality 
was better than the American quality. I do not know whether 
it was or not, but assuming that it was no better at the lowest 
you still would have a higher price. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I made no such statement. 
I said the foreign quality was inferior to the American; that 
they did not meet the specifications of the sugar refiners of 
America, and that there were practically no importations. The 
only time in the last three years there have been any importa- 
tion was when the attempt was made to cut down the excessive 
price of $2.80 per ton which was being charged in 1920. 

The quotations I read, which the Senator has before him 
also, show that the price of the American producers is $80 
per ton. = 

Mr. McCUMBER. He evidently is mistaken, because here 
are the very latest quotations. I took the price of $80 per ton, 
but here are the American quotations on May 15 showing that 
at the very lowest it amounts to $110 a ton. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The importer who sent me 
this letter said he inclosed a copy of it to the Senator from 
North Dakota, and in that letter he quoted the domestic price 
as being $80 per ton. I do not know whether the Senator has 
that or not. 

Mr, McCUMBER, I know he says that, and I took his figures 
for it, but I find upon investigation, taking the reports of to-day, 
that he is in error; that it is not $80 per ton; that the very 
lowest figures are $110 per ton, and from that up to $130 per ton. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to suggest to the Senator 
from Massachusetts, and also to the Senator from North 
Dakota, that there seems to be a dispute. However, as a peace- 
maker, I want to call attention to what is probably the fact, 
that perhaps there is no dispute. The letter and the cable- 
gram which the Senator from Massachusetts has read show 
that on May 13 the price in London was $105 a ton and in 
America $80 a ton. Am I right? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is the information which 
comes to me from one who claims to be the only importer of bone 
black into this country; and he says further that because the 
prices have been so high—and he is willing to make an affidavit 
to that effect—he has not made a single contract since Sep- 
teniber, 1920, for one dollar’s worth of bone black to be imported 
into America. 

Mr. NORRIS. The information given us by the Senator from 
North Dakota from the Drug Reporter, which is still later in- 
formation, and I suppose therefore entitled to greater considera- 
tion, shows that the American price, instead of being $80 per 
ton, is about $110 per ton. That was two days after the other 
man said It was $80 a ton. Again we come back to the same 
proposition in buliding this tariff bill. 

It depends on whether you are considering an article to-day, 
or whether you are considering it to-morrow; whether you pass 
the bill to-day and have a good bill, or pass it to-morrow and 
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have a good bill. It will be some time before we get through 
with the discussion here, evidently. We had some information 
on the 15th as to the price of the foreign product; that is 
still open. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts that I am quite sure the writer of the letter was 
wrong in his statement of the price of bone black, particu- 
larly of bone black that is used in the refining of sugar. The 
difference in the prices quoted is due to the fact that one of 
these is a pigment black, and before that pigment bone black 
can be used for the refining of sugar it must be purified to a 
certain extent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is the pigment powdered? 

Mr. SMOOT. The bone black is not. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The quotation made by the 
Senator from North Dakota was as to powdered bone black, 
which is the pigment. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is 54 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
there was a tariff rate on that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think this price is lower than any price 
which has been quoted for some years. So I think the letter 
quoting the 4 cents a pound in America for bone black is a 
mistake. z 5 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator know 
whether the powdered bone black was pigment bone black, or 
the bone black used in decolorizing sugar? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no doubt but what it was pigment bone 
black. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, if it can be demon- 
strated that in this bill an effort is made to unite those three 
powers which make sovereignty, and which our forefathers took 
such pains to completely separate, then I am sure that the 
American people will wake up to the fact that this bill should 
not become a law, because it would work a reyolution in our 
system of government. 

It may not be at all significant that in the very first line of 
the supreme law of this Republic, which we have all taken a 
Solemn oath to support, the wording is: 

All legislative power herein granted shall be vested in a Congress 
of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives. 

When we come to the Executive, it says “the Executive 
power.” When it comes to the judicial it says, “the judicial 
power.” 

I do not know whether the fathers had any intention of con- 
veying any special emphasis in the word “ all,” as distinguished 
from the word “the,” but it is the fact that in the very first 
line of the Constitution they say, All legislative power herein 
granted shall be vested in a Congress.” 

The reasons for the separation of sovereignty into these 
three branches are well known to all students of the origins of 
government. The most profound work I know of on the sub- 
ject of the Constitution of the United States is that by John 
Adams, published in 1794. It is in three volumes, and so far 
as I can judge, it exhausts the literature on the subject. He 
suryeys all the different governments which had theretofore 
existed, and he shows how the union of these three powers 
in one person always led to despotism, which in the course of 
time led to the downfall of the country thus oppressed. I will 
read only two extracts from it, one from the preface: 


The systems of legislators are experiments made on human life and 
manners, society, and government. Zoroaster, Confucius, Mithras 
Odin, or, Mahomet, Lycurgus, Solon, Romulus, and a thousand 
others may be compared to philosophers making experiments on the 
elements. Unhappily a political 5 can not be made in a 
laboratory, nor determined in a few hours. The operation once begun, 
runs over whole quarters of the globe, and is not finished in many 
thousands of years, The expepiment of Lycurgus lasted 700 years. 

> e * s . . $ 


Under the Underwood law 
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The process of Solon blew out in one century; that of Romulus 
lasted but two centuries and a half; but the Teutonic institutions de- 
scribed by Caesar and Tacitus are the most memorable experiments, 
merely litical, ever yet made in human affairs. They have spread 
all over rope, and have lasted 1,800 years. They afford the strongest 
83 that can be imagined in support of the point aimed at in 

ese letters. 


What was the point aimed at in these letters? It was that 
the complete separation of the three powers—executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial—must be preserved if the liberties of the 
people were to be maintained. 

Nothing ought to have more weight with America to determine her 
judgment against mixing the authority of the one, the few, and the 
many confusedly in one assembly than the widespread miseries and 
final slavery of almost all mankind in consequence of such an ignorant 
policy in the ancient Germans, 

What was that ignorant policy? It was that they would 
either concentrate all the power in a few, thus to establish an 
aristocracy, or ullow one man to grasp all three of the thunder- 


bolts of Jove and establish a monarchy, thus spreading misery 
over Europe during the Dark and Middle Ages. 

What is the in ent which in England has preserved the demo- 
cratical authority? The balance, and that only. 

What balance? The balance of the executive, the legislative, 
and the judicial, each being separate, each maintaining its 
powers in its own sphere of action and not allowing the others 
to encroach, 

So far as modern thinkers, lawgivers, and statesmen are con- 
cerned, it is Montesquien, the author of The Spirit of the Laws, 
who is the father of this plan of a complete separation of the 
legislative, judicial, and executive. He is quoted in Story on 
the Constitution, page 390, as follows: 

When the legislative and executive powers are united in the same 
person, or in the same body of magistrates, there can be no liberty, be- 
cause apprehensions may arise lest the same monarch or senate should 
enact tyrannical laws or execute them in a tyrannical manner. Again, 
there is no liberty if the judiciary 5 85 be not separated from the 
legislative and executive. Were it joined with the legislative, the life 
and liberty of the subject would be exposed to arbitrary control, for 
the judge would be the legislator. ere it joined to the execentive 
power, the judge might behave with violence and oppression. There 
would be an end of everything were the same man or the same body, 
whether of the nobles or of the people, to exercise these three powers 
that of enacting laws, that of executing the public resolutions, and o 
trying the causes of individuals. 

Now, Mr. President, Judge Story quotes Blackstone, who in 
his Commentaries said: 

In all tyrannical governments the supreme magistracy, or the right 
both of making and of enforcing laws, is invested in the same man, or 
one and the same body of men; and wherever these two powers are 
united together there can be na public 5 The magistrate may 
enact tyrannical laws and execute them in a tyrannical manner, since 
he is possessed, in quality of dispenser of justice, with all the power 
which he as legislator thinks proper to give himself. But where the 
legislative and executive authority are in distinct hands the former 
will take care not to intrust the latter with so large a power as may 
tend to the subversion of its own independence, and therewith of the 
liberty of the subjects. 

Judge Story, on his own high authority, states the same doc- 
trine on page 388 of his great standard work on the Constitu- 
tion. 

Now, Mr. President, Mr. Hamilton, in the Federalist, discusses 
that question, and in doing so quotes the constitution of Massa- 
chusetts as a model. He declares— 
that the legislative department shall never exercise executive and judi- 
cial powers or either of them. The executive shall never exercise the 
legislative and judicial pores, or either of them. The judiciary shall 
never exercise the legislative and executive powers, or either of them. 

Could language be stronger or clearer? That language is 
quoted from No. 47 of the Federalist. I quote from page 266 a 
brief sentence as to the constitution of Maryland: 

Maryland has adopted the maxim in the most unqualified terms, de- 
claring that the legislative, executive, and judicial powers of govern- 
ment ought to be forever separate and distinct from each other, 

s $ — — . 2 

The language of Virginia is still more pointed on this sub- 
ject. Her constitution declares— 
that the legislative, executive, and judiciary departments shall be sepa- 
rate and tinct, so that neither exercise the 8 properly belong- 
ing to the other; nor shall any person exercise the powers of more than 
one of them at the same time. 

What could more clearly show what our forefathers meant 
when they founded our Government? They had been taught 
by the lessons of thousands of years, and they founded this Gov- 
ernment on this rock in the hope that it would last longer than 
any other government had ever lasted. But if we pass this 
bill we take the first great step toward a consolidated empire, 
in which the people will have a voice that really amounts to 
nothing in the governing of the country. 

Now, Mr. President, I quote from the highest authority on 
constitutional limitations, Judge Cooley. I said that if the 
lawyers of the Senate and the House do not hear what I read 
from these great authorities, they will give themselves the 
benefit of reading them in the Recorp to-morrow, because I 
have run them down with some little labor, and I place them 
where everybody will have access to them. 

On page 137 Judge Cooley said: 

One of the settled maxims in constitutional law is that the power 
conferred upon the legislature to make laws can not be delegated by 
that department to any other body or authority. Where the sovereign 
power of the State has located the richie aa there it must remain; 
and by the constitutional agency alone the laws must be made until 
the Constitution itself is changed. The power to whose judgment, 
wisdom, and patriotism this high prerogative has been intrusted can 
not relieve itself of the responsibility by choosing other agencies upon 
which the power shall be devolved, nor can it substitute the judg- 
ment, wisdom, and patriotism of any other body for those to which 


alone the people have seen fit to confide this sovereign trust. 

If we delegate to the President and to “the separate inde- 
pendent establishment ” the power contemplated and authorized 
in this bill, we are recreant to the trusts which the people 
reposed in us, 
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Mr. President, let me show how far this doctrine goes. First 
of all, it commends itself to the common sense of every indi- 
vidual. If you choose an agent, general or special, that agent 
ean not shirk his responsibility by putting another in his 
place. If you delegate a power under a power of attorney, for 
instance, that attorney in fact can not delegate his authority. 
If you employ a lawyer, that attorney can not, without your 
consent, put some other into your case to try it in the 
place of himself, whom you employed. If you call a physician, 
no honorable doctor will send somebody else without your con- 
sent. It is common sense, otherwise there would be endless 
confusion, boundless opportunities for betrayal of trust, and 
all kinds of injuries to him who appointed the agent, signed 
the power of attorney, employed the lawyer, or sent for the 
doctor, 8 

Let us see how very jealous is the law on this subject. I 
refer to “ Delegation of municipal powers,” page 248. I take 
the time to read it, because I do not think since I have been a 
Member of this body there has been a more profoundly impor- 
tant question in the Senate than is here now: 

Another very important limitation which rests upon municipal powers 


is that they shall be executed by the municipality itself, or by such 
agencies or officers as the statute has pointed out. 


As the statute has pointed out— 


So far as its functions are legislative, they rest in the discretion and 
judgment of the municipal body intrusted with them, and that body 
can not refer the exercise of the power to the discretion and judgment 
of its subordinates or of any other authority, So strictly is this rule 
applied that when a city charter authorized the common council of the 
city to make by-laws and ordinances ordering and directing any of the 
streets to be e leveled, pa ved, 2 etc., or for the altering 
or repairin e same, “wit such time and in such manner as they 
may | yvan „under the superintendence and direction of the city 
superintendent,” and the common council passed an ordinance directing 
a certain street to be pitched, leveled, and flagged, “in such manner as 
the city superintendent, under the direction of the committee on roads 
of the common council, shail direct and require,” the ordinance was 
held void, because it left to the city . and the committee 
of the common council the decision, which under the law must be made 
by the council itself, The trust was an important and delicate one, 
as the expenses of the improvement were, by the statute, to be paid by 
the owners of the property in front of which it was made. It was in 
effect n power of ation, and taxation is the exercise of sovereign 
authority; and nothing short of the most positive and explicit language 
could justify the court in holding that the legislature intended to confer 
such a power, or permit it to be conferred, on a city officer or commit- 
tee. The statute in question not only contained no such language but 
on the contrary 8 expressed the intention of confining the exer- 
cise of this power to the common council, the members of which were 
elected by and responsible to those whose property they were thus 
allowed to tax. 

In the law referring to that municipal power did they use 
words stronger than the very first three words in our supreme 
law? ‘Those words are: 

All legislative ers herein granted shall be vested in a C £ 
the United State. 18 5 N 9 

When we seek to shirk the responsibility, abdicate our au- 
thority, and delegate it to someone else, we violate the very 
spirit that breathes throughout the body of our Government. 

Mr. President, soon after the Supreme Court was organized 
there came before it a case under the charter of the city of 
Washington, Congress had authorized a lottery company for 
the purpose of supplementing the revenues of the town govern- 
ment, providing the amount raised did not exceed $10,000 a 
year. The council undertook to expend the money in such way 
as the President of the United States should approve; but Chief 
Justice Marshall, when the case had been argued by Daniel 
Webster, decided that it could not be done; that the council of 
the city of Washington could not relieve itself of the respon- 
sibility by delegating the President to do something which the 
town council should have done. I will not read that decision, 
but will refer the lawyers to it. It is in Twelfth Wheaton’s Re- 
ports, beginning at page 40. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Epen in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I ask the Senator if this thought has suggested 
itself to him—and undoubtedly it has, and he can discuss it 
with greater clarity than I myself can—namely, that where 
legislative power exists and a legislative body is authorized to 
create a subordinate legislative body, as a legislature may 
create a city council to perform certain legislative duties, there 
would be a far greater reason to support an ordinance which 
attempted to delegate authority to some other organization or 
body than an attempt by the legislature in the beginning to 
delegate its legislative powers to an executive branch of the 
Government, í 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. There is one portion of this 
authority that, perhaps, I should have read, and that is where 
the author draws a distinction between a statute in which dis- 


cretion may be used in a certain manner on the happening ofa 
certain contingency. It is said that that may be done, the 
source of authority having pointed out how and when, but that 
no legislative discretion, no power to hear evidence, to delib- 
erate, and to decide, and to make the law may be delegated by 
any lawmaking body. 

Mr. KING. The point I was trying to make was that if there 
should be a delegation of legislative power it could more easily 
be justified if the delegation were to a legislative body than if 
the attempt were to delegate it to an executive body, or to a 
judicial body, for that matter. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, I should want to 
reflect on that question; I would not want to make any admis- 
pon oo that at all. I would rather stand by the authority just 
as 

conn CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. In reference to the power to delegate au- 
thority, I desire to say that it has been held in several cases 
that a court may delegate a commissioner to perform a certain 
function, but if that function requfres the deciding of a ques- 
tion upon the testimony offered it can not be done, for that 
becomes the function of the court. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Certainly; that is the law. 

Mr. President, I desire now. to make a brief analysis of sec- 
tions 815, 816, and 317. 

(a) Whenever the President wants to investigate conditions 
and change the tariff rates, by his proclamation he may do so. 
Was there ever a more preposterous clause written into a 
tariff law? The Republican majority say they want to settle 
and stabilize business; they want to remove doubt and anxiety. 
Could anything perpetuate uncertainty, doubt, and anxiety to 
a greater extent than to put into the hands of the President of 
the United States a big pistol which he may hold at the head 
of every great trust and business in Anrerica and keep them 
in fear and trembling? It would be a sword of Damocles 
hung over their heads perpetually. They would never know 
to-day what to-morrow might bring forth. 

All the statesmen of the past never thought of what a won- 
derfully good thing for the people a tariff was. Ancient mon- 
archies rose without the aid of a tariff, as they fell without its 
prop as they were going down. Not until the seventeenth cen- 
tury did anybody dream of a tariff, and when it was first 
imposed in France by the great minister, Colbert, he did not 
pretend for one minute that he was levying it for the benefit of 
the laborer, and no other country ever did until our country 
made that claim. 

Mr. President, the Executive can make his investigation, 
How? In public, as we do? Not at all He will make it in 
secret, as the Finance Committee did. It will be a star-chamber 
affair, transferred to the other end of the Avenue. Nobody will 
know who the witnesses are; nobody will know what their 
testimony has been; nobody will know what the arguments have 
been; nobody will know what decision the President is going 
to come to until he comes to it, and then what can he do? 
After having investigated, deliberated, and decided, he may 
raise the tariff rates 50 per cent or lower them 50 per cent, 
there being a sliding scale of 100 per cent. Give to a despotic 
man that power over the internal and external commerce of 
this country and you have given such power as Tiberius never 
wielded, such power as Louis XIV never wielded, such a power 
as even George III and William Pitt never wielded. It is 
the power of life and death over every business, domestic and 
foreign. 

(b) He may at any time—not at any fixed time, not at any 
definite, certain, anticipated time, a time for which you can 
prepare yourself, a contingency ch you can prepare to 
meet; no—he may at any time investigate, deliberate, and de- 
cide in favor of American valuation as against foreign valua- 
tion. Is it not monstrous? The bill itself is founded upon 
foreign valuation. The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Cumperr] said some weeks ago, in effect, that he would never 
give up the foreign-valuation plan. The Republican leader in 
the other House, Mr. Forpney, said he would never give up the 
American-valnuation plan, and now what do they do? Their 
minds come together, not here on Capitol Hill, where laws ought 
to be made, where legislative minds ought to come together, 
but they come together at the White House, in secret; and there 
they can surrender the Senate plan of a foreign valuation if the 
President sees fit to adopt the other plan; in other words, shift 
from one extreme to the other, swing from one extreme arc 
that the pendulum moves in to the other. When before in the 


history of governments was any one man vested with such 
power? 
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(e) He may investigate, hear testimony—that sounds like a 
court, does it not? It sounds like a judge, does it not? It 
sounds like a judicial power—hear testimony as to wages, cost 
of materials, and other expenses of production here and abroad, 
and he may then, by his proclamation, without consulting Con- 
gress, change any schedule in this bill, not one, not a thousand, 
but 4,000; and not only change them but terminate them. 
Heavens above! if the President is made ta do all this work, 
he will certainly be a very busy man. No more trips to St. 
Augustine; no more week ends on the Mayflower; no more: de- 
lightful trips up to New. Jersey to enjoy the hospitality of Sen- 
ator PRELINGHUYSEN ; no more luxurious dalliance with Senator 
pu Pont. If the President is given all of this power he will be 
the horse on the treadmill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator intend also to include golf 
amongst the things which the President. must give up? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I think he would have to give up 
golf, and horseback riding, too. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator now is trying to keep the Presi- 
dent from acting favorably on this bill. That is what he is 
trying to do. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. (d) He may investigate and col- 
lect evidence, and upon this base a decision to put into effect 
the dye and chemical act of 1921. This will be done by proela- 
mation. Think of going from a government of debate, of de- 
liberation, of collective voting in the House and in the Senate 
and going slapdash at one jump to a government by imperial 
decree, issued from the White House. The mightiest Cæsar 
that ever ruled a Roman Empire had no greater power than 
that. 

(e) After having made public a finding upon any imported 
article, the President may learn that there is no similar com- 
petitive article manufactured or produced in the United States. 
He may then proclaim such fact, whereupon the article shall be 
valued under paragraphs 1, 2, and 3 of subdivision (a) of sec- 
tion 402 of this, bill, which is the American yaluation. You 
leave the Senate bill, you leave the former parts of the bill, you 
leave our bill, and change cars to the House bill, or vice versa. 
You can do either, 

(£) The Secretary of the Treasury will make rules and regu- 
lations to carry into effect the new laws made by the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation. (Section 316a.) The President may in- 
vestigate and learn that unfair competition and unfair acts are 
in operation by importers, owners, and agents, whereupon such 
acts are declared unlawful. In other words, the President: is 
given the power to outlaw certain importers, certain exporters, 
and their agents, without. trial, without a hearing, in a star- 
chamber proceeding, condemn their action, and penalize it. Is 
that Americanism? Is that democracy? Is that the Repub- 
licanism of the pristine days when it was represented by those 
who founded the party and fought its first. fights? 

(b) That to assist the President in making any findings under this 
section jurisdiction: is hereby conferred upon the executive department 


or independent establishment of the Government, or both acting in co- 
operation, which he shall designate— 


That is not my verbiage, but that of the bill 
to investigate any alleged violation hereof on. complaint under oath or 
upon the initiative of such department or independent establishment, 

Anybody can make an oath against his rival in trade, export 
or import—mostly export, of course. He can make an ex parte 
affidavit, for which he is not to be held responsible anywhere, 
nor even put to the exposure of a public investigation, not be 
questioned or cross-questioned. By his simple oath he can put 
this tremendous machinery in operation, or this independent de- 
partment which is to be created under this bill may take the 
initiative and make an assault upon anybody's business at any 
time, which assault would necessarily lead to its destruction, 
it seems to me, because I can not conceive how any man’s busi- 
ness can long survive the persistent attacks of the all- 
powerful Government. 

Subdivision (e) provides that such department or estab- 
lishment shall make its own rules for: conducting investiga- 
tions; may hear witnesses—in publie? Not at all. With due 
notice to the other man? Not at all. It may receive evidence 
in writing—of what sort? It is not specified. All lawyers 
know: what is legal testimony in writing. This does not say 
that. If it necessarily implies it, if by necessary implication 
we accept that, I should like to know by what machinery you 
will take interrogatories or depositions. It may ascertain 


whether or not there has been a violation of this section, and 
its decision shall be final. 


Think of that tremendous power. This ex parte investigation, 
based. upon one affidavit; with no hearing to the other party, to 
the interest, to the business, to the corporation menaced, no 
notice, no hearing—this decision, for or against, shall be final, 
unless a rehearing shall be granted on appeal taken to the 
United States Court of Customs Appeals. 

Subdivision (d) provides that the final decision shall be trans- 
mitted. to the President, 

Subdivision. (e) provides that if satisfied with the decision 
the President shall increase the tariff not more than 50 per cent 
nor less than 10. per: cent, 

Here you have a star-chamber proceeding against a legitimate 
business, employing American labor; consuming American raw 
materials, supplying American demands, adding to the wealth 
of America. You may destroy it overnight, upon the oath of 
one: man, and the decision of the destroying angel admits of no 
appeal if the.President.approves it. If that is not a mixture of 
executive, legislative, and judicial powers L should like for 
you to tell me how you could unite them. 

The President may, in cases of what he deems extremely un- 
fair methods, exclude these articles from entry into the United 
States. His action shall be conclusive, unless he himself sets 
it aside within 10 days. Unless the President changes his mind 
within 10 days the ports—not one, but all; Atlantic, Pacific, 
Gulf, and Lakes—are closed forever to that importer. Is such 
a power as that consistent with a democracy; with a republic, 
with a government of limited powers? 

Subdivision (f) provides that whenever the President may be 
uncertain as to whether any merchandise offered for entry into 
the United States should enter, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
upon the request of the President, may forbid the entrance of 
such merchandise until the President shall have made up his 
mind to let it come in. The President is given authority to 
3 gather facts, deliberate upon those facts, and then 

ecide. 8 

What greater power did the Finance Committee have? What 
greater power does Congress have? The Finance Committee 
went into its committee room, closed the door, locked it, and kept 
it locked in the face of the world month after month. The 
President will do the same thing. There is no provision for 
publicity. 

Here in this Senate Chamber and in the House of Representa- 
tives all the world sees, all the world hears, and, through our 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, there goes to every State in the Union 
and to the whole world that wants to know just what it is 
that takes place here. Why should we give this tremendous 
autocratic power to the other end of the Avenue when the 
Constitution intrusts it to us? If we say that we can not make 
these laws, and the President can, we advertise our own imbe- 
cility. Why should we do it? Is the wisdom of the President 
greater thun the combined wisdom of both Houses of Congress? 

Mr. President, there is no constituency for a legislative Presi- 
dent. There are none to whom he has to account for his stew- 
ardship, when acting as a legislator. We have to account for 
our stewardship. We have a constituency, but as a legislator 
he has none. He does not even have to report to us. Even we, 
who delegate this power to him, do not require him to give an 
account of his stewardship. We clothe him with the purple of 
royalty, put upon his head the crown: of a king, and in his hand 
the scepter. Why should such a thing be done? Having done 
it once, you will be asked to do it again. Having set this prece- 
dent, you will soon find it become as strong as law and we will 
stand convicted before. posterity: as guilty of having taken the 
first great step in the surrender of legislative independence and 
the liberties of our people. 

Mr. President, so much could be said upon this subject that 
it really is a case where one is embarrassed by its riches. I 
have simply touched some of the more prominent points in this 
part of the case. I was anxious that the country should know 
what tremendous power we are asked to surrender to the Execu- 
tive. What I say now is not personal to the present occupant 
of the White House.. It applies to the office; and I contend 
that if all history teaches anything at all, it teaches that it is 
dangerous to give this much power to any one man or to any 
one office. 

It is: already charged in this country that presidential elec 
tions and other elections are bought. We have heard of cam- 
paign contributions: of the Sugar and the Steel Trust, and all 
the other trusts. With this power in his hands, the President 
could say to any one of these 500 trusts that have taken their 
stand at the headwaters of American life, and who are dictating 
the terms upon which 100,000,000 people shall live, “I would 
like to have a million dollars for the campaign fund, else some- 
body will file an affidavit against you here; we will begin to 
operate the machinery, and the first thing you know you will 
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be sorry you did not give us five million”; and the million 
will come. In other words, human nature being the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and forever, with this power, Mark Hanna could 
have fried four times the fat out of the corporations he did 
fry out some years ago, With this power, it will be another 
case where the Prœtorian Guards could run out upon the walls 
of Rome and sell the Empire to the highest bidder. 

Mr. McCCUMBER. Mr. President, I first read Cooley on Con- 
stitutional Limitations when I was in law school, in 1880, and 
while I was deeply impressed with the great truths enunciated 
in that great work, so eloquently restated to-day on the floor 
by the Senator from Georgia, it never occurred to me that it 
would be used in an argument as to what the duty upon bone 
black should be. That is the subject before the Senate to-day. 
I should like to stick to that subject until it is completed, and 
I would not take any of the time of the Senate now more than 
again to deny an assertion which has been accredited to me by 
the Senator from Georgia—I know inadvertently, of course. 

The Senator from Georgia stated that the Senator from North 
Dakota had declared that he would never yield the foreign 
valuation plan in this bill, and that the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means of the House had declared that he 
would never yield the American valuation plan. I can not 
speak for the Representative from Michigan, who has been long 
the chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee. 

I will accept with some doubt any statement made by the 
press or otherwise which would indicate that that great legis- 
lator had made any declaration of that character. But what- 
ever may have been the truth, I can assure the Senator from 
Georgia that the Senator from North Dakota never has made a 
statement of that kind, and that he would consider it very 
improper for him to make a statement of that kind when he 
wiil undoubtedly be called upon to act as a conferee in the 
settlement of that question. The only way the two Houses can 
conie together upon any subject is by the conferees on both 
sides entering the conference with free minds, the duty of the 
conferees on the part of the House being, of course, to sustain 
the views of the House, if possible, and the duty of the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate being to sustain the views 
of the Senate. My utmost declaration has been that I would 
regard it as my duty to sustain whatever view was taken by 
the Senate upon that question, and I reiterate that it would 
be very improper for me to make any other statement. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, I was in the Cham- 
ber when I thought the Senator said something substantially to 
the effect I have mentioned. I remember that he seemed to 
intimate that the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House [Mr. Forpney] had said he would never yield the 
American valuation plan, and I understood the Senator from 
North Dakota to say that he would never yield the foreign 
valuation plan. 

Mr. McCUMBER, The Senator is mistaken in that, as the 
record will show, 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Of course, the Senator knows best 
what he said. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I should not make a statement of that 
kind. Returning now to bone black . 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, before the Senator 
passes to that, I rather think his associate on the committee, 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Ssoor], made substantially that 
statement. I was here in an early part of the debate when he 
was interrogated by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] 
as to the discussion of that feature of the bill in the House, and 


the Senator from Utah responded that it would be useless to | 


discuss it, because the Senate would not recede. The Senator 
from New Mexico insisted that it ought to be debated anyway, 
so that the House would have the benefit of the reasons which 
impelled the Senate to take the course it did; that the Senate 
conferees might otherwise yield. I recall very distinctly that 
the Senator from Utah said there was not the slightest fear 
about the Senate conferees yielding. So we on this side under- 
stood that the attitude of the Senate was at least as obdurate 
as that of the House. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr, President, I can hardly imagine that 
the Senator from Utah made a statement which would mean 
that he would go into a conference with a determination never 
to yield a point. I reiterate, I think that kind of a statement 
would be improper for anyone to make who must necessarily 
become a member of the conference, as much so as it would be 
for a judge to decide a case beforehand, and say that he never 
would yield to any persuasive evidence upon the other side. 

I know that we have been accused on this side of the Cham- 
ber of listening only to the complaints made by the manufac- 
turers, and yielding to their views. I have tried to make it clear 
that in the hearings we gave everyone an opportunity to prop- 


erly present his case, and I think we gave the importer equal 
opportunity with the manufacturer. It is true that there are 
more manufacturers than there are importers, and therefore 
the greater portion of the testimony must necessarily be taken 
up by those who are interested in the manufacturing industries. 

I do not think the statements on either side may be taken as 
the law or the gospel upon any subject, and I think that was 


pretty well illustrated by the letter which the Senator from 
duty of the importer, as well as of the manufacturer, to give us 
the facts within his knowledge and give them to us truly, I 
what they say, examining whatever they may have to say in 
the light of their interest and what other information we may 

I submit to the Senator from Massachusetts that the wit- 
ness whom he called this morning, and who gave his testi- 
that bone black was selling at 4 cents per pound, and I took 
his figures for it in saying that that would make the price $80 
of his statement, and I want to call the Senator’s attention 
to it. His letter is dated May 13, 1922, and in that letter 

The present market pa of domestic bone black being only $80 
ton, the Senate rate of $20 a ton is a considerable increase over 

He is speaking of the present. His letter is dated May 13. 
In examining the record of May 15 I find that bone black ranged 
a ton to $150 a ton. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not think the Senator 
the Senate committee amendment of 1 cent per pound is higher 
than the House provision of 20 per cent ad valorem. If, as he 
make the duty $20, while 20 per cent ad valorem would make 
the duty $16. So, on his claim that the domestic price is $80, 
amendment increases the tariff duty. I do not think there will 
be any dispute about that. 
point I am making. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I call the Senator's at- 
and that the paper from which he is reading, the Oil, Paint, and 
Drug Reporter, is dated May 8. It is fair to assume that those 
which I have given may be even more correct than the Sen- 
ator's. 

May 8 right now, if he has the quotations of the American price 
of bone black—— 

I have them. Bone black, 
powdered, 54 to 74 cents. 
Mr. McCUMBER. That is just the same as I read it, and 


Massachusetts read this morning, and as I believe that it is the 
think we have a right to rely to a considerable extent upon 
secure upon the subject. 
mony, for the moment, at least, misled me by his statement 
per ton. I find that he has been hardly fair in other portions 
he says: 
House rate of 20 per cent. the 
from 53 to 74 cents per pound, and that would be from $110 
means to be unfair to the writer of the letter. He states that 
says, the domestic price is $80 a ton, 1 cent per pound would 
he is sound and correct in stating that the Senate committee 
Mr. McCUMBER, The Senator does not seem to catch the 
tention to the fact that the letter I read was dated May 15, 
figures were collected before May 8, so that the information 
Mr. McOUMBER. If the Senator will read the figures of 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
that is not $80 a ton, but it is $110 a ton, taking the lowest 


figure. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am not disputing that fact, 
| but I am informed that this rate is per pound, and when bone 
| black is sold by the pound the rate is very much higher than 
when it is sold by the ton; and, further, that these figures are 
practically always in excess of the market price. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, let us follow this down a little fur- 
ther and see the present market value. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Let me suggest to the Sen- 
ator that after all the issue is very trivial and we are spending 
a good deal of time on it, There can be no dispute that the im- 
| ports have been less than 5 per cent average in the last 25 
years, that we produce in this country sufficient to take care of 
American consumption, and the further fact can not be dis- 
puted that at least the foreign price is as much as the domestic 


price. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator stated that once before and 
stated it very clearly. I want to get down to his statement. 
He said, “ The present market value of domestic bone black is 
$80 per ton.” I find nothing that will confirm that. He said, 
“This paragraph covers three different items, bone black from 
cattle bone, selling at 4 cents per pound; blood char from 
| blood, selling at over $1 per pound.” When I look at the record 
| for 1921 I find that instead of selling at $1 per pound the aver- 
| age price was 3 cents per pound. I am trying to find out from 
| what source he gets his information, and find that he is quoting 

from a report which I think was made by the Tariff Commis- 
| sion a year or two ago, or upon prices during the war. 
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The average price for blood char for the nine months of 1921 
was 3 cents per pound, and in 1919 it was 4 cents per pound, 
whereas the witness says it is selling now at over $1 per pound; 
at least when he says it is selling at over $1 per pound I have 
a right to assume that he means it is selling now for that sum, 
when, as a matter of fact, it is selling at about 3 cents per 
pound. 

Mr. President, I think we have taken up sufficient time upon 
this matter. The question now is upon my request that the 
committee amendment be not agreed to, which leaves the rate 
at 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I ask the Senator a 
question? Is it a fact that the change of the committee amend- 
ment to 20 per cent ad valorem, which, of course, implies the 
foreign valuation, makes no difference in this case, at least in 
the case of bone black, because whether it is 20 per cent ad 
valorem foreign valuation or 20 per cent ad valorem American 
valuation, if the American price and the foreign price are about 
the same the duty will be the same? 

Mr. MCCUMBHER. It would make but very little difference. 
It would be 25 per cent if the price is 4 cents at the present 


time. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts.. I want it to appear that the 
Senate committee is not reducing the rate fixed by the House. 
That is clear, of course. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That depends upon what price the Senator 
is taking. When the bill was passed by the House the price 
was very much higher, if I understand correctly, than it is 
now. Taking the American price with 20 per cent ad valorem, 
of course, it would be greater than the foreign price with 20 
per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Ordinarily the change from 
the American valuation to the foreign valuation would reduce 
the duty. Ordinarily that is what would happen; but in this 
instance, if the foreign price and the American price are prac- 
tically the same, there is no change in the duty. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Of course, if the foreign price is higher 
than the American price, the foreign article will hardly be sold 
at all, and so it would have no effect. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, at the conclusion of the 
very clear, forceful, and timely speech of the junior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Watson] in reference to the powers which 
are giyen to the President in the pending bill to fix the tariff 
rates, the distinguished Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mo- 
CumbrrR] said that he wished, now that the speech was over, to 
return to bone black. 

It occurred to me, Mr. President, that the address of the 
Senator from Georgia, although it may not have mentioned 
the subject of bone black, was most pertinent to the item of 
bone black and every other item contained in the bill, and I 
think we should understand that as we go along, We are con- 
tending here over tariff rates—tariff taxation—disputing as to 
whether the rate is prohibitory, whether it is satisfactory to 
the importer or satisfactory to the manufacturer; and yet 
within the belly of this bill we have an organized machinery 
which carries the power to overthrow all these questions that 
we are discussing, with only the limitation that the power of 
the President in levying taxes or reducing taxes shall not exceed 
50 per cent ad valorem in making the change. 

If a range of from 1 per cent to 50 per cent ad valorem can 
cover the subject matter of the item under discussion, then it 
seems to me, if this clause in the bill granting this power to the 
President, as just discussed by the junior Senator from Georgia, 
remains in the bill—and I hope it will not—it is hardly neces- 
sary for us to consider what rates of duty shall be levied, 
because, no matter what we do, no matter what the legislative 
mind may determine as to where the burden of taxation shall 
fall, the extent of that burden, as to how much prohibition 
there may be on the importation of foreign goods into this 
country, all matter not, because all of our own conclusions and 
all of our efforts may be wiped out overnight by an Executive 
order, It is perfectly clear. 

At this point I wish to read into the Recorp again the open- 
ing sentene of section 315 (a) of the bill as reported by the 
committee: 


intend 
in conditions of cont 


States of articles waony or in int tthe wth or product of the Lites 
States and of like 8 


„ A arches w. hall dna or > t the 
u foreign countries, y 8 
Phe duties fred in t the bald diftersnces in in coon 


act do not 8 
ditions of competition in trade he shall, by such 3 ascertain 
said differences and determine and proclaim the changes classifica- 
tions or forms of duty or increases or decreases in any ot of duty 
provided in this act shown by said ascertained differences in conditions 
of e in trade necessary to equalize the same in the markets 
of the ited States. 


Therefore, Mr. President, coming back to bone black, if, the 
President should find, after he makes investigation, that 1 
cent a pound does not equal the difference in market com- 
petition in this country and in foreign countries—and I think 
that can only be determined in questions of wholesale prices— 
the President must ascertain what is the difference and raise 
the rate, which we are going to put upon bone black, to such 
an extent as that it will equalize that difference in market 
competition. On the other hand, if the President finds that 
the rate which we fix on bone black in the bill when it passes 
is in excess of the difference in market competition in the 
wholesale price in this country and abroad, then he must lower 
the rate which the legislative branch of the Government puts 
on bone black. 

Therefore the real question involved in the bill in deter- 
mining what the rate shall be on bone black seems to me to 
be governed by section 315 (a) granting this legislative power 
to the President. We are going through an idle form of build- 
ing up a skeleton which the President can enlarge or decrease 
as he determines is within this grant of power. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, probably that is 
the reason why the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. SPENCER] 
proposed yesterday to vote immediately without any further 
sexys ai at all, because he knew the whole thing was 
useless. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It probably was. Probably the Senator 
from Missouri, with his acute intellect, reached this conclusion 
before some of the balance of us saw the cul de sac into which 
we were being led. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Appreciating that it was useless 
to discuss any of the items. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And realizing that our work here is 
futile as long as this clause remains in the bill, that we are 
determining nothing, that in the end, no matter what we may 
hand to the President, we give some bureaucracy which he 
creates, composed of men not responsible to the people of the 
United States at all, the question of determining whether the 

competitive values in the markets of America are- equalized 
by the competitive value of imported goods into the markets 
of America, and if they are not he is to work out a schedule 
and adjust it. So long as we have this clause in the bill it is 
pertinent; it is germane to every single item that is put upon 
the tax list. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am not for one moment suggesting that 
the argument which the Senator from Georgia made was not 
germane to the particular section. The only point I desired 
to make was that when we come to that particular section, 
every one of those arguments will be made over again. We 
can not prevent them being made over again, because that will 
be the subject then under discussion. I admit now that there 
may be some portions of the paragraph which at least reach 
into the twilight zone of uncertainty, but we shall thresh that 
out when we come to it. We shall have to have a tariff law 
whether that paragraph goes in or whether it goes out. I am 
hopeful that we may go on with the various items and deter- 
mine them and may postpone the discussion of paragraph 315 
of the administrative features of the bill until we reach that 
paragraph, for it is certain that when we do reach it, it will 
be again discussed; so we shall waste a great deal of time in 
discussing it now upon another feature of the bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, I do not desire to delay the 
Senator from North Dakota in securing action on the bill, 
except in so far as legitimate discussion may delay it. I can 
not, however, agree with the Senator as to the discussion of 
this provision, There are vast numbers of people in the United 
States who arè greatly interesteg in the items on which we are 
passing from day to day, and many of those people overlook the 
effect of section 315. They may think that the decision of the 
Senate and of the House of Representatives is going to estab- 
lish the tariff rates or tax under which the working conditions 
of business will be established for a period of years to come. 
I think it is our duty continually to call to the attention of 
the people of the United States in connection with these various 
items what effect section 315, giving the President power to 
regulate and establish competitive conditions in the United 
States, may have on the work which we have in band. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to suggest to the Senator from Ala- 
bama that what he has been stating with reference to dutiable 
items in the bill applies also to those on the free list. We may 
here, after discussion, decide that a particular product is en- 
titled to no protection at all, or that it is not a good revenue 
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item, and that it ought therefore to be placed on the free list; 
but under the language which the Senator from Alabama has 
read, and which has been previously read to the Senate, the 
President may not only increase the duty upon a dutlable ar- 
ticle to the extent of 50 per cent but he may take an article 
which Congress has placed upon the free list, put it on the 
dutiable list, and if he shall find that it is necessary he may im- 
pose a duty of 50 per cent upon it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the Senator from North Caro- 
lina is quite right. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And that is what I meant when I referred 
to “forms of duty,” which is the language used in section 815. 
` Mr, McCUMBER. If the Senator from Alabama will allow 
me, I wish to say most emphatically that both Senators are mis- 
taken. I ask them to point out to me what provision there is 
in the bill which will allow the President to take an item from 
the free list and put it upon the dutiable list. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The provision authorizing the President to 
change the forms of duty” will permit him to do that. I dis- 
cussed that matter with the Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor]. 
who certainly is as familiar with the bill as is any member a 
the committee, and who surely understands its meaning. 
asked him how he interpreted that language, and he said, “ OF 
course the President might take an article off the free list and 
put it on the dutiable list, or he might take an article off the 
dutiable list and put it on the free list; the language can not 
mean anything else.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The reason I agree with the statement 
of the Senator from North Carolina that section 315 applies to 
articles on the free list as well as those on the dutiable list is 
because I see nothing in that section that excludes articles on 
the free list from being transferred to the dutiable list. If 
there is any provision making such exclusion I should be glad 
to have it pointed out. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Take paragraph 315, which reads: 

Ascertain said differences and determine and proclaim oa changes in 
classifications or forms of duty or increases or dee ecreases in any rate of 
duty provided in this act. 

Not to increase a rate of duty-where there is no rate of duty, 
but the paragraph provides only for an increase or a decrease 
of rates of duty and to change the “ classifications or forms of 
duty.” The free list provides no duties whatever; therefore 
there can be no change made in it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the Senator from North Dakota 
omitted to read a little word in the paragraph when he read it, 
though I am sure he did not do so intentionally, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I certainly did not. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The language is “classification or 
7 not “classification of forms, but “classification or 

orms. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the Senator misunderstood me. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Classification, as I interpret tariff bills, 
refers to the class in which an article falls, and all in the world 
the President has got to do is to cancel the classification where 
an article falls in the free list, and then of itself it will fall in 
the dutiable class, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not think that that is a fair con- 
struction. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, If the Senator from North Dakota does 
not agree with me, I hope he will make it certain that none of 
the articles on the free list may be subject to the will of the 
President. It will be very easy for the Senator, when we reach 
that clause in the bill, to move to insert a proviso to the effect 
that the provisions of paragraph 315 shall not apply to articles 
on the free list, and I hope he will do so. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If any Senator thinks that is necessary 
and that the language is not clear, I shall certainly have no 
objection to any change that will makeit clear. - 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I am“ glad the Senator from North 
Dakota concedes that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I simply say that the provision does not 
apply to those articles which are not dutiable. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. When the proper time comes, when we 
reach that section, I shall certainly ask the Senator from North 
Dakota to make good his promise and to move the insertion of 
an amendment to the effect that this clause shall not apply to 
articles on the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is already provided in the amendment as 
it is now contained in the bill. If the Senator from Alabama 
will turn to page 274 he will find that the bill reads: 
but no such rate shall be decreased or increased more than 50 per cent 
of the rate specified in title 1 of this act upon such merchandise. 

The free list, Mr. President, is title 2, and the provision 
quoted applies only to title 1 of the bill. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Where is that provision? 


Mr. SMOOT. On page 274, beginning in line 11 and going 
down to the end of line 14: 
but no such rate shall be decreased or increased more than 50 per cent 
of the rate specified in title 1 of this act upon such merchandise, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. A proviso in section 815(a) fixes the 
status. It reads in this way: 

Provided, That until further eevee? by law the total Increase or 
decrease of such rates of duty shall not exceed 50 per cent of the rate 
specified in this act or in any amendatory act. 

That does not say anything about title 1. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are no rates of duty, of course, in the 
free list. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But it does not say anything about 
title 1 of this act; it says “ in this act.” 

Mr. SMOOT. The provision the Senator has read is a part 
of the same amendment embodied in paragraph 315 (a). 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, A rate of duty provided by this act, 
taking the whole act, is a classification, and the different classi- 
fications determine whether an article shall bear a duty or 
shall not bear a duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. The free list has no rates of duty at all. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the Senator is making a lawyer's 
argument, 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. If the Senator wants any specific 
words put in the provision, that may be done. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, I am not going to fall out with the 
Senator as to that. We have the promise of the chairman of 
the committee that there will be no doubt left about this pro- 
vision and that he will exclude the free list by special amend- 
ment. So I do not care to discuss that question further; I will 
take his word for it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing that there should be 
incorporated such an amendment, because that is exactly what 
the provision means, and if it is desired to add to it in any way 
so as to make it clear, I shall have no objection. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There is a difference of opinion between 
us, but we will eliminate that difference by putting in a few 
specific words which will settle the doubt, 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. How will the President proceed to raise 
a duty 50 per cent when there is no standard, no duty being 
fixed at all, and the bill providing that there shall be no duty. 
How can the President say “I will raise ‘no’ duty 50 per 
cent?” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I suppose it would be easy for the Presi- 
dent to say that he could apply a duty of 50 per cent on the 
value of the goods. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is not what the paragraph provides. 
The paragraph provides merely that he may raise an existing 
duty 50 per cent. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I wish to read the provision which was read 
by the Senator from Utah, as follows: 

But no such rate shall be decreased or increased more than 50 
cent of the rate specified in title 1 of this act upon such merchandise. 

Therefore that limitation does not affect goods in title 2 at 
all. The President is only restricted from raising duties 50 per 
cent on those articles that are mentioned in title 1. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And he can raise indefinitely on other 


items. 
Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think it is subject to that construc- 
tion. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Certainly; no other construction can be 
placed upon it. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Arkansas 
would not say that if he had read the whole amendment. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, yes, I would; and I have read it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator's construction of the provision is 
not right, 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator fram Utah is always right 
when he is not wrong, and he is usually wrong. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, I want to suggest to the 
Senator from Alabama that the right to change a classification 
might give a right to change from the free list to the dutiable 
list. We all understand what change of classification means 


with reference to railroad rates. 

There is a commodity class and then a general class. If 
an article in the commodity class is transferred to the general 
class an altogether different rate applies, and if a rate in the 
general class is transferred to the commodity class, an al- 
together different rate applies. The President is authorized to 
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change classifications, and under that he could put an article 
on the dutiable list and thereby apply to it the duty of a 
particular class. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly; I think that this clause 
is subject to the interpretation, which might be made by a court 
or a commission in the future, that this power would apply to. 
the free list. I think the Senator from North Carolina is 
right when he makes that point, but I will not continue that 
line of argument because the chairman of the committee has 
settled the question by saying that he will see that the language 
is made so clear when we reach the section that the man who 
runs may read. So I will not take up the time of the Senate 
in discussing the application of this provision to the free list, 
if that is the purpose, and I presume the Senator from Utah 
will agree with me that it is. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. If the Senator wants this question 
settled now, why not settle it now by inserting at the end of 
line 1, on page 273, after the words “not exceed 50 per cent 
of the rate specified in,” the words Title I of.” Then there 
would be no question about it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I shall be glad to propose an amend- 
ment when we reach the section. In the meantime, I am per- 
fectly willing to accept the interpretation that the Senator from 
North Dakota says he will put on the provision, and I will con- 
fine my argument in the future to the taxable list on the as- 
sumption that no matter how the provision may be interpreted 
we are going to provide an interpretation that will exclude the 
free list from the power granted to the President. Of course, 
if the Senator from North Dakota will give us a dozen votes 
we can put that interpretation in the bill vi et armis, because 
we can give him the remainder of the necessary votes if he 
will give us a dozen. - 

Mr. SMOOT. There will be no votes on this side of the Cham- 
ber against any proposition such as that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We will have no difficulty about that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will accept the word of the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why not put the amendment in now? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Because I want to make a careful study 
of this section and see to my own satisfaction that the amend- 
ment covers the situation. I will be very glad if the Senator 
will propose an amendment to cover it and give me overnight 
to study it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I now offer for the consideration of the Sena- 
tor from Alabama an amendment on page 278, at the end of 
line 1, to insert the words “ title 1 of,“ so as to read: 


Fifty per cent of the rates specified in title 1 of this act. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Norris in the chair). The 
Senator from Utah asks unanimous consent to present an 
amendment, which the Secretary will state. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I merely offer the amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I hope the Senator will not ask unanimous 
consent for the consideration of the amendment now, because 
I want to satisfy Senators on the other side of the Chamber 
that there will be no question in the world that the provision 
will not apply to the free list, and I think by the time we reach 
the paragraph we can agree upon a satisfactory amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I am perfectly willing to accept the 
Senator’s word. 

Mr. SMOOT. All I asked was to present the amendment at 
this time for the consideration of the Senator from Alabama, 
That was my request. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I presume an amendment may be offered 
for future consideration. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. The Senator from Utah proposes 
to amend the committee amendment on page 273, at the end of 
line 1, after the words “ specified in,” by inserting “ title 1 of,” 
so as to read: 

Provided, That until further provided by law the total increase or 
decrease of such rates of duty shall not exceed 50 per cent of the rates 
specified in title 1 of this act or in any amendatory act. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I will assume that that 
will go into the law and that this proposition applies only to 
the taxable list in the bill; but before I take my seat—lI do 
not want to take up much of the time of the Senate—there is 
one proposition about section 315 and how it applies to the rates 
of duty to which I wish to call the attention of the Senator from 
North Dakota. He may have already investigated and given 
consideration to the matter, and may be able to enlighten me, 
but I have not reached any conclusion as to how this section 
is going to be put into effect. 

It provides that the President shall equalize competitive 
conditions by levying a tax. What competitive conditions is 
he going to equalize? We may assume that a certain class of 
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cotton goods coming from Germany, say socks, may be selling 
10 cents a dozen pairs cheaper than cotton goods imported from 
England. The President is to equalize the competitive condi- 
tions. What competitive conditions? Is he going to take as 
the competitive rate the import value of the English socks, 
the higher-cost goods, or is he going to take as the competitive 
rate the import value of the German socks, the lower-cost 
goods? There must be some rate that he is going to make the 
comparison with if you are going to have an automatic estab- 
lishment of this proposition; and how are you going to work 
that out? How are you going to arrange it? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, does the Senator desire 
me to answer him? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I should be glad to have the Senator 
do so. I should like to know, because you will have it too high 
in one case or too low in the other case if you are going to 
make absolutely equal competitive conditions, 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is true under the present system. 
There are a great Many things that Germany can produce and 
sell in this country that Great Britain can not produce and 
sell in this country. 

What must the President have in view when he determines 
upon an investigation—which, of course, will be made by the 
Tariff Commission? What has he in view as to what is neces- 
sary? He must have in view the question that is submitted 
to him to protect the American industry from destruction. 
There might be a certain quantity of a commodity produced in 
Germany that would be so much cheaper than that which was 
produced in Great Britain that whatever duty would be placed 
upon that commodity would be an embargo against Great 
Britain. Then the ‘question would necessarily arise whether 
the quantity coming in from the cheapest country was sufficient 
to destroy the American industry. If it was sufficient to de- 
stroy the American industry, and it appeared clearly to the 
satisfaction of the President that it was impossible for the 
American industry to be sustained in the United States as 
against the cheapest producing country, of course it would be 
necessary to consider the price of the commodity produced in 
the country of cheapest production, and that must necessarily 
be the basis. 

The Senator knows as well as I do, however, that our trade 
which has been going on for years rather adjusts itself, Ger- 
many, prior to the war, drove the British product out of the 
American market in a great many lines, and therefore the 
only thing that was coming in was coming in from Germany. 
Therefore the only country which we would have to consider 
would be Germany in that case, because while if the duty was 
high enough to allow England to compete she might compete, 
nevertheless at the particular time when the President would 
act she would not be a competitor at all, and he would have to 
take into consideration what duty was necessary to protect the 
American market against a country which was destroying the 
American market. If he finds no destruction, if he finds they 
have equal opportunity in the American market, he will not act 
either way. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Your bill does not say “ destruction.” 
I am trying this case on the terms of your bill. It says “to 
equalize the differences in conditions of competition in trade.” 
The Senator has made the answer that I suspected he would 
make, It is entirely in line with this bill, and entirely in keep- 
ing with the idea of protecting the American manufacturer 
against competition abroad, protecting his profits. 

I asked the Senator if the socks manufactured in competition 
with the American industry turned out to be 10 cents a pair 
cheaper coming from Germany than from England, with which 
rate would the President equalize the competitive trade condi- 
tions? The Senator answered what I expected him to answer, 
that the equalization would be with Germany; but when he 
makes that answer and says, “ We are going to equalize com- 
petitive conditions with the country that can make the com- 
modity the cheapest,” of course we put an embargo against the 
other countries. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the same thing that happens with the 
rate to-day, with any rate at all. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, no; no. If the Senator will simply 
take the imports and exports of the United States on 100 or 
1,000 commodities coming in, he will find that there are vari- 
ous commodities where the cost of the foreign article varies 
very much. The Australian wools and the South American 
wools are not of the same competitive trade conditions or the 
same cost, and yet they come into the American market. Both 
of them come in here competitively. 

Mr. SMOOT. But competitively with the same grade ot 
wool—not fine wool with coarse wool. 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. But I am talking about the same grade 
of wool. Of course, I recognize that there is a great deal of 
difference between the Australian wools and the South Ameri- 
can wools, 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But they compete in the same line— 
coarse woois and good weols. The English wools may not be 
in absolute competition with the Australiar wools; there may 
be a little difference im grade; but they compete for making 
the same class of cloth in many. respects, 

Mr. SMOOT. Not many, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, they do: 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course fine wool does not enter into coarse- 
wool goods. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Because they could not afford it: 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, But there are coarse wools that come 
from. Australia, there are coarse wools that come from South 
America, and there are some very fine wools from Australia, 
and fine wools from England. I am only iltustrating, but if the 
Senator does not like the illustration of wools I can take steel, 

I do not know that. any pig iron is coming in, but if any 
does come in it comes from Germany and it comes from Eng- 
land. It is competitive. If the German producer of pig 
can make pig iron a dollar cheaper, and, coming into the Amer- 
ican market, can enter into the competitive N a ae 
cheaper than the English producer of pig then, a 
cording, to the interpretation of the chairman of “the 3 
the President, in equalizing trade conditions, would take the 
rute of the German competition and fix his barrier on that, and 
that would exciude absolutely the English pig, and it would do 
the same thing in wool. 

Mr, SMOOT. The only difference is that the rates them- 
selves provide that, and the President never will be called upon 
to exercise this power in regard to pig iron. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I first talked about wool, and the 
‘tor tried to avoid the question by saying, “ They are n 
grades.” Of course, I know that it was folly to put 
pig iron in this bill just as well as the Senator does, ae 
only using that as an illustration, and assuming that i 
come in. The Senator says that none will come in, and I 
he: is right about it; but I am assuming, for the sake of 
argument, that the products could come in, and that they were 
equally competitive, but that from one country they were 
cheaper than from the other. When your President fixes the 
point of competition in the competitive market in the cheaper 
country you exclude all other countries, and you will do that 
in wool; you will do that in sugars; you will do that in silks; 
you will do it all along the line of this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as I said before, I do not think 
there will be four classes of goods as to which the President 
will ever exercise his power of inereasing the rates of duty. 
I look for more decreases than I do for increases, because of 
the conditions existing in the world to-day; but on the ques- 
tion of increases take toys, for instance: There is no need of 
putting a rate of duty on toys that would equalize the differ- 
ence between England and the United States, because England 
can not make toys against Germany at all, and yet she makes 
toys. The only thing you would have to do would be to take 
the cost of toys in Germany, and that is one of a few items as 
to whieh, in my opinion, the power will be exercised by the 
President. 

Now, Mr. President 

Mr. UNDER WOOD. The Senator, of course, is speaking in 
my time. 

Mr. SMOQOT. Pardon me, 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. I de not want the Senator to make an 
argument in my time. I am glad to hear what he says. I am 
perfectly willing to have the interruption; but the Senator picks 
out toys to sustain himself about this. bill. Of course, we all 
know, anybody who knows anything about international trade 
knows, that the real competition in toys came alone from the 
German market, and practically none from England; but I did 
not take an illustration of that kind. I am taking as an illus- 
tration what we know. We know that wools come from a 
number of countries. We know that iron and steel, if they can 
come into this country at all, come from Belgium, Germany, 
and England. They are made in different countries. They are 
made at different costs of production. Their point of competi- 
tion in this market rests on a different basis of cost, a different 
basis of profit, and one is cheaper than the other; and you 
admit that the President is going to take the cheapest ground, 
the cheapest product, and base his rates to equalize competition 
ifthe home market upon the cheapest product.. In other words, 
he is going to take the cheapest product and raise the rate above 


that to equalize costs; and I say of necessity that in those cases 
you. are going to build an embargo against the importation of 
similar articles from everywhere else. 

Mr. SMOOT rose. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am glad to have the Senator’s opin- 
ion. He has stated repeatedly what he thinks is going to hap- 
pen. He has told us that he did not think the President would 
change four rates. He has told us that he thinks the President 
will lower more rates than he will raise; but we are not here 
to try this bill on what the Senator “thinks.” We are trying 
this case on what this bill says, and we know that this differ- 
ence in competitive costs exists as to many articles, and you not 
only give the President the power, but you use the word “ shall.” 
The bill says he shall do this when he finds a difference in com- 
petitive costs in the home market, and the man who wants to 
build up a tariff wall by raising his rates at home will make a 
difference in competitive costs, and this provision is mandatory. 
It will not rest with the commission to which the President shall 
delegate his power to use their diseretion as to whether they 
will carry out the terms of this bill. The bill provides they 
shall do it; it is mandatory, and they must do it. 

That is the case [ am trying. The Senator from Utah is en- 
titled to his opinion. He is entitled to “ think” about it all he 
wants to, but he has never yet met the proposition that the 
power rests in the President, that it is mandatory power, and 
that it must be carried out. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator knows there never 


_was a tariff bill written in which these very things were not 


taken into consideration. No protective bill could be written 
without taking those things into consideration, and in framing 
this bill they have been taken into consideration. The members 
ef the committee know and the Senator himself, I think, knows 
that under conditions existing to-day nobody could tell what 
rates are to be applied, except as to a few articles. There are 
a few of the coal-tar products and a few of the chemicals which 
are vital to the very existence of the country; and the only* 
time the President would ever exercise this power would be 
when he knew that a condition existed which it was impossible 
to meet in this country by a reasonable rate. I say to the 
Senator from Alabama I know that is the thought of the com- 
mittee, L know it is the theught of the President, and I know 
it is the only way to meet the situation. 

If we want. those few industries—and they are very few—to 
cease to exist in the United States, then well and good; do not 
put this provision in the law, although I think it ought to be 
there, because of the unsettled conditions of the world, author- 
izing the President of the United States to decrease some of the 
rates which we know are necessary to-day, but which, when 
things get back to normal, perhaps may not be necessary. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As I said the other day, you may prob- 
ably have put the rates so high in this bill that you have already 
met all competitive trade conditions in the United States; you 
may have already done it under the terms of this bill and have 
established your embargo, but if you have not, then the Presi- 
dent is ordered to exercise this power. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, before this par- 
ticular discussion ends, F desire to advert to a statement made 
by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor] to the effect that only a 
very few items in the bill will ever become subject to the pro- 
visions just canvassed by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Watson] and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. 

I have no doubt the Senator from Utah has information con- 
cerning the action of the present occupant of the White House 
and his attitude toward these schedules, which the rest of us do 
not possess, and he may be right in saying that there are only 
a few items in reference to which the power will ever be in- 
voked; but what assurance has anybody that every item in the 
bill will not become subject to this power? Whether you con- 
sider it from the standpoint of policy, or whether you consider 
it from the standpoint of power, you must recognize the fact 
that the power extends to every single item in the bill. 

Of course, so far as the power extends, so far as the validity 
of the provision is concerned, so far as the validity of the act 
of which this provision constitutes a part is concerned, it is of 
no consequence whatever whether the power will ever be exer- 
cised with reference to any article or not. That would never 
enter into consideration. 

So, likewise, when you come to consider the question of pol- 
icy, how does anyone know that the power will be limited in its 
exercise to a few articles? We do not point out in the bill the 
particular commodities with reference to which the power may 
be exercised. It may be exercised with reference to any item in 
the bill. It is as broad as the bill itself. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Sen- 
ator that when they urge in defense of this power that it will 
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be used in only a few instances, they demonstrate conclusively 
that in their own judgment they regard it as a very dangerous 


power. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is quite right, as, of course, 
it must be recognized by all to be a dangerous power to repose 
in any man, no matter how wise, how patriotic, or how honest 
he may be. No one questions the high motives and purposes of 
the present Executive; but that is not the question. 

The other day I discussed the mere matter of the power of 
Congress to make such a delegation to the Chief Executive. In 
that connection, the Senator from Utah suggested what he has 
repeated here to-day, that it will be exercised with reference to 
only a few items; but that does not affect the question in the 
slightest degree. So far as power is concerned, if it is not valid 
under the Constitution, it is not valid whether it is ever exer- 
cised at all or not, and if it affects the entire bill, as I think it 
does, the whole bill will fail, whether it is ever exercised or not. 

The fact is that if that view is correct, even though the 
President does not exercise it at all, or before he exercises it 
at all, if the duties required under it are paid under protest 
and suit is brought to recover the duties on any articles in that 
litigation, as in the case of Field against Clark, the validity of 
the entire bill will be for consideration. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, following the record of the 
Senate for the last few days, in which we have been enabled 
to vote upon one or two items a day, having now been in ses- 
sion for almost six hours and not having had a vote upon bone 
black, I ask Senators if they will not now allow us to vote on 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Warsa] to the bone-black proposition. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. On my amendment to the 
amendment of the committee I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask that the amendment 
offered by me be reported. 

The PRESIDING ‘ OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The READING CLERK. On page 26. line 19, the Senator from 
Massachusetts proposes to strike out “20” and insert “10” in 
the part stricken out by the committee, so that it will read: 

Deodorizing chars or carbons, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Putprs]. Not being able to 
obtain a transfer, I withhold my vote. : 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG], 
which I transfer to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY], 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). I 

transfer my pair with the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
CAMERON] to the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN] 
and vote “yea.” 
Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a pair with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
which I transfer to the Senator from Washington [Mr. Porn- 
DEXTER], and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. NEW. Transferring my pair with the junior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] to the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow] I vote “nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
am paired with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WAR- 
REN] who is absent. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. HARRIS. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. CALDER] to the senior Senator from Texas 
[Mr. CULBERSON} and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman], to whom I 
have transferred my pair, has entered the Chamber; so I must 
withdraw that announcement. Being unable to obtain a trans- 
fer, I withdraw my vote. ; 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I transfer my pair with the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] to the senior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. REED] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Surrh] to the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
FRANCE] and yote “ nay.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], which I transfer to the 
junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Has the senior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Swanson] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That Senator has not voted. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I have agreed to take care of 
him with a pair for the day. I find, however, that I can trans- 
fer that pair to the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUuuixs! 
which I do, and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. COLT. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL]. I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Sraxr mp] and vote nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce that the senior 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] is absent on account of 
a death in his family. I will let this announcement stand for 
the day. 

Mr. EDGE. I transfer my general pair with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OwExN] to the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
WELLER] and vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 46, as follows: 


YEAS—23. 
Ashurst Heflin Overman Simmons 
Caraway Hitchcock Pittman Stanley 
fal Jones, N. Mex. Pomerene Underwood 
Fletcher King Ransdell Walsh, Mass, 
Harris Myers Robinson Walsh, Mont. 
Harrison Norris Sheppard 
NAYS—46. 
Ball Frelinghuysen McCumber Rawson 
Borah Gooding McKinley Shortridge 
Brand Hale McLean Smoot 
Broussard Harreld McNary Spencer 
Bursum Johnson oses Sterlin 
Ca Jones, Wash, Nelson Sutherland 
Colt Kendrick ew Townsend 
Curtis Keyes New Wadsworth 
Dillingham Ladd Nicholson Watson, Ind. 
Edge Lenroot Norbeck Willis 
Elkins Lodge Oddie 
Ernst McCormick Phipps 
NOT VOTING—27. 
Calder France ` Page Swanson 
Cameron Gerry Pepper Trammell 
Crow Glass Poindexter Warren 
Cniberson Kellogg Reed Watson, Ga, 
Cummins La Follette Shields Weller 
du Pont McKellar Smith Williams 
Fernald Owen Stanfield 


So the amendment of Mr. WatsH of Massachusetts to the 
committee amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the Senate reject the committee 
amendment. . 

Mr. KING. As I understand, the Senator moves now to 
restore the rate of 20 per cent ad valorem? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; 20 per cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the Senate return to paragraph 
65, which was passed over this morning, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The first amendment of the 
committee in that paragraph will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 26, line 13, the committee pro- 
poses to strike out “12” and insert “8,” so as to read: 

Par. 65. Blue pigments and all blues containing iron ferrocyanide or 
iron ferricyanide, in pulp, dry, or ground in or mixed with oil or water, 
8 cents per pound. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I move, as an amendment to the 
committee amendment, to strike out “8 cents per pound“ and 
in lieu thereof insert “20 per cent ad valorem.” 

I wish to say just a few words and as briefly as possible 
relative to this very important paragraph. Senators may not 
know that blue pigments and all blues containing iron ferro- 
cyanide or iron ferricyanide deal with products which are very 


“important to the farmers and the agriculturists, and indeed to 


all classes of Americans. Briefly let me call attention to what 
has bean stated by the Tariff Survey and to the character and 
uses of the product embraced within the amendment which I 
have offered: 

The terms Berlin blue, Prussian blue, and Chinese blue, used in the 
act of 1913, are commercial names given to blue pigments 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for just a suggestion upon these rates, because I think it 
will be better understood from his own standpoint? 

Mr. KING. I am glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator asks for 20 per cent ad 
valorem. Taking the last quotation we have of importations in 
1921, the value is 38 cents per pound. With an 8 cents per 
pound duty the ad valorem is 21 per cent. So really the only 
difference is a difference at the present time of 1 per cent be- 
tween what the Senator proposes and the present law, and 
what the committee by its amendment bas suggested, 
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Mr. KING. I concede what the Senator says, and that is one 
of the vices found in the bill. When a specific rate is laid upon 
war prices and the peak prices which exist to-day, to project 
that specific rate into peace times is giving an undue protection 
even to those who believe in a protective policy. It is giving 
war protection in peace times, or protection upon war prices. 

The Senator says that the foreign price of this product is 38 
cents per pound, and that is true, but in 1914 Berlin blue was 
83 cents per pound, Chinese blue 10 cents per pound, and 
Prussian blue 22 cents per pound. Of course it is clear that 
those pre-war prices, measured by the 20 per cent ad valorem 
which I have suggested, would not carry as high a duty as an 
8-cent specific rate. If the Senator's belief is that these prices 
should be reduced, then it is clear that an 8-cent specific 
would be greater than a 20 per cent ad valorem, Therefore, 
I have moved the amendment because the American people will 
not submit to the extortionate rate of 8 cents per pound 
projected into peace times or projected indefinitely upon a 
product which before the war was 84 cents per pound, or 10 
cents per pound, or 22 cents per pound, depending upon the 
grade, 

My information is that the greatest amount of this product 
came within the classification of 8} cents a pound. As I under- 
stand the Senate committee bill, there is no distinction between 
the highest grade and the lowest grade. It all bears 8} cents 
a pound notwithstanding, as I have stated, the grade bore a 
different value and a different market price prior to the war 
and, of course, will carry a different market price now, if 
there is no trust and no combination and if there is legitimate 
competition. However, I submit that there are strong evi- 
dences of a combination and a trust now, because notwith- 
standing the fact that before the war Berlin blue was 8} cents 
per pound, the domestie price on April 24 was practically 50 
cents per pound. The same is true of Chinese blue, bronze 
blue, and Antwerp blue, which are 50 cents per pound. In 
other words, those different grades which bore different prices 
before the war are now uniform in price at 50 cents per pound. 
That is the reason why an 8 per cent specific would be unfair 
because it would be too high a rate measured upon pre-war 
prices or upon any fair prices that may follow. 

Now, let me refer briefly to the uses to which these pigments 
are put: 

Ferrocyanide blues are used as pigments in prepared paints and 
dry colors; printing, lithograpbing,; and writing inks; japans, enamel 
paints, soluble laundry blues; and mixed with other pigments, in the 
manufacture of other dry colors. 

So it is obvious from the statement of the tariff summary 
that these pigments are in common use by the people of the 
United States. 

As to production this statement is made: 

Feérrocyanide blues 

And those are the ones we are considering— 
in general are made by mixing ferrocyanide of potash or soda with a 
soluble iron salt, such as copperas, and oxidizing the insoluble white 
product formed with a suitable chemical under carefully controlled 
conditions, 

Then the statement proceeds: 


Ferrocyanide blues are made on a large scale in the United States, 
and prior to 1914 the domestic production ee over 75 per cent of 
the total needs, but about half of the sodium or po um ferro- 
cyanide used as a raw material was imported. 

I might say in passing that we have sodium and potassium 
in the United States, their production is being developed, and 
there is no reason why that production should not be more 
largely developed in the future than it has been in the past. 
Over 1,000,000 pounds of Prussian Hue, valued at $387,077, 
were manufactured in the United States in 1914, and 1919— 
preliminary figures—showed more than 944,650 pounds. I 
might say that this commodity is also manufactured in Ger- 
many, France, and England. 

Now, under the head of imports, it is stated: 
Imports for the period 1910-1917 have avera 
valued at $76,840, yielding a revenue of $19,623. 

follow: 

In 1918 the imports were 2,923 pounds. In that year our 
production was more than 1,000,000 pounds. The imports for 
that year would be less, of course, than 1 per cent of the 
domestic production. In 1919, when our production was nearly 
1,000,000 pounds, our imports were only 16,055 pounds. In 
1920 our imports were 465,119 pounds and for the nine months 
of 1921 they were 108,093 pounds. 

May I say that the foreign value is 38 cents a pound, just 
as the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] has 
stated. The domestic price on April 24 was 50 cents per 
pound. The pre-war prices were, as I have indicated, rang- 
ing from 84 cents a pound to 22 cents a pound. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 


263,549 pounds, 
Later statistics 


Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 
Mr. McCUMBER. Right there I desire to correct the Sen- 
ator. There is some error in his statement. The price of 8} | 
cents a pound, I think, refers to ultramarine-blue dryer and 
pulp, and it is not derived from the blue pigments such as | 
ferrocyanide or the iron ferrocyanide or the iron ferrocyanide } 
pulp. I have here the statistical reports of imports from 1908 
to 1919. Prior to 1914 the price was never less than 17 cents 
and in 1914, the last year before the war, it was 18 cents a 
pound. I am speaking now of the ferrocyanide. I find in no 
instance was the price below that prior to the war; so that 
the article to which the Senator is referring as being 8 cents 
a pound must be included in the second clause of the paragraph, 
and in that we are not asking for 8 cents a pound but ask 

simply for a duty of 3 cents a pound. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I still think that the figures I 
gave were correct. The Berlin blue is a ferrocyanide, and the 
import price was 8} cents per pound. 

Mr, SMOOT. Will my colleague tell me where he gets the 
price of 8} cents a pound for this article? Does he get it from 
Pickhardt’s list? 

Mr. KING. No. I got it in part from Commerce Reports and 
in part from Department of Commerce Miscellaneous Series 
No. 82. Í 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not find it anywhere. 

Mr. KING. As to the ultramarine blues, of which the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota has spoken, I think he will find that 
for the dry ultramarine the domestic price was only 3} cents 
up to 1918, dependent upon the quality. Mixed with oil, 
the price was from 13 to 16 cents per pound; but in-the war 
time it went as high as from 50 to 65 cents in the oil. Even, 
however, if the figures which I gave with respect to Berlin blue 
were as indicated by the Senator, I should still insist upon the 
rightfulness of the amendment which I have submitted. 

There is no question that prior to the war the import price 
of Chinese blue was 3 cents a pound and that Prussian blue 
was 22 cents a pound prior to the war, whereas, as I said, the 
Senator will find on page 123 of the Miscellaneous Series No. 82 
that the imports were only 3,220 pounds for the year ending 
June 30, 1914, valued at $308, and that would show a price of 
10 cents per pound. That is the Chinese blue. The Senator 
will find on page 122 that the quantity of imports of Berlin blue 
for the year just named was 781,299 pounds, of the value of 
$66,464, which, as I have stated—of course, I may be wrong in 
my figures—would amount to 8} cents per pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is Berlin blue. 

Mr. KING. That is what I stated. Now, will the Senator 
from North Dakota confess that I was right and he was 
wrong? r 

Mr. McCUMBER. No. It may be possible that some one 
particular kind from China of a very low grade eame in at that 
price; but if the Senator will turn to page 736 of the report of 
statistics of imports and duties he will find the average price 
for 1914, after a duty was imposed of 20 per cent ad valorem, 
was 18 cents; 1913 it was 19 cents; and 1912, 17.8 cents. Those 
were the very lowest prices. They ran all the way from 21 
cents plus in 1908 down to as low as 18 cents in 1914. That is 
the average of all the importations. 

Mr. KING. I was absolutely right in my statement that 
Berlin blue for the year which I stated, a pre-war year, was 
84 cents per pound, and it did not come from China. Ninety- 
eight per cent of the entire imports under this particular para- 
graph which we are now discussing came from Germany. 
Chinese blue does not come from China; it comes from Ger- 
many. The learned Senator evidently thought that because it 
bore the name Chinese blue” it must have been made in 
China. I repeat, we are now attempting to impose a specific 
rate of 8 cents a pound upon pigments which are used by the 
great bulk of the American people, upon a product the import 
price of which before the war was 83 cents a pound, of another 
classification 10 cents a pound, and of the highest classification 
22 cents a pound. I submit that in view of the fact that we 
produce such a large quantity, the imports for the years 1910 
to 1917 averaging only 263,000 pounds plus, as against approxi- 
mately a million pounds of domestic production, the proposi- 
tion of the committee is wrong and that it imposes too great 
a burden upon the people. I may say in passing that the 
domestic production exceeded 75 per cent of the domestic con- 
sumption, and the commodity is produced in the United States 
by a large number of companies, among them being the Stand- 
ard Ultramarine Co., the Imperial Color Works Co., the Har- 
mon Color Works Co., the Seimon Elting Co., Middlesex Aniline 
Co., the Kentucky Color & Chemical Co., and the Fred L. Laven- 
burg Co. With respect to this item, as to which I have sug- 
gested the amendment, that is all I care to say for the present. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I do not want to have this 
question voted upon without having a correct record of the 
average import values, and of course that is what we must go 
by. ‘There may have been one shipment of a certain quality 
which for some reason or other sold for an exceedingly low 
price. I do not know where the Senator gets the figures he has 
quoted. I could not understand all that was said by the Sena- 
tor on account of some confusion. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, I am sure he does 
not want to be unfair. I gave the figures from the report of 
the Department of Commerce, showing that the largest impor- 
tation was 700,000 pounds, valued at 84 cents per pound. 

Mr. McCUMBER. For what year? 

Mr. KING. For 1914. If the Senator will turn to page 122 
of Miscellaneous Series No, 82, Department of Commerce, he 
will find near the bottom of the page the importations for that 
year stated to be 781,299 pounds, of a value of $66,464. My fig- 
ures show 8} cents a pound, as I have stated. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think there must be some mistake. I 
have the figures here and they give Berlin blue, or whatever 
it is. 

Mr. KING. Berlin blue? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It does not say Berlin, but I assume it 
means that; perhaps it is stated somewhere. At any rate, the 
importations are given as 781,299 pounds. That was for the 
year ended June 30, 1914, I take the statistics of imports for 
the year 1914 and find that in that year there were 225,017 
pounds imported, and not 781,000 pounds—there is quite a little 
difference—and that the value was $40,550, and the price of 
those importations for that year averaged 18 cents a pound. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly? 

Mr. KING. ‘The record from which I read was made up by 
consulting.the invoices, and the record from which the Senator 
now reads has been demonstrated, I believe, to be inaccurate in 
many instances, because it was not made from the invoices, 
and, consequently, does not include all of the imports. It is ac- 
curate so far as it goes, but it does not include all of the in- 
voices, and therefore does not include all of the imports. 

Mr, McCUMBER. Evidently there is some error in it, and I 
am rather inclined to stick by the statistics of imports and the 
duties, and they agree substantially with previous years and 
preceding years; and I can not believe that there was that 
importation that came in in that year. In 1915 we imported 
547,299 pounds, and that came in at 20.6 cents per pound. Then 
eame the war. In 1916 it rose to 59.9 cents, and in 1917 it was 
56.2 cents. In 1918 it was 62.9 cents; but the pre-war price 
averaged from 18 to 21 cents. 

It may be that these products will come back to the pre-war 
price. I simply do not believe that they will, and therefore I 
think that a duty which is but 21 per cent ad valorem, accord- 
ing to our estimates, and which is only 1 per cent ad valorem 
above the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah on pres- 
ent quotations, is at least not excessive. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I would agree with the Senator, at least for 
the purpose of passing this bifl as soon as we can in reason, 
providing we were to maintain these prices. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have just said that. I have said that 
of course if it goes back to the old prices there will be twice as 
much percentage or duty. 

Mr. KING. Then it is obvious that this bill is drawn upon 
the theory that we are to protect the present abnormally high 
prices, and we are to transfer from ad valorem rates to the 
specific column in order to give these high duties, when there 
must be, or ought to be in all conscience, a reduction in prices. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not think there will be that much of 
a reduction, and if it was reduced back to the old price it would 
only be 40 per cent. 

Mr. KING. This emphasizes again, if I may be permitted to 
say so, the vice of this bill. It shows that the scheme is to 
protect these high prices and to perpetuate them into the future, 
instead of permitting an ad valorem rate, so that when the 
prices go down—as they must if we are to have returning pros- 
perity—the people may get the advantage. The proposition is 
to transfer from the ad valorem to the specific class, so that the 
manufacturer may keep the high prices and make the high 
profits, notwithstanding there may be a reduction. It is vicious. 
It is an odious system of taxation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. KING. I call for the yeas and nays, 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before as to the transfer of my pair, I vote 
“ n Al 

Mr, HARRIS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to my pair, I vote “ yea.” i 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). Making the 
same transfer of my pair, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the: 
same transfer as on the previous roll call, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. NEW. Making the same announcement as on the pre- 
vious roll call, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. LODGE. I believe that the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Unverwoop], with whom I have a general pair, has not voted. | 
I transfer my pair with him to the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
pu Pont] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Making the same announcement , 
of my pair and its transfer as on the previous roll call, I vote 
‘nay.’ 

Mr. DIAL (after having voted in the affirmative), I have a 
pair with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Puieps]. I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] and will let 
my vote stand. 

Mr. HARRISON. I transfer my general pair with the junior 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] to the senior Senator 
from Nevada IMr. Pwrtman] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ERNST. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr, STANLEY). I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from Oregon [Mr, Sranrrecp] and will vote. I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS, I have been requested to anħounce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cameron] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Warson] ; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr, Jones]; and 


The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] with the Senator \ 


from North Carolina [Mr. Smratons). 
The result was announced—yeas 14, nays 35, as follows: 


YEAS—14. 
Ashurst Harris King Sheppard 
Caraway Harrison Myers Walsh, Mass. 

fal teflin Overman 

Fletcher Hitehcock Robinson 

NAYS—35. 
Ball Frelinghuysen McCumber Rawson 
Borah Gooding MeKinley Shortridge 
Brandegee Hale cLean moot 
Broussard Johnson McNary Sterlin, 
Bursum Jones, Wash. Moses Sutherland 
Capper a. Nelson ‘own: 
Curtis Ladd New Wadsworth 
Edge Lenroot Newberry Willis 
Ernst Lod Oddie 

NOT VOTING—47. 

Calder Glass Page Stanfield 
Cameron Harreld Pepper Stanley 
Colt Jones, N. Mex. Phipps Swanson 
Crow Kellog; Pittman Trammell 
Culberson Kendrick Poindexter Underwood 
Cumming La Follette Pomerene Walsh, Mont. 
Dillingham McCormick Ransdell Warren 
du Pont McKellar Reed Watson, Ga. 
Elkins Nicholson Shields. Watson, Ind, 
Fernald Norbeck Simmons Weller 
France Norris Smith Williams 
Gerry Owen z Spencer 


So Mr. Krxe’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was rejected. > 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment of the committee. 

The Reaping CLERK. On the same page, line 16, after “ ultra- 
marine,” it is proposed to strike out 3“ and insert “4,” so as 
to read: 
ultramarine blue, dry, in pulp, or ground in or mixed with oil or 
eens wash and all other blues containing ultramarine, 4 cents per 
pound. 

Mr. McCUMBER. 


line 16 be rejected. 


I ask that the committee amendment on 
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Mr. KIS. Mr. President, that is to say, as I understand 
the Senator. le wants to permit the House provision to stand? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; 8 cents per pound. 

Mr. KING. I move to strike out “3 cents per pound” and 
to insert in lieu thereof “15 per cent ad valorem,” ; 

Just a few words respecting that item. 

The Payne-Aldrich law contains this provision; 

Ultramarine blue, whether dry, in pulp, or mixed with water, and 
wash blue containing ultramarine, 3 cents per pound. 

As I understand, the Senate has now accepted the Payne- 
Aldrich provision, 3 cents per pound, as a specific duty upon 
this important item—important because of the universality of 
its use among the people, yet an item which does not in its 
original production cost a very large sum. 

Mr. President, I want to call attention very briefly to some 
facts concerning this item. 

The pre-war domestic price of ultramarine blues was 34 cents 
per pound, and went higher according to the grade. In war 
times it rose to 50 and 65 cents per pound. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I should like to have the Senator's 
authority for the statement that the pre-war price was 3} cents 
a pound, The records we have show that practically for 20 
years the price has been uniform, practically 10 cents per 
pound. 

Mr. KING. I shall try to give the Senator the authority be- 
fore I leave the floor, I state now that my information is that 
the pre-war domestic price on dry ultramarine—I am not speak- 
ing of the mixeg—was 34 as a minimum and upward, and I 
think the figures will demonstrate the accuracy of that state- 
ment, Mixed it was from 13 to 16 cents per pound. The pre- 
war import price on certain grades was 84 cents per pound. 

The Senator asked me for the source of my information. If 
he will look at page 33 of the Tariff Survey A-15, at the bottom 
of the page, he will find this: 

Ulttramarine—Prices (wholesale) per pound, in barrels, spot, New York. 
[Data from Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter.] 


DRY, Cents. 
aA! a ae SE Ee oP ee pe Sea peer PPR Ce 33-13 
AETS Reh) |, E SESE , .. SL Pe Li 84-13 
January, 1916 5 -22 
January, 1917 20 40 


January. 1918 
January, 1919 ZASTA 
%%% E E ATE 12 -50 

In the column opposite, the Senator will see the price, in 
cents, of the product in oil, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. If the Senator will turn to the 
statistics of imports and duties from 1908 to 1918, inclusive, 
of the United States Tariff Commission, page 736, he will find 
tabulation 3448, ultramarine, dry, in pulp, or mixed with water, 
the average figures from 1908 to 1918 are practically 9.6 to 10 
cents a pound. 

Mr. KING. The Senator is quoting the foreign price; I am 
quoting the domestic. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. That is practically true. The 3 
cents is based upon foreign prices. 

Mr. KING. I stated to the Senator a few moments ago what 
the foreign price was. The pre-war import price was 8} cents 
per pound. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN,. It is on the mixed. The rate on 
dry is 4 to 5 cents. The average price of ultramarine is 10 
cents a pound. That is what it is now in the domestic market. 

Mr. KING. I stated to the Senator that the figures which I 
gave were 3) cents and upward on the dry; then when I called 
his attention to the mixed I said 13 to 16 cents. I stated that 
during war times it went to 50 to 60. 

Mr. SMOOT. My colleague knows that 34 cents was for the 
lowest grade, mixed with other substances, Nobody really 
wants to use that. The higher grade of ultramarine blue is 
always used wherever it can be obtained, 

Mr. KING. I have no doubt the figures which I have read 
are correct, and I have no doubt that they state the minimum. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt the Senator's figures are cor- 
rect, but we could not base a specific rate of duty on an article 
that is not in reality an ultramarine blue. There is ultramarine 
blue in it, but it is adulterated with cheap products, and sells 
for 3 cents a pound. But the average price to-day is 10 cents 
a pound, and it runs up to 22 cents. I am speaking of the dry. 
Of course, in oil it is higher. 

Mr. KING. The figures which T gave are absolutely correct. 
The dry was 33 cents per pound in 1914, as I stated. It is ob- 
vious that at least some of that grade will be used. The propo- 


sition of the committee now is to give a specific rate of 3 cents 
a pound upon that product, the pre-war price of which was 34 
cents a pound. They fix the same specific rate upon the low 
grade as they do upon the high grades. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN,. For 43 years, I am informed, after 
1870, there was invariably a specific duty upon ultramarine, 
In the Dingley law it was 3% cents per pound. Afterwards the 
duty was changed to a specific rate of 6 cents a pound, and it 
has been reduced during the period since, but I am informed 
that continuously for 43 years, and until the enactment of the 
law of 1913, there was a specific duty upon this product. 

Mr. KING. Did the Senator state that in the Underwood Act 
it bore a specific duty? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN,. I did not. I said that for 48 years, 
down to 1913, there was a specific duty, as high as 6 cents a 
pound and as low at 31. 

Mr. KING. I am aware of that. The Senator did not tell me 
anything I did not know about this matter. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. That would be an impossibility. 

Mr. KING, It would not. The Senator knows very much 
more than I about many things, but upon this matter he did not 
say anything that we all do not know. The Senator is going 
back 43 years for a precedent to guide us now. The framers 
of the Underwood bill sought to correct an injustice. The Sen- 
ator wants to perpetuate an injustice. He wants to impose the 
same rate upon a product which costs 34 cents a pound as upon 
a product which costs more, and that I denounce and say that it 
is unjust. The framers of the Underwood bill, I repeat, sought 
to correct an injustice, and prescribed an ad valorem rate, the 
same I am asking for now. I do not know why the Senator is 
so insistent upon calling attention to conditions 48 years ago. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The Senator challenged the policy 
of placing a specific duty upon this product. 

Mr. KING. I challenge it now. A 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I pointed out that for 43 years it 
had been the policy of this Government to have a specific duty 
on this article. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Republican Party, in framing 
its tariff laws, for many years adopted a policy which I regard 
as vicious and unjust to the American people, and the confession 
of the Senator is a confirmation of the views which I expressed. 
He is willing to indorse a policy of his party which imposed 
the same duty upon a 3-cent-a-pound product as it did upon a 
10-cent-a-pound product. I submit that is unfair. The Senator 
may justify it, and I leave it to him to make such justification 
as he desires. 

As suggested by the Senator from Nebraska, when is this 
infant to grow up? It had that specific rate years ago. Is it 
never to be an adult? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I understand that 
practically 2,400,000 pounds of this article are manufactured in 
the United States in various industries. One of them is in my 
State, a reputable industry, which has been built up under this 
protection. Since 1868, I think, this one industry has been mak- 
ing ultramarine blue. They have asked for 6 cents a pound 
duty. They felt that with the competition they have to meet 
and the high rates of wages they have to pay they should have 
it. At one time they did have it, and under that duty this 
industry was built up, employing American labor, furnishing 
the products at a reasonable, uniform price. The House has 
seen fit to make it 3 cents, which is not outrageous, which is not 
excessive, which follows practically the uniform average of a 
long period of time. I claim that to charge that this is an 
excessive duty or is unjust is not warranted by the facts. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Tariff Survey shows that this 
pigment, which occurs in nature as the mineral lapis lazuli, 
and is an artificial product obtained by chemical process, is 
produced very extensively in the United States, and, as the 
Senator says, has been produced here for many years. It is 
sold as a dry powder, in pulp, or ground or mixed with water 
or oil. It is used in large quantities in paints, inks, soaps, and 
paper, and for many other purposes, including the manufacture 
of laundry blues. 

The Senator from New Jersey is interested as a public-spirited 
man in the development of his State. I have no doubt he is 
likewise interested in the building of homes for the people. 
The Senator knows, as all Senators do, that for a number_of 
years there has been almost a cessation of home building because 
of the enormous prices. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I am also interested 
in the employment of labor and the payment of wages to Ameri- 
can laborers. If they do not have their wages, they can not 
buy the homes, 

Mr. KING. Yes, Mr. President, I understand the Senator's 
position. I was about to compliment the Senator upon a de- 
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sire to have buildings erected for the people of the United 
States. He knows, as everybody knows, that for a number of 
years, owing to the combinations and the high prices, the erec- 
tion of homes has practically ceased. Prices of brick and of 
all of the products and commodities which go into houses have 
been raised to a level of 100, 200, 300, 400, 50), or 600 per 
cent above pre-war prices, J 

This bill is calculated to perpetuate these high prices and to 
offer obstacles to the building of homes by the people of New 
Jersey, as well as by other people, Of course, it will offer no 
impediment to the building of palaces by the rich, by those who 
will profit by these enormous gratuities which this bill gives, 
but it will offer impediments to the erection of homes by the 
great mass of the American people. 

Paints are important in the building of homes, and this prod- 
uct is not only a constituent of paints but it forms a part of 
inks, of soaps, of paper, and of many other products, including 
laundry blues, and a mere enumeration of the uses to which 
this product is put shows how important it is and how univer- 
sally it is used in the United States. 

The production of it is simple, and I might state that what 
might be the fundamental products out of which it is manu- 
factured are in very rich abundance in our country. Artificial 
ultramarine is made by heating a mixture of clays and soda 
ash, of Glauber's salt, charcoal, and sulphur, in specially con- 
structed furnaces, followed by grinding and levigating the 
products in water. We have more coal than any country in 
the world. We have soda ash and clays and sulphur surpassing 
the products of any country in the world. No country can 
compete with the United States in the production of this product 
because of the great plentitude of the fundamental constituents 
of the product in our country. 

Over 2,500,000 pounds were manufactured in 1914, and that 
was under the provisions of the Underwood law. The industry 
did not die, it did not languish. It was profitable in 1914. In 
1919, with the Underwood law in force, the product was 
2,800,000 pounds. The imports from 1911 to 1917 averaged 
only 636,907 pounds. In 1918 there were 287,000 pounds im- 
ported, just giving the round numbers; in 1919, 810,000 pounds; 
in 1920, 735,000 pounds; in 1921, 605,000 pounds, The unit 
value for the last year was 10 cents per pound. 

Now, the proposition is upon this preduct so universally em- 
ployed by the people, so easily constructed, an old and well 
established industry, to give a specific rate of 3 cents per 
pound, the same rate affecting the cheap product, the inter- 
mediate product, and the costliest product. I submit that under 
the facts of the case this rate can not be justified. There is no 
evidence here measuring the difference in wage abroad and 
here, nothing to indicate the necessity for this high protection, 
nothing to justify it, an industry that lived prior to 1914, and 
under the Underwood law, and which has prospered, as I under- 
stood the Senator to indicate. 

Mr. President, we are ready for a vote. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, before voting upon this 
item, I think there are a few facts which ought to be put into 
the Reconp. The Payne-Aldrich law gave 3 cents per pound 
on this article, The Underwood law gave 15 per cent ad 
valorem duty. The present House bill now before us gives 3 
cents per pound duty. The committee asks that the House 
rate be retained. 

In 1914 the production of ultramarine blue amounted to 
2,500,000 pounds in the United States, valued at 9 cents per 
pound. In 1919 the production of ultramarine blue amounted 
to 2,800,000 pounds, valued at 22 cents per pound. The Senator 
from New Jersey says that the present production is about 
2,400,000 pounds. 

The imports during the first nine months of 1921 amounted to 
605,000 pounds, valued at 10 cents per pound. Six hundred and 
five thousand pounds is about one-fourth of 25 per cent of the 
production in the United States. Of course, anyone acquainted 
with the course of trade will know that an importation of 25 
per cent of the consumption will necessarily fix and control 
the price. 

The price was 9 cents a pound prior to the war, It is valued 
at 10 cents per pound, foreign production. We have given 8 
cents per pound duty, which is equivalent to 80 per cent ad 
valorem upon the foreign price. Thirty per cent ad valorem I 
do not regard as an excessively high rate. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I wish to make a 
further correction, and that is that the duty protects not only 
an industry in New Jersey, but there are four in the United 
States. furnishing the American market—the Harmon Color 
Works Co,, of Newark, N. J.; the International Ultramarine 
Works, of Staten Island, N. T.; the Rust Co., of South Bend, 
Ind.; and the Standard Ultramarine Co., of Huntington, W. Va. 


I wish also to point out that although a comparatively small 
amount of capital is invested in the production, amounting to 
2,500,000, there are others directly concerned in its manufac- 
ture, industries absolutely dependent upon it as raw material, 
having an invested capital of considerably more than that in- 
vested in this one industry. 

Mr. KING, Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, I 
put into the Recorp at the outset of my remarks on the other 
item, and stated that it applied to this, the names which have 
just been read by the Senator, and one or two others engaged 
in the industry. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I overlooked that. 

Mr. KING. The Seimon-Elting Co. is also one and the Im- 
perial Color Works is another, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
Senator from New Jersey what other industries there are of 
which he speaks which are dependent upon ultramarine blue 
for manufacturing? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Textile industries, paper, paints, 
linoleum. The capital invested in those industries dependent 
upon this raw product runs into the millions of dollars. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. I would like to ask the Senator, then, 
what is the effect of putting on a tariff to raise the price of this 
material to the industries which use it? 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. It has not raised the price. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Is it not the purpose of putting on a 
tariff to maintain the price or to raise it? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Certainly, against the foreign mar- 
kets. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Suppose foreign competition comes in so 
as to reduce the price. Does not that benefit the industries 
which use it? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It does; but it does not benefit 
American labor. It probably benefits German labor and French 
labor. We are trying to protect American labor, while those on 
the Senator's side of the Chamber seem to be trying to de- 
stroy it. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. This is another instance in which the 
policy of the Finance Committee of increasing the tariff on a 
raw material or upon a material used in industry will probably 
necessitate a compensatory duty for the benefit of those in- 
dustries, and so it is proposed by these compensatory duties and 
these tariffs upon the raw material to pyramid the price of the 
finished article to the ultimate consumer so as to aggravate 
and increase the cost of living. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Does the Senator claim that ultra- 
marine is a raw material? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Perhaps the term “ raw material” is not 
correct. It is a primary article used for the manufacture of 
another article, and according to the Republican theory, accord- 
ing to the theory upon which the bill is built, having increased 
by a tariff the cost of this material which must be used by these 
other industries, we have to give a compensatory duty to the 
other industries. We have had that several times exploited 
upon the floor of the Senate. We were told that the duty upon 
Paris green, for instance, was made necessary because we had 
raised the duty upon arsenic. So I suppose we will be met with 
the argument that we must concede a higher tariff to those 
other products because we are raising the tariff rate on ultra- 
marine blue. = 

I would like to ask the Senator if it has not been the theory 
of the Republican protective tariff that by building up these 
industries they would be made strong enough to maintain 
themselves? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Of course, ultramarine is one of 
the products closely connected with the chemical and dye indus- 
try. For 40 years in this country the textile industry and 
other industries, friends of the Germans, and the Germans 
themselves fought consistently against a protective tariff on 
chemicals and dyes, and practically there was no protection 
whatsoever. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. I understood the Senator to say that 
there had been protection on this article for 40 years, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Will the Senator please wait until 
I get through? It is a part of the policy of the committee to 
protect the chemical industry. It is true that ultramarine has 
had a 8-cent duty, but I mean other chemicals. Never did we 
realize, never did the world realize, the necessity for having 
an independent chemical and dye industry until the gas attack 
at Ypres. It was realized then that the German scientists and 
the German chemists had accomplished something which we 
had failed to accomplish because we had not the industry or 
the necessary chemists in this country. `; 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator please answer my ques- 
tion? 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I am answering it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Has not this particular article we are 
now discussiug been under protection for 30 or 40 years? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have stated that it has been, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. How old does an infant have to be be- 
fore it ceases to be an infant? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, It is always recognized that we 
should protect an industry. This is not an infant industry. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is the Republican Party abandoning the 
protection of infant industries? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. No; it is not. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does that mean that adult industries 
have to be protected indefinitely ? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Certainly we have to protect the 
difference between the conversion cost of our product and the 
conversion cost abroad. We have to protect American labor, 
There is where the difference is. It is the difference in the cost 
of production. It has been the policy of the Republican Party 
to protect American labor and it has been the policy of the Sen- 
ator's party to try to destroy it by low tariff duties. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator need not get excited about 
it. If the German industry is destroying the American indus- 
try, the Senator from New Jersey ought to be able to show it 
by statistics, but the statistics he has given us show that the 
American market only receives about 600,000 pounds of this 
material from abroad, whereas 2,400,000 pounds are produced 
in the United States. That is a case where competition is go- 
ing on under the present tariff of 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. If the Senator takes this duty off 
he will destroy the American industry. It has been due to 
keeping it on that the American industry has been preserved. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The present duty is 15 per cent ad ya- 
lorem, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I know that; and I also know that 
for seven months prior to the war, when the Underwood law 
was in effect, practically all the industries in my State were 
closed down, and the only thing which saved the country from 
the greatest industrial panic that ever punished a country was 
the war. It has been due to the war that we have had an 
embargo, and we have had that protection, and the Democrats 
are shielding themselves behind the war as one of the virtues 
of the Underwood law. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator please put in the 
2 the date when the war stopped? When did the war 
stop 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
do when it stopped. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It stopped nearly four years ago. 

Mr. FRELIGHUYSEN. Yes; it is nearly four years since 
a technical peace was made, but actual trade conditions with 
Germany were ‘lelayed two years by reason of the fact that 
peace was not brought about. 

Mr. HITCHCOSK, That did not prevent importations. It 
is now four years since the war stopped, but the supply from 
Germany only equals one-fourth of the amount consumed. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. It did prevent importations, be- 
cause Germany was compelled to furnish reparation dyes to the 
Allies. She could not get the raw materials. She was not 
organized. But now she is organized and in the market and 
competing. The Senator knows that as well as I do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The figures given by the Senator show 
that Germany has only sent in one-fourth of the amount manu- 
factured in the United States. Under those figures he can not 
possibly claim that any damage has been done up to this time. 
He can make a prophecy about business, and apparently the 
theory of the bill, so far as the Finance Committee is concerned, 
as to base the tariff upon prophecies of dire results that may 
happen some time in the future; but they have not happened 
yet, and the very statistics which the Senator offers here demon- 
strates that there is only a very small competition from Ger- 
many at this time. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN,. The reason why there is no more 
competition is due to the fact that we have a tariff, and have 
had a tariff in the past, and that we have built up this indus- 
try. The reason why we have not more imports now is be- 
cause Germany is not organized and is not importing; but if 
we take this tariff off Germany and France and, I think, Eng- 
land will very soon capture the American market, or, even if 
we keep only a 15 per cent ad valorem duty, the low duty which 
has prevailed under the Underwood law, that will be the result. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That exactly verifies what I said. This 
tariff is imposed because the Senators on the other side think 
that some time or other German competition is coming in here 
to interfere with American production, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Oh, yes. 


The Senator knows as well as I 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. But it can not be shown. ‘Tariffs ought to 
be based upon facts; tariffs ought to be based upon figures; 
tariffs ought to be based upon statistics; but here upon this 
side of the Chamber we have shown as to almost every one of 
the schedules in the pending bill that invariably on the items 
upon which the tariff is proposed to be raised by the Committee 
on Finance there exists at the present time comparatively little 
competition from abroad, and there is no reason to think that 
that competition is likely to increase. One man may think one 
way just as well as another man may think another. I may 
think that competition is not going to increase; but I want to 
call the Senator's attention to the fact that every month for, 
perhaps, the last 30 months our foreign commerce has been 
growing less and less. y 

Our exports from the United States for April just closed were 
thirty-odd million less than they were in April of last year; 
our imports during April just closed were $19,000,000 less than 
they were the April before; those of March were less than those 
of March of last year; those of February were less than those 
of February last year; and those of January were less than 
January of the year before. 

The fact is that at the present time, if we look the facts in 
the face, we shall find that our import trade from abroad has 
been declining steadily for the last 80 months; and yet this 
tariff bill is brought in here upon the pretense that we are 
having a disastrous competition from abroad. That, however, 
ean not be shown. Senators on the other side may predict, 
but if they wish to go before the country basing their excuses 
to the American public for increasing the taxes upon a prophecy 
of what may happen some day, they will have a very flimsy 
basis for their defense. x = 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The Senator from Nebraska has a 
very short memory. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. We can point to the figures, We can 
point to the fact that American commerce is declining. We can 
show that the Republican tariff is going to produce a still 
further decline in our exports and imports, and simply add 
grief to the misery which is already being suffered by the 
business world, because the policy of the majority is going to 
8 a commerce which is on the decline and force it down still 
further. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Nebraska bas a very short memory. He probably has forgotten 
that for many years statesmen of this body religiously fought 
a duty on dyestuffs, and that consequently Germany dominated 
the market. 

When the Senator talks about “ grief,” he has also forgotten 
the tariff which was enacted during the Cleveland administra- 
tion; nor has he made a careful survey of the situation which 
existed after six months’ operation of the Underwood tariff 
law before war conditions ensued. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Goopine], who now occupies the chair, may congratulate him- 
self upon having one follower, at least, in this body, and that 
is the distinguished Senator from New Jersey [Mr, FRELINGHUY- 
SEN]. The latter Senator has demonstrated in the observa- 
tions just submitted, as well as his statements upon former oc- 
casions, that he shares the views of the Senator from Idaho, 
and would practically place an embargo upon foreign com- 
modities. Many of the rates found in this bill will effectually 
prohibit imports of the commodities to which they relate; and 
there are those who would raise the already unprecedentedly 
high rates fixed in this bill to still higher levels. 

The Senator from New Jersey stated to the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. HircuHcock] that the Republican Party was 
very solicitous for the welfare of the laborer. When I was 
addressing the Senate a few days since upon this bill I was 
interrupted by the able Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mc- 
Lean], who propounded some questions to which I attempted a 
reply. In the course of my remarks I referred to the fact that 
in his State a protective policy had enriched the few; that 
the manufacturers and others who had secured high tariff 
rates at the hands of the Republican Party had made inordinate 
profits, but that in so doing they had exploited the people. I 
also called attention to the fact that his party had been “so 
anxious to protect the American laboring man” that it had 
encouraged and promoted the importation of what some have 
called “pauper labor.” 

The Republican Party following the Civil War inaugurated 
a policy which sought to force down American standards of liv- 
ing and American wages, and, in order to accomplish that end, 
millions of persons from southern Europe were brought into the 
United States and put into the mills and factories and mines at 
wages so low as to drive therefrom thousands of Americans, 
And wages were so low as to make it impossible for the heads 
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of families to earn sufficient to provide for the necessities of 
their families. The sad and pitiful spectacle was presented of 
mothers being compelled to enter the factories and mills in 
many of the protected industries in order to supplement by 
their labors the meager wage paid to their husbands; and we 
know that thousands of little children were employed in the 
same factories and mills, because the combined earnings of 
fathers and mothers were in many cases insufficient for the 
maintenance of the family. 

Even now many mothers work in the mills and factories 
which are producing “protected commodities, not because they 
desire to be so employed, but because their earnings are neces- 
sary for the support of their children. Protectionism has en- 
riched some, but it has impoverished many. Too often in pre- 
paring tariff measures the masses—the wage earners—have 
been forgotten, and the demands of the immediate beneficiaries 
have been heeded. Undoubtedly a tariff which gives to an in- 
dustry or enterprise the domestic market and destroys compe- 
tition will enrich those who control the enterprise or industry; 
but their wealth will be wrung from those who are compelled 
to thus pay tribute to them. 

So the Republican Party, in laying protective duties, has been 
more interested in the protection of a few than in protecting 
the people. I received a letter last evening from the president 
of the American Federation of Labor of the State of Connecticut 
in which he referred to the colloguy between the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McLean] and myself, and he stated that my 
reply to the able Senator from Connecticut was true. He further 
stated that many of the workingmen of Connecticut were in 
distress and that conditions were so bad that recently through 
collections and by various devices means had been raised to send 
some poor, unfortunate persons back to Portugal and to other 
countries in Europe from which they came. These conditions 
exist in the State of Connecticut, of which the Senator boasted. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gooprne in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from New 


Hampshire? 
Mr. KING. I yield. 
Mr. MOSES. It is no part of my business to defend the 


State of Connecticut, yet, in the temporary absence of the two 
able Senators from that State, I desire to call to the attention 
of the Senator from Utah a few figures taken from the States- 
man’s Yearbook for 1921, which show the population of the 
State of Connecticut to be 1,380,000; that there are 226,264 
wage earners in its manufacturing establishments; that the 
total amount of deposits in the savings banks of the State is 
$391,000,000; that the depositors number 717,000, or about 65 
per cent of the total population of the State, with an average 
of $545.76 to each depositor. I offer that, Mr. President, as a 
picture of the woeful. conditions obtaining in the State of 
Connecticut, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, undoubtedly there are large 
amounts of money in the banks of Connecticut. I said when I 
was replying to the Senator from Connecticut that under. the 
protective policy a few in his State had grown immensely rich, 
and they had been enabled out of their great profits to build rail- 
roads and to loan millions to agricultural parts of the coun- 
try. I do not know what the average amount of deposits 
would be of those to whom the Senator from New Hampshire 
refers, but I venture the assertion that most of the depositors 
have but very small sums to their credit. We know that 
many persons who have been working in mills and factories 
are not American citizens and are returning to their homes 
across the sea, Thousands of persons have withdrawn their 
small savings from the banks during the last two years, either 
because they were compelled to do so to buy bread or to meet 
pressing demands. And, as I have indicated, millions of 
dollars have been sent to European countries by those who 
through trial and privation have been able to save a few 
dollars: 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. If the Senator from Utah will permit me, I 
fear he is not familiar with the savings-bank institution as it 
exists in New England. The savings banks are not frequented 
or made use of by those of large earnings or who have large 
sums of money for investment, but they are a sure and safe 
depository for the wage earner, which accounts for the fact that 
717,000 out of the 1,300,000 people in the State of Connecticut 
make use of the savings banks to the tune of $545 per capita. 

Mr. KING. I have no doubt, Mr. President, that during the 
war, when high wages were paid 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. Let me finish the sentence—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator from Utah can go further 
and can say all through Woodrow Wilson's administration. 

Mr. KING. Yes; during the Democratic administration bet- 
ter wages were paid not only in agriculture and in the live- 
stock industry, but in the shipyards, in the steel mills, and in 
the factories. The fact is that during the years of Mr. Wilson's 
administration the wealth of the United States—and the Under- 
wood tariff law was in force—increased from approximately 
$180,000,000,000 or $187,000,000,000 to more than $300,000,- 
000,000; but, as I said the other day, the wealth of the country 
has shrunk until now after a year and a few months of Re- 
publican administration the wealth of the United States is not 
more than $200,000,000,000 or $225,000,000,000. 

Mr. President, I shall later ask to insert in the Recorp the 
letter which I have referred to. The record will show that 
in the State of Connecticut labor has been, except during the 
war and under Mr. Wilson’s administration, poorly paid, and 
even under the administration of Mr. Wilson the manufacturers 
in Connecticut and many of the employers of labor attempted to 
reduce wages below a fair and just standard, with the result 


-strikes occurred and much suffering ensued among thousands 


of employees, It was shown in some of the investigations that 
women and children were forced to work in factories and in 
mills, in order that they might supplement the wages of their 
husbands and fathers in order that they might eke out a more 
or less wretched and miserable existence. 

Mr. President, the Democratic Party believes in a policy that 
will furnish work to the American people and give to them a liv- 
ing wage. It believes in the individual, in his advancement and 
happiness. It seeks to build and establish happy homes, in which 
peace and happiness and prosperity abound. It believes in men 
more than dollars; in the happiness of the many, not the welfare 
of only the few. It seeks justice and equality and the develop- 
ment of a broader spirit of brotherhood among all the people. It 
speaks for the oppressed and the sorrowing. It is the living 
voice that calls humanity to amity and love to push onward and 
upward toward the heights of freedom, industrial and political, 
where peace and righteousness are enthroned. The Democratic 
Party seeks to promote legitimate industrial development, to in- 
erease the number of factories and mills and plants, in order that 
greater prosperity mpy come to all. It is opposed to a policy 
which prostitutes the powers of the Government and by hot- 
house methods grows pallid and sickly plants or creates trusts 
which devour the people. Democrats do not believe in pervert- 
ing the taxing power of the Government to put money into the 
pockets of a few individuals and to give them colossal for- 
tunes. They are unwilling to increase the burdens of the many 
to add to the fortunes of the few. 

Mr. President, there has been no showing with respect to the 
item under consideration which justifies the action of the com- 
mittee. The Senator from New Jersey has labored eloquently, 
forcefully, as he always does in support of any proposition 
which he favors, and has made the very best case possible. He 
has shown that there is an industry which has been in existence 
for many years; that two or three years ago it was producing 
annually more than 2,400,000 pounds of this product; that the 
importations were less than 600,000 pounds. He has shown 
that a number of manufacturing plants are engaged in produc- 
ing this commodity; that they continued their operations under 
the provisions of the Underwood law and increased their out- 
put, notwithstanding the foreign competition. Now he proposes 
to impose a specific duty of 3 cents per pound upon a product 
the great portion of which before the war sold for 33 cents a 
pound. In other words, we are to enact a rate of nearly 100 per 
cent upon a product in order to advance the price, or keep up war 
prices, that the domestic producers may increase their profits. 
The rate of increase is not so great upon some of the commodi- 
ties within this category, but all commodities coming under it 
are given a high and indefensible rate, the effect of which is, 
to burden the people and enrich the domestic producer. 

This paragraph is in line with the bill; it fixes rates of duty 
for the purpose of maintaining war prices and war profits. . It 
prevents competition and turns over the domestic consumer to 
the profiteering interests of the United States. This is not an 
infant industry; labor or wage questions are not involved. 
The difference in cost of production is not suggested. We are 
asked to give the power to the producers to impose their will 
upon the helpless consumer. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krye]} to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. HEFLIN and Mr. KING called for the yeus and nays, 
and they were ordered, 
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qre PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary- will call the 
1 


The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 
Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to my pair and its transfer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. ERNST (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Srantey], I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. STAN- 
FIELD], and will vote. I vote “nay.” : 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called), I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] to 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE], and will vote. I vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called), 
Making the same announcement as to my pair as on the preced- 
ing roll call, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
transfer as before of my pair with the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. UNDERWOOD], I vote “nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Gerry], and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
same transfer as on the previous roll call, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL. Has the Senator from Florida IMr. FLETCHER] 
voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. BALL. I transfer my general pair with that Senator to 
the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER], and 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HARRIS. Making the same announcement as before as 
to my pair, I vote “ yea.” : 

The roll call resulted—yeas 14, nays 34, as follows: 


10 


YEAS—14, 
Ashurst Harrison King Shields 
Caraway Heflin Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Dial Hitcheock Robinson 
Harris Jones, N. Mex. Sheppard 
NAYS—34. 

Ball Gooding McLean Smoot 
Brandegee Hale Moses Spencer 
Broussard Johnson Newberry e 8 meee a 
Bursum dd Norbeck Sutherland 
Capper Lenroot die ‘ownsend 
Curtis age Pa. Wadsworth 

ge McCormick Phipps Willis 
Ernst McCumber Rawson 
Frelinghuysen McKinley Shortridge 

NOT VOTING—4S, 

Borah France Nelson Smith 
Calder Gerry ew Stanfleld 
Cameron Glass Nicholson Stanley 
Colt Harreld Norris Swanson 
Crow Jones, Wash, Owen Trammell 
Culberson ellogg Pepper Underwood 
Cummins Kendrick Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Dillingham Keyes Poindexter Warren 
du Pont La Follette Pomerene Watson, Ga. 
Elkins McKellar Ransdell Watson, Ind. 
Fernald McNary Reed eller 
Fietcher Myers Simmons Williams 

Mr. EDGE, Making the same announcement as before, I vote 
s nay.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the amendment of the 
Senator from Utah to the committee amendment the yeas are 
14, the nays are 34. Less than a quorum has voted. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 


Ashurst Hale McKinley Shields 
Brandegee Harris McLean Shortridge 
Broussard Harrison Moses Smoot 
Bursum Johnson Newberry Sterlin; 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. Norbeck Sutherland 
Curtis Ki Oddie whsend 

+ Dial Lad Overman Wadsworth 
Edge Lenroot Page Walsh, Mass. 
Ernst ge Phipps Watson, Ind. 
Frelinghuysen McCormick Rawson Willis 
Gooding McCumber Sheppard 


Mr. RAWSON. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
CumsuNs] is necessarily absent on account of illness, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-three Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is not present. The Secre- 
tary will call the names of the absent Senators. 

The reading clerk called the names of the absent Senators. 

Mr. Jones of Washington entered the Chamber and answered 
to his name. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present, 


Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be 
directed to precure the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motien was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant at Arms will 
execute the order of the Senate. 

Mr. Caraway, Mr. Spencer, Mr. McNary, Mr. Keyes, and Mr, 
Batt entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Secretary 
will call the roll on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Kina], which the Secretary will state. 

The READING CLERK. On page 26, line 16, strike out “4 cents 
per pound” and insett in lieu thereof “15 per cent ad yalorem,” 
so as to read: 

Ultramarine blue, 
water, wash and all 
ad valorem. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Warsa] to the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER] 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before with reference to my pair and transfer, 
I vote “yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr, FERNALD] 
to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LODGE (when has name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before as to my pair and its transfer, I vote 
“ nay.” = 

Mr, McKINLEY (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before with reference to my pair and its 
transfer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr, OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Ithode Island 
[Mr. Gerry] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
Same announcement as on the last vote with reference to my 
pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr, WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called), I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Wrtrrass], which I transfer to the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow], and vote “nay.” i 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL (after having voted in the negative). Has the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Fiercurr] voted? ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. BALL. I have a general pair with that Senator, which I 
transfer to the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. Polx- 
DEXTER], and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. EDGE. Making the same announcement as before with 
reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. ERNST (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Srantey]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Transferring my general pair with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rorrnson] to the junior Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Harrerp], I vote “nay.” 

Mr. HARRISON. Transferring my pair with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] to the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Herrin], I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call resulted—yeas 9, nays 38, as follows: 


dry in bulk, or ground in or mixed with oll or 
other blues containing ultramarine, 15 per cent 


YBDAS—9, 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Overman Shields 
Harris King Sheppard Walsh, Mass. 
Harrison 
NAYS—38. 
Ball Hale McNary Smoot 
Brandegee Johnson Moses Spencer 
Broussard Keyes Newberry kee H 
ursum dd Nicholson Sutherland 
Capper Lenroot or Townsend 
Cur Lodge Oddie Wadsworth 
Edge McCormick Page Watson, Ind, 
Ernst McCumber pps Willis 
Frelinghuysen McKinley Rawson 
Gooding McLean Shortridge 
NOT VOTING—49, 
Ashurst Cummins Glass McKellar 
Borah Dillingham Harreld Myers 
Calder du Pont Heflin Nelson 
Cameron Elkins Hitcheock New 
Caraway Fernald Jones, Norris 
Colt Fletcher Kello; en 
Crow ce Kendrick Pepper 
Culberson Gerry La Follette ttman 


Max 17, 
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1292. 

Poindexter Simmons Trammell Weller 
Pomerene Smith Underwood Williams 
Ransdell Stanfield Walsh, Ment, 

Reed Stanley Warren 

Robinson Swanson Watson, Ga. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On this vote the yeas are 9 and the 
nays 38. A quorum has not voted. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The principal legislative clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Senators answered to their names: 


Ball Hale McLean Sheppard 
Brandegee Harrison McNary Shields 
Broussard Johnson Moses Shortridge 
8 ones, N. Mex. 8 a 
apper eyes ewberry pencer 
Caraway King Nicholson Sterlin 
Curtis Lad Norbeck Sutherland 
Dial Lenroot Oddie Townsend 
Edge ge Overman Wadsworth 
Ernst McCormick Pa Watson, Ind, 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Phipps Willis 
Gooding McKinley Rawson 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is not present. The Secretary 
will call the names of the absent Senators. 

The principal legislative clerk called the names of the absent 
Senators, 

Mr. Haggis and Mr, Wars of Montana entered the Cham- 
ber and answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-nine Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. The Secretary will call 
the roll on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. KI Nd] to the amendment of the committee. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to the transfer of my pair, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as on the last. roll call, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement with reference to my pair and 
its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL. Making the sanre announcement as before as to 
my pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. LODGE. Making the same announcement as before as to 
the transfer of my pair, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. DIAL], which 
I transfer to the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS] 
and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. ERNST. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Stantey]. I transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD] and will vote. I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr, HARRIS. Making the same announcement as before as 
to my pair, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr, NEW. ‘Transferring my pair with the junior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKetrar] to the senior Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boran], I vote “nay.” 

The roll call resulted, yeas 7, nays 39, as follows: 


Mak- 


2 YEAS—7. 
Caraway Harrison Overman Walsh, Mont. 
Harris King Sheppard 
NAYS—39, 

Ball Hale McNary Shortridge 
Brandegee Johnson Moses Smoot 
Broussard Keyes New Spencer 
Bursum Ladd Newberry 8 entog 
Capper Lenroot P- Nicholson Sutherland 
Curtis Lod Nor Townsend 
Edge McCormick Oddie Wadsworth 
Ernst McCumber Tage Watson, Ind, 
Frelinghuysen McKinley Phipps Willis 
Gooding McLean Rawson 

NOT VOTING—50. 
Ashurst Fletcher Myers Smith 
Borah rance Nelson Stanfield 
Calder Gerry Norris Stanley 
Cameron Glass Owen Swanson 
Colt Harreld Pepper Trammell 
Crow eflin ttman Underwood 
Culberson Hitchcock Poindexter Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex, Pomerene Warren 
Dial Jones, Wash. Ransdell Watson, Ga. 
Dillingham Kellogg Reed Weller 
du Pont Kendrick Robinson Williams 
Elkins La Follette Shields 
Fernald McKellar Simmons 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On this question the yeas are 7, 
the nays are 39. A quorum has not voted. 


Mr. LODGE. I ask for a report from the Sergeant at Arms. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
report. 

The SERGEANT at ARMS. The Senators who are absent be- 
cause of illness are Senators Corr, DILLINGHAM, NELSON, PorN- 
DEXTER, CULBERSON, and Crow. Senator Boram is absent on 
account of the illness of his wife, and Senator WARREN because 
of a death in his family. 

Those who are out of town are Senators CALDER, CAMERON, 
FERNALD, FRANCE, KELLOGG, La FOLLETTE, MCKELtAR, REED, 
SMITH, STANFIELD, TRAMMELL, GERRY, OWEN, and CUMMINS. 

The Senators who are in town, but absent from the roll call, 
are Senators ASHURST, DU PONT, ELKINS, FLETCHER, GLASS, 
Heri, HITCHCOCK, KENDBICK, Norris, PEPPER, PITTMAN, POM- 
ERENE, RANSDELL, ROBINSON, SIMMONS, STANLEY, Swanson, UN- 
DERWOOD, Warsa of Massachusetts, Watson of Georgia, 
WELLER, and WILLIAMS. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to make a very brief statement with respect to my col- 
league [Mr. CALDER]. He has been reported by the Sergeant 
at Arms as absent from the Senate. That is true; but his 
absence is due to his illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the statement 
will stand. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT, For what purpose does the Sena- 
tor rise? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I rise for the purpose of 
making an announcement regarding the absence of the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Sımm{moxs]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be 
received. 8 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I desire to state that the 
Senator from North Carolina is necessarily at his home to-night, 
several miles from the city of Washington; that there are very 
urgent reasons why he is not here at this time. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I call for the regular order. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


The Sergeant at Arms will make a 


Ashurst Gooding McKinley Rawson 
Ball Hale McLean Robinson 
Brandegee Harris McNary Sheppard 
Broussard Harrison Moses Shortridge 
Bursum Johnson New Smoot 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. Newberry Spencer 
Caraway Keyes Nicholson Sterling 
Curtis King Norbeck Sutherland 
Dial Ladd Oddie ownsend 
Edge Lenroot Overman Underwood 
Ernst Page Wadsworth 
Fletcher McCormick Phipps Watson, Ind, 
Frelinghuysen MeCumber Pomerene Willis 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The yeas and pays 
have been ordered on the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. KINd] to the committee amendment, and the 
Secretary will call the roll. . 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, may we have the 
question stated? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. KINd] to the 
committee amendment, which the Secretary will state. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 26, line 16, the committee 
proposes to strike out 3 cents per pound“ and insert 4 cents 
per pound.” The Senator from Utah proposed to strike out 
“4 cents per pound“ and insert in lieu thereof 15 per cent ad 
valorem.” 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called), Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. FnNAL D] 
to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKerrar] to the 
junior Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER], and vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). Making the 
Same announcement as to my pair and its transfer as on the 
previous vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called), Making the 
same announcement as on the last vote, I vote“ nay.” 
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Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as heretofore as to my pair and its 
transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to announce for the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] that he was un- 
avoidably called from the Chamber, and left word that he would 
be back shortly. If he were present now, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. EDGE. Making the same announcement as before as to 
my pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: . 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cameron] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. WATSON] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DIN dnAu] with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] ; 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KxLrocd] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Simsons]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; and 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]. He being absent from the 
Chamber, I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. NxLSON I and vote “nay.” - 

Mr. ERNST. Making the same announcement as heretofore 
as to my pair and its transfer, I vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 12, nays 39, as follows: 


YEAS—12, 


Fletcher Jones, N. Mex. Robinson 
Harris Overman 


Caraway Sheppard 
Dial - Harrison Pomerene e 
NAYS—39. 
Hale McNary Shortridge 

Brandegee Johnson Moses Smoot 
Broussard — —— New Spencer 
Bursum La Newberry Sterling 
Capper Lenroot Nicholson Sutherland 
Cc Norbeck Townsend 
Edge McCormick Oddie Wadsworth 

st McCumber Page Watson, Ind. 
Frelinghuysen McKinley Phipps ilis 

ing McLean Rawson 
NOT VOTING—45. 

Borah Gerry Nelson Stanley 
Calder Glass Norris Swanson 
Cameron Harreld Owen Trammell 
Colt Heflin Pepper Walsh, Mass. 
Crow Hitchcock Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Poindexter Warren 
Cummins Kello; Ransdell Watson, Ga. 
Dillingham Kendrick Reed Weller 
du Pont pe Shields Williams 
Elkins La Follette Simmons 
Fernald McKellar Smith 
France Myers Stanfield 


So Mr. Kine’s amendment to the amen ent of the com- 


mittee was rejected. 

Mr. HALE, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to be 
allowed to make a statement in regard to my colleague. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the statement 
will be received. 

Mr. HALE. In the list of names read by the Sergeant at 
Arms of those who were absent from the city appears the name 
of my colleague [Mr. FEnxalbl, who is away from Washington 
on account of illness. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
at this time that when the Senate concludes its business on 
this calendar day it shall recess until to-morrow at 11 o'clock, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. What is the request? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That the Senate shall recess until 
to-morrow at 11 o’clock when it finishes its business te-day. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, I do not intend to object to 
what the Senator desires, but I want to have a little conversa- 
tion with him before it is agreed to. I would like to be in- 
formed as to the Senator’s program with reference to the 
procedure of the Senate. 

I notice that every now and then a bill is reported or called 
up and unanimous consent is asked for its immediate considera- 
tion. When such a request is made as to unimportant bills, 
bills which we would pass under ordinary circumstances by 
unanimous consent, I have no objection, and will raise none; 
but I think if the Senator intends to keep this bill before the 
Senate—and it is proper that he should, in his own way—I do 
not think unanimous consent should be asked for the considera- 
tion of debatable bills. If the Senator wants to have them con- 
sidered and will lay aside the tariff bill and bring them up, so 
that we may have opportunity to give those on this side of 
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the Chamber notice that they will be considered, I shall raise 
no objection ; but I hope we can reach some understanding that 
bills of importance will not be brought up except in that way 
and that we may have some notice of the bills which are coming | 
up before the Senate for consideration. 

I am not going to object without being forced to do so; but, 
of course, if this procedure is continued, then it would require | 
me te object all along the line and to force a vote on these 
questions. So I ask the Senator if we can not have an under- 
standing that on important bills of that kind they will not come | 
up for unanimous-consent consideration before some notice is | 
given when they are coming up. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I think the request is a very reasonable 
one, I do not want to lay aside the tariff bill at all for any 
bill that is going to require any considerable discussion. Thus 
far I have only yielded for bills to be introduced, or for the 
passage of some resolution or a bridge bill or something of 
minor importance that would take no time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no objection to that, but I have | 
heard rumors that other bills which are debatable, where there | 
would be issues involved, might be called up. The Senator 
from New York [Mr. Wanswortn] has one or two that he de- 
sires to bring up for consideration, but I want them considered 
in a way that will have them laid before the Senate, and so that 
the Senate will have an opportunity to consider them with 
reasonable debate in the usual course. We have been allowing 
the Senator to pursue his own course in this matter, and I hope 
to continue to do so, but I want some understanding that int- 
portant bills will not be brought up before notice is given. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, it is the intention of the major- 
ity, as the Senator in charge of the tariff bill has stated, to 
keep that bill constantly before the Senate. I do not include 
appropriation bills or conference reports, which are always ex- 
cepted, and which require laying aside the bill, of course, but 
certainly it is our intention to keep the bill before the Senate 
until it is passed, no matter how long we are held, and to sit 
as long hours as possible. There is no intention of sending this 
bill over, no matter how many weeks it takes. Therefore, I 
think the Senator's request entirely reasonable. If there is to 
be a debatable bill brought up, notice should be given and time 
set aside for it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is all we ask. If we have that 
understanding, I have no objection to the Senator proceeding. 
Of course, an objection on our part would require a motion to 
take up a bill and the displacing of the pending bill. I have no 
desire to force a situation of that kind, 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly I know the Senator has not, but if 
we should decide to take up a debatable bill, I think due notice 
ought to be given and assent asked. If it is so important that 
we have to lay aside the tariff bill, that can be done. Certainly 
the other side of the Chamber ought to receive due notice and 
time ought to be allotted to any serious bill that requires de- 
bate. In fact, I shall be glad to see the small bills cut off dur- 
ing the consideration of the tariff bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There is no objection to that procedure, 
and I am glad to receive that assurance from the leader of the 
majority party. So far as the consideration of the pending bill 
is concerned, we know that no tariff bill has ever passed the 
Senate without weeks and months of debate. Of course, we 
intend to debate the bill until we present what we think are the 
salient features in it. That is undoubtedly guing to take con- 
siderable time, but as to the orderly procedure of the Senate in 
prosecuting its business, there is no desire on this side of the 
Chamber, that I know of, to interfere with it. All we want is 
to have notice when it comes to taking up any other bill, 

Mr. LODGE. I only said what I did Wecause I wish to sup- 
port the Senator in charge of the pending bill. It is the inten- 
tion on this side of the Chamber to keep the tariff bill before 
the Senate, no matter how long it takes. We hope there will be 
nothing but legitimate debate, but we shall keep it here until it 
is passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts that he said the only exception that 
will be made in setting aside the tariff bill to take up other 
matters would be conference reports and appropriation bills. 
The Senator knows there is a controversy over the District 
appropriation bill. There will be quite a good deal of discus- 
sion on that report. Does not the Senator think we ought to 
have notice when that is going to be brought up also, so that we 
may know when it is going to come before the Senate? Does 


not the Senator think when the District bill is to be brought 
before the Senate. where there is a controversy and which will 
involve a great deal of discussion, we ought to have notice? 
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Mr. LODGE. That is not strictly a conference report, but it 
will be so regarded. I only mentioned the things for which the 
tariff bill might be set aside. I hope it will not be set aside for 
any of them, The pay bill which the Senator from New York 
(Mr. WapswortH] has in charge is a bill that ought to be 
passed with the least possible delay, and I think the other side 
ought to be notified when we intend to take it up, as the Sen- 
ator from Alabama suggested. 

The VICE. PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the unanimous- 
consent request of the Senator from North Dakota? The Chair 


hears none, and it is so ordered. The question is on agreeing, 


to the amendment of the committee, 

Mr. McCUMBER,. I ask that the amendment of the commit- 
tee be disagreed to, leaving the rate 3 cents per pound as fixed 
by the House. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be 
stated, 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The next amendment of the com- 
mittee will be found in paragraph 67, page 26, line 23, where 
the committee proposes to strike out “25” and insert “30” 
before the words “ per centum ad valorem.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the junior Sena- 


tor from Utah [Mr. Kına] is engaged at present in eating his 


dinner, and I request that we pass over this paragraph and take 
up paragraph numbered 69. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the chairman of the committee 
that the junior Senator from Utah did ask me to do that. The 
Senator from New Mexico wants to go to paragraph 69, and if 
the chairman has no objection I would like to have that done. 

Mr. McCUMBER, That is entirely agreeable to me, 

The amendments of the committee to paragraph 69 were, 
on page 27, line 3, after the word“ Litharge,” to insert 23 
cents per pound; “; in line 4, after the word “ mineral,” to in- 
sert “3 cents per pound;“; in the Iine, after the words 
“red lead,” to strike out “and” ahd to insert 22 cents per 
pound ;”; and in line 5, before the word “ cents,” to strike out 
“21” and to insert “23,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 69. Lead pigments: Lithar; 23 cents per pound; orange min- 
eral, 3 cents per pound; red lead, 21 cents per pound; white lead, 2} 
cents 22 pound; all pigments containing lead, dry or in pulp, or 
ground in or mixed with oil or water, not specially provided for, 30 
per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, with reference to 
paragraph 69, I assume a duty of 23 cents on litharge is merely 
compensatory, 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that the compensatory duty is 1.9 
cents and the duty imposed is 2.5 cents; that is, six-tenths of 1 
cent is a protective duty and 1.9 cents is a compensatory duty 
upon lead. In other words, in paragraph 388 the duty upon lead 
ores is to be found, and that is 1.5 cents per pound. Paragraph 
889 is a paragraph on bullion and carries a duty of 24 cents per 
pound, The duty on lead sheet found in the same paragraph is 
2% cents per pound, and then in paragraph 69 is the duty on 
lead pigment. The first item is litharge, and that carries 2.5 
cents per pound, In every compound of litharges there is an 
amount of lead whieh carries a tariff of 1.9 cents; in other 
words, the amount of the duty placed on the lead bullion is 2.5 
cents. > 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So that really the propriety of 
imposing a duty of 23 cents on litharges depends, as I take it, 
upon the propriety of imposing 23 cents per pound on lead 
bullion. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So that is not really essential. 
T ask the Senator from New Mexico to postpone the considera- 
tion of paragraph 69 until paragraph 389 is disposed of. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think there is no doubt that 
we must consider the duty upon lead itself in connection with 
this paragraph. I supposed that we would take paragraphs 388 
and 389 into consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me ask the Senator from Montana if he 
would object to a rate of duty of 14 cents on the lead contained 
in lead ore? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think it is entirely immaterial 
what position I take upon the matter. I do not suppose that 
the imposition of a duty of 23 cents per pound on lead is going 
to go unchallenged on the floor of the Senate. It is entirely 
agreeable to me to take up the item now, but I suggest that, as 
mentioned by the Senator, this precipitates, of course, a dis- 
cussion of paragraph 389. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator from New Mexico object to 
a: rate of duty of 13 cents per pound on the lead contained in 
lead ore? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is not the question. 


Mr. SMOOT. I want to know whether the Senator from New 
Mexico objects to it. ; 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, 
here is not of consequence. 


„ 

It seems to me the duty on lead 
It is the duty on bullion. 

Mr. SMOOT. The duty on bullion is the same as the duty on 
lead ore. What would be the difference whether we take in 
lead ores here or not? 

Mr; WALSH of Montana. It would be the difference between 
11 cents and 23 cents per pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. That differential can be justified. ; 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. However well that differential 
ean be justified, it is the duty of 2} cents on lead bullion that 
is of consequence in determining the rate of duty which litharges 
should bear. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is also just as important that we should de- 
cide the rate upon lead in the ore. 

Roast WALSH of Montana, The Senator is quite right about 
t. 

Mr: SMOOT. The whole rate has been balanced up, com- 
mencing with 11 cents a pound on the lead contained in the ore. 

Mr. WALSH*of Montana. Exactly. That is where we have 
to commence, and of course it is a matter of no consequence. to 
me whether it is taken up now or after the lead schedule is 
taken up for discussion. 

Mr. SMOOT. T ask unanimous consent that we take up 
paragraph 388 and settle that at this time, and then follow it 
with paragraph 889. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Montana that, 
of course, there is no change in the House provision in the 
first part of paragraph 388, which fixes a duty of 14 cents per 
pound on lead-bearing ores and mattes of all kinds, so we 
can not consider it at this time. 

Eri WALSH of Montana. The Senator is quite right about 
at. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would like very much to have the Senate 
proceed on the basis that lead contained in lead ores will bear 
11 cents a pound and that bullion will be 23 cents, and then, 
if there is any objection to the rate found in paragraph 69, let 
it be understood that it is on that basis. - 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The first amendment in para- 
graph 388 is, on page S8, at the beginning of line 18, before the 
word “assay,” to strike out an“ and to insert“ a proper.“ and 
in the same line, after the word “sample,” to strike out “ by 
wet assay without deduction,” so as to make the additional 
proviso read: 

Provided further, That on all importations of lead-bearing ores and, 
mattes of all kinds the duties shall be estimated at the port of entry 
and a bond given in double the amount of such estimated duties for 
the transportation of ores or mattes by common carriers bonded 


for the transportation of appraised or unappraised merchandise to 
establishments, whether desig- 


rl 11 smel 

— 5 D ar en a On the arrival of the ores 
or mattes at such establishments they shall be sampled according to 
commercial methods under the su on of Government officers, 
who shall be stationed at such establishments, and who shall submit the 
samples thus obtained to a Government assayer, designated by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, who shall make a proper assay of the sample 
and report the result to the proper customs officers, and the import 
entries shall be liquidated thereon. And the Secretary of the Treasur: 

is authorized to make all necessary regulations to enforce the prov 

sions of this paragraph, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Assistant Secretary. The next amendment will be 
found in paragraph 389, on page 89, line 3, after the word 
“wire,” to strike out “lead in any article or material not 
specially provided for,“ so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 389. Lead bullion or base bullion, lead in is and bars, lead 
dross, reclaimed lead, scrap lead, antimonial lead, antimonial scrap 
lead, type metal, Babbitt metal, solder, all alloys or combinations of 
lead not specially provided for, 23 cents per pound. on the lead con- 
tained therein; lead in sheets, pipe, shot, glazier’s lead, and lead 
wire, 28 cents per pound. £ 

The amendment was agreed to. i 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I heard something 
moment ago about which I desire to obtain some information. 
I have been in the Senate all day, but I went home for supper, 
as it became necessary that I should have something to eat. I 
understand that while I was absent the lack of a quorum was 
developed; so the Sergeant at Arms was directed to request the 
attendance of absentees; and when he made his report in refer- 
ence to the absentees he reported the number of Democrats 
who were in town and absent as being all well 

Mr. SMOOT. Not all, but most of them. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And the Republicans who are in town 
and absent as all being sick except three. What I wish to know 
is whether the performance on the pending bill has made all 
those Republicans sick already? I want to know whether that. 
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is the cause of so much sickness in the Republican family? 
{Laughter. } 7 

Mr. CARAWAY. It may have been the result of the primary 
election in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. That would not make anybody sick, I will say 
to the Senator from Arkansas. That was expected. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Unperwoop] has just asked a very pertinent question and 
made a still more pertinent observation to the effect that 
probably the reason why the Republicans are sick and absent 
is not only because of the revelations of the many iniquitous 
provisions of this tariff bill but also because of the late returns 
from the primary election in Pennsylvania. They probably saw 
the green sheet of the afternoon Washington Times which has 
just come to our attention in which Governor Sproul has just 
made a statement analyzing the result of the election and 
offering an excuse why Mr. Pinchot was yesterday nominated 
by the Republicans governor of Pennsylvania. The Times 
quotes Governor Sproul as saying: 

He got a good start and was able to capitalize the enthusiasm of the 
newly enfranchised woman voters and to corral all of the disaffected 
elements of the State who are out of sorts with the administration 
at Washington and Harrisburg and with conditions generally. * * * 
The Republican Party is all right—a good fight in the ranks once in 
a while keeps up party spirit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Wirus in the chair). The 
Secretary will state the next amendment reported by the Com- 
mittee on Finance. i 

Mr. SMOOT. We recur now to paragraph 69. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 27, paragraph 69, line 3, after the word “ Litharge” to 
insert 2 cents per pound”; so as to read: 

Par. 69. Lead pigments: Litharge, 2} cents per pound, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to inquire 
whether paragraph 68 was passed over as well as para- 
graph 67? 

Mr. SMOOT. It was. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Very well. The question is 
upon the committee amendment on page 27, paragraph 69, 
line 3. 

Mr. JONES of Mexico. Mr. President, as has been stated, 
this paragraph is based upon paragraphs 388 and 389. Para- 
graph 388 imposes a duty of 1} cents per pound upon the lead 
content of imported ores, It also has a proviso to which refer- 
ence will be made later. Paragraph 389 imposes a duty of 23 
cents per pound upon imported bullion. In order to get into 
the Recorp at this point the problems with which we are to 
deal, I will state that these lead pigments are made from the 
lead metal, and, as stated awhile ago by the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Kine], these duties have all been built up. 

Upon the litharge there is a duty of 2} cents a pound; upon 
orange mineral of 3 cents a pound; upon red lead of 2} cents 
per pound; upon white lead of 23 cents per pound; and upon 
“all pigments containing lead, dry or in pulp, or ground in or 
mixed with oil or water not specially provided for, 30 per cent 
ad valorem.” 

Under the present law all of these pigments are on the duti- 
able list at the rate of 25 per cent ad valorem, and the present 
duty upon the lead is three-fourths of 1 cent per pound. So it 
is apparent that there is quite a change; in fact, there is an 
increase in the duty upon lead of 315 per cent. I do not know 
of any one cominodity which is of more universal use than 
lead and its products. It is the basis of very many essentials 
in the affairs of the civilized world, The primary use of white 
lead, of course, is in paint, and the universal nature of that use 
is understood by all. 

In the first place, I think that it is important for us to 
justify if we can this differential upon the lead bullion, The 
present duty upon the lead content of imported ore is three- 
fourths of 1 cent per pound. That has been increased to 14 
cents per pound, or 100 per cent. So far as I am personally 
concerned, I do not care to discuss that phase of the question. 

I think much could be said upon that subject; but I assume 


that that is taken as the basis of this entire program; that it | 


is done for the benefit of the producers of lead ores; that, owing 
to the present depressed condition of the mining industries of 


the country, it was thought by the committee that there should | 


be an increased duty upon lead ores; and so the committee has 
imposed an increase of 100 per cent, from three-fourths cent 
per pound to 14 cents per pound. 

As I have said, I do not care to discuss that phase, especially 
in this connection. I do want, however, to bring out just one 
thought. The duty is imposed for the benefit of the producers 
of lead ores. Under ordinary circumstances the only importa- 
tions of lead ores will be from Mexico, but even those importa- 


tions are controlled largely by the same concerns who do the 
smelting in the United States. The Tariff Commission has 
reported that the deposits in Mexico are controlled by the 
smelting concerns of the United States; and if that be the case, 
there is no assurance that the domestic producer of lead ores 
is going to get the benefit which, it will be stated, it is intended 
that he should get. That is a problem about which nothing has 
been said in the testimony upon this subject or anywhere else, 
so far as I know. However, I am willing, for the purpose of 
the discussion to-night, to consider that it is advisable to put 
a tariff of 1} cents per pound upon the lead content of imported 
ores, 

That being done, the next step in the structure which is pro- 
posed here by the majority of the Finance Committee is to put 
a tax of 23 cents a pound upon lead bullion, an addition of 
five-eighths of a cent per pound. It seems to me that that 
should be justified; that some reason should be given for that, 
and if the Senator from Utah is willing to give us the reason 
which moved the majority of the Finance Committee in making 
the proposal I should be delighted to hear from him. s: 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, Mr. President, the Senator is well 
aware that there is a considerable loss in the smelting of ores 
from the assay content of the ore to the bullion. No smelter 
can get all of the metal out, as the Senator knows, and that 
generally runs about 0.5 of a cent a pound, and 14 cents, of 
course, is the equivalent of 1.5 cents, and 0.5 cents added is 2 
cents, and that leaves one-eighth of a cent in the way of smelter 
charges and to cover extra cost of material in the smelting 
business as compared to the smelters operated in other countries. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I think we 
should understand each other at this point. Here is a differ- 
ence of five-eighths of a cent per pound. I should like to know 
how much the Senator from Utah thinks should be attributed to 
the loss in the smelting of the ore? 

Mr. SMOOT. Four-eighths of a cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should like to know where the 
Senator from Utah gets any data to make that statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator has ever read a contract for 
smelting ores he will know that there is always a differential 
allowed between what the assay shows and the actual bullion 
paid for. Generally it is 1.3 cents; that is what the smelter 
charge is; and yet there is not that amount of loss. As nearly 
as I can ascertain—and I believe it to be a fact—four-eighths 
of a cent is all the loss there is, and not 13 cents which the 
miner pays. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It not only does not amount to 
four-eighths, or one-half of a cent, but it does not begin to ap- 
proach that figure, if the information furnished us by the 
Tariff Commission is correct. That matter was tried out under 
a law which allowed an amount for that loss, and it was not 
anything like the figure the Senator from Utah has stated. In 
Tariff Information Surveys, which I hold in my hand, dealing 
with the lead and giving a tariff history of that commodity, the 
following statement occurs: 


In addition to increasing the duties on lead in ore and other forms 
the act of 1897 made a great aoe in the phraseology of the section 
relating to lead ore, by imposing duty on lead content and by providing 
in detail for the determination of the assay value without extra incon- 
venience to the consignee, allowing the sampling to be done at the lat- 
ter's works under the supervision of Government officers. 

In this sanre act an allowance was made in the pirasraph dealing 
with bonded works, for the losses incurred in treatment. itherto no 
allowance had been made for these inevitable losses and an amount of 
lead equal to the total lead contents of the ore imported had to be set 
aside each day for cancellation of the bond. But under the act of 
1897 only 90 per cent of the imported metal had to be thus reserved. 

In the act of 1909 no change was made in the tariff relating to lead 
ore except as regards the allowance made for smelting losses. Claims 
had been made that the 10 per cent loss allowance was excessive and 
that it allowed the free importation of lead, which, although presum- 
ably lost in the slag, actually was recovered in many works. With a 
view to prevent such free importation the 1909 act provided that the 
bond was to be canceled only upon the exportation (or withdrawal for 
consumption with payment of duties) of the actual quantity of lead 
produced from the ore (this provision also applied to base bullion). 


So there, under a provision of law which only provided safe- 
guards for a loss of 10 per cent in the smelting, it was con- 
tended that that was too much; but here the Senator will 
realize that the difference between this cent and a half and 23 
cents is more than a third, and so the Senator can not account 
for it because of the loss in the smelting of the ore. It was con- 
sidered, and evidently accepted by the Congress, that an allow- 
ance of 10 per cent was too much. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then all I have to say to the Senator is that 
if he wants the ore to come in instead of the bullion, just follow 
his suggestions here, and what is the difference to the lead 
producer in this country whether the ore comes in or whether 
it comes in in the shape of bullion? None whatever; and if 
you are going to protect the ore producer you have got to 
protect the bullion; and if you allow the bullion to come in 
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here, of course, then the producer will never produce the ore 
in this country, and the laborer will never smelt it in this 
country. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the Senator will 
not be able to justify the statement he has made. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course not to the satisfaction of the Sen- 
ator. I could not make any statement that would satisfy him. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Oh, I think the Senator can. 
I am a good-natured individual, and there are a great many 
things that the Senator from Utah says which I accept at par; 
but when he is undertaking to justify a provision in this tariff 
bill which in my judgment can not be justified, I rather doubt 
if he could convince me on this. 

The bread statement as to my frame of mind, however, I do 
not believe is justified. I accept a good many things, the Sena- 
tor says; and I will say that if the Senator can present any- 
thing here to-night to show that I am wrong about what I 
expect to contend for in the discussion of this paragraph, I 
shall be only too glad to change my mind about it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico.yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What puzzles me about the matter—and 
I Know very little about it except what I find in this Summary 
of Tariff Information—is that here is a proposition to increase 
duties over those provided for in the act of 1913. Under that 
act there was a duty of 25 per cent ad.valorem. The statisties 
show that the production in the United States has been steadily 
increasing—37,739 short tons, valued at $5,853,548, in 1916; 
46,739 tons, valued at $6,431,801, in 1919; and 62,329 tons, 
valued at $12,386,185, in 1920. 

Now; what are the importations? 

The average annual import for 1910-1916 was 35,500 pounds, 
valued at $1,787, yielding a revenue of $782; and then follow the 
later statistics. In 1918 the quantity imported was 100 pounds, 
yielding a revenue of $3 to the Government. In 1919 there is 
no quotation. In 1920 the revenue yielded was $662, and there 
were 21,002 pounds imported. In nine months of 1921 only 
100 pounds were imported, of the value of $7, about 7 cents a 
pound, One-quarter of $7 would be the revenue, I take it, that 
came to the Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator, of course, does not go back to the 
lead. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Iam dealing with litharge. 

Mr. SMOOT. But you can not deal with that unless vou deal 
with the lead. Under the existing law lead has a duty of three- 
quarters of a cent a pound, and under the existing law litharge 
has a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem: Now lead has a duty of 
14 cents and it takes 1.9 cents compensatory duty on the bullion 
of 2} cents. 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; you propose to put a duty of 24 cents 
a pound on litharge. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And even under a 25 per cent ad valorem 
duty only 100 pounds have come in during the last nine months. 

Mr. SMOOT. T see that the Senator does not understand the 
situation, or else he would not quote that at all. I tried to 
explain to him why on litharge to-day, with a duty of 25 per 
cent on 8 cents, the delivered price, the duty is 2 cents, and 
there they have 2 cents with only three-quarters of a cent on 
lead, whereas under this bill the duty was 1% cents on the lead 
content and 23 cents on the bullion, and 23 cents on the bul- 
lion takes 1.9 cents a pound on litharge in the beginning, with- 
out any other kind of a duty. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Then you are considering this item in 
connection with a lot of other items. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; you have to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. But you have specified here, under this 
particular item, 2} cents d pound, and under red lead 3 cents 
a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and the compensatory duty on the bullion 
is 1.9 cents a pound, or all the duty upon this is six-tenths of 
a cent a pound—I mean, outside of the compensatory duty. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Under the act of 1913 lead pigment was 
given a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT, Yes; and 25 per cent ad valorem on to-day’s 
prices is 2 cents, and the duty on this, outside of the compensa- 
tory duty on lead, is only six-tenths of a cent. 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; that still is puzzling to me. I do not 
yet see why you want to increase that duty if you are going to 
get any revenue at all, because under the present duty you can 
not get any, 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I think I can 
assure the Senator from Florida that no revenue will be col- 


lected under this provision of the bill. The industry is very 
unique, and it is important that we have the facts well in mind 
in order to determine what should be done about these rates. 
The truth is that the production of lead in the United States 
is just about the amount which is consumed in the United 
States. Under the present law and under previous tariff laws, 
ne were made for the importation of foreign ores in 

Roi- — 

Mr. SMOOT. And there is provision for that in this bill, 
too 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And for smelting them in bond, 
and upon exporting the bullion or any manufactured product 
of the lead content of the ore there was a drawback of the 
amount of the duty, less 1 per cent. That same provision is 
carried into this bill. The result of years of experience has been 
that substantially all of the lead derived from foreign ores im- 
ported into the United States has either been exported as 
bullion or as some manufactured product of that bullion; so 
that the Treasury of the United States from this great lead in- 
dustry has derived but very little revenue, and this bill is going 
to take away the little revenue which has been derived under 
previous bills. 

I think it advisable at this time to call attention to the 
proviso of section 388, and the facts pertaining to it. 

This is furnished us by the Tariff Commission, giving the 
figures as to the imported ores, the duty paid, and the draw- 
back, and after allowing for that drawback we find that the 
amount of foreign ore which has been retained in the American 
consumption has been very small. 

Mr. SMOOT. Do I understand that the Senator would like 
to stop the smelting of foreign ores in bond? Does he want to 
drive that business away from the United States? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Not at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, what is the Senator complaining about? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If the Senator will be patient 
just a moment, I expect to develop the thought which I have 
in mind. 

Mr. SMOOT. As far as I am concerned, I want to see all of 
that kind of business developed; I want to see the refining of 
sugar in bond for exportation developed; I want to see de- 
veloped the smelting of lead and the smelting of all other ores 
in this country in bond, the making of perfumery of all kinds, 
the making up of leather goods in bond, and everything else 
which can be manufactured here, in order to give the American 
workmen som to do. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I, too, am perfectly willing to 
have the same thing done, and I shall try to show the pertinency 
of my observations before I proceed much further. 

In 1910 the amount of the foreign ores imported and retained 
in American consumption amounted to one and a very small 
fraction per cent of the domestic production. In 1911 it 
amounted to a little over a quarter of 1 per cent. In 1912 it 
anrounted to one-tenth of 1 per cent. In 1913 it amounted to 
less than a fourth of 1 per cent. In 1914 it amounted to about 
a half of 1 per cent. In 1916 and during the war it increased 
a little, from nearly 2 per cent up to a little less than 2} per 
cent in 1920. ~ 

In another table which the Tariff Commission furnishes us 
we are told that the amount of this ore which is retained 
varies in tons very little from 2,000 tons per year on the 
average, never but a little over 2,000 tons, sometimes a little 
under and sometimes a little over. The table is found on page 
41 of the Tariff Commission Survey, and the net imports of 
ores are given by tons for the years 1910 to 1918, and except 
during the war there were only two years in which the net im- 
portations reached as much as 2,000 tons. 

It is a rather strange coincidence that in paragraph 388 of 
this bill there should be a proviso which is now in the tariff 
legislation upon this subject. During a series of years. there 
were net importations of ores with a lead content of about 
2,000 tons. For this period of years it just about averaged the 
2,000 tons. Evidently somebody was interested in that 2,000 
tons, because a very singular thing occurred, for to this pro- 
vision for a duty of 14 cents per pound upon the lead content of 
imported ores there is added a proviso, as follows: 

Provided, That such duty shall not be a 1 to the lead contained 
in copper mattes until after 2,000 tons of such lead shall have been 
imported in one year, to be 8 under rules and regulations 
to be prescr by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

In order that there may be no doubt as to the specific pur- 
pose of that proviso, I want to insert in the Recorp at this 
point the table to which I have just referred, showing these net 
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annual importations of the lead content of ore, found on page 
41 of this survey. I believe I will read just that column. The 
net imports were as follows: 


Tons. 
/ ; ͤ ½———.!! K Pan Toten a A  | 
1911__ » 63 
1912__ — 2. 703 
1913. 1, 442 
ph eRe Pe. Ee D Se CEA tee E te — 1,445 
EAE RD RIS AIRE ne ORIN LEIS tS DEES ISIS SEL EIN SI 1, 832 


Then came the war, and in 1916 there were 4,892; in 1917 
there were 2,625, and in 1918 there were 2,676. I ask to have 
the whole table inserted. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: ‘ 


Combined importations of lead bullion and lead in pigs, bars, eto., 
duties collected, drawback paid, and net revenue received, 1910-19182 


Imports for con~ Exports under 
sumption? drawback. Net imports. 
Tons.“ Duties. Tons.‘ | Drawback. | Tons.‘ | Revenue. 
13, 139 6373, 057. 44 | 3,760 8158, 209. 71 9,379 | $414, 837. 73 
11,427 | 513,919.42 | 9,795 412,057. 18 1,632 | 101,862.24 
12,638 | 548,502.42 | 9,933 | 415,720.00 | 2,703 | 132,872.42 
13,345 | 575,736.12 | 11,903 | 480,732.32 | 1,442 95,003. 80 
7,389 | 207,518.00 | 8,843 | 372,001.41 | $1,445 | 5 164,573.41 
3,525 | 57,187.65 | 5,357 | 134,053.35 | 1,832 | 676,865.70 
9,564 | 174,329.40 | 4,672 83,507.60 | 4,892] 90,821.80 
5,081 | 132,921.30 | 2,456 | 51,441.90 | 2,625 | 81,479.31 
2,191 | 80,555.50 | 4,887 | 113,721.68 |*2,676| 33,166. 18 
1 Data compiled from Commerce and Navigation. 
% Discere ” between amount of “ General imports” and sum of “Im for 
consumption” and “Exports” is made up of bonded imports and errors of es tion 


at of entry. 

3 1 8 55 only imports on which duty was paid and not those for bonded smelting, 
ot short tons, lead content. 

* Deficit. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have not figured the exact 
average, but it is apparent that the average is around 3,000 
tons per annum, if you leave out of consideration the extra 
amount which came in during the war and for war purposes; 
but the information is that there is no great influx of these 
ores now. 

So, Mr. President, the American supply of lead for the United 
States was almost balanced; the production just about made up 
the balance of the domestic consumption. It lacked about 2,000 
tons a year; and the Tariff Information states that the sume 
concern which controlled the smelting industry in the United 
States likewise controlled the lead deposits in Mexico, and that 
the lead that is brought in here in copper mattes likewise is 
controlled by concerns in the United States which are interested 
in the lead industry. 

It appears that they wanted to get out of this American 
market every penny which could be gotten by an absolute con- 
trol of the lead consumption of the United States. So it is 
provided that as much as 2,000 tons of lead may come into the 
United States in copper mattes without paying any duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator may draw that conclusion; but 
I am quite sure that the Members of the House never had any 
such thought in their minds, nor did the Senate committee. 
The Senator knows that copper ores and copper mattes come 
into the United States free. The Senator knows that if there 
is a Small amount of lead in copper mattes it would never pay 
to extract the copper out of the mattes for the lead that is in 
them. Why should the duty on that amount be paid if it is 
going to cost more to take it out than it is actually worth? I 
ask the Senator that question. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If you are going to protect the 
producer of lead in this country at all, why not protect him all 
along the line, and why permit the producer of copper mattes 
to bring in just enough to supply the American market? 

Mr. SMOOT. Simply because of the fact that in the country 
where the copper matte is made, and from which it comes into 
this country, they have no separation of lead and copper, and 
therefore they have to send it here as it is. Does the Senator 
want to keep that copper out; does he want to have a duty 
on it because there is a little lead in it? It is always low- 
grade copper. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Let me ask the Senator, then, 
why it was limited to 2,000 tons lead content per annum? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because they find that is about all there is, 
but if they were allowed more than 2,000 pounds, then, of 
course, the smelters in the foreign countries would put in the 
lead, ship it to this country, and have it entered free. The 
Senator does not want that to happen. I know he is interested 
enough in lead not to want that to happen, but where there 
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is lead to the amount of 2 or 8 per cent the smelters can not 
afford to take it out and pay a duty on it besides, 

It is known through this provision that there is to be a 
limitation on the lead which may come in in copper ores from 
foreign countries, and if there were not a limitation, there 
would be 7 per cent, 10 per cent, 20 per cent, in the copper 
mattes, and the chief value would be copper, and it would come 
into this country free. I am not so suspicious as the Senator is. 
The Senator wanted to make it appear that this was inserted 
for the benefit of the two smelting companies which smelt lead 
ores from Canada, but I assure the Senator that is not the fact, 
It is for the protection of the lead producers of this country, 
that not more than that amount shall come in free in copper 
mattes at any time. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, if we are going 
to prevent any of it from coming in in copper mattes, why not 
prevent it all from coming in in copper mattes? We import 
ores containing varying quantities of lead. We import silver- 
bearing ores and copper-bearing ores. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought I told the Senator the reason. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator told me what his 
notion about it was. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator think it would pay any 
smelter to take a copper matte with just a little lead in it, and 
Separate it, when they could ship the ore in here at $1.50 a 
pound? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
have it separated. 

Mr. SMOOT. It has to be separated before it can be used, 
I will say to the Senator. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Of course it does, but in the 
shipment here it is not separated. As the Senator said, before 
it is used it is separated. The lead is taken out of it. Why 
should not that copper matte be treated precisely the same as 
lead-bearing ores which are imported and which must pay a 
duty upon the lead content of the ore? It has been done all 
the time in the past. Why should it not be done now? Why 
should there be permitted these 2,000 tons to come in without 
the payment of any duty, when it is apparent that just about 
that amount is necessary to supply the American market? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
a question of the Senator from Utah, if the Senator from New 
Mexico will permit. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It appears that 2,000 tons is about 
the average annual amount of lead content that comes into the 
country with the foreign ores. If that is the case—— 

Mr. SMOOT. This has nothing to do with the ores at all. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I understand that. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is in the bullion. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The amount of the importations 
of lead is about 2,000 tons annually; that is to say, in one form 
or another we get from foreign countries about 2,000 tons of 
lead annually. What I want to know from the Senator is: Why 
it is not possible, therefore, to take the lead to the smelter in a 
foreign country and put any percentage of it into the copper 
matte and introduce into this country the copper matte contain- 
ing 20 or 25 or 80 per cent of lead, ample to justify the separation 
in the process of refinement, and thus supply the entire domes- 
tic market to the extent of 2,000 tons from the lead brought in 
in the copper matte? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is limited in the provision here. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. I understand it is limited to 2,000 
tons, but why, then, in Canada or British Columbia or Mexico, 
can they not take the lead and put it with the copper in the 
smelting process in the copper mattes carrying 20 per cent of 
lead and bring that into this country to the extent of 2,000 tons, 
the entire domestic demand being thereby supplied from the 
copper matte? In other words, under that provision why should 
a man bring in lead ore on which he is obliged to pay 1} cents 
per pound duty when he can put that lead into mattes on the 
other side of the line and bring it in free? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; he can not do that at all. Under the 
rules and regulations of the department it is impossible for 
him to do that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But the rules and regulations pre 
scribe how he can bring it in. 

Mr. SMOOT. No man can bring in here free copper matte 
with 20 per cent of lead. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Why can he not do it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because he can’ not. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, That, perhaps, is a good reason, 

Mr. SMOOT. He can not, because the lead in it is taxable. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. As long as it is copper matte it 
will come in free to the extent of 2,000 tons, 


Of course, we do not expect to 
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Mr. SMOOT. As long as there is ore in the copper matte of 
course the rule and the practice is that he can not do it, Under 
the bullion section which the Senator has read there is only 
a small percentage of lead in the copper. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should like to hear from the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprye] on this matter. The 
Coeur d’Alene ores carry no copper at all, and there is no 
copper smelter available, It occurs to me that the British 
Columbia smelters may introduce lead into this country to the 
extent of 2,000 tons in the form of copper matte, to the detri- 
ment of those mines in this country owned by parties who do 
not own property on the other side of the line. Of course the 
American Smelting & Refining Co. to a large extent own prop- 
erties in the Coeur d’Alene, but they own’ properties in Mexico 
and are not particularly interested in the proposition, because 
they can bring in the total supply from the outside without the 
payment of duty. But the Hercules Co. and other companies 
owning properties in the Coeur d'Alene, it seems to me, are 
permitted by this provision to bring 2,000 tons of foreign-pro- 
duced lead into this country in the form of copper matte without 
paying a cent of duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. The whole information from which the Senator 
has read falls under the combined imports of lead bullion and 
lead in pigs, bars, and so forth, duties collected, drawback 
paid, and net revenue received. This is all there is of ores that 
are exported in bond. That is all there is to it. You can not 
smelt ores in Canada and bring them in under this provision. 
This is in bond in the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Will the Senator note that the 
paragraph deals with lead-bearing ores and mattes? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, lead-bearing mattes. It is not copper 
mattes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, no; the lead- bearing does 
not modify the mattes at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. But it does in this section, because it is mattes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, no; because on the other page 
it is expressly provided as follows: 

Provided, That such duty shall not be applied to the lead contained 
in copper mattes until after 2,000 tons ms such lead shall have been 
imported in any one year. 

That is, mattes of any kind—copper mattes or any other kind 
of mattes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; it is the lead in the copper mattes. 
The figures in the provision to which the Senator from New 
Mexico refers are applicable to lead bullion. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It seems to me it is perfectly 
plain that lead coming in in copper mattes to the amount of 
2,000 tons comes in free. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Not at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator says not at all. What is the 
heading? Let the Senator read the heading and see what it is. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. What I said is this—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not speaking of what the Senator said. 
I am saying what the figures which he read had reference to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The figures I read from and 
what they mean is just this, that the net imports of lead con- 
tent of ores and bullion for those years retained for consump- 
tion in the United States were the amounts I read a while ago. 

Mr. SMOOT. Lead ores and lead bullion, and it is here 
stated that it was refined in bond, not for use in this country, 
but to ship to a foreign country. 

6 Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is in a different part of the 
III. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is exactly the figures the Senator quoted 
from on page 41. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. This is the language: 


Lead-bearing ores and mattes of all kinds, 13 cents per pane on 
the lead contained therein: Provided, That such duty shall not be 
8 to the lead contained in copper mattes until er 2,000 tons 
of such lead shall have been imported in any one year. 


That is the language of the bill. 
property in bond at all, 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, I can not say anything more than 
I have said. I ask the Senator to look on page 41 of the Tariff 
Survey at the heading there which says, “ Combined importa- 
tions of lead bullion and lead in pigs, bars, ete, duties col- 
lected, drawback paid, and net revenue received, 1910-1918.“ 
That is what it is. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. What it means is simply that 
of the imported lead, whether in bullion or in ore, the net 
amounts of the imported metal retained in this country are those 
numbers of tons which I read a while ago. That is the quantity 
retained here. That is the addition to the domestic production 
which is necessary to be made to supply the domestic consump- 
tion, and with this addition of about 2,000 tons a year we have 
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equalized the demand and the supply in the American market. 
In other words, you control the American market, the entire 
consumptive demand of the people of the United States, by the 
importation of that small quantity of ore. 

As the Senator from Montana pointed out, this paragraph 
specifically mentions lead bearing ores and mattes. The use of 
the word “mattes ” in this paragraph is a new thing. It has 
not occurred in tariff laws before specifically, but now they 
mention lead bearing mattes specifically, and provide that as 
to those lead bearing mattes the importer shall not pay any duty 
upon 2,000 tons of the lead content of those mattes. 

It appears that that is just the amount necessary to supply 
the American market and give to those concerned the absolute 
control of the market. The excuse offered by the Senator from 
Utah may be satisfactory to him, but I can not understand why 
they should permit the lead-bearing mattes to come in here to 
the extent only of 2,000 tons of lead. It can only be explained, 
it seems to me, by the fact that there is somewhere some great 
controlling influence that has complete control of the American 
market for lead and also has control of the importation of lead. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the Senator another question. Again I think perhaps the Sen- 
ator from Idaho would be interested in it. Is not the substan- 
tial effect of this provision to leave lead without any protection 
at all? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not see why it does not give 
to the smelting interests of the country complete control of the 
market, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. The producers control- 
ling the foreign supply, the Mexican and Canadian supply, sim- 
ply mix their lead in copper mattes or in any mattes, and 
bring it into this country free, as the Senator has indicated, 
to the extent of 2,000 tons, thus supplying the entire domestic 
market. In other words, no reyenue whatever will be secured 
under this provision from lead ores. In quantities the ore will 
not be introduced at all, but the smelting would be done on the 
other side of the line and the lead brought here in the form of 
mattes, and consequently the domestic producer will have no 
protection at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, the Senator can make that state- 
ment, but there is no question in the world that the domestic 
producer is protected to the extent of 14 cents per pound on the 
content of his ore. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But there will be no ore come in. 
It will not come in the form of ore. It will come in the form of 
mattes. 

Mr. SMOOT. It can not come in the form of mattes unless 
it pays this duty. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But 2,000 tons come in free, and 
that is all that the domestic market will absorb. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not only lead mattes, but we have refer- 
ence to mattes of all kinds. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not believe that the Sena- 
tor from Utah wants to claim that these are not lead-bearing 
mattes referred to in the paragraph. Is that what the Senator 
claims? z 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not hear what the Senator said. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Does the Senator from Utah 
contend that the word mattes ” as used in this paragraph does 
not refer to lead-bearing mattes? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, certainly; I know it does. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then why is not just what the 
Senator from Montana said a necessary consequence of such 
a provision? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because of the fact that there is no amount of 
lead mattes exempt from the tax; that is why—not an ounce 
of it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Does the Senator mean to say 
there is no lead in copper mattes? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say that at all. I said that where it 
comes in in small quantities, as it does, and only as it comes in 
in that way. That is why this provision, as I have said, was 
put in here; and there is not an ounce of lead matte that can 
come in here unless it pays a duty. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If the word “ matte,” as used 
here, did not include copper matte bearing lead, why was the 
proviso tacked onto that provision? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will read it he will realize that 
it refers to any kind of matte that includes lead, with the ex- 
ception of copper. That is all there is in the whole thing. I do 
not care what kind of matte comes in, with the exception of 
copper matte, it pays the duty, if there is lead in it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. With the exception of 2,000 tons 
of lead. 
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Mr. SMOOT. In copper. s 

Mr: JONES of New Mexico. In copper matte, undoubtedly; 

and I imagine that the copper matte bearing lead comes from 
just across the line in old Mexico, where the concerns are owned 
by the people in the United States who control the smelting 
interests of the United States; or it may come, as the Senator 
from Montana has said, from Canada. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator is interested in 
the lead question, and really wants to know how much lead 
ore comes into this country, let him turn to page 13 of Tariff 
Information Survey and tell the Senate what amount of lead 
ore comes into this country. The same principle applies to 
ore that applies to bullion to which the Senator is referring, 
for he is not referring to anything else but lead bullion, as I 
said before. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What was the object of limiting the copper 
matte as is provided at the bottom of page 87, as follows: 

Provided, That such duty shall not be 77 — to the lead contained 
in copper mattes until after 2,000 tons of such lead shall have been 
Importen in any one year, to be allocated under rules and regulations 
to prescri by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Why was the importation limited to 2,000 tons? 

Mr. SMOOT. If there had not been a limit copper matte 
could come in any quantity. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Why would not 4,000 tons be as proper a 
limit as 2.000? I am trying to get an idea as to what caused 
the limit to be fixed at 2,000 tons. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was fixed at 2,000 tons because of the fact 
that the amount of copper matte that comes in with lead con- 
tent so low that it does not pay to take the lead out of it 
amounts to about that quantity. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then, if it only amounts to about that quan- 
tity, why was it necessary to place a limit of 2,000 tons? There 
would be no occasion to limit it if it did not amount to more 
than that. 

Mr, SMOOT. We did not know but that they would put more 
in, as I have said before. 

Mr. CARAWAY. They would put more in? Why should they 
put any in? 

Mr. SMOOT. They do not put it in. It comes in the ore, 
and can not be separated. The smelter does not separate the 
lead and copper; it is not separated by the smelter at all. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I think I understand that, although I do 
not understand much about the smelting of ores; but the Sen- 
ator said“ they would put more in.” I do not know whether he 
intended to say that or not. 

Mr. SMOOT. If there were no limit, they would. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If it is wrong to bring it in, why does the 
bill provide that 2,000 tons may be brought in? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think the Sentaor from Arkansas 
understands the situation. These copper ores come in contain- 
ing very little lead, and the lead and copper can not be smelted 
separately, but they are smelted together. There is a plant in 
New Jersey and I think there is also one other plant in the 
United States where the process is carried on. No one would 
ever bring it in in snrall quantities, because it would not pay. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But it is desirable to bring in the copper. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; free of duty. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But what was it that fixed it in the minds 
of the committee that 2,000 tons were desirable but more would 
be undesirable? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because that is the percentage of low-grade 
copper matte that comes in here that it does not pay to sepa- 
rate here and on which the duty would be equivalent to the 
amount of lead saved. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is there not more of that ore that could 
come in? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not say as to that. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, I yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr, ROBINSON. Mr. President, at 6.45 o'clock this evening, 
after the Senate had been in session to-day for eight hours 
lacking 15 minutes, the absence of a quorum developed, and on 
proper motion the Sergeant at Arms was directed to request the 
attendance of absent Senators. A short time later a quorum 
was developed, and under the usual procedure of the Senate 
further action under the order to the Sergeant at Arms would 


have abated. Some time later, however, tle Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lover] asked the Sergeant at Arms to submit u 
report, the lack of a quorum having developed upon a subsequent 
vote. No Senator, either on this side of the Chamber or on the 
other side of the Chamber, according to my information, was 
notified of the order of the Senate. A large number of Senators, 
some of whom are in the Chamber now, were in the restaunrant 
dining room, just a few feet removed from the Chamber. 

Upon the request made by the Senator from Massachusetts 
that the Sergeant at Arms report, that officer made to the Sen- 
ate a statement which in part is not warranted by the rules of 
procedure governing the Senate. After undertaking to say what 
Senators were ill and what others were out of town, the Ser- 
geant at Arms reported to the Senate the names of a number 
of Senators who, he said, were in town but absent from the 
roll call. His statement did not disclose that any of those Sena- 
tors had been notified of the order of the Senate directing him 
to request the attendance of absent Senators, and, as a matter 
of fact, no Senator was notified, although a large number of 
Senators were absent in the usual course, taking their dinners 
in the restaurant. 

Throughout this debate it has been the purpose and the policy 
of this side of the Chamber to keep in attendance at all times 
while the Senate is.in session as many Members as practicable. 
We realize that a large number of Republican Senators are 
necessarily absent for various reasons, Some of them are ap- 
pearing in judgment before their respective constituencies, 
others are responding to legal process. 

I do not know what the purpose of the very extraordinary 
procedure being taken by the Senator from Massachusetts may 
be. If any disposition had been manifested by Senators on this 
side of the Chamber—or on the other side of the Chamber for 
that matter—to break a quorum, the extraordinary course of 
insisting upon a report by the Sergeant at Arms after a 
quorum had developed in the Senate might be justified; but 
eertainly decency and fair play require that when an order 
of that character is made Senators be notified. If it is your 
purpose to place upon this side of the Chamber the burden of 
maintaining a quorum while Members on the other side of the 
Chamber remain absent, you will have the opportunity here- 
after of doing so in compliance with the rules of the Senate 
and not in defianee and disregard of them. 

Not a Senator received notice that his attendance had been 
requested, and yet the Recoxn shows that four Senators on the 
other side of the Chamber who had been in attendance all day, 
and whose names I will give if any Senator doubts the accuracy 
of my statement, are reported as ill. Two-thirds of the Sen- 
ators reported absent on the roll call were within easy reach. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? è 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. I am told that I am among the Senators 
who were absent. I doubt very much whether even the buzzer 
is in order, I bave been in my office or in this Chamber con- 
tinuously since half past 8 o'clock this morning, with the excep- 
tion of 5 or 10 minutes to get a little lunch. They did not even 
telephone my office. 

Mr. ROBINSON, The Recorp shows that without making 
any effort whatever to give Senators an opportunity to attend, at 
an hour when normal human beings are in the habit of refresh- 
ing themselves with food, while more than a sufficient number 
of Senators to make a quorum were in the restaurant, with a 
parade that is totally unwarranted and unjustified Senators are 
impliedly censured for their absence. It is not fair, and you 
know it. 

If that is the way you are going to proceed, summon back 
from their political Waterloos every follower of the standard, 
ask the courts to adjourn and postpone the trial of their pro- 
ceedings, and understand that from now on you will keep a 
quorum here, and if you fail to do so the Sergeant at Arms will 
be directed to request, and he will request, the attendance of 
absent Senators, 

In view of the facts which I have stated, I ask unanimous 
consent that that portion of the alleged report of the Sergeant 
at Arms which undertakes to state what Senators are in town 
and absent from the roll call, without showing notice given them 
to attend, be stricken from the RECORD. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, before the consent is given, I 
should like to be heard. 

Mr. President, I requested that the Sergeant at Arms should 
make his report; A quorum had been obtained, and then a 
quorum was lost; and after the quorum was lost the second time 
I asked for a report. 


1922. 


The Senator is mistaken about no notice being given. Not 
only were the bells rung in every office and in the dining- 
room—bells notifying a quorum call, and notifying a call for 
a vote, because they alternated—but every room was tele- 
phoned to, and every Senator who was within reach of the 
telephone or of the bells, which are always rung, of course, had 
an opportunity to hear them and knew what they were. That 
notification was given. 

After the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumper] made 
the usual motion that the Sergeant at Arms be directed to pro- 
cure the attendance of absent Senators, the Sergeant at Arms 
and his assistants proceeded te try to reach all the Senators 
who were net within reach of telephone or messengers—for 
messengers were sent also into the dining-room—in this build- 
ing or in the office building. Every usual effort was made to 
notify them. The Sergeant at Arms then proceeded to reach 
the Senators who had not been reached in those ways, and 
who apparently were not in the office building or in the Capitol, 
by calling up their houses and notifying them that their at- 
tendance was requested. When the quorum disappeared again, 
I asked for the report of the Sergeant at Arms. 

The constitutional power of the Senate, of course, is to com- 
pel the attendance of Members; and in the House, as we all 


knew, that is very drastically enforced. Here it is customary ' 


to make a request. That had been done. I asked for the 
report. The Sergeant at Arms is the officer of the Senate. He 
is responsible to the Senate; and the Senate, or any Senator, 
in my judgment, has a right to ask for such a report. It is a 
very old and frequent custom. 

I find in the Precedents, on page 202, February 23, 1883: 

The number of Senators voting not constituting a quorum, the Pre- 
siding Officer (Mr. Morgan in the chair) directed the roll to be called, 
when 36 Senators answered as their names were called. 

The number of Senators responding not constituting a quorum, on 
motion by Mr. Edmunds that the Sergeant at Arms be directed to 
request the aticndance of absent Senators (a motion to adjourn failed, 
6.33 p. m.], and the question recur on Mr. Edmunds's motion, it was 
determined in the afirmative—yeas 19, nays 11. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The Sergeant at Arms proceeded to execute the order of the Senate. 

At 8 o'clock p. m. the Sergeant at Arms, in obedience to the order of 
the Senate directing him to request the attendance of absent Senators, 
submitted the following report: 

To the PRESIDENT or THE SENATE: 

In exeention of the order of the Senate to request the attendance of 
absent Senators the Secretary reported the following absent (36 Sena- 
tors named): Of these (6 named) are absent from the city; sick and 
unable to attend (5 named); a number of Senators are reported to 
be at a dinner at Senator Chandler's, where the host refused admission 
to the officers sent to notify them; Senators Groome, Kellogg, and 
Saulsbury could not be found; officers are in search of the remainder, 

Respectfully, 
R. J. BRIGHT. 


Colonel Bright, whom many of us well remember. 

On January 16, 1891, the Sergeant at Arms was directed to 
use all necessary means to compel the attendance of absent 
Senators, excepting those detained on account of sickness. 


At 4 o'clock and 30 minutes a. m. the Sergeant at Arms, in obedience 
to the order of the Senate directing him to compel the attendance of 
the absent Senators. submitted the following report: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
f January 17, 1891—4.30 a, m. 

Sin: In obedience to the following order received by me at 2.30 a. m.: 

“ Ordered, That the Sergeant at s be directed to use all necessary 
means to compel the attendance of absent Senators, excepting those 
detained on account of sickness "— 

I executed the same by notifying Senators Evarts, Call, Dawes, 
Daniel, Jones of Arkansas, Gray, Coke, Kenna, and Bate, who responded 
to the same by appearing in the Senate Chamber. Senators Hampton, 
Ingalls, Ransom, Butler, Sherman, Wilson of Maryland, and Wolcott 
reported themselves sick, and Senator Berry answered that he was not 
ready to come, Could not gain entrance to the residence of Senator 
Barbour. Pa responded at door of Senator Stanford; answered, “ Is 
not in.“ At nator Turpie’s there was no response. The order is 
being 5 by nd uty Sergeants at Arms at this time. 

respectfully, 
SER ESTE E. K. VALENTINE, 


Sergeant at Arms. 


He subsequently submitted another report, and a little later 
a third report, naming the Senators absent, naming the cause 
as given to him, and so forth. 

To come down to more recent times, on September 18, 1914, 
the following occurred : 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN of Oregon, Mr. President, I am wondering why 
we do not get a ort from the Sergeant at Arms. 

The PRESIDING Orricer. The Sergeant at Arms has been directed to 
report, and the Chair is informed that he is pre; g his report. 

Bir. CHAMBERLAIN, There seems to be some delicacy about the feel- 
ings of Senators who are absent and who ought to be brought before 
the bar of the Senate, but there does not seem to be so much considera- 
tion about Senators who have been here all night and show a disposi- 
tion to be bere all the time. 

The Prestprxne OFFICER. Debate is not in order. The Chair has 
directed the Sergeant at Arms to report, and he is informed that he is 
preparing to report proceedings under the order of the Senate. 

Rane a little delay Mr. Kern entered the Chamber and answered to 
name, 
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The SPECIAL DEPUTY SERGEANT AT Anus (John J. McGrain), I have 
the honor to make the following report. 
The PRESIDING Orricer. The Secretary will read the report. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
SERGEANT aT Anus, 
Beptember 19, 1915—6.30 a. m. 


Sm: In obedience to the following order received by me at 12.45 


a. m.— 

“ Ordered, That the Sergeant at Arms be directed to compel the at- 
tendance of all absent Senators now in the city of Washington, except 
those detained on account of sickness, and is instructed to procure 
without delay such conveyances and employ all necessary means to 
compel such attendance "— 

I have the honor to report that I executed the same by serving, by 
deputies, the above order upon Senators Lewis, STERLING, Hughes, 
Thompson, West, and Weeks, who responded to the same by appearing 
in the Senate mber. Sena’ NELSON, MCCUMBER, and POMERENB 
reported sick. Could not gain entrance at residences of Senators 
BRANDEGEE and DU PONT, 

At residence of Senator William Alden Smith deputy read the order 
to the Senator, who ref to come, as he ascertained that a quorum 
was present. Senator Bankhead could not be located. 

Since appearing in the Senate Chamber in response to this order 
Senator Weeks has left. 


That was on September 18, 1914. Later on the same day the 
Deputy Sergeant at Arms was called on for a further report, 
and he reported. Meantime, business had been transacted; a 
quorum had been obtained ; business had been transacted. This 
was while business was going on, and a quorum was present. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was a to. 

„ I now move the adoption of the substitute as 
amended. 

The PRESIDING Orricer. Pending that motion, the Sergeant at Arms 
is directed to report the proceedings and action under the order of the 
Senate heretofore issued to compel the attendance-of absent Senators. 

He had made one report. There had been a quorum. There 
was a quorum at the time. Business had been transacted, and 
he made a further report. Mr. McGrain, as deputy, said: 

I have the honor to further report that Senators Culberson and 
Perkins, who were excused last evening on account of illness, have ap- 

ared in the Senate Chamber. Senators Bankhead, Brandegee, Gore. 

feCumber, Nelson, Norris, Pomerene, Smith of Georgia, and Smith of 
Michigan have responded to the order of the Senate by appearing in 
the Senate Chamber. 

Every Senstor now in the city of Washington, except Senators 
Bristow and La Follette, who are reported sick, has appeared in the 
Senate Chamber. 

Also, in obedience te the following order received by me— 

“ Ordered, That the Sergeant at Arms be instructed to request the 
attendance of all Senators now absent from the city of Washington 
except those who are sick or excused "— 

I beg leave to pepon? that I have complied with these instructions 
by telegraphing to all Senators now absent from the city of Washington, 
with the exception of Senators Burleigh, Shively, and omas, excused, 
and one Senator, who is abroad. 

Now we come to a day which shows at least that I was not 
doing anything very novel. It was the Sth of February, 1915. 
A report was made in compliance with the Senate’s order that 
the Sergeant at Arms be directed to request the attendance of 
absent Members, 

Sin: In obedience to the order of the Senate ordering the Sergeant at 
Arms to request the attendance of absent Senators, I have the fol- 
lowing report to make: 

Senator Bankhead, no response. 

Sneator Borah, no response. 

4 5 pracy, aor 5 home, 

nator Burleigh, come. 

Senator Bristow, notified and talked with Senator Weeks, 

Senator Camden, not in. 

Senator Clarke of Arkansas, not in. 

Senator Colt, no response. 

Senator Cummins, will come if sent for. 

Senator Dillingham, not in. 

Senator Hollis, here. 

Senator Kenyon, not in. 

Senator Lewis, no response. 

Senator Lodge, no reply. 

Senator McCumber, will come if sent for. 

Senator Smith of Michigan, coming. 

Senator Smoot, coming. 

Senator Sterling, will come if sent for. 


Senator Swanson, sitk. 
This is as far as we have gotten with the call. 
Respectful 


N Crantrs P. HIGGINS, 
Sergeant at Arms, United States Senate. 
Then there was a further order to compel the attendance of 
absent Senators, and a further report, where it was provided 
that— 


reas following-named Senators are absent without leave of 
the’: 2 3 . Bankhead, Borah, Brady, Bristow, Camden, 
Crawford, Colt, Dillingham, du Pont, Fall, Gallinger, Hardwick, Hi 
cock, McCumber, McLean, O'Gorman, Root, Sterling, and Works; and 
Whereas it is necessary to compel the attendance of said absent 
Senators: Therefore 


And so forth. 

Then again, later in the day, he made a further report as to 
inability to get responses. Telephone calls were made to certa 
residences and deputies went out in automobiles. He made an- 
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other report again on the following day, February 9, of a 
similar character, giving.am account, with an exact return of 
what was said to him. He made another report on the: same 
day, February 9. He made another report on the same day, 
Kees 9, and he made apparently a final report on Febru- 
ary 9. 

The question of a quorum arose; a quorum was developed on 
u vote, and Mr. Smith of Georgia said; ¥ 
r hs eres senor and came 

Mr. Smoor. They have been read. 

The Presipino Orricsr. They have been read in. due order, 

FE nia I will say to the Senator that they now appear in the 

Mr. SMITE of Georgia. They do not appear in the Record. There 
was one at 3.o'clock and another at half past 4 and another at 5 o'clock. 

The Presipinc Orricer. They were read and marked at the time of 
their reading. The Secretary will read the report. 

Then Sergeant at Arms Higgins gave some more facts about 
Senators on the same day at 8.30 a. m. Those two days seemed 
to have been very busy days, and there were constant reports 
from the Sergeant at Arms. In fact, you can go back and find 
any number of such cases. 

I do not conceive how there can be the slightest doubt of the 
right of the: Senate toask fora report from the Sergeantat Arms 
when he has been directed either to request or to compel the 
attendance of Senators. This: occurred under both forms of 
motion. There is no doubt of the right of the Senate to do it, 
and Senators must have seen, from what I have read, that it 
was required that those reports should be printed in the Recorb, 

All usual forms of notification were used this evening, and 
they were used for some time before the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumner] asked for the order to the Sergeant 
at Arms, and some further time elapsed before the report was 
made on my request. 

The whole proceeding was entirely usual, is very common 
in both House and. Senate, and I see no reason why it should 
not remain in the Recorp as all other proceedings taken in the 
Senate remain in the Record. There was no intention on my 
part to make any party reflection whatever. It reflected, if 
anything, more on my own side, because we are the majority 


party. 

If Senators are absent, I think there can be no possible 
objection to that fact being known. It is known to anyone who 
will take the trouble to examine the calls, but I see no reason 
why the uniform practice of the Senate should not have been 
followed to-night, as it always has been followed in past years 
by both parties. It is mere accident that I happen to have read 
two cases which were Democratic and one Republican, but 
they present precisely the same question, and I see no reason 
why the report submitted by the Sergeant at Arms: to-night 
should be stricken from the Recorp, because every possible 
effort usually made to notify Senators was made by the officers 
of the Senate on both sides. 

If Senators were in their offices and did not hear the bells, 
or did not reply to them; if they paid no attention to the mes- 
sages which were sent to the dining room; if they paid no atten- 
tion to the bells, which ring in the dining room, I think they 
had due notice. Then further notice was given by telephone 
to those who were absent. and could not have heard the bells 
either in the Capitol or in the office building. I think it is a 
proper parliamentary proceeding, and I hope it will have some 
good effect in preserving a quorum of the Senate to transact 
the public business. So I object to its being stricken from. the 
RECORD. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD obtained the floor, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President y 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will yield to my colleague in just a 
moment, 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am in no hurry; we have all night be- 


fore us. 

Mr. ROBINSON. With the indulgence of the Senator, I wish 
to state that there is no question about the right of the Senate 
to compel the attendance of absent Senators, and certainly no 
suggestion that I made could be construed by any flight of fancy 
to imply such a contention. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, I did not mean 
for a moment to imply that the Senator questioned the right 
of the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senate, under its usual procedure, di- 
rects the Sergeant at Arms to request the attendance of absent 
Senators when a quorum fails to appear upon any vote, and the 
Sergeant at Arms, carrying out that order, communicates with 


i 

Senators. and notifies- them of the special necessity for their 
presence. If they then fail to attend after that request is com- 
municated te them, under the practice of the Senate they may 
be compelled to attend. 

The point I make is that at this unusual hour, after the order 
has been made and a quorum has been developed, it is out of 
the ordinary practice of the Senate to call upon the Sergeant 
at Arms for a report, and when the Sergeant at Arms reports, 
never before in the history of the Senate has that officer under- 
taken to de more than to say what Senators he had communi- 
cated with and requested to attend and what Senators are ab- 
sent or unable to attend. 

In thig instance the Sergeant at Arms does not state that he 
requested the attendance of any Senator or notified any Sen- 
ator who was absent that his attendance was specially neces- 
sary, as directed or requested by the order of the Senate; and, 
as I said before, there are in this presence now a number of 
Senators who are on the list as being absent on the roll call and 
failing to attend the Senate who had no notice of the order of 
the Senate and who were downi in the restaurant dining room, 
where they could easily have been notified. 

Under that extraordinary condition the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lope} insists that the report of the Sergeant at 
Arms shall be perpetuated in the Recorp, and that notwith- 
standing the fact that Senators who were not notified, and 
therefore had no opportunity of responding to the request of 
the Senate, are to be stigmatized, if you want to term it such, 
as having violated or disregarded the order of the Senate, 

During almost a month, while this bill has been under con- 
sideration, and while the Senate has sat in continuous session, 
the greater part of the time for a period of 11 hours a day, a 
quorum has developed in every instance, and this side of the 
Chamber has done more than its part in furnishing those 
quorums, If it were anywhere else this procedure would and 
could be justly stigmatized as petty politics. 

I thank the Senator from Alabama for yield®g to me. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I think this procedure 
is more humorons than otherwise. This bill, of course, is very 
obnoxious to a man who believes in the principles of democracy 
from a party standpoint. His constituency is not going to blame 
him for the failure of the passage of this bill. We who are 
entirely opposed from every standpoint to the passage of the 
bill can see no reflection on any Senator on this side of the 
Chamber because he has not aided in furnishing a quorum to 
pass the bill. But, as I stated to Senators on the other side of 
the Chamber in the beginning, there is no desire on this side to 
filibuster on this bill. We intend to see that it is debated, and 
thoroughly debated; and it will be debated for weeks to come, 
because the country is entitled to know what is in it. 

The bill has been before the Senate for about a month. There 
has not been a day im that time when, if this side of the Chamber 
had wanted to break a quorum, they could not have walked out 
into the corridor and broken the quorum. Quorum after quorum 
has appeared here with just a sufficient number, when a half 
dozen men from this side of the Chamber could have gone into 
the cloakroom and broken the quorum. But it happens—and it 
is very unusual in a case of this kind—that this bill has been 
for about a month before the Senate, while we have sat unusual 
hours, and the consideration of the bill has not been delayed 
to any unusual extent by lack of a quorum until to-night. 

Of course, if the Senator in charge of the bill intends to 
have night sessions—and that rests with him—he must recog- 
nize the fact that men who come here at 11 o'clock in the 
morning are going to take some time, either in the restaurant 
or at their homes, to get their dinners, and if he will not permit 
an adjournment. for dinner he is going to find it difficult to 
keep a quorum at that hour. But if a quorum is necessary, 
and the Senator intends to pursue that course, then it is the 
duty of Senators on the other side of the Chamber to furnish 
the quorum, and it is certainly no reflection on this side of the 
Chamber if Senators on this:side are not here. 

I asked for some of the roll calls on the motion of the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Krine] on the item now before the 
Senate on which a quorum failed to appear. I have been 
given two of them. I think there were more. But in runnin 
down the two roll calls which came to me from the desk 
find in each that there were just 29 Republicans responded. 
That is where the quorum failed. Of course if you had had 
enough Democrats, if you had added 20 Democrats to the 29 
Republicans, you. would have had your quorum. But you have 
60 Members of the Senate and we have 36. Three Democrats 
are supporting your bill. That gives you 63 Members on the 
floor against 33 who are opposed to the bill. You only need 
49 Members to constitute a quorum. You have 14 to the good, 
14 more than the necessary majority, and yet here are two 
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roll calls demonstrating at this critical time when you made 
this order that you had only 29 Republicans here, and we are 
criticized because we did not furnish 20 out of our 33 to make 
your quorum. 

Now, Mr. President, I have no desire to delay the bill, as I 
said before. It 18. DOK TON; DPUPOREL O7 DIG: eee Sener ON 
this side of the Chamber to filibuster. intend to sit here 
through the usual hours, as I always have, in attendance upon 
the business of the Senate, but when we reach the usual hour 
of going to dinner, just to be plain about it, if you are not going 
to adjourn for dinner I am going somewhere to get my dinner 
at that time in the evening, and the Republican majority must 
furnish its quorum in the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
I did not intend to criticize, and I do not think that I did criti- 
cize, the minority. I perfectly agree with one thing, and that 
is that when there are 60 Republican Senators in the Senate 
we ought to have a quorum of our own men here all the time. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. The Senator and I are in thorough ac- 
cord. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not disagree to that at all. Of course, 
when we have a call of the Senate all the Senators are called. 
We can not do else, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator recognizes that, and we are 
in accord. Many matters that we pass through the Senate are 
not political. We help each other in carrying them through. 
But you know that this is a political bill. The political lines 
are drawn here. The opposition to the bill is not only economic 
but it is political, and you must have more than 29 Senators 
respond to a quorum call at a critical hour if you are going to 
try to convince the country that you are in earnest in endeavor- 
ing to pass the bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, my name was read out in the 
list of those who were recorded as absent when the call for a 
quorum was made about 8 o’clock this evening. I believe that 
every Senator present will testify that there are not half a 
dozen Senators in this body who have a better record for 
attendance than I have. I came here this morning at 11 o'clock 
and remained until 7. For eight hours I was right here attend- 
ing to my duties. I went to my hotel at 7 o’clock, the Congress 
Hall Hotel, for dinner. I did not know anything about this 
call until after my name had been read out. The Sergeant at 
Arms telephoned to my room and told me that a quorum had 
failed to develop and that they were still seeking those who 
did not answer the call. I said, “All right; I will be right over,” 
and I came. When I arrived several of my colleagues told me 
that my name as one of the absentees had been read out. This 
happened in the face of the fact that I had not been notified of 
the call for a quorum. 

I submit, Mr. President, to the Senate and to the country that 
when those of us who come here at 11 o’clock in the morning 
stay here until 7 o’clock in the evening, working right along 
all day, that it is unfair and unbecoming in Senators on the 
other side with their 24 majority who fail and refuse to 
keep a quorum, to read out the names of Senators who are 
away for only a few moments trying to get something to eat 
and a little rest after a hard day’s work. You did not read out 
any names last night. You were not here. You adjourned at 6 
o’clock in the evening so you could go to the circus. And you 
did not enjoy the circus as much as you thought you would. 
The G. O. P. elephant was not so lively and portly as when on 
dress parade in the aftermath of the campaign of 1920. Last 
night he was lame and disfigured and seemed to be conscious of 
the approach of a hard winter following the November election. 

I see faces over there now that I have not seen here before 
to-day. Senators, where were you this afternoon when the able 


and eloquent Senator from Georgia [Mr. Warson] made such a 


powerful and appealing argument against the provision in this 
bill which takes away from Congress the taxing power and 
places it in the hands of one man—the head of the executive 
department, the President of the United States? You are at- 
tempting to take away from the representatives of the people in 
the House and Senate the right and power to say what shail or 
shall not be the tax rate levied against 100,000,000 American 
consumers. You propose to lodge that power in the hands of 
the President and permit one man to raise or lower the tariff 
tax at will. You thereby clothe him with the taxing power. 
Those who framed the Constitution never dreamed that any 
party would ever go that far in the usurpation of power in this 
great Government, but you are undertaking to do it. 
This afternoon the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Watson] made 
a great speech against this attempted usurpation of power, and 
I commend it to the careful consideration of every Senator on 
the other side who intends to vote to place this legislative power 
in the hands of the President. No President, I care not what 


party he represents, should have such power conferred upon him. 
It is a dangerous thing to do, Senators. The tariff barons de- 
mand that it be done, but the American people, if they knew 
you were trying to do it, would storm you with protests from 
one end of the country to the other. Have we reached the time 
when special interests have become so influential and powerful 
in the councils of the Republican Party that they can put 
through measures injurious to the whole people and 
to constitutional government? Have we fallen upon 
the time when these same special interests can buy and con- 
trol certain newspapers for the purpose of suppressing the truth, 
misrepresenting the issues, and deceiving the people? 

Suppose the American people knew that you had passed 
through a Republican House a bill containing a provision which 
confers upon the President the power to levy taxes against 
them—and that is whatit is—why, they would rise in true Amer- 
ican indignation and denounce and repudiate it. And what 
would these same people think if they knew that the Republican 
leaders of the Senate had indorsed the action of the House and 
had reported a bill containing the same provision to transfer 
the taxing power from Congress to the President? Why, they 
would give you a double dose of their bitter scorn and righteous 
resentment. I wonder if we have reached the time when the 
subsidized newspaper can keep the truth from the voter and 
fool the people while the work of disintegration and destruc- 
tion goes on in free government here at the Capitol? If Lin- 
coln could come back to life and visit the Capitol now and hear 
you demanding these things in the name of the party of Lincoln, 
he would drive you from the Halls of Congress, as did the 
Master the dove sellers and money changers from the temple 
at Jerusalem. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, being in charge of the pend- 
ing bill, I think it very proper for me to state that I have no 
complaint to make against the Democratic side for their failure 
to be present at all tinres. They have helped us to make a 
quorum many a time when we could not have obtained it with- 
out the presence of Democratic Senators. I may complain of 
the repetition of the same kind of speeches over and over and 
over again, day after day, without adding anything new; but I 
am not complaining because the Democrats of this body have 
not been in their seats day after day, and I do not want the 
Democratic side of the Chamber to think for a single moment 
that when I call for a quorum and move to direct the Sergeant 
at Arms to bring in absent Senators that I am particular at all 
about his bringing in Democrats. 

I made the motion this evening with the expectation that he 
would bring in Republicans, who are the ones who must pass 
the bill; it is up to them to make the quorum. I can not ex- 
pect the Democratic Members who do not believe in the bill to 
exert themselyes to any extent to make a quorum in.the Sen- 
ate; but I do expect that Republicans, who do believe in it 
and upon whom we are dependent to put this bill through, 
will come to the Senate Chamber in sufficient number to con- 
stitute the necessary quorum to put it through. They have not 
been doing that. We have had vote after vote, Mr. President, 
when we only had a bare 49 Senators present to make the 
quorum necessary to pass upon the amendments. 

I have every excuse in the world for a man who is sick, 
for if he is sick he can not be here. Then, there are some on 
both sides of the Chamber whose age is such that we ean not 
expect them to attend the night sessions; there are those who 
are engaged in severe contests in their home States in primary 
elections whom we may well excuse, if they find it necessary 
from time to time to absent themselves; but there is no ex- 
cuse on earth for those Republicans who are perfectly well, 
for those Republicans who have no contests on hand and who 
can come here day in and day out, to absent themselves until 
we call for quorum after quorum in order to secure the 
presence of 29 or 30 of them. 

If they can not stay bere and help pass a bill of this kind, 
for God’s sake let them resign and get their States to appoint 
Senators who will stay. 

That is my message, Mr. President, to those Republicans who 
can stay here to help us pass this bill and who fail to do so. I 
think it is their duty to do it, and I am not asking the Demo- 
erats to help us make a quorum. i 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! 7 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, it is now 10.30 
s’clock, and I had just begun to develop the facts regarding 
the pending paragraph when the colloquy took place regarding 
the absence of a quorum. If the Senator from North Dakota 
insists upon my doing so I shall proceed, but I rather thought 
he did not intend to go further to-night. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Let me ask the Senator a question in all 
good faith. We have passed on three little insignificant amend- 
ments in a whole day’s work in the Senate. Does not the Sena- 
tor think that we ought to vote on more than two or three 
amendments in a day? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, of course I re- 
gret that we are not making any greater progress, and I do not 
intend to do anything to delay this bill; but I think before I 
get through with what I intend to say that I can convince any 
Republican, including the chairman of the Finance Committee, 
that the provisions of this bill, so far as they relate to lead and 
lead pigment, amount practically to the robbery of the people 
of the United States of $100,000,000 a year. I believe I can 
convince the Senator from North Dakota of it if he will listen 
to me. 

RECESS. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I will listen to the Senator 
to-morrow ; and if he fails to convince the Senators on this side 
of the Chamber, or a single one of them, of the soundness of 
his position, then I hope he will accept that verdict and let us 
vote, 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate take a recess, the 
recess being under the order previously made, until to-morrow 
at 11 o'clock, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 10 o'clock and 30 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, May 
18, 1922, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
WEDNESDAY, May 17, 1922. 
The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 


The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered | 


the following prayer: 


O God, the Father of all, help us to begin anew our labors 
and the tasks left incomplete. Give us zeal for the present 


and the courage of the future. Chasten and refine our in- | 


fluences and impress us that there is no good fortune in all the 
world equal to doing right. In every way make us faithful to 
our duty and loyal to our gift. O may nothing break down 
our faith or disrupt our hope in the mission and destiny of our 


country. Direct our citizenship with the resources of Thy wis- | 


dom and spread over our land the blessings of righteous peace 


and of a just prosperity. ‘Through Jesus Christ our Lord. | 


Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
LINCOLN MEMORIAL DEDICATION. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following commu- 

nication : 
LINCOLN MEMORIAL COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., May 9, 1922. 
Hon, FREDERICK H. GILLETT, 
Speaker House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: It has been su ted that it would be a 
most impressive feature of the Lincoln Memoria! dedication if the 
Senate and House of 5 would arrange to approach the 
memorial in a body and sit together in a Fone. 3 the ceremonies. 

Will you gay § inform me if it would be agreeab 
of the House of Representatives if seats are reserved for them on this 
supposition? If this plan meets with the approval of the Representa- 
tives such additional seats as they may desire for their families will 

reseryed in a different section, I am writing a similar letter to 
the President of the Senate. 

Yours very sincerely, 
WILLIAM H. Tart, Chairman, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, my understanding is that the 
Senate has adopted a resolution formally accepting the invita- 
tion to the Lincoln Memorial dedication ceremonies, and express- 
ing its willingness and desire to attend the ceremonies in a 
body. It occurs to me that it is scarcely necessary for the House 
to act upon the matter formally, but in talking the matter over 
with several Members the opinion seems to be that the Senate 
having approved of the suggestion that they attend the cere- 
monies in a body, it might be well for the House to follow the 
same procedure. My understanding is that the Speaker has 
had some talk with Colonel Sherrill in regard to the matter, 
and that in due time Colonel Sherrill will inform the Members 
of the House, and a statement wi be made on the floor as to 
the point at which, and the time at which, it will be convenient 
for the Members to meet somewhere in the vicinity of the 
Lincoln Memorial with a view to marching to the memorial. 

In that connection, Mr. Speaker, having been asked by many 
Members as to the program for Memorial Day, and for the day 
preceding and following, I desire to say that it is my opinion 


e to the Members | 


that in view of the fact that many Members are necessarily ab- 
sent from the city at a time like that, that we should not trans- 
act any important business, either on the 29th or 31st. It is 
impossible to say at this time whether we shall be in recess on 
both of those days, but it is my hope that we may so arrange 
matters that no business of any considerable importance will be 
considered, either on the 29th or 81st. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL, Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman hope to have anything of 
importance on June 1? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Owing to circumstances over which we have 
no control, I regret to say that it may not be possible to adjourn 
sine die on the 1st of June, as we at one time hoped. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Perhaps the gentleman from Texas can 
give us more accurate information. 

Mr. MONDELL. I want to say that, as far as the House is 
concerned, most of the important essential business of this body 
will be practically disposed of by June 1. 

Mr, GARNER. Do you propose to take a recess at that time? 

Mr. MONDELL. I hope, if the appropriation bills reach us 
and are disposed of—and I see no reason why they should not— 
it is my hope that we may then be able to make an arrange- 
ee whereby we may recess for a short time, three days at a 
time. 

Bok SESE: What does the gentleman mean by “a short 
t me ” 

Mr. MONDELL. It is difficult to say now. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I suggest that if the gentleman 
from Texas has any knowledge of when a certain filibuster that 
is going on will end, we can give the House some information 
as to when the Congress will adjourn sine die. 

Mr. GARNER. I have the same knowledge of the filibuster 
that the gentleman from Kansas had of the Finance Committee 
that considered the bill eight months in committee without 
bringing it to the floor. 


Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 
Mr. WALSH. In view of the communication that has been 


read, does not the gentleman from Wyoming think the House 
ought to act upon the matter in the same manner in which the 
Senate has? 

Mr. MONDELL. That might be done, but what I had in 
mind was that after what has been said this morning the 
Speaker might properly answer personally the letter from the 
Chief Justice and inform him that the House would be very 
glad to follow the suggestion made. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILI—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference re- 
port on the bill (H. R. 10829) making appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1923, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Michigan calls up a 
conference report, which the Olerk will report. 

The Clerk read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 10329) making appropriations for the Department of 
the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and free conference have 


| agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 


Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 70, 
71, 74, 76, 77, 78, and 79. 

Amendment numbered 43: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 43, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $650,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 75: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 75, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $340,000, plus so much of $350,000 
additional as the Secretary of the Interior finds to be available 
in the reclamation fund on March 1, 1923, in excess of all other 
appropriations from that fund”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 80: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 80, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $675,000, plus so much of $250,009 
additional as the Secretary of the Interior finds to be available 
in the reclamation fund on March 1, 1923, in excess of all other 
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appropriations from that fund“; and the Senate agree to the 
sante. 

Amendment numbered 82: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 82, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $14,800,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered:91: That the House reeede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 91, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as 
follows: ` ; 

“Grand Canyon National Park, Ariz:: For administration, 
protection, maintenance, improvement, and ‘the acquisition of 
lands for road and trail rights of way within the park, inelud- 
ing not exeeeding 82,000 for the purchase, maintenance, opera- 
tion. and repair of motor-driven passenger-carrying vehicles ‘for 
the use of the superintendent and employees in connection with 
general park work, $75,000: Provided, That no expenditure shall 
be made in the maintenance or improvement of any ‘toll road 
or toll trail, or for maintenance or construction of physical im- 
provements on the north rim.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the Senate agree to the amendments of the House to 
the amendments of the Senate numbered 53, 54, 56, 58, 59, 


and 118. 
Lours C. CRAMTON, 
‘Burton L. FRENCH, 
C. D. CARTER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
F. E. WARREN, 
CHARLES ‘CuRTIS, 
IEE S. OVERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
STATEMENT. 

The managers on the part of the House at the eonference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on certain amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10329) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes, submit 
the following statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conference committee and submitted 
in the accompanying conference report: 

On No. 48: Appropriates .$650,000, instead of $600,000, as 
proposed by the House, and $700,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, for surveying public lands. 

On Nos. 70, 71, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, and 82, relating to the 
Reclamation Service: Appropriates $215,000, as proposed by the 
House, instead of $235,000, as proposed by the Senate, for the 
Uncompahgre project; appropriates 51,220,000, as proposed by 
the House, instead of $1,300,000, as proposed by the Senate, for 
the Boise project; appropriates $1,200,000, as proposed by the 
House, instead of $1,250,000, as proposed by the Senate, for the 
Minidoka project; appropriates $1,440,000,.as proposed by the 
House, instead of $1,690,000, as proposed by the Senate, for the 
North Platte project; appropriates $1,000,000, as proposed by 
the House, instead of $1,100,000, as proposed by ‘the Senate, 
for the Rio Grande project; appropriates $115,000, as proposed 
by the House, instead of $145,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
for the North Dakota pumping project; appropriates $350,000, 
as proposed by the House, instead of $370,000, as proposed by 
the Senate, for the Belle Fourche project ; appropriates $340,000 
for the Milk River project and an additional contingent sum 
not to exceed $350,000, instead of $840,000, as proposed by the 
House, and $890,000, as proposed by the Senate; appropriates 
$675,000 for the Riverton project and an additional contingent 
sum not to exceed $250,000, instead of $675,000, .as proposed 
by the House, and $1,075,000,.as proposed by the Senate; the 
additional sums of $350,000 and $250,000, respectively, for the 
Milk River and Riverton projects are only available to the 
extent that the Secretary of the Interior finds money in the 
reclamation fund on March 1, 1923, in excess of all other ap- 
propriations from the fund. 

On No. 91: Appropriates $75,000 for the Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Park in one fund for all park purposes limited so as to 
prohibit any expenditure for maintenance of any toll road or 
toll trail or for construction or maintenance of physical im- 
provements on the north rim. 

On Nos. 53 and 54: Appropriates $42,500, as proposed by 
the House, for a combination gymnasium and assembly hall 
building at the Albuquerque Indian School instead of 845,000, 
as proposed by the Senate, for two separate buildings. 

On No. 56: Limits, as proposed by the Senate and modified 
by the House, the amounts which may be expended from tribal 


funds of the Five Civilized Tribes without specific authority, 
of Congress. 2 

On Nos. 58 and 59: Appropriates 850,000, as proposed by the 
House, instead of $60,000, as proposed by the Senate, for a 
boys’ dormitory at the Indian school at Salem, Oreg. 

On No. 113: Provides for the use of certain receipts from 
the Alaska Railroad, as proposed by the Senate, ‘modified as 
proposed by the House, so as to limit such use to a sum not to 
exceed 200,000 during the ‘fiscal year 1923. 


Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, this report if accepted by the 
‘House and Senate disposes of the differences between the House 
and the Senate upon this bill. The former report left in dis- 
agreement only three matters—first, the question of $600,000 ‘for 
land surveys as voted by the House, or $700,000 as voted ‘by the 
Senate. On that there is a compromise at $650,000. Second, 
the difference as to the appropriations for the Reclamation 
Service has been compromised by increasing two items contin- 
gent upon there being sufficient money in the fund for that pur- 


pose after all other reclamation appropriations are ‘cared for. 


The House cut the appropriations for the Reclamation Service 
‘$1,500,000 below the Budget Bureau estimates, upon figures 
given in January by Director Dawes as to the probable amount 
that would be available next year in the reclamation fund. The 
Senate restored the items to the Budget figures. The difference 
of opinion was entirely as to the amount that will be available 
next year in the reclamation fund, the House conferees feel - 
ing it undesirable to continue appropriations in part on paper, 
without money available to make them real. The projects 
where the greatest cuts had been made were the ‘Milk River, in 
Montana, and the ‘Riverton, in Wyoming. The ‘compromises 
give an additional ‘$350,000 for the former and $250,000 for the 
latter, conditioned on there being ‘sufficient money in the fund 
for all the other reclamation ‘appropriations first. Third, the 
restoration of the appropriation for the Grand Canyon National 
Park, which had been stricken out by the Senate. ‘The House 
appropriation was 588,000, and ‘the conference report ‘recom- 
mends $75,000. 

Mr. Speaker, due to the fact that we were permitted to bring 
this report in at this time, greatly for my convenience, through 
‘the courtesy of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hicks], the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Husren], and the gentleman 
‘from Indiana [Mr. Woop], my remarks are limited. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. : 

Mr. HICKS. Do I understand the gentleman to state that the 
conference ‘report carries an appropriation of $75,000 for the 
Grand Canyon Park? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. HICKS. I congratulate the gentleman as one of the con- 
ferees for bringing in that provision. T believe that park is one 
of the greatest parks in the country, and I think Mr. Mather, 
who is at the head of the park service, deserves the thanks of 
the whole country ‘for his work in this connection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The conferees share the gentleman’s view 
with respect to Mr. Mather’s conduct of the National Park 
Service. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the con- 
ference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the conter- 
ence report. 6 

The conference report was agreed to. 


TO SCRAP CERTAIN NAVAL VESSELS. 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on ‘the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
11214) authorizing the President to scrap eertain vessels in 
conformity with the provisions of the ‘treaty to limit naval 
armaments, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
‘consideration of the “scrapping bill,” with Mr. Husrro in the 
chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from New ‘York [Mr. 
-Hicxks] is recognized for 38 minutes. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 


in the remaining time allotted to general debate I propose to 
speak in respect to a part of the bill which has not yet been 
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discussed. I refer to the conversion of two battle cruisers into 
airplane carriers, a very important item in the bill, Permit me 
to introduce the subject by a reference to the provisions of 
the Washington conference. In the naval compact an airplane 
carrier is defined as a vessel of war, with displacement in 
excess of 10,000 tons, designed for the specific and exclusive 
purpose of carrying aircraft and so constructed that aircraft 
can be launched therefrom and landed thereon, The treaty 
also provides that these airplane carriers shall not exceed 27,000 
tons in displacement; and on that point I especially want the 
members of the committee to bear in mind the figures 27,000 
tons, for they may seem contradictory to the tonnage of the 
carriers we propose to construct by conversion, due to the fact 
that an exception was made, The size of guns that can be car- 
ried is limited to 8 inches. 

The treaty also provides that whenever one of these airplane 
carriers carries any guns in excess of 6 inches in diameter they 
shall be limited in number to 10. If they carry guns not 
in excess of 6 inches in caliber, then there is no limit to the 
number of guns they can carry, and there is no limit at any 
time upon the number of antiaircraft guns or upon the amount 
of armor which these carriers may have upon them. 

There is also a provision in the treaty which is most impor- 
tant, and which makes possible the bringing in of this bill 
with respect to the conversion. Because of the fact that our 
country has upon the ways six of these great battle cruisers, of 
which you see a model before you, and which would have been 
scrapped in case no provision was made for their conversion, it 
was specifically provided that any nation, party to the cove- 
nant, can build or can utilize any two of its ships, either built 
or building for the purpose of conversion into airplane carriers 
with a tonnage in excess of 27,000. There are two limits set 
for these ships—one that there can not be more than two, and 
the other limit is that they can not exceed 33,000 tons each, 
standard displacement, and a further restriction is that the 
number of S-inch guns they may carry is limited to eight. 

I shall take time a little further to explain fully these 
ships in detail, because I think all members of the committee 
are interested in these great monsters, of which there is no 
equal upon the Seven Seas at the present moment. Under the 
treaty the number of airplane carriers is not limited, but the 
total tonnage of airplane-carrier ships is limited. The United 
States and Great Britain limit themselves to a total tonnage of 
185,000, standard displacement; France and Italy to 60,000 
tons; and Japan to 80,000 tons. At the present moment Eng- 
land has seven airplane carriers. Perhaps, to be more accurate, 
I should say only five, because two of them are very insignifi- 
cant ships, Of the five carriers, the speediest makes 82 
knots an hour, and has a displacement of 19,000 tons. The 
total tonnage of Great Britain's aircraft-carrier ships at the pres- 
ent time is 84,000 standard tons, France has one airplane car- 
rier with a displacement of 25,000 tons and Japan has one of 
7,000 tons. We have one, the Langley, a converted collier, with 
a tonnage of about 14,000 tons, and a speed of about 14 knots. 
While she is a very good ship, she is not fast enough and 
is not large enough to really be effective as a fighting unit of 
our fleet. We have also an aircraft mother ship, the Wright, 
which does not carry airplanes, and therefore does not come 
within the tonnage limitation. 

The battle cruisers which we were building had an estimated 
tonnage of 43,000, but in the treaty it is provided that if any 
nation utilized two of its ships for airplane carriers or con- 
structs two, the tonnage shall not exceed 33,000 tons, and at once 
the question arises in your mind, if the cruisers were of 43,000 
tons, how can we convert them into carriers of 88,000 tons? 
The answer is that the cruisers lad great turrets and heavy 
guns. ‘They all come off, and thereby the tonnage of the 
cruisers is reduced to 33,000 in the carriers. 

There is one provision which was a compromise in regard to 
these larger carriers. As I said a moment ago, the caliber of 
the guns of all airplane carriers is limited to 8 inches, and on a 
27,000-ton carrier, which is the largest that can be constructed 
except the two which are specifically mentioned, the number 
can not exceed 10; but if any nation takes advantage of the 
exception and builds ships having a tonnage not exceeding 
33,000 tons, then the number of 8-inch guns is confined to eight. 
In other words, any nation, for the sake of getting the 6,000 
additional tonnage over the prescribed limit of 27,000, must 
give up two 8-inch guns in order to build the larger tonnage 
earrier under the special provision of the treaty. 

Six of these great cruisers are being constructed at the pres- 
ent time in American yards. They are in all stages of con- 
struction, ranging from a very small percentage of completion 
up to as high as 35 per cent. 
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rr JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
y ? 

Mr. HICKS. Yes; and I will welcome any questions, for I 
desire to inform my colleagues to the limit of my ability. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I notice that the President is au- 
thorized to cancel the contracts for the construction and to dis- 
continue construction of these ships. Has construction been 
continued on these ships since February 6? 

Mr. HICKS. No. On February 8, by order of the President, 
work ceased on all of the ships that were to be scrapped under 
the treaty. 

Mr. JONES of Texas, And they were immediately notified 
not to carry on the work further? 

Mr. HICKS. No work is going on at the present time. 

Mr, JONES of Texas. No expense being incurred. 

Mr. HICKS. Except overhead and the expense incidental to 
caretakers. Work has been stopped, but contracts have not 
been canceled, On April 1 the state of completion of the three 
cruisers furthest advanced was: Levrington, at Fore River, 33.8 
per cent completed; Saratoga, at Camden, 35.4 per cent com- 
pleted; and the Constellation, Newport News, 22.7 per cent 
completed. The bill provides for the conversion of any two, at 
the discretion of the President. 

At the present time the battleships in the fleet are being 
equipped with a catapult device by which airplanes, whether 
land planes or seaplanes, can be projected into the air with- 
out a runway. When we first tried to put aircraft on our fleet 
we had a little runway built from the back of the turret oyer 
the muzzle of the gun, and the airplane ran a short distance 
and then took the air, We found that impracticable. So the 
platforms have been removed and the plane is catapulted from 
the catapult device, which works successfully, and before the 
next fiscal year ends we hope to have one of these devices upon 
all the battleships, and we are also planning to have aircraft on 
practically every vessel of the Navy within the next three or 
four years, Even the destroyers will probably carry aircraft of 
some kind. Gentlemen will probably think I am a crank on the 
subject of aviation, and I feel I should apologize to my colleagues 
here in the Honse for so repeatedly speaking upon this topic, 
but I am earnestly of the belief that aviation is about to revo- 
lutionize naval maneuvers if not naval construction, and I be- 
lieve aircraft has potentialities that to-day we little dream of, 
and possibilities almost as boundless as the element in which it 
operates, and I sincerely hope you gentlemen of Congress, as 
the time comes for you to vote on aircraft appropriations, will 
stand squarely behind this great arm of the service, both in the 
Army and in the Navy. 

For the benefit of the committee these models were kindly 
sent here by Admiral Taylor, and I will use them to explain 
the bill. As I contemplate the great work done by Admiral 
Taylor, soon to retire, I can not let the moment pass without 
eulogizing this master naval constructor, who stands at the 
head of bis profession and whose superb attainments are recog- 
nized the world over. I wish him happiness after his long and 
distinguished service. 

I am going to take up for a few moments these cruisers, 
four of which will soon be torn to pieces. Of course, a cruiser 
or any other ship is composed of several parts or separate 
units. One is the hull, another the machinery, another is ord- 
nance. Above the hull proper is the superstructure. At the 
present time the cruisers have largely been contracted for; a 
large part of the material and much of the machinery and 
ordnance is on hand. 

Now I will illustrate. This is the hull of the cruiser as we 
find it to-day in the three I have mentioned—the Lerington, the 
Saratoga, and the Constellation—and here is the superstructure 
[changing the models], and as soon as this bill becomes a law 
work will be commenced to build the ships up from here [illus- 
trating]. The machinery is installed, and when I tell you 
that the engines of these cruisers will develop a horsepower of 
180,000 it seems almost unbelievable; but that is the case. 
With this enormous horsepower the cruisers would have had 
a speed of about 83 knots an hour. By converting the cruiser 
into an airplane carrier, reducing the weight, it will raise the 
speed about a knot and a half, so these great new airplane 
carriers will have a speed practically of 344 knots an hour, 
which is the fastest ship of a heavy-type vessel in the world. 
This is, of course, a rather rough model, but it will illustrate 
what it is proposed to do, The hull is about 850 feet in length, 
with a beam of about 105 feet, which will enable the vessel to go 
through the Panama Canal locks, which have a width of 110 
feet. You will notice the smokestack, the bridge, and the masts 
are built on the side. That was, of course, necessary in order to 
have as much free deck as possible. You will note the stream 
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Iine design to reduce wind resistance. If you gentlemen have any 
conception of great steam engines under forced draft vou can 
imagine what the draft will be coming out of that stack, and that 
is one of the problems of this carrier construction—to get the 
funnels sufficiently on the side so that an aviator approaching 
will not have a cyclone to travel through in order to reach the 
deck. Here are the antiaircraft guns that will be provided. 
Remember, on this carrier there may be 8-inch guns not exceed- 
ing eight in number, but no limit is set for the antiaircraft 
guns or for the armor which might be placed upon the ship. 

Right there is what is called the arresting gear or the trap. 
Amidships there are hatchways for the lowering and eleva- 
tion of the planes. Below, in several decks, will be stored 
airplanes. Shops are also to be provided for the repair of 
planes and motors. Some planes will be in readiness to 
fly, and others will be in a knockdown condition. This car- 
rier will be able to carry 75 airplanes in full commission and 
then, maybe, 50 more by turning back the wings. They can be 
brought from the hatch here and then brought out in the open 
in that way [illustrating]; then they will be either shot from 
the catapult or be projected by a short run. They alight right 
here on the stern and run into a trap consisting of two ramps 
200 feet apart, across which heavy wires, under high tension, 
will be strung. On the axles of the planes engaging hooks will 
be fastened which will engage the wires of the ramp. 

They will steady the airplane and keep it from falling off 
the deck of the ship. Those wires are arranged so that they 
come down lower on the deck on the forward end than on the 
other end. That will produce friction on these engaging hooks, 
and then, in addition, ropes will be placed across these wires at 
right angles, with sandbags on each end, and as the plane 
runs along the trap it will pick up one rope with sandbags, and 
then another, until as it nears the end of the journey it will be 
dragging many hundreds of pounds of sandbags and will stop 
before it gets to the end of the trap. Roughly, the deck of the 
ship is divided into three parts. The forward section will be 
for launching, the midship section for hatchways and for park- 
ing the planes, and the aft section for the landing field and trap. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKS. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How many planes can land at one time, 
or how many planes is it proposed to land at one time on the 
stern of one of these cruisers? 

Mr. HICKS: Only one at a time. As soon as one lands and 
is taken out of the way another can land in a few moments, 
and so on. You could probably land them every few minutes, 

Mr. KNUTSON. I presume the ship itself is going ahead at 
full speed also at the time so as to give more surface? 

Mr. HICKS. The present landing speed of a plane is not below 
45 miles an hour. The speed of the ship is 34 knots. That leaves 
something like 10 miles that has to be overcome by the arrest- 
ing gear. If the speed of the plane and the ship could be 
synchronized, it would be simple. But we have not gotten the 
speed of the airplane quite as low as that of the ship. I 
think the day is not far distant when we will have a landing 
speed of something like 35 miles an hour, perhaps lower. Of 
course if that comes our proposition is simplified. There is 
no trouble in launching, The trouble comes with getting the 
Plane down on the small landing field without an accident. But 
we have at the present time, at Hampton Roads, a turntable, 
so that we can turn it in the wind, and it is a duplicate of the 
trap we propose to install. We are constantly experimenting, 
and planes are coming down and landing on it day by day, It 
is true that we have had accidents, but only a few, and we 
hope we will be able to have our pilots land by this scheme 
with a reasonable degree of certainty. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKS. I will. I will be glad to yield to any of you 
gentlemen who wish to ask a question. 

Mr. TOWNER. The gentleman’s speech is a very interesting 
and instructive one. I believe we will have two of these air- 
plane carriers provided for? 

Mr. HICKS. That is correct. 

Mr. TOWNER. As I understand you, there would be about 
45 airplanes in each carrier? 

Mr. HICKS. Between 75 and 120. 
they are knocked down or not. 

Mr. TOWNER. It depends also on the size somewhat? 

Mr. HICKS. Yes; of course. It is a great deal like asking 
how many automobiles will go into a ship. It depends upon 
whether they are Fords or Pierce- Arrows. 

Mr. TOWNER. And then the carrier is provided to take care 
of the crew? 

Mr. HICKS. Yes. - 

Mr. TOWNER. So that the entire complement of airships 
would be sent out from the carrier fully manned at one time? 


It depends on whether 


mendous ship to care for and properly man. 
of the most advanced type and the fire crew alone will be very 
large, even though she is an oil burner. 


Mr. HICKS. Yes. I will say to the gentleman that the navi- 
gation force, entirely separate from the aviation force, will con- 
sist approximately of about 52 officers and 1,000 men. For ayia- 
tion it will consist of about 126 officers and 500 men. 

Mr. TOWNER. On each one of these ships? 

Mr. HICKS. On each one of the carriers, 

Mr. TOWNER. So it will be. possible to send out a fleet of 
airplanes, if both of the carriers were engaged, of possibly 150 
or 200 airplanes? 

Mr. HICKS. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, 

Mr. HICKS, I will. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, I was wondering how long it would 
take a crew to elevate the planes that are carried below deck 
and to set them up before they could be sent out from the ship 
into the air? 

Mr. HICKS, What we would do would be this: We would 
have a certain number set up, ready for flying, and then as soon 
as they flew into the air the mechanicians would set up the 
others. That can be done in probably 10 or 15 minutes, 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. That is the information I desire. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. When the gentleman from 
New York was with me in Glasgow during the war we saw a 
ship where the smokestack was at the stern, I see by the plan 
here that it is not convenient to do that. 

The Langley dis- 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr, HICKS. The gentleman is correct. 
charges the smoke astern on a level with the deck. The trouble 
with a great ship on this question is this, that when you have 
180,000 horsepower the draft is so terrifie that if the smoke 
and gases were brought aft and then rose from the surface of 
the water it would be impossible for the aviator to get through. 
By using this plan the engineers figure that from their experi- 
ence the cloud of smoke and gases will pass upward and a man 
can get through by coming in underneath, Also to get a proper 
draft we want a straight uptake. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. And besides, it is very difi- 
cult to change your engines? 

Mr. HICKS. It is impracticable, and in order to get speed 
we must have a good draft. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I noticed on the ships that we 
155 also that all the wings of the airplanes floated back on a 

nge. 

Mr. HICKS. We expect to do that with a lot of these. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Do you expect to adopt it uni- 
versally? It is not a bad plan. 

Mr. HICKS. With many we will. We are experimenting 
with aircraft. We are trying to devise a new camber device, 
for instance, and a variable propeller blade, both of which will 
reduce the landing troubles. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKS. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr, LONGWORTH. How does this ship compare in size and 
efficiency with the ships of other countries? 

Mr. HICKS. It is finer than that of any other country. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. How would it compare with the best 
ship developed in Great Britain? 

Mr, HICKS. The fastest aircraft ship Great Britain has 
has a speed of 32 knots, which, of course, is almost as great 
as this, but her largest ship is 100 feet shorter. While it is 
a good ship, it is not equal to the ones we propose, because, 
while it was built for aviation purposes, it was built five or 
six years ago, and in that time we have experimented with 
aviation a great deal. So I have no hesitation in saying that 
when these ships are built they will be the finest ships in the 
world and the most efficient. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WALSH, Is this to be an oil-burning ship? 

Mr. HICKS. Yes. 

Mr, WALSH. What are they going to do with these men on 
board of a ship of that kind? They have not any large bat- 
teries or any guns except a few aircraft guns, have they? 

Mr. HICKS, There will be a good many antiaircraft guns, 
and there may be eight of the 8-inch guns, and this is a tre- 
This is a warship 


Mr. WALSH. How many guns? 4 

Mr. HICKS. I am going to ask gentlemen not to press me 
closely respecting the ballistic featurem of this vessel, and 
besides full details have not been worked out. 

Mr. WALSH. Have they got an antiaircraft gun anywhere 
that is in any degree effective? 

Mr, HICKS. We are working on antiaircraft guns that I 
think will be a great improvenient on those we have had here- 
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Mr. WALSH. I mean do they liave any that are more effective 
than those they had during the war? 

Mr. HICKS. Yes; more accurate in sighting, and more cer- 
tain in operation. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKS. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. How long will it take after the airplane 
has landed on the ship to clear the deck? 

Mr. HICKS. If the plane lands on the stern of the ship and 
goes forward and drops into the trap it can be taken out and 
stored amidships, in probably four or five minutes. 

Mr. WHEELER. Then they could be safely stored away in 
a few minutes’ time? 

Mr. HICKS. I do not think we could get them down into the 
hold of the ship in that time. Of course, if we have 100 it would 
take a considerably longer time. We can only take care of 10 
or 15 on the deck and then take them down into the hatches. 

or SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yiel 

Mr. HICKS. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is it not true that all our large 
cruisers are more or less provided now with aircraft? Is it 
not true that most of our battleships have either a scouting 
plane on them or a fighting plane? 

Mr. HICKS. They did have runways as I have explained; 


but those devices have all been discarded. We have now one | 


battleship, the Maryland, equipped with a catapult. We are 
now equipping all our vessels with that device, and soon all 
capital ships will be provided with a number of planes of 
various types. 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 12 minutes remain- 


g. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HICKS. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. I notice that the title of this bill is to au- 
thorize the President to scrap certain vessels in conformity with 
the provisions of the treaty to limit naval armament, I have 
a question which I would like the gentleman to answer. I 
know the gentleman is exceptionally well informed. 

Mr. HICKS. The gentleman is making a bold assertion. 

Mr. MILLER. We are proceeding to alter our naval pro- 
gram when the treaty negotiated here has not been ratified by 
any nation except ourselves, and there is no earnest or indica- 
tion to show that the other nations will ratify it. 

Mr, HICKS. This bill does not make it mandatory on the 
President to do the scrapping, but merely authorizes him to 
scrap, gives him the power to destroy. I do not think he will do 
any scrapping until the treaties are ratified by the different 
nations. We can trust his judgment. 

Mr. MILLER, Then it is the gentleman’s opinion that the 
President will do this when the treaties are ratified? 

Mr. HICKS. I think, anyway, we will convert two of our 
vessels into airplane carriers, because the greatest need of the 
Navy is for these airplane carriers. It is where we are totally 
deficient at the present time. 

Mr. SISSON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKS. Yes. 

Mr. SISSON. I understand that that is part of the program 
of the Navy in any event. Even though the treaty should not 
be ratified by the other nations and the treaty should fail, it is 
the program of the Navy to make two of these airplane carriers. 
In fact, I think we ought to have more of these airplane car- 
riers, not less than three or four in the Atlantic and at least 
that many on the Pacific, and on either side of the Canal Zone, 

Mr. HICKS. Of the possibilities of other nations for convert- 
ing ships into carriers I will not speak. Great Britain and 
Japan both have ships they can convert, and, while they would 
be valuable, I do not hesitate to say that ours will be superior 
to any they can utilize. 

Now, some gentlemen are anxious to know what all this is 
going to cost. This is a rather staggering thing—the cost of 
these ships, ‘To convert these two battle cruisers from the 
point where they now are into the completed carriers, and not 

into account the ammunition or the aircraft itself, it 
will cost $36,500,000 for the two. On the other hand, were we 
to build two new ships of this tonnage, starting from the keel, 
they would cost, exclusive of ammunition and aircraft, $56,- 
000,000; so by making conversion we are saving $19,500,000. 
Here is the point: By tsing the two battle cruisers and building 
them up into airplane carriers by the expenditure of $36,500,000 
we are utilizing some $19,500,000 already expended and which 
will be lost if the conversion does not take place. That is the 
business proposition, and we are also getting two of the largest 
types in the shortest time; and there is one other thing that we 
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are accomplishing; We are giving an opportunity to the men in 
the yards to go ahead and work, where they are now out of em- 
ployment; and these things, in my judgment, make it almost 
imperative on this Congress to vete for this provision in the 
bill. These airplane carriers, my friends, are the most urgently 
needed units in the whole American Navy. I submit there are 
four main reasons for developing aircraft: 

First. As all battleship construction is halted, improvements 
must largely come in other services, 

Second. Limit of size of new battleships prevents great en- 
largement in that field. 

Third. The value of aircraft as a powerful weapon has been 
proven not only for defense but for offense; not only for ob- 
servation in connection with gunnery and maneuvers but as a 
weapon in itself capable of launching bombs and torpedoes. 

Many experts, both professional and lay, feel that the era of 
great battleship construction, with their staggering initial cost 
and their high maintenance cost, is about over. 

Fourth. It is a great defensive weapon, carrying the attack 
200 miles at sea, and in a few years much farther. 

Gentlemen who saw those tests last summer off the Virginia 
capes, when these great German ships went down under the 
bombing of aircraft, must have been convinced that aviation is 
no longer merely an idea, no longer an experiment, but a reality 
and a weapon of the greatest value. 

Aircraft is now a great weapon to prevent an enemy from 
approaching our coast. We can attack an enemy fleet 200 miles 
from our seaboard line. To-morrow or next week it may be 
500 miles. So aS a weapon of defense as well as a weapon of 
offense aviation has an assured value to the Navy and to the 
people of the United States. 

In reference to the bombing tests I want to say this: I pay 
my tribute of respect to Admiral Moffatt, head of the Aviation ` 
Bureau of the Navy, for what he has done, and to Captain 
Craven before him for his work, and to General Menoher and 
General Patrick, of the Army Aviation Service, for what they 
have done, They are all officers of eminence, deserving the 
thanks of their country. Then comes General Mitchell, a man 
who, as you know, has told this country that aireraft is the 
great weapon of the future. Sometimes his statements may 
have been exaggerated, but he is an enthusiast, sincere and 
earnest, and in my judgment General Mitchell has done more 
for aviation than any other man in this country. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKS. I yield to my colleague from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. I did not understand the gentleman’s statement 
when he said we were going to save $19,000,000 by converting 
these cruisers. 

Mr. HICKS. What I said was this, that if we should start 
afresh from the keel up and build two of these airplane car- 
riers of 33,000 tons displacement they would cost us $56,000,000 
exclusive of ammunition and aircraft. By utilizing the hulls 
and the machinery and some of the ordnance of the two cruisers 
now furthest advanced, the conversion will cost about $36,500,- 
000, thereby saving $19,500,000 by making the conversion. 
Whether we build anew or make the conversion, the ammuni- 
tion and aircraft will be additional. We have already expended 
on the two cruisers furthest advanced over $24,000,000, of which 
it is estimated nearly $20,000,000 can be utilized by conversion, 
Some of the ordnance, heavy guns and turrets, will be scrapped, 
anyway. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman think we are going to save 
that sum by this conversion? 

Mr, HICKS. I certainly do. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKS. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has any estimate been made as to when 
these airplane carriers will be ready for service? 

Mr. HICKS. I am very glad the gentleman asked that ques- 
tion, because I had omitted to mention it. If we push con- 
struction to its maximum and take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity in getting material, they can be finished very shortly 
after November 1, 1924. If work is slowed down, of course it 
may be three or four months or a year after that. 

Mr. SWING. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HICKS. I yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. SWING. As I understand, it will not call for any new 
appropriation, but the appropriations which haye been made 
already can be applied to this work? 

Mr. HICKS. Yes; that is correct. We will spend probably 
a million up to June 30, 1922. To carry on work on all the 
vessels being built, if we are to do it efficiently, probably $10,- 
000,000 in addition will be needed next year. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, how much time bave I remaining? 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
maining. 

Mr. HICKS. I will defer speaking any more, but I will 
answer any question that any gentleman would like to ask. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman tell us 
where these ships will be constructed? 

Mr. HICKS. Yes; I mentioned that a few moments ago, and 
I am glad to repeat it for the benefit of the gentleman, The 
Lexington, which is 83.8 per cent completed, is being built at a 
private yard at Fore River, Mass. The Saratoga, 35.4 per cent 
completed, at a private yard at Camden, N. J.; the Constellation, 
22 per cent completed, at a private yard at Newport News, Va. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I refer to the change that is 
to be made—the conversion of the two cruisers. 

Mr. HICKS. The work of conversion will take place right on 
the ships where they are on the ways at the present time. We 
could not very well move the hulls and machinery from the 
ways and then put them up on some other ways and go on with 
the work. : 
pone SUMMERS of Washington, The gentleman spoke about 

ree, 

Mr. HICKS. I mentioned three, because there will be a 
choice of any two of the three. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. That choice has not yet 
been made? 

Mr. HICKS. No; the bill has not become a law yet, and no 
definite plan adopted, 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. That is very true; but I 
thought perhaps the choice had been indicated. 

Mr. HICKS. They have not yet selected the two, 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HICKS. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. LAZARO, I understood the gentleman to say that we 
were not limited in tonnage but that we were limited in ships. 

Mr. HICKS. No; it is just the other way. We can not have 
any ships except the two that we convert, of a tonnage in excess 
of 27,000 tons, but we could have 50 ships of 2,000 or 2,500 tons 
each. But the total tonnage must not exceed 135,000, 

Mr, LAZARO. If we adhere to the big carriers only, how 
are we to protect both the Atlantic Ocean, the Pacific Ocean, 
and the Panama Canal? 

Mr. HICKS. We will have 135,000 tons. We can build up 
to that. We can make our ships any size we please, provided 
we do not exceed the 135,000 tons in total, and provided with 
the exception of these two they do not exceed 27,000 tons each. 
We can divide the number between our fleets as we deem best. 
Mr. ALMON. What is to become of the North Carolina that 
is being constructed at Portsmouth, Va.? 

Mr. HICKS. She is one of the ships that will be scrapped. 

Mr. ALMON, What percentage of the entire work has been 
done on her? 

Mr. HICKS. I can not say as to the percentage. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKS. I yield to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Are any of the appropriations 
now made being pushed to give us light cruisers—fast cruisers? 

Mr. HICKS. Yes; the balance of the appropriations made 
last year for construction, increase of the Navy, will be on the 
Ist of July about $47,000,000, and of that balance an amount 
will be used for these light cruisers, I will now conclude my 
remarks, Gentlemen, aviation is in its infancy, let us give it 
man's standing, as it deserves. The old prejudice that some 
naval officers had against it has disappeared, and this branch 
of the service will come into its own, Let us pass this bill; it 
will place aircraft with the fleet where naval aviation should 
be; it will make our Navy more effective, for no one denies 
the value, yea, the necessity, of aircraft with our ships—its 
presence may mean victory, its absence defeat; it will save 
money; it will give us larger vessels; it will find employment 
for our men at the yards. 

I thank you gentlemen for your attention and your courtesy. 

For information of the committee I insert the following: 

Under the naval treaty of the Conference on the Limitation of 
Armament an aircraft carrier is defined as a vessel of war with a dis- 
placement in excess of 10,000 tons (10,160 metric tons) standard dis- 
placement designed for the specific and exclusive purpose of carryin 
aircraft. It must be so constructed that aircraft can be launch 
therefrom and landed thereon, and not designed and constructed for 
carrying a more powerful armament than that allowed to it under 
article 9 or article 10, as the case may be. (Ch. II, pt. 4.) 

Articie 7, “The total tonnage for aircraft carriers of each of the 
contracting powers shall not exceed in standard displacement, for the 
United States, 155,000 tons; for the British Empire, 135,000 tons; for 
France, 60,000 tons; for Italy, 60,000 tons; for Japan, 80,000.” Ar- 
ticle 8, “The replacement of aircraft carriers shall be effected only as 
prescribed in chapter 2, part 3: Provided, however, That all aircraft 
carrier tonnage in existence or building on November 12, 1921, shall be 


considered experimental, and may be replaced, within the total tonn 
limit prescribed in article 7, without regard to its age.“ Article 9. No 


The gentleman has three minutes re- 


ry 
rejudice to the 
rovisions of article 9, if the armament carried includes guns exceed- 
ng 6 inches in caliber the total number of guns carried, except anti- 
aircraft guns and guns not exceeding 5 inches, shall not exceed 10. If 
alternatively the armament contains no guns exceeding 6 inches in 
caliber, the number of guns is not limited. In either case the number 
of antiaircraft guns and of guns not exceeding 5 inches is not limited.” 


I also insert the following from the report on the bill: 


Admiral W. A. Moffett, Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, when 
before the Committee on Naval Affairs of the House of Representatives 
on February 21, 1922, made the 1 8 8 statement: 

The need for carriers in our fleet is far greater than it was before 
the terms of the treaty were announced; our battleship force is cut far 
below the strength contemplated in the 1916 program, and we can com- 
plete no battle cruisers, ithout the utilization of our full allowance 
of carrier tonnage, together with the equipment of all other suitable 
ships of the fleet with catapults and airplanes, it will be impossible for 
the Nayy to und e anything but a defensive and consequently a 
losing naval campaign. 

* * * . a * 


+ 

“Tt should be noted that Japan as well as Great Britain is already 
gapan ot n In carrier strength in commission or under construc- 

on, 

“We may thus acquire two 33,000-ton carriers of 34 knots speed, 
These will be the fastest ships afloat, as well as superior in aviation 
facilities to the best of 8 carriers now afloat or building. If the 
work on conversion of two battle cruisers is started immediately they 
can be made ready to join the fleet in the autumn of 1924. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Will your service be perfectly satisfied with this 
style of airplane carrier? 

“Admiral MOFFETT. Yes, sir. 

. * $ e * s 6 

„Mr. Hicks. You have no hesitation in saying that, from your stand - 

int as Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics of the Navy partment, 
n order to carry aviation forward to the extent you want to, it is 
absolutely essential at the present time that we have two of these 
83,000-ton airplane carriers? 

miral MOFFETT. Yes; ust as soon as we can x 

‘Admiral eTT. Y and just as can get them 

“Mr. Hicks. These two that we are talking of converting from battle 
cruisers to airplane carriers are the ones you want, are they? 

“Admiral MOFFETT. Yes, sir; and just as soon as we can get them. 


Aircraft carriers of the various nations, 


Completed or 
Name. 5 Guns. 


Speed. Tons. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


N e o T TES 
Built asa sister to Courageous 
and Glorious in 1915-1917. Re- 
built as a carrier November, 
DU aR 5 was 
made tocarry two 4 
ono of which was AERA ip 
successfully employed during 
1917. She is now under altera- 
tion at Rosyth Dock Yard 


Begun as a light cruiser, but 
altered for a carrier before the 
completion of her construction. 


March, 1918, 
and is under 
another refit 
at present at 
Rosyth. 


Ten 55-inch, 
five 3inch 
AA. 


19, 100 


October, 1918..| Four 7.5-inch, 
four 12- 
ounders, 


our 3inch 


AA. 

e ones EE sons acear Spring, 1922...) Ten Cinch, 

This is the first vessel in the four 4-inch 
world to have been planned, AA. 

begun, and completed as an air- 

craitcarrier. Her completion is 

forecast for April or May, 1922. 
pe re ae Bes ol April, 1922.... 

Begun as the Chilean dread- 

nought Almirante Cochrane. 

Work on her stopped in 1914, 

and in 1918 her modification to 

serve as a carrier began. She 

was first put in service in 1920 

and is now being altered in 

Portsmouth Dock Yard as a 

result of the experience gained 

on her, The delivery is ex- 
> pected in April of this year. 
Ar 


Six G-inch, 25 
two Sinch 
AA. 


Spring, 1921...| Two Cinch, 20 


15, 750 
four 4inch 
AA. 


Begun as a liner. Work was 
stopped in 1914. She first ap- 
peared in September, 1918, asa 
carrier. She wasrefitted in the 


| Two 12- 20 
ounders, 


wo 12-inch 
AA. 


3,070 


ofthe Hosho class ap 
for, but not begun. 


By unanimous consent, Mr. Hicks was given leave to revise 
and extend his remarks in the RECORD.. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That for the purpose of giving effect to the 
i wat — Sones uded Feb 


rogram. d the sera log 2 
Pnich the United States, may in conf 
c 
of any 2 ship of the Navy built or b ding and to cause to be 
taken such action as is necessary for the age 4 sae ae capital ships 
to be dealt with in that manner in accordance w. said provisions. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. k 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered . DA : Page 2, line 4, after the 
word “ “ater Fe o aa ths — — That the work of 
br up all such ships except such as shall be sold, and 
except such as have been under construction and are still on the ways 
unfinished at private shipyards, shall be performed: by civilian forces 
at the Government navy yards. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of 
order to that amendment. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I will state that this 
amendment has been submitted to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Hicks], who is in charge of this bill, and also to 
the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, and in its present form 
I understand that it is acceptable to the department and the 
committee, In the form in which I originally drew the amend- 
ment it provided that the “scrapping” should be done at the 
navy yards, but I understand that the use of that word might 
prevent the Navy Department from using some of the old ves- 
sels as targets in gun practice, and so at the suggestion of the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy I substitute the words “ break- 
ing up.” The object of the amendment is to require the depart- 
ment to utilize existing plants at navy yards for the work that 
can properly be done there: It does not interfere with vessels 
which are in process of construction at private shipyards. It 
would manifestly be impracticable to remove them to Govern- 
ment navy yards. 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DALLINGER. I will. 

Mr. TINCHER. Is there anything in the ' vould 
preclude the President from using the emplo. navy 
yards at this time, without this amendment? 

Mr. DALLINGER. No; the amendment simply expresses 
the desire and will of Congress to have it done. 

Mr. TINCHER. Does the gentleman think it is necessary to 
instruct the President how to do this thing when he in fact has 
the right to do it under the bill? 

Mr. DALLINGER. I think, Mr. Chairman, that it is per- 
fectly proper for Congress to express its opinion and judgment 
that, so far as practicable, existing navy yards should be. used: 

Mr. TINCHER. This amendment is not expressing an 
opinion, it is a direction to the President, It directs the Pres- 
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‘ident to do something that he can do if he wants to under the 


May 17, 


bill as it exists now. 3 

Mr. DALLINGER. That same objection can be raised to any 
limiting amendment placed by Congress on any administration 
bill that comes up for discussion here. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Certainly, 

Mr: STAFFORD. The gentleman in reply to the inquiry by. 
the gentleman from Kansas says “so far as practicable,” but 
his amendment is not limited to that extent. There may be a 
large battleship which is 4 per cent completed—and there are 
some 10 per cent completed—and you would compel the Gov- 
ernment under your amendment to have that vessel taken to a 
Government navy yard to be scrapped. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Absolutely not. My amendment expressly 
excepts such a case as the gentleman from Wisconsin cites. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DALLINGER. I will. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Suppose it is more economical to destroy 


a ship where it happens to. be than to sail it under the use of 


oil or coal to a navy yard, as the President would be compelled 
to do under this amendment, incurring additional expense? 
Mr. DALLINGER. Such a vessel could be sold where it 


| was, or used as a target. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Suppose it is not used as a target—sup- 
pose it happens to be in some part of the world distant from 
America. It would have to go under its own steam to a navy 
yard for the purpose of being broken up, at an additional cost 
to the Government. z 

Mr. DALLINGER. Such a vessel would naturally return to 
the United States; otherwise what would become of the crew? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. You might have several vessels together 
and one vessel could bring all the crews back, 

Mr. DALLINGER. I do not think that such a case as the 
gentleman cites is likely to happen. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I have no desire to discuss the 
point of order, but I want to say in regard to this amendment 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. DALLINGER] kindly 
showed me the amendment some days ago. I took. it up with 
the naval authorities, and there is no objection to it from their 
standpoint. It only provides for scrapping ships in commission, 
and as we expect to sell all those ships anyway for about a 
million dollars if the market holds, the amendment will prob- 
ably never come into operation. 

However, if it does, and some of our ships in commission 
have to be scrapped by. the Government, they will naturally be- 


scrapped in a Government yard. We will not scrap a Govern-, 


ment ship in a private yard.. Therefore the amendment pro- 
vides merely for that thing being done. The amendment is in- 
nocuous. It will not hurt, one way or the other. As far as I 
am concerned personally, I am quite agreeable to having it 
adopted, although I think it valueless, 

Mr. STAFFORD. It has some local advantage to persons 
representing navy yards, of course. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, in view of the statement 
of the gentleman in charge of the bill that this amendment is 
unobjectionable from a practical standpoint, I shall not insist 
upon the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio. withdraws his 
reservation of the point of order. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I have very little to say in 
respect to this amendment. This provision in the bill leaves it 
absolutely in the discretion and judgment of the President as 
to how this shall be done. He has all of the authority that this 
amendment proposes to give him, under the provisions of the 
bill. I do not see any good to be accomplished by limiting the 
discretion of the President. I think that he ought to be left at 
full liberty to determine, what is right and proper under the 
circumstances as they may present themselves in individual 
cases, without putting a provision in the bill directing the 
President to do something in a particular way or at a particular 
place. I do not think any good can be accomplished by agree- 
ing to the amendment. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, T move to strike ont the last 
word for the purpose of asking the gentleman from New York 
in charge of the bill some questions in respect to the bill. The 
paragraph that we are now considering is the scrapping para- 
graph of the bill. If I understand the situation, the Massa- 
chusetts, the Indiana, the Iotoa, and the Alabama have been 
designated as target ships and all have been sunk,, with. the ex- 
ception of the Iowa Is that right? 

Mr. HICKS. Les. 

Mr. MILLER. I understand that the Kearsarge has been 
converted into a crane ship and the Kentucky has been offered: 
for sale, 


1922. 
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Mr. HICKS. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. That the Maine, the Missouri, and the Wis- 
consin have. been offered for sale and haye been delivered to 
the contractors; that the Columbia, the Minneapolis, and the 
Brooklyn have been sold and are delivered, and some monitors 
have likewise been sold. I am now inquiring under what au- 
thority, what act of Congress, the Navy Department is author- 
ized to sell these ships? 

Mr. HICKS. There is a general law by which Government 
property, after a proper survey, is condemned as being no 
longer useful or valuable and can be sold. 

Mr. MILLER. Then if the department has authority to con- 
demn ships and sell them, why do we have to have legislation 
to scrap them? 

Mr. HICKS. Because when a ship is on the ways you can 
hardly condemn it. If it is not built, it is not a ship and can 
not be considered useless. There is some question about con- 
demning something which you could not say was no longer 
useful. It is only no longer useful providing the treaty goes 
into effect; its usefulness is based on the treaty, not on its own 
fitness, 

Mr. MILLER. But the scrapping program as to the above 
ships has no relation to the treaty at all. If we are talking 
about scrapping ships that have no relation to the treaty, why 
do we have to have an act of Congress to do it? 

Mr. HICKS. If the gentleman had been here yesterday, 
he would probably have heard the very learned discussion oc- 
curring between the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Tucker] 
and others—— 

Mr. MILLER. I heard a lot of it. 

Mr. HICKS. As to the power of the treaty to put into effect 
something provided for in the Constitution, but the ships 
that are no longer of any use in the Navy, like a worn out gun 
or an automobile, if condemned by a duly authorized board, 
can be sold under the board’s condemnation report. 

Mr. MILLER. That is all very true, but the scrapping the 
Navy Department is carrying out and intends to carry out has 
no relation to the treaty. They can not be carrying out any 
treaty scrapping because we have no treaties ratified by the 
signatory nations as yet. 

Mr. HICKS. I do not see the point the gentleman is mak- 
ing in regard to it. He must admit that the Government 
always has the right to sell condemned property. He must 
know that, because he serves on a committee that must haye 
to do with the sale of condemned property, useless and obso- 
lete property of the military department. 

Mr. MILLER. I am aware of that. I do not know that I 
make myself clear to the gentleman. Why is it that the Navy 
Department can sell vessels without being authorized by Con- 
gress, whereas if they scrap a vessel they have to have con- 
gressional authorization? 

Mr. HICKS. Because we felt that these ships on the ways 
could not be condemned in the same way that you could con- 
demn an obsolete and useless vessel. Who can say that a vessel 
merely half built is obsolete or useless, She may be of the 
greatest use imaginable if completed. Other vessels are con- 
demned because they are useless. But some of these vessels 
to be scrapped are not obsolete. They are good ships and 
no board could condemn them. 

Mr. PADGETT. If the gentleman will permit, a number of 
the 15 ships that are reserved are useful ships and are valuable, 
but they are authorized to be scrapped under the pending treaty, 
and it is to carry out the treaty that they are authorized to be 
scrapped. They could not be disposed of unless we had this 
legislation, because they are valuable, useful ships. 

Mr. MILLER. But the point is that the scrapping program as 
now outlined by the Navy Department has no relation in the 
world to the treaty, and we are scrapping vessels that are 
claimed to be of no military value on the same plan that we 
are selling those that have no military value. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington has expired. 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. Chairman. I ask unanimous consent that 
his time be extended for five additional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER. The point I am getting at is this: We are 
widertaking in two methods to dispose of ships that have no 
military value. One of them is by a scrapping process and the 
other is by selling the vessels. If the Government can sell 


these vessels without any legislation, why is it necessary to have 
legislative authority when you come to scrap them? The only 
explanation must be that we are preparing to scrap ships under 
the treaty, and as the treaty has not been ratified by any coun- 


try except ours, it. strikes me that we are entering upon our 
treaty scrapping entirely too early. ‘The treaty may eventually 
fail; then where are we? 

Mr. PADGETT. It is necessary to have the legislation to 
dispose of the ships that are valuable. It is not necessary to 
have the legislation to dispose of those that can be condemned 
as useless and of no value. But there are a number of these 
ships that are of value, from a military standpoint, and are 
useful, and it is to carry out the treaty that comprehends those 
useful, valuable ships, to give authority to dispose of them, 
and we call that scrapping. 

Mr. MILLER. That would be very nice had the Navy De- 
partment any program toward scrapping the vessels that are of 
military value and which will necessarily have to be scrapped 
under the treaty. 

Mr. PADGETT. It is to name them, every one. They are 
named in the hearings and in the treaty. 

Mr. WALSH. I was going to ask the gentleman if it is not 
a fact, according to his understanding, that before a naval ship 
can be sold under existing law by the naval authorities it must 
have been surveyed by some board of naval officers and found 
=} be unseaworthy and unsafe, or not fit for further use in the 

Navy? 

Mr. MILLER. I understand that generally to be the law. 

Mr. WALSH. Otherwise it can not be so condemned. My 
understanding is that if they have a ship that was built only a 
few years ago and she is seaworthy and safe and not obsolete, 
and she is fit for use, that before the department can sell that 
vessel there must be legislative authority. 

Mr. MILLER. That is the point upon which I am undertak- 
ing to get information. 

Mr. HICKS. If the gentleman will permit, if I remember 
correctly, some years ago this country sold two ships to Greece. 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. HICKS. The Mississippi and the Idaho. Now, those 
yéssels were not condemned, because they were good ships, but 
we sold them by act of Congress, not because they were obsolete 
and useless but because we did not need them. No board would 
have condemned them, and no board would condemn the Dela- 
ware and North Dakota, which are to be scrapped, and so Con- 
gress must authorize their destruction. 

Mr. MILLER. I understand the transaction well and remem- 
ber it well, and in that instance there was congressional action 
taken. 

Mr. HICKS. That is exactly what we are going to do now. 

Mr. MILLER. So far as I understand, the Navy Department 
has no program in the world of what ships are to be destroyed 
and what are to be scrapped under the terms of the treaty, 
because they have no assurance the treaty is going to be signed 
by the signatory nations. x 

Mr. HICKS. There are certain vessels the Navy Department 
will sell—the obsolete vessels—whether the treaty goes through 
or not, which ought to be sold, as they have been carrying on 
the naval list many vessels costing this Government hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, and I am glad we are to rid ourselves 
of many useless vessels. 

Mr. MILLER. That is why I am wondering at the title of 
the bill, authorizing the President to scrap certain vessels in 
conformity with the provisions of the treaty to limit naval 
armament, not because they are obsolete ships 

Mr. HICKS. I think the gentleman realizes there are certain 
ships in our Navy which are going to be scrapped not because 
they were useless or obsolete, and therefore not subject to con- 
demnation, but because we wanted to conform to the curtail- 
ment agreement, and the only way to do it is by congressional 
action. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington has again expired. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
appeared to have it. ‘ 

On a division (demanded by Mr. DALLINGER) there were— 
ayes 14, noes 34. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I am, of course, in favor of 
this bill, as I presume practically everyone else is, but that is 
not the subject that I desire to discuss. I do not think I shall 
consume 10 minutes, for the subject I shall touch upon may 
not perhaps deserve the taking up of that much time of the 
House. I wish to refer to a matter that occurred yesterday on 
the floor of this House. On yesterday the Socialist Party in 
the House of Representatives took occasion to cast a perfectly 
uncalled for slur on the splendid State of Oklahoma, The gen- 
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tleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon] had the floor, and I read 
from the Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. Micuexer. Did not many of these same prisoners advocate the 
e of the draft law? 

Mr. Loxpon: They have been convicted under section 3 of the espio- 
nage law, and that section deals with offenses—— 
inne tie ie Like the Kansas rebellion, where they all went up 

Mr. LONDON. Ob, the gentleman is mixing up the Kansas case with 
the Oklahoma case. 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes; the Oklahoma case. 

Mr. Loypon. The Oklahoma case involves only three men, and it is 
an exception. We can not expect much from Oklahoma, whether it be 
an Oklahoma Democrat, an Oklahoma Republican, or an Oklahoma 
Socialist. 

It is a lamentable fact that our State has had much unde- 
sirable, undeserved, and, in my judgment, unjust adverse ad- 
vertisement within the last year, but I am not responsible for 
that. We are a new State. We only came into the Union some 
15 years ago, therefore we naturally expect some criticism and 
faultfinding from those who have had experience in running 
governmental affairs in older States. But when the entire 
Socialist Party in Congress holds a caucus with itself and feels 
called upon to criticize not only the good Democrats and Re- 
publicans in our State but Oklahoma Socialists as well, it would 
seem to me that irresponsible criticism had about reached the 
limit, and I propose that the Oklahoma Socialists shall know 
exactly who iť is that is criticizing them and why they are 
being criticized. 

The gentleman from New York could have had but two 
objects in making this uncalled for sling at our State, first, a 
peculiar desire to cast unjustified and uncalled for aspersions 
on one of the sister States of this Republic, and, second, to 
place the offenses committed by the Oklahoma draft evaders 
in a separate class from all other cases, The gentleman’s 
whole ‘speech was directed toward a plea for amnesty on be- 
half of certain persons convicted of what he chooses to call 
political crimes during the war. In other words, the gentle 
man was pleading for the “higher-ups,” for the leading So- 
cialists, only who went to the penitentiary during the war, 
while placing the rank and file in a separate class not de- 
serving clemency. Why did these “higher-ups” go to the 
penitentiary? For advising people not to submit to the laws 
of their country during this critical time, and now the gen- 
tleman would separate them from the rank and file, releasing 
them while holding the poor, misguided fellow who followed 
their pernicious advice. 

I had the good fortune or misfortune, as the case may be, 
to attend the trial of these draft evaders in Oklahoma, and as 
I stood there beside the Federal judge trying the case and 
looked out into the faces of those poor, deluded fellows who 
were arraigned it occurred to me that some of them were sub- 
jects more fit for St. Elizabeths than they were for the peni- 
tentiary. Why had these poor fellows committed these crimes? 
They had no knowledge of the law. They had not sufficient 
knowledge of the law, perhaps, to even know when they were 
breaking it. They committed these crimes on account of the 
bad advice they had received from the very persons whom the 
gentleman from New York is now defending. They committed 
these crimes on account of the propaganda sent forth by these 
very men for whom the distinguished gentleman himself now 
demands amnesty in one breath and in the next says that 
these poor, ill-advised Oklahoma farmers who were caught in 
this draft-evasion net on account of bad advice they took from 
these very men ought to now be considered in a separate class, 
from which we are to assume that they are not entitled to 
amnesty, but the “higher-ups” who advised them to violate 
the law must be pardoned and restored to liberty. That may 
be the gentleman's idea of justice; that may be the teachings 
of the political party at whose shrine our Socialist friend 
worships, but it is not the belief of the good citizenship of the 
State of Oklahoma, irrespective of polities, who stand on the 
eternal principles enunciated by the immortal Jefferson, “ Equal 
rights to all and special privileges to none.” 

The gentleman undertook to give information concerning the 
nature and trial of these cases. He attempted to go into the 
situation in Oklahoma. He spoke in that speech of “ amazing 
ignorance.” The gentleman shows just as much amazing ig- 
norance in undertaking to discuss Oklahoma conditions as he 
does in his hair-brained ideas of government, his misguided 
conception of economics, and his Utopian advocacy of a great 
cooperative Commonwealth. 

I have high respect for the gentleman from New York, but 
we all have our shortcomings. The fault of my friend, I 
think his most grievous shortcoming, is his prodigious pre- 
sumption, his astounding assumption that he knows more than 
everybody else about everything on the face of the earth, in- 
cluding government and economics, [At se.] 


Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. So far as the Oklahoma situation is con- 
cerned, I believe I referred in my statement to the evidence 
given by Mrs. White, who stated before the Committee on the 
Judiciary that she had made a personal investigation. I be- 
lieve I referred in my speech to her evidence. 

Mr. CARTER. Oh, the gentleman was assuming to advise 
this House concerning conditions in Oklahoma at that critical 
time. Among other things, he said that these antidraft organi- 
zations were formed before the war for the purpose of protect- 
ing tenant farmers against usurious interest, when everybody 
who knows anything at all about conditions in the State of 
Oklahoma knows that we have as stringent usury laws as any 
State in this Union and knows that they are as rigidly enforced 
as any other, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that is about all, except a dream I had 
a few nights ago. This beautiful dream took me back to my 
boyhood days when I made my first trip to the great city of 
Gotham. As I approached near unto that wonderful city I saw 
some extraordinary colossal thing rise from the level of the 
horizon, which I first thought must be the new Statue of Lib- 
erty enlightening the world, about which I had heard so much, 
but upon approaching nearer unto it, I found I had made a 
gross error and that the wonderful vision I had mistaken for 
the new statue was nothing more nor less than the highly 
exalted opinion of the distinguished gentleman from New 
York of his own intelligence, knowledge of government, condi- 
tions, and things in general. I thank you. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Thereupon the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Husrep, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill H. R. 11214, 
had directed him to report the same back to the House with the 
recommendation that it do pass. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr, Hicks, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table, 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUSTICE, AND FOR 
THE JUDICIARY—CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. 996). 


Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill H. R. 11065, making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice and for the judiciary for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement may be read in lieu of 
the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks that 
the statement may be read in lieu of the report. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.) The Chair hears none, 

The Clerk will report the statement. 

The statement was read. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11065) making appropriations for the Departments of State 
and Justice and for the judiciary for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, and for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 21, 
27, 34, 35, 37, 38, 51, 52, 59, 63, 64, 68, 69, 74, 75, 77, 78, 85, 87, 
88, 93, and 94. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 3, 4, 9, 10, 11, 18, 20, 23, 26, 29, 
81, 82, 83, 39, 41, 42, 46, 50, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 60, 65, 66, 67, 76, 
80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 86, and 97, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu o 
the sum proposed insert $260,000"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. x 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 12, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $350,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 
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Amendment numbered 14: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 14, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Transpose 
the matter inserted by said amendment to page 8, line 5, of the 
bill, to follow the word “of,” amended to read as follows: and 
rent for“; and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert $750,000"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 16, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert $1,900,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 17, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert $1,935,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 19, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of the 
sum proposed insert “$1,150,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. : 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House recede from its 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 22, and 


agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “$290,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
Same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 30, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “$49,400”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 86, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

For the expenses of the arbitration of outstanding pecuniary 
claims between the United States and Great Britain, in accord- 
ance with the special agreement concluded for that purpose 
August 18, 1910, and the schedules of claims thereunder, includ- 
ing salary and expenses of the tribunal, and of the agent, to be 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, counsel, joint secretary and other assistants, con- 
tingent expenses, and personal services and rent in the District 
of Columbia and elsewhere, to be expended under the direction 
of the Secretary of State, $60,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. y 

Amendment numbered 53: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 53, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “$479,010”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 62: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 62, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as 
follows: The investigation of the official acts, records, and 
accounts of marshals, attorneys, and clerks of the United States 
courts and the territorial courts, and United States commis- 
sioners, for which purpose all the official papers, records, and 
dockets of said officers, without exception, shall be examined 
by the agents of the Attorney General at any time”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 72: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 72, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $2,275,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. — 

Amendment numbered 79: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 79, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert 590,000“; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 89: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 89, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “$578,500”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 90: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to tho amendment of the Senate numbered 90, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
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sum proposed insert “ $37,500”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 91: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 91, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “$23,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 92: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 92, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert 52,000“; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 95: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 95, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “$149,300” ; and the Senate agree to the 
same, - 

Amendment numbered 96: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 96, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $1,050,000” ; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

The committee of conference have not agreed on Senate 
amendments numbered 5, 6, 7, 8, 13, 24, 25, 28, 40, 43, 44, 45, 
47, 48, 49, 61, TO, T1, and 73. 

James W. HUSTED, 
GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


G. M. HITCHOOCK, A 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11065) making appropriations for 
the Departments of State and Justice and the judiciary for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes, 
submit the following statement in explanation of the effect of 
the action agreed upon by the conference committee and sub- 
mitted in the accompanying conference report: 

On No. 1, relating to the office of the Secretary of State: Ap- 
propriates $260,000, instead of $250,000, as proposed by the House, 
and $275,000, as proposed by the Senate, for temporary em- 
ployees in the Department of State. | 

On No. 2: Makes the appropriation for an automobile for the 
Secretary of State immediately available. 

On Nos. 3 and 4, relating to passport bureau: Appropriates 
$55,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $50,000, as proposed 
by the House, and makes the sum available for the payment of 
rent outside the District of Columbia. 

On Nos. 9, 10, and 11, relating to the embassy to Turkey: Ap- 
propriates $5,500 for the Turkish secretary and $4,000 for the 
Turkish assistant secretary, as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $8,600 and $2,000, respectively, as proposed by the House. 

On No. 12, relating to clerks at embassies and legations: 
Appropriates $350,000, instead of $300,000, as proposed by the 
House, and $394,828, as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 14 and 15, relating to contingent expenses, foreign 
missions: Appropriates $750,000, instead of $700,000, as pro- 
posed by the House, and $800,000, as proposed by the Senate; 
makes the sum available for the payment of rent for dispatch 
agents, as proposed by the Senate; and changes the said Sen- 
ate amendment No. 14 so as to read “and rent for” instead 
of “and rent,” and transposes the amended ferm within the 
sentence to improve the language. 

On Nos, 16 and 17, relating to salaries of the Consular Serv- 
ice: Appropriates $1,900,000, instead of $1,874,500, as proposed 
by the House, and $1,974,500, as proposed by the Senate, for 
salaries of consuls general, consuls, and vice consuls. 

On No. 18, relating to clerk hire at United States consulates: 
Appropriates $1,400,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$1,350,000, as proposed by the House. 

On No. 19, relating to contingent expenses, United States 
consulates: Appropriates $1,150,000, instead of $1,100,000, as 
proposed by the House, and $1,200,000, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

On No. 20, relating to relief and protection of American sea- 
men: Appropriates $220,000; as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $150,000, as proposed by the House, 
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On No. 21, relating to salaries of diplomatic and consular 
officers while receiving instructions and in transit: Appropri- 
ates $50,000, as proposed by the House, instead of $65,000, as 
proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 22, relating to transportation of diplomatic and con- 
sular officers: Appropriates $290,000, instead of $275,000, as 
proposed by the House, and $300,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 23, relating to emergencies arising in the Diplomatic 
and Consular Service: Appropriates $400,000, as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of $100,000, as proposed by the House. 

On Nos. 26 and 27, relating to embassy, legation, and consular 
buildings and grounds: Appropriates $150,000, as proposed by 
the Senate, for the alteration, repair, and furnishing of the em- 
bassy building in London, and strikes out the language pro- 
posed by the Senate reappropriating $300,000 for the acquisition 
of embassy, legation, or consular buildings and grounds at cer- 
tain places as provided in the Diplomatic and Consular appro- 
priation act for 1922, and continuing for the fiscal year 1923 
the commission therein created to approve such acquisitions. 

On No. 29, relating to the International Boundary Commis- 
sion, United States and Mexico: Eliminates the proviso inserted 
by the House and stricken out by the Senate that no part of 
the appropriation for the commission shall be expended for 
the salary of a commissioner. 

On No. 30, relating to the boundary line, Alaska and Canada, 
and the United States and Canada: Appropriates $49,400, in- 
stead of $30,000, as proposed by the House, and $54,400, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 


On No. 31, relating to the International Prison Commission: 


Appropriates $2,550, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$1,500, as proposed by the House. 

On No. 32, relating to printing and binding for the Pan 
American Union: Strikes out, as proposed by the Senate, the 
word “that,” inserted by the House. 

On No. 33, relating to the Bureau of Interparliamentary 
Union for Promotion of International Arbitration: Strikes out, 
as proposed by the Senate, the phrase “at Brussels, Belgium,” 
inserted by the House, 

On Nos, 34 and 35, relating to the International Institute of 
Agriculture: Appropriates $19,577, as proposed by the House. 
instead of $8,000, as proposed by the Senate, for payment of the 
quota of the United States. 

On No. 36, relating to the arbitration of outstanding pecuniary 
claims between the United States and Great Britain: Strikes 
out the language fixing the salaries and other expenses of the 
tribunal and agency, as proposed by the House, and adopts the 
language proposed by the Senate, amended so as to provide 
that the agent shall be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate; and appropriates a lump 
sum of $60,000, instead of a detailed appropriation of $52,770, 
as proposed by the House, and a lump sum of $72,430, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 37 and 38, relating to the United States section of the 
Inter-American High Commission: Appropriates $19,600, as pro- 
posed by the House, instead of $25,000, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, and strikes out the language proposed by the Senate pro- 
viding that the commission shall complete its labors and submit 
a final report on or before the 30th day of June, 1923. 

On No. 39, relating to the International Research Council: 
Appropriates $4,030, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$2,658, as proposed by the House. 

On No. 41, relating to the World War Foreign Debt Commis- 
sion: Appropriates $20,000, as proposed by the Senate, for the 
expenses of the commission, 

On No. 42, relating to the International Trade-Mark Registra- 
tion Bureau: Appropriates $9,600, as proposed by the Senate, for 
the quota of the United States to said bureau. 

On No. 46, relating to transportation of officers of the United 
States Court for China: Strikes out, as proposed by the Senate, 
the phrase “of $275,000” inserted by the House. 

On Nos. 50, 51, 52, and 53, relating to salaries in the office 
of the Attorney General: Appropriates $4,200, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $3,600, as proposed by the House, for the at- 
torney in charge of pardons; strikes out the appropriation of 
$4,000, as proposed by the Senate, for a chief of the division of 
investigation; and appropriates $3,000, as proposed by the 
House, instead of $3,500, as proposed by the Senate, for the 
chief of the division of accounts. , 

On Nos. 54, 55, 56, and 57, relating to contingent expenses, 
Department of Justice: Appropriates $6,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $5,000, as proposed by the House, for furni- 
ture and repairs; appropriates $15,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $12,500, as proposed by the House, for sta- 
tionery ; appropriates $40,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead 
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of $37,000, as proposed by the House, for miscellaneous expendi- 
tures; and $75,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $56,000, 
as proposed by the House, for rent of buildings in the District 
of Columbia. 

On No. 58, relating to conduct of customs cases: Appropriates 
$86,100, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $83,000, as pro- 
posed by the House. 

On Nos. 59 and 60, relating to the enforcement of national 
prohibition: Retains the language inserted by the House and 
stricken out by the Senate providing for allotments from other 
appropriations of $150,000 for the enforcement of prohibition 
instead of a direct appropriation of a like sum as proposed by 
the Senate; and eliminates the provision inserted by the House 
and stricken out by the Senate requiring the Attorney General 
to make a detailed report to Congress of such allotments and 
the purposes for which they are being expended. 

On Nos. 62 and 63, relating to the investigation of the official 
acts, records, and accounts of marshals, attorneys, clerks, ref- 
erees, and trustees of United States and Territorial courts, etc.: 
Restores the language inserted by the House and stricken out 
by the Senate, with the words “ referees and trustees” omitted, 
and strikes out the language, inserted by the Senate, making a 
direct appropriation of $75,000 for such purposes. 

On Nos. 64 and 65, relating to the enforcement of antitrust 
laws: Appropriates $225,000, as proposed by the House, instead 
of $300,000, as proposed by the Senate; eliminates the language, 
adopted by the House and stricken out by the Senate, exempt- 
ing labor organizations and farmers’ associations from prosecu- 
tion under any of the money appropriated by the act, and re- 
tains the language, inserted by the Senate, exempting such 
organizations from prosecution under the appropriation for 
enforcement of antitrust laws. 

On Nos. 66, 67, 68, and 69, relating to the Court of Customs 
Appeals: Provides for five stenographic clerks at $1,600 each, as 
proposed by the Senate, instead of three, as proposed by the 
House, -and appropriates $3,965, as provided by the House, in- 
stead of $5,385, as provided by the Senate, for the miscellaneous 
expenses of the court. 

On No. 72, relating to salaries, fees, and expenses of United 
States marshals and their deputies: Appropriates $2,275,000 in- 
stead of $2,250,000, as proposed by the House, and $2,300,000, as 
proposed by. the Senate. 

On No. 74, relating to salaries of United States district at- 
tornexs, etc.: Appropriates $900,000, as proposed by the House, 
instead of $950,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 75 and 76, relating to salaries of regular assistants 
to United States district attorneys: Appropriates $550,000, as 
proposed by the House, instead of $600,000, as proposed by the 
Senate; and fixes the maximum compensation of such assistants 
at $3,500, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $3,000, as pro- 
posed by the House. 

On No. 77, relating to salaries of special assistants to the 
Attorney General and United States district attorneys: Appro- 
priates $850,000, as proposed by the House, instead of $1,000,000, 
as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 78, relating to the office expenses and the personal 
compensation of clerks of United States circuit courts of ap- 
peals, their deputies, and other assistants: Restores the lan- 
guage adopted by the House and stricken out by the Senate, 
providing that such compensation and expenses shall be au- 
thorized by the Attorney General and fixing the maximum com- 
pensation of the clerks of the courts at $5,000. It also provides 
that all fees received by said clerks shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury of the United States, as in the case of clerks of United 
States district courts. And it further provides that from and 
after July 1, 1922, the salary of the clerk of the United States 
district court for Hawaii shall be fixed in the same manner as 
salaries of clerks of United States district courts. 

On No. 79, relating to supplies for United States courts and 
judicial officers: Appropriates $90,000, instead of $80,000, as 
proposed by the House, and $100,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 80, relating to the purchase of law books for United 
States judges, district attorneys, and other judicial officers: 
Appropriates $25,000, as provided by the Senate, instead of 
$20,000, as provided by the House. 4 

On Nos. 81, 82, and 83, relating to the Federal prison at 
Leavenworth, Kans.: Appropriates $4,800, as provided by the 
Senate, instead of $3,600, as provided by the House, for certain 
skilled laborers. 

On Nos. 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, and 89, relating to the Federal 
prison at Atlanta, Ga.: Appropriates $200,000, as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of $175,000, as proposed by the House, for 
subsistence ; appropriates $110.000, as proposed by the House, in- 
stead of $120,000, as proposed by the Senate, for clothing, trans- 
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portation, etc.; appropriates $7,500, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $6,500, as proposed by the House, for hospital sup- 
Plies and $92,800, as proposed by the House, instead of $97,980, 
as proposed by the Senate, for guards, 

On Nos. 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, and 95, relating to the Federal 
prison at McNeil Island, Wash.: Appropriates $37,500, instead 
of $35,000, as proposed by the Huse, and $41,000, as proposed 
by the Senate, for subsistence; appropriates $23,000, instead & 
$20,000, as proposed by the House, and $26,750, as proposed by 
the Senate, for clothing, transportation, and traveling expenses; 
appropriates $2,000, instead of $1,500, as proposed by the House, 
and $3,500, as proposed by the Senate, for hospital supplies; and 
$24,000, as proposed by the House, instead of $26,000, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, for guards. 

On No. 96, relating to support of prisoners: Appropriates 
$1,050,000, instead of $1,000,000, as proposed by the House, and 
$1,100,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 97, relating to inspection of prisons and prisoners: 
Appropriates $12,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$11,000, as proposed by the House. 

The committee of conference have not agreed upon the fol- 
Jowing amendments of the Senate: 

On Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8: Striking out the appropriation of $7,500 
for agent and consul general at Cairo, authorizing the President 
to appoint a minister to Egypt at $10,000 per annum and mak- 
ing the necessary appropriation therefor, including the balance 
of the fiscal year 1922. 

On No, 18: Authorizing the employment of translators from 
the appropriation “ Contingent expenses, foreign missions.” 

On Nos. 24 and 25: Appropriating $3,500 to Daisy Crawford 
Carroll, widow of B. Harvey Carroll, and $3,000 to Alice Potter, 
widow of Julian Potter, whose husbands died as a result of 
illness incurred in the Consular Service, one year’s salary in 
each case, 

On No. 28: Appropriating $200,000 for post allowances to 
diplomatic and consular officers. 

On No. 40: Appropriating $3,860 for the International Hydro- 
graphic Bureau. 

On No, 43: Appropriating $5,000 for the international confer- 
ence on maritime law. 

On No. 44: Appropriating $3,750 for the Commission of 
Jurists to consider amendments to the laws of war. 

On No, 45: Appropriating $75,000 for the Fifth International 
Conference of American States, at Santiago, Chile. 

On No. 47: Appropriating $47,750 for the revision of Chinese 
customs tariff under the treaty signed February 6, 1922. 

On No. 48: Appropriating $21,000 for inquiry into extraterri- 
torlality in China under a resolution adopted by the Conference 
on Limitation of Armament. 

On No, 49: Appropriating $2,200 to pay claims of the Govern- 
ment of Norway on account of the detention of three Norwegian 
subjects as witnesses to the damage caused the Norwegian vessel 
Ingrid by an explosion at Jersey City February 1, 1911, 

On No, 61: Appropriating $1,500 to the estate of W. L. Dun- 
ham, deceased, who was killed while acting as a posse man en- 
gaged in the enforcement of national prohibition. 

On Nos, 70 and 71: Appropriating $5,000, instead of $3,500, 
as proposed by the House, for the salary of the chief clerk of the 
Court of Claims. 

On No. 73; Authorizing the Secretary of War to deliver to the 
office of the United States marshal for the District of Columbia, 
without payment therefor, one passenger-carrying motor vehicle, 

James W. HUSTED, 
GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr, HUSTED, Mr. Speaker, the majority of the conferees 
on the part of the Senate and the House came to complete 
agreement as between themselves on every item in the bill. We 
were compelled to bring back some of the items to the House 
which were new legislation, put in by the Senate, or which went 
out on a point of order in the House. z 

The amount of the bill as passed by the Senate is $28,699,640.16, 
The amount of the bill as passed by the House was $26,376,397.16, 
So that the net added by the Senate was $2,323,248. The 
amount of recessions by the House in the conference report 
amounted to $1,014,652, The amount involved in the Senate 
amendments brought back for action, which the House man- 
agers will recommend for adoption by the House, are as follows: 

For ambassadors and ministers, $3,100. 

That is the difference between the salary of our present 
representative and the minister, which has now been provided 
for- un increase of $3,100. Egypt has now been recognized 
by our Government, and this bill provides for a minister to 
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Egypt. There is a payment to Daisy Crawford Carroll, who 
is the widow of a consular officer, of $3,500, and the amount 
represents one year’s salary of her husband; and to Alice 
Potter, of $3,000, which represents one year’s salary of her hus- 
band, who was also a consular officer. The conference report 
puts back a paragraph which went out under a point of order 
for post allowances for diplomatic and consular officers, and 
also appropriates $3,860 for the International Hydrographie 
Bureau. It also provides $5,000 for an international confer- 
ence on maritime law. This is going to be a very important 
conference, at which are to be taken up questions of maritime 
law relating to collisions, particularly important to us now on 
account of our merchant marine. It also provides $3,750 for 
the expenses of the American representatives on the commission 
of jurists on the amendments of the laws of war. This com- 
mission was provided for by the Limitation of Armament Con- 
ference, and it provides $75,000 for the expenses of an Ameri- 
can delegation to the fifth international conference of American 
States at Santiago, Chile. There has not been any conference 
since 1912, I think. It has been the custom to hold one of 
these international conferences every three or four years, 
but the war caused an interruption, and this will be the first 
conference since 1912. The expenses of the American repre- 
sentatives to the last conference amounted to $133,000, and we 
are providing $75,000. 

Then we are providing $47,750 for the expenses of the 
American representatives on a commission for the revision of 
Chinese customs tariffs. That is another commission provided 
for by the Limitation of Arms Conference, And there is still 
another one, to inquire into the extraterritoriality in China, 
for which we have provided expenses of $21,000. There is 
also an item of $2,200 to pay certain Norwegian claims. These 
are claims consisting of actual expenses, chiefly legal expenses, 
of two men who were detained in this country by the Govern- 
ment as witnesses to the explosion of a Norwegian vessel. 
They were clapped into jail, and were kept in durance vile for 
about a month. They were put to considerable expense and 
never received any compensation whatever. We have also pro- 
vided $1,500 for the estate of W. L, Dunham, This man had 
his head blown off while acting as a posse officer in the en- 
forcement of the prohibition law. He was compelled to join the 
forces, and was killed, and while it is rather an exception to the 
general rule to put an item of this kind on an appropriation bill, 
I think this is an exception which ought to be made, because 
in this case the man left a widow and nine children who are 
penniless, 

Mr. SNELL. -Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. I wanted to ask the gentleman in regard to 
these death claims. It seems to me we should have some fixed 
policy and not change it around. It is rather unfair for one 
person having a death claim to have it attached to a conference 
report and have it go through the House without consideration 
and another person having a just claim be required to present 
it to the Committee on Claims and take his chances before the 
Committee on Claims and perhaps wait two or three years 
before it is brought into the House. ; 

Mr. HUSTED. I agree with the gentleman as to that, but 
here is an exceptional case. Here is a man who left a widow 
and nine little children, and they are penniless. We are pro- 
viding only $1,500, whereas if they went into court they could 
certainly get more than $1,500. 

Mr. SNELL. Then why not treat them right? 

I do not think it is fair to give preferential treatment to a 
claim in this way because some man has a little more political 
influence than others. All these claims should be treated in the 
same way. They should be referred to the Committee on Claims 
and there either rejected or recommended to the House for pay- 
ment eventually. It seems to me it is rather unfair to attach 
some of them to a conference report and in that way get them 
through quickly, whereas the others have to wait several years 
for consideration. 

Mr. HUSTED. This is not a case where there has been any 
political influence, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. I want to add that these peo- 
ple had no political influence exerted in their behalf. This man 
left a wife and nine children. : 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. This man was ordered to perform a cer- 
tain duty. If he had not gone he would have been punished. 
As it was, he did go, and he lost his life. 

Mr. SNELL. I am only discussing the policy involved. Con- 
sidering yarious claims of that kind before the committee of 
which I am chairman, it seems to me the House should do one 
thing or the other: Wither let all claims to which there is no 
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apposition be attached to conference reports and brought in | creased the salary in the bill as it was presented to the House 


in this way or else keep them all out. 

Mr. HUSTED. These people are down and out. 

Mr. SNELL, I am anxious to get these claims through the 
House. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. What does the gentleman propose to do with 
reference to amendments 70 and 71, increasing the salary of the 
Chief Clerk of the Court of Claims by $1,500? 

Mr. HUSTED. I am going to move to recede and concur 
and make the salary the same as that of the salary of the 
clerks of the circuit courts of appeals. The clerk of the Court 
of Claims gets now only 83,500, and he has really more respon- 
sibility and more work to perform than the clerks of the United 
States circuit courts of appeals. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not agree with the gentleman on that. 
If you are going to make the salary the same as that of the 
clerk of the United States circuit court of appeals, why not 
make the salary of the judges of that court the same as that of 
the judges of the district courts? 

Mr. HUSTED. ‘The clerk of the Court of Claims is a very 
busy clerk. He has manifold duties to perform. I would like 
to make a statement to the gentleman concerning his work. I 
read: 


as m 
‘appeals combined, the amount involved therein reachin 
sum of $259,147,873.52; and in the past eight years the 
Claims has ed than 

courts, whose clerk receives $5,000, and more than the 
trict courts, whose clerks receive ‘$4,750, combined. 


Mr. WALSH. Undoubtedly the clerk of the Court of Claims 
has ‘transacted ‘more business even than the clerk of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, But would the gentleman 
‘for that reason advocate that we pay the salary of the clerk of 
the Court of Claims on the same basis as the clerk of the 
Supreme Court? 

Mr. HUSTED. I would not do that. I do not think it is a 
parallel case. 

Mr. WALSH. It is just as parallel as it is to cite the analogy 
between the work of the clerk of the Court of Claims and ‘that 
of the clerk to the circuit court of appeals. 

Mr. HUSTED. Let me give you an ‘idea of the business of 
the clerk of the Court of Claims: 

In addition to the ordinary duties of the office as set forth with 
those of the clerks of the other United States courts by the Congres- 
sional Joint Committee on Reclassification, it is one of the duties of 
the clerk, by special order of the court, “to execute such ‘references and 
orders in any case pending in the court and make report thereon.as 
may be referred and directed by the court.“ (Court order of Octo- 
ber 19, 1914.) The 3 of the duties and functions prescribed 
by this order calls for the qualifications of a special. master in chan- 
cery, It requires experience in law, ability to accurately analyze 
the facts, to correctly ascertain the law applicable thereto, to use sound 
judgment in the application thereof, and the ea lity to report 
fully, clearly, and precisely such facts and legal conclusions. For such 
services this clerk receives no compensation additional to his salary, 
while the clerks of the other United States courts, when ‘performing 
the duties of special master, have until the recent increase in their 
salaries been paid special master’s fees in addition to the regular 
salary of their office. The present incumbent of the office of the clerk 
of the Court of Claims has ‘had an experience of 80 years in active 
legal practice before the United States ‘courts, the courts of the State 
of New York, and other States. 

A further condition making it necessary that this clerk shall be a 
trained and experienced lawyer is that he is constantly required to 
advise Hayens and counsel and to properly inform Members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives as to and contemplated 
litigation, not only under established law but in connection with the 
wile originated in tme World War, anà which presents sew questions 

ich 1 
both ‘of „pra and of substantive law, for which there is no 
precedent, 


I am convinced, Mr. Speaker, that the clerk to the Court 
of Claims is very much underpaid and that this increase of 
$1,500 in his salary is fully deserved and justified. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, if that is so, what does the gentleman 
say about the judges of the Court af Claims?. 

Mr. HUSTED, Well, that question has not been brought up. 

Mr. WALSH. What has the gentleman been reading from? 

Mr. HUSTED. I was reading from the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, submitted to the Senate by the chair- 
man, Senator NELSON, 

Mr. WALSH. On a bill? 

Mr. HUSTED. On a bill for the increase of this salary. 

Mr. WALSH. Providing for the increase of salary, and they 
put it in as an amendment of the Senate, and the conferees on 
the part of the House, with no further consideration than the 
reading of the report of the committee, are recommending that 
the House agree to it. 

Mr. HUSTED. Well, that is not an accurate statement. I 
am very sure that the House subcommittee would have in- 


Af it had not been subject to a point of order; that is, the dis- 
position of the House subcommittee would have been to increase 
the salary, But we did not bring in any salary increases to 
the House, because we adhered strictly to the rule, even 
though we knew the cases were deserving. Though we believed 
än them, we did not recommend them, because we wanted to 
keep strictly within the rule of the House. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman think this is still adhering 
to the rule, where the committee will not permit salary in- 
creases to be reported from its subcommittee, but has no 
objection to the Senate putting in increases and the conferees 
agreeing to them? That is a practice that we have been trying 
to eliminate by this new system. It seems to me if we establish 
the precedent of getting salary increases through in this way 
it will run all along the line. 

Mr. HUSTED. I want to say to the gentleman that the con- 
ferees have brought this item back to the House for the sanction 
of the House. 

Mr, WALSH. Yes; with the intention of recommending 
that the House approve of what the committee did not approve, 
or the subcommittee did not approve. They are asking the 
House to approve that now as conferees. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

‘Mr. KINCHELOE. I would like to inquire about the item 
covered by the Senate amendment No, 26, appropriating $150,000 
for repairing the American embassy in London. Is this the 
Same embassy building for which a bill has been passed through 
Congress giving Mr. Morgan the opportunity and privilege and 
power to donate to the United States for the American embassy? 

Mr. HUSTED. This is an item for repairing, improving, and 
furnishing the building donated by Mr. Morgan to the Govern- 
ment for embassy purposes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Was there any hearing had before the 
conferees showing why it would take this enormous amount of 
$150,000 to prepare this building for occupancy? 

Mr. HUSTED. This building is not at all suited to embassy 
purposes. The property, as I understand it, is worth from 
$250,000 to $300,000, but the chief value is in the land. It is a 
very good location, and has many advantages from that stand- 
point, but the buildings do not amount to very much. They 
must be reconstructed and renovated. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. When the bill was pending before Con- 
gress to authorize the President to accept this gift from Mr. 
Morgan, we were told it was an ideal place and an act of great 
generosity on Mr. Morgan’s part. If it is unsuitable for the pur- 
pose, I wonder why the Government accepted it. 

Mr. HUSTED. It is a valuable site, and the actual value 
of the gift is close to $300,000, and that is quite a substantial 
gift, but the building itself is not suited to embassy purposes, 
and I imagine that no ordinary residence would be. Very sub- 
stantial structural changes would have to be made in it. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I do not suppose any of this $150,000 
is going to be used to improve the land, and I was wondering 
what improvements would cost $150,000, which, of course, will 
be converted into English pounds, and the discount on the 
English pound will make it amount to more than $150,000. 

Mr. HUSTED. This is the estimate of the State Department. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I was wondering whether it was con- 
templated to equip a wine cellar for Mr. Harvey over there as 
a part of the improvement. [Laughter.] I understand, by 
reading the newspapers, that his conduct there has been such 
as to indicate his need for a wine cellar, 

Mr. HUSTED. I can give the gentleman the items of tho 
estimate— 


Construction work, alterations, etc... $25, 498. 00 
Hot-water heati installation. 4, 796. 00 
Electric installation and fittings — 16,280.00 
Renovation repair, Fepiacements, painting, and Gecorat ° 00 

OVA re „ Teplacemen ecora ; 
— OPSE KEN <==- 33, 792.00 
Ins tion -of elevator_.._---__.-+-_.--__-=-. = -=-<--= 660, 00 
Furniture, gS, carpets, etc_______.__..______..... 65, 700. 80 

Other ‘items SEAS SE ES fae S 
Contingencies — 4,853.20 
GIAI aes .. ͤ rer S y OOA 


Mr. KINCHELOE. Does the gentleman known how large 
this building is? How many rooms has it? 

Mr. HUSTED. I believe there are two buildings on this 
property, and these two buildings will have to be made into 
one building in order to make it suitable for our purposes as 
an embassy. ë 

Mr. KINCHELOE. This administration pretends to be in 
favor of good business economy. Does not the gentleman think 
that if they were going to improve it at all it would have been 
good business economy to build a new house? It seems to me 
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they could build it and equip it new for $150,000. I was trying 
to find out whether the gentleman has any information as a 
conferee. 

This being a Senate amendment, I presume was not consid- 
ered by the gentleman’s subcommittee to ascertain what was 
the real purpose of this, and why it should be repaired at this 
enormous expense, and whether or not it would be cheaper to 
build a new one, or whether it would not be still cheaper to 
hand this property back to Mr. Morgan and buy one, if we were 
going to own one at all. 

Mr. HUSTED. Of course, I have only the statement of the 
conferees on the part of the Senate and such information as is 
given in the Senate hearings. The matter was not taken up by 
our subcommittee. 

Mr, KINCHELOE. Was there any statement from Mr. 
Harvey himself before your subcommittee or the conferees? 

Mr. HUSTED. No statement from Mr. Harvey. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HUSTED. I do. 

Mr. GARNER. I recall that when we passed the bill au- 
thorizing the purchase of-embassies and legations we limited 
the cost to $150,000 at any one point. 

Mr. HUSTED. For the acquisition of the embassy, 

Mr, GARNER. Yes; I was just wondering if this was not 
in a way a violation of the spirit of the Lowden Act to appro- 
priate $150,000 for the purpose of repairing. 

Mr. HUSTED. This one does not ċome under the Lowden 
Act at all. 

Mr. GARNER. I know it does not come under the Lowden 
Act, but suppose some gentleman should be good enough to 
give us a house in some other place where we had an ambassa- 
dor and the Senate should. put on an amendment providing for 
an appropriation of $300,000 to repair and equip that build- 
ing. Would not that be in reality a violation of the spirit of 
the limitation that Congress placed on that particular activity 
of the Government? : 

Mr, HUSTED. I will say to the gentleman that I think we 
are all agreed that our Government should have adequate 
embassies at least in London and Paris, and this is a very fine 
property. It is on Hyde Park, on a corner. It has a garden 
in the rear of the property. There are two buildings on it. 
The value of the property is from $250,000 to $300,000 at the 
present time in American money. It is a very handsome gift. 
They say it will take $150,000 to fix it up in fine shape so that 
it will be suitable for our purposes, The idea is to throw these 
two buildings together. 

Mr, GARNER. But it does not seem to be very good public 
policy on our part to accept as a gift from some wealthy Ameri- 
can a property for an embassy and then appropriate $150,000 
or $250,000 or $300,000 to repair and fix up that building for an 
embassy. I do not believe the American people want Congress 
to indulge in any such performance. 

Mr. HUSTED. The gift has been accepted. The President 
has already accepted the gift. It would be absolutely useless if 
we do not spend sufficient funds to fix it up. 

Mr. GARNER. Has Congress accepted the gift in any act of 
Congress? 

Mr. HUSTED. We authorized the President to accept it, 
and the President did accept it in the name of the United States 
Government. 

Mr. ROACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED, Yes. 

Mr. ROACH. Is it proposed to expend more than $150,000 on 
this property? 

Mr. HUSTED, It is not; that is expected to do all the work 
necessary to remodel the building and furnish the building and 
make it habitable as an embassy. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Certainly. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I was here when the item in the bill was 
passed accepting this property. I thought it was going very far 
afield then and I think so now for the Congress of the United 
States. I was very much opposed to it. It seems to me that if 
I remember correctly, in the debate it was described as a splen- 
did building, in splendid shape, and they were going to save the 
Government of the United States all this money by accepting 
this property. In the same bill there was an appropriation or 
an «authorization of $150,000 to buy an embassy building in 
Paris. Now, you come in, and the first thing after accepting 
that property supposed to be so well located and in such good 
shape to be used for an embassy—and that was the principal 
argument why we should break a precedent and accept this gift 
from private interests—now you come in with an appropriation 
of $150,000 to repair it. Does the gentleman think that $150,000 


will fix the property up so that it will be fit for habitation as 
an embassy? 

Mr. HUSTED. It is stated by the department that it will be 
enough to do the necessary work. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Does anybody occupy the house? 

Mr. HUSTED. I think it is not occupied, and it will not be 
occupied until it is remodeled. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Does not the gentleman think that we could 
take $150,000 in London now and in all probability buy a better 
piece of property for that sum? 

Mr. HUSTED. No; the property as it stands is worth $250,000 
or $300,000 in American money. It is in an advantageous loca- 
tion, a very fine piece of property, especially so from the stand- 
point of embassy use. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Who made the recommendation that we 
appropriate $150,000? ; 

Mr. HUSTED. It comes from the State Department. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Where did they get the information? 

Mr. HUSTED. I have already read the details—I do not 
know whether the gentleman was on the floor at the time—I 
read the detailed estimate of the cost of reconstruction. It 
gives the amount in pounds and shillings and also gives the 
amount in dollars. It comes before us as a business proposi- 
tion, and I believe as a business proposition pure and simple the 
thing to do now is to spend enough money on the property to 
put it in shape. 

Mr. RAYBURN. That may be why Mr. Morgan wanted to 
get rid of it. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. i 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Is $200,000 or $300,000 the value of the 
land alone? 

Mr. HUSTED, It is the value of the property as it stands at 
the present time. I think it includes the land and the building. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. From what fund of the diplomatic and 
consular appropriation does the State Department obtain money 
to purchase furnishings and furniture for various embassy 
buildings? 

Mr. HUSTED. From the fund for contingent expenses, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I notice that $65,000 is provided for fur- 
nishing the American Embassy at London; has the gentleman 
any information as to how much it is costing in any other 
Government embassy building? 

Mr. HUSTED. We have not any other large and important 
buildings, except that we have made some recent purchases in 
South America. I do not think any expenditure has been made 
on that account as yet. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When the consideration of this item is 
concluded, I would like to inquire about some others. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I re- 
maining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has used 30 minutes. 

Mr. HUSTED. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM]. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I would like to say for the 
benefit of the committee that this matter was taken up by the 
committee which was created by Congress some two years ago, 
consisting of the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Senate and the ranking minority member, the chair- 
man of the Foreign Affairs Committee in the House. and the 
ranking minority member, the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
the Secretary of State. That committee met recently in Sena- 
tor Lobak's office and made certain approval of embassy 
and consular buildings for which Congress had appropri- 
ated the money. This London embassy matter was taken up. 
The property is very valuable, and will make a most desirable 
embassy when repaired, reconstructed, and furnished, but it was 
entirely for residential purposes and not for an embassy. It is 
really two buildings, both entirely devoid of all furniture which 
is absolutely necessary for an embassy. It was estimated by 
the Department of State that it would require somewhere in 
the neighborhood of $150,000 for repair, reconstruction, and fur- 
nishing—about $80,000 for repairs and reconstruction and $70,- 
000 for furnishing, This will make a most acceptable embassy, 
well located, and at a total cost to us of $150,000. Another prop- 
erty so furnished and equipped could not be had for less than 
$500,000. The property is entirely vacant at the present time. 
We authorized the President to accept it a year or two ago, and 
it was accepted, but we were unable to obtain title. Strange as 
it may seem, the United States can not own any property in 
England. It is necessary, therefore, to take title in the name 
of the American ambassador and consul general and to carry it 
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in that manner. That has only been recently accomplished. In 
addition a bond in perpetuity has been procured, protecting 
both the United States and Mr. Morgan. Therefore, it was un- 
necessary to obtain funds for furnishing it and for remodeling 
until now that the title has been secured. 

It is a very valuable property, and I do not believe from 
what we could learn that it would be possible for us to obtain 
in the city of London in such locality as we desire a property 
for less than half a million dollars. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. In just a moment. We tried for many 
years to get an embassy in London and it was impossible, be- 
cause, under the Lowden Act, we never had sufficient money 
with which to get it, and we were devoid of authority to ap- 
propriate sufficient money for that purpose. For the same rea- 
son we have been unable to obtain an embassy in Paris, be- 
cause of the cost. This was the one great opportunity for the 
United States to obtain an embassy in a good location and at a 
very moderate cost, after considering the furnishings and the 
equipment, and its absolute completion ready for occupancy. 
I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Is it expected to carry this indefinitely 
in the name of the ambassador and consul general? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. We must carry it indefinitely in that 
manner unless England changes her laws, because the United 
States can not own property in England, according to what was 
said by a representative of the State Department. 

I think it is a very good investment, and I am very much in 
fayor of obtaining embassies suitable for the United States 
Government abroad. This is a great opportunity, and the only 
opportunity we have ever had to acquire an embassy in the 
city of London. We must provide embassies if we wish men of 
moderate means to fill these exalted places abroad. At this 
time only the rich can afford such offices. I want it possible for 
men of brains to fill these places, whether poor or rich. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
New York yield me five minutes? 

Mr. HUSTED. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Speaker, in connection with this 
item about the embassy in London, about one year ago the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rogers] was in charge of the 
bill which authorized the acceptance of the gift of this property 
from J. P. Morgan. With a flourish the House was assured 
that this property was suitable for embassy purposes and that 
it would be suitable as such a residence for years. Ambassador 
Davis said it was suitable, as did others. Now we are called 
upon to appropriate $150,000 to put this property in shape. Is 
it necessary to spend that amount to fix up a building for Mr. 
Harvey which had been pronounced suitable by others? If it 
would take that much to put it in shape, why were we not told 
80 a year ago? 

I quote from the speech of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Rocers] in the House on January 27, 1921: 

There is one matter in connection with this subject which requires 
special treatment. On May 24, 1919, Mr. J. P. Morgan offered as an 
unconditional to the American Government his residence in Londo: 
a freehold. house faces Hyde Park and is within a few hun 
yards of the present em y offices of the United States. It is de- 
scribed by Ambassador Davis and others as entirely suitable for an 
embassy. On April 17, 1920, Mr. Morgan wrote a further letter to the 
Secretary of State asking for an answer to his offer at the earliest 
convenient moment. On ber 31 last he advised the State 
ment that it would be necessary for him te know by March 4 next 


whether his offer is a ted or declined, and that he shall feel com- 
pelled to withdraw the offer on the latter date if we do not previously 


acce h 
Acting Secretary Da in transmitting Mr. Morgan’s latest letter, 
8 uld accrue to the United States 


in London. Mr. Davis states 
afford 


earnest hope that Con east 
generous gift of this suitable dence for its representative in London. 


Manifestly congressional 

t. Less than be withdrawn. 

o my mind it would be exceedingly shortsighted for the Congress to 
allow this opportunity to lapse. 

The only objection which can be advanced to the acceptance of such 
a gift arises from the possible feeling that the United States should not 
accept gifts from private individuals, 

Mr. Harvey has already been enough of a liability to this 
Government without this additional expenditure of $150,000 to 
tone up the place where he is to live. If we fix him up a resi- 
dence like that he will probably make another speech, and 
surely after reading the ones he has made no one wants him to 
make another. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Does the gentleman take ex- 
ception to the recommendation of the then Acting Secretary of 


State and the then ambassador, two very distinguished gentle- 
men, both of whom are members of the gentleman’s party? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Of course, I do not object to that 
statement, but I have objection to the statements made here 
to-day, that it was known at the time and understood that it 
would take a lot of money to put this property into condition 
for use as an embassy. It was represented to the House by 
men who had the bill in charge that it was entirely suitable for 
an embassy at that time, and yet to-day they come along asking 
for an appropriation of $150,000, saying that-much is necessary 
in order to put it in condition for use. ‘ 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. If I recall correctly, it was upon my motion 
that the diplomatic appropriation bill was amended to carry 
this item, accepting this for the Government and the Nation, 
and the information that I had at the time, relying on a com- . 
munication of the then ambassador, was that the building was 
then suitable for an embassy, and that such alterations and 
changes as would be required would not be of very great ex- 


pense. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. It was understood, I think, by every- 
body in that way. Mr. Rogers at that time made the further 
statement that the only objection which could be advanced to 
the acceptance of such a gift arose from the possible feeling 
that the United States should not accept gifts from private indi- 
viduals. Everything said by the gentleman who had the bill 
in charge tended to convey the information that the property, 
was well located and was entirely suitable for an embassy. 
If that is true, it seems to me the wildest sort of extravagance 
in these days of efforts on the part of the American people to 
secure economy in Government to make an appropriation of 
$150,000 to put this place into condition for suitable use for the 
present occupant. It was stated at the time that it was in 
suitable condition for embassy purposes. Surely Mr. Harvey 
does not require a building of superior luxuriance. 

Mr. ROACH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. ROACH. I am inclined to believe that the gentleman 
overemphasizes the amount of money being expended to put the 
property into shape. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I am just taking the statement in 
the bill. 

Mr. ROACH. As I understood the estimate read by the gen- 
tleman from New York a moment ago, perhaps half or more of 
this appropriation is to go into furnishings and fittings to put 
it into condition to be occupied, that perhaps less than half of 
the appropriation will actually be used in improving the prop- 
erty itself. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Well, he says a large part of the ap- 
propriation, according to the gentleman’s statement, is to be 
used for improvement of the house; and if not, surely they do 
not need $150,000 for furniture in addition to any that may now 
be owned by the embassy. I once saw a motto which im- 
pressed me very much. It was as follows: The most expen- 
sive things in the world are those that we get for nothing.” 
I think probably that is true with reference to gifts made to 
the United States Government. 

An old philosopher used the expression, “ Beware of the Greeks 
bearing gifts.” I do not suppose J. P. Morgan owns any of the 
property adjacent to the property covered by this gift. I as- 
sume that he was governed by the best of motives. But the 
fact remains that such a policy usually turns out to be an 
expensive one for the Government. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jounson]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, as one of the 
conferees on the part of the House I declined to sign the con- 
ference report, for the reason that I could not see my way clear 
to vote for its adoption. There are many items in the bill 
which are so far from my approval that I felt compelled to 
decline to sign the report. For instance, when this bill came to 
the House it came without any provision whatever for relieving 
legitimate labor organizations and legitimate farmers’ organiza- 
tions from prosecution. However, the bill on the floor of the 
House was amended so as to take care of those two proposi- 
tions. The amended House bill provided that no part of any, 
money appropriated by the act should be used toward either of 
those purposes. The Senate put on an amendment which pro- 
vided that no part of this money” should be used for these 
prosecutions. The expression “this money applies to one sec- 
tion only, whereas under the bill as it passed the House, as I 
have just stated. we provided that no money appropriated by. 
“this act should be so used. It would have been much better, 
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in my judgment, if the House language had been adhered to, 
providing that no money appropriated in any part of the act 
could be so used, instead of putting the limitation on only one 
section of the bill—the antitrust section. There are other items 
more numerous than I can mention in the time which I have at 
my disposal, and therefore I shall be compelled to let them 
go, but shall refer to one or two which, in my judgment, should 
never find their way to this body. They have provided in this 
bill for a number of “commissions” for which there is abso- 
lutely no sort of use. Out of respect to a ed Ameri- 
can, David Lubin, a “ farmers’ commission was provided for at 
Rome. In my judgment other people got some benefit out of 
Lubin, but we have received no benefit at all from them. In my 
judgment it ought to have gone out of the bill, and I should 
never vote for a bill, I think, that has that in it 

In addition to that I wish to invite particular atteention to 
one of these “liye-forever” commissions. In this bill an ap- 
propriation was made by the House of $30,000 for the continua- 
tion of the commission to survey the line between the United 
States and Canada. The Senate increased that amount to 
$54,000. The conferees have reduced that amount to $49,000. 
Of course, I approve their cutting down the amount, but I be- 
lieve it has become an outrage to appropriate any amount what- 
ever for this commission, in view of the fact that this commis- 
sion has been at work 112 years. One hundred and twelve 
years ago a commission was authorized to survey the boundary 
line between the United States and Canada, To-day we are 
told that if we will appropriate $49,000 for it the work will be 
completed within three years, and we are told in addition to 
that that if we do not continue this large annual appropriation 
the Lord knows when it will ever be completed. Some 12 
or 15 years ago the commission was stimulated upon the plea 
that it was going to become more active and was going to com- 
plete this work within a short time. But 12 or 15 years have 
passed, and yet we do not see the end of it. Just bear in mind, 
please, that this commission has been in existence for 112 
years. It was authorized in 1810. There has been spent on 
this work more than $3,250,000, and yet the end is not in sight. 
For the surveying of it every mile has cost more than $800. 
Where can you find a body of surveyors who can not go into any 
feld and survey a mile or any number of miles for less than 
$800 a mile? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will. 2 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman inform the committee 
if it is a resurvey they are now making of this boundary line 
that has been going on for 112 years—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do not think they are making 
what the gentleman calls a resurvey. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They must be retracing their steps. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will say to the gentleman I 
do not think some of them have done more than draw salaries. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They might be retracing their steps and 
going over it again 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. No. That would be too much 
like work. 

Mr. WALSH. Are not they perambulating along the line to 
see if it is still there? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do not think they are even 
perambulating. That would require at least some effort. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Does the gentleman think this commis- 
sion is also a good haven for “lame ducks”? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do not think this is the only 
pool that has been made for lame ducks. On most of these 
commissions the people’s money is to be absolutely wasted, and 
I can not vote for it; and not being able to vote for it, of 
course, I could not sign the report. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman from New York yield 
to one inquiry? I desire to ask the gentleman why the con- 
ferees have agreed to increase the appropriation for the emer- 
gency fund from $100,000 to $400,000, the Senate amendment? 

Mr. HUSTED. It was done for this reason: The Secretary 
of State appeared before the Senate subcommittee, and he stated 
that he would not assume the responsibility of conducting the 
State Department unless that appropriation was made. That 
is in the printed hearings. The Secretary of State did not ap- 
pear before the House subcommittee, but the Undersecretary of 
State did, and the Undersecretary of State said that only a 
very small portion of the appropriation was expended for pur- 
poses which could not be disclosed compatibly with the public 
interest, and for that reason we cut it down to $100,000. But 

the statement made by Mr. Hughes is apparently in direct con- 
tradiction to that. He says it is of the utmost importance to 


the interests of this country that the appropriation of the full 
amount should be made, and we did not feel that we should 
assume the responsibility of reducing the appropriation below 
the estimate. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is that the position the conferees took 
with reference to the increased appropriations of the Senate to 
which the conferees agreed? 

Mr. HUSTED. No; that is the only one. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The conferees have agreed mostly to the 
Senate increases. 

Mr. HUSTED. No; the Senate recessions are actually 
greater than the House recessions. On the big items the Senate 
receded and we receded on a great many of the smaller items. 
I do not include items which went out on points of order in 
the House or items put in by the Senate for which the House 
did not have estimates. 

The total amount of the real recessions by the House were 
$838,880 and by the Senate $937,430. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman give us the additional 
amount to that appropriated by the House to which the con- 
ferees have agreed? 

Mr. HUSTED. I have already -given that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I was not 
in the Chamber at the time. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. I will yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. Is it the intention of the gentleman to move 
to recede and concur in all the Senate amendments? 

5 5 HUSTED. In all of the amendments that we brought 
ac 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. Well, with the exception of two amendments, 
in which cases we recede with amendments. 

Mr. WALSH. I was wondering if we could not 
them all en bloc. 

Mr. HUSTED. Now, if there are no further questions, Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question on the adoption of the 
conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The House divided ; and there were—ayes 34, noes 8. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. Tlie gentleman from Texas makes the point 
of no quorum. It is clear there is no quorum present. The 
Doorkeeper will close the doors; the Sergeant at Arms will 
bring in absent Members. As many as agree to the conference 
report will, as their names are called, answer “ yea,” and thosa 
opposed will answer “nay,” and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 187, nays 60, 
not voting 183, as follows: 


act upon 


YEAS—187. 
Anderson Dale Hickey Michaelson 
Andrew, Mass. Dallinger Hicks Michener 
Andrews, Nebr. Dempsey Hill Mill 
Anthony Denison Husted Milispaugh 
Arentz Dowell Hutchinson Mondell 
Bacharach Drewry ames Montague 
Barbour Dunbar Johnson, Miss, Moore, III 
Beedy Dunn er Moore, Ohio 
Be; Dupré Kendali Moore, Va 
Benham Dyer Ketcham Moores, Ind, 
d Echols g Mott 
Blakeney Elliott Kinkaid Mudd 
Bland, Va. Fairchild 1 Murph 
Bond Faust Kleczka Nelson, A. P. 
Bowers Fenn Kline, N. Y. Nelson, J. M, 
Brennan h Kline, Pa. Nelson, Me. 
Brooks, III Fisher Knutson Newton, Minn, 
Browne, Wis. Fitzgerald Kopp Norton 
Burdick 8 7 en 
Burroughs r mpert 
Burtness Frear Larson, Minn. Os e 
Burton Freeman Lawrence Padgett 
Cable French Layton Parker, N. Y. 
Campbell, Kans, Frothingbam Lea, Calif. Patterson, N. J. 
non uller lbach Perkins 

Chalmers Gahn Lineberger Perlman 
Chindblom Gensman Linthicum Purnell 
Christopherso Gernerd ttle Radcliffe 
Clague = Glynn Longworth Raker 
Clouse Goodykoonts Luce Ramseyer 
Clarke, N. Y. Greene, Vt. N & eece 
Cole, Ohio eee McLaughl Mi u. Red, W Wa: 

ole. augen c n, Mic 4 
Colton Hawes McLaughlin, Nibr: Rhodes 
Cooper, Ohio Hawley McLaughlin, Pa. Ricketts 
Cooper, Wis. Hays Magee Riddick 
Cramton Henr; Mapes ‘Roach 
Curry Herrick Merritt RO 
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So the conference report was agreed to. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Treadway with Mr. Cockran. 

Mr. Paige with Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Langley with Mr. Clark of Florida. 
Mr. Ansorge with Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina. 


Mr. Steenerson with Mr. Woods of Virginia. 


Mr, Rossdale with Mr. Buchanan. 
Mr. Connell with Mr. Kindred. 
Mr. Appleby with Mr. Jacoway. 


Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Driver. 


Mr. MeArthur with Mr. Gallivan. 
Mr. Rodenberg with Mr. Upshaw. 


Mr. Petersen with Mr. Jeffers of Alabama. 


Mr. Patterson of Missouri with Mr. McClintic. 


Robsion Sinclair Strong, Kans. White, Kans, Mr. K 
— al N. L. S daho ping N.J. wie s i Mr. 8 a: 
8 = Smith, Mich. Thom son Wood, Ind. a n> with Mr. Bowling. 
cott, Mich. ne nder) J ug! with Mr. Wingo. 
tt, 5 
Scott, Tean sneaks woe woe Mr. Rose with Mr. Campbell of Pennsylvania. 
Shelton Stafford Wason oung Mr. Graham of Pennsylvania with Mr. Davis of Tennessee, 
Siegel Stephens nira eoster Mr. Dickinson with Mr. Lyon. - 
. Mr. Darrow with Mr, Mead. 
gam esd ee Senoun Mr Newton of Missouri with Mr Bulwinkle. 
Bell Hammer McSwain Steagall Mr. Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Ward of North Caro- 
8 Haynes” OORE Steven ube. 
(9 0 evenson 
ox Huddleston Oldfield Bouners, Tex. Mr. Hukriede with Mr. Bankhead, 
riggs Johnson, Ky. Overstreet Swank Mr. Watson with Mr, Dominick. 
pro Tenn sees INE 8 7 TEA — 88 Mr. Winslow with Mr. Garrett of Tennessee. 
Cartes Canam ine Tillman Mr. Knight with Mr. Hudspeth. 
Collier Lankford Rainey, III. Tucker Mr. Maloney with Mr. Taylor of Colorado, 
pt Tex. 22 Ga. ae oi 8 Mr. Shreve with Mr. Sears. 
8 eg ol rira t Wilson Mr. Kreider with Mr. Drane. 
Garner London Sanders, Tex. ise Mr. Pringey with Mr. Gilbert. 
NOT VOTING—183. Mr. Volstead with Mr. Hooker. 
1 Ellis Kitchin Ryan tes Mr, Vare with Mr. Collins. 
80 vans n nders, Ind. Mr. Johnson of Washington with Mr. Barkley 
Appleby Fairfield Kreider Sears 5 r 
7 ei Fess Kunz. Sheeve Mr. Reber with Mr. Tyson. 
Bankhead Fields Langley lemp Mr. Fess with Mr. Fulmer, 
Barkley Focht Leatherwood — wiek Mr. Snyder with Mr. Griffin. 
eant iaer 2 Nn Mr. Greene of Massachusetts with Mr. Hardy of Texas. 
Bland, Ind. Fonk L ides Eines — Ackerman with Mr. Doughton. 
ies allivan ur 0 r. Bland of Indiana with Mr. Rucker. 
Bowlin Garrett, Tenn McClinti Strong, Pa. t : 
Brand Gilbert McCormick Sullivan Mr. McKenzie with Mr, Taylor of Arkansas, 
Bees 8 rmen hick onule gommen Wash. Mr. Madden with Mr, Smithwick. 
rooks, Pa. ou ePherson wee Mr. Walters with Mr. Rainey of Alabama 
Brown, Tenn. Graham, III. MacG Tague 9 k 
Eek apes Hy Grahaur P. Meagan marion! Att: Mr. Zihiman with Mr. Mansfield. 
Bulwinkie Green, Iowa Maloney Taylor, Colo. The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
Barke Greene, Mass. Mann Taylor, Tenn, The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
utler Griest Mansfield Temple 
Byrnes, S. C Griffin Martin Tilson open the doors. 
CADDA, Pa Hardy, Colo Mead Timberlake The Clerk will report the first amendment in disagreement. 
a „ . 8 che . 
chan dier, NE Her aes Montoya Tinkham 3 apse ” follows: 
andler, < mes organ owner nate ame t No, 5, „ li s 2 * 
Clark, Fl, Hoch Morfa” 12 Treadway 133 word Heep page 5, line 1: After the word “ Ecuador 
‘Gockran Hecker n Upshaw Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, the motion will be to recede 
oaa Huds € — Sur went and concur upon all the amendments in disagreement except 
98 Ra e ge Os as I Vestal two, and on those two amendments the motion will be to re- 
Connally, Pa. Humphreys D Mo. — cone ang contur with an amendment. The amendments upon 
‘opley relan etersen olstea which the mofion will be to recede and concur with an amend- 
— Jer Nebr. BARE Nag . . ment are amendments numbered 47 and 61. If there is not 
Crisp Jeffers, Ala. ak. Pringey | Ward, N. C. any objection, ang in onser to save time, I would ask unani- 
owther ohnson, S. ainey, Ala. atson mous consent that all of the amendments except amendment 
roi Pen onana WAN peany Wate tse, numbered 47 and amendment numbered 61 be considered as 
3 Tord Winsk onthe SPEAKER. ‘The genfleman from New York 
e: earns tiordan nslow 1e SPE. ER. le gentleman from New York asks unani- 
tether Kelley, Mich * Feilen Va. mous consent that all amendments except Nos. 47 and 61 be 
Doughton Kennedy Rosenbloom Wyant considered together by ore vote. Is there objection? 
Drane Kiess 3 Honadale Yates Mr. HUSTED. There is a third amendment, Mr. Speaker. 
Driver aa ee ae bread Zinlman I was in error. No, 44 will also have to be considered sepa- 


rately. 

The SPEAKER, And the gentleman asks that amendment 
No. 44 also be considered separately. 2 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I think there are other 
amendments that should be considered separately, particularly 
amendment numbered 40 and amendment numbered 45. 1 
think the amendments should be taken up and considered 
piecemeal. I object to the gentleman's request. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur in amendment No. 5. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Husrep] to recede and con- 
cur in Senate amendment No. 5. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Kearns with Mr. Crisp. 

Mr. Bixler with Mr. Oliver. 

Mr. Chandler of Oklahoma with Mr. Riordan. 
Mr. Atkeson with Mr. Stoll. 

Mr. Gorman with Mr. Fields. 

Mr. Evans with Mr. Wright. 

Mr, Kiess with Mr. Logan. 

Mr. Kahn with Mr. Humphreys. 
Mr. Griest with Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Volk with Mr. Pou. 

Mr. Knutson with Mr. Deal. 

Mr. McPherson with Mr. Cantrill. 
Mr. Wyant with Mr. Tague. 

Mr. Morin with Mr. Brand. 


Senate amendment No. 6: On page 5, line 6, strike out“ $300,000 ” 
and insert $310,000.” 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the amendment will be 
agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 7: Page 5, strike out line 10, which reads as 
follows: “Agent and consul general at Cairo, $7,500," and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 5 

“The President is hereby authorized to appoint as the representative 
of the United States an envoy extraordinary and minister 3 
tiary to Egypt, who shall receive as compensation the sum of $10,000 
per annum, and there is hereb 4 AY alo for the fiscal year 1922 for 


dition to the unexpended balance of 


a 
said salary the sum of $600 in a 
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the amount already appropriated for salary of an agent and consul 


general, which amount is also made available for the salary of a minis- 


ter when appointed.” 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED, Yes, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do I understand that it is the diplomatic 
policy of our Government to recognize the new condition in 
Egypt and have an enyoy extraordinary sent to that country? 

Mr, HUSTED. Egypt has been recognized by our Govern- 
e and this provides for the appointment of a minister to 
egypt. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman, yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE. Is it minister extraordinary? 

Mr. HUSTED. It is envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary, at $10,000. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from New York. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 8: Page 5, line 23, strike out the- figures 
“ $583,500" and insert in lieu thereof“ $586,600.” 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur, 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I think the Recorp, instead of 

showing that Without objection the motion was agreed to,” 
should show that there is a vote. 

The SPEAKER. That was the correction of a total. The 
Chair-thought there would be no objection to it. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur, 5 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, also for the purpose of the 
Recorp, it should show that the House receded and that the 
amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 13: Page 8, line 15, after the word “ inter- 
preters,“ insert the word “ translators.” 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York. moves to 
recede and concur in the Senate amendment. The question is 
on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER.. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 24: Page 13, after line 10, insert: 

“ PAYMENT TO DAISY CRAWFORD CARROLL. 

“To Daisy Crawford Carroll, widow of B. Harvey Carroll, late coun- 
sel to Cadiz, Spain, $3,500, one year’s salary of her deceased husband, 
33 while at his post of duty from illness incurred in the Consular 

Mr, HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New York moves to 
recede and concur. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr: HUSTED. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman inform the House 
what is the established policy of the State Department in 
paying a year’s salary to the widows of consular officers who 
happen to die in the service? 

Mr. HUSTED. I am informed that it has been uniformly 
done for many years. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I question whether it has been uniformly 
done for several years. I think four years ago was the first 
instance for many years past where the Government ever paid 
a year’s salary to the widow of a consular officer. There 
were some distressing circumstances connected with that case. 
The consular representative of our Government at Moscow in 
the revolutionary period died while in the service. It was con- 
tested even in that case whether we should grant a year's 
salary. 

One reason why I objected to having all these amendments 
voted on en bloc was to bring before the House the question 
of whether or not it was going to be the policy of Congress, 
whenever a consular officer happened to die in the service, to 
award a year’s salary to his widow. That has not been the 
established policy of the Government unless it was established 
during the two years that I was out of Congress. 

Mr. HUSTED. I have been informed that it is the estab- 
lished policy of the Government, and I know that in the current 
law similar provision was made for two widows of consular 
officers. One was paid $4,500, the amount of a year’s salary, 


and the other widow; Mary A. Higgins, was paid $4,000, which 
was also the amount of a year’s salary. 

Mr. STAFFORD, If it is going to be the established policy, 
whenever a consular officer dies in the service, that we are to 
vote a year’s salary to his widow, we will next be confronted 
with the voting of a year’s salary to the widows of other officers. 
I question very much whether it is the established policy of the 
Government, There may be such a provision in the current 
law, but I venture to say that it was put in in the other body 
and agreéd to without special mention of it in the House. I 
go not recall that the question has ever been tested in the 

ouse, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, Mr. Speaker, may I ask whether 
or not any proyision is made, out of the funds under the con- 
trol of the State Department, for bringing home either the body 
or the relatives of a deceased consular agent of the Government 
without special action of Congress? 

Mr. HUSTED. Provision is made for bringing home the 
body of a deceased consular officer, transporting the remains to 
this country. 

Mr. STAFFORD.. And I believe the law is broad enough also 
to provide for the transportation of the members of the family. 
It is certainly broad enough to provide for the transportation of 
families going to the post abroad, and for their return while 
the consul is in the service. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is true before the death 
of the consular agent, but how is it after his death? 

Ms HUSTED. I think no provision is made for bringing 
5 to the United States the family of a deceased consular 
officer. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman state positively that the 
department has not uniformly provided transportation for the 
widow of a deceased representative of the Government? 

Mr. HUSTED. They certainly can not do it if they have no 
fund out of which they can legally pay it. I do not believe 
they have been doing it in, violation of the law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I call the attention of the gentleman who 
has charge of the bill to the prior provision, which I think pro- 
vides for that payment: 


ALLOWANCE TO WIDOWS OR HEIRS OF DIPLOMATIC OR CONSULAR OFFICERS 
WHO DIE ABROAD, 


For payment under the provisions of section 1749 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States to the widows or heirs at law of diplo- 
matic or consular officers of the United States dying in foreign countries 
in the discharge of their duties, $2,500. 

That has been carried for years back, and I assume that it 
answers the question of the gentleman from Kansas. Now, will 
the gentleman from New York yield to me two minutes? 

Mr. HUSTED. I yield two minutes to the gentlemat:. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to direct attention to the policy, 
which has not been heretofore the established policy of Con- 
gress. Certainly it was not the established policy of Congress 
until perhaps last year, and I question whether it has ever been 
tested by a vote of the House. It was tested some years ago. 
in connection with the payment to the widow of a consular officer 
dying in Moscow under distressing circumstances, and in that 
case we yielded to the demands of the other body; but this 
House has never set itself en record by voting a year’s salary 
to the widow of a consular officer or member of the Diplomatic 
Corps. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield ta the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The appropriation not being authorized 
by statute, is not the item subject to a point of order? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, no. The Senate can put anything on 
an appropriation bill. The conferees have not authority to agree 
to it in conference, but they have full authority to move con- 
currence in the House. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, we should not now adopt the policy of 
granting to every widow of a consular officer an amount equal 
to a year's salary. We pay them good wages. We have in- 
creased their wages twofold within the last 10 years, These 
are not eleemosynary positions. I think we should not adopt 
the policy of saying that whenever a consular officer happens 
to die in the service we will grant his widow a year’s salary. 
Suppose the consular officer died a few days after the expira- 
tion of his term. His widow. would not receive any honorarium 
from the Government, and why should we now grant this year’s 
salary? I am opposed to concurring in the amendment, 

Mr. HUSTED. I ask for a vote, Mr. Speaker, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Hustep] that the House recede from 
its disagreement and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr, 
STAFFORD) there were—ayes 57, noes 17. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. It appears that 
there is no quorum present. The Doorkeeper will close the doors. 
The Sergeant at Arms will bring in absent Members. As many 
as are in favor of receding and concurring in the Senate amend- 
ment will, as their names are called, vote yea; those opposed, 
nay; and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 207; nays 36, 


answered “present” 2, not voting 185, as follows: 


YEAS—207. 
Ackerman Dupré Lee, Ga. 
Anderson Echols Lehlbach R N. X. 
Andrew, Mass. Elliott Lineberger Reed, W. Va. 
Andrews, Nebr. Fairchild Linthicum Ricketts 
Anthony Faust Little Riddick 
Arentz Favrot London Roach 
Aswell Fenn Longworth Robertson 
Bacharach Fish uee Robsion 
Bankhead Fisher Luhrin Rogers 
Barbour Fordney McDuffie Sabath 
Beedy Foster McLaughlin, Mich.Sanders, N. Y. 
Beg; Frear McLaughlin, Nebr.Sanders, Tex. 
Benham Free McLaughlin, Pa. Schall 
Bird Freeman Magee Scott, Mich, 
Black French Mapes Scott, Tenn. 
Bond Frothingham Merritt Shaw 
Bowers Fuller Michener Shelton 
x Funk ller Siegel 
Brennan Gahn Millspaugh Sinclair 
Briggs Gernerd Mondell Sinnott 
Brooks, III. Glynn Moore, III. Smith, Idaho 
Browne, Wis. Goldsborough Moore, Ohio Smith, Mich. 
Buchanan Goodykoon oore, Va Snell 
Burdick orman Moores, Ind. Speaks 
Burroughs Greene, Vt, Mott Sproul 
Burtness Hadley Mudd Stedman 
Burton Haugen Murphy Steenerson 
Byrns, Tenn. Hawes Nelson, Me. Stephens 
Cable Hawley Nelson, A. P. Strong, Kans, 
Campbell, Kans, ays Newton, Minn, Swan 
Carew Henr Newton, Mo, Swing 
Carter Herrick Nortom Taylor. N. J. 
Chalmers Hickey O'Brien Ten Eyck 
Chindblom Hicks O'Connor n 
Christopherson Husted en Vesta 
Clague Hutchinson Oldfield Vinson 
Clarke, N. Y, Johnson, Ky. Olpp Folgt 
Cole, Iowa Johnson, Miss. Osborne Volstead 
Cole, Ohio Keller Overstreet Walsh 
Collier Kendall Padgett Wason 
Colton Ketcham Park, Ga. Weaver 
Connally, Tex. King Parker, N. Y. Webster 
Cooper, Ohio Kissel Parks, Ark. White, Kans, 
Cooper, Wis. Kleczka Patterson, N. J. White, Me. 
Cullen Kline, N. Y. Perkins Wiliams 
Curry Kline, Pa. Perlman Wilson 
Dale Knutson 8 Woodruff 
Dallenger opp Purnel Woodyard 
Dempsey Lampert Radcliffe Wurzbach 
Dowell Lawrence Rainey, III. Yates 
Dunbar Lazaro Raker Young 
Dunn Lea, Calif. Ramseyer 
NAYS—26. 
Almon Hammer Lowrey Stevenson 
Bell Hayden McSwain Sumners, Tex. 
Bland, Va. Huddleston MacGregor omas 
Blanton Jones, Tex. Nelson, J. M. Tillman 
Bowling Kincheloe Quin Tucker 
Denison Kraus Rankin Underhill 
Drewry Lankford Bisson Williamson 
Gensman Larsen, Ga. Stafford Wise 
Graham, III. Layton Steagall Zihlman 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ’'—2, 
Cannon Parker, N. J. 
NOT VOTING—185. 

Ansor; Coughlin Graham, Pa. Kennedy 
Appie y Crago Green, Iowa Kiess 
Atkeson Cramton Greene, Mass. Kindred 
Barkley isp Griest Kinkaid 
Beck Crowther Griffin Kirkpatrick 
Bixler Darrow Hardy, Colo. Kitchin 
Blakeney Davis, Minn, Hardy, Tex. Knight 
Bland, Ind. Davis, Tenn, Harrison Kreider 
Boies Deal Hersey Lunz 
Brand Dickinson Hill Langley 
Britten Dominick Himes Lanham 
Brooks, Pa. Doughton Hoch Larson, Minn, 
Brown, Tenn, Drane Hogan Leatherwood 
Bulwinkle Driver Hooker N. I. 
Burke Dyer Hudspeth Logun 
Butler Edmonds Hukriede Lyon 
Byrnes, S. C. Ellis Hull cArthur 
Campbell, Pa. Evans Humphreys McClintic 
1 Fairfield Ireland McCormick 

handler, N. Y. Fess Jacoway MeFadden 
Chandler, Okla. Fields James McKenzie 
Clark, Fla, Fitzgerald Jefferis, Nebr. McPherson 
Classon ocht Jeffers, Ala. Madden 
Clouse Imer Johnson, S. Dak. Maloney 
Cockran Gallivan Johnson, Wash. Mann 
Codd Garner Jones, Pa. Mansfield 
Collins Garrett, Tenn Kahn Martin 
Connell Garrett, Tex, Kearns Mead 
Connolly, Pa Gilbert Kelley, Mich, Michaelson 

opley Gould Kelly, Pa. Mills 


Montague Riordan Strong, Pa. Vaile 
Montoya Rodenberg Sullivan Vare 

0 Rose Summers, Wash. Volk 
Mo. Rosenbloom Sweet Walters 
Nolan Rossdale Tague Ward, N. Y. 
Oliver Rouse Taylor, Ark. Ward. N. C, 
Patte Rucker Taylor, Colo. Watson 
Patterson, Mo, Ryan Taylor, Tenn. Wheeler 
Petersen Sanders, Ind. Temple Wingo 
Porter Sandlin Tilson Winslow 
Pou Sears Timberlake Wood, Ind. 
Rainey, Ala, Shreve Tincher Woods, Va, 

sley n Tinkham Wright 

Rayburn Smithwick Towner Wyant 
Reavis Snyder Treadway 
Reber Stiness Tyson 
Rhodes Stoll Upshaw 


So the motion to recede and concur was agreed to. 

The following additional pairs were announced: 

Mr. Cramton with Mr. Garner. 

Mr. Sanders of Indiana with Mr. Bulwinkle. 

Mr. Rhodes with Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Larson of Minnesota with Mr. Montague. 

Mr. Hukriede with Mr. Sandlin. 

Mr. Michaelson with Mr. Woods of Virginia, 

Mr. Tilson with Mr. Larsen of Georgia. 

Mr. Wheeler with Mr. Hooker. 

Mr. Blakeney with Mr. Fields. 

Mr. Crowther with Mr. Doughton. 

Mr. Wood of Indiana with Mr. Rayburn. 

Mr. Focht with Mr. Lanham. 

Mr. Johnson of South Dakota with Mr. Gilbert. 

Mr. Burke with Mr. Deal. 

Mr. Crago with Mr, Garrett of Texas. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment 25: Page 13, after line 15, insert the following: 
“To Alice Potter, widow of Julian Potter, late consul to Rouen, France, 
$3,000, one year’s salary of her deceased husband, who died as a result 
of illness incurred in the Consular Service. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment 28, page 15, after line 4, insert: 

“ POST ALLOWANCES TO DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR OFFICERS. 

“To enable the President, in his discretion, and in accordance with 
such regulations as he may prescribe, to make special allowances by 
way of additional compensation to diplomatic and consular officers and 
consular assistants and officers of the United States Court for China 
in order to adjust their official Income to the ascertained cost of living 
at the posts to which they may be assigned, $200,000." 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment 40: Page 25, after line 22, insert the following: 

INTERNATIONAL HYDROGRAPHIC BUREAU. 

For the second annual contribution of the United States toward the 
maintenance of the International Hydrographic Bureau, $3,860. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment 43: At top of page 27 insert the following: 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON MARITIME LAW. 


For expenses necessary for the representation of the United States 
at the International Conference on Maritime Law to be held at Brus- 
sels, Belgium, for the purpose of considering draft conventions relating 
to collisions, salvage, the liability of shipowners, and cognate subjects, 

„000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be made immedi- 
ately available. 


Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment 44: Page 27, after line 8, insert: 

COMMISSION OF JURISTS TO CONSIDER AMENDMENT OF LAWS OF WAR. 


For one-half year’s salary for a representative of the United States 
on the commission of jurists to consider the amendment of laws of war 
in accordance with the resolution adopted 34 the Conference on the 
Limitation of Armament on February 4, 1922, $3,750, to be immedi- 
ately available, 
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Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Husrep moves that the House recede, and concur with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the matter 3 by the Senate insert 
the following: “Commission of jurists to consider amendment of the 
laws of war: To enable the United States Government to carry out its 
obligations arising under the resolution adopted by the Conference for 
the Limitation of Armament February 24, 1922, for N aig rg of 
jurists to consider an amendment of the laws of war, $3,750, to be im- 
mediately available.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment 45: Page 27, after line 15, insert: 


FIFTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN STATES, SANTIAGO, 
CHILE, 


For the expenses of the United States in participating in the Fifth 
International Conference of American States to be held at the city of 
Santiago, Chile, in 1923, including the compensation of employees, 
travel and subsistence (notwithstanding the provisions of any other 
act), and such miscellaneous and other expenses the President shall 
deem proper, $75,000. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
from its disagreement and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment 47: Page 28, after line 18, insert: 

REVISION OF CHINESE CUSTOMS TARIFF. 

To enable the United States Government to carry out its obligations 
arising under the treaty relating to the Chinese customs tariff signed 
February 6, 1922, $47,750, to be immediately available. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Hustep moves that the House recede from its disagreement to 
the Senate amendment and concur with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the matter inserted by the Senate insert the following: 

Revision of Chinese customs tariff: To enable the United States Gov- 
ernment to carry out its obligations arising under the treaty relating to 
Chinese customs tariff, signed February 6, 1922, 8 compensation 
of delegates or other representatives, clerks, and employees, rent of 
offices, expenses of transportation, subsistence (notwithstanding the 
provisions of any other act), stationery and supplies, telegraph, and 
such other objects as the President may deem necessary, to be dis- 
bursed under the direction of the Secretary of State, $47,750, to be 
immediately available.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 48: Page 28, after line 23, insert: 

INQUIRY INTO RXTRATERRITORIALITY IN CHINA, 

“To enable the United States Government to carry out its obligations 
arising under Resolution No. 4, adopted by the Conference on the Limi- 
tation of Armament at the fourth plenary session, December 10, 1921. 
regarding extraterritorlality in China, including the compensation of 
delegates or other representatives, clerks, and employees, rent of offices, 
expenses of transportation and subsistence (notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of any other act), stationery and supplies, telegraph, and such 
other objects as the President may deem 1 to be disbursed 
under the direction of the Secretary of State, $21,000, to be immedi- 
ately available.” 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur in 
Senate amendment No. 48. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Just what authority is to be drawn from a 
resolution adopted by the Conference on the Limitation of Arma- 
ment as the basis for an appropriation by Congress unless 
the resolution is included in some treaty which the Govern- 
ment has entered into? The conference passed a lot of reso- 
lutions, a great many of which were not later put into the 
treaty. Is such a resolution authority for Congress to legis- 
late? 

Mr. HUSTED. Under the resolution in question our Govern- 
ment committed itself to the prosecution of this investigation. 

Mr. WALSH. It may haye committed itself by resolution, 
but has it been incorporated in a treaty? 

Mr. HUSTED. I do not contend that there is legal authority 
for an appropriation, and that is the very reason why the con- 
ferees brought this amendment back. If it had not been for 
that it would have been in the conference report. 

Mr. WALSH. That is a very good reason for bringing it 
back, but I would like to know the reason to recede and concur, 

Mr. HUSTED. Because our Government is obligated to do 
this because of our special interest in China and because the 
conferees personally thought that our Government should par- 
ticipate in this, 


Mr. WALSH. It is rather a sweeping provision. By impli- 
cation, if not by its plain meaning and intent, it repeals the 
provisions of any other law relating to compensation of clerks, 
employees, rents of offices, and transportation and subsistence, 
and permits these people who are going over there to inquire 
into the extraterritoriality in China to proceed with these ex- 
penditures without restriction. I suppose there is no way of 
curing this, but it would seem to me, if we are going to recede 
and concur, we ought to strike out the language contained 
within the parentheses, “notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other act.” 

Mr. HUSTED. If we strike that out, and extraterritoriality 
was abolished, the gentleman would have a lot of officers draw- 
ing salaries for which they were rendering absolutely no 
service whatever. 

Mr. WALSH. Probably we will have a few that will get 
their pay under those conditions anyway. 

Mr. HUSTED. I am sure the gentleman, who has estab- 
lished a great reputation for economy, does not want to con- 
tinue men in the public pay drawing salaries who are rendering 
no service to the Government of the United States or to the 
Government of China or anyone else. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to establish that reputation 
further in this instance by having the gentleman lead off with 
a motion that the House insist upon its disagreement, rather 
than come in here and môve that we concur, because I do not 
recognize that this conference has jurisdiction to pass a whole 
series of resolutions at its meeting here, not incorporate them 
within the provisions of any treaty, and then still have gentle- 
men come to Congress and ‘say that these resolutions have a 
binding effect. by 

Mr. HUSTED. I can not please the gentleman in that regard, 
because it would not be in the interest of economy. It is in the 
interest of economy to abolish extraterritoriality in China at 
the earliest possible date, and to abolish this large number of 
officers which are now being maintained there at great expense 
to the Government of the United States, 

Mr. LITTLE. Is that the court? 

Mr. HUSTED. That includes the court and other officers. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman think it is in the interest 
of economy to abolish the United States Court in China? 

Mr. HUSTED. I think it is in the interest of economy to 
abolish it just as soon as it is safe to do so, because it is a 
burden upon the United States which the United States does 
not bear in any other Government. 

Mr. WALSH. What would be the situation with the court 
abolished? 

Mr. HUSTED. Of course I do not know what this commis- 
sion will decide to do. I do not know that the time has yet 
come when it will be possible to abolish extraterritoriality in 
China, but it ought to be done just as soon as the circum- 
stances and conditions are such as to warrant it. 

Mr. WALSH. Was this matter presented to the subcommittee 
over which the gentleman from New York presides with such 
grace and ability? 

Mr. HUSTED. It was not submitted to the subcommittee 
over which the gentleman happens to preside. I can not say 
that he does so with very much grace and dignity. 

Mr. WALSH. I said that, and I believe it, and I think my 
colleagues will agree with me. 

Mr. HUSTED. That is very kind of the gentleman. 

Mr. WALSH, Iam very much obliged to the gentleman for the 
information he has furnished with reference to the item, but 
I still submit that this matter might well be the subject of 
further inquiry on the part of the conferees. 

Mr. HUSTED. This is one of the obligations of the Limita- 
tion of Armament Conference, and I think we should carry it 
out with the other obligations imposed upon us by that con- 
ference, which has done so much good, I think, and from the 
result of whose deliberations much greater good may be ex- 
pected in the future. This is a desirable object, and the 
commission has been appointed to investigate into conditions 
and determine whether or not this can be done, and if they 
believe such time has arrived to make such recommendations 
as are necessary to bring that desirable result about. It is not 
a very large appropriation. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, no; but this is not going to be the only 
appropriation for this commission. I have no doubt that it is 
going to wander the length and the breadth and the depth of 
the Chinese wall, with all its branches. Are other nations 
represented on any commissions as the result of this Resolution 
No. 4? 

Mr. HUSTED. I think that other nations are represented. 
I think all the other nations who were at the conference are 
represented. 
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Mr. WALSH. Why was it not incorporated in the treaty 
which was negotiated and submitted between these other na- 
tions, which also took into consideration the customs tariff? 
That was put into a treaty. Y 

Mr. HUSTED. Well, I am rather of the opinion this is a 
matter very properly omitted from the treaty. I think it 
should have been carried out by resolution and not by treaty, 
because there is not anything definite or certain about it. It 
was not a matter ordinarily that would come within the scope 
of a definite treaty obligation. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman states this extraterritoriality 
is to be abolished. The commission has authority to abolish 
it, and it seems to me it might as well have been included in 
the treaty. 

Mr, HUSTED. When conditions in China warrant it, extra- 
territoriality will be abolished. I am inclined to think that 
conditions at present in China do not warrant immediate ac- 
tion; but I think this commission should carry on the work 
and we should provide for our share of the expenses. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from New York that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 49: At the top of page 30 imsert: 
“CLAIMS OF GOVERNMENT OF NORWAY. 


tion as pl 5 to the mre caused the Norwegian vessel Ingrid by 
an explosion at Jersey City, February 1, 1911, $2,200. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, Mr, Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, 
should not that last name, “ Rasmussel,” be spelled with the 
final letter “m” instead of “1”? 

Mr. HUSTED. No; I think that is correct as it is, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. I will yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume this is a claim of the Norwegian 
Government, based upon their protest by reason of some action 
by our municipal authorities or Government authorities in de- 
taining some of their citizens in this country? 

Mr. HUSTED, The claim arose in this way: The vessel was 
damaged or destroyed at Jersey City by an explosion—a Nor- 
wegian vessel. These men were detained by our Government as 
witnesses. They were clapped into jail and kept there a con- 
siderable length of time. I think they were in jail for a month, 
and this amount we are providing for here is sufficient to cover 
their actual expenses. This is not in any sense compensation. 
They expended practically the whole amount for legal ex- 
penses. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is yirtually a claim to be paid the 
Norwegian Government to reimburse their nationals. Now, this 
question further: There have been pending on the Private Oal- 
endar numerous, well, several, claims of foreign Governments 
presented to our Government to reimburse them for slights or 
infractions of the law committed against their nationals. By 
recognizing this claim, do not we establish as a precedent that 
these claims could be: carried as riders on this appropriation 
bill so that other Governments might have stronger grounds for 
pressing for the consideration of those private claims which 
Congress has not seen fit to allow? 

Mr. HUSTED. It hardly seems to me that it establishes any 
particular precedent. This is a strikingl¥ hard situation. These 
men were grabbed and thrown into jail. They were in jail, I 
think, 30 days. We are not asking for compensation for the 
hardships that they suffered. They were obliged in order to 
protect themselves to employ counsel, and it is alleged they ex- 
pended this amount of money in defending themselves against 
high-handed methods which, I believe, we had no right to use 
against the nationals of Norway or of any other country. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. I will. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. When did this incident occur? 

Mr, STAFFORD. February 1, 1911, 11 years ago. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Were these men suspected of 
being the cause of the explosion? 


Mr. HUSTED. Oh, absolutely not; there was not any sus- | 


picion of them and there was not any charge against them. 
They were simply held here as witnesses. 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HUSTED. I will š 
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Mr. LITTLE, Referring to some paragraphs on the preced- 
ing page, have we any prisoners in Smyrna, or Constantinople, 
or Turkey, or any other part of the world now? I see there are 
appropriations for three of them, two for $1,000 each, and one 
appropriation of $9,000, for China and Turkey both, 

Mr. HUSTED. I do not know how many men we have con- 
fined in foreign prisons at the present time, 

Mr. LITTLE. Why should we have any in Constantinople 
or Smyrna any more than anywhere else? 

Mr. HUSTED. Well, we rent a prison there. 

Mr. LITTLE. I see we do. 

Mr. HUSTED. We have prisoners there; as to how many I 
do not know. 

Mr. LITTLE. I think we ought to put somebody tn them or 
else quit having them. 

Mr. HUSTED. We have prisoners; how many I do not know. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. I will. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman from New York has stated 
that this claim occurred in 1911? 

Mr HUSTED. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DENISON, Can the gentleman state why something has 
not been done in these past 10 years to give these men what they 
ought to have? 

Mr. HUSTED. Efforts have been made over and over again, 
without success. The gentleman well knows it is extremely dif- 
ficult to get action on a private claim bill. 

Mr. DENISON. I have not observed that. 

Mr. HUSTED. Well, it is very difficult. The gentleman 
knows that there are just private claim bills that have been on 
the calendar for years and years. 

x 5 DENISON. Has there been a bill pending for this 
aim 

Mr. HUSTED. There has been, as I am informed by Sen- 
ator Loper. There have been repeated efforts made to secure 
the payment of this eminently just and reasonable claim. 

Mr. DENISON. I think it ought to have been paid 8 or 10 
years ago, and I think if they do not get more than the attorney 
fees that they ought to have gotten more than that. 

1 ee HURTER, The request is very reasonable, and I think 

s jus 

The SPEAKER., The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from New York. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 61: Page 35, after line 15, insert: That the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to pay, out of any money in the Treasury of the United States of 
America not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,500 to the estate 
of W. L. Dunham, de „ of Richton, Miss., on account of the 
death of said Dunham while in the discharge of ‘his duty as a posse 
man under the Federal prohibition enforcement officer for the southern 
district of Mississippi.” 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
with an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves to 
recede and concur with an amendment, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HusTep moves that the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate No. 61 and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“To pay the estate of W. L. Dunham, deceased, of Richton, Miss., 
on account of the death of said Dunham while in the discharge of his 
duty as a posse man under the Federal Prokibition-enforcement officer 
for the southern district of Mississippi, $1,500." 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman from New York yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I suppose in this instance there can be no 
question but that this is a private claim against the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. HUSTED. ‘There is not any question about it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And so in the future when this bill is up 
for consideration we wish to tell the Senators in the other body 


_that they should load the bill down with private claims? 


Mr. HUSTED. No. But there are almost always exceptions 
to every rule, however good that rule may be. And to my mind 
the fact that this*woman is left penniless with nine little chil- 
dren is a sufficient exception to the rule. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
for a vote. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Husrep]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 70: Page 41, line 14, strike out the figures “3,500” 
and insert in lieu thereof the figures 5,000.“ 


* 
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Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves to 
recede and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: A 

Amendment No. 71: Page 41, line 21, strike out the figures“ 66,580" 
and insert in lieu thereof the figures “ 68,080.” 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

- 183 , after the figures “ 2,300,000, 

Manaen Wand the PE E War 8 e and directed to deliver 
to the office of the United States marshal for the District of Columbia, 
without payment therefor, one passenger-carrying motor vehicle. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman moves to recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


VISIT TO QUANTICO, 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to be 
allowed to address the House for three minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.) The 
Chair hears none. 8 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I feel very remiss in taking so 
much of the time of the House to-day, but I want to speak in 
regard to this Quantico trip. I sincerely hope that some day 
we will have it out of the way. Inasmuch as at the present 
time the clouds make it seem dubious as to what we had better 
do, I telephoned to Quantico and found out that down there 
the conditions are approaching normalcy. Although they have 
had one or two showers to-day the reviewing field is in a pretty 
fair condition, and at the present time, if conditions do not get 
worse to-night, they expect to have the show to-morrow. So I 
hope everybody will endeavor to go down if they can do so; 
8.30 at the Mayflower. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for two minutes on a matter of procedure. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
next week Calendar Wednesday business may be in order on Fri- 
day instead of Wednesday. I think there is a very good and 
valid reason for that. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. VoL- 
STEAD], whose committee would have the call on Calendar 
Wednesday, desires to pay a visit to Milwaukee. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STAFFORD, 1 did not think he would make such an 
open confession as that he wanted to be converted or wanted 
some of the wet goods out there. 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not anticipate that the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Votsteap] will be converted. Let us hope that 
Milwaukee will. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am afraid not, either by Vorsrgap or 
Volsteadism. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Friday from Calendar Wednesday is a very short time. Why 
can you not go over until the next coming Wedn€sday for Mr. 
VOLSTEAD’s committee? 

Mr. MONDELL. Those who have important matters they 
desire to have considered on Calendar Wednesday have been 
somewhat disappointed, and personally I did not feel justified 
in asking to dispense with Calendar Wednesday next week 

Mr. GARNER. That is rather early; this is a week ahead. 
Why do you not wait? 

Mr. MONDELL. It is rather important that several gentle- 
men who are interested im the matter should know what to 
expect. 

Mr. GARNER. As I understand, the situation is such that 
the gentleman from Minnesota wants to know whether he can 
accept the invitation to visit Milwaukee without his rights on 
Calendar Wednesday being jeopardized? 

Mr. MONDELL. That is it. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. When are we likely to have a Private Calendar 
day if the gentleman gets this request? 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, I doubt if we could take up the Pri- 
vate Calendar next week, but the following week I am rather 
hopeful that we can have one or two days—possibly two days— 
for the Private Calendar. 


* 


Mr. BEGG. I think the gentleman knows that some of us are 
just as much interested in the Private Calendar as in the visit 
of the gentleman from Minnesota to Milwaukee. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am just as nuch interested; rather more. 
But my desire is to accommodate all the gentlemen, so far as 
it is possible to do it. I think the following week we may have 
pwo days on the Private Calendar; at least, I shall make the 
effort. 

Mr. BEGG. Another question: Would it be possible to have 
this on Wednesday or Saturday? I know that some of us have 
bills on the Private Calendar that have not been reached. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am anxious to secure compliance with 
my request to have Calendar Wednesday business come later in 
the week, and I thought that some of the gentlemen might be in 
favor of a recess on Saturday, and they might object. I hope 
under the circumstances that no one will object. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield. : 

Mr. SNELL. The War Claims Committee has several items 
on the calendar. We are very patient; we have given up every 
day. It is the regular war claims day. I would like to have 
an assurance from the leader that we will have time to con- 
sider these measures. 

Mr. MONDELL. I hope to have two consecutive days on 
the Private Calendar quite soon, and I shall make an effort 
to make that arrangement, and at a time when it will be con- 
venient for gentlemen to be here. 

Mr. STEENERSON, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Would it not be just as well simply to 
pass the Committee on the Judiciary next Wednesday, with 
unanimous consent that it should remain at the head of the 
a of committees on the following day, whatever you would 

Mr. MONDELL. I doubt if we could give two days next 
week to Calendar Wednesday business. Next Friday and 
Wednesday of the following week will dispose of the business 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, and then the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads, of which the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON] is chairman, will be reached. 

Mr. STEENERSON. You can save time by adopting my sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. MONDELL. We could not dispose of the program for 
next week if we did that. 

Mr. STEENERSON. You are losing Calendar Wednesday 
next week. 

Mr. MONDELL. No; we are putting Calendar Wednesday 
business over until Friday, and losing nothing so far as Calen- 
dar Wednesday business is concerned. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Why not take up Calendar Wednesday 
business next Friday? 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, we have a river and harbor bill 
which will take up the time for the next two days. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that Calendar Wednesday business of next week 
be transferred from Wednesday to Friday. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. . 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privileged report from 
the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman frem New York submits a 
privileged report from the Committee on Rules, which the Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 348 (Rept. No. 1015). 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union to consider II. R. 10766, being a bill au- 
thorizing the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes; that there shall 
be not to exceed three hours of general debate on said bill, one-half to 
be controlled by Mr. Dempsey, of New York, and one-half to be con- 
trolled by Mr. borne, of Louisiana, At the conclusion of the general 
debate the bill shall be read for amendment under the five-minute rule. 
At the conclusion of the consideration of the bill for amendment the 
committee shall rise and report the bill back to the House with the 
amendments, if any. The previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and all amendments thereto to final passage, with- 
out intervening motion, except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, this rule simply provides for the 
consideration, under the general rules of the House, of the bill 
H. R. 10766, a bill authorizing the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and 
for other purposes. So far as I know, there is no opposition on 
either side to the consideration of this bill at this time. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL, I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
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Mr. WALSH. Has the gentleman any information, provided 
that this personally conducted tour of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Hicks] occurs to-morrow, that other than general 
debate will take place on the river and harbor bill? 

Mr. SNELL. It is understood that we will finish the general 
debate to-morrow and begin the reading of the bill on Friday 
morning. 

Mr. LONDON. I understood that under the new system the 
river and harbor bill came under the Army appropriation bill. 

Mr. SNELL. That is the appropriation. This is simply the 
authorization—the general legislation. 

Mr, GARNER. Mr. Speaker, if I understand it, this is a 
unanimous report from the Committee on Rules? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes; a unanimous report from the Committee 
on Rules, with no opposition on either side, so far as I know. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield me five 
minutes? 5 

Mr. SNELL. Does the gentleman want to talk about this 
rule? 

Mr. RAKER. I want to talk about a rule. 

Mr. SNELL. I wish you would not. But I yield to the gentle- 
man five minutes if he insists on it. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from California is recognized 
for five minutes, 

Mr. RAKER. The only thing I want to say, Mr. Speaker and 
gentlemen of the House, is that I think we should be ready 
and willing to discuss any matters that are pending on the cal- 
endar that affect the public interest where rules are obtained 
and it is necessary to get a rule to consider a bill before the 
House. The Committee on Rules have been very lenient in pro- 
viding for rules, and I am wondering why a rule has not been 
had for the purpose of considering the bill S. 2919, an act to 


extend for the period of two years the provisions of title 2 of the 


food control and the District of Columbia rent act, approved 
October 22, 1919, which was reported by the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Rxxn] and is on the calendar, known as the 
Ball Rent Act. Right under the shadows of the Capitol and 
within the shadow and within the reach of the voices of the 
Members of the House in their offices in the House Office Build- 
ing, a poor woman was evicted yesterday, whose goods are in 
the street, who has five children, and who herself is in a deli- 
cate condition. 7 

There is not only that ease but there are hundreds of cases 
which will be affected by want of action in the District of 
Columbia. It has been reported that certain Members have 
told the people in the District that the realtors and owners of 
buildings in the District of Columbia were going to be good and 
kind, and they have told the owners to handle their tenants 
gently if there was a hiatus between the expiration of the law 
on the 22d and the 23d. It means more litigation, more 
trouble, more suffering, more hardship for the people of the 
District of Columbia who are honestly and legitimately paying 
their rent and ought to have an opportunity to live in peace and 
quiet when they pay their rent. Night before last I was told 
of the case of four young girls who had rented an apartment 
in the Monmouth who had gone away for two days. The 
proprietor cut out the lock and went in and took possession, 
and when the young ladies, working in one of the departments, 
came back they found a lady there in the doorway trying to 
keep them out, and she called for the police. The policeman 
who came turned out to be a gentleman—as most of them in 
the District of Columbia are—and he said. Move aside, lady, 
and let these young women into their room.” They raised the 
rent, stopped the elevator, compelling the people to carry their 
provisions and things up eight stories. We are legislating here 
on various matters. This is a municipality belonging to the Gov- 
ernment, for which we pass the laws, and there is some oceasion 
for our action, and good, honest, hard-working people have the 
right to have a law passed so that they may remain in peace and 
quiet in the apartments where they now are when they are 
paying a legitimate rent. I want to say to the gentleman that 
this applies not only to the District of Columbia but it applies 
elsewhere. If this Congress can not function and is not able to 
give the ordinary work man and woman an opportunity to 
remain in the District of Columbia, which is under the juris- 
diction of this Congress, what can the people all over the land 
expect from your attitude on this matter? You ought to pass 
a rule and you ought to put this bill through the House to-day 
so that you know it will go over to the Senate in order that they 
may concur in any amendment that may be adopted, and so 
that the bill may go to the President and let him sign it. The 
Senate has passed the bill. The people desire it, the country 
wants it. Why not pass the bill so that these matters can be 
amicably and justly settled? [Applause.] 

Mr. CURRY, I should like to ask the gentleman a question. 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has ired, 
Mr. SNELL. I yield one minute to the . 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California is recog- ` 
nized for one minute. 


Mr. CURRY. I do not know whether my colleague from 
California knows the derivation of the word “realtor.” It 
comes from three Spanish words, “ real,” “royal,” and “el 
toro,” the bull, [Laughter.] ; 

Mr. RAKER. And let me tell you, these fellows are giving 
the people the bull in the District of Columbia. 

ME ONERE: 2 certainly are. 

T. 1 Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New York moves the 
previous question. 


The previous question was ordered. 


ee SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 


The resolution was agreed to. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


py 8 . leave of absence was granted 
o Mr. FREAR, efinitely, on account of important busine: 
to begin Monday, May 22. zi 5 
To Mr. Driver, for three weeks, on account of sickness. 
To Mr. Fenn, for one week, on account of important business, 
To Mr. Duxnan, for eight days, on account of business, 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, > 
The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of the 
following title: 


S. 3505. An act to amend the Code of Law for the Distri 
of Columbia. 43 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to. 
Accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 19 minutes p. m.), the House 
adjourned until Thursday, May 18, 1922, at 12 o'clock noon, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. MILLSPAUGH: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 7746. A bill to regulate within the District of Columbia 
the sale of milk, cream, and certain milk products, and for 
other purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 1013). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. BOX: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1750. A bill for the 
relief of Fannie M. Higgins; with amendments (Rept. No. 
1014). Referred tothe Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SNYDER: A bill (H. R. 11687) to authorize the leas- 
ing of unallotted lands on Navajo Indian reservations; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. VOLSTEAD; A bill (H. R. 11688) to amend section 2 
of the act of February 22, 1875 (18 Stat. L., ch. 95, Supp. R. S. 
vol. 1, p. 65) ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 327 ) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 11689) granting a pension 
to Sarah B. Jewett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CAREW: A bill (H. R. 11690) granting an increase of 
pension to Eliza J. Creighton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. COLE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11691) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary Loretta Pope; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


| sions, 
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By Mr. HUTCHINSON: A bill (H. R. 11692). for the relief 


of Burton Tettemer; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 11693) granting a pension to 
Chilton A, Stout; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. RIDDICK: A bill (H. R. 11694) for the relief of 
Lillie M. Schaeffer ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr, TUCKER: A bill (H. R. 11695) for the relief of 
George D. Smith; to the Committee on Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

5644. By the SPEAKER (by request): Resolution adopted 
by the Seattle Presbytery at Seattle; Wash., indorsing Senate 
Joint Resolution 31, relative to uniform. laws on the subject of 
marriage and divorce; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5645. Also (by request), resolution adopted by the Seattle 
Presbytery at Seattle, Wash., indorsing House Joint Resolution 
131, relative to prohibiting polygamy and polygamous mar- 
riages in the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary; 

5646. By Mr. COLE of Ohio: Petition favoring the passage of 
the Morgan and Bursum pension bills; to the Committee on 
Pensions. . 

5647. By Mr. FRENCH: Petition protesting against enact- 
ment of House bill 9753 and ether Sunday bills; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia, 

5648. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Danville (III.) Council, 
No. 754, Knights of Columbus, favoring Senate bill 1565, for 
retirement of disabled emergency officers of the World War; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

5649. Also, petition of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, favoring House Joint Resolution 314, for an amendment 
to the Federal Constitution prohibiting the issue of tax-exempt 
securities; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5650. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petitions of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Churches, Boston, and the Frances E. Willard 
Settlement, Boston, Mass., recommending passage of the Jones- 
Miller narcotics bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5651. Also, petition of the Woman's Home Missionary So- 
ciety, Boston, Mass., protesting against enactment into law: of 
Senate bill 3083; to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

5652. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of the Industrial Materials 
Co., New York City, N. Y., relative to the tariff; to the Com-. 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

5653. Also, petition of Fraternal Order of Eagles No. 769, 
Homestead, Pa., relative to modifying the Volstead Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

5654: Also, petition of New York Chapter, Military Order of 
the World War, New York City, N. Y., relative to appropriations 
for the training of reserve officers and enlisted men in camps 
during the fiscal year 1923 ; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

5655. By Mr. RAKER: Petitions of Mailliard & Schmiedell, of 
San Francisco, Calif., protesting against the contemplated duty 
on canned and dried mushrooms of 55 per cent ad valorem, and 
Bishop & Co., of Los Angeles, Calif., urging increased duties on 
chocolate and coco; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5656. Also, petitions of San Joaquin Grocery Co., of Fresno, 
Calif., protesting against the proposed duty on canned and dried 
mushrooms of 55 per cent ad valorem, and urging a duty of 23 
cents per pound on mushrooms; and Boldemann Chocolate Co, 
(Inc.), of San Francisco, Calif., relative to the proposed duty on 
chocolate and coco, and urging a higher duty on manufactured 
goods to protect the American manufacturers in coco and choco- 
late; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5657. Also, petition of Wells Fargo Nevada National Bank, 
of San Francisco, Calif., protesting against the changes in the 
transportation act of 1920 proposed in Senate bill 1150 and 
House bill 6861; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

5658. Also, petitions of the Oakland Chamber of Commerce, of 
Oakland, Calif., urging an amendment to Senate bill 2391 and 
indorsing it as amended and urging its passage; and the Sacra- 
mento Chamber of Commerce, of Sacramento, Calif., opposing 
any change in the 1920 transportation act until it has been given 
a fair trial under normal business conditions; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

5659. Also, petition of D. J. O’Brien, chief of police, San 
Francisco, Calif., urging an appropriation for the continuation 
of the work of the interdepartmental social hygiene board under 
the Department of Justice; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

5660. By Mr. SWING: Petition of various citizens of San 
Diego County, Calif., protesting against a law providing com- 
pulsory observance of Sunday (H. R. 9753); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, May 18, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 
The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 


recess. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. House, bill 7456 is before the 
Senate and will be proceeded with. 


THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

un VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment will be 
8 $ 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY: On page 27, line 3—— 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Hale McNary Shortridge 
Ball Harris Myers Simmons 
Borah Harrison N Smoot 
Brandegee Heflin Newberry 8 
Calder Johnson Nicholson Sterlin 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. Norris Sutherland 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Oddie Townsend 
Dial Kellogg Overman nd 
Dillingham Keyes Page Wadsworth 
du Pont Ladd Pepper Walsh, Mont, < 
Elkins Lod Ransdell Watson, Ga. 
Ernst M mber Rawson Watson, Ind. 
Frelinghuysen McKinley Robinson Williams 
Gooding cLean Sheppard illis 


Mr. DIAL. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
SarrrH] is unavoidably absent. I ask that this announcement | 
may continue through the day. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I desire to announce that the 
junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Kenprrcx] is detained on 
official business, 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Fifty-six Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I desire to give notice at 
this time that as soon as we complete the first schedule I shall 
ask the Senate to take up those related paragraphs which are in 
other schedules and are directly connected with the first sched- 
ule. For instance, I suppose that when we consider calomel, it 
should be considered more or less in connection with quicksilver, 
It may be necessary, therefore, to go from one schedule to an- 
other. So when we get thr with the chemical schedule we 
will have practically settled those things which are directly 
affected by it. I simply give the notice at this time, so that we 
may be prepared to take the items up as I have suggested. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, as I have said several 
times, I think there is no objection on this side of the Chamber 
to the Senator considering the bill in the way he desires. Of 
course, he can take up schedules out of their order only by 
unanimous consent. I do not think there will be any objection 
to the Senator pursuing the course he desires, except that if he 
is going to take up the related systems I will ask him to give 
notice in advance at the desk, so that it may be printed in the 
Recorp, as to the items which he wants to take up. Then Sena- 
tors on this side of the Chamber who. are interested will know 
in advance that those items are coming up out of their order. 

Mr. McOUMBER, I shall try to do that. I wish to say in 
addition that I will, just as much as possible, attempt to con- 
form to the convenience and desires of Senators in discussing 
any particular item or schedule. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I inquire of the Senator 
from North Dakota whether he is in a position now to state’ 
what paragraphs of the bill he proposes to take up at the con- 
clusion of the first schedule now under consideration? If he is 
ready to make a suggestion at this time it will serve the con- 
venience of Senators who, of course, expected that the bill would 
be proceeded with in regular order. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Possibly I can do that some time during 
the day, let me say to the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I can then state it better than I can just 
at the present time. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I want the Senator from North Dakota to 
understand that the right to object is reserved when he pro- 
poses to take up out of its order any schedule or paragraph in. 
the bill. I do not want to be understood as having waived the 
right to object if any substantial reason for that course exists, 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Of course, my first purpose is to complete 
the chemical schedule and then to take up those paragraphs 
which we have passed over in the chemical schedule. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If I understand the Senator correctly, he 
is merely outlining to the Senate the policy he expects to pur- 


sue. He is not asking unanimous consent now to waive the 


regular order of procedure? 
Mr. McOUMBER. Oh, no. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
te the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 11065) making appropriations for the De- 
partments of State and Justice and for the judiciary for the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1923, and for other purposes; that 
the House receded from its disagreement to certain amendments 
of the Senate to said bill, and concurred therein; and that the 
House receded from its disagreement to certain amendments of 
the Senate and concurred therein each with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate, 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 11214) authorizing the President to scrap certain 
vessels in conformity with the provisions of the treaty to limit 
naval armaments, and for other purposes, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (S. 3505) to amend the Code of 
Law for the District of Columbia, and it was thereupon signed 
by the Vice President. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. LODGE presented memorials of sundry citizens of New- 
buryport and Amesbury, Mass., remonstrating against the en- 
actment of legislation providing for compulsory Sunday ob- 
servance in the District of Columbia, which were referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented the petition of William Monroe Trotter and 
8,000 other citizens of the State of Massachusetts, praying for 
the prompt passage of the so-called Dyer antilynching bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and the 
body of the petition was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Petition to Senator Lopes, urging Senator H. C. Lobak, as Republican 
leader, to secure party action for early consideration of the Dyer 


antilynching bill. 

Boston, MASS., April 27, 1922. 
To Hon, Henry CABOT Lopes, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: We, the undersigned citizens of your own State, acting through 
the Boston branch of the National ual Rights League, do most 
earnestly petition you on this, the centenary of the birth of Ulysses 8. 
Grant, great general who saved the Union for freedom and great Presi- 
dent who enforced impartially the Constitution for life protection, to 
exercise your influence and power as leader of the majority 8 in 
control of the Senate to secure party action, by caucus or otherwise, 
for early consideration of the Dyer 8 bill, already passed 
by almost 2 to 1 majority of the House of Representatives, in accord- 
ance with the plank and pienas of the last national Republican plat- 
form for humanity and national honor. 

Mr. GOODING. I present sundry petitions from citizens of 
Mullan and Burke, in the State of Idaho, praying that the House 
rates on zinc and lead be maintained in the pending tariff bill. 
I ask that the body of one of the petitions may be read at the 
desk and that they all be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read, as requested, 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

The Honorable the Senate of the United States: 

The undersigned citizens of Mullan, Idaho, living in a mining dis- 
trict which produces a respectable proportion of the lead mined in the 
United States, and believing that the maintenance of American stand- 
ards of living can only be maintained by a protective tariff on the prod- 
ucts of American labor, do hereby indorse the action of the Senate 
Finance Committee in having sustained the Fordney rates on zine and 
lead, We especially recognize and commend the efforts for adequate 
protection of the products of Idaho and the West, that they will be 
afforded the same care and consideration in the new revenue bill as are 
the products of other parts of our country, 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The petitions will be referred to 
the Committee on Finance, as requested by the Senator from 
Idaho. 

Mr. JOHNSON presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Chino, Calif., remonstrating against the enactment of legisla- 
tion providing for compulsory Sunday observance in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which was referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. ODDIE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Sparks 
and Reno, in the State of Nevada, praying for the enactment of 


legislation creating a department of education, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. WILLIS presented the petition of Fred C. Dunn and sun- 
dry other citizens of Columbus, Ohio, praying for the imposi- 
tion of only a moderate duty on kid gloves in the pending tariff 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the petition of Bert B. Rice and sundry 
other citizens of Elmore and vicinity, in the State of Ohio, 
praying for the imposition of a tariff duty of $2 per 100 pounds 
on Cuban sugar, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented letters in the nature of memorials of the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, the Davies-Young Soap Co., 
of Dayton, and the Procter & Gamble Co., of Cincinnati, all in 
the State of Ohio, remonstrating against inclusion in the pend- 
ing tariff bill of the proposed duties and provisions relative to 
vegetable and fish oils, animal fats, and oil seeds, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance, 

Mr. NICHOLSON presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
La Junta, Colo., praying for the imposition of only a moderate 
duty on kid gloves in the pending tariff bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance, 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens and commer- 
cial organizations of Leadville, Colo., remonstrating against the 
enactment of legislation amending certain sections of the trans- 
portation act of 1920, affecting the powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, etc., which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a resolution adopted by the Fourth 
Annual Convention of the Mississippi Valley Association, at 
Kansas City, Mo., which was read and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, as follows: 

We regard “ Pittsburgh plus” as an undue imposition upon com- 
merce in general, and 7 the ge 25 Valley users of steel in 

rticular, and it is our hope the Federal 

o force the abatement of the practice, 

Mr. NEWBERRY presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Charlevoix, Elisworth, Fowlerville, Phelps, Webberville, Wil- 
liamston, Mason, Eden, Holt, Leslie, Perry, Charlotte, St. Johns, 
Mearl Beach, Olivet, Vermontville, Potterville, Lansing, Grand 
Ledge, and Eaton Rapids, all in the State of Michigan, praying 
for the imposition of a duty of $2 per hundred pounds on Cuban 
sugar in the pending tariff bill, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

DR. C. LEROY BROCK. 


Mr. HARRELD, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 8202) for the relief of Dr. C. LeRoy Brock, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
720) thereon. 

ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED. 


Mr, SUTHERLAND, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that May 18, 1922, they presented to the President of 
the United States the enrolled bill (S. 3505) to amend the Code 
of Law for the District of Columbia. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED, 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. KELLOGG: 

A bill (S. 8621) to amend the act of March 4, 1917, for the 
restoration of the annuities of the Medawakanton and Wahpa- 
koota (Santee) Bands of Sioux Indians; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3622) granting a pension to Hannah Linton; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S. 3623) for the relief of certain members of the 
Sioux Nation of Indians, residing in the State of South Dakota 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ODDIE: 

A bill (S. 3624) for the relief of Fred E. Jackson; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 3625) granting an increase of pension to John 
Clark; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHURST: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 199) reappropriating and mak- 
ing immediately available $150,000 appropriated by section 2 
of the act of February 14, 1920 (41 Stats. L., p. 417), for com- 
pleting construction of dam with bridge superstructure and 
necessary controlling works for diverting water from Gila River 
for irrigation of Indian land on the Gila River Indian Reserva- 
tion, Ariz.; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


overnment will find a way 
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TARIFF BILL AMENDMENTS. 
‘Mr. MoNARY submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 7456, the tariff bill, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed. 
Mr. LODGE submitted two amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 7456, the tariff bill, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table, to be printed, and to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
On page 175, „paragraph 310, to strike out lines 16 to 23, inclusive, 


the words “ per cent ad valorem,” in line 24, and to insert in lieu 
thereof = following 

Pan. 1310. Dnboand books of all kinds, sheets or printed of 
books one wholly or in part in leather, i bound books of om ds 


slate books and * hlets, 
charts, musi r ab 


not speciali ovided for, if of 
cont ad 7 ta al 1 


tr pee 215, h 1529 
page „ „paragrap „ 
and the words “ years at the date of importation,” 
insert in Heu thereof the following: 

“Par. 1529. Books, maps, music, ‘engravings, photographs, etchings, 
prints, bound or unbound, and charts, which shall have 
more 20 years at the time of importation: Provided, 

y such books shall have been rebound wholly or in part in 
withit enid 8 riod the binding so placed upon such books shall 

ed in paragraph 1310.” 


to strike out lines 12 to 16 gyros: piles 
in line 17, and t 


. 4 


That ders 
leather wi 
be dutiable as prov. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 11214) authorizing the President to scrap 
certain vessels in conformity with the provisions of the treaty 
‘to limit naval armaments, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION—YVINDICATION OF SENATOR 
FRELINGHUYSEN, 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, on yesterday the senior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. F'RELINGHUYSEN] rose to a question of 
personal privilege and called attention to an article in the 
New York Times referring to him, and denied the statements 
in that article. 

This morning the New York Times published a statement 
completely vindicating. the Senator from New Jersey, the state- 
ment being in a very conspicuous place on the first page of the 
paper. This statement cleared the name of the Senator com- 
pletely,:and leaves his splendid character and reputation un- 
‘tarnished. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this statement from the 
New York Times printed in the Recorp, in the regular RECORD 


o. 
There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, in-8-point type, as follows: 
[From the New York Times, May 18, 1922.1 


SENATOR FRELINGHUYSEN DENOUNCES CHARGDS MADH IN HABANA AND 
DISPROVED BY RECORDS, 


[Special to the New York Times. 

WASHINGTON, May 17.— Senator JOSEPH S. FPRELINGHUYSEN, 
of New Jersey, to-day made an unqualified denial of having 
had any connection with the affairs of H. Upmann & Co., a 
Cuban-German banking house that recently failed in Habana, 
and whose books are alleged to show an expenditure of over 
$1,000,000 to secure the return of properties held by the Alien 
Property Custodian here. Examination of records on file at 
the office of the Alien Property Custodian to-day failed to show 
any mention of Senator FRELINGHUYSEN in the case. 

Rising to a question of personal privilege in the Senate this 
noon, Senator FRELINGHUYSEN read the following: 

“In reference to the article which appeared in the New York 
Times this morning, in which my name is said to have been 
mentioned by a Cuban newspaper in connection with the effort 
to regain the private property of Upmann & Co,, I beg to state 
that I know absolutely nothing about the matter, have never 
2 of Upmann & Co., and have no interest whatever in their 

“ Mr. Larkin, member of a firm of lawyers at 80 Broadway, 
New York—Larkin, Rathbone & Perry—counsel for Upmatn & 
Co., called me on the telephone this morning, expressing great 
regret that my name was mentioned and stating that he would 
do everything in his power to have a correction made, 

“T have no interest in any woolen mills in New Jersey what- 
soever. The reference to my name in connection with this 
matter is a perfect outrage, entirely unwarranted, and I make 
absolute denial of any knowledge of the affair.“ 

Officials of the Alien Property Custodian’s office said to-day 
- that the Upmann properties seized by the Government during 
the war had been returned during the previous administration 
and that the only knowledge they had of the case was what is 
contained in the files. The records show that early in 1919 


cash and securities held by H. Upmann & Co, in this country, 
estimated at about $3,000,000, were seized. None of these 
securities were of New Jersey corporation or enterprise. 
There was no mention of woolen mills, Senator FRELINGHUYSEN, 
or of expenses connected with securing the return of the prop- 


On February 17, 1920, Herman Upmann filed a claim for re- 
turn of properties held by the Alien Property Custodian. The 
same date, Francis P. Garvin wrote A. Mitchell Palmer, recom- 
mending return of the Upmann properties. On ‘March 1 the 
records show return of the property was approved by Mr. 
Palmer, 

Thomas W. Miller, Alien Property Custodian, in a statement 
made public at the Vale Club last night, declared that “press 
reports that Senator FRELINGHUYSEN had been interested in the 
return of property seized belonging to H. Upmann, a German 
oe residing in Habana, Cuba, are utterly erroneous and 
false.” 

STATE AND JUSTICE DEPARTMENTS APPROPRIATIONS, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wus in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the action of the House of Representatives 
agreeing to the report of the committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two House on the amendments of.the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 11065) making appropriations for the 
Departments of State and Justice and for the judiciary for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes; 
receding from its disagreement to certain amendments of the 
Senate; and receding from its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 44, 47, and 61, and concurring therein 
each with an amendment as follows: 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment ot 
5 — Senate No. 44, and concur therein with an amendment, as 


Hows 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said amendment insert: 
COMMISSION OF JURISTS TO CONSIDER AMENDMENT OF LAWS OF WAR. 

“The enable the United States Government to carry out its obli; 
tions arising under the resolution ry 4, 1922 by the Ne on he 
Limitation ot 5 on February tment of 
a commission of jurists to consider the laws of 
war, $3,750, to be immediately available. 

That the’ House recede. from its e to the amendment 
of the Senate No. 47, and concur therein with an neg nny as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by said amendment inser 

REVISION OF CHINESE CUSTOMS TARIFF. 
“To enable the United States Government to carry out its obliga- 
Mona arising under the treaty relating to the Chinese customs tariff 
ed February 6, 1922, including the compensation of delegates or 
ot er representatives, clerks, and employees, rent of offices, expenses of 
transportation and subsistence notwit Standing the provisions of any 
other act), stationery and supplies, Ley spas and such other objects 
as the President may deem necessary to be d disbursed under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of State, $47,750, to be immediately available.” 

That the House recede from its d ement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 61, and concur s; erein with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by said amendment insert: 

“To pay the estate of W. L. Dunham, deceased, of Richton, Miss., on 
account of the death of said Dunham while in the discharge of Jis duty 
as a posse man under the Federal prohibition enforcement officer for the 
southern district of Mississippi, 81,500.“ 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate agree to the amend- 
ments of the House to the amendments of the Senate numbered 
44, 47, and 61. They are virtually slight corrections, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the in- 
dustries of the United States, and for other purposes, the pend- 
ing amendment being in paragraph 69, on page 27, line 3, after 
the word “Litharge,” to insert 23 cents a pound,” so as to 
read: 

Par. 69, Lead pigments : Iftharge, 23 cents per pound. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, last evening we 
were discussing the duty upon lead and manufactures of lead. 
Much was said during the evening about obtaining a quorum. 
There is an unusual number of Senators present now, and I 
trust that they will remain in the Chamber during the discus- 


‘for the a 
he | amendment 


‘sion of this subject. It is a very important one. 


If, it will interest Senators at all in the subject, I will state 
in advance that, in my judgment, it can be demonstrated that 
there is no necessity for any tariff upon any lead except the 
ore itself, It may further interest Senators to know that the 
Tariff Commission has examined this subject with much care 
and advises the Senate that these duties on the product of the 
ore are unnecessary. 

‘Now, if I may haye the attention of the Senate, I shall 
endeavor, in as brief way as I can, to present facts which, in 
my judgment, warrant the conclusion which I have just stated, | 
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This is an important subject, and it affects practically every 
citizen of the country in a very material degree. 

Lead is used in various commodities, and is found in the 
manufacture of many articles in which the public generally, 
perhaps, would not think of the lead content; but I want in a 
brief way to review the conditions of this industry, and I am 
going to substantiate everything which I say by reference to 
the report of the Tariff Commission upon this subject. To 
begin with we are told that the United States is the largest con- 
sumer of lead metal. The report proceeds: 

For many years prior to the war in Europe, the consumption practi- 
cally equaled the production from domestic ore. In addition to this 
production. however, American smelting and refining works produced 
refined lead derived from foreign (chiefly Mexican) ore and base bullion 
for export. The output of this lead of foreign origin and destined for 
foreign consumption amounted to about 25 per cent of the purely do- 
mestle business. By virtue of the provision for bonded smelting, this 
business, although frequently carried on side by side with the smelting 
of avers ores, was absolutely distinct as far as the tariff is con- 
cerned. 

That gives, in the beginning, a general idea of the situation. 
The United States practically produces the quantity of lead 
which is needed in domestic consumption. 

The next part of the statement is that through a bonded 
process the United States has been importing very large quan- 
tities of foreign ore to an amount of about 25 per cent of the 
domestic production and has been exporting the product of the 
imported foreign ores to foreign countries in competition with 
the world. We are told just where the other supplies of lead 
come from, 

Spain and Mexico are the only important producers of lead ore 


large per ee has to import lead to meet its own requirements. Only 
deed tn 


and refined in Australian works, Only refined lead is now exported. 

Mexico, therefore, is the only country from which large sup- 
plies of lead may come into the United States in the form 
of ore, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to inquire from what the Senator from 
New Mexico is reading? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am reading from the Tariff 
Information Survey on lead. Then the survey states: 

Canada, the next largest country of origin of the lead ore imported 
into the United States, does not produce enough lead for her own 
needs. Mexico, also, is the only country in which there are large 
known deposits of lead that are not producing to practically their full 
economic limit and which can, therefore, largely increase production. 

Domestic lead deposits will be able to supply American lead require- 
ments for many years, 

That is all that is to be considered so far as the supplies of 
ore in Mexico are concerned. We are told that there is no 
danger from any other section of the world. So that is.the 
problem which we are to consider to-day in connection with the 
lead-bearing ores. , 

This bill proposes to levy a duty of 14 cents a pound upon the 
lead content of foreign lead-bearing ores, That is a question 
of policy, pure and simple. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is the Serator from New Mexico in favor of 
that policy or is he opposed to it? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think, under the existing cir- 
cumstances, it is all right to levy that duty upon the lead ores 
which might be imported. I am not making any objection to 
that provision of the bill. As I have said, that is a question of 
policy; but we should bear in mind how that will operate. I 
have no doubt that every producer of lead-bearing ores in the 
United States will feel that, by virtue of this provision, he will 
get a cent and a half per pound on the lead content of his ore, 
I hope that he will. It is only upon that theory that this duty 
may be justified. But the producer of that ore must deal with 
a smelter, In many cases the Owners of the ore also own 
smelters; but I take it that it is for the benefit of the large 
number of people producing lead-bearing ore that this pro- 
vision is made. Nevertheless, they are still at the mercy of 
the smelters of the country, for they are required to sell their 
eres to the smelters, and I need not call attention to thé fact 
that the smelters can make such bargains for the ore as they 
see fit to make, and the producers of the ore, therefore, are at 
the mercy of the smelting companies. They can only get the 
benefit of this duty provided the smelters are willing to pay it, 
and in that view of the subject the benefit to the actual pro- 
ducer of the ore is uncertain; it is a precarious situation. 
There is no question that lead-bearing ores can be produced in 
Mexico for a less price than they are produced in the United 


States, owing to the formation in which the lead appears and 
the labor situation. So it has been decided here that there 
Shall be a duty of 14 cents per pound upon the lead content of 
foreign ores. Understand, however, that there is no appreciable 
amount of those ores imported for the purpose of domestic con- 
sumption, the importations being only about 2,000 tons a year, 
which is a very small amount compared with the American pro- 
duction. Under paragraph 388, which wus referred to last 
night, a provision is made whereby upon copper matte carrying 
lead there shall be no duty paid upon 2,000 tons brought into 
this country. So if this bill should pass as it is written there 
will be no revenue derived from the duty imposed, 

Mr, CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I tried last night to obtain from the Senator 
front Utah, who seemed to have the only information possessed 
on the other side about this schedule, why it was that the com- 
mittee fixed upon 2,000 tons of this lead ore as the quantity 
which should come in free. This is equivalent to a present of 
$60,000 a year to some smelting company, because the duty on 
other lead is 14 cents per pound, Why was it, inasmuch as 
about 2,000 tons represents the average importations, that the 
committee fixed 2.000 tons to be free. If it is a good thing to 
bring in copper matte with lead content free, why should there 
be any limitation at all? Can the Senator tell me how the 
committee reached the conclusion that it was advisable to im- 
port 2,000 tons free and to exclude from the free list all other 
lead ores that might be offered? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the only answer 
to that question which I have heard came from the senior Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] last night, and I think his most 
important answer was that that was just about the amount of 
copper matte which was coming into the United States. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Will the Senator yleld again? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Certainly, 


Mr. CARAWAY. Let me read the remarks of the Senator 


trom Utah, and the Senator will see that he gave two answers, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; he gave two answers, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let me read from the Recorp. I asked the 
question: 

What was the object of limiting the copper matte, as is i 
the bottom of Rage 87, as follows: 8 å e 

“Provided, That such duty shall not be applied to the lead contained 
in copper mattes until after 2,000 tons of such lead shall have been 
imported in any one year, to be allocated under rules and regulations 
to prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury.” 

Why was the importation limited to 2,000 tons? 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] replied; 


If there had not been a limit, copper matte could come in any 
quantity. ; 

The next question asked by me was: 

Why would not 4,000 tons be as proper a limit as 2,000? I am 
pring to get an idea as to what caused the limit to be fixed at 2,000 
ons. > 

Mr. Smoor. It was fixed at 2,000 tons because of the fact that the 
amount of copper matte that comes in with lead content so low that 
it does not pay to take the lead out of it amounts to about that 
quantity. 

The next question I asked was: 

Then if it only amounts to abont that quantity, why was it neces- 

to place a limit of 2,000 tons? There would be no occasion to 
limit it if it did not amount to more than that. 

The Senator from Utah answered: 


We did not know but that they would put more in, aa I have said 
before. 

The next question was: 

mat 8 They would put more in? Why should they put 
an n 

r. Smoor. They do not put it in. It comes in the ore, and can not 
be separated. ‘The smelter does not separate the lead and copper; it is 
not separated by the smelter at all. : 

Mr. Caraway. I think I understand that, although I do not under- 
stand much about the smelting of ores; but the Senator said “they 
voua put more in.“ I do not know whether he intended., to say that 
or not, 

Mr. Soor. If there were no limit, they would. 

He said that 2,000 tons was the limit, and he said that if they 
had not fixed it at 2,000 tons that more would come in; but 
no suggestion of a reason why it was economically wise to 
admit 2,000 tons free and to exclude any other quantity was 
offered by the Senator from Utah. I am curious about the 
matter, in view of the fact that the Senator from New Mexico 
read yesterday that certain interests imported about 2,000 tons. 
In other words, this bill, then, makes some smelter a present of 
$60,000 a year by admitting 2,000 tons of ore free. Can the 
Senator from New Mexico offer any justification for that? 

Mr, SMOOT rose. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the Senator from 


Utah has risen, and I suppose he desires to reply to the Senator 
from Arkansas himself. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Not necessarily. I shall tell the Senate the 
history of it. I can do it now if the Senator from Arkansas 
wants it and the Senator from New Mexico desires me to do so, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, I supposed the Senator from 
Utah rose for that purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co. have a smelter in Chile. That is the great copper 
center; and in their works there they produce copper matte, 
and in that ore there is a little lead. That copper matte comes 
into the United States free, containing this small percentage of 
lead, running between 4 and 5 per cent. It does not pay to 
take that lead out of the copper matte. The expense is greater 
than the value of the lead. Notwithstanding that, as long as 
it has that lead in it, they haye to pay a duty upon it. I do not 
know whether 2,000 tons is just the right amount or not, but that 
is the estimate that is given on the importation of copper matte 
into this country containing lead in such a percentage that it 
will not pay to separate the lead from the copper, as I said 
last night. Why should we penalize the American Smelting Co. 
or any other company by imposing a duty upon copper matte 
containing lead that they can not recover at the price of the 
article in this market, the market of the world? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Now, I want to ask the Senator a question. 
If it is wise to admit, duty free, lead in copper matte, why limit 
it? Why say “2,000 tons”? Why not say that all copper 
matte containing lead of a certain per cent shall be admitted 
free? 

Mr. SMOOT. It would be the same thing. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then, why not put it the same way? 

Mr. SMOOT. We know, under this limitation, just what is 
to come in, and we know just exactly what it is. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Of course, we know what will get in free, 
because you say “2,000 tons and no more“; but if it is neces- 
sary and right and just to admit free copper matte with a cer- 
tain per cent of lead ore, why not just say that all copper matte 
containing a certain percentage of lead shall be admitted free, 
instead of saying 2,000 tons, which the Senator now says is the 
product of a certain company—the American Smelting Co.; is 
that it? 

Mr. SMOOT. 
Chile. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I understood the Senator to say that the 
American Smelting Co. owns a smelter in Chile, and that they 
produce this copper matte, and this provision will permit them 
to have it imported into this country free. 

Mr. SMOOT. Copper of all kinds is free. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Well, in the case of copper containing this 
per cent of lead, the lead comes in free; $60,000 worth a year 
of duty-free lead gets in, This provision permits 2,000 tons 
to come in, which at 14 cents—the duty on lead—would amount 
to a clear gift to that company of $60,000 a year. If it is a good 
thing to permit them to introduce theirs free, why not say to 
everybody: “If you have copper matte that has a per cent of 
lead no greater than this, it may be imported free of duty“? 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, the Treasury Department tells 
us that this is ample to cover everybody that wants to ship that 
kind of lead. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But if it is right to bring it in, why Impose 
a limitation? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is not right to impose a duty 
upon the lead when the lead is not recovered, and when the 
percentage in copper matte is not sufficient to justify the ex- 
pense necessary to recover it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then why not just say that all copper 
matte containing lead up to a certain per cent shall be free, and 
not say that 2,000 tons shall be admitted and all others shall 
be exciuded? 

Mr. SMOOT. The House of Representatives decided to put it 
in this way. This covers it all, and there is no earthly need 
of making the change. I am sorry the Senator from Arkansas 
is not satisfied with the action of the House. 

Mr. CARAWAY, It may satisfy the Senator from Utah to 
say now that it was the House that permitted this outrageous 
thing. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not an outrage, 

Mr, CARAWAY. Well, this is true: If one company is per- 
mitted to introduce free every year copper matte containing 
such an amount of lead that the release of the duty will give 


No; that is their importation of copper from 


them $60,000 worth of lead, it ought to apply to everybody. 
Mr. SMOOT. It does apply to everybody. 
Mr. CARRAWAY. Then why do you limit it? 
Mr, SMOOT. It is only limited to 2,000 tons, 
Mr. CARAWAY. I know it is. 
Mr SMOOT. Any company can ship it in. 
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Mr. CARAWAY. But there is a reason back of that. 


Mr. SMOOT. I have told the Senator the reason. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know; the Senator said the House did it. 
That was the reason the Senator gave. He said the House did 
it that way, and therefore it had to stay. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; the Senator did not say that it had 
to stay. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Why did the Senator say he was sorry I 
was dissatisfied with what the House did, if the Senator was 
not taking refuge behind what the House had done? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Finance Committee of the Senate agreed 
to the House provision. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I do not care to 
make a statement as an expert upon this subject, and I hesi- 
tate to make even an inference opposed to that of the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor]; who speaks with such assurance upon 
the subject; but I have an idea that the people of the country 
will believe that the release of the duty upon this lead which 
comes into this country in copper matte is of benefit to some- 
body, and I believe that the people of the country and the peo- 
ple who are interested in the commodity will feel that that lead 
comes in here for use and that it is not to be thrown away; 
that it is not in such small quantity that it will not be re- 
covered and put into some beneficial use, 

Mr. SMOOT. The Treasury Department has decided that 
already, I will say to the Senator. They have a decision as to 
whether or not the percentage is sufficient to recover at a 
profit, and that has been held by the Treasury Department time 
and time again. 

If the Senator will read the hearings in the House as to the 
reason why this was limited to 2,000 tons he will find there 
that the House limited it to 2,000 tons for everybody for fear 
that at some time some one from Mexico or somewhere else 
would undertake to get in more lead than the 2,000 tons through 
that method, by putting it into copper matte, and they wanted 
it limited, and that is why it was limited. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I do not care 
what excuses were openly presented for the insertion of this 
proviso, but I imagine it will be rather difficult to convince the 
people who are engaged in this trade that the 2,000 tons which 
will come into the United States in this form will not be added 
to the American supply of lead and used for commercial pur- 
poses. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that none of it is 
recovered in the shape of lead and used for commercial pur- 
poses—none of it—and it does not interfere with the amount of 
lead used in commercial industry in the United States. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then would not a proper amend- 
ment be that some sort of assurance should be given that this 
lead would not be used in a commercial way in the United 
States? I imagine that the parties interested in this provision 
would not be willing to have such an addition made to the pro- 
yiso in the bill. I hope to be able to test that by an amendment 
which I shall later offer to that provision of the bill. 

But to proceed regarding this industry: 

The United States is the 5 8 producer of lend ore in the world. 
In 1913, the last year for which complete estimates are available, this 
country furnished 36 per cent of the world output, as compared with 
19.8 per cent produced by Australia, the next largest producer. In 


rene the total production of lead from domestic ore was 550,729 short 
ons. 


The Tariff Commission discusses the form in which this ore is 
found in the United States, and also the factors bearing upon 
the cost of production; and I believe the Tariff Commission has 
made out a case that. we can not produce the ore as cheaply in 
this country as it is produced elsewhere, especially in Mexico. 
For that reason I am not arguing against the duty which it is 
proposed to put upon the ore itself bearing the lead. I wish to 
call attention, however, to ‘the probable number of producers 
who will be benefited by this provision. 

The Tariff Commission tells us about the organization of this 
industry, and it says: 

The greater part of the lead mined in this country is mined by large 
and powerful corporations, There are many small operators, but even 
in the aggregate their production is not very great. Large operators 
frequently are highly Se feb Speer their own smelting works, 
ae and have varied activities in addition to the business of mining 
lead ore. Small operators, due to limited capital and e are at 
a distinct disadvantage in the economical extraction of their ore from 
the ground and of the values from their ore, and are unable to make 
as favorable contracts with the smelting companies as the larger op- 
erators, who can guarantee a steadier and more dependable output. 


So we must bear in mind that it is extremely doubtful if any 
of the small producers of lead ore in the United States are 
going to get the full benefit or any considerable benefit from 
the levy of this tax. 


. the value to the miner of 1 
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Referring to domestie production and consumption the Tariff 
Commission says: 

Since the capacity of furnaces for 3 lead ore is based on the 
number of tons of charge, the total capacity of the American lead 
furnaces (5,521,000 tons in 1918) bears no relation te the lead contents, 
nor even to the number of toms of lead ore that can be treated an- 
nually in eountry. Under the conditions existing in 1908 to 1911 

rior to the outbreak of political troubles in Mexico, the amount o: 


ead produced from foreign ores in American works was about 25 =< 


cent of that produced from domestic ores. On account of 
tariff protection very little of this material was consumed in this coun- 
rted under the bonded smelting provision with benefit 
of drawback. f this total crude material the proportion of ore was 
gradually decreasing as compared with the amount of bullion. 

That clearly demonstrates that these smelters, during all of 
this period of time prior to the war, were importing these ores 
in bond to an amount about the equivalent of 25 per cent of 
the American production and exporting their products in com- 
petition with the world. The various figures are given here 
on these importations and exports, but I will not take up the 
time of the Senate to discuss that. 

In regard to the imports, this survey says: 

Since 1906 imports have increased. The following: Jor the 
imports for consumption to less than 30,000,000 pounds, and in 
1908 the imports for consumption amounted to less than 4,000,000. 

Four million pounds, it will be recalled, is 2,000 tons. Again 
that appears as a factor very closely connected with the 2,000 
tons which may be admitted free of duty. I continue reading: 

The statistics for eral imports of lead ore prior to 1910 also in- 
clude the imports of bullion. The totals fell from some 207,000,- 
000 pounds 1905 to about 128,000,000 in 1907 and then increased 
again to 226,000,000 in 1909. Due to the growing importance of base 
bullion due to the opening of smelters in Mexico, which in 1906-1909 
was rapidly diverting the Mexican lead from American smelters, the 
general imports of this material were increasing in proportion as those 
of ore were reduced, 

It was coming in as base bullion, and I want to have that kept 
in mind, because the duty proposed by this bill upon base bul- 
lion is greater than the duty upon the lead content of the im- 
ported ore. It is 2} cents per pound, whereas the duty upon the 
lend content of the imported ore is only 14, or a difference of 
five-eighths of a cent per pound, which is an increase of more 
than one-third of the duty on the lead content of imported ore. 
I continue reading: 


The lead contents of ore imported in the onts 1910-1918. inclusive, 
averaged over 38,000,000 1 annually. s than 12.5 per cent of 
this amount was imported for consumption by payment of duty, and 
more than one-half of that was exported with benefit of drawback. 
‘ore, amounted to only slightly more 


try, but was 


The average net consumption, 
than 2,225,000 pounds of lead. 
Which is only a little ever 1,000 tons. 


Thus we find that in this 9-year period less than 6 per cent of the 
total lead contents of imported ore was actually used in the United 


States. 
‘This small percentage, however, is all that yielded any revenue to 
per cent withheld on drawbacks). 


the Government (neglecting the 4 

The total net revenue in the 9-year period was only $187,766.29, 
and under the reduced duty of the act of 1913 the average revenue 
(1915-1918, inclusive) was less than $21,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. So the miner and producer of lead in this 
country got all the protection that was given under the existing 
law in the years mentioned by the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not apply the information 
to that point, but I apply it to this point, that whereas during 
all the years referred to we were getting a small revenue, now, 
with this importation of 2,000 tons free, which will supply the 
American market with all of its demands, there will be no reve- 
nue, and if this duty operates at all, it can only operate as a 
subsidy to our lead-producing industry. There is no revenue in 
connection with it. It simply enables these large corporations 
to which reference has been made to control the American 
market, and all of it. They are not willing to let anything 


escape. 

That recalls many other provisions in the bill. Whenever it 
has been shown that even a small quantity of some commodity, 
which it was sought to bring under the provisions of the bill, 
was coming in, without further consideration the committee 
have raised the duty for the purpose of preventing any com- 
petition, and also to deprive the Treasury of any revenue. 

In regard to prices and to show just how the tariff has af- 
fected the American consumer, this survey says: 


Except in the Mississippi Valley, lead ores are not quoted on a base 
price per ton, but are settled for under contract, the price with 
the assay value of the ore and the market price of the lead (and other 
contained metals), with certain deductions for harmful impurities, ete, 
The problem of ore bu is discussed at some length in the a 

file. On the basis of a New York price of 5 cents per pound for lead, 
und of lead contained in ore varies from 
less than 2 cents for low-grade ores to about 3 cents for high-grade ore. 
Since the price paid for ore ef n given composition is parel a function 
of the market price of the me and, except in the ey States, there 
are no fixed standards as to tenor of ore (except that richer ores are 
eats more per unit of lead content), lists of prices would be value- 
ess. 


So the whole question of what the little producer of ore is 
going to get depends upon the kind of contract he will be able 
to make with the smelters. 

_ As I have said, I think it is demonstrated that, so far as ore 
is concerned, there is no question but that it costs more to pro- 
duce it in this country than in Mexico. They have very much 


richer mines down there and cheaper labor. 
consideration, this survey says: 
The tariff bl lea 
e 8 3 It is closely related to 


As to the tariff 


etal 
high duties that have resulted in pra national 


rts or exports except trans- 
domestie smelters to 


ultant metal 
of the effect of boegis Dasr lead in ore, as 
n former 
2 market differed from the London 3 near! the. full 
e: 


higher than the New 


ect on the 

We are given the figures of the production in the different 
countries, the different States, and so forth, all of which are 
very illuminating. We are given the total importations, the 
exports, and so forth, 

That is as to the ore. We are to start off, then, in our in- 
vestigation of this problem with an assumed duty of 12 cents 
per pound upon the lead content of the imported ores. Now, 
let us find the factors, if we can, which justify or fail to justify 
the importation of any higher duty than that upon the bullion 
which is produced from the ore or upon the metal which is ob- 
tained from the ore. 

We are told this: 

The smelting and refining industry is centralized in the hands of a 


few strong companies. The dominant producer is the Ameri — 
— 5 Reining Co.. which controls almost one-half the output ef — 


There is one company which, according to the report of the 
Tariff Commission, is dominant in the smelting industry. It is 
frequently referred to as the “smelting trust.“ Those words 
in quotation marks are used in the report of the Tariff Commis- 
sion. The Tariff Commission tells us what are the competitive 
conditions: 

Lead is more cheaply in M r 
than in tne United States only b N . 


(i, e., lead ore) costs more here than it does in those countries. 
ore can be treated at least as cheaply im this country as „ 


the world. 

Bear in mind the importance of what I have read. That is 
not my statement. It is the statement of the Tariff Commis- 
sion after a most exhaustive study of the subject. That Sena- 
tors may understand just what it means, I read it again: 


Lead is produced more cheaply in Mexico, Burope, and Australia 
than in the United States only because the supply of raw material 
(i. e., lead ore) costs more here than it does in those countries. Lead 
= Sus _ treated at least as cheaply in this country as anywhere in 

e . 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair), Does 
me ers from New Mexico yield to the Senator from Ne- 

raska 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

-Mr. NORRIS. I want to get an understanding of the para- 
graph which the Senator is discussing. I confess I hardly 
understand the Senator's position. As I understand it, the 
pending question is the language to be added after the word 
“litharge,” in line 3, page 27, so as to read: “Litharge, 2$ 
cents per pound.” Is that correct? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is the pending question, 
but if the Senator will permit me I will explain why. Litharge 
is made from the lead metal, and it is contended that this is 
only a proper duty because of the duty levied upon the lead 
ore and the base bullion which is imported to and produced in 
this country. It was agreed among all of us who began the 
discussion of the subject last night that it was necessary to go 
to paragraphs 388 and 389 of the bill in order to lay the foun- 
dation for the discussion of the paragraph to which the Senator 
has just referred. 

Mr. NORRIS. That I have not done, of course. Perhaps it 
would enlighten me if I would do that. The paragraph as 
passed by the House would read: 


ne cg orange mineral, red lead, and white lead, 21 cents per 
poun: 
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The Senate committee has divided up those different kinds of 
lead and reduced all of them except orange mineral, which 
they have increased one-eighth cent per pound. Is the Senator 
objecting to the reduction provided for by the committee 
amendment? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, The position which I expect 
to take is that there should be no duty upon these products 
rather than such duties as would be necessary to equalize the 
1} per cent of the lead content in the particular oxides of lead 
to which the Senator has referred. 

Mr. NORRIS. To get to the specific question, is the Senator 
opposed to the pending amendment which reduces the tariff 
on litharge three-eighths of a cent? Is the Senator opposed 
to that reduction? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I expect to move to reduce it 
still further. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes. What is the difference between 
litharge and orange mineral? 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. They are produced in two en- 
tirely different ways. 

Mr. NORRIS. They are both lead? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. They are all lead pigments. 

Reading further regarding the competitive conditions: . 

The only handicap of the American smelter is the relative higb 
price he must pay for his ore, 

I ask Senators to listen: 3 i 

t form re or base 
aliens F e ore under the 
bonded smelting privilege as provided in the tariff laws, demonstrated 
his ability to compete successfully with foreign producers, even in the 
European market, 

There can be no stronger statement than that. It says, if 
you put him upon an equal footing with respect to his ore, 
it has been demonstrated. Mark the use of the word “ demon- 
strated.” When a scientist uses that term he means that there 
is no longer room for equivocation or question. He has demon- 
strated his ability to compete successfully with foreign pro- 
ducers, even in the Eurpean markets. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, that, perhaps, would be at the port 
of New York, but no matter what the record says, we know 
now that the American Smelting & Refining Co. built their 
smelting plants in Mexico because of transportation charges in 
this country. What was the result? They have closed up the 
Colorado smelters. The Senator is aware of that, is he not? 
Does he not know that the smelters have been closed up in 
Colorado for that reason? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will tell the Senator why 
before I get through. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know the reason why. I have already 
stated the reason why. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. They are closed nearly all over 
the country, and the copper mines are closed. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the smelters are running in Mexico. Not 
only that, but all the ores from Mexico used to come into the 
United States and be smelted in bond, not for local consump- 
tion, but for exportation. The Senator knows that. They 
are now erecting their smelters in Mexico and shipping direct. 
They do not bring the ore in here any more. No American 
labor is now employed here in the smelting of these ores. 
They are smelted by Mexican labor in Mexico, and the product 
goes abroad to the markets of the world instead of coming 
in bond to the United States and being smelted here. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am not going to permit the 
Senator from Utah to lead us astray. I am going to keep on 
this trail and no anise-seed bags are going to cause a departure 
from it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I thought the Sen- 
ator wanted to know the facts. Evidently he does not, and, 
therefore, I am not going to interrupt him any more. He may 
proceed, and what I have to say I will say when the Senator 
has concluded. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think that would be much bet- 
ter, because the Senator is unable to give us very much en- 
lightenment on the subject. What we were talking about was 
the ability of the American smelters to handle this ore as 
cheaply as any other smelters on earth, I want that proposition 
to soak into the mind of the Senator from Utah, if possible, 

Mr. SMOOT. But the facts in the case demonstrate that that 
is not the case. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That statement is made here, 
and anything the Senator from Utah has said has not detracted 
from it one iota, Given the ore at the same price as the smel- 
ters elsewhere, it has been demonstrated that these smelters 
can do and have done all that any other smelter can do, and in 
competition with the smelters of the world. We do not want to 
lose sight of that statement, 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr, McCUMBER. I do not know much about the mining of 
lead, and my question is one simply for information. I think we 
all admit that the depressed times have had very much to do 
with closing down a great many businesses in the United States. 
We can assume that that has been the partial cause, at least, 
of closing down the smelters in the United States. But what 
I would like information upon is this; If we can smelt our ores 
in the United States just as cheaply as it can be done in Mexico, 
why is it that notwithstanding the depressed times the Mexican 
smelters are still running while ours are closed down? I con- 
fess I can not quite understand that situation. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. If I had the assurance which the 
Senator from Utah has manifested regarding these matters, I 
would state that the smelters in Mexico are themselves crippled 
for production. Even though one or two may be running, they 
are running at a very reduced capacity. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that the fact is 
they are very prosperous at this time and running full capacity. 
Really, if the Senator wants to get at the facts I would like to 
tell him why, if he wants to know right now. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I prefer that the Senator should 
tell us why, and I hope he will, in his own time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will tell the Senator why. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Thus far what the Senator has 
told us has been confusing rather than enlightening. He per- 
sists in departing from the question under discussion. 

Mr. SMOOT. It must be yery confusing to say that their 
smelters are running and ours are closed up. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. While the Senator is telling 
about the smelters of Mexico running, I would like to have him 
tell us where the product goes or enters into consumption. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can tell the Senator, but I will do it in my 
own time, as the Senator does not desire to be interrupted. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President. I am moved to say 
a word by reason of the inquiry of the chairman of the com- 
mittee as to why the smelters in this country are closed down 
while the smelters in Mexico are operating. The smelter at 
Helena handles all the products of the Coeur d'Alene field. The 
Coeur d'Alene field produces, as is known, nearly 25 per cent of 
the entire output of the country, It ranks next to the Missouri 
field. The production in other sections of the country is incon- 
sequential. The tri-State region, as well as the southeastern 
Missouri region, and the Coeur d’Alene produce the lead of 
America, The East Helena smelter has operated without inter- 
ruption and is going now. It has not been shut down, while all 
the copper smelters were shut down. I have no information 
about the Missouri smelters, but I am not advised that they 
are shut down. So we must proceed upon the facts. The copper 
smelters are shut down and the lead smelters have been oper- 
ating. 

Mr. SMOOT. Those smelters are not operating in Colorado. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That may be. There may be a 
lead smelter in Colorado that is shut down. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are three of them that are shut down, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I would not like to have it under- 
stood to be the situation that all of the lead smelters in the 
United States are shut down while the lead smelters in Mexico 
are operating. $ 

Mr. SMOOT. There was no such statement made. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Further replying to the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. MOCUMBER], I shall later read from 
this report to the effect that there are no large supplies of lead 
on hand anywhere in the world, I have no doubt what the 
Senator from Montana has just told us applies to the lead in- 
dustry. So far as I am personally concerned, as I have inti- 
mated, I am not advised as to the activity of the industry at 
the present time; but, in view of what the Senator from Mon- 
tana has told us, it seems to me that the distinguished Senator 
from Utah should be willing to modify the very broad statement 
which he made a while ago. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say now that there are three great smelters 
in the United States which operate on lead which are closed 
to-day and which have been closed for months and months. 
Not only that, but their business has been transferred to Mexico 
where the smelters are running full, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Will the Senator tell us where the 
smelters to which he refers get their supply of ore? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that there is one at 
Denver, one at Pueblo—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But where do they get their ores? 

Mr. SMOOT. They get them from the Intermountain States. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. From what Intermountain States? 

Mr. SMOOT. They get a great deal of ore from Colorado. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. They do not get any of it from 
the Coeur d'Alene. 

Mr. SMOOT. But they get it from Colorado. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Colorado produces an inconse- 
quential amount of lead. It is not even listed in the “ Mineral 
Resources of the United States as a lead-producing State. The 
Coeur d’Alene produces 23.9 per cent of all the lead produced 
in the United States. Its smelters are operating. Joplin pro- 
duces 13.1 per cent; southeastern Missouri produces 31.2. 

In addition there is Tintie and Valley City and West Moun- 
tain. Those are Utah producers. Leadville, Colo., produces 
only 1.9 per cent of the copper produced in the United States, 
and Ophir and Rush Valley produce 1.1 per cent. That is just 
3 per cent of the total lead of the United States, which goes to 
the Denver smelter. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And I understand that the 
smelter at Denver only produces lead in the smelting of gold 
and silver ores. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the same in Utah and the same every- 
where else. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It has been using what little 
lead was produced there as a flux in treating the so-called dry 
ores bearing other metals, and that particular smelter has an 
output of lead only as a by-product. The lead ore which it can 
get is used as a flux in smelting the gold and silver ores which 
do not contain lead, but which is a necessary constituent ele- 
ment in the smelting of the so-called dry metallic ores. 

I may add that that is one advantage which the American 
smelters in the West have in the smelting of dry metallic ores. 
It was for the purpose of encouraging that industry that the 
law provided that foreign lead-bearing ores might be brought 
into the United States in bond, so that they might be obtained 
by these smelters in smelting the dry ores; and they so use 
that lead. Frequently a rich-bearing lead ore is smelted for 
nothing, because it is used as a flux in the smelting of the drier 
ores, I apprehend, however, from this discussion that the lead 
industry is not in such a depressed condition after all, and 
that the reason the smelters in Colorado are closed down is 
because of the depression in the gold and silver industries. 

As to the domestic consumption, I do not know that I need 
dwell upon that very much, but we are told just how it has in- 
creased in this country until we consume more than any other 
country in the world, and so forth. As to exports, the survey 
states: 


Since the price of lead in New York averaged 11 cents per pound 


higher than the price of the metal In London for 10 years prior to 1914, 
exports of domestic pig lead should be expected under temporary 
and unusual circumstances. There are no records of any exports dur- 
ing that period. However, dorhestic smelters were treating and ex- 
porting a considerable tonnage of foreign (chiefly Mexican) lead. 

They were exporting that to the rest of the world. There 
were some exports of domestic lead during the war. 

Now, as to foreign production: 

Next to the United States the most Important countries in order of 
roduction are = ge bag 5 Australia, and Mexico. These coun- 

es, together with the United States, account for more than 80 per 
cent of the world output. * * * 


It will be noted that Germany, although a very Iarge producer of 
ore and metal, does not quite supply its own needs, and is therefore not 
a factor in the world m t except as a minor consumer. 

I am glad that we have finally reached one article in this 
bill upon which it is not proposed to put a tariff because of 
imports from Germany. It seems that most of this bill is 
framed with the idea of excluding the possibility of any im- 
ports from Germany of anything, but here happens to be one 
item which it can not be said is affected by imports from or 
production in Germany. 

The most important factor in the domestic | aaeei g aee ri pA H 
Mexican. lead. ir * of the dead 3 "Mexico is 
smelted in that country, and comes to the United States in the form 
of base bullion. Appreciable amounts of ore, however, are also im- 
ported. The amount of Mexican lead treated in United States 
works normally amounts to about 25 per cent of the domestic output. 
Almost all of it is smelted or refined in bond and exported. 

The Senator from Utah a short time ago was undertaking 
to draw a distinction between the importation of ore and bul- 
lion. Mind you, Mr. President, when bullion is imported for 
further refining it is imported in bond and then is exported in 
competition with the world. So this article says: 

The amount of Mexican lead treated in United States works nor- 
mally amounts to about 25 cent of the domestic output. Almost 
all of it is smelted or refined in bond and exported. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is just what I have said. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Again, we have the statement 
of the Tariff Commission, as to lead bullion which is imported 
into the United States, that our smelters can import it in bond, 
refine it, and export it in competition with the world, and they 


are doing this to an amount equivalent to 25 per cent of the 
American production. 

Thus we have, Mr. President, the clear statement from the 
Tariff Commission that, whether the lead is imported as ore or 
whether it is imported as bullion, the refiners of the United 
States are able to bring it in, refine it, and ship it abroad in 
competition with the world. 

I hope the Senator from North Dakota will bear in mind not 
what I have said but what the Tariff Commission reports. I do 
not want the committee or Senators to act solely upon what I 
say; but this is the evidence not of one witness but it is the 
deliberate finding and judgment of a commission created by 
Congress for the express purpose of ascertaining just such 
facts. I read further: 

The art of smelting is as far advan 
part of the world, ena the 9 Detter 8 7 2 in ate 
other country. In spite of the erally high wage scale, the cost of 
wor. T br Aa S or E A A er ee 
greater effectiveness r er plant (ian te Se orate 9 15 

So far as this industry is concerned, let there not be an ap- 
peal for this duty upon the ground that it is needed for the 
benefit of labor. We have the deliberate report that American 
labor at the high wages paid under the great organization of 
the industry in the United States is more effective per dollar 
than labor anywhere else in the world; that this industry is 
better organized, and can not only compete with the rest of the 
world, but in some particulars has distinct advantages over 
any other smelters in the world. That is the report of your 
Tariff Commission. Then, I ask, upon what theory does the 
majority of the Finance Committee demand a duty beyond that 
which is levied upon the ore? 

The same thing may be said with respect to the other branches 
of the industry. This report tells us, also, that there is no 
danger of an influx of lead from anywhere. The cheap ore of 
Mexico is the only exception to that rule. They can not smelt 
it down there any cheaper than we can, but they get cheaper 
ore; and if we equalize by a compensatory duty the amount of 
duty which we levy by this bill upon the lead content, why 
have we not done all that is necessary? Upon what theory can 
we do otherwise? 

I have listened here to the reasons given for the framing of 
this bill. I have heard it said that the duty should be levied 
only to equalize the difference in the cost of production at home 
and abroad. From that standpoint you do not need any duty, 
because there is no difference. I have heard it said that it 
should equalize prices here and abroad. There is no difference 
in prices to equalize, because these commodities are sold in the 
world market on a free-trade basis. The price is fixed world- 
wide, except in so far as it is interfered with by artificial bar- 
riers of taxation. I have heard it said here that this bill should 
be framed so as to equalize the difference in competition in 
trade. From that standpoint how much tax will you haye? 

Here we have no difference in competition in trade; and from 
whatever angle this situation is viewed we come back to the 
inevitable conclusion that if you levy a duty upon the articles 
mentioned in this paragraph—upon the base bullion, upon the 
metal, upon any of these oxides, upon any of the pigments, or 
upon any other commodity into which lead enters—beyond the 
14 cents per pound of lead content, you are only making a gift 
of that amount to the Smelting Trust of this country. They 
control absolutely the American market. They supply it all, 
and under this bill not even a few pounds will escape from their 
control. In this view of the case, how can this duty beyond the 
compensatory duty be justified? ¿ 

As to all of the other commodities—lead bars, pipes, shot, 
and so forth—the same situation exists. I will read just one 
further paragraph: 

Aside from the handicap carried by the domestic manufacturer due 
to the lower price of lead abroad, there is very little difference between 
the cost of manufacture in the United States and in England or Ger- 
many. The 6 are all ones in which the produc- 
tion per man is high, and this minimizes the foreign advantage due to 
cheap labor. In fact, the export trade in lead manufactures made from 
foreign metal indicates that the manufacturing industry is able te com- 
pete actively in neutral markets. 

That is as to the manufactures of lead. I again emphasize 
that that is not my statement, but it is a judicial finding of the 
Tariff Commission. It is its report. It was prepared for the 
express purpose of guiding the Congress in tariff legislation. 
Do you now abandon it? I ask Republicans in this Chamber if 
they dare abandon it. Do those Republicans dare say to the 
people of the United States: Some years ago there was cre- 
ated through legislation a Tariff Commission for the purpose 
of taking the tariff out of politics. That commission has been 
functioning. That commission has obtained data. It has made 
a thorough investigation of this subject. It has deliberately 
told the Finance Committee and the Congress that upon these 
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articles the United States is big enough and efficient enough to 
compete with the world.” In the face of that deliberate finding 
I ask again if you dare to impose these excessive taxes? My 
humble judgment is that as certainly as you do there will be 
another judgment backed by the American people. When you 
build up your Tariff Commission and appropriate the money de- 
rived from the taxpayers of the country for the express pur- 
pose of getting such information as this, and then, when it 
eomes in, when duties are imposed, instead of applying the in- 
formation you deliberately defy it and ignore it, I do not believe 
your action will be tolerated. 

Mr. President, that brings us to the consideration of sections 
388 and 389. : 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question ? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Since I interrupted the Senator before I have 
been reading what is said here, and personally I can not quite 
understand how we can intelligently deal with section 69 until 
after we have disposed of or reached an agreement on sections 
388 and 389. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think the Senator is quite 
right. I think the only action which the Senate could take 
would be either to take up for final disposition paragraphs 388 
and 389 at the present time, out of order, or else to defer 
further consideration of paragraph 69. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me, in other words, that para- 
graphs 388 and 389, speaking in a general way, as I understand 
the matter, deal with the raw products. These others deal with 
a product that is manufactured or partially manufactured. It 
is conceded, I think, on all tariff schedules, that the proper way 
is to start with the raw product if it is going to have any tariff 
at all, because the tariff on the manufactured product depends 
to a great extent on what is done with the raw material. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator from Nebraska is 
clearly right about that; and I have presented the matter at 
this time upon the theory that we would dispose of the whole 
question at this time, which necessarily involves these forward 
paragraphs, 888 and 889. In that view of the matter, I desire 
to call attention to the language of section 388. 

Last evening the Senator from Utah made the statement that 
the increase of duty on the lead bullion or base bullion as com- 
pared with the duty on the lead content of the ore was because 
of the loss in smelting. 

I think that should be thoroughly understood. I believe, from 
the way the Senator expressed himself last evening, that he 
only wanted us to understand that he was merely estimating 
or guessing at the subject. I do not recall that he pretended to 
be absolutely accurate about it. I find that in paragraph 388 
there is a further proviso, which reads as follows: 


That on all importations of lead-bearing ores and mattes of all 
kinds the duties shall be estimated at the port of entrf and a bond 
given in double the amount of such estimated duties for the transpor- 
tation of the ores or mattes by common carriers bonded for the trans- 
portation of appraised or una bers merchandise to properly equipped 
sampling or smelting establishments, whether designated as bonded 
warehouses or otherwise. On the arrival of the ores or mattes at such 
establishments they shall be sampled according to commercial methods 
under the supervision of Government officers, who shall be stationed at 
such establishments, and who shal) submit the samples thus obtain 
to a Government assayer, designated by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who shall make a proper assay of the sample and r t the result to 
the proper customs officers, and the import entries shall be liquidated 
thereon. And the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to make all 
necessary regulations to enforce the provisions of this paragraph. 

I desire to call attention particularly to an amendment which 
was made by the Senate last evening to that paragraph. As 
that paragraph read when it came from the House we find these 
words regarding the assay: 


who shall make an assay of the sample by wet assay without deduction. 


Yesterday evening that was changed. I thought the change 
was a proper one. It was a change which put it beyond any 
doubt that the importer of ore would be able to extract from 
it all of the lead on which he paid duty. It is to be assayed 
according to commercial methods, just the same as any other 
assay is made when ore is taken to the smelter, and when the 
smelter buys the lead content of that ore. It can not mean any- 
thing else; and when the Senator from Utah says that there is 
a loss in smelting which is not allowed for when the ore is 
imported, with all respect to his great learning, I think he is 
mistaken. During all the years when the smelters of this 
country haye been importing ores in bond, or lead in bond, 
paying a duty on it, refining it, shipping the product abroad in 
competition with the world, getting a drawback of 99 per cent 
of the duty paid, I do not believe they would ever have sub- 
mitted to any sort of an arrangement whereby they would lose 
a half cent per pound on the imported content. There is no 
reason why they should do it, and I do not believe they did it. 


This proviso is carefully. worded, in my judgment, so that they 

will not do it. Therefore nothing should be allowed by reason 

155 that factor, in addition to the duty upon the lead content 
f. 

Under paragraph 389 the duty on the lead bullion is 23 cents 
per pound. If the smelters of the United States can get their 
bullion upon an equal footing with the rest of the world, accord- 
ing to the Tariff Commission's report they can compete with 
the rest of the world, not only in the refining of the ore but 
in the mannfacture of the ore into fabrics and commodities 
for export in competition with the world. I wish again to 
emphasize that point. The Tariff Commission has not confined 
its statement to the mere smelting process. It extends beyond 
that. It specifically mentions litharge and says: 

Aside from the handicap carried by the domestic manufacturer due 
to the lower price of lead abroad there is very little difference between 
the cost of manufacture in the United States and in England or Ger- 
many. The manufacturing processes are all ones in which the pro- 
duction per man is and this minimizes the foreign advantage due 
to cheap labor. In fact, the export trade in lead manufactures made 
from foreign metals indicates that the manufacturing industry is able 
to compete actively in neutral markets, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator’s contention, as I understand it, 
is that there ought to be a tariff on the importations of the 
lead ore? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The lead content of ore or 
bullion. 

Mr. NORRIS. I presume bullion ïs all lead, is it not? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Oh, no; not by any means. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is the difference between the ore and 
the bullion? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. One might be called concen- 
trated ore, roughly speaking, using very unscientific but expres- 
sive language. 

Mr. NORRIS. Bullion has been manufactured to some ex- 
tent, we might say, as compared with the ore? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, It has. The silica and certain 
other substances which the rock or ore carries have been elimi- 
nated by one process of smelting. 

Mr. NORRIS. I notice that paragraph 389 refers to lead 
bullion, or base bullion, and lead in pigs and bars. Would not 
that be pure lead? 

5 JONES of New Mexico. The bars are probably pure 
lead. 

Mr. NORRIS. Tf lead bullion is not pure lead, should there 
not be a difference between lead bullion and lead bars? 

Mr. JONES of New. Mexico. The tariff is only on the lead 
content of the bullion. 

Mr. NORRIS. Paragraph 389 provides as follows: 

Lead bullion or base bullion, lead in pigs and bars, lead dross, re- 
claimed lead, scrap lead, antimonial lead, antimonial scrap lead, type 
metal, Babbitt metal, solder, all alloys or combinations of lead not 
specially provided for, 24 cents per pound. 

The duty seems to be levied on all these articles without 
regard to the content. In paragraph 388 a tariff of 14 cents 
a pound is levied on the lead content of lead-bearing ores and 
mattes of all kinds, but after reading paragraph 389 I think 
the Senator is mistaken when he says the tariff is levied on the 
lead content. I may be wrong, and if I am I wish the Sen- 
ator would correct me. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. On line 2, page 89, the Senator 
will find the language “on the lead contained therein.” 

Mr. NORRIS. That is right. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The next item is “lead in 
sheets, pipe, shot, glazier’s lead, and lead wire.” Of course, 
that is pure lead, and on that the rate is fixed at 2§ cents per 


pound. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was wrong about that. I did not read far 
enough, and I am obliged to the Senator for correcting me. 
The very fact that I was wrong leads me to another question, 
which I wish the Senator would answer if he can. 

Why is it that in paragraph 388 we have a tariff of 13 cents 
per pound on the lead content in the ore, and in paragraph 389, 
on lead bullion, base bullion, lead in pigs, and so forth, we 
have a tariff of 23 cents per pound on the lead content in the 
ore? It seems to me that if-we are going to levy a tax on the 
lead content in it, it ought to be the same, no matter what the 
material is. We are going to pay the tariff only on the lead 
that is contained in the substance. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think the Senator’s observa- 
tion is sound, indeed.. Doubtless the theory on which that in- 
crease was made is that there was further manufacture, that 
in the treatment of the ore, to put the lead into the form of 
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pigs and bars, there was a manufacturing process which ought 
to have some protection; but what I have been contending is 
that so far as the manufacturing process is concerned, we can 
compete with the world, and are doing it. 


Mr. NORRIS. I understand that is the Senator's conten- 
tion. If that is the idea of those who drafted these two pro- 
visions, then it seems to me that if I were importing lead I 
would import it in the shape of the lead ore and get the re- 
duced duty on it, because I would pay the duty only on the lead 
content, and if I imported in the other form I would pay a 
good deal higher duty, and still have to pay on the lead that 
is contained in it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator means with this 
increased duty? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Of course, that would be an 
inducement to import the ores rather than the bullion. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why would it not operate that way in prac- 
tice? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It makes no difference, so far as 
the economic situation is concerned, whether it is one or the 
other. The truth is that very largely the importation of the 
ores into the United States is for fluxing purposes, as I related 
awhile ago, and that is why they want to import the ore; but 
when they do that, we can put it into the form of base bullion 
or pigs just as cheaply as it can be done elsewhere. The rea- 
son why it is not being imported in ore altogether is, as the 
Senator will see, that there is an economic loss in transporta- 
tion, They refine it to the extent of putting it into bars, and 
so on, but it does seem to me that we should not put a bounty 
upon an economic loss in the process of refining metal in this 
country and shipping it abroad. In other words, why should 
the United States pay a bounty upon that? The same smelter 
that would handle the ore would handle the bullion. They can 
do it in competition with the world. Why should we levy this 
additional tax upon the American people in order to support 
an economic loss? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
further? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the same smelter operates on the bullion 
that operates on the ore, is it the same operation? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is handled in a different way, 
of course. 

Mr. NORRIS. For instance, if we were equipped to handle 
bullion to get the ore out of it, would we be equipped to handle 
the ore and get the lead out of it? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am sorry to say that I can 
not reply to the Senator with certainty. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am trying to get information. My ques- 
tions, perhaps, may not be intelligent to an expert, but I am 
trying to find, if I can, just what the facts are. I must confess 
that I am confused a good deal by the two paragraphs levying 
a tax which in its amount would show a great difference in the 
tariff as between the ore and the bullion. I supposed when I 
read it that bullion was pure lead, as we speak of gold bullion, 
meaning pure gold. The Senator informs me that it is not, but 
that it has to go through some operation to purify it further. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It must be further purified. My 
understanding of the situation is that the two processes are not 
similar. 

Mr. NORRIS. When we speak of bullion as applying to lead, 
does it always mean a mineral that has the same percentage of 
lead in it? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. .Not always. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me if that were true, and there 
was a great variance, it would lead to great difficulty in admin- 
istering the tariff law. If we had in operation a smelter to 
purify the ore as it came out of the ground, would the product 
be bullion then, regardless of how much of the impurities were 
taken out? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Bullion is the output of the 
smelting process. There are concentrators and other means of 
separating the ore to some degree from the other elements 
which are found in it. 

Mr. NORRIS. While I am on my feet, I want to ask the Sen- 
ator another question. He can discuss it now or later in his 
remarks: Is the tariff fixed in paragraph 388 on the ore too 
high in his judgment? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, there is really no 
way by which we can measure that. It is necessarily a guess, 
more or less. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is where we ought to start in fixing the 
tariff if we are going to have any tariff on it. 


I am glad to yield to the Sen- 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator is quite right about 
that. It is really a mere guess. There is really no way by 
which-it can be estimated scientifically. The cost of production 
in the same locality may be quite different as between adjacent 
or contiguous mines. 

Mr. NORRIS. If we take the bullion, would a further manu- 
facture of that get it into pigments? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. The lead pigments provided for in paragraph 
69 are a further manufacture of lead bullion which is provided 
for in section 389? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The lead bullion can be con- 
verted into many different forms of lead products. 

Mr. NORRIS. What I am trying to find out is whether the 
lead provided for in paragraph 69 is a further manufactured 
article coming from the items mentioned in paragraph 389. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I presume I had 
better at this point discuss the items in paragraph 69. 

Under the present law all the items in paragraph 69 are treated 
alike, and an ad valorem duty of 25 per cent is levied. The 
committee has seen fit to segregate those and make specific 
duties of so much per pound, not leaving it to an ad valorem 
calculation. I may say that the House in its bill also placed a 
specific duty upon litharge and a different duty upon orange 
mineral and a still different duty on red lead. The duty on 
white lead was the same as on litharge. These are all very 
important pigments of lead. 

The Senate committee have made changes somewhat in the 
figures, but not so very much different from those fixed by the 
House and not very different from those in the old Payne- 
Aldrich law. They have practically carried them along in the 
same way they were then, and when there was a duty of 14 
cents a pound on the lead content of the ore. 

The Summary of Tariff Information says: 


Litharge is the commercial name given to the yellow monoxide of 
which is formed when melted lead is heated "fo about 900° 8. ana 
oxidized in a current of air. It is used in the manufacture of paints; 
as a drier for drying oils, such as linseed oil; in glass and pottery 
manufacture; in the preparation of numerous lead salts, such as lead 
acetate; and for various other purposes. 


So it can be seen that it is the direct product of metallic lead. 
We have given information about the production of that and 
about the imports of it. I have some information as to the 
prices of it. As to production the Tariff Commission says: 

Litharge is made by melting lead in rotating drums or reverberato 
furnaces and blowing air through it. The melted litharge is allow 


to run over iron plates, when it is chilled with water; this produces 
the “yellow” litharge of commerce. Slow cooling favors the forma- 


tion of a red flaky variety. The flakes are separated from the lumps 
by sifting and are sold as “flake. The solid material is ground wet, 
settled in water, and dried. It is marketed as “ levigated“ or “ buff” 


2 Production in the United States has been steadily increas- 
ing—37,789 short tons, valued at $5,853,543, in 1916; 46,739 pounds, 
Ms 1 85 $6,431,801, in 1919 ; and 62,329 tons, valued at $12,386,185, 

Mr. NORRIS. Are there any importations? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I come now to the imports. 

Mr. NORRIS. Those are the values produced here? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The figures I have given are the 
values of the domestic production of litharge under existing law, 

The average annual import for 1910 to 1916 was 35,500 pounds, 
valued at $1,787, yielding a revenue of $782. I give the statis- 
tics now for a later year. That was up to 1916, inclusive. In 
1918 there were 100 pounds imported, at a value of $12, a unit 
value of 12 cents, with a duty of $3, which is at the 25 per cent 
ad valorem rate. In 1919 there was no importation. In 1920 
there were 21,002 pounds, valued at $2,647, at a unit price of 13 
cents per pound, the duty being $662. In the first nine months 
of 1921 there were imported 100 pounds, valued at $7, with a 
unit value of 7 cents. 

Mr. NORRIS. What was the tariff all those years as com- 
pared with what is proposed now to levy? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Twenty-five per cent ad va- 
lorem. 

Mr. NORRIS. And the House provided for 30 per cent ad 
valorem? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes. The 30 per cent ad va- 
lorem provided by the House is on the metals not otherwise 
provided for, but on litharge there is a rate of 24 cents per 
pound. The present price of litharge is about 10 cents per 
pound in New York. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me ask the Senator another question. I 
want to get this straight about the present bill. If we take 
out the committee amendment, litharge as the bill came from 
the House had a tariff of 30 per cent ad valorem levied on it? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No; it was 2] cents per pound. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is correct—2{ cents per pound, 
What I would like to find out—I know it can not be given 
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definitely, but approximately—is whether the 27 is higher as 
compared with the 25 per cent ad valorem? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. According to my information, 
the prices of the litharge in New York are about 10 cents per 
pound, or less than 10 cents per pound. 

Mr. NORRIS. That would not make very much difference. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No; it would not. 

Mr, NORRIS. It would be about the same. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senate committee proposes to reduce that. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; it is reduced from 2% 
to 23 cents per pound, but 23 cents per pound, as I have it on 
my memorandum, is about 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. NORRIS. According to the Senator’s figures, as I under- 
stand it, it would be about the same. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That would be quite true, but 
levied on the foreign price it would be about 35 per cent. 

Mr. NORRIS. As I understand,-the Senate committee put 
the duty on litharge at 24 cents a pound, while the House im- 
posed a duty of 2} cents a pound, The Senate committee, there- 
fore, proposes a reduction. From the figures which the Sena- 
tor gave in reference to imports under a tariff that provided 
for a 25 per cent ad valorem duty, it seemed to me that we 
could well provide for a reduction, because those figures show 
there are practically no importations under the present rate. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is quite true. Under the 
25 per cent ad valorem duty the importations have been neg- 
ligible. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I suggest to the Senator also that in the 
pending bill the duty upon lead in the ore—that is, the lead 
content of the ore—is 14 cents per pound, and in the existing 
law it is three-fourths of a cent a pound, with the 25 per cent 
ad valorem. So the Senator must see what an immense dif- 
ference that makes. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is all true. I understand; that is true; 
but importations of this particular lead item and others simi- 
lar to it were so slight as to indicate to me that the tariff on 
the ore is too high, and it ought to be cut down. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The difference between the 
tariff on the ore and these specific products here is not, of 
course, so very great, and yet in the percentage it is quite 
large, 

Mr. SMOOT. It is nine-tenths of a cent a pound. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. It is nine-tenths of a cent a 
pound; but when it is realized that the price of ore, so far as 
the producer is concerned, is only 2 or 3 cents a pound, one can 
see what it amounts to as a differential, So much for the 
litharge. 

Orange mineral is more expensive than some of the other 
lead products; it requires more care in its preparation. It is 
used as a pigment, but is also utilized in the manufacture of 
rubber. I want to read about the production of orange min- 
eral; 

Orange atten p> is made by esting white lead in the presence of air. 
It is cage | made from the scum which collects on the surface 25 wash 
waters used in levi — White lead. The production figures of orange 
mineral in the 8 tates lave been included with the figures for 
red lead since 191 

So we have no data regarding orange mineral since 1915, 
the production figures having been included with those of red 
lead, although its production is a little more expensive than 
the production of red lead. 

Prior to 1915 the production of orange mineral averaged about 600 
short tons. 

Imports: The average annual import for 2 was 317,205 
pounds, valued at $20,098, yielding a revenue of $9,373. 

Since that time the imports are given for three years; and 
we find that in 1919 the value of the imported orange mineral 
was a little over $5,000, that in 1920 it was a little over $5,000, 
and for nine months of 1921 the value was a little over $7,000— 
a very insignificant amount of imports, 

The present prices are from about 13 to 15 cents a pound. Ido 
not believe that under existing law this country is being flooded 
with any imports of orange mineral. Now I will read about 
red lead: 

Red lead, the name given to the tetraoxide of lead, is a hea 
orunge-red pigment having good covering power. Red lead is used 
the manufacture of flint gas and cut-glass tableware, in the manu- 
facture óf preservative paints, and for various other purposes, includ- 
ing the 8 of rubber goods and storage batteries, and as a 

lute in p fittin, 

Producto nm: Real lead is made by heating litharge under carefully 
controlled d to about 875° C. Production has steadily in- 
creased in the United States, amounting to 23,035 short tons of red 
lead and orange mineral, valued et 3,933,566, in 1916, and in 1918 


and also in 1919 to an excess of 30,600 tons, valued at more than 
$5,000,000. In 1920 the output was 315 431 tons, valued at $7,523,089. 


That is our production here—over seven and one-half million 
dollars. Now, as to our imports: 


Imports: The average annual import for 1910-1917 was 370,351 
poun valued at $16,075, yielding a revenue of $9,743. 

Later statistics show that in 1918 we imported 5 pounds, 
valued at $1; in 1919 we imported 7,199 pounds, valued at 
$1,136 ; in 1920 we imported 2,807 pounds, valued at $1,789, and 
during nine months of 1920 we imported 6,176 pounds, valued at 


Now, as to exports of red lead: In 1918 we exported 5,739,819 
pounds, in 1919 over 6,000,000 pounds, in 1920 over 3,000,000 
pounds, and for nine months of 1921 about 1,000,000 pounds. 

That is the condition with regard to red lead. It does not 
indicate, it seems to me, that this country is being flooded at 
the present time with red lead, and why, may I ask, at the 
present time should the duty be increased when we are manu- 
facturing red lead, doubtless out of imported ore or bullion, 
and shipping it abroad in competition with the world? 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the price of it? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The figures are given as to the 
value of the exportations for each year, but I have not ascer- 
tained the value per pound. The 5,739,819 pounds exported in 
1918 were valued at $662,584. 

Mr. SMOOT. That would indicate a price of about 11 cents. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And the shipments in 1919 were 
valued at $735,000. That would indicate a value of about 11 or 
12 cents a pound, I should judge. 

Mr. SMOOT. And 25 per cent of that would be from 2} to 3 
cents a pound. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But the point I hope to em- 
phasize is that we are exporting the commodity in competition 
with the world, and the present duty can have no effect upon 
that item when we are exporting it. We are bringing in our 
bullion in bond from Mexico; we are refining it in our smelters; 
we are manufacturing it into red lead, and we are exporting 
the red lead in competition with the world. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But still the Senator must admit that the 
proposed duty will have one effect; it may increase the price 
to the American cOnsumer and thereby make him reverence his 
Government, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator from Mississippi 
is quite right, and in the remarks which I have made to-day I 
hope I have demonstrated that the American consumers as to 
the entire consumption of lead and lead products are at the 
mercy of the protected interests in the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator state to the Senator from 
Mississippi that the rate proposed is lower than the rate pro- 
vided in the present law? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, The rate upon red lead is put 
at 27 cents per pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And on orange mineral at 3 
cents a pound, which, according to my figures, would equal 
about 55 per cent ad valorem, or double the present ad valorem 
rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. The price indicated is from 11 to 12 cents a 
pound, and 25 per cent of that figure would be from 2} to 3 
cents a pound. The proposed rate is 2} cents, while the duty 
which the Senator approves on the lead content of ore has been 
doubled, and nine-tenths of a cent represents a compensatory 
duty on account of the lead alone. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, as I understand the dispute 
is as to what amount a suggested specific duty would come to 
ad valorem. I suppose the different experts have given various 
opinions about it before the committee. I did not hear them; 
but it reminds me a little in its uncertainty of what occurred 
yesterday, when we were first told that certain ores were landed 
by Germans at New York for $5.20, and then later that those 
figures were a mistake and that the correct figure was $10. 
The information which the Senator from Utah wanted the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico to give to the Senator from Mississippi 
will be regarded by the last-named Senator as having been 
given to the full extent of the quarrel now existing between the 
Senator from Utah and the Senator from New Mexico as to 
what this specific duty will amount to ad valorem. 
` Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, all I said was that the figures 
which the Senator from New Mexico himself gave showed that 
on the importations of red lead into the United States the price 
was 114 cents a pound, and 25 per cent of 114 cents is more 
than the rate proposed by the bill notwithstanding the fact that 
the duty on lead has been increased 100 per cent. 

Mr. President, I myself think that red lead not in the oil is 
not that high in price, but the importations which come in are 
in the oil, and it is the 25 per cent duty on that character of 
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red lead of which the Senator is speaking and of which I am 
speaking also. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have here the foreign prices 
for 1914 prior to the war, and for litharge the foreign price was 
5 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was the pre-war price, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is quite a different thing. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And 23 cents on 5 cents a pound, 
the price prior to the war, would be 50 per cent, or double the 
present rate, representing an increase of 100 per cent of the 
present duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator might as well have given the 
figures for 100 years ago. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, to those of us who are just 

trying to get what the real truth is about this matter I think 
the Senator's statement is hardly fair in saying that this would 
be such an increase, because the ad valorem duty under exist- 
ing law being 25 per cent, as I understand, would be computed 
upon the value now, not upon the value of 1914. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, Yes; the observation of the 
Senator is fully justified. 

Mr. NORRIS. And of course the tariff fixed specifically here 
is one that we consider now. If the Senator is going to give 
the prices, I wish he would include one article, the most inter- 
esting of all, which the Senator has not yet discussed, and that 
is white lead. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am coming to that, but I will 
give first the 1914 prices for these different pigments. 

The litharge was 5 cents per pound; the orange metal, 7 cents 
per pound; the red lead, 5 cents per pound; the white lead, 7 
cents per pound. Those were the 1914 prices. 

I want to make this observation: While these specific duties 
which the majority of the committee propose to impose amount 
to about 25 or 30 per cent, or say 35 per cent—their blanket 
clause is 30 per cent, and I suppose they did not intend that any 
of these should be less than that—while that amounts to about 
80 per cent of the existing prices, it must be recalled that ex- 
isting prices are much higher than prices before the war; and 
in my humble judgment the very purpose of making this change 
from an ad valorem rate to a specific rate is to increase the 
duty levied upon importations when the prices may fall; or, in 
other words, it is designed to maintain to the consumers of the 
country existing high prices, and counteract any possible fall. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator expect that lead is going to 
fall in price from what it is to-day? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is higher than it was nor- 
mally. It is about 54 cents a pound, and its normal price is 
from 4 to 41 cents a pound. D 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator expects lead to fall to 4} cents 
a pound, then? I will simply say that if that happens there will 
be no lead mines running in the intermountain country, and I 
think the Senator knows that. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That may be quite true. Again 
the Senator has his anise-seed hag here. What we are talking 
about is the effect upon this commodity of the change from an 
ad valorem to a specific duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator was claiming that the prices of 
this commodity were going to fall, and therefore that the spe- 
cific duty would be a higher equivalent ad valorem rate than 
it is to-day. The price of lead to-day is from 5 to 5% cents, 
and the Senator knows that the mines of the West under- exist- 
ing conditions can not produce lead for any lower price than 
that, and under this there is a compensatory duty of 1.9 cents 
per pound upon the lead. The price can not fall very much 
without closing the mines of the West. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; and if the mines of the 
West are closed, the smelting concern which is so near to the 
heart of the Senator from Utah will import its lead ores in 
bond and refine them and export them in competition with the 
world. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, when lead is imported in bond 
and refined and sent to the world it never enters into the 
litharge that we make in this country, so that it would not 
make any difference. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to make just one 
observation there, and yet I do not want to detain the Senator, 
because he is now reaching a commodity in which I think the 
people are more directly interested than they are in these other 
lead substances, 

Something has been said back and forth about what is going 
to happen to the lead industry if the price of lead goes down. 

“I do not want the opportunity to pass without observing that 
the lead industry must take its chances with every other indus- 
try, including agriculture. We are in an abnormal condition 


now, and that applies to the lead industry as well as it does 
to every other industry. We all hope that we are going to get 
down to the earth. I should like to get down without injuring 
any of the industries, if possible; but we can not sustain any 
industry in the position that has been brought about by war 
conditions unless we sustain all of them. If we do that, we will 
have to remodel every activity in commercial life. I do not 
want to make an exception; and that is the reason why I am 
afraid that in this bill both the Senators on the other side 
and those on this side, with a fear which probably comes about 
naturally that the lead industry is going to be injured, have 
put a tariff upon the raw material—that is, the ore that comes 
from Mexico—so high that the lead men of the country will be 
able to keep their industry up above normal conditions; in 
other words, they will be sustained in their war conditions 
while the balance of the country goes back to normal conditions. 

That is something that we do not want to bring about. You 
can pick out an industry and put a tariff on it so high that you 
will sustain it. We are all alarmed, and of course the people 
in the various industries are alarmed, when anything strikes 
their particular industry. It is natural that it should be so. 
I ams not complaining about it. At the same time, these abnor- 
mal conditions must be wiped out in a way that will apply to 
eyerything, and make no exception. 

I am not an expert on this subject; I know nothing about the 
lead business, but I am getting a whole lot of information now, 
and it seems to me that I can see now that at the bottom of it 
all we have placed a tariff that is too high. These compensa- 
tory duties that we have been discussing so far in some in- 
stances are a little lower than the existing law, perhaps, where 
the tariff on the ore is only one-half of a cent a pound, or three- 
fourths of a cent. While we are going at it backward, taking 
the manufactured article first and coming down later to the 
raw material, when we apply the duties that even the com- 
mittee have put here, I think in some instances they are too 
high. It seems to.me we will have to lower the duty on the 
ore when we get down to it, or we will be taking a step that 
will have a tendency to sustain in war conditions the lead in- 
dustry, and which does not apply to other industries. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the question 
raised by the Senator from Nebraska is undoubtedly a very 
important one and probably will receive some further consider- 
ation. As to that, however, I have not any great hope or fear; 
but I have not felt like discussing that question, because much 
can be said in favor of doing something which will bring some 
sort of life to the lead-producing mines of the country, and what 
shall be done can not be measured mathematically. It is in 
effect a guess, an estimate, as to how much it should be. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will permit another interrup- 
tion, taking his own figures that he has offered here as to these 
various products of lead, it seems to me that what they demon- 
strate is that this industry is not injured by foreign importa- 
tions. The importations that the Senator has given are prac- 
tically negligible in most instances, and therefore it seems to 
me that the industry does not need very much of a tariff to 
be sustained. í 

Mr. JONES of New.Mexico. I think, just as the Tariff Com- 
mission has found, that if you put the American smelters upon 
a parity with the smelters of the world so far as the ore is 
concerned, you do not need any tariff as to the base metal or 
as to any manufactures of that metal. That is what the Tariff 
Commission finds, and I think all the figures corroborate the 
finding of the Tariff Commission. 

As the Senator very pertinently suggested a while ago, white 
lead is the most important of all these articles. White lead is 
in general use all over the country, and I want now to give the 
statistics regarding that production. 

I suppose everybody knows what white lead is, and what it is 
used for, and I shall not take the time of the Senate in reading 
that, but I will read about the production and the imports and 
the exports. 

The average annual domestic 
short tons, valued at $18,260,727. 
about 140,000 tons. 

Now as to the imports: 

Prior to the war the imports were about 700,000 pounds—less 
than 1 per cent of the domestic production—and yielded a reve- 
nue averaging about $4,000. They were negligible during the 
war, and haye since been as follows: 

In 1919, 21,213 pounds, valued at $2,490, with a unit value of 
12 cents per pound, and a duty of $623. 

In 1920 the imports were 159,977 pounds, valued at $19,449, 
with a unit value of 12 cents again, and a duty of $4,862. 

In the first nine months of 1921 the imports were reduced to 
123,616 pounds, valued at $12,545, and a unit value of 10 cents. 


roduction for 1910-1916 was 142,986 
The output in 1919 and 1920 was 


1922. 
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The exports since 1913 have averaged about 7 or 10 per cent 
of the domestic production. We imported less than 1 per cent 
prior to the war, and were exporting from 7 to 10 per cent of 
the domestic production, and in 1918 we exported 15,588,916 
pounds, valued at $1,786,739. In 1919 we exported 28,033,485 
pounds, valued at $3,037,292. In 1920 we exported 29,801,557 
pounds, at a value of $3,195,101. In the first nine months of 
1921 we exported 8,647,947 pounds, at a value of nearly a million 
dollars. 

Does not that demonstrate that as to all these pigments, 
whether we get the metal in the form of ore, whether we get 
it in the form of base bullion, in pigs, or in any other form, we 
are taking it in this country and manufacturing from it white 
lead, and, with the drawback, are exporting these large quan- 
tities of white lead to the world, and in competition with the 
world? Tell me, if you will, upon what theory you can justify 
any sort of a duty except a compensatory duty for that which 
is imposed upon the imported lead? 

Mr. NORRIS. Why should we impose even a compensatory 
duty? Why not reduce the duty on lead ore itself? If the 
Senator’s figures demonstrate anything, and I think they do, 
they demonstrate that a tariff upon white lead is absolutely 
unnecessary, and while the committee amendment reduces the 
tariff on white lead a little, it seems to me it could well cut 
much deeper; but we should then follow it up by reducing the 
figures provided in the bill on the lead ore. When we talk about 
lead, we are coming to a product in which every man, woman, 
and child in the United States is directly interested. The 
owner of every home has a direct interest in it, and it seems to 
me, from the figures the Senator has given us as to our pro- 
duction, our exports, and our imports, that this is an industry 
which does not need any artificial support. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It certainly does not, unless you 
put a duty upon the ore, because the producers of the ore in 
this country are at a disadvantage with the foreign countries 
in the production of ore; but that is the only disadvantage 
which can be found anywhere along the line. 

In regard to the Senator’s remark that this is a reduction, 
it may not be an increase—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to explain that a little further. 
I did not mean a reduction from the rates of existing law, be- 
cause I have made no computation in regard to that. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is a reduction of the figures 
adopted by the House. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is a reduction from the figures of the 
House, That is what I had reference to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The duty imposed by the House 
on white lead was 2% cents per pound, and the Finance Com- 
mittee has reduced that to 24 cents per pound. Having imposed 
a specific duty of 24 cents per pound upon white lead, let us 
assume that the time will come when the price of white lead 
shall be lower in the world market. By the way, the fact that 
we are discussing the possibility of the price being lowered will 
not have a tendency to lower the price, as the remarks of the 
Senator from Utah would seem to indicate, but I think in the 
passage of legislation we should take into consideration all 
probabilities, and when we observe that the price of white lead 
prior to the war was invariably lower than it is now, we at 
least ought to consider that as a factor when we are imposing 
duties, and provide for the contingency of a decrease in price. 
If prices should fall, then the imposition of this specific duty 
would increase the ad valorem duty upon white lead. 

Mr. NORRIS. How much is white lead now per pound in 
excess of what it cost before the war? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will get that information for 
the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. As I remember the figures the Senator gave, 
it has fallen 2 cents in the last year. The Senator gave 12 cents 
as the unit price for 1919 and 10 cents as that for 1921. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. That was the import price for 
the first nine months of 1921. The Senator will bear in mind 
that that 10 cents was the foreign price, without transportation 
charges and landing charges and without the duty on it; so 
the domestic price must have been pretty high to warrant the 
importation of white lead at that time at that foreign price of 
10 cents, because when you add the transportation charges and 
add the duty of 25 per cent to that, together with the profits of 
the importers, you see that the American price must have been 
very high to warrant the importation of any foreign lead at a 
foreign price of 10 cents. 

The duty is 25 per cent; but it was brought in here and, of 


course, entered the market, and it would not have been brought 


in if it could not have been sold at a profit. Perhaps the 
little that was brought in then had an effect upon the Ameri- 
can price and brought back this very needful commodity to more 
nearly a reasonable price than it was bringing. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bursum in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New Mexico yield to the Senator from 
North Dakota? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator made a suggestion a short 
time ago to the effect that the imposition of these rates will 
keep high the prices of products in the United States and pre- 
vent their going down, and he seems to think that we should 
have made the tariff on the theory that we would return to pre- 
war prices. Taking the bill as a whole, I think none of the 
rates would allow the continuation of the present high prices of 
commodities. Generally I would say that is true. It may be 
that in some specific instances there is a possibility that the 
prices will be held up to nearly the present levels, but on the 
whole we have given a tariff much less than what would meas- 
ure the difference between what the product can be purchased 
for, in all probability, in the foreign market and what it can 
be purchased for in the United States. What I wanted to ask 
the Senator is whether he believes that there is even a remote 
possibility that the cost of production in the United States will 
return, as a rule, to the pre-war cost of production. 

There are two elements which go into the cost of production. 
The principal one, generally, is the labor cost, either reflected 
directly in what the manufacturer pays to the labor which he 
employs or indirectly in what the manufacturer pays for what 
to him is the raw product, and which is produced again by the 
higher-priced labor. We have assumed in making these rates 
that we would not get back to pre-war conditions in the cost 
of production. The wages of labor on the whole are to-day 
about 105 per cent higher than they were in 1914, 

The product of the manufacturer is sold to-day in the markets 
on an average between 40 and 50 per cent higher than it was 
sold for in 1914. We do not want to pull down the laborer’s 
wages if we can help it, and while in some instances they have 
to go down, if we continue in business we are designing to hold 
them up as nearly as possible to a good level, and very much 
in excess of those paid in 1914. 

Therefore, does the Senator think we ought to have made 
this tariff upon the assumption that the cost of production 
would in any reasonable length of time reach a pre-war basis? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the tax imposed 
upon the American people should not be greater than is neces- 
sary for the objects sought to be attained by the imposition of 
the tax. The Senator time and again has said that the pur- 
pose of levying a duty is to equalize these differences. If the 
cost of production should be lowered in this country, does the 
Senator feel that we should maintain a duty which would 
more than equalize that difference? He has talked about the 
difference time and again, and said that he wants a duty only 
for that purpose; and should you not levy your rates with that 
in view? If there is really any sincerity in the proposition 
that you mean by your taxes—I hope the Senator will pardon 
me for using that term, because I know the Senator from 
South Dakota is always sincere in what he does and says, and I 
mean no criticism of him; I do not use the term in an offensive 
sense at all—to equalize this difference, if your costs are 
lowered you do not want to keep up your tax, but that is pre- 
cisely what will happen from converting an ad valorem duty 
into a specific duty. You increase the rate of tax, and have a 
higher rate of protection, as you would call it, as against what 
would be a lower rate of protection if the value of the com- 
modity were decreased. 

But, Mr. President, that question does not enter here, because 
there is no difference between the cost of production here and 
abroad. As to this commodity it bas been demonstrated, as 
the Tariff Commission says, that the concerns in the United 
States can compete with the world. 

I would like to know upon what theory any tax is levied. 
There is no difference in the cost of production. How can a 
thing be measured which does not exist? How can It be said 
it is 24 cents per pound or 1 cent per pound or 10 cents per 
pound when there is nothing of it and the Tariff Commission so 
advises? f : 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I again ask the Republican 
Senators in this Chamber to reflect upon what this means. You 
are deliberately flouting the Tariff Commission. Thé people of 
the country have looked to the work of that comsaission as 
relieving the very embarrassing political situation in which 
the tariff finds itself. They paid their money to establish that 
commission. 

The commission has employed very intelligent and efficient 
help. It has labored for years in gathering this specific data, 
and it comes to you to-day and it tells you that its deliberate 
finding is that there is no difference here, that the smelting 
interests of the United States can compete with the world; not 
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only that they can, but that they do it. It deliberately tells us 
and advises us that there is no necessity for any duty upon 
these products except to equalize the duty which we impose 
upon the raw lead-bearing ore. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia obtained the floor. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Glass McCumber Robinson 
Ball Goodin McKinley Sheppard 
Borah Hale McLean ields 
Brandegee Harreld McNary Simmons 
Broussard Harris Moses Smoot 
Bursum Harrison Myers Spencer 
Calder Hefin elson niey 
Capper n ew Sterling 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex Newberry Swanson 

olt Jones, Wash. Norris ‘ownsend 
Culberson Kellogg Oddie Underwood 

is Kendrick Overman Wadsworth 

Dial Keyes Page Walsh, Mont, 
Dillingham King Pepper Watson, Ga. 
Elkins Ladd Phipps Watson, Ind. 
Fletcher Lenroot Pomerene Willis l 
France Lodge Ransdell 
Frelinghuysen McCormick Rawson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senator from 
Georgia will proceed. 

CAPT. R. A. MALONE, 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, only for a few 
monients will I ask the attention of the Senate, while I lay 
before it a matter which ought to interest everyone who has an 
interest in common humanity. 

Last night I was asked over the.telephone if I would meet 
Congressman Park of Georgia at the State Department this 
morning at 10 o’clock. Without asking him what he wanted, I 
gave him the promise and kept it. Not until I went into the 
office of the Assistant Secretary of War did I know the purpose 
of our visit. 

A few words there uttered by my colleague [Mr. HARRIS] 
developed the fact that Capt. R. A. Malone, of Georgia, had been 
court-martialed in France and sentenced to 20 years in the 
penitentiary for having taken the life of another officer who 
had broken up the home of Captain Malone by ruining his wife 
and taking not only the wife but his three children, 

I at once said to the Assistant Secretary of War that if I 
had been trying the case in Georgia, I would not have wanted 
more than 10 minutes to have cleared him before a jury. I said: 

Furthermore, Mr. Secretary, a court-martial has no right to try a 
man for murder, no jurisdiction over a case of that kind, no machinery 
with which to try ft. 

His view was different, but I violate no confidence in saying 
that the department is investigating the question. 

I call the attention of the War Department and the Depart- 
ment of Justice, as well as the attention of the President of 
the United States, to what I conceive to be the law of the land, 
and of all English-speaking lands; and if I am wrong about it, 
I invite correction and will accept it cheerfully. 

One of the very first amendments which the States demanded 
should be made to the Constitution is No, 5, which reads: 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise infamous 
crime unless on a presentation or indictment of a grand jury, except in 
eases arising in the land or naval forces or in the militia, when in 
actual service in time of war or public danger; nor shall any person 
be subject for the same offense to be put twice in jeopardy, * * * 
2 be, deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due process of 

Mr. President, the Revised Statutes are very full upon the 
jurisdiction of a court-martial. Such a court has no jurisdiction 
whatever, except over a purely military offense, such as mutiny, 
desertion, cowardice in the face of the enemy, striking an officer, 
or threatening to do it by gesture, having communications with 
the enemy, absence without leave, and similar offenses, all mili- 
tary in their nature. 

There are many of these statutes. I have gone over them, 
and I find no provision whatever giving to a court-martial the 
right to try either a private or an officer because, in a private 
feud, not in the hours of duty nor in the line of duty, he takes 
the life of another soldier or officer. Every one of the 59 articles 
of war preceding that which I now shall read specifies a dis- 
tinctly military offense, as every Senator can see for himself, if 
he will send for the volume; just as the Department of Justice 
can see, just as the War Department can see, and just as the 
President can see. I read article 59, which is as follows: 

ArT. 59. When any officer or soldier is accused of a capital crime, or 
of any offense against the 2 or property of any citizen of any of 
the United States, which punishable by the laws of the land, the 


commanding officer, and the office: regiment, troop, battery, 
8 — detachment, to 8 80 . — — — are 
required, except in time of war, upon application duly made by or in 
behalf of the pa i , to use their utmost endeavors to deliver 
him 1 magistrate, and to aid the officers of justice in 
apprehending and securing him, in order to bring him to trial, If, 
upon such application, any officer refuses or willfully neglects, except in 
time of war, to deliver over such accused n to the civil ma ‘ates, 
or to aid the officers of justice in Spaut ap eB him, he shall be dis- 
missed from the service, 

I call attention to the fact that complete sense is made by 
the first sentence of article 59, when any officer or soldier is 
accused of a capital crime he is excepted from the jurisdiction 
of a court-martial and must be turned over to the civil authori- 
ties for trial. An exception is made in case of war, but that 
does not give jurisdiction to the court-martial to try him. It 
simply gives the Army authorities an exemption from the re- 
quirement to deliver him at once. They would have to hold 
him in custody until they could deliver him without interference 
with military operations. 

When did anybody ever hear of a sailor, marine, or naval 
officer on the deck of one of our battleships, which, of course, 
is a part of our territory, being tried by a court-martial or an 
admiralty court and condemned, either to death or to penal 
servitude, for an offense not committed in his line of duty, not 
committed against an officer in the way specified in these stat- 
utes, but in a mere private feud, sailor to sailor, marine to 
marine, officer to officer, in a private quarrel? Who ever heard 
of an admiralty court taking jurisdiction over the capital crime 
of murder when one officer kills another because of alleged ruin 
of his home? It never happened. The terrain which is occu- 
pied by an American Army on foreign soil is for the time being 
a part of the United States territory, but no more so than the 
deck of a battleship. Therefore, Mr. President, I submit to the 
high authorities, for their most earnest and immediate consid- 
eration, the question as to whether all of these court-martials 
are not null and void. 

Captain Malone, sentenced for 20 years, has served more than 
three years, In my judgment he never was legally convicted, 
and had he had a trial, with compulsory process to bring his 
witnesses from this country, no jury would have been out 10 
minutes in his case, because they would have given him the 
benefit of the unwritten law. 

Even if there were a statute authorizing a court-martial to 
take jurisdiction over cases of ordinary murder, such a statute 
would be unconstitutional. 

When the fifth amendment exempted the Army, Navy, and 
militia from the law requiring indictment by grand jury, 
nothing more; was meant than that soldiers, Navy men, and 
militiamen could be court-martialed for military offenses. The 
Constitution never meant to give Army officers the right to try 
each other, or their men, for such crimes as bigamy, seduction, 
forgery, incest, bestiality, rape, embezzlement, and so forth, 

Those who contend that officers can try all cases of crime 
should realize that their logic carries them to the untenable posi- 
tion that when a man joins the Army he loses the protection 
of the civil power. Courts-martial have no machinery suitable 
to the proper trial of such cases, 

THE TARIFF. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Jones], who has been presenting this matter, asked me to 
offer an amendment in his behalf, and I do so. In line 3, page 
27, I move to strike out the numeral “2” and insert in lieu 
thereof the numeral “1,” so as to read: 

Litharge, 13 cents per pound. 

On that amendment I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Utah on behalf of the 
Senator from New Mexico to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I wish to make an 
Inquiry of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. I should like 
to have the Senator to give me his idea as to why there should 
be a heavier duty on lead in lead bullion than on lead in lead 
ore? 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, the reason is this: If there is 
not a greater duty imposed upon bullion, then the bullion will 
come in at the same rate as will the lead content in the ore. 
The Senator from Montana knows that the transportation cost 
on 8 pounds of ore equals 1 cent a pound on the lead; that is 
the differential. If there is not a differential given, no matter 
whether or not our smelters could work the lead just as cheaply 
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as it could be worked in Mexico, the transportation here makes 
a difference which we have got to make up, or else all that 
would come here would be in the shape of bullion rather than 
in the shape of ore. If we do not give the differential we might 
just as well have a lower rate upon the ore. It is my idea, 
and, I think, it is also the idea of the Senator from Montana, 
that the ore should be protected, and the only way in which that 
may be done so as to get the benefit of the duty of 13 cents is 
to make the differential in this case between the ore and the 
bullion. 

I have figures here which were furnished me by the Tariff 

Commission showing that what I have indicated would be the 
result if the same rate were placed upon bullion as upon the 
lead content in the ore. In other words, the Senator knows 
that it takes 3 pounds of very good lead ore to make 1 pound 
of lead, and the transportation charge for the 1 pound of 
bullion would be no more in proportion named than the trans- 
portation charge for 3 pounds of ore. So this increase was 
allowed for the purpose of equalizing the difference which I 
have stated. 
I will say to the Senator further that that is why the Amer- 
ican Smelting Co. went to Mexico and erected a smelter there 
and to-day are smelting their ores there instead of smelting 
them in this country. If the Senator wants protection upon 
the ore—and I think he does—of 1} cents, we have got to allow 
this differential or else the protection will not be afforded upon 
the lead in the ore. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the explanation 
made by the Senator from Utah may be perfectly clear to every 
other Senator in the Chamber, but it does not signify anything 
at all to me; I do not comprehend it at all. This is the situa- 
tion: The American Smelting & Refining Co. has a smelter in 
Mexico and it has a smelter on the American side of the line 
at El Paso. If a Mexican miner has his ore smelted at the 
Mexican smelter and gets his product in bullion and brings 
that bullion into this country, he pays a duty on it of 23 cents 
a pound. If, however, he transports his ore across the Rio 
Grande to the smelter at El Paso he pays only 13 cents a pound 
duty on the lead content of the ore. I can not see anything in 
it whatever except to give an advantage to the American 
smelter, The only smelter, so far as I know, which would be 
affected would be the smelter at El Paso. I can not see why 
there should be the slightest difference between the duty on lead 
bullion and the duty on lead ore. Lead bullion is lead with 
impurities in it which would afterwards be eliminated by some 
process of refining. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me remark before we get 
through that the present law—the Underwood law—imposes a 
duty of three-fourths of 1 cent on lead ore and 25 per cent on 
the bullion. If the current price is 4} to 5 cents—and 5 cents, 
I.think, is about right—that would be the equivalent of 1} 
cents upon the bullion to three-fourths of 1 cent on the lead ore. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let me tell the Senator the facts 
of the case as to the price of bullion and what the differential 
is under the Underwood law. On importations of 3,559,071 
pounds, at a cost of $180,070, a rate of 25 per cent is equiva- 
lent to 5% cents, or 5.66 cents, per pound. A 25 per cent duty on 
that 5.66 cents per pound is 1.41 cents per pound; 1.41 cents per 
pound under the present law and three-fourths of a cent on the 
ore makes a difference of sixty-six one-hundredths of a cent. 

Now, let us see what the differential is under the pending 
bill. The Senator will find that it is a little less, but the 
figures are so nearly the same as to make the difference hardly 
appreciable. Under this bill the duty is 23 cents; that is 2.12} 
cents; the duty on the ore content is 1.5 cents, which makes a 
difference of sixty-two and one-half one-hundredths of a cent. 
The differential under the present law is sixty-six one-hundredths 
of a cent, while the rate which we propose between the ore and 
bullion is sixty-two one-hundredths of a cent. So, Mr. President, 
the differential under the bill as reported to the Senate—not the 
House rate, but the Senate committee rate—is sixty-two one- 
hundredths of a cent as against sixty-six one-hundredths of a 
cent under existing law. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to say just a word in relation to 
the amendment which has been offered. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Before the Senator passes from 
the matter which he has been discussing I wish to make a fur- 
ther remark, and possibly the Senator from Utah may care to 
say something in answer to it. The impression is gained from 
what the Senator has said that in the case of copper ore carry- 
ing lead in an amount less than 25 per cent 

Mr. SMOOT. Less than 10 per cent. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I understood the Senator to say 
that in ore carrying less than 25 per cent the lead is not 
recoverable. í 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say 25 per cent; I said 10 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. My understanding about the 
matter is that that is the case with the smelter at El Paso, 
which is not equipped for the separation of lead from copper 
matte. The smelter at El Paso is the property of the Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co.; but the subject has been receiving 
the very careful investigation of the Bureau of Mines, which 
has recently issued a bulletin showing that metallurgical 
processes have so far developed as that now the lead content 
in matte is separated economically and profitably practically 
without regard to its amount. I have sent for the bulletin. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator should state that it is demon- 
strated now that if they make the improvements and secure 
the same results that are obtained in laboratory tests, copper 
matte carrying lead up to 10 per cent can be separated at about 
the same price as the lead itself, and therefore that lead will 
not be wasted, but it will go into commerce; but it has to be 
10 per cent even under the very best formula that is known or 
expected to be a success, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Before we get through with this 
subject I will have the bulletin of the Bureau of Mines, so that 
we will have definite information on that point. Meanwhile, 
assuming that the facts are as the Senator states—that in the 
case of copper matte containing less than 10 per cent of lead 
the lead can not be economically saved and therefore is lost— 
why should not then the provision with respect to that matter 
stipulate that in the case of copper matte containing lead not to 
exceed 10 per cent the matte may be admitted free? Of course, 
I think the Senator must concede that it is a dead easy thing 
for an owner of lead bullion in Mexico just to run it into a 
copper smelter and bring the copper matte into this country 
with 30 per cent or 40 per cent or 50 per cent of lead in it, 
which comes in free. 

Mr. SMOOT. That could be done, Mr. President, but the 
Treasury Department stand in the way of it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. How do they stand in the way? 

Mr. SMOOT. By the decisions that they have rendered, 
time and time again; and it can not get in here, under a deci- 
sion as to what copper matte is, if it contains more than 10 
per cent of lead. It is not then copper matte. ~ 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Can the Senator refer me to deci- 
sions to that effect? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not them here, but I have been told by 
experts that that is the decision. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Copper matte, as we understand 
it, is matte that contains a majority percentage of copper. 
That is the usual understanding. 

Mr. SMOOT. All that I say is that if it contains more than 
10 per cent of copper it would not be classed as copper matte. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, if there are adjudica- 
tions on it, the legislation is deemed to be drawn with refer- 
ence to that; but otherwise this is to my mind a provision for 
the free admission of lead into this country. But, leaving that 
out of consideration entirely, we are now facing the question of 
what duty shall be imposed upon white lead, for instance. 

Mr. SMOOT. I yielded to the Senator, and if he will just let 
me proceed, I should like to make a statement, which will be 
very brief, indeed. I should like to have some of the Senators 
here to hear it, because I should like to have them know what 
this amendment means. 

Mr. KING. With the Senator’s permission, I will suggest 
the absence of a quorum. : 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I will ask the Senator not to do that now. 

The pending amendment is to strike out 2} and insert 1) 
cents a pound as a duty on litharge. The Senator who made 
that motion is in favor of the duty of 13 cents a pound upon 
lead contained in ores. I want to say this:-I care not where 
an industry is in the United States, when I know that there is 
a duty imposed upon the raw material from which it makes its 
products, I want a compensatory duty given to that manufac- 
turer. I do not care where he is or what he makes. 

Mr. President, with a rate of duty of 2¢ cents upon the bul- 
lion that goes into the manufacture of litharge, in order that 
the manufacturers shall be compensated for that article that is 
contained in the litharge the product of litharge must have a 
rate of duty of 1.9 cents. We are asked now to vote a duty of 
1.5 cents, less than the compensatory duty on the lead con- 
tained in the ore. I know that the Senator from New Mexico 
will vote for the duty of 1} cents on the lead content of ore. I 
know that the Senator who offered this amendment will vote 
for it, and I am for it; but the difference is that I want the 
manufacturer who purchases the raw material on which there 
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is a duty to be compensated for it, and under the prices that 
exist to-day the rates proposed in this paragraph are lower 
than the rates in the present law, notwithstanding the ‘fact that 
on the lead from which these articles are produced the rate 
nas been increased from three-fourths of a cent to 13 cents a 
pound. We want to.be fair; I certainly do; and we can not 
be fair unless we give them that compensatory duty. Let me 
follow what I have said upon this item right down the line 
of everything in this paragraph, so that I will not have to re- 
peat it. ; 

On orange mineral the eompensatory duty is 19 cents per 
pound. On red lead it is 10 cents per pound. On white lead 
it is 1.7 cents per pound. So when we vote upon these duties 
we must take that into consideration, whereas under existing 
law the compensatory duty is ninety-five one-hundredths of 1 
cent a pound on litharge, ninety-five one-hundredths of a cent a 
pound on orange mineral, ninety-five one-hundredths of a eent 
a pound on red lead, and eighty-five one-hundredths of a cent a 
pound on white lead. Therefore I am positive that if Senators 
understood this matter there would not ibe a vote against it, 
even on the other side of the Chamber. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, before we vote on 
this amendment I want to ask the Senator, because I have not 
been able to get the information myself, what is the consump- 
tion of white lead in the United States? 

Mr. SMOOT. One hundred and forty thousand tons. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. One hundred and forty thousand 
tons, Two and a half cents a pound is $50 a ton, so that this 
tax is 50 times 140,000. That is the little item that is added 
to the cost of building and keeping up properties in the United 
States by this item. 

What is the consumption of red lead? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘Thirty-four thousand four hundred and thirty- 
one tons. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Make it 34,000. I have figured 
out that the tax imposed by this duty on building operations in 
the United States is 870,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator has made a mistake in his 
figures, but I am not going to deny them, because I have not 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is easy enough—1,400,000 
tons, $50 a ton, 21 cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. I-said 140,000 tons. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh! I understood the Senator to 
say 1,400,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is only ten times too much. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Very well; $7,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all; that is only ten times too much. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I took the figures that the Senator 
gave me. 

Mr. SMOOT. If I gave them, I will apologize to the Senator. 
I misstated myself if I did. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] to the 
amendment offered by the committee on page 27, line 3. On 
that question the Senator from Utah has demanded the yeas 
and nays. Is the demand seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr, FERNALD] 
to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rxxp] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] to the 
junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Sraxrrol and vote “nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name -was called). Again an- 
nouncing my pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
WARREN] and transferring that pair to the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Gerry], I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sarr] to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow], I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Casteron] to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HrrcH- 
cock] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi 
IMr. Wirx1ams], which I transfer to the senior Senator from 
Towa [Mr. CusxmNs] and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Barr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]; and 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ence] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. 


Mr. COLT. I transfer my general pair with the Senator 
from! Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] to the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. POINDEXTER] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
inquire whether the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHER- 
LAND] has voted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I transfer my pair with that Senator to the 
8 from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] and allow my vote 
to stand. 

Mr. SIVles (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Kxrxodd], who is absent from the Chamber. I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrratan] and allow 


my vote to stand. 


The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 45, as follows: 


YEAS—21, 
Asburst Heflin Pomerene Underwood 
Caraw: Jones, N. Mex. Robinson Walsh, Mont. 
Dial King Sheppard Watson, Ga. 
Glass Myers Simmons 
Harris Norris Stanley 
Harrison Overman Swanson 
NAYS—45. 
Borah Frelinghuysen MeKinley Rawson 
Brandegee Gooding McLean Shortridge 
Broussard Hale McNary moot 
B Harreld Moses Spencer 
Calder Johnson Nelson Sterling 
Capper Jones, Wash. New Townsen 
Colt Kendrick Newberry Wadsworth 
Site iar See eum 
e s 
Elkins rt — Page 
Ernst McCormick Pepper 
France eC um Phipps 
NOT VOTING—30. 
Ball Fleteher Owen Sutherland 
Cameron Pittman Trammell 
Crow Hitchcock Poindexter Walsh, Mass. 
Culberson Kello: nsdel Warren 
Cummins La Follette Reed ‘Weller 
du Pont nroot Shields Williams 
Edge McKellar Smith 
Fernald Norbeck Stanfield 


So Mr. Krxd's amendment to the committee amendment was 


rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
amendment proposed by the committee on page 27, line 3. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 27, line 
4, after the words “orange mineral” and the comma, to insert 
“3 cents per pound” and a semicolon. 

Mr. KING. In behalf of the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Jones] I move to amend on line 4, after the word “ mineral,” 
by striking out “8” and inserting in lieu thereof “ 14,” so that 
it would read: 

Orange mineral, 11 cents per pound. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 27, line 4, 
to strike out the word “and” and to insert “2} cents per 
pound” and a semicolon, so as to read: 

Red lead, 21 cents per pound. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I think I demon- 
strated to-day in my argument that there is no justification for 
any duty upon these lead pigments beyond the compensatory duty 
for the duty upon lead. The Tariff Commission so recommends, 
and I agree that by reducing the duties here to 14 cents per pound 
upon the lead content a conflict will be caused to some extent 
with the duty which is proposed in a later paragraph upon lead 
bullion, but I assume that if we should reduce these figures to 
the figures which I named, then when we reach the paragraph 
regarding lead bullion the duties there would be likewise re- 
duced to that on the lead content in the imported ores. 

I want to call to the attention of Senators who are here 
now, and who were not here when I was making my argument, 
that the Tariff Commission specifically finds that there is no 
justification or necessity for anything more than a compensatory 
duty, and to maintain these duties which the Senate Finance 
Committee recommends, or which the House recommends, is to 
flout the Tariff Commission. It simply means that although we 
may have a Tariff Commission to ascertain facts for us, we de- 
liberately decline to follow their findings, and I want Senators 
who vote for these duties recommended by the committee to 
realize that. You are destroying the usefulness of the Tariff 
Commission. 

When we created that commission and appropriated money for 
its operation, presumably, at least, it was done in good faith; at 
any rate, the country so understood. Many people to-day are 
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asking that the tariff be taken out of polities. If there is any 
way by which that can be done, it should be done. Whether it 
is. to be taken out of politics or not, here is a very concrete thing 
to do. Your Tariff Commission makes a finding, it makes a 
recommendation, and according to that no duties are justified 
beyond a compensatory duty. 

The only object I have in expressing myself now is that the 
country must understand that what you do here you de delib- 
erately. I have read from the Tariff Commission report. It 
not only says that no duties are justified beyond a compensatory 
duty, but it says it with regard to each one of these items; 
it says it in discussing the question of a duty upon lead oxide 
and upon other manufactures of lead. It says it in discussing 
the question of a duty upon lead bullion, and there is no mis- 
taking the fact that you are deliberately acting in defiance of 
the judgment of the Tariff Commission, which you had a hand 
in creating, a commission to which the people of this country 
have been looking. They have been looking to the time when 
there shall be some reasons offered for the levying of these 
taxes, and not merely excuses. I have sat here day after day 
during the discussion of this tariff, and no reasons have been 
given, but mere excuses have been furnished. No reason has 
been suggested which can be sustained upon any theory on 
which such bills are supposed to be based, but excuses galore 
have been hunted up since the report of the committee came in. 

I submit that now when the people are burdened with taxa- 
tion, when business is depressed, when we are all struggling 
to reach better conditions, it is no time simply to levy taxes 
and increase taxation for the sweet privilege of doing so and 
catering to somebody or some enterprise which will be expected 
to contribute to the Republican campaign fund. 4 

Mr. President, I move to amend the committee amendment 
by striking out “2? cents per pound” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “14 cents per pound upon the lead content thereof,” so 
as to read: 

Red lead, 1} cents per pound upon the lead content thereof. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Mexico to the amend- 
ment. proposed by the committee. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from New Mex- 
ico yield for a question? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Would the effect of the committee amendment be 
to inerease the price of this important pigment to the consumers 
of the United States, and will the Senator briefly state the char- 
acter of use which is made of the product embraced within the 
amendment? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. This particular item is red lead. 
It is used largely in the rubber industry. The tariff rate pro- 
posed by the committee unquestionably increases the price of 
red lead to the rubber industry of the country. At some length 
I have dwelt upon the fact that the industry is controlled by 
the duties which are levied. Under existing conditions. and 
ordinarily the price ef the commodity to the consumers in the 
United States is increased by the amount of the duty above 
the price of the commodity in world commerce. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, for the record I desire to say 
that the compensatory duty on lead, as imposed in paragraph 
389 of the bill on this item, is 1.9 cents per pound. The amend- 
ment is to reduce it te 14 cents, not even giving the industry a 
conipensatory duty. 

I also want to state that the Tariff Commission has at no 
time and no place stated that the foreign bullion imported into 
this country as bullion would be equal to the import of ores 
into this country and refined into bullion, 

The Tariff Commission does say that if the lead ores are de- 
livered to the smelter they can smelt them as cheaply as at 
any other place in the world; but the effect of what the Senator 
from New Mexico wants would be to allow bullion to come in 
instead of ore. It takes 3 pounds of Mexican ore to make 1 
pound of bullion, and the freight rates, so the commission says, 
make a difference of 1 cent a pound. If that is carried out the 
effect would be to reduce the rate on the lead content of the ore 
from 13 cents te about one-half of 1 cent. 

I desire to say also that the rate of 21 cents is about the 
same as the ad valorem rate now existing of 25 per cent, and 
instead of a duty of three-fourths of a cent per pound on the 
lead content of the ore, the bill carries 14 cents. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is true the Tariff Commission 
does not use the language which the Senator from Utah has 
just said it does not use, but I remind Senators of what the 
Tariff Commission does say regarding bullion. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not said anything about the bullion 
other than as to freight rates and that they will affect the lead 
in the ore. That is what I said. If it were shipped here in the 


ore there would have to be 3 pounds of it in order to make 1 
pound of bullion. The effect of it would be that they would 
take their ores and smelt them in Mexico and ship in the bullion 
instead of the ore, if the Senator's ideas were carried out. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, there are none so 
deaf as those who do not want to hear. I made a statement 
earlier in the day to the effect that the lead ores which are 
imported into the United States are used as fluxing ores in the 
smelting of other commodities. Bullion is imported under ex- 
isting law. ‘The Tariff Commission says that the smelters of 
the United States are now importing the metal in those forms, 
converting them into the manufactured product and exporting 
and selling in competition with the world as much of it as 
would equal 25 per cent of the entire American production. I 
read the language: 

‘The most important foreign factor in the domestic lead-smelti in- 
dustry is Mexican lead. A large part of the lead ore preducell in 
Mexico is smelted in that country and comes te the United States in 
the form of base bullion. 8 amounts of ore, however, are 
also imported. The amount of Mexican lead treated in United States 
works a, amounts to about 25 per cent of the domestic output. 
Almost all of it is smelted or refined In bond and exported. Most of 
operands and all of it since the early part of 1918, has gone to Great 

Mexico is the only country on earth to-day which has any 
appreciable supply of ore for export. That ore must come 
through the United States or be transported across the water - 
to some other country, but as a matter of fact it is coming to 
the United States or the bullion from it is coming, and our 
smelters are taking it and further refining it and manufacturing 
it, and then shipping it abroad and competing with the world. 

Mr. SMOOT. And not paying a cent of duty. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Of course, net paying any duty 
because of the bonding provision or the drawback provision of 
the existing law and as provided in the bill. The only possible 
excuse for levying additional duties upon these manufactures 
of lead is to enable the producers in the United States to make 
the consumers of lead in the United States pay precisely that 
much more for their product. It is a gift, a subsidy, to the 
huge smelting industries of this country. 

I have no complaint to make against them. If they can get 
the bill through here they are justified in charging the Ameri- 
can people more for this commodity, because you legalize the 
levying of that tribute upon the American people. It is purely 
and simply a tribute, a gift, a subsidy, and you are leyying it 
upon the American people, not for the benefit of the United 
States Government, because you do not derive any revenue from 
it, but you are doing it for the specific purpose of turning over 
to the smelting concerns of the country who do not need it, ac- 
cording to the report of the Tariff Commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from New Mexico to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question now recurs on 
the amendment proposed by the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
next amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The next amendment of the com- 
mittee is, on page 27, line 5, after the words “ white lead” 
and the comma, to strike out “2%” and insert 23,“ so as to 
read: 

White lead, 24 cents per pound. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I move that the 
words “2} cents per pound” be stricken out and that there 
be inserted the words “14 cents per pound upon the lead con- 
tent thereof.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from New Mexico 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Upon that I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. NORRIS, Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from 
New Mexico why he adds the words “lead content”? Is it not 
all lead? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. My recollection is that a pound 
of actual lead produces 13 pounds of white lead. f 

Mr. NORRIS. That is sufficient. I have the information I 
wanted. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is why I propose to put 
the duty upon the lead content. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. COLT (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). 
Transferring my pair with the senior Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Feryatp] to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], I 
vote “ yea.” : 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). 
announcement as before with reference to my pair and its 


Making the same 


transfer, I vote “ nay.” 
+ Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). Transferring 
my general pair as previously announced, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND] 
to the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Watsu], and vote 
“ y ea,” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as on the last vote, I vote “nay.” 


Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 
Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). Mak- 


ing the same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Ilinois [Mr. McKrinrxy]. I transfer that pair 
to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON], and vote 
“as ven.“ 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], which I transfer to the 
junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER], and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. ERNST (after having voted in the negative). Trans- 
ferring my pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Stantey] to the junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Norseck], I will let my vote stand. 

Mr, CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELxIxS] with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON] ; and 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ener] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 47, as follows: 


YEAS—19. 
Ashurst Heflin Overman Swanson 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex. Pomerene Underwood 
Dia! King Robinson Walsh, Mont. 
Fletcher Myers Sheppard Watson, Ga. 
Harris Norris Simmons 
NAYS—47, 
Bail France Lodge Pepper 
Borah Frelinghuysen McCormick Phipps 
Brandegee Gooding McCumber Rawson 
Broussard Hale McLean Shortridge 
Bursum Harreld McNary Smoot 
Calder Johnson oses Spencer 
Seppe Jones, Wash. Nelson Sterling 
Colt Kellogg ew Townsend 
Curtis Kendrick Newberry Wadsworth 
Dillingham Keyes Nicholson Watson, Ind. 
du Pont Ladd Oddie Willis 
Ernst Lenroot Page 2 
NOT VOTING—=30. 

Cameron Glass Pittman Sutherland 
Crow Harrison Poindexter Trammell 
Culberson Hitchcock Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins La Follette Reed Warren 

ge McKellar Shields Weller 
Elkins McKinley Smith Wiliams 
Fernald Norbeck Stanfield 
Gerry Owen Stanley 


So the amendment of Mr. Jones of New Mexico to the com- 
mittee amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
amendment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
next amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 27, paragraph 70, line 10, 
before the word “of,” it is proposed to strike out “ one-fourth ” 
and to insert “ one-eighth,” so that, if amended, it will read: 

Ochers, siennas, and umbers, crude or not ground, one-eighth of 1 
cent per pound, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment reported by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. KING. I understood the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. McCunrser] to state that we were to recur to paragraph 
67, and I shall be glad if he will do that, as I shall be compelled 
to leave the Chamber in the course of an hour, and I should 
like to have that item now disposed of. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is intended to recur to both paragraph 67 
and paragraph 68, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment referred to by 
the junior Senator from Utah will be stated, 


The Secretary will report the 
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The Assistant Secretary. On page 26, paragraph 67, line 
23, before the words “ per centum,” it is proposed to strike out 
25 and to insert “380,” so that if amended the paragraph 
will read: 

Par. 67. Chrome yellow, chronre 
chromium, in pulp, dry, or ground 
per cent ad valorem. 

“Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the Senate disagree to the com- 
mittee amendment; and if that be done it will, of course, leave 
the rate the same as fixed in the bill as it came from the other 
House, but the rate will be based upon the foreign valuation 
and not upon the American valuation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have the floor and I yielded to 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McOumser]. I supposed 
he desired to address the Chair. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I simply stated that I asked the Sen- 
ate to disagree to the committee amendment, which would leave 
the rate the same as the House rate, but based upon the foreign 
valuation and not upon the American valuation. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I move to amend the committee 
amendment by striking out the numerals “30” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the numerals 20.“ 

In support of the motion which I have tendered, I desire to 
invite the attention of the Senate briefly to some of the facts 
viet to the important items embraced within this para- 
graph. 

The Payne-Aldrich law provided a rate of 4§ cents a pound 
on this commodity, the rate fixed in the Underwood law was 
20 per cent ad valorem, while the rate fixed in the bill as it 
came from the other House is 25 per cent ad valorem. 

The Senate committee have reported an amendment increas- 
ing the House rate from 25 per cent ad valorem to 30 per cent 
ad valorem; but the chairman of the committee has now ad- 
vised us that the committee recede from that recommendation 
and adopt the House rate. As I have indicated, I move to fix 
the rate at 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. President, the importance of these products will be appar- 
ent to Senators when they learn, if they do not now know, 
that these colors or pigments are used in the manufacture of 
paints, which are used in a multitude of activities and enter- 
prises, Chrome green is used in the manufacture of litho- 
graphic inks. These colors are sold dry, in pulp, or ground 
in or mixed with oil or water. One of these products, chromium 
lead, is sometimes known as vermilion red. It is a basic lead 
chromate, made by digesting chrome yellow with caustic soda. 

Mr. President, there is no reason, as I view the situation, for 
the imposition of any rate whatever on this commodity; but 
I have suggested a rate of 20 per cent ad valorem, which I 
regard as a very high rate, in view of the fact that there is 
practically no competition in the production of the commodities 
which are embraced within this paragraph, 

Let me call attention, Mr. President, to the production. In 
1914 the United States produced 5,747,317 pounds of chrome 
yellow. Bear in mind that under this paragraph there are the 
chrome-yellow pigments and the chrome-green pigments and 
also the orange pigments. The production of orange and green 
pigments, including chrome orange and green, in the same year 
was $8,024,409 pounds. The output of chrome yellow, orange, and 
green in 1919, according to the preliminary figures, was 9,431,870 
pounds. 

It will be observed, Mr. President, that the domestic produc- 
tion was very large. What are the imports? 

Prior to 1915 they averaged only about 155,000 pounds. That 
stands against a production of 8,000,000 pounds plus during 
the period. I might add that the production of chrome yellow 
and green together in 1913 aggregated nearly 14,000,000 pounds, 

I have not been able to obtain the figures for both chrome 
orange, green, and yellow during all of those years, and I am 
not able to state whether the figure thirteen million seven hun- 
dred thousand and odd pounds has been exceeded; but, as 
against that immense domestic production, in 1918 the imports 
were 87 pounds; in 1919 they were 6,791 pounds; in 1920, 
70,868 pounds; and in nine months of 1921, 28,957 pounds. 

Mr. President, it will be observed that the domestic pro- 
ducers have now almost a monopoly; the importations are so 
unimportant as to have but little if any effect upon the domestic 
production. 

I wish to read briefly from the Tariff Information Survey 
dealing with chrome pigments. I read from page 53: 

The United States is very nearly self-supporting as regards its sup- 


ply of chrome colors. Only about 11 per cent of the consumption 
914 was imported— 


reen, and other colors containin 
or mixed with oil or water, 3 
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As I figure it, the quantity imported was less than that 

d this consist ar art of chrome green, During the war 
period the 2 1 E chiefly from Germany England, 

windled practically no 

I have shown that in 1918 we imported only 87 pounds. 

About 75 per cent of the chrome yellew and 60 cent of the 
chrome orange and chrome green produced in the ted States in 
1914 was made in New Jersey and in New Tork. Illinois, which is the 
third largest producing State, manufactured 21 per cent of yellow and 
in Bt Fane ras ee fond: Sot e , of hrima n . 
About 70 per cent of the cot of chrome yellow is represented in the, 
cost of raw materials 
We produce the raw materials: I need not add, because Sen- 
ators are familiar with the fact, that our country is rich in all 
of the constituent elements that enter into this product. 

TTC 
5 . A fr 8 . — are now manufactured on a large scale 
in this country, 

Then a summary of domestic production and the imports. is 

ven. 
= to the raw materials, on page 50 it is stated that acetate 
or nitrate of lead and potassium or sodium bichromate are the 
raw materials for the production of chrome yellow. I men- 
tion that for the purpose of emphasizing what the Senators 
doubtless. know, that those two products are produced in the 
United States in very great abundance. 

The 1914 census: reports. show that 15 establishments were 
engaged in the manufacture of chrome yellow and 14 establish- 
ments in the manufacture of chrome orange and chrome green. 
The imports of chrome colors have never been large. The 
Tariff Commission further report that the average annual im- 
ports for the five years immediately preceding the outbreak of 
the war in Europe were only 151,447 pounds, and during the 
war they fell to the vanishing point. : 

As to prices, it is stated in. the Tariff Commission. report: 
that during the war, due to the inerease in the cost. of bi- 
chromate, the price fluctuations were very great. In July of 
that year the quotations ranged between 40 and 65,.cents per 
pound, as compared with 11 to 18 cents in 1914; and in July, 
1919, the quotations were 24 and 25 cents per pound, or almost 
exactly double the pre-war prices. 

The present prices, Mr: President—that is, the prices. on 
April 24, 1922, as I obtained them from current publications 
were as follows: 

Chrome yellow, light, 164 to 17 cents pound. 

Chrome yellow, medium, 161 to 17 cents per pound. 

Chrome yellow, dark, 163 to 17 cents per pound. 

Chrome green, light, 30 to 82 cents per pound. 

Chrome green, 35 to: 36 cents per pound. 

Chrome green, dark, 36 to 45, cents per pound. 

The pre-war prices: were less than one-half of the- prices 
which I have just presented to the: Senate. 

Let me say now that the prices abroad for these products in 
1921 were 57 cents per pound, showing that Germany and Eng- 
land, which manufactured some of these products before: the 
war, are unable to compete with the United States, obviously 
for the reason that they are compelled to come to the United 
States or to other countries for the raw material. No matter 
what the prices are there for labor or for domestic products, 
they are compelled to obtain gold in order to buy the raw 
materials in this and other countries, if other countries fur- 
nish any of the raw materials, in order to manufacture the 
raw product; so the foreign prices are higher than the do- 
mestie price, showing that if there ever was any reason for 
the imposition of a tariff it does not exist here. Moreover, as 
I have indicated, the prices in the United States now are 
double the pre-war prices. 

There are a large number of plants that. are engaged in the 
production of these pigments, among them being the Imperial 
Color Works, the Seimon & Elting Co., the Kentucky Color & 
Chemical Co., the Harmon Color Works (Inc.), and many 
others. 

In view of the fact that the domestic production is so im- 
mense and the foreign production is so small, and in view of the 
fact that even before the war, when Germany and other coun- 
tries were at the acme of their chemical prowess and of their 
chemical production, the importations were insignificant, I can 
not understand the reason for the imposition of this tariff: No 
revenue can be obtained from it. 

There is no serious competition to be feared. It is not a new 
industry. It is not a war industry, but it is an industry which 
has been in existence in the United States for many years, It 
has: grown up in the past and flourished and prospered. With 
a 20 per cent tariff imposed in the Underwood bill there seemed 
to be no diminution in the vigor and in the prosperity ot the: 
corporations engaged in the manufacture of these pigments; so 


it is. clear that the purpose is to maintain these war prices, 
double or more than double the pre-war prices, and to impose 
additional burdens upon the thousands and millions of people 
who directly or indirectly: are interested in the products of this 
paragraph, 

If there is any: justification for this increase in the rates I 
have been unable to perceive it. 

Mr. McOUMBER.. Mr. President, I simply: want to present in 
the REcorp; some: figures that I think have a most direct bearing 
upon this subject. 

The Underwood tariff bill gave a duty of three-fourths of 1 cent 
per pound upon the lead content of the ore imported, and gave a 
duty of 20 per cent ad valorem upon chrome yellow and other 
colors: The Senate committee have given a duty of 11 cents 
per pound upon the lead, and have only increased the ad valorem 
to 25 per cent; so the real increase in the ad valorem under the 
proposed Senate amendment as now proposed is less than in 
the Underwood bill. 

Now, let us take some prices. 

In 1914 chrome yellow of home production was 11 cents per 
pound. In 1914 chrome orange was 8 cents a pound. In 1919 
chrome yellow was 22 cents per pound. Now, let us suppose 
that chrome yellow or chrome orange will go back to the pre-war 
price. Chrome yellow is now 22 cents; but suppose it goes back 
to the pre-war price. We have 66 per cent of lead to a pound 
of chrome yellow. The duty om lead being 1} cents, that would 
be equivalent to 13 per cent upon the lead content of a pound 
of chrome yellow, and that would leave, in addition to the com- 
pensatory duty, a 12 per cent protection, and that is all. On 
the chrome orange, if we could go back to the price of 8 cents, 
with 1.4 cents differential upon the lead, we would have 17 
per cent duty, and that would leaye only 7 or 8 per cent ad 
valorem for the protection. 

With those figures, I think we have been most reasonable in 
asking for the very slight increase in the ad valorem, espe- 
cially whem it is considered that we have practically doubled 
the duty upon the lead. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am not quite able to understand 
the attitude of the Senator. The fact that the tariff indicated 
has been given upon lead does not, it seems to me, warrant the 
rate which the Senator has suggested for the items under con- 
sideration. A cent and a half on lead, assuming that 65 per 
cent of the content of these chrome pigments consists of lend, 
would not justify, with the pre-war prices of 8 and 11 cents, 
respectively, the enormous prices now, nor would it Justify, it 
seems to me, a tariff of 25 per cent. 

Mr. MeCUMBER. What it would indicate would be this: 
Sixty-five per cent of 23 would be 1.4. You would have to add 
1.4 cents per pound for the increase in the duty upon the lead 
alone; and that would be equivalent, as I have given it, to about 
13 per cent, leaving 12 per cent for the protective feature, in 
addition to the differential. 

Mr. KING. Mr: President, in view of the prices in Germany 
and in England to-day, the price of the product being 57 cents, 
how is it possible for there to be any competition whatever 
with this: product? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am not arguing now the possibilities of 
competition. There have always been some importations; and 
if we should levy a duty upon the lead itself; necessarily that 
would open. up a field for competition, and a: big field, unless 
we gave the differential in the duty upon the product of the 
ead. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the junior Senator from 
Utah yield to ħis colleague? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to call my colleague’s attention to the 
fact that 57 cents a pound. is not only the average price of 
chrome yellow but it includes chrome green and other colors 
containing chromium, and it is dry or ground, mixed with oil 
or water. So from the reports we can not tell just what the 
dry chrome yellow may be, and the 163 cents quoted by my 
colleague is for the dry chrome yellow. In the oil it is 24 
cents and the green is 30 cents a pound to-day. 

Mr. KING. Yes; I understand. 

Mr. SMOOT: So when you take the other colors containing 
chromium, when you get into that you get into the question of 
the quality, as to how much. there may be, and it covers quite 
a number of articles. As far as the average price is concerned, 
the 57 cents referred to can hardly be taken as a criterion of 
any pre-war: price on chrome: yellow. 

Mr, KING. Mr. President, I am not quite sure that my col- 
league is.right in the last deduction which he made. T thought 
I stated some time ago, when I was giving the imports for the 
various calendar years, that it embraced chrome yellow and 
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green, and that the average unit value was 57 cents. Before 
the war the average value of those products was from 12 to 20 
cents a pound. Now, it is proposed to levy a tariff upon them, 
when at no time were the imports greater than 10 or 11 per 
cent, and, as I figure, most of the time 1 per cent or less, get- 
ting down to as low as 37 pounds, and we have produced more 
than 13,000,000 per annum. 

Of course, there is no possible show of competition, and with 
no competition, with the United States rich in the primary ele- 
ments of which these products are composed, we propose to im- 
pose a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem, which means, obviously, 
that the domestic producers may profit to that extent. Indeed, 
I will say now, as the record is before us, there is no possibility 
of any competition if present prices were preserved, the present 
prices being practically double the pre-war prices. 

So you are giving these manufacturers a license to prey upon 
the people, and to maintain these prices, which are double pre- 
war prices, with no possible show of competition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kino] to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. KING. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). Again an- 
nouncing my general pair and transfer as on the previous vote, 
I vote “ yea.” = 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND] 
to the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa] and vote 
“ ea. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). Making the 
samé announcement as to my pair and its transfer as on the 
previous vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as on the last vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). Mak- 
_ ing the same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. NEW. Transferring my pair with the junior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR] to the junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. STANFELD], I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Making the same announcement as be- 
fore, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr, COLT. Making the same announcement as before, I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. HARRISON, I transfer my general pair with the junior 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] to the senior Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Making the same announcement 
as to the transfer of my pair as on the previous vote, I vote 
“ yea. * 

Mr. McKINLEY. I transfer my pair with the junior Sena - 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] to the senior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Cummins], and vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 46, as follows: 


YEAS—20, 
Ashurst Heflin Pomerene Swanson 
Dial Jones, N, Mex, Robinson Underwood 
Fletcher King Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
Harris Myers Simmons Watson, Ga. 
Harrison Overman Stanley Williams 

NAYS—46. 
Ball France McCormick Phipps 
Borah Frelinghuysen McCumber Rawson 
Brandegee Goodin, McKinley Shortridge 
Broussard Harrel McLean Smoot 
Bursum Johnson McNary Spencer 
Capper Jones, Wash. Moses Sterling 
Colt Kell Nelson Townsend 
Cartis Kendrick N Wadsworth 
Dillingham Keyes Newberry Watson, Ind. 
du Pont Ladd Oddie Willis 
Elkins Lenroot Pa 
Ernst Lodge Pepper 

NOT voTIN G- 30. 
Calder Gerry Norris Stanfield 
Cameron Glass Owen Sutherland 
way Hale Pittman ‘Trammell 

Crow Hitchcock Poindexter Walsh, Mass, 
Culberson La Follette Ransdell Warren 
Cummins McKellar Reed Weller 
Edge Nicholson Shields 
Fernald Norbeck Smith 


So Mr. KINd's amendment to the committee amendment was 
rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
amendment proposed by the committee, 


Mr. McCUMBER, I ask that the Senate disagree to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected, 

Mr. McCUMBER. The next amendment is on page 27, line 1. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator propose to 
call that amendment up? It was passed over. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; I would like to have that amend- 
ment taken up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Assistant Secretary, On page 27, line 1, the committee 
proposes to strike out “20” and to insert in lieu thereof “30,” 
So as to read: 

Par. 68. Gas black, lampblack, and all other black pigments, by what- 
ever name known. dry or ground in or mixed with oil or water, and 
not specially provided for, 30 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Payne-Aldrich law gave a 25 per cent 
ad valorem under this paragraph. The Underwood law gave 
15 per cent. We now ask that the Senate disagree to the 
Finance Committee amendment, leaving the rate at 20 per cent. 
That would be midway between the Payne-Aldrich and the 
Underwood rate. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I move to amend the committee 
amendment by striking out “30” and inserting “15.” 

As a matter of fact, this item ought to be on the free list. 
Notwithstanding the laying of a 15 per cent ad valorem rate in 
the Underwood-Simmons law, there has been a remarkable de- 
velopment in the production of the elements or compounds of 
which the products found in this paragraph are composed or 
formed, since the date when the Underwood-Simmons law was 
enacted. I want briefly to call attention to the facts in regard 
to the matter to show that if we were logical and consistent we 
would put this item on the free list. There would be no neces- 
sity for imposing any tariff at all, because the revenue would be 
inconsequential, and the competition is negligible, so that for 
any purpose which might be denominated rational or justifiable 
no tariff should be imposed, 

The Senator from North Dakota has correctly stated the rate 
under the Aldrich law was 25 per cent and that the rate under 
the Underwood law was 15 per cent. The Senate committee 
recommended 30 per cent and the House 20 per cent. 

Gas black is made from natural gas, of which the United 
States, as everybody knows, possesses inexhaustible quantities. 
No country in the world compares with the United States in 
the richness of its possessions with respect to this particular 
commodity. 8 

The importance of this product will be recognized when we 
eall attention to the fact that the lampblack and carbon black, 
the principal products embraced within this section, are used 
in the manufacture of rubber and black paints. The paints 
manufactured from these products are quite universally used 
throughout the United States. One manufacture using them is 
stove polish. So that by placing any tariff at all on these 
articles we would be imposing a burden upon the great mass 
of the American people for the benefit of some very rich and 
important manufacturing concerns which are not new, which 
are not war industries. This industry has been established in 
the United States for many years, and it has developed because 
of the importance of the natural gas and because of the inex- 
haustible quantities of that product found in our country. 

The production of bone, carbon, and lampblack increased 
from $1,464,000, by 27 firms, in 1914, to $6,194,000, by 36 firms, in 
1919. Of course, bone is not included in this paragraph, but 
the survey mentions it in connection with the figures which I 
am giving. 5; 

In 1914 the output of bone black was $1,532,000; of carbon 
black, $918,000; and of lampblack, $503,856. The output in 
1919 of carbon black from natural gas was 52,056,940 pounds, 
and in 1920 it was 51,321,892 pounds, 

The survey shows that imports have been small as compared 
with the domestic production, the average value for the five 
years preceding the war being about $26,000. Compare that 
with the $3,816,000, the value of the products in 1920, and it 
will show how little has been the competition and how insig- 
nificant have been the imports. 

Since 1915 the imports have been quite small. The statistics 
show that in 1919 there were only 67,617 pounds imported, in 
1920 there were 609,000, and in the first nine months of 1921 
there were 205,000 pounds imported. 

We have exported carbon, bone, and lampblack and the ex- 
ports have been much larger than the imports, reaching a value 
of $1,111,265 in 1918. Since 1918 the exports have increased to 
$2,288,884, and during the first nine months of 1921 they were 
valued at $905,608. So here we have a product, the production 
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of which is so great that we export approximately one-fourth 
of it and we imported only about 200,000 pounds in 1921 and 
67,000 pounds in 1919. There is no possible competition. There 
is no revenue of importance to be derived. It is simply a gift 
to the manufacturing concerns of thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of dollars per annum which must be collected from the 
people by increased charges upon their products. 

Let us see to what extent the domestic manufacturers have 
profited by the tariff and by the conditions to which I have re- 
ferred. Before the war the price of gas black was only 6 cents 
a pound, while now it is 12 to 24 cents per pound. Lampblack 
at the present time is from 17 to 45 cents per pound. So it is 
obvious that the domestic manufacturers are charging all the 
way from 100 to 800, 400, and 500 per cent above the pre-war 
prices. The foreign value of the imports during the last year 
was 8 cents per pound. The domestic manufacturers, not satis- 
fied with that or with pre-war prices, were charging all the 
way from 12 to 48 cents per pound. 

I repeat, there can be no justification for the imposition of any 
tariff at all. When we lay any rate upon this article we are 
putting it into the power of the domestic manufacturer to in- 
crease the price above a rate that would be fair, There being 
but slight chance of any competition, it permits him to charge 
up to that level where it would invite foreign competition. 

In view of our superior resources in the production of this 
commodity and in view of the difficulties to be encountered in 
the production of it abroad, it simply means the perpetuation 
of a situation where the prices will be increased from 100 to 
200 or 300 per cent. The farmers, the people who buy black 
paints, those engaged in using all sorts of polishes, those en- 
gaged in the production of rubber used in the tires which are 
constructed throughout the country, are compelled to pay 
tribute to these manufacturers. So I submit that the motion 
which I have made ought to appeal even to those who indorse 
the Payne-Aldrich law and who want the tariff rates so high 
that they kiss the skies. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, although it touches 
a matter which we have passed, it relates in a-way to the ques- 
tion before us. I have just secured the last monthly summary 
of foreign commerce of the United States, from which it appears 
that there were exportations of white lead from this country 
during the nine months ending March, 1921, of 16,202,099 pounds, 
worth $1,681,786. During the nine months ending March, 1922, 
there were exportations of 6,192,490 pounds, worth $472,880, 
being practically $1,700,000 during 1921 and $500,000 during 
1922. That is the item upon which we have just imposed a 
duty of 24 cents per pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment preposed by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] to the 
amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. KING. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND] 
to the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] and vote 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as on the previous vote, as to my pair and 
its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surrg!] to 
the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow], I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. NEW. Making the same announcement as on the previous 
vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr, COLT, Making the same announcement as before, I vote 
u nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. Making the same announcement as on the 
previous vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Making the same announcement 
as on the previous vote as to my pair and transfer, I vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. CARAWAY. Making the same announcement as before, 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ELKINS (after having voted in the negative). I trans- 
fer my pair with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON] 
to the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUnuixs] and let my 
vote stand. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). I observe that the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN], with whom I am paired, has not voted. I trans- 
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fer my pair with that Senator to the senior Senator from Texas 
[Mr. CULBERSON] and allow my vote to stand. k 
The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 44, as follows: 


YBAS—20. 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex. Pomerene Swanson 
Dial King Robinson Underwood 
Fletcher Myers Sheppard Walsh, Mont, 
Glass Norris Simmons Watson, Ga. 
Harris Overman Stanley Williams 
NAYS—44. 

Ball Ernst McCormick Pa 
Brandegee Gooding McCumber Pooper 
Broussard ale McKinley Phipps 

ursum Harreld McLean Shortridge 
Calder Johnson McNary Smoot 
Capper Jones, Wash. Moses Spencer 
Colt Kello; Nelson Sterling 
Curtis Kendrick New Townsend 
Dillingham Keyes Newberry Wadsworth 
du Pont Lenroot Nicholson Watson, Ind, 
Elkins Lodge Oddie Willis 

NOT VOTING—32. 

Ashurst France McKellar Shields 
Borah Frelinghuysen Norbeck Smith 
Cameron Gerry Owen Stanfield 
Crow Harrison Pittman Sutherland 
Culberson Heflin Poindexter Trammell 
Cummins Hitchcock Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Edge dd Rawson Warren 
Fernald La Follette Reed Weller 


So Mr. Krne’s amendment to the committee amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I ask that the Senate dis- 
agree to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 27, line 
10, to strike out “ and insert *,“ so as to read: 

Par, 70. Ochers, siennas, and umbers, crude or not ground, one-eighth 
of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I desire to say something 
about this paragraph, but as the first amendment in it is a 
reduction, I will let it be agreed to and then make the remarks 
which I have to offer on the second amendment in the paragraph, 
which is an increase. ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment just stated. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 27, line 13; 
to strike out “20” and insert “25,” so as to read: 

Iron-oxide and iron-hydroxide pigments not specially provided for, 25 
per cent ad yalorem. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator from Alabama allow me 
to state that I am going to ask that the Senate disagree to the 
committee amendment, so as to leave the rate as the House 
provided? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am glad the Senator is going to agree 
to reduce the Senate committee rate, but I desire to move to 
amend by striking out “25” and inserting “10.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Alabama to the committee amendment will be 
stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 27, paragraph 70, line 13, 
before the words “per cent,” it is proposed to strike out the 
numerals “25” and to insert the numerals “10,” so that it will 
read:. 

Iron-oxide and iron-hydroxide pigments not specially provided for, 10 
per cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Alabama to the committee 
amendment. F 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I am not sure I am 
altogether right in moving merely to insert “10” instead of a 
lower figure. Ten per cent is the rate on this commodity 
provided in the present law, and I will let my amendment go 
at that; but I am inclined to think that eren the rate in the 
present law is too bigh on the commodity and that it ought to 
be lowered. The paragraph as proposed to be amended by the 
committee reads: 

Par. 70. Ochers, siennas, and umbers, crude or not ground, one- 
eighth of 1 cent per pound; washed or ground, three-eighths of 1 cent 
per pound; iron-oxide and iron-hydroxide pigments not specially pro- 
Pided for, 45 per cent ad valoreum. 

As the bill came from the other House a duty of 20 per cent 
on the commodity was provided for. The Senator from North 
Dakota, in charge of the bill, has stated that he is going to 
move to recede on the committee amendment and to accept the 
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House rate. Under the present law, now on the statute books, 
the paragraph reads: 

Pan: 55. Ocher and ochery earths, sienna and sienna earths, and 
umber and umber earths, 5 per cent ad yalorem; Spanish brown, Vene- 
tinn red, Indian red, and colcothar or oxide of iron, not specially pro- 
vided for in this section, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

When the opportunity affords itself to offer amendments by 
individual Senators, and when we are not confined to com- 
mittee amendments, as we are now limited by order of the 
Senate, I think further amendments ought to be proposed to 
this paragraph. I think if there are any paragraphs in the 
pending bill under which a protective or prohibitive tariff is 
unjustified, they are the paragraphs relating to paints. This is 
uo ordinary case. It has been repeatedly stated on the floor 
of, the Senate while the chemical schedule has been under dis- 
éussion that the issues involved did not go directly to the 
American people; that the tax was so small that the consumer 
did not feel it. Proponents. of the bill have justified the in- 
ereased taxation by stating that they thought the consumer 
would not know that he would pay the tax; that it was in- 
direct taxation, and although a large amount of money would 
be collected because it would be distributed among thousands 
or millions of consumers it would not come directly home to 
them. 

This tax, however, does come home. It comes to the home 
itself. The colors which are embraced in this paragraph are 
the basic colors for paints, and they go to the house itself. 
When the present tariff law was written it was remembered 
that a tariff is a tax and differs from the ordinary tax in this 
essential feature, that the ordinary tax is levied only for the 
benefit of the Government, while a tariff tax is levied some- 
times partly for the Government and partly for some special 
interest that is protected by it. Sometimes the tax is so exclu- 
sive and creates such an embargo that the taxes that are in- 
directly collected go entirely to the benefit of some specially 
protected interest. If an excise tax be levied, such as the tax 
which is now levied on the sale of certain commodities in stores, 
‘all of that tax goes to the Government; but when a tax is 
levied at the customhouse, it succeeds or is intended to succeed, 
if it is levied for the sake of protection and is a protective tax, 
in raising the price of the commodity. The Government may 
get some of the taxation if any of the commodity is allowed 
to cross the border, but the protected manufacturer or pro- 
ducer behind the tariff wall gets the balance. 

Nine years ago, when the present tariff law was framed, the 
committee having the bill in charge gave some consideration as 
te how the taxes should be levied: They did not reach the 
conclusion that everything should be taxed, and that the only 
thing to be considered was protection to those behind the tariff 
wall who were engaged in manufacturing or producing, and 
that there was no occasion for regard being had to the man 
who had to pay the tax. When the pending tariff bill, however, 
was framed the Committee on Finance concluded that there 
should be some distinction made as to who should pay the 
tax and upen what articles taxation should be imposed. For 
instance, under the present law Congress put on the free list 
ail of the component parts that went into the manufacture of 
fertilizer and also fertilizers themselves. The Committee on 
Finance has reversed that policy and has taxed fertilizers, 

When the present tariff law was framed the committee, be- 
lieving that there was something sacred about the home, that 
the home was a part of the life of the Nation, placed many of 
the articles entering into the construction of homes upon the 
free list. Shingles and certain grades of lumber were placed 
on the free list. Under the pending bill those commodities are 
returned to the tax list. 

Mr. SMOOT. Shingles do not bear a duty under this bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD; The Senator from Utah corrects me, 
and perhaps I am mistaken about shingles, but in the framing 
of the present law the plan which was followed was to remove 
taxes from the home so far as possible. Many items, such as 
lumber, iron, and steel, were placed upon the free list, in order 
that the home might not be taxed in its building, and the duties 
on many articles, such as paints, where not absolutely put on 
the free list were greatly reduced. Among others, the duty on 
the item we have in question was reduced. In the act of 1909, 
known as the Payne-Aldrich Act, the ad valorem percentage 
was 30. The specific taxation was the same as now proposed 
in the pending bill, one-eighth of 1 cent a pound. Under the 
present law the tax is 5 per cent ad valorem on ocher and 
ochery earths, and so forth, and on Spanish browns and other 
pigments of that description it is 10 per cent. Both of those 
rates are much lower than those in the Payne-Aldrich law or in 
the bill now pending. Of course, a 10 per cent ad valorem rate 
is easily understood as being a lower rate than a 25 or 20 per 
cent ad valorem rate, whichever it may be. I find the values 


as of April 24 on many of these products to be such that the ad 
valorem rate of 5 per cent in most cases is less than a rate of 
one-eighth of 1 cent specific, as is provided in the bill now be- 
fore us. I mean, of course, computing the tax on the normal 
basis of prices under which the present law was written, and 
not the increased prices following the Great War. 

Mr. President, the Congress should consider the fact that this 
is an article of prime necessity to all of the people of the 
United States. Not only in the building of the home but in the 
preservation of the home and in industry generally, to preserve 
that which we have made we must use paint; and when you 
levy an increased tax such as is proposed in this bill you are 
taxing all of the people of the United States, from the humble 
home to the great metropolitan palace. It is well, then, to 
consider from what standpoint this committee believes it can 
justify this increased tax. From a Treasury standpoint, I 
think I can show that it can not be justified, because to-day, 
with the low taxes under existing law, a very small revenue is 
derived, and infinitely small in proportion to the amount of the 
American production and consumption. Can it be justified be- 
cause the industry needs it to thrive and succeed? No; because 
the industry has succeeded and has thriven under existing Jaw 
at the lower rates. 

I am sure that at this time what I say will not produce an 
effect. The majority party in the Senate, or most of them, 
have made up their minds to take this bill as the committee 
have written it. They are not going to consider the various 
items as they are presented, and the only jury to which we 
can appeal is the jury of those who must pay the tax them- 
selves. My only justification for taking the time of the Sen- 
ate now in presenting these items is to let the Recoxp show 
what is being done, in the hope that when the issue goes to 
the country this will be one of the items that the American 
people can understand, and realize that the increased taxes are 
being levied without benefit to them or their Government, and 
only to build up a protective tariff wall to increase the profits 
of the producer. I therefore want to go into some detail in 
putting into the Recorp what these articles are. 

Ocher, sienna, and umber are natural pigments, consisting essen- 
tially of clay colored by the hydrated oxides of iron and manganese. 
Ordinary ocher rarely contains more than 30 per cent of the hydrated 
oxide of iron. The composition of sienna and umber is similar to that 
ef ocher, although they invariably contain manganese and frequently 
more iron. Ocher is the cheapest of the commen yellow pigments, 
Umber and sienna are of brown color, due to their manganese content. 

Coarse ocher is used as a filler for linolenm, the finer grade as a 

igment in tinted paints or as a stain for the pulp of brown paper. 

iennas and umbers are used principally as paint pigments. Ground 
sienna is used in lithographic printing, and widely as a stain and filler 
for woed. U paints have good covering power, and umber is an 
essential ingredient in many weatherproof ts. 7 

That is the composition of the materials in the first part of 
the paragraph, where the tax is increased from 5 per cent ad 
valorem to one-eighth of a cent per pound specific. I want 
you to consider the production at home and abroad in deter- 
mining or not whether it is necessary that this tariff wall 
should be builded at this time. 

France provides the world’s greatest output of ocher. Large 
tities are also mined in England and the United States. The French 
colors are considered more brilliant and finer than t 
countries and are generally as standard grades. Prior to 
the war the United States annually consumed between 20,000 and 
25,000 tons of ocher, of which about two-thirds was of domestic origin. 
Genes, Pennsylvania, and Florida hed most of the American 
produc 


Neither sienna nor umber is produced in large amounts in the United 
States, the average domestic output before the war being less than 1,000 


tons annually. 
Imports of ocher prior to the war were 6,000 to 9,000 tons an- 


nually. Approximately three-fourths came from France. Sienna and 
umber are Imported in three forms: (1) Crude or unpulverized, (2) 
powdered or washed, and (3) paste. Imports have been principally in 
crude form. Imports of umber of all classes In 1914, which is a fairly 
representative year, amounted to 2,303 short tons, valued at 835.570; 
imports of sienna during the same period were 3,245 tons, with a value 
of $55,925. 

Imports of these materials since 1917 are as follows. I shall 
give merely the imports for the year 1920, the unit value, and 
the duty: 

In 1920 there were imported 29,595,091 pounds of crude ocher, 
valued at $375,672. The unit value was 1 cent a pound and 
the duty was $18,784, at 5 per cent ad valorem. There was a 
falling off in importations in 1921; but I do not regard the 
figures in 1921 as being as reliable as those of 1920, because in 
1921 the Fordney tariff bill had already been proposed in the 
House; it was expected that it would become a law that year, 
and in many cases I note that imports were rushed to the 
American market to try to get in before the higher tax was 
levied. In this particular case the market seems to have been 


glutted, and the imports fell off for 1921, instead of increasing, 


as they are shown to do in many cases. 
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In the case of crude sienna, the imports for 1920 amounted 
to 5,414,477 pounds, valued at $145,480, with a unit value of 3 
cents and revenue of $7,274, at 5 per cent ad valorem. 

In the case of crude umber, the imports for 1920 amounted 
to 7,643,235 pounds, valued at $85,424; the unit value per pound 
amounted to 1 cent and the revenue derived was $4,271. 

The total revenue derived from the items under this para- 
graph, therefore, was a little less than $30,000 for that year, as 
shown by the statistics that I have in hand. 

The next items that we come to are taxed under the second 
part of the paragraph, the amendment that is now pending be- 
fore the Senate. They are the iron-oxide and iron-hydroxide 
pigments, another class of raw material for paints. Of course, 
when I say “ raw material for paints” it practically means the 
paints themselves, because the mixing of oil—if it is good oil 
for paint it is usually linseed oil—with the pigment makes the 
paint, and the cost of mixing and preparation is very small 
compared with the cost of the raw material. ? 

So that when you tax these pigments, which are the basis of 
paint, you are taking the only means of placing a duty on paint 
outside of putting a tax on linseed oil. The linseed oil, the 
other ingredient, was placed on the free list, if I recall rightly, 
in the present law. I imagine this bill has greatly increased 
the tax on the other’ necessary ingredient in the mixing of 
paints, to wit, linseed oil. 

Mr. SMOOT. Linseed oil carries a duty of 10 cents a gallon 
in the existing law, and the Finance Committee has proposed a 
rate of 33 cents a pound. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. -I thank the Senator. I have the figures 
here. In the bill as it passed the House the rate on linseed oil 
or flaxseed oil, raw, boiled or oxidized, is 24 cents a pound. 
Under the Payne-Aldrich law it was taxed at 15 cents per gal- 
lon. I think the Senate committee has increased the rate sug- 
gested by the House. 

Mr. SMOOT. One cent a pound. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The law now on the statute books taxes 
it at 10 cents a gallon of 72 pounds. I just refer to that inci- 
dentally. We have not reached that item yet. but the rate on 
the other ingredient in paint, which is a necessity in the build- 
ing of homes, has been very largely increased. 

The rates on the pigments in the second clause of this para- 
graph are increased, under the proposal of the Senate commit- 
tee, from 10 per cent ad valorem to 25 per cent ad valorem, 
which the chairman of the committee wishes to have stand at 
20 per cent ad valorem, or a doubling of the present rate. In 
order that those who are interested may have a complete under- 
standing, I shall put the description of them in the RECORD : 

These pigments, consisting chiefly of red and brown oxides of iron, 
are known by the general term metallic paint. They were described in 
the act of 1913 as “ Spanish brown, Venetian red, Indian red, and col- 
cothar or oxide of iron.” Commercially, the brown colors are called 
metallic browns to distinguish them from ochers, umbers, and siennas. 
Spanish brown is the product imported from Spain. The nomenclature 
of the reds is much more involved, and describes shade and quality 
rather than origin or methods of production. 

Venetian red has been loosely applied to a variety of red pigments, 
but is correctly i geek only to a combination of iron oxide and cal- 
cium sulphate. ll Venetian reds are of the familiar brick color, are 
paler than other iron reds, and not so brilliant, are permanent, work 
well with ofl, can be mixed with other pigments, and are cheap. 

That is what I want to impress upon the RecorD—I am sure 
I can not impress it upon the Senate—that the pigments out of 
which paint for the house is made are the cheap pigments, raw 
material out of which the poor man's paint is made. You are 
doubling the tax on them—doubling the tax on the paint used 
to paint the home. 

I have in my hand the description of the other component 
pigments covered under this paragraph, but I will not take the 
time ag the Senate to read them unless some one desires to 
have me do so. They fall substantially under the description 
I have already read. They are the foundation from which the 
cheap paints of America are made; and you are going to add 
a tax which, in my judgment, is already too high, an addi- 
tion which will double the present tax. J 

The production of these paints in this country may be or some 
interest to those who are interested in the matter. I read from 
the Summary of Tariff Information: 

The chief source of natural-iron paints in the United States is the 
Clinton hematite, found in various places throughout the Appalachian 
region. There is also a small output from the Lake Superior district. 
Accurate statistics of production are practically impossible to secure 
because of the diversity of the products and the difficulty of classifica- 
tion. Data reported by the United States Geological Survey for the 
years 1907 to 1914 show an average domestic output of about 25,000 
short tons, valued at 1 $180,000. These figures do not 
include material of similar composition used as mortar colors or all 
of the oxide paints from the metallurgical waste liquors. The marketed 
13.808. of Venetian red in 1914 was 7,445 short tons, valued at 


It is true that there has been in the past a fair amount of 
importation under existing law. Of Venetian red, in 1920, the 
importations amounted to something over 300,000 tons, valued 
at $4,802, with a unit value of 2 cents. The duty collected 
amounted to the large and munificent sum of $480 on the Vene- 
tian red. Of Spanish browns the importation value amounted 
to $485,000, the unit value was 3 cents, and the duty amounted 
to $48,000, 

So the collections under this particular item for 1920, which 
fell off in 1921, amounted to about $50,000 at the customhouse, 
and on the other part of the item something like $30,000, or 
$80,000 in all, collected for the Government under the present 
law. The rate suggested will become more prohibitive, and is 
builded to keep out importation, a statement that will not be 
denied by the committee—builded in this way to dam back the 
importation and therefore cut off revenue in order that the taxes 
going to the producers of these pigments may be increased on 
the American people. 

I do not intend to take up the time of the Senate very much 
longer on this particular item, but I want to read to the Senate 
in this connection a statement of one of the witnesses who came 
before the Finance Committee of the Senate in regard to paints 
and varnishes, showing the burden which would be placed on 
the American people from the taxes on items of this kind in the 
bill. The pigments, the last to which I referred, are made out 
of waste ores in America. I know in my home city there is an 
iron ore deposit, from which class of ores many of the pigments 
come, which reaches for miles and miles, but I remember in 
the early days those who did not know of what value it was or 
realize its value as a producer of iron, used to call the outcrop 
of the ore “paint rock.” They probably at some time used it 
for the local manufacture of paint, without realizing its great 
value in iron production, 

The raw material is practically unlimited, and the labor cost 
of reducing it into a pigment is very small; as a rule, it is a 
matter of cleaning and grinding the ore, I want the RECORD to 
show what this means to the American people after you com- 
bine these articles, which are the bases of paint, with linseed 
oil, and then sell them to the American people to preserve their 
homes. 

Mr. H. E, Miles, of Racine, Wis., who describes himself as 
the chairman of the Fair Tariff League, whose testimony has 
been referred to before, made this statement to the committee: 

Paints and varnishes: The production increased from $146,000,000 
in 88 15 to 83 51,000,000 in 1919, being largely an increase in prices 
only. 

That is, the production in pounds or gallons remained sub- 
stantially the same, but on account of the pyramiding of war 
prices, the production, measured in dollars, increased from 
$146,000,000 to $351,000,000, being only an increase in prices. 

The exports in 1920—that is, the carrying of this paint across 
the seas to foreign countries and selling it to other people with 
which to paint their houses—amounted to $28,600,000. 

The imports which came from other countries across the seas 
and sold to the American people for the painting of their houses 
amounted to only $3,200,000, or 9 per cent. \ 

Now, Mr. President, I want to impress this on the record. 
I know there is no possibility of impressing it on the Senate. I 
want to refer especially to this article, which is used for tue 
preservation of the homes of America, the little red school- 
houses of America. The manufacturer, for whom this tariff tax 
is levied—because the Government will get very little of it 
when it is carried into its last analysis in paints, and that is 
where the American people pay for it—had a production before 
the war in 1914 of $146,000,000, and immediately after the war, 
in 1919, he had increased his prices, but not the production, to 
$351,000,000. As against that he exported and sold abroad 
$28,600,000 worth of it in foreign free-trade markets, while the 
imports into this country amounted only to $3,200,000. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. Assuming that the production would 
amount to the same after this bill is enacted into law and goes 
into effect, if it ever does go into effect, to what extent would the 
tariff rates in the bill increase the cost to the consumer? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. On this particular item it is very easy to 
estimate it; that is, if it goes through the way the chairman 
of the committee now proposes. He reported the rate in the 
bill at 25 per cent ad valorem. The present rate is 10 per 
cent. The chairman of the committee says he is going to ask 
to reduce the rate in the bill to 20 per cent ad valorem, so that 
the tax will be double on the one class of article, on the first 
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‘bracket, the tax proposed being one-eighth ef 1 cent per pound. 
It was first reported at one-fourth of 1 cent per pound, but the 
committee proposed the lower rate and made it one-eighth of 1 
cent per pound as against 5 per cent ad valorem. 

As I read into the Recorp awhile ago, as shown by the sta- 
tistics for which the Tariff Commission is sponsor, the unit 
value of most of it is 1 cent per pound, and of some of it 2 cents 
per pound. At 1 cent per pound the rate would be one- 
twentieth of 1 cent instead of one-eighth of 1 cent, and at 2 
cents a pound it will be one-tenth of 1 cent instead of one- 
eighth of 1 cent. 

Mr. POMBRENE. I suppose the increases in the various 
rates on paints, and so forth, which will increase the cost of 
painting to the farmer when he paints his house and barn, are 
compensated for by the duty of 15 cents a bushel on corn. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, undoubtedly. At least that is the 
basis on which the farmer is expected to approve the bill, that 
they give him a protection of 15 cents a bushel on corn where 
none could ever come into this country, and does not come in 
even when it is on the free list. While the middle western 
farmer in the Corn Belt must accept as a boon and a great 
privilege that he has a protective duty at the customhouse of 
15 cents a bushel on corn. he is to pay double the present tax 
on the paint that is necessary for him to preserve his barns and 
his house. 

Mr. POMERENE. I suppose the farm bloc can demonstrate 
to the satisfaction of the farmers how they have been benefited 
in that way. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Perhaps they think they can. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, corn has nothing to do with this 
item. 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh. no, nothing at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. On flaxseed and linseed there is a duty of 45 
cents, and I think the farmer wants that. Linseed oil has a 
compensatory duty upon what is imposed en flaxseed, and that 
is a very material component part of the item which the Sena- 
tor is discussing. At least 75 per cent of linseed oil is composed 
of flaxseed. 

Mr. POMERENE. The farmers who raise flax are compara- 
tively small in number compared with those who use paint. 
„Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Small or large, they think their lives depend 
upor it, and, ef course, the tax is carried on through linseed 
oil. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not deny that there are a few 
special interests which are protected under the bill and will 
make money out of it. The Senator from Utah is right. He 
makes the right confession. He confesses on the record that 
these taxes are levied for the benefit of some special interests. 
He says that in the duties on paint goes linseed oil, which I 
will discuss at a later date. and that there are a few pro- 
ducers in agriculture of the flax, out of which it is made, who 
will be benefited under the bill. I am not sure that they will, 
but I am accepting his argument, because I know that there are 
special interests which will get the benefit of the money you are 
wringing from the people. 

But what has that to do with the men in the corn belt who 
raise corn? They constitute the great bulk of the American 
farmers. What has that to do with the man in the cotton belt 
who raises cotton and the man throughout the country engaged 
in agriculture? You can pick here and there a lemon grower 
in California or a sheep raiser in the far Northwest who may 
get some benefit out of the bill, but you are going to give him 
this bounty which you are wringing from the people of the 
United States as you lay your tax on the homes of America. I 
go not deny that, but I want the Recon to show what you are 

oing. 

As I said, when we come to the item of paint, the rate on 
pigments is doubled and you are doubling the tax on the lin- 
seed oil and will double the tax on the paints. The dangerous 
competition which was coming from abroad under the present 
law in 1919 amounted to $3,200,000 as compared with the value 
of the production amounting to $351,000,000. Of course, I sup- 
pose it took a doubling of the tax to keep that $3,200,000 out 
of America entirely. They can not say they did it for the pro- 
tection of wages. As a rule we hear the cry, when a tax is 
levied for the special interests, that the wages of laber are 
going to be protected by it. But this witness, Mr. Miles, from 
whose testimony I have been reading and whose statement I 
have not seen contradicted in the testimony, said that the per 
cent of wages in the industry is only 6.9 per cent of the price 
of the product. 

The total wage value amounts to 6.9 per cent of the value 
of the product, and yet on this item you are increasing a tax 
that already amounts in percentage to 10 per cent to more than 
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the total wage by doubling it and making it 20 per cent, with 
a wage of 6.9 per cent to protect, if you were going to protect 
the entire wage. 

Mr. Miles goes on to say that with a wage so small there 
can be substantially no difference in cost of production here and 
abroad; that the present tariff on paint is 11.4 per cent, giving 
the industry in 1919, $36,000,000 of protection and costing con- 
Sumers, if used, up to $72,000,000, against which the custom 
rates were $100,000 in 1919 and $400,000 in 1920, 

As I said a moment ago, although I was responsible for the 
present law and reduced the tax on these items by one-half, 
believing that I could give the benefit to the American people 
by so doing, and get some additional reyenue for the Treasury, 
working on the schedule has clearly demonstrated that the tax 
which my committee placed on these articles was too high, 
Yet in the pending bill it is proposed to double that tax rate 
instead of halving it, as you ought to do if you want to make this 
product sufficiently competitive to produce some revenue for the 
Government and relieve the American people of the burden 
2 rests on them due to class combinations in the paint 

e. 

Now, Mr. President, you may say that Mr. Miles does not 
know what he is talking about. I have known Mr. Miles a good 
many years. He came before the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House, of which I happened to be chairman when the 
present law was under consideration, and he made a very 
illuminating statement at that.time to the committee on this 
question, But Mr. Miles does not stand with those who believe 
in high protection. He calls himself a protectionist, he says 
he is a protectionist, but he does not believe in that kind of 
protection which gouges, that kind of protection which is only 
building up the wall so that the special interests may enjoy 
the situation by largely increasing the burdens of taxation 
without the Government getting any benefit from it, while the 
American people are suffering four and ten fold the amount 
of taxes levied at the customhouse. 

Mr. Miles is a manufacturer himself, or he was at that time. 
I do not know what he is doing now, because I have not seen 
him for a number of years—at least, I do not remember having 
met him for a number of years. He was a substantial business 
man. He conducted his business along successful lines at that 
time, and he wanted an opportunity under a fair field to de- 
velop his own business, but he did not want to be throttled 
with taxation nor did he want to throttle anybody else with 
taxation. Here is what he says about himself before the com- 
mittee that reported this bill: 

I operated a paint factory for 15 years to supply my carriage factory. 


He was in the carriage business at that time, and operated a 
paint factory for 15 years to supply his carriage factory. That 
ought to have given him some experience. 

There was so little labor in it that I never sto to fi it. Th 
percentage of wages in the paing and varnish petani is alf told, 63 
per cent. Protection is 11.4 per cent, 

That is, under the present law; but it is proposed to be doubled 
under the committee amendments which are now pending in the 
Pnie Then, referring to those engaged in the paint business, 

e says: : 

They did not bout tion t their 
d cette AT e , 

I have not verified that statement, and I shall be glad to have 
Mr. Miles’s statement contradicted, if any paint manufacturers 
did come here and ask for this rate, and to hear what they said 
about it. Mr. Miles, however, says: 

They did not h about tection t i “ts 
UD tte tall 8 

Asking for nothing, the paint and varnish people were surpriggd— 

Now, this is what this witness says: 


Asking for noiai the paint and varnish people -were surprised 
to find the House bili giving them 25 per cent, and American valua- 
tion further increasing this tọ from 50 to 80 per cent. A little like 
the sonp people, who said they didn't mind 8 but would be 
content to have 5 per cent, so the House bill gave them 20 per cent 
American valuation. 

I do not know what witnesses appeared on this subject, 
but I do know that of paints—and I am now speaking merely 
on one of the raw materials from which it is proposed to build 
up the tax on paints—that the imports amount to very little; 
that the exports exceeded the imports; and yet it is proposed by 
the committee to double the tariff wall behind which these 
producers may operate and levy their increased prices on the 
American people. Do Senators on the other side say that 
would not increase their prices? How about the situntion dur- 
ing the World War? Their prices then increased in the industry 
from $146,000,000 to $351,000,000 when they had the oppor- 
tunity to increase them; they then more than doubled. 


1922. 


Mr. President, I have gone somewhat into detail on a small 
item because I want the record to be here for the man who de- 
sires to read it, so that he may know the facts. We have been 
told that there is no use discussing acids and other things in 
the chemical schedule about which the people do not know 
anything, but this item affords a good illustration of the 
character of the pending Republican bill, and I am sure that the 
final jury who want to understand, who are willing to under- 
stand, can understand that it is proposed to start right here 
in this case with pigments—one of the raw materials—and to 
double the tax; that it is proposed to go to linseed oil and the 
other raw materials and double the tax; and when it comes to 
paints the Republican Party is going again to double the tax 
without any opportunity of getting any material substantial 
revenue, for Mr. Miles says that on an industry, the produc- 
tion of which in 1919 was valued at $351,000,000, the receipts 
at the customhouse by the Government were only $100,000— 
less than one-third of 1 per cent—and in 1920 they were only 
$400,000, hardly 1 per cent. 

Yet for some reason these increased duties are proposed. I 
do not understand why, because I know very well this industry. 
does not need protection, and I know very well the increased 
tax is not going to bring more revenue. I know that Repub- 
licans are going to make the tariff wall so high that they will 
entirely stop the flow of imports; that they are getting ready 
to build a prohibitive tariff wall about these items, and yet 
they are necessities of life. They go into every household in 
America; they are used to preserve the homes from the storms 
of winter and the blasts of heaven; and yet, without com- 
punction, the Committee on Finance are willing to double the 
tax on these articles. 

Mr. President, I know discussion of this bill is futile; I know 
we can not accomplish anything here; but I believe there is 
a jury that will consider this question if we give them the 
facts, If I recollect aright, there never has been a congres- 
sional election—I say a congressional election, not a presi- 
dential election—when the difference between the Republican 
Party, in favor of high protection, and the Democratic Party, 
in favor of a revenue tariff, has ever been presented to the 
American people when they did not decide in favor of the 
revenue tariff; That has been true in congressional elections, 
but I know in presidential elections a great many Republicans 
who will vote for a Democratic Representative will not under 
any circumstances vote for a Democratic President. 

However, I want the record so clear that this bill may be the 
issue in the fall campaign and that the people of America may 
pass judgment upon it. I have tried to make the record clear 
as to this particular item of cheap paints, which are necessary 
to preserve the homes; and, as I desire a record vote on this 
particular item, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Hale McNary ep 

Ball Harris Moses Shortridge 
Brandegee Heflin Myers immons 
Broussard Johnson Nelson Smoot 
Bursum Jones, N. Mex. New Spencer 
Capper Jones, Wash. Newberry Stanley 
Colt Kellogg Nicholson Swanson 
Curtis Kendrick Norris ‘ownsen 
Dial Keyes Oddie . Underwood 
Dillingham Ladd Overman Watson, Ind. 
Elkins Lenroot Pepper Williams 
Ernst Lodge Phipps Willis 
Fletcher MeCumber Pomerene 

Frelinghuysen McKinley Rawson 

Gooding McLean Robinson 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] to the amendment reported 
by the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, before voting I want to make a 
short statement for the record. 

Paragraph 70 has two divisions: First, the erude ochers and 
siennas and unrbers; second, the oxides of these articles, or 
pigments, 

The House passed the bill with a rate on tlie articles in the 
first division of one-quarter of a cent a pound. The Senate 
committee reported to the Senate a rate of one-eighth of a cent, 
just one-half of the House rate. The rate of the Payne-Aldrich 
law was one-quarter of a cent, and we reported one-eighth of a 
cent. The rate of the Underwood bill was 5 per cent ad 
valorem; and now I want to call attention to what one-eighth 
of a cent is in equivalent ad valorem duty, so that you can see 
what inerease there is over existing law. 
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The price of ocher, erude, is 2 cents a pound. One-eighth of 
a cent equals 6} per cent ad valorem. The price of sienna is 
4 cents a pound. One-eighth of a cent equals 3 per cent, or 2 
per cent less than the existing law. The price of umbers is 
1 cent a pound, and one-eighth of a cent equals 123 per cent. 

That is the first bracket, which covers the crude materials. 

In the case of the second bracket, where we deal-with the pig- 
ments, the Underwood rate to-lay is.10 per cent; the Payne- 
Aldrich rate was three-eighths of 1 cent a pound. The com- 
mittee desire to make this 20 per cent. You may ask why that 
is increased. Under the Underwood tariff bill linseed oil had 
a duty of 10 cents a gallon. Under the bill as reported to the 
Senate linseed oil has a duty of 34 cents a pound, which equals 
23 cents a gallon. That is brought about, of course, by the duty, 
of 45 cents a bushel on flaxseed, which the farmers of North 
Dakota and the other States raising flaxseed say is absolutely 
essential to give them protection in order that they may live in 
this country. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, will the Senator allow 
me to ask him a question? Of course, I know that you increase 
the duty on linseed oil, but how does the differential on pig- 
ments affect the duty on linseed oil? 

Mr. SMOOT. I say the duty upon linseed oll affects the 
pigments indirectly, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But you have increased the duty on 
linseed oil to more than take care of that preposition. 

Mr. SMOOT. The chairman of the committee, as I say, has 
already asked that the Senate reject the committee amendment, 
and that will leave a duty of 20 per cent on all of the pigments 
in this section. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I realize that what the 
Senator has said is correct. They are not going to insist on 25 
per cent; and the issue in the Senate now is as to whether you 
are going to double the tax on the pigment out of which the 
paint is made, along with the balance of the schedule. 

The Senator from Utah says that we should double the tax 
to take care of some farmers who live in one State along the 
border. Of course I know, as I said before, that you are writ- 
ing this bill for certain special interests. That special interest 
in this case is a very small one to cause the levying of this 
enormous tax on all of the people of the United States; and 
the increased cost of linseed oil has nothing to do with this 
part of the tax. That might be appealed to when you got to 
paints, but this is the red pigment, dirt or ore dug out of the 
ground where there are millions of tons of it, and ground up 
and cleaned, and where the labor cost amounts to very little in 
comparison with the product. 

If there is any justification for doubling this tax on the 
American people I have failed to see any indication of it or to 
realize it from the statement of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I aiso call attention to the fact 
that importations are increasing, and have been increasing, as 
the Senator said in his statement. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; they did increase along about the 
time of the war, but 

Mr. SMOQT. No; after the war they decreased. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. In 1920 they reached the maximum. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr: UNDERWOOD. And after 1920 they commenced fall- 
ing off. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very little, 

Mr. SMOOT. That was on account of the demand, and I will 
say to the Senator the importations referred to were only for 
nine months, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But the rate for nine months would 
not have averaged the production of the previous year. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; because of the business conditions. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, there may be a thousand 


reasons, but this business was not destroyed under the present 
tax. It has not been injured under the present tax. It grew 
under the present tax, and in fact there is no reason for a tax 
at all. There is no labor cost to amount to anything to protect. 
The man who brings the material into this country has a long 
haul and a freight rate to pay, and the tax that I am proposing 
now of 10 per cent ad valorem, in my judgment, is excessive, 
I am only proposing it because it is the present rate. If I had 
the writing of this bill again, I think I would lower this par- 
ticular rate instead of leaving it where it is, and you propose to 
double it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, of course the producer of this 
material in Georgia and the other States has a freight rate to 
pay equal to the rate that the foreigner has to pay. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Where to—to Chicago, or what point? 

Mr. SMOOT. Wherever it is manufactured, 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is manufactured all over the country. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that a great deal of it is 
manufactured in Illinois and in the State of New Jersey. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, there is nothing in the 
world that is more fallacious than the argument that you have 
to protect the producers of something against a freight rate 
because you want to figure on New York Harbor for every 
proposition that comes up, The American producer who makes 
paint in Wheeling, W. Va., or Cincinnati, or Chicago, has a large 
territory where the American freight rate protects him, as well 
as the foreign freight rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator spoke of foreign freight rates. I 
simply wanted to call attention to the fact that I said it pro- 
tected him, but I wanted to call attention also to the fact that 
the producer of this material in Georgia, where the greater 
part of it is produced, has to pay a freight rate also. None of 
it is manufactured there. $ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. He has a domestic freight rate to pay, 
of course, but you pick some point on the eastern seaboard that 
is farthest away from bim; but when you go to estimate your 
freizghts you do not count the territory that is west of him, 
where he has the adyantage of the local freight rate, the Ameri- 
ean freight rate, as well as the overseas freight rate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I want to put into the 
record the fact that in 1920 the United States production of 
these iron-oxide pigments was about 65,000,000 pounds. The 
importations were 15,500,000 pounds, or about 25 per cent, and 
the ratio for 1921, based upon nine months, is practically the 
same thing: so while the Payne-Aldrich rate was 30 per cent 
and while the Underwood rate was 10 per cent, we have placed 
it at 20 per cent, and with one-fourth of the entire consumption 
in the United States being imported there is sufficient competi- 
tion to regulate prices. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UN DERwoop] to the amend- 
ment of the committee, which will be stated by the Secretary. 

The READING CLERK. On page 27, line 13, it is proposed to 
strike out 25.“ and in lieu thereof to insert “10.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. COLT (when his name was called). 
announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the previous roll call, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my general pair and its transfer, I 
vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr, CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epee] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cameron] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Watson]; and 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Making the same 
as to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND] to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Wars], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (after having voted in the negative). I 
observe that the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] has 
not voted. Having a general pair with that Senator, I transfer 
it to the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER], and 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I transfer my pair with the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. WatsH] to the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. Page], and vote nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. I transfer my general pair with the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Krxe] to the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
France], and vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 42, as follows: 


Making the same 


‘ 
announcement 


YEAS—21. 
Aslurst Heflin Pittman Swanson 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex Pomerene Underwood 
Dial Kendric Robinson Williams 
Fletcher Myers Sheppard 
Harris Norris Simmons 
Harrison Overman Stanley 

NAYS—42., 
Ball Colt Gooding Ladd 
Brandegee Curtis Hale Lenroot 
Broussard Dillingham Johnson Lodge 
Bursum Elkins Jones, Wash. McCormick 
Calder Ernst Kellogg McCumber 
Capper Frelinghuysen Keyes McKinley 


McLean Newberry Rawson Wadsworth 
McNary Nicholson Shortridge Watson, Ind. 
Moses Oddie Smoot Willis 
Nelson Pepper Spencer 
New Phipps Townsend 
NOT VOTING—33. 

Borah Gerry Bago Trammell 
Cameron Glass Poindexter Waish, Mass, 

ow Harreld Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Culberson Hitchcock Reed Warren 
Cummins ming Shields Watson, Ga. 
du Pont La Follette Smith Weller 
Edge McKellar Stanfield 
Fernald Norbeck Sterlin 
France Owen Sutherland 

So Mr. UNpDERWOop’s amendment to the committee amendment 
was rejected. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I request now that the Senate disagree 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the committee amendment in 
paragraph 72—that is, the provision for 35 per cent ad valorem, 
on page 27, line 17—be disagreed to, and also that the amend- 
ment in lines 19 and 20, down to the words “ad valorem,” in 
line 20, be also disagreed to, and I will ask that the balance 
of the amendments in that paragraph be agreed to. 

‘The VICK PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the first 
amendment in the paragraph. 

The Reaping CLERK. In paragraph 72, on page 27, line 17, 
the committee proposes to strike out “25” and insert in lieu 
thereof 35,“ so as to read. 

Spirit varnishes containing less than 5 per cent of methyl alcohol, 
$2.20 par gallon, and 35 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, that is quite a 
concession, and it is rather gratifying to some of us that the 
committee is finally seeing the error of its ways and coming to 
more reasonable terms. Notwithstanding that, however, the 
duty provided for by the House is much greater than the rate 
in the present law, and I am a little anxious to know why we 
should increase the duty provided in existing law. 

There are no imports of this commodity of any consequence. 
On the other hand, we are exporting about three times as much 
as we are importing. Does any member of the majority of the 
Finance Committee desire to give any reason why the present 
duty should be increased? I do not care to take up the time 
of the Senate, but varnish is a very important commodity, is 
in very general use, and I desire to call attention to the facts 
with regard to the domestic production. 

In 1914 there were engaged primarily in the manufacture 
of varnishes 215 establishments, with a capital of $29,000,000 
plus, and an output valued at more than $33,000,000, an increase 
of about $3,000,000 over 1909. In 1919 the output in the United 
States was over $83,000,000. 

From 1910 to 1917, inclusive, the imports ranged from a 
minimum of $55,000 in 1913 to a maximum of $70,000 in 1916. 
In 1914 the imports were less than two-tenths of 1 per cent of 
the domestic production, and I observe that in later years the 
importations were nominal. 

Of the varnish which contains less than 10 per cent of methyl 
alcohol, in 1918 the importations amounted to 867 gallons, in 
1919 to 48 gallons, in 1920 they were 86 gallons, in nine months 
of 1921, 341 gallons; and of the varnishes containing 10 per 
cent or more of methyl alcohol the importations were as fol- 
lows: > 


Gallons. 
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Taking these statistics into consideration, I can not see why 
we should increase the duty on those varnishes. The imports 
are but a fraction of 1 per cent of the domestic production; the 
exports were 3 per cent of the domestic production. The out- 
put was over $83,000,000 and the imports one or two thousand 
dollars, 

I think we are entitled to some explanation of that, The 
Sherwin-Williams Co. is a large producer of these varnishes, 
and I haye some data here regarding that concern, and I just 
wondered if the purpose of increasing this duty is to help out 
that concern. It has plants at Cleveland, Ohio; Chicago, III.; 
Newark and Boundbrook, N. J.; Detroit, Mich,; San Fran- 
cisco, Calif—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
for this rate? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have been trying to find out 
about that, but so far I have not been able to get a rise from 
the other side regarding this item. 

Mr. SMOOT. This side will explain it when the Senator gets 
through. 


Can the Senator tell us who asked 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I asked for some explanation. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the use of our giving an explanation 
to the Senator, and then have him go on and make a speech 
which he has prepared? I will wait until the Senator gets 
through, and then I will tell the Senate why these rates were 
imposed and the reason for the changes from the existing law. 

Mr. JONES of. New Mexico. I wish I did have a prepared 
speech on this item. I think I could perhaps make a more effec- 
tive appeal to the distinguished Senator from Utah than I can 
in this extemporaneous way. I know that the Senator from 
Utah is very susceptible to strong argument, and I only wish 
that I might have prepared such a speech, so that I might 
appeal to him. The Senator is usually so informative about 
these things that I am glad to get the assurance from him that 
at some time he is going to offer an explanation for the increase: 
in the duty on this item. I good-humoredly inquired if anyone 
desired to give us any information about it, and I could not get 
a rise from anybody over there. I am gratified to know that 
the Senator from Utah now promises to give us this very much- 
desired information. 

I had commenced to read this memorandum regarding the 
Sherwin-Williams. Co., which probably will be the chief bene- 
ficiary of this additional duty, and I think we may very well 
consider the distressful financial condition in which it finds 
itself, the poverty which has attended its great efforts in the 


I will read a little further. I was reading about where it 
had plants. It seems to cover practically the whole country, 
from New Jersey, at any rate, to California; and from Massa- 
chusetts to Dallas, Tex.; Lincoln, Nebr.; a zine smelter at 
Coffeyville, Kans.; zinc mines at Magdalena, N. Mex.; linseed 
oil mills at Cleveland, Ohio; lead corroding works, lithopone 
works, dye color and chemical works, and tin-can plants at 
Chicago, III. The company owns the Sherwin-Williams Co., of 
Canada, and through it the Lewis, Berger & Sons (Ltd.), of 
London, with branches in Liverpool, Paris; Calcutta, Bombay, 
Durban, Johannesburg, and Shanghai; also the United Paint & 
Varnish Co., which in turn owns the Acme White Lead & 
Color Works, of Detroit, and the Hemingway Co., of New 
Jersey. ; 

The capital stock authorized is $60,000,000, $20,000,000 com- 
mon and $40,000,000 - preferred; outstanding, $14,868,000 of 
common and $15,000,000 of preferred. The profits reported in 
1916 were $8,040,337; in 1917, $2,875,982; in 1918, $2,539,722; 
in 1919, $3,159,756; and in 1920, $4,532,637. 

The company is reported to have assets in 1920 amounting to 
$42,942,067, and working capital in the same year amounting to 
$21,043,128. The company paid stock dividends in 1911 of 333 
per cent, in 1915 of 10 per cent, and in 1920 of 50 per cent. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wris in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New Mexico yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. My attention was diverted. What was the 
name of the company that the Senator has been discussing? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Sherwin-Williams Co., 
which is one of the chief producers of varnish and the other ma- 
terials under discussion. 

Here is another company which seems to extend over a great 
part of the country and which appears to be exceedingly pros- 
perous. I believe there are only three concerns which would 
probably be beneficiaries of the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is the name of the other company? 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. ‘The other companies are the 
Glidden Varnish Co. and the De Voe & Reynolds Co. I might 
state something of the nature of the business of the Glidden 
Co. It is rather a recent organization entering into this busi- 
ness. It was incorporated December 22, 1917, as a consolidation 
of certain companies engaged in the manufacture of varnishes, 
japans, enamels, lacquers, paints, dry colors, kalsomine, linseed 
oil, insecticides, and fungicides. The company also produces 
nut margarine and refined edible oils. Here is the reorganiza- 
tion of some companies. If the Attorney General would find 
out about this, he might inquire into the question as to whether 
or not a monopoly was sought to be created here. I find that 
this is a consolidation of the following companies: 

The Glidden Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Glidden Co. of Texas, Dallas, Tex. 

The Glidden Co. of Massachusetts, Boston, Mass. 

Linseed Oil Mill of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo. 

Glidden Nut Butter Co., Chicago, III. 

Adams & Elton, Chicago, M. i 

American Paint Works, New Orleans, La. 

T. L. Blood & Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


Campbell Glass & Paint Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

The Forest City Paint & Varnish Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Nubian Paint & Varnish Co., Chicago, III. 

The Glidden Co. of California, San Francisco, Calif. 

The Glidden Co, (Ltd.), Toronto, Ontario. 

The Heath & Milligan Manufacturing Co., Chicago, III. 

The Twin City Varnish Co., St: Paul, Minn. 

The A. Wilhelm Co., Reading, Pa. 

1 Glidden Co., chemicals and pigments division, St. Helena, 

The company also carries on a paint trade in South America 
and other foreign countries. 

The authorized capital is 360,000 shares of common without 
par value and $7,500,000 of 7 per cent preferred. The balance 
sheet of the company for December 31, 1920, showed assets of 
$21,156,098. 5 

I observe that the concern has adopted the modern device of 
issuing shares without any par value. So faras I am able to 
learn about that, the purpose is to cover up the question of the 
earnings which it may make or the valuation of the stock. We 
know nothing, from the fact of it having no par value, as to 
how much money is intended to be put into it, whether it is all 
water or whether it has some real substance in it. The public 
is left entirely in the dark. It would seem to be a very con- 
venient device for a concern intending to monopolize various 
institutions and industries, I have read the names of 17 
different concerns eonsolidated on the reorganization of the 
Glidden Co. in 1919. 

The other one concern engaged in the manufacture of paints 
and varnishes is the DeVoe & Reynolds Co. It manufactures 
paints and varnishes, brushes, artists’ materials, and so forth. 
It has plants located at Newark, N. J., Brooklyn, N, Y., and 
Chicago, Ill. Its authorized capital is $4,000,000 with $1,000,000 
of 7 per cent accumulated preferred. The balance sheet of the 
company for December $1, 1920, shows assets amounting to 
$8,840,448, 

Those are the concerns which are going to be the beneficiaries 
of this increased duty, if indeed anybody is to be benefited by 
it. Here is quite an increase in the duty on this commodity, 
only a fraction of 1 per cent of which is imported. We are 
actually exporting to the rest of the world more than three 
times as much as we are importing. The probabilities are that 
the limited importations are shipments merely sent from one 
branch house of the parent concern to another in the United 
States. The suggestion has just been made to me that the im- 
portations consist of special varnishes; that is, peculiar or 
special or unusual kinds of yarnishes. Clearly there is no 
competition from the rest of the world with the concerns in the 
United States regarding these commodities. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor in regard to some of the names comprising the second com- 
pany to which he referred. I did not understand him always, 
but as I heard the Senator some of them were engaged in some 
other line of business. There was one of them which I would 
judge dealt in butter. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Can the Senator tell whether they use the 
butter to grease the varnish or the varnish to smooth the but- 

7 


tex? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is mixed in with the vegetable 
oils which are used in connection with paint, and so on. When 
they once get into the oil industry, then the various ramifica- 
tions suggest themselves and so they start out. 

Mr. NORRIS. Do they deal in butter? Do they sell butter 
or manufacture butter? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is butterine or oleomargarine. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh! I was going to follow that up. I sup- 
posed from the name which the Senator read that it was going 
to develop that they had a farm and had cows and milked them 
and made butter. : 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thought that would perhaps explain why 
the committee is going to be backed up by the farm bloc on this 

ition of * the tariff. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am quite certain from what 
appears on the surface that milking cows is too modest a busi- 
ness for these concerns. I think that would be too slow a 
process of trying to make millions in dividends on their capital 
stock. The suggestion has just been made sotto voce that 
instead of milking the cows they have been milking the public. 
I would not be surprised if that were so. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is a very good thing, T think—at least the 
name indicates it—that when they start out to milk the public 
they do it under the name of a corporation that would indieate 
they were milking cows. 
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Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Now, Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] has some information which he 
would like to give us on this matter, I am sure we would all be 
pleased to have it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, paragraph 58 of the Under- 
wood Act of 1913 provides: 

That spirit varnishes containing less than 10 per cent of methyl 
Alcohol of the total alcohol contained therein shall be dutiable at 
$1.32 per gallon and 15 per cent ad valorem. 

The pending bill provides: 

Spirit varnishes containing less than 5 per cent of methyl alcohol, 
$2.20 per gallon and 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Wherever less than 5 per cent of methyl alcohol, which is 
wood alcohol, is contained in varnishes they are termed spirit 
varnishes; the alcohol contained in spirit varnishes is not de- 
natured unless it contains 5 per cent or more of wood alcohol. 
At the time of the passage of the Underwood bill and also the 
Payne-Aldrich bill 10 per cent of wood alcohol was necessary 
under Treasury regulations to denature pure alcohol. That is 
the reason for the 5 per cent limitation, while the two bills to 
which I have referred contained a 10 per cent limitation of 
wood alcohol. It will be noticed that in the Underwood law 
and also in the Payne-Aldrich law the duty imposed was $1.82 
a gallon, while in the pending bill it is $2.20 a gallon. The 
duty of $2.20 per gallon is a compensatory rate, equivalent 
to the internal-reyenue tax on the proof gallon. 

Under the Underwood law the internal-revenue tax on the 

Proof gallon was $1.10; but instead of making the duty $1.10, 
equivalent to the internal-revenue tax which was imposed, 22 
cents was added. That virtually amounted to a specific duty 
of 22 cents; and the same duty was imposed under the Payne- 
Aldrich law. The Committee on Finance, however, merely 
provided a rate equivalent to the internal-revenue tax of $2,20 
per gallon. They have imposed no specific duty whatever. 

Then we allowed a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem, which is 
the straight duty imposed upon the commodity, outside of the 
compensatory duty imposed to take care of the internal-reyenue 
tax. The 25 per cent ad valorem duty applies not only to the 
spirit varnishes but it also applies to varnishes which contain 
5 per cent or more of methyl alcohol, Whenever these var- 
nishes contain 5 per cent or more of alcohol they are shellac 
and are not spirit varnishes at all, and we provide a rate of 
25 per cent, but impose no specific duty of 22 cents, such as 
was provide in the Underwood law. 

Mr, President, spirit varnishes are used for the purpose of 
lining the inside of containers of candy and of foodstuffs, 
Wherever a ford container is lined the varnish must have less 
than 5 per cen! methyl alcohol, because if there were over 5 per 
cent it would he denatured, and consequently poisonous, There- 
fore it is necessary that varnishes used in such containers 
should be made of pure alcohol. So we impose a duty of $2.20 
a gallon upon the yarnish to compensate for the internal- 
revenue tax, but 0 more. 

In the two preceding tariff laws there was imposed what 
amounted to a specific duty of 22 cents per gallon, as I have 
stated, and under the Payne-Aldrich law there was an additional 
ad valorem duty of 35 per cent and under the Underwood law 
there was an ad valorem duty of 15 per cent. > 

The 22 cents per gallon specific duty that has heretofore been 
given to the manufacturers of spirit varnishes, and of shellac 
as well, is entirely eliminated from this bill, which provides for 
a straight ad valorem duty of 25 per cent, and that is all. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. May I inquire why should there 
be that 25 per cent duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in all of this bill, in the basket 
clauses, and wherever they have been necessary, there has been 
imposed an equivalent duty of 25 per cent, and we carried that 
policy out in this item. Of course, shellac is used upon floors 
and on furniture, but I do not think a 25 per cent duty upon it 
is going to be very burdensome upon those who use the article, 
when the present duty is 15 per cent ad valorem and 22 cents 
per gallon. 

I am somewhat surprised at complaints being made each day 
on duties of less amount than the Underwood rates. It does 
not make a particle of difference whether the proposed duty is 
the same as that provided by the existing law; in fact, if we 
put every rate in the bill as it stands in the Underwood law, 
it would still meet with the same kind of criticism, It is not a 
question of rates, but it is a question of criticizing and finding 
fault and holding up action upon the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 


Mr. NORRIS. I did not quite understand as to the applica- 
tion of the $2.20 per gallon duty when there is less than 5 per 
cent of methyl alcohol in the commodity, and no such duty is 
imposed when the methyl alcohol content exceeds 5 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The reason is that if there is less than 5 per 
cent methyl alcohol it is regarded as pure alcohol, and if the 
methyl alcohol content is oyer that it is then considered dena- 
tured. 

Mr. NORRIS. But the alcohol mentioned in this paragraph 
of the bill is the same in both cases, 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is methyl alcohol, that is, wood alcohol, 
and wherever it goes into the lining of containers for food there 
has to be a limit, not to exceed 5 per cent, because now, under 
the ruling of the Treasury Department, if there is more than 5 
per cent of methyl alcohol then it is poisonous. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that. 

Mr. SMOOT. And if it is less than 5 per cent it is not wholly 
denaturized and may be used. That is the standard which has 
been established by the Internal Revenue Department, 

Mr. NORRIS. But $2,20 is levied on the entire product, and 
not merely on the 5 per cent of alcohol in it. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the manufacturers have to pay $2.20, that 
being the internal-revenue tax, and we do not give them any 
more than that. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think I understand the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT, I call attention to the fact that at the time of 
the enactment of the Payne-Aldrich law and also the Under- 
wood law the standard as determined by the Internal Revenue 
Bureau was 10 per cent, and both of those laws incorporated the 
10 per cent limitation. At that time the internal-revenue tax 
upon the alcohol was only $1.10 per proof gallon, but they gavea 
duty of $1.32; in other words, they allowed a 22-cent differential. 
In this bill, however, we do not do that, but provide a duty of 
$2.20. All the protection the manufacturers receive in any way, 
shape, or form is 25 per cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. NORRIS, Mr. President, it seems to me there ought to 
be no duty on this commodity, and I do not believe any man can 
defend the imposition of a duty on any theory of protection 
which protectionists have ever advocated anywhere or at any 
time. I may be entirely wrong; but if a revenue duty is desired 
here is a place to get it. It does not appeal to me that the rate 
proposed to be fixed is greater or less than the rate fixed by 
the Underwood law; I do not care anything about the Under- 
wood law; I did not vote for it, and did not believe in it, It 
was a revenue measure. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is all this duty is. 

Mr. NORRIS. I presume that is true, for it certainly can 
not be considered as a protective duty. It seems to me, Mr. 
President, that as to the duty of 25 per cent ad valorem on 
varnishes and as to the duties on ingredients of paints on which 
we have been voting, such as white lead and the coloring matter 
that goes into paints, in almost every instance there has been 
no question of protection involved. As I look at it no man can 
defend those duties on the ground of protecting any industry. 
I myself can not understand how those who want to reduce 
the cost of living can levy a tariff upon a commodity which is 
universally used by all classes of people, and of which, as 
demonstrated by the figures in almost every instance in case 
of paint ingredients, there are practically no imports, but, on 
the contrary, large exports. The figures given as to varnishes 
show that the imports are practically nothing, while the ex- 
ports run into the millions, and yet it is proposed to levy a 
tariff duty of 25 per cent. 

Mr. President, I am firmly convinced that any man who be- 
lieves in a protective tariff, in order to be consistent, must vote 
against a tariff duty of this kind, If one believes in a tariff 
for revenue and is opposed to protection here is a place to get it; 
but those of us who believe in protection and who have preached 
it and who have won battles in the political field upon that 
theory, now propose to turn around and do just what we have 
always condemned. In this case we are not going to get any 
revenue, if any Senator is basing his position on the revenue 
proposition, for the record shows that under the present tariff 
rate, which is lower than the rate proposed in the pending bill, 
there are no imports, and hence no revenue. So this duty can 
not be defended on the ground that it is a protective rate, and 
there can be no defense on the ground that it is a tariff for 
revenue, because it will bring in none. 

Where is the legislator who advocates that kind of a tariff, 
whether he be Democrat or Republican? There can be no 
revenue and no protection. Therefore what is the effect of it? 
In this case, if the evidence so far as disclosed is reliable—and it 
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stands undisputed to date there are practically only three con- 
cerns interested in this particular commodity. It would be a 
very easy thing for three concerns to say, “ We will raise the 
price to the American people up to the level of the tariff wall 
and make the consumers of America pay the bill.” Will not 
that happen? What else can we expect to happen? And are 
we going before the people, we protectionists, and defend that 
kind of a tariff? The argument, it seems to me, applies to all 
of the paint items, but it is particularly clear in this instance, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I presume the Senator gained the impression 
from what the Senator from New Mexico stated that there were 
only three concerns engaged in making this particular com- 
modity. s 

Mr. NORRIS. I suppose there are more, but he said there 
were practically only three. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are 229 of them, 

Mr. NORRIS. He had a whole lot of them combining in one. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply say that is what the Tariff Commis- 
sion says—that there are 229 of them instead of 3, and they 
could not get together so easily, could they? 

Mr. NORRIS. They do get together, and under Mr. Hoover's 
administration he is getting them together right now. They 
will report to him, and he will tell them what to do, and they 
will get through flying. The Supreme Court will not get a 
fair opportunity to pass on anything, with his judgment against 
them. 

But, Mr. President, if you admit that they will not combine, 
what is the natural result? What is it for? There is no reve- 
nue. You say it is a revenue tariff, but there are no imports 
now. If you are going to increase the rate, you will not get 
any imports. Who is going to get any benefit out of it? The 
Treasury gets no money. Nobody gets any protection, because 
we are exporting now, and nobody is importing. The only thing 
that can happen, if anything happens, is that the producers of 
this product are going to raise the price and the American peo- 
ple will pay it. 

Mr. President, I have been wondering all day about the farm 
bloc. We have been dealing in products this afternoon that the 
farmer needs. We have had coloring in paints before us; we 
have had white lead; and we have been increasing the tariff 
on every one of them. Where, oh, where, is the farm bloc now 
that is going to defend the farmer who wants to paint his barn 
or his granary or his house? 

What are you going to say to him when you go home? Why, 
this magnificent bloc that was organized to save the farmer 
from destruction has penalized him when he wanted to save 
his farm buildings or his farm implements from decay. You 
can not say to him: “That was necessary to get money into the 
Treasury,” because it brings in none, and in almost every in- 
stance the concerns that are dealing in these products are ex- 
porting, sending the product out, competing in the world’s 
markets; so you can not tell him that. You can not give him the 
excuse that it was a protective tariff that you were levying, 
because it is conceded that no protection is necessary, and yet 
he has to foot the bill. 

Mr. President, we can not defend a bill built on these prin- 
ciples. You may get the votes and put it through, but I warn 
you now that we will be the sufferers. It almost commences 
to look as though those on this side who are organized to pro- 
tect the farmer have some kind of a deal with somebody else 
by which they say: We will vote for everything you ask.” 
Strength is given to that kind of proposition from the fact that 
there is, as a rule, nobody here. There is the largest aggrega- 
tion of Senators in the Chamber now that I have seen for three 
days, except for a few minutes after a roll call or during a 
roll call. Yesterday the debate went on for almost the entire 
afternoon, when on this side only the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. McCumper], who has always been here, and myself, 
and one other Senator, constituting the attendance, were listen- 
ing to the argument. 

I do not find fault with Senators for being absent. I know 
they have to be absent a good many times, and I know a 
lot of this debate on other subjects has a tendency to drive tnem 
away. I realize that; but are we going to come in here blindly 
when the roll is called and vote for increases of duty day after 
day and time afier time that we know are increasing the ex- 
pense that the people—the common people—of America must 
pay when there is no. protection in it and when there is no 
revenue in it? 

I can not explain it in any other way than to say that there 
must be an understanding to give this man what he wants and 


he will swallow the whole thing and give that man what he 


wants and he will do the same thing. Some man has an indus- 
try in his State that he wants to protect. Give him whatever 
he asks and you will get his vote for the whole bill and every 
item in it. It begins to look as though that were the deal. 

Mr. President, it will not work. In the first place, it ought 
not to work, because it is not fair. In the next place, a bill 
based upon that kind of a bargain will bring about its own 
death and its own destruction. Senators who are going out 
before the people this fall in farming communities will not be 
able to defend the votes they have been casting here for two 
days that increase the cost of everything that enters into var- 
nish or paint used on the farm, The farmer, in proportion to 
the money that he has in his business, has more to pay for 
paints than any other class of people on earth. He has all his 
farm implements, he has all his farm buildings, where the 
ordinary person has nothing but a house. He has ten times as 
much surface to cover with paint as a house amounts to, and 
he is being penalized in every one of these items. I do not see 
how you can escape it. 

If you could say to the farmer, “ We have been through the war; 
we have an enormous debt to pay; we must all pay our share, 
and we have levied this tax on you in order that you may 
pay your share,” that would be a defense. But when he says 
to vou,“ Why, this is not going to bring in any revenue; evei 
under a lower tariff there was no revenue on most of these 


items; it was only negligible,” that argument is gone; and the 


fact that our manufacturers have been exporting in large quan- 
tities, in the millions of dollars, makes it impossible to say, 
“We want to protect the industry,” because it has grown away 
beyond the limits of our country already, 

Mr. President, I realize the difficulty that the committee has 
been under in drafting the bill. There is no man here who has 
had more sympathy than I have had for them in the work 
they have before them, and no man more willing to testify to 
their earnestness and their diligence in working on this bill. In 
my judgment they have worked harder than any other committee 
that ever drafted a tariff bill. The difficulty was that they 
were up against an impossibility in trying to draw a bill along 
protective lines. With the disjointed condition of the world 
to-day, I think it is an impossibility to draw a tariff on pro- 
tective lines, With the changes that are going on all over the 
world, and that we know are continuing to go on, and that we 
want to go on until the world gets back to a normal condition, 
we can not expect to draft a tariff law to-day, even if we could 
draw one on scientific lines, that would not be out of joint 
to-morrow. 

We hear it said in this debate, “ This tariff was fixed accord- 
ing to the price that the articles sold for,” and you had a price 
list that was given to you last August. Everybody knows that 
it is out of joint now. Everybody knows that a tariff bill 
drafted on a price list that was given out in August is no good 
now and does not apply to existing conditions. I have heard the 
argument made here on the floor of the Senate, “ Why, that was 
1 ee bill was in the House. Conditions have changed since 

en,” 


Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 


question in that connection? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Are prices lower now than they were in 
August, or are they higher, in the case of the price list the 
Senator is talking about? ; 

Mr. NORRIS. I should judge that some of them are lower 
and perhaps some of them are higher. As a rule, perhaps they 
are lower. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. As a general thing, are not prices much 
lower now than they were in August? 

Mr. NORRIS. Perhaps; I should think so. That would be 
the natural thing to expect, because the prices before the war 
were lower than they were during the war. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. If that is true, is it not necessary that 
higher rates of tariff should obtain now than obtained last 
August in order to protect American industries? 

Mr. NORRIS. That is not the way to levy a tariff for pro- 
tection, my dear friend; and if you had ever argued in a cam- 
paign for a protective tariff on that line you would have been 
laughed off of the platform. You would not have gotten to first 
base on that kind of a proposition. What did we say? What 
did we put in our party platform? Why, we said, “ We will levy 
a tariff that will measure the difference in the cost of production 
here and abroad.” ‘That is the basis of the right kind of a pro- 
tective tariff; and if you make it higher-than that it is just as 
dangerous and just as injurious to the people of America as if 
you make it lower. In one case you drive men from employ- 
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ment and close down business. In the other case you. build up 
monopolies which will crush out the life of the people. 

This tariff bill is not built on that line. As the Senator says, 
if they had the cost in the House when they passed the bill 
it would not apply now, when we are passing it; and if we 
had it right to-day, by the time the bill was passed it would be 
out of joint. 

I do not want to be understood as criticizing the men who 
are behind the bill or who drafted it. I think the mistake was 
made in trying to have a general revision now. However de- 
sirable it is, we ought to face boldly, it seems to me, the fact 
that it is an impossibility and can not be done, and especially 
ought we to be careful not to leyy a tariff where there can be 
no.revenue.and no protection upon the things that.the farmers 
of America nrust buy. If there is any class of our people who 
have been injured and hurt by the changing of conditions fram 
war conditions back to normal, it.is the. agriculturists of the 
country, those who are engaged in the fundamental industry 
of all prosperity; and the thing that I particularly object. to, 
that it seems to me indefensible, is.the duty on the product 
under consideration now and which has been under considera- 
tion fora day or two, in which the farmer is more interested 
than any other class of material that he has to buy, and he is 
„bankrupt, flat on his back. When you can not defend it on 
the ground ‘that you are protecting an industry here or on 
the ground that we can produce the revenue, then you ought not 
to ‘levy taxes against that class of people. I do not think 
you ought to levy them against any class of people whatever, 
but particularly against the farmer, in his practically bank- 
rupt condition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr, McCUMBER. Mr. President, I am ready to vote upon 
the amendment, but I am not ready to concede the validity of 
the argument just made by the Senator from Nebraska. This 
is the first time T have ever heard it stated that the Republican 
Party was against a tariff for revenue. I never heard that any 
party opposed a tariff for revenue. I do insist that the Repub- 
lican Party stands for a tariff for revenue, and also a tariff for 
protection. All we have ever condemned has been a tariff for 
revenue only. 

In my State we have farmers, and merchants, and bankers, 
and professional men, though we manufacture nothing, and I 
have never heard a farmer in that State claim that he wanted 
everything he purchased upon the free list. All he has ever 
claimed was equal protection, so far as it is possible to give him 
that protection. We are trying to give him that, 

Iam well aware of the fact that where we have had a pro- 
tective policy as applied to the manufacturing industries, with 
their higher labor wages, which they have increased from year 
to year, it is impossible at this time, and at one stroke, to bal- 
ance evenly agricultural industries and manufacturing indus- 
tries on the same basis, and with the same rates of duty. I 
think we have come as near to it this year as it is possible for 
us to come under the conditions which confront us in the coun- 
try to-day. 

The Senator states that he can not see why a tariff is levied 
for revenue on articles which everyone uses and which will 
result in keeping up the prices. The Senator from Utah stated, 
I think, that there were in the United States 229 manufacturers 
of these products. Of course, there is a possibility of their com- 
bining, but the probabilities are a thousand to one that where 
there are so many of them there will be competition in the 
trade. 

We speak of 25 per cent as being a duty that is an imposition 
upon the American people. Do not our laborers get more than 
25 per cent above what foreign laborers get? ‘The ‘American 
laborer gets all the way from twice to ten times as much as the 
foreign laborer. Are we not living upon a basis more than 25 
per cent higher than the standard of living in any other coun- 
try upon the face of the earth? If we are, can we complain 
because there is an ad valorem duty of 25 per cent upon these 
things, which we will admit, for the purposes of the argument, 
is for revenue only? 

It may be that under present conditions no revenue is coming 
in. If none is coming in, with, 229 establishments manufactur- 
ing in the United States, I deny that the rates are going to be 
raised 25 per cent to keep out the foreign article. But, meas- 
ured by the conditions in competition Which will come under 
this bill and the conditions in competition under the Underwood 
bill, we are giving less protection than we have under the pres- 
ent law. Under the present law vou give a protection of 22 
cents a. gallon upon alcohol. In other words, you gave a pro- 
tection of $1.32 per gallon when the internal-revenne tax upon 
alcohol was $1.10, thereby giving 22 cents per gallon protection 


on that alone. Then you add a 15 per cent ad valorem duty. 


That 22 cents, added to the 15 per eent; ad valorem, is greater. 


5 25 per cent ad valorem Which is given in the pending 

Mr. President, I do not think the farmers are going to com- 
plain. We have given absolute free trade on machinery. L 
think we have tried to do more for those engaged in farming 
in the country than for any other industry. I think more 
things important to the farmer, things which he must buy, are 
placed upon the free list than as to any other business in the 
United States. 3 

So, Mr. President, I think we have not gone far afield in 
asking that practically all of the items in this chemical schedule 
ean ay a rate of duty equivalent to about 25 per cent ad 
valorem, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr, President, I want to claim the attention 
of the Senate for only a moment in reply to the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

He has not disputed. my statement, and it stands undisputed 
so far, that there are practically no importations of this article, 
The chairman of the committee says that this item of 25 per 
cent on varnishes is for revenue, but the record shows that 
there are no importations, even under.a tariff that is less than 
25 per cent. Hence eun we expect to obtain a revenue by in- 
creasing the tariff? I submit that the American farmer, as well 
as the American business man, will be able to differentiate that 
Proposition when you tell him, This is a revenue proposition.” 

It may be that in other parts of this bill the farser is given 
protection on what he produces, as the Senator from North 
Dakota says. I have not disputed that. We are now consider- 
ing varnishes. We haye been all day to-day and were all day 
yesterday considering paints and ingredients of paint which 
the farmer uses, and have been increasing. the tariff right along 
on every one of them, and, with one or two exceptions, of all 
of those ingredients there were practically no importations, 
and hence there can be no revenue derived by increasing the 


tariff. 


The Senator from North Dakota says we have put many of 
the articles used by the farmer on the free list; that farm ma- 
chinery, for instance, is put on the free list. I doubt very much 
whether it would hurt the farmer any if you Jevied a tariff 
on farm implements. Farm implements are manufactured in 
the United States for the world. We are not importers of farm 
implements. Farm implements are on the free list now, and I 
doubt whether in North Dakota or in any other State you 
could find a single farm implement that is not made in the 
United States. So, if you give that to the farmer.as an argu- 
ment, he will.be able to differentiate it mighty quickly, it 
seems to me. 

We are down to this proposition on this particular pending 
item, varnishes: Should there be a tariff on it, and if so, how 
much? We find that under existing conditions no varnishes 
are imported, and yet we raise the tariff. We can not expect 
to get any money out of that. 

We find that for years our manufacturers of varnish have 
been sending all over the world in open competition with an 
open world. Hence there is no question of protection involved. 
What is it for? It is not for revenue and not for protection. 
It can not do anybody good except the fellows who make 
varnish in America, and the Senator from New Mexico has 
shown that one of these great companies, with assets running 
away up into the millions, has been recently doling out stock 
dividends to its stockholders. The farmers have contributed 
their share. They will contribute their share,.and more than 
their share, when those are continued under a higher tariff. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the committee amendment be 
disagreed to. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE: REPORT. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent to call up the report 


of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 


two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to House bill 
10329, the Interior Department appropriation bill, The report 


was read last night and was laid over at the request of the 


Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary]. He has stated to me that 
he withdraws his objection, and I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the report. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the conference report, as follows: 


-The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two House on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 10329) making appropriations ‘for the Department of 
the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 50, 1923, and for 


1922. 


other purposes, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 70, 71, 
74, 76, 77, 78, and 79, 

Amendment numbered 43: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 43, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert $650,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 75: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 75, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert $340,000, plus so much of $350,000 addi- 
tional as the Secretary of the Interior finds to be available in 
the reclamation fund on March 1, 1923, in excess of all other 
appropriations from that fund“; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 80: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 80, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “$675,000, plus so much of $250,000 addi- 
tional as the Secretary of the Interior finds to be available in 
the reclamation fund on March 1, 1923, in excess of all other 
appropriations from that fund”; and the Senate agree to the 
sanie. 

Amendment numbered 82: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 82, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $14,800,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 91: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 91, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as 
follows. A 

“Grand Canyon National Park, Ariz.: For administration, 
protection, maintenance, improyements, and the acquisition of 
lands for road and trail rights of way within the park, includ- 
ing not exceeding $2,000 for the purchase, maintenance, opera- 
tion, and repair of motor-driven passenger-carrying vehicles for 
the use of the superintendent and employees in connection with 
general park work, $75,000: Provided, That no expenditure 
shall be made in the maintenance or improvement of any toll 
road or toll trail, or for maintenance or construction of physical 
improvements on the North Rim.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the Senate agree to the amendments of the House to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 53, 54, 56, 58, 59, and 113. 


F. E. WARREN, 
CHARLES CURTIS, 
Lee S. OVERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Louis ©. Cramton, 
Burton L. FRENCH, 
- C. D. CARTER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator from Kansas what disposition was made of the amend- 
ment to the House provision in relation to the Milk River irri- 
gation project? 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senate conferees and the House conferees 
agreed that the amount directly appropriated should remain 
as placed in the bill by the House, but that there should be 
appropriated an additional sum of $360,000 for that project in 
case there was any sum left over after the other projects had 
been taken care of. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, I am not going to object to the 
adoption of the conference report because it would be useless 
to do so. I have no doubt the Senate conferees exerted them- 
selves to the utmost to maintain the amendment put upon the 
bill by the Senate. 

Mr. CURTIS. May I say to the Senator that it was the last 
amendment on which we reached an agreement? We contested 
it to the very last of the amendments and endeavored to the 
last minute to have the House conferees agree to the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Montana and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The facts about the matter are 
that the Milk River project is the first project undertaken under 
the act of 1902. Indeed, it was originated even before the act 
was passed and in anticipation of it, through the work of the 
Geological Survey, Unfortunately a controyersy arose between 
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this country and Canada concerning the division of the waters 
of the two rivers involved—the Milk River and the St. Marys 
River—which delayed the project for a number of years until 
a treaty was effected. Thereupon another controversy arose 
as to the interpretation of the treaty, the language of which 
was strangely ambiguous. That has been pending before the 
International Joint Commission for a number of years, but was 
determined within the last six months. 

The appropriations have been relatively meager for this proj- 
ect during all of these 20 years, but those who have looked 
forward to the completion of the project pinned their faith 
upon more favorable consideration when the difficulty to which 
I have referred should be finally disposed of and out of the 
way. The Reclamation Service took the same view of it and 
made a generous recommendation for the project of $890,000. 

The House, regardless of the recommendation of the Recla- 
mation Service and of the Budget, took it upon themselves to cut 
that appropriation down by the sum of $550,000, so that there is a 
pittance for the work this year of $340,000. The excuse offered 
by the House, of course, was that the Director of the Reclama- 
tion Service had overestimated the revenues likely to come into 
the reclamation fund, and that it would be necessary to econo- 
mize. Of course, Mr. President, inasmuch as these appropria- 
tions come out of a special fund, they do not in any very just 
way enter into the problem of economies upon which some of 
our statesmen have determined to enter. Yet, of course, the 
difference is shown in the aggregate appropriations that are 
made, and it is easy enough to say on the stump or on the 
platform that the appropriations have been $550,000 less this 
year than they were last year, among other deductions that are 
made, 

Just exactly why the House took it upon themselves to visit 
the alleged shortage, which they insist will arise, upon the Milk 
River project I have never quite been able to discover. The 
State of Montana is accorded by the present bill, for reclama- 
tion work in the State this year, something less than $1,000,000, 
It is at the present time, as it has always been, the greatest 
contributor to the reclamation fund. The neighboring State of 
Idaho gets $3,000,000 for reclamation work during the present 
year. We get less than $1,000,000. We had $1,500,000 and we 
are cut $550,000. We get less than the State of Wyoming, and 
we get less than the State of Washington. 

I merely desire to state these facts so that the public may 
understand the subject. Possibly the representative of our con- 
ferees on the committee will be able to state more definitely 
what reasons were advanced for this perfectly obvious dis- 
crimination against the State which I have the honor only in 
part to represent on this floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the House conferees took the 
position that a supplemental estimate had been sent in by the 
Reclamation Service in which all these projects had been pared 
down, and that they had made their reductions according to 
that estimate. When the bill reached the Senate, as the Senator 
from Montana will remember, we put in the amount of the 
original estimate for the project and also for the project in 
Wyoming and one or two others. $ 

In considering the question in conference, the matter of the 
supplemental estimates was considered and the facts pointed out 
as have been pointed out here by the Senator. As I said a 
moment ago, the last two items agreed upon in conference were 
the items from the State of Montana and from the State of 
Wyoming. The Senate conferees tried to get the amount car- 
ried to the full extent which had been placed in the bill by the 
Senate. We were unable to get the $550,000 for the project in 
Montana but did get the $360,000. For the project in Wyoming 
I have forgotten the exact amount, but I think it was $250,000 
that we secured, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I thank the Senator. T am not able 
to regard this procedure on the part of the Congress as any- 
thing other than an attempt to make the State of Montana the 
victim of a desire to make a record for economy at the expense 
of the settlers under the Milk River project, who have suffered 
all manner of misfortunes during the last half dozen years. Of 
course, everyone must recognize that the overhead charge on a 
project that has been carried on for 20 years and is not yet 
anywhere nearing completion is something- that is forbidding. 
It approaches a crime to conduct a work in such a way as to 
impose such an awful burden upon the people who settled under 
the project and took up their lands in the expectation that it 
was going on with reasonable celerity and at a reasonable cost, 
The fact about the matter is that the cost of the project to the 
settlers under it is mounting up to such a sum as to fill some of 
us with apprehension that it will be impossible to meet it. 
Congress appropriated $340,000 this year, which will merely 
carry along the work. The construction is inconsequential, 
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Mr. CURTIS. 


IT wish to state that there was no intention 
upon the part of the Senate conferees to punish the State of 


Montana. We tried to get them all they were entitled to and 
made the same points that have been made by the Senator from 
Montana, that it was not an appropriation out of moneys of the 
Treasury but came from the fund that was paid into the 
Treasury, and really did not mean any question of economy, as 
the Senator has well said. I ask for the adoption of the con- 
ference report. 

The PRESIDING 3 The question is on agreeing to 


the 3 
The report was sat to. 
Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate agree to the amend- 


ments of the House to the amendments of the Senate numbered 
53, 54, 56, 58, 59, and 113. These are items in reference to 
schools in the Indian Service, an item in regard to the Five 
Civilized Tribes, where an amendment was placed in the bill 
upon the floor of the Senate and the language was changed in 
conference to make it correspond with the existing law. Amend- 
ment No. 118 is in regard to the revolving fund for the Alaskan 
Railroad, fixing the amount at $200,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Kansas that the Senate agree to the amend- 
ments of the House to the amendments of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment on page 27, line 17, spirit varnishes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understood that the Senator from New 
Mexico made a motion to amend the committee amendment. If 
he has not done so, I desire to move an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is advised that the 
committee amendment on line 17, page 27, is the pending 


question. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is my understanding. I move to amend 
the committee amendment by striking out “35” and inserting 

10,” so that it will read: 

7 — varnishes containing less than 5 per cent of methyl alcohol, 
$2.20 per gallon and 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I feel that I 
should say just a word in response to what was said by the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumsrr], The Senator from Utah complained 
that I had been making the same objections right along as to 
the various items in the bill. In large measure that statement 
is true. They have been made from time to time because the 
provisions of the bill justified the criticisms which have been 
made. 

I realize that the Republican Party stands for protection. I 
have assumed all along that whatever bill is written here will 
be written at least along protective lines. When the Senator 
from North Dakota presented the bill he stated that his object 
was to equalize the difference in the cost of production at home 
and abroad, the question of transportation being considered. I 
want to say that I have not proposed a single amendment which 
would do or offer to do less than that. 

The Senator from Utah may look through the records of this 
debate, he may study the items which have been discussed, and 
he will not be able to find in all of the discussion and in all of 
the motions which I have offered—in fact, in all of the motions 
which have come from this side of the Chamber—one which 
would reduce the duty below protective lines as defined by the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not want to get into any 
discussion with the Senator from New Mexico, but in the case 
of litharge, for instance; the item which was voted on only a 
little while ago, the Senator from New Mexico offered an 
amendment to make the duty 13 cents per pound. The Senator 
knows that with 23 cents on lead bullion there could not be 
less than that on litharge, and yet the Senator desired to im- 
pose only a duty of 13 cents on that commodity. That was not 
right. 

A. JONES of New Mexico. Did I not announce at that 
particular time that if my motion prevailed I would offer an 
amendment to reduee the duty upon lead ore? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I never heard the Senator say any such 
thing. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. I certainly did. 

Mr. SMOOT. What duty did the Senator suggest he was 
going to propose on the lead content of the ore? 


Mr. JONES of New Mexieo. A duty of 13 cents per pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. The duty in this bill is 1} cents per pound for 
the lead content in the ore. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But the Senator from Utah has 
just stated that the duty is 23 cents a pound upon the bullion 
which would go into the manufacture of litharge. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from New Mexico said ore “; 
that is not bullion. I do not think the Senator has studied the 
subject very thoroughly or he would not want to do what he 
suggests. I can point to other instances of the same character. 
However, I do not want to discuss the question at this time, but 
I thought the Senator from New Mexico ought to remember the 
amendments he offered to-day to paragraph 69. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator from Utah doubt- 
less overlooked the statement which I made, but the Recorp 
will show that the statement was made. I believe as to one 
amendment which was offered for me during my absence the 
statement did not accompany that amendment, but on the very 
next item, when I appeared in the Chamber and offered the 
amendment, the statement was distinctly made that it was in 
view of moving later on to reduce the duty upon the lead bullion 
to 14 cents per pound. 

The Senator from Utah knows that it would be wholly incon- 
sistent to have a duty of 2} cents a pound upon the metal out of 
which the commodity is made and then a duty of only 13 cents 
upon the manufactured product. I would not be so silly as to 
propose anything of that kind, and I hope now the Senator from 
Utah will understand just what my position was. I made my 
motion with the statement of the Tariff Commission to support 
me, that a duty beyond that levied upon the ore would not be 
protective. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Tariff Commission did not say that. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Tariff Commission did say 
that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Tariff Commission said that with the ore 
at the smelters there was no difference between the cost of the 
treatment of the ore in a foreign country—in any country in 
the world—and in America; but the Tariff Commission did not 
say that the freight rates from a foreign country to the United 
States between the ore and the bullion made no difference, and, 
of course, the Tariff Commission would not say it, because it is 
not true. 

Mr: JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I know what the Tariff Commission said about 
it. It stated that when the ore was in the bins, when it was at 
the smelters—the Senator is right about that—as to the con- 
version of the ore then there was no difference; but the Tariff 
Commission never said that there was no difference between 
the ore in Mexico and the bullion in the United States. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I am going to 
read a few more extracts from the Tariff Commission's report 
which I did not read to-day, bearing chiefly upon the oxides of 
lead, the articles which we were considering. What I read 
related to the lead ore, the lead bullion, and a short statement 
with reference to the oxides; but I now want to read to the 
Senator from Utah what the Tariff Commission say, especially 
about the oxides: 

The domestic output of lead oxides increased nearly 50 per cent 


from 1900 to 1910, and before the outbreak of the war increased an- 
other 50 cent. The production of all classes of lead oxides in 
the United States in 191 


oe tear mmc 93,000,000 pounds, valned 
at something over $5,000,000. inerea: use of structural steel 
through the war period (especially for ships and shipyards) and the 
heavy demands from the * and rubber industries called for la 
quantities of these oxides than had ever before been produced. he 
output in 1916 was 121.848.000 pounds, valued at nearly $10,000,000, 
Over 62 per cent of the quantity and 60 per cent of the value of the 
1916 output of these oxides was in the form of litharge; the remainder 
was almost wholly red lead, orange mineral not being made in important 
quantities in this country, 


In regard to the imports of these oxides it is stated: 


All three classes of lead oxides are carton separately in the 8 
tions of the Department of Commerce. he imports for 8 
show wide fluctuations from year to Soar but as has been ment 
3 very little litharge is imported, whereas red lead and orange a 

fe imported in much larger quantities. The course of the im- 
7 can perhaps be best brought out by the following table: 

The amount of imports of all three of those commodities is 
relatively insignificant as compared with the domestic produc- 
tion. Of litharge only 42,725 pounds were imported in the 
period from 1910 to 1914, the figures representing the average 
annual imports for the period; in the period from 1900 to 1909 
76,611 pounds, the maximum annual import being 120,104 pounds. 
Of red lead, 635,980 pounds were imported in the 1910-1914 
period and 812, 760 pounds in the 1900-1910 period. Of orange 
mineral, for the 1910-1914 period 441,666 pounds were imported, 
and in the 1900-1909 period 801,000 pounds, showing a gradual 
diminishing of these importations. 


1922. 
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rapidly, and in 1918 
(fiscal year) the imports were absolutely negligible, 7 2 cet deng 
he 


During the war period the imports fell off ver 


orange mineral to t value of $1.407, whereas the 5 
lead listed were valned at $1 and the 100 pounds of litharge were 
declared at a total value of $12. 

The language implies that the Tariff Commission itself ridi- 
cules the idea of the importations being of any consequence. 

On account of the comparatively small quantities of lead oxides 
imported into the United States in recent years, these imports have 
furnished little revenue. The maximum under the act of 1913 was 
during the nine months immediate) receding the outbreak of the 
war, when the duties collected on ail classes of these oxides amounted 
to only $5,969.50, or less than $9,000 when calculated on a yearly basis. 
Over “1 per cent of this amount was collected on imports of orange 
mineral, 

Proceeding, regarding the tariff, the survey gives the duties 
under the act of 1909, together with the corresponding ad valo- 
rem rates. Litharge had a duty of 2} cents per pound, which 
amounted to an ad valorem rate of over 50 per cent. Red lead 
had a duty of 2§ cents, which amounted to an ad valorem of 
ever 52 per cent. Orange mineral had a duty of 34 cents a 
pound, which amounted to an ad valorem of over 50 per cent. 

In 1918 ad valorem duties were adopted generally for all commodities 
in which the article of chief value was lead, and like other lead articles 
the duty on lead oxides (as well as that on white lead, which was in- 
cluded with these commodities in the sanre paragraph) was placed at 25 

r cent ad valorem. Referring to the above table, it will be noted 
hat the new duties were considerably less than under the act of 1909. 
Nevertheless the quantities imported did not increase. Due to condi- 
tions in no way related to the tariff, they continued to decrease, 

There is a statement from the Tariff Commission that the 
tariff is not the controlling factor in the importation of oxides 
of lead. They continued to decrease, notwithstanding the tariff 
was reduced by one-half, from more than 50 per cent to 25 per 
cent ad valorem. Notwithstanding that fact, however, the im- 
portations continued to decrease. In the face of these facts, 
will any Senator talk to me about a tariff rate measuring the 
difference in the cost of production at home and abroad, when 
we have the direct statement that the reduction of the tariff by 
one-half had no effect upon the importation of the commodities 
and that the imports of all of these commodities continue to 
decrease? 

I read further: 

The competitive conditions with respect to the lead oxides are essen- 
tially those that concern the chief raw material, pig lead, and are 
altered in only slight measure by the consideration of fuel, which is 
generally cheaper in the United States than in other producing 
countries, 

The Tariff Commission specifically says that only the duty 
upon the metal is to be considered, the product from which the 
oxide is made; and as to that it is proposed to put a duty upon 
it of 1} cents a pound, not for the protection of the oxide but 
for the avowed purpose, as stated by the committee, of helping 
out the producers of the lead ore. It is clearly apparent that, 
given the raw material upon an equal basis with the world, 
the smelters of this country can produce these oxides and the 
other manufacturers of this country can produce any manufac- 
tured product of lead as cheaply as any concerns in the world; 
and under those circumstances how can a tariff be a protec- 
tive tariff based upon the difference in the cost of preduction at 
home and abroad when, as I said this afternoon, there is no 
difference? 

The Tariff Commission further says: 

In the case of orange mineral the situation is complicated somewhat 
by the fact that white lead is an intermediate product in the manufac- 
ture, and that, being a higher-priced commodity, it is marketed on a 
basis more especially of quality than of price. 

Clearly showing that it is not a matter of the lead content or 
the cost of manufacture; it is the quality that governs the 
price. 

The position of the domestic manufacturer of oxides is therefore 
quite similar to the position of producers of other articles that consist 
largely of lead. * 

And all the way through this report we are told that all that 
is needed is to get the lead ore or the lead content on an equal 
footing with the rest of the world. When you levy a duty of a 
cent and a half a pound upon the importation of the ores and 
the bullion, if that product can be used in this country upon a 
manufacturing basis as low or lower than anywhere else in 
the world, why would an additional duty be a protective duty 
measured by the difference in the cost of production in the 
United States and abroad? 

The Tariff Commission further says: 

The oxides of lead introduce little of interest from a tariff stand- 
point except as products made from lead. This subject has been dis- 
cussed at considerable length elsewhere. The few protests that appear 
in tariff hearings strike at the fundamental principle of protecting the 
metal and its products. 

Mr. President, I repeat, realizing that we are going to have a 
higher tariff bill, I have tried to ascertain the basis for this 
bill, It was stated that the purpose of the bill was to equalize 


the difference in the cost of production in the United States 
and abroad; and I have never, knowingly at least, offered a 
single amendment “which would reduce the tariff rates below 
that basis. I wanted to see if the Senators on the other side 
of the Chamber were willing to stand by such a proposition as 
that; but it has so happened that not in a single item which 
has been presented thus far has an amendment been offered 
from this side of the Chamber which would do less, On the 
other hand, time and again we have unearthed items here 
where the only purpose of levying an additional duty or main- 
taining the present duty would be to foster monopolies of these 
products; and that I have been unwilling to do. 

Much has been said here about the protection this bill is go- 
ing to give to the farmer. Mr. President, that is a broad field 
in which to enter. I do not want to enter it further than just to 
make one or two observations, 

Some months ago—in fact, just about a year ago, May 21, 
1921—we passed what is known as the emergency tariff bill. In 
that bill every agricultural commodity was included which 
could be thought of at the time and where anybody suggested 
that a tariff would help stabilize the situation or maintain the 
price of the product. Hides were the only important com- 
modity left off. I wish the agricultural blec on the other side 
of the Chamber would realize that that law is just as much a 
part of the law of the land to-day as the Underwood-Simmons 
law. There is no other limitation upon it than upon the Un- 
derwood-Simmons law. The Senator from North Dakota may 
talk about giving protection in this bill to the wheat growers, 
but I say that he is reducing the tariff on wheat by this bill. 
Instead of protecting the wool growers, as the persistent Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne] would declare, this bill reduces 
the tariff on wool, and so with many other farm commodities; 
but you can take this bill, at least as it has been considered thus 
far, and upon every item which enters into consumption—every 
item, I believe, without exception—there has been an actual in- 
crease of duty from those provided in existing law, generally 
the old Payne-Aldrich law being used as a minimum, and the 
increases being built upon that old law, which was so severely 
condemned by the people ef this country. 

Take the commodity which we are now discussing, varnish. 
You can not put a protective duty upon varnish, because it can 
not be protected. It needs no protection. No tariff can become 
effective as a means of protection. Under existing law none 
of this commodity is being imported. We are exporting it, and 
the only possible consequence of increasing the duty upon this 
item is to enable the American producer to increase the price 
to the American consumer. It induces monopoly, and when you 
talk about increasing the duty upon an item like this there can 
be no other purpese in view than that; and the same thing may 
be said in general as to the items of this bill which have been 
reached thus far. A 

The Senator from North Dakota again appeals to the labor- 
ing men of this country. In the name of high heaven, how is 
the laboring man to be benefited by a duty upon varnish when 
there are no importations of varnish into the country now? 
You do, however, make it possible to increase the price of varnish 
to the laborers upon the farms and to those laborers who have 
homes, who want to use paint and varnish; and then the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota very complacently tells us that he is 
only asking for a duty of 25 per cent! 

Has it come to this, that a duty of 25 per cent upon the things 
which the people of this country consume and must have is of 
no consequence? The distinguished Senator from North Dakota 
practically tells us in that language that they have considered 
a duty of 25 per cent an insignificant one; that they can levy 
that much without even any consideration as to why they do it. 
Twenty-five per cent is of no consequence. Only 25 per cent, 
they say. It seems to me that the guardians of the taxing 
power of this great Nation should figure more Closely than that. 
Only 25 per cent. Is that what you are going to tell the people 
who reposed confidence in you and put into your hands this 
great power, that you could not figure below 25 per cent? 

I do not want to delay the passage of this bill, but I would 
be derelict in my duty, I would feel that I had betrayed my 
trust, if I sat here quietly and permitted to become a law the 
drastic, unreasonable, extortionate provisions of this McCumber- 
Smoot bill. 

The Senator from Nebraska has made a motion which is 
pending. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norrts] 
retired from the Chamber a few moments ago to get his dinner, 
and he stated that he wanted a record vote on his amendment. 
If the debate is exhausted, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I suggest to the Senator that he call for 


a record vote, and that will develop a quorum, 
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Mr. ROBINSON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ball Frelinghuysen McCumber pied wr 
Borah Gooding McKinley Shortridge 
Brandegee Hale cLean Smoot 
Broussard Harris McNary Spencer 
Bursum Harrison Moses Stanle: 
Calder Johnson New Sutherland 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. Newberry Swanson 
Caraway Jones, Wash. Nicholson Townsend 
Colt Kellogg Nor. Wadsworth 
Curtis Kendrick Oddie Walsh, Mont. 
ial Keyes Overman Watson, Ind. 
Dillingham Ladd Pepper Willis 
Elkins Lenroot Phipps 
Ernst Lodge Ransdell 
Fletcher McCormick Robinson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Fifty- 
seven Senators having answered to their names, a quorum is 
present. The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr, Norris] to the amendment 
of the committee substituting “10” for “ 25,” in line 13, page 27. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secre- 
tary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. COLT (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement that I made on the last vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as on the previous yote regard- 
ing my pair and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
WELLER] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the previous roll call, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kına] to the 
senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. France], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my general pair and its transfer as 
on the previous vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the senior Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WIIIAAus! to the junior Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. Pace] and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. In his absence, I transfer 
that pair to the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] 
and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. KELLOGG (after having voted in the negative). I 
transfer my pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Simmons] to the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NEL- 
son], and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cameron] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. WATSON] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epee] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; and 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Stertrne] with the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH]. 

The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 42, as follows: 


YEAS—1I7. 
Borah Harrison Overman Swanson 
Caraway Heflin Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Robinson 
Fletcher Kendrick 5 
Harris Norris Stanley 

NAYS—42. 
Ball Frelinghuysen McCumber Rawson 
Brandegee Gooding cKinley Shortridge 
Broussard Hale McLean Smoot 
Bursum Johnson McNary Spencer 
Calder Jones, Wash oses Sutherland 
Capper ellogg ew Townsend 
Colt Keyes Newberry Wadsworth 
Curtis Ladd Nicholson Watson, Ind. 
Dillingham Lenroot Oddie Willis 
Elkins Lodge Pepper 
Ernst McCormick Phipps 

NOT VOTING—37. 
Ashurst Glass Page Trammell 
Cameron Harreld Pittman Underwood 
Crow Hitchcock Poindexter Walsh, Mass. 
Culberson King Pomerene Warren 
Cummins La Follette Watson, Ga. 
du Pont McKel Shields eller 
ge Myers Simmons Wiliams 

Fernald Nelson Smith 
France Norbeck Stanfield 
Gerry en Sterling 


So Mr. Nonkis's amendment to the amendment of the commit- 
tee was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lxxnoor in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the committee amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the Senate disagree to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 27, line 
19, after the words “ methyl alcohol,” to insert “35 cents per 
gallon and 35 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask the Senate to disagree to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 27, line 
20, to strike out the word “ varnishes” and insert the words 
2 . including so-called gold size or japan,“ so as to 
read: = 

And all other varnishes, 1 
specially provided 18855 25 F r 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I ask that we may pass 
over temporarily paragraph 73, vermilion reds, on account of 
the absence of one of the Senators who desires to be heard 
upon that subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, paragraph 
73 will be temporarily passed over. z 

The next amendment of the committee was, in paragraph 74, 
on paes 28, line 2, to strike out “ 14” and insert “13,” so as to 
read: 

Zine oxide and leaded zine oxides containing not more than 25 per 
cent of lead, in any form of dry powder, 11 cents per pound. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think I shall make a very 
short statement as to what this amendment means. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Jones] has been giving some attention to this paragraph, 
and he has stepped down to the restaurant to get some dinner. 
Would it be agreeable to the Senator from North Dakota to let 
that stand over until he returns? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will make my statement, anyway, at 
this time. I do not think what I say about it will make much 
difference to the Senator from New Mexico, but I wish to place 
upon the record the reasons for the amendments that have been 
made here. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is not at all unlikely that the 
Senator from New Mexico will ask for a repetition of the 
statement when he returns. The next paragraph, No. 75, potas- 
sium, will probably not occupy a very long time. I suggest 
that we take that up, and the Senator from New Mexico will 
probably return by the time we get through with it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Two of the Senators have asked that 
paragraph 75 may be passed over, and I would rather not take 
that up at the present time. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think there will be no objection to the 
amendment proposed in paragraph 76. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; because it is simply inserting a period. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am not certain whether there will be 
objection to it or not. 

Mr. SMOOT. There may be a three-hour speech on it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think we had better take it up if there 
is no one present who desires to speak on it. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota request that paragraphs 74 and 75 be passed over? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; just at present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Those paragraphs will 
passed over. The next amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In paragraph 76, line 19, strike 
out the word “pound” and insert the same word in the same 
way with a period after it. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 77, page 28, line 22, to strike out “ toilet, 30 per cent 
ad valorem,” and insert “ perfumed toilet soap, 50 per cent ad 
valorem; unperfumed toilet soap, 10 per cent ad valorem; 
medicinal soap, 20 per cent ad valorem,” so as to read: 

Par. 77. Soap: Castile, 15 per cent ad valorem; perfumed toilet 
soap, 50 per cent ad valorem; unperfumed toilet soap, 10 per cent ad 
valorem ; medicinal soap, 20 per cent ad valorem, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, it will be noted that this 
amendment proposes an increase of duty. Under the act of 
1909 the duty was levied on a different basis. Castile soap was 
14 cents per pound, medicinal or medicated soap 20 cents per 
pound, fancy or perfumed toilet soap 50 per cent ad valorem, 
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and all other soaps not specially provided for in the section 20 
per cent ad valorem. 

In the act of 1913 the law provided perfumed toilet soap 30 
per cent ad valorem, medicinal soap 20 per cent ad valorem, 
castile soap and unperfumed toilet soap 10 per cent ad va- 
lorem, all other soaps and soap powders not specially provided 
for in the section 5 per cent ad valorem. 

The committee proposes that castile soap now shall bear a 
duty of 15 per cent ad valorem: instead of 10 per cent ad va- 
lorem, as under the act of 1918. Toilet soap is the same as 
under the law of 1913. There is no increase in the other soaps 
and soap powders not specially provided for, which carry 5 per 
cent ad valorem now, as under the act of 1913. The bill as it 
came from the House carried 20 per cent, but the committee 
proposes to reduce that to 5 per cent. They propose a rate on 
medicinal soap of 20 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the same as the existing law. 

Mr. FLETCHER. One is struck on examining the statistics 
applicable to this subject with the feeling that there would 
seem to be really no foundation for these proposed duties. 
The duties will not, apparently, limit or restrict importations, 
because there are practically no importations except as to 
castile soap. The duties proposed evidently will not produce 
much revenue. 

Mr. SMOOT. The change which the Senate committee has 
made is on perfumed toilet soap, where we propose a duty of 
50 per cent, I do think the Senator will not object to that. 
When anyone can pay $1.50 for a little piece of soap because 
the name “France” is on it, I do not care whether he pays 
50 per cent or 60 per cent or 100 per cent duty. Anyone who 
can buy soap of that kind we are perfectly willing shall pay 
into the Treasury of the United States all that we can possibly 
make him pay. 

There will not be a bar of that kind of soap less than is im- 
ported now, whether we make the rate 50 per cent or 60 per 
cent. It is for revenue entirely. The balance of the paragraph 
is exactly the same as the existing Underwood law, with the 
exception of castile soap, and that is 15 per cent instead of 10 
per cent. 

I desire to say to the Senator that olive oil is the raw product 
which forms the basis from which castile soap is made, The 
Senate has increased the rate on olive oil to 50 cents a gallon 
in bulk, If there is any paragraph in all the bill that meets the 
ideas of the Democrats it is this paragraph. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think, perhaps, that is scarcely quite 
accurate, because one of the contentions of the Democrats is 
that these duties should be imposed upon luxuries rather more 
than upon necessities, and I rather think soap is almost en- 
titled to be classified as a necessity. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is, and the ordinary soaps bear a rate of 5 
per cent as reported by the committee, and they carry a rate of 
5 per cent in the existing law. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, they may use olive oil in mak- 
ing it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; they have to use it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. But there are various other oils and fats 
used in making it. 

Mr. SMOOT. They can not make castile soap without olive 
oil. 

Mr, FLETCHER. The tariff survey says that pure castile 
soap is supposed to be made from olive oil and soda lye only, 
but much of the soap marked as such is made from other oils 
as well. . 

Mr. SMOOT. But castile soap is not used for the fancy trade. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to refer further to the statistics 
rather briefly, to the effect that the value of the finished prod- 
uct in this country produced by our manufacturers in 1914 was 
$t27,942,441. In 1919 the output of the soap industry reached 
$31T,163,000. 

The domestic production supplies over 99 per cent of the con- 
sumption, so that importations amount almost to a negligible 
quantity. That is the statement in the Summary of Tariff In- 
formation—that production supplies over 99 per cent of con- 
sumption. The imports have been valued at less then $850,000, 
about 50 per cent of the imports being castile soap. Perhaps 
the other 50 per cent is largely nrade up of perfumed toilet soap, 
which the Senator has mentioned; but, taken altogether, the 
imports have amounted to only $850,000 worth, according to 
this statement. Analyzing the statement, it will be found that 
the castile soap imported into this country in 1918 was only 
valued at $95,000, from which we obtained $9,816 of duty; in 
1919 we got $22,270 of duty; in 1920 we got $40,000 of duty; and 
in 1921 the amount of duty received is not stated. We have 
derived, apparently, some revenue from the duty on castile 
soap, and we are obtaining that revenue when the duty on cas- 


tile soap is 10 per cent ad valorem. Now it is proposed to 
nake that duty 15 per cent ad valorem, and I very much ques- 
tion if that will produce any more duty than we are now 
obtaining. 

From the perfumed toilet soap imported we derive some duty, 
but not a very great amount. The duty on that article has 
been 30 per cent, and we obtained in 1920 the sum of $54,000 of 
revenue out of that. I should be glad to see the Government 
continue to get revenue, but, if we raise these duties, the im- 
portations are so slight now that it is more than likely that 


we shall reduce the importations and thereby reduce the amount 


of revenue that will be received. Certainly there is no purpose 
in this legislation to protect the industry, because the industry 
does not need any protection. 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I ask the Senator a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER, First, I ask the Senator if he objects to 
a 50 per cent ad valorem duty upon high-priced soaps—the 
perfumed toilet soaps? 

Mr. FLETCHER, I think the duty is too high. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let us see if it is too high. I call the 
Senator's attention te the fact that perfumes run all the way 
in price from 50 cents an ounce up to $1.50 an ounce. I do not 
know what is the ordinary price of the perfume that is used 
in those soaps, but I do know that we had a 50 per cent ad 
valorem duty under the 1909 law, and that we collected $163,000 
on the perfumed soaps alone. So it seems to me as though 
we would get a large amount of revenue from the perfumed 
soaps, and that it is worth while to tax them 50 per cent if 
we can get that much revenue. 

From all of the soaps under the 1909 law we got about 
$250,000 of revenue, but the great bulk of it came from the 
high-priced perfumed soaps; so I hope the Senator from Florida 
will not object to the rate proposed. 

Then when we get down to the next bracket, the castile soaps, 
as has. already been explained by the Senator fror) Utah, we 
have raised the duty on the olive oil; that, of course, will in- 
crease the cost and we ought to make some allowance, but we 
have made an allowance simply of 5 per cent ad valorem. That 
certainly will not more than cover the differential growing out 
of the duty on the oil. When we come to the other bracket, 
which covers practically all the soaps in the United States which 
are used for general purposes, we fixed the duty exactly as pro- 
vided in the present law, and if the present law is good and right 
I do not know why we should object to it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The committee does propose to impose on 
all these soaps not otherwise provided for, and soap powder,” 
a duty of 5 per cent, which is the same as the present law, and 
to that I think there can be no objection, It has, however, not 
yielded revenue to amount to much, and I think there are really 
no importations. I do not see that anything will be accom- 
plished, one way or the other, by levying that duty. We shall 
get a little duty, probably a thousand dollars or $2,000; we 
shall get something out of that which perhaps we should not 
otherwise get; but the question in my mind is whether by 
fixing duties at the rate proposed of 15 per cent ad valorem on 
castile soaps and 30 per cent on the others we are not simply 
assisting the manufacturer here to raise the price. If the pur- 
pose were to keep out importations, so that the domestic pro- 
ducer could compete on the basis of the difference in the cost 
of the labor here and abroad, and that sort of thing, that would 
be one-basis for levying a duty; but there is no question that 
the industry needs no protection, for we are exporting large 
quantities of these gi 

Mr. McCUMBER. Even according to the philosophy of the 

Senator from Florida, if we are exporting, of course, it will not 
make any difference whether there is any duty on the article 
at all, it certainly can not raise the price. 
Nr. FLETCHER. That does not apply in all instances, but 
it shows that the industry is able to supply the domestic demand 
under present conditions and that it does not need any boosting 
or any artificial stimulation. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me right there, 
I wish to say that we are not allowing anywhere near the pro- 
tection upon the ordinary soaps that is given under the Under- 
wood law, because while we are giving the same rate of duty, 
all of the things which enter into the manufacture of soap, 
such as oils, fats, and so forth, have been taken from the free 
list and a duty placed upon them. Therefore we do not give 
the manufacturer of soap anywhere near the duty that he is 
getting under the present law. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I see that; but what I am contending for 
here is that in this instance the manufacturer in this country 
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does not need any protection; he does not need any assistance, 


If it can be shown that there will be paid into the Treasury of eng ex 


the United States some revenue by the imposition of the duty 
that, in my opinion, would justify it to the extent that it is a 
reasonable duty and to the extent that it adds to the revenue 
and does not restrict the revenue by being so high that it will 
keep out all importations. 

We obtain a little revenue under the 5 per cent duty, which 
rate is to be continued under the pending bill, and that is rea- 
sonable, I think. On toilet unperfumed soaps the duty was only 
10 per cent, but we obtained very little revenue from that. The, 
duty on the perfumed toilet soaps has been 30 per cent, and we 
did not derive very much revenue from that, and it is now pro- 
posed to make that rate 50 per cent. I am not so sure but that 
it will simply enable the manufacturers of this country to in- 
crease the price of such soaps to the public without increasing 
the revenue of the Government at all. 

The importation will probably be no greater under { .e duty 
of 30 per cent, or even under a duty of 20 per cent, and they 
will certainly be less under a duty of 50 per cent than they will 
be under a duty of 30 per cent, and, if the importations are less 
under the increase of duty than they are now, less revenue will 
come to the Government. The result will simply be to deprive 
the Government of revenue it is now receiving under the 80 
per cent duty, in my judgment, if we raise the duty to 50 per 
cent, and it will enable the domestic manufacturer to charge 
an increased price to the consumers of this country. The fact 
that we are exporting such large quantities of soap should cer- 
tainly be taken into consideration. In 1918 we exported of 
toilet soaps $2,567,614 worth. In the same year we exported 
of all other soaps to the value of $10,871,000. Our exports have 
increased, so that in nine months of 1921 we exported of toilet 
soaps $2,147,892 worth, and of other soaps $4,607,818 worth. 

Mr. McCUMBER.,. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. $ 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator just now stated that he 
feared we would not get as much revenue under a 50 per cent 
ad valorem rate as we are now obtaining under a 30 per cent 
ad valorem rate. Did I understand the Senator correctly? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. How are we to determine that except in 
the light of past events? Under the 50 per cent ad valorem 
rate in the 1909 law we obtained $163,000 of revenue, while in 
1920, which was certainly a good year, under a 30 per cent 
ad valorem rate we only obtained $54,000 of revenue. Under 
the higher rate we got the advantage of the difference between 
$54,000 and $163,000. Is not that worth saving, especially as 
the high rate is only imposed on luxuries? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I scarcely think that the year 1920 could 
properly be compared with the pre-war years, because we were 
then living under conditions which were altogether upset and 
abnormal, and it is entirely possible that the importations were 
diminished by war conditions rather than by reason of the 
duty. However, in any event, 50 per cent of the importations 
have heretofore been of castile soap and the duty on that com- 
modity is not proposed to be increased beyond 5 per cent over 
and above what it already is, the duty now being 10 per cent 
and it being proposed to increase that to 15 per cent. On per- 
fumed soaps it is proposed to raise the duty from 30 per cent 
to 50 per cent. 

As I have said, I believe, Mr. President, that two results will 
follow: First, the increase in duty will enable the manufac- 
turers of this country to raise the prices of these soaps to the 
public, which they will proceed to do. There are a few manu- 
facturers who will not take advantage of the duties which are 
levied on these goods, but the great majority of the manufac- 
turers of this country are going to avail themselves of the bene- 
fits and advantages of these duties and they will raise their 
prices on the products of their manufacture to the American 
people; there is no question about that. Wherever they have 
the opportunity of doing it they are going to do that very 
thing, and when that is done, without increasing the revenues 
which are intended to be provided by tariff duties generally, 
you are simply benefiting a few manufacturers in this country 
at the expense of the great mass of the people. That is not 
a sound policy, That is a very harmful sort of course to 
pursue, 

I had a letter the other day just on that general principle 
which has a great deal of good, sound sense in it. This gentle- 
man writes me from Los Angeles, Calif., and I venture to read 
his letter at this point. It is dated May 4, 1922. He says: 

You want the manufacturers and 3 the United States to be 


prosperous; all of us do. If these two are prosperous, so is the 
general public and the entire country, 


The tariff bill that is now before A aes has a yital bearing on this 

should have very close consideration. 
American manufacturers and nearly all farmers can produce 
their goods at a lower cost than they can be produced elsewhere, so 
they need no protection. Ask them, and if they are truthful, which I 
think they are, they will so tell you. Ask the steel manufacturers this 
question, and you will find that they can undersell the steel makers of 
ati A ae 98 

s essentia at we have a market in foreign countries for our 

surplus farm . and manufactured posas, and if we put a tarif 
wall against the peoples who are in position to supply us necessary 
goods, they will refuse to buy from us. een of my clients have so 
stated, The present Underwood Tariff Act is really too drastic at 
sone points, and I urge yòu to vote against any raise in tariff rates 

atever, 

I have been in the foreign-trade business for about 80 years and I 
have seen the effects of the various tariffs during that time” and it is a 
well-known fact that the general public pas the bill when a high tariff 
is effective. I venture to say that if this tariff bill passes there will 
be a general slowing up of business. 

Very truly yours, 


W. K. THOMPSON, 
Importer and Exporter, Commercial Broker, ete., 
Dos Angeles, Calif. 

That sentiment is not confined to Mr. Thompson or to Cali- 
fornia. It is widespread over this country and is based on the 
experience and observation of intelligent, thinking, active busi- 
ness men. I say, Mr. President, that it is a mistake to lay 
duties the effect of which will simply be to enable manufac- 
turers to raise the prices of their products to the people who 
consume them, 

With regard to the act of 1913, some reference has been made 
to it; and this writer states that the Underwood bill—as he 
calls it, and not improperly—is too drastic in itself. That was 
not, strictly speaking, a revenue bill. The conditions under 
which that bill was made were that we had been living under a 
high protective tariff for a good many years. It was consid- 
ered by the party then in power, the majority of the Democrats, 
that to drop immediately from a protective tariff basis to a 
revenue basis would very seriously interfere with business con- 
ditions and upset matters so that harmful effects would result 
from such a sudden and complete drop; so it was intended to 
come gradually down to a revenue busis, so far as possible. 
The Underwood bill was not, strictly speaking, a bill providing 
a tariff for revenue only. It did carry with it certain elements 
of protection. It was to some extent a protective tariff meas- 
ure; and when we go now to raise duties far above those car- 
ried in the Underwood bill, the act of 1913, we are placing them 
purely and simply upon the protective basis and we are ignoring 
to a great extent this idea of raising money required by the 
Government for its economical administration through this 
process of levying duties. We need the money. We must raise 
money in this way. One of the ways of getting it is through the 
customhouses, through revenue duties. 

This is a process of supplying the Treasury with needed 
funds to conduct the affairs of this Government, We must not 
lose sight of that. When we levy duties so high that imports 
will be diminished, and in that way revenue necessarily is not 
produced by the process of levying duties, we are simply levying 
duties which will enable the manufacturers of this country 
to raise the prices of their products and accumulate fortunes 
at the expense of the general public. 

If, as a matter of fact, the manufacturer does not raise the 
prices of the goods which he produces as a result of the laying 
of duties and keeping out importations and preventing the com- 
petition of foreign goods with his manufactured goods, then the 
whole idea of levying these duties fails. There is no point in 
the process at all. Unquestionably, one result will follow from 
this bill just as surely and as certainly as it becomes a law, 
and when it becomes a law, and even before, if there is a fair 
prospect of its passing. Prices will go up in this country. That 
is the purpose of the bill. That is one effect that will in- 
evitably and necessarily follow. Prices will go up, and when 
they begin to rise, as they certainly will, you will hear some 
expressions of dissatisfaction at this performance of levying 
duties which do not, can not, will not bring into the Treasury 
of the Government revenue which it needs, because the effect 
of them is to restrict and limit and reduce importations, and 
thereby the amount of money raised in the customhouses; and 
the further effect follows that the public will be charged not 
merely the increase in the price of the commodity measured 
by the amount of duty charged on the imported article, but by 
the time the article protected in that way reaches the consumer 
he will be paying out two and three times the amount of the 
protection intended to be afforded. 

In other words, it is estimated by Mr. Miles ahd by some 
other experts on the subject that if the manufacturers of this 
country avail themselves of all the benefits that this bill is 
capable of affording them the amount of protection carried by 
the bill will be over $2,000,000,000, but the consumers of this 
country will pay in increased prices for their goods over $4,000,- 
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000,000. The tax levied on the consuming public by the bill will 
be over $4,000,000,000, and the amount of money which will go 
into the Treasury of the United States by reason of the levying 
of these duties, as estimated by the able chairman of the com- 
mittee himself, will be only $350,000,000. In other words, in 
order to raise $350,000,000 by the passage of this bill, you are 
going to make the people of the United States go down in their 
pockets for over $4,000,000,000. 

I really feel that it is a mistake to increase these duties 
above those carried in the act of 1913, and for that reason I 
move to amend in line 22 by inserting “30” instead of “50,” 
so that the perfumed toilet soap will then carry a duty of 30 
per cent instead of 50 per cent as provided in the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, before voting upon that 
amendment I desire to ask unanimous consent at this time that 
when the Senate closes its session for this calendar day it recess 
until to-morrow at 11 o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there Sbjection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from North Dakota? If there be no ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The question is upon agreeing to the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Florida to the committee amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does the Senator wish the yeas and nays? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will not insist upon it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Florida to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. ö 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is upon the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 
25, to strike out “20” and insert “5,” so as to read: 

All other soap and soap powder not specially provided for, 5 per 
cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, line 2, to strike out 
“ five-eighths ” and to insert “ one-fourth,” so as to read: 

Bicarbonate or baking soda, one-fourth of 1 cent per pound. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, line 4, to strike out 
“10” and to insert “8,” so as to read: 

Bromide, 8 cents per pound. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. Presfdent, I haye been en- 
deavoring to get some information about sodium bromide and 
sodium potassium. I suppose this is not seriously objectionable. 
Will the Senator tell us the basis upon which the rate of 8 
cents a pound on sodium bromide was reached? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Now that the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Jones] is here, may we not go back to the zinc-ore pro- 
vision while the Senator from Montana is looking up the infor- 
mation which he desires to get? Is there any objection to 
that? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
inquiry to me? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I was addressing myself to the Senator 
from Montana, asking him if he has any objection to going back 
to paragraph 74, which we just passed over, now that the 
Senator from New Mexico has returned. I understood that we 
passed it over because of his necessary absence for a few 
moments, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I suggest that inasmuch as we 
have entered upon the consideration of paragraph 78, perhaps 
we had better continue until we finish that, and then go back. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think that would be better. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What is the equivalent ad valorem 
duty of 8 cents per pound specific on sodium bromide? 

Mr. SMOOT. The equivalent ad valorem duty on the bromide 
would be about 40 per cent at to-day's prices. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is the foreign valuation, of 
course? 

Mr. SMOOT, Ves.“ 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What is the foreign price? 

Mr. SMOOT. The list price is 16 cents a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Eight cents would be the equiva- 
lent of 50 per cent, then? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is a compound which enters 
into chemical products of various kinds, is it not? 
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28, line 


Is the Senator addressing an 


Mr. SMOOT. Yes. I can not say as to what strength this 
may be. The pre-war price was 44 cents. This product varies 
in strength, however. I am giving the very lowest price. If 
the pre-war price of the importation was 44 cents, 8 cents 
would be less than 20 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is used medicinally largely, 
is it not? 

Mr, SMOOT. It is. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The information given in the 
summary is exceedingly meager. It is found on page 128. It 
is as follows: 

Production of bromine in the United States in 1913 was 572,000 
poai, increased to a maximum of 1,854,971 pounds, valued at 

1,234,969 in 1919, and then decreased to 1,160,584 pounds, valued at 
$745,381 in 1920. 

Mr. SMOOT. The greatest use for it is in photography, but 
it is used also as a medicine. During the war time it was used 
in gas warfare. The pre-war price was 44 cents, and the rate 
of 8 cents would be the equivalent of less than 20 per cent ad 
valorem. The House gave them 10 cents. Under the Payne- 
Aldrich bill the rate was 25 per cent, which would be 11 cents 
a pound on bromide, based on the pre-war price. 

The Senator asked me the price, and I gave him the lowest 
quotation. I can not state what strength that represents, 
because this does not say. But I say to the Senator that the 
pre-war price, as he will find if he will look it up, was 44 cents 
a pound, and this is less than 20 per cent. It is 20 per cent less 
than the rate fixed by the House. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is not a matter in which I am 
particularly interested. .The next item, however, touches a 
product which concerns us all, and it is exceedingly regrettable 
that there are not more Senators here to consider it. I have no 
objection to voting on this one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 29, line 
8, to strike out 11“ and insert “ 20,” so as to read: + 

Chloride or salt, in bags; sacks, barrels, or other packages, 20 cents 
per 100 pounds. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I was going to ask that we pass over 
this amendment until the Senators from New York are present, 
but I understand that they will be here in a moment, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, this and the next 
item, which may very properly be considered with it, touch a 
most essential article of domestic economy, plain salt. It is 
proposed to impose upon this commodity a duty of 20 cents per 
100 pounds when it is purchased in bags, sacks, barrels, or other 
packages, and a duty of 16 cents per 100 pounds when it is pur- 
chased in bulk. I do not notice any member of the farm bloc 
here, but it is an item that is of large consumption upon the 
farm, the ordinary household consumption, together with its use 
for many purposes in connection with the care and nurture of 
live stock. 

Unless the reasons are overwhelmingly persuasive why this 
commodity should carry this extraordinarily heavy duty, I 
should confidently expect that every Member of the Senate 
would be disposed to see it on the free list. That is where it is 
now. It is admitted without the imposition of any duty. I 
want to submit some figures given us in connection with this 
item from the documents to which we have access. 

The domestic production of this commodity in 1920 was 7,000,- 
000 tons. The importations were only practically 100,000 tons, 
one-seventieth of the domestic production, less than 14 per cent. 
We export more of this article than we import. During the year 
1920 we exported $1,901,593 worth, and we imported $675,000 
worth. Not only that, but the importations for the nine months 
ending March, 1922, indicate that the importations are not in- 
creasing at all. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. 
year? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
tations for 1920. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I think the Senator said 1922. As I see 
it in the summary, it is 1921. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The summary says 1921; but I 
have before me the monthly summary of foreign commerce, 
which discloses that for the nine months ending with the month 
of March, 1922, the importations were 84,000 tons, making 
about 9,000 tons per month, or about 100,000 tons for the entire 
year, which is practically the same for the nine months of the 
year 1921. 

I notice by the hearings that the committee was induced to 
put a duty upon this commodity upon the representation that 


The question is on agreeing to 


Is not the Senator mistaken as to the 


I think not. These are the impor- 
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large importations of this commodity were coming in from | high-grade table salt, which, of course, requires in its produc- 


Germany. Again Germany seems to be the dangerous source 
of supply of this commodity. Predictions were made that the 
market would be overwhelmed by importations from Germany. 
Those predictions have not been fulfilled, because the importa- 
tions are falling off instead of increasing. The importations 
for the nine months ending with the month of March, 1921, 
were 2,073,000 hundred-pound packages, and for 1922, 1,684,000, 
a falling off of some 300,000 packages. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. I understood the Senator to say that it was 
his information that the importations from Germany were fall- 
ing off. Did I correctly understand him? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I did not intend to say from Ger- 
many; but the total importations are falling off, 

Mr. WILLIS. I happen to have the figures of the importa- 
tions from Germany. In 1919 there were 8,000,000 pounds 
imported; in 1920 there were 47,000,000 pounds; in 1921, the 
latest figures I have been able to get, there were 82,000,000 
pounds; so it is very rapidly increasing. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Will the Senator now give us the 
total importations? 

Mr. WILLIS. I have not those figures before me. The mat- 
ter to which I was referring was the matter referred to by the 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It makes no difference where the 
importations came from; the question is, What were the total 
importations? 

Mr. WILLIS. If the Senator desires the figures as to the 
importations from the various countries, I have not gone over 
them, but he will find them in the hearings, about page 1316, if 
he has the hearings before him. Those hearings show the im- 
portations from the various countries, if the Senator desires to 
use them. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It does not make any difference 
where the importations come from. 

Mr. WILLIS. Of course I do not agree with the Senator 
about that. I think it makes quite a good deal of difference. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The fact is that during the nine 
months ending March, 1921, the importations were 2,073,000 
tons; and during 1922, for the nine months ending March, they 
were only 1,684,000 tons. But it does not make any difference 
what they are. The fact is that they constitute only a little 
over 1 per cent of the domestic production, 

The duty is also asked for the purpose of taking care of the 
freight rate, The largest sources of supply are, of course, 
Michigan and New York; at least, for the consumption on the 
Atlantic seaboard. It would appear that the importations from 
Europe are for consumption along the Atlantic seaboard, and 
it is simply a question of the freight rates; that is to say, the 
freight by water from Germany enables them to get the sale 
upon the Atlantic seaboard, so that they are able to take the 
market to the extent of practically 14 per cent. That is the 
justification for the imposition of a duty of 20 cents per hun- 
dred pounds on salt in packages and of 16 cents per hundred 
pounds on salt in bulk, 

What does that mean ad valorem? The average foreign price 
of salt in packages during the year 1921 was 43 cents. A duty, 
therefore, of 20 cents per 100 pounds is just a little less than 
50 per cent ad valorem duty on salt. The average foreign value 
in 1921 of salt in bulk—and, of course, that is the way it is 
used in manufacture and for live stock—-was 18 cents per 100 
pounds. It is proposed to impose a duty of 16 cents per 100 
pounds, which, by easy calculation, is something over 80 per 
cent ad valorem. 

I do not care to comment on these figures, If there is any 
Senator who cares to justify a duty of that character and of 
that enormous amount upon so necessary an article of food, as 
well as of manufacture, I am perfectly willing to yield the 
floor to him. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire to make one or two 
brief observations relative to matters touched upon by the Sena- 
tor from Montana. In the first place, I think the Senator did 
not go fully into the figures when he made the statement about 
the comparatively negligible importations. I have before me 
the tariff hearings and refer just now to page 1316. First, let 
us refer to the salt imported from England. It will be known 
that the salt imported from England is of a high grade variety, 
most of it fine table salt. The figures show that in 1918 there 
were 34,000,000 pounds imported, a slight falling off in the next 
year to 18,000,000 pounds, but in 1920 it leaped up to 44,000,000 
pounds. There is no decrease evidenced there. It is the fine 


tion the largest. amount of labor. 

On the next page, if the Senator has it before him, we find 
the salt imported from Spain. In 1918 there were 10,000,000 
pounds; in 1919, 55,000,000 pounds; and in 1920, 65,000,000 
pounds. There is evidently no decrease there. 

Further down on the page is shown the salt imported from 
the Dutch West Indies, which is largely a very coarse variety 
of salt, sun evaporated, 4,000,000 pounds in 1918, 2,000,000 
pounds in 1919, but increasing to 20,000,000 pounds in 1920. 
From the British West Indies there were 25,000,000 pounds in 
1918, 41,000,000 pounds in 1919, and 74,000,000 pounds in 1920, 
The tendency is the same everywhere, to increase the importa- 
tion of that which we ought to produce and can produce in this 
country, 

Now, it has been said that it does not make any difference 
where this product comes from. I think it makes a very con- 
siderable differenca whence it comes, because in very many of 
these great industrial transactions it must be evident that Ger- 
many is and is to be our very strong competitor. Let us see 
what the figures are touching the importations from Germany. 
In 1914 there were 4,000,000 pounds. For obvious reasons it 
fell off to 1,800,000 pounds in 1918 and down to a little over 1 
ton in 1916, but in 1919 it had increased to 6,600,000 pounds, 
in 1920 to 47,600,000 pounds, the next year almost doubling to 
82,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. What percentage of the salt produced in 
the United States comes from Ohio? 

Mr. WILLIS. I am not able to answer that question. I 
could get the information for the Senator, but I do not think 
that information would be important on this question, because 
I am not taking a position upon this or upon any other question 
because the article happens to be produced in the State that I 
have the honor in part to represent. My vision takes in the 
great State of Mississippi. 2 

Mr. HARRISON. I hope the Senator does not think by my 
question that I am even insinuating that. I am sure the Sen- 
ator would not. He is the exception to the rule in this case, 
but I am curious to know, because if I understand correctly salt 
has always come in free or at least it did come in free under 
the present law. 

Mr. WILLIS. I can answer the Senator's question now. 

Mr, HARRISON, It is something that is of common use and 
is a prime necessary of life, and I am wondering whether more 
salt comes from Utah than from Ohio. I thought the Senator 
might answer the question. 

Mr. WILLIS. I have had the figures placed before me and 
I shall be very glad to give the Senator that information and 
to have it myself. 

According to the Tariff Information Survey, in the year 1918 
there were 2,130,000 tons came from the State of New York, 
2,400,000 tons from the State of Michigan, and 1,089,000 tons 
from the State of Ohio, with very considerable quantities from 
Kansas, California, West Virginia, and Texas. The Senator 
referred to Utah. Utah does not seem to be a very prominent 
factor in salt production, having produced only 194,000 tons, 
and the other States together 390,000 tons, making a total pro- 
duction of 7,200,000 tons, 

I regret to learn that Ohio is not the leading State in the pro- 
duction of salt but only third or fourth. But, as the Senator 
understands—and I agree with him—we do not care whether 
it is produced in this State or that State; we are interested in 
the welfare of the whole country. 

The point I was proceeding to make was the fact that these 
importations are increasing, and they are increasing most rap- 
idly from the country which is our most dangerous competitor. 
Why is it the most dangerous? If Senators will refer to the 
hearings at page 1319, they will find there a statement as to 
wages in Germany. In the evaporated-salt plants the rate of 
wages is 4 to 5 marks per hour. If anybody knows what the 
mark is at the present rate of exchange, he can figure that out, 
In the rock-salt plant the rate is 4 to 44 marks above ground 
and 5 marks per hour below ground. 

But, getting the question of wages in a more concrete form, 
I refer the Senator to page 1234 of the hearings, where it will 
be observed that the wages paid in our mines run from 40 to 
50 cents per hour. Wages paid in Germany run about 75 cents 
a day, while our men are paid $5 a day. In other words, we 
are paying about six times the rate of wages that is paid in 
Germany. It is significant that the country from which the 
importations are increasing most rapidly is Germany, where 
the rate of wages is exceedingly low. 
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In answer to the Senator from Montana I call attention to 
the fact that the importations from Germany were increasing 
while the prices were constantly decreasing. In 1919 the salt 
was laid down at New York at $1.24 per hundred pounds, but 
the 47,000,000 pounds brought here in 1920 came in at 30 cents 
per hundred pounds, and likewise in 1921. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to take more time on this 
subject. It must be perfectly obvious to anyone who will 
think of and look into the question that if we are to maintain 
in this country the scale of wages which we have heretofore 
maintained and are to continue the operation of this industry 
we must have a reasonable degree of protection. This is not 
a small industry, There are about 100 concerns in the country 
interested in the production of salt. There are over five or 
six thousand employees, and the annual wages paid run into 
the millions. 

I think the committee amendment ought to be agreed to. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I think the question asked 
by my friend the Senator from Mississippi has demonstrated 
exactly the point I want to make. This is a cheap article of 
food and the freight rates absolutely control its distribution. 
The salt manufactured in New York or Ohio or Louisiana can 
not invade the territory of the salt from Utah. As a matter 
of fact, all salt is sold f. o. b. the mines for less than $5 
per ton. The transportation charges to the Atlantic seaboard 
amount to about $7 per ton. We find on the seaboard ships 
coming in carrying rock salt as ballast and they are selling that 
salt much more cheaply than we can dispose of ours at the 
mines, 

The result is that unless protection is afforded to the mines 
which are in operation and which, because of their geographical’ 
location and the transportation charges are limited to a certain 
territory, we must make up our minds that the money invested 
in that industry will be a total loss and that the mines will stop 
operation. 1 

The item of 20 cents per hundred pounds on salt will not 
affect the price of salt, as I see it, in the interior of the country, 
because the transportation charges are prohibitive. It will save 
from annihilation, however, the salt mines which are near the 
Gulf coast, and whose territory heretofore has been the Atlantic 
seaboard. It is for that reason that I do not believe, for in- 
stance, that anybody in the Middle West or in the West will 
have the price of salt increased one copper per ton because of 
the duty proposed to be imposed here. The effect of it will be 
to put a duty upon the salt which comes in as ballast, produced 
with very cheap labor and sent across the Atlantic at possibly 
one-tenth of the rate that we have to pay the railroads of this 
country to transport it a much shorter distance. 

We all have complained about the transportation charges and 
the way they have increased since the pre-war period. If we 
are producing an article that brings twenty or thirty or forty 
dollars per ton the transportation is not such a material item 
as is the transportation of an article which brings at the mine 
only $5 per ton. There the transportation is more important in 
the distribution of the article than is the cost of production. 

Whenever we throw our ports open for free salt, the mines 
which are located near the Atlantic seaboard must entirely 
close down, because there is then no market for their product 
in the East, and they can not compete with the mines in Utah 
‘or Michigan. We have only a limited territory, and the trans- 
portation charges make it absolutely impossible to invade the 
territory of other mines. For that reason, Mr. President, I 
think the amendment reported by the Committee on Finance 
should be agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, this question, as I 
have said, and as the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BROUSSARD] 
has elucidated, is very much more a question of freight rates 
than it is of the difference in the rate of wages as urged by the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Writs]; but the conclusion to which 
the Senator from Louisiana arrives can not be admitted at all. 

Of course, it does not make a particle of difference to the 
consumer of salt in the intermountain region whether there is a 
duty on this commodity or not. That region does not get its 
supply of salt from the Atlantic seaboard nor from the mines 
in New York or Michigan. Its supply comes from Salt Lake 
or from the Pacific coast, but principally from Salt Lake. So 
likewise the Pacific coast is not interested in the question. 

On the other hand, Mr. President, the foreign salt can not 
inyade the interior at all; it can only reach the markets along 
the Atlantic seaboard, and it can not go beyond there. The 
freight rates are prohibitive; the freight rates afford a com- 
plete protection to the salt supply of New York and Michigan. 

The important thing, however, Mr. President, is that the duty 
does affect the crowded industrial centers of the country, Bos- 
ton and other manufacturing towns of New England, New York, 


and Philadelphia and the other places along the Atlantic coast; 
and it not only affects the cost of salt for household uses but 
salt, as is well known, enters into the manufacture of multitudes 
of articles, chemical and otherwise, as well as into the prepara- 
tion of unlimited quantities of food of one kind or another, 
There it becomes operative; and there it will operate of neces- 
sity to increase the price which salt would otherwise command 
in that market. 

What reason is there to apprehend a terrific influx, an over- 
whelming inundation, of salt from Germany? ‘The conditions 
in Germany are, of course, slightly abnormal just at present 
but they are going eventually, and doubtless in a short time, to 
be very much as they were prior to the war, at least, so far as 
capacity to produce is concerned. Nobody need very greatly 
fear that wages are going to be permanently low in Germany 
or lower, at any rate, than they were in the pre-war times. The 
salt industry in the United States encountered that opposition 
prior to the war, and let us see what it did. In 1900 the produc- 
tion of salt in the United States was 3,000,000 tons; it increased 
to 6,000,000 tons in 1916, and to nearly 7,000,000 tons in 1920. 

However, Mr. President, none of the Senators who have 
spoken about this matter has got around the proposition that 
we export more of the product now than we import, nor have 
they got around the fact, which is indisputable from the evi- 
dence that is before us, that the expected inundation from Ger- 
many has not ensued, the importations for 1921, at least, for 
the nine months ending with the month of March, 1921, being 
very substantially less than during the same period for 1920. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. CALDER. The figures which I have, Mr. President, 
seem to indicate that for the first three months of this calendar 
year 1922, our imports weré 84,000 tons, as against 103,000 tons 
for the first nine months of last year. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; the Senator is quite in error 
about that. I have the figures right here, and I think I can 
give them to him. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I shall have first to answer the 
Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER] before yielding to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

The importations of salt for the first nine months ending 
with the month of March, 1921, were 2,073,289 hundred-pound 
packages; for the first nine months of 1922 they were 1,684,042 
hundred-pound packages, which makes 84,000 tons for nine 
months. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana now yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. If the Senator from Montana has completed 
his answer to the Senator from New York, I wish to supple- 
ment his figures touching the importations of salt for 1921. I 
think I can vouch for the accuracy of these figures. I once be- 
fore quoted them, but I think they are in point just now in the 
remarks of the Senator from Montana. 

The importations of salt from Germany in 1919. to be exact, 
were 6,613,800 pounds; in 1920 they were 47,669,300 pounds. 
There was an increase of about 500 or 600 per cent in the year. 
In 1921 the imports of salt from Germany were 82,712,743 
pounds—double the amount of the preceding year. 

In the first month of the current year 20,000,000 pounds of 
salt arrived at the Atlantic coast ports. I have no later figures, 
but in the first month of this year 20,000,000 pounds came in; in 
other words, in one month of this year, nearly four times as 
much salt came in as came in during the whole year of 1919. 
So it must be apparent that importations of salt from Germany 
are increasing very rapidly. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, That is getting around the figures 
which I have given here. I should like to reply now to the 
Senator from New York. I have gone over the figures again, 
and for nine months—not three months, but nine months—end- 
ing March, 1922, the imports were 84,000 tons. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Surely, the Senator does not contend 
that the importations are not increasing? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; the importations are not in- 
creasing. The importations for the year 1922 were 300,000 
hundred-pound packages less than for 1921. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. For 1922? 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; for 1922 they were 300,000 
hundred-pound packages less than for 1921; that is for nine 
months, comparing nine months of 1921 with nine months of 
1922: 

Mr. WADSWORTH, Is the Senator speaking of the calendar 
ear? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; the fiscal year, of course, the 
computation being made down to the month of March for the 
nine months previous, which would indicate, of course, that the 
figures are for the nine months beginning from the fiscal year 
on July 1. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is very apt to be considerable 
confusion if some Senators are quoting the figures for the fiscal 
year and other Senators for the calendar year. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am quoting the figures supplied 
by the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us take the month of March, 1921, and the 
month of March, 1922, and see whether the imports are increas- 
ing or not. In the month of March, 1921, the importations 
were 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That has been stated, I think, cor- 
rectly; the importations of the month of March, 1921, were 
only 84,000 hundred-pound packages, and for the month of 
March, 1922, they were 150,000 hundred-pound packages. 

Mr. SMOOT. That shows that the imports nearly doubled. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Taking those two months alone, 
the imports were more in 1922 than in 1921, but when we take 
the whole nine months of 1921 and 1922 and compare them with 
the nine months of 1921 it is apparent that the importations 
have fallen off. 5 

Mr, CALDER. T have not all the figures the Senator has been 
quoting, but in every one of the first four months of the present 
calendar year the imports were nearly double those in the 
corresponding four months of the calendar year 1921. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator will compare the 
figures for the preceding five months, of necessity the imports 
must have been very much less, because the aggregate is as 
J have given it, and I have the figures right before me. So 
that the apprehended inundation of salt from Germany does 
not seem to have come on schedule time. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, am I right in thinking that 
returns only for four months of 1922 have been completed, in- 
cluding January, February. March, and April? I presume the 
department has prepared not a partial account for the month 
of May. The Senator referred a number of times to nine 
months of 1922. Of course there have not been as yet nine 
months in 1922. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I referred, of course, to the nine 
months ending with the month of March, 1922, and beginning 
with the Ist of July, 1921—nine months of the fiscal year. 

Mr. LODGE. I was listening, and I understood the Senator 
to refer to four months of 1922. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Some Senators have said some- 
thing about that, but the Department of Commerte furnished 
the figures in the way I have given them, and in no other way. 

So, Mr. President, I can not conceive that Senators are 
going to impose any such duty as is suggested, of 20 cents a 
hundred pounds in packages and 16 cents a hundred in bulk. I 
think that, so long as we export more of the product than we 
import, there is scarcely a justification for putting a duty on 
the commodity ranging from 50 per cent to 80 per cent. In 
any case and under any circumstances and admitting anything 
that anybody can say about it, it must be conceded that the 
rates are utterly too high, and, accordingly, I move that the 
numerals “20,” in line 8, be stricken out and the numeral “5.” 
be substituted therefor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Montana to the committee 
amendment. The Secretary will state.the amendment to the 
amendment. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. In the committee amendment, on 
page 29, line 8, before the word “ cents,” it is proposed to strike 
out 20“ and insert 5.“ 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. COLT (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as to the transfer of my pair, 
I vote “yea.” 


Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SIM- 
Mons}. to the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON], 
and will vote. I yote “nay.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNpnwoop] to the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. WELLER], and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Krxe] to the 
Senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. France], and will vote. I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when. his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the previous roll call as to the transfer 
of my pair, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called), Mak- 
ing the same announcement as hitherto, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Enae] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cameron] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Watson]; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DrmxincHam] with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; and 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Sreruinc] with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH]. 

The result was announced—yeas 12, nays 42, as follows: 


YEAS—12, 
Caraway Harrison Kendrick Stanley 
Fletcher Heflin Robinson Swanson 
Harris Jones, N. Mex. Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
NAYS—42. 
Ball Gooding McKinley Rawson 
Brandegee Hate McLean Shortridge 
Broussard Johnson McNary Smoot 
Bursum Jones, Wash, Moses Spencer 
Calder Kellogg New Sutherland 
Capper eyes Newberry Townsend 
Colt Ladd Nicholson Wadsworth 
Curtis Lenroot e Oddie Watson, Ind. 
Elkins — Pepper Willis 
Ernst McCormick Phipps 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Ransdell . 
Š NOT VOTING—42, 
Asburst France Norris Stanfield 
Borah Gerry Overman Sterling 
Cameron Glass Owen rummell 
Crow Harreld Page nderwood 
Culberson Hitchcock Pittman Walsh, Mass, 
Cummins nine Poindexter Warren 
Dial La Follette Pomerene Watson, Ga. 
Dillingham McKe eed Weller 
du Pont Myers Shields Williams 
ge Nelson Simmons 
Fernald Norbeck Smith 


So the amendment of Mr. Warsa of Montana to the commit- 
tee amendment was rejected. i 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I never thought that the Re- 
publican Party would dare undertake to put salt—table salt, 
sack salt, and every kind of salt—upon the tax list.. Through 
the years behind us it has been tax free—on the free list. 
The Bible speaks about salt having lost its. savor, but under the 
reign of the Republican Party salt has lost its place upon the 
free list. Every man who kills a chicken, who butchers a pig 
or a lamb or a kid or a hog or a yearling, must have salt. 

Mr. President, salt is something that we need and must have 
all the time. Hereafter every child, every boy, girl, man, or 
woman who takes up a saltcellar on the table and goes to 
season his or her food will say, “ Think of it, the Republican 
Congress has placed a tax upon salt.” 

I saw you to-night, by a record vote, take salt off the free list 
and place a tariff tax of 40 cents a sack, or $4 per ton, upon it. 
Many men in the cattle business and hog business and sheep 
and goat business use many tons of salt every year, and you 
have increased their expense bill by your vote to-night. The 
eattleman with his great herds feeding this night on the west- 
ern plains and the live-stock man everywhere, who uses salt 
to meet the needs of his cattle, horses, and mules, has been 
burdened by the vote that you cast a moment ago to place a 
tax upon salt. Nobody will escape the tax that you have just 
laid upon the backs of the consuming masses of America, 

Oh, Mr. President, if the people out yonder could be here 
and see some of the Senators on the other side smile and some 
of them looking indignant at the suggestion that the people 
have any rights at all in these matters, they would yearn for 
election day, when they can visit upon them at the polls the 
punishment that they deserve. Think of it! The Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WatsH] has shown to-night by the figures in 
the record that we export more salt—to make it plain to some 
of my Republican friends on the other side, we send that salt 
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out of the country and sell it abroad—-more of it than comes 
in from all the countries of the earth, and yet, I repeat, I saw 
you this night lay a tax of 40 cents a sack, $4 a ton, upon all 
the salt that will be consumed by the people of the United 
States. 

Well, you may be doing this, Senator, upon the theory that 
you had better be getting while the getting is good, because your 
time for this sort of burglarizing business is short. 

I was talking to-night to the able and distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jones], who has made such an able and 
gallant fight against this terrible onslaught upon the American 
people. I said to him: “It reminds me of a man, who has been 
knocked down on the roadside and is dazed, and when he comes 
to and is regaining his senses he finds the robbers going in his 
trouser pockets and in his vest pockets and in his coat pockets, 
filching everything that he has, and he rises with what little 
strength he has left and fights to free himself from the clutches 
of those who struck him down and are seeking to rob him of 
his last penny.” That is what you are doing to the American 
public, dazed, lying prostrate because of the feeble condition in 
which you left it with your murderous deflation policy. You come 
now with your band of tariff marauders, and you are going 
through their pockets and taking the little they have left, and 
I saw you to-night seeking to filch from them the last penny 
by taxing the salt that goes into their bread. 

Senators, I know that some of you do not know how ‘to appre- 
ciate what I am talking about, but the mass of the people out 
yonder, whose sense of honor, justice, and patriotism make this 
Nation the glorious thing that it is, know and understand; and 
they will understand more and more as the days come and go, 
and the daily ConcressionaL Recorp finds its way into the 
precincts of 34,600 readers in the various sections of the country. 

Some of the press is kind enough to give the facts to the coun- 
try, although you have a great deal of it that you have bought 
and paid for, just like a man would buy a sheep in the market 
place, and you haye your hired agents who suppress the truth 
and undertake to deceive the people as to what is really hap- 
pening in Congress. Without any regard to the right or wrong 
of the question some of them do your bidding day in and day 
out. How long will the people submit to this kind of thing in 
the Capitol of the Nation? 

The press ought to be free and fair and give the facts about 
public questions to the people of the country. It is enough to 
make the blood of a patriot boil to see how deception is prac- 
ticed and the truth suppressed by some papers. I wish the peo- 
ple could know how hard and how ably the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Simmons], the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Jones], the Senator from Utah [Mr. King], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], and the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Watsu], and the minority leader, Senator UNDERWOOD, are 
fighting to defeat this tariff monstrosity. What is this Repub- 
lie? For what was it ordained? Was it to be a place where 
millions of people would be scattered over the country to be 
fleeced by predatory interests as a shepherd shears his sheep? 
Was that the purpose of it, or was it the purpose of the founders 
of the Republic to see that justice was done to the citizen and 
fair play meted out to him, and that all should have a fair 
chance in the struggle for existence? 

This was its high purpose, and by the help of God we will hold 
it to its true course. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
ꝛommittee amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for the yeas and nays. ~ 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
»roceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and its transfer, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). I have a per- 
manent pair with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CARA- 
way] which I transfer to the junior Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. pu Pont], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the previous vote as to the transfer of my 
pair, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as on the last roll call, I vote 
“yea.” : 

The roll call was concluded. . e 

Mr. COLT. Making the same announcement that I did be- 
fore with regard to my pair, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LODGE, Making the same announcement as to the trans- 
fer of my pair as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 


The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cameron] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Watson]; 


The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epse] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Srertrye] with tha 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SurrH] ; and 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 40, nays 11, as follows: 


YEAS—40. 
Ball Frelinghuysen MeCormick Ransdell 
Brandegee Gooding McCumber Rawson 
Broussard Hale McKinley Shortridge 
Bursum Johnson McNary Smoot 
Calder Jones, Wash ‘Moses Spencer 
Capper ellogg New Sutherland 
Colt Keyes Newberry Townsend 
Curtis Ladd Oddie Wadsworth 
Elking Lenroot Pepper Watson, Ind, 
Ernst dge Phipps lis 

NAYS—11. 
Fletcher Heflin Robinson Swanson 
Harris Jones, N. Mex. Sheppard Walsh, Mont, 
Harrison Kendrick ‘Stanley 

NOT VOTING—45. 
Ashurst France Norbeck Stanfield 
orah Gerry Norris Sterling 

Cameron Glass Overman Trammell 
Caraway Harreld Owen Underwood 
Crow Hitchcock Page Walsh, Mass. 
Culberson King Pittman Warren 
Cummins La Follette Poindexter Watson, Ga. 
Dial McKellar Pomerene Weller 
Dillingham McLean Reed Williams 
du Pont Myers Shields 
Edge Nelson Simmons 
Fernald Nicholson Smith 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 29, line 
9, to strike out “7” and insert “16,” so as to read: 

In bulk, 16 cents per 100 pounds, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I move to amend by substituting 
the numeral “2” for the numeral “16” in line 9. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr, LODGE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After eight minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 


LANDS AT CAMP BENNING, GA. 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill (S. 2853) for the reliet 
of persons suffering damage by reason of proceedings for the 
condemnation of land for Camp Benning, Ga. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with amendments, 

The amendments were, in line 3, after the words “the sum 
of,” to strike out “$40,717” and to insert “$49,901”; and, in 
line 11, after the word “determine,” to strike out the period 
and to insert a comma and “including claims of John T. Davis 
and the W. C. Bradley Co. for losses suffered by reason of in- 
ability of these parties to remove their improvements from lands 
transferred by deed to the United States, although expressly 
granted such right of removal by the prior contracts of sale,” 
so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $49,901, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, be, and the same is cased & eet eg oe out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. he Secretary of the 
‘Treasury is hereby directed to pay out the same to such persons as the 
Secretary of War may 1 who were damaged by circumstances 
arising out of process taes or the condemnation of certain lands mear 
Camp Benning, Ga., and in such amounts as the Secretary of War may 
determine, including claims of John T. Davis and the W. C. Bradley Co. 
for losses suffered by reason of inability of these parties to remove their 
improvements from lands transferred by deed to the United States, 
3 expressly granted such right of removal by the prior contracts 
of sale. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

RECESS. 


Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate take a recess, the recess 
being under the order previously made, until to-morrow at 11 
o'clock a. m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 10 o'clock and 8 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, May 
19, 1922, at 11 o’clock a. m, 
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NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate May 18 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 


- SUPERINTENDENT oF LIBRARY BUILDING AND GROUNDS, 


Mrs. Harriet DeK. Woods, of Illinois, to be Superintendent 
of the Library Building and Grounds, vice Frank L. Averill, 
resigned, effective May 31, 1922. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 

Thomas Williamson, of Tlinois, to be United States attorney, 
southern district of Illinois, vice Edward C. Knotts, resigned, 
effective May 20, 1922. 

A. V. McLane, of Tennessee, to be United Stafes attorney. 
middle district of Tennessee, vice Lee Douglas, resigned, effec- 
tive June 1, 1922. 


APPOINTMENTS BY TRANSFER IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
ADJUTANT GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT. 


Col. Archibald Campbell, Coast Artillery Corps, with rank 
from July 1, 1916. 4 
Col. Albert Eugene Saxton, Cavalry, with rank from July 1, 


„John Parsons Wade, Cavalry, with rank from July 1, 
1920. 

Col. Frederick Worthington Lewis, Infantry, with rank from 
July 1, 1920. 

Col. Russell Creamer Langdon, 
July 1, 1920. 

Col, Harry 
July 1, 1920. 

Lieut. Col. William Albert Kent, Infantry, with rank from 
July 1. 1920. 

Lieut. Col. John Overton Steger, Coast Artillery Corps, with 
rank from July 1, 1920. 

Lieut. Col. William Gaither Murchison, Infantry, with rask 
froin December 23, 1920. f 

Maj. Clark Lynn, Infantry, with rank from July 1. 1920. 

Maj. Irving Joseph Phillipson, Infantry, with rank from 
Jniy-1, 1920. 


Infantry, with rank from 


Herbert Tebbetts. Infantry, with rank from 


Maj. Richard Rembert Pickering, Infantry, with rank from 
July 1. 1920. | 
Maj. Sherburne Whippie. Infantry, with rank from July 1, 
1920. 

Maj. Thomas Hixon Lowe, Infantry, with rank from July 1, 
1920, 

Maj. Byard Sneed. Infantry, with rank from July 1. 1920. 

Maj. Frank Keet Ross, Cavalry, with rank from July 1, 
1920. 

Maj. Dupont Bayard Lyon, Infantry, with rauk from July 1. | 
1920. 


POSTMASTERS. 
ARIZONA. 
Suiiuel Simpson to be postmaster at Senora, Ariz.. in place 
of C. R. Rule, remover. 
ARKANSAS. 
Isaac J. Morris to be postinaster at Mountain Home, Ark., 
place of M. D. Pattillo. 
ary 12, 1921. 


in 
Incumbents commission expired Janu- 


CALIFORNIA, 


Rexford E. Morton to be postmaster at 

Office became presidential April 1. 1922. 
GEORGIA. 

Edwin L. Orr io be postmaster at Dublin, Ga., in place of 
V. L. Stanley. Incumbents commission expired February 5, 
1922: 

tobert L. Ehinan to be postmaster at Stone Mountain, Ga.. in 
place of Vivian Humphreys. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 18, 1922, 


Dyerviile. Calif. 


ILLINOIS. 


Jacob A, Hirsbrunner to be postmaster at Oliver, III. 
beeaine presidential April 1, 1922. 
INDIANA. 


Percie M. Bridenthrall to be postmaster at Leesburg, Ind. 


Office became presidential January 1, 192). 

Moody I. Massena to be postmaster at Medora, Ind. 
became presidential January 1; 1921. 

Ira N. Compton to be postmaster at Hamlet. Ind., in place 
of H. C. Harness. Inctuubent’s commission expired March 8, 
1922. 

Chester M. Davis to be postmaster at St. Pauk Ind.. in place 
of J. T. Cuskaden. lucumbent's commission expired January 24, 
1922. 


Office | 


Office | 


Edith A. Wetzler to be postmaster at Sunman, 
of V. W. Bigney, deceased. 
KANSAS. 


Ind., in place 


Minnie F. Miller to be postmaster at Barnard, Kans. Office | 
became presidential October 1, 1920. 
KENTUCKY. 
Arta Henderson to be postmaster at Eubank, Ky. Office 


became presidential April 1, 1921. 
MAINE, 


Willis H. Allen to be postmaster at Columbia Falls, Me. 
Otlice became presidential January 1, 1921. 


MICHIGAN. 
Elmer L. Dalton to be postmaster at Leland, Mich. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1922. 


Grace A. Grinnell to be postmaster at Centerville, Mich., in 
place of F. J. Kruger, resigned. 
MINNESOTA, 
William Perbix to be postmaster at Hopkins, Minn., 
of P. J. McCormick. 
24. 1922. 


in place 
Incumbent’s commission expired January 


MISSISSIPPI, 


postmaster at Gloster, Miss., in place 
Incumbent's commission expired January 24, 


Herbert B. Miller to be 
of ©. O. Conerly. 
1922. 

MISSOURI, 

Nellie Tomlinson to be postmaster at Morley, Mo. Office be- 

came presidential January 1, 1921. 

NEW YORK. 
| Homer H. Thomas to be postmaster at Rushford, N. Y. 
| became presidential January 1, 1921. 
i Charles H. Strong to be postmaster at Washingtonville, N. Y., 
in place of Frank Tamany. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 24, 1922, 


Office 


OHIO. 


Karl K. Witte to be postmaster at Elmore, 


Ohio, in place of 
A. G. Witte. 


Incumbent’s commission expired January 31, 1922. 
OREGON., 
Herbert R. Satchwell to be postmaster at Shedd, Oreg. 
becume presidential April 1. 1921. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Charles H. Myers to be postmaster at Wrightsville, Pa.. in 
place of W. B. Reisinger. Incumbent's commission expired 


March 27, 1922. 


Office 


RHODE ISLAND, 


Wilfred R. Easterbrooks to be postmaster at Wakefield, R. i. 
in place of J. A. Wright. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 21, 1922. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
_ Lillian W. Ratchford to be postmaster at Hickory Grove, S. C. 
Otfice became presidential April 1, 1921. 
TENNESSEE. 

John S. Wisecarver to be postmaster at Mohawk, Tenn. Oftice 
becume presidential October 1, 1921. 
Jacob L. Shoun to be postmaster at Kingsport, Tenn., in place 
J. E. Nelms, removed. 


| of 
| TEXAS. 
| „Hazel B. Thomas to be postmaster at Gause, Tex. 
came presidential April 1, 1921. 

James F. Rodgers to be postinaster at Harlingen, Tex., in 
place of H. H. Burchard. Incumbents commission expired 
March §, 1922. 


Office be- 


WASHINGTON. 

Charles N. Stutsman to be postmaster at Manson, 

Offive became presidential April 1, 1922. 
WISCONSIN. 

Louis Baumgartner to be postmaster at St. Nazianz, Wis. 
| Office became presidential April 1, 1922. 

Auron R. White to be postmaster at Wonewoe, Wis., in place 
of G. W. Bishop. resigned. 


Wash. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Berecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 18 (legis- 
Í lative day of April 20), 1922. 
POSTMASTERS. 
KENTUCKY, 
Luther P. Maxey, Adu irville. 
Jumes L. Blair, West Liberty. 


1922. 
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MINNESOTA, 
Will N. Bronson, Evansville. 
Clyde W. Long, Osakis. 
Henry M. Burtmess, Spring Grove. 
Anna O. Rokke, Strandquist. 
MONTANA. 
Margaret H. Lehmicke, Bigfork. 
John E. Cameron, Bigtimber. 
John C. Bebb, Lewiston. 
William D, Tovey, Wisdom. 
NEBRASKA, 
Frank R. Morey, Gurley, 
NEW JERSEY, 
Frank E. Smith, Ridgefield Park. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Paul F. W. Waller, Myers. 
VIRGINIA. 
William C. Crews, Madison Heights. 
William R. Kindig, Stuarts Draft. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
5 Tuurspay, May 18, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Lord, Thou art God, to whom yesterday, to-day, and to- 
morrow are one. Not by searching can we find Thee. Yet we 
offer Thee the tributes of our thankful hearts that there is a 
power divinely human and humanly divine that presides over 
time and life. If only in human thought there were confidence 
and hope, how vain,and impoverished our longings and our 
visions. But Thou art God of infinite estate. O supply us 
with adequate knowledge and wisdom that our lives may be 
replete with usefulness and happiness, ‘Temper our wills, har- 
monize our thoughts, and restrain our affections. Bless all in- 
stitutions which express the ideals of our Republic, especially 
those which succor the poor and the unfortunate. Through 
Christ, Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an article by the 
gentleman from Alabama, Judge Tyson, on the constitutional 
rights of hotels to discriminate between their patrons. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by publishing 
an article by Judge Tyson on the right of hotel proprietors to 
discriminate in their patrons. Is there objection? 

‘There was no objection. 

The article is as follows: 

[From the Birmingham Age-Herald, Sunday, April 3, 1921.] 
(By Hugh W. Roberts, Washington bureau the Age-Herald, 500 David- 
son Bullding.) 


WASHINGTON, April 2.— (Special.) —At last there comes a man to 
Washington with sufficient temerity to beard the lion in the den. 

As a result, Senator Penrose, the Republican boss, whose procedure 
has been characterized by arrogance and contempt for conventional 
opinion, must reckon with Judge JoHN R. Tyson, of Montgomery, who, 
on Fede 11, will take the oath of office as a Representative from 
Alabama. 

In a statement issued. to-day, Judge Tyson not only proves fallacious 
the legal argument of Senator Penrose that the negro is entitled to 
public entertainment and education on a basis of equality with the 
white man, but denounces as an absurdity the afterthought of the 
Senator that, despite his views, he does not believe in soclal equality. 


PENROSE EFFUSIVE. 


Some days ago Senator Penrose, in most fulsome langua welcomed 
mpous negro celebrities on the occasion of their visit te Washington, 
N the course of his speech he declared that the negro must be ac- 


corded equal privileges in hotels, cafés, restaurants, educational institu- 
tions, and places of amusement, and that such rights must be sus- 
tained by legislation providing heavy penalties for their denial. 

Judge ‘Tyson points out that the Constitution does not require a 
proprietor to entertain anyone who would be offensive to his other 
guests, and adds that the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has held on 
two grounds the justice of a company in providing rate street 
car compartments for the races, the two grounds being the right that 
the company had its property in the public interests. 

TYSON TO G. o. P. BOSS. 


Says Judge Tyson to Senator Penrose: ` 

“To permit negroes to be educated at white schools would neces- 
sarily bring about social intermixture, resniting in amalgamation, which 
is contrary to the law of races. Social equality can not be established, 
enforced, or maintained by legledation. 


“The statement that Senator Penrose does not stand for social 
equality in face of the fact that he advocates establishing conditions 
2 statutes which would enforce the intermingling of races, brings 
about a contact necessarily promotive of social associations, and, there- 
fore, equality is an abs ty.“ a 
Pe ce Tyson is a former chief justice of the Supreme Court of 


RIVERS AND HARBORS, 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
Solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 10766) au- 
thorizing the construction, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
whole one on the state of the Union, with Mr. Srarrorp 
n the chair. 


The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following works of improvement are 
hereby adopted and authorized, to be prosecu unde direction of 
the Secretary of War and supervision of the Chief of peer, in 
eet dopey nn with the plans recommended in the reports hereinafter 


ated ; 

Pawtucket River, R. I., in accordance with the report submitted in 
House Document No. 654. 5 Congress, Sooni. session. 

Mamaroneck Harbor, N, Y., in accordance with the report submitted 
in House Document No, 651. Sixty-sixth Congress, second session, and 
subject to the conditions set forth in said document, 

Harbor of New Rochelle and Echo. Bay, N. Y., in accordance with the 
report submitted in House ument No. 110, Sty seventh Congress, 
first session, and subject to the conditions set forth said document. 

New York and New Jersey Channels, in accordance with the report 
submitted in House Document No. 653, Sixty-sixth Congress, second 


on. 

Wilmington Harbor, Del., in accordance with the report submitted 
in House Document No. 114, Sixty-seventh Congress, first session, and 
subject to the conditions set forth in said document. 

es Creek, Va., in accordance with the report submitted in House 
Document 612, Sixt third Congress, second session, and subject 
to the conditions set forth in said document. 

Waterway connecting Core Sound and Beaufort Harbor, N. C., in 
accordance with the report submitted in House Document No. 88, 
ort submitted in 


Sixty-seventh Congress st session. 

Grange Bayou, Fla., in accordance with the 
House Document No. 111, Sixty-seventh Congress, first session, and 
subject to the conditions recommended by the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors as set forth in said document. 

Calcasieu River, La., in accordance with the rt submitted in 
House Document No. 974, Sixty-sixth Congress, third session, and sub- 
ject to the conditions set forth in said document: Provided, That no 
expense shall be incurred by the United States for acquiring any lands 
required for the purpose of this improvement. 

Galveston Channel, Tex., in accordance with the re 
House Document No. 693, Sixty-sixth Congress, secon 

Sabine-Neches 8 
mitted in House Documen 
and the 9 re 
date of ruary 25, 1922, and subject to the conditions set forth in 


rt submitted in 
session. 

‘Tex., in accordance with the reports sub- 
No, 975, Sixty-sixth Congress, third session, 
rts submitted by the Chief of Engineers under 


| said reports: Provided, That no expense shall be incurred 8 United 


States for acquiring any lands required for the purpose of this improve- 
ment: Provided further, That before entering upon the prosecution of 
the improvements herein authorized, local interests shall e in 
a manner satisfactory to the Secretary of War, that the United States 
will be held free from any claim for damages resulting from the execu- 
tion of the work hereby authorized. 

Tensas River, La., in accordance with the report submitted in House 
Document No. 95, Sixty-seventh Congress, first session, and subject to 
the conditions set forth in said document. 

Red Lake and Red Lake River, Minn., in accordance with the report 
submitted in House Document No. 61, Sixty-sixth Congress, first ses 
sion, and subject to the conditions set forth In said document. 

Green Bay Harbor, Wis., in accordance with the report submitted in 
House t No. 626, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. 

Milwaukee Harbor, Wis., in accordance with the report submitted In 
House Document No. 804. Sixty-sixth Congress, second session, and 
subject to the conditions set forth in said document, 

Black Rock Channel. and Tonawanda Harbor, N, Y., in accordance 
with the report submitted in House Document No. 981, Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress, third session. 

San Diego Harbor, Calif., in accordance with the recommendation of 
the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors in the report submitted 
in House Document No. 1000, Sixty-sixth Congress, third session. 

Los Angeles Harbor, Calif., in accerdance with the report submitted 
in House Document No. 1013, Sixty-sixth Congress, third session. . 

San Francisco Harbor, Calif.: The entrance channel, in accordance 

with the report submitted in House Document No. 124, Sixty-seventh 
Congress, first session, 
Oakland Harbor, Calif., in accordance with the report submitted in 
House Document No. 144, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, and 
subject to the conditions set forth in said document: Provided, That 
mo expense shall be incurred by the United States for acquiring any 
lands uired for the purpose of this improvement. 

Cook Bay Harbor, Oreg.: Improvement of harbor, includi Isthmus 
Slough, in accordance with the report submitted in House cument 
No. 150, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, f 

Columbia and lower Willamette Rivers, below Portland, Oreg., in 
accordance with the report submitted in House Document No. 1009, 
Sixty-sixth Congress, third session, and subject to the conditions set 


‘forth in said document. 


Willamette Slough, Oreg., in accordance with the report submitted in 
House Document No. 976, Sixty-sixth Congress, third session, T sub- 
ject to the condition that local interests contribute the sum of $23,350 
toward the cost.of the work. 

Clatskanie River, Oreg., in accordance with the report submitted in 
House Document No. 698, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. 

Sec., 2. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed 
paas for the existing works of river and harbor ape (grep 


to modify the 
ment hereinafter set forth and to prosecute the improvement o 
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projects in the manner herein directed, or as recommended by the Chief 
of Engineers in the reports hereinafter designated, as follows: 

Beverly Harbor, Mass., in accordance with the report submitted in 
Rivers and Harbors Committee Document No. 7, Sixty-sixth Congress, 
third session, and subject to the conditions set forth in said document. 

Jamaica Rax, N. Y., and the entrance thereto, in accordance with the 
8 project adopted by the river and harbor act approved June 

5. 1910, with a view to reser bea 3 a depth of 30 feet at mean low water 
as fur as Mill Basin, subject to the conditions set forth in House Docu- 
ment No. 1488, Sixtieth Congress, second session. 

Waterway from the Mississippi River to the Sabine River, La. and 
Tex.: The section from Calcasieu River to Sabine River, in accordance 
with ‘the report submitted by the Chief of Engineers under date of 
August 18, 1921, and printed in Senate Commerce Committee docu- 


ment. 

Mississippi River from the mouth of the Missouri River to Minne- 
apolis, Minn, : Aporopeiaticns or allotments for general improvement 
or maintenance shall hereafter be available for the dredging of chan- 
nels to Janding places, whether on the main river or subsidiar, 
sloughs : Provided, That satisfactory evidence is submitted by the locali- 
ties concerned that such channels will be used by commerce to an extent 
commensurate with the cost, and that other 8 places are not 
economically available to serve the same localities: Provided further, 
That preference shall be giren to localities that give satisfactory assur- 
ances that they will maintain said channels: And rovided further, 
That pot more than $100,000 shall be expended for dredging of chan- 
nels to Janding places in a ie! fiscal 8 5 

Alpena Harbor, Thunder y River, Mich.: The conditions precedent 
to the prosecution of the existing project are hereby modified in ac- 
cordance with the report submitted in Rivers and Harbors Committee 
Document No. 1, Sixty-seventh Congress, first session. 

St. Marys River at the Falls, Mich., in accordance with the re- 
port submitted to the Chief of Engineers by the district engineer under 
date of October 29. 1920. 

Crescent City Harbor, Calif.: The conditions precedent to the prose- 
cution of the existing ag ene are hereby modified in accordance with 
the report submitted in Rivers and Harbors Committee Document No. 
4, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session. 

San Juan Harbor, P. R.: The Secretary of War is hereby author- 
ized. in his discretion, to substitute for an area of approximately 68 
acres to be dredged to 30 feet depth along the easterly and southerly 
sides of the anchorage basin, forming part of the project adopted by the 
river and harbor act Spares August S. 1917, an area of approximately 
25 acres to be dredged to the same depth, extending easterly from the 
eastern end of the approved project in San Antonio Channel. 

Sec. 3. That the provisions of river and harbor acts heretofore passed 

roviding for the prosecution of work upon the atsa . are 
hereby repealed, und any unexpended funds from appropriations hereto- 
fore made for said projects not required for the payment of outstanding 
oligations incur in connection therewith are hereby made available 
for expenditure by and under the direction of the Secretary of War 
and the supervision of the Chief of Engineers for the preservation and 
maintenance of existing river and harbor works and for the prosecu- 
tion of such projects heretofore authorized as may be most esirable 
in the interests of commerce and navigation, to wit: 

Pearl River below Rockport, Miss. 

Brazos River, Tex., from Old Washington to Waco, in accordance 
with the report submitted in House Document No. 298, Sixty-sixth 
Congress, first session, 

Trinity River, Tex., from Liberty to Dallas, in accordance with the 
report submitted in House Document No. 989, Sixty-sixth Congress, 
third session, 

Pier in Delaware Bay near Lewes. Del. And the Secretary of War 
ix hereby authorized to dispose of the pier and such rights as the 
Government e in the land and the abutments thereof at public 
or private sale, 

Sec. 4. Tampa and Hillsboro Bays, and Hillsboro River, Fla.: The 
four projects heretofore authorized for 8 Bay, Hillsboro Bay, 
Tampa and Hillsboro Bays, and Hillsboro River are hereby conso i- 
dated to form a single 1 7 for Tampa Harbor. 

Calumet Harbor and River, III. and Ind.: The two projects heretofore 
authorized for Calumet Harbor and Calumet River are hereby consoli- 
ve to form a single project for Calumet Harbor and River, III. and 

nd. 

Black River at Port Huron, and mouth of Black River, Mich.: The 
two projects heretofore authorized for Black River at Port Huron, and 
mouth of Black River, are hereby consolidated in accordance with the 
report submitted in House Document No. 436, Sixty-fourth Congress, 
first session. 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to construct six seagoing hopper dredges for use in im- 

rovement and maintenance work on authorized projects on the At- 
antic, Pacific, and Gulf coasts, the cost of said dredges to be paid 
from appropriations heretofore made, or to be hereafter made, for the 
reservation and maintenance of existing river and harbor works, and 
or the 8 of such projects heretofore authorized as may be 
most desirable in the Interests of commerce and navigation: Prorided, 
That the limit of cost of each of the dredges herein authorized shall 
not exceed the sum of $750,000, 

Ske. 6. That funds heretofore appropriate. for improvement of rivers 
and harbors and which remain in the Treasury unexpended because 
the work or projects for which the same were appropriated have been 
completed, are hereby made available for expenditure by and under 
ihe direction of the Secretary of War and the supervision of the Chief 
of Engineers for the preservation and maintenance of any existing 
river and harbor works and for the prosecution of such projects of im- 

rovement heretofore adopted and anthorized as may be most desirable 
n the interests of commerce and navigation. 

Sec. 7. That hereafter the provisions of section 7 of the act of 
August 23, 1912 (87 Stats. L., p. 414). or any other law, prohibiting 
the expenditure of public money for telephone services installed in 

rivate residences, shall not be construed to apply to or forbid the 
nstallation and use of such telephones as the chiet of Engineers ma 

certify to be necessary for the prosecution of Government business and 
us the Secretary of War may authorize in connection with the con- 
struetion and operation of locks and dams in the navigable waters of 
the United States, zi 

Suc. 8. That from the moneys available for the improvement of the 
Detroit River, Mich., not to exceed $45,000 may be expended by the 
Secretary of the Treasury for remodeling and fooring over the light 
well of the Federal building at Detroit, Mich., to better acco te 
the demands for space and to enable the engineer department to remain 
in its present quarters. 


Sec. 9. That the Secretary of War Is hereby authorized and di 
f ry o : aby rected 
ro cause preliminary examinations and surveys to be made at the 
ollowing-named localities, and a sufficient sum to pay the cost thereof 
3 be allotted from n heretofore mude, or to be here- 
after made, for examinations, surveys,.and contingencies for rivers 
and harbors: Provided, That no preliminary examination, survey. proj- 
ect, or estimate for hew works otber than those designated in tide or 
hoe prior act or point resolution shall be made: Prorided further, 
at after the regular or formal reports made as required by law on 
roe examination, survey, project, or work under way or proposed are 
su yen no 5 or additional report or estimate shall be 
made unless authorized by law: And provided further, That the Gov- 
pramene shall not be deemed to have entered upon an project for the 
r pe 7 55 8 Th this act until 
è ment of the pro been 

actually appropriated by law: ne pS WOTE SBAI Pare 

Saco Harbor and River, Me. 

Summer Harbor, Me, 

Dorchester Bay and Neponset River, Mass. 

Nr N ee e Harbor, Mass. 

0 arbor, R. I.: at portion s s sity 

Thames. River, Conn. p n situated east of city wharf. 

Great Kills, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Glencove Creek, N. Y. 

Flushing Bay, N. Y., 

Huntington Harbor, N. Y. 

udson River Channel, along the water front of Weehawken and 

53 a a with £ vier to providing a depth of 40 feet at mean 

5 epth as ma $ 2 2 

terests ne nayiga tion: p y be necessary to serve the in 
elaware River, from Trenton, N. J., to E 

Essington Channel, Pa. e 

Big Timber Creek, N. J. 

Salem River. N. J. 

Fortescue Creek, N. J, 

Hereford Inlet, N, J. 

West Creek, N. J. 

posable wer N. J. 

thristiana River, Del, from Newport to Chri na. 

Northeast River, Md. F eee 

Crisfield Harbor. Md. 

Black Walnut Harbor, Md, 7 

Cambridge Harbor, Md. 

Southeast entrance to Milford Haven Harbor, Va. 

Assatengue Anchorage, Va., with a view to the establishment of a 
harbor of refuge. 

Hoskins Creek, Essex County, Va. 

Lewis River, Chincoteague Island, Accomac County. Va. 

Piscataway Creek. Essex County, Va. 

E paguei connecting York River, Va., with Black Creek to Slaight's 
vharf, 

Mattox Creek, Va. 

Mulberry Creek, Lancaster County, Va. 

Onancock River, Va. 

Appomattox River, Va.. up to Petersburg. 

Norfolk Harbor, Va., with a view to providing an anchorage basin 
between Craney Island and the ot of Norfolk. 

Mattaponi River, Va., from Walkerton to Aylett. 

Cape Fear River, above Wilmington, N. C., with a view to the con- 
struction of a lock and dam abont 15 miles below Fayetteville. 

Cape Fear River, below Wilmington, N. C., and between Wilmington 
and Manassa. 

Pasquotank River, at Elizabeth City, N. C. 

Yeopim River, Chowan County, N, C. 

Mill Gut, North Harlowe, Craven County, F. C. 

Pocabunt Creek, Camden County, N. C. 

Wanchese Harbor, Roanoke Island. N. C. 

Shipyard River, S. C. 

Alligator Creek and Four Mile Creek, S. C, 

Savannah River, below Augusta, Ga. 

Cooper River, 8. C., with a view to the removal of a shoal opposite 
the foot of Calhoun Street, Charleston. 

Lake Worth Inlet, Fla, 

Sarasota Bay, Fla. 

Tampa and Hillsboro Bays, Fla. 

Choctawhatchee Buy, Fla., and entrance thereto throngh East Pass. 

Channel from the mouth of Dog River, Ala., to the ship clhaunel in 
Mobile Bay, 

Tombigbee River, Ala. and Miss, and canal connecting the Tootbigbes 
and Mississippi Rivers. 

Bayou St. John, La. 

Bayou Bienvenue, La. 

Bayou Lacombe, La. 

Chefuncte River and Bogue Falaya, La. 

Amite River and Bayou Manchac, La. 

Cedar Bayou, Tex. 

Goose Creek, Tex. 

Rio Grande River. at Fl Taso. Tex. 

Kanawha River, W. Va. 

Tradewater River, Ky: 

West Fork of White River, Ind., up to Martinsville. 

Sheboygan Harbor, Wis. 

Frankfort Harber, Mich. 

Escanaba Harbor, Mich. 

Illinois River and tributaries, from the lower end of Lake Depue to a 

oint opposite Goose Lake: also with a view to controlling the seepage 
1 the Illinois and Mississippi Canal and opening Bureau Creek under 
said canal. 

Saginaw River, Mich., and entrance thereto, with a view to securing 
a channel depth of 21 feet. with suitabie width. 

Toledo Harbor, Ohio. with a view to the construction of a breakwater 
and securing a depth of 25 feet in the harbor and channel. 

Port Clinton Harbor. Ohio. 

Wilson Harbor, N. Y. 

Preliminary examination and report on a waterway from a point at 
or near Erie Harbor, Pa., by way of French Creek aud Allegheny River, 
to the Ohio River. 

Oak Orchard Harbor. N. Y. 

Irondequoit Bay, N. Y. 

Cape Vincent Harbor, N. Y. 

Olcott Harbor. N. Y. 

Great Sodus Bay Harbor. N. Y. 

Buffalo Harbor, N. Y. 

Black Rock Channel and Tonawanda Harbor, N. Y. 
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Niagara River and Tons wanda Creek, N. Y. 
Los Angeles and Long Beach Harbors, Calif. 
New RAT lif. 

South San Francisco Ltarbor, Calif., and entrance thereto. 

Pinole Shoals and Mare Island Channel and turning basin, Calif. 

Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers, Calif, 

Umpqua River, Oreg. 

Tillamook sg Maas River, Oreg. 

Siletz River, r, and entrance, Oreg. 

North Portland Harbor (Oregon Slough). Oreg., with a view to secur- 
ing a channel 300 feet wide and 25 feet deep at low water from the 
Interstate Bridge to the main ship channel of the Columbia River at 
the mouth of the Willamette River, including consideration of any 
proposition for cooperation on the part of local interests, 

Deer Island Slough, Oreg. 

Entrance to Port Orchard Bay, Wash. 


Everett Harbor, Wash. 
waters, Wash., particularly in respect to 


Puget Sound and tributar, 
the condition of the chanuels and mouths of such rivers, with a view 


to the clearing of such channels and mouths of sand bars and other 
obstructions by the use of a suction dredge or otherwise. 

Bellingham Harbor, Wash. 

Tolovana River, Alaska. 

Yukon-Kuskokwim Portage, Alaska. 

Gastinean Channel and adjacent waters. Alaska, with a view to 
improving the connection with existing steamship routes. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. STEVENSON]. 

Mr, STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I want to 
discuss for a few minutes the drawback feature of the tarift 
bill as it now appears in the Senate print. Section 313 pro- 
vides: 

Src. 818, Tha 


t upon the exportation of articles manufactured or pro- 
duced in the United. 


States by the use of imported merchandise, the full 
amount of the duties puid upon the merchandise so used shall be re- 
funded as drawback, Jess 1 per cent of such duties, except that such 
duties shall not be so refunded upon the exportation of flour or by- 
products produced from imported wheat unless an amount of wheat 
grown in the United States equal to not less than 30 per cent of the 
77 7 70 of such imported wheat has been mixed with such imported 
wheat, 

That is one of the jokers that it is supposed the farmer will 
swallow. Of course, the drawback feature has been in all pro- 
tective tariff bills, because a protective tariff bill is for the 
benefit of the manufacturer and not for the producer of the raw 
material, The man who imports wheat or cotton and manufac- 
tures it into goods and then goes on the world market to sell it, 
if he has paid a high tariff on it, and meets the manufacturer 
of England who has paid no tariff on it, necessarily he can not 
sell it in competition, and therefore he is given a drawback 
when exported. That has always been the case, and is one of 
the things that demonstrates the fact that a protective tariff is 
merely for the benefit of the manufacturer. 

But they imposed an emergency tariff of 35 cents a bushel on 
wheat last year, which did not put the price of wheat up,-but 
put it down, or at least it went down, and they have attempted 
to rehabilitate the situation. What happened? Why, the miller 
in the Northwest went over into Canada, where the wheat 
market had been to a certain extent demoralized by cutting off 
the American market by a tariff of 35 cents a bushel, bought 
his wheat, imported it, ground it, and shipped it out again and 
bought it cheaper than he would have done if we had not im- 
posed the emergency tariff. He imported. say, a thousand bushels 
of wheat upon which he paid $350 import tax. He shipped it 
out in the shape of flour and got a drawback of $346.50; or, in 
other words, he was out $350 on the operation. Therefore the 
farmer got no benefit from it; it did not help the American 
market one particle, and the result was some folks found out 
that this was not worth anything and they began to make a 
fuss about it. Now, what does the Senate undertake to do? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr: STEVENSON. Not now; I have not the time. The Sen- 
ate undertakes to write in that they can get back the draw- 
back, but can not get back any drawback unless they grind 30 
per cent of wheat grown in the United States with that. Now, 
how does that work? It works this way: A man grinds 1,000 
bushels of wheat. 

He imports, if he wants to, 700 bushels of Canadian 
wheat. He runs that In the hopper, and runs in with it 800 
bushels of American wheat, and then goes ahead and gets a 
drawback. That is what you call maintaining the American 
murket to 30 per cent, I suppose. That is 30 per cent Ameri- 
can protection of the market, In other words, everyone knows 
that there is a good deal more than 30 per cent of the wheat 
ground in this country and exported that is made in this 
country, and, consequently, into every bushel of wheat that 
the importer brings in from Canada and grinds he will be 
able to put 30 per cent of a bushel of American wheat, and 
he will get his drawback just the same, and the tariff does not 
cut any figure at all in so far as that is concerned. 

You put a tariff on long-staple cotton, and they are main- 
taining it. What about that? Practically all of the products 


of long-staple cotton are exported, except the sewing thread. 


They are spinning it down in my district. There are mills 
there that do not spin anything else. They are paying $35 a 
ale import tax on the cotton; they spin it and export the 
goods and get $34.65 back. Let me show you what effect it 
has had on the long-staple cotton importations to this country. 
During the first eight months of the cotton year of 192i—that 
is, fronr August until April, and that was just before the emer- 
gency tariff went into effect—we imported of Egyptian cotton 
70,145 bales. During the first eight months of this cotton year, 
during those corresponding months, under a 7 cents a pound 
tariff, we imported 214,071 bales. What effect did it have? 
Is that the direct result of your 7-cent tariff? Yet we have 
that and we have this drawback, and it is an illustration of the 
fraud that you perpetrate on the farmer when you try to fool 
him into believing that a protective tariff on cotton or a pro- 
tective tariff on wheat the surplus of which goes abroad for 
sale is something to raise the price to him. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire at this point to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp by inserting therein a record of the exports of 
cotton for the last 100 years. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unaninious consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is 
there objection? 


Mr. STEVENSON. That table T shall insert at this point: 


Recapitulation of cotton exports for 100 years. 
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Mr. Chairman, in the last decade in this country from 1911 


to 1920, inclusive, we exported 76,190,000 bales of cotton. In 
other words, we exported in excess of 7,000,000 bales a year. 
The average crop has run about 12,000,000 bales a year. We 
exported seven-twelfths of the cotton made and spun only five- 
twelfths of it. Take the cotton market. A farmer goes to mar- 
ket. We use 5 out of every 12 bales made in this country, The 
farmer can get the market price in Liverpool for the other 
seven-twelfths and that is all. He goes to market to sell his 
cotton. The manufacturer says he can get in the free market 
in Liverpool only so much, and that he will give him that much 
less What it will cost to put it there and that if he does not take 
that he can keep his cotton. I have seen that in operation and 
so have you. In 1914 when the foreign markets were cut off 
there were 14,000,000 bales of cotton. Five million bales were 
needed here. There were 9,000,000 bales that were not needed 
here, and what was the result? They would not buy it at all, 
except at their own price, because there was no place else to 
sell it except here, and there was more than we needed here, 
and you have to stand on what you can get away from here, 
whenever it is exported in that way. 

Mr. KINCHELOE, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes, 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Does the gentleman think that the 
American farmer knows that the price of his wheat is gov- 
erned by the price fixed on the surplus product at Liverpool? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I think the farmer is beginning to find 
that out, and if he is not, it is about time he should. I think 
his experience with the emergency tariff act last year has 
taught him some glimmering of comprehension, and that that 
is the reason they have gone and put in here the 30 per cent 
drawback provision. 

There is another provision about that drawback business to 
which I desire to call your attention. It is provided in the bill 
that a man who manufactures ships for a foreign country or a 
foreign trade or a foreign purchaser shall have the same right 
of drawback, although the ship is not itself an export. What 
does that mean? They are asking us for a ship subsidy here 
in order that we may build up ships that can compete with the 
ships of the world, and yet they are carrying in this very Dill 
a provision that our manufacturers when they manufacture 
for the foreign shipowner shall have an advantage of the tariff 
on the imported materials over the man who is manufacturing 
a ship for the home shipowner. In other words, if there is 
$100,000 of tariff paid on the materials that go into a ship, 
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the steel; the lumber, the other materials, the machinery, the 
engine, and so forth, if the ship be sold to a foreign purchaser, 
the manufacturer can get the drawback, but if the manufacturer 
sells it to our great merchant fleet that they are expecting us 
to tax our constituents to build up, then you can not get any 
drawback, Therefore, we have to tax our people more to pay 
heavier overhead charges because of the original cost of our 
ships. Is that dealing squarely with the American people? 
I say that it is not. Let me read you the provisions to which 
I refer: 

The provisions of this section shall apply to materials imported and 
used in the construction and equipment of vessels built for foreign 
account and ownership or for the government of aap forego country, 
notwithstanding that such vessels may not within strict meaning 
of the term be articlés exported. 

In other words, they want to tax the people of this country 
to build up the merchant marine, and they deliberately put 
into the tariff bill a provision which will induce shipbuilders in 
this country to build ships exclusively for foreign account, 
because they can get the drawback, and they can sell the ships 
more cheaply and still make larger profits than they can make 
by selling it to our own people here who want the ships to 
operate and to operate at a profit. 

There is another provision right along in this drawback that 
is remarkable, and that is that the President can investigate, 
and when he, in his judgment, finds that the cost of production 
in other countries of certain articles is less than it is here he 
can raise or lower the tariff as the case may be within 50 per 
cent, and they cite the case of Field v. Clark (143 U. S.) as 
giving the authority to do that. 

It is perfectly patent they can not do that. Let us see. This 
is a case in which he has got the right to fix the rate. The 
President Is expressly given the right to fix the rate anywhere 
within the 50 per cent. In the Field against Clark case the 
President was given the right to declare a certain statute sus- 
pended on finding certain other nations had imposed a penal 
tariff on the products of this country, and if he so declared 
he had found the other nations acting so, then the tariff of a 
certain per cent on certain enumerated articles would go into 
effect, the per cent being fixed by the Congress. 

The Supreme Court says: 


wer to the President 
and 


roducing and exporting sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides, and 
orm a judgment as to whether they were reciprocally equal and reason- 
able or the contrary in their effect upon American products. But when 
he ascertained the fact that duties and exactions reciprocally unequal 
and unreasonable were imposed upon the agricultural or other prouucis 
of the United States by a country producing and exporting sugar, mo- 
lasses, coffee, tea, or hides it became his duty to issue a proclamation 
declaring the suspension as to that country, which Congress had deter- 
mined should oecur. He had no discretion in the premises except in 
respect to the duration of the suspension so ordered. But that related 
only to the enforcement of the policy established by Congress. As the 
suspension was absolutely 8 when the President ascertained the 
existence of a particular fact, it can not be said that in ascertaining 
that fact and in issuing his proclamation in obedience to the legisia- 
tive will he exercised the function of EUNE SAN Legislative power 
was exercised when 3 declared that the suspension should take 
effect upon a named contingency. What the President was required to 
do was simply in execution of the act of Congress. It was not the 
making of law. He was the mere agent of the law-making department 
to ascertain and declare the event upon which its expressed will was 
to take effect. It was a part of the law itself as it left the hands of 
Congress that the provisions, full and complete in aprons atic le 
ting the free introduction of sugars, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides 
from particular countries should be suspended in a given contingency, 
and that in case of such suspensions certain duties should be 1 

“The true distinetlon,” as Judge Ranney, speaking for the Supreme 
Court of Ohio, has well said, “is between the delegation of power to 
make the law, which necessarily involves a discretion as to what it 
shall be, and conferring authority or discretion as to its execution, to 
be exercised under and in pursuance of the law. first can not be 
done; to the latter no valid objection can be made.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. I yield two additional minutes to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. STEVENSON. And so by this proposed act they pro- 
pose to say that the President shall say what the rates shall be, 


which is fixing the law and not fixing the execution of the law. 
[Applause, } < 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. NEWTON]. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, as a member of 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, I participated in the 
preparation of this bill. I come from a section of the country 
that is not interested directly in the projects involved in this 
bill. This, as you understand, is an authorization bill; It does 
not appropriate any money, but it adopts the projects and au- 
thorizes the Appropriations Committee to provide the funds. 
All of the projects in this bill are, in my judgment, most 
meritorious projects, and, being in a position to discuss the 
bill in the main impartially, I will say to you frankly that, 
having gone over in detail the various projects involved, I do 
not think you will find any project that is included in the 
bill that is not a meritorious project. 

The only item in which my section of the country is directly 
interested would be the Galveston Harbor. There is an item 
of $500,000 for building a sea wall at Galveston. Most of the 
money that is authorized in the bill is for projects on the På- 
cific and Atlantic coasts, some are on the Gulf coast, and a few 
items along the Lakes. I desire to discuss for a moment, how- 
ever, the Galveston sea-wall question, because I assume there 
are Members present who are more familiar with the various 
other items in the bill and who are more or less interested in 
these sections, and for that reason have the information and 
will discuss those various items, 

The Government undertook some years ago to build a sea 
wall to control the floods at Galveston. The primary object was 
to protect the city of Galveston. We are authorizing in this 
bill an appropriation of something like two and a half million 
dollars at Galveston. Two million dollars, approximately, of 
the amount is provided for coping with the situation confront- 
ing the bay ports back of Galveston. We have built a great 
many hundred feet of sea wall at Galveston, but there are 
approximately 2,800 feet, as I remember it, not completed. 

The wall has been built out beyond the city of Galveston. 
But in order to get the ocean steamers back into the harbor 
of Galveston and into the various harbors of the bay back 
inside the Government has constructed a channel that goes 
from the Gulf into the bay at Galveston. The purpose of the 
sea wall is to extend it out to the jetty, which helps to form 
the channel, and until that is done there is always danger, the 
engineers say, that when the flood comes it will fill up the 
present channel and thereby prevent ocean steamers from 
entering Galveston and other harbors around the bay. It is 
not the incoming effect of the flood that does the damage, but 
the water from the wind pressure out in the Gulf that piles the 
water up back in the bay until during a big storm the water 
is piled up about 14 feet just inside the channel and about 28 
feet back at the upper end of the bay. Then when the storm 
subsides the water comes rushing out, but instead of it going 
through the channel, which is not in a straight line in the way 
the water wants to go, but is at a sharp angle, the water 
rushes across the sand bar where the additional sea wall is 
needed and cuts out holes, and silt settles in the channel and 
fills it up. 

The result is that if we have another storm on the Gulf we 
will lose the use of the sea wall that now extends far beyond 
the city and all the money that has been appropriated and ex- 
pended on harbors inside the bay. In this connection I want to 
read an extract from a letter written by the Chief of Engineers, 
dealing with this project: 

This channel is absolutely dependent upon the jetties, which have 
made it possible to maintain a depth from the sea of 33 feet, where 
nance Gf only 12 feet existed. The port of Galveston serves the coun- 
try as far inland as Iowa and Nebraska, and a loss of this port would 
be a national calamity. Furthermore, the present conditions would 
not be restored for probably some two or three years at least if the 
South Jetty should be destroyed. 

This brings home to us the question that it is not merely 
the locality where a project is located that is interested in a 
proposition of this kind. You take the wheat and other farm 
products that are exported from Kansas and the western part 
of Missouri, and up in the Dakotas, and all that section, all 
these farm products now go down by railroad to Galveston and 
then out to sea. 

Some of it goes down the Mississippi River and out through 
New Orleans, but the great portion of it has been going by rail 
to Galveston and thence abroad. Now, if a storm comes and 
stops up the channel for two years it will close Galveston and 
other harbors on the bay, and the Chief of Engineers says that 
will be nothing short of a calamity. It shows that we of the 


Middle West are all interested in keeping Galveston port open. 
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There is another question. Much discussion has been had in 
this House about the improvement of inland rivers, and in this 
subject I have been especially interested. In my candid judg- 
ment there is not a river in this country the use of which will 
more thoroughly justify the improvement than the Missouri 
River. Why do I say that? I am discussing the Missouri be- 
cause an amendnrent will be offered here, which has been 
approved by the committee, providing for the survey of the 
Missouri River from Kansas City to Sioux City in order to de- 
termine whether or not that improvement is practicable. 

I want to discuss, first, what I think has been a bad policy of 
this Congress with respect to river improvements. We under- 
take a project; we adopt it and spend millions of dollars on it; 
and after we have done all that we fail to complete it, so that 
we can get the benefit of the investment. Take, for instance, the 
Ohio River. I have heard a lot of criticism about the nroney 
that has been spent on the Ohio River, because we are not 
getting any substantial use out of it, and to the man who does 
not understand that situation that is a perfectly natural 
criticism. 

On June 25, 1910, this Congress adopted the project of im- 
proving the Ohio River from Pittsburgh to Cairo, the mouth of 
the river, or to the Mississippi, at a cost of $63,731,000, insur- 
ing a 9-foot channel. They called on the engineers to make a 
survey and report in order to determine what it would cost to 
insure a 9-foot channel from Pittsburgh to the mouth of the 
Ohio, and when the survey was in they found the work could 
be done for $63,731,000, and the bill provided that that work 
should be completed in a period of 12 years. 

The 12 years will be up on the 25th of next month, and the 
Congress during that 12 years? time, instead of completing the 
project has appropriated the net sum of $43,624,000, but the 
work is not completed. Down at the mouth of the river there 
are four or five locks and dams that ought to be built, but are 
not completed because Congress has not appropriated the money. 
We have $43,000,000 invested on the upper Ohio River, because 
that much has been expended. and yet you can not utilize it 
except in flood times because Congress has never completed 
that project. Suppose the Pennsylvania Railroad undertakes 
to open up transportation between St. Louis and New York 
City, You know as well as I do that they can not utilize the 
investment until the last tie has been laid and the last rail 
nailed down. And likewise we can not utilize the money in- 
vested in the Ohio project until the entire project has been 
completed, and you have $43,000,000 tied up now on the Ohio, 

and you can not utilize it, and the great territory from Pitts- 
burgh to Cairo is not getting the benefit of that investment, and 
the Government is not getting the benefit of it, because Con- 
gress has not carried out the plan it adopted to make the appro- 
priation and complete the improvement within a given time. 

We adopted the Mississippi River project between Cairo and 
the mouth of the Missouri on June 25, 1910. Congress wrote 
into the law that that section of the river should be com- 
pleted in 12 years. _The report at that time estimated that it 
would cost $21,000,000. That 12 years will be up on the 25th of 
next month, and this Congress has appropriated on that proj- 
ect only $1,970,000 and the project is not completed, and yet the 
Mississippi River is operating the best it can over that unim- 
proved section and making a good showing. 

The trouble is we do not complete anything. We invest mil- 
lions but fail to complete and the projects are criticized because 
they are not used. 

Take the Mississippi River from St. Louis to Minneapolis. 
Ou June 25, 1910, in the same bill in which the Congress adopted 
these other projects they adopted one to make a 6-foot channel 
the year around from St. Louis to Minneapolis to be completed 
in 12 years and to cost $27,000,000. This Congress from time 
to time has appropriated to the total extent of $12,269,000, and 
you can not use it becanse there are still sand bars and bad 
places in that section of the river. r 

On July 25, 1912, Congress adopted a project for the improve- 
ment of the Missouri River, from Kansas City to St. Louis, at 
a cost of $20,000,000, to insure a 6-foot channel and to be com- 
pleted in 10 years. That 10-year period will be up on the 25th 
of uext July. Congress has appropriated and the engineers 
have expended $7,500,000 upon that section of the Missouri 
River since the project was adopted. But that vast investment 
can not be utilized because Congress has not appropriated 
enough money to complete the project. In other words, ‘you 
have $64,730,000 invested in these projects that we can not use 
because you have never completed them. 

I want to call your attention to this fact: There is no longer 
any question about the absolute necessity of using these rivers. 
Take the condition in Kansas, if you will. I got the figures the 


other day.. I find that when the war was over Kansas farmers 


had about 150,000,000 bushels of wheat ready for the market. 
The price was good. Members of Congress from Kansas ap- 
pealed to the Railroad Administration in order to get cars 


allotted there to carry the wheat to the market. They could not 
get them, because the pressure was too high from other shippers. 
There were not cars enough. So the wheat laid in the granaries 
and was held there until they could get cars sufficient to carry 
the wheat to the market, and by that time the price had gone 
down about a dollar a bushel. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. I will. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I want to say it amounted to a 
good deal more than a dollar a bushel. It went from $2.65 to 
90 cents a bushel. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Did you have any trouble to get 
the cars with which to ship the wheat? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. When we had it ready to ship we 
could not get the cars, and when we did get the cars wheat had 
gone down from $2.65 to $1 a bushel, and less, and all of this 
could have been avoided if the Missouri River project had 
been completed. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. I Want to call your attention to 
this fact: The Mississippi barge line last year, a new experi- 
ment, had to have adjustments and improvements made, 
and yet at the end of the year when they made their total 
calculation they found the cost to the shipper for the serv- 
ice rendered was 3.86 mills per ton-mile. In other words, 
taking the total tons of freight and the total number of miles 
carried, and taking the total number of dollars collected and 
dividing them by the total number of miles a ton of freight 
Was carried, the result was found to be 3.86 mills. I called 
on the Interstate Commerce Commission to find what the rail- 
ronds had collected for the same kind of service. I got the 
report the other day. I find. as compared with 3.86 mills on the 
barge line, the railroads had charged on an average through- 
out the United States 12.74 mills per ton-mile for freight 
hauled. The Interstate Commerce Commission reported that 
the average charge made by the railroads in 1920 per ton-mile 
throughout the United States was 10.52 mills. In other words, 
the charge last year by the railroads was 2.28 mills more than 
it was the year before. I am not quarreling with the railroads 
for that. I know that they can not afford to carry freight 
mueh cheaper than they do carry it. At least, I do not believe 
they can. I do not believe they are making a great amount 
of profit. But here you have the possibility of water trans- 
portation for less than one-third the present cost by rail. 
Whatever the form of transportation, the shipper ought to pay 
the cost of the service and a reasonable dividend upon the 
investment of the carrier. If it costs 12.74 milis per ton-mile 
to carry freight by rail, the shipper who uses the rail line ought 
to pay that amount plus a reasonable profit. If the barge line, 
as has been demonstrated on the Mississippi last year, can 
earry freight for 3.86 mills per ton-mile and still make a profit 
upon the investment, then the shipper ought to be given the 
benefit of that cheap rate, In other words, the shipper ought 
to be given the benefit of the cheapest form of transportation 
available, and the railroads ought not to be permitted by cut- 
throat competition and unfair division of rates to destroy a 
form of transportation which can afford to haul the farmer's 
commodities for 3.86 mills per ton-mile, and then compel the 
farmers and other shippers to pay 12.74 mills per ton-mile for 
the same service, We ought to improve and make available 
for navigation the Missouri River from St. Louis into the heart 
of the wheat belt at Sioux City, so that the hundreds of mil- 
lions of bushels of wheat and other farm products, which the 
railroads are now evidently carrying at a loss on a commodity 
rate, could be given the benefit of water transportation at the 
cheap rate which a barge line alone can afford to give. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, will my friend yield there? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. TINCHER. The gentleman has mentioned one inconsist- 
ency on the part of Congress—that it is more interested in carry- 
ing out new projects than in finishing old ones. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri, The truth of the mat is that 
before starting on new projects Congress ought to finish the 
old ones, but I think some of these new ones are just as im-- 
portant as the old ones. 

Mr. TINCHER. Do I understand the gentleman to explain 
by a car shortage in 1919 the disastrous situation we had in 
Kansas accounting for it by the fact that we had not expended 
enough money on rivers and harbors? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. No; I do not account for it on 
that ground, except by the general fact that the commerce was 
greater than the transportation facilities. If the Missouri 
River had been improved barges could have hauled the freight 
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which the railroads could not take. The vice president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Mr. Rea, is quoted as saying that the 
commerce of the country doubles about once in 10 years. He 
states that last year, 1921, 700 miles of railroad were abandoned 
in the United States, and only 400 miles built. 

Mr. TINCHER. Prior to the serious car shortage that we 
had in 1919 there had been a war, and there had been no de- 
velopment and no progress made in keeping up the rolling stock 
of the railroads. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. That is true, and the railroads 
are not keeping pace with the commerce now, and you can not 
develop your commerce beyond your transportation facilities. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. The trouble with Congress is that we have 
always looked upon these waterways as the property of a few 
sections of the country instead of belonging to the entire 
Nation. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Yes; absolutely. They ought to 
be a part of the great transportation system of the country, 
We ought to forget waterways and railroads and highways as 
separate institutions. It is not railways alone that we are in- 
terested in, and it is not waterways.alone that we are interested 

in. What the business of this country must have is a great sys- 
tem of transportation, in whatever form it may be, at the 
cheapest price available. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. In other words, we shall never solye the 
problem of transportation until we unite all the various means 
of transportation. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. That is exactly what we must 
do. I have information to the effect that the commerce on 
the Great Lakes is carried for about 1 mill per ton-mile, and 
for 8 mills per ton-mile on the ocean. It has been conclusively 
shown that the cost of water transportation is only about one- 
fourth of the cost of transportation by rail. In Europe, I am 
told, water transportation is one-sixth. of the cost of transpor- 
tation by rail—that is, inland water transportation—and I have 
no doubt that in this country, when they get sufficient equipment 
on the Mississippi River and its tributaries, and it is operating, 
they will carry ecommerce at one-fifth or one-sixth of the rate at 
which the railroads can afford to carry it. The railroads.should 
be relieved. of those bulky commodities which they can not 
afford to carry at a profit. We must coordinate our transpor- 
tation facilities. We want to pay the railroads a living rate of 
freight from the inland to the water points, and then turn that 
heavy, bulky stuff over to water transportation facilities and 
let the Government. get the benefit of the commerce which will 
develop. If we are to pay taxes in the Middle West, our re- 
sources must be given a chance to develop, and we can not 
develop them with this high cost of transportation. 

The other day I talked with a hay merchant from St. Louis, 
who told me he had been down in Cuba to find a market for 
hay. He found he could not deliver it profitably there. He said 
that hay was coming from Canada by water at a cheaper rate 
than he could compete with, and as a result the farmers of the 
valley are losing the Cuban hay market. He said that tre- 
mendous quantities of corn in the vicinity of St. Louis are going 
to Cuba. The barge line can not undertake to carry hay; its 
space is too limited; but it does carry corn. It is delivering the 
farmers’ corn to Cuba.and getting a market there, just the same 
as the hay merchant could do if he had cheap water transporta- 
tion available on our inland rivers. 

I assume the railroads are charging, or at least they ought 
to charge, a compensatory rate for the commodities hauled. 
Think of the freight they are collecting from the farmers for 
the hundreds of millions of bushels of wheat. which go annually 
from Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, and western Iowa. If 
a barge line can afford to carry freight, as is being demonstrated 
in this country and Burope, for one-fifth or even one-fourth the 
rate which the railroads are compelled to charge for the same 
service, think what the improvement of the Missouri River, 
with barge-line facilities sufficient to carry the products of that 
great wheat belt, would mean to the farmers of that section. 
I can not conceive of how any farmer, or any farmers’ Repre- 
sentative in Congress from that section, can rest, until water- 
transportation facilities are made available and the farmers of 
this region are given the benefits of cheap transportation, which 
such facilities alone can afford. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr.-McDUFFITE. Mr. Chairman, I yield. 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box]. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, I ask. unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my ‘first impulse is 
to express to the committee my own thanks and that of the 
people of. my section for the. thorough and friendly considera- 
tion given to the claims of the Sabine-Neches, waterway project, 
Serving a great section of the Southwest, through the cities 
of Beaumont, Port Arthur, and Orange. Lake Charles, La., is 
adopting measures to connect with this waterway and reach 
the sea by way of the intercoastal canal and Orange. 

The service this waterway now renders the Southwest and 
the necessity for its improvement and enlargement were recog- 
nized by the committee, as shown by its report and the provi- 
sions of the bill. 

We have the water, the commerce in existence, and in pros- 
pect in much larger volume. Vessels in greater numbers and of 
greater draft than the waterway and harbors will now safely 
accommodate now jostle each other, rub the shore, and drag 
the bottom trying to carry the commerce moving through these 
ports. The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors and 
the committee find that the existing project does not meet the 
present needs of commerce and navigation there and recom- 
mend that the depth be increased to 30 feet and that other 
enlargement and improvements be made as provided in the bill 

This commerce consists of crude oil and refined oil products 
in great quantities. These reath the waterway from the ad- 
jacent Shore and from many hundreds of miles inland. Spindle- 
top is only a few miles from the Neches, and the new and great 
oil field at Orange is only 5 or 6 miles from the Sabine. Pipe 
lines, costing many millions of dollars and being common car- 
riers, bring oil from Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, 


and the many great fields of Texas. The region served by 


these lines is, by odds, the greatest oil region of America, A 
recent official estimate and report by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey says that the Texas and Louisiana coastal field, 
which centers in that region, contains by itself America’s great- 
est supply of oil stored in the earth and estimates the quantity 
by billions of barrels. New fields are being discovered almost 
daily in the great region served by these radiating pipe lines 
and this Waterway. One great company recently contracted 


for the construction of a new line from ventral Texas to this” 


waterway for the purpose of bringing it there for refining and 
export. They have acquired several hundred acres for a 
retinery and loading site, which they are now developing. Sev- 
eral others, employing thousands of men, have been in success- 
ful operation for years, and still others are in prospect. 

But oil is not all. Texas, Louisiana, and Arkansas are great 
lumbering States. Texas stands about fifth or sixth among all 
the States in this business. There are 135 sawmills, many of 
them very large, within 200 miles of this waterway, and most 
of the export lumber from Western Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
Texas reaches the sen by this sea road. 

Southwestern Louisiana and southeastern Texas are great 
rice growing and milling regions. Arkansas is developing this 
industry. Many hundreds of thousands of bags of rice move 
throngh these ports. 

The Kansas City Southern, Santa Fe, and Southern Pacific 
railroad systems all tap the grain fields of Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and carry. grain through these ports. 
The elevator capacity at Port Arthur is being doubled now. 
An ‘indefinitely large increase in this traffic is in prospect. 

Miscellaneous commerce of every kind is going there from the 
southwest and from central United States for export to Mexico, 
South America, Asia, and Europe. 

Several great systems of railroad connect with these ports 
from the east, north, northwest, and west. The commerce is 
there and will increase indefinitely. In 1909 the tonnage of 
exports through Sabine Pass was a little over 2,000,000 tons. 
The figures on which the report of the engineers and this com- 
mittee report are based are the figures of 1917, and show a-ton- 
nage of about 8,000,000, but those figures had increased to prac- 
tically 12,000,000 tons by 1920, The best test of the value of a 
waterway project is the use made of it us far as it has been de- 
veloped. Gentlemen, I have shown you in brief outline the 
use our people have made of their cramped harbors: and their 
25-foot waterways. We have filled those little harbors und 
those narrow, shallow water ways with commerce. The Board 
of Engineers and your Committee on Rivers and Harbors’ finds 
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that we should have 30 feet, and I have no doubt that you will 
adopt the provisions of the bill providing them. What is more, 
by the time we can get 30 feet of water, at the very earliest, we 
will fill that channel to its limit. 

I am glad that we can pause in our appropriation of money 
for numerous other purposes, many of which are necessary but 
few of which are productive, long enough to make some provi- 
sion for industrial and commercial development. We need to 
be doing things to help our people and our whole country to 
move their industries and their commerce so as to provide mar- 
kets and marketing facilities for farmers, labor for wage 
earners, and legitimate opportunity for business men. Our 
people must live and develop, and America must be creating 
wealth after so long a period of spending. 

Mr. Chairman, since I have been here I have heard several 
remarks made on this floor which showed that certain learned 
gentlemen from other sections of the country are badly in need 
of information as to what Texas and the South and Southwest 
are doing. A gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Moore, in the 
Sixty-sixth Congress, deplored the fact that ours is a one-crop 
country. And another gentleman, Mr. Farrrtevp, of Indiana, 
referred to that section as having been in a statie condition for 
50 years, Gentlemen, your engineers have found, your Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors has found, and now you are hearing 
what we are doing in that region. Not merely the district which 
I represent, but the neighboring districts and neighboring 
States, and our somewhat new waterway is not the only one in 
all that great region. Louisiana has hers. It is only 84 miles 
west of Beaumont to Houston, and only 60 miles south of that 
to Galveston and then along the west coast. It is not far to the 
district represented by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Mans- 
FELD], and just west of that come Corpus Christi and Port 
Aransas, all ports of importance through which. products from 
Texas and the Southwest, in great and ever-increasing volume, 
seek the markets of America and the world. 

Texas is fifth—she is one of the big five among the 48 in 
population. She is first in the value of her farm products. She 
is among the first in the value of her oil. She is one of the 
leaders in the production of lumber. She is first in the number 
of her cattle and mules. She contests with four or five great 
leaders for the place of primacy in many great lines of produc- 
tion. Gentlemen, with our history, our present and our mighty 
future, in as clear, as plain, and as glowing outlines as the 
future ever presents itself to the eyes of men, we can smile 
while our friends talk of our industrial life being static, for 
we know that their information on this subject as concerning 
us has been stale for 50 years. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] dpring this week, in 
a learned and able speech on this floor, illustrated one point 
by saying that as a remote possibility, in case a dire calamity, 
the United States might have to cede portions of Texas to 
some other country. Mr. Chairman, we regard the illustra- 
tion as unhappy, and the other country which undertook to 
take possession of the ceded territory would find that the effort 
to deliver it was to them an unhappy one. We have the re- 
sources, the extent of territory, and the American spirit which 
within a few decades will give us the population and the 
wealth—and we already have the grit—to fight anything in Eu- 
rope or Asia ourselves. 

The German ambassador who talked of delivering Texas to 
Mexico a few years back showed that he was Hoorly informed. 
Had he been informed he would have known that Mexico thinks 
that she could whip the United States any time but for Texas. 
She has had that impression ever since the Texas revolution, 
and especially ever since the battle of San Jacinto our Mexican 
neighbors have had the idea that they did not want Texas. 
They need Texas as a possession just about as mucl as a Hot- 
tentot baby needs a bear cat for a pet. [Lauglrter.] f 

They are neighbors. We hope that order will soo. be estab- 
lished among them and that tLoy and we will remain friends. 
We hope they will make progress in the arts of peace and civili- 
zation along their own line. 

In spite of the misinformation of gentlemen who talk of ours 
as n one-crop country, or our life as being static, we are going 
forward building roads, schools, colleges, ufhiversities, great 
harbors, great cities, and a mighty social and industrial life thor- 
oughly American in character. We are American in population, 
American in origin. Our men and women came from Virginia, 
Georgia, the Carolinas, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and the great American States. We 
are American in producing things the world needs to eat and 
wear and in building and maintaining its great present-day civili- 
zation. Our ambition is that the best American characteristics 
and impulses may dominate our great Commonwealth in the 
future as they have in the past, As a mighty member of the 


great Commonwealth we shall do our part to uphold American- 
ism at its best. 

If our friends want to illustrate how parts of America might 
slough off we would prefer that they use some section less Amer- 
ican in population, traditions, present development, and pros- 
pects than ours. If men want to talk inaptly about Texas, or 
parts of it, being ceded to other countries they would do well 
to avoid any stipulations as to delivering the ceded territory, 
for when Texas, in the spirit of the Alamo, Goliad, and San 
Jacinto, say to the would-be possessors, “Come and take it,” 
we a will probably complain that title and possession 
ailed. 

This bill and the committee report shows that your Rivers 
and Harbors Committee and you fully appreciate the great part 
we are playing and will play in the industry and commerce of 
the America which will never hereafter know division. We ap- 
preciate the place we have won and the recognition accorded us. 
We expect to make the most of the opportunities and responsi- 
bilities now upon us and to come to us in the times ahead. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM]: 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GRA- 
HAM] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, in recent utterances 
Mr. Cordell Hull, chairman of the Democratie congressional 
committee, has attacked the present Congress and national 
administration for alleged incompetency, and has insisted that 
conditions now existing in the country are due to the failure of 
this administration to function properly. Like criticism has 
been heard on the floor of this House. 

In view of these constant and apparently concerted Demo- 
cratie attacks upon the present Republican administration it 
becomes legitimate and necessary that the exact causes of the 
conditions which exist in our country to-day be well understood. 

When President Wilson first assumed his office March 4, 1913, 
the total interest-paying indebtedness of the United States was 
$965,706.610, on which the annual interest charge was $22,- 
835,380.40. Labor and money were employed; agriculture, labor, 
and manufacturing were protected by an adequate tariff law, 
and we were prosperous. The new Democratic administration 
enacted a free-trade measure, and by August, 1914, in a little 
over a year from the date the Democratic administration began, 
labor was unemployed and business depression and stagnation 
crept over the land like a cloud. 

Then came the European war, and by means of it the indus- 
trial salvation of our country. Of our participation in the 
World War and the events leading up to it I shall not further 
refer, except incidentally to point out hereafter some of the 
problems we now have and their underlying causes. 

It is sufficient now to say that we came out of the World War 
with an immense burden of debt, and that the interest-paying 
debt when President Wilson turned over the administration 
to his successor in March, 1921, was $23,820,073,464.45, the an- 
nual interest upon which is $1,001,620,434.62. We are con- 
fronted by the necessity of appropriating vast sums of money 
for the purpose of paying this annual interest. Our Democratic 
brethren, having contracted this indebtedness and being utterly 
incapable, in the estimation of the people, of offering any 
method by which the country can pay its debts and rehabilitate 
itself, have given up the reins of government to the Republicans 
and now shout their criticisms of the present administration 
because it does not immediately repair the damages which it 
took them eight years to do. Just what they spent, some of the 
items of expenditure that go to make up this vast sum, I shall 
attempt to now detail: 

The War Department expended from April 6, 1917, to June 1, 
1919, $14,544,610,213.65. 

Of this vast sum, in itself over one-half of our entire interest- 
paying indebtedness, a large proportion was absolutely wasted. 
I have heretofore called the attention of this House in an ad- 
dress delivered on June 1, 1920, to the utterly wasteful and un- 
necessary improvidence of these expenditures. It is sufficient 
to summarize here: The Ordnance Department spent $3,991,- 
489,570.48 and obtained 72 cannons and 20,000 shells. The War 
Department spent $116,194,974.37 on nitrate plants that pro- 
duced no nitrates, $20,000,000 on by-product coke ovens that 
produced no war material, $35,000,000 on picric-acid plants that 
produced nothing, countless millions on tanks and produced no 
tanks, $116,000,000 for poison gas and obtained no gas, approxi- 
mately $200,000,000 for powder plants that produced no powder, 
$127,661,000 for port terminals that were not used, $1,200,000,000 
for camps in which the waste of materials and labor constituted 
more than one-half of the outlay, and $1,051,511,988 for airplanes 
and received no fighting machines. 
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It is entirely safe to say that of this vast sum of over fourteen Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Was all this under Secretary of 
billions more than one-half was wasted and given away to war War Baker? 
contractors. Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

If this were all, we might wash our hands of the whole matter. It made another with the Alabama Power Co. by which it 
But connected with these expenditures were thousands of unex- | expended $5,167,277.42 on land belonging to that company; the 
ecuted contracts and contingent liabilities of the Government, | ordnance officers, acting directly under orders of the Secretary 
Also, many of these expenditures were made and contracts en- of War, finished an industrial village for this grasping corpora- 
tered into after the armistice was signed and when there was tion after the armistice was signed, and spent much of the sum 
every incentive for economy. For a year or more after the armi- | above named when it was no longer necessary to do so. In order 
stice many contractors were turning out vast quantities of con- | to fasten upon the country irretrievably the Government opera- 
tracted goods when there was no reason for so doing. To tion of this work, with feverish haste the War Department be- 
illustrate: After the armistice, in the period from November 14, | gan the building of the so-called Wilson Dam across the Ten- 
1918, to July 3, 1919, we had manufactured and accepted incredi- | nessee River at that place. Although work on this dam had 
ble amounts of war materials from American contractors, among | been stopped, when the President saw that the war was over, 
other items being 903,886 37-millimeter shells, 1,798,096 75-mil- | on November 9, 1918, he issued an order that work be at once 
limeter high-explosive shells, 1,676,290 75-millimeter gun shrap- | recommenced and rushed on this dam. Up to the time of the 
nel, 182,393 155-millimeter gun gas, 822,796 155-millimeter signing of the armistice only about one month’s work had been 
howitzer high explosive, 115,366 155-millimeter gun and how- | done on the dam and only a small amount had been expended 
itzer shrapnel, 88,882 38-inch Stokes shells, and vast quantities | on this dam of the $13,385,000 allotted for that purpose. Work 
of other production. Even after July 3, 1919, American fac-| was rushed, and the entire balance unexpended, together with 
tories turned out for the Government large quantities of | about $5,000,000 transferred from another fund, was spent so 
shells and war materials, as, for example, 50,000 3-inch high- | that there could be no going backward. Not only was this done 
explosive shells and 35,000 240-millimeter howitzer high ex- but over $1,250,000 was spent in opening up a quarry after the 
plosive. Hundreds of cannon were accepted by the War De- plant was shut down and against repeated protests in Con- 
partment even after July 3, 1919, as, for instance, one order of | gress. Approximately $25,000,000 was spent at Muscle Shoals 
345 240-millimeter howitzers, costing approximately $10,000 each. after the armistice. And to-day, entangled in this mess of bad 
Several of the factories in England and France were kept run- | contracts and inefficiency and waste, we are sending committees 
ning on American orders which our War Department would not | to Muscle Shoals, and the Republican administration is faced 
cancel. We received in France after the armistice 944 75-mil- | with the necessity of trying to find some way to solve these 
limeter guns and carriages of the old 1897 model; 198 155. questions originating in the desire of President Wilson to build 
millimeter guns, carriages, and limbers; 700 155-millimeter | up one part of the country under the guise of a war necessity 
howitzers, carriages, and limbers; and 200 English 60-pound | and at the expense of the Public Treasury. 
guns, 100 6-inch guns, 355 8-inch howitzers and carriages, and | All sorts of embarrassing and unfortunate situations arose 
40 9.2-inch howitzers and carriages. When one remembers that out of this war, because of the failure of the last administra- 
the cost of one 8-inch howitzer and carriage was $54,000 and | tion to observe even reasonable car to secure our national 
the other materials above named in proportion, it can be appre- | rights. A better example can not be cited than in our sale of 
ciated what expenditures these contracts entailed. surplus war material to France. We had over $2,000,000,000 

Much of this war material was obsolete, and not such as had worth of such material in France when the war closed and 
been perfected and was used in the last days of the World| scores of millions of dollars worth of this was shipped to 
War. Col. G. J. Jenks, testifying before a congressional com- | France after the armistice, such as 30,000 new automobiles. 
mittee August 13, 1919, said about the artillery we had acquired: | When we talked of moving this material home or selling it at 
“None of the material that we have meets the present views of retail, France informed us if we did we must pay $150,000,000 
the service as to range.” It is obsolete, “as far as design goes, | in import tariffs. No one in the administration apparently 


as to power and range.” had ever had judgment enough to have it understood that we 
Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? were not to be subject to such exactions. We had no under- 
Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. standing at all, and so we had to sell this material to France, 
Mr. WILLIAMSON. What became of those guns that were on 10 years’ deferred payments, for $400,000,000. Then France 
manufactured in England and France after the armistice? arranged a sale of part of it to jobbers, and they shipped it 


Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I am going to tell you about that. | into the United States without paying any customs duty. When 
The explanation that was given by the administration was that we passed a bill in the House to stop this importation, it met 
they did not want the factories of England and France to close | solid Democratic opposition, and its timely passage in the 
down too quickly; that France and England did not desire it Senate was prevented by Democratic objections there. 
to be done because of the disturbance of their industry which Nor was this all of the War Department expenditures. There 
would be caused thereby, and therefore these factories in Eng- was a legacy of debts and claims which will plague us for a 
land and France were permitted to run on American orders | hundred years. In the closing days of the Democratic Sixty- 
after the armistice was signed in order to keep a friendly feel- fifth Congress, on March 2, 1919, the notorious Dent Act was 
ing between the nations, although this was costing us hundreds | proposed and passed. It was claimed it was necessary in order 
of millions of dollars. These guns are now stored in various| to permit a speedy settlement of war claims by the Secretary 
places in the United States, some of them—as, for example, the| of War. After the passage of the act it was found that thou- 
English 60-pounders—being practically useless for any military | sands of claims existed for which there was not a seratch of 
purpose of the United States. a pen as evidence. Over 30,000 claims were filed before a 

Not only were these contracts continued, but moneys of the | board set up by the Secretary of War, and as a result of the 
Government were used to continue and complete other projects, | operations of the board up to January 4, 1922, $484,425,566.11 
such as by-product coke ovens for private concerns. In some | have been paid out, much of it without the existence of a con- 
eases the contracts were so unskillfully drawn as not to be sub- tract, most of it without an accounting, and practically all of 
ject to cancellation when the war closed. In some cases the ad- | it without any legal justification at all, except in the language 
ministration proceeded with the expenditures, fully intending to of the Dent Act itself. During the Sixty-sixth Congress the 
do so. A fair example of this is the Muscle Shoals project. protests of the Republican majority in this House against the 

That plant was located by President Wilson against the pro- actions of the War Department on these claims were frequent, 
test of his scientific advisers. It was a political location. It | but the protests were unavailing. To illustrate the loose and 
was built with funds not intended for that purpose. A contract | grossly inexcusable way in which these claims were allowed, in 
was made with the Air Nitrates Corporation for its construc- | a recent summing up by Brigadier General Lord, Chief of 
tion which, if valid, puts the Government in the power of that | Finance of the Army, he finds on an audit of approximately 
corporation. Seven months after the first contract was made | one-tenth of these paid claims there has been overpaid, in these 
the War Department deliberately made a new contract in lieu | few settlements to war contractors, $46,000,000. There is but 
of the first, raising the royalty if the Government should at- | little doubt that on an audit of these claims vast sums will be 
tempt to operate the plant, after the war, from 6 mills per | found to have been paid either from carelessness or absolute 
pound of product to 14 cents a pound, giving additional fees | collusion with war contractors. To see to the return of these 
for construction and giving to the Air Nitrates Corporation the | sums unjustly paid is one of the tasks of the present adminis- 
tirst right to purchase the property if the Government should | tration. 
decide to sell it after the war. Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Would the gentleman mind stating at Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 
that point what was the capital of the Air Nitrates Corporation? Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. What is the gentleman's idea 
_ Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. It was a Delaware corporation | of what we should do with the Muscle Shoals proposition— all 

capitalized at $1,000. i this that he has been talking about is water over the wheel. 
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Ts the gentleman in favor of giving the contract to Henry Ford, 
or is he against it? 


Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I have not looked carefully into. 


Mr, Ford's offer, but if it is in the same terms as when he first 
made it 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. It has been modified. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Well, as far as the first offer is 
eoncerned, I would not accept it. But that is not what I am 
talking about; I am talking about the charges you make that 
we are responsible for not doing all these things. I want to 
show that the things we have to do are things that were left 
over by the last administration. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. 
again? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Tilinois. 
must refuse to yield further. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Mississippi. Did not the gentleman’s in- 
vestiguting committee disclose that these contractors were Re- 
publicans, who are liberal contributors to the campaign fund? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Not all; some of them are, but 
that makes it all the worse. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Mississippi. 
were not prosecuted? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. No; there was no such reason 
that I know of. 5 

Mr. TINCHER. The Democrats on the gentleman’s investi- 
gating committee filed minority reports. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes; that is the ridiculous part of 
all this flurry created in the House by our Democratie friends 
who want an investigation., While the investigation was going 
on the minority in every instance filed minority reports and 
did everything they could to obstruct the investigation and 
prosecution. When we put our finger on some scalawag who 
had defrauded the Government and ought to have been prose- 
cuted, the minority came in with a minority report, and the See- 
retary of War appointed a committee to go out and white- 
wash him. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Can the gentlenran tell us now 
why it is that the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL], of 
the Rules Committee, does not bring in a rule for the in- 
vestigation? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I do not know; I am not imme- 
diately concerned in that matter. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. 

an investigation? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I am in favor of the prosecution 
of the fellows who robbed the Government during the war; 
that is what I am in favor of. [Applause.] I always knew 
there were thieves, and I do not care whether they were Re- 
publicans or Democrats, if they are thieves they ought to 
be prosecuted, and I hope and believe they will be prosecuted. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. I agree with the gentleman. 
But is it not a fact that the Democrats voted for every in- 
vestigation? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Oh, yes; they voted for it, but 
they never voted for any reconrmendation for prosecutions and 
the parties were whitewashed. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Who had the power of prosecu- 
tion prior to the 4th of March, 1921. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. It laid with the Department of 
Justice and the administration, but you could not get anywhere; 
you could not get a prosecution started; there was not one. The 
way the records were left when this administration came in— 
a confused mass of intrieacy—you could not start a prosecution 
without a very long research. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Were there not cases where important 
papers were missing? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Ilinois. Yes. But I did not intend to dis- 
cuss this subjegt when I arose. Let me tell you one thing that 
happened. There were people brought before our committee 
and people brought before the grand jury out of the War De- 
partment who were concerned with the keeping of these records, 
wh» deliberately hid and lost papers for the purpose of keeping 
members of the committee and officers of the Department of 
Justice from examining them. I ar: not saying that the prose- 
cution ought to be delayed, but I say that a reasonable time 
ought to be given for investigation, and then the law ought to 
be enforced as quickly as possible under the circumstances. A 
great deal is being said about the failure of the Department of 
Justice to prosecute. No lawyer, I care not what his ability or 
standing, could have gone into the Department of Justice when 
this administration did and, out of the utter confusion that 
reigned there, had any of these highly important war-fraud 
cases ready for trial before this time. But the country now 


Will the gentleman yield 
I will yield this time, and then T 


Is not that the reason they 


Is the gentleman in favor of 


* 


expects vigorous action, and I have all confidence that the De- 
partment of Justice will respond readily and fully to that de- 
mand. 

But I must proceed with these other matters. 

Under various Liberty loan acts President Wilson was author- 
ized to purchase bonds from the countries engaged in war with 
our enemies, bearing the same interest, of the same maturities 
and same conditions as the bonds we issued and sold to our 
people. Under this authority, President Wilson dispensed to 
our allies and to a flock of little nations whom he was seeking 
to incubate immense sums, which, with the interest accrued 
and unpaid, now amount to more than $11,000,000,000. The acts 
authorized loans to our allies. About $300,00,000 of that 
money was loaned to countries not in the war at all. One bil- 
lion five hundred million dollars of it was loaned by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury after the armistice, and when every reason- 
able man will concede he had no right to do so under the law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Does that include the Libe- 
rian loan of $5,000,000? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. No; it does not; but the Liberian 
loan was like a lot of other things left over by the last adminis- 
tration. The faith of this Government was pledged by the last 
administration, and when the present administration came into 
power it had either to refuse to keep the promise that you fel- 
woa had made in the name of the Government, or go through 
with it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. 
for it a few days ago. , 

Mr. GRAHAM of Ilinois. No; I did not. I was not here: I 
have always been a great believer in standing by my promises 
if I make them myself, and by them if my Government made 
them. That is the way I felt during the war, when I did not 
believe the President was doing many things right. Yet I went 
along with him. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. And the gentleman’s party 
claimed all of the time that that was an illegal authorization, 
and yet a few days ago it voted the loan. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, The Republican Party never 
breaks the faith of the Nation when it is once pledged. It 
was intended by the Liberty loan acts that we should buy the 
bonds of foreign nations. Instead, all that the present ad- 
ministration found to show for this vast sum were memoranda 
of some diplomatic agents or officials, Not only was this true, 
but there was the general impression and belief existing in 
every country to whom this money had been advanced, induced 
no doubt by the conduct and public utterances of President Wil- 
son, that the United States never intended to collect these 
amounts. The incoming administration and a Republican Con- 
gress has had, therefore, two things to do: First, to overcome 
the erroneous impression held by foreign countries and con- 
vince them of the necessity of paying these debts; second, to 
obtain from them the properly authorized bonds to represent 
these debts. Even after the almost inextricable confusion that 
had been created by the last administration in the matter, when 
a bill was brought in by the Ways and Means Committee to 
appoint a commission and adjust these debts, the Democrats of 
both House and Senate opposed the project almost to a man, 

In 1916, as a part of the machinery for stimulating the build- 
ing of a merchant marine by act of Congress, the Shipping 
Board was created. After the declaration of war Congress, 
by the urgent deficiency act of June 17, 1917, conferred vast ad- 
ditional powers upon the President to requisition and build 
ships. This power, by Executive order dated July 11, 1917, the 
President delegated to the Emergency Fleet Corporation. There- 
after occurred the monstrous expenditures of our shipping 
program. They cost us $3,306,000,000. Contracts were made 
with anyone and everyone who said he could build a ship, or 
anything for one, irrespective of price or quality. There was no 
uniform plan for these ships adopted. No thought was given 
to what use the ship might be put after the war. There were 
no cancellation clauses in the contracts, so that if the war 
ended the work might stop. Five hundred and eighty-nine 
wooden ships of 1,885,250 dead-weight tons were built, costing 
approximately $375,000,000, and which were absolutely worth- 
less. Thirty concrete and composition ships costing about 
$27,000,000 more were equally worthless. Two thousand two 
hundred and eighty-eight ships altogether were built and de- 
livered. Only about 450 of these were delivered before the 
armistice, and all the rest, or about 1,838, have been delivered 
since the war was over and the further necessity for them had 
disappeared. Because of the contracts which had no cancella- 
tion clauses and the incessant pressure of the Democratic ad- 
ministration, shipbuilding went on feverishly until the present 
administration came into power. One thousand one hundred 
and eighty ships were delivered in 1919 and 473 in 1920, the 
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most shameful part of which was that in 1919, 408 of these were 
wooden ships, and in 1920, 61 were wooden ships, conceded by 
all to be worthless. 

When the present administration came in on March 4, 
1921, it tried to take stock. It now finds about 5,000,000 tons 
of steel ships which are salable for approximately $150,000,000 
and estimated other assets of $190,000,000. It finds claims 
pending against the Government of $298,428,845.59, which, if 
allowed in full, would just about wipe out all our assets and 
leave us nothing to show for our $3,306,000,000 of the peoples’ 
money expended. Countless millions had been sunk in Hog 
Island and every other mudhole in the country. To show the 
rank incompetency of the preceding administration, it has been 
found that mortgages and other liens securing the Government 
for vast sums had not been recorded and the liens were lost. 
Liens for millions which should have been taken were not. 
Vast sums for repairs and reconditioning were charged against 
the corporation for things which the slightest care might have 
prevented; ships had been sold without a cent of deposit or a 
letter of security; vast contracts, uncancellable, for materials 
were found. To illustrate, a contract to take 40,000,000 barrels 
of fuel oil a year. The board is involved in 50 concerns which 
are in the hands of receivers. Three thousand five hundred law- 
suits in the civil courts are pending and $62,739,515.76 of claims 
in the Court of Claims, and a business which is now losing 
$4,000,000 a month. 

Now, we have this wreck to salvage. For 50 years the con- 
tingent liabilities of this experiment will haunt us. We have 
not only spent our three and one-third billions, but we must 
contrive some method of subsidy to keep what ships we have 
upon the sea. And in this last attempt to get something con- 
structive out of this insolvent business, we are meeting the 
almost undivided opposition of the Democratie minority in the 
Congress. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, Yes. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Did not the Government make 
a contract with Henry Ford to manufacture a large number of 
Eagle boats? ` 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Were any of them furnished 
and put into service? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I do not know. I have seen some 
of them since. I doubt whether any of them were actually in 
service before the armistice. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I have heard it stated that 
he made a profit of $30,000,000 and that he donated that back 
to the Government. Has any such fund been turned in? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I do not know as to that. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Does the gentleman have any 
information as to why a building 400 feet long and 200 feet 
wide, at Corliss, on the prairie 7 miles west of my city in Wis- 
consin, was filled as late as the fall of 1920 and the winter of 
1921 with marine engines, stacked one above the other, the 
building full, and it about a thousand miles from the sea or 
any place where those engines could be used? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. That is only typical of a lot of 
other things. I was down in Charleston, S. C., while our com- 
mittee was doing its grinding work in 1919 and 1920, and they 
were then shipping stuff into that terminal, a terminal that had 
been built at an expense of $20,000,000, out of which not a 
pound of produce had ever been shipped or a soldier taken. 
Yet they were shipping stuff there long after the war was over, 

And they were doing it all over the country. I do not know 
why they did it. I have not any conception, but it appeared 
that the administration representatives were trying with all 
their hearts to spend money and they did spend it. Now, just 
a word on the Railroad Administration. 

Prior to the World War no country had a healthier railroad 
condition than did the United States. Service was speedy, rates 
for passenger and freight carriage low, and the roads were 
making fair returns upon capital invested. In the two and one- 
half years from the outbreak of the European war until our 
own entrance into that war this condition continued. In the 
military appropriations bill of August 29, 1916, a provision had 
been inserted authorizing the President, in time of war, to take 
possession and control of any system of transportation and to 
use the same as might be needful or necessary in the emergency. 
Immediately after the entrance of the United States into the 
war with Germany various semicivilian, semiofficial boards were 
set up which began to issue various and conflicting priority ship- 


ment orders. So great became the confusion and congestion that 
the ports of-the East, notably New York, became blocked. The 
judgment of those with most intimate knowledge is that oflicial 
inefficiency is solely responsible for this condition, President 
Willard, of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, President Wilson's 
appointee as chairman of the Advisory Commission of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense, now openly charges this to be the fact. 
Then President Wilson, by proclamation dated December 26, 
1917, took over all the transportation systems of the country 
absolutely. The administration was not content to issue proper 
orders by which the activities of the transportation systems of 
the country could be coordinated under a proper governmental 
bureau and whereby they could be operated by their private 
owners but took over everything and started Government opera- 
tion of railroads. That one act, with its natural consequences, 
has immensely added to our national indebtedness and has 
entailed consequences that are far-reaching and disastrous. 

The Government operated the railroads until March 1, 1920. 
On December 24, 1919, the President issued a proclamation that 
60 days thereafter, to wit, March 1, he would deliver back the 
roads to private control. Having involved the affairs of the 
railroads in inextricable confusion, having permitted their roll- 
ing stock and equipment to deteriorate, having inflated their pay 
rolls and maintenance charges by billions, having destroyed 
beth the credit and the morale of the roads, the President, 
without the slightest opportunity for adequate preparation, said 
to the Congress and the country, “ Here's the mess we have 
made; now you clean it up.” In the two months remaining a 
Republican Congress, trying to do the best it could with a hos- 
tile administration, hastily wrote and passed the transportation 
act of 1920. During the 26 months of Federal control, the Con- 
gress, responding to the urgent and repeated requests of the 
administration, appropriated $1,750,000,000 from the Treasury 
for the railroads. In addition to this vast sum for the six 
months’ guaranty period under the transportation act, $700,- 
000,000 more will be required. In addition, $200,000,000 will be 
required to settle outstanding claims and $300,000,000 more has 
been provided to make loans to the railroads under the trans- 
portation act. Thus we find a total burden on the Treasury of 
$2,950,000,000 caused by the utter folly of the last administra- 
tion in its railroad program. 

Nor is this all. Thousands of lawsuits are pending in which 
the Government has a contingent liability. In Minnesota alone 
6,000 lawsuits originated in one fire. Many of the equipment 
trusts and definitive obligations we have taken run for 10 
years yet. We must maintain a railroad administration for 
at least 10 years to come and until its end, no one can tell 
what our obligations are. 

Nor was this the worst. No sooner were the roads under 
Government control and operation than a systematic course of 
exploitation began for personal and party advantage. Wages 
were raised when requested and when not requested. The total 
additional annual wage burden caused by Government opera- 
tion was $1,765,000,000. The prices of materials and repairs 
were boosted to the skies. Executive orders were issued with 
confusing frequency, almost all of which tended to destroy dis- 
cipline and morale. Minimum wages were established for all 
branches of the service. A fair illustration of these orders 
was that of February 14, 1918, when Mr. McAdoo ordered: 
“ Mechanics applying for employment will not be denied such 
employment for any other cause than inability to perform the 
work,” and by which order any anarchist or I. W. W. who ap- 
plied for work which he could do must be employed. When the 
Government took over the roads 80 per cent of the cars were 
upon their own roads; when the roads went back to their 
owners 80 per cent of the cars were on other roads, from which 
they did not return for long periods. 

All this was done without any corresponding increase in rates 
to compensate for such additional burdens. Increased rates are 
not popular. r, 

Finally, when the problem was turned over to the Republican 
Party on March 4, 1921, the number of railroad employees was 
largely increased, the general efficiency of the roads decreased, 
freight and passenger rates were raised to a point where trafie 
could not move, the credit of the roads was weak, and the 
Government with a staggering weight of financial obligation. 
Nothing can exceed the utter carelessness of the railroad ad- 
ministration during Government operation, Already, on a par- 
tial audit of claims and accounts, over $85,000,000 of errors and 
overpayments have been discovered, which the Government is 
now attempting to recover. 

To-day we have no more serious problem than the question 
of the reduction of our railroad passenger and freight rates. 
The problem was created by the absolute lack of wisdom and 
horse sense characterizing the Wilson administration handling 
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Now they loudly cry for a reduction 
of rates and vociferously denounce a Republican Congress for 


of the railroad question. 


inaction. I am reminded of the man who deliberately fouls his 
water supply and then loudly abuses the board of health be- 
cause his family gets typhoid fever. 

Of our total debt, therefore, of approximately $24,000,000,000, 
five-eighths of it is attributable to the following causes: 
Probable waste in war contracts $7, 250, 000, 000 
Illegal loans to foreign countries.. — „ 

3. 300. 000, 000 


Shipping program —— 
Government operation of railroads.. 2, 950, 000, 000 
14, 800, 000, 000 


Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman allow a 
question? How long could we have run the Government with- 
out raising 2 dollar by taxation if we had had all this wasted 
money to be used for that purpose? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. If we had the money that was 
wasted in this war this country would be in excellent financial 
condition. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. 
over two and a half years? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. At our present rate of ex- 
penditures under this administration, if we had the money abso- 
lutely wasted during and since the war by the last administra- 
tion we could pay all the running expenses of the Government 
for four years without a cent of taxation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Was the gentleman opposed 
to loaning money to the Allies to help carry on the war? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. If the gentleman means did I 
vote for the measure, I voted for the measure; and I did not 
know whether it was wise or not. Nobody knew except the 
President, and he was charged with the responsibility. He 
asked for the funds and he used them, but we have the right, 
however, if the gentleman from Mississippi will indulge me, to 
say to you and your administration now we shall hold you to 
a strict accounting for what you did. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Will the gentleman tell the 
Congress how his own administration during the Spanish- 
American War acted in feeding the soldiers rotten meat aud 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I am not going into the Spanish- 
American War or any other war. I am bringing up the issue 
of to-day, the issue you made through your National Democratic 
Committee and the other issues you are making on the floor of 
the House. It is time the people learn and know the truth, 
and when they do there will be no doubt about their attitude. 

Nothing that our people have suffered as a result of the war 
has been more burdensome and oppressive than the high cost 
of living. During the war period, and since, and continuing to 
a considerable extent to-day, prices of the necessities of life 
have soared to the skies. While high prices came with war 
conditions, most of this stupendous increase is directly trace- 
able to the last administration and its activities. 

By the Sherman Act of 1890 we recognized the principle that 
a combination in restraint of trade was detrimental to our 
national welfare. For about 80 years we developed that prin- 
ciple and established it firmly, adding to it by other acts. Im- 
mediately upon our entrance into the war that act and all other 
«similar acts became dead letters and never again, during the 
Wilson administration, was the slightest attention paid to them. 
Before the existence of war with Germany was declared, com- 
binations of the industries of the country were being formed. 
At once after the declaration every class of labor, every trade, 
every interest, every branch of manufacturing were not only 
invited to, but forced to, combine. These combinations of in- 
dustry fixed prices, regulated the amount of output, controlled 
the amount to be purchased by the Government. In the labor 
field every trade that was not organized was caused to organize, 
and these organizations had their seats in the national councils, 
eontrolled the output, and fixed the price of labor. Not only 
did these combinations exist, but they controlled the whole 
industrial conduct of the war. By them the industries made 
the requisitions and the plans, they did the buying, and after 
the armistice settled the claims. Large numbers of representa- 
tives of industries which were doing business with the Govern- 
ment had their agents wearing the uniforms of the military 
forces and drawing pay, both from their private employers and 
from the Government. The law required all contracts to be 
let by bidding, and all contracts to be in writing. Six days 
after the declaration of war the Secretary of War dispensed 
with the first provision by Executive order, and no one seemed 
to pay any attention to the second. 

Soon after our entrance into the war some of the business 
interests connected with the Government suggested and put into 
operation the notorious cost-plus system of contracting, a system 
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Could not we bave run it for 


More productive of graft and fraud and corruption and waste 
than any other system ever devised. Cost-plus contractors, 
intent only on their percentage of cost, filled the markets of 
the country, and bid the cost of labor and materials to the 
skies, An orgy of waste and riotous profligacy followed un- 
checked by the Government. 

When the war ended this Government policy, or lack of policy, 
had placed the price of labor and manufactured materials at 
the very highest figure ever known. Not only were these prices 
high, but the combinations which the Government had formed 
in violation of law, now fixed prices, obliterated competition, 
and boldly proclaimed that war prices should not be lowered. 
The farmer alone, who had no combination and could not fix 
his prices, found his prices tumbling about his ears; but the 
interest which had high-priced manufactures or labor to sell 
through its combinations, although the demand was lessened, 
limited its output and kept its prices up. 

That is one of the legacies the last administration left to us, 
It will take a vigorous enforcement of the antitrust laws of the 
land and a most serious effort to undo the wrong which has 
been done to the country. It is one of the problems of this 
administration. While Democratic gentlemen declaim about 
high prices, we must seek a remedy for the condition their party 
has created, 

It will therefore be seen that the great problems which are 
pressing for solution to-day, and which this Republican ad- 
ministration must meet, namely: Our immense public debt 
and interest charges, taxation, customs duties, railroad rates, 
foreign debts and entanglements, and high cost of living are 
left to us as the residuary legatees of the last Democratic ad- 
ministration. 

Time will not permit me to go at length into many other 
matters which I might discuss. Therefore, I must content 
myself with but a brief mention of them. Let me summarize: 


WHAT THE DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION LEFT us. 


We found a debt of $24,000,000,000, a major portion of which 
was due to Democratic incompetency, and an annual interest 
charge of $1,000,000,000. 

In the first year we paid off $350,000,000 of the principal of 
this debt. 

We found the most disastrous revenue system with which the 
country was ever cursed. 

We passed a new law and reduced the burden of taxes upon 
the people by $819,000,000 a year. 

We found the Liberty bonds selling for 85 cents on the dollar, 

We brought them to par. 

We found an Army of 230,000 men. 

We have reduced it to 135,000. 

We found a Navy of 133,765. 

We have reduced it to 96,000. = 

We found total appropriations for 1920 of $7,348,259,415.87. 

We reduced it in 1922 to $3,909,782,209.46, 

We found 640,175 civil employees. 

We reduced them in one year by 71,849. 

We found the doors of our country open to the trade and 
cheap labor of the world. 

We closed them by temporary tariffs and will regulate them 
by a scientifically adjusted tariff law. 

We found the farmers of the country threatened with dis- 
aster as war contracts closed and deflation from Democratic 
waste and inflation came, 

We aided them by timely legislation through the Federal 
farm loan system and the War Finance Corporation, until to- 
day farm prosperity is on the way. 

We found a state of war with Germany. 

We ended it. 

We found an entangling League of Nations, 

We gave the world disarmament and a dream of peace 
realized. 

We found American prestige at its lowest ebb. 

We placed it in the forefront of the nations. 

We found waste, 

We have brought economy. 

We found inefficiency and noncoordination. 

We enacted Budget legislation. 

We found a maze of complicated. obligations and contrac- 
tural relations. 

We are disentangling them and clearing the decks, 

In all this we have had Democratic criticism and opposition, 

But the light shines brightly before us and better days for 
the Republic are at hand. Under the guidance of a party which 
has never failed the Nation in its times of need, following the 
leadership of our sane, far-sighted, and right-thinking Presi- 
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dent, Warren G. Harding, the country may well be assured that 
the future is full of promise. [Applause.] 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I ask nanimous 
consent to revise and extend my. remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Jonson] such time as he may desire. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee. I sympathize with the gentleman, Mr. GEA- 
HAM, of Illinois, who has just preceded me, in the predicament 
in which he and his party find themselves to-day. No doubt 
his state of mind is attributable to the results of the elections 
held in Pennsylvania and Indiana a few days ago, in which the 
eo ries Republicans and this administration were repudi- 
a 

The gentleman complains grievously of the management of 
the World War by the Democrats and would cast aspersions 
upon the glorious victory achieved by this great Nation in that 
great conflict. He complains of the waste and extravagance 
during the war, but he forgets that in war time a nation, as an 
individual, can not stop to count the cost or reason or calcu- 
late coolly and calmly as in peace time. 

Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. I will. 

Mr. BOX. Has the gentleman read the statement of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in his memoirs about Republican management 
during the Spanish-American War of 1898? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. I have. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we should not go into a discussion of 
those things at this time, The mistakes that were made during 
the Spanish-American War and the mistakes that we made dur- 
ing the World War are overshadowed by the glorious achieve- 
ments of this Nation. 

No doubt the same pessimism the gentleman from Illinois 
feels is felt in most of the States where the reactionary Re- 
publicans are now in power. They are fearful that the end of 
time is near at hand. 

To show you that the same feeling of pessimism and fear 
exists in the Harding family, I am sending to the Clerk’s desk 
a clipping taken from the Washington Post, which I will ask 
the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


WORLD’S END NEAR, SAYS DOCTOR’ HARDING—PRESIDENT’S BROTHER PRE- 
DICTS SECOND COMING OF CHRIST AT ADVENTISTS’ CONFERENCE, 

San Francisco, May 17.—Dr. Geo T, Harding, jr., physician of 
Worthington, Ohfo, and brother of ident Harding, who is here 
attending the World Conference of Seventh Day Adventists, to-day 
predicted that the end of the world is close at hand. 

“Indications from conditions in the world to-day all point to the 
fact that we are living in the time Perera b e tcl pone said 
he second coming of 


Harding. “This time will Immediately precede 
Christ, in which all Adventists firmly believe. ‘No one knoweth the 
day nor the hour when the Son of Man cometh,’ 

“The end of this phase of our existence is so near at hand that we 
must work rapidly, for our time is short.” 

Doctor Hardi refused to predict tiv that the world would 
come to an end before President Harding finished his term of office. 
a 3 however, that it is more than possible that such will be 

Mr, Chairman, I fear the gentleman confuses the end of the 
world with the end of Republican misrule. The air is so sur- 
tharged with a feeling of disgust toward this administration 
that even the brother of the President predicts that the world 
Is likely to be destroyed before Mr. Harding finishes his term in 
office. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. LANKFORD]. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, much has been said about 
preparedness for war. I wish to make a plea for preparedness 
for peace and for those things which make our Nation strong 
for all emergencies. There should only be such preparedness 
in the way of an Army and Navy as is necessary to maintain, 
if possible, the peace we now enjoy and to win at the earliest 
possible moment, with the least possible loss of life, any war 
into which we are drawn. 

There should be no limit, though, to the preparedness which 
gives the common people of all sections a fair deal and insures 
to the producer a just return for his efforts and insures ‘a pro- 
duction of the necessaries of life equal to every demand. Just 
as surely as a human being must have food, clothing, and shelter 
in order to live, so surely must our great Nation have these 
essentials or cease to exist. The individual as an act of pre- 
pa redness provides food, clothing, and shelter for himself and 
loved ones. This Nation, If it is to endure, must, as an act of 
preparedness, help the common people get a fair deal in an 
honest yffort to secure these essentials, and must help mightily 


the farmers of the Nation, who are doing so much along these 
lines for the good of all mankind. Preparedness for an era of 
Prosperity, peace, and national growth hitherto unknown will 
be accomplished when we understand how absolutely necessary 
our farmers are and give them the laws and help which they so 
richly merit and which is so essential to the welfare of all. 

The greatest preparedness is the production of food and 
clothing to the limit with a fair return to the producer and at 
a reasonable cost to the consumer. Help the farmer produce 
More at less cost. Help him get more for what he produces, 
Help the consumer have food and clothing more abundantly at 
less cost. These things are not inconsistent. They are con- 
sistent. The trouble now is that the farmer earns much more 
than he gets. Others get that which they do not earn. Let the 
fellow who earns a dollar have it. Let the fellow who does not 
earn a dollar do without it until he gets ont and earns one. 

I believe and truly hope that a better time is coming for the 
agricultural interests. Members of Congress are awakening 
as never before to the vital subject of helpful legtslation for 
the farmers. I am sure, though, that there are many Members 
of Congress who place too low an estimate on the value of our 
farmers as a national asset and who do not realize how greatly 
they have suffered in the financial depression which is still 
gripping this country. Do you, my friends, realize that during 
the year 1920 the deflation of the currency and the decline in 
prices which followed caused a loss to the farmers of the Na- 
tion in a sum equal to nearly one-half of the value of all the 
railroads of the Nation? It is probably safe to say that the 
farmers have lost since the close of the war enough money to 
buy all the railroads in the United States. That such a loss 
has been borne by one group of our citizens is staggering to 
everyone who stops to think of the matter. No wonder the 
Nation is in a serious condition, with our most important indus- 
try suffering so much. We must save the farmers if we desire 
to save our Nation and make it steadfast and secure. The 
friends of the farmers here have made a noble fight during this 
period of depression and I do not mean to be impatient. I only 
wish the farmers had more true friends here and we could 
accomplish more without delay. I am truly glad that Members 
of Congress who are interested in legislation for the farmers 
are working in harmony, ‘regardless of politics and regardless 
of whether they are from the South, the West, or some other 
section of the country. Fighting for a common cause makes 
brothers of us all and we will eventually prevail. Even now 
we are encouraged by what we have accomplished and by the 
plans and helpful legislation which we are working on and 
which we have most splendid hopes of rapidly bringing to com- 
pletion and enactment. : 

What are some of the things we have done? I will name 
only a few of the most important. For nearly four years we 
have succeeded in keeping a tariff off of the potash which is 
shipped in from other countries and which is such an essential 
ingredient in fertilizer, Millions have been saved in this way, 
and yet fertilizers have been selling at an almost prohibitive 
price. There is yet an effort to provide for a tariff on potash 
in the permanent tariff bill now pending. I hope it is left on 
the free list. 

A fight is still being waged for the farmers in this matter. I 
wish also to mention the farmers’ relief bill, which was passed 
last fall enabling the banks of the country to borrow money 
from the War Finance Corporation on obligations of the 
farmers of the country, This bill proved to be very helpful, 
but I am anxious for us to give relief more directly to our 
farmers, and I have recently introduced a bill along this line. 

We have passed several measures encouraging cooperative 
marketing and removing certain obstacles from the organiza- 
tion and operation of cooperative selling establishments of 
farmers; but, Mr. Chairman, I am extremely anxious for us to 
go much further and bring about, if possible, and I believe it is 
possible, the sale of farm products directly “from the producer 
to the consumer.” I have now two bills pending which seek the 
establishment of “from the producer to the consumer” mar- 
keting. I am very much encouraged, and believe that in the 
very near future there will be evolved a very much better 
credit system for the farmers and a very much improved sys- 
tem of selling the products of the farm. A greater effort has 
been made during the last two years to give the farmers a 
fair deal in matters of tariff legislation than ever before. We 
are seeking with all our might as low a tariff as possible on 
what the farmer buys and a tariff on what he sells. In this way 
the friends of the farmers in both parties hope to offset what 
the farmers lose by the tariff on manufactured articles which 
they must buy. We certainly hope for a good rate on vegetable 
oils, peanuts, long staple cotton, and every farm product the 
price of which is injured by imports from abroad. 
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Mr. Chairman, there are those of us here who study every 
measure with a view of making it helpful to the farmers or 
defeating it. When we legislate for the farmers and for the 
common folks we legislate for all. Help the farmer produce 
more food and help him sell it at a living price direetly “from 
the producer to the consumer” in a fresh, wholesome condition 
and you not only help the farmer, you help every one who eats, 
Help keep the country out of war and you help the farmer, and 
he and his folks living at home will help make the country pros- 
perous. Think of the farmer's interest and you have in mind 
the best interest of all. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish every Member here could see and feel 
the truth about this great producing group of our citizens as the 
friends here of the farmers see and feel the truth. I am so glad 
that the friends of the farmers, Democrats and Republicans, are 
laying politics aside when matters of interest to the farmers 
come up and are making a solid front. It means better legis- 
lation for the farmers and for our country. There are many other 
things, such as better freight rates, and so forth, we are working 
on, I would like to mention, but time will not permit now. I will 
mention another of special interest to the people of my district. 
I refer to the splendid unity of purpose which now exists be- 
tween those seeking to get water on the dry lands of the West 
and those of us seeking to get the water off of our valuable low- 
lands along the Atlantic seaboard in the South and elsewhere. 
With a solid nonpartisan, nonsectional front put up by all who 
seek to reclaim lands from lack of water or from too much 
water we are bound to succeed, This alone means much to my 
section and to the whole Nation. Millions and millions of acres 
of very valuable land can be and must be reclaimed. 

Mr. Chairman, as I see it there are three great objectives to 
be obtained by us for the farmers as soon as possible. Of 
course there are many others, but the obtaining of these three 
will be a most splendid beginning. 

First, they must haye a better system of credits, so as to 
better enable them to borrow the money they need, Second, 
they must have a better system of marketing their products 
and must more nearly get the value of the farm products which 
they sell. Third, they need very much and must have suffi- 
cient fertilizers for their farms at a reasonable price. We 
have been trying to help in this matter of cheaper and better 
fertilizer by keeping the tax or tariff off of potash and by 
trying to solve the Musele Shoals problem, so as to furnish 
much cheaper nitrogen. Let us not let anyone make unreason- 
able profits out of the fertilizers our farmers use in producing 
the necessaries of life. They need and should have an abun- 
dance of potash and nitrates at the lowest possible cost. If we 
desire to embark upon & great program of preparedness, let us 
develop the best possible system of rural credits, the best pos- 
sible system of marketing for the farmers, and give them the 
very best fertilizer in abundance at the lowest possible cost. 
To my mind, the greatest preparedness will come from truly 
helpful legislation of all kinds for our agricultural interests. 

We should develop our water transportation, Our rivers and 
harbors should be Improved and canals constructed wherever 
needed as measures of preparedness for an era of peace. All 
these things are not only good in time of peace but also in 
time of war, if we should be so unfortunate as to be plunged 
into war again. Along with other canals should be constructed 
one from St. Marys, Ga,, to St. Marks, Fla., saving the distance 
around the Florida Peninsula, This canal would be invaluable 
in time of peace and in time of war may easily become more 
valuable than many mighty battleships or great armies of men 
and may even be the means of saving the Nation if it should 
become necessary to hurry a fleet from our Atlantic ports to 
our Gulf ports, or vice versa. y 

Why do we delay so great a preparedness? The construction 
of the St, Murys-St. Marks canal would be preparedness for 
war and peace in every sense of the term. It would give a 
direct outlet to the Atlantic from the entire Mississippi River 
Basin which would be open the year round. There would be 
no freezing “up during winter, as is the case with northern 
routes, A sea-level canal here would aid mightily in the drain- 
age of large, valuable areas of south Georgia and north Florida. 
I wish to say much more on this canal project in the near 
future. 

Mr. Chairman, in the few minutes now allotted me I can only 
partially cover this great subject of preparedness. I can not 


now mention all the many, many things which we should do to. 


make more inviting, more successful, and happier the farm life 
of our Nation. Neither can I at this time mention, much less 
discuss, the many things which are now done which hinder and 
retard the success and happiness of those who toil on the farm 
and elsewhere, 


We should strive by every possible means to see that a fair 
deal is given to all our citizens, regardless of whether they are 
rich or poor and regardless of what section of the country they 
are from, To my mind, true preparedness, good in all events, 
will be obtained by the enactment of legislation which is non- 
sectional, nation-wide, fair to all; for people, not for moneyed 
interests; for producers, not for profiteers; for consumers of 
food, not for consumers of folks; for boys and girls and their 
fathers and mothers who live by their own honest toil, and not 
for the moneyed vampires of the human race, who do not 
produce and neyer expect to produce, but who live by the 
honest toll not of themselves but of others. True prepared- 
ness will come from the encouragement and support of every 
individual move or enterprise which has for its purpose the 
lifting of mankind, the serving of the human race, or the up- 
building of the Nation, and not help but opposition for the 
individual move, scheme, or plan which proposes to enslave 
the children of men, degrade a great people, or work the down- 
fall of this mighty Nation of ours. [Applause.] True pre- 
paredness will spring from that performance of duty by those 
in authority which makes our people more united, more happy, 
more prosperous, more patriotic, more enlightened, more law- 
respecting and law-abiding, more assured of absolutely a fair 
deal in ali matters, and more God-fearing and God-worshiping. 
The due and true performance by us and others of these most 
solemn and sacred obligations will usher in the great prepared- 
ness which is steadfast and everlasting. [Applause.] 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he may de- 
sire to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Bricas}. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, Hon. John W. Weeks, Secretary of War, in a communi- 
cation under date of January 25, 1922, to Hon. S. WALLACE DEMP- 
sry, chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, indorsed 
and emphasized in strongest terms the necessity for the exten- 
sion of the east end sea wall of Galveston to the south jetty at 
the earliest possible moment for the protection of Galveston 
Channel and Harbor and the commerce which flows through it: 

Wak DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 25, 1922, 
Hon. S. WALLACE DEMPSEY, 
Chairman Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
House of Representatives, 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN : I am in receipt of your letter of January 11, 
1922, inclosing a copy of H. R, 9549, Sixty-seventh Congress, second 
session, a bill for the improvement of Galveston Channel, Tex., and re- 
questing the views and opinion of this department on the measure. The 

urpose of the bill is to authorize an extension of the present sea wall 
‘or the protection of the entrance to Galveston Harbor, in accordance 
with the report stated in the bill, which was submitted to Congress by 


this department, I presume that the bill will be considered by your 
ee with a view to its incorporation in a general river and harbor 


I most strongly commend to your favorable consideration the authori- 
zation of the work proposed in this bi The city of Galveston, after 
the disastrous hurricane of 1900, constructed a sea wall for the protec- 
tion of the city against future damage. Under the authority of the 
river and harbor act of July 27, 1916, the wall has been extended by 
the Federal Government in cooperation with local interests, but there 
still remains an unprotected space, 2,860 feet in length, between the end 
of the wall and tħe jetties at the entrance to Galyeson Harbor. The 
wall already built will tend to increase the liability of the scouring 
action of the sea during a hurricane through this interval, and there is 
grave danger that a breach will formed outside the jetties, and 
enormous quantities of sand carried into the harbor channels, blocking 
them to navigation. 

The waters of the Gulf were raised as much as 14 feet above the 
usual sea level during the hurricane of 1900, The scour that would 
result from the rush of water under such a head through the funnel 
between the present end of the sea wall and the jetties, and the backwash 
of the water from Galveston Bay as the Gulf level receded, is too ap- 

arent to require elaboration. As a consequence of the hurricane of 
P919. with a storm tide of but 8.8 feet in height, and with a free gap 
4,300 feet in width, a hole was scoured at the end of the uncompleted 
wall some 950 feet long, 800 feet wide, and 18 feet deep. The im- 
portance of extending the sea wall to connect with ¢he jetty at the 
earliest possible moment is emplmsized in the report of the special 
board contained in the document cited in the bill. If this gap is not 
closed by the contemplated wall there is great 2 of a severe storm 
destroying the south jetty, built at a cost of about $4,000,000, and 
obliterati the entrance channel to Galyeston Harbor. "This channel 
is absolutely dependent upon the jetties, which have made it possible 
to maintain a depth from the sea of 33 feet, where formerly only 12 
feet existed, The port of Galyeston serves the country as far inland 
as Iowa and Nebraska, and a loss of this port would be a national 
calamity, Furthermore, the present conditions could not be restored 
for probably some two or three years at least if the south jetty should 
be destroyed. ı i 

nclose photo; 

hurricanes of 1900 
loose at such times, 

Sincerely yours, 


raphs showing the scouring that occurred during the 
and 1919, which indicate the violence of forces set 


Jonx W, Weeks, 
Secretary of War. 
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TREMENDOUS, SAYING TO THE PROPLE OF THE WEST, AND SOUTHWEST, 


PARTICULARLY, BY THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PORT AND HARBOR AT 

GALVESTON, 

In December, 1908, Col. John C. Oakes, then captain, Corps 
of Engineers, United States Army, in a special report (H. Doc. 
328, 61st Cong., 2d sess.), had the following to say concerning 
the port of Galveston: 

The total amount expended by the United States on this work to 
January 1; 1969, is N A board’ of engineers stated in its 
report of, December 10. 1902, that a saving of $10,000,000; per annum, 
as a result of the completed improvement, to the territory adjacent to 
the port would be a conservative estimate, The saving of that amount 
on the.commerce passing through Galveston alone can be shown, with- 
out taking into consideration the saving resulti 


educed rates to all other ports competing with G ae gery 
redu ra 0 other com alveston. ve no 
doubt if a careful study be made ios be question a saving of: 


20,000,000 per annum could shown, and possibly 


The effect of the development of this port and harbor through 


the construction of the jetties; which were completed in 1907, 
was soon shown in the tremendous deeline in the freight rates, 
especially with reference to those on grain from Kansas City 
and Missouri River points. 

Galveston Harbor is the outlet, too, for not only the great 
commerce passing through Galveston, but also for the commerce 
flowing through Texas City, Houston, and Port Bolivar. 
PROPOSED FURTHER EXTENSION OF SEA WALL 2,860 FEET TO SOUTH: JHTTY, 

The Secretary of War and Chief of Engineers, in House 


Document 693, Sixty-sixth Congress, second session, approved’ 


recommendations of Special Board’ of Engineers as well as the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors for repairs and 
extension of the sea wall to the South Jetty at a total estimate 
of $670,000. 

The Special Board of Engineers (p. 33, sec. 108, of report of 
Special board) states: 

The board is of the opinion that the present sea wall should be ex- 
tended at the earliest possible moment in a. straight line to the 
South Jetty; and that its junetlon with the South Jetty should be 
strongly protected. (H. Doc, No. 693.) 


The special board further represented that 


This would appear to be-a proper expenditure for the United States. 
It is therefore recommended that an appropriation be made immediately 
available in one sum in order that the work may be completed at as early 
a.date as possible, and also in order that. the organization and plant now 
in operation may be advantageously used in the new work. 


RBALIZATION OF THE. DANGER TO THR, SOUTH JETTY AND HARBOR. 
It was sharply indicated by the 1919 board that— 


72. Within the next year the construction of the sea wall extension 
will be completed. The end of this wall will be opposite Battery 
Hugh Mercer, and there will be left. between it and the nearest point 
of the south 5755 a gup 2,860 feet wide. 

und over this gap is about 3 feet aboye mean low water, and there 

a low sandy foreshore in front of it from 3,000 to 4,000 feet wide 

San Jacinto. are directly. 


may be exposed it the wall is not extended to a junction with the south 
Hex that the Es ty of; the- Atlantic's 
ole to the end of the. wall may have a. considerable influence 
in promoti the scour in the recent storm. Upon completion of the 
present project the end of the wall will oceupy a somewhat similar 
position with respect to Bolivar Gorge. , 
76. These various considerations: point to the advisability, and ne 
rotecting the reservation at this time. 
the effect’ of leaving open the gap between Battery Hugh Mercer and 
the south jetty will be to subject all the batteries at Fort San Jacinto 
to. serious scour and possible destruction in time of hurricanes, and to 
subject Galveston Channel to the danger- of being 
sand carried over from the reservati 


breached: or flanked and a new entrance 
the San Jacinto Reservation. (H. Doe. 693.) 


VALUE OF RESERVATION. 


Special attention is also called by the board in its 1919 re- 
port to the great value of this reservation to the Government, 
The board says: 0 

Ir in the future it should be desired to replace them modern 
batteries or to Install new elements of defense, the reservatlen, prop- 
erly protected and filled, will provide ample room for sites and is the 
only Government reservation which can ish such additional room, 

d Travis are now. crowded’ and could be 
extended only by purchasing additional land, which: would require pro- 
tection by build Ee sen wall and would also require filling, (Sec. 73, 
p- 29, H. Doe. ) 

The board further says: 

If it is desired hereafter to build. batteries or other works on this 
reseryation, the construction of the 2,860 feet of sea: wall: now will 
obviate the necessi 3 an pate sen wall around each 
work. Such individual walls would in the end not only cost much 
more.than will a Te wall across the gap, but would intensify the 
geouring 683. on the balance of the reservation. (Sec. 74, p. 29, 

` e. 5 S 


| 


Size and condition: By closing the 2,860-foot gap named— 


the Government. will also secure a reservation nearly 800 acres. in ex: 
tent, protected against serious 


sto: assembly of troo; and other Government b 
k ess ps, purposes, If the 


now the reservation can be gradually raised by 


pleted 
Britany cece oe Ua as map cree leh: from time, tatime, in: 
Arbor enance wor y . 
74, p. 29, H. Doc. No. 693.) in iain att Wt 


The 1913 board reported, as follows: 


At the time of the great storm of 1900 the water rose from 12 to 14, 
feet above its usual level, and this storm tide was accompanied by wind 
of hurricane velocity. Waves and currents swept across the east end 
of Galveston Island, badly ee the shore arm of the south 025 
and g a large fill in the easterly. end of Galveston Channel, This 
caused an immediate and serious obstruction, and it became necessary at 
once to procure such dredges as were available and at such terms as 
the pba nent my a inane of, tha port la he otis . —.— 

us 0 could. be continued. restora- 
tion of this channel to its original dimensions required months, and 


this with the ir of the shore arm of the south jetty has once more 
8 es conditions in this locality, (Sec. 40. f. 21, H. Doc. 
0. 


Meanwhile the city of Galveston has a brotected itself with a sea 
wall and has raised its grade so that, with a recurrence of such a 
storm as that of 1900, water forced across the east end of the island 
will be unable to find relief by spreading over the city, and its force. 
will be concentrated more strongly than in 1900 upon this narrow neck 
where once existed the Hospital Channel. The shore arm of the south 
jetty while now somewhat stronger than in 1900 can not form an efit- 
cient obstacle to this increased force that might thus come. against it, 
and the result might easily be disastrous to the inner harbor and by, 

le resultant king of the jetties to the entrance channel between 
hem. The situation while satisfacto under no conditions is 
far from safe in the event of the repetition of a storm approaching in 
violence that of 1900. (Sec: 49, p. 21, H. Doc. No. 1390.) 

From the foregoing expression. it is to be observed that the 
board in 1913 found that the more the opening over the east 
end flats was narrowed by the extension of the wall, without the 
gap being closed between the end of such extension and the 
south jetty, the greater was the danger to the shore arm of. the 
south jetty and to the harbor, with a probable blockade of the 
commerce of the port. (Secs, 48 and 52, 1918 Report, H. Doc. 
No. 1390, and sees, 72 and 76, H. Doc. No. 693, Report of Engi- 
neers, 1919.) 

The 1913 board found that the 1900 storm had badly wrecked 
the shore arm of the south jetty and made a large fill. in the 
easterly end of Galveston Channel. A restoration of this chan- 
nel to its original, dimensions, required months, The cost of 
repairing the damage done to the jetties and channel was in 
excess. of $1,000,000, 

As confirming the prediction of the 1913 board of the danger 
to the shore arm of the south, jetty. and harbor. by: a, channel 
being cut through the east end flats, and probably, effecting a 
breach in the south jetty, attention is.called to the finding of 
the 1919 board that in September of that very year. the coast 
of Texas was again visited by a severe hurricane which struck 
at Corpus Christi, and that though the effects of such storm 
at: Galveston only produced a, tide in front of the city to a 
maximum elevation of 8.8 feet, yet the scour. that took place 
on the east end flats was one of the: most interesting mani- 
festations of the storm. Beyond the end of. the incompleted 
sea-wall extension a channel was scoured.connecting the Gulf 
with the Atlantic's, Hole. This channel, measured along the 
line of the sea-wall' extension, was 2,000 feet wide, with depths 
varying up to 19 feet, requiring considerable time and expense 
to fill so that the extension of the sea wall might proceed., (Secs, 
46-49, p. 23, H. Doc. 693.) 

On June 22, 1921, there was also a tide at Galveston of 5 feet, 
which scoured a hole at the end of the sea wall of a maximum 
depth of 7.6; feet for some little distance, although the wind 
velocity was comparatively low both in 1919 and in 1921. 

It is therefore apparent that the statement of the Army engi- 
neers is tfue, that the existence of a gap between the end of 
the sea wall and the south jetty becomes more and more menac- 
ing to the shore arnr of; the south jetty and the harbor: as such 
opening is narrowed. Had the disturbance. of 1919 at Galveston 
or that of 1921 been of the same intensity as. the storm of 
1900 or that of 1915, it is apparent that there would have been 
a catastrophe to the south jetty similar to the experience and 
wrecking: in 1900. 

The wind velocity at Galveston in the September, 1919, dis- 
turbance was only 55 miles per hour, While the velocity of the 
wind in 1900 was 120 miles an hour and in 1915, 93 miles per 
hour. (P. 17, Hi Dec. 693.) 

ORIGINAL GALVESTON: SBA: WALL. 


The original Galveston sea wall was built by the county of 
Galveston and. cost $1,500,000.. The special board of engineers 


stated: 

Construction of a.sea wall to protect the city was commenced by 
local interests in October; 1902, and eted in July, 1904. The 
embankment behind the wall and the fill throughout the city; were not 
completed until much later. Construction of a wall in front of Fort 


e by storms, suitable for wharves, 


1922. 
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Crockett Reservation was commenced by the United States in December, 


1904; the wall itself was finished in October, 1905; the filling and 


sodding were completed in January, 1909. The work done by both the 
county and the Federal Government followed the prea rovisions of 
the Robert Board report, but differed in minor particulars m it 

The Robert Board considered that in addition to the sea wall the 
proper protection of the city required certain filling, Its recommenda- 
tion was for a fill, aside from the embankment directly behind the wall 
that varied from an elevation of 8 feet along the w. arf front to 141 
feet at Thirty-ninth Street and sea wall, The Fort Crockett Reserva- 
tion was entirely filled to a grade of 14} feet; the city was only partly 
filled. (Secs, 80 and 31, p. 20, H. Doe. No, 693.) 

It was built at a time when the confidence of the public 
was pretty much at its lowest ebb in the security of the city, 
and therefore a most difficult time to solve the bond ques- 
tion, but the people took the bonds, the people and the public 
utilities there. The wall was constructed. Later on Con- 
gress approved the project for carrying on this wall 10,300 
feet to the eastward, which has now been constructed, the 
county paying for 3,300 feet of the wall. The county did pay 
for 8,300 feet as now built, something like $500,000 or more. 
The remaining 7,000 feet was to be constructed by the Govern- 
ment at its own expense. In addition to that the Government 
stipulated 600 acres should be deeded to the Government, which 
land appears on the map, House Document No. 693, to which 
reference has been made. 

That property was deeded, and the Government now owns 
that in addition to the military reservation; the Government 
owns the eastern end of the island. Not only does it give the 
Government between 700 and 800 acres in that reservation but 
it gives it a frontage on the channel itself, practically, which 
makes it of the greatest value, and the Government can use it 
at any time. 

The sea wall is nearly 6 miles long; 17 feet high above mean 
low tide; 16 feet wide at base; 5 feet at top; rests on piling for 
the most part from 40 to 44 feet deep. - 

The citizenship of Galveston County, in addition, made ex- 
penditures and incurred obligations for the following purposes: 


Grade raising „44 — $3, 000, 000 
Raising 2,156 buildings SS — 4, 500,, 
Cums —.--.-— Sea SS Ea 8, 000, 000 
Extension sea wall from original county wall terminus---. 1, 200, 


EAST END SEA-WALL EXTENSION, 

Actual construction of the east end sea-wall extension began 
June 20, 1918, and 10,800 feet of actual wall was completed in 
December, 1920. (Report of Chief of Engineers for 1821, p. 
1023.) 

In the 1900 storm more than 6,000 people lost their lives, 
and the property damage in the city alone is estimated to have 
been $17,000,000. More than 3,600 houses in the city were abso- 
Jutely destroyed, which sheltered from 15,000 to 16,000 persons. 

The 1900 storm did not endure for more than 24 hours, but 
was of the greatest intensity during such period. 

The 1915 storm lasted for two days. It began on the 16th 
of August and ended on the 17th. Owing to the construction of 
the Galveston sea wall around the Gulf side of the city in 1904 
and the filling of the grade of the city, there were practically 
but few, if any, instances of loss of life within the city proper 
during the 1915 storm. : 

The report of the special board of engineers of 1919 showed 
that in the 1900 storm the wind rose at Galveston about 2 


o'clock on the morning of Saturday the 8th, blowing at first 


from the north, but shifting to the eastward. Later it shifted 
to the southeast and appeared to have greater fury than before. 
The wind then shifted to the south about 11 p. m. and steadily 
diminished in force. (P. 39, sec. 153, H. Doc. No. 693.) 

Wave action: Great damage was done to the city by the di- 
rect impact of waves. This was made possible by the extreme 
high water in the Gulf. The very high water —141 feet—al- 
lowed the seas to reach and undermine the buildings along the 
shore. (Sec. 221, p. 47, H. Doc. No. 693.) 

Seouring: Both the outer parts and the shore arm of the 
south jetty were seriously injured during this storm, both by 
wave action and currents. A very strong current scoured out a 
considerable quantity of material from Fort San Jacinto Reser- 
vation and deposited it in Galveston Channel. (Sec. 225.) 

The erosion of San Jacinto tract was so extensive and the 
weakening of the shore arm of the south jetty so material that 
had this storm been followed within a year or two by another 
approximating it in intensity the south jetty might have been 
flanked and another entrance to Galveston Bay been formed. 
(Sec. 226, p. 48, H. Doc. No. 693.) 

As indicating the direction of the wind during these tropical 
storms, it is noted that the direction of the wind in the storm 
of 1909 was northeast. This direction gradually shifted to east 
and from east to southeast. The tide rose about 10 feet. The 
highest wind velocity was 69 miles an hour. (Secs. 157—158 and 
51, H. Doc. 693.) 


‘Texas coast. (Rept. Chief Engineers, 1921, 


In 1919 the maximum tide was 8.8 feet, with maximum wind 
velocity of 53 miles an hour. (Sec. 256, p. 52, H. Doc. 693.) 

Attention has previously been called to the channel cut at the 
end of the sea wall to the point to which it had then been ex- 
tended, a channel of about 2,000 feet wide, with varying depths 
up to 19 feet. 

The Board of Engineers also find that the east-end flats dur- 
ing hurricanes may become flooded to maximum depths of pos- 
sibly 12 feet and more, as in the 1900 storm, when the tide 
reached an elevation of 144 feet. (Secs. 69 and 23, H. Doc. 693, 
pp. 28 and 18.) 

The height of the tide in 1915 was also about 14 feet. (P. 50, 
sec. 244, H. Doc. 693.) 

The Army engineers have particularly stressed in the dif- 
ferent surveys and examinations made of conditions at Galves- 
ton that interruption of the flow or spread of the sea water at 
times of storms will make for dangerous currents across the 
east-end flats and threaten the safety of the south jetty, the 
shore arm, and the harbor. 


HOSPITAL CHANNEL. 


Prior to the construction of the jetties a channel, known 
locally as the Hospital Channel, from time to time existed 
across this neck, and vessels occasionally used it in passing be- 
tween the bay and Gulf of Mexico. (Sec. 46.) 

When the jetties were built a long extension was made to the 
south jetty, known as its shore arm, practically at right angles 
to the general direction of the jetty and extending to compara- 
tively solid ground in the city of Galveston. This shore arm 
crossed the old Hospital Channel, causing it to fill, and thus in 
a measure protected the jetties from being “flanked” iby the 
enlargement of a channel to the south of them, which would 
have produced shoaling in the main entrance. (Sec. 47, p. 21, 
H. Doc. 1390.) 

The city of Galveston having protected itself with a sea wall 
and having raised its grade so that with a recurrence of such 
a storm as that of 1900 water forced across the east end of the 
island will be unable to find relief by spreading over the city, 
its force will be concentrated more strongly than in 1900 upon 
this narrow neck where once existed the Hospital Channel. The 
shore arm of the south jetty, while now somewhat stronger than 
in 1900, can not form an efficient obstacle to this increased 
force that might thus come against it, and the result might 
easily be disastrous to the inner harbor and by possible result- 
ant flanking of the jetties to the entrance channel between them. 
(Sec. 49, H. Doc. 1390.) 

The Chief of Engineers describes the gap as leaving a great 
funnel threatening to breach the south jetty and block and de- 
stroy the harbor. Galveston Harbor and Galveston Channel 
form one of the great outlets for the commerce of the South- 
west. They have been doing so ever since deep water was 
given to the port in 1907. Through that harbor last year, ac- 
cording to the report of the Chief of Engineers for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1921, flowed over 10,000,000 tons of 
commerce. Ninety million bushels of grain from the fields of 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, and other territory, and 
more than 3,000,000 bales of cotton, passed through the port of 
Galveston, The necessity for this improvement is so extremely 
great and so urgent that it prompted the Secretary of War to 
send the communication which he did to Congress, The follow- 


ing data are taken from— 
Report of Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 1921. 


Galveston HarboP—— t 
Galveston Chan 


TERMINALS. 


The terminal facilities at Galveston are tne baa extensive on the 
Galveston is the largest and most important port on the coast of 


Texas. 


Classification of commerce of Galveston, 1920. 


Animals and animal products, except wool and hair... 
igastahes food. products, oil seeds, expressed oils, and 


222 ͤ 957. 1 587, 387 

5 "=al gg 

Wood and Paper. = 1 612 
Ores, metals, and manufactures of, except machin: 

and vehicles —— 3329 9 e . 501, 294. 4 39, 079, 305 
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Classification of commerce of Galveston, 1920—Continued. 


Machinery and vehicles.. 
Chemicals 
Unclassified 


lss 
4 000,060 bushels over the year 1920. 
figures for Texas City, according to the report of the Texas City Board 
of Trade, were 15,304,325 bushels exported in 1921. 

No commerce through any ocean port, perhaps, is probably of 
greater importance or of more value, with the exception of the 
port of New York, than that which flows through this great 
harbor. The adoption and completion of this project should be 
carried out at the earliest possible moment, as recommended by 
the Secretary of War and Chief of Engineers, and thereby in- 
sure the safety of a channel and harbor in which the Govern- 
ment and people of the whole Central and Southwest are so 
vitally interested. [Applause.] 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr, Lyon]. 

Mr. LYON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I shall support the pending bill with a great deal of pleasure, 
but what I especially want to talk about in the few minutes 
allotted to me is to explain the amendment that I shall offer 
when the bill is read under the five-minute rule. I think my 
amendment will be in the interest of economy, and certainly 
from a business standpoint ought to be approved, and I hope 
the committee will see fit to accept it. 

It is as follows: 

follows: “Cape Fear 
Rive ee Winton, woe 8 with report submitted in 
House Document No. 94, Sixty-seventh Congress, first session.” 

Mr. Chairman. my amendment if adopted would not authorize 
any new project, but would simply modify an existing project 
relating to the bar at the mouth of the Cape Fear River, N. C. 
This modification has been approved by the Secretary of War, 
the Chief of Engineers, General Beach, and the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors, and is included in Senate bill 
3017, introduced by Senator Jones, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

Before discussing my amendment it might be of interest to 
briefly explain the location and present condition of the bar 
where the work proposed is to be done. 

The Cape Fear River empties into the Atlantic Ocean about 
5 miles northwestward of Cape Fear, and the ocean bar is 
about 2 miles seaward of the river mouth. A vessel entering 
the river finds itself in a commodious land-locked harbor, and 
it frequently happens that vessels take refuge here in case of 
storm at sea rather than attempt to round Cape Hatteras. 

About 80 miles from the mouth of the river is the city of Wil- 
mington, having a population of about 40,000, and the chief 
seaport between Norfolk and Charleston. Here is the largest 
privately owned cotton exporting firm in the United States. 
The terminal facilities are adequate to take care of the present 
and future commerce of the port. There are 73 wharves, T of 
which are owned by the city, and these are open to all free of 
charge. Here are 20 warehouses, with a million and a quarter 
square feet of floor space. The city of Wilmington has recently 
purchased from the Shipping Board the old Liberty shipyard 
site, and this property is to be converted into free municipal 
terminals and warehouses. 

There has been a gradual increase in tonnage of vessels enter- 
ing the port, from an average of 421 tons per vessel in 1886 to 
2.275 tons in 1920. There was collected through the custom- 
house at this port in 1921, $3,425,955.16, at a cost of less than 
5 mills per dollar, making the cost of collecting $1 at this port 
less than one-fourth of the cost of its nearest competitor, 

The principal products entering and leaving this port are 
cotton, lumber, naval stores, fertilizer, and fertilizer material, 
and in 1920 amounted to 605,179 tons, valued at $66,261,143.70, 
and steadily increasing. 

The importance of this port is summed up by the district 
engineer in his report to the Chief of Engineers on February 28, 
1920 (H. Doc. No. 94, 67th Cong., Ist sess.), in these words 
which I quote: 

Wilmington is the natural gateway to middle and western North 


Carolina and northeastern South Carolina, boine nosier in mileage to 
this great productive section any competitive port, so that the 


City, 12,900,193 bus 
an increase of about 45, 


question of adequate depth of water for lower Cape Fear River is not 
paly. ae local interest but virtually affects a yast area and a large popu- 


Now, Mr. Chairman, the existing project that my amendment 
seeks to modify was adopted by the act of July 25, 1912 (H. 
Doc. No. 287, 62d Cong., 2d sess.), which provides for a depth of 
26 feet from the ocean to Wilmington, and modified by act of 
March 2, 1919 (H. Doc. No. 746, 65th Cong., 2d sess.), which 
provided for increasing the depth across the bar to 30 feet at 
mern low water and providing a channel of this depth 400 feet 
wide, 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman say 
how much would be saved annually by the shifting of this 
channel? 

Mr. LYON. I will in a minute. 

The channel has been practically completed from the mouth 
of the river to Wilmington, but the trouble has been in obtaining 
the depth and width provided for at the bar. This is fully set 
out and explained by the Report of the Chief of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors of May 10, 192i—House Document No. 94, 
Sixty-seventh Congress, first session—and is as follows: 


Since the earliest records the line of deepest water over the bar has 
gradually moved westward and current observations show that the pres- 
ent channel, which after passing Baldhead Point turns sharply to the 
west, is not favorably located with reference to the tidal currents. It 
has been observed for some time that a cutting action is taking place 
on a line extended straight out to sea from Baldhead Point, as shown 
on the map. Consideration has been given in a previous report to a 
change of location of the channel to this line, and the district engineer 
now deems this advisable in view of the increasing dilticulty ex 
rienced in recent years in maintaining the channel, From 1895 to 1900 
the small dredge Cape Fear succeeded in increasing the channel depth 
over the bar from 14 feet to 21 feet, but since 1916 this,dredge, assisted 
for nine months by the dredge Absecon, has not been able to maintain 
the channel Loy cai!) and no advance has been made toward securing 
the existing project depth of 30 feet, 


This report further says: 


The present channel over the bar has shown a decided tendency to 
drift as a whole to the west, except that just off Baldhead Point a 
small portion of it has been forced toward the east by a movement of 
sand in that direction. This shifting of the thread of the channel has 
resulted in more difficult maintenance, and it has been found impracti- 
cable to make any advance toward the 30-foot depth even with the use 
of two dredges. The existing project dimensions are considered ade- 
quate, and the question now involved is how these dimensions may best 
be insured. With the shifting of the channel referred to there has been 
a growing tendency for the water to deepen in a straight line out from 
Baldhead Point, and it would cost but little more to dredge a 30-foot 
channel here than to secure that depth by following the present project 
channel, and subsequent maintenance of the new channel would probably 
be considerably less. The natural tendency to scour along the line of 
the proposed new channel and to fill in the present channel suggests 
quite forcibly the advisability of making the change. * * The 
board is therefore of opinion that it is advisable to modify the existing 
project so as to provide for a new channel across the bar, 400 feet wide 
and 30 feet deep at mean low water, from Balhead Point in a southwest- 
erly direction, approximately as shown on the accompanying map, at an 
estimated cost of $420,000, and, in addition, $105,000 for maintenance of 
the existing channel during construction. 

This report was submitted to the Chief of Engineers, who, 
in his report to the Secretary of War, says: 

After due consideration of the above-mentioned reports, I concur 

in the views of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors and 
therefore report that it is deemed advisable to modify the existin 
roject to the extent of providing a new channel across the bar 3 
eet deep at mean low water and 400 feet wide from Baldhead Point 
in a southwesterly direction, approximately as shown on the accom- 
panying map, at_an estimated cost of $420,000 for dredging the new 
channel and $105,000 for maintenance of the existing channel during 
construction. Subsequent maintenance is placed at $30,000 a year 
as the minimum. The full amount of the estimate, $525,000, should 
be made available in one es tea i AE A new dredge should be 
made available for this work, whether or not the proposed change 
of project is adopted. The cost of the dredge is not included in the 
above estimate. 

My amendment, you will notice, proposes to authorize the 
modification of the present project as recommended in the above- 
mentioned reports and will cost little, if any, more than to com- 
plete the existing project at the present location. 

At the hearings before the committee on Tuesday, May 9, 
1922, General Taylor, Assistant to the Chief of Engineers, 
testified as follows: 

That at the present time there Is a bending of the channel mint 
two very difficult angles, two very conclusive turns in the channel, 
and that it is difficult to maintain, and we are afraid if we do not 
have the channel on the new line that it will be impossible to main- 
tain the old channel in a navigable condition. The new channel would 
be easier of navigation and easier of maintenance and there would be 
a saving of expense. 

It will probably be cheaper to provide a channel along the new 
line, rather than to get a channel according to the demand along 
the old line, and in my opinion it is advisable to make the change for 
the reason that the present channel is narrow, crooked, and conse- 
quently very difficult of navigation even when in the best condition 
that we can get it in. 


Mr. Chairman, the original estimate of the cost to complete 
the present bar project was $303,625 and $95,000 annual main- 
tenance, The estimated cost of the change of channel pro- 
vided by my amendment is $420,000 and $30,000 annual main- 
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tenance, making a difference of only $116,375 in cost of con- 
struction, but providing a saving of thousands of dollars each 
year in maintenance cost. 

Now, I want to call your attention further to the fact that, 
although there has been expended, according to the report of 
the district engineer, which is to be found on page 10 of Docu- 
ment No. 94, on the present project, adopted in 1912 and modi- 
fied in 1919, $553,326.65 for new work, and $701,397.18 for main- 
tenance, making a total of $1,254,723.78, the project is just 63 
per cent completed. The part completed is that leading from 
the mouth of the river to the city of Wilmington. The part that 
is uncompleted is the channel across the bar, because the report 
shows that the channel is not to-day in as good condition as it 
was in 1916. Although they have spent in construction work 
more money than the proposed change will cost, the channel is 
not in as good condition as it was then. In view of these facts 
= ae ee amendment that I shall offer will be adopted. [Ap- 
plause. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. Young]. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Chairman, the bill to extend the life of 
the War Finance Corporation should be included in the program 
of bills to be passed during the next three weeks. 

Bills to extend the loaning period of the corporation were 
introduced in both the Senate and the House. In the judg- 
ment of the committee the Senate bill did not go far enough, 
so they struck out all after the enacting clause and substituted 
my bill in full without change. In that form the bill stands for 
passage on the House Union Calendar. 

The chief change proposed in my bill is that it provides an 
orderly method for winding up the affairs of the corporation. 
The law as it now stands provides that no advance of money 
shall be made after June 30, 1922. If this date were only 
changed to June 80, 1923, it would mean that there might be 
a wild scramble to obtain payments covering loans before 
June 80. There would be many loan applications pending, and 
there would naturally be high pressure both in and outside of 
the offices of the corporation to complete them before the final 
date limited by the law. That would probably result in some 
worthy applications for loans being rejected for lack of time to 
consider or possibly some being accepted which ought to be 
rejected because of lack of time to investigate. 

In asking to have the life of the War Finance Corporation 
extended, it does not necessarily mean that the provisions of 
that law, as originally enacted, were satisfactory to the agri- 
cultural population of the West. It is well known that the 
sections of the law to authorize aid to agriculture were passed 
quickly to meet an emergency. For that reason, in the judg- 
ment of Congress, there was not sufficient time to set up the 
extensive and elaborate administrative machinery which would 
be necessary to make loans direct to individual farmers. The 
Anderson Commission has been working on a scheme for per- 
manent legislation to take care of financing the production of 
farm commodities for periods of from six months to three years, 
depending upon the length of time necessary to mature the 
product upon which credit is asked. A committee of the farm 
bloc is working on it also, and we hope for permanent legisla- 
tion on this subject before many months, such as will ade- 
quately deal with the whole subject. If the War Finance 
Corporation were to cease operations at this time, the large 
cash capital which it now has would be transferred into the 
general fund of the Treasury and later there would be in- 
creased difficulties in having such funds made the basis of a 
permanent farm-credit system. 

The present law is temporary. While it has been criticized, 
there has also been quife general recognition of the fact that 
it has done much good, and all agree that if there has been 
disappointment it has not been caused by any lack of effort or 
lack of ability or lack of enthusiasm upon the part of the ad- 
ministrative board. These men have done splendidly, and where 
disappointments have occurred they have been occasioned by 
reason of limitations in the law itself. 

The corporation has loaned over $341,000,000 to banks in 
agricultural communities, live-stock loan companies, and co- 
operative marketing associations. More than $21,000,000 were 
loaned in the State of North Dakota. 


i BIG LOAN TO EQUITY, 


Mr. Chairman, one of the first loans authorized was that of 
$15,000,000 to the Equity Cooperative Exchange, at St. Paul, 
the greatest grain cooperative organization in the United States, 
with over 23,000 farmer stockholders. 

Among those who believe that the War Finance Corporation 
has been of value to the farmers is this great Equity organiza- 


tion. I submit for printing in the Recorp an article which 
appeared in the Cooperators’ Herald, their official paper, and 
later will submit some letters and editorials, í 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to tbe extension of 
remarks in the manner indicated? 

There was no objection. 

The article from Cooperators’ Herald is as follows: 


During a 10-year contest with highly organized and resourceful 
competitors President John M. Anderson has at times been moved by 
powerful emotions both of disappointment and 3 the greatest 
thrill of his young life was when Vice Managing D or M of 
the War Finance Corporation said: 

„Gentlemen, our board of directors has decided to make a loan of 
$15,000,000 to your organization, the a aes Cooperative Exchange.” 

The gentlemen addressed were John M. Anderson, president, and 
Benjamin Drake, attorney for the Equity Cooperative Len TN | St. 
Paul, and Congressman Grores M. Youne, second district, North 
Dakota. They d just come back to get the verdict after having 
spent the forenoon prism tog the claims of the Equity organization to 
Se eae by Uncle Sam's great War Finance Corporation. 

The advisability of making a loan had been under consideration by 
the War Finance Corporation for months, and the officials of the 
Equity and Congressman Youna had been furnishing all information 
asked for and losing no rf eaten pes to get their case fully and com- 
pletely before the board of directors. 


The final presentation of the matter was made at the directors’ 
room of the War Finance Corporation, Washington, on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 22, Statements were made by Anderson, Young, and Drake, 


which, when they had finished, cove completely every phase of the 
history, development, character of business done, financial condi- 
tion, and training and experience of the officers of the great farmers’ 
cooperative sales 9 PSE 

The making of this large loan is a great compliment to the Equity 
Cooperative Exchange. It is one thing for a vernment agency to 
pass favorable 1 as to the financial soundness and competent 
management of an institution. It is a decidedly different thing to 
back up that favorable judgment by loaning $15,000,000 of good, hard, 
honest American money. 

President Anderson was found at his hotel before his departure for 
the West and shown a ess copy of the statement issued by the 
Finance Corporation telling of e big loan to his company. Mr. 
Anderson appeared highiy elated over the successful results of his 
negotiations. He spoke in terms of 5 65 appreciation of the direc- 
tors of the Finance Corporation. He said: 

“I am especially grateful to Congressman Gronen M. Youne for the 
valuable assistance given us throughout the entire negotiations both 
before coming here and while we were here. 

“The loan made us by the Government will enable us to pre a 
greater seryice to our patrons whether stockholders or not. It will 
put us in a position to sell to the best possible e a because 
we oo — 570 the requirements of the biggest operators whet foreign 
or domestic, 


Mr. YOUNG. The Fargo Courier-News, October 2, 1921, said: 

Doubtless it was as much a surprise to the chamber of commerce as 
it was to the Courier-News when the War Finance Corporation made 
this loan. Doubtless the chamber of commerce had thought, as the 
Courier-News confesses it did, that the War Finance Corporation could 
be counted on to do nothing n to the big bankers. And here 
its first action was to lend $15,000,000 to the Equity. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation, enacted last year and which 
we now propose to renew, stands to the credit of the farmers’ 
bloc. It is one of a number of bills, some bearing directly on 
agriculture and some not, sponsored by them. The farmers’ 
bloc, I fully recognize, is on trial, particularly in those areas 
of our country where there is little farming done. People of 
those areas are apt to take a short-sighted view. They do 
not seem to realize that the prosperity of the farming industry 
is at the base of all prosperity in our country. It is funda- 
mental. The members of the farm bloc have been strong not 
so much on account of their numbers as on account of the jus- 
tice of their cause. Their leadership is producing better gov- 
ernment and better things for all the people. 

Mr. Chairman, whatever the views of eastern people may be 
regarding the farm bloc, it is here to stay. If you could look 
over the mail of the average member of the farm bloc you would 
be convinced that the next Congress will see them all back here, 
and perhaps more along with them. 

Perhaps the letters to me and newspaper comment regarding 
me are not much different from that of other Congressmen of 
the farm bloc. Believing they are typical, I submit for printing 
in the Recorp, for reading by those who may be interested, 
some letters and editorials. 

The Woodworth (N. Dak.) Rustler says: 

There are a number of things which ought to be considered in choos- 
ing the one to support for Representative in the United States Con- 
gress, but probably all will agree the most important question is: Has 
he been loyal to the great basic industry of our State? 

Fortunately, so far as Representative YouNG is concerned, there are 
men who are entirely disinterested and who are in every way qualified 


to speak impartially, who know his record, 

The Washington representatives of three great national agricultural 
organizations joined in selecting from the bills before Congress a list 
from which it would be ible to reach accurate conclusions as to 
the extent to which the various Members of Congress have been loyal 
to the farm industry, and after this list of bills had been selected a 
careful tabulation was made of the record yotes of every Congressman. 
Those friendly to culture were divided into two lists: Fist, those 
Members whose voting records showed them to be at all times con- 
sistent peer ere of the agricultural interests with voting records 
100 per cent right; and 
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Second 
tee coula ordinarily be counted upon to support the agricultural 
nterests. 

Congressman YOUNG was pass in the first class, with a 100 per 


those Congressmen who by their records had shown that 


cent voting record in favor o 
This is not at all surprising to those who have followed YOUNG'S 

reese oe veh re as por oD noa, 5 se r cent eg 7— 

appeal stron o the people o s great agrieu 

18 jority of 2.900 of two years ago will doubtless be pushed up to over 


The Binford (N. Dak.) Times says: 


United States Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, head of the farm bloc, says 
Grorce M. Youne should be reelected to Congress because he is an 
important member of the farm bloc. We of the great wheat State agree 
with the Senat And we believe Young will be reelected by a greatly 


ator. 
increased majority. 
FOR THE FARM BLOC. 

The Willow City (N. Dak.) Eagle says: 

The Equity Cooperative Exchange, the greatest cooperative grain 
marketing organization in the United States, with a membership of 
over 22,000, is not a political organization. The members are free to 
give a disinterested 5 of their views. This great organization 
at its annual meeting in Fargo last winter adopted a resolution highly 
commendatory to Congressman Younes, a member of the farm bloc. 

Many other expressions commendatory of Congressman Touxd could 
be quoted from leading men and from farm journals. 

257 the farm bloe 


agriculture. 


Is there any better way to encourage and stren 
than to see to it that every member of it is reelec 


VIEWS OF FARM BUREAU, 


Nort DAKOTA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Fargo, N. Dak., November 28, 1921. 
Hon. GEORGE M. YOUNG 


5 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: I note in the vote in the House on the question of keeping 
the surtax charge in the tax bill at 50 per cent that you voted “yea. 
I want to thank you for your vote and the interest that you took in 
this matter, 

Yours truly, 
NORTH DAKOTA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
By H. B. FULLER, Secretary. 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, November 25, 1921. 
Hon. GEORGE M. YOUNG, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: The American Farm Bureau Federation wishes to express 
the appreciation of farmers for your support of the 50 per cent surtax 
provision of the tax bill. 

Our farmers are confident that their Representatives realize the im- 
portance of considering these questions from the farmer's viewpoint, 
and that by united action they can greatly hasten the return of a more 
happy situation in the farm communities and thereby restore national 
prosperity more quickly. 

Assuring you of our continued best wishes, I am 

Very truly yours, 
AMERICAN Farm BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Gray Stlynn, Washington Representative. 


í 


WASHINGTON HEADQUARTERS FARMERS’ NATIONAL COUNCIL, 
Washington, December 23, 1921. 
(Herbert F. Baker, president; George P. Hampton, managing director 
till his death, June, 1921; Benjamin C. Marsh, managing director. 
Directors: H. Q. Alexander, director, North Carolina Farmers’ Union ; 
F. B. Wood, vice president National 8 League; William 
Bouck, master Washington State Grange; W. M. Burlingame, president 
Montana State Union A. S. of E.; John J. Farrell, president National 
Creamery Butter Makers’ Association; H. A. Fuller, director Min- 
nesota State Union United Farmers of America; C. H. Hyde, mem- 
ber Board United States Grain Growers (Inc.) ; F. F. Ingram, chair- 
man Farmers’ National Committee on Postal Reform; Ed C. Lasater, 
member Farmers’ National Committee on Postal Reform; J. Weller 
Long, secretary-treasurer United Farmers of America; Martin H. 
Meyer, secretary-treasurer National Creamery Butter Makers’ Asso- 
ciation ; Geo McKay, secretary American Association of Cream- 
ery Butter Manufacturers; A. C. Welch, president Minnesota State 
Union United Farmers of America; Western Starr, member govern- 
ing board Farmers’ National Headquarters; Grant Slocum, president 
National Gleaner Federation; C. E. Spence, master Oregon State 
Grange; R. W. H. Stone, president No Carolina Farmers’ Union.) 
Hon. Groncs M. YOUNG, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. O. 


My Dran ConcressmAN Youna: We are very prone to forget and 
ignore the work which is being done by Members of Congress for the 
farmers. I feel, therefore, that I am not going a bit out, of my way 
in expressing to you my appreciation of the fight which you have made 
for taxation of wealth 3 of the stand you made to retain 
the maximum surtax of 50 per cent on incomes, and also the splendid 
fight which you made as a member of the Ways and Means Committee, 
as well as on the floor, against levying the skyscraper duties upon 
manufactured products under the so-called American valuation plan, 
the almost inevitable result of which would have been to permit some 
of the big manufacturers to make the same profits in the future as 
they made during the war. 

Yours sincerely, BENJAMIN C. MARSH, 
Managing Director. 


The National Wool Grower says: 


The business difficulties of recent months have given prominence to a 
number of men having the ory, and the courage successfully to attack 
the problems confron the Nation and affecting the welfare of all 
American cit The cember Wool Grower presented photographs 
and short sketches of the work of the United States Senators and Con- 
gressmen who were fi to serve in the proper consideration of the 
sheep industry in relation to national policies. 

Con man GgorGE M. Youne, of Valley City, N. Dak., is not p 
ticularly identified with sheep matters, but he one of those whose 


ability and courage have made him prominent at Washin r 
larly since December 1, si : eadlion 
rly in December it seemed that the question of protecting American 
roducers from a flood of imports would not be acted upon by Congress, 

r. YOUNG was the leader of a group of Congressmen from the West 
and South who appreciated the seriousness of the situation and were 
resolved to provide the most effective remedies possible. 

Mr. Youne, it has been announced, will be in charge of the farmers’ 
mopa tariff bill when it is reintroduced in the special session of 
the Sixty-seventh Congress. He is a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee and his gument to this place permits Chairman Forpnay 
and other members of the committee to complete the writing of the 
regular bill and at the same time have an experienced, most able Rep- 
Nation's protecting itself by aston that is adequate to sostals farming 

g itse action uate S 
and live-stock interests. y e 9 
YOUNG’S FARMER TARIFF BILL, 
(From the Red Polled Journal.] 


Under the caption “ Young’s farmer tariff bill” in the dail ress 
on April 9 were given for the first time some clear, sound e for 
an emergency tariff on farm products. ‘The statement published was 
made by Congressman GEORGE M. Youna, of North Dakota, who pointed 


out, as a ent feature of the present situation, that Our country 
alone, among the la consuming countries of the world, is able to pay 
for impo commodities. In this country is found the one market 


where cash and credit conditions and exchan rates make it possible 
to buy and hold the world’s surplus until 8 tive demands can 
absorb them or until these can be sold abroad.” nder this extraor- 


dina : 
have uantities of wheat 


han 
with no sale for it, and that there was then in this ate two ware 


WHAT IS A “ PROTECTIVE” TARIFF? 


: [From the Chicago Tribune, June 18, 1921.] 

The assertion of Representative Younc, of North Dakota, a Republi- 
can member of the Ways and Means Committee, that many of the pro- 
posed rates in the permanent tariff schedule are too high ought not to 
subject him to a charge of party irregularity. Charges that his views 
indicate development of insurgency in the Republican ranks in Con- 
gress are ill-founded. 

The tariff question to-day is not what it was at the time of the 
adoption of the Payne-Aldrich bill nor in the time of any previous ad- 
ministration since Washington. What were once clearly defined Re- 

ublican policies are now affected by completely altered conditions of 
nternational trade, and by the change in the position of the United 
States from that of a debtor Nation to the world’s chief creditor, it is 
88 that new or slightly altered policies may be in process of 
‘ormation. Until policies are revealed in the completed bill no com- 
ment or suggestion can properly be construed as 

The Farmers’ National Magazine says: 

Gronan M. Youna, Representative in Congress from North Dakota, 
is best known in Washington as the author of the emergency tariff ac 
a measure designed for the relief of agriculture. An examination o 
Mr. Youne’s record discloses that he has never failed to vote for meas- 
ures demanded by the great self-help farm organizations of the United 
States. As a member of the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
his influence on legislation is by no means inconsiderable. He is a 
hard and effective worker. 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Delaware [Mr. Layton]. 
Mr. DUPRÉ. Mr. Chairman, I yield five additional minutes 


to my colleague. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Delaware is recog- 


irregular, 


‘nized for 10 minutes. 


Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
in preparing the bill now before the-House, the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors gave all the time and thought consistent 
with their duty to themselves and to the taxpayers of the coun- 
try. In the very beginning, I desire to say that for once, at 
least, a rivers and harbors bill is presented to the House without 
a pound of pork in it, and without, in fact, even the semblance 
of a barrel, and I might say, not a visible stave thereof. 


ECONOMY. 


The animating thought of the committee was economy—a re- 
solve to cut out every project that after careful consideration 
was regarded as useless or of such little usefulness as to justify 
the committee in leaving them out of temporary consideration. 
Primary attention was given to those projects where commerce 
was already established, and which possessed the certain evi- 
dences of growth and development, to secure the best water 
transportation possible under present conditions, in order te 
relieve as much as we could the congestion in transportation 
everywhere existing. 
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SELF-DEPENDENCB, 


Especial consideration was also given to those projects which 
had local backing—where the people themselves who were ask- 
ing for Government aid were not only willing but were actually 
putting their own money into the project, and so justifying 
their own faith, as well as the judgment of the committee, in 
granting their demands. 

In this connection it would be well to call the attention of 
the House and the public to the fact that a material change has 
taken place in the manner in which localities approach the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee when seeking to have their 
projects authorized by law. Formerly, while most localities 
asked for Government assistance without any effort on their 
own part to aid in a development sought for, now it is getting 
to be the usual thing for the people of these localities to base 
their requests upon what they have already done themselves, or 
have practically undertaken to do. The very great portion of 
the projects sought to be established in this bill, including 
authorizations for those already established, are where the 
people themselves have spent far more of their own money in 
these improvements and aids to water commerce than the Goy- 
ernment itself. To be discriminatory and, therefore, more ac- 
curate, I might say that nearly all improvements on the Atlantic, 
on the Gulf, and on the Pacific, are of this self-sustaining char- 
acter, including as well the harbors on the Great Lakes. Of 
course, the people living along the Ohio and the Mississippi, 
using them as illustrations of many internal waterways, 
could not in the nature of things do what cities like New York 
and San Francisco, Galveston, or Boston could do, where the 
financial power necessary is concentrated and vested in one con- 
crete body. To get proper accord and necessary coordination 
for such a purpose along a river over a thousand miles long, 
like the Mississippi, flowing by the shores of a dozen States, 
with a multitude of municipalities of varying interests and 
divergent desires, would involve such a problem in the hopeless 
clutch of endless time before that coordination could be secured. 
But even here there is a growing willingness manifested, a fine 
display of self-help in the expenditure of money by these mu- 
nicipalities in the building of wharves and docks and terminals 
and warehouses for the purpose of facilitating trade and com- 
merce pari passu with the development of the waterways. 

SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 

As to the manner of arriving at the conclusions expressed in 
the bill, I desire to say that two principal sources of informa- 
tion were utilized—the long and technical experience of the Gov- 
ernment engineers and the testimony of the representatives of 
the people of the localities who came before the committee ask- 
ing for its consideration. I think the hearings will show con- 
elusively that there was no careless acceptance of any statement 
made by either the engineers or by the proponents of the proj- 
ects, but that the committee, by searching interrogation and 
analysis, sifted the evidence carefully and made its own con- 
clusions. 

PROJECTS SELECTED. 

It is proper to say that the bill does not contain all the 
projects that commended themselves as meritorious, but only 
those which the committee deemed to be paramount and indis- 
pensable to the immediate welfare of the country, and, there- 
fore, those which should be at once approved of. 

ABANDONED PROJECTS, 


An examination of the bill will disclose further the abandon- 
ment of three waterway projects, namely, the Pearl River project 
below Rockport, Miss.; the Brazos from old Washington to 
Waco, Tex.; and that part of the Trinity River project which 
lies above Liberty, Tex. These projects were abandoned upon 
the advice of Colonel Taylor as being useless and impracticable, 
A further Government project, known as the iron pier, near the 
town of Lewes, Del., has also been recommended for abandon- 
ment; the reasons for which will be found in the Annual Report 
of the Chief of Engineers for 1921, page 419. 

CONSOLIDATION OF PROJECTS. 


Section 4 of the bill provides for the consolidation of four 
projects for Tampa and Hillsboro Bays, and Hillsboro River, 
Fla.; and the consolidation of Calumet Harbor and Calumet 
River, Ind. and III.; and the consolidation of Black River at 
Port Huron and mouth of Black River, Mich, 

These consolidations were determined upon through the ad- 
vice of the Chief of Engineers for the purpose of economy and 
efficiency in administration. 

HARMONY IN THE COMMITTEE, 

I desire, also, to observe that in all the deliberations of the 
committee, the utmost harmony was observed among its mem- 
bers. The questions of political faiths or of geographical sec- 


tions never presented themselves. Whether the project under 
consideration was in the East or in the West, in the North or 
in the South, upon an ocean front or a gulf littoral, or within 
the interior of the continent, the same earnest, impartial, and 
patriotic consideration was given to each project upon its merits 
without regard to its geographical situation. It gave as equal 
and unbiased consideration to the Galveston problems as it gave 
to those of the city of New York; to Savannah, in Georgia, as 
to Los Angeles, Calif. 

As a member of a committee of such inestimable importance 
to the real welfare of the people, I can not fail to declare that 
it has been actuated by an altogether unselfish purpose, and as 
long as I have been a member of it it has studiously endeavored 
to protect the public interests, keeping in mind the tremendous 
burden under which the taxpayer was laboring, adhering to the 
most rigid economy during the war, and long after the war, 
until in this session of Congress, after obtaining abundantly 
reliable information concerning the needs of waterway im- 
provement, the committee was impelled by a profound sense 
of national duty to advocate an appropriation in excess of that 
of the Budget in order to preserve projects already in process 
of construction where further delay in construction would result 
in great Government loss, and to extend the scope of projects 
already adopted in order to increase their utility in the inerests 
of the national welfare. 

In the bill there is no project that should not be authorized 
if transportation is a matter of public concern. Some time ago 
the very able gentleman from Ohio, the Hon. THEODORE BUR- 
TON, whose experience in river and harbor work is probably as 
great as that of any man in the present Congress, practically 
advocated the abandonment of internal waterway improvements 
except in an extremely few cases, alleging that a study of this 
matter by European comparison led him to this conclusion. 
Without in any way attempting to place my judgment against 
that of the honorable gentleman from Ohio I would come to 
another conclusion, and that is that Congress, on the contrary, 
should take steps at the very earliest and most practicable 
moment after our present financial and industrial depression 
is removed to push to completion the great projects already 
authorized. I agree with the honorable gentleman from Ohio 
that small and piffle appropriations for continuing projects that 
seem to have no definite end is senseless and wasteful, and does 
not give that consummation to the great problem of water 
transportation which is demanded. We are pursuing a policy 
in which we appropriate a little this year and a little next year, 
all of which practically amounts to nothing definite and 
beneficent as far as results are concerned. Take, for instance, 
the Ohio River project. A mere moment of reflection will reveal 
the necessity for the completion of this project by reason of 
the tremendous industrial and other interests involved. This 
project has been authorized for years. The sum of money 
sufficient for its completion has also been authorized, and yet 
the money for its completion has not been appropriated. The 
result is that until finished this great waterway affords prac- 
tically no relief or no benefit to the millions of people who are 
dependent upon it for the purposes of trade and commerce. In 
other words, until all the locks and dams upon the river are 
completed according to the plans of the engineers of the Gov- 
ernment little benefit can accrue upon what has already been 
expended. It is plain that a railroad compiete from New 
York to San Francisco, except a space of a hundred miles only 
out of the three thousand would be a very annoying, unsatis. 
factory, senseless, and incomplete proposition. 

Expressing my own views only, I desire to go on record as 
firmly believing that river and harbor improvement is of the 
utmost value to the Nation, and will become more so as the 
population of the country increases, and therefore to its trade 
and commerce. I also desire to be recorded as firmly convinced 
that no waterway enterprise which lies largely outside of the 
territory of the United States should be undertaken until our 
own internal rivers and canals and the harbors upon our sea- 
coast, upon the Great Lakes, and upon the Gulf, are adequately 
and abundantly cared for and converted into complete and 
actual utility. 

No doubt these improvements will cost money. All earthly 
things do that are worth anything. The difficulty is we expend 
vast sums upon perfectly visionary and unnecessary things for 
the sake of the so-called public welfare, which in no wise, how- 
ever, concerns the public welfare, but rather interferes with it, 
instead of real and practical expenditures that will result in 
good business—human employment—the one divine means for 
securing happiness and prosperity for everyone. A greatly less 
number of foolish bills—hills like the maternity bill, those 
for the nationalization of education, and that acme of fantastic 
conception which has for its purpose the teaching of little boys 
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and girls how to play, is fine—a lot of other measures to con- 
trol every activity of our individual life, devoting the money 
expended therefor to practical purposes, for practical good, 
would soon show beneficent results in a restored national wel- 
fare. f 

Before I leave the field of general observation upon the 
measure now before the House I desire to briefly comment upon 
a matter germane to the bill, inasmuch as my comment will 
relate to the subject of transportation generally. 

There are three fundamental problems, national in character, 
which concern most deeply all the people of the United States. 
Those three problems are production, transportation, and dis- 
tribution. No President, no statesman, no Member of Congress, 
as far as I know, has attempted as yet to consider these three 
plain facts in our national life in respect to their absolute 
“unity, And yet they are most intimately connected, and will 
become more and more so as time goes on. It is inevitable that 
it should be so from their very relations with each other. To 
solve one of these three problems will not solve the other two. 
They must be somehow solved together. Up to this hour Con- 
gress views them as absolutely distinct and separate. To show 
the lack of coordination as far as Congress itself is concerned, 
I desire to call your attention briefiy to one only of these prob- 
lems—the matter of transportation. 

Congress assumes jurisdiction over legislation concerning 
railroads, jurisdiction over the matter of their credits, the fix- 
ing of freight and passenger rates, wages, and the bookkeeping. 
And yet Congress does not attempt to control the credit of 
ship lines or barge lines, or to dictate the rates of freights and 
passengers conveyed on the water. Congress appropriates large 
sums of money also for rivers and canals, and very appro- 
priately, too, but thereby raising up intense competition with 
the railroads and adding to the difficulties of both. Congress 
also appropriates millions for public highways, and they become 
also rivals and competitors of the railroads and of the rivers 
and canals in all freight and passenger service. Thus Congress 
heartily, and with hardly a murmur, gives money, large sums 
of money, to embarrass and injure the railroads by increasing 
competition, but froths at the mouth and raises a horrible 
clamor if aid is asked to be extended to the railroads. This 
condition is a senseless one and not justified by a glimmer of 
reason. If Congress had set out to produce confusion, to sow 
the seeds of discord, and to entangle and embarrass this great 
national function of transportation it could have found no more 
effectual way of doing it. Some time—I am not a prophet— 
but some time, and soon, too, I know without being a prophet, 
that every means of transportatiOn will be by necessity con- 
sidered as one problem, for a growing population and a growing 
national need will compel it. 


WILMINGTON HARBOR, 


I desire now to speak upon an item of this bill which engages 
my deepest interest. I refer to the development of the port of 
Wilmington, Del. This is the one large city of the State of 
Delaware. Around it is comprised largely the industrial ac- 
tivity of the State. 

The city of Wilmington was settled in 1638 by the Swedes 
and is one of the oldest American cities on the Atlantic seacoast. 
At one time in its history imports and exports comprised its 
largest and most important item of industry. Later in the 
history of the city industrialism developed to the obscuring of 
her former activities in this direction. To-day the activities 
of this city are varied and large. Her leather industry has an 
invested capital of nearly $35,000,000; iron and steel of $13,500,- 
000; gas, nearly $8,000,000; pulp goods, $6,500,000; foundry 
and machine products, $4,500.000; and the canning and preserv- 
ing industry of fruits and vegetables of more than $4,500,000. 

The annual value of all manufacturing products amounts to 
over $121,000,000, with an added value of $60,000,000 for finished 
products. The number of her manufacturing establishments is 
262; the average number of wage earners employed therein 
nearly 21,500. To show the varied character of her local in- 
dustries I will mention railroad cars; car wheels; iron, steel, 
and brass casting; wooden and steel ships; plate and sheet 
steel; machine tools; boilers, engines, and specialized ma- 
chinery; vulcanized fiber; paper; wood pulp; cotton goods and 
other textiles; leather, especially glazed kid, which latter is 
practically centralized within her limits; and explosives. The 
city lies within a mile of the Delaware River, at the head of 
Delaware Bay, but has depended up to this time for water 
transportation upon what is known as the Christiana River, a 
small stream that runs in from the Delaware River up into 
the interior about 12 miles. Wilmington has outgrown the 
facilities afforded by the Christiana River. It desires to ex- 
tend itself to the Delaware River, where a depth of water and 


an amplitude of space is found to satisfy all the requirements 
of her future large development. With this end in view the 
city has bonded itself for $3,000,000 for the purpose of con- 
structing near the Delaware River, at the mouth of the Chris- 
tiana, wharves, docks, piers, warehouses, and railroad ter- 
minals. Those who have this projected improvement in hand 
have visited the principal ports upon the Atlantic seacoast with 
the view of obtaining a knowledge of the latest improvements 
in all matters concerning dockage, wharfage, storage, and the 
most expeditious means of loading and unloading freight. 
Having resolved to embark upon this enterprise, the city deter- 
mined to bave the best. There are three great trunk-line rail- 
road systems that pass through the city, thus affording ample 
facilities for making the port both a fine export as well as an 
import point. These three railroad systems have already en- 
tered into an agreement to extend their tra¢ks to the wharves 
when completed. For the purposes of imports and exports, this 
projected improvement, when complete, will furnish water op- 
portunity greater than that of any other port upon the Dela- 
ware River, for it will be in proximity to one of the largest 
populations in the United States, as well as open to an indus- 
trialism unsurpassed by any river in the country. 

I not only regard this contemplated improvement as being 
of great benefit to the State which I represent, but I consider 
it will be of national benefit, by affording new facilities for 
trade and commerce at a point most advantageously situated 
upon the Atlantic seaboard. 

It is not necessary for me to call the attention of the Mem- 
bers of this House to the fact that the Government has already 
taken over the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, with an im- 
mediate view of connecting with each other these two well- 
known bodies of water—the Chesapeake Bay and the Delaware 
Bay—for strategic and defense purposes in time of war, and 
which, when constructed, will bring the great cities of Balti- 
more, Wilmington, Chester, and Philadelphia into a close eco- 
nomic, industrial, and commercial union in times both of war 
and of peace. 

Gentlemen of the House, the Wilmington Harbor project has 
been approved by the Board of Engineers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is regarded by them as not only a feasible project 
but a most valuable one. Accordingly the State whose interests 
I represent is asking you to approve the project, and confi- 
dently expects your support, because of the fact that the money 
that the State of Delaware pays into the Federal Treasury for 
the benefit of the Nation and for the benefit of other States in 
matters separately considered entitles the State to this measure 
of justice, especially when the taxes levied and collected from 
her resources and distributed for Federal purposes come back 
to her in a portion far less than she contributes to any na- 
tional-welfare project. 

By unanimous consent Mr. Layron was granted leave to re- 
vise and extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
Same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlenian from Mississippi makes the 
same request. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, one of the pleasurable 
and delightful features of being a Democratic Representative 
at the present time is that such a person is enabled to take 
almost any position he may desire, provided it is against some- 
thing that he thinks the Republican Party is going to do or 
something that it has done. The Democratie Party itself having 
at this time no platform, and I might almost say no definite 
principles, inconsistencies do not disturb the leaders or the 
speakers upon the other side. 

Not long ago I heard one distinguished gentleman upon the 
Democratic side severely criticizing the Republicans because 
they had not yet passed the complete tariff bill. To-day I heard 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Stevenson] criticiz- 
ing the Republicans, in substance, because they had passed an 
emergency tariff bill and were going to pass another tariff bill 
with certain provisions in it that he did not like. He seemed 
to have a profound insight into what that body at the other 
end of the Capitol was going to do with the tariff—an insight 
that I wish I had myself—and I fear his insight may not be 
entirely correct. But the general tone of the gentleman's criti- 


cism was with reference to the tariff as it affected the farmer,- 


and among other things he said that we would not be able 
longer to fool the farmer by putting a duty upon wheat, that 
the price of wheat was regulated entirely by the export value, 
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and consequently it was entirely useless to put any duty on 
wheat, 

Well, my friend from South Carolina does not come from a 
wheat-raising region; otherwise I think he would understand 


the wheat situation better. I do not myself come from a dis- 
trict where wheat is an important crop, and I am compelled to 
get my information elsewhere as to the effect of a duty upon 
wheat. 

If the gentleman from South Carolina will go to a North 
Dakota farmer, who can not be fooled.about the effect of a 
duty upon wheat, he will find that it has an effect. To-day, 
under the emergency tariff, it has an effect. Before the emer- 
gency tariff bill was enacted, when wheat flowed freely from 
Canada into this country, the price of wheat was the same in 
Canada as it was here. But always when a tariff prevails the 
price has been higher in the past on this side of that invisible 
line that marks the boundary between Canada and the United 
States. I am informed by the gentleman from North Dakota 
[Mr. Youne] that during the time when the Payne tariff was in 
force scarcely a term of the Federal court was held when some- 
body was not indicted for.smuggling wheat across the border 
from Canada. It is perfectly obvious to anyone that that 
would not have been done unless the price was higher on this 
side, for who would subject himself to a criminal penalty for 
nothing? 

The fact is there was not only a difference, but a very consid- 
erable difference. The farmers along the border, the farmers in 
the wheat region, the farmers with whom wheat is a great crop, 
know quite well that it makes a difference whether or not there 
is a tariff on wheat, and the reason to my mind is quite ob- 
vious. Nowhere else in the world have they the facilities for 
grinding wheat that they have in this country. Nowhere else 
in the world is there such a market as there is in this country. 
To throw our market open to an adjoining country has the 
effect of keeping the price the same there as it is here. The 
farmers know that the effect of the duty is to make the price 
higher on this side. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
man yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If the purpose of levying a tariff 
duty on wheat is really to benefit the farmer, why does the gen- 
tleman and his party always put in a drawback clause, whereby 
the miller who brings in from Canada wheat and pays the duty, 
in exporting the same amount of fiour gets the tariff drawback 
on wheat? ; 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I had always supposed the reason was 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


so plain that it needed no explanation to one so shrewd as the, 


gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. It is not so plain if the purpose 
is to really benefit the farmer or benefit the miller. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The purpose of the drawback—— 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Is to give the money back. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The purpose of the drawback, if they 
export flour made from Canadian wheat is to enable our mills 
to compete with the Canadian mills on the export trade. It 
is perfectly obvious that our mills could not compete with the 
mills in Canada unless they had this drawback. The Canadian 
price of wheat is less than ours when there is a duty, and the 
Canadian mill would have the advantage in export trade if 
our mills did not get the drawback. And why should they not 
have it on wheat, as they have it on everything else? It was 
contained even in the tariff that the gentleman’s own party 
drew and put through this House and through Congress. It 
has always been in every tariff bill, that where a duty was 
levied upon an article that was imported, and that article was 
afterwards manufactured into goods which were exported, there 
should be a drawback of the amount of the duty less 1 per cent, 
or some similar amount, when the article was exported. 

Mr. YOUNG. On all commodities? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. On every commodity; it makes no dif- 
ference whether wheat or what it is. 

The fact is that the emergency tariff has immensely benefited 
the farmers of this country, and by reason of it they are 
getting on their feet to-day. They were on the verge of ruin, 
and many of them were actually ruined at the time the emer- 
gency tariff was passed. It has saved the sheep farmer; it has 
saved the man whose industry was centered largely on raising 
live stock. It has helped the wheat farmer on the border and 
the wheat farmer farther south. It has benefited the whole 
agricultural region, and we proposed to make those benefits 
permanent in the complete tariff bill. 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Stevenson] alluded 
to the duty upon long-staple cotton of 7 cents per pound con- 
tained in the emergency tariff bill but not contained in the 


bill that passed the House, which duty, however, has subse- 
quently been restored by the bill as reported by the Senate 
committee. I confess that, so far as I was concerned, I was 
not in favor of the Senate provision; and yet as I have seen 
something of its workings, as the emergency tariff has con- 
tinued and is still in force, I am not prepared to assert abso- 
lutely that it is not of some benefit to the cotton grower, I do 
not believe it will restore the growing of long-staple cotton in 
the South. By long-staple cotton I mean cotton 1§ inches in 
length or longer. 

Mr. CARTER. Does the gentleman contend that long-staple 
cotton has to be 19 inches in length? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It is just a question of name. 

Mr, CARTER. It is not anything of the kind, Long-staple 
cotton is just as staple as anything can be. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If my friend from Oklahoma objects 
to my calling it long-staple cotton, I will not call it long-staple 
cotton. 

Mr. CARTER. Every man in the country who knows any- 
thing about cotton at all knows what long-staple cotton is. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will call it Egyptian cotton, then. 

Mr. CARTER. That is an entirely different thing. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I am talking about cotton 1% inches 
in length or greater. 

Mr. CARTER. Of which there is practically very little 
raised in the South. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Almost none now, although in 1900 
it exported over 18,000,000 pounds. A considerable amount has 
been raised in the Salt River Valley of Arizona on irrigated 
land, but its culture there is expensive. 

I hope that our Agricultural Department and the enterpris- 
ing farmers of the State which my friend represents in part 
will be able to develop a cotton which has a staple of 13 incheg 
or upward, and it is possible that the tariff may benefit them 
somewhat in that way. But the principal benefit would be in 
this, that if this long-staple cotton is somewhat kept out as a 
result of the tariff there will be a greater effort on the part of 
manufacturers—and that effort is being made all the time—to 
use the shorter-staple cotton for the same purposes for which 
they are now using the long-staple cotton. It has the effect to 
increase the use of cotton having a shorter staple and decrease 
the amount of Egyptian cotton imported. Cotton having a 
staple of 12 inches and upward is used for automobile tires, 
and is a necessity for the finer grades of cotton goods, such as 
fine muslins and lace, and is generally used in making mercer- 
ized hose and mixtures with silk. We import an average of 
over 100,000,000 pounds a year, mostly from Egypt. At 7 cents 
a pound the revenue is large enough to be considered, and the 
additional cost to the consumer by reason of the duty would be 
very small. 

The pending tariff bill is the only one in which the farmer 
was looked after as well as the manufacturer. Many Members 
on the Democratic side have seen the light. Why should the 
others cling to a policy which their constituents are discarding? 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Box]. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp by inserting a statement made by former Presi- 
dent Roosevelt concerning the management of the Spanish- 
American War by the administration then in power. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD by inserting 
the statement of former President Roosevelt. Is there objec- 
tion? z 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. QUIN]. [Applause.] ' 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the bill before 
the House is entitled “the river and harbor bill.” I have not 
heard anyone discuss it yet, but I am in favor of this bill, 
though there is not one dime in it that goes to the State that 
I in part represent, except for a few yards on the Tombigbee 
River and a few rods on a canal connecting those two streams 
down there between Alabama and Mississippi. 

Four counties of the district that I have the honor to repre- 
sent border on the greatest river in the world, the Mississippi 
River, that rises away up in Lake Itasca, in the State of Minne- 
sota, going clear down through the heart of the United States 
to the Gulf of Mexico. Since the forests have been cleared 
away all the tributaries of that great stream pour their waters 
into the Mississippi, and at certain seasons of the year after 
the flood passes Memphis, Tenn., down clear to the coast of 
the Gulf there is too much water for the banks to contain. 
The Congress of the United States in years past has adopted 
the policy of building a levee system to protect the fertile iands 
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on either side of that great stream. It happens.that on one 
side or the other where there are foothills they do not build 
any levee. In the counties of Wilkinson, Adams, Jefferson, and 
Claiborne, in the State of Mississippi, there are no levees, but 
on the western side of that stream splendid levees have been 
constructed under the supervision and by the help of the Federal 
Government, and as the water rises higher and higher it must 
inevitably find some place to go over on the eastern side, and 
there it devastates in these four counties thousands and thou- 
sands of acres of the finest land over which a crow ever flew. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in the celebrated 
case of the Government against Jackson, decided that the people 
who own that land can not recover damages. It appears to be 
a case of damages without a remedy, and the only recourse 
these people have is at the door of Congress. I have been here 
with measures asking Congress to do justice by these people, 
but up to this hour nothing has been done. Before the Flood 
Control Committee, one of the new committees of this House, I 
introduced a resolution asking that a committee be appointed 
to investigate conditions in the riparian section of those four 
counties in my district now inundated by water from the flooded 
Mississippi River, caused by great levees being constructed 
under Government supervision on the Louisiana side, and 
report to the December term of the Congress. The Flood Con- 
trol Committee promised as soon as that committee returned 
from the excursion down the Mississippi River that they would 
give a hearing, but up to this good hour no hearing has been 
had on that resolution. 

I submit that in fairness to these people whose property has 
been not only damaged but in many instances ruined, the Con- 
gress of the United States owes a debt to these people that it 
should pay. Not only in these counties I have mentioned but 
in other portions of the United States similar conditions exist. 
Is it possible that the United States Government, constructing 
under its supervision great levees on one side of the Mississippi 
River in order to protect the property on the other side, and by 
doing that damages the property on the eastern bank of the 
river, should not pay the people the damages that they suffer? 
If the United States should construct a canal it would proceed 
under condemnation proceedings and condemn the land and pay 
damages therefor. The Government can not in law or morals 
confiscate private property without making therefor a fair, just 
award and compensation. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. QUIN, Can the gentleman from Louisiana give mé some 


more time? 
Mr. DUPRE. I gladly yield the gentleman two minutes more. 
Mr. QUIN. Thank you. Here the United States Government 
under its supervision has erected a great levee on the Louisiana 
side of the Mississippi River, and when this great flood came, 
the mightiest in the history of that stream, it broke right above 
the city of Natchez on the Louisiana side and overflowed four 
parishes of fertile land. Notwithstanding the direct volume 
of water that came down the stream was so great that it could 
not escape below, it found its way to the eastern side, cover- 
ing these fertile farms 10, 15, and 20 feet deep, running the 
inhabitants who cultivated this rich land away from their 
farms, and doing damage to such an extent that these people 
will not be able to make a crop this year. In justice to these 
citizens we owe it as a Government to pay them the damages 
that have been done there. Is it possible that the Flood Con- 
‘trol Committee will not under these circumstances even give a 
hearing, that we may produce the evidence before that commit- 
i tee and let them investigate it and make a report at the next 
session of Congress whereby it will be up to the Congress to do 
justice to that great class of citizens. [Applause.] 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi has expired. 
Mr. DUPRÉ. Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. JEFFERS]. 
Mr, JEFFERS of Alabama. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
I am sure we have all listened with a great deal of interest to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Granam] and the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Green], who have spoken here this afternoon, 
as they have so laboriously made out their arguments in favor 
of their party, which is now in power. They have vainly tried 
to clear their skirts at the expense of the Democratic Party. 
In connection with the speeches they have made, I think it 
would be interesting to the Members, and apropos at this time, 
to listen to this little verse that I hold in my hand, and which 
I will ask the Clerk to read at this time. è 
The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 
` ie Reserving the right to object, what is it all 
about 


Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. It is in my time. 

Mr. WALSH. But it can not be read without unanimous 
consent. I would like to know on what subject it is. 

Mr. JEFFERS$ of Alabama. It pertains to the present situa- 
tion and the subject matter of it is right along the line of the 
Subject matter of the speeches made here this afternoon by the 
gentlemen on the Republican side, to whom I have referred. 
If the gentleman objects to the Clerk reading it, I will read it 
myself within my time. 

Mr. WALSH. I simply desired to know what it was about; 
I have no objection. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. If the gentleman had waited he would have 
found out. 4 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. I think the gentleman will see 
that it is very appropriate at this time, if he will listen, 


The CHAI - Without objection, the Clerk will read. 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read as follows: ` 


WE WANTED A CHANGE, 


We were getting a dollar six bits for our corn, 
We could sell every hide from the hoof to the horn; 
But we wanted a and we got it. 


Now we're getting a 2 for corn—it's so chea: 
That we burn it . — el, our toes warm to keep; p 
We can’t sell the hides so we bury them deep, 

But we wanted a change, and we got it. 


The poor workingman pulled down eight bucks a 
Now he’s darn glad to ork for half 1 that pay wan 
But he wanted a change, and he got it. 


There was work and a plenty for every man's son, 

And warm food and shelter when that work was done. 

Now millions are idle, where before there were none; 
But we wanted a change, and we got it. 

Mr, Wilson spent te a long time over there, 

For peace he was fighting, but what did we care? 
We wanted a change, and we got it. 


We were prosperous and happy, well fed and gay; 
Now millions of children go hungry each day; 
But we wanted a change, and we got it. 


Meanwhile we hear this: “It was certain to come 
Reaction from war time —and war three years done! 
Ir we wanted a lemon we sure did pick one. 
Well, we wanted a change. Now we've got it! 
Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire how much time 
remains? 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana has 11 
minutes and the gentleman from New York 22 minutes. 


Me DEERE: Mr. Chairman, I yield to myself the balance of 
my e. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is well to recall the attention of 
the committee—those who have not gone to Quantico, and per- 
sonally I do not miss them [laughter], although I am not men- 
tioning any names—I desire to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to the fact that the debate on this bill now under con- 
sideration, as I said in a colloquy with my friend from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WALSH], has taken such a wide range that unless 
one has been in steady attendance here for the last three hours 
it really would be difficult to know what was under considera- 
tion. It happens to be a bill introduced by the chairman of 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors on construction, repair, 
and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes. Incidentally, there are no other pur- 
poses beyond that previously mentioned. 

Under the new dispensation, for which I did not vote and for 
which I am glad I did not vote, appropriations for rivers and 
harbors emanate from the Committee on Appropriations. I see 
the distinguished minority ranking member [Mr. BrxNS of Ten- 
nessee] in the offing. They bring in such appropriations for this 
purpose as they see fit. Very few of them know anything about 
the matter, so they save their faces by bringing in a lump-sum 
appropriation, leaving it to the Chief of Engineers and the Sec- 
retary of War nominally to distribute the funds. However, 
even the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers can not 
allot any of this lump sum to any project that has not yet been 
authorized by the Congress, and up to the present time, although 
the Appropriations Committee has grossly deviated from its 
functions and brought in many legislative provisions, it has not 
yet sought to insert in its rivers and harbors item authority to 
spend any money on any particular project in the country. 
Therefore, the only way that any new project for rivers and 
harbors can be cared for under the benevolent system to which 
I have heretofore referred is by Congress sanctioning the 
authorization of certain new projects. 

The bill in question, which has the ardent support of the 
members of the committee of both parties, seeks to include 
some 25 new projects, the total cost of which would be about 
$37,000,000, whenever the Committee on Appropriations thinks 
they can find money enough to pay for those items. However, 
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sufficient unto the day be the evil thereof. We are now author- 
izing these new projects, and we hope some day to have enough 
money to have them paid for and work begun on them, The 
projects included have been very carefully pruned by the com- 
mittee. The report of the committee says that the two prime 
considerations on which the bill is based are, first, the neces- 
sity for the development of water transportation facilities to 
relieve the throttling railroad congestion of normal times, both 
at terminals and on tracks and to cheapen transportation costs, 
and, second, the obligation of selecting from many meritorious 
projects only those whose development is most necessary and 
beneficial, in keeping with a proper regard for economy in 
Government expenditures, 

If there should be criticism that the bill contains too many 
-new projects, I would call the attention of the committee to the 
fact that there has been no appropriation bill from the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors since 1919, where an itemized 
attempt was made to prorate the money appropriated to the 
particular projects. In 1920 we had a lump-sum appropriation 
of $12,400,000. That could be expended only on projects that 
had been previously authorized by Congress. In 1921, through 
the grace of the steering committee of the majority party, that 
magnificent sum was increased to $15,250,000, not a cent of 
which could be used for any new project. Therefore, it seems 
to me that this committee, of which I have the honor to be a 
member, has been very careful in restricting the bill to the 
items included. As I say, the bill as reported authorized ap- 
propriations of $31,000,000. Since then an emergency has 
arisen, and the chairman of the committee, with full authority 
from his colleagues, will introduce an amendment adding 
86,000,000 to that amount for the Monongahela River. 

A number of surveys are authorized in this bill. The cost 
of them is comparatively negligible. Most of them can be dis- 
posed of with the data already on hand by the district engi- 
neer, the division engineer, and the Chief of Engineers. How- 
ever, Congressmen are continually being asked to have these 
surveys made, and it was my belief, and I so expressed it in the 
committee and I reiterate it here, that the best way to dispose 
of these things was to have the surveys authorized. About 
three-quarters of them will be reported adversely without much 
cost to the Government, and that will dispose of these pending 
surveys. 

I am very glad to say that the minority members have 
worked in harmony with the gentleman from New York, chair- 
man of the committee [Mr. Dempsry], and I desire, for my own 
part, to express my appreciation of his individual courtesy 
to me. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DUPRE. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman referred to the various new 
projects authorized in the bill. 

Mr. DUPRÉ, Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. As I recall, when the appropriation bill of the 
War Department was before the House an item was carried 
which was increased, I think, by the Committee of the 
Whole 

Mr. DUPRE. Very wisely. 

Mr. WALSH. To $42,000,000. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Does not that cover any of the projects car- 
ried in this bill? : 

Mr. DUPRE. Not unless the bill should become a law before 
the appropriating bill shall become a law. 

Mr. WALSH. What will be the effect if that bill becomes a 
law first? Will it require an additional appropriation of $37,- 
000,000 to take care of these projects? 

Mr. DUPRÉ. The gentleman knows better than that. He 
knows that all that will be appropriated through the military 
bill, if the Senate has the good sense to follow the action of 
the House, will be $42,000,000, and that is all that can be ex- 
pended. Whether that will be expended on projects already au- 
thorized or whether an attempt will be made to utilize that sum 
for the projects authorized in this bill remains to be seen, but I 
believe, in view of the fact that the $42,000,000 sought to be 
appropriated covers projects already authorized, that the Sec- 
retary of War and the Chief of Engineers will apply that sum, 
should it become available, to those things that have been pend- 
ing for a long time and will not seek to divert it to any of 
these new projects, if they should be authorized finally by law. 

Mr. WALSH. Then, in the gentleman’s opinion, it will re- 
quire further appropriation, if the military appropriation bill 
becomes a law before the pending measure, to take care of these 
new projects? 
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Mr. DUPRE. Next year that may be necessary, if the $42,- 
000,000 which is going to be appropriated for the purposes of 
existing projects has not been sufficient to wipe them out and 
let us start next year with an appropriation to cover these 
authorizations. ö 

Mr. WALSH. Will the work on these new projects have to 
be delayed until next year, in the gentleman’s judgment? 

Mr. DUPRÉ. It will, until the money is available. 

Mr. WALSH. How much in addition to the $42,000,000 will 
be necessary in order that work might be begun on the new 
projects carried in this bill? 

Mr. DUPRE. Of course, I can not forecast what is going to 
be the outcome of this bill, but it is my hope and judgment that 
as it leaves the House it will carry authorizations amounting to 
some $37,000,000. 

But it will be up to my economist friend from Massachusetts 
in the next short session to give us as much or as little as he 
sees fit. We are so dependent upon his mercy in those matters, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. Has the gentleman any more time at his dis- 
posal? I want to ask him to answer another question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, WALSH. Well, that is a national calamity. [Laughter 
and applause. 

Mr. DUPRE. Well, I should prefer a national calamity to a 
local calamity like the gentleman’s presence from the State of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. There is nothing further to be done. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. STAFFORD, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
10766), had come to no resolution thereon. : 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 8 o’clock and 3 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
May 19, 1922, at 12 o’clock noon. e 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. BURROUGHS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 11674. A bill for the purchase of the Cape 
Cod Canal property, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1016). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LOWREY: A bill (H. R. 11696) to provide for addi- 
tional appropriation for the erection of a Federal building at 
„ Miss.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 

rounds, 

By Mr. SWANK: A bill (H. R. 11697) to amend the act of 

May 27, 1908, entitled “An act for the removal of restrictions 
upon part of the lands of allottees of the Five Civilized Tribes, 
and for other purposes” (35 Stat. 312); to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 
. By Mr. KRAUS: A bill (H. R. 11698) to credit “ General ac- 
count of advances” with moneys heretofore advanced to the 
midshipmen’s store fund at the Naval Academy; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 11699) relating to the appoint- 
ment of the Chief of Staff of the Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts: Concurrent resolution 
(H. Con. Res. 57) authorizing an expenditure of not to exceed 
$500 from the contingent funds of the Senate and House of 
Representatives for the purpose of preparing an index of the 
hearings on the bills to amend the merchant marine act of 
1920; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: Resolution (H. Res, 349) providing 
for the appointment of a special committee, to be known as 
the “ War Finance Committee,” which shall consist of 15 Mem- 
bers of the House, to be appointed by the Speaker; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 11700) grant- 
ing a pension to Sarah Jane Warren; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 11701) granting a pension 
to William D. Miller; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11702) granting a pension to John S. 
Combs; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 11703) granting a pension to 
Rosanora Capito; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 11704) for the 
relief of Charles T. Grady; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11705) for the relief of Eugene Henry 
Lever; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5661. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the Peoria (III.) Farm 
Bureau, the Pekin (III.) Association of Commerce, the Taze- 
well County (III.) Farm Bureau, and the American Distilling 
Co., favoring a duty of 10 cents per gallon on blackstrap 
molasses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5662. Also, resolutions of the Associated Cooperage Industries 
of America for legislation to abolish the Railroad Labor Board; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5663. Also, resolutions of Homestead Aerie No. 769, Fraternal 
Order of Eagles, favoring modification of the Volstead Act; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5664. Also, petition of the Illinois League of Women Voters 
favoring House bill 11490 to enlarge the powers and duties of 
the Department of Justice, etc.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5665. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Mrs. George R. Fear- 
ing, 168 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., and George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C., recommending passage of House 
bill 11490; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5666. Also, petition of Joseph Middleby, jr. (Inc.), Boston, 
Mass., recommending certain changes in House bill 7456: to 

the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5667. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of Graham Talking Machine 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., relative to the Kelly-Stephens better busi- 
ness bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

5668, Also, petition of Lawrence W. Luellen, New York City, 
N. Y., relative to the patent laws; to the Committee on Patents. 

5669. Also, petition of Mississippi Valley Association, St. 
Louis, relative to certain public projects; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

5670. By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Petition from freight 
shippers of Leadville, Colo., protesting against passage of the 
Sweet-Capper bills; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 


SENATE. 
Frway, May 19, 1922. 


(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 
NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER. 


The Secretary (George A. Sanderson) read the following 

communication: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., May 19, 1922. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate, I appoint the Hon. 
Gronce H. Moses, a Senator from the State of New Hampshire, to 
perform the duties of the Chair this legislative oy. 

ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. MOSES thereupon took the chair as Presiding Officer, 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. ROBINSON. I present a petition from citizens and busi- 
ness men of Jonesboro, Ark., protesting against the proposed 
tax on kid gloves and urging a reduction in the duty. I 
move that it be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to, 
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Mr. CAPPER presented resolutions adopted by the Central 
Reading Club and the Visiting Nurse Association, both of Kan- 
sas City, Kans., favoring the enactment of legislation creating 
a department of education, which were referred to the Com. 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Beaverton, Carson City, Middleton, Ithaca, Davison, Flint, 
Gagetown, Pigeon, Bay Port, Owendale, Elkton, Swartz Creek, 
Durand, Turner, Au Gres, Mason, Twining, Saginaw, Fairgrove, 
Akron, Gilford, Reese, Bay City, Caseville, Unionville, Carleton, 
Waltz, Mount Clemens, Essexville, Hampton, and Linwood, all 
in the State of Michigan, praying for the imposition of a 
tariff duty of $2 per hundred pounds on Cuban sugar, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of St. Johns, - 
Lansing, Williamston, Elsie, Ovid, Potterville, Charlotte, Eaton 
Rapids, Grand Ledge, Perry, Fowlersville, Mason, Flint, Dans- 
ville, Leslie, Eden, Olivet, Vermontville, Bellevue, Webberville, 
Oakley, Chapin, Vernon, Corunna, Owosso, Carland, Burton, 
North Star, Ashley, Bennington, Laingsburg, and Flushing, all 
in the State of Michigan, praying for the passage of an ade- 
quate tariff law protecting farm products with duties at least 
as high as those contained in the so-called emergency tariff, 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WILLIS presented the petition of Florence Maurer and 
sundry other citizens of Canton, Ohio, praying for the imposi- 
tion in the pending tariff bill of only a moderate duty on kid 
gloves, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the petition of Jake Bauman, of Perrys- 
burg, and sundry other citizens of Perrysburg, Walbridge, and 
Lime City, all in the State of Ohio, praying for the imposition ° 
of a tariff duty of $2 per 100 pounds on Cuban sugar, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr, SUTHERLAND presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of Salem, W. Va., praying for the prompt passage of an ade- 
quate protective tariff law based on American valuations, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Elm 
Grove, Wheeling, Wellsburg, Bridgeport, Martins Ferry, Mounds- 
ville, Brookside, Bellaire, and Warwood, all in the State of 
West Virginia, remonstrating against proposed increased duties 
on household and dress linens, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 3626) for the relief of Clement A. Lounsberry ; and 

A bill (S. 3627) for the relief of Michael Maher (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr, JOHNSON: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 200) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, 

TARIFF BILL AMENDMENT. 


Mr. MOSES (Mr. Capper in the chair) submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him to House bill 7456, the 
tariff bill, which was referred to the Committee on Finance and 
ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Overhue, 
its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 11152) to authorize the Bear Mountain Hudson River 
Bridge Co. to construct and maintain a bridge across the Hud- 
son River near the village of Peekskill, State of New York, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


AFFAIRS IN HAITI. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask permission to have printed 
in the Record in 8-point type a statement by a distinguished 
Haitian lawyer upon the Haitian situation. The article is very 
brief. I will not ask to have it read, but simply that it may be 
inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp in 8-point type, as follows: 

HAITIS APPEAL TO AMBRICANS. 


(By Prof. Pierre Hudicourt.) 

This article embodies the more important parts of an address de- 
livered by Professor Hudicourt at a Popular Government League lunch- 
eon in Washington, February 2, 1922. The Advocate of Peace prints 
it in justice to the Haitian people, who are under obvious handicaps in 

resenting their side of the debate on conditions in Haiti to the jer- 
en people.— The Editor. 
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Mr, Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, it is my privilege to ex- 
press to-day before an American gathering the sentiments of 
the entire Haitian people toward the people of America, This 
sentiment is entirely one of confidence and friendliness. Living 
on the same hemisphere, having enjoyed, like you, the benefits 
derived from an independence conquered at the high price of 
prolonged suffering and bloodshed when we threw off the yoke, 
not of one, but of three Old World powers who were succes- 
sively determined to keep us enslaved, the Haitian people have 
always had the same aspirations as yourselves and the same 
love of liberty and independence. Six and a half years ago 
this liberty, achieved by our forefathers not long after your 
own, was taken from us by the military forces of the United 
States. 

Well, to date, the Haitian people have never held the Ameri- 
can people responsible for the miseries inflicted by your mili- 
tary forces, acting, as we haye always believed, under the in- 
spiration of commercial and financial interests and not author- 
ized by the Congress of the United States. And it is for this 
reason that the Haitian people have not hesitated to appeal to 
what they still believesis the tradition and the heritage of your 
country. And in this connection a few words about our own 
history may be pertinent. 

EARLY DANGERS NUMEROUS. 


The day after the proclamation of independence of the Re- 
public of Haiti, on the Ist of January, 1804, our country, rav- 
aged by 14 years of bitter struggle, was confronted with all 
kinds of financial difficulties, which seriously handicapped our 
economic development. We were in constant fear of invasion 
by France, and our difficulties with that country were only 
solved by the payment of the heavy indemnity of 90,000,000 
francs, the interest of which proved a heavy burden. For the 
following 100 years Haiti continued more or less isolated. 
Your country itself did not recognize our independence until 
the administration of that immortal friend of mankind, Abra- 
ham Lincoln. We had our internal dissensions and our revolu- 
tions, and candor compels me to admit that in a few years be- 
fore the American occupation they were frequent. But, never- 
theless, they were Haiti’s own affairs, because in these disturb- 
ances no foreigners were ever injured. We are proud and 
happy to say that under Haitian governments no American life 
was ever lost. It is important to remember also that through- 
out all these years the Haitians scrupulously paid the interest 
on their external and internal debt; that is more than several 
of your own Southern States did. I think I am not mistaken 
that a number of them repudiated their financial obligation 
some years after your Civil War. Please always remember 
this when you hear talk of anarchy in Haiti. 


PEOPLE PROTESTED AMERICAN ACTIONS. 


Now, whatever the conditions were in Haiti, the Haitian peo- 
ple are united in protesting that there was no justification for 
the landing and maintenance of American forces on Haitian 
soil since 1915; fof the seizure by American marines of our 
customhouses, and indeed of all our revenues; for the dissolu- 
tion of our legislative bodies; for the use of coercive measures 
to force an unwelcome and undesired treaty upon the country; 
and to compel us to adopt a constitution by totally illegal means. 
Under Haitian civil law, and I am sure under American law, 
as indeed under law everywhere, an agreement between indi- 
viduals is not. binding unless the consent of both parties has 
been freely obtained. Three causes are recognized by jurispru- 
dence as yitiating the consent, viz, violence, error, and fraud. 
If one of these causes exists the agreement is null and void. 
These same conditions which apply to a civil agreement are 
required also by international law for any international agree- 
ment, It is our contention and our belief, therefore, that the 
convention of 1915 which holds Haiti to-day is null and void, 
and should be so declared. 

* ~ TRE FACTS, . 

It is not my desire or my purpose as a guest in your country 
to be critical of its actions. The facts themselves tell what 
has occurred; but I think I am justified in pointing out that 
these facts indicate that America’s action in Haiti was con- 
trary, first, to the formal agreement signed on the 18th of ‘Oc- 
tober, 1907, at the second Hague Peace Conference, of which 
Haiti is a signatory, relating to the necessary formalities which 
are to be carried out in case of a declaration of war, for Ameri- 
ca’s acts against Haiti, while never so declared, were in reality 
acts of war. - 

Second. America’s action was contrary to the formal agree- 
ment signed on October 18, 1907, at the second Hague Peace 
Conference, of which Haiti is also a signatory, relating to the 
peaceful settlement of international disputes. 


` 


Third. Contrary to the special agreement entered into on the 
7th of January, 1909, between the United States of America 
and Haiti, providing for the submission to the permanent court 
of arbitration established at The Hague by the convention of 
July 26, 1899, of all differences of a legal nature which may 
arise between the two countries. 

Fourth. It is contrary to the entire spirit of the Monroe doc- 
trine, the first purpose of which was to defend the weaker na- 
tions of America from attack by the stronger. 

America's action is contrary to the immortal principles laid 
down in the American Constitution, which constitutes for the 
present time the yade mecum of all democracies, } 

AMERICAN VIOLATION OF AMERICAN PRINCIPLES, | 

America’s action against Haiti's independence and sovereignty 
is contrary to the decisions of America’s Supreme Court, based 
upon certain fundamental principles of international law, as 
set forth in the declaration of the rights and duties of nations 
adopted by the American Institute of International Law on 
January 6, 1916, as follows: 

1. Every nation has the right to exist and to protect and to 
conserve its existence; but this right neither implies the right 
nor justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to conserve 
its existence by the commission of unlawful acts against inno- 
cent and unoffending States. 

2. Every nation has the right to independence in the sense 
that it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is free to 
develop itself without interference or control from other States, 
provided that in so doing it does not interfere with or violate 
the right of other States. 

8. Every nation is, in law and before law, the equal of every 
other nation belonging to the society of nations, and all na- 
tions have the right to claim and, according to the Declaration 
of Independence of the United States, “to assume among the 
powers of the earth the separate and equal station to which 
the laws of nature,and of nature’s God entitle them.” 

4. Every nation has the right to territory within defined 
boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its terri- 
tories and all persons, whether native or foreign, found therein, 

5. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations is 
entitled to have that right respected and protected by all other 
nations, for right and duty are correlative, and the right of 
one is the duty of all to observe. 

6. International law is at one and the same time both national 
and international; national in the same sense that it is the 
law of the land and applicable as surely to the decision of all 
questions involving its principles; international in that sense 
that it is the law of the society of nations, and applicable as 
surely to all questions between and among the members of the 
society of nations involving its principles. 

DOUBTFUL GOOD FAITH OF DECLARATIONS, 

Now, what are the motives behind the American occupation? 
Not being in touch with the State Department and the Navy 
Department of your country, I can not say. The treaty which 
was imposed upon Haiti against its will specifically states: 

That the United States has no aim except to insure, establish, and 
2 maintain Haitian independence and the establishment of a firm 
and stable government by the Haitian people. 

Well, gentlemen, to date there has not been the slightest evi- 
dence in Haiti of any such purpose. Not only has the United 
States failed to carry out a single provision of the treaty which 
it composed and imposed, but every move has been contrary to 
Haiti’s interests, contrary to the fundamental ideas of demo- 
cratic government, and designed apparently merely to aid Amer- 
ican investors. If it were the intention of the United States to 
“aid the establishment of a firm and stable government” by 
the Haitian people, why did the United States dissolve and 
abolish all forms of representative government in our country? 
Does anyone here think that the Haitian people would be aided 
by holding them under martial law, by preventing elections, 
and by giving us every day visible proof of the utter contempt 
for the laws which the United States itself was responsible for 
at the hands of its military and civil officials? Indeed, an elec- 
tion of a president under the constitution which was written 
for us, according to his own boast, by Franklin Roosevelt, has 
been due, but by orders of the Marine Corps no such election 
has been held. The president who has been elected with the 
assistance of the Marine Corps should end his term next May, 
and no one in Haiti to-day among the Haitians knows whether 
it is the purpose of your Government illegally to extend his 


term, illegally to appoint another president to office, or, indeed, 


has the slightest inkling of what the future holds. 
AMERICANS SEEK CHEAP LABOR, 


We arè a conquered and helpless people. The United States 
has abolished every real form of self-government. The presi- 
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dent himself is a mere figurehead, a device of the occupation 
to give an appearance of legality and of democratic sanction 
to its own acts. We are at the mercy of the arbitrary acts of 
every marine private, of every small civil official. We have 
neither recourse in law nor the right of appeal, even to higher 
authorities in the United States. Why do the American inter- 
ests want Haiti? For one thing, labor is cheaper there than 
almost any other place on earth. It can be obtained for the 
sum of 20 cents a day, a fact enthusiastically boasted of in a 
recent prospectus of the Haitian-American Sugar Co., when it 
was trying to float a loan in the United States. This prospectus 
pointed out that the average daily wage in Cuba was $1.75; in 
Haiti, 20 cents, The president of the United West Indies Cor- 
poration, another large American development company, which 
has acquired vast tracts of land since the Franklin Roosevelt 
constitution permitted strangers to acquire it, testified recently 
before the senatorial commission of inquiry: 

We would not invest capital in Haiti if we could only get 9 or 10 
per cent out of it. We believe that the p ts for investment of 
capital in Haiti are far in excess of 10 per cent. 

Now, what are these development companies doing and plan- 
ning to do? They are planning by one means or another to 
push the little Haitian landowner off his land, the land that he 
has held and cultivated from father to son since our war of 
independence, when the great slave-holding estates were dis- 
tributed among the peasants, 

Having deprived them of their land, they will force these 
people, who have always been happy and contented, who by 
virtue of having a little piece of land all their own have 
never known want—to force these people, I say, to become 
homeless itinerant day laborers, working at the glorious wage 
of 20 cents a day in the seasons when work Is provided—that is 
to say, for only 6 months out of the 12. During the other 
six months, robbed of their little property, God knows what 
they will do. You will, therefore, you who haye supposedly 
come to help us, have introduced the American wage system 

and American unemployment in Haiti. 
JTAITI OPPOSES PROPOSED LOAN. 


In this connection I want to say a final word on a matter 
which I consider of paramount importance in obtaining a just 
settlement of the Haitian situation. . While a senatorial com- 
mission of investigation was still on its way to Haiti on what 
purported to be the first serious investigation of the events of 
the last six years, and while a resolution, I am happy to say, 
has been introduced by Senator Kine, of Utah, who was for- 
merly a nrember of that commission, calling for the withdrawal 
of the American occupation and the abrogation of the treaty 
which gives America complete financial control of the island, 
the American occupation is negotiating with American bankers 
for a large loan with Haiti, Under the terms of this loan, 
which is made subject to the convention of 1915, the Haitian 
finances will be subject to American control for 30 years. I 
think I may say that it is the hope of those Americans who 
desire to perpetuate the American hold on Haiti to have this 
loan an accomplished fact at the earliest possible moment, so 
that the question of abrogation of the treaty will be still further 
complicated. Haiti does not want this loan. Haiti does not 
need this loan. But in any event I desire to protest emphati- 
cally against the consummation of that loan while the entire 
Haitian question is sub judice. The Haitians desire the imme- 
diate return of their independence and sovereignty. Let them, 
then, if they feel that they need a loan, negotiate it freely 
upon such terms as they are able to secure. If the free 
Haitian Government should be willing to pledge a certain part 
of its revenues against such a loan, it can do so. But the loan 
now contemplated, like every other action based upon the 
illegal occupation, we repudiate in principle, and we objett to 
it vehemently as an attempt to perpetuate the conditions which 
now exist. To these conditions the Haitian people will never 
consent. We have been a patient people. We have waited for 
six years in the hope and belief that the United States would 
render justice. We have not yet abandoned that hope, and we 
shall never abandon our determination to regain the freedom 
which is our birthright. 


THE M’CORMICK COMMISSION, 


Now, finally, I want to protest with all the emphasis of which 
I am capable, in the name of your own immortal principles, 
against the decision rendered recently by a senatorial com- 
mission which went to Haiti supposedly to investigate condi- 
tions there. That commission had spent some weeks in the 
United States listening to the testimony of marine officers and 
bankers interested in Haiti. When it canre to hear the Haitian 
side, to hear the story of six years of tyranny, it spent actually 
puly five days on the island, of which but one and a half was 


devoted to taking testimony. The rest of that time was largely 
spent in the company of the Marine Corps and of American in- 
vestors. Immediately on its return, although the commission 
had announced in Haiti that the case was by no means closed 
and that hearings would continue, it rendered a decision in a 
preliminary report. This report recommended that the marines 
stay in Haiti; that there be no abrogation of the convention; 
that a high commissioner, who would be a virtual dictator, 
should coordinate the various civil and military functions; and 
that the loan must be put through at once. Now, if this is 
“the establishment of a firm and stable government by the 
Haitian people,” I leave it to your sober judgment. For my 
part, if the United States desires to annex Haiti, to nrake it an 
American colony, of which America’s every single act affords 
convineing evidence, why not say so? Why continue the sham 
and the hypocrisy of pretending, against the will of the en- 
tire Haitian people, that you are there for philanthropic 
reasons? As I said, the Haitian people have been a patient 
people. They are a good and kindly people. But once they 
lose all hope in the honor of the United States I do not know 
what may ensue. I ask those of you who believe in the rights 
of liberty and independence for small countries what your 
course would be? 


ADJUTANT GENERAL PETER CO. HARRIS, 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, Maj. Gen. Peter C. Harris 
has abont completed his term of four years as Adjutant General 
of the United States Army. During that time he has labored 
most devotedly, working day and night, including Sundays, and 
has made a most enviable record. 

I have here a statement by the War Department relative to 
his service, a memorandum which he submitted prior to his 
retirement, and a memorandum covering his seryice, based on 
the records, which I have had prepared. I ask to have these 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memoranda submitted by Mr. 
SHEPPARD was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
WAR DEPARTMENT STATEMENT RELATIVE TO RETIREMENT OF MAJ. GEN. 

PETER C. HARRIS, 
The application of Maj. Gen, Peter C. Harris for retirement under 
rovisions of law upon expiration of his four-year detail as Adjutant 
eral of the Army on August 31, 1922, has been approved. General 
Harris has also been granted leave of absence with permission to go 
abroad from April 1, 1922. until the date ot his retirement. 
b * * . * . . 

General Harris was assigned to The Adjutant General's Department 
in 1912 and appointed The Adjutant General on September 1, 1918. 
For his services in this department during the World War he was 
awarded the distinguished service medal by our Governmen the Legion 
of Honor (commander) by France, and the Order of the Crown (com- 


mander) by Italy. The citation of the distinguished service medal 
follows : 


For . meritorlous and conspicuous service. During 
his service in The Adjutant General's Department, his zeal, energy, 


and e have been made manifest by the reforms accomplished 
-k d in the Army.” 


ceived on a — 6 day reached „986. The dally average for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1919, was 297,366, as against 75,286 dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918. For the fiscal year end- 


which normal conditions prevailed, 
received was 925,930, a daily aver- 


2 As a millions of 
dollars and The Adjutant General's Office, with a clerical force only 
twice that authorized for the fiscal year 1917, is to-day handling 
nearly five times as many letters and memoranda niring investiga- 
tion and correspondence as were bandied in the office before the World 


ar. 

The records of the World War to-day, three years after the signing 
of the armistice, are far more nearly complete than were those of the 
Civil War 30 yeidrs after its close and are equally as accessible as 
were the records of the Civil War after they had been carded and as- 
sembled in individual jackets at a cost of many millions of dollars. 

During the Spanish-American War General Harris was nominated? by 
the President for brevet captain for gallantry in battle at Santiago de 
Cuba, July 1, 1898. 

In addition to duty with troops and in The Adjutant General's De- 
partment, General Harris has served on the General Staff and repre- 
sented the War Department at the Buffalo Exposition. 

neral Harris was born at Kingston, GA., 8 from the 
United States Military Academy in 1888, from the Infantry and Cavalry 
School in 1895, and from the Army War College in 1908. 
* * * * $ * 0 
STATEMENT TO THE SECRETARY OF WAR BY GENERAL HARRIS ON THK 
CONDITION OF BUSINESS IN THE ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE UPON HIS 


LEAVING. 
=. APRIL 6, 1922. 
Memorandum for the Seeretary of War: 
On the conclusion of my active charge of The Adjutant General's 
Office I,deem it appropriate to advise you briefly of the condition of the 
work therein. 
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The number of communications requiring investigation and corre- 
spondence remaining on hand at the close of office on March 31, 1922, 
was 7,858, which is only slightly in excess of the number disposed of 
daily. The work is thus practically current, it being considered un- 

at the close of a day less than about the 
number of cases disposed of dally. If all the work were disposed of 
each day there would be a period at the opening of the following day 
during which a pore of the office force would not be occupied, 

The clerical force (1,053) now employed in the office is less than 
twice the number (583) authorized for the fiscal year 1917, while the 
number of communications received daily requiring Investigation and 
correspondence is nearly five times as great as the number of such com- 
munications received dally prior to the World War. 

In that branch of the office which handles all requests for informa- 
tion from the records of soldiers of the World War there was on hand 
on March 81 actually less than one day's output, and among the cases 
on hand was only one that had been received prior to March 31. Con- 
trasting that condition with the condition of work in the branch of 
the War Department that had custody of the Civil War records after 
the close of that war, it will be seen that the present system of making 
and handling records is far 8 to that in use during and after 
the Civil War. On July 8, 1 24 gas after the close of the Ciyil 
War, there remained on hand in that branch of The Adjutant General's 
Office which corresponds to the branch referred to above 40,654 unan- 
swered requests from the Pension Office, the second auditor's office, and 
other agencies, and nearly 30 years after that war over 800 clerks were 
still employed on those records. Although less than three and one-half 

ears have elapsed since the close of the World War, the force of clerks 

dling similar work has been reduced to 369 and the work itself is 


current. This condition becomes especially significant in view of the 
fact that the number of soldiers in the World War was twice as great 
as the number in the Federal service during the Civil War, and the 


number of organizations in the World War was approximately as large 
as the aggregate number of organizations in service during all the other 
wars in which the United States has participated. 

In closing 1 desire to commend and thank the officers and clerks, 
without whose intelligent and energetic cooperation the accomplish; 
ments referred to would have been impossible. eae 

„ HARRIS, 


The Adjutant General. 


MEMORANDUM ON SERVICE OF MAJOR GENERAL HARRIS AS ADJUTANT 
GENERAL, 


When General Harris came to Washington in 1916 the record-keeping 
system of the Army and the War Department was substantially the 
same as in the Civil War. 

When the National Guard was called into the service that year for 
Mexican border duty it took the companies several days, and in some 
aeos weeks, to prepare the muster-in rolls and records in use at that 

me. 

General Harris at once began a study looking to a revision of the 
records, and as a result of his work the National Guard when called 
into the service in 1917 were able to prepare in a few hours records 
that ulred as many days the year before, 

In 1917 General Harris began n revision of the record-keeping 

stem of the Army, beginning with the records of the soldier draft in 
the company. He extended his system up to and including The Adjatant 
General's office, To-day, with only twice the number of clerks that 
were in The Adjutant General's office in 1917, he is handling five times 
as many communications requiring investigation and correspondence as 
were handled in The Adjutant General's office in 1917, and this because 
of the changes in the record-keeping system conceived and put into 
operation through his individual efforts. 

The records of the World War, three years after the signing of the 
armistice, are more complete and accessible than were the records of 
the Civil War 30 years after its close. 

N A ears after the close of the Civil War the Congress was still 
appropriating annually about $1,000,000 for work on the Civil War 
records, while 8 e amount available for the World War records 
is about one-third that amount, This is rendered possible through the 

changes made by General Harris, These changes also make it possible 
for The Adjutant General's office, immediately after the close of the 
World War, to furnish to the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, Auditor 
for the War Department, Army finance officer, and other relief agencies 
of the Government information necessary to adjudicate claims of sol- 
diers of the World War. Much of the information now furnished for 
the soldiers of the World War was not accessible for soldiers of the 
Civil War until 30 years after its close. 

General Harris has made extensive changes and improvements in the 
system of promulgating orders and instructions to the Army. 

The records of The Adjutant General's office to-day are in better 
shape in every way, and the work is performed more economically than 
at any other time in the history of the War Department. 

Contrary to the EEN impression, the volume of work in The 
Adjutant General's Office the last few months of the war and during 
the period of demobilization greatly exceeded that during 1917 and 
the early part of 1918. 

When General Harris took over the office of The Adjutant General 
of the Army, August 26, 1918, the daily average number of pieces of 
mail of all classes received in the office was something over 100,000, 

This daily average rose to more than 200,000 before the signing of 
the armistice, and during the demobilization period the number re- 
ceived on a single day reached 546,986. The daily average for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1919, was 287,266, as against 75,286 during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918. For the fiscal year ended June 
80, 1916, the last aung which normal conditions prevailed, tbe total 
3 of pieces of mail received was 925,930, a daily average of only 

The volume of work handled during the first fiscal year of General 
Harris’s administration was therefore nearly ninety-five times as great 
as that handled curing a normal year, and on several occasions the 
quantity of mail received on a single day approximated two-thirds 
of that received during the entire fiscal year ended June 30, 1916. 

It soon became evident to General Harris that a radical and imme- 
diate reorganization of the office waa needed to handle the enormous 
and rapidly 5 of mall. 

- ‘fo illustrate: (1) Enlistment papers or records of enlistment; (2) 
reports of physical examinations at enlistments; and (3) daily reports 
of changes which bad superseded the bimonthly muster rolls were 
filed separately (in different rooms) in the basement of the State, War, 
and Navy Building: (4) medical cards or record of sickness or disability 
while in the service were filed in a building on the Mall; (5) the 
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correspondence in one great consolidated file was on the fourth floor of 


the State, War, and Navy Building; and (6) the reports of casualties 
and all records and 8 relating thereto were filed in the 
Emery Boiling: First and B Streets NW. 

Thus to obtain the complete military and medical record of an 
enlisted man it was necessary to examine records located, as already 
stated, in various parts of The Adjutant General's Office; to be exact, 
in four widely separated rooms of the State, War, and Navy Buildin 
and in two other buildings, one on the Mall and the other at First an 
B Streets NW., each a mile and a half away from the main office. 

The several records W 0 officers were similarly filed in widely 
separated rooms of the State, War, and ag Building and the buildings 
on the Mall and at First and B Streets NW. 

The necessity for se ting the records and correspondence relating 
to enlisted men in one file ard those relating to officers in another file was 
apparent, and General Harris immediate i set to work to bring this 
about. While he had the assistance of able and faithful clerks of long 
experience and of two civilian efficiency experts from New York City, 
General Harris personally directed and supervised the reorganization 
Or EBE picea; and tbe system which he installed was conceived and de- 
velop y him. 8 

So long as the several classes of records were filed separately, it was 
necessary that each should contain information duplicated on some or 
all of the others, After they were segregated, the duplication was 
eliminated, and two of the records—enlistment paper and report of 
physical examination—were consolidated. This revision and consoli- 

ation, made by General Harris personally, not only increased the effi- 
ciency of The Adjutant General's Office but greatly reduced the amount 
2 clerical work involved in the preparation of these records by the 

rmy. 

‘Roon after the reorganization of the offices, the work became and has 
continued current, notwithstanding the unprecedented number of calls 
for information from the records received from the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance, the Auditor for the War rtment, Army finance officers, 
the Federal Board for Vocational Training, the American Red Cross. 
and from many other sources, both official and private. As a result of 
General Harris's work, the records of the World War, to-day, less than 
three years after the signing of the armistice, are far more nearly 
complete than were those of the (Girl War 30 years after its close, and 
are equally as accessible as were the records of the Civil War after they 
had been carded and assembled in individual jackets at a cost of many 
millions of dollars. 

“Tt is no exaggeration to state that the changes in the record-keep- 
ing system, made upon recommendation from this office after the dec- 
laration of war, have saved the Government millions of dollars, and, 
through making it possible to furnish information promptly to the Bu- 
reau of War Risk Insurance and other relief agencies previously referred 
to, have spared our disabled soldiers and the dependent relatives of 
those who sacrificed their lives in their country’s cause untold suffer- 
ing, misery, and want.“ (Extract from the Report of The Adjutant 
General of the Army to the Secretary of War, 1920.) 

The efficiency and economy of the new system devised and inaugu- 
rated by General Harris is also shown by the fact that with a clerical 
force of only twice that authorized for the fiscal year 1916, The Adju- 
tant General's Office is handling five times as many letters aud memo- 
randa requiring investigation and correspondence and more than 18 
times us many reports and records required to be examined and filed 
as were handled before the World War. 


s * * * + * $ 
IMPROVEMENTS IN METHOD OF PROMULGATING REGULATIONS, ORDERS, AND 
INSTRUCTIONS. 


In additior to reorganizing The pentane General's Office, General 
Harris has made important and extensive improvements in the method 
of promulgating regulations, orders, and instructions to the Army. 
These have greatly reduced the cost of eee und have made more 
kesaty accessible the regulations and instructions which officers must 
consult in the performance of their duties. The change in the method 
of publishing special orders, for instance, made on November 1, 1918. 
reduced the cost of printing these orders from $10,000 per month in 
September and October to $2,000 for the month of November, repre- 
senting a saving of $7,000 per month. ‘This change also rendered it 
unnecessary to send advance copies of special orders by telegraph, ex- 
1 in most urgent cases, thus reducing the War Department telegraph 
bill several thousand dollars per month. 
REDUCTION IN PAPER WORK, 

General Harris has also revised, in fact revolutionized, the record- 
keeping system of the Army and has done more to reduce Army paper 
work than any other person since the establishment of our Government. 


HUDSON RIVER BRIDGE. 


The bill (H. R. 11152) to authorize the Bear Mountain Hud- 
son River Bridge Co. to construct and maintain a bridge across 
the Hudson River near the village of Peekskill, State of New 
York, was read twice by its title. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, the Senate has already passed 
a bill of like character, and I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill may be considered now. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to Bear Mountain Hudson River Bridge Co., a corporation Incorporated 
by act of the Legislature of the State of New York 1 March 31, 
1922, its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Hudson River, at a point suit- 
able to the interests of navigation, near the village of Peekskill, 
County of Westchester, State of New York, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,” bd doy arch 23, 1906. 

Sree. 2. That this act shall be null and void, If actual construction of 
the bridge herein authorized be not commenced within three years and 
completed within seven years from the date of approval hereof. 

Suc. 3. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. ; 
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THOMAS B. FELDER, 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I am in receipt of a 
communication from Mr. Thomas B. Feider. It seems that Mr. 
Felder, although a former resident of the State of Georgia, has 
been for the last three or four years a resident of the city and 
State of New York. In the Senate debate several days ago 
some very serious accusations were made against Mr. Felder’s 
character and record. The letter which he has addressed to me 
in a sense, and I think in a very true sense, is a reply to some 
of those charges and contains certain data concerning his rec- 
ord and efforts while a resident of the State of Georgia. 

In view of the fact that the charges against him have been 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Record and have had that very 
large distribution of the publication, I think it only fair that 
his answer to them be given equal publicity; otherwise he is 
quite unable to defend himself. I ask unanimous consent that 
his letter may be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from New York? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I shall not object, but I 
wish to ask the Senator from New York if he personally in- 
dorses the statements in the letter? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have no method of ascertaining the 
truth or falsity of any statement that Mr. Felder has made in 
his letter. Mr. Felder is a constituent of mine, and I met him 
for the first time about a week ago. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Whether his statements are true or false, 
the Senator does not know? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have no personal information con- 
cerning the controversy whatsoever. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I shall not object, but I shall have some- 
thing to say about it at a later time. I hope the Senator from 
New York will be present when I do it. 

Mr. POMERNE. Mr. President, I of course have not seen 

the letter which is presented for the Rxconb, but there came to 
my office a letter purporting to have come from Mr, Felder. I 
believe it was in the nature of a circular letter, typewritten. I 
know nothing about the controversy in the letter which the 
Senator presents. The letter which came to my office contained 
very serious reflections upon two Senators now Members of 
this body. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. I have examined with great care the 
letter which I have presented, and it mentions no Senator and 
makes no reflection upon any Senator by inference or other- 
wise. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am quite sure that if the letter presented 
contained the statements that were in the letter I received no 
Senator would present it on the floor of the Senate, 

Mr, CARAWAY. I wish to say, as I have said to the Senator 
from New York privately, that to-morrow some time after 12 
o'clock I shall have something to say about the matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from New York? The Chair hears none, 
and the letter will be printed in the Recorp as requested. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

FELDER, CHOROSH & McCrossin, 
New York, May 12, 1922. 
Hon. Jus W. WADSWORTH, Jr., 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sin: Charges were recently made st me on the floor of 
the Senate by Members of that body under the protection of senatorial 
immunity, as follows: 

1. That I am a lobbyist for the liquor ring. 

2. That I was indicted in South Carolina, 

3. That I was run out of Georgia. 

These charges appear in the CONGRESSIONAL Reconp. In the years to 
come my posterity may be told that the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shows 
that their ancestor was guilty of these charges. As an American citi- 
zen I am entitled to have the truth appear in the CONGEÐSSIONAL 


ory and as a 
ork I Bave 
ta d an 
I still hold these positions of 


Georgia. 


trust and emolument. 


Immediately after the charges were made we cen me on the floor of 
KA pna te 1 received the following letter from former Gov. N. B. 
rris: 


„Dan Tom: I have seen the gratuitous attack on you which oc- 
curred yesterday in the United States Senate. 

“ It was certainly unexpected, so far as I am concerned, 

“Tf you need any word from down this way to show how utterly 
unjust was the criticism, write or 1 me at Hampton, Carter 

Tenn., wW. I po to-morrow, will return here on the 17th 

and can see all of our friends to set this matter right. 

ut prohibition into effect in Georgia. 
“Yours sincerely, “N, E. Harris.” 


I spent 12 months in the city of Washington working for the enact- 
ment of the eighteenth amendment, after having devoted years to the 
| taparam cause in my State and other States of the Union. After 
— adoption of the. amendment I received a letter from Bisho = M, 
odist Church, from which I quote: al 


one of the mest distinguished bishops of the Sou 
“I shall always be ha to hear from you and shall not forget to 


Brey ee Fee ae Se e success of your labors. That u are a 
-called man and that He 1 guide and direct you and give you 
courage and peace in your work I have no manner of doubt. Four life 


and loyalty have been an inspiration and comfort to me. 
H. M. Du Bos” 
When the war was declared against Germany, prompted by an intense 
575 of patriotism and loyalty, I rie ge the then goversor of 
tate to appoint me colonel of the Third Georgia Regiment; that T 
intensely desired to fight for my coun ; that he had offered me posi- 
honor and trust which I was forced to decline; that I would 
to command the Third Regiment and go over with the 
Roosevelt tionary forces. I was assured that I would receive the 
commission the fighting units were raised by the volunteer system, 
They were not so raised, and I was told thereafter that I was too 
old to fight.” 
* * * . * 


* * 

Either of the two Senators from South Carolina will verify the 
statement that I was never indicted in the State of South Carolina, 
When I left the State of Georgia to take up my residence in the ci 
of New York, “ without my knowledge, consent, or pr ent, 
governor of the State, every judge in the ci of Atlanta, ineludin, 
circuit, city court, and Federal judges, and all of the 
. court and court of appeals gave me letters from which I 
quote: 

From Governor Barris: 

“I have known Colonel Felder for many years. He is regarded in 
Georgia as one of the ablest lawyers at our bar, a fine advocate, an 
— ype forceful speaker, and is fully competent to handle any case 
that may be intrusted to him or any matter that may come before him 
for attention, 

“I would have been willing at any time to have given him any ap- 
pointment within my power, whether on the supreme court, court of 
appeals, or any other pomu; On one occasion I offered to give him a 
place on the court of appeals, but he declined to even consider the 
same, though I felt that he was fully able to meet any requirement that 
it would make upon him.” 

From a letter of Hon. Benjamin H. Hul, now judge of the court of 
appeals, then judge of the circuit court of the county of Fulton, city of 
nta: 
regard him as a very able lawyer, well versed not in the 
8 of the profession but abreast of all the important modern 
Sions. 

“As a practitioner in court he has few equals in our State, fluent as 
a speaker, logical in the presentation of facts and aceurate in the 
apprebension and citation of legal principles fr, the issue in 
cases. He has impressed me as a lawyer of high professional ideals 
who endeavored to live up to them, ughly conscientious in 
8 Son he takes, and courteous in his deportment to the bench 
and the bar, 

“ He has long been regarded by the bench and the bar of this State 
as deserving confidence and admiration. If he leaves the State of 
Georgia, I think there will be very universal regret, and his going will 
be a distinct loss to the profession. 

“Buns. H. HUL” 


Letter from Hon. A. E. Calhoun, Judge of the city court of Atlanta: 

“It gives me pleasure to testify to his splendid character and per- 
Sonal integrity as a man and his high standing im this city and State. 
As a lawyer he is energetic, able, resourceful, and well equipped. In 
the courthouse he is especially strong—an cloquent and convincing 
speaker, and a skillful examiner of witnesses. I consider him one of the 
best, if not the best, trial lawyers at the Atlanta bar, 

“A, E. CALHOUN.” 

Letter of Hon. Wiliam T. Newman, judge of the United States dis- 
trict court: 

“He has practiced for a number of years in the court over which I 
preside, and he is a good lawyer and has maintained an excellent char- 
acter as a lawyer in this court at all times. I have come to know Mr. 
Felder very well, both Ager and as a lawyer, and have come to 
like him very much, both in the courthouse out of it, and I take 
pleasure in commending him to the consideration of all with whom he 
may come in contact. 

“Wa. T. NEWMAN.” 


Taer on Hon, William H. Fish, chief justice of the Supreme Court 
00 nta: 

“I have known Hon. Thomas B. Felder, of Atlanta, Ga., for 20 
years, and more. He has practi rly in the Supreme 
the entire time that have been a member 
of that court; ‘or more than 20 years. My opportunities for 
ee a correct estimate of Mr. Felder’s character and legal ability 

erefore been good. He bears the reputation of a gentleman of 
the highest character, is a lawyer of eminent attainments, and I am 
sure will most faithfully and efficiently represent any cause which may 
be intrusted to him. 
“Wa. H. Fran.“ 


Letter from Hon. Beyerly D. Evans, United States district judge for 
the southern district of Georgia : 

“I have been associated with him in the trial of cases; I haye pre- 
sided as judge in the trial and appellate courts where he frequently 


appeared as counsel, take pleasure in testifying to his ability as an 
8 his skill as a lawyer, and general trustworthiness. I commend 
him as a careful, competent, and energetic lawyer. 


“ Buverty D. Evans,” 


made 
h known through and the adjoining 
— He is Ap lawyer of wide ex lence and ability, and now, in 
the ripeness of his powers, is prepared to render able service in any 
matters in which he may be retained as counsel, Oak ae ee > 


1922. 


Letter from Hon. Peyton L. Wade, chief judge of the Court of Ap- 

of the State of Georgia : 

“My acquaintance * * * has extended over a period of more 
than 30 years, and it affords me sincere pleasure to bear witness to 
the deservedly high position he has long occupied at the Geo $ 
and to myself testify to his known legal ability, as exempl in the 
trial of many important cases in the Supreme Court and the Court 
of Appeals of Georgia, as well as to his enviable reputation as an 
advocate of no mean power in the trial courts. 

“ PEYTON L. WADE, 
O Judge Court of Appeals of Georgia.” 
Letter from Hon. Jefferson B. Browne, chief justice of the Supreme 


Court of Florida: 

“I have a very warm friend who moved from Atlanta to New York 
two years ago, Mr. Thomas B. Felder * * *. I have known Felder 
intimately for the Jast 20 years, and he is a man of exceptional ability 
hest integrity, 
J on B. Browns, 


and industry and of the 
Chief Justice of Supreme Court, Florida.” 
Letter from Hon, George L. Bell, judge of the Superior Court of 
Atlanta, Ga.: 
“Mr, Felder has practiced law before all of the courts of the South 
for a number of years and zy —— ability, energy, and eloquence has 
entele, 


secured a large and varyin 

gi | k for him the consideration of the bench and bar of 
any locality in which he may cast his lot. He has demonstrated that 
he is not only an able lawyer but a man of affairs, and has taken a 
wide interest in the civic Gevelopinent of this State, and Wherever he 


goes his influence for good will be fel 
zi “Geo. L. Bait” 


Letter from Hon. H. M, Reid, judge of the city court of Atlanta: 

“Thomas B. Felder, Esq., is a prominent member of the legal pro- 
fession in this State, resident in this city. 

“Mr. Felder's practice has been varied and extensive and he has 
established a reputation as a lawyer of ability and great resourcefulness 
in court trials, and occupies a position of eminence in his profession. 
He is well known throughout the State and is recognized as a man of 
high character as well as a lawyer of high standing be ree 

H. M. D,” 


I quote from a letter from J, T. Pendleton, circuit court judge: 

E {ir Thomas B. Felder, an able attorney of this bar, is removing to 
the city of New York for further prosecution of his profession. 

“ Mr. Felder is an attorney of ability, and will, I am sure, represent 
with ability any business which may be intrusted to him. He is perhaps 
entitled to more credit for the recent prohibition laws of Georgia than 
any otber one man in the State. 

J. T. PENDLETON, 


“Judge Superior Court, Atlanta,” 


I quote from Hon, W. D. Ellis’s letter: 

Hon. Thomas B. Felder bas for many years been a prominent mem- 
ber of the bar of this circuit, He has been connected with several promi- 
nent law firms, and has from time to time been engaged, both in the 
State and Federal courts, in very important litigation. He is an attor- 
ney of ability and is very energetic in anything he undertakes to do. 

I am informed that he is about to engage in the practice of law else- 
where, and I wish for him eminent success, sca ye 


LIS, 
“Judge, Superior Courts, Atlanta Circuit.” 

I quote from a letter written by Hon. H. Warner Hill, justice of the 
Supreme Court of Georgia : 

‘Hon, Thomas B. Felder, of the Atlanta (Ga.) bar, has been per- 
sonally known to me for many years. He is a member of the bar of 
this court in good standing, is a gentleman of high character, and an 
able and distinguished lawyer. He has appeared in many cases before 
this court, some of which have been of great importance, and he has 
handled them with skill and ability, 7 

“T am informed that Mr. Felder contemplates opening a law office 
in the city of New York. I re! recommend him to anyone desiring 
the services of an able and painstaking attorney, eHow R 

H. W. Hite, 


I quote from a letter written by Hon. Samuel C. Atkinson, associate 
justice of the Supreme Court of Georgia : 

“I have known Hon. Thomas B. Felder, of the Atlanta bar, for many 
years, and take pleasure in saying that he is a gentleman of bigh char- 
acter and well-recognized legal ability. He is attentive to business in- 
trusted to him and is especially strong as a trial lawyer. 

* I understand that he contemplates extending his field of practice to 
other States. If he does so, he will carry my good wishes and I will 
confidently expect to hear of his success. 

Saum. C. ATKINSON,” 


I quote from a letter from Price Gilbert, associate justice of the 
Supreme Court of Georgia : 

+I have known Mr. Felder well since his graduation at college, and 
it gives me pleasure to say that he has been a prominent and successful 
practitioner in the courts of Georgia for meny years. He is a man of 
splendid ability and industrious, and in the trial of cases is of unusual 
resourcefulness, 

“ Price GILBERT.” 

I quote from a letter from Walter F. George, of the Court of Appeals 
of Georgia: 

„ This contemplated change of residence by Mr. Felder has 
been noted generally in the press of this State. 

I haye known Mr. Felder for many years. He occupies and holds 
an enviable position at the Georgia bar, He is recognized as a lawyer 
of ability and force, fully competent to handle any class of litigation 
and to perform any legal service. He has been quite active in directing 
legislation, both through the legislature of this State and in the National 
Congress, respecting the question of prohibition. His ability, experience, 
and learning have n most helpful in shaping this legislation, particu- 
Jarly in this State, and his removal from the State is a matter of gen- 
eral and genuine regret. It is my pleasure to commend Mr. Felder as 
eitizen and lawyer in the highest terms, 

“ WALTER F. GEORGE, 
“Of the Court of Appeals of Georgia” 

I gocis from a letter from Hon. O. H. B. Bloodworth, judge of the 
Court of Appeals of Georgia: 

“I have known Hon. T. B. Felder for a number of years. 
lawyer of recognized ability. an advocate of 
successful in his practice. I am informed t 


He is a 
ponar and has been quite 
t he contemplates open- 


ing an office in New York. and I predict that his legal ability will soon 
cause him to have a place among the leading lawyers in America’s 


test city. 
9 0. H. B. BLOODWORTH.” 
I quote from a letter written by Hon. W. F. Jenkins: 


“e + + Tt is with pleasure that I commend Mr. Felder as a mem- 
ber of the bar of this court, who is rded as a lawyer of most excep- 
tional attainments and capacity, and who has 8 commanded a 
lamge practice, and who has conducted himself worthily in his pro- 

n. 


“W. F. JENKINS.” 
I quote from a letter from Hon. Nash R, Broyles, judge of the 
t ot appeals : 

„ © and has practiced his profession with great success in all 

courts of the State. 

“The judges of the various courts and his fellow lawyers commend 
him to the kindly consideration of their brethren of the bar in the 
metropolis of America, 

“Nasa R. BROYLES, 
“ Presiding Judge.“ 


I am, very tru ours, 
sin Taos. B, FELDER, 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I present a memorial addressed 
to the Senate by the joint legislative committee on housing of 
the Legislature of the State of New York, which I ask unani- 
2 consent may be read and then referred to the Committee 
on Finance, 


There being no objection, the memorial was read and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, as follows: 


8 to the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
ates: 

The undersigned, acting as counsel for and under the instructions of a 
joint legislative committee on housing of the Legislature of the State 
of New York, herewith presents this petition and memorial, 

The committee is now, and has been for upward of two years last pat 
i es in investigating housing conditions in the State of New York 
under various mandates from the k lature of this State in the form 
of joint resolutions of the senate and assembly. copies of which will be 
found in the intermediate report of the committee, to which reference 
will hereafter be made. 

In brief, this investigation (which is still under way) has disclosed 
an alarming and increasing shortage of housing accommodations through- 
out the State, and more particularly in the city of New York, due in 
large measure to the operations of illegal combinations among manu- 
facturers of and dealers in well-nigh all the various lines of building 
materials and supplies that are necessary in construction, and in no 
small measure to corruption among labor leaders and to illegal rules, 
si, at and practices of labor unions. 

hese illegal combinations among manufacturers, dealers, contractors, 
and other employers and among labor unions having their headquarters 
mainly in New York, Chicago, Indianapolis, and Cleveland have been 
and are in many instances nation wide. Criminal prosecutions have 
been inaugurated at the instance of the committee by State and Federal 
authorities, resulting in many convictions, but these convictions, espe- 
cially of employers, have in most instances resulted in the imposition 
of mere fines that have been insufficient to serve as an effective deterrent. 

The principal intermediate report of the committee, outlining the 
result of its investigations to the end of January, 1922, is herewith 
submitted, from which a falr conception may be gathered of the out- 
come of its activities up to that time. 5 the presentation of 
that report to the Legislature of the State of New York, accompanied by 
proposed legislation embodying the recommendations therein set forth 
part of the program there recommended was enacted at the session that 
ended in March last, 

On account of the inability to present the report until shortly before 
the close of the 1 lative session, and for other reasons, the balance 
of legislation failed of passage, although its most important features 
passed the senate and were approved by the governor, 

The committee is now still engaged in conducting the taking of testi- 
mony at its public hearings, and finds the following situation devel- 
oped and is now existing, which requires immediate attention at the 
hands of the Congress: 

A comprehensive program of housing construction has been T- 
fected, part of which is under way, for which many millions of dollars 
have already been provided. A considerable part of W is now 
actively under way which, if permitted to continue, W O far toward 
correcting the housing shortage not only in the city of New York and 
throughout the State but throughout most of the great cities of the 
country, the majority of which are affected by the honsing emergency, but 
in a lesser degree than in the city of New York, where there is a present 
shortage of housing accommodations of the cheaper class for about 
400.000 people among the masses of the workers, all of which is set 
forth in detail in the accompanying report. 

The result of this shortage has been an abnormal increase in rents 
which the workers are unable to pay, and there have been and are con- 
— 83 e . cone: It was 

0 and ex a e ca g out o e program of new con- 
struction would relieve this critical situation. The committee now finds 
that there is a famine in the basic materials required in building con- 
struction, such as bricks, sand, lime, cement, etc. The supply of these 
materials has been restricted ın many cases through the operation of 
these unlawful combinations and in other instances by reason of the 
phenomenal demand due to the increase of building activity that is 
essential to meet the emergency. 

The exactions of manufacturers and dealers in building materials due 
to this scarcity of supply bave resulted in abnormal pce increases, 
and in some instances in the inability to meet the demand on any terms. 
Manufacturers and dealers are either unable or unwilling to satisfy 
these demands upon a basis of reasonable prices over and above the 
actual cost. This situation prevails not only in the city of New York 
but in many of the cities oughout the country, and for the same 
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reason. Unless corrected it threatens to paralyze the efforts to correct 
the present crisis. 

As illustrative of the extent to which o 
by these combinations above referred to, i 
that at a time when the price of building 
largely as the result of a monopoly in the tran 
trans-Atlantic steamer of the Munson Line brought as ballast in 
port of New York a cargo of high-class — 9 which it endeavored to 
market. use of the then existing combinations on the building 
materials market, no dealer or builder dared buy the sand, although 
it was of high quality, was tly needed, and could have been had 
for less than one-quarter of the ce that was then being charged for 
u similar product. The steamship company was finally com) at 
considerable expense, to take the sand out to sea and there to dump it, 
because of the grip of this 1 

In this connection attention is also called to the incongruous fact 
that the Government of the United States, through the United States 
Shipping Board, is said to be itself a party to arrangements with for- 
eign steamship lines to maintain exorbitant freight and passenger rates 
in the trans-Atlantic e, and as a result of these combinations 
there have been various increases in such rates, that are now being 
eee to the detriment of the building industry throughout the 
country. 

Unless this situation is corrected the continuance of these arrange- 
ments will materially interfere with the importation into this country 
of building materials, unless Congress will, in fixing the tariffs, make 
such reductions as will take into account the added cost of transporta- 
tion, due to the fact that our Government is a party to combinations 
against which its antitrust laws are directed. 

The only immediate 9 in sight is to permit the prompt importa- 
tion into this country of building materials of the classes that are now 
excluded through prohibitive tariffs, under cover of which the present 
profiteering demands are being exacted. The added cost of freight 
upon such importations due to combinations between the steamship 
n e increases the burdens to that extent. 

The committee would not favor and does not ask that the tariffs be 
fixed at a rate that will not yield the domestic manufacturers and 
dealers a reasonable profit over and above the present costs of produc- 
tion, but it has been demonstrated that the prices demanded have been 
grossly exorbitant, that they are the direct result of a series of crimi- 
nal conspiracies between former competitors, and that the prices now 
exacted under stress of the 3 emergency are in some instances at 
least 50 per cent above such reasonable profit. 

No relief that is not immediate will meet the situation. It can not 
await the slow processes involved in the ding tariff revision by Con- 
gress. The committee asks that the subject be dealt with as an emer- 
gency measure, and that it shall be confined to the basic materials 
entering into housing construction, which will involve a comparatively 
simple problem that can be readily dealt with. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Samp. UNTERMYER, 


Counsel for the Joint Legislative Committee 
on Housing of the State of New York. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the memorial just presented 
by the Senator from New York discloses a condition respecting 
building materials that is of very great importance. It states 
that after an exhaustive investigation of those conditions ap- 
plicable particularly to the city of New York, the entire industry 
affecting construction in that locality is controlled, mercilessly 
controlled, by close organizations within the industry. 

I have before me the report of the Lockwood committee 
touching that indispensable construction material, brick. In 
a few hours the Senate will proceed to the consideration of 
the schedule in which is included brick. Under the rates now 
imposed, 10 per cent on fire brick not glazed, 15 per cent on 
glazed and similar brick, and 10 per cent on other bricks, 
not including bath brick, upon which there is a rate of 15 
per cent, there are substantially no importations and the 
brick industry in the large centers is controlled by combina- 
tions to the detriment of the public. 

The intermediate report of the Lockwood committee shows 
that for the first six months of 1920 brick delivered at the 
job in New York City cost $11.25 and that the selling price 
there was $28.75. 

Mr. CALDER. The Senator, I think, means the manufactur- 
ing cost of brick. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The cost of the brick. The cost included 
the delivery of the brick on the job, $11.25, according to the 
Lockwood report. The selling price on the job was $28.75. 

Now, in spite of those conditions, the Finance Committee has 
brought into the Senate amendments to the brick schedule in 
the tariff bill increasing the existing rate from 25 to 225 per 
cent on brick. I desire to ask the Senator from New York, 
who presented the memorial, if, in his opinion, any increase in 
the rates on brick is justified. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, in my judgment the duty on 
brick does not affect the price to the consumer in the city of 
New York or any of the large cities in the East to the extent 
of 50 cents a thousand or in any degree at all. The freight rates 
from Europe or wherever brick may be made outside of this 
country are so great as to make it impossible for them to com- 
pete with brick produced along the Hudson River and in New 
Jersey. For my part, I would place brick absolutely on the 
free list. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Accepting the conclusion of the Senator 
from New York as in entire accord with my own, I wish to 
call his attention to the fact that the only justification for any 
tariff on brick is claimed by the manufacturers of brick in New 
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York City and near the Canadian border line, that importations 
occur across the Canadian border and on the Atlantic sea- 
board, particularly in the State of New York and along the 
New Jersey coast. The only importations that have ever oc- 
curred have been at those points and, as implied by the Senator 
from New York, those importations have been quite small. So 
that while they can not result in material revenue or any other 
benefit to the public, these duties have resulted, and increased 
duties must accentuate that result in enabling the domestic 
manufacturers to control absolutely the price of their product 
and to charge extortionate and unreasonable prices. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, let me again say, in response 
to the Senator’s statement, that a duty of 10 per cent or 25 per 
cent or even 50 per cent will not, in my judgment, affect the 
price of brick to the consumers in the city of New York or there- 
abouts, nor did the brick manufacturers of the country adjacent 
to the city of New York ask for this duty. The request for the 
duty came from the men along the border. Because of the fact 
that Canada charges a rate of duty of 25 per cent against our 
brick, it was the disposition of some people in this country to 
have the same duty against Canadian brick that was levied 
against ours: I believe that the duty may be taken off, Mr. 
President, and not do any great injury to the manufacturers of 
brick; nor do I believe, either, I will say to the Senator from 
Arkansas, that it would be of very great benefit to the con- 
sumers of brick. 

Let me add that we have had indictments and prosecutions of 
and heavy fines levied against brick manufacturers in and 
about the city of New York as the result of the investigation 
of the Lockwood committee. I am informed by people who 
claim to know that the combinations uncovered by that com- 
mittee do not now exist. I do not know whether that is true 
or not; but if they exist, the people of New York City desire 
them prosecuted and the men responsible punished. The difi- 
culty, however, is that we are to-day having a tremendous boom 
in building in and about New York City, and the men who manu- 
facture brick have taken advantage of that great demand to 
raise prices unduly, and, in my judgment, I will say to the 
Senator from Arkansas, outrageously, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, again agreeing with the 
conclusions of the Senator from New York that no justification 
exists for even the present duty on bricks, and that, therefore, 
there is much less justification for the proposed increases in 
these duties, I call his attention to the fact that my first state- 
ment respecting this subject was absolutely correct, namely, 
that the demand for an increased duty comes chiefly from two 
localities in the United States. One of them, according to the 
record, is New York City, and the other is from the manufac- 
turers of brick near the Canadian boundary line, particularly 
in the State of Washington. While importations have been 
merely nominal, the manufacturers of refractory brick in New 
York and vicinity have claimed that the preservation of the 
industry is absolutely dependent upon an increase in the tariff. 

To show the Senator that this declaration is true and that 
there has been a request, and an urgent one, from his city for 
an increase, particularly on refractory brick, I refer him to 
page 376 of the House hearings before the Committee on Ways 
and Means on Schedule B, in which is printed a long brief on 
behalf of the Refractory Brick Manufacturers’ Association of 
New York, in which the contention is made and repeated that 
unless Congress imposes an increased duty on this particular 
class of brick dire results to the industry may be expected. It 
is also claimed in that brief that unless the increase be granted 
the capital invested in refractory brick manufacturing in the 
United States, amounting to $220,000,000, will be sacrificed and 
that many of the laborers employed in the 200 plants manufac- 
turing refractory bricks will become idle. The point is that 
with appalling conditions respecting building materials prevail- 
ing in New York, those representing the organizations which con- 
trol the industry, while they were charging enormous profits 
upon their product, were appealing to the Congress for an in- 
crease in the tariff duties on their product, on the theory that 
unless Congress granted that increase their industries would be 
destroyed. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, if the Senator from Arkansas 
will permit me, a request for the increased duty on refractory 
brick refers, of course, to brick that are used for lining fur- 
naces, Refractory brick, as I understand, are not used for 
building purposes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understand that perfectly well, but a 
furnace is a structure, and refractory brick which are used 
for many purposes constitute one of the principal branches of 
the brick manufacturing industry. There has never been a 
time when ordinary structural brick have been imported into 
the United States from any source in any important quantity, 
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So I ask the Senator from New York: Why does his party in- 
sist upon an increase in the duty now imposed on common 
brick? 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. CALDER. I will say to the 8 from Arkansas, if 
he will permit me 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. ROBINSON, I yield first to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, while I am not a brick ex- 
pert, nevertheless I think it will not do to say that the use of 
refractory bricks is confined to the construction of furnaces. 
The fire clay which is used for making furnace brick is also 
used for making a thousand other kinds of material. In my 
opinion the greater part of the output from all the establish- 
ments making refractory brick is used in making tiling, sewer 
pipe, in building, and in paving streets, and all that sort of 
thing. If the Senator from New York will go to New Cumberland, 
in West Virginia, he will find the streets there are paved with 
refractory brick, and that houses are built of it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the Senator from Kentucky 
is correct. Refractory brick are used in all construction work 
which requires the exposure of the materials to high degrees of 
heat. The value of refractory brick lies in its resistant power 
to the action of heat, and it is used for very many purposes, 
The industry is quite a large one. Fire brick were produced 
in 32 States in 1916, and the total value of the product was 
$30,800,000. The average importations of fire brick do not ex- 
eeed $100,000 worth per year, and they are probably very much 
less than that. 

To illustrate the absurdity of this attempt to increase the 
tariff on brick, there is in the Recorp a brief filed by a distin- 
guished statesman representing in another bedy the State of 
Idaho, and he makes the declaration in his brief that— 

There are two small plants producing fire brick, located in my home 
county in Idaho, and t plants are in competition with fire brick 
produced in Scotland. England, and elsewhere, where wages and con- 
ditions are not at all adequate for the American laborer. 

In a thousand years brick produced in Scotland could not 
reach Idaho because of the character of the commodity, its 
weight, and the necessary charges incident to its transporta- 
tion. Yet we have Idaho appealing to the Congress of the 
United States for the protection of its refractory brick manu- 
facturing industry by increasing to a very large degree the 
tariff on this necessary and indispensable product. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand the figures to 
indicate that the imports were one-third of 1 per cent of the 
domestic production. 

Mr. ROBINSON, The average imports are less than one- 
third of 1 per cent, and in a sense the importation is not 
competitive, but is supplemental to American production. In 
a very important sense refractory brick which have been 
brought into the United States from foreign countries have not 
come in spite of American production, but they have come sup- 
plementary to American production, because of peculiar shape 
or character of the brick, or something else pertaining to their 
manufacture which is not easily supplied by the American 
industry. 

The industry of manufacturing common brick is not sub- 
ject to the competition of foreign importations, but under the 
provisions of this bill it is proposed, as I read the paragraph, 
to levy a tax of 25 per cent ad valorem on common brick, which, 
as I have said, are not the subject of importation. Therefore 
the only effect of the proposed duty will be to give greater 
power to the combinations and trusts that are already con- 
trolling the right and privilege of the American people to build 
homes at a reasonable cost. I challenge Senators in the ma- 
jority—and they can take their time while the brick schedule is 
under consideration to consider the matter—to give a reason for 
increasing the tariff on common brick. The manufacturers of 
common brick in this country have never been and can never be 
by the nature of the industry in competition with foreign manu- 
facturers. If there is any purpose in the proposed increase, if 
it is to have any effect, it will accomplish the purpose of ena- 
bling the American manufacturers to enter into combinations 
among themselves to do elsewhere what they have done in New 
York City—rob the public. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I will add, if the Senator will 
pardon me 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I merely yielded, as I sup- 
posed, for a question or a suggestion, but it appears that we are 
going off into a subject which we will reach in due time. I 
should like to get back to the pending question. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I think I ought to thank the 
Senator from North Dakota for yielding to me, and I do so, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, there are two things that 
our good friends on the other side seem to rail against most 
vigorously and viciously. The one is the duty on fire brick 
and the other is the duty on asbestos. 

Mr. President, it is true that we have recommended in this 
bill a 25 per cent ad valorem duty upon brick. Let us see who 
is asking for it—not those who are in this combination to fur- 
nish brick for the city of New York at five or six times what 
it costs them, but along the Canadian border, where they are 
using and making brick upon both sides. The Canadian can 
bring his brick into the United States free, while if we desire 
to export a few bricks into Canada we have to pay an ad 
valorem tax of 25 per cent, as I now remember. 

Now let us see what the brickmaker along the border has 
to contend with. 

The scale of wages is perhaps known by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Carper], who is also a builder, better than by 
any other man in that section of the country. He pays his 
bricklayers $12 a day, with a limited amount of work that 
must be performed. He pays his plasterers $15 a day. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will not the Senator allow me to finish? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I should like to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. I want to know what the wages paid to bricklayers have 
to do with the cost of the manufacture of brick? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let us consider the situation. 

The Senator from New York pays $15 a day for his plaster- 
ers. Then there is a combination on the part of those who 
furnish building materials, and they get enormous prices. That 
does not stop just with the city of New York, but it reaches 
into other sections to such an extent that building to-day is 
getting so terrifically expensive that people have to cease build- 
ing homes. The prices not only of the bricklayer and the 
plasterer but the prices of the material, fixed by a combina- 
tion, are so extraordinarily high compared with the earnings 
of most of the people that they are forcing people to live in 
little stalls and apartments in all our cities. The cost of 
building is out of proportion to the cost of anything else in the 
country. The result is that the brickmaker who has to live in 
a house which is built by carpenters at $12 a day and plas- 
terers at $15 a day feels that he has to have a pretty good 
profit upon his brick in order to live, and I think he has some 
justification for it. I think the difference in the price because 
of the duty upon brick would not amount to a bagatelle in the 
matter of the cost of building any kind of a structure in the 
city of New York, and the Senator from New York, who is a 
builder himself, admits that that is true; that it is fixed by 
combinations, and not by inherent value of the material that 
goes into it. 

But, Mr. President, we are coming to the brick schedule 
in a short time, and we may have it passed over for the day; 
but right now we are upon another feature of the tariff bill, on 
which I hope we can get a vote soon. I ask that the next amend- 
ment be stated from the desk. 5 

Mr. STANLEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President, I believe I have the floor 
yet. 

The PRESIDING- OFFICER. The Chair thought the Sena- 
tor had asked for a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. McOUMBER. No; I asked that the amendment be stated 
because I wanted to offer an amendment to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. The next amendment is on 
page 29, beginning on line 10, where the committee proposes to 
strike out 25 per cent ad valorem ” and to insert in lieu thereof 
“1 cent per pound,” so that, if amended, it will read: 

Formate, I cent per pound. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, on a reconsideration of this 
schedule the committee will make several recommendations, 
some lowering the duties proposed, and in this particular in- 
stance raising the duty from 1 cent per pound to 2 cents per 
pound. That ought to have been done in the committee before, 
because after the 1 cent per pound rate had been fixed the 
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duty had been made 4 cents per pound on formic acid. It 
takes two pounds of formate to make one pound of formic acid. 
We have already agreed to the formic-acid duty of 4 cents per 
pound. We ought, therefore, to have 2 cents a pound as the 
proper differential between formate and formic acid. Other- 
wise, of course, the formate comes in instead of the formic acid. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I presume I haye the floor 
this time. I rose simply to make an observation. 

The argument on the brick schedule made by the Senator 
from North Dakota is most significant—more significant than 
even a uSeless rate upon an article not imported to any appre- 
ciable degree, for the sole and manifest purpose of protecting 
a voracious trust, admittedly devouring the substance of an 
almost homeless people. With such a situation before him, 
with that condition undenied, with these appalling crimes 
against men seeking to live under their own vine and fig tree 
openly established, the Senator from North Dakota shows a 
cavalier unconcern that is as instructive as it is appalling. 

It is said, Mr. President, that the immortal daring of the 
only troops that ever withstood Pickett’s boy brigade, the stub- 
born courage that enabled them from behind a stone wall to 
stay the furious charge till the immortal heights were strewn 
three deep with the picked troops who were to the Army of 
Northern Virginia what the old guard was to the grand army 
of Napoleon, it is said, Mr. President, their valor was in- 
spired by the cry, “ We are fighting on our own home soil!” 
and that many of those who fought and bled upon Seminary 
Ridge could almost see the lights from their own cottage homes 
upon the hills round about them. 

There is nothing in all this world that so stabilizes govern- 
ment, so inspires industry, so safeguards virtue, so spreads hap- 
piness in time of peace and daring in time of war, as the owner- 
ship of his home by the citizen. Give me a community any- 
where made up of individual owners of their own cottage 
homes, and I will show you a community thrifty, virtuous, and 
martial; and the man who goes into a conspiracy to profiteer 
upon the hearthstones of America is guilty of a kind of trea- 
son. Yet when the Senator from North Dakota is advised, 
when the report is read, when the profiteering is admitted, what 
is his answer? Is it like that of the Senator from New York 
[Mr. CALDER], that possibly we had better revise this schedule? 
Oh, no! What is his answer? That it would be well to see 
whether this duty would act simply as a guaranty of securities 
to a trust in the pursuit of its nefarious business? Oh, no! 
“The laboring man,” says the Senator from North Dakota, is 
getting too much. Bricklayers are getting rich in New York”; 
and great scalding tears flow down his cheeks when he tells of 
the prosperity of the bricklayer, and the danger of profiteering 
by the plasterer. “ Plasterers,” he cries in alarm, “are getting 
over a dollar an hour. My God! What is the country coming 
to? Let us do away with the plasterers’ union while you wait.” 
It means that or it means nothing. If plasterers and brick- 
layers are not overpaid, his argument is a mere rhapsody of 
words, If they are overpaid, and there is a labor trust, what 
does his argument amount to? Why, where one trust exists, 
another must be tolerated; that is all. 

He says the laborers are getting too much; they arè guilty 
of extortion; therefore we ought to help the brickmaker to be 
guilty of further extortion. The poor, downtrodden millionaire, 
owner of this costly apparatus for making refractory brick, 
in which there are hundreds of millions invested, has had to 

. pay too much for plastering a room and therefore he shall be 
given immunity in his nefarious business, and to plunder the 
community at large, because a hod carrier overcharged him. 

Is it possible that with his long and distinguished service in 
this body, with his splendid equipment as a legislator, with his 
magnificent power of debate, with his fine imagination and 
wealth of diction, he can nowhere see anything else in this thing 
but the narrow personal interest of a brick mason and a brick 
maker? Oh, if the Senator from North Dakota and those who 
are associated with him could realize that there is another 
quantity, an unknown quantity, in this equation, that there are 
men who live in homes as well as men who plaster them, and 
as well as men who make the brick that go into them. How 
about the millions who pay the plasterer and buy the brick? 
Have they no rights? Is it to be said that any old trust shall 
escape if you can find another trust, especially a labor trust, 
just as bad? 

Is it possible we have resolved ourselves into a solemn moot 
court, and when it is shown that a duty is unnecessary, that it 
makes it harder to secure a home, that it goes into the polluted 
coffers of an admittedly insatiate, grasping combine making 


from 200 to 300 per cent, shall we permit them to go scot free 
if their apologists can only find some other combination just 
as bad, and disregard the rights of the voiceless millions of 
America, who to-day are crowded into unwholesome tenements, 
who sleep in tents or wander upon the highways? What of the 


thousands just starting out in life, Mr. President? To me there 
is no more beautiful sight than a strong youth and a loving girl 
building, in fond fancy, a vine-clad cottage somewhere on a hill- 
side or in a quiet street. But they are not to have their own 
little home. They are never to build their own love cot. They 
are never to raise their little brood under their own vine and fig 
tree. They are to remain tenants. They are to be crowded into 
unwholesome places, children are to be born in darkness, where 
consumption devours their lungs, and ophthalmia eats out their 
eyes, in order, according to the Senator from North Dakota, 
that the Brick Trust magnates may be compensated for having 
paid too much to a brick mason or a plasterer. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I have generally tried to be 
fair in my arguments. I have never put up a straw man and 
proceeded to knock him down, no matter how eloquent I might 
have been in attempting to do so; but not being an eloquent 
speaker like the Senator from Kentucky, I have never tried to 
erect such an individual and then proceed to knock him to pieces, 
I have tried to deal with facts, and when I called attention to 
the fact that in the city of New York those who control the 
building material were reaping enormous profits, and that enor- 
mous wages were being paid as compared with what were paid 
a few years ago, while men who had earned a meager living 
digging the clay to make bricks in Idaho were out of employ- 
ment, I did not think that I had said anything in favor of the 
great combinations. But I want to ask my good friend from Ken- 
tucky in all earnestness, if he does not think that the man out 
in Idaho, who is a laborer, walking the streets to-day looking 
for a job because the mill that was making his fire brick has 
been shut down, is just as much entitled to his little love cot as 
the man who is receiving $15 a day in the City of New York, 
and as much as the profiteer who is raising the price of his 
product ten times over is entitled to occupy his love cot? 

I brought up this disparagement in the cost of making a home 
in New York and the cost of employment and the cost of build- 
ing material to show that the brickmaker and the man who is 
digging the clay to make the bricks are also entitled to some 
protection, and entitled to the same protection as citizens in any 
other section of the country. 

If that is offensive to the Senator from Kentucky, I am sorry 
to find him that sensitive. I think that the people of all sec- 
tions of the country have a right to have their products pro- 
tected to such a degree that the American laborer can get a 
job and hold it in every State of the Union. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, the Senator from Kentucky 
was not at all offended, of course, by anything that was said by 
his esteemed friend from North Dakota. There was nothing 
personal in it one way or the other. I was simply grieved to 
hear so great a statesman give utterance with such unconcern 
to such an appalling political heresy and to show such indiffer- 
ence to so great a number of his fellow citizens. I was rather 
voicing my surprise and my grief than any sensitiveness. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I thought I condemned, 
in as strong language as I could, the combinations which had 
fixed prices of building material so high that people were com- 
pelled to live in stalls, and I felt that that was sufficient to 
indicate my disapproval; but the Senator from Kentucky seems 
not to have so much objection to that as to the man out in 
Idaho who is making some fire bricks being able to supply his 
section of the country as against the Canadian imports. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, the discussion of this brick 
schedule, like the discussion of all the other schedules in the 
tariff bill so far, has shown how little Senators on the other 
side of the Chamber know about what conditions the industries 
of this country have to meet from Canada and from other 
countries, 

I have here a short letter I want to read, which tells very 
well the story of the difference in conditions in the brick-making 
industry in Canada and Scotland and in this country. In Scot- 
land they make brick and ship them around through the Panama 
Canal, taking up the markets of brick which is manufactured 
in Idaho. This tells the story very briefly and very well. It 
is the same story that could be applied to every other industry 
in this country; it tells of the same conditions which laboring 
men have to meet everywhere and which protection is designed 
to improve. 

You have never given any consideration to the thought of a 
protective tariff for the American laborer. You hold that it is 
unconstitutional and morally wrong, and for that reason, of 
course, you have never even given it a passing thought. 
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This is a jetter from J. B. Watson, of Troy, Idaho, manager 
of the Idaho Fire Brick Co., in Which he says: 
Troy, Ibaho, April 3, 1922. 


Hon. F. R. GOODING, 
Senator, United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: We believe the new tariff bill has passed 
of Congress and is now for discussion in the House of Senators. 
We do not know whether the import tariff on i rted fire brick has 
been increased from 10 per cent, as it was, or not. We earnestly ask 
yourself to use your efforts to have this tariff increased from 10 
per cent to 25 per cent. 

We are selling very few brick in Everett, Seattle, Tacoma, or Port- 
land. Any business we are getting is from inland points. 


FACTS TO BE REMEMBERED. 


Ocean freight rate from the Clyde River in Scotland and the Tyne 
River M England to Seattle and other Pacific coast ports is only a 
few cents more per ton the railroad freights are from Troy, 
Idaho, or Spekane, Wash., to Seattle and other cific ports. Then, 
in Scotland a very great deal of the labor necessary in manufacturing 
the brick is done by females. 

As to fire brick imported from Clayburn, British Columbia: The rail- 
read freight Clayburn to Seattle is 17 cents and to Tacoma is 18 cents 

r hundredweight, Our rate to Seattle and Tacoma is 211 cents per 

undredweight, a difference of $3.15 to Seattle and $2.45 to Tacoma 

1,000 brick in favor of Clayburn, British Columbia. Besides this, 


This Clayburn co uses cheap Hindu labor at their plant, and fur- 
ther, on account of Hindu and inese labor in the coal mines, their 


coal is much cheaper in price than our coal is. 
Again, the Canadian import tariff on fire brick, United States manu- 
facture, is 25 per cent, with 2 per cent sales tax; total 24} per 


That is on brick from Canada into the United States. So that 
is the condition the brickmakers in my State have to meet. The 
manufacturers in Canada employ Hindu labor not only in the 
brickyards but in the coal mines, Women laborers are em- 
ployed in Scotland, and that is what the brick plants of the 
West must meet. The freight rate the foreigners have to pay 
is about the same or a little more than we have to pay in Idaho. 
That is the condition which confronts the two little manufac- 
turing plants we have in our State, and that is the real issue 
before Congress and before the Senate to-day, whether we will 
fix a rate which will equalize the difference which exists in the 
costs of production of any product, whether it is brick or any- 
thing else, and give us a chance to work our factories. The 
other side is not even willing to give our citizens the same pro- 
tection that Canada gives theirs as against the United States. 
It is a simple, plain story, but it presents the whole tariff ques- 
tion as to protection, and it will be found to apply to every 
industry and every case, if Senators on the other side will just 
take the tinie to make an honest investigation, instead of cast- 
ing insults across the aisle to this side, talking about the bill 
having been framed behind closed doors in the interest of 
predatory wealth, in all of which they know there is no truth 
at all. 

I gave up a great deal of time while this bill was being 
framed and saw a great deal of the efforts of the committee. 
No men ever worked harder than they did, and this is the best 
tariff bill that has ever been presented to Congress protecting 
the interests of this whole country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment as modified by the committee. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ball Harrison Myers Shortridge 
Borah Heflin Nelson Simmons 
Bursum Jones, N. Mex. Newberry Smoot 
Calder Jones, Wash. Nicholson Spencer 
Capper Kellogg Norris Swanson 
Caraway Kendrick Oddie Townsend 
Colt enh Overman Underwood 
Culberson Ladd Page Wadsworth 
Curtis Lodge Pepper Walsh. Mass. 
Fletcher McCumber Phipps Warren 
Frelinghuysen McKinley Pomerene Watson, Ga 
Glass McLean Ransdell Watson, Ind. 
Gooding MeNary Rawson Williams 
Hale Moses Sheppard Willis 

Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce the absence of 


the Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] on official business. 


fore the committee is going to increase the duty from 1 cent 
per pound to 2 cents per pound on formate, the material from 
which formic acid and oxalic acid is made. 

It seems to me unless a better reason than that can be given 
we should go back and reduce the duty on formic acid from 4 
cents a pound to 2 cents. Merely because we find an in- 
equality in the gradations of the duty from one material to 
another, we are complacently told that this duty should be in- 
creased 100 per cent higher than the committee originally 
thought it should be. It is a very simple process to increase 
the duty in that way, and it may be satisfactory to some people 
who have no other reason than that to give. I believe that the 
Senate is entitled to know why the duty on formic acid and 
exalic acid should not be reduced rather than arbitrarily to 
increase the duty on this item from 1 cent to 2 cents per 
pound. Unless there is some other excuse for it than that, I 
do not see how it can be justified by anyone. 

If it were the other way, if we had found that the rate on 
the material out of which the so-called finished product is made 
was too high, we might reduce it; but here, simply because a 
duty has been fixed at 4 cents per pound on formic acid and a 
similar duty on the oxalic acid, both of which are made from 
formate, we are now asked to increase the duty on formate, the 
raw material, to correspond with what has been put upon the 
so-called finished product. I do not think it can be justified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment as modified by the committee, 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 30, line 
1, paragraph 80, after the word “potato” and the comma, to 
strike out “14” and insert “2,” so as to read: 


Starch: Potato, 2 cents per pound. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, this paragraph refers to 
potato starch and other starches. The proposal is to strike 
out “14 cents” per pound, as carried in the House text, and 
insert “2 cents.“ I am unable to see any sound reason for the 
amendment. The record in the matter discloses the following 
State of facts: 

Under the act of 1909, the Payne-Aldrich law, the duty was 
14 cents a pound on potato starch. Under the act of 1913, the 
Underwood law, it was made 1 cent a pound. The Ways and 
Means Committee reported the pending bill to the House, and 
it passed the House carrying the original Payne-Aldrich duty 
of 13 cents per pound. The Finance Committee of the Senate 
now proposes to increase that to 2 cents per pound, 

It is unnecessary to do that on any basis or idea of protec- 
tion. The industry, in the first place, does not need it. The most 
valiant protectionist, it would seem, would not urge the duty 
upon that basis. If we consider it from the standpoint of 
raising revenue, the statistics are rather enlightening in that 
they show the effect to be just the contrary. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, does the Senator say the article 
does not need a protective duty? 

Mr. FLETCHER, A duty of 1 cent per pound is the proper 
duty, from my standpoint. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will read the report of the Tariff 
Commission, he will find that that is not sufficient, and that this 
is one of the items on which they say absolutely that the present 
rate is not sufficient. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The statistics show that the imports of 
starch for 1909-1913 averaged 13,730,665 pounds, valued at 
$875,767. That was under the Payne-Aldrich Act of 1909, when 
the rate was 14 cents a pound. In 1913 the rate was changed 
to 1 cent a pound, and what followed? From 1914 to 1918 the 
imports averaged 15,148,778 pounds, valued at $684,714, and 
approximately 95 per cent of those importations being potato 
starch. So under the act where the rate was 1 cent a pound 
we imported more of the starch—it is true of a higher value— 
and we got much more revenue out of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. But that was potato starch, and that is exactly 
where the competition is so severe, as the Tariff Commission 
state. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is true; the larger proportion of those 
importations was of potato starch. But the value increased from 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, Fifty-six Senators having an- | $375,767 in the period 1909 to 1913 to $684,714 in the period 


swered to their names, a quorum is present. 
on the amendment as modified by the committee. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the amendment 
proposed by the chairman of the committee is found in line 11, 
page 29, in which it is proposed to increase the duty on formate 
from 1 cent per pound to 2 cents per pound. The only reason 
given for the proposed increase is the fact that the duty here- 
tofore fixed upon formic acid was 4 cents a pound and it takes 
2 pounds of the formate to make 1 pound of the acid. There- 


The question is 1914 to 1918, showing that we derived a great deal more reve- 


nue under a 1-cent duty than we did under a 14-cent duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows very well that the price of 
potatoes during the war was exceedingly high, and that is why 
the revenue was increased; but under the specific duty the 
price of the commodity made no difference in the amount of the 
revenue. Under a specific duty of so much per pound, whether 
it is a dollar a pound or 2 cents a pound, the price of the com- 
modity makes no difference as to revenue. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. The unit value of the importations under 
the 1-cent-a-pound rate decreased from 8 cents in 1918 to 4 cents 
in 1921, according to the statistics. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a decrease of 50 per cent, but the spe- 
cific duty was 1 cent a pound on the number of pounds imported ; 
it made no difference what the price was. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In 1918 the number of pounds imported 
was 20,416.589; in 1919 the number of pounds imported was 
2,121,403; in 1920 it was 14,134,454, and for the first nine 
months of 1921 it was 4,101,561. 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, about 60 per cent of our con- 
sumption of potato starch was imported, all of the importations 
coming from Germany. However, I shall not interrupt the 
Senator from Florida now, but shall give the figures later. 

Mr, FLETCHER. Very well. I shall be very glad to con- 
tinue so that I may present the matter in a logical order, if 
possible. 

Before the World War, as the Senator from Utah has sug- 
gested, Germany and the Netherlands supplied practically all, 
but in the last two years some of these importations have come 
from Japan. The fact is also that the important industry of 
this country is the cornstarch industry. The potato-starch 
industry is not very important to us, although it is the most 
imporant branch of the industry in Europe. Our manufacturers 
of cornstarch are developing processes whereby they are very 
largely substituting the cornstarch for the potato starch. In 
the Summary of Information the Tariff Commission says: 

Means have been found to make yarieties of cornstarch suitable for 
ed the textile industry; these are severally competitive with potato 

Of the output in 1914 approximately 93 per cent of our pro- 
duction was from corn and only 3.8 per cent from potatoes. 
The remainder was obtained from wheat, rice, and cassava. 

Cornstarch is by far the most important industry in this country; 
potato starch, the most important in Eurdpe, ranks second in con- 
sumption. 

We are finding a way to make cornstarch serve the purposes 
of potato starch. We do not really need a very great deal of 
potato starch apparently, and our production is largely of the 
cornstarch rather than of the potato starch. 

As I have said, the figures show that we derived a greater 
revenue from potato starch under the 1-cent-a-pound duty than 
we did under a 14-cent-a-pound duty. Now, the committee pro- 
poses to make the duty 2 cents a pound. I think we are pro- 
ceeding in the wrong direction. 

As to our exports, we have exported very largely starch. 
From 1914 to 1918 we averaged 122,848,429 pounds, valued at 
$3,913,104. Practically all of that was cornstarch. Over one- 
half went to England and Scotland, while before the war the 
Netherlands and Belgium also took large quantities. In 1918 
we exported 33,619,821 pounds, valued at $1,758,557. That was 
cornstarch. Of other starch, which would include potato 
starch, if we export much of that—and perhaps we export very 
little of it, although we did export starches of other kinds than 
cornstarch—we exported 16,083,388 pounds in 1918; we ex- 
ported 89,703,821 pounds in 1919; 31,480,284 pounds in 1920; 
and for the first nine months of 1921 we imported 21,580,140 
pounds. It appears, therefore, that we are exporting very 
largely starches other than cornstarch. 

I have mentioned the great quantity of cornstarch which we 
export. As I have said, we have developed the industry, chiefly 
along the lines of the cornstarch product, and we are making 
use of cornstarch in many cases where formerly we used 
potato starch. 

It seems also from the statistics that, while potato starch 
is the important industry in Europe, it is not so important in 
this country, and we are very largely substituting for potato 
starch the product of the corn. Therefore we are not very 
greatly concerned about the potato-starch production, which 
is already small and growing smaller by reason of our ability 
to substitute cornstarch for potato starch, as well as for other 
reasons. 

The record also shows, as I have stated, that we got more 
revenue for the Treasury under a 1-cent-a-pound duty than we 
did under a 1}-cents-a-pound duty. I think, therefore, it would 
be a mistake to increase the rate from 14 cents to 2 cents a 
pound as is proposed by the committee. I offer an amendment 
to strike out “ 2 cents a pound” and to insert “1 cent a pound,” 
so as to make the duty 1 cent a pound. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Maine? 

* Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator mean to imply that we do not 

have any use for potato starch in this country? 


Mr. FLETCHER. We have use for it, but it is not a very 
extensive product, and we derive a certain amount of revenue 
by imposing a duty, and I am therefore in favor of the duty. 
However, our principal starch product is cornstarch. 

Mr. HALE. But there are certain uses for potato starch 
which cornstarch can not possibly supply. Is not that true? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I presume that is so. In the textile in- 
dustry and in the manufacture of dextrine potato starch has 
COPAIR advantages which give it a market even at a higher 
price. 

Mr. HALE. So that there is still the same market that there 
always has been. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am not advised as to whether the market 
for potato starch has increased. I presume, however, that the 
demand for it has not really increased over what it has been 
heretofore, but, rather, it has gone the other way, I take it, 
from the fact that the production of potato starch is only 3.8 
per cent of the production of cornstarch in this country. 

Mr. HALE. That has nothing to do with the potato-starch 
industry. What the Senator has said is simply in relation to 
cornstarch. The cornstarch item is not now up for action. 
We are dealing merely with the question of potato starch. 

The Senator has said that we derived more revenue from a 
duty of 1 cent a pound than we did from a duty of 1} cents a 
pound. That may be true; but if there was any increase of 
revenue, it was entirely at the expense of the potato-starch 
industry in this country. In my State in 1894 there were 75 
starch mills in operation, producing from twenty to thirty mil- 
lion pounds of potato starch. At the present time we have 45 
such mills, and most of them are not in operation, although 
they do certain desultory work, and can be placed in operation 
at any time. 

The potatoes used in the making of starch are not the highest 
grade of potatoes. The starch is made from the culls, from 
the potatoes which have been affected by rust, and from rotten 
potatoes. It is a very important matter to the people of Maine 
that the starch industry should be kept alive, because when a 
crop is poor and there are many potatoes of inferior quality, 
we can take care of those potatoes by making potato starch. 
If, on the other hand, the crop is a large crop and can not find 
a market, we can use the surplus in making starch. 

If we have a duty of 2 cents a pound we can carry on the 
business, as was the case under the duty which prevailed be- 
fore 1894. In 1894, however, the duty was cut down to 14 cents, 
and in 1913 to 1 cent, and as a result of the duty of 1 cent a 
pound our potato-starch business has been greatly damaged. 

We are simply asking for the lowest rate of duty under which 
the industry can live. We are not asking for an increase aboye 
2 cents, despite the fact that the wages of labor have doubled, 
despite the fact also that coal, which is used in drying out the 
starch, has also gone up, and that railroad rates have doubled. 
Nevertheless we are asking only for 2 cents, and we hope to 
get along with that. It seems to me that such a rate is not yery 
exorbitant. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, of course a rate of 2 cents 
a pound is an increase of one-half cent a pound above the 
Payne-Aldrich rate, which was always regarded as highly pro- 
tective, The present duty of 1 cent a pound is equivalent to an 
ad valorem rate of about 20 per cent, and now the proposal is 
to double that or to make it 40 per cent, for that is what it will 
amount to in the ad valorem equivalent. In my judgment, we 
will lose revenue by increasing the duty to that extent, and 
there is no justification for it on any other ground. 

Mr. HALE. But if we do not increase the duty the business 
will be driven out of existence. We are compelled to meet 
Japanese competition, for, as the Senator has already shown, in 
1918, 21,000,000 pounds were brought into this country from 
Japan. The Japanese starch can be delivered at 4} cents on 
the east coast at the mills. We are compelled, as I have said, 
to meet that competition in some way, and unless we get a 
proper duty we can not possibly meet it, and the industry will 
be compelled to go out of existence. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I will simply state that 
there will be a falling off in the revenue if we increase the 
duty, and that it is proposed to increase it 100 per cent above 
the present duty, which will make an equivalent ad valorem rate 
of 40 per cent. Of course, that will also mean a very great 
increase in the price of the article. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say, as far as potato 
starch is concerned, that there are certain of the textile indus- 
tries that can use only dextrine made from potato starch. 
Every textile industry would prefer to have dextrine made of 
potato starch. It makes a better sizing; it is better for the 
purposes for which dextrine is used in the textile industry; and 
with the finer threads, particularly in the woolen schedule, I do 
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not care what price they had to pay, they would still use dex- 
trine made from potato starch. It is true that in the ordinary, 
common use of dextrine for the purpose of sizing they can use 
dextrine made from cornstarch. 

As to the falling off of the importations, the only reason why 
the importations fell off in the latter part of the year 1921 was 
that only 15 per cent of the looms in the woolen mills of the 
United States were running, and of course they did not purchase 
the dextrine, because there was no use for it while the looms 
were idle. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, has the Senator the fig- 
ures—or can the Senator from Maine help us out on that—as 
to what it is costing our manufacturers here to produce this 
starch? The Senator said it could be delivered from Germany 
at 4 cents per pound. What does it cost our manufacturers? 

Mr. HALE. In the hearings before the House committee a 
brief was filed by one of the starch manufacturers showing that 
the starch they had on hand now cost them 6 cents a pound to 
produce. That, of course, is more than it ordinarily costs. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I will say to the Senator that the domestic 
price to-day is 5 cents a pound and the pre-war price was 5} 
cents a pound. Of course, I recognize that the price is very 
low to-day because of overproduction, because the woolen mills 
have been closed, and that the domestic price to-day is a quarter 
of a cent less than the pre-war price. 

I want to say also that the very next amendment that we 
intend to offer will be offered to paragraph 81, which is based 
upon potato starch. Under that paragraph dextrine made 
from potato starch or potato flour is given a duty of 1% cents 
a pound. It takes 100 pounds of potato starch to make 80 
pounds of dextrine, so that with the duty of 2 cents a pound 
on potato starch the duty on dextrine ought to be 24 cents. In 
other words, if the Senator desires to figure it out, it would be 
as 80 is to 100, say, or as 2 cents is to x—that is the way we 
used to figure it in school—and that means 24 cents; and the 
committee intended to make that change in reporting the bill 
to the Senate. We will have to offer that amendment as soon 
as this amendment of 2 cents a pound on potato starch is 
agreed to, if it is agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I had not contemplated that, becaust the 
bill as reported does not show that the committee proposed 
that amendment and it does not appear, so far as we can judge 
from the bill, that the purpose is to change paragraph 81 at all. 
What the Senator says now is that he proposes to amend the 
bill on page 30, line 4, by changing “1§” to what? 

Mr. SMOOT. To “23.” In other words, it takes 100 pounds 
of potato starch to make 80 pounds of dextrine made from 
potato starch, and as the bill is reported the duty on potato 
starch is 2 cents a pound and the duty on dextrine made from 
potato starch is only 1§ cents a pound; and the differential, 
as og! to the Senator, is equal to the difference between 1% 
and 23. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, my disposition is to pro- 
ceed as rapidly as we can with this bill. I do not want to 
take up any unnecessary time. I am perfectly willing to con- 
sider both these paragraphs as we go along now; and in that 
connection I will say that if this motion is made it means that 
there will be a very great increase over the act of 1909, because 
under that act dextrine carried a duty of 14 cents per pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. The duty on dextrine in the act of 1909 was 
14 cents a pound, as the Senator says; but I want to call the 
Senator’s attention to the fact that the Tariff Commission state 
that very thing and what the result was. They say: 

In the conversion of starch to dextrine 80 to 88 parts of dextrine 
are obtained from 100 pounds of starch. In some of the previous tariff 
acts starch was made dutiable at a higher rate than the dextrine made 
from it, but the act of 1913 provides a one-fourth cent greater duty 
on dextrines than on the corresponding starches. The difference in 

rice between starch and the dextrine made from it is usually between 
and 2 cents. 

The Senator can see, of course, that that is the case, and the 
mistake was made in 1909, and the Tariff Commission refers 
to it. It is perfect nonsense to try to give a duty upon dex- 
trine and have it the same rate as on potato starch, because 
it does not balance at all. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am inclined to think there is merit in 
that suggestion. Nevertheless, I was a little surprised when 
I read paragraph 81 as proposing to carry only a duty of 
ił cents a pound on dextrine, whereas it is proposed to make 
the duty 2 cents a pound on potato starch; but that would be, 
as I suggest, a very great increase, and I believe that increase 
is unwarranted, as I believe this increase is unwarranted. 

As I say, under the act of 1909 dextrine carried a duty of 
14 cents a pound. Under the act of 1913 it carried a duty of 
14 cents a pound. The statistics show that the production 
of dextrine in 1914 was 18,931,641 pounds, valued at $705,584. 


Domestic production of dextrine has increased greatly since 
1914, the United States now having the largest plants and 
producing more tapioca dextrine than foreign countries; also 
large quantities from potato starch and cornstarch. 

The equivalent ad valorem under the duty of 1} cents a 
pound is about 134 per cent. This would make it something 
like three times as much, or nearly 40 per cent ad valorem 
on dextrine, instead of 133, and 40 per cent ad valorem on 
potato starch, instead of 20 per cent ad valorem. It would 
seem that the industries have prospered greatly, increasing in 
number of plants and output under the duty of 1} cents a 
pound on dextrine. Why should we feel it necessary now to 
increase that two or three times? 

I believe that there would be no advantage as far as our 
revenue is concerned in either of these increases, and no need 
for them even for the protection of the industries, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just so that the Rxconb will 
show the facts, the duties on all the dextrines named in para- 
graph 81, with the exception of dextrine made from potato 
starch, are exactly the same as in the act of 1909, namely, 1} 
cents a pound. The differential is not required there, as it is 
in the case of potato starch. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Florida to the committee 
amendment, which will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out the 
figure “2” before the word “cents” on line 1, page 30, and in 
lieu thereof to insert the figure “1.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Florida to the amendment of 
the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question now recurs on the 
committee amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, on page 30, line 4, the com- 
mittee desires to substitute “23” for “14” cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I have already 
explained the reason for that, and I think the Senator under- 
stood that that was necessary, since we have raised the rate 
on potato starch. zi 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does the Senator say “24”? 

Mr. SMOOT. “Two and one-half.” That is just the dif- 
ferential between the 100 pounds of potato starch and 80 pounds 
of dextrine. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I can not agree to that increase. I ask 
for a vote on it; that is all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment, as modified, will 
be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The committee now proposes, on 
line 4, to strike out “1%” and in lieu thereof to insert “ 23,” 
So as to read: i 
oe made from potato starch or, potato flour, 23 cents per 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the committee 
amendment, as modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On line 8, it is proposed to strike 
out “25” and insert 50.“ p 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, on page 30, line 8, I move 
to strike out “50” and insert in lieu thereof “ 40.“ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In lieu of the sum proposed to 
be inserted, “50,” it is proposed to insert “40,” so as to read: 

Strontium: Carbonate, precipitated, nitrate, and oxide, 40 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. I 
understand that the Senator from North Dakota has modified 
the committee amendment, so that it is now subject to amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If he proposes it as a modifica- 
tion, it is subject to amendment. 

Mr. WILLIS. Then, Mr. President, I move to amend the com- 
mittee amendment by striking out “40” and inserting 20.“ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out the 
modified figure 40,” and in lieu thereof to insert 20.” 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I think my votes here make it 
clear that I am a rather enthusiastic protectionist. I think I 
can prove that even by my friend from New Mexico [Mr. 
Jones]; but I believe that even the modified rate which the 
committee proposes is not justified in this instance. 

My reason for believing that is this: So far as I have been 
able to find out, there is only one manufacturer of strontium 
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nitrate in this country. It is not necessary to name the con- 
cern, because I do not think this is the proper place for adver- 
tising businesses or attacking individuals or corporations; but 
it is a fact that there is only one important manufacturer of 
strontium nitrate in the country. It is also a fact that there 
are some five or six manufacturers of railway signals in the 
country. It is also a fact that this one company that manufac- 
tures the strontium nitrate sells its product to one of the signal 
companies at a very much lower rate than that at which it is 
willing to sell it to any of the other companies, I am advised | 
also that the transaction to which I have just alluded is under 
investigation by the Federal Trade Commission now, but that | 
is not important as to this rate. 

There are no considerable deposits of strontium in this coun- | 
try, so it can not be said we are going to develop any industry. | 
The raw material is very largely imported from England. There | 
is practically no production here. The rate under the present 
Jaw is 15 per cent. Under that rate the independent companies 
have been able to get along and to buy their strontium nitrate 
te manufacture their product, namely, railway signals. If the rate 
shall be materially increased it will not only perpetuate a monop- 
oly to this one company, which has a practical monopoly of the 
manufacture of strontium nitrate in this country, but through 
an arrangement which it has with one of the signal companies, 
it will give to that signal company a practical monopoly of the 

` manufacture of railway signals in the country. 

I am in favor of protection, as I have suggested, and my 
votes prove that; but I do not believe it is wise or defensible 
to adopt a rate which will make possible, if it does not invite, 
that sort of an arrangement. The rate under the present law is 
15 per cent. I think, perhaps, the industry might stand an in- 
crease of 5 per cent, and, therefore, the amendment I have pro- 
posed would fix the duty at 20 per cent, 5 per cent lower than 
that which is fixed in the House text. 

So, in the interest of independent production in this country, | 


I do not believe the Senate wants to do a thing which will prac- [ 


tically centralize this business in the control of one corporation | 
in the country, which, I feel very certain, even the modified rate | 
proposed by the committee would do. Therefore, I have moved | 
to substitute 20 per cent in place of 40 per cent, as now pro- | 
posed by the committee, which is 5 per cent more than the rate 
in the present law and 5 per cent lower than the rate adopted 
by the House. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, of course, in fixing these | 
rates as a rule we have to be governed by the matter of the 
cost of production, the amount of imports, and many other con- | 
siderations. I have not in my mind now how much of this article | 
is manufactured by one concern and how much by another, and | 
it is impossible for us always to know whether a concern sells 
its product to one person at a lower rate than to another. Ordi- 
narily such abuses in trade will take care of themselves in a 
short time. But I wish to present some of the details as ex- | 
pressed on page 244 of the Summary of Tariff Information: 

The P sire ne war of strontium salts increased from 2,006,000 pounds | 
in 1916, the first available figures, to 4,927,000 in 1918, and then de- 
creased to 1,971,519 in 1919. The output in 1920 by two firms only 
exceeded that of any previous year, a 1918. Domestic manufacture 
is chiefly from imported materials, principally celestite from England. 

Imports prior to the war, chiefly from Germany, anni the require- 
ments of the United States for strontium salts. In 1914, the only year 
figures are available, there were imported 1.941.103 pounds of strontium 
salts, of which 1,834,733 pounds were strontium nitrate and 52,179 
pounds strontium carbonate. 

Later statistics of imports of strontium nitrate and preci wanes 

e 


strontium carbonate are not available, bnt it is known that consi 
quantities have been brought in during 1921. 

Imports of strontium oxide are combined with those of the strontium 
minerals (par. 1622). 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President | 

Mr. McCUMBER. We have the statistics in the Reynolds re- 
port, which give some indication of the comparative selling 
price of this commodity in the United States and abroad. I 
yield to the Senator, if he desires to ask a question. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I was just about to ask the 
Senator what is the selling price? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let us take strontium nitrate, pure: The 
Reynolds report gives the foreign value in United States cur- | 
rency at 15 cents per pound, the landing charges at 14 cents per | 
pound, and the selling price of the foreign article at 30 cents a | 
pound; in other words, just double what it costs in the foreign 
country. The selling price of the domestic article, which is re- | 
ported as comparable, is 521 cents a pound. So when we take | 
the foreign selling price at 15 cents a pound and the American | 
article at 524 cents a pound we see that there would have to be 
about 300 per cent to equal the difference. . 

Let us take strontium nitrate, technical, which comes from | 
England. The price of the foreign article is 9.6 cents. The sell- 
ing price of the same article is 11.5 cents and the selling price 


of the American article is 163 cents. So it will be seen that even 
a 50 per cent duty would not take care of the present differ- 
ences in prices. I think that we can assume that the present 
cost of the article in the United States must necessarily go 
down, and for that reason the committee has made the differen- 
tial very much below that which would be required for protec- 
tion under the prices given here, and even under the prices prior 
to the war. 

Mr. POMERENE. Can the Senator advise us as to where 
and by whom strontium nitrate is produced, and the amount 
of production in this country, as well as the amount of the 


importations? 
Mr. McCUMBER. I do not know that I can just at this 
moment. I can undoubtedly get that information for the 


Senator in a short time. The junior Senator from Ohio has 
stated that there are practically only two concerns producing 
it in the United States, 

Mr. SMOOT. There are four concerns, in the United States 
producing it, and about 3,000,000 pounds of nitrate and 
carbonate are produced in the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What are the imports? 

Mr. SMOOT. The figures as to the imports are not avail- 
able. They come in the basket clause, and the Tariff Commis- 
sion can not give us the number of pounds imported. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator can see that until lately 
practically all of the product was imported. 

Mr. SMOOT. All of it. 

Mr. WILLIS. I desire to ask the Senator from Utah if it 
is not a fact that the great bulk of this product is manu- 
factured by one company in this country, and that it is a by- 
product? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; it is not a by-product; but the Sena- 
tor’s statement that the great bulk of it is manufactured by 
the Du Ponts is true. There are three other companies in the 
United States, however, which make it. 2 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not desire to take more time, but 1 
want to read one paragraph from a letter of a citizen of Ohio, 
a man who represents a very modest concern. This is his 
statement, and I think it reflects the exact facts: 


With the present duty of 15 per cent (foreign valuation), these five 
manufacturers have been able to purchase strontium nitrate and com- 


| pete favorably— 


With the one company which has been getting the favors 
from this other concern, which manufactures practically all 
the strontium nitrate made in the country. This writer said 
further: 


Should the new tariff bill pass, which we understand increases the 
duty to 25 per cent and on American yaluation, which would 
mean an increased duty of from 15 to 50 per cent, you will readily 
see —b it will place these five manufacturers in a very unfavorable 

on. 


There is no doubt about that, because they are practically 
shut out. If this goes through, it will mean that not only the 


| production of strontium nitrate but the production of railway 


signals will be centered in one company, and I think it would 
be unwise to bring about that result. I think the 20 per cent 
rate will permit fair competition and furnish a proper degree 
of protection. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator be kind 
enough to name the five companies which produce this product 
and tell us where they are located? 

Mr. WILLIS. Perhaps I may be wrong about it, but I 
have always taken the view that this is not the proper place 
either to make attacks upon individuals or corporations or to 
advertise their products by name. So far as possible I have 
always sought to keep from doing that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am not making any attack 
upon thenr; I am simply asking for information. 

Mr. WILLIS. I understand, and I shall be very glad to 
give the Senator the information privately; but it is a fact 
that there is one great company which manufactures nitrate, 
and it has a private arrangement with one of the signal com- 
panies in this country which gives that one company a tre- 
mendous advantage and shuts out the other five. If we fix 
this rate at 20 per cent, we shall give a fair protection to the 
manufacturer and at the same time permit these independent 
concerns to live. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will 20 per cent be satis- 
factory? 

Mr. WILLIS. As a matter of fact, the independent concerns 
are opposed even to the 15 per cent rate. The present rate 
is 15 per cent, and they are even opposed to that; but I am 
a protectionist, and I think in fairness we ought to give a 
rate of 20 per cent. I therefore have moved to amend the 
amendment and make it 20 per cent, instead of 40, which the 
committee now proposes. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The only reason I had for 
asking for the names of those companies was because these 
items will have to be considered later when we come to go over 
the House text, and I, as well as the other minority Members, 
want to know who are producing these commodities or products, 
so that we can get sonte information about the prices. 

Mr. WILLIS. I shall be very glad to give the Senator the 
names of the persons and firms in this country producing rail- 
way signals, five of them discriminated against by the chief 
producer of strontium nitrate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Day before yesterday we 
had a controversy here about prices, and I sent a telegram to one 
of the companies named and got some valuable information as 
to the price for which the product is selling in the domestic 
market. So if the Senator would give us the names of those 
conrpanies it might assist us in getting the facts, 

Mr. WILLIS. I will give the Senator the names privately. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will give the Senator the name of the one 
which manufactures the most of it, the Du Pont Co., as I said 
a few moments ago. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I had no idea whether it 
was Du Pont or Smith or Jones or Brown, but I do want to 
know where we can get some information as to the domestic 
price. So the Du Pont Co., of Delaware, produces this product? 

Mr. SMOOT. It does. 

Mr. POMERENE. There is another question I would like to 
have some information upon. My colleague made the statement 
that there are four companies which are making these railway 
signals. 

Mr. WILLIS. I meant to say six. There are six companies 
manufacturing them. 

Mr. POMERENE. If I understood the balance of my col- 
league’s statement correctly, it was that if this high rate pre- 
vails, then five of those companies will be ruined financially. 

Mr. WILLIS. Practically so. It will center the business in 
the one company, which has the understanding with the pro- 
ducer of strontium nitrate. 

Mr. POMERENE. Where are these five companies located, 
and what are their names? 

Mr. WILLIS. As I stated a little bit ago, I have always 
made it a rule in this body, and in the body at the other end 
of the Capitol, never to give the names of persons or corpora- 
tions, because I do not desire to make an attack on them or to 
advertise them. I shall be glad to give the names to my col- 

league privately. 

I Mr. POMERENE. I would not, ask it if I did not think it 
was a matter of legitimate information. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me ask the Senator a question to find out 
just exactly what he did state. I may have misunderstood him. 
Does the Senator say that the five railway signal companies 
will go out of business under this rate? 

Mr. WILLIS. Of course I do not know that they will go out 
of business, but I do know that it will be a tremendous burden 
on them, and it would give a very distinct advantage to the one 
company that has a private arrangement with the producer of 
strontium nitrate. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are six purchasers of this article in the 
United States and four factories in the United States making it. 
There is one company, a signal company, that has a contract, I 
think, with the du Pont Co., and that is the company to which 
the Senator refers. 

Mr. POMERENE. What is the company? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not the name of the company right 
now, I will say to the Senator, but I will give it to him. The 
name, however, does not make any particular difference. 

Mr. POMERENE. Let us have the names of the other com- 
panies, f 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not even remember the names of the other 
companies, but they purchase this article which is used for 
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lines. That is what the article is for. 

Mr. POMERENE. I assume that the Senator gets his infor- 
mation from the hearings before the Finance Committee. Am I 
right about that? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the information I get is from the reports 
of the hearings before the Ways and Means Committee, page 19, 
Schedule A. There will be found the brief of the Columbia 
Railroad Signal Co., which made the protest against the rate 
of duty upon this product. 

Mr. POMERENE. May I see that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 


Mr. POMERENE. I am not prepared to take the floor. I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have before me the statement of the sig- 
nal company referred to by the Senator from Utab, and I think 
it ought to be read into the Recorp in this connection. I read 
from page 19 of the House hearings: 

A well-known Delaware company is the sole manufacturer of this 
chemical in the United States and already our company is at a disad- 
vantage in the purchase of this highly essential and very necessary 
material which we buy in carload lots, and for these reasons: It is 
true that we can, if need be, purchase this chemical from the sole maker, 
but our past experience has demonstrated that when we do so, we are 
forced to pay 44 cents to 5 cents or possibly 6 cents a pound more than 
our competitor pays, with the result that our purchase from this source 
becomes prohibitive since we absolutely can not purchase strontium 
nitrate at any such excessive and arbitrarily increased prices and then 
meet the competition we are forced to meet in the open market when it 
comes to the sale of our own manufactured products. 

Moreover, as we understand it, strontium nitrate is produced from 
the raw celestite and strontianite, i. e., each being possible sources from 
which to manufacture the finished strontium nitrate. We also under- 
stand that this raw material is brought into the country as ship ballast 
and that a plant with a capacity of 5 to 8 tons per week and furnish- 
ing employment to only six or eight men and requiring a plant invest- 
ment of not exceeding $35,000 is quite sufficient for all practical pur- 
poses, 

Then, on page 346, will be found a protest from the Victor 
Sparkler Co., of Elkton, Md. It would seem that the price 
which prevails in this country to-day is by virtue of monopoly 
and not by virtue of cost of production. 

Mr. SMOOT. Taking that statement into consideration, that 
would be true, because it says there is only one manufacturer, 
but that statement is not true. 4 

Mr. LENROOT. I only stated what appears in the hearings. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know the Senator did; and I say, taking that 
statement into consideration, it would be true; but the state- 
ment is not true. The Geological Survey, on page 24, in making 
their report upon this product, said: 

According to the Geological Survey, in 1917 four companies reported 
sales of strontium nitrate and carbonate amounting to about 3,000,000 
pounds, of which the nitrate constituted by far the larger part. 

I have sent to the telephone to get from the Tariff Commission 
the names of the four companies, and I shall put them in the 
Recorp later, if I can not get them before the debate on this 
item closes. 

Mr. POMERENE and Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts ad- 
dressed the Chair. a 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield first to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. Is it true that the producer of strontium 
nitrate makes one price to one consumer for use in the making 
of railway signals and different prices to others? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not say as to that, because I never had 
any investigation made, and I do not think the Tariff Commis- 
sion made any investigation. 

Mr. POMERENE. The brief from which the Senator from 
Wisconsin read seems to indicate that there is a very material 
difference in the prices. 

Mr. SMOOT. If there is no more truth in the one statement 
than there is in the other, then, of course, we need not give 
very serious consideration to it. 

Mr. POMERENE, It is hardly fair to make a statement that 
the brief does not contain the facts. It may not, of course. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not say that that is not the case, because 
I do not know, and I am not going to make any statement on 
the floor of the Senate about which I am not sure. 

Mr. POMERENE. Of course, the Senator would not do it 
intentionally. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not see why they should go to one firm to 
buy when there are three others in the United States from 
which they can buy. The only reason why they would go to 
the Du Ponts would be because they could get better terms than 
from the other producers. 

Mr. POMEREN®D. I understand there is only one producer, 
but there are five or six different manufacturers of railroad 
signals. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are purchasers of the material. 

Mr. POMERENE. If I understand my colleague correctly, 
they would be compelled either to purchase from this domestic 
producer or to purchase abroad. That seems to be the situa- 
tion. It does seem to me, looking at this matter even from the 
standpoint of the most ardent protectionist, all must admit the 
eminent unfairness of this rate if it is going to enable the pro- 
ducer to play favorites among the other companies. That is not 
a square deal. 

Mr. SMOOT. I agree with the Senator, and certainly I would 
not agree to any rate that would bring it about; but the rate 
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applies to the other three producers as well, and the other three 
producers are certainly looking for business. 

Mr. POMERENE. There seems to be a difference of opinion 
between the Senator from Utah and my colleague. My colleague 
says there is only one producer. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator’s colleague took that state- 
ment from the witness. 

Mr. POMERENE. Does the Senator from Utah say that that 
is not correct? 

Mr. SMOOT. I say it is not correct. 

Mr. POMERENE. Who are the other producers? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have just stated that I sent to the telephone 
to see if I could learn the names of the other producers. 

Mr. POMERENE. In asking the question I had in mind the 
manufacturers of railroad signals rather than the producers 
of the product. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are six of those. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I wish to say 
to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Writs], in view of the in- 
formation which has been given to the Senate by the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lewroor], that I think he was absolutely 
right in withholding the names of the companies to which he 
referred. It is quite apparent that it is not safe for small con- 
cerns, dependent upon monopolies in America, in any way to 
interfere with the demands and exactions of the monopolies 
for high protective rates. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I understand that there 
are four or five different concerns which are manufacturing this 

» product. 

Mr. SMOOT. Four. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Four, the Senator from Utah says. I also 
understand that one of these firms does not deal fairly with all 
purchasers, but gives some an advantage. It seems that there 
is a desire to punish the other three because the one firm does 
not deal equitably with all who may desire to purchase the 
produets of that firm. 

The only question, it seems to me, is to ascertain whether the 
other concerns outside of the Du Ponts need the protection we 
have given them here. If they need it, we ought not to deny 
it to them because one concern does not deal fairly with all 
customers or would-be customers. 

Mr. SMOOT. All the information the committee could 
gather from the Reynolds report and all the other sources 
of information as to importations and local prices and import 
prices would justify a very much higher rate than 40 per cent. 
The committee decided that they would not give more than 40 
per cent on this article. Of course, it is a relatively new in- 
dustry. $ 

Mr. POMERENE. Does the Senator say that the Reynolds 
report would justify more than 40 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. It was based upon prices as they were on 
August 1. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am aware of that. 

Mr. POMERENE,. I understand that; but it is also in evi- 
dence here in the debates thus far that the foreign prices have 
very substantially changed. 

Mr. SMOOT. And so have the domestic prices. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think that is true; but whatever may 
have been the relative prices on August 1 might not be determi- 
native of the question of duty from any standpoint as of this 
date. 

Mr, SMOOT, That conld happen, I will say to the Senator; 
but generally, I think, the prices in this country and the prices 
abroad have either increased or decreased relatively compared 
with what they were on August 1. There may be cases where 
that would not happen, where some particular cause would 
bring about a different situation. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. If the Senator from Utah will allow me, I 
have rather late figures upon the selling prices and the present 
quotations of only a few days ago. 

The imported selling price is 7} cents per pound. The domes- 
tic selling price is 12 cents per pound. That is on the strontium 
nitrate, Strontium carbonate is 10 cents a pound. The pre- 
war price of strontium carbonate was 7 cents per pound. So 
we are getting down very closely; but we see, taking as a basis 
the 74} cents for foreign and the 12 cents for domestic, that even 
a 50 per cent ad valorem rate would not take care of it; it 
would take almost 100 per cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wris] to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. POMERENE. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I would like to 
say just a few words before the vote is taken. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield a moment 
— read put in the Recorp the information I got by tele- 
one 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Geological Survey reports that the three 
principal manufacturers of this product are the Du Pont Co., 
the Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 

Mr. POMERENE, Where are they located? 

Mr. SMOOT. A very large concern, located in St. Louis. 
The third one is the Powers-Weightman-Rosengarden Co,, at 
Philadelphia. Those three concerns manufacture nearly all of 
this product. There is just one small manufacturer outside of 
those three. Each one of them, as the Senator knows, is a yery 
large concern, 

Mr. WILLIS. Can the Senator state the percentage of the 
product put on the market by each one of those three com- 
panies? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I can not. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is really the meat in the coconut. The 
fact is that the first is the one which handles practically all the 
business. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said, and so does the Tariff Commission in 
its report say, that the Du Pont Co. makes a large proportion 
of the product. I made that statement in answer to the Sen- 
ator when the Senator from Ohio made an excuse for not stat- 
ing even the name of the company. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. All of the other companies 
produce other products besides this? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But the largest quantity of 
this product is produced by the Du Pont Co.? 

Mr. SMOOT. That company produced the largest quantity. 
The only reason for that, I suppose, is that they have more 
customers, or reach the trade better, either by being able to 
furnish a lower price or otherwise. It is not because the other 
two companies can not produce all of it that is desired in the 
United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Are the three companies 
actually competing with each other? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should judge so from the way the prices 
have fallen during the last six months. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Jones] desires to speak on the amendment, but I 
wish to ask him to yield to me in order to make a statement. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexicq, I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from Alabama [Mr, Unprr- 
woop] the other day asked that if at any time the Committee 
on Finance desired to have the tariff bill laid aside for any 
purpose we would give due and timely notice of that fact. I 
do not desire that the bill be laid aside at any time between 
our regular hour of meeting at 11 o'clock in the morning and 
10 o'clock in the evening, if I can possibly help it; but I am in- 
formed that the Army and Navy pay bill should be disposed of 
before further headway can be made in the consideration of 
some of the appropriation bills; that the Committee on Appro- 
priations are waiting for the Senate to act upon the pay bill, 
So I am going to suggest, and I desire to give notice at this 
time, that the Senate meet on Monday next at 10 o'clock a. m. 
instead of at the usual hour of 11 o’clock; that then the tariff 
bill may be temporarily laid aside in order to consider the 
Army and Navy pay bill. It is hoped that we may get through 
with that bill in an hour, or a little more than an hour, and that 
we may then go on with the tariff bill without the loss of any 
time. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I merely wish to say, in reply 
to what the Senator from North Dakota has said, that I believe 
if we work 11 hours a day that is all we should be called upon 
to do. I have not been making any complaint about the long 
hours; I have been here all the time; and I have been trying 
to do my share in the discussion of the very important subjects 
which are involved in the pending bill. If the bill to which 
the Senator from North Dakota has referred is not going to 
take up more than an hour, I do not see why we should meet 
at an early hour and be in session for 12 hours on Monday. I 
am very anxious to proceed with the pending bill as rapidly 
as may be within reasonable limitations, but it strikes me that 
to ask us to stay here continuously for 12 hours a day, without 
any intermission for lunch or dinner or any other reason, is 
asking too much. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I desire to say to the Senator from New 
Mexico that each day the Committee on Finance is meeting at 
9 o’clock in the morning and working until 10 o’clock at night. 
That makes 13 hours a day. If we can stand that and be here 
continuously, it seems to me that other Senators might, for one 
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day, meet an hour earlier for the purpose of considering the 
bill to which I have referred. I wish we might avoid evening 
sessions, but we are making such slow progress with the bill 
that they seem to be indispensable if we are going to get the bill 
through this summer. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will state that other Senators 
are not idle until the hour of meeting at 11 o'clock in the morn- 
ing. While the Senator from North Dakota may be meeting 
with the other majority members of the Finance Committee for 
the purpose of revising the pending bill, there must be work 
done by other Senators in order to prepare for the duties of 
the day. 

Ar. McCUMBER. I hope the Senator from New Mexico did 


not think that I even had an idea in my mind that other Sen- 


ators were idle, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In this connection I think it is 
not out of the way to make the observation that if the majority 
members of the Finance Committee could have additional hours 
for further consideration of the pending bill it would result in 
great benefit to the country. Since this debate has commenced 
here the majority members of the Finance Committee have dis- 
covered their own errors in a large number of cases, resulting, 
doubtless, from the discussion. When the bill was first brought 
before the Senate not a word could be heard from any of the 
majority members of the Finance Committee regarding any 
item of the bill; they declined to explain anything; but now 
they are not only explaining, but they are reconsidering and 
they are bringing in amendments of their own here greatly 
reducing the exorbitant duties first proposed by the majority 
members of the committee; and I think, in the interest of the 
country, it would be advisable to let the majority members of 
the Finance Committee have more time than they have been 
having. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me, they will probably have more time after the next election. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is far away and can not 
affect this bill. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I am a great believer in work; 
in fact, I have always been looked upon as an extremist for 
work. I must confess, however, that recently it seems we are 
getting a kind of an overdose of it. As to the long sessions of 
the Senate now being held, until 10 p. m., I am not making any 
great kick, but we are making the day longer at both ends. I 
do most earnestly protest against this hour-earlier business 
which has recently been inaugurated in this city. If people 
want to get up early and go to work, I have no objection; in 
fact, I think it is very commendable to start early; but when 
they do so, I do not see any reason why they should want to 
discommode everybody else. If it suits the storekeepers to 
open their stores at 8 o'clock or 7 o'clock or 6 o'clock, and the 
clerks agree to it, that is a matter for them; but things have 
gone so far now that everything in the city Is getting out of 
joint. 

The housekeepers are almost prostrated and there is great 
difficulty in trying to get the little fellows to school. I am for- 
tunate enough to have a large crowd at my house; I patronize 
three schools, having five children to send to them; and it is a 
hard matter to get them off in the morning. It is much like 
trying to catch an early train; in fact, we got in such a big 
hurry yesterday that we turned over the coffee pot and spilled 
the coffee. [Laughter.] 

Seriously, Mr. President, I think it time for people to become 
sane. We had some of this so-called daylight-saving business 
during the World War. At that time we tried a good many ex- 
periments and nobody kicked; we accepted anything anybody 
said would help to win the war” and speed the good cause 
along; but there is no sound or sensible reason now why we 
should try to conduct any such experiments. 

As I have said, if people in various occupations want to have 
different hours, they can accommodate themselves to their own 
desires; but let us go along and try to help the ladies and the 
people who are burdened with housekeeping so that they may 
have whatever comfort they can get out of life. The new ar- 
rangement of opening the schools at 8 o'clock is disconcerting 
and entirely unwarranted, and no doubt is a hardship on the 
teachers. There is no good reason for it. I can not find where 
it originated ; I ean not find any sponsors for it. It disconcerts 
the servant population and inconveniences everyone else. 

We are going to have a great howl about new hours after a 
while. There is some talk here now about extending the hours 
of work for Government employees, and I want to commend that 
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proposal highly. If the people who claim that they are not able 
to work eight hours a day, sitting in turn-around chairs under 
electric fans and with all other conveniences, would go down to 
my section of the country and see what some of my constituents 
go through they would come back with a different idea. Some 
people are even going so far as to talk about a six-hour day. 
We had a little hint along that line yesterday when I heard 
witnesses make such suggestions, 

I want to say, Mr. President, that I wish, so far as the women 
and children are concerned, that no man’s child and no man’s 
wife would ever have to be compelled to hire themselyes to 
anybody; but I can see no good reason why everybody in the 


world should not work for themselves. There ought not to be 


any law limiting the hours of work for grown men. Women and 
children, of course, are exceptions, but if any young man is not 
able to work over six hours a day he ought to be sent to a 
hospital. 

We are going to disarrange the whole industrial ideas of this 


country if the present course be continued. Living costs are | 


now so high that a man ef ordinary means does not know 
which way to turn. So I must insist that Congress do not follow 
this new fangled “ism” of trying to change the time. I hear 
some talk of making the effort to do it here. While I am not a 
very long-winded talker, yet I talk pretty fast; I certainly could 


say a good many words against such a change; and when that - 


kind of a proposition is brought forth, if it shall be, I will 
occupy much more time of the Senate than I have in the past. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, the Senator from 
New Mexico has very kindly yielded to me for a moment to 
discuss briefly the item now under consideration. As a mem- 
ber of the committee, in placing this duty on this commodity, I 
was not governed by considerations affecting any manufacturing 
concern in this country. I had no information as to who were 
manufacturing the product, nor did I care. That is not the 
question, and in this argument we are drifting far afield from 
the point. If any concern in this country has a monopoly or 
is guilty of any unfair practices, there are ample and sufficient 
laws on the statute books to prosecute them. The question 
before the committee was, and the question before the Senate 
is, What is the proper duty to protect the American industry? 
And that is the question we are trying to solve. In placing a 
duty of 40 per cent upon this product we were trying to fix a 
differential between the American price here and the com- 
petitive price of the imported article. The information which 
the committee had was that 12 cents was the manufacturing 
cost of the American product, and that Germany could land the 
product here at 74 cents. With those figures before us, even a 
40 per cent duty was not sufficient. 

What is the situation? Prior to the war the imports were 
chiefly from Germany. That country supplied the require- 
ments of the United States for strontium salts. In 1914 there 
were imported 1,941,000 pounds of such salts. Later statistics 
of imports of strontium nitrate, precipitated and carbonate, 
are not available, but it is known that considerable quantities 
have been brought in during 1921, 

These salts were not produced in the United States prior to 
the war, but we imported them from Germany. We are now 
supplying the domestic market with these salts. Germany can 
land them here at a much less cost; her wages are much lower 
than ours, as Senators on the other side know. 

The question is, Are we willing to give a sufficient duty to 
protect the American industry, in view of the difference be- 
tween the cost of production here and the cost of production 
in Germany? If we are not, cut the duty down to 20 per 
cent. If we are, give a 40 per cent rate and protect American 
labor. The whole debate on the other side has been an attack 
upon American labor and in favor of protecting labor on the 
other. side of the Atlantic, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I will yield in a moment. The object 
of the committee is to protect the American workingman, and that 
has been the impulse of the committee in fixing the rate—an 
effort to cover the difference in costs of production here and 
abroad. Germany enjoyed the full benefit of the American mar- 
ket prior to the war. We have learned to make this product, 
and we are making it now; but unless you protect it with rates 
based upon the differential between the costs here and abroad 
you will destroy this industry and turn the business over to 
Germany. Now, the question is, Which do you want to do? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I hope the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey will not leave the Chamber just for the 
moment. I should like to ask him how much labor is involved 
in the production of these salts? 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, that is not the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator has just said that 
it was. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Wait a minute; that is not the 
question, because probably the same amount of labor is em- 
ployed on the other side. The question is whether you are 
going to protect American labor, whether it is more or less, in 
a manufacturing process here or whether you are going to 
yield by giving the business to Germany and giving German 
labor the benefit of the business. That is the question. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr, President, I hope still the 
Senator will not leave the Chamber. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do not intend to leave the 
Chamber under any circumstances while this debate is going on. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, You are asking here for a 40 per 
cent ad valorem duty. That is 40 per cent upon the finished 
product? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Absolutely. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. What per cent is that on the 
labor involved? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The difference between the Ameri- 
can wages paid and the German wages paid. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, as a matter of 
fact, the Senator does not know anything about what wages are 
paid, either in Germany or in this country, so far as this indus- 
try is concerned. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I know this: I know that in every 
conversion-cost investigation that was made it was found that 
the German labor cost was not 20 per cent of the American labor 
cost, If the Senator wishes to go into that question and debate 
it on this amendment we will ascertain the wage scale in this 
industry and put it into the Recorp, and if he is willing to ac- 
cept that as a final decision and will be convinced by it, I ven- 
ture to say that if that investigation is made he will find that 
the differential between the cost of American labor and the 
cost of German labor is greater than the 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But the Senator does not keep 
in mind the fact that the 40 per cent ad valorem is upon the 
finished product. It is not simply representative of the differ- 
ence in the cost of labor. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Why, certainly I understand that, 
Mr. President. I understand that it makes no difference whether 
the conversion cost is 80 per cent raw material and 20 per cent 
labor or whether it is 80 per cent labor and 20 per cent raw 
material. That 40 per cent covers the difference in the cost of 
labor here and abroad. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. And what else? It covers also 
the difference in the cost of raw material, does it not? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Certainly it does—everything that 
goes into it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And the profit, also, does it not? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. No; it does not cover the profit. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then, unless the Senator knows 
the amount of labor necessary to the production of a com- 
modity, I should like to know how he can say that 40 per cent 
is necessary for the mere protection of that labor. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I can not say that 40 per cent is 
necessary; neither can the Senator say that 40 per cent is 
necessary; but that is the basis upon which the tariff is made. 
That is the basis upon which the Underwood tariff was made— 
the cost of the finished article here and the invoice price of the 
finished article imported. If the Senator wants to go into the 
question of a proper basis of fixing scientific tariff duties he 
must change the whole policy of tariff making, and I will join 
him in such a policy. If he will agree to give a tariff commis- 
sion or a governmental body sufficient powers to investigate and 
make studies of the difference between the conversion costs 
here and abroad and write that as the basis of the future tariff 
policy of this country I will join him; but neither his party nor 
mine has ever adopted that policy. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, we had a good 
illustration yesterday of how such a policy as that would work. 
I will say to the Senator from New Jersey that for a consider- 
able length of time on yesterday I called attention to the fact 
that the present Tariff Commission had reported that upon the 
oxides of lead, which we were discussing yesterday, there was 
no difference in the cost of production in this country and 
abroad; and notwithstanding that, the Senator from New 
Jersey flouted the Tariff Commission in the face, and voted to 
put a high duty upon these oxides of lead when the Tariff Com- 
mission had reported that they were not necessary, that there 
was no difference in the cost of production here and abroad. 
That shows the sincerity of people who talk about some theory, 
but when we come to put into practical operation the identical 


thing they simply repudiate the doctrine which they profess in 

the open in order to increase the prices and the benefits of 

some special concerns in this country. 

1 4 FLETCHER and Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN addressed the 
. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield ; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield first to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I just want to make this suggestion, as it 
may help this discussion along. The point is, Can the Senator 
from New Jersey tell us what is the total labor cost in the 
production of this item abroad, and what is the total labor 
cost of its production in this country? Unless he can give us 
those two items, the duty levied here is a mere guess, We 
must know what the total labor cost is abroad, what the total 
labor cost is here, and ascertain the difference, and then we 
will be able to say whether 10 per cent or 40 per cent ad valorem 
is necessary. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, of course I can not 
give the difference between the 

Mr. FLETCHER. Then the argument all amounts to nothing. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Will the Senator do me the cour- 
tesy to listen to my reply without trying to wave it aside? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am not waving it aside; I am listening. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Of course, I can not give, in this 
specific instance, the difference between the labor cost of manu- 
facturing strontium salts in this country and manufacturing 
them in Germany; but I can give the Senator the information 
that the wages in Germany are from 50 to 80 per cent below 
what they are in this country in every line of industry. 

Let me say to the Senator from New Mexico, in response to 
his criticism, his sarcastic reference to my sincerity, that he 
will have the opportunity of voting for a bill which I have in- 
troduced giving the Tariff Commission power to make a study 
of the difference between the conversion costs here and abroad, 
taking into account the cost of labor in every product as well 
as the cost of raw materials, and report rates to this body; 
and I shall be very glad to have his support for that measure. 
The Senator knows that there is such a bill before this body. 

I am perfectly willing to admit that our present system of 
tariff making is unscientific. It is the best we have had; but 
if you are going to have a scientific tariff you will have to give 
a governmental body the time, the authority, and the money 
to study these questions properly, and you will have to lay 
down a fundamental policy as to how the tariff shall be made. 
That is the policy that was adopted in Germany itself. It took 
the Germans three years to build their tariff. They did it on 
the basis of the difference between the conversion costs in Ger- 
many and abroad plus a reasonable profit to the German in- 
dustry. They called in committees from the different indus- 
tries, who served without pay, and upon that basis the German 
tariff was built—the difference between the conversion costs at 
home and abroad—but it took time, and it took authority, and 
it took money. 

I am perfectly willing to accept a policy of that kind in this 
country if you will empower somebody to make those studies 
and submit to Congress the findings, calling in the industry, 
calling in all related interests, the transportation companies 
and those who furnish the raw materials, and lay down a fun- 
damental policy of tariff making; but we have never pursued 
that policy in this country. It has always been either a tariff 
for protection or a tariff for revenue, and we have always 
adopted ad valorem rates rather than specific rates, and we have 
never empowered anybody to make complete studies. 

As far as our committee have gone, we tried to make every 
investigation on the basis of the difference between the cost 
of production or the cost of the domesti¢ article here and abroad. 
With all the information procurable within the limited time 
we had, I say to the Senator that in my effort to place a duty 
of 40 per cent upon this product, showing the cost of the prod- 
uct here as 12 cents, and 73 cents in Germany, I was impelled 
by one purpose, and that was to keep in this country that in- 
dustry which was created here during the war, because prior 
to that time Germany produced all of the strontium salts which 
we used. Is it worth while to impose a duty, and keep that 
industry here, and employ American labor, or must we take 
the risk and the chance of imposing a duty so low that we will 
destroy the industry here and give Germany a monopoly of the 
market again? 

The Senator knows perfectly well that in my effort I am try- 
ing to protect American industry. I do not care anything about 
the question of whether or not one company is engaged in a 
strife with other companies. If they are doing anything wrong, 
if they have a monopoly, it is the duty of the courts to inter- 
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fere, and we have sufficient law. The great principle that I have 
tried to follow in my efforts, meager as they are, in the Finance 
Committee, has been to protect American industry and hold our 
trade here; and in fixing this rate of 40 per cent, which is 
hardly sufficient, I have tried to protect the American industry. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to me for just a moment? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I just want to say one word to make it 
clear that making the general statement that wages are 50 per 
cent or 60 per cent or 75 per cent or 80 per cent, if you please, 
higher in America than in Germany, does not answer the ques- 
tion at all; it dees not contribute toward a proper determina- 
tion of what the duty should be on the article here, because 
the labor eost involved in the production of an article may not 
be over 10 per cent of the value of that article. Do vou want 
to impose a duty of 40 per cent to cover a total labor cost of 
10 per cent in the production of an article? That may be the 
case in this instance; and therefore I.say that we can not tell 
whether or not this is a just and proper duty to levy unless we 
know the total labor cost entering into the production of this 
article in Germany and the total labor cost entering into its 
production here. The total labor cost in either instance may 
not exceed 12 per cent of the value of the product, and yet you 
propose to levy an ad valorem duty of 40 per cent. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Before the Senator takes his seat 
I would like to ask him a question. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If the Senator from New Mexico will per- 
mit. I.am_ trespassing on his time. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. If the Senator had been a member 
of the Finance Committee, and it were shown that the American 
production cost was 12 cents, and that Germany was landing the 
article here at 74 cents; and having no further information 
upon wages, although -knowing .generally that wages in Ger- 
many were probably 20 and in some cases 10 per cent of our 
American wages, what duty would the Senator put on this 
product? How would he fix the duty? 

Mr. FLETCHER, I submit, in the first place, that there has 
been no information furnished, as far as I am advised, and 
none exists, as to what the cost of the production of that article 
here is. Merely stating what the price is does not give us any 
information as to the cost of the production. The price may 
be fixed by one factor or another. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. In the absence of that information, 
although knowing generally that most of the cost of produc- 
tion in this country of this chemical is labor, I still ask the 
Senator the question, What duty would he fix on this article, 
which Germany lands here at 74 cents, and which he says we 
can not manufacture at less than 12? What duty would the 
Senator put on it? Is he in favor of protecting American indus- 
try, or does he want to turn it back to Germany? 

Mr. FLETCHER. That, of course, is not involved here. I 
would not leyy any duty unless I had the facts upon which to 
base it, unless I had some reason for placing the duty. ‘The 
first question appealing to me would be the need of the Goy- 
ernment for revenue, and I would endeavor to fix a duty which 
would yield some revenue to the Government. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Then the question of the protec- 
tion of American industry would be a second consideration 
with the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It would be a secondary consideration 
under any tariff legislation, because I do not believe in the right 
to tax all the people for the benefit of the few. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I hope the Senator from New 
Jersey will not leave the Chamber. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I am perfectly willing to wait if 
the Senator is not going to take long, but I hope I shall have 
an opportunity to leave soon. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator from New Jersey 
has dwelt upon the labor cost in the production of strontium ni- 
trate, and he wants a 40 per cent duty on the entire item. If 
the Senator from New Jersey had considered the information 
which was furnished to the committee by the Tariff Commis- 
sion, I do not believe he would have referred to that labor cost 
at all, I would just like to have the Senator from New Jersey 
listen a moment and see if he can figure out whether he wants 
| 40 per cent duty on the price of the finished product for the 
benefit of the labor involved. Let me read about the manu- 
facture of strontium salts. 

If the mineral strontianite is available, the manufacture of strontium 
salts is comparatively simple. ‘The strontianite is simply dissolyed in 
nitric acid to produce strontium nitrate. 

I would like to know of the Senator from New Jersey what. 
percentage of labor he thinks is involved in that simple process 


of dissolving the strontianite in nitric acid? That is the entire Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 


process in the manufacture of strontium salts. That is all there 
is to it, just simply -dissolving the mineral in the nitric acid, 

The mineral itself is imported into this country free of any, 
duty. It is impossible to produce that ore in the United States, 
because it does not exist here ‘in sufficient quantities to make 
it available. 

It is quite true that prior to the war there was no produc- 
tion of strontium salts in the United States on a commercial 
scale. But let us see ‘how much of an industry it is, and 
whether it needs this great 40 per cent protection. I will just 
give a little of the history of this industry and show the basis 
for protection which the committee has now su 

There are some’strontium nitrate plants located in California, 
but they are only temporary, built for temporary purposes, 
with no idea of developing a permanent industry. The reason 
for that is that the ore must be imported into the United States, 
and the Tariff Commission says that the eastern manufac- 
turers of strontium salts are so located that they can import 
the raw material free of duty, ‘while the finished product, 
strontium nitrate, lacking specific mention in the act of 1913, 
has been declared dutiable at 15 per cent ad valorem as a 
chemical compound or salts. 

They can not compete with the eastern manufacturer. The 
eastern concern can import the ore free of duty. We now have 
a duty of 15 per cent on the salts. So it would appear that 
necessarily there is only one concern in the ‘East which is 
manufacturing ‘this product at the present time, and, so far.as 
information is concerned, there is absolutely no evidence that 
it can not manufacture it as cheaply as any concern on earth, 
As I haye said, as stated by the Tariff Commission, the process 
is simply the dissolving of the ore in nitric acid. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is wrong in that. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am reading from the Tariff 
Commission report. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I know the Senator does not want 
to mislead anyone; and I know he wants to get at the truth 
of this matter. I stated that I was informed that in the pro- 
duction of strontium salts the chief element was labor. That 
is borne out by the information I have received since I made 
that statement. In the Tariff Survey we find the following: 

Sources. of strontium minerals: Celestite is the mineral largely used 
in this country for the production of strontium salts. Prior to 1916 


practically no strontium ores were mined in the United States, our 


requirements of strontium ‘salts being imported chiefly ‘from Germany. 


In 1916 there were produced in the United States 250 short tons of 
strontium ore, but not all of it was marketed. In 1917 about 4,035 
short tons of strontium ore, valued at $87,700, were mined in this 
country. About 90 cent of this output was celestite (strontium 
sulphate), the re being strontianite (strontium carbonate). 
The larger part of the output was from California. In 1918 the output 
Gecreased to 400 short tons, valued at 520,000. Workable deposits 
— a occur also in Arizona, Washington, „ Utah, Ohio, and 

chigan. . 

Manufacture of strontium salts: If the mineral strontianite is avail- 


Of course, it does not go through automatically. You do not 
put it in a hopper and have it come out salts, but you have to 
have celestite, you have to roast it with coal, and then to get 
the strontium sulphide you treat it with Chile saltpeter, you 
evaporate it, and you crystallize it; so you have four processes, 
Does the Senator mean to:say that that can be accomplished 
without labor? I am informed, and I should like to be cor- 
rected if my information is incorrect, that labor is an important 
factor in the development of this product, and therefore we 
are protecting labor, as I stated before. The Senator probably 
will be interested in knowing that I have in my office at the 
present time, which I am informed shows, speaking of the 
chemical schedule, that to-day chemists in Germany are work- 
ing for 4 cents a day. The Senator probably knows the sal- 
aries paid chemists in this country.. That difference between 
the returns to labor in Germany and in ‘this country exists as 
to all classes of labor, and in placing the tariff upon this prod- 
uct, with these four processes, largely including labor, as far 
as we were able to ascertain, we have taken care of the dif- 
ference between the cost of the manufactured artide here and 
the price at which the product ean be imported into this coun- 
try, in order that we might retain the industry here. 

The Senator attacks that. I firmly believe that that rate is 
too low, but I do know that if the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. WIIIISs] preyails, it will mean the abso- 
lute destruction of that industry in this country, or that portion 
of the chemical industry which we have heretofore enjoyed. 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I would just like to reply to the 
Senator from New Jersey a moment, and I hope the Senator 
will not leave the Chamber. I want to make a statement right 
in this connection now. If the Senator from New Jersey will 
just listen to me a moment, I think he will discover that the 
experts have furnished him an excuse, and not a reason, and I 
will tell him why I say that. 

The truth of it is that they have now gotten to another process 
entirely. The making of strontium nitrate from the celestite 
ore is practically a defunct enterprise. It is so simple to make 
it from the other ore, the strontianite—— 

Mr, SMOOT. They can not get that ore, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. They can not get the other ore 
in this country. I want to say about that, that strontianite is 
the mineral which is largely used in this country, especially in 
California, for the production of strontium nitrate. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Is the Senator reading from the 
Tariff Survey? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Will he not read the first two sen- 
tences on page 22? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; I expect to read that. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, That would seem to indicate that 
the Senator had been misinformed when he spoke of a new 
process. It speaks there of celestite. It says that strontium 
is the more widely distributed and the one more commonly 
used in the preparation of strontium salts or chemicals.” It 
would seem as though the celestite process was the principal 
process used. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But I call the attention of the 
Senator to the fact that the labor cost can not be very much 
more in using the one than in the other, because of the manu- 
facture of salts from the strontianite mineral. I was just read- 
ing how simple a process it was to get the strontianite. It is 
evident that this process is simple, but if we take the manufac- 
ture of the nitrate from the celestite ore, the Senator has men- 
tioned some processes, but he has guessed absolutely at the 
labor cost. He does not know anything about it. It is a mere 
guess. He has made no attempt to ascertain the cost. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I know nothing about the cost of 
labor in the manufacture of this product, and neither does the 
Senator, but I do know that whatever labor is employed îm Ger- 
many is paid about 10 or 20 per cent of what is paid here. I also 
am informed, in the same manner in which the Senator is in- 


~~ formed—because he is not a chemist, and neither am I—that the 


larger element entering into this production is labor, That seems 
to be the question between the Senator and myself. I lay down 
the fact that to a large extent the production of this salt is 
Jabor, and I want to protect American labor and American in- 
dustry. The Senator challenges that, attacks that, and wants 
to lower the rate. We might go on with this argument for a 
long time, I claim that the labor cost is the principal element, 
and that I am trying to protect the labor here rather than the 
labor abroad. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I would just like to give a little 
picture of this industry, and I am almost induced to read every- 
thing upon the subject. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, If the Senator will kindly do that, 
it will give me an opportunity to get lunch. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I hope the Senator will not 
leave the Chamber. I wish to remind the Senator that he and 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wit11s] and the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor] are the only Republican Senators in the 
Chamber at this time. That is usually the case during the con- 
sideration of this bill. Ordinarily the Senator from Utah [Nr. 
Soor] and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. MoOvarerr] 
are the only ones here, and the others merely drop in when they 
have something to say. They do not desire to listen to anybody 
else. 

Mr. SMOOT. And sometimes the Senator from New Mexico 
is the only Senator on the other side of the Chamber, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I know the Senator 
from New Mexico and I know of his great courtesy. I am per- 
fectly willing to listen to him, but I think he has said upon 
this subject all that can be said. I have been discussing this 
question with him for three-quarters of an hour. I haye some 
friends waiting for me, with whom I have an appointment, but 
I am perfectly willing to remain longer if he desires. However, 
I do not think anything would be accomplished. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I call attention to the fact, in 
view of the remarks of the Senator from Utah, that there are 
now present seven Democrats and only three Republicans. 
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Mr. MOSES. And more Democrats are coming out of the 
cloakrooms in mse to the Senator's call. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I would suggest to the Senator 
from New Mexico that he call for a quorum. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I think the Senator from New 
Mexico ought not to make that sort of a statement, that there 
are ordinarily only one or two Republican Senators present. 
Some of us have been here pretty constantly. I personally have 
listened to the Senator with great delight hour after hour, I 
think it is hardly fair for the Senator to make such a state- 
ment, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I withdraw what I said, so far 
as the Senator from Ohio is concerned. He is protesting against 
it. I notice that the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELTNG- 
HUYSEN'] is leaving the Chamber. Now he is gone. I suppose 
he does not care to be convinced that the committee has placed 
this duty too high. The members of the committee are merely 
guessing at it. From all the Senator has said, I would like to 
have anybody state how they can determine that the rate ought 
to be 40 per cent and not 50 per cent. The Finance Committee 
comes in this morning and offers to change the rate from 50 
per cent to 40 per cent. From all that has been said, how on 
earth can they draw such a close distinction as that? They do 
not know a thing about it. 

The ore must be imported from abroad. It comes from Eng- 
land. Some of it comes from Germany, I suppose, At any 
rate, it exists in Germany, but I suppose we get our supplies 
in this country from England. It comes over to the New Jersey 
coast or somewhere on the eastern coast and there it is con- 
verted into this salt, sodium nitrate, It is a very simple process, 
whether it comes from strontiumite or from the celestite ore. 

I will now make the observation, Mr. President, that there 
is only one Republican Senator present, the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. MCCUNBRER]. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
has disappeared, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wirrrs] has dis- 
appeared, and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN] has disappeared. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gooprnc in the chair). 
The Senator from New Mexico suggests the absence of a 
quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. è f 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ball Footing McLean Shields 
Brandegee ale cNary Shortridge 
Broussard Harris Moses Simmons 
Bursum Heflin Nelson Smoot 
Calder Johnson New Spencer 
Capper Jones, N. Mex, Newberry Stanle 
Caraway Jones, Wash. Nicholson Sutherland 
Colt . Norris Swanson 
Culberson Kendrick Oddie Townsend 
Curtis <eyes Overman Underwood 
ial Ladd Page Wadsworth 
rnst Jenroot Pepper Walsh, Mass. 
Fletcher Lodge Pomerene Warren 
France McCormick Ransdell Watson, Ga, 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Rawson illis 
Glass McKinley Sheppard 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppre in the chair). Sixty- 
three Senators having answered to their names, a quorum is 
present, 

Mr. WILLIS, Mr. President, I ask that the pending amend- 


-ment be again reported. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending amendment will 
be reported. 

The READING Crerk. On page 30, line 8, in the committee 
amendment as modified the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
1 moves to amend by striking out 40“ and inserting 

Mr. WILLIS. On that I ask for the yeas and nays, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I do not care to 
prolong the discussion at all, but I may state, for the inforima- 
tion of the Senators who are now present and who will be called 
upon to vote upon this provision, that it has developed that 
there is no information as to the cost of production of the com- 
modity either in the United States or elsewhere. The only in- 
formation on which the committee now makes its recommenda- 
tion is the mere fact that the New York selling price of the im- 
ported article is 8 cents a pound and the price in the same place 
of the American article is 12 centsa pound. Therefore, they rec- 
ommended and proposed in the bill submitted in the Senate 
that the duty should be 50 per cent ad yalorem. This morning 
they come in and ask that it be reduced from 50 per cent to 40 
per cent. We are not told why, except that through some sort 
of intuition or in some subconscious way they haye developed 
the thought that there should be a reduction from 50 per cent 
to 40 per cent. There are no facts given as to why that should 
be done. The Senator from Ohio has now made a motion to 
reduce that from 40 per cent to 20 per cent. 
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This commodity was not produced in the United States prior 
to the war. The only available supply of ore for these salts in 
commercial quantities is in Germany and the United Kingdom. 
So far as we are advised, the process of manufacture is simple, 
but there is only one concern in the United States which pro- 
duces the commodity in commercial quantities. We are advised 
by the Tariff Commission that the California plants were 
merely temporary structures, built up for war purposes; and 
judging from the price which was obtained for the commodity 
during the war they doubtless amortized the entire cost of their 
plants by the prices which they charged for the commodity dur- 
ing the war. 

Prior to the war the selling price of this commodity, stron- 
tium nitrate, was 5 cents per pound; the uniform sales price of 
it in New York, after paying the transportation charges and 
adding the profit and everything else, was 73 cents a pound. 
During the war the price of the commodity went up in the 
United States to around 50 cents per pound, and it remained 
there until recently. It was kept up to the war price. In 
regard to the prices I will read the following: 

The prices of strontium nitrate, the principal strontium salt used in 
the United States, was constant at about 73 cents per pound prior to 
the war.. With the outbreak of the war the price increased to a maxi- 
mum of 48 cents in about pdm! 5 1916, or more than six times the pre- 
war price, The price from July, 1917, to January, 1920, was constant 
at 25 cents per pound, when the price incre; slightly to 30 cents 
per pound, or about four times the pre-war price. 

That was in January, 1920. They were still increasing the 
prices up to four times the pre-war prices. The invoice value of 
imports of strontium nitrate in 1914 was 5.2 cents per pound. 
Here is what can be said in regard to the competitive condi- 
tions: 

Prior to the war the requirements of the United States in strontium 
salts were supplied by spona ceay from Germany. The imports 
of strontium ore were small and sporadic and were used for the manu- 
facture of laboratory chemicals. 

The stocks of strontium salts in the hands of the principal consumer 
at the outbreak of the war were sufficient to meet requirements until 
1916. The shutting off of imports naturally resulted in manufac- 
ture in this country. In 1917 there were two firms located in Cali- 
fornia at the source of the raw materials and at least two firms on 
the Atlantic coast. It is eb that the plants in California were 
of a temporary structure and would likely be closed down as soon as 
normal conditions of competition were restored. The only possi- 
bility that these plants will be able to keep operating under normal 
conditions is for them to induce the western beet-sugar refiners to use 
the more efficient strontium process of recovering sugar from the 
molasses residue instead of the cheaper lime process now in general 
use. This seems problematical, as it would involve change of equi 
ment and is more expensive. The sugar companies do not seem 
consider a change justifiable under present conditions, 

The eastern manufacturers of strontium salts are so located that 
they can import their raw material free of duty, while the finished 
product (strontium nitrate), lacking specific mention in the act of 
1918, has been declared dutiable at 15 per cent ad valorem as a chem- 
ical compound or salt. 

That is all there is to this industry, so far as our informa- 
tion goes. There is no evidence to show other than that this 
one concern—it has been named here, else I should not repeat 
the name—the Du Pont Co., is the only concern in the eastern 
part of the United States now producing nitrate of strontium. 

The uniform import price prior to the war was 5.2 cents a 
pound, and the sales price was 74 cents a pound; but during 
the war it was increased to around 50 cents per pound, and the 
American selling price now has been recently reduced to 12 
cents a pound. The imported article is on the market at the 


same old price of 7} cents per pound; and because solely of | 


that difference in price in the American market we are asked 
to put a duty upon the importation of this commodity of 40 
per cent. There is not a word of testimony here to the effect 
that it cost one dime more to produce the commodity in the 
United States than it costs elsewhere, but to preserve the price, 
which has not gone back to normal, we are asked to impose this 
duty; and the concerns which raised the price during the war 
to six times what it was prior to the war are now asking us 
to reintrench them in their profiteering upon the American 
people. There never was a more outrageous proposition than 
that which they are now insisting upon. 

The Senator from Ohio has pointed out the difficulties in this 
situation. The article ought to be on the free list. It is bear- 
ing 15 per cent duty now, and the Senator from Ohio moves to 
reduce the proposed rate from 40 per cent to 20 per cent. 
Unless the motion of the Senator from Ohio shall prevail, we 
must brand the object of the Senate as being simply to keep 
up the extortionate prices for the benefit, practically, of one 
concern that has a monopoly of the product in this country, as 
stated by the Senator from Ohio. I sincerely trust that the 
motion made by the Senator from Ohio will prevail. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, a number of Senators de- 
sire to have the pending matter go over, but before I consent to 
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that I wish to make a statement in order that it may go into 
the Recorp to meet all of the criticisms which have been urged. 
I shall deal only with exact figures. 

Under the Reynolds report the foreign selling price of pure 
strontium nitrate was 15 cents; the landing cost was 1.5 cents; 
the American price was 52.5 cents. Taking the usual method 
of levying a duty and allowing 333 per cent for profit and over- 
head on the cost would make 13.1 cents. Then you would have 
the foreign price of 15 cents, plus the landing cost of 1.5 cents, 
and plus the profit and overhead of 13.1 cents, which would 
make 29.6 cents. That will give the importer a very good profit 
and allow him to sell at 29.6 cents. The American price being 
524 cents, and subtracting what it may be sold for with a good 
profit by the importer, we find a difference of 22.9 cents between 
the American selling price and the foreign selling price, with 
all of this profit. To equalize the two would require, according 
to that estimate, 150 per cent based upon the foreign valuation. 
I simply desire to say that we have not attempted to equalize it; 
we did not allow 150 per cent, but we did allow 40 per cent. 

Taking the very latest figures we have, the present quotation 
on strontium nitrate shows an import selling price of 74 cents 
per pound, while the domestic selling price is 12 cents per pound. 
The difference between the two—and I am speaking of 7} cents 
per pound as the landing price here—would be 44 cents. It would 
require 60 per cent to balance those prices. We did not give 
60 per cent duty, but we did give 40 per cent. 

On strontium carbonate the difference would be about the 
same, So that upon the various commodities in this paragraph 
the duties which would be required would range from 60 per 
cent to 150 per cent. 

The real objection, as I understand—and there is a great deal 
of validity in that objection—is that practically only one firm 
supplies the market or nearly all of the market, and they supply 
it in such a manner as to compel certain business firms that need 
their product to labor at a great disadvantage as compared to 
others. If that be true, I am not certain that there might not 
be a justification for even a lower duty than 40 per cent, and I 
am willing to grant the request of several Senators that the 
matter may go over in order that we may investigate that fea- 
ture of the subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will be passed over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think my colleagues will 
agree with me in the statement that heretofore I have indulged 
only occasionally in reading to the Senate anything from the 
press. If I have had anything to say to the Senate, I have pre- 
ferred to say it in my own way rather than to quote from the 
discussions of others with reference to the subject matter. A 
few days ago, however, on account of the very extraordinary 
conditions that had arisen here, I felt it my duty to deviate 
from my ordinary rule and to read extensively from certain 
great newspapers of the country. I did that because I dis- 
covered that nothing we could say on this side of the Chamber 
in exposition of the defects of this measure was even heard, 
or, if heard, treated with any consideration by the other side 
of the Chamber, especially by the committee in charge of the 
bill. I discovered that ordinarily when we were discussing 
this bill the seats on the other side of the Chamber were 
vacant, and that the few Senators remaining representing the 
committee were indisposed to answer any arguments that we 
might make or in any way to defend the measure. They relied 
upon the fact that they had the votes to pass it, and prac- 
tically said to us, You can talk as much as you please.” That 
was not confined to what I might characterize as the Old Guard 
section of the other side; but even our friends of the agricul- 
tural bloc, who, I would suppose, were deeply interested in the 
rates carried in this bill, as they injuriously affect the farmers 
of this country, uniformly abdicated their seats in the Cham- 
ber and paid no attention to the assaults that were being 
made upon the bill. It occurred to me, as all of our arguments, 
all of our arrays of facts, however forceful, however over- 
whelming, were disregarded and treated as mere partisan 
utterances that required no explanation, that possibly the other 
side of the Chamber did not realize the sentiment with re- 
spect to this bill which was everywhere prevalent in the coun- 
try and which was reflected by some of the leading newspapers 
of the country, especially some of the great organs of the 
Republican Party; and in view of the fact that they would not 
heed us, I hoped that if I could show them that the very argu- 
ments which we were making against this bill, the very defects 
which we were pointing out, the very iniquities to which we 
were pointing, were recognized by leading Republican, inde- 
pendent, and trade papers of the country, possibly that might 
at least cause them to halt and reflect and consider whether 
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So I read 
one or wo editorials from great Republican papers, the New 


they were not going-a little too fast and too far. 


York Journal of Commerce and the Chicago Tribune, both 
shining lights in their respective sections of the country, and 
both of large and general circulation in the United States. 

The Senator from North Dakota at the time of the reading 
of those editorials treated them rather lightly. He could see 
in them nothing except the pernicious influence of the im- 
porters and the corrupting influence of the great department 
stores. He contented himself with that answer. 

Of course, I did not assume at the time that the Senator from 
North Dakota thought when he said that that he had answered 
the argument of these great Republican papers. I thought that 
suddenly taken by surprise to find these great organs of his 
party so strongly aligned against him, and presenting such force- 
ful and unanswerable arguments, he must do the best he could, 
and for the time being he could conceive of no answer at all 
except that they were improperly influenced by department-store 
advertisements and by the propaganda of the importers. 

Mr. President, that answer of the Senator from North Dakota 
was not accepted in this Chamber, of course, by his own side 
or by this side; neither was it accepted by the country. In ry 
it has been very generally criticized, and in some instances ridi- 
culed, and the Senator has been told by organs of his own 
party that his answer was insufficient, and admonished either 
to change the bill or to make more effective answer. I am going 
to-day to do some more reading from newspapers, and I will 
state later the reason why I do tbis. 

First, let me read to the Senator from North Dakota and to 
the Senate a statement which I find in the Washington Post. 
I think it got into the Post by mistake. It is an editorial taken 
from the Indianapolis News. The Indianapolis News has not 
been known, I think, in recent years as quite an orthodox Re- 
publican paper. It has been known as a Progressive Republican 
paper. It represents that element in the Republican Party 
which Albert J. Beveridge, of the State of Indiana, where it is 
published, has so recently led to triumphant victory at the polls. 
I shall hereafter have something to say about the Progressive 
sentiment of the country with respect to this bill; but let me 
read what this great Progressive Republican paper has to say. 
It might be very well to consider it in connection with what 
that great Progressive Republican in this body, the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], said on yesterday, and it might 
be well to consider it in connection with what was said by that 
other great Progressive in this body, the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Lenzoor], the other day about one of the rates in this 
bill. I think that we shall see before we get through that the 
revolt on this bill comes not only from the Old Guard element 
in the Republican Party, but it comes from the Progressive ele- 
ment, and that the leaven is working, and working very satis- 
factorily, in the interest of the welfare of the people. 

The Indianapolis News says: 


It is an interesting fact that Senator McCrmner is thus far the on 
Republican Senator whe seems to be particularly excited ever the 
ing tariff bill. There is an occasional protest by our own Senator 

ATSON over what he supposes to be a ag ge but 3 is a protest that 
does not seem to have much vigor behind 1 He may be thinking of his 
most truthful statement that any tariff bill enacted under conditions 
ractically the same as those which now sel would become obsolete 
n six months. Republican Senators, taking them as a whole, are singa- 
larly unvecal on the subject. 


They are beginning, Mr. President, to be very weary of this 
bill. They are beginning to feel very much afraid of this 
bill; and we shall probably soon find a sentiment over there 
in favor of dropping it altogether unless the committee pro- 
ceeds, as it has done in one or two recent instances, partially 
to correct its errors. 

Let me proceed with the reading: 

That W to the bill and the demand for postponement of 
tariff legisla are swiftly gathering strength must be clear to all. 
The bill bas been subjected to fierce and very effective assaults, and. 


what is quite as important, the arguments against it have not been 
met. Senator MCCUMBER, when confronted The Bite} by edi- 
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— a ere’ and the @eperiment store has taken the place of the 
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When the bill ts criticized as FVV 
great and extraordinary, if not unconstitutional, porr to 
tarif rates, and as protect as not ot production. t mut poata der derived 
who mak ts— 


m, the only answer is tha 
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is not remarkable that Republican Senators 
is highly probable that —— of them ieee th e bill ETT never been 
need or that, baying been introduced it could now be dropped. 
Again, Mr. President, let me read from a Republican paper, 
a paper that is very frequently independent, not hide-bound but 
liberal in its Republicanism, but always an advocate of what 


it regards as proper and legitimate protection. It is the 
New York Herald: 


M’CUMBER’S CRITICIZED TARIFF. 


Senator McCumerr, chairman of the Fina Committee in 
of the Senate tariff measure, protests. wi th’ tome east than 


against Republican ne t pada Le oe and 

the e rt duties proposed in the Ford: b 
and in the ts. seems to think Repu 
newspapers should be for his Rep can tariff measure 2 it 
fs a good bill or a But it would be a Re- 
publican or Democrat, that could think any r put forth in forth by ite 
party must be a good and any bill put forth the opposition 
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try, from newspapers or from indi- 
tor him to get it is to make a be better tariff measure. 
not a sound economic product and it 1 not be e 
"to ‘or the country with its excessive duties and the certajn 
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business objection and public concern. 


The 


of 
of their own great newspapers, has been amazing. Up to that 
time they had listened to us in silence. They had stared at us, 


the other side Feeney this bill—that they have been treating 
our objections with very much more consideration than before. 
They have been very courteous in answering our inquiries, and 
they have been always ready since then to give such arguments 
as they could present to our objections, feeble as they have 
been in most cases, 

Not only that, Mr, President, but there has been a general 
awakening among the rank and file of the other side, and that 
bas been reflected in the action of the committee. The mem- 
bers of the committee not only now explain and answer, but 
they have begun to amend their own amendments, and now 
nearly every morning when paragraphs are reached, and the 
iniquities and the excessiveness of the rates are exposed, we 
find the chairman of the committee or his lieutenant, the Sen- 
ator from Utah, rising in the Senate and proposing, to modify 
the rates heretofore proposed, and to reduce them, and we have 
just had a most striking illustration of the psychology of this 
changed situation upon the committee. 

This morning we began early, and for nearly three hours we 
discussed a paragraph with no indication of any relenting on 
the part of the other side in the way of reducing the high tax 
they had prepared for the people, until suddenly a Senator on 
the ether side, of progressive proclivities, who I assume has 
begun to feel about this bill as I have an idea many other pro- 
gressives on the other side are beginning to feel—and before 
we go very far their ranks will be multiplied many times—the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. WUIIs] rose in his place and proposed 
an amendment cutting the rate proposed by the committee in 
haif, a rate they had contended for here for nearly three hours, 
without any suggestion during those three hours of any modi- 
fication. 

The Senator from Ohio made a speech in which he told the 
Senate that the majority of the Finance Committee of his own 
party had done this thing; that there was no justification for 
it; and that it was a gross outrage upon the American con- 
sumers of those products, and he offered an amendment to cut 
the duty one-half. 

I do not know whether the committee is going to support 
that or not. I rather suspect that if they had not accepted it, 
and bad taken a vote, there might have been some very 
startling changes, and I rather think the committee did not 
want those startling changes to develop just at this time. 
Therefore the committee came in and said, “If you will just 
let this go over, we will take it under consideration, and we 
might possibly reduce the rate.” I see the leaven ts working. 

I call attention also to the action yesterday of the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin, who, by the way, is one of 
the ablest men in this body, one of the great leaders in the 
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West, and who, I believe, will be a leader in the next cam- 
paign, not as a hidebound, Old Guard Republican, but standing 
for the very same things that Beveridge and Pinchot stand for, 
and which brought them their magnificent victories recently. 

The Senator from Wisconsin is one of the greatest debaters 
in this body, one of the most industrious students of this body, 
one of the great leaders of the Republican Party in this coun- 
try, and he could not stand the duties proposed by the com- 
mittee, so a few days ago he took the floor in criticism of one 
of these duties, and, by implication, uttered a warning to the 
committee which it has heeded, as is shown by the fact that 
morning after morning since then the committee have been 
coming in asking to cut down these rates, which in the begin- 
ning were so sacred that they could not be touched or ques- 
tioned. . 

Yesterday another great Senator, a man in whose integrity 
and fairness and sound judgment every Member of this body 
has the utmost confidence, and for whom personally every 
Member of this body entertains the highest respect, took the 
floor on this question. He never has been a hidebound par- 
tisan. I do not know where he aligns himself now, but judg- 
ing from his utterances-in this Chamber for the past year I 
think he is in sympathy with the masses of the people of the 
United States, and will stand with that wing of his party 
known as the progressives when it is right, in his Judgment, 
just as he will stand with the old guard when he thinks they 
are right, and will be against either, or both, of them when he 
thinks they are wrong. 

The attitude he took yesterday means much that we can not 
just now see. We can only anticipate it. But I think I foresee 
in his attitude a movement which is growihg day by day in this 
body, as it is growing day by day in the country. I am re- 
ferring to the junior Senator from the great State of Nebraska 
(Mr. Norris]. He thought he saw the men with whom he has 
been aligned, and with whom he has been thinking in unison 
on the other side of the Chamber, generally characterized as 
the agricultural bloc, on the point of being led into a false 
position. He saw them. as he thought, I judge from his remarks, 
about to surrender the interests of the great agricultural classes 
of this country to the special interests through a trade, through 
a logrolling process, greatly to the discredit of the agricultural 
bloc and greatly to the discomfort of those toilers for whom 
the members of the agricultural bloc especially speak. I am 
not going to say that this is altogether a logrolling piece of 
business. I do not think the Senator from Nebraska said that, 
but the Senator from Nebraska did warn the friends of agri- 
culture upon this floor that they were selling out the rights 
of the farmers in voting for these high duties upon the things 

. which the farmer buys in return for a pitiable little conces- 
sion made in the matter of certain isolated farm products 
which may possibly receive slight benefit from the imposition 
of protective duties, 

I do not say there was any logrolling; I will not charge that. 
In my opening address I said there were things connected with 
the situation which indicated that something of that sort had 
taken place, and that a trade had been made upon the basis of 
a pretended concession to the agricultural interests by which 
those interests were to support the high, exorbitant rates upon 
the manufactured products of the country. It has seemed that 
way up until this recent outbreak on the part of the Senator 
from Michigan, the Senator from Nebraska, and the Senator 
from Ohio. None of the schedules which have been reached 
covers agricultural products, all of them relating to manu- 
factured or mining produets, upon which the very highest rates 
of duty. have been imposed, higher rates, on an average, than 
on any other items in the bill, because all through this chemi- 
cal schedule there is the sinister trail of the manufacturers of 
explosives and the manufacturers of dyestuffs, and this bill 
has been dominated more completely by the dyestuffs industry 
and the explosives manufacturing interests than by all the other 
industries put together, probably. : 

The chemical schedule is full of items which relate to by- 
products of the dyestuffs industry and the explosive-manufac- 
turing industry, either a by-product itself or because it was 
some product which competed with a by-product of the dyestuffs 
monopoly. 

The committee was committed to do for the Du Ponts and the 
other manufacturers everything they wanted. They had given 
them an embargo upon their dyestuffs, and probably could not 
put an embargo on the little things in the chemical schedule, 
and therefore decided to give them the next best thing, fixing 
prohibitive duties; so I say the sinister trail of the dye- 
stuffs industry runs all through this chemical schedule, and 
that is one reason why I wanted to see it thoroughly debated 
and discussed. 2 


selves concertedly, and I have noted that. 


What I mean to say is that while these high rates of duty, 
in many instances absolutely prohibitive, were being discussed 
there were no representatives of the agricultural bloc in the 
Chamber. There is not a single representative of the agricul- 
tural bloc in the Chamber now except my good friend from 


Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. These members of the agricultural” 
bloc do not stay here and hear the argument. Why? I would 
not say they did not stay because they had had an understanding 
of which they were ashamed and did not wish to be subjected 
to the unpleasantness of being present when they were criti- 
cized. I will not say that. I do not think that would be quite 
true. Nevertheless, I must admit they have absented them- 
We have wanted to 
talk with them. We want to reason with them. I do. I repre- 
sent agriculture. I am deeply interested in it and I do not 
want to see it slaughtered in the American Congress, so I want 
to talk with them; but I can not talk with them. I have not 
been able to get their attention. No Senator on this side has 
been able to get their attention. They are absent when we 
discuss the bill, but when we come to vote upon the items and 
schedules they are very near the Chamber. They come in then, 
and up to this time they have been voting without question for 
every one of these outrageous duties. 

I want to believe, and I do believe, that the beginning of 
the end of that monstrous situation is about at hand. Before I 
get through I want to read some things into the record which 
I do not think they can refuse to note and consider, and which I 
hope will bring them to a realization of the error they are about 
to fall into; not the error only, but the pit that was dug for them. 

Do not tell me that the old guard Republicans, representing” 
the protected industries in the country, want these agricultural 
products protected. No, they never have allowed them to be 
really protected. They haye prevented them from being pro- 
tected. They do not want them to be protected ; but early in the 
discussions in the committee the old guard discovered that they 
would not be, able to pass a bill imposing these prohibitive rates 
upon manufactured products, these ultraprotection rates, these 
rates protecting excess profits and not production, unless they 
could conciliate the agricultural element and get their votes. 
‘The agricultural element did not want to vote for the high rates 
imposed, but they found that they could not get what they 
thought they wanted for agriculture unless they agreed to these 
high rates. 

So we have here a bill, as a result of that transaction, of that 
trade, if it was a trade, of which neither party to the trade on 
the other side of the Chamber approves, containing fake pro- 
tection to agriculture which, although fake, is still obnoxious 
to the old guard, and containing high protective and prohibitive 
duties on manufactured products which are, of course, really 
obnoxious to the farming element; but these antagonistic ele- 
ments, as different as oil and water, have come together, and 
they have worked together up until the little break that we had 
a few days ago, and the additional break we have to-day. 

In confirmation of the statement I have made that we have 
been at last able to reach the old guard membership of the 
committee—and that controls in the majority membership of the 
committee—let me make this statement. New England is the 
dominating element of that committee, and with the aid of one 
or two of the old guard from other sections they have been uble 
absolutely to dominate the committee. The result is that we 
have a tariff bill made in the interest of one section of the coun- 
try and against the interest of every other section of the country. 
We have a tariff dictated largely by the protected manufacturers 
of New England and the North. 

Those gentlemen came down here. They did not know any- 
thing about what was the difference in the cost of production 
here and abroad. They knew very little about what was the 
selling price of the American product as compared with the for- 
eign product in the domestic market. They did not care anything 
about it. They knew what they wanted. They wanted a tariff 
high enough to protect them in their present exorbitant profits 
against foreign competition, and then they wanted an opportu- 
bity on the part of the President to raise that tariff high enough 
still to protect them against foreign competition in case they saw 
fit to further raise their profits. They told the committee what 
they wanted, and they got what they wanted. 

What happened? I was not permitted to be present, but I 
find in the Daily News-Record of New York a very interesting 
article. I do not know to what party that paper belongs, but 
I have been told that it is a Republican paper. I read an 
article by the Philadelphia bureau of the Daily News-Record 
appearing in that publication, dated Philadelphia, May 17, as 
follows: 


PHILADELPHIA, May 17.— Rumors that the tariff bill, now before the 
Senate, is in jeopardy and may not be passed at the present session 
without materia! support from the outside are current here. It is said 
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May 19, 


that Senator McCumser this week privately advised some prominent 
manufacturers that unless manufaeturing interests active! e 
measure its passage by its present sapporters can reasonably be doubted, 

In this connection it is pointed out that manufacturing interests 
generally made strong representations to the Senate Finance Committee 
when the bill was being rewritten, and, having obtained the schedules 

desired in many instances, rested on their oars, instead of contin 
the support that friends of the bill in Washington feel it must receive 
it is to become a law. 

It is also hinted that the entire wool schedule may be subjected to 
strong attack from proven quarters on the d that the —.— 
are too high, and that this may materially aid ocrats who a 
it for punit political reasons, Another point made is that many 
stanch Republican n pers have voiced criticism of the schedules 
as they now stand, and as things are shaping themselves friends of 
the bill may find themselves in an isolated group unless their position 
is vigorously supported from the outside. 

About to be deserted by some in their own ranks, not know- 
ing whether they will be able to hold the agricultural element 
over there in support of the high rates, they begin to fear the 
fate of the bill; they begin to comprehend that possibly the solid 
phalanx with which they started has been punctured and 
broken, so they appeal, very naturally, according to this article, 
to the very interests which came here and camped upon the 
committee day in and day out, night in and night out, until 
they had prevailed upon or dragooned that committee into giving 
what they wanted. 

The committee had the right to send out this call under the 
circumstances. They had the right to say to those people, 
“Come and help.” But, Mr. President, it is a very peculiar 
thing to happen that the American Congress, having made this 
bill in its committee in favor of certain interests, will now 
-call upon those interests to come here and, by lobbying methods 
or any other methods or influence they can exert, bring to bear 
enough influence upon this body to secure the passage of these 
unjust rates imposing taxes upon the American people. They 
will come, Mr. President, It will not be long, if they become 
convinced that the bill is in jeopardy, before the corridors of 
this building will swarm with profiteers and protective flies, 
just as the corridors in front of the Finance Commfttee swarmed 
with them while the bill was being framed. 

Now. I desire to do some more reading. I read the other day 
from Republican papers, protectionist organs of the Republican 
Party, orthodox and hidebound in their protection theories. 
That is the kind of papers I read from the other day, but now 
I think we have to some extent reached the old guard crowd 
over on the other side of the Chamber and have brought about 
the new situation which exists and is so gratifying to the 
friends of justice and sound legislation. I am going to read 
to-day what the independent papers are saying and what the 
farm papers are saying and what the trade papers are saying. 

I hope that this may find lodgment in the minds and hearts 
not only of the old guard but more particularly of the progres- 
sive element over on the other side of the Chamber, which it 
now appears is to supersede in power and control the Republi- 
can Party in the United States, the old guard having brought 
that party to a position before the American people which the 
people can no longer endure. I speak now to those who are to 
become the leaders of the Republican Party in the elections 
this coming fall, the party which is to be led by such men as 
Beveridge, Pinchot, Norris, Lenroot, and Capper. 

But first let me read an editorial from a very good paper, one 
of the elass I have described, sent to me by a merchant in my 
own town. What I shall read is an editorial from the New York 
Commercial of May 16, 1922. You may cast aside what the 
Democratic papers say about the bill if you wish, but in the 
name of high heaven why should you think that a paper of 
commerce, a paper devoted to the consideration and discussion 
of questions of trade and commerce, should misrepresent and 
unduly criticize the bill? I think the New York Commercial is 
Republican. I know from the article that it is a protectionist 
newspaper. The article makes that plain. I think it is also a 
Republican paper. There are not many Democrats in the North 
or in New York who are protectionists. The article says: 

TARIFF DISSATISFACTION CRYSTALLIZING, 

Something must be wrong with the Republienn tariff policy as ex- 
ressed in the Senate Finance Committee's bill now under debate, if it 
s unable to obtain the indorsement of Republican newspapers. 

The New York Commercial has seen that the bill has not had 
the indorsement of Republican newspapers as well as we have 
seen it. Its great editor there, at, politically and commercially, 
the peak in the United States, with a sweep of vision that takes 
in the whole country, starts out with the statement that the bill 

is unable to obtain the indorsement of Republican newspapers. 
I take it, therefore, it must be accepted that that is the fact, 
and the tariff bill which can not obtain for it the indorsement 
of Republican newspapers must be a very bad bill; it must be 
fraught with the greatest consequences of disaster to the Ameri- 
can people. 


But let me proceed: 


It is no good for Senator McCumsrr to denounce the newspa for 
not agreeing with him, for the people of the country can: DATAY sub- 
scribe to the theory that the mewspapers are all wrong and only Sen- 
—. N is t. 27 is too gauen itko; the, remark of ae proud 
e pata wen $ re t 
step bat Jimmy.” 1 5 oe nine 


e of the test com: nts agains r 
— 315 or be (Mad? apne = blen os 8 Ga oe 
We have heard that argument made here. If there are any 
imports, they say, the duty will not do any harm, and why do 
nt ere to it? The answer might be, Why did somebody ask 
One might argue— 
Says this great newspaper— 
that this could do no harm 


That is, these high protective duties when there are no im- 
ports or but few— 
because if the goods were not imported there uld be duty t l- 
lect. That, however, is not the point of the argnment, ithe a 

Now, the point is— 

It is the fact that manufacturers and distributors here would im- 
mediately advance the selling price on the basis of the higher duties, 
just as though the goods were imported freely. 

This great commercial paper, which is published in the 
metropolis of the United States, expresses the unqualified opin- 
ion that, whether there are any imports or not, the manufac- 
turers and the merchants and the distributors would raise the 
price to the extent of the duty. Of course, Mr. President, that 
could not be true where there existed such a condition as I 
shall describe a little later. I continue reading: 

On {tems which are largely imported, either in whole or in part, the 
complaint is that duties are carried far beyond the point needed for 

rotection or revenue; that they are in too many instances prohibitive. 
8 of 15 is to increase the price to the consumer beyond any 
ate lexel. 

There would seem, therefore, to be basis for the charge of an unneces- 
sary increase in the cost to the consumer on so many items as to make 
an ern yo increase in the cost of living, an increase that would be 
wholly artificial. The Commercial does not view the tariff problem from 
the rtisan standpoint. It attempts to measure it according to eco- 
nomic law. The test is whether or not the welfare of the whole Ameri- 
ean people will be advanced or retarded. While sufficient. protection 

And the newspaper from which I am quoting believes in 
proper protection, from the traditional and platform Republi- 
can viewpoint— 
against ruinous forel competition for all industries should be fur 
nished; excessive protection is unnecessary protection and can only 
result in excessive ge for those directly interested. Those excessive 

rofits come from the high costs to the American people, which means 
at the peop are being taxed for the benefit of particular interests, 
Just as though the tax were specifically levied by direct impost. 

The tariff is also faulty in that it erects a Chinese wall arousd the 
United States, entirely forgetful of the principle that if we do not buy - 
we can not sell. defects are all so glaring that no one who makes 
a careful study of the problem is able to commend the bill. 

That is what I have been saying all the time. If we could 
just get Senators to study this bill for themselves, whether .they 
are low-tariff men, as Senators are on this side of the Chamber, 
or moderate-tariff men, or protectionists—if they would just 
study the bill and see what it will do I should have no appre- 
hension at all. This article continues: 

The debate now going on is largely perfunctory. It is made chiefly 
to the Presiding cer and the recording clerks. There are seldom 
more than half a dozen Senators present except when there is a roll call, 
when the Sergeant at Arms hustles out and rounds up enough Senators 
— nee ae 1 who then vote on strictly partisan lines, regardless 

e ê: 

If the tariff debate is prolonged all summer, as seems likely, it ma 
be that the people will become so thoroughly dissatisfied that they will 
not only change the political complexion of the House but will demand 
a change in the method of tariff making. y 

Mr, NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
from North Carolina? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from North Carolina has just 
made a statement that interested me very greatly. I have won- 
dered for a good while if in the Senate here we could not get 
enough Senators from both sides of the Chamber to form a sort 
of a nucleus around which there might be organized, without re- 
gard to this bill, a group of men in the legislative body of our 
country who would make an attempt to frame a tariff bill along 
the lines that the Senator from North Carolina has just said he 
favored? 

I have always felt as to the manner in which tariff bills are 
framed—and the suggestion applies to-both parties equally, for 
the same method has been pursued as to all tariff bills with 
which I have ever come in contact—that it naturally invites 
partisanship, and I firmly believe that any legislation, no matter 
what it may be, if it is bwilt up on partisan grounds and is made 
a partisan measure, ĉan not be so good as though it were built 
on a different principle which eliminatéd partisanship. I should 
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like to join with the Senator from North Carolina, or with any 
other number of Senators, to try to build up the kind of legis- 
lative nucleus which I have indicated. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I heartily approve of the 
suggestion of the able and conscientious Senator from Nebraska, 
I have long dreamed of the possibility of doing what he has 
suggested, and I had hoped when we established the Tariff 
Commission that we should find it possible to evolve out of that 
agency a better method of framing tariff laws. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator from North Carolina 
yield to me? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I shall yield in just a moment, if the Senator 
from New York will pardon me. 

I still hope that what I have indicated may come to pass. 
I desire to say for myself that if this bill—and I think I have 
studied it carefully—were based upon what I consider a fair, 
honest, just application of the principle of protection, as it has 
been defined by the Republican Party, while I should disapprove 
of the bill and vote against it on account of the protective prin- 
ciple, I should not myself have been disposed to have taken up 
much time in its consideration, because I would have recognized, 
in that case, the right of the Republican Party to pass a bill 
along those lines. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, now will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Les. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. Would the Senator be willing to join a 
group in the writing of a protective tariff measure and do it 
in a nonpartisan spirit? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I would not. I do not suppose that any 
body which we might create would be created to write a pro- 
tective bill any more than a low-tariff bill. Their function 
would be to write a fair tariff bill, without any regard to any 
particular theoty of tariff legislation. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I understood the Senator from Ne- 
braska to express the hope that some day a group of Senators 
might be formed who would write a tariff bill in a nonpartisan 
manner. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; but he did not say a protective tariff 
bill or a free-trade tariff bill or a low-tariff bill; he said a 
tariff bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator think we can ever 
get the tariff out of politics? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not see why we can not. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If it is done in your way; yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I do not insist that it shall be done in 
my way. In that matter, as in everything else in the form of 
legislation, I would consider the interests of the people of the 
country, and I would forego my opinions to a reasonable ex- 
tent by way of compromise, as I have done so many times since 
I have been a Member of the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not want unnecessarily 
to interfere with the line of argument the Senator from North 
Carolina is following by leading him in a somewhat different 
direction, but everybody knows that whenever there has been 
a tariff bill framed, regardless of the party in power, the 
procedure followed in the House and the procedure followed 
in the Senate has been something like this: The committee 
representing the party in control frame the bill, without any 
consideration of the minority members of the committee, and 
when they have framed it to suit their ideas the minority 
members of the committee are called in, not to help them de- 
liberate, not to help in any other way, but simply to be notified 
of the medicine which they have to take. Then the Repub- 
licans are expected to follow the Republican side and the 
Democrats the Democratic side. The result has been that, as 
a rule—there have been some exceptions, of course—tariff bills 
have been framed in accordance with the opinions and evidence 
of men who had a direct interest ome way or the other in the 
legislation to be enacted. > 

Every man who has had anything to do with courts and wit- 
nesses and juries knows that kind of evidence is always poor 
evidence, and if no evidence is heard on the other side—in this 
case the people’s side—the result is very often worthless. Why 
should we not frame a tariff bill along nonpartisan lines? Why 
is not that possible? Why do we say that the tariff has always 
got to be a matter of politics because it always has been a mat- 
ter of politics? If we had proceeded on that theory as to every- 
thing else, if we were to follow along a certain line merely be- 
cause our forefathers followed along that line, we would now be 
barbarians. There never was an advance made in civilization 


but that it became necessary to get rid of something that was 
old and worn out. In this enlightened age to me it seems to be 
perfect folly to say that we have got to have a tariff bill made 
on partisan lines when we know that even this aisle does not 


divide Senators along those lines. There are Senators on the 
other side who. believe in protection; there are Senators on the 
other side of the aisle who believe in higher tariff rates than I 
do on this side of the aisle; but if we are going to make a 
political scrap out of it they are supposed to line up one way 
and those on this side are supposed to line up the other way, 
and while we are fighting over party advantage special interests 
wipe the slate clean and steal everything in sight. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I thank the Senator very 
revan for his contribution. I agree with him, as I have said 

efore. 

Now, Mr, President, I wish to read from some independent 
newspapers. Some of the Republican newspapers from which 
I have read have been charged with being the mouthpieces of the 
department stores. I do not know what charge will be made 
against the independent newspapers. 

The Brooklyn Eagle—I have understood that it is classed as 
an independent paper—speaks as follows: 

Nothing better could have been expected from Democratic news- 
papers but it is beyond a joke when Republican organs assail the 

mblican control of Congress on the sacred issue of protection. It is 
a disagreeable and even a portentous reminder of the Republican revelt 
which . the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill during the administration 
of Mr. Taft. © It may be 8 to revise existing rates, 
although revision is at least questionable when a considerable volume 
of blican opinion is against meddling with business in its present 
unsettled condition. But when reyision includes taxes on food 
taxes on raw material which enters into the production of necessities 
that all must use it requires no gift of prophecy to predict a quick 
rise in the cost of living all over the land. With this prospect in view 
is it any wonder that Republican newspapers fear for the future of a 
party responsible for 1 new burdens upon the shoniders of the 

le? „If the Republican leaders of Congress 


peop 
what is visible to Republican newspapers of distinction all over this 


country they are in a sorry plight, 

That sentence, Mr. President, contains in it volumes which 
the other side of the Chamber ought to digest. 

If the Republican leaders of Congress— : 

I repeat, quoting the editorial from this great paper— 
can not see what Is visible to Republican newspapers of distinction all 
over this country— 

Not where there are great department stores and scores of 
great importers, but all over this great country of ours— 
the > In a sor light. Th t the tariff 
. troublo for the Republican Paris 

2 are Republican papers that this editorial is speaking 
0 — 

but b they k that persist in f the itself 
!.... a ea ee ee 227 

Not only are these great Republican papers against it because 
they think it is against the highest public interest, but they are 
against this bill for partisan reasons, because they think they 
see in it the germs of disaster to the Republican Party in the 
country. 

I read from the New York Evening Post, another great inde- 
pendent paper, published at the center of commerce and infor- 
mation in this great country: 

There are just two objections to the McCumber-Fordne, 
is based upon no scientific principle, and its individual s 
bear analysis. We hesitate to quote the Chicago Tribune. 

That is the paper I quoted the other day, a great Republican 
paper. Its quotation so irritated the chairman of the commit- 
tee that he made a sharp reply. 

We hesitate— 

Says this independent Republican paper— 
to quote the Chicago Tribune, after Senator Mecunnxn's terrible ar- 
raignment of it as a mouthpiece of the department stores, but im an 
editorial in which the tripling of the present duty upon aluminum is 
analyzed, the Chicago newspaper remarks— 

I had not examined that. The editor says they have tripled 
the duty upon aluminum. My God, Mr. President! If there is 
a trust in this country—and they have a branch in my State; 
I do not want to say anything more against them than I am 
compelled to say—but if there is a recognized trust in this 
country, it is the Aluminum Trust. I say right here, by way 
of interjection in passing, that when I find a trust in this 
country which has risen to a position where it dominates prices 
and stifles competition in this country, in violation of the law, 
I will never consent, as a Member of the American Congress, 
to make that conspiracy against the law of the land effective 
by relieving it against foreign competition, which is the only 
remaining hope of the people for relief from the monopoly thus 
created. 

Let me repeat: 

But in an editorial— 

Speaking now of the editorial in the Chicago Tribune— 
in which the tripling of the present duty upon aluminum— 


measure; it 
edules won't 


can not see 
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There were no importations of that, practically, before the 
war; there was a good deal during the war and a little after 
the war; the German trust was unloading some of it over here 
on the American trust; but before the war these two trusts 
divided the world and did not interfere with each other. 

But In an editorial in which the tripling of the present duty upon 
aluminum is analyzed, the Chicago newspaper remarks— 

The Tribune. it means— 

Every hour's study of the bill, even by a layman— 

Not by an expert on the tariff, not by a man whose experience 
in tariff legislation has placed him on the great committee or 
at the head of the great committee in charge of the financial 
affairs of the Government— 

Every hour's study of the bill, even by a layman, reveals some point 
of sneh remarkable possibilities for evil and injustice as to cast doubt 
upon the value of the bill as a whole. Senator MCCUMBER seems to 
think that opponents of the bill have been answered when their motives 
have been impugned, But would there be any harm in taking into 
account the considerable number of voters who are so benighted as to 
believe that reason ought to play a part even in the framing of a 
tariff law? 

Again, Mr. President, quoting from the New York Evening 
Post (independent) : 

The paradox of Congress forcing protection upon a manufacturer 
who protests that he doesn’t need it or want it— 5 

And we have had instances of this sort. In the case of thesc 
vegetable oils we have had manufacturers protesting against 
the duties imposed on their raw material forced on them; and 
there are many other instances— 

The paradox of Congress forcing protection upon a manufacturer 
who protests that he doesn’t need it or want it deserves a place in the 


museum of political curiosities. What is the psycholo, of such an 
attitude? Apparently there is a tariff type of mind which instinctively 
revolts at the sight of an untagged article from abroad. A product 


which does not pay toM at the customhouse gives such a person an 
uneasy feeling, as if the world were going to pieces. 

Why, Mr, President, I heard one Senator say what in sub- 
stance meant that he was in favor of putting upon any article 
produced in this country hereafter an adequate and “ sufficient ” 
protective duty to keep out the foreign article. Everything must 
be tagged with a duty. Every article that comes in must come 
in with a high tariff tax saddled on its back. If it does not 
come in, the producer in this country raises the price; if it does 
come in, the American consumer also pays the tax on the im- 
ported article. 

Deep in their hearts— 

Says this great paper— 

Deep in their hearts members of the Fordaey school of economics must 
be ashamed of having a free list at all—somehow it looks Uke an ad- 
mission’ that the tariff system is not 100 per cent perfect. Tariff 
makers of this kind approach their task in the spirit of the fanatic. 

Now, let me read from another paper, a nonpartisan paper. 
It is The New Republic. This paper is said to be very radical 
upon certain lines, and I think it is, but it is not a low-tariff 
paper. It is not a hidebound partisan paper upon the subject 
of the tariff. It is a free lance. It speaks its mind, as the 
great Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] has the habit of 
doing, free of fetters and trammels, This great nonpartisan 
paper says: 

The tarif makers in the Senate have interpreted a vague protectionist 
emotion as a mandate for letting every special interest in the country 
have just as high protection as it wanted. 

The war has left our industrial rivals battered and anemic, Is 
ft strange that our industrial leaders should find a favorable occasion 
to go out after the commercial hegemony of the world? We have the 
greater part of the world’s financial resources. We have an un- 
limited supply of what is the cheapest labor In the world, when 
efficiency is taken Into account. If our manufacturers can pursue the 
policy of selling at a loss in every foreign market where our rivals 
appear to be making progress. why can we not eventually rule the 
world industrially? Our manufacturers can afford to sell at a loss 
abroad, provided they are enabled to charge monopoly prices at home. 

Oh, yes; if you will just protect them against foreign compe- 
tition, let no man’s legs be long enough to scale the wall of 
protection, turn over to these trusts and monopolies that domi- 
nate many of the industries of the country the domestic mar- 
ket and permit them, with the consent of the Congress of the 
United States, supposed to represent the people of the United 
States and the welfare of the country, to charge in the domestic 
market whatever they please, then, enjoying the high prices 
of monopoly, they can afford to undersell the foreigner, or even 
to sell at a loss in all the other markets of the world. 

This paper adds: 

And that is what the present plans of the Republicans would en- 


able them to do. 


As for ordinary Americans, the employees In commerce and industry, 
the farmers, and the small shopkeepers—whuat will they get out of 
the policy of commercial imperialism? They will get the bills. They 
will also get a contingent claim upon the fruits of the national hos- 
tilities that will arise when Made in America” bas come to stand 


as a symbol for monopoly and sharp practice, 


Now I want to read from another trade paper, the Shoe and 
Leather Reporter : 

‘The tariff bill, as framed in the House and mutilated by the 8 
Finance Committee, should be laid on the table and forgotten, aot ie 
about the worst plece of revenue legislation in the history of the 
Government, 

I heard one Senator, claiming to represent the agricultural 
bloc—the man who went before the committee and secured these 
high rates upon certain farm products—say that this was the 
best tariff bill ever passed in this country. 

I thought it was very strange that the junior Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Goopine] was selected to represent the bloc, be- 
cause I regard him as the highest protectionist I ever heard 
utter a protection sentiment in this country. He goes further 
in behalf of excessive protection than any man I have heard 
talk in this Chamber or outside of it. He declares that prac- 
tically everything which comes into this country from abroad 
shall come in carrying a high tax, if not with a prohibitive 
tax, and that that shall apply not only to existing industries 
but industries which may be in the womb of the future, which 
may be unborn, which may not even have been conceived in 
the womb of time and possibility. I continue reading from 
this article: 

It is about the worst piece of revenue legislation in the history of 
the Government. It is full of blunders, contradictions, and inequali- 
tles, and for every clause acceptable to an industry something follows 
of an objectionable character. 

It should be plain as noonday sun— 

To a man who always looks through a glass darkly the noon- 
day sun is never pħin, and I am afraid there are many hide- 
bound protectionists in this body of that stripe— 

It should be plain as noonday sun that it is not possible for Con 
gress to frame an adequate bill at this time. Industrial and com. 
merca] conditions in all the countries of the world are in a state of 

X. 

We have not the figures showing the difference in the cost of 
labor here and abroad, We are not able to ascertain the funda- 
mentals upon which a just and fair tariff, eyen upon the theory 
of the Republican Party, can be framed, and yet, without a 
guiding light, these gentlemen go and pile up taxes—25, 30, 
40, 100, 200, 300 per cent—upon articles which the people of 
this country are forced to buy and consume. ‘This article 
continues : x 

Whatever appears to be a good set of tariff clauses to-day might 
be completely out of alignment and inadequate to-morrow, 

I am taking too much of the time of the Senate. I have 
here extracts from three leading farm papers, one of them the 
Southern Farmer, published in Houston, Tex.; one the Business 
Farmer, published in Mount Clemens, Mich,; and the other the 
American Agriculturist, published in New York. I want to 
put these in the Recorp without reading. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 

The Southern Farmer, Houston, Tex., calls the Senate tariff bill 
“a betrayal of agriculture” and says: “ The promise for protection for 
farm products is impossible to 8 about, because we are an export 
nation for the main farm crops. bis tariff will bring the farming 
regions of the West and South under still greater bondage to the 
industrial sections of the East and North. The emergency tariff 
showed the fallacy of any tariff helping prices for farm products to any 
extent worth N The bill is one written by special interests 
for such interests, with little regard to the plain people of the country, 
and it takes no prophet to foretell what its enactment will cost the 

ublican Party responsibility for it.” 

he Business Farmer, Mount Clemens, Mich.: “ Nearly all of the 
agricultural items are in terms of specific duties. Reduced to an ad 
valorem basis at current valuations and compared with the ad valorem 
rates on commodities of which the farmer is a lurge purchaser, we 
find that the agricultural schedules are aciually among the lowest 
on the list, Of what benefit to the farmer is a 25 per cent duty on a 
world grain like wheat, of which we produce a large surplus, when 
he must turn right around and pay a 40 to So per cent duty on the 
majority of things he buys? * * The duty on sugar is an affront 
to every American consumer, But three and a half million Michigan 
people are asked to add several million dollars to their sugar bili for 
the direct benefit of a few hundred sugar-mill stockholders and a very 
small indifect benefit of a handful of beet growers.” 

American Agriculturist, New York: “ They—our legislators—must 
bear in mind that products basic to the proper production, such as 
raw fertilizer salts, must be duty free, so that produciion is encouraged 
as cheaply as possible.” ; 

Here is an editorial clipped from The New Republic, from 
which I read a little while ago, relating to some of the mathe- 
matics of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper] about the 
tariff. It reads: 

According to Senator Cappsr’s arithmetic we are losing 83.009.000 
by every day's delay in enacting the tariff law. We loxe one million 
dollars in revenue and our industry loses two millions in money return. 
That is at first sight a horrifying sum of losses in these hard times. 
But let us wait a moment before crying out. When money is lost 
somebody usually finds it, What becomes of these three million? It 
remains in the pockets of the consumers, who do nol need to pay it, 
in the shape of higher prices, to the Government and to the benefi- 
ciaries of protection. Senator Carrenr’s arithmetic, then, seems to 
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materials. Whence will they find the means? They have no gold. 
Their credit is grievously . Their only practicable resource 
lies in their exports; e: rts to America, or to other countries that 

to America and thus have bills with which pur- 
chases in America can be made, 

This is the simple economics ef the question. We can not fully 
recover from depression without a stimulus to our agricultural exports. 
There are no resources with which to pay for such exports except im- 
ports. Yet Senator CAPPER and his colleagues of the agricuitural bloc 
are cementing the erection of formidable obstacles against the import 

rade. 


I will read now from the New York Herald, getting back to 
a Republican paper, although I understand that the New York 
Herald claims it is rather more independent than partisan. 
Anyhow, it is one of the greatest and ablest papers in this 
country. It is one of the most independent papers in its 
opinions and in the positions which it takes and advocates, 

Mr. SMOOT. They are bitter against the bonus. 

Mr. SIMMONS, They are bitter against this bill. The fact 
that a man who is against the bonus is also against this bill 
does not prove that your bill is good. That seems to be your 
logic, and seemed to be your logic the other day, that because 
I was against certain taxation plans to raise money for the 
bonus there was no force in my opposition to this bill. Because 
a newspaper is opposed to the bonus, you can see no merit in 
its opposition to the tariff bill. That is argument and reason- 
ing and logic worthy of the architect of this bill. It is the 
character of argument with which this bill bas been in large 
part defended. 

The New York Herald article reads: 

It is the conclusion of a mathematical „ according to Senator 
McCumber, that at the rate of progress so far made with the amend- 
ments the tariff bill will be passed on September 29, 1946. 

Well, the American public may think that a quarter of a century from 
now will be soon enough to pass the new tariff measure if it can not in 
the meantime be ridded of its economically objectionable and politically 
dangerous provisions. 

The peop demand that their taxes shall come down, their cost of 
living sh come down, and the barriers against selling their goods 
abroad shall come down. If the only kind of tariff measure they can get 
from the present Congress is one t will 1 up their cost of living 
still higher when it already is too high, and make it all the harder to 
export their surplus products when it already is hard enough to export 
them, then the American people do not want any statesman rush - 
self out of breath over the passage of this tariff. 

You are in a great deal more of a hurry about passing this 
bill than the people are. You are in a great deal bigger hurry 
about the passage of this bill than the unbiased leaders of 
thought of the Republican Party are. You thought in the begin- 
ning that by your threats of long sessions and night sessions, by 
your silence under attack, by your charges of a filibuster this 
bill might be yoted upon before the rank and file of the Republi- 
cans in this Chamber, especially the Progressive and agricultural 
bloc, and before the people of the country, led by the newspapers 
of the country, had an opportunity to find out what was in it 
and to express their condemnation in advance of your hasty 
action. Against that disaster this side of the Chamber pro: 
tected the country in its fixed determination, which it has 
pursued and will continue to pursue through the day and through 
the night, if we sit from the early eve to the early morning 
hours. This side of the Chamber has rescued the country from 
that danger and that threatened disaster, in my judgment, by 
its determination that the provisions of this bill shall have 
ample discussion to enable not only the representatives of the 
people who are to vote upon it to understand it but to enable 
the people of this country, irrespective of party, to understand it, 
and have an opportunity to express their opinion understand- 
ingly. The New York Herald article further says; 

They will be content to wait till the cows come home for a Congress 
that has sense enough to know costs must be reduced, not inflated, and 
that has ability enough to frame the kind of tariff that is necessary to 
the welfare of the country. 

The same paper continues: 


If Senator McCumsBer seeks 8 approval of his tariff, seeks 
it throughout the country, whether from newspapers or from indi- 
viduals, the way for him to get it is to make a better tariff measure, 
His measure is not a sound economic product, and it will not be a 
good. thing for the country with its excessive duties and with the cer- 
ainty that such duties will increase the public’s cost of living. 


I probably read that before, Mr. President. and I desist, 

I have read these editorial comments from these great lights 
of the Republican Party, nearly every one of which constitutes 
a bright particular star in the Republican and protectionist 
firmament, in order that the other side may have before it the 
views, the criticisms, the condemnation, and the denunciation 
of these papers generally throughout the country, not only 
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Democratic papers, but Republican papers and independent 
papers alike, 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, I am very 
nearly through, and I am so tired that I do not wish to pro- 
long this discussion. I am not physically able to do it. 

The balance I wish to say I shall be compelled, in self-protec- 
tion, largely to read, without the heat of discussion, which has 
led me into exerting myself beyond my strength. 

I want now to address myself especially to the agriculture 
bloc in this Chamber. I do wish more of them were here. I 
see but five of them in the Chamber. I do not know whether 
or not all of them will listen to me while I read. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are six on the other side. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not talking about my friend from 
Utah. I am talking about the agricultural bloc now. 

I desire to read what I regard as probably the highest Repub- 
lican authority in this country as to the effect of the bill upon 
the agricultural interests. He discusses it in a way that makes 
clear what he thinks of the measure and what the measure 
does. The speech to which I refer was made a few days ago in 
the city of Washington, being an address. to that great body of 
business men who have been assembled here in convention as 
the representatives of the commerce of the United States, the 
organization known as the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
Secretary Hoover first addressed the convention, and I am glad 
to say that the speech which I am going to read is given equal 
treatment by the Evening Star, which I regard as a very fair 
paper, although I do not agree with it politically. It is a very 
able newspaper. 

The address I refer to was delivered by Mr. James R, Howard, 
president of the American Farm Bureau Federation of Chicago, 
III. Who is Mr. Howard? He is, as I am advised, a Republican 
in politics, but an honest, fair-minded man, and recognized as 
one of the highest authorities upon questions pertaining to agri- 
culture in the United States. He is probably the most promi- 
nent man representing that great interest in the United States 
to-day. That is attested by the fact that this great organiza- 
tion selected him to address it upon the subject of agriculture, 
and his speech followed the opening address of Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover. Here is what the article said: 


Dependence of American ae on the Eurepean market was 
strongly stressed by James R. Howard, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation of Chicago, III., who said that the farmer has a 
grenser direct interest in European conditions at this time than has 
he merchant or the manufacturer or the banker. They all have other 
trade fields to which they can turn, he pointed out, but the farmer has 
none other. 
Now follows a quotation from Mr. Howard’s speech: 


Europe is the sole customer for our agricultural surpluses, the dis- 
sition of which is vital to every American industry. While she is 
e farmer's customer, she is the manufacturer's competitor. 

The point I wish Senators might get into their minds is that 
she, Europe, is the farmers’ customer and practically their only 
customer, but she is the manufacturers’ competitor, 

South America, India, Africa, Australia, which are open to the in- 
dustrial trade of the United States, are the competitors of the Ameri- 
can farmer in the European markets. 

You ask to put up a bar of protection here against the agri- 
cultural products of Africa, India, Australia, and South Amer- 
ica. This great agricultural authority tells us that our agri- 
cultural exports to Europe have competition there. Last-year 
they amounted to nearly $2,500,000,000. The four products, 
tobacco, cotton, pork, and wheat, amounted to $1,500,000,000, 
The total agricultural products exported and sold in Europe, 
which is practically our only market, amounted to $2,500,000,000, 
and now this great agricultural authority tells us that when our 
$2,500,000,000 worth of American agricultural products reach 
the European market they are sold there in competition with 
the products of South America, India, Australia, and Africa, 

What do we gain by keeping out the small imports from those 
countries? In the last year all of them together did not amount 
to more than four or, five hundred million dollars. We keep out 
the small imports from Canada and Cuba, but what do we gain 
by keeping those few products out of the American market when 
it is absolutely certain that $2,500,000,000 worth of our-agri- 
cultural products are going to Europe and there meet the agri- 
cultural products of the other countries to which I have referred 
in direct competition? 

What folly! What absolute insanity is that proposition for 
the American farmer with these heavy exports against the other 
countries which are his competitors when he gets over to 

. Mr, Howard points all that out. Suppose you drive 
them out of this market. Suppose you do not let them bring in 
the few things which they send now. They will carry them to 
Europe. Every part of this world produces its agricultural 
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products in sufficient quantity except Europe. Europe is the 
agricultural market of the world. If you drive out these agri- 
cultural products which are now coming from those countries to 
our market, necessarily they will go to the European markets, 
and you merely increase our competition there. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I can not yield. I just declined to yield to 
the Senator on the other side of the Chamber, and I could not 
in courtesy yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. Very well. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Our manufacturers are competitors with 
the manufacturers of Europe. They are competitors with the 
people who send imports over here which pay for our exports of 
agricultural products. It is desired now by the Republicans to 
raise the wall so high on those manufactured products which 
we have to take in exchange for our agricultural products—or 
else we can not sell them at all—that those manufactured prod- 
ucts can not come in. We have $2,500,000,000 worth of agricul- 
tural products competing with the world, and you propose to 
exclude from our market the only coin in which Europe can 
pay us for those agricultural products. Of course, you leave 
the farmers absolutely helpless or worse than that. When the 
farmer sells his products over there he must take in exchange 
their manufactured goods which compete with our manufac- 
tures over here. He must take them in exchange, There is no 
other way for him to get paid, and yet, after forcing him to sell 
in this competing market of the world in competition with the 
products of all the world, you say that the things which he ac- 
cepts in exchange, for which he trades his agricultural prod- 
ucts, shall not come here, although they are his and he has 
bought them and paid for them with his own goods, that they 
shall not come into this country except with a load of tax upon 
them. He can not trade, as the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
POMERENE] suggests sotto voce, even for house paints. It is too 
absurd, too absurd. 

But let me proceed. Mr. Howard said further: 

Euro now being a debtor she will not be so much interested in 
furn ng a market for United States products, but rather will be 
more concerned in finding an advantageous market for the products of 
that Continent, 

What does that mean, Mr. President? That means that Europe, 
if she finds that our tariff is too high on her manufactured goods 
with which she wants to pay for our agricultural products and 
raw materials will simply stop buying those products from us 
and buy thein from Australia, Canada, India, and South Amer- 
ica, where there are no such barriers imposed upon her, 

Naturally Europe will seek the cheapest possible markets in which 
to buy food products. This means that the American farmer, under 
high-wage cond tions and with a soil in many sections of the country 
demanding arti:icial fertilization, must meet competition of the virgin 
soils of South America and Australia and crops grown by coolie labor. 
This is made mo:e serious because we have virtually closed our doors to 
Eur immigiation and those countries are reneving their conges- 
tion by sending their surplus populations to agricultural competing na- 
tions. Thus the Argentine, Australia, and western Canada can be de- 
3 pps for an increased cultural production because of their 
nflux of labor from 3 This also means that the American farmer 
will have a keener competition in the world's market. 

Not only must this competition be met, but sooner or later Russia's 
experiment in sovietism will end and her reconstruction begin. That 
reconstruction will be agricultural. It is authentatively stated that the 
various negotiations for loans to the Russians by the Allies have been 
contingent upon the rehabilitation of her agriculture ahead of her other 
industries in order that England might have cheaper cereals at home 
and enjoy the industrial market abroad, 

AIDS TO AMERICAN AGRICULTURE, 


There are three things which, if accomplished in Europe, would assist 

tly American agriculture, viz: That balancing of European budgets, 

oe final settling of German reparations and the stabilization of ex- 
change. 


Then he adds: 


Three steps are essential in securing this stabilization of exchange. 
First, the drafts must be redeemable in some commodity of fairly 
ya TRS preferably gold. 
ond— 


And this I wish particularly to call to the attention of Sena- 
tors— 

Second, the imports and exports of the various countries must reason- 
ably balance each other; for only in this way can drafts continue to be re- 
deemable in gold. 

Third, each country must be at work producing goods for sale and to 
use In pac purchases of other countries; for only in this bie can 
exports and imports hoj to reasonably balance each other. ‘hese 
three ints tie into each other, but the most important of the three 
is the last, namely, production. 


ECONOMIC BALANCE NEEDED, 


The greatest fundamental need is to have Epona and imports of goods 
and services between nations more nearly In balance. This in turn can 
be accomplished only by resumption of business activities in countries 
now 5 aden in order that they may have more goods to sell and 
with which to make purchases of our products. 


Mr. President, I shali not read further from this article, but 
I will ask that the remainder of it, which I have not read, 


which is contained in this newspaper be incorporated in my 
remarks. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


Production is not only the antithesis of bankruptcy, it is the cure 
for it. It ls the only means by which we progrese in material affairs 
or advance in our standards of living. Half our own domestic trouble 
lies in lack of production, If the merchant, the miner, the manufac- 
turer, the railroad man (and I am not — out either capital or 
labor) had produced as fully during the past two years as the farmer, 
we would not have become economically unbalanced. 

As a Nation we need to learn that idleness is more fatal physically, 
socially, and morally than is overwork. I can conceive of no better 
solvent for the present world distress than work—and Europe can 
only be 8 8 ae 3 Bl 0 direeted productive 
energy. s a part of our obligation to furnish her the o rtun 
through production effort to solve her own economic difficulties, waly 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, in this connection I wish 
to read something from Mr. Lasker. Mr. Lasker also has 
been talking to the bankers. The article which I shall now 
read is taken from the Baltimore Sun: 

The eloquence of Chairman Lasker of the Shipping Board cast a 
spell over the Chamber of Commerce of the United States recently, 

e pictured the future of American shipping, going to all corners of 
the world, laden with cargoes incoming and outgoing. He was specific, 
indeed, in detailing these cargoes, particularly the cargoes coming to 
American shores from abroad—possibly too specific for the peace of 
mind of some of his administration associates. This is what he said: 

We must obtain manganese "— 
à That is the commodity on which it is proposed to place a 

uty— 

“for our steel mills from Russia and South America; our automobile 
tire industry must obtain «rude rubber from Brazil; our tin-plate 
manufacturers must import their tin from the Malay Straits and from 
Bolivia; our silk factories must get their raw product from China and 
Japan; our manufacturers of twines, canvas, linens, and laces must 


get their flax from Russia and Belgium. We must al 
quantities of coconut oil "— e e 


One of the very commodities which this bill 
out, Mr. President— 
And other yegetable oils— 


Those are anathema to the pending tariff bill— 
and the Dutch East Indies, sugar from Cuba, and rice from the Far 

Those are the commodities Mr. Lasker desires the ships to 
transport, and those are among the chief commodities which 
the framers of this bill do not want to come here, but if its pro- 
ponents can keep them from coming here they will deal a death 
blow to agriculture and to the industrial interests of the coun- 
try. Such is the logic of Mr. Lasker's contention. 

This great newspaper, The Sun, continues: 


wishes to keep 


and probably will fel, an almost 
coconut and vegetable oils, about w 
but which are extremely important, 
interests demanding a rate of dut 
from the Dutch East Indies? 


The list might be continued indefinitely. As Senator HARRISON re- 
ct) the free list in the McCumber bill is a fearsome and wonderful 

ng. 

I will not read the remainder of the article, but I will ask 
that it be incorporated in my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

It reads almost like burlesque. It is not freakish, however, to a 
Congress that proposes simultaneously to pass a tariff measure which 
is the highest ever projected in this country and a bill to subsidize and 
stimulate American shipping for the carrying of a foreign commerce, 
which the tariff will make virtually impossible. Mr, Lasker in time 
may be able to see the point. Probably he would now if he were not 
so exclusively Suga ged n consulting the oracle about shipping. It is 

ssible, also, that the dominating indy in the administration may see 
he point and advocate a change in policy, It is bad enough to put 
through a tariff bill that is economic folly. It is infinitely worse to 
put it in juxtaposition to a ship subsidy bill which it Is bound to 
nullify in every hope held out for it, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to put in the RECORD 
an article written to the News and Observer, a paper pub- 
lished in my State, by Mr. Bion H. Butler. For 10 years Mr. 
Bion H. Butler has been regarded as the foremost writer upon 
economics and financial questions in the State of North Caro- 
lina. He has spent his life studying these great questions, and 
he writes constantly for the newspapers and some of the maga- 
zines with respect to them, and his writings are always worthy 
of reading, because he is fair, he is analytical, he is logical, 
he is truthful, and he has not the bias of partisan politics. I 
think he is a northern man, who came to my State many years 
ago and settled in that great northern colony around Pinehurst 
and Southern Pines in my State. He has won the respect and 
the admiration and the esteem of all North Carolina, a large 
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part of the South, for his character, his qudgnrent, and his 
ability as a student of the subjects about which he writes. 

His article is a very illuminating one. I wish I had time to 
rend it, but I will put it in the Recorp, because I think it will 
appeal to our Republican friends representing the agricultural 
blow The Butler article discusses the agricultural situation 
and shows how utterly helpless agriculture will be if this bill 
shall pass and how absolutely certain it is that this bill will 
kill the only market in the world for our great agricultural 
surpluses, On the other hand Mr, Butler shows, just as Mr. 
Howard has shown, that if we escape competition with the 
agricultural countries of the world in our own market to a 
limited extent we will meet that same competition under adverse 
circumstances and to a very much larger extent in the sale of 
our two and a half billion dollars of agricultural exports. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the article 
referred to by the Senator from North Carolina will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The article referred to is as follows: 

Hion TARIFF NOT FOR THE FARMER—LIMITS FOREIGN MARKET POR THE 
Propucts WHICH HE RAISES. 
(By Bion H. Butler.) 


With the discussion of tariff, and the bunk that is handed out to the 
farmer about the benefits of that species of plunder called protection it 
is interesting to look over the March Bulletin from the Department of 
Agriculture which devotes some time to statistics of imports and ex- 


ports, 

To start with let it be known that agricultural exports for 1921, the 
year for which the statistics are presented, amount to over 50 per cent 
of the exports of the Nation. The farm is the one big factor of the 
country’s world trade, yet the farm is the goat in every case where big 
business tries to present a case. Wheat products exported last year 
totaled in value $551,000,000, cotton came next with $534,000,000, 
pork products $246,000,000, and leaf tobacco with $205,000,000. These 
four farm crops were exported last year to the extent of more than a 
Dillion and a half dollars. This is more than a third of the total value 
of all exports of every kind. Cotton and leaf tobacco constitute over a 
sixth of the entire exports of this country, 

LOOK AT THE FACTS. 


Now the tariff apostles profess that they are going to protect the 
farmer by ane a tariff on the things he makes so the cheap labor of 
the Old World will not compete with him. It is amusing to look at 
some of the competition of the foreign producer, Last year this coun- 
try imported 51,000,000 pounds of tobacco But it exported 10 pounds 
for every pound imported. If we are to be protected at home against 
the imports of foreign tobacco what are we to do in the markets of the 
Ola World, where we sell ten times as much as the foreign producers 
sell in our market? America is not a tobacco-buying market. It is a 
tobacco-selling market. We buy a little of these types that fo into 
fancy cigars and cigarettes, but the great movement of tobacco from 
this country, and a tariff of a million dollars a pound would not make 
our home market any better for the tobacco grower because he supplies 
his home market and has half a billion pounds on bis hands after he has 
9 ati his home market, and he must market that abroad. It is that 
half billion pounds that goes abroad that makes the price of his to- 
bacco, for unless that surplus sells at a price that will move it out of 
this country it would stay here to smash the market to absolutely noth- 
ing. Yet the Wah eee of tariff tell the farmers they will put a tariff 
an sand that give the tobacco farmer his share of the tariff 
plunder, 

When it comes to cotton, the situation is identical. We must find 
abroad a market for half of our cotton crop. If we do not, we have 
such a surplus that the price of cotton is wiped out. Suppose we put a 
tariff on foreign cotton to preyent it from coming into the United 
States? Where would that widen the market for the American cotton 
farmer? But if we really want to protect the American producer why 
not go at it right and forbid the importation of foreign cotton, foreign 
tobacco, foreign wheat, or anything else, and thus give the American 
market the complete field? But what good would that do? The farmer 
would still have on his hands just what he has now—a surplus of his 
Op tbat he must find a market for in the Old World, and the tariffs 
and all the embargoes and all the artificial obstacles made can not 
change that situation. Unless the farmer has an outlet for his surplus 
he dies, and when the farm is wrecked the rest of the country will be 
walking closely behind. 


EXPORTS FAR MORN THAN IMPORTS, 


In the five years from 1910 to 1914 the average of farm exports of 
21 leading products, as announced by the bulletin referred to, fell a 
little under $500,000,000 a year. Last year the imports of the same 
products ran a little above $500,000,000. In the same periods the ex- 
ports were something less than $1,000,000 a year for the earlier years 
and almost $2,000,000 for Iast year. The farm exports have been 
doubling, but the farm imports have increased but moderately. The 
three big items of imports of agricultural products are, first of all, sugar, 
of which we 5 85 more than we make, the amount last year reaching 
almost 6,000, .000 pounds. The next big item are hides and skins, 
amounting to 348,000,000 pounds, and almost as many pounds of wool, 
We imported much more wool than we raised, and nearly half as many 
bides and skins. Aside from these items our agricultural imports were 
about negligible. We had to import these items because this country 
does not make them in sufficient amount, as the imports show. 

And on this exhibit the farmer is to have a tariff to protect him. 
Incidentally he will have to pay a tariff on all the things that come 
back from abroad in paymon for the things he sells, and that is done 
to make these things h gb so we will not buy foreign goods, which is 
absolutely necessary if the farmer is to sell abroad. 

What the North Carolinian gets out of a protective tariff is exactly 
what the lamb gets at the banquet when he goes to dinner with the wolf. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I want to refer briefly to an 
article which appeared in the New York Herald a few days 
ago. I am not going to read the article, but am merely going 
to summarize a few of the things of which it treats. The 
article is written by a man whom I regard as one of the 


. 


greatest reportorial writers in America to-day; indeed, Mr. 
President, he is entitled to rank with the greatest newspaper 
reporters of the world. I refer to Mr. Louis Seibold, who is 
now Washington correspondent of the New York Herald. The 
article appeared in the issue of May 17. I regret to say that 
I have mislaid the article since I made the memorandum I 
have before me, and therefore I can only give the memorandum, 
but I will have search made for the article, and if I can find it 
I will ask permission that it be put in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, permission 
is granted. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The article contains a most illuminating 
discussion of the present situation in the Senate. The writer 
discusses every angle of that situation and the tariff situation. 

He declares in substance that the Fordney-McCumber bill 
has developed insurgency in the Senate. He declares that no 
scientific plan is observable in the framing of the bill. He 
declares that the attitude of the press of the country is such 
that the friends of the bill in the Senate should heed their 
admonitions; that the resentment against the bill among the 
Republicans is growing, and refers to the countrywide protests 
which he says the authors of the bill have ignored, and sug- 
gests that strong sentiment is developing for the withdrawal of 
the bill. I commend to a careful reading the words of this 
great newspaper correspondent published by the New York 
Herald, a great Republican newspaper. 

Mr. President, I find here only a part of the Seibold article, 
but I shall offer the part of it I have located. It is as follows: 


FORDNEY-MCCUMBER TARIFF DEVELOPING Senate INSURGENCY—RESENT- 
MENT GROWS AGAINST BILL TRACED TO AMBITIOUS FRAMERS—PERIE 
or Party BREAK—REPUBLICAN SENATORS, UNINFLUENCED BY FARM 
Broc, DEMAND DELAY—FEAR ELECTION WANT MEASURE 
CONSTRUCTED ON SOUND LINAS BY COMMITTER OF EXPERTS, 


(By Louis Seibold. Special dispatch to the New York Herald.) 


New YORK HERALD BURBAU, 
Washington, D. C., May 16, 1922. 

The attitude of many Republican Senators toward the Fordney- 

McCumber tariff bill, now being dissected in the upper House, brings 

into mind two famous criticisms of the Jast tariff measure put through 
Congress by their party. 

hen the P. -Aldrich tariff measure was originally passed in 1909 

the late J. P. liver, a Senator from Iowa and one of the pioneers 

in the successful insurgent movement in the Republican Party, made 


this observation : 

“This year has witnessed the perpetration of the two greatest fakes 
of the centu he discovery of the North Pole by Doctor Cook and 
the Payne-Aldrich tarif bill.’ . 

Four years later, when the same measure was being perfected, Albert 
Jeremiah Beveridge, then a Senator from Indiana (and now again a 
candidate), characterized it as the work of the Taft-Aidrich-Lodge- 
Root combine and rank with injustices.” 8 

Mr. Beverdige's criticism was recalled by some Democratic Senators 
to-day in discussing the inadequacies of the pending bill pointed out 
by their Republican associates who are not liated with the agricul- 


tural bloc. 
DESCRIBED AS MONSTROSITY. 


Republican Senators who do not acknowledge the right of the “ dirt 
farmer” element in the national legislature to dictate tariff legisla- 
describe the Fordney-McCumber measure as a “monstrosity.” 


come the victim. 

There appears to be a genuine demand among many Republicans 
that the tariff be treated as a business and not a political proposition 
and that it shall provide a reasonable amount of protection to all the 
elements of the population instead of only one. peeches by Republi- 
can as well as Democratic Senators have reflected a profound con- 
yiction that both parties should cooperate to authorize the Tariff Com- 
mission to work out a system better adapted to the economic needs 
of the country than is provided by the pending measure. 


SCIENTIFIC POLICY NOT OBSBRVED, 


This policy was not observed by the 3 and MeCumber com- 
mittees, although a provision was incorporat giving to the Presi- 
dent authority to elevate or deflate rates on recommendation of the 
Tariff Commission, This provision is recognized as a sop to the ad- 
vocates of a genuine tariff system, and according to both Republican 
and Democratic critics, will prove unworkable, as well as exposing 
the decisions of the commission to political influences. 

In their zeal to please certain agricultural interests of the country 
the Fordney and McCumber committees are declared by both Republi- 
can and Democratic Members of the two Houses to have ignored every 
other consideration. The charge was made in the Ways and Means 
and Senate Finance Committees that the chief influences which dic- 
tated the construction of the pending tariff bill were of a purely per- 
sonal character. 

Schedules were framed, it is declared, for the sole purpose of win- 
ning members of the two committees to support the ambition of Messrs, 
Fordney and McCumber to report the measure to their respective 
Houses. That is the generally accepted version of the manner in whick 
the bill was passed by the House and sent to the Senate. 
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Mr. President, there was much more that I wanted to say 
about this matter, but, having consumed twice the time that I 
expected to consume, I shall not trespass further upon the 
patience of the Senate at this time. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, about every day or two 
during the discussion of the pending bill, so long as Senators 
on the other side desire to kill time and have no argument to 
make ‘upon the bill itself concerning the real facts that have 
governed the making of rates in any schedule, we shall, of 
course, be compelled to listen to hours and hours and hours of 
reading of editorials from newspapers which represent the im- 
porting interests of the country. I know of no way to avoid 
that situation. When the Senator from North Carolina began 
his long discussion this afternoon I thought that I would take 
a few minutes to answer some of the statements suggested by 
these newspapers; but, Mr. President, they have given no argu- 
ments. 

I do not desire to enter into a daily contest with the great 
metropolitan newspapers of the United States which get their 
advertising from importers and who are necessarily influenced 
from the source of their supply; but I again invite them to 
give us some real facts to show that the duty upon any item 
in this bill is too high; that any duty goes beyond proper and 
reasonable protection. I do not care what article may be se- 
lected—they may take hosiery; they may take gloves; they may 
take knitted fabrics; they may take anything else. I should 
like them to specify the article, to ascertain the cost of pro- 
duction at home, and what would be a reasonable profit to the 
manufacturer of the article, and then to ascertain what it costs 
to bring the foreign article into the United States, and make 
a comparison of the cost of production in this country and the 
cost of the foreign article which competes with it landed at 
New York, or at any other place in the United States; and then 
let the American people determine what is a reasonable pro- 
tection. 

If they say that the cost of production is too high, I invite 
them to show what element in that cost ought to be reduced. 
I invite them to come out squarely and say that labor’s wages 
are too high, if they think they are too high. I ask them to 
come out and say that the cost of the material is excessive, 
if it be true. I ask them to come out and show as definitely 
and as clearly as possible the profit that is being made by the 
American manufacturer, and show that it is an excessive profit. 
It is only by that method that we can determine what is a proper 
rate of duty. 

I agree with one thing that these papers have said. They have 
declared, and often declared, that this is not just the right time 
to make a tariff bill. I made the equivalent of that statement 
in opening the discussion upon this subject, that it is the most 
difficult time in the history of the United States to formulate 
tariff legislation; but I coupled that assertion with the assertion, 
equally positive, that of all times in the history of the United 
States this is the time when we most need a protective tariff. 

Abuse from the press of the country is not argument. The 
Committee on Finance will welcome the presentation to it of 
any evidential fact to show that it has made a single error 
upon a single item, and it will correct that error if it finds that 
it has made one. 

Mr. President, there is another reason why this is not the 
best time in the world to pass a tariff law. Possibly it might 
have been better to delay this bill in one respect, because, had 
we delayed it long enough, the virus of a Democratic tariff 
would have taken effeet upon the American people to such an 
extent that they would be immune to the poison that is being 
circulated by these representatives of the importing interests. 

Mr. President, I realize that often in this debate there will be 
only a few Senators present. Senators on both sides understand 
why this is so. No matter what honeyed words may be used, 
no matter how often the declaration may be made that there is 
no attempt to delay action upon this bill, every man in the Sen- 
ate knows that there is that desire. Every man in the Senate 
knows that when you discuss a little item hour after hour, day 
after day, repeating the same argument over and over and over 
again, you are not acting in good faith. The country knows it. 
Senators know that it is a time-killing process, and naturally 
they go out into the cloakrooms or into the Marble Room, tele- 
phone for their stenographers, and proceed to dictate answers to 
their letters; and that will continue just as long as you continue 
this time-killing process. 

Mr. President, in all the years that I have been in the Senate 
there have been on this side of the Chamber those who have 
held diverging views as to what constitutes a proper protective 
teriff, and there always will be; and the same thing happens 
upon the other side of the Chamber. The only difference be- 


tween the two sides is this: We have stood manfully. by what 
we considered a protective policy ; but every time we find a Sen- 
ator on this side of the Chamber who disagrees with the major- 
ity on what constitutes a protective policy, we see Members 
upon the other side of the Chamber come crawling and fawning 
and flattering and with the last rose of summer kneeling at 
the feet of some Senator whom they think they can bring over 
to their view of the case. Mr. President, I have seen that fiat- 
tering attitude year after year, but with all of the flattery and 
with all of the fawning I have never yet seen one of them make 
a success. You may flirt, and maybe have some Members now 
and then that will flirt with you, but you do not bring them 
over. They go back to their constituents, and they run as Repub- 
licans and not as Democrats. Whenever you have succeeded— 
only once or twice that I have known of—in bringing a Repub- 
lican first to being what-is called a Progressive, and then a sort 
of a Socialist, and then a Democrat, he has generally been 
repudiated both by the Democrats and by the Republicans, and 
he ends up ordinarily as an anarchist. 

Now, Mr. President, I think it is time that we get at our bill 
again. That is the reason why I am not going to answer these 
editorials. Some day I am going to take the time to make a 
short reply to them; but after we have spent the entire day, and 
ap aps plished nothing, it seems to me it is time to get back 

o a vo 

Mr, GOODING. Mr. President, the editorials that have been 
read in the newspapers this afternoon, and those that we heard 
on former occasions, are but very little different from the edi- 
torials that appeared when the emergency tariff bill was under 
consideration. Jt is quite evident to my mind that the New 
York Journal of Commerce and a few others of the great daily 
papers in the large cities are not going to permit, if they can 
help it, a protective tariff bill to be passed that gives protection 
to the American farmer. : 

That is the only reason, in my judgment—one of the reasons, 
at least—why these great daily papers, that have advocated 
the principle of protection in the past, are now opposing it— 
because protection has been properly distributed all over the 
country ; because the farmer for the first time in the history of 
the country has been given proper protection in any tariff bill, 
and we find them all arrayed against the farmer. The condi- 
tion is no different now than it was when the emergency tariff 
bill was passed; and I want to read just a short paragraph 
from my remarks of May 10, 1921, when the emergency tariff 
bill was before the Senate, showing that I had the same view 
of the conditions at that time: 

Mr. President, I am not unmindful that there is a new force behind 
the Democratic Party to-day that is fighting . protection for the 
farmer and the livestock grower. I refer to the international bankers 

who have had on a propaganda ever since the emer- 


of the soupir 
gency tariff bill was introduced opposing the measure and emphasizing 
the importance of our foreign trade, and it must be admitted, Mr. 


President, that the international bankers of the country are a mighty 
force to-day, for they represent billions, not millions, and they haye 
been able to fill the 2 of the whole country with their oppo- 
sition to the emergency ff bill, and at the same time have accentu- 
a 3 8 eg 5 Seg trade. denen bi understand 
why the lea 0 ê mocratic Party are ng so bitterly against 
protection to the agricultural and live-stock growers at this tie toe 
they are recelving much encouragement from the international bankers 
of the country, who they know will be a mighty factor in the com- 
mg eee in the interests of free trade on farm and range 
produ 


That is practically all there is in this fight to-day. The in- 
ternational bankers who control these great papers in our large 
cities to a great extent were fighting the emergency tariff bill, 
and are fighting this biil to-day, because the American farmer 
is to be given proper protection for the first time in the history 
of this great Government of ours. ` 

Mr. President, I said at that time that I should be very ` 
much alarmed over the future of the great principle of pro- 
tection if there were not a shifting of sentiment toward pro- 
tection, I called the attention of the Senate at that time to 
an organization known as the Southern Tariff Association, 
who were becoming a mighty factor in the South in educating 
the people down there in the interest of protection; and I 
want to say that they are a mighty factor to-day in all the 
Southern States, and they are accomplishing great things. 
I. want to send to the desk and have read three articles that 
I find in the Manufacturers’ Record—one an editorial from 
the Manufacturers’ Record itself, another an editorial quoted 
from the Atlanta Constitution, and one from the Fort Worth, 
Tex., Star-Telegram. I ask that the three articles be read 
in my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER Mr. Moses in the chair). Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and the Secretary 
will read as requested. 
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The reading clerk read as follows: 


PROTECTIVE TARIFF SENTIMENT AS EXPRESSED BY SOUTHERN FREE- 
TRADE PAPERS, 

{From the Manufacturers Record, May 18, 1922.1 

absolutely in the value of a protective tariff for the country 

at large, the Manufacturers Record has for 40 years been advocating 

protection for protection’s sake. At the same time, it has always we 24 

nized that the South was bang stabbed in the house pf its own frien 

by its fight against a protective tariff even when protective tariff 

was absolutely certain for other sections, 

The Democratic politicians have been perfectly willing in times past 
to fight against protection for the South's raw materials, even when 
they knew this was puting <. club in the hands of the northern and 
western manufacturers to beat down the South with free raw mate- 
rials produced by the South. The East and West aivass very prop- 
erly demanded a protective tariff on the finished product, They have 
been unwise, however, In that, while demanding a protective tari for 
their own products, they bave often sought free trade on their raw 
materials and the South has thus been made to suffer whether Demo- 
crats or Republicans were in power. 

Recently the Manufacturers Record called upon the politicians of the 
South to recognize the fact that a protective tariff bill will be 
by Congress and that if they continued the Bde: of fighting all pro- 

would again be slaugh- 


Bellevin 


We are glad to see that two of the leading pavers of 
following that line of thought, are urging upon the Democrats in Con- 
gress that as a tariff bill is going to be passed they do their utmost to 
see that the South gets its share of a 5 700 tariff. 

On this point the views expressed by the Atlanta Constitution and 
the Fort Worth (Tex.) Star and eae are indicative of an awaken- 
ing of sentiment on the part of southern 8 that this section 
shall no longer be sacrificed merely for a free-trade fetish of the past. 
We commend to the politicians and to the people of the South the 
following articles from these two leading papers: 


TARIFF AND THE SOUTH. 
[Atlanta Constitution.) 


In view of the obvious 8 that a high tariff bill will be passed 
by the Republican Congress and put into operation either before or 
soon after the 1922 elections, despite all that the Democrats might 
be able to do to prevent it, let us pe that the application of its 
„protection will be general to the industries of the whole country, 
and that it will not be, in effect, a sectional measure. 

As the Fort Worth Star-Telegram truthfully said in a recent edito- 
rial, which we reproduce elsewhere upon this page, “the big fact that 
faces us, and which can not be dodged, is that the present Congress 
is going to pass a protective tariff bill”; and the Texas newspaper 
takes the very logical position that if, in their zeal to promote the 
theory of free trade, the Democratic minority oppose the measure to 
the extent of excluding strictly southern br ucts and southern indus- 
tries from its protective influence the South will suffer materially and 
no possible good result will have been attained. 

* Democratic Representatives in Con, „ says the Star-Telegram, 
“who come back home and tell their constituents that bag f ‘kept the 
faith of the fathers’ and voted against that bill will give little conso- 
lation to the producers of the South if the bill is a one-sided and sec- 
tional measure, giving the East a big advantage and placing the South 
at a decided disadvantage.” 

From the standpoint of the Democratic South and southern welfare, 
this is expressive of an e reasonable and common-sense atti- 
tude toward the pending tariff bill, 

Our Texas contemporary goes on to say that while the Democratic 
Members of the House and Senate may be, and doubtless are, powerless 
to prevent” the enactment of the tariff bill, “they are not powerless 
to obtain protection for the products of Texas and the South” on a 
parity with the measure of protection to be thrown around the products 
of the North, East, and West, and that “if the bill is a one-sided affair 
the Democratic Members who ‘keep their records straight’ will be 
directly, responsible for it,” 

The point of the whole matter, from the standpoint ef southern pros- 
perity and common sense, is that while the Democratic South is tra- 
diticnally opposed to the principle of so-called “ eel ae wae there is 
nothing to be gained by stubborn opposition to a tariff bill, the enact- 
mits Se which, in one form or another, is a forgone conclusion and a 
certainty. 

On the other hand, much may be gained in the way of an equitable 
distribution of the promised protection by yielding to the inevitable 
and making the best of it. 

That is to aye so long as enactment of an undemocratic high pro- 
tective tariff bill apparently is inevitable the industries of the South 
should be placed on an even iy bears with those of the rest of the coun- 
try in the enjoyment of the protection for which it provides. 

If the bill is going to pass anyhow, why should the South be dis- 
criminated against and deprived of whatever special benefits the indus- 
tries of the country may derive from it? 

Why should southern industries be made to suffer discrimination 
simply because southern Congressmen and Senators are desirous of 
keeping their records straight? 

Winfield Scott Hancock, Democratic nominee for the Presidency in 
1880, said in one of the campaign speeches that the tarif was a “ local 
issue,” or words to that effect. 

That statement was ridiculed from coast to coast; but Genera! Han- 
cock was right— the tariff is local.“ according to the particular prod- 
ucts and industries of a given locality. 

And in the same way and to a proportionately greater extent it may 
be made sectional. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that our Representatives in Con; 
will not let their opposition to the proroctve ariff principle drive them 
to such an extreme as to alienate the South from the provisions of the 
bill that is to be enacted by the Republican majority despite Demo- 
cratic opposition to it in principle. 

THE REAL TARIFF QUESTION, 
[From the Fort Worth (Tex.), Star-Telegram.] 

The question which is being raised by the Southern Tariff Conference 
is an economie question and not in any sense a political or partisan one. 
It is not even a question of protection or free trade, It does not fore- 
shadow a shift in Texas to the Republican column, it does not even 
mean a growth of protection sentiment” in Texas or in the South. 
It is —. “pu the very practical question of whether the products of 
other sections of the country are to receive the benefits of a protective 


tariff and the products of Texas and the South be placed at a decided 
disadvantage by being denied such protection. 

The big fact that faces us, and which cau not be dodged, is that the 

resent 7. 81 is eos to pass a protective tariff bill. Democratic 
epresentatives in Congress who come back home and tell their con- 
stituents that they kept the faith of the fathers” and voted against 
that bill will give little consolation to the producers of the South and 
of Texas if the bill is a one-sided and sectional measure, giving the 
Bast a big advantage and placing Texas and the South at a decided 
disadvantage. The bill is going to be pe The Democratic Mem- 
bers who are going to vote against it will admit that right now, They 
will say that they are 5 to prevent it.“ But they are not 
owerless to obtain protection for the products of Texas and the South. 
f the bill is a one-sided affair the mocratic Members who keep 
their records straight” will be directly responsible for it. 

No academie discussion of the question of protection or free trade 
fits this situation. No partisan denunciation of the measure as a Re- 

ublican measure fits it. If the isan interests of the Democratic 
require that Democrats shall have nothing to do with the meas- 
ure, which we do not admit by any means, then the question which is 
before the Democrats in Congress is simply whether they are willing 
to sacrifice the interests of the producers of the South on the altar 
of fancied party advantage. That kind of party advantage, cyen if 
it could be gained, would benefit nobody but officeholders and politicians, 
for it is related alone to political campaign and the holding of office 
and not at all to the economic interests of the South. 

The politiclans are in control of the party machinery and apparently 
the Representatives in Congress are 1 3 the pa without refer- 
ence to the interest of their constituents. owever, the right af peti- 
tion has not been abolished, and it is to that the Southern Tariff Con- 
ference has decided to appeal. It has made little headway with the 
politicians. It is now turning to the people. If you believe that every 
thing should be done to prevent the new tariff law from being a sec- 
tional and one-sided affair, if you believe that everything should be 
done to protect Texas and the South from the consequences of such a 
measure, then tell it to your Congressman. The bill is Going to be 
passed. It is going to be passed and enforced by your Government 
which is none the less your Government because it is controlled by 
Republicans. The question is, What kind of a bill do you want it to be? 
It is up to you. 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, before this bill is passed peti- . 


tions bearing more than 1,000,000 signatures will be presented 
in the Senate from southern States asking for proper protect.on 
to southern industries. 

Again, I want to say that in my judgment when this tariff 
question is finally settled it will be settled by the South and 
West in favor of protection to agricultural interests and to the 
manufacturing interests, all the way around. The selfish inter- 
ests of the East are never going to give proper protection to 
agriculture until they are forced to, and I shall welcome the day 
when the South and the West will join hands and come here to 
give the people a fair and an honest tariff measure, which will 
afford protection for every industry. 

Mr. HEFLIN and Mr. LADD rose. 

Mr, GOODING. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator yield the 
floor? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator is yielding the 
floor, it will be the Chair’s duty to recognize somebody, 

Mr. GOODING. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then the Chair recognizes the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. GOODING. I merely wanted to say this, in connection 
with my remarks, that the Senator from North Dakota has a 
letter from the South which he wishes to place in the RECORD, 
and if the Senator from Alabama will be kind enough to yield 
for that for a moment I am sure he will not be delayed. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If it is not a very long letter 

Mr. GOODING. It is not a long letter. 

Mr. HEFLIN, The Senator just wants it printed in the 
RECORD? 

Mr. LADD. I am going to read just one paragraph, aud ask 
to have the letter printed in the RECORD, 2 

Mr. HEFLIN. Very well. 

Mr. LADD. It has been stated here several times on the floor 
that the tariff furnishes no protection for the farmer. I have 
received a letter from the United Peanut Associations of Amer- 
ica, which shows what the protective tariff has done for them. 
I read from the letter: 

The emergency bill saved the industry; it raised the price to the 
farmer for Spanish peanuts (variety grown in the far South) from 
$28 per ton to $70: the price of peanut oil from 4} cents to 10 cents 
per pound, At prices to-day the farmers of the South will raise pea- 
nuts, as they are on a fair competitive basis. 

I ask that this letter be printed in the Recorp. together with 
the card attached to it. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Tur UNITED PBHANUT ASSOCIATIONS OF AMERICA, 
Suffolk, Vu., May 16, 1922. 
Hon, Epwis F. La 


ADD. 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator: It is a strange coincidence that the South must go 
to representatives from the North in quest of just and equitable legis- 
lation to protect and preserve their industries, but such is a fact ; and 
with a brief statement, the peanut interests of the South wish te ask 
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your support of Senator Goopine’s amendment to the Senate Finance 
Committee’s report on permanent tariff bill, in which a rate of 
8 cents per pound is asked on peanuts in the shell and 4 cents on 
shelled peanuts; same rates as were incorporated in the bill as it came 
from the House of Representatives; also to ask your support of 

ments ene ee asks on yegetable oils—cottonseed, peanut oil, 
soya-bean o 0. 

ane inclosing you a card which contains brief statement of capital 
invested in the peanut industry and, 8 number of a poopie 
engaged in the industry. This will give you a fair dea of the i ustry, 
and also please consider that the peanut industry is yet in its infancy. 
With ache MR this industry can and will increase to many 
times 8 ue. 

Another feature for you to consider is that peanuts make up a 
cash crop, and is the rays aig oss crop that can be produced in the far 
ee ee — 97 — 2 pest 7 — mE it 3 be 
raise cotton. ou e awa e protection afford y emergen: 
bill and these farmers win be thrown into the pauper class and their 
communities made bankrupt. 

The emergency bill saved the industry; it raised the ma to the 
farmer for Spanish peanuts (variety grown in the far = from 
$28 per ton to $70; the price of peanut oil from 43 cents to 1 
per pound. At prices to-day the farmers of the South will raise pea- 
nuts, as they are on a fair competitive basis. 

4 7 of peanats and vegetable oils come from China ang other 
Asiatic countries. Senator, our farmers cen not live in huts. We must 
surround them with some comforts of civilization, and you know they 
can nat support this great Government of ours and compete success- 
fully in a free market with a competitor who lives in a hut and is con- 
tent with a cupful of rice a day as food. The tremendous markets we 
haye builded belong by rights first to our own people. 

Be not confused by the opposition of southern Senators. The pro- 
ducers of peanuts—the farmers—want protection. The southern Sena- 
tors from the peanut-preducing States are putting party politics and 
their personal political doctrines ahead of the true and just in 


of the peanut farmers of the South. 
I before restare this assertion: That if the Republican majority in Con- 
gress 


gre the South a permanent tariff 1 Which will con- 
tinue the blessings of the emergency tariff bill that this will put the 
southern voter to thinking, and when these people begin to think, some- 
thing is certain to happen. 
Help the. industries of the South to enter into the same measure of 
Pee tagged as other sections, as we have the unfortunate condition of 
aving representatives in the Senate who do not properly represent 
ublie sentiment on this question. Hence our only course to save our 
ndustries is by aid of representatives from other sections who have the 
broadness of vision to see ond their own borders and are willing to 
asp all of America alike. ‘his is the thought that is behind us in 
wr Ung on ; A 
ours v. sincerely, 
P 7; M. OSBORN, 


M. M. 
Becretary United Peanut Associations of Amorica. 


Commerctai statistics. 
Value of farm lands devoted to the culture of peanuts, 
taking the United States Government estimates of 1920 


acreage, ibe the land at $70 per acre as an average. $88, 362, 000 
a 


Value of specia? farm implements required for culture and 
harvesting peanuts, approximately_...............-. 7, 700, 000 

Value of equipment of peanut mills, shelling, cleaning, and 

crushing machinery, real estate, buildings, storage ware- 
NE RETR EA RRRUIS ATER IO Rs SOLES Ae NSE 11, 506, 000 

Capital invested in manufacturing establishments for 

manufacture of peanut pickers and other special farm 
eee ET Seay ene LTS SEE Cede, 750, 000 
ge —́s 90 

People engaged in peanut industry. 

Number of people 8 in the mills, shelling, clean- 
ing, and crushing establishmentsz 10, 500 

Number of farmers (heads of families) estimated to be en- 
gaged in the production of peanuts in the United States. 121, 000 


131, 500 
eS 


Number of acres (estimated) in the South that is adapt- 
able to the culture of peanuts and can thus be utilized 
if a market is available for the produet 9, 340, 000 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I have listened to the speech 
of the chairman of the Finance Committee [Mr. McCune], 
and also to the speech of the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Gooprne]. 

The farmer must not be deceived as to what is in this bill. 
It is easy for Senators to talk about what they would like to 
do and what they hope to do, but when we proceed with the con- 
sideration of this bill and act upon a provision, we then get the 
judgment of a majority of this body, and we know then exactly 
what was intended to be done by what was actually done. 

I saw the Republican side of this Chamber vote to increase 
the tax upon arsenic, used for spraying and for other purposes 
by the farmers of the United States. Every farmer who uses 
it hereafter must pay more for it by reason of the tax that 
you put upon him in favor of those who sell arsenic. Is that 
protection for the American farmer? x 

There is a provision in this bill which taxes plant food, fer- 
tilizer, potash. You are going to increase the price of that 
to the farmer by levying a tax upon the stuff he must buy to 
produce the wherewith to feed his own family and the world. 
Is that protecting the American farmer? 

Every farmer in the country, without a single exception, uses 
salt, and he uses it in abundance, for various purposes. I saw 
you last night by a large vote place a tax of 40 cents a sack 


upon salt. Then you stand up here and tell us that you are 
undertaking to protect the farmers of the United States. Would 
you have the farmer look pleasant while you tell him that you 
are preparing a sweet and soothing something for him, when 
in fact the dese that you have fixed for him is a concoction 
containing so much poison that he can not even taste the grain 
of sugar put in for the purpose of fooling him? 

I am in favor of raising some of our revenue for the Govern- 
ment upon imports, and I favor a rate sufficient to render aid 
to an industry in this country which has to compete in our 
markets with a foreign industry. But I do not intend to sit 
Silent and permit you to deceive the farmer and increase the 
tax on everything that he has to buy many times over, while 
you give him a little soothing sirup to keep him quiet while the 
tariff barons accomplish their dangerous deadly work. 

Here is a bill with 4,000 items it in. The Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Norris] suggested to-day that both sides should 
from a nonpartisan standpoint write an honest tariff bill and 
put only the things in the bill that really deserve to be in it. 

If that should be done, why, instead of having 4,000 items in 
the bill there would probably be less than 250. The bill that 
you have presented was intended to increase the profits and 
the fortunes of certain people at the expense and to the injury 
of the American people, Those who are influential and power- 
ful politically and financially wrote into this bill just what 
they wanted. This bill can not be defended and common hon- 
esty demands that we condemn and denounce it. 

You have a very dangerous provision in this bill, the one 
that the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Warson] touched on in 
able and eloquent fashion day before yesterday. You have a 
Provision in the bill that transfers from the legislative body 
to the President, to one man, the taxing power. You have 
written into this bill that by the stroke of his pen the President 
can increase the taxes 50 per cent. Who ever heard of such 
a monstrous thing in a free Government? It has been just a 
little while since our boys brought back that flag from where 
they had won victories on a battle field 3,000 miles from home, 
fighting for liberty and constitutional government. But they 
come back and find you in power, bartering away the consti- 
tutional rights of the Government and turning over the taxing 
power to the tariff barons—not satisfied with employing the 
taxing power to put profits in their pockets, but transferring 
that power when Congress is not in session to the President 
and providing that he may do it if they demand it when the 
Congress is not in session. Then you stand up and say that 
we ought to get out of the way, that we ought to sit silently 
here and permit you to roll this monstrous thing through this 
body. Can a man do that and be a patriot? Can he live 
up to the oath he took in the Senate when he came here and 
permit you to put something over on the people that he knows 
is monstrous, that he knows is oppressive, that he knows is 
wrong? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I um glad to yield to my friend from Georgia. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I remind the Senator from Ala- 
bama that the estimate is that the bill will bring in a revenue 
of $300,000,000 a year to the Government. The most conserva- 
tive estimate of what a tariff bill is worth to those whose busi- 
ness is protected from foreign competition by it is 5 tọ 1, 
Therefore this bill if enacted into law will be an annual bonus 
of $1,500,000,000 to the war profiteers, given to them in this 
Chamber, where the President came to take part in the dis- 
cussion and to make a speech against the soldiers’ bonus bill, 
which was killed in this Chamber by the very men who are 
giving this manufacturers’ bonus of $1,500,000,000 a year. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I thank the Senator from Georgia for his 

ion. 

Mr. President, I believe that it will bring more than that into 
the pockets of the tariff barons of the United States. I believe 


| that it will put 83.000.000, 000 in the pockets of the tariff barons. 


Who will pay that money? Why, the nrasses of the American 
people will pay it. The consumer always pays the tax. Are 
you going to put this burden on a people already overburdened? 
Is the farmer to be deceived again? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have finished, and I am glad to yield the 
floor to my good friend from Ohio, 

Mr. POMERENE. Apropos of what the Senator has been say- 
ing with reference to the foreign markets for the farmers’ 
products, perhaps a little information which I gathered a few 
days ago may be of interest. 

At the present time there is a controversy between the Hol- 
landers and the United States with respect to the shipment of 
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coal into the United States. The United States authorities are 
insisting upon certain regulations which are by no means pleas- 
ing to the Dutch of Holland. It has already succeeded in 
stirring up considerable irritation. One of those Hollanders 
who is here, a man in high authority, said with respect to those 
regulations: “The United States Government ought to remem- 
ber that Holland is not required to buy her wheat or her meat 
„in the United States, and if we are treated as the indications 
are the Government intends to treat us, we wiil buy our wheat 
in Argentina, and we will buy our meat in Argentina or Aus- 
tralia.” 

That is the situation. Now, let me apply the facts. Last 
year the wheat crop in Ohio was somewhat short. It amounted 
to 29,000,000 bushels, just about enough to feed our own people, 

This year the Department ef Agriculture reports that the crop 
will be 12,000,000 bushels in excess of what it was last year, 
That means about that much surplus of wheat for which we must 
find a market elsewhere. Our market is in Europe, the market 
that the farmer wants, the market of which the farm bloc here 
is trying to deprive the farmer under this legislation. 

How are the farmers of Ohio going to be affected by a bill 
the purpose of which is to deprive our manufacturers and, 
whether it is the purpose or not, which will deprive our farmers 
of their market in just the way that I have indicated? It must 
be borne in mind that Europe already owes this country and 
our nationals about $18,000,000,000. Europe can not pay us in 
gold because she does not have it. Europe can not pay us in 
her depreciated currency because we will not take it. There 
must be some proper scheme of trade which is going to be 
reasonable and just to all parties concerned. If we are not 
going to do anything to encourage those markets, I submit that 
in the interest of the farmer we ought not to be attempting to 
deprive him of the market which he already possesses. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may we have 
the pending amendment stated? 
ue OFFICER. The pending amendment will 

sta 

The Reape Crerx. On page 30, line 14, in paragraph 84, 
thorium nitrate, thorium oxide, etc., the committee proposes to 
strike out “25” and insert “45,” so as to read 45 per cent ad 
valorem,” 

Mr. SMOOT. In paragraph 84, page 30, line 14, I move to 
strike out the numerals 45 and to insert the numerals “ 40.” 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McCorarrox in the chair). 
The Senator from Nebraska will state his inguiry. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understood that the pending question was on 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Ofio IMr. 
Watts]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That amendment has been 
passed over. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] to the committee amendment. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, it is cheerful to see that 
there is some recantation on the part of one member, at least, of 
the Committee on Finance, and I presume on the part of the 
committee itself. The present tariff rate upon this commodity 
Is 15 per cent ad valorem, and I should like to hear some state- 
ment from the Senator from Utah, who now proposes to fix a 
duty of 40 per cent upon it, as to why the duty should be in- 
creased from 15 to 40 per cent. 

While I am on my feet, I wish to refer to a statement made 
by the Senator from North Dakota a few moments ago. He 
said if it could be shown here upon the floor that any particular 
duty was excessive the committee would be glad to recognize the 
mistake and correct it. It isa most extraordinary theory upon 
which the Committee on Finance presents this case to the Sen- 
ate. They attack a tariff which has been in force since 1913, 
and then they shift the burden of proof to this side of the 
Chamber. 

It strikes me If an attempt is made to treble a rate which 
has been in existence for that length of time or to raise it In 
any particular the burden of proof ought to be upon the Com- 
mittee on Finance to show that the change is necessary. But 
here in one case after another a proposed increase is presented 
to the Senate and not a word is said in justification of such 
increase. In this case the Senator from Utah by amendment 
proposes to increase the present rate on this article, which goes 
largely into the manufacture of gas mantles, from 15 per cent 
to 40 per cent, and I should like to hear from him some justifi- 
cation for the proposed increase. 

Mr SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator from Nebraska 
will look at the report of the Tariff Commission he will find 
that the imports were a little over 25 per cent of the produc- 
tion in the United States, and from the Reynolds report he 
will find as to thorium nitrate—speaking now of the commer- 


cial thorium nitrate—that the foreign value in the United 
States currency is $2.23; that the selling price of the foreign 
article in the United States is $2.72 and the selling price of the 
domestic article reported comparable is $3.50. 

Mr. President, the rate of duty in „ 
article was 40 per cent and the rate of the duty in 
law is 25 per cent. If the Reynolds 


will be a change not only in the foreign valuation but in the 
American valuation as well. 

In 1909, with a 40 per cent rate, with conditiors entirely 
settled, there were inrportations of this article which 
fairly ‘competitive with the commodity made in the United 
States. I think the ingredients which enter into this com- 
modity being dutiable that 40 per cent is not an undue rate of 
protection under the conditions as they to-day exist. 

I have a late report from the Commerce Department as to 
the wages paid in this very industry. I do net know that it 
would make any difference if I should call the matter to the 
attention of the Senator, but I wish to assure him that this 
particular item of therium nitrate, being made from thorium 
itself, and the process being a rather difficult one and involving 
considerable labor, the duty is not sive. 

I thought, in the first instance, that 40 per cent was ample, 
but the committee thought otherwise, and, under the Reynolds 
report, when the bill was reported te the Senate the rate was 
fixed at 45 per cent. Since then, however, in view of existing 
conditions, the committee thought that the rate of 40 per cent 
which was originally proposed was the correct rate. There- 
fore I have made the motion to fix the rate at 40 per cent. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah 
referred to the selling price of the article in the United States 
as an element in making up the duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. I referred both to the American selling price 
and to the foreign selling price of the article in the United 
States and likewise gave the invoice price. ‘Taking the invoice 
price of $2.23, we would have to have a duty of about 60 per 
cent. 

5 Mr. ae What is the selling price in the United 
tates 

Mr. SMOOT. It is $3.50. 

Pa sce HITCHCOCK. What proof is there that that is a fair 
e? 

Mr. SMOOT. The fact that the article has to compete with 
the foreign article here on a basis of $2.23. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But what reason has the Senator to be- 
lieve that $3.50 is a fair price for the product? 

Mr. SMOOT. The pre-war price was a little over $3. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Not according to my figures. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was the price according to the report 
of the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The imports in 1914 were 147,885 pounds 
and the price then of thorium nitrate was $2.80 a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will go down the list, beginning with 1914. 
In 1914 the price was $3.25; in 1915 it was $4.25; in 1916 it 
was $5.85; in 1917 it was $8; in 1918 it was $8; in 1919 it 
was $3.75. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator from Utah is now reading 
the American selling price? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I am not reading the American selling 
price; that is the estimated imported price of thorium in the 
United States. If the Senator will take the Reynolds report, 
he will find in the remarks following thorium these words: 

Last domestic sale, October, 1920. Manufacture discontinued on 
account of foreign competition. 

That was in 1920, and that was the last domestic sale made 


here. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. In the United States? 

Mr. SMOOT. In the United States. If the Senator will turn 
to the tariff hearings, he will find stated there the following: 

The present market price of thorium nitrate made in the United 
States is $3.75 oe pounds, which equals $8.25 per kilo, and which 

ce represents a profit t aM any American manufacturers of about 
0 per cent on the selling ng price, This American price of $3.75 per 
noone Depoo 5 ee . 35 price over the last five years of 
over resents an increase over the importer’s 


selling selling price ee of 18 1914. which: was then $3.30 per pound, or less 14 
. HITCHCOCK. What is the consumption in the United 
States? 


Mr. SMOOT. In 1913 it was approximately 149,000 pounds; 
in 1914, 156,000 pounds; in 1915, 210,000 pounds—I am giving 
the round figures. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. So that the consumption is approxi- 
mately 200,000 pounds? 

Mr. SMOOT, About that. 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. And yet the imports from abroad are 
given in the report as being 35,406 pounds for 1920. 

Mr. SMOOT. And for the first nine months of 1921 they 
were at the rate of 57,000 pounds. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. For the first nine months of 1921 the 
imports were 44,000 pounds, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is for nine months, and that would be at 
the rate of 57,000 pounds a year, or over 25 per cent of the 
domestic production. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. In other words, the latest report shows 
that we are making 75 per cent of the product consumed in this 
country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not the latest. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The latest I have been able to get hold 
of for 1921. 

Mr, SMOOT. But the imports are increasing and will con- 
tinue to increase if the Reynolds report is to be relied upon, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But they do not approximate what they 
were before the war. They are less than one-third of what 
they were before the war. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will tell the Senator what they were in pre- 
war years. In 1911 the imports were 118,201 pounds. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And now we have only 44,000 pounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, because they have not gotten fairly 
started yet; but the imports will be much greater, I will say 
. to the Senator, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then, as in the case of other schedules, 
this schedule has been based upon what it is thought it is 
likely to happen and not what has happened and not what the 
statistics show? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that is an unfair statement. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I asked the Senator what the consump- 
tion was, and he said something over 200,000 pounds. I asked 
him what the imports are, and he says they approximate 40,000 
pounds, 

Mr. SMOOT. They were 57,000 pounds in 1921. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is only 25 per cent of the domestic 
consumption. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but the imports are increasing and will 
continue to increase, . 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator mean that we are to shut 
out competition when it reaches 25 per cent of the domestic pro- 
duction? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not mean that. But I say that the 
figures show an increase in importations, and that the imports 
are gradually increasing there can be no doubt, as the Senator 
may see. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does not the Senator realize the need 
of doing business with Germany? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is it not absolutely necessary, if we are 
to export our products to Germany, that we must buy some- 
thing from Germany? 

Mr. SMOOT, I have no fear about that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But when Germany is not sending us 
anything how can she buy from us? 

Mr. SMOOT. Under conditions existing in Germany to-day 
and in view of the cost of producing goods there and the wage 
scale prevailing there, I have no fear that there will not be 
plenty of goods bought from Germany. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. This tariff bill should be framed upon 
statistics; it should be based upon facts and not surmises or 
prophecies or predictions or guesses as to the future. 

Mr. SMOOT. It bas been framed upon the facts. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask the Senator this question: Does 
he think that we ought to make a tariff schedule to exclude 
articles from Germany? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have answered that question once, and I will 
answer it again and say No.“ 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then, what percentage of our consump- 
tion would the Senator admit in competition with our local 
production? 

Mr. SMOOT. That would depend entirely upon the product. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator think 25 per cent is 
too much? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that wherever importations are 25 
per cent of the domestic consumption in the United States, 
then we are getting very near the danger line, because, if they 
can take that much of the business away from the American 
producer, we know that there is extreme competition. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Would the Senator be willing to admit 
20 per cent of American consumption so as to have compe- 
tition? 

Mr. SMOOT. I say again that would depend upon the con- 
ditian of the industry not only in Germany but in this country. 


As to some commodities, I would admit 75 per cent or 80 per 
cent of the domestic consumption, but there are others as 
to which I should think 25 per cent would be approaching the 
danger line. 

The Senator knows that in some lines Germany can and does 
control the trade of the world, and will do so, no matter what 
rates we put in this bill. The same statement applies to some 
of the products of Japan, to some of the products of England,» 
and also to some of the products of France, and other coun- 
tries. Whatever rate might be put in this bill, such products 
will come into the United States because the people of the 
United States are going to buy them. The Senator knows 
that we would not keep out all the perfumes of France, even 
if we imposed on them a duty of 60 per cent or 75 per cent. 
They would be purchased here by the women who want French 
perfumery, and I would not care how much of that commodity 
came in. : 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Can the Senator give the consumption in 
this country of gas-mantle scrap? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether I have it here or not. 
Has the Senator got it there? I find that I have not. In the 
case of scrap I know that there is very little imported. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The imports were 60,000 pounds in 1914. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, if the Senator wants the imports—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Do they approximate that? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not that much, I think. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I understand that this schedule imposes 
the same tariff on gas-mantle scrap that it does on the thorium 
nitrate? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, certainly; because 95 per cent of the 
scrap is thorium nitrate. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. And yet the importations of gas-mantle 
scrap in 1920 were 144 pounds only. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that there is nothing in 
that. Whatever scrap comes in here is the waste from the gas 
mantles, and 90 per cent of that waste is thorium nitrate; and 
what difference does it make, Mr. President, if they can get 
the thorium nitrate in? The scrap is gathered up just the same 
as the waste of wool and the waste of cloth. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Why is a tariff put on it if it does not 
make any difference? Why is it subjected to a 40 per cent 
tariff if it does not make any difference? Why do you put it 
in this bill and impose a tariff on it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I say, if the tariff on thorium is a certain 
rate, and scrap mantle is virtually thorium, there should be 
the same rate. I do not see that there is anything wrong in 
that. Gas-mantle scrap, which is dutiable at 10 per cent ad 
valorem in the old bill, is converted into thorium nitrate. and 
this is the only commercial use of it. That is all there is to 
it. It is thorium nitrate just the same. . 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am asking the Senator why a duty of 
40 per cent is imposed on it when less than 200 pounds comes 
into the country? It certainly is not a dangerous competition. 

Mr. SMOOT. Simply because in the manufacture in a 
foreign country the scrap is used in exactly the same way 
that it is used here, and no one wants particularly to ship 
scrap in here when he can ship in the thorium at the same 
rate. Why should he? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Mr. President, this item seems to me very 
much like ink, very much like wood alcohol, very much like 
a large number of other items in this bill which present a 
condition in which the American market is supplied to a very 
limited extent by foreign competition. The Senator from North 
Dakota indicated that the purpose of this bill was to impose 
a tariff to represent the difference in cost. It seems to me 
that the purpose of this bill is to shut out competition, because 
when we show a case such as ink, for instance, in which the 
United States manufactures all of its ink except some 20,000 
pounds a year, when it not only manufactures all the ink that 
the American people consume but manufactures enough to export 
millions of dollars’ worth of ink a year, nevertheless the Finance 
Committee insists on reporting to the Senate a duty double 
what it is at the present time. s 

Mr. SMOOT. Is the Senator speaking now of gas-mantle 
scrap? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am speaking now of ink. I bave gone 
back to that. This is another item of the same sort. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is quite a difference between ink and 
thorium. Ink is exported, and thorium is not. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But the Senator stood here and insisted 
on demanding that the present tariff on ink be raised from 15 
per cent to 25 per cent, and finally abandoned that and accepted 
a 20 per cent duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; a 20 per cent duty is what we reported. 


1922. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; you reported a 30 per cent duty. 
You doubled the existing tariff in your report to the Senate, and 
when I demonstrated that we made all of our own ink, and 


that we exported millions of dollars’ worth of ink to other 


countries, then you moved to accept the Houes schedule of 20 
per cent. I say that the condition is the same in this schedule, 
only not to so great an extent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was decided before ever the Senator 
spoke. z 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. We are not importing more than 25 per 
cent of our consumption in thorium nitrate. We are making 
most of our thorium nitrate, and yet you insist on increasing 
the duty on thorium nitrate, notwithstanding the fact that 
Germany never has been able to send to us thorium nitrate to 
the amonnt of more than 25 per cent of our consumption. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not able to do so? ‘The Senator is not correct 
in that statement. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator please will not interrupt me 
until I finish. I charge, under those circumstances, that your 
bill is not for the purpose of enabling American manufacturers 
to compete with foreign manufacturers upon a reasonable basis. 
That used to be the old Republican theory. Your bill is for the 
purpose of giving to the American manufacturer a monopoly in 
this market, Your bill is for the purpose of shutting out im- 
ports from such countries as Germany. Your bill is for the pur- 
pose of erecting a wall so high that the manufacturers in this 
country can increase the price of the things that they sell to 
the American people. That must be the case, otherwise you 
would be satisfied with the present tariff on thorium nitrate, 
under which the American manufacturer makes three-quarters 
of all the thorium nitrate that the American people consume, 
and the imports of thorium nitrate at the present time are less 
than they were before the war. They are almost negligible, and 
if the American manufacturer amounts to anything at all he 
ought to be able to hold his market as it is now, at 75 per cent 
of the American consumption. 

It must be understood by the American people that you are 
making a tariff, not for the purpose of enabling the American 
manufacturer to compete with manufacturers abroad, but in 
one schedule after another you are raising the tax so high as 
to shut out competition and give a monopoly to the American 
manufacturer. I asked the Senator from Utah whether he would 
not be satisfied with competition amounting to only 25 per cent 
of the American consumption, and instead of saying definitely 
“Yes” or “No” he said that in some cases he would and in 
some cases he would not. 

r p 1 The Senator wanted me to tell the truth, did 
e no 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, that is the only way in which I could 
answer the question. ~ 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But I should like to know why 25 per 
cent is not a reasonable supply to come in from abroad and 
regulate the American price for the protection of the consumer. 
You have forgotten all about the consumer. He ought to have 
protection. When you levy taxes on him in order, under the 
Republican theory, to build up home industries you ought at 
least to have in mind the protection of the consumer by still 
permitting enough competition to come in from abroad to pre- 
vent exorbitant prices being charged. 

That was the old theory of the protective-tariff idea, and that 
was what made it so alluring to the American people. They 
were told time and again by Republicans on the stump that all 
they wanted to do was to make the tariff high enough to enable 
the American manufacturer to compete against the so-called 
pauper labor from abroad; and now you are not satisfied with 
making the tariff high enough to enable the American manufac- 
turer to compete. You want the tariff so high as to exclude 
competition. You want the tariff so high as to give a monopoly 
in this country, and that is the vice of this whole bill. It is in 
schedule after another—not only in thorium nitrate, but it was 
in ink to a still more aggravated degree, because it was demon- 
strated here by the figures I read into the Record that at the 
present time, with a 15 per cent tariff, the American manufac- 
turer actually supplies almost the whole market, with only the 
faintest fraction of competition from abroad. So it was with 
wood alcohol in even a greater degree. You insisted on taking 
wood alcohol off the free list, although I demonstrated here 
that the United States had the greatest wood-alcohol produc- 
tion in the world; that we actually manufactured half of all 
the wood alcohol made in the world, and we have been able to 
do that with wood alcohol on the free list; and yet you insisted 
on putting a tax on wood alcohol, not for the purpose of raising 
revenue but to make it impossible for competition to come in 
here under any circumstances, 
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What is going to be the result? Going back again to wood 
alcohol, you have given an invitation, you have given an oppor- 
tunity to the manufacturers of wood alcohol to unite to raise 
their prices to the American consumer, You have not increased 
your revenue at all. You have simply increased the probability 
that the price of wood alcohol will be advanced to the American 
consumer, and what is true of wood alcohol and ink is true of 
this schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is a strange fact that the raw 
material for the manufacture of thorium nitrate is controlied 
by England. Ske controls all of the raw material, which comes 
from India and a little from Brazil, and even in Brazil she con- 
trols it; and yet, before the war thorium nitrate entered into 
England free of duty. What has England found that she had 
to do to protect her industry in the manufacture of thorium? 
Why, she has taken it from the free list and imposed a duty of 
834 per cent upon it, and yet she controls all of the raw product 
of the world. We have to get ours there, too, with the excep- 
tion of what we get down here in North Carolina. 

Remember that under the Underwood bill there was a duty of 
25 per cent put upon monazite sand. Why? Because it was 
produced in North Carolina. That bill imposed a duty of 25 
per cent on the raw product, the sand, dug by men, as the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina said here the other day, referring to 
another product; and yet they put a rate of 25 per cent duty 
on the monazite sand of North Carolina, and gave a duty of only 
25 per cent upon thorium nitrate. I ask the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Jones] if that is fair or right? 

But 5 free-trade England, as she is called, which had 
it on the free list before the war, since the war closed, in order 
to protect her industries, has placed a duty of 334 per cent upon 
thorium nitrate. All that we are asking here is a 40 per cent 
ad valorem duty, and the importations prove that there is com- 
petition, and there is not any question but that there is. 

Again, Mr, President, gas mantles are made from thorium 
nitrate, and 1 pound of thorium nitrate makes about $25 gas 
manties. In 1909 we heard this Chamber ring and ring with the 
statement of the monopoly of the gas-mantle manufacturers of 
the United States. All they have to do is buy 1 pound of nitrate 
of thorium and make 825 gas mantles, and we are so solicitous 
of the manufacture of the gas mantles, that great monopoly 
which was so howled about in this Chamber in 1909, that we 
want to give them cheaper thorium nitrate. Let us be con- 
sistent. 

Mr. President, I do not care to say anything more about it. 
The rate is a fair protective rate and no more, and the commit- 
tee asks that 40 per cent be substituted for 45 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May the Secretary report the 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The Reapinec CLERK. On page 30, line 14, the committee 
amendment proposes to strike out “25” and insert in lieu 
thereof “45.” The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] has pro- 
posed to amend the committee amendment by striking out “45” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “ 40,” so as to read: 

Thorium nitrate, thorium oxide, and other salts of thorium not spe- 
cially provided for, cerium nitrate, cerium fluoride, and other salts of 
cerium not s; all provided for, and gas-mantle scrap consisting in 
chief value of metallic oxides, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll and Mr. AsHuxst 
voted “ yea.” > 

SEVERAL Senators. Let the question be stated. 

Mr. ASHURST. May the question be stated again, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will again state 
the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was again read. 

Mr. ASHURST. In other words, we are voting on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Utah-[Mr. Smoor]. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It raises the House rate 15 
per cent and reduces the Senate committee rate 5 per cent. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, the roll call had 
been begun, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It had, and a response was 
made. 

Mr. FLETCHER. A parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BALL. What is the question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senater from Utah to the com- 
mittee amendment. The Senator from Utah proposes to strike 
out “45” and to insert “ 40.” 
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Mr. ASHURST. Let the question be stated again, so that the 
parliamentarians over here watching the bill will know what 
the question is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment, 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 30, line 14, paragraph 84, 
under thorium nitrate, the committee proposed to strike out 
“25” and to insert “45.” The senior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor] proposes to strike out “45” and insert “40,” so as to 
read “40 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his 
inquiry. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand that the proposal of the 
Senator from Utah is really a committee proposal; that the 
committee proposes this change, so that it is a committee amend- 
ment, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

The. PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). 
The committee has a right to modify its amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That being so, it is a committee amend- 
ment, and the question is, Shall the committee amendment pro- 
viding 40 per cent be agreed to? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the question is to strike out “45” and 
to insert “ 40.” 

Mr. ASHURST. An affirmative vote will be a vote to re- 
duce the tariff. That is plain enough. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I make the point of order that the 
roll call has been begun and debate is not in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That point of order is sus- 
tained, and the Secretary will proceed with the roll call. 

The reading clerk resumed the call of the roll. 

Mr, LODGE (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UnpErwoop] to the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER], and vote yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] to 
the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow], and vote 
“yea.” Task that this announcement of my pair and its transfer 
may stand for the balance of the day. 

Mr. NEW (when*his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKxrrtar] to the 
junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD], and vote “yea.” 
I ask that this announcement of my pair and its transfer may 
stand for the day. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I have 
a pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WIA NTS]. 
which I transfer to the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
France], and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GLASS. I transfer my general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. DirtrneHam] to the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Gerry], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I transfer my general pair with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WausuH] to the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Porypexter], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Making the same announcement 
as to the transfer of my pair as on the previous vote, I vote 

yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 59, nays 0, as follows: 


YEAS—59. 
Ashurst Gooding McKinley Sheppard 
Ball Hale McLean Shortridge 
Borah Harreld McNary Simmons 
Brandegee Harris Moses Smoot 
Broussard Johnson ‘ew Spencer 
Bursum Jones, N. Mex. Newberry Stanle 
Calder Jones, Wash. Norris Sutherland 
Capper Kellog; die Swanson 
Caraway Kendrick Overman Townsend 
Curt Keyes epper Wadsworth 
Dial Ladd Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Ernst Lenroot Pomerene Warren 
Fletcher ri Lodge Ransdell Watson, Ind, 
Frelinghuysen MeCormick Rawson Willis 
Glass McCumber Robinson 
NOT VOTING—37. ‘ 

Cameron France Nicholson Sterling 

‘olt Gerry Norbeck Trammell 
Crow Harrison Owen Underwood 
Culberson eflin Page Walsh, Mont. 
Cummins Hitchcock Pittman Watson, Ga. 
Dillingham King Poindexter Weller 
du Pont La Follette ed Williams 
Edge McKellar , Shields 
Elkins Myers Smith 
Fernald Nelson Stanfield 


So Mr. Sarcot’s amendment to the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now recurs upoa 
the amendment of the committee as amended. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before as to the transfer of my pair, I vote 
“ nay.” - 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before as to my pair and its transfer, I vote 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. CAMERON] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Warson]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epee] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] with the Seu- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]; and 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Srertine] with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sarry]. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I transfer my general pair with 
the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsa] to the junior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. Making the same announcement as on the 
previous vote, I vote “yea.” 5 

Mr. NEW. Making the same announcement as on the pre- 
vious roll call, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I make the same announcement 
as to the transfer of my pair, and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CARAWAY (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a pair with the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. MCKINLEY]. 
In his absence I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CuLBrrson] and allow my vote to stand. z 

The result was announced—yeas 39, nays 18, not voting 89, as 
follows: 


YEAS—39. 
Ball Hale McCumber Shortridge 
Brandegee Harreld cLean Smoot 
Broussard Johnson McNary Spencer 
Bursum Jones, Wash Moses Sutherland 
Calder Kellogg New Townsend 
Capper Keyes Newberry Wadsworth 
Curtis Ladd die Warren 
Ernst Lenroot Pepper Watson, Ind, 
Frelinghuysen Lodge Phipps Willis 
Gooding McCormick Rawson 
NAYS—18. 

Ashurst Glass Pomerene Stanley 
Borah Harris \ Ransdell Swanson 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex. Robinson Walsh. Mass. 
Dial Norris Sheppard 
Fletcher Overman Simmons 

NOT VOTING - 39. 
Cameron France Myers Smith 
Colt Gerry Nelson Stanfield 
Crow Harrison Nicholson Sterling 
Culberson Heflin Norbeck Trammell 
Cummins Hitchcock Owen Underwood 
Dillingham Kendrick Page Walsh, Mont. 
du Pont ing Pittman Watson, Ga. 
Edge La Follette Poindexter Weller 
Elkins McKellar Reed Wiliams 
Fernal McKinley Shields 


So the committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
next amendment. 

The Reapinec CLERK. On page 30, line 17, the committee pro- 
poses to strike out “ 20” and insert “ 25,” so as to read: 

Par. 85. Tin bichloride, tin tetrachloride, and all other chemical com- 
pounds, mixtures, and salts, of which tin constitutes the element of 
chief value, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I have examined 
all the data regarding this item which I have been able to find, 
and it does seem to me that there is no excuse to be given for 
the rate of duty which the committee proposes. 

I am very glad to observe the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Curtis] in the Chamber, I think it is about the first time 
to-day. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Kansas? f 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield, 

Mr. CURTIS. I was sitting in the rear of the Chamber 
to-day when the Senator named the Senators who were present, 
and he did not look back to see me. I was there talking to one 
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of the employees. I was here all the time during the Senator's 
speech. I have been here all the time to-day except for two 
hours, when I was at a meeting of a subcommittee in the 
Finance Committee room. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If I have done the Senator an 
injustice I apologize for it, but I submit that if he was in the 
corner talking to somebody about something else he might as 
well have been in the cloakroom. 

Mr. CURTIS. I heard every word the Senator from New 
Mexico said. 

Mr. McCORMICK. If the Senator from Kansas was in the 
Chamber, he could not very well escape hearing everything the 
Senator from New Mexico said. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not believe anyone ever 
fails to hear what the Senator from Illinois has to say when 
he gets on one of his rampages here. 

Mr. President, as I was trying to say, I have examined all 
of the information which I have been able to find on this sub- 
ject. I have looked through all of the usual documents on 
which we have depended during this debate. If any reason 
can be offered as to why this duty should be imposed, I think 
we ought to have it. 

I wish to state that there have been no importations of this 
commodity of any consequence whatever for years. In the 
year 1914 there were imported 337 pounds. It is a commodity 
produced entirely in this country so far as home consumption 
is concerned. Perhaps Senators do not understand what it is. 
It is chloride of tin, bichloride and tetrachloride of tin. It is 
produced from scrap tin, which can be obtained in this coun- 
try. More particularly the use to which the tetrachloride is 
put is for weighting silk. So far as commerce is concerned, 
there is no commerce in this commodity at all, 
that could be recognized as such. Under existing law it is 
dutiable under a basket clause at 10 per cent. The House bill 
imposed a duty of 20 per cent, increasing the existing duty 
100 per cent. The Finance Committee of the Senate, feeling 
evidently that it was necessary for them to do something, have 
raised the rate of duty to 25 per cent. This product is made 
out of scrap tin and, as far as obtainable, from old tin cans, 
by dipping it in a solution of chlorine which makes a tin 
chloride. It is used for that purpose. 

This increase must come just from the habit of increasing 
the taxes. It is true it does not affect everybody, only those 
who use weighted silk. That is the principal use for it, but 
it does go into the silk trade of the country, and a great many 
people struggle very hard to get a little silk, especially the 
ladies of the family. 

I would like to know why this increase is proposed. It is 
just possible that it is done because pig tin has now been put 
on the dutiable list instead of on the free list where it is under 
the existing law. Of pig tin we import about 100,000,000 
pounds a year. None of it is produced in the United States. 
They found a tittle up in Alaska—about 100 tons. Tin itself 
comes from Bolivia, as a rule, into the United States. It is 
admitted free now, 

The bill proposes to put a duty of 2 cents a pound on the 100 
tons annually impérted. I do not see how that affects this 
item, but it may be offered as an excuse for increasing this 
duty. This material made out of scrap tin—there is no ques- 
tion of any competition that I can find at all. I may say that 
the 337 pounds which did come into this country in 1914 were 
valued at less than 4 cents a pound, while the present price of 
the commodity now is over 28 cents a pound, seven times the 
price of the small amount that was imported in 1914. 

I would like to have somebody undertake to justify the rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say, in the first place, that 
the committee has reported to place tin in pigs and blocks on 
the free list. The Senator said it was 8 cents a pound. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I was looking at the rate recom- 
mended by the House, and I find that in the House bill it is 2 
cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but the Finance Committee put it on the 
free list. I will make a statement as to the rates when the 
Senator from New Mexico shall have concluded. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I see that the Senate Committee 
on Finance has stricken out the provision for 2 cents a pound 
upon tin. Therefore, I should like some Senator to explain why 
the committee increased the duty on bichloride of tin. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just a word. The pre-war price 
of bichloride of tin was from 10 to 11 cents a pound; the present 
price is below the pre-war price; it has come down to 9 cents a 
pound. The pre-war price of tetrachloride of tin was 26 cents 
a pound, while it is now 28 cents a pound, or about the pre-war 
price. On all of the chemical compounds and mixtures and of 
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Salts of different materials in this bill we have tried to preserve 
a uniform rate of 25 per cent ad valorem. 

The House has a 20 per cent rate on the American valuation 
and the rate proposed by the committee is 25 per cent on the 
foreign valuation. So far as the use of this article is concerned, 
it is used as the Senator has stated for the weighting of silk, or, 
in other words, it is an adulterant. This material is put into 
silk in order to make the silk weigh; and I do not think anyone 
is going to suffer from the imposition of this duty. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senater from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me, from what I can learn in rela- 
tion to it, that this is an article on which we might very well 
levy a tariff because it is, in fact, a luxury. The question, 
however, arises in my mind, fithere are no imports, then what 
is the use of imposing a duty on it? We shall get no revenue 
by doing so, and I can not see any good from doing it. I con- 
fess that if revenue could be derived, this would be a very 
proper place to levy a revenue duty; but if there are no ini- 
ports, and we shall get no revenue, it does not seem to me worth 
while fooling with it. 

Mr. SMOOT. So long as the article is going to be used, and 
so long as we may get it from any other part of the world, I 
think we ought to have it made in this country. That is my 
opinion. The Reynolds report shows that the foreign value in 
the United States is 34 cents a pound. 

Mr. NORRIS. What about the imports? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will give those later. The selling price of 
the foreign article of tetrachloride of tin in the United States 
was 90 cents a pound. See what profit there is in that. If it 
may be made in this country and is going to be used in this 
country, let us make it in this country instead of importing it 
from a foreign country. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does the Senator from Utah say there are 
no importations at all of this article? The statistics in refer- 
ence to the subject are not available. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is in the basket clause in the present law. 
For 1914 the importations were given; but because of the fuct 
that the article is in the basket clause under the existing law 
we can not segregate the various salts and mixtures which fail 
in that clause. We have the statistics for the entire importa- 
tions in the basket clause, but we can not ascertain as to the 
importations of a particular item. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The statistics seem to be combined with 
those concerning gold, platinum, and silver and rhodium salts 
in the importation figures. There are apparently three con- 
cerns manufacturing it in this country, and even now, under the 
present law, imposing a duty of 10 per cent ad valorem, there 
do not seem to be any importations coming in. How can it be 
expected that any will come in under a 25 per cent duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether or not any are com- 
ing in. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I can not see that there is any justification 
for increasing the duty from 15 per cent under such circum- 
stances. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, just a word. All 
the information that there is upon the subject, after a descrip- 
tion of the article and its uses, I find under the head of produc- 
tion in ae tariff report: 

The aration of tin chlorides has develo; = almost exclusively into 
the detin ng of scrap tin by means of chlor s. The process origi- 
nated in "the plant of the ldschmidt chanics works at Essen, Ger- 
many. Ihe process, however, was soon established by the Goldschmidts 
in this country. In about 1918 another company began operations, and 
at the present time (1918) there are three co penis producing tin 
chlorides in the United States by the chlorine detinning process. The 
growth of the industry is dependent on the growth of the silk industry, 
which is the largest consumer. 

In 1914 census reports give the production of all-tin salts as 8,291,200 
pounds, valued at $ 25 00. In 1919 (preliminary figure) the output 
of tin chlorides was 8.999.200 8 ie at $2,986,500, and of 
oxide of tin 1,352,600 pounds, valued at $900,2 

Imports: Statistics are combined with those of gold, platinum, silver, 
and rhodium salts, 

Exports: Statistics not available. 

That is all the information that the Tariff Commission gives 
in its summary, but I have here from a member of the force of 
the Tariff Commission the statement that the present price of 
these tin crystals is 274 to 28 cents per pound, and of tin oxide 
from 37 to 38 cents a pound, and that the imports of tin chloride 
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in 1914 were 837 pounds. I figure from the book containing 
the statistics that the value of that importation was $93, or a 
little less than 4 cents a pound. 

alee SMOOT. That would be a little less than 30 cents a 
poun 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator is right. That is 
just about the present price of the commodity in this country. 
I do not, therefore, see any possible reason for increasing the 
duty on the commodity. ` 

The present rate is 10 per cent; the House bill made it 20 
per cent, and the Senate committee proposes to make it 25 per 
cent. There is no earthly information on which to figure any 
such tariff rate. There are no imports coming in, and none 
can come in. The material is made out of scrap tin, and any 
other country which wants to make it has got to get the scrap 
tin from somewhere else. There is something in the tariff 
surveys to the effect that Japan is threatening to develop the 
industry, buy her scrap tin in the markets of the world, and 
make the chloride and weight the silk over in Japan. There is 
some suggestion of that kind, but there is no suggestion that 
Japan is going to make the tin chloride and ship it to this 
country in competition with the American product. There is 
not a suggestion of competition from any country on earth. 

Mr. President, I move to strike out the figure “25” and in- 
sert “ 10." 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] 
to the committee amendment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Upon that I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the principal legislative 
clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ERNST (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
STANLEY] to the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as heretofore in regard to my pair 
and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as heretofore with reference to my pair and its 
transfer. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called), Making the 
sume announcement with regard to my pair and its transfer, 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to my pair and its transfer as on the pre- 
vious vote, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

The roll call haying been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 14, nays 39, as follows: 


YEAS—14. 
Ashurst Harris Ransdell Simmons 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex. Robinson Walsh, Mass. 
Dial Overman Sheppard 
Fletcher Pomerene Shields 

NAYS—39. 
Ball Hale McKinley Rawson 
Brandegee Johnson McLean Shortridge 
Broussard Jones Wash. McNary Smoot 
Bursum Kellogg loses Sutherland 
Calder Kendricx New Townsend 
Capper Ladd Newberry Wadsworth 
Cartis Lenroot Norris Warren 
Ernst Lodge Oddie Watson, Ind. 
Frelinghuysen MeCormick Pepper Willis 
Gooding McCumber Phipps 

NOT VOTING—43 

Borah France Myers Stanfield 
Cameron Gerry Nel Stanley 
Colt Glass Nicholson Sterling 
Crow Harreld Norbeck Swanson 
Culberson Harrison Owen Trammell 
Cummins Heflin ge Underwood 
Milingham Hitchcock Pittman ‘Walsh, Mont. 
du Pont Keyes Poindexter Watson, Ga. 
Edge Kin Reed Weller 
Elkins La Follette Smith Williams 
Fernald McKellar Spencer 


So the amendment of Mr. Jones of New Mexico to the 
amendment of the committee was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs upon the 
amendment proposed by the committee. i 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment of the committee. 


The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On line 20, after the word 
“titanium” and the comma, the committee proposes to insert 
the words “5 cents per pound and,” so as to read: 

Titanium potassium oxalate, and all compounds and mixtures con- 
taining titanium, 5 cents per pound and 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. President, I trust that amendment will 
not be agreed to. Under the ruling I believe it will not be in 
order to offer an amendment to the ad valorem item; otherwise 
I should move to reduce that; but the question would come 
upon the adoption of this amendment, and it does not seem to 
me that that amendment is at all justified. 

The story of this paragraph is about like this: 

Under the act of 1909 the duty was 25 per cent ad valorem. 
Under the act of 1913 the duty was 15 per cent ad valorent. 
The House bill carries a provision for 25 per cent ad valorem, 
and now the Senate committee proposes to add to the 25 per 
cent ad valorem 5 cents per pound. That would mean an addi- 
tion of about 8 per cent more, making this duty 33 per cent ad 
valorem instead of 10 per cent ad valorem. 

The statistics show that as to the amount of production there 
are no figures available, but that the imports for the fiscal year 
1914 were only 3,828 pounds, at about 60 cents per pound. In 
other words, at that time the imports of titaniunr trichloride 
amounted to only about $2,200 worth—about 3,828 pounds, 
worth about 60 cents a pound. That was the total importation 
in 1914, when the duty was 15 per cent ad valorem. It is now 
proposed to make it 33 per cent ad valorem. 

Importations of titanium sulphate in 1914 were 1,213 pounds, 
worth about 20 cents per pound. In other words, about $224 
worth of the product came in in 1914 under a duty of 15 per 
cent ad valorem. The proposal now is to raise that duty to 33 
per cent ad valorem. 

What is the use of it? What is the occasion for it? The 
importations amount practically to nothing. They amounted 
to nothing under the act of 1913, and yet the House proposes 
to increase that duty 66% per cent, and the Senate committee 
proposes to add 8 per cent more on top of that. 

I can not see any revenue to be derived from it or any basis 
for any protection. It just seems to be a duty levied without 
any rhyme or reason, increased from 15 per cent to 25 per cent 
in the House bill, which is an increase of 663 per cent of the 
duty, and then the Senate committee proposes to add 5 cents a 
pound on top of that, which would be at least 8 per cent ad 
valorem more. 

The exports are not recorded. There are no available figures 
further than those that I have stated, and it does seem to me 
that there is no ground whatever for proposing this great in- 
crease in the duties on these commodities. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President, the House imposed a duty 
of 35 per cent ad valorem upon the American valuation. An 
examination of the Reynolds report showed that that would 
be insufficient, but that with a duty of 5 cents per pound and 
an ad valorem duty of 25 per cent on the foreign valuation we 
would equalize the foreign selling price with the American 
selling price. On a further consideration of that matter this 
morning the committee came to the conclusion that with the 
last data they had on the subject they could strike out the 
provision of 5 cents per pound which they had previously rec- 
ommended and then raise the 25 to 30 per cent ad valorem, 
which would give the duty just an ad valorem basis and make 
it 30 per cent, so that is what I was about to present. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER], however, is very 
much interested in this subject and possibly desires to discuss 
it to-day, or possibly may request that it go over. 

Mr, PEPPER. Mr. President, if it is agreeable to the chair- 
man of the committee, I should very much prefer not to dis- 
cuss it at the moment, but to have it go over until I have had 
an opportunity to review the relation between the figures now 
proposed and those originally reported by the committee. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, I did not know what was in 
the mind of the committee. I was basing my observations on 
what appeared in the bill. I think the proposal of the com- 
mittee will be an improvement, because I think that would 
mean 30 per cent ad valorem instead of about 33 per cent ad 
valorem; and I am perfectly willing to have the matter go over 
to suit the convenience of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be passed over. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment of the committee. 

The Reaprne CLERK. Schedule 2: Earths, earthenware, and 
glassware. - 

Mr. McCUMBHR. Mr. President, we have passed over quite 
a number of the paragraphs in the first schedule; and if the 
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Senator from Missouri [Mr. Spencer] is here, I should like to 
take up paragraph 74. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the paragraph? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Paragraph 74, zine salts. The Senator 
from Missouri desires to be present when that is discussed. If 
he is not present, however, I will suggest that paragraph 7, on 
page 4, has been passed over. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I make the 
point of no quorum. The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Jones], who knows about this schedule, is absent, amd desires 
to be here when it is taken up. 7 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts suggests the absence of a quorum, The Secretary will call 
the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Harrison McNary Shortridge 
Ball Johnson Moses Simmons 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex. Ne Smoot 
Bursum Jones, Wash. Newberry Sutherland 

Calder Kellogg Norris Townsend 

Capper Kendrick Oddie Wadsworth 
Caraway eyes Overman Walsh, Mass. 

Curtis Ladd Pepper Warren 

Dial Lenroot Phipps Watson, Ind. 

Fletcher ge Pomerene Williams 
jlass McCormick Rawson i 

Gooding MeCumber Robinson 

Hale McKinley Sheppard 

Harris McLean Shields 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names, There is a quorum present. The ques- 
tion is upon agreeing to the amendment proposed by the com- 
mittee in paragraph 7, page 4. 

Mr, SIMMONS. That paragraph includes ammonium sul- 
phate, and my understanding is that it was put over until we 
take up potash, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will say to the 
Senator from North Carolina that the chairman of the commit- 
tee just now suggested that we return to the consideration of 
that paragraph. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I just talked with the chairman of the com- 
mittee, and I think I have stated the understanding correctly. 


Mr. McCUMBER. It can be passed over again, if the Senator 


desires. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Has the chairman of the com- 
mittee any suggestion to offer? 

Mr. McCUMBER. 1 want to see if we can take up paragraph 
8, antimony salts. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The READING CLERK. In paragraph 8, page 4, the committee 
proposes to strike ut, after the word “ oxide,” the words “2 
cents per pound” and to insert “14 cents per pound and 25 per 
cent ad valorem.” p 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
uext amendment. 

The Reaptne CLERK. The next amendment passed over is, on 
page 4, line 22, strike out the words “ tartar-emetic with the 
hyphen and to insert the words “tartar emetic.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The READING CLERK. The next amendment passed over is, on 
page 4, line 23, after the “tartrate” and the comma, to strike 
out “5” and insert “6,” so as to read “6 cents per pound.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is that matter? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Potassium-antimony tartrate, 
6 cents per pound. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Why was that passed over? Does the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota know why it was passed over? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] requested to 
have it passed over. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not remember who made the request, 
but it was passed over at the request of some Senator because 
of its relation to liquated antimony, in paragraph 376. I do not 
think it was asked that we wait until we reached that para- 
graph. I do not recall now, other than that, why it was passed 
over, { 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to suggest to the Senator that where 
a Senator requests that a matter be passed over, and it is called 
up while he is away, probably the Senator ought to have some 
notice of it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is rather difficult to handle a bill when, 
after a Senator asks that half a schedule go over from time to 
time, he is away when we get back to it. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I shall make no objection to have the amend- 
ment considered. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understand the Senator does not make 
any objection, but I am not certain that the Senator who asked 
that it go over would not make objection, and I think under the 
circumstances we had better go on with the next schedule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the balance 
of paragraph 8 will be passed over. 

Mr, McCUMBER. Pass over all of that schedule and go to 
the next schedule. S 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
next amendment. 

The Reapinc CLERK. Schedule 2, on page 31, earths, earth- 
enware, and glassware. 

The first amendment of the committee in this schedule is on 
page 81, line 4, after the word “manner” and the comma, to 
strike out the words “and brick other than fire brick, 10” and 
to insert “15”, so as to read: 

Fire brick, weigh not more than 10 pounds each, not glazed, enam- 
eled, ornamented, or decorated in any manner, 15 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. ROBINSON rose. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I was just going to ask that this amend- 
ment be passed over on account of the fact that the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Gooprna] presented the matter again this morning, 
and the committee had it under consideration this morning until 
11 o’clock, when it had to adjourn before considering it even a 
second time. So I will ask that this paragraph may go over. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection paragraph 
201 will be passed over, and the Secretary will state the next 
amendment. ; 

The next amendment of the committee was in paragraph 202, 
on page 31, line 21, after the word “ grooved,” to strike out the 
word “and” and insert the word “or”, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was on page 31, line 23, 
after the word “ tiles” and the comma, to insert the words “ red 
or brown, and measuring seven-eighths of an inch or over in 
thickness.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should like to inquire of the 
chairman of the committee as to the program. Are we going 
ahead with the next schedule, covering earthenware? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I could not tind the Senators present at 
whose request some of the paragraphs in the preceding schedule 
were passed over, and I did not want to bring them up in their 
absence. Therefore I asked that we go on to the next schedule. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I suppose we can go ahead to 
some extent upon this new schedule, but, as far as I am con- 
cerned, I have been paying more attention to the paragraphs 
which we bave passed over than to the paragraphs in the next 
schedule, We can go ahead for awhile, but now we have passed 
over the first paragraph of the earth and earthenware schedule. 
I presume, of course, the best thing to do is to go ahead with 
it and go back to the paragraphs passed over at the convenience 
of the various Senators, but I agree with the chairman of the 
committee that the sooner we dispose of these paragraphs in 
the chemical schedule and get rid of them the better. I can 
only regret that Senators who want to take up these passed-over 
paragraphs are not here. By the way, I observe that the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. CALDER] is now here, and perhaps the 
first paragraph in the earth and earthenware schedule could 
be taken up. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I just stated a moment ago that the Sena- 
tor from Idaho had desired a further hearing upon that matter, 
and we had begun to have a hearing on it when we were called 
into the Chamber this morning, and for that reason I asked that 
it be passed over. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 82, line 3, 
to strike out “35 nor more than 50 ” and to insert “45 nor 
more than 60,” so as to read: ; 

Tiles wholly or in part of cement, valued at not more than 40 cents 
per square foot, $ cents per square foot, but not less than 45 nor more 
than per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 32, line 5, 
to strike out “38” and insert “ 50.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to offer an amendment to substi- 
tute 15 cents per square foot“ for the figure appearing in 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator desire to 
have “50 per cent ad valorem” stricken out and to insert “5 
cents per square foot”? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. There is an amendment just prior to that 
one. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. On page 82, line 8, there was 
an amendnrent agreed to, striking out “35 nor more than 50” 
and inserting “45 nor more than 60.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD, I intend to offer my amendment there. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the vote 
whereby the amendment on line 8 was agreed to will be re- 
garded as reconsidered, and the Senator from Texas is recog- 
nized for the purpose of offering an amendment to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. My motion is to strike out the words “8 
cents per square foot, but not less than 45 nor more than 60 per 
cent ad valorem,” and insert in lieu thereof “5 cents per square 
foot.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The READING CLERK. In paragraph 202, page 32, line 2, the 
Senator from Texas proposes to strike out the words “8 cents 
per square foot, but not less than 45 nor more than 60 per cent 
ad valorem,” and to insert the words “5 cents per square foot.’ 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I also desire to amend by striking out the 
remainder, as reported by the committee, and inserting the lan- 
guage of the bill as it passed the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May the Chair suggest to the 
Senator that we dispose of the amendment he has already 
offered first? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Very well. I desire to address myself to 


that amendment. 
TILES AND TILING, 


The tariff act of 1909, the Payne-Aldrich Act, placed a duty 
of 4 cents per square foot on plain unglazed tiles, of one color, 
exceeding 2 square inches in size; on glazed, encaustic, ceramic 
mosaic, vitrified, semivitrified, flint, spar, embossed, enameled, 
ornamented, hand-painted, gold decorated, and all other earth- 
enware tiles and tiling, by whatever name known, except pill 
tiles and so-called quarries, or quarry tiles, valued at not ex- 
ceeding 40 cents per square foot, a duty of 8 cents per square 
foot, and where valued at a figure exceeding 40 cents per square 
foot a duty of 10 cents per square foot and 25 per cent ad 
valorem; on so-called quarries, or quarry tiles, 45 per cent 
ad valorem; on mantels, friezes, and articles of every descrip- 
tion, composed wholly or in chief value of tiles or tiling, 60 per 
cent ad valorem. 

The tariff act of 1913, the Underwood-Simmons Act, reduced 
the duty on plain unglazed tiles, of one color, exceeding 2 
square inches in size, from 4 cents per square foot to 14 cents 
per square foot; on glazed, encaustic, ceramic mosaic, vitrified, 
semivitrified, flint, spar, embossed, enameled, ornamented, 
hand-painted, decorated, gold decorated, grooved, and corru- 
gated, and all other earthenware tiles and tiling, except pill 
tiles and so-called quarries, or quarry tiles, but including tiles 
wholly or in part of cement, reduced the duty from 8 cents 
per square foot to 5 cents per square foot; on so-called quar- 
ries, or quarry tiles, it reduced the duty from 45 per cent ad 
valorem to 20 per cent ad valorem; on mantels, friezes, and 
articles of every description or parts thereof, composed wholly 
or in chief value of earthenware tiles or tiling, except pill tiles, 
it reduced the duty from 60 per cent ad valorem to 30 per cent 
ad valorem. 

The tariff bill of 1922, the Fordney-McCumber Act, as passed 
by the House, placed a duty of 8 cents per square foot, but not 
less than 35 nor more than 50 per cent ad valorem on tiles— 
unglazed, glazed, encaustic, ceramic, mosaic, vitrified, semi- 
vitrified, flint, spar, embossed, enameled, ornamented, hand 
painted, gold decorated, grooved, and corrugated, and all other 
earthenware tiles and tiling by whatever name known, except 
pill tiles, and so-called quarries or quarry tiles, but including 
tiles wholly or in part of cement, valued at not more than 40 
cents per square foot, and where valued at more than 40 cents 
per square foot, 88 per cent ad valorem. On so-called quarries 
or quarry tiles, red or brown in color, it levied a duty of 3 
cents per square foot, but not less than 20 per cent ad valorem. 
On mantels, friezes, and articles of every description, or parts 
thereof, composed wholly or in chief value of earthenware tiles 
or tiling, except pill tiles, 38 per cent ad valorem, 

The tariff bill of 1922, the Fordney-McCumber Act, as reported 
to the Senate and now before us, imposes a, duty of 8 cents per 
square foot, but not less than 45 nor more than 60 per cent ad 
valorem, on tiles—unglazed, glazed, encaustic, ceramic, mosaic, 
vitrified, semivitrified, flint, spar, embossed, enameled, orna- 
mented, hand painted, gold decorated, grooved or corrugated, 
and all other earthenware tiles and tiling by whatever name 
known, except pill tiles and so-called quarries or quarry tiles, 
red or brown, and measu seven-eighths of an inch or over in 
thickness, but including tiles wholly or in part of cement, valued 
at not more than 40 cents per square foot, and when yalued at 


more than 40 cents per square foot, 50 per cent ad valorem. 
On so-called quarries or quarry tiles, red or brown, and measur- 
ing seven-eighths of an inch or over in thickness, it places a 
rate of 5 cents per square foot, but not less than 30 per cent ad 
valorem. On mantels, friezes, and articles of every description, 
or parts thereof, composed wholly or in chief value of earthen- 
ware tiles or tiling, except pill tiles, 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Tiles are made of clay and are used for flooring, roofing, and 
in finishing walls. They contribute in marked degree to the 
comfort, Beauty, utility, and sanitation of the home, They are 
used in making pipes or conduits for the drainage of land. 

It will be seen that the lowest range of duties in the measure 
I have mentioned is found in the Democratic act of 1913, the 
Underwood-Simmons Act. And yet it was under that act that 
the production of tiling in the United States grew from a value 
of $5,705,583 in 1914 to $10,930,000 in 1920, with exports in the 
latter year of over $1,000,000 in value; imports having in that 
Same year a value of less than $85,000. Under the Democratie 
act of 1918 the tiling industry reached a point where it supplied 
the domestic market and exported a substantial surplus. Im- 
poris are so small as to be not even remotely suggestive of cöm- 
petition. 

It would strain the human intellect to the breaking point, 
therefore, to find a reason for the enormous increase in the 
rates on this important building material in the bill under con- 
sideration, rates which rise from less than 2 cents on the com- 
moner forms to 8 cents per square foot, a sweep upward of 400 
per cent on the cheaper varieties. Truly our Republican friends 
are the champion aerialists of tariff legislation. Evidently they 
mistake the Senate for an aerodrome, the various tariff sched- 
ules for airships to be used in contests for the dizziest altitudes, 
the flight leaders being Pilot McOCumszer and Pilot Sxtoor. 

Mr. President, it is questionable whether the enormous in- 
creases proposed by the Senate bill will not imperil the small 
amount of revenue derived from these articles under the pres- 
ent law. Inasmuch, however, as revenue is the supreme need of 
the hour, and inasmuch as the position of this industry makes 
it independent of protection, I move to substitute the existing 
ee for those in the bill reported by the Senate Committee on 

‘inance. : 
Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment 


‘which I have proposed. 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Er- 
KINS] to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON ], I vote 
u yea.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to the transfer of my „I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I havea 
general pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ros- 
INSON]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Pack] and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Making the same announcement 
as on the last roll call, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. BALL. Has the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Broussarp in the chair). 
That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. BALL. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. FLETCHER] to the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Harretp] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CARAWAY. Has the junior Senator from IIlinois [Mr. 
McKINLEY] voted? > 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. McKrnrey]. I transfer that pair to the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). The senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is 
necessarily absent. I have a pair with him for that day. I find, 
however, that I can transfer that pair to the senior Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Cummins], which I do, and allow my vote to 
stand. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Making the same announcement 
as to my pair and transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. COLT. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL]. I transfer that pair to the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Pornpexter] and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call resulted—yeas 11, nays 35, as follows: 


YEAS—11. 
Ashurst Harris Overman Shields 
Pomerene Simmons 


Caraway Harrison 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Sheppard 
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NAYS—25. 
* 
Ball Hale McCormick Shortridge 
Brandegee Johnson McLean; Smoot 
Broussard Jones, Wash, M Suth d 
Bursum Kellogg. Moses Townsen 
Calder Kendrick Ne Wadsworth 
Capper Keyes Nicholson ren 
Colt dd Oddie: Watson, Ind. 
Curtis Lenroot Pepper 
Gooding Lodge Rawson 
NOT VOTING-—50. 

Borah. Frelinghuysen, New Stanfield 
Cameron Gerry Norbeck Stanley 
Crew. Glass, Norris: Sterling 

Harreld: Owen n 
Cummins Heflin Pa mell 
Dillingham Hitchcock Phipps nderwoed, , 
du Pont ‘ Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Hage. La Follette Poindexter Walsh, Mont. 
Elkins MeCumber nsd tson, 
Ernst. McKellar Reed 
Fernald MeKiniey Robinson Williams 
Pletcher, Myers: 
France D Spencer 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, On the amendment offered by 
the Senator from: Texas to the amendment of the committee, 
the yeas: are 11 and the nays are 35. A quorum not being pres- 
ent, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Hale McLean 


Ashurst t `i Mai 
Ball t Nary Suther 
Broussard Johnson Newberry. ‘Townsend. 
Bursum Jones, Wash. Nicholson Wadsworth 
Calder Kellogg > Oddie Warren 
Capper. Keyes: rman Watson, Ind. 
Caraway Ladd Pepper Williams 
Colt Lenroo Phipps Wis 
Curtis McCormick Rawson 

Ernst McCumber. heppard 

Gooding McKinley. Shortridge 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-one Senators, have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary, will call the names of the absent Senators. 

The reading clerk called the names of the absent Senators 
and Mr. Grass, Mr. HARRISON, Mr. Lobon, and Mr. Moses an- 
swered to their names, when called. . 

Mr. Baanpreose, and Mr. KENDRICK. entered the Chamber and 
answered to their names, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be 
directed. te request the presence of absent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from North Dakota. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant at Arms will 
carry out the instructions. of the Senate, 

Mr. Dran and Mr. Pomerenx entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names, r 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 
The Secretary- will call the roll on the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD} to the amendment 
proposed by the committee. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. COLT (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before with regard to the transfer of my pair, 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his, name was called), 
Making the same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement, as before, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called), Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as before with reference to my pair 
and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr, WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote“ nay.“ 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. ERNST. Making the same. announcement as before, I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. GLASS: Making the same announcement as heretofore, 
I vote “ yea,” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, Making the same announcement 
as on the previous roll call as to the transfer of my pair, I vote 
“ yea.” . 

Mr. BALL. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Flori 
[Mr. Fugrcuer] to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Srencer) 
and will vote, I vote “ nay.” 


Mr: CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epen] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Srerrrme] with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Exxrns] with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr, HARRISON]; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cameron] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Warson]; and 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGEUYSEN] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH]. 

The result was announced—yeas 11, nays 40, as follows: 


YEAS—11. 
Ashurst Glass Overman Shields 
Caraway Harris Pomerene Simmons 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Sheppard 
NAYS-—40.., 
Ball Hale McCumber Phipps) 
Brandegee Johnson McKinley Rawson 
Broussard Jones, Wash. — Shortridge 
Calder Kendrick OSes, Sutherland. 
Ca yen 57 ew ‘ownsend 
Colt wW Wadsworth 
Lenroot Nicholson urven 
Ernst Lodge Oddie Watson, Ind. 
McCormick Pepper iis, 
NOT VOTING—45. 
Borah Frelinghuysen Norris Sterling 
Cameron Owen Swanson 
Crew Harretd Trammell 
Culbersom Pittman, Underwood 
Cummins Heflin Poindext: Walsh, Mass. 
Dillingham Hitchcock Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
du Pont eed Watson; Ga. 
Edge La Follette Robinson ler 
Elkins Ke th 
Fernaid Myers neer 
Fletcher Nelson Stanfield 
France Norbeck ley 


mittee was rejected. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I now: move to strike out the remainder 
of the paragraph as reported by the committee, and to insert 
the language. which I send to, the desk, the- remainder of the 
paragraph after the words “ad valorem,” on line 4. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, is that motion in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The last amendment proposed 
by the: Senator from Texas does not affect the previous amend- 
ment, and the amendment of the committee is now before the 
Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can offer that amendment after 
the committee amendments are agreed to, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend» 
ment proposed by the committee on page 32, line 3, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT, SECRETARY. The Senator from Texas now pro- 
poses, after the words “ad valorem” and after the semicolon 
on line 4, to strike out the remainder of the paragraph, all 
down to and including line 12, and te insert in lieu thereof the 
following words: 

So-called quarries. or quarry tiles, 20 per cent ad valovem; mant! 
friezes, and articles of every description or parta thereof, com 
wholly or in chief value of earthenware tiles or tiling, except pill tiles, 
30 per cent ad valorem. 5 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is the existing law; and on that 
amendment I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr: SMOOT. Technically, of course, the Senator can not 
offer that amendment at this time. à 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Why not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because of the fact that there are a number 
of items stricken out that are in the bill, and there is no amend- 
ment on the part of the committee to those items, and the com- 
mittee amendments are to be considered first, but after the 
committee amendments are disposed of the Senator can offer his 
amendment. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. 
the third degree? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not mean now; I mean after the committee 
amendments-in the whole bill are agreed to. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President——, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utab 
yield: to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. ASHURST. I do not want to discuss the amendment, but 
I simply want to find out the parliamentary status. A unani- 


Would that be held to be an amendment in 
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mous-consent agreement, theu, has been entered into to consider 
committee amendments first, has it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. ASHURST. And it would not be in order to attempt to 
amend the text? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not 
agreed. to. 

Mr. ASHURST. But, of course, even under that agreement 
the Senator is at liberty to move to amend the committee amend- 
ments, 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, certainly; but that is not what the Senator 
is doing. The Senator is striking out, for instance, “ mantles, 
friezes, and articles of every description, or parts thereof.” 
There is no amendment to that. 

Mr. ASHURST. Oh, I see; he is striking out the text. 

Mr. SMOOT. Ile is striking out the text and substituting 
the existing law. 

Mr. ASHURST. But he could moye an amendment in order 
on line 5 and line 9. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, certainly. ` 

Mr. ASHURST. And all of lines 10, 11, and 12. 

Mr. SMOOT. As to the rates, that is true. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. As the Senator says, technically, of course, 
the amendment can not be offered in the shape in which I have 
offered it; but in order to present the issue I ask unanimous con- 
sent to offer it in that way. If that is not granted, I will sim- 
ply 1u0ve to amend the committee amendment by substiuting 
“20” instead of “50.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the best way to do is to proceed under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, as we have on all of the other 
paragraphs that have been disposed of, and of course when 
the committee amendments are disposed of this amendment can 
be offered. I think it would be better to follow that course in 
this instance, too. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Then I ask to have the next committee 
amendment stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
committee will be stated. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in paragraph 
202, relative to tiles, on page 32, line 5, to strike out “38” 
and insert in lieu thereof “ 50,” so as to read: 

Valued at more than 40 cents per square foot, 50 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I move to amend by substituting 20 
for “50,” and on that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. POMERENE. Before the vote is taken I desire to say 
that I was out at my dinner while a part of this paragraph was 
pass over, or perhaps was being considered. and I want to 
ask one of the Senators in charge of the bill a question with 
regard to the earlier part of the paragraph. On page 31, line 
23, after the words “so-called quarries or quarry tiles,” are 
the words “red or brown, and measuring seven-eighiths of an 
inch or over in thickness.” Why is this amendment limited 
to the two colors, red and brown? 

Mr. SMOOT. The reason for that is that if we do not make 
it red or brown specifically, then artificial colors could be put 
in and simply take a higher rate because of the artificial color. 
The red and the brown are the natural colors of the clay, and 
that is all we want to go by. 

Mr. POMERENE. They are the natural colors of certain 
clays. They are not the natural colors of all clays. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 5 
Mr. POMERENE. I was not expecting the matter to come 
up at this particular time, but some months ago some people 
came to talk to me about this subject, and my impression is 
that that was one of the objections to the amendment. It 
picks out the tiles of certain concerns which manufacture the 
red or brown tile, when there may be other varying colors. 
The color of the tile when it is finally burned depends in large 
part on the chemical elements which are in the clay, and why 
they should make special favorites of those who manufacture 
either red tiles or brown tiles when there might be intermedi- 
ate colors I have not been been able to comprehend. 

Mr, SMOOT. If the Senator will wait just a moment I will 
call his attention to a decision which was made upon this very 
point. 

Mr. POMERENE. If this matter has not already been passed 
upon, I should like to have it go over until I can have an oppor- 
tunity to examine my file. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator makes the request, of course I 
will not object, but will consent to let it go over for the present, 
until the Senator can get his file. 

Mr, POMERENE, I will not be able to do that to-night. 


until the committee amendments are 


The next amendment of the 
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Mr. SMOOT. We can take it up the first thing in the 
morning. 5 

Mr. POMERENE, I will try to have that done. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the vote by 
which the amendment on page 31, line 23, was agreed to may 
be reconsidered, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that amendment be passed over, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be passed over. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD], on page 32, line 8, to the 
amendment of the committee. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered and the roll will be called, 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. COLT (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the last vote, I vote“ nay,” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Wars] to the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Spencer] 
and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before as to my pair and its transfer, I 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his naime was called). 
Making the same announcement as on the previous vote, I vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement with reference to iny pair and 
its transfer, I vote “nay.” ` 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcemert as before in regard to my pair and its transfer, 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to my pair that I made on the previous vote. 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as on the last roll call, I vote 
s nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL (after having voted in the negative). I uuder- 
stand my pair, the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], 
has not voted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. BALL. I transfer my pair to the junior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Harrerp] and allow my vote to stand. 


Mr. ERNST. Making the same announcement as before, I 
vote “nay.” J 

The result was announced—yeas 12, nays 40, as follows: 

YEAS—12. 
Ashurst Harris Overman Sheppard 
Caraway Harrison Pomerene Shields 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Robinson Simmons 
NAYS—40. 
Ball Gooding McCumber Phipps 
Brandegee Hale McKinley Rawson 
Broussard Johnson McLean Shortridge 
Bursum Jones, Wash. McNary Smoot 
Calder Kellogg Moses Sutherland 
pet Kendrick New ‘Townsend 
Coit. Keyes Newberry Wadsworth 
Curtis Ladd Nicholson Warren 
Ernst Lenroot Oddie Watson, Ind 
Frelinghuysen Lodge Pepper Willis 
NOT VOTING—H. 

Borah France Nelson Stanfield 
Cameron Gerry Norbeck Stanley 

w Glass Norris Sterling 
Culberson Harreld Owen Swanson 
Cummins Heflin Page Trammell 
Dillingham Hitchcock Pittman Underwood 
du Pont King Poindexter Walsb, Mass. 
page La Follette Ransdell Waish, Mont. 
Elkins McCormick Reed Watson, Ga. 
Fernald McKellar Smith Weller 
Fletcher Myers Spencer Williams. 


So Mr. SHErrarRD’s amendment to the committee amendment 
was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
amendment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 32, line 
8, to strike out “38” and insert 50,” so ns to read: 

Except pill tiles, 50 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 32, line 9, 
to strike out the words“ brown in color, 3 cents per square foot, 
but not less than 20,” and insert “brown, and measuring seven- 


— 
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eighths of an inch or over in thickness, 5 cents per square foot, 
but not less than 30,” so as to read: 

So-called quarries or quarry tiles, red or brown, and measurin 
eighths of an inch or over in thickness, 5 cents per square foot, 
less than 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. POMERENE. This raises, perhaps, the same question 
which was involved before. I ask that the amendment may go 
over. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to its going over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, this amend- 
ment will be passed over, and the Secretary will state the next 
amendment. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in paragraph 203, 
page 82, line 14, to strike out the numeral “ 100" and to insert 
“one hundred“ in italics. 

The amendment was agreed to. . 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 32, line 
17, to strike out “17” and insert “20,” so as to read: 

Other cement, not specially provided for, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I want to make a 
statement at this stage of the procedure. We were notified on 
yesterday that the bill would be taken up in a certain order, 
and I was furnished with a copy of that order. No one expected 
we would go ahead and reach the earthenware schedule to-day. 
The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] was prepared to 
take up paragraph 201 and the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEP- 
PARD] paragraph 202 of the earthenware schedule, but no one 
expected that that schedule would be reached to-day. We 
thought we would go ahead with the items which have been 
passed over in the first schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator from New Mexico 
that the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Krnc] had to go to 
Chicago. He desired that the item should go over until his 
return. He made a special request to that effect. We can 
return to zine oxide if the Senator is ready to proceed with 
that. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am ready to proceed with that 

Atem. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to returning to zine oxide 
and proceeding with the consideration of that item. I will say 
to the Senator that the other matters were passed over because 
of the request made by the junior Senator from Utah, who 
stated that he had to leave the city, that he had an engagement 
in Chicago, and would not be back until Monday morning. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I did not know that the request 
applied to all the passed-over items. I thought it applied only 
to the dye embargo provisions and the duties on dyes and the 
related items. * 

Mr. SMOOT. The junior Senator from Utah especially men- 
tioned that subject, but I understood him to say when he left 
that he desired the items which had been passed over to go 
over until Monday because he could not be in attendance before 
that time. If the Senator from New Mexico will take the re- 
sponsibility and answer to the junior Senator from Utah for 
the promise that was made to him, he can call up any item 
that he desires. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I suppose there is no objection 
to taking up the first paragraph of the second schedule then? 

Mr. ROBINSON. The first paragraph of that schedule was 
passed over because of the absence from the Chamber of the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooptne]. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That Senator is now present and If he is 
ready and desires to do so, I know of no reason why the Senate 
should not proceed with that item. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think the Senator from Arkansas must have 
misunderstood the chairman of the committee. The intention 
was to haye a further hearing before the Committee on Finance 
in the morning. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The chairman of the committee did say 
that the junior Senator from Idaho had presented to the com- 
mittee some matter touching the brick paragraph and had not 
concluded it, He did not say when it was expected the matter 
would be concluded, but I think perhaps it is true that the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota did not expect to proceed with the para- 
graph to-night. However, I am merely announcing that I am 
ready to proceed with it, and if Senators on the other side are 
ready there is no reason why we should not go ahead with it. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I asked the chairman of the 
committee to give me a hearing on the brick paragraph to- 
morrow morning, which he promised to do, and I would like to 
have the item go over for that reason. 


seven- 
ut not 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The understanding of the Chair 
was that paragraph 201, fire brick, has been passed over. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It was passed over, but no definite time for 
its consideration was fixed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is true. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If anyone insists that it shall go over, I do 
not insist upon proceeding with it now. I merely announced 
that we are ready to go onewith it if the others are, but the 
Senator from Idaho has stated that he wants to take up the 
matter again before the committee in the morning, so I presume 
that will carry it over, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The previous arrangement 
then remains unchanged and the item will be passed over. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing to take up paragraph 8, 
antimony, which was passed over, if the Senator desires to do 
so, but I wish to be frank with the Senater from New Mexico 
and say that I understood the junior Senator from Utah to 
ask that those items which had been passed over should not be 
taken up in his absence. I may be mistaken and the Senator 
from New Mexico may be correct, but the junior Senator from 
Utah specifically mentioned paragraphs 25 and 2G and wanted 
those two paragraphs to go over entirely until we take up the 
embargo. I understood that he wanted those items which have 
5 passed over to go over until his return, but I may be mis- 

en. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, as I understood the junior 
Senator from Utah, he wanted the embargo question to yo 
over, but I did not understand him as asking that all these 
items should go over and await his return. 

Mr. SMGOT. Then I ask that we take up paragraph 7, am- 
monium carbonate and bicarbonate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let us come to some under- 
standing about paragraph 203, cement. Is the Chair to under- 
stand that by agreement the amendment on line 13, page 82, is 
passed over? z 

Mr. SMOOT. No one has asked that that be passed over: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair understood the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] to ask that it be passed over. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That involves the question of 
Portland cement. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not at all. 
to do with that amendment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Does not the amendment in ling 
17, page 32, cover Portland cement? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is “other cements, not specially provided 
for.” On Portland cement a rate of only 5 cents per 100 pounds 
is proposed by the committee. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But they are all in the same parugruph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending question is on the 
amendment in line 17, page 82. 

pox SMOOT. And that does not touch Portland cement 
at all. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The whole matter ought to be 
discussed together before we decide upon that part of it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘That is, other cements than Portland ce- 
ment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. When that amendment is voted upon, there 
will be a motion offered, I suppose, to adopt the paragraph, 
will there not? ” 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; that is, the amendment is all there 
is in the paragraph which has not been agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May the Chair interject that 
it is not the practice in the Senate to move to adopt a para- 
graph but merely to agree to the amendment in a paragraph. 

Mr. SIMMONS. So I supposed, the motion being simply to 
agree to fhe amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, That, the Chair will state for 
the information of the Senator from North Carolina, is the 
pending question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand what the pending question is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is it agreed that that amend- 
ment shall be passed over? 

Mr, SMOOT. No; it is not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will state the only reason why I ask that 
it be passed over. I am willing to go on with it myself right 
now, and ready to discuss it if the Senator from Utah wants 
to discuss it, but I wish to say that the Senator from ‘Nebraska 
[Mr. Hrrcencock] has been investigating the matter and desires 
to discuss it. He is unfortunately unable to be here to-night. 

Mr. SMOOT. All the cement which falls under the amend- 
ment in that paragraph is some special kind of cement, gen- 
erally with a trade-mark. It does not touch Portland cement 


Portland cement has nothing 
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at all. It involves cements in little cans, with trade-marks, or 
some special kind of cement. 

Mr, SIMMONS. What are the cements used for which are 
included in the amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT, Does the Senator mean those not specially 
provided for”? 

Mr. SIMMONS. How are they designated and what are they 
used for? I know Portiand cement and Roman cement are 
used in house building und road construction. 

Mr. SMOOT. These cements are used more as pipe cements 
than anything else, They are higher priced, and they are gen- 
erally put up in little packages, although some are not. It 
has no more reference to Portland cement than cement has to 


lime. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I suppose that is true. It is not Portland 
cement and it is not Reman cement. I do not know exactly 
what itis. I do not know the use of it, I do not know the kinds. 
For some reason I take it the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hrroncock] has some objection to this amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. He might have some objection to the rate of 5 
cents a pound on Portland cement, but that is not up for discus- 
sion at this time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And the Senator probably knew that it was 
not up for discussion, because the committee only changed the 
numerals “ 100" to the words “one hundred.” There could be 
no objection to that. I assume the other item is the only matter 
the Senator from Nebraska intends to discuss. However, if the 
Senator from Utah desires to take it up in his absence I have 
nothing to say. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is all that I would suggest 

Mr. SIMMONS. I notice that the Senator from Utah has 
been very liberal in putting Over matters for Senators on the 
other side of the Chamber who do not happen to be here to-night 
or whose convenience will be advanced or promoted by putting 
the items over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that is not a fair statement. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I withdraw it if the Senator thinks it is 
unfair. a 

Mr. SMOOT. I requested a moment ago, and the Senator 
must have heard me, that all of this paragraph should go over 
on the request of a Democratie Senator, and I am perfectly 
willing that it shall go over, 

Mr, SIMMONS, I withdraw the statement if the Senator 
“says it is unjust. I did not lear him when he made that re- 
quest. If the Senator frou Utah is going to get angry, of course 
I will have to withdraw it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am going to say this much further to the 
Senator, that if we act upon this amendment to-night, which I 
hope we will, because it does not amount to anything—I am re- 
ferring to the amendment we have up now—and if the Senator 
from Nebraska when he returns wants to open up the item for 
discussion I shall ask unanimous consent that the yote by 
which the amendment was agreed to shall be reconsidered, and 
the Senator then can make any kind of statement upon it he sees 
fit, just as if it had never been acted upon, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands the 
Senator from Utah to object to the unanimous-consent request 
to pass over this amendment at the present time, The question 
is upon agreeing to the amendment proposed by the committee, 

Mr, SIMMONS, Mr, President, I do not propose to discuss 
this item to-night myself, but I offer an amendment to reduce 
the amount specified in the committee amendment from 20 per 
cent to 10 per cent. £ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from North Carolina to the amendment of the com- 
mittee will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY, On page 32, line 17, in lieu of the 
numerals 20“ proposed to be inserted by the committee, the 
Senator from North Carolina proposes to insert “10,” so as to 
read: 

Other cement, not specially provided for, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from North Carolina to the com- 
mittee amendment, 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
ment, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll, = 

Mr. BALL (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the previous vote with reference to my 
pair and its transfer, I vote * nay.” 


I ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). Mak- 
Ing the same announcement as before, I vote“ nay.” 
Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). Making the 


same announcement as on the previous vote, I vote “ yea.” 


Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before, I vote “nay,” 

Mr, NEW (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the previous yote, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr, WATSON of Indiana, 
as heretofore, I vote nay.” 

Mr. COLT, Making the same announcement as heretofore, 
I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I am requested to announce the following 


Making the same announcement 


The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cameron] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Watson]; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DriLLINGEAaAM) with the 
junior Senator froin Virginia [Mr. Glass]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epee] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; and 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr, SrteRLING] with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH]. 

The result was announced—yeas 12, nays 42, as follows: 


YEAS—12, 
Caraway Harrison Pomerene Shields 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Robinson Simmons 
Harris Overman Sheppard Underwood 
NAYS—42., 
Ball Hale McKinley Rawson 
Brandegee Johnson McLean Shortridge 
Broussard Jones, Wash. McNary Smoot 
Bursum Kello, Moses Sutherland 
Calder Kendrick New Townsend 
Capper Keyes Newberry Wadsworth 
Colt Ladd Nicholson Warren 
Curtis Lenroot Norbeck Watson, Iud. 
Ernst Lodge Oddie Willis 
Frelinghuysen MeCormick Pepper 
G ng McCumber Phipps 
NOT VOTING—42, 
Ashurst Fletcher Nelson Stanley 
Borah France Norris Sterling 
Cameron Gerry Owen Swanson 
row Glass Page Trammell 
Culberson Harreld Pittman Walsh, Muss, 
Cummins Heflin Poindexter Walsh, Mont, 
Dillingham Hitchcock Ransdell Watson, Ga, 
du Pont wane Reed Weller 
Edge La Follette Smith Williams 
Elkins McKellar Spencer 
Fernald Myers Stanfield 


So the amendment of Mr. StaMoNs to the committee amend- 
ment was rejected. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question recurs on the 
amendment proposed by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr, President, I propose to detain the 
Senate but for a moment in reference to the pending para- 
graph. I stated the other day that hen the present law was 
written an earnest effort was made by those who drafted the 
bill to provide so far as possible untaxed material for the build- 
ing of the homes of America; and I pointed to the fact that 
in writing that bill shingles and lumber had been put on the 
free list; that the tax on paints had been very greatly lessened ; 
and that on almost everything else that went into the homes 
or into the schoolhouses the tax had been entirely removed or 
greatly reduced, 

I realize that those who believe in a protective-tariff system 
see no reason why there should be discrimination in favor of 
the citizens when tariff taxation is levied or in the purposes for 
which it is levied. That is the distinct line of demarcation 
between those who believe in the character of law that is now 
on the statute books and those who frame a protective-tariff 
measure. 

Of course there is only one amendment now pending to this 
paragraph, as the Senate committee agree with the House of 
Representatives in reference to Portland, Roman, and other 
hydraulic cements. The only amendment which the Senate com- 
mittee have proposed to the paragraph as it came from the other 
House is to increase the tax on cements other than Roman, 
Portland, and other hydraulic cements, I must say that the 
item on which the committee have increased the tax imposed in 
the bill as it came from the other House is of minor importance; 
but that is not true as to the item in which they agreed with the 
House bill and left a 5-cent tax on every 100 pounds of building 
cement which is introduced into the United States. 

Under the agreement as to the consideration of this bill the 
amendments proposed by the Committee on Finance must be 
considered before there is any opportunity to offer amendments 
as to the remainder of the schedule. So, Mr. President, we are 
prevented from making any motion in reference to this im- 
portant item except as to a minor subdivision; but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the proposed duty on Roman cement and Portland cement 
shows how far the majority members of the committee may go 
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in trying to protect special interests in this country when such 
protection is absolutely unnecessary. 

Everybody knows that the great equation incident to the dis- 
tribution of cement is transportation; that the cost of making 
cements is a minor consideration compared to the cost of trans- 
portation, — 

I recall that at one time when I was a Member of the House 
of Representatives the question of building the great Roosevelt 
Dam near Phoenix, Ariz., arose. The project had been agreed 
upon and the appropriation was made, or the money had been 
allocated for that purpose; but when the engineers of the Gov- 
ernment started to build that dam they found that all the 
cement manufacturers in the United States had entered into a 
combination and fixed the price of cement, for they knew that 
an immense amount of cement was going to be used in the 
construction of that dam. They put up the price on the 
American people and on the Government and on the home- 
steaders in the Salt River Valley, who ultimately had to pay 
for the dam. The railroads also at the same time put up their 
cost of transportation. The result of the concerted move on 
the part of the manufacturers of cement and the railroads was 
that the Government engineers went to the site of the location 
of the dam and there easily found a cement rock; and, instead 
of paying the exorbitant price that this combination proposed 
to impose on the Government, the burden of which ultimately 
would have been imposed on the farmers and homesteaders of 
the Salt River Valley for the cost of the dam, the Government 
built its own cement factory to make cement merely for the 
purpose of building the dam, and scrapped the factory whe® 
the dam was built, thereby saving one-half the cost of the 
amount which otherwise they would have paid for the cement. 
There is hardly a State in the Union that has not cement rock. 
The cost of preparing the rock for the manufacture of cement 
is not great, but the real question is one of transportation. 

Mr. President, there may be a few points at the borderline of 
our country where the foreign manufacturer of cement may 
cross and compete with the American manufacturer just across 
the line, but it is only within a very narrow margin; yet, in 
order to protect those few individuals, those few places right 
along the borderline—for the foreign cement on account of its 
weight and the freight rate can not enter the country to any 
distance—the Committee on Finance now proposes to take 
cement off the free list, where it is now untaxed, and put a tax 
of 5 cents per 100 pounds or $1.10 a ton on every ton that comes 
through the customhouse. Of course, there will be very little 
come through the customhouse; but this proposed legislation 
will build up a wall to allow the cement manufacturers within 
the country to level tribute to that extent on the American 
people. The proposed tax is not necessary. Keeping cement 
on the free list would not destroy an American industry. The 
imposition of the tax is not going to protect labor; it is nothing 
in the world but an effort of the Finance Committee to try to 
collect money from the pockets of the mass of the people and 
to take that money and put it into the coffers of the few special 
producers of cement. 

There is to-day no more important article to the home life 
and business life and hygiene of America than cement. 
of tons of it go into the roads over which the children are trans- 
ported to school in automobiles. 

Mr. SIMMONS rose. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. I will yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina in just a moment. > 

The works in every drainage district are made with cement; 
cement is the foundation of almost every house; the lining of 
wells to protect them from infection is now made of cement, 
and not of brick. Now I yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I have just gotten some data here that I 
wish to furnish the Senator in connection with the argument 
he has just made. 

In 1920 I find that there was produced in this country 
100,000,000 barrels of cement, the unit value of which—that is, 
the barrel—was $2.02, When the war began it was selling for 
about 85 or 86 cents. The imports in 1920 were only about 
half a million barrels, In 1921 the imports were only 120,000 
barrels, The exports in 1920 were 2,985,807 barrels. The per- 
centage of imports to domestic production is just about one- 
half of 1 per cent, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I did not have an opportunity to see 
the figures before I started to make my discussion, but I know 
that what the Senator has just said is true, because I examined 
it years ago—that the imports coming into this country amount 
Ma ono paiz of 1 per cent and the exports about equal the 
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Mr. SIMMONS. No; the exports for 1921 were 1,181,024 
barrels. The imports were only 121,000 barrels; so the Senator 
will see that it is eight or ten times as much. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, yes—1i21,000 barrels. Then, the 
imports do not equal one-half of 1 per cent—not nearly—and 
the exports are as much as 1 per cent of the American pro- 
duction; so that the exports going out of this country exceed 
the imports coming in several times over, and yet all of them 
are infinitesimai in proportion to the American production. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Nearly ten times over, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. A hundred times. The American pro- 
duction is more than a hundred tinies greater than the imports. 
Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, yes; several hundred times greater. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. So that if you are going to have any 
tariff at all to produce revenue for the Government, you can not 
disturb that situation without damming out all of it. The re- 
sult is that except possibly at some little corner of the United 
States not a barrel of Portland cement will come into this coun- 
try, and yet you are going to erect an impregnable wall, behind 
which special interests may flourish to levy their tribute on the 
foundations of the home, the cellars of the people, the great 
roads of the country, and every other useful enterprise that 
needs cement. 

Mr. President, I suppose it is utter folly to talk to the gentle- 
men who have charge of this bill with the idea that they will 
change their language one iota; but if there is any tax in this 
bill that is not justified from a revenue standpoint, because it 
will produce only an infinitesimal amount of revenue, or from a 
protective standpoint, unless somebody along the borderline has 
to be wet nursed in order that honest competition can not come 
in in connection with him, it is this paragraph of the bill. 
There is yo justification whatever for it. $ 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President, I want first to correct one 
statement made by the Senator. He says that the committee 
has increased the duty. The House bill called for a duty of 
17 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator will please put me cor- 
rectly before he starts to correct me. I said that you had in- 
creased the duty over the present law. This article is on the 
free list under the existing law. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is what I said. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I desire to state, however, that compared 
with the House bill we have reduced it, so that it is not 2ven 
half of what the House bill would be at 17 per cent upon the 
American valuation. 

I desire to say further, Mr. President, that this affects only 
the production along the Canadian line, It probably will not 
affect the price at all at other points in the United States. 
Canada has a duty of 11 cents a hundred; and if the American 
along the Canadian line desires to ship cement into Canada he 
must pay 11 cents for every hundred pounds, while under the 
present law the Canadian would ship into the United States 
freely. Of course, neither of them will ship very far on ac- 
count of the freight rates; but it does affect, and affect disad- 
vantageously, the American producer along the Canadian line. 

The duty is a very small one, and I think it should be sus- 
tained. d 

Mr. POMERENE, Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from North Dakota a question. What duty is charged by the 
Canadian Government? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Eleven cents per hundred pounds. 

Mr. POMERENE. That is against the importation of our 
cement? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Portland cement; yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. I notice that in the Summary of Tariff 
Information which is presented here this significant statement 
is made: 

The bulk of the increase— 

That is, since the armistice— 
is Canadian cement from plants located near the border. The Canadian 
industry is expanding and will be of increasing importance in the 
domestic market. 

But this is added: 

Most Canadian plants operate at a disadvantage, however, since fuel 
must, in most cases, be imported from the Unit States, 

That is the situation with regard to cement. I simply want 
to add this further statement: 

Cement is produced all through our section of the country, and 
I do not know of what particular benefit this tariff would be to 
them. Of course, like everything else, if they can get a tariff 
I assume that they want it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just for the Recorp, I want to 
state the reason for the Government building a cement plant 
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at the Roosevelt Dam. ‘The Senator from Alabama, I think, 
was a Member of the House then, and I was a Member of the 
Senate. It was figured that the freight rate on the cement 
from the nearest factery that could furnish the cement to that 
dam would amount to more than the building of the whole 
tant. 

y Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator that what I 
said I said advisedly, because I was on the committee that 
acted on the question, and I know that we had hearings, and 
it was shown there that the cement operators had gone into 
a combination and put the price up on the Government, and so 
had the railroads. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not disputing that, because I do not know 
anything about the combination of the cement industry; but I 
know that it was shown that the railroad freights alone on the 
cement from the closest cement factory to the Roosevelt Dam 
would have amounted to more than the ‘building of a cement 
plant, and of course it was a very splendid thing for the Gov- 
ernment to do. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly; and that being the case, 
showing that this question is governed by freight rates, your 
committee, where there is no necessity to put this in here to 
protect an American industry throughout the country unless 
you want to play favorites right on the border, put ft in here 
so that they may have this to hide behind. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is right as far as 90 per cent of 
the cement manufacturers in the United States are concerned, 
and perhaps more than that. It is only a question here of the 
people along the border in Canada. That is all that will ever 
be affected. A 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; just a few favorites here. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think they are favorites. P think it is 
a condition that exists; and, of course, they can have a cement 
factory in one place from which we can ship cement into Canada 
because of the freight rate. The Senator is right on the ques- 
tion of cement; it is a freight question. Some of that cement 
is manufactured in some of our cities and shipped into Canada, 
with a duty of 11 per cent. Why? Not because Canada can 
not furnish it, but because of the fact that the freight rate is 
more than the 11 per cent itself to the point at which they want 
to use the cement. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, referring to the statement 
made by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] as to the 
condition of the cement business at the time of the construc- 
tion of the Roosevelt Dam, much evidence exists to establish 
the conclusion that that condition has not materially changed, 
The cement business is controlled by an organization of the 
industry which constitutes a monopoly. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER] this morning put 
into the Recon a portion of the report of a legislattve investi- 
gating committee in that State touching housing conditions, 
commonly known as the Lockwood committee. That commit- 
tee in its intermediate report discusses at some length, on page 
86, what it designates as the cement combination. 

The Lockwood committee declares that throughout the east- 
ern district of the United States, and in fact throughout the 
entire country, the business is controlled by what is known as 
the Cement Manufacturers’ Protective Association. The eastern 
branch of the business, it is stated, is in the hands of 19 manu- 
facturers who are associated under the title of the Cement 
Manufacturers’ Protective Association, the largest producers 
being the Atlas Cement Co., the Lehigh Portland Cement Co., 
and the Alpha Portland Cement Co. It is stated in the report 
to which I have referred that the aggregate business of the 
group just mentioned exceeded 50,000;000 barrels per year at 
the time of the investigation. The eastern organization was con- 
nected by the most intimate affiliation and exchange of detailed 
information with two other organizations in different sections 
of the country. The report set forth that at fixed times these 
groups, representing the various sections of the United States, 
exchanged ‘all the information or data which they possessed 
concerning every transaction in the business, the result of 
which was to bring about uniformity of trade conditions and 
uniformity of prices throughout the United States; and that 
combination is designated by the committee as one of the most 
flagrant and dangerous monopolies in the building industry. 

The committee report proceeds to detail the manner in which 
this combination was effected and carried out. It states: 
mad hy" thr eastern association amled etch meer fo "anes 
a daily report to the association of all business done by that member. 
These reports were exchanged daily between all the members of the 
organization, each being obliged to report on a form card every contract 
closed. These is were mimeographed and immediately sent to every 
other member of the organization. Besides this daily disclosure and 


exchange of the business of each other to each and all of the others, 
the association issued bulky quarterly printed books or bulletins speci- 
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is of the contract. Huch of the three associations coverin 
various sections of the country had the same system und pire tina | 


such information: 
reports shows 


A comparison ‘of the voluminous Po ae cepa 
absolute uniformity of price in any given period. here were wide 


fluctuations in the price of cement between 1915 and 1919, but it 
fluctuated ontant. upward, and when there were price chunges 
they were uniform and instantaneous with mathematical precision, 

The testimony of the vice president of one ‘of the companies 
in the combination known as the ‘Cement Manufacturers’ Pro- 
tective Association, namely, the vice president of the Alpha 
Portland Cement Co., touching upon the point of uniformity 
of prices, made this statement quoted in the Lockwood report 
at page 87: 

I don't know of any variation between the price of my vlosest com- 
petitor and myself to the extent of 1 cent a barrel at any time in 
two years. 

That declaration of fact is conclusive evidence that the -adn- 
dition described by the Senator from Alabama us existing some 
time ago was true as to conditions at the time this committee 
made its investigation and submitted its report. It shows con- 
clusively that the cement business is controlled ‘absolutely, both 
as to trade conditions and prices. 

The Lockwood committee report proceeds: 

The uniform advances in the market price of cement by this com- 
bination and the dates of changes in price are shown by reference 
to the manufacturers’ prices in New York City up to November 1, 1920, 
which were as follows. 

Now, listen to these figures relating to prices of cement, 
and the uniform and very great advances begimming with Janu- 
ary 1, 1920, when the price per barrel was $2.65. The price 
per barrel on the respective dates is stated as follows: 


July 13. 
96... ba ae RE RT toy Babe Ne Oe 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FrecixcHursen m the 
chair). Does the Senator from Arkansas yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield. 

Mr. DIAL. Does the Senator mean that that is the average 
price, or did it all go up at the same time? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I mean that according to this record they 
all advanced at the same time. To quote the language of the 
president of the Alpha Portland Cement Oo.: 


I do not know of any variation between the price of my ‘closest com- 
petitor and myself to the extent of 1 cent a barrel at any time in two 
years. 


Mr. DIAL. It sounds very much like a conspiracy, does it 


not? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Beyond any doubt, if that evidence ïs to be 
accepted as reliable, it is a trust within the meaning of the 
Sherman antitrust law and ought to be proceeded against under 
that statute. 

Mr. DIAL, Mr. HITCHCOCK, and Mr. CALDER rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield first to the Senator from South 
Carolina, who rose first. 

Mr. DIAL. Notwithstanding all that, the United States Gov- 
ernment is one of the largest consumers of cement, indirectly, 
through the States in building bridges and constructing high- 
ways. x 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; it is. 

Mr. DIAL. Our taxes go very largely for those activities. 

Mr. ROBINSON. To pursue the suggestion which the Senan- 
tor from South Carolina has just made, public works which re- 
quire the use of Portland cement are iu process of construction 
throughout the United States on behalf of States, counties, and 
other governmental subdivisions. 

Mr. DIAL. And the National Government contributes and 
helps pay for it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield now to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, evidently the Attorney 
General's office takes the same view as that taken by the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas, that there is a Cement Trust. I notice by 
the New York papers that that trust has been on trial for the 
last five weeks, and the case is now nearing its conclusion. The 
hearings were closed yesterday, and the atguments, are proceed- 
ing to-day and to-morrow. In view of the fact that the legal 
department of the Government, acting upon the statistics which 
the Senator from Arkansas has read, has proceeded to prose- 
cute this Cement Trust as a criminal conspiracy, I would like 
to know of some member of the Finance Committee why the 
committee is recommending to the Senate the establishment of 
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this high tariff on the product —the legal branch of the Govern- 
ment prosecuting the conspiraey for robbing the American peo- 
ple, and the legislative branch deliberately proposing to raise 
a tariff wall around the country so as to give it a better oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. CALDEB. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. ROBINSON, I yield. 

Mr. CALDER. If the Senator will pardon me, I was going 
to call his attention to the fact just mentioned by the Senator 
from Nebraska that those men were indicted by a Republican 
district attorney in New York, and are now being tried. In 
further answer to the statement just made by the Senator from 
Nebraska, I want to call his attention to the fact that these 
increases in prices, beginning, as the Senator from Arkansas 
has indicated, early in 1920, step by step, step by step, until 
they increased 100 per cent in one year, all occurred in the 
period when cement was admitted free of duty. It occurred to 
me that the fact that cement’ was free did not have the effect 
of bringing down the price. 

Mr. ROBINSON. In reply to that statement I will say: to 
the Senator from New York that ought to suggest to his mind 
that if these conditions exist his party should not put a pre- 
mium upon the conduct of this trust by raising a tariff wall 
so as to prevent the possibility of importations of material 
quantities of cement into the United States in competition with 
the products of the trust. 7 

Mr. CARAWAY., Mr. President, would it not suggest itself 
also that if this trust is able to control prices and raise them 
when the product is free, it needs no protéction? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Absolutely. I have not concluded my dis- 
cussion of the facts which I am producing in an attempt tọ 
show that this association is a trust. I intend to submit seme 
conclusions, 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I say just one more word? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know this is true, at least in our section, 
that not only do they agree upon prices but the territory is 
parceled out, and you can not buy in one section where low 
prices may be quoted if you do not belong to that territory; 
and the road commissioners in Arkansas have been unable to 
purchase from people in some other section than their own. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Not only is the statement just made by 
my colleague true, but if a purchaser of Portland cement or 
other cement for use in the construction of the highways has a 
controversy with the company from whom he purchases, he 
can not purchase one pound of Portland cement from any other 
company until he adjusts that controversy to the satisfaction 
of the other party to it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr, President, I want to remind the Senator 
from Arkausas that this is not the first time they acted as a 
trust. In the Roosevelt administration, I believe it was, either 
the Bureau of Corporations or the Department of Justice inves- 
tigated them and found that they were acting as a trust. 

Mr, ROBINSON, To proceed with some further evidences on 
which this committee based its conclusion that the business is 
trust controlled, I want to bring to the attention of the Senate 
two regulations which were adopted by those controlling the 
organization, for the purpose of enabling the trust to know at 
all times what stocks were on hand and what uses were con- 
templated for the same: 

(1) Dealers were allowed an advance supply equal only 15 days. 

(2) Where a contractor required cement for a particular job he was 
required to execute an agreement that the cement delivered would be 
used only for the purpose specified in the contract and on that particu- 
lar job. If any cement remained after the job was completed, he was 
under obligation to return it, so that by no possibility could a stock be 
surreptitiously accumulated. 

So we have the evidence that the dealers in cement and their 
organizations require the mutual exchange of all information 
respecting contracts and prices; that when one dealer raises 
the price all other dealers simultaneously do the same thing. 
and that the net result of the combination during the year 1920 
was to almost double the price of this expensive material. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, is this a part of the per- 
fectly balanced tariff law about which we have heard so much 
this afternoon? 

Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. President, I wonder what sort of a 
conscience an individual must have to justify the imposition of 
a tariff for protective purposes on the products of this gigantic 
trust? I wonder by what mental process a protective tariff can 
be justified in honest conyiction, whether one be a Democrat 
or a Republican, when the circumstances surrounding the in- 
dustry exist which are disclosed in connection with cement. 


The committee, further proceeding, reported: 
In order to further enforce compliance with these 


rovisions by the 
purchase, the association maintained a vigilance system with a staff 
of inspectors throughout the territory to check up the supply on hand 
at the various dealers and the uses to which their stock had been put. 

When public sentiment became aroused and the manner in 
which this industry was controlled and conducted was discussed, 
particularly in the city of New York the dealers announced 
that they had suddenly abandoned their former practices which 
had proved so obnoxious to the public. But the Lockwood com- 
mittee went into that question and reached the conclusion that 
in spite of the protestations of reform the combination con- 
tinued to operate in other forms, notwithstanding the fact that 
in the meantime its members have been indicted. 

The tax on Portland and Roman cement in this paragraph is 
5 cents per hundred pounds, or $1 per ton. How do you justify 
the imposition of any tax for the protection of this trust- 
controlled product? Throughout the United States this com- 
bination is levying tribute from every road district, from every 
home builder, from every bridge builder, charging excessive and 
extortionate prices. The outrageous extortion in the State of 
New York almost produced a revolution there. Thousands of 
people homeless, the construction of buildings suspended, busi- 
ness throughout the country suffering interruption consequent to 
that condition, and yet the Senate is asked to levy tribute 
upon the American people for the benefit of men aud combina- 
tions of men who violate and defy the laws of the United 
States and of the States of the Union. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE, It perhaps may add a little to thé illu- 

mination of the subject if I were to give to the Senate some in- 
formation which came to me to-day. ; 
y In the State of Ohio there have been built up to date about 
5,100 miles of paved highway throughout the State. That 
means the equivalent of one road from New York through Ohio 
to San Francisco and back nearly to Columbus, Ohio. A large 
part of these roads are made of brick with a concrete base. 
Many others are made of cement. During the past year or two 
very bitter complaints have been made because of the very 
high prices that must be paid by the State or the county, as 
the case may be, for road-building material, a large part of 
which is the cement which the Senator from Arkansas is 
discussing. 

I suspect our friends who talk about this bill being for the 
benefit of the farmer will be able to demonstrate how it is 
going to benefit the farmer to have this increased price in the 
road-building nraterial of the country, a large part of which is 
paid by assessment upon their farms or by taxes collected either 
by the State or the county or the Nation. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the condition described by 
the Senator from Ohio in that State is similar to those in the 
State of Arkansas. For 10 years the road question was agitated 
there, until public sentiment became so overwhelming in favor 
of the construction of improved highways that the people, in 
the form of improvement districts, provided for the construc- 
tion of more than 4,000 miles of roads within the limits of the 
State, the greater portion of them being hard surface and the 
principal part also contemplating the use of large quantities 
7 cement. That condition is quite general in nearly all the 
States. f 

About the time the war began the States in the South and 
Seuthwest moved forward as if in one enterprise for the con- 
struction of hard-surface roads. The people had come to know 
that rapid and permanent progress without them was imprac- 
ticable, if not impossible, For every mile of road that has been 
built and for all highways that are now under construction 
throughout the United States excessive prices have been paid 
and are being charged now for cement. This will continue, in 
all probability, whatever may be the provision in this bill, but 
it is astonishing beyond my comprehension that the Senate 
of the United States should be requested, should be urged, to 
put a protective tariff upon a trust-controlled product, and thus 
fasten more securely upon the public its iniquitous power. 
Where is the justification for it in law, in common sense, or 
in morals? 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion, if he will yield to me. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield gladly to the Senator from South 
Carolina, 

Mr. DIAL. The Senator will recall that Congress appropri- 
ated about $17,000,000 with which to build new hospitals to take 
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care of sick and wounded ex-soldiers,. and a large part of the 
expense involved in that construction. will, of course, be cement. 
Does not the Senator think the tariff will help keep up the 
prices in the United States at the expense of the wounded and 
disabled ex-soldiers, because the construction of the buildings 
which are provided for in the act, as the Senator will recall, 
must be fireproof? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; the Senator is correct. Not only is 
cement used im the construction of highways and private homes 
but in many public buildings, including~ hospitals constructed 
under the order of Congress for the benefit of sick and wounded 
ex- service men. This trust has levied a tribute of millions of 
dollars against the Government of the United States. We are 
imbecile enough—I will not say mean enough to consider put- 
ting a premium upon the outlawry of the agencies which, while 
plundering the citizens and home builders of the land, dishonor 
the flag and the Government it symbolizes. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, the Senator from Alabama 
[ Mr, Unperwoop], it seems to me, in his statement this evening 
touched the point better than anyone else. As I recall it, he 
said that the transportation question was the most important 
one affecting the price of this commodity. I believe that is so. 
The greater the distance necessary to carry the article the more 
it costs the consumer; the price goes up accordingly, of course. 

I have-taken the trouble to look up the price of cement quoted 
in the Tariff Information Survey, volume 2. I observe that be- 
ginning in 1900, when the tariff was T cents per hundred pounds, 
2 cents per hundred pounds more than the amount proposed in 
the pending bill, the average factory price per barrel was $1.09, 
and the same in 1901, when the tariff rate was 8 cents. 

The price hovered along about $1 per barrel until the Payne- 
Aldrich law was enacted, that much-defamed measure which 
fixed the duty at 8 cents per hundred pounds. Then the price 
of cement in this country, the average price at the mill, went 
down to 85 cents a barrel in 1908; in 1909 it was 81 cents; in 
1910, 89 cents per barrel; in 1911, 84 cents per barrel; in 1912, 
81 cents per barrel; and in 1913, $1 per barrel. Then it began 
to rise under the Underwood law, a law under which cement 
was admitted free of duty. It continued to rise until in 
1919 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. CALDER. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I presume the purpose of the Senator's 
argument is to show that the intention of the proposed duty is 
to lower the price of cement. 

Mr. CALDER. The rates then began to rise, and we find that 
in 1919 the mill price was $1.69; and in 1920, as the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas has pointed out, the price ran 
up to $4 a barrel, and still there was no tariff on cement. 

Now, of course, these exorbitant prices were caused by a 
combination of the cement manufacturers. In New York State 
a Republican legislature authorized the appointment of an in- 
vestigating committee, of which Senator Lockwood is chairman, 
a State senator coming from my old congressional district. It 
is true that we have a gentleman for counsel of the committee 
from the Senator's own party, doing a splendid job. 

What happened? As the result of the information unearthed 
by this committee we have been able to obtain information, to 
submit it to the Federal authorities, by them’ tox have it sub- 
mitted to a grand jury, and now we are trying in New York 
the men responsible for the high prices. It is true the Com- 
mittee on Finance has reported the bill imposing a duty of 5 
cents per hundred pounds on this article. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. CALDER. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. Do I andert that while the good peo- 
ple of New York are trying to put in jail the men to whom the 
Senator from that State refers, we are trying to reward them 
by imposing an increased tariff duty on cement? 

Mr. CALDER. No; Mr. President, but through the activities 
of a Republican administration here in Washington and through 
the officials of the Department of Justice in New York, we are 
trying to destroy the Cement Trust. 

However, Mr. President, the Committee on Finance propose a 
rate in this bill of 5 cents per hundred. pounds on cement. The 
Senator from Ohio knows that a duty of 5 cents a hundred 
pounds on cement will not affect its price in the slightest degree. 
There are some manufacturers along the Canadian border, 
notably in Michigan and Wisconsin—not in my own State, for 
my State has not asked for this. duty, nor have I advocated it— 


where. there are large cement industries on this side of the 
border and others on the Canadian side. These American com- 
panies, I am informed, are out of the combination who have 
asked for this duty of 5 cents per hundred pounds in order to 
even up the cost of manufacture between this country and 
Canada. That is the whole story, Any man who bas studied 
the question, anyone who knows anything about the problem of 
the manufacture and transportation. of cement, knows that the 
proposed duty will not affect the price in the slightest degree in 
the building of homes, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. CALDER.. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts.. I ask the question of the 
Senator from New York, because he is a contractor and is very 
much interested in the housing problem. I understood the 
statement which was put into the Rxconn this morning, which 
was filed by Mr. Untermyer, counsel for the Lockwood. commit- 
tee, to be to the effect that, in his opinion, building materials 
are now selling for 50 per cent in advance of the cost of produc- 
tion, allowing a reasonable profit to the manufacturers of such 
building materials.. Is it the opinion of the Senator from New 
York that that is a truthful statement as to the situation in 
New York? 

Mr. CALDER. I do not know what the costs of manufactur- 
ing building material are to-day, but I should not be surprised 
if in New York common brick are selling for double what they 
cost to produce: I am not so well informed as to other building 
material. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The statement of Mr. Unter- 
myer was that building materials are selling for 50 per cent 
in advance of the. cost of production, allowing a reasonable 
profit to the producer. Does the Senator from New York agree 
with that statement? 

Mr. CALDER. I said a moment ago that I agree to it in the 
matter of brick. I doubt very much, however, if the statement 
is accurate in regard to cement. I think that the cement manu- 
facturers who are selling that product in our market are ob- 
taining a pretty good profit, but I doubt if they are getting 50 
per cent profit, I will say to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, it never occurred to me that 
because this combination on cement was formed by some of the 
producers of Portland cement during the time of the Democratic 
free trade tariff that the Democratic Party or their policy were 
at all responsible.for that combination, Though it was brought 
about during the time that cement was coming in free, I want 
to acquit them. of any complicity whatever in attempting to 
bring about the combination: 

Neither do I think the Democrats are justified in assuming, 
because we are asking for a rate of 5 cents per hundred pounds 
in order to protect a class of producers of cement along the Cana- 
dian. border, none of whom have entered into any combination 
whatsoever, so far-as the testimony shows, and who for the 
most part are selling directly to the consumer, that we are 
endeavoring to further the interests of a combination, 

The evidence is undisputed that this little tariff rate of 5 cents 
per hundred pounds on cement will only affect the producers 
of cement who are along the Canadian border, mostly in Mich- 
igan and west of that State, and who are in direct competition 
with the Canadian producers. The testimony received by us 
was to the effect that it costs somewhat more in the United 
States to produce cement than it costs in Canada. Then, too, 
the producers of American cement are cut off from the Canadian 
trade by reason of a tariff of 11 cents per hundred pounds which 
is imposed on that article by the Canadian Government, while 
the people of Canada are exporting their product into the United 
States free of duty, 

The proposed duty will not affect the cement combination one 
way or the other. It will, however, affect a little strip of ter- 
ritory lying mostly west of the Alleghanies which is in direct 
competition with the Canadian producers of cement. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, the defense of this bill is 
remarkable to me. I thank the Senator from North Dakota 
for acquitting the Democratic Party of an attempt to aid the 
Cement Trust in any way, but it is very apparent that when the 
Democratic Party took the tariff off cement they did not intend 
to be guilty of going into partnership with the trust, and so 
they acquitted themselves when they accomplished that act. 
However, the combination and understanding to put up the 
price of cement did not originate after cement was placed on 
the free list; it existed before that time. Perhaps it was not 
so hard and fast a combination as it is to-day, but I pointed 
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out awhile ago the operation of the combination at least 15 
years ago, if not more—at any rate, long before the present 
tariff law was placed on the statute books. 

The Senator from New York justified this proposed tax be- 
cause of the rising and falling of the prices. Of course, we all 
know that at times when there is great building activity, 
when there is demand for cement to build roads all over the 
country, and there is a greater demand generally for the 
product, the combination can put up its prices; but in duller 
times, when there is not so much cement needed, when there is 
not so much construction going on in the country, the price 
comes down closer to the point of the cost of production. The 
very figures the Senator from New York has read in reference 
to the difference in the cost of production at various times 
show what an enormous profit the cement industry working in 
combination can reap from the American people. 

I have said that I realize that the conditions of this trade 
were governed by freight rates, and that is true; but there is 
a border line. The Senator from North Dakota in his eloquent 
remarks said the duty is only 5 cents a hundred pounds, but 5 
cents a hundred pounds is $1.10 a ton, 

The cement manufacturers do not expect to make their profits 
out of the tax; they only want to exclude from foreign compe- 
tition that territory in which the foreign cement may enter by 
paying the freight rates, thus giving the people of that section 
of the country the benefit of lower prices. Of course cement is 
a commodity which is carried at a comparatively low freight 
rate. I do not recall the railroad transportation rates, but 
probably $1.10 a ton will cover the freight rate for from 150 to 
200 miles from the border into the interior. I am not familiar 
with the freight rates, as I have said, but I know $1.10 would 
carry it to a certain extent into the interior and perhaps 150 or 
200 miles. That is probably as far as the competition could go. 
The chairman of the committee so admitted a moment ago when 
he said, “ There can be no competition except along the border, 
and we are simply establishing a freight rate, not in order to 
build up an industry, not to protect labor, but to prevent com- 
petition on the border.” The border, however, is not only on 
the Canadian line; the border is also at New York. I have 
heard of instances as far south as the Carolinas where the ce- 
ment combination attempted to force high prices for cement, 
but, by reason of the fact that the local communities could bring 
in a few shiploads of cement, they forced down the price to a 
more reasonable figure. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
that I am advised that in my State, where we are doing an 
immense amount of road building, the State having voted 
$50,000,000 for that purpose and many of the counties on the 
coast having voted from $1,000,000 te $2,000,000, the price of 
cement charged by the American producer was so unreasonable 
that they sought to overcome that by purchasing abroad; that 
they did make a purchase abroad, and in one contract saved a 
half a million dollars. If we impose this tax on cement, of 
course, such relief against the exorbitant prices of the Cement 
Trust will be gone. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. The Senator from North 
Carolina has pointed out one instance where the people of his 
State in building roads saved a half million dollars because they 
could bring cement across the border. The same situation ap- 
plies to New York, where the people are crying out against the 
throttle hold of the trust, and yet the Senater from New York 
defends the proposal of the committee and says that he wants 
to wait until the Supreme Court of the United States decides 
whether the members of the combination are guilty and shall 
go to the penitentiary, but in the meantime he wants to lock 
the door against any foreign competition and let the cement 
manufacturers continue to exploit the people of New York. The 
people of the Senator’s State have found them guilty, and he 
has acknowledged that the verdict is a righteous one. 

Mr. President, this is simply an instance of the way this bill 
is written, and it is admitted on the floor here. There is no 
evidence tending to show that the duty is needed because the 
product of a foreign country is produced cheaper than the com- 
modity is produced on American soil. There is nothing said 
here showing that the tax is to be laid in order to protect 
American labor; there is nothing here to show that if it were 
not imposed the industry would fail. No; not at all; but we 
are told that some of the manufacturers of this product, for 
their own selfish interest, come before the Finance Committee 
and ask for a tax that will exclude foreign competition, and it 
is granted to them without question. That is how this bill has 
been written. The door was open to those who wanted to ex- 
ploit the American people. They are invited before the com- 
mittee and asked what prices they desire to levy on the neces- 


roa, of the American people, and they are granted without 
question. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, let us see, first of all, 
what it is that the United States Tarif Commission report on 
the subject of cement; and having this report of the commis- 
sion before us, I am unable to see how any committee could 
consider for a moment the levying of any tariff. 

The United States Tariff Commission has this to say: 

Domestic plants produce almost 50 per cent of the world produc- 
tion of hydraulic cement. The United States was the pioneer in the 
development of concrete construction, and as a result domestic con- 
sumption of the material per capita fs the highest in the world, 

Mr. President, you have not here the case of an infant in- 
dustry. You have here just about such a case as when we 
discussed wood alcohol. Of all the production of hydraulic 
cement in the world, the United States produces one-half; and 
yet, in the face of that fact, we are asked here to erect a Chi- 
nese wall around the country to prevent any importation what- 
ever of cement from abroad. 

If this were a statement made in a partisan spirit, made in 
the heat of an argument, it might be discredited somewhat; 
but here is the calm, unbiased, nonpartisan declaration of the 
Tariff Commission that of all the hydraulic cement produced in 
the world the United States produces one-half. That state- 
ment was written when cement was on the free list. 

Now, let me read another paragraph from the report of the 
Tariff Commission: 

The United States is independent of other countries for its cement 


supply. e manufacturers have the advanta tago of cheaper fuel, 
and yey ete Faris 


the use of large-scale een peg units and 
they SYS ROSEA far toward eliminating the European advantage due to 
lower-pri 


Yet we are asked to take cement off the free list and subject 
it to a tariff of something like 20 or possibly 25 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 
ae HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator say what per cent 

Mr. SMOOT. If it were $3 a barrel, that would be 200 
pounds, and 1 per cent would be 2 cents. That would be 23 
per cent. 

Mr. CALDER. If the Senator will permit me, I believe a 
barrel weighs about 380 pounds, and with a duty of 5 cents a 
hundred pounds this would mean about 9} per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but, I say, even if it were 5 cents for 380 
pounds, it is not 1 per cent. The Senator talks about its being 
25 per cent. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then I will withdraw that statement. 
The committee has brought in so many 25 and 30 per cent tariff 
schedules here that I perhaps made an overhasty computation 
and figured that that was it; but it does not matter what per 
cent it is. It is on the free list now. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator had made that statement, I 
wond have agreed with him, and I would not have interrupted 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am glad the Senator has corrected me. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator would be. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is a crime to take an article off the 
free list and subject it to any tariff whatever which must in- 
eyitably raise the price to the American consumer when Amer- 
ica has shown, by her own experience in the course of many 
years, that she can make cement in competition with the whole 
world, and for many years we have actually made one-half of 
all the cement produced by all the nations of the world. 

Mr. President, some attention has been drawn here to the uses 
to which cement is put. Heretofore the Senator from North 
Dakota or the Senator from Utah, when we have mentioned 
one of these tariffs, has risen in his place and has called atten- 
tion to the small quantity of the article consumed, and he has 
assured us that on account of the small quantity of the article 
consumed we need not be disturbed over the tariff imposed, be- 
cause it would not necessarily affect very many people. But 
what have we in the matter of cement? We are in an age in 
which cement is used more than it ever has been used before in 
the construction of our public buildings, in the construction 
of our bridges, in the construction of our great office buildings, 
in the construction of our hotels, in the construction even of 
private homes, and, above all, in the construction of the good 
roads of the country that the National Government and the 
State governments have gone into partnership in building. We 
are appropriating something like $100,000,000 a year to aid the 
States of the United States in constructing good roads, and a 
very large proportion of this expense will necessarily be in- 
curred by the purchase of cement, and yet we are deliberately 
going to work here, by a tariff on cement, to shut out all possi- 


bility of competition, for the obvious purpose of raising the 
price of cement to the American consumer. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER] has been active 
in expressing the great need for promoting the housing industry 
of the United States, and yet he comes forward here as the 
supporter of a plan to increase the cost of every building in 
the United States. He stands now advocating something which 
will tend to make rents higher everywhere in the United 
States. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, the Senator knows that that 
is not so. The Senator knows that a rate of 19 cents a barrel 
on cement, which is 9} per cent, will not affect the price of 
cement in the crowded centers of the country at all. He 
knows, as the Senator from Alabama pointed out, that while 
it might affect the price of cement 150 miles from the border, 
it will not affect it beyond that, just as the Senator knows 
that free trade on cement had nothing whatever to do with 
fixing the price at $4.65 a barrel during 1920. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator flatters me. I do not know 
as much as the Senator asserts I do; but I do know that within 
150 miles of the border of the Atlantic Ocean a great many 
people live, and in the Senator’s own State there are millions 
of people living in houses complaining of exorbitant rents; 
there are thousands of office renters in New York City com- 
plaining of the outrageous rents they are compelled to pay; 
and the Senator knows that in the city of New York at the 
present time the cost of building is so exorbitant that even 
the loan companies hesitate to make loans upon the buildings, 
feeling that the cost is outrageous. 

Mr. CALDER. And if the Senator will permit me, the 
Senator from New York also knows that the exorbitant price of 
cement to-day is at a time when cement is on the free list. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am going to deal with that suggestion 
made by the Senator. I credit the Senator with ignorance as 
to the reason, for I do not believe that he intended to misrepre- 
sent the matter to the Senate. I credit the Senator with 
ignorance as to the real reason why cement has been high. 
He has forgotten, apparently, that we have had a war, and 
that that war put a stop to our imports, and that the fact of 
cement being on the free list during that time produced com- 
paratively little competition from abroad. 

Mr. CALDER. Did. it stop the imports from Canada? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will read the Senator the figures on 
imports. I have said that I have credited him with ignorance, 
because I could not believe that he knew the figures and de- 
liberately stood up here to argue to the Senate that because 
cement was on the free list we were nevertheless having com- 
petition from abroad to regulate prices. 

Now let us look at what the figures are. 

The importation of cement in 1910 was $587,000 worth 

The importation in 1911 was $315,000 worth. 

The importation in 1912 was $168,000 worth. 

The importation in 1913 was $124,000 worth. 

In 1914 the value of the imported cement was $163,000. 

The importation in 1915 was $182,000 worth. 

Then, the war being in full blast, the value of the imports 
fell to $9,000 worth in 1916. 

It fell to $2,000 worth in 1917. 

It fell to $6,000 worth in the fiscal year 1918. 1s- 

It fell to $1,100 worth in the calendar year 1918. 

The Senator can see that there were practically no importa- 
tions of cement during that period to regulate the price, and 
whether cement was on the free list or subject to a duty did 
not cut much figure. 

Mr. CALDER. The amount of cement used in the country 
fell off then because there were no building operations of any 
importance during the war. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator is mistaken again. There 
were a great many military operations that required a great 
deal of cement. 

Mr. CALDER. But not to be compared to what they were in 
1919 or 1920. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I tell the Senator that there were a 
great many building operations. There were a number right 
here, promoted by the Government, in Washington. The Gov- 
ernment actually put money into the construction of cement 
buildings, and encouraged manufacturing institutions to en- 
large their plants with cement construction during the war. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON, So great was the demand for cement dur- 
ing the war that many road programs throughout the South had 
to be abandoned because the producers of cement could not 
supply the material necessary in the construction of the roads, 
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If the Senator will yield to me for just a moment further, 
there was some discussion a while ago about the ad valorem 
equivalent of this 5 cents a hundred pounds on Portland and 
Roman cement. ‘The Senator from Nebraska made the state- 
ment that it was approximately 25 per cent, and the Senator 
from Utah retorted sarcastically and indignantly that it was 
less than 22 per cent. Of course the ad valorem equivalent 
depends upon the price of Portland cement. If you take the 
price of Portland cement in 1914, before we entered the war, 
your figures were not very far wrong; it would be approximately 
20 per cent. If you take the price of Portland cement at its 
peak, in 1920, when it was $5 a barrel instead of 90 cents a 
barrel, it would be 4 per cent; but the ad valorem equivalent 
of necessity depends upon the price of the commodity, and 
varies as the price fluctuates. But in 1914, I repeat, before 
the United States entered the war, the price of Portland cement 
was 90 cents a barrel, and the ad valorem equivalent of 5 cents 
per hundredweight at that price would be 20 per cent. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am not through with the Senator from 
New York yet. He rose here and undertook to convey to the 
Senate the impression that the price of cement had been ad- 
vanced while cement was on the free list, and therefore he made 
the implied argument that being on the free list increased the 
price of cement. He argued here that the Cement Trust was 
formed during that period, while cement was on the free list; 
and when I showed him the figures demonstrating that during 
that period imports were practically negligible on account of 
the war, he advanced another fallacy. What was it? Why, 
he adyanced the fallacy that we were not using much cement 
during that period. Now, I want to convince the Senator what 
we were doing during that period. I have the figures here, and 
I am astonished that as a builder he was not aware of the fact. 

I will take the war period. I ask the Senator from New 
York to listen to this. In 1914 the production of cement in the 
United States was 88,000,000 barrels. Not using much cement? 
We produced in this country 88,000,000 barrels. During 1915 
we produced 85,000,000 barrels. During 1916 we produced 
91,000,000 barrels. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Not now. During 1917 we produced 92,- 
000,000 barrels. During 1918 we produced 71,000,000 barrels, 
During 1919 we produced 88,000,000 barrels. Yet the Senator 
Says we were not using much cement during that period. 

The Senator has been convicted of Deing absolutely wrong, 
both as to the import matter and as to the consumption matter, 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, the Senator stops at 1919, 
when he pointed out that we imported $51,000 worth of cement, 
He did not go to 1920, when the figures would have shown that 
we imported $1,230,000 worth of cement. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. I only stopped because the Tariff Com- 
mission report did not show any later figures, I will say to the 
Senator. If there are any later figures, I shall be very glad to 
hear them. 

Mr, CALDER. I do not charge the Senator’s party with be ng 
reponsible for the high price of cement—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That was the clear implication from 
what the Senator said. 

Mr. CALDER. Because there was free trade in cement, but 
I do charge that during the time the Senator's party was in 
control of the country the trusts, which reached great propor- 
tions, such as the Cement Trust reached, were the strongest 
and most powerful and made the greatest profit and violated 
the law the most. Nor do I charge that they were respons ble 
for that altogether, because I recall that during the year 1920, 
when the high prices obtained to which the Senator from 
Arkansas referred—and this is fair in this discussion, for we 
are all desirous of getting information—because of a regulation 
adopted by the Interstate Commerce Commission, the cars 
usually required for the hauling of cement were taken from the 
cement manufacturers and were given to the hauling of coal. 
The Senator wili recall that we had a coal strike at that time. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator can make his argument in 
his own time, but not in mine. I am here to make the argu- 
ment, and I repeat it—and I would like to have the Senator 
take his own time to meet this charge—that he sought to give 
the impression to the Senate and to the country that although 
cement was on the free list, and, being upon the free list, came 
in here in destructivé quantities, nevertheless, the price was 
rising and a trust was being formed; and when I called his 
attention to the fact that war practically put a stop to the 
importations during that period—and he had to admit the 
figures as I read them from the report—he said, “ Oh, there 
Was not much cement being used.” Now, I have shown him 
that there was just as much cement being used in the United 
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States during that period as during any other, only it was not 
being used in the same way. 

Mr, CALDER. But the fact remains that during the opera- 
tion of the last Republican tariff law, when the duty on cement 
was 7 and § cents per hundred pounds, the price was low; in 
fact, one-half what it is to-day, when we are manufacturing it in 
large quantities and when it is coming in free of duty. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I want to say to the Senator that I think 
he must agree that the tariff question affects but a small por- 
tion of the cement which is used in this country. Owing to 
freight rates and the cheapness of cement, it can not reach 
from any given point to any great distance. I am quite sure 
that none of the intermountain country, nor any other territory, 
unless it is very close to the border of Canada, can be affected 
by this tariff. Canada has a rate of 11 cents against our 5 
cents. So it seems to me it would be unfair to the cement 
plants which can reach the Canadian market not to give them 
some protection as against 11 cents in Canada. I think we must 
agree that a 5-cent duty.on cement from Canada can not affect 
the whole supply of cement in this country. Will the Senator 
argue that it can affect it? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator gives his case away. The 
reason why Canada puts on a higher tariff than we do is be- 
cause of the increased cost of fuel, which makes it more ex- 
pensive to produce in Canada than in the United States. 

Mr. GOODING. Not 6 cents more. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Tariff Commission state in their re- 
port that it costs more to manufacture in Canada than in the 
United States on account of the cost of fuel. The Senator is 
met, furthermore, by the stern fact that during all these years 
and at the present time the United States is producing one-half 
of all the cement in the world, and is exporting 

Mr. GOODING. That has nothing to do with it at all. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And is exporting great quantities of 
cement to other countries. 

Mr. GOODING. If the Senator will yield, I think that he 
will agree with me that the scale of labor is a little lower in 
Canada than it is in America; that labor is a little bit cheaper 
there; that the Canadians preduce a little bit cheaper all along 
the line. I merely want to see this question discussed in a 
spirit ef fairness and intelligence, and the fact accepted by 
men of intelligence; that is all. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. When a Republican comes to the point 
where he is willing openly to impose a tariff upon a trust- 
controlled article like cement, used in such enormous quantities 
for public and private purposes—to build highways, for which 
the people pay taxes; to build hospitals, which must be built 
largely of cement; to build public buildings, which must be 
built largely of cement—when a Republican can bring himself 
to the point where he is willing to vote a tariff for a trust 
which his own courts are prosecuting for violating the law by 
raising the prices to the American people, there is no hope for 
such a Republican. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to a 
Republican to ask unanimous consent that when we close our 
session for this calendar day we shall recess until to-morrow at 
11 o'clock? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from North 
Dakota if he is not willing to begin the sessions at 9 or 10 
o'clock in the morning and stop at 6 or 7 at night? To-night we 
wasted about 40 minutes in getting a quorum, and we are 
wasting time coming here at night. We have had long speeches 
about subjects other than the tariff, and we had the same last 
night. I think we would do more work if we began earlier. 

The Senator said this morning, as an excuse for not meeting 
earlier, that the committee has meetings in the morning. It 
seems to me it would be better for the committee to meet at 
night. There are only four or five Republican members of the 
committee to meet, and it would be better to do that than to 
inconvenience the Senate and keep us here at night. 

I am willing to stay here all night, if necessary, but I am not 
willing to stay here and waste time, as we are doing to-night, 
and as we have been wasting time. We have had to wait several 
times to get a quorum, and I hope the Senator will let us meet 
earlier. I believe by pursuing that course he will get through 
with the bill much sooner than if we have night sessions. I 
wonder if he will not be willing to agree to that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not think so. But let us meet to- 
morrow at 11 o’clock, and then let us see if we can not close the 


Session at 6 to-morrow instead of having an evening session. I 
feel positive that we shall do a little work to-morrow, perhaps. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Is it the Senator’s proposal to meet at 
11 tomorrow, or at 10? 

Mr. McCUMBER. At 11 to-morrow. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, as I have said a number of 
times, the Senator from North Dakota is in charge of the bill, 
and there is no disposition on this side of the Ohamber to inter- 
fere with his fixing the hours he wants the Senate to sit; but I 
believe that as much headway will be made if we sit during day- 
light hours, and elimimate midnight hours. Of course, however, 
that is entirely within the control of the Senator. We do not 
desire to throw any logs in his way in fixing the time of running 
the sessions. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I really hoped it would result as the Sena- 
tor has stated, but I have found that we really do not get down 
to business until late in the day. It is not until between 5 and 6 
o’elock in the evening, generally, that we get really to 
upon any of the items. For that reason I felt that we had to do 
most of our after about 5 o’clock. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator said to-day that although 
it was stated that there was no filibuster on this bill, he was 
satisfied there was. Of course, the Senator is entitled to his 
own opinion, but he is mistaken about a filibuster. If we were 
really filibustering on this bill, we would still be on the first 
paragraph of the chemical schedule. This is the easiest bill to 
filibuster, if we wanted to filibuster it, that I have ever seen 
come into the Congress, because of the number of amendments, 
But this side of the Chamber is not trying to prevent the pas- 
sage of the bill by dilatory tactics. 

You control the majority, so you have a right to express 
your views to the country. We merely have the right to ex- 
press our opposition, and with a bill of this magnitude, in 
which a great deal is involved, it is our right and privilege to 
present our viewpoint to the country, and we know we can 
not do it in a few days of debate. Undoubtedly there is going 
to be considerable debate on the bill, as there always has been 
on a bilt of this kind. The average time a tariff bill stays in 
the Senate is two or three months, and we are going to debate 
this ene thoroughly. It is not a question of voting on the 
amendments. We ean vote on a hundred amendments in half 
an hour when we get ready, but we are going to let the Amert- 
can people know what is in this bill first, and when that is 
done, then if you have a majority of votes to pass the bill, 
you can do so. But whether we meet at 11 and stay in session 
until 11 at night, or whether we meet at 11 and stay in session 
until 6, I do not think it will make much difference as to the 
ultimate date when the bill is voted on. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Before agreeing to unanimous consent, 
I would like to ask the Senator whether he intends to press this 
particular amendment to a vote to-night? 

Mr. MCCUMBER. I do not want to hold the Senate any longer 
than 10 o’clock. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will say to the Senator that I would 
like to have the amendment go over until to-morrow. I was 
caught by surprise in having it come up this evening, and there 
are some matters I want to look into. 

Mr. SMOOT. This matter has been passed on once already, 
but I gave notice that if the Senator from Nebraska wanted a 
reconsideration of the vote by which the amendment was agreed 
to, I would ask unanimous consent for a reconsideration of the 
vote, giving the Senator an opportunity either to speak or to 
offer an amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The proposition pending before the 
Senate has not been voted on. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina proposed an amendment and that was voted on. The issue 
now before the Senate is the committee amendment, and that 
has not been voted on. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the committee amendment has been 
agreed to. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; I took the floor when the com- 
mittee amendment was proposed, and it has not been voted on. 

Mr. SMOOT. That may be. 

Mr. ROBINSON. A vote was had on the provision we have 
been discussing, placing a duty of 5 cents per hundredweight 
on Portland and Roman cement; but of course the Senator can 
move to reconsider it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the Senator is mistaken, be- 
cause when the Chair announced the vote on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from North Carolina I took the floor, 
and I do not think there has been any vote taken since. I ask 
the Chair to inform us as to the parliamentary situation, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The parliamentary situation is 
that there is an amendment pending, proposed by the committee, 
in paragraph 203, on page 32, line 17. 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is the second amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the second amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In either event, I do not think it has 
much to do with the request that when we close our session 
to-day we shall meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There is no objection to that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I have no objection to it, if there is no 
intention of forcing a vote on this amendment to-night. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota asks unanimous consent that at the close of the session 
to-night the Senate shall take a recess until 11 o’clock to-mor- 
row. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will say to the Senator that I am going 
to make a strong plea to the members of the Finance Committee 
to pass over this paragraph at least until we find out definitely 
whether this product is controlled by a trust. It may not be 
necessary to wait until the court reaches a decision in New 
York, but I can not conceive that self-respecting Republicans 
want deliberately to impose a tariff for the benefit of a criminal 
outlaw. 

Mr. SMOOT; For the information of the Senator, I want to 
say that there is no amendment offered here as to Roman 
cement, and, of course, under the agreement we can not offer 
an amendment as to that until the committee amendments are 
disposed of. The only amendment there relates to special 
cement, cement not otherwise provided for; not hydraulic ce- 
ment, not Roman cement, but cement that is carrying a trade- 
mark, put up in little packages and little bottles, used for pipe 
cement, having nothing to do with buildings whatever. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I have heard before that 
these are very little things, and that we are making a great 
deal of fuss about some small matter. The country is entitled 
to know whether this enormous product, which has such va- 
ried uses of a public and private character, involving taxation, 
involving the housing problem, involving the rent question, is 
to be given a high protective tariff by this Congress and taken 
from the free list, particularly when the cement industry is 
practically controlled in the United States, when the United 
States makes one-half of all the product in the world, and 
when it is alleged in court that those who control a large part 
of the industry are engaged in a criminal conspiracy to rob the 
public. 

Mr. SMOOT. What the Senator should do, as I expect he 
will, and I shall have no objection if he does, is to offer an 
amendment to put Roman cement and hydraulic cement upon 
the free list. However, there is no amendment in the bill 
touching that item at this time. : 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I propose to go further than that. I 
want cement on the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, of course, the Senate will have to dis- 
agree to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is going to be the issue before the 
American people, whether the Congress of the United States is 
going to deliberately put on the tax schedule and take from the 
free list an article which is dominated by a trust. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is proposing to take something 
from the free list that has a patent name and for which they 
charge exactly what they please under the patent, and then say 
that it has an inflnence upon the erection of buildings and upon 
the construction of roads. 

There are two items in the paragraph. One is controlled by 
patent or trade-mark in every instance. There is no reason why, 
under that condition, we should not get whatever revenue we 
ean for such goods of that character as may come into the coun- 
try in competition with the product. But there is no question 
as to hydraulic cement and, in part, on that item I agree with 
the Senator. But do not let us try to disguise the question that 
is before the Senate at this time. We have been discussing 
things to-day that are not before the Senate at all. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is nothing new. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly well aware of that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But we are going to get it before the peo- 
ple. It is going to be before the Senate, and we have a right 
to get it before the people. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have in my desk a list of the daily speeches 
that have been made and the length of time that has been taken 
by the different Senators on subjects which have nothing to do 
with the tariff. If that were put in the record it would sur- 
prise every Sehator, I believe, but I do not think it would be a 
very good record to be pointed to in the future. If there were 
any one thing that would convince me that there is a filibuster 
on it would be that record. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 

sideration of executive business. 


The motion was agreed to, and the Senate p ed to the 
consideration of executive business. After eight minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 


WAPATO IRRIGATION PROJECT, WASHINGTON, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 9951) to 
amend section 22 of an act approved February 14, 1920, entitled 
“An act making appropriations for the current and contingent 
expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty 
stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for other purposes,” 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the eighth paragraph of section 22 of “An a 
making . for the current amd ene expenses of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various 
Indian tri and for other pur oses,” for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1921, pertaining to the collection of charges from landowners on the 
Wapato project of the Yakima Indian Reservation, Wash, (41 Stat. L., 
431), fol owing the words “And provided further,” be amended to read 
as follows: 

That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed 
to collect on or before December 31 of each Calendar year hereafter, in- 
cluding 1922, from landowners other than Indians under the said 
system the sum of $2.50 per acre for each acre of land to which water 
for irrigation purposes can be delivered from the said system, which 
sum shall be credited on a per acre basis in favor of the land in behalf 
of which it shall have been paid and be deducted from the total per 
acre charge assessable against said land when the amount of such total 
charge can be determined, and the total amount so collected, including 
any money collected from Indian allottees, shall be available for ex- 
penditure under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior for con- 
tinuing the construction work on the said system, 

“That nothing herein shall be construed to 8 or release any 
char; that may have accrued prior to the year 1922 and as to any 
unpaid amounts due for the years 1920 and 1921, the Secretary of the 
Interior, in his discretion, is hereby authorized to grant an extension 
of time within which such — 2 may be made for such time and 
upon such terms, 3 nterest charges, as he may determine and 
under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe: Provided, That 
no extension for the payment of any amount so due for the 1 575 1920 
and 1921 shall in any event be extended beyond January 1, 1925.“ 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR FRANK B. WILLIS. 


Mr. McCORMICK, Mr. President, I request that there be 
printed in the Recorp in the regular type an address delivered 
by Senator Wirtts on the one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of General Grant. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp in eight-point type, as follows: 

ADDRESS BY HON. FRANK B. WILLIS AT BETHEL, OHIO, 2 P. M., APRIL 28, 
1922, UPON THE CELEBRATION OF THE ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 
Or THE BIRTH OF GEN. U. S. GRANT. 

Senator Wris spoke as follows: 

“Tt is a singular and interesting coincidence that Bethel was 
the home of the man who did more in his day to preserve the 
foundation of the Union than was done by any other man of 
his generation, and at the same time the home of the man who 
by his effort was to make possible the erection on that founda- 
tion of an enduring structure—an indissoluble union of in- 
destructible States. y 

“Here the lives of Thomas Morris, tbe advocate and ex- 
pounder, and Ulysses S. Grant, the soldier and builder, were 
inextricably interwoven, and here to-day a grateful people in 
solemn pride pay tribute to the memory of two of their former 
citizens. Yet these mighty men, the gift of Bethel and Cler- 
mont County to the Nation, are too great in character and 
achievement to be circumscribed in the narrow compass of vil- 
lage, county, or State. Thomas Morris and Ulysses S. Grant 
belong to the whole Nation, whose freedom they had such a 
prominent part in preserving. 

“In yonder cemetery is a humble shaft bearing the inscrip- 
tion: 

“Thomas Morris. Born January 8, 1776; died December 7, 1844. 
Aged 69 years. Unawed by power, and uninfluenced by flattery, he 
was throughout life the fearless advocate of human liberty. 

“This inscription is an epitome of the life of Thomas Morris, 
His 20 years of service in the General Assembly of Ohio fur- 
nished constant exemplification of his unfailing, courageous 
devotion to free schools, free speech, free soil, and free men. 
His elevation to the United States Senate in 1833 gave larger 
scope and fuller play to his powers. Unawed by threats he 
battled on for the preservation of free government at a time 
when other great leaders were endeavoring to blow out the 
moral lights around them in a nation-wide effort to make 
slavery follow the flag. 

“The great triumvirate—Clay, Webster, and Calhoun—were a 
unit in demanding that the constitutional right of petition 
should be overthrown to the end that the shackles of slavery 
should be forever riveted on the Republic. Calhoun and Clay, 
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Wright and Preston, Buchanan and Leigh, all leaders of the 
Senate, united in thunderous demand that not only the limbs 
of slaves but the minds and consciences of men should be 
shackled and tied and chained. Slavery was to be preserved 
and extended at any cost; its opponents, feeble in numbers and 
influence, were denied the right of even having thet petitions 
heard by Congress. 

“Tn this dark hour one voice rang out in the Senate clear 
as a silver bell. It summoned the discouraged friends of 
freedom to battle and sounded uncompromising challenge to 
any and all who for mere political advantage would enter 
into a ‘covenant with death and an agreement with hell’ 
The speech of Senator Thomas Morris, of Ohio, delivered in 
the Senate on February 9, 1839, has never been excelled in that 
body in point of courage, logic, or far-reaching effect. It awak- 
ened a lethargic Nation from the stupor of slavery; it saved the 
foundation on which Grant and his soldiers fought and won. 

“ Ulysses Grant and Thomas Morris were brought together in 
another relationship even more intimate and interesting. Sena- 
tor Morris was a great lawyer. There came to his law office 
an awkward country lad seeking an opportunity to study law. 
Judge Morris took this man into his office and his home. This 
confidence was not misplaced. The lad became lawyer, Con- 
gressman, general—the Hon. Thomas Hamer, long a resident of 
Bethel, who gave up his life in the Nation’s service at Monterey 
in 1846. 

“ While Thomas Hamer was a Member of Congress, the father 
of Ulysses Grant applied to him for an appointment for his son 
as a cadet at West Point and through the good offices of Senator 
Morris this application was granted and General Hamer ap- 
pointed Grant to West Point. A few days later the term of 
oftice of Thomas Morris as United States Senator expired and 
he went home, politically an outcast, repudiated by his own 
political associates because he had been the uncompromising 
foe of slavery. Yet he fought long enough to save the founda- 
tion of constitutional liberty and to provide the leader who was 
to build on that foundation. 

“Grant began where Morris left off. The afterglow of great- 
ness castS a strange light on life and character and tends to 
obscure perfectly human qualities and to ascribe to their pos- 
fessor a meaning and significance as unwarranted as they are 
fantastic. Grant was a typical American boy, reared in a good 
Christian home; he knew how to work and did work on farm 
and in tannery, but it does not seem probable that he pleaded 
any harder with his father for opportunity to begin work early 
in the morning than most American boys would do under similar 
circumstances or that he had to be cautioned by his parents 
against overwork. The fact is that throughout his life Grant 


was inclined to be sluggish—he worked best under pressure—he | 


was a ponderous machine that functioned in direct ratio to the 
size of the task to be done. The first 38 years of his life were 
not strikingly successful; his first 11 years in the Army would 
have been forgotten but for his later achievements. In 1860 
he was a clerk in a tannery at Galena, III., at the munificent 
salary of $600 a year; eight years later he was elected President, 
A crisis had come big enough to call out all his latent powers. 

“From Donelson to Mount McGregor the life of U. S. Grant is 
history—he was part of the Nation's life, and for a consider- 
able period a very dominant part. 

“ Shiloh, Vicksburg, Chattanooga, Richmond, Appomattox were 
the steps by which he mounted the heights of military fame to 
take place alongside of Hannibal and Napoleon as one of the 
greatest captains in history. He was a common-sense com- 
mander—he relied mere upon action than he did upon Jomini; 
his theory of warfare he summarized as follows: The art of 
war is simple enough. Find out where your enemy is. Get at 
him as soon as you can. Strike at him as hard as you can, and 
keep moving on’ 

“Grant maintained from the hour he came to the notice of 
President Lincoln the unbroken confidence of that great leader. 
Had it not been for the stoic firmness of the President in sus- 
taining Grant in the Vicksburg campaign the outcome would 
have been doubtful. The President said of him, ‘I can’t spare 
this man; he fights.’ Again he said, ‘I rather like this man 
Grant; I think we will try him a little longer.’ To Carpenter, 
Lincoln said, ‘The great thing about Grant is his perfect cool- 
ness and persistency of purpose. He is not easily excited and 
he has the grit of the bulldog; once let him get his teeth in, 
and nothing can shake him off.’ 

“The great captain was always confident of himself; though 
modest and quiet. he did not underestimate his own powers, 
When one of his generals in alarm reported, ‘General Lee 
is on our flank; General Grant coolly replied: ‘Very well, 
then we are on General Lee's flank.” In the darkest days of 
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1864 Grant said, ‘I feel as certain of capturing Richmond as 
I do of dying.’ 

“His terse expressions as a leader are illustrative of his 
character. His reply to General Buckner at Fort Donelson 
was: ‘An immediate and unconditional surrender; I propose to 
moye immediately on your works,’ Again, after a great dis- 
aster in the advance on Richmond, ‘I propose to fight it out on 
this line if it takes all summer.’ But while he was oak and rock 
in battle, he was generous as a woman and tender as a child. 
After General Buckner surrendered at Fort Donelson, General 
Grant remembered the friendly help given him by Buckner 
when he had been left penniless in New York. In General 
Buckner’s own words describing the surrender he says: 


„General Grant left the officers of his own army and followed me 
with that modest manner peculiar to himself into the shadows and 
there tendered me his purse. In the modesty of his nature he was 
afraid the light would witness this act of generosity and sought to hide 
it from the world. 


“The credit for the final success of the great campaigns in 
the East for the capture of Richmond must be adjudged by im- 
partial history to belong to General Grant. That Mr. Lincoln 
sought to interfere as little as possible with the military affairs 
after General Grant took charge of the Army will be shown by 
the following letter: 

n “ WASHINGTON, April 30, 1864. 

Lieutenant General Grant. Not expecting to see you before the 
spring campagn opens, I wish to express in this way my entire satis- 
faction with what you have done up to this time, so far as I under- 
stand it. The particulars of your plan I neither know nor seek to know. 
You are vigilant and self-reliant, and (I put — restraints or con- 
straints upon you. While I am very anxious that an reat disaster 
or capture of any of our men in great numbers shall avoided, I 
know that these points are less likely to escape your attention than 
they would be mine. If there be anything wanting which is within 
my power to give, do not fail to let me know it. And now with a 
brave Army and a just cause, may God sustain you. 

“ Yours very truly, “A, LIncoun. 


“And then when the last shot had been fired and the last drop 


“of blood shed, the great leader was magnanimous, kind, and 


generous. His treatment of General Lee and his army at Ap- 
pomattox did more than any other one thing to make the South 
realize that, after all, we were all citizens of the common coun- 
try, with a common hope and a single flag. Happily, now North 
and South are united, each proud of the heroism of the other 
and rejoicing in the achievements of the heroes in blue and 
gray—all Americans. 

* Lincoln’s prophecy has been realized 

“Though passion may have strained, it must not break our bonds of 


affection ; the mystic cords of memory stretching from every battle field 
and patriot grave to every living heart and hearthstone all over this 
broa e chorus of the Union when touched, 


land will yor again swell 
as surely they will be, by the better angels of our nature. 

“The conquering hero said, Let us have peace.’ The memory 
of this patient, silent, courageous, typical American is one of 
the mightiest forces making for union and the maintenance of 
our institutions. 

“General Grant never sought political preferment. He was 
elevated to the Presidency in response to the people’s demands. 
As President he was as courageous as he had been as general. 
When, following the financial difficulties of 1878, his own party 
lost its sense of proportion and passed the inflation bill to au- 
thorize an increase in the greenbacks to four hundred million, 
he bravely vetoed the action of the Congress, believing it to be 
a departure from the true principles of sound finance. 

“ Grant stood by his friends even to his own hurt. Some of 
them sought to use their connection with the old hero for their 
own personal profit. General Grant was loath to believe that 
any human being could entertain a motive so foreign to his 
own thought. When criticized because he stood by a friend 
who was under fire, Grant said: 


“The true test of friendship, after all, isn’t to stand by a man when 
he is in the right—anyone can do that; the true test is to stand by 
him when he is in the wrong. 


„As he stood by his friends, so he remembered his enemies 
in a thoroughly human way, and sometimes he castigated them 
mercilessly. It will be recalled that when it was brought to 
his attention that a certain prominent leader did not believe 
in the Bible, Grant said: 
sins 3 not; he does not believe in it because he did not write it 

Selk. 


“The San Domingo scheme was criticized bitterly at the time 
it was announced. Yet subsequent events have shown that 
Grant was not far from right in this matter. 

“While educated for war, he was devoted to peace; the 
treaty of Washington and the settlement of the Alabama claims 
was the first long step forward in the direction of arbitration 
and world peace. 

“The Washington conference of 1921 was in no small degree 
an outgrowth of Grant’s policy of peace and international good 
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will. American ships now sail unimpeded 
Canal—Grant foresaw and planned it. His statesmanship was 
as farsighted as his generalship. Modestly, quietly, patiently 


through the Panama 


he planned and executed. Great in war and official station, 
he was majestic in private life. 

“Imposed upon by trusted friends, the meager savings of a 
lifetime were lost in an hour and the old hero had to begin 
over again to earn support for wife and family, Already fatal 
disease had laid its palsying hand upon him, ‘oiling at Mount 
McGregor to finish his memoirs he looked death in the face 
without a tremor. He stoically worked on that he might pay 
his crediters and provide for those dependent upon him. He 
won his last fight and when the spirit fled a sorrowing world 
cherished the memory of this mighty oak whose falling left a 
lonesome place against the sky. 

“So lived and toiled and struggled and achieved this sturdy, 
upright, patient, modest, typical American, whose life is an in- 
spiration and whose memory is a benediction to us all.” 

RECESS. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess, the re- 
cess being under the order previously made, until to-morrow at 
11 o'clock a. m. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 10 o’clock and 10 minutes 

. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, May 
20, 1922, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS, 
Baecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 19 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
POSTMASTERS, 
j CALIFORNIA. 
George A. Herdeg, Riverside. 
Jessica H. Wright, Sierra Madre. 
COLORADO, 
Grace M. Fawcett, Smuggler: 
CONNECTICUT. 
Edward A. Honan, Gaylordsville. 
LOUISIANA, 
Joseph H. Hebert, Addis. 
Levi P. Carter, Bunkie. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Ralph G. Riggins, Bridgeton. 
OKLAHOMA, 
Agnes L. Dillon, Geary. 
James M. Baggett, Tuskahoma. 
William C. Colvin, Westville. 
PENNSYLVANIA., 
Nellie Smith, Abington. 
Isaac H. Detweiler, Perkasie. 
John E. Showalter, Terre Hill. 
Charles W. Schlosser, Waterford. 
TEXAS, 
George H. Sparenberg, Austin. 
R. Kyle Cross, Cumby. 
Richard T. Polk, Killeen. 
Benjamin F, Womack, Snyder. 
UTAH, 
Clyde A. Pons, Standardville. 
WEST VIRGINIA, 
Harry M. Slush, Whitesville. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Frmar, May 19, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our heavenly Father, in a changing world Thou art a God 
who changest not. May Thy anchorage be our stay. Encour- 
age us in all our ways to acknowledge Thee. Help us to trust 
our Maker’s love and our Savior’s ransom. We breathe our 
confessions ; with considerate pity forgive us, Do Thou always 
show us the acceptable exceilence of life. Bless us with a 
growing appreciation of men, his rights and his relationship 
to our institutions. In Thy name. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE. 


The SPEAKER, I expect to be absent to-morrow, and pos- 
sibly on Monday, and I therefore designate Mr. WALSH as 
Speaker pro tempore until my return. 


BRIDGE. ACROSS HUDSON RIVER NEAR PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 


Mr. HUSTED. Mr, Speaker, I ask consideration for the bill 
H. R. 11152, granting consent to the Bear Mountain Hudson 
River Bridge Co. to construct and maintain a bridge across 
is 5 River near the village of Peekskill, State of New 

ork, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to state that in rec- 
ognizing gentlemen for unanimous consent as to these matters 
the Chair has adopted the rule that that privilege was taken 
away from the Chair and given to the House, and he only 
recognizes gentlemen in case of bridge bills, which constitute a 
kind of perfunctory legislation. The Obair thinks the House is 
always glad to facilitate business of that kind, and with that 
in mind he recognizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
HUSTED]. 

Mr. GARNER, Mr. Speaker, the statement of the Chair is 
with the idea that anyone having a bridge bill to be considered 
may go to the Speaker at any time and get permission from 
him to ask unanimous consent to consider the bill. Now, it 
occurs to me that the rule the Speaker has adopted is a good 
one and must apply in cases of that kind only in case of 
emergency. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is glad that the gentleman made 
the suggestion. The Chair has adopted that yery rule, and it 
is only in case of emergency, and where they are awaiting 
the passage of the bill, that the Chair recognizes gentlemen 
for that purpose. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized. 


The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11152) to authorize the Bear Mountain Hudson River 
Bridge Co. to construct and maintain a bri 5 the Hudson River 
near the village of Peekskill, State of New 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Before the objection stage is passed, 4 
would like to inquire of the author of the bill as to the reason 
why in this bill the time for beginning construction is ex- 
tended three years instead of the customary 1-year period, 
and the time for completion is extended five years instead of 
the customary 3-year period? 

Mr. HUSTED. Section 2 of the bill provides that the act 
shall be null and void if actual construction of the bridge 
therein authorized be not commenced within three years. As 
a matter of fact, they intend to commence construction imme- 
diately. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under the general bridge act it provides 
construction shall be begun within one year and coupleted 
within three years, and there are many instances where, when 
construction has not been begun within one year, that we pass 
revival acts, granting them further time. When I read this bill 
and report it seemed to me rather peculiar that in the bill 
itself you should provide for the beginning of construction 
within three years. I thought perhaps it might be a specula- 
tive scheme, by which it was desired to float bonds before real 
construction began. 

Mr. HUSTED. No. I can assure the gentleman that is not 
the case, It is the intention to begin construction at once, and 
the financing has been fully completed, „contingent only upon 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There are some bridge bills that we 
scrutinize rather carefully in their passage through the House. 
Those built across the Mississippi River are in that class. As 
I recall, there is but one bridge across the Hudson River, that 
at Poughkeepsie. Are there more? 

Mr. HUSTED. There is but one bridge across the Hudson 
River between New York and Albany, a distance of 150 miles, 
and that is a railroad bridge only. The bridge provided for in 
this bill is for automobiles and foot passengers, something which 
is very much needed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How far above New York is this proposed 
bridge to be constructed? 

Mr. HUSTED. About 50 miles above the city of New Vork. 
It will cross the Hudson River just north of the village of 
Peekskill, and will connect the east with the west bank near 
the big pavilion in the Interstate Park, about 3 miles below 
West Point. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it to be a toll bridge? 

Mr. HUSTED. Tt is to be a toll bridge, but there are pro- 
visions in the act whereby the interests of the State have been 
carefully safeguarded, ‘There is a provision that the State can 
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take it over at once for cost plus 10 per cent, and then at the 
end of short periods the State can take it over at practically 
cost less depreciation, and at the end of 80 years it becomes 
absolutely the property of the State free of cost. The estimate 
of the life of the bridge is approximately 100 years. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And the State has alreadyeprovided legis- 
lation in regard to this construction? 

Mr. HUSTED. It has. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no objection. 

The SPHAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bin (H. R. 11152) to authorize the Bear Mountain Hudson River 
Bridge Co. to construct and maintain a bridge across the Hudson River 
near the village of Peekskill, State of New York. 

Be it enacted, eto., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to Bear Mountain Hudson River Bridge Co., a corporation incorporated 
by act of the Legislature of the State of New York approved March 81, 
1542 its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge and approaches thereto across the Hudson River, at a point 
Suitable to the interests of navigation, near the village of Peekskill, 
county of Westchester, State of New York, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 22, 1906. 

SEC, 2. That this act shall be null and void if actual construction of 
the bridge herein authorized be not commenced within three years and 
completed within seven years from the date of approval hereof, 

See, 8. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

Also the following committee amendment was read: 

Page 2, line 8, strike out the figures“ 22 and insert in lieu thereof 
the figures “ 23.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Hustep, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I move a change of refer- 
ence be made on the bill (H. R. 6339) from the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads to the Committee on Claims. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not recognize the gentle- 
man for that purpose. The Chair likes to be notified in ad- 
valle before any such motion as that is made. 

Mr. STEENERSON. A motion to change the reference of a 
bill? I supposed that was the order of business after the read- 
ing of the Journal right now. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks in courtesy the gentleman 
ought to notify the Chair and the members of the committee 
before making a motion. 

Mr. STEENERSON. We do not want this bill in our com- 
mittee, and I thought there would be no objection to it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman ought to 
notify the Chair in such a case, 

Mr. STEENERSON. I certainly would have done so if I 
had been aware of any such rule. 

The SPEAKER. There is no such rule, of course. 

Mr, STEENERSON. It was requested to be done by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy]. 

Mr. GARNER, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? I would like to know if he comes within the rule, 
He has not made a statement. If he is within the rule au- 
thorizing him to make his motion, well and good; but unless he 
conies within the rule, I shall object. 

The SPEAKER, There is no right of debate. 

Mr, STEENERSON, I have no statement to make except 
that the gentleman from Texas wished this to be done. 

The SPEAKER. This is a private bill, and the gentleman can 
make a change of reference without any motion of the House, 

Mr. GARNER. It is a private bill. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following title, 
in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested : 

S. 2858. An act for the relief of persons suffering damage by 
reason of proceedings for the condemnation of land for Camp 
Benning, Ga. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 53, 54, 56, 58, 59, and 118 to the bill (H. R. 10329) making 
appropriations for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the Senate numbered 44, 47, and 61 to the 
bill (H. R. 11065) making appropriations for the Departments 
of State and Justice and for the judiciary for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes, 

The message also announced that the Vice President had ap- 
pointed Mr, Capper and Mr, RosinsoN members of the Joint 
Select Committee on the part of the Senate, as provided for in 
the act of February 16, 1889, as amended by the act of March 
2, 1895, entitled “An act to authorize and provide for the dis- 
position of useless papers in the executive departments,” for 
pe disposition of useless papers in the Government Printing 

ce, 
SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 2853. An act for the relief of persous suffering damage by 
reason of proceedings for the condemnation of land for Camp 
Benning, Ga.; to the Committee on Claims, 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on May 17 they had presented to the President of the 
United States for his approval the following bill: 

H. R. 4069. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell certain lands on the Wind River Reservation, Wyo. 


RIVER AND HARBOR AUTHORIZATIONS. 


Mr. DEMPSEY, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 10766. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
FORD] will please take the chair, : 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10766) authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
a harbors, and for other purposes, with Mr. Starrorp in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 10766, the river and harbor appropriation bill. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. Dempsey] has 22 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, the Clerk ought to report the 
title of the bill, should he not? 

The CHAIRMAN, It is not necessary, although it has been 
the practice. 

Mr. WALSH, I think it is necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN, Where is the rule that requires it? 
the gentleman from Massachusetts to cite the rule. 

Mr. WALSH. The rule provides that measures shall be con- 
sidered in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union by their tithe—not by their number. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 22 minutes, 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARNER, I understand last evening that general debate 
was exhausted and that we ghould read the bill under the 
five-minute rule. 

The CHAIRMAN, There were 22 minutes remaining. 

Mr. GARNER. Then that was an erroneous statement by 
the gentleman from Masachusetts [Mr. WALSH] that I read in 
the RECORD this morning, that that was one reason why a point 
of order was made that there was no quorum present, because 
there was nothing else pending before the committee, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from New 
York yield for a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I did not quite get the remark of the gentle- 
man from Texas. The Recorp discloses that “the gentleman 
from Massachusetts“ said, There seems to be nothing further 
to do.” I had endeayored to get some time in which to ask 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Dupré) a question, and I 
was advised that all of his time had expired. 

Mr. GARNER. Well, when the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts made the remark that there was nothing more to do I 
understood that the general debate had been exhausted and 
tat we were ready to take up the bill under the five-minute 
rule, 

Mr. WALSH. Not at all. 


I ask 
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Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, the bill under consideration 
is an attempt to take d step forward in the solution of the 
problem 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Les. 

Mr. WALSH. What is the bill under consideration? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The purpose of the bill is for the adoption 
of projects for the improvement of rivers and harbors. 

Mr. WALSH. That is the first time at this session that that 
has been said about it. I am glad to have it in the RECORD, 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It is a bill seeking to take a forward step 
in the solution of the very serious traffic problem which con- 
fronts the United States. It is needless to say that in ordinary 
times, in normal times, the railroads of the country, aided by 
the waterways in their present state and condition, are unable 
to handle the traffic which the country has. This is peculiarly 
true following the harvest, and the question is whether wè can 
contribute to the solution of the very difficult problem of pro- 
viding adequate transportation facilities by improving our 
waterways. 

A few days ago, when we had under consideration in the 
House the question of making appropriations for the improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors, a gentleman who has long been 
eminent in connection with the improvement of waterways 
stated that in his opinion it was hopeless to improve the inland 
waterways of the United States as a whole; that there were ex- 
ceptions; but, taking it all in all, the condition was rather a 
hopeless one. Now the question is whether an examination of 
the record > 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield for a question there? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. What relation does this bill 
sustain to the appropriation that was carried a short time ago 
in the Army appropriation bill in relation to rivers and harbors? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It has this relation: That bill appropriates 
money to improve rivers and harbors. Whether it will apply to 
these new projects or not depends on whether this bill becomes 
u law in advance of the appropriation bill, in which event those 
appropriations would apply to these new projects as well as to 
the old projects; or there might be inserted in the appropriation 
bill a provision making those appropriations applicable not only 
to the projects already adopted but also to those to be adopted, 
in which event the appropriations already made would apply to 
the projects in this bill. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. The other bill carried the ap- 
propriation, and now you are proposing to pass legislation to 
tell what shall be done with that money? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No. That bill in its terms applies only to 
projects already adopted by Congress. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. This bill carries money for ad- 
ditional projects? 

Mr. DEMPSEY.. No. This bill provides authorizations of new 
projects entirely. j 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Then, it is the idea that the 
appropriation goes first and the legislative proposition comes 
afterwards? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes: 

Mr. ROACH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I would prefer to make a continuous state- 
ment first, and then I shall be, glad to answer questions, if I 
have time. 

Mr. ROACH. I want to ask-a question on this point. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. My time is limited. 

Mr. ROACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes; I am yielding. What is the question? 

Mr. ROACH. That appropriation bill only provided for old 
projects. If we pass this bill, will there be a lessening of: ex- 
penditure on the old projects, or will the money all go into the 
new projects? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No. The appropriation was of a lump sum, 
without specifying the places of expenditure: If that is made 
available for new projects, it will be in the discretion of the 
engineers as between the old and new projects, 

Mr. ROACH. The appropriation was a lump sum and it was 
based on the minimum requirements? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I agree with the gentleman as to that. 

Mr, ROACH, How can you spend money out of that appro- 
priation for new projects. without lessening the appropriation 
for the old projects? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. You can not. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit a 
question? 


Ponsa DEMPSEY. I am sorry I can not. I decline to yield fur- 
er, 

Now, as to the question of whether we can relleve the trans- 
portation situation by the improvement of the inland waterways 
of the country, it is well to examine the condition and see what 
the inland waterways are doing at the present time, 

There have been large developments in the matter of the 
carrying of shipments by inland waterways within a very brief 
time. Take, for instance, the Sabine-Neches waterway, in 
which the country is as vitally interested as in any other 
waterway in the whole United States. A wonderful oil field | 
has been developed in the State of Texas, one of the greatest 
oil fields in the world, and that inland waterway, about. 76 
miles long, is now carrying about 11,000,000 tons of traffic, and 
that upon a depth of 25 feet. We are now giving them a depth 
of 30 feet. They need that for the class of tank vessels which 
carry the oil, and undoubtedly that waterway will be used to 
capacity, and the amount of freight carried upon it will vastly 
increase. Now, 11,000,000 tons is a very large amount of, 
traffic for any waterway to carry, and this I say is compara- 
tively new. traffic, 

Take another illustration. ‘Take the Monongahela River, 
That runs down to Pittsburgh. It carries at the present time 
24,000,000 tons of traffic. By this bill we are giving the 
Monongahela River additional facilities. The traffic is now so 
dense that boats have to wait for long periods in order to pass 
through the locks, and the amount of traflic is so very great that 
navigation is dangerous. We are simply increasing the facili- 
ties so that the traffic, which is growing there by leaps and 
bounds, can be carried and can be carried safely. 

Take as another illustration the Columbia River and Willam- 
ette River in Oregon. That waterway carries 4,000,000 tons of 
traffic, and the traffic there is steadily increasing. Take as a 
small example the Clatskanie River in Oregon. We have spent 
on that river only $24,000. 

Mr. MONDELL, While the gentleman is discussing these 
specific projects, may I call his attention to a project for 
which a survey is to be ordered? May I make an inquiry with 
regard to it? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Certainly. 

Mr. MONDELL. The Rio Grande River a short distance 
above El Paso has upon it the Elephant Butte irrigation dam. 
The entire flow of the river is controlled and carried through 
the canals of the national irrigation project, which is fed from 
the Elephant Butte Dam. The Rio Grande below that point, if 
it carries any water at all at any time; carries what water is 
not needed for irrigation. If there has ever been any attempt 
at navigation at that point, even before this reclamation proj- 
ect was started, I do not know of it. It is 1,200 miles, I think, 
above the mouth of the river. The Rio Grande at that point is 
dry except when the water is not needed for irrigation.. I no- 
tice that you are proposing a survey of the Rio Grande at El 
Paso. Is that for irrigation purposes or for navigation? 

Mr: DEMPSEY. [Irrigation and reclamation projects are not 
within the province of our committee. 

Mr, MONDELL. What is the idea? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. We are not attempting to usurp the province 
of another committee. 

Mr. MONDELL. What is the idea of the committee making 
a survey of a river that is dedicated to irrigation? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. As to the survey to which the gentleman re- 
fers, the reason it is granted is very obvious. It is this: We 
appropriate annually about a quarter of a million dollars for 
surveys. That is the amount which has been appropriated for 
many years. Now gentlemen come in and ask for a survey. It is 
almost a matter of course to grant them a survey, and why? 
The engineers testify before our committee that the inclusion of 
a particular survey does not add materially, if at all, to the ex- 
pense, that they have most of the data right there in their office, 
that they are able to prepare it as a matter of clerical work and 
not as a matter of work in the field, and that the appropriation 
will not be exceeded, nor will it deprive any genuine survey—if 
this one happens not to be—of the funds which are needed for 
the purpose of making it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Then do I understand the gentleman to say 
that if I should come in before his committee and ask fora sur- 
vey of the North Platte River’ in Wyoming, which carries much 
more water than the Rio Grande carries at El Paso, I would be 
able to secure in this bill an appropriation fora survey? It might 
help me locally. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The gentleman might procure a survey, and 
the result of it would be that instead of helping him locally I 
think he would find that the report would be adverse, and the 
people in his district would say that his energies: might well 
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have been spent upon something other than the securing of a 
survey where he knew the result would be adverse. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman would say that to the 
gentleman who asked for this Rio Grande survey, it would be 
more to the point. 

This is not a question of rivers and harbors. The gentleman 
from New York has assured us that there was nothing in this 
bill except rivers and harbors. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Now, this project bill attempts to deal with 
the problems of the country and to help really to solve many 
of the transportation problems, For instance, we propose the 
improvement of Coos Bay in Oregon. What does that mean? 
The Coos Bay district in the State of Oregon contains billions 
of feet of lumber. A great part of that lumber belongs to the 
United States, and the United States is interested in having it 
marketed. The instant that we improve Coos Bay in Oregon 
we will bring that lumber to the eastern market. 

That will result in two things: First, the lumber in the Coos 
Bay district will increase in value at least $1 a thousand, and 
that will add to the Government resources ten or fifteen times 
the cost of this project. That is important to the Government 
as a government, but it is still more important to the people of 
the United States as a people, because the lumber of the South 
which has been supplying us in the North for many years is 
being exhausted. The peak of production in the South was 
reached some years ago. The time is coming, and coming in the 
near future, when the South, with its splendid climate, with its 
rich agricultural land, and rapid development, is sure to need 
all the lumber that is growing in its own territory. The result 
will be that if the people of the East, in the thickly populated 
part of the country, are to have lumber at any moderate price 
they must secure it from the Pacific slope, and the only way 
it con be brought East at a moderate price is by water. 

Now, let us come down to San Francisco. We find that San 
Francisco has one 40-foot entrance to its bay. San 
is the greatest port on the Pacific slope. It is a great center 
for the commerce between the United States, China, and Japan, 
and all the great east with its teeming millions. San Francisco 
has a 40-foot channel but it is along the coast. It is 6 or 7 
miles longer than a straight channel into the bay. It is dan- 
gerous to navigation because it is near the rockbound coast, 
and in great storms vessels are apt to be cast on that coast. 
So it is of vast importance that a new channel should be 
dredged. 

T started to say a word about the importance of deep water- 
ways in Texas. There is nothing more important in the public 
mind than the enormous increase in the use of gasoline in the 
United States and the constantly mounting price. We hope 
that we can reduce the price if we reduce the cost of transporta- 
tion to market. The only way we can reduce that cost is by 
deepening the channel and enabling the vessels of deeper draft, 
which are more economical to operate, to bring it to market, 
That is what we expect to do by the improvement of the Texas 
waterways. 

Another thing we do in this bill is this: Certain projects 
have been completed, and yet the appropriations do not lapse 
at the end of the year, and so it becomes necessary, in order 
to release them, even after the project has been entirely fin- 
ished, to have a clause releasing them and turning it into the 
general fund. That we do by this bill. 

For the first time in the history of the country, or for many 
years, the Mississippi River is doing a large and constantly 
increasing business. When the project for the upper Missis- 
sippi was adopted we made no provision for the improvement 
by the Government of harbors along the river, and so you can 
navigate the river; but when you reach a city, when you reach 
the point where you are to receive or discharge a shipment, 
you have no harbor which you can enter or from which you 
can depart. The bill provides that the project for the improve- 
ment of the upper Mississippi shall include the harbors of that 
part of the river. 

One of the worst problems, and the most serious problem 
with which we had to contend during the war in supplying the 
troops with munitions and food, and in supplying our allies 
3 both these things, was the congestion in the port of New 

ork. 

People in the country seem to assume that that condition is 
going to continue; that the port of New York will be unable 
to avoid it; and that in the future we will have the same diffi- 
culty in handling the traffic that prevailed during the war. The 
fact is that the port of Greater New York has been formed, 
which includes not only the city of New York but adjacent ter- 
ritory, and that port of Greater New York will expend $500,000,- 
000 as a local contribution to solve traffic conditions in the city 
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and terminals sufficient in number and adequ 2 size —and fa- 
cilities for sending traffic destined beyond the city around it, 
instead of through the congested centers. And this bill provides 
the channels to be used in connection with the docks and ware- 
houses, so that the improvements may be complete and result, 
as they will, in the economical and rapid handling of all the 
freight which comes to that great city. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Does this contemplate adding this authorization 
to the $40,000,000 appropriation, or is this to come out of that? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will show the gentleman. River and har- 
bor improvements are made in the United States only on proj- 
ects that have been adopted. Up to the present time certain 
projects have been adopted—say 100, and I suppose there are 
200. They are in various states of completion, Take, for in- 
stance, the gentleman’s Ohio River; that project was adopted 12 
years ago to be completed in 10 years. About half of the locks 
and dams are completed, about one-quarter are being built, and 
one-quarter are not started. That is the situation on that 
project already adopted. We find, as time goes on, in this great 
country of ours that we need to do new things, that we can not 
rely Jy on the projects we have already adopted. 

Mr. BEGG. I understand that part of it, but the point is—— 

Mr. DEMPSEY. We are adopting now some new projects. 
As to the appropriation of money, under the appropriation bill 
passed by the House, the $42,815,000 which it carried would not 
apply to these projects now to be adopted. It could only apply 
in one of two events—in the event that this bill becomes a law 
before the appropriation bill becomes a law, or in the event 
that there be inserted in the appropriation bill two words, the 
words “and hereafter” after the word “heretofore.” The ap- 
propriations now carried in that bill apply to projects hereto- 
fore adopted, and if there were added the words “and here- 
after” after the word “heretofore,” then the appropriation 
would apply also to this bill. 

Mr. BEGG. Is it contemplated that after this bill is passed 

new river and harbor appropriation bill, in addition to the 
$42,000,000, will be adopted? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No. I would say in addition to that 22 
make it clear that the amount which it will be 
expend to complete the projects covered by this bill will ne 
about $36,000,000, but that is not to be expended at. once. It 
will be expended only from year to year, and the maximum 
amount which it is estimated might be expended the first. year 
would be perhaps ten or eleven million. 

Mr. BEGG. And that would come out of the $42,000,000? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes; in either of the contingencies I have 


suggested. 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes, 

Mr. DUPRE. In the case of the Monongahela River we were 
informed by the engineers that it would take about eight years 
to complete the enterprise, the whole cost of which will be 
some $6,000,000, but it would be asked only pro tanto each 
year. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I thank the gentleman for his suggestion. 
My recollection is that the engineers said, in addition to that, 
that the amount to be expended would be, roughly, a half million 
dollars the first year. This bill provides also authority for the 
construction of six new dredges. There has been progress made 
in the construction of dredges for harbor work in the United 
States, the same as there has been in locomotives or any other 
mechanical contrivance, so that the dredge of to-day does much 
better work and so much more work that the present dredge 
saves about $50,000 over the obsolete dredge which we have in 
operation in the United States. There can be no greater meas- 
ure of economy, there can be nothing that will tend to make 
each dollar appropriated for rivers and harbors go further and 
secure a full dollar of return for each dollar expended than the 
authorization for these new dredges. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. All time has expired, and the Clerk will read the 
bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ing te ent neat are 
rg riea of War and supervis on of the Chief of ot Engineers, 
K accordance with the plans recommended fa hi e reports hereinafter 
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Mamaroneck Harbor, N. Y., 
in House Document No. 651, Sixty-sixth Congress, second session, and 
subject to the conditions set forth in said document. 

arbor of New Rochelle and Echo Bay, N. Y., in accordance with 
the report submitted in House Document No. 110, Sixty-seventh Con- 
ss, first session, and subject to the conditions set forth in said 


jocument. 
New York and New Jersey Channels, in accordance with the report 


putea tered in House Document No. 653, Sixty-sixth Congress, second 
session, 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Would an amendment proposed to this paragraph lie when the 
section is read or would it lie now? 

The CHAIRMAN. The present occupant of the chair is not 
advised whether that question has been presented since the ap- 
- propriating powers have been taken away from the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. The rule has been that on general 
appropriation bills and on revenue bills the bill is considered 
by paragraphs, but the river and harbor bill, even when it car- 
ried appropriations and not merely authorizations, was not a 
general appropriation bill, and yet the bill was always consid- 
ered by paragraphs. The Chair thinks it would be better prac- 
tice to have the bill considered by paragraphs, and all question 
would be removed if the gentleman having the bill in charge 
would ask unanimous consent to have it so considered. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered by paragraphs instead of by sections. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr, DEMPSEY rose, 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. I notice that in sections 1 and 2 of the bill, 
in making various provisions for projects it is provided that 
projects be made in accordance with the reports submitted to 
the House at various times. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. ` 

Mr. LONDON. Some of these reports have been submitted 
as late as 10 years ago. Is it customary in legislation to refer 
to some document that is not before the House? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Oh, the documents are before the House in 
the sense that they have been sent to the committee and they 
are available to everyone. The gentleman will find that in- 
stead of that being a report of 10 years ago, the probability is 
that the project has been completed, and that that is simply a 
modification of a project on which there is a recent report. 

Mr. Chairman, I started to say a word about the question of 
whether we could really help the solution of the traffic problem 
by improving our inland waterways. It has been suggested 
that that has been possible in Europe, that in Europe they have 
made a great success of their waterways, but that in this coun- 
try it is impossible. As an illustration of what we can do in 
the United States, let me point to the greatest inland transpor- 
tation, not alone in the United States but in the world; the 
greatest In extent, the greatest in success, the greatest in the 
rate of transportation. There is no transportation in the world 
that has been as cheap or is as cheap to-day as the transporta- 
tion on the Great Lakes, and that transportation has been 
made possible by American genius and American enterprise, by 
devising the kind of ships best fitted for that transportation, 
by inventing labor-saving devices to unload and load, so that 
they load and unload in a miraculously quick time, a time 
which puts to shame the loading and unloading elsewhere in 
the world. 

We carry on the Great Lakes 100,000,000 tons. That varies 
up to one hundred and twenty and one hundred and thirty mil- 
lion tons. About 96 per cent of that consists of iron ore and 
coal which is carried back to the Northwest. All of that traffic 
is between our own people so that there is left only a minimum, 
a small portion of traffic which goes abroad. Let me make a 
comparison of the cost of transportation on the Great Lakes 
and transportation on the ocean. The cost per ton-mile for 
transportation on the ocean by foreign nations, where they have 
cheap labor, where they have been in the transportation busi- 
ness from time immemorial, transportation by England, which 
has been the mistress of the seas for hundreds of years, is 8 
mills per ton-mile. 

And it costs on the Great Lakes, just one-third of that, 1 mill 
per ton-mile. That shows what you can do on your inland 
waterways when American genius and American enterprise 
starts out to solve the problem. It is equally well shown in 
the result in Texas on this comparatively new waterway, the 
Sabine-Neches, 


in accordance with the report submitted 


They have grown there to a traffic of over 11,000,000 tons, an 
enormous traffic when you consider it in comparison with water- 
Ways anywhere in the world, and that has grown up in a few 
years, because those who produce the oil have seen the neces- 
sity of transporting it in the cheapest way to the market. 

Mr. BURTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will. 

Mr. BURTON. Does not the gentleman from New York recog- 
nize the vital distinction between the waterways of the Great 
Lakes, 20 feet deep and more, and the so-called inland water- 


| ways, rivers having a depth of from 2 to 12 feet? 


Mr, DEMPSEY. I recognize the distinction and I recognize 
there is a wide distinction; I realize, for instance, in a city you 
improve your road from curb to curb, and I realize where traftic 
is not so great in the country you will haye it sometimes from 
12 to 16 feet. You can not have 20 feet of depth everywhere, 
it is true, but what I do say is the waterways of the country, 
a large number of them, aside from the Great Lakes, and I will 
call attention to a considerable number now, can be used te 
relieve congestion in transportation and to secure a lower rate 
of transportation and thus reduce the cost of living. The 
Monongahela the gentleman recognizes as a useful waterway 
with its 24,000,000 tons of freight; and the Sabine-Neches, with 
the 11,000,000 tons it carries. 

Mr. BURTON. But the Sabine-Neches is not an inland water- 
way. 

ae DEMPSEY, Why not, it is an artificial waterway, 
an —— 

b by BURTON. It provides access to the sea by ocean-going 
oa 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No; they are tankers, that is all. 

Mr. BURTON. They sail on the ocean and go all over the 
world, and the object of improving the Willamette and the Co- 
lumbia is to give access to the port farthest inland, Portland. 
That is very different from the Monongahela. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Let us put the issue squarely. What I am 
contending here is this, that the improving of our inland water- 
ways, according to our experience up to the present time, is of 
the greatest value to the Nation in relieving the congestion 
which occurs in normal times owing to the inability of the rail- 
roads, through lack of cars, trackage, and adequate terminals, 
and in securing cheaper rates, and that it is important to im- 
prove every inland waterway which is capable of carrying a 
tonnage large enough to really help relieve congestion and to 
make the transportation economical. Does not the gentleman 
agree to that? 

Mr. BURTON. I would not agree to that broad statement. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Let me call attention to a few illustrations 
besides those I have referred to. Let us take a very small 
stream which is only 8 feet. Here is the Calcasieu River, La. 
Now, we have spent $655,000 upon it. It carried freight last 
year to the value of $8,000,000—636,000 tons. Was that river 
worth improving? Let us take another, Here is the Tensas 
River, La. It is only 4 feet, but 

Mr. BURTON. Do not leave out the Bayou-Teche. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. We abandon projects in this bill which were 
adopted years ago and upon which vast sums of money have 
been expended in preceding times. We abandon those projects 
which have no water, and only improve those with water. Let 
us take the Tensas, upon which we have spent only $85,000. 
Last year it carried 102,000 tons of traffic, worth a million dol- 
lars in round figures. Let us take another. I spoke of the 
Clatskanie River, Oreg. We have spent less than $25,000 on it, 
and it carried last year 100,000 tons of freight, worth nearly 
two million dollars, 

Take the Ohio. It is only improved part of the way down. 
The Ohio and Mississippi together and their various tributaries 
constitute an inland waterway of over 6,000 miles, but they are 
not in use, all of them, because we have not completed the im- 
provements, and yet, in spite of that, the Ohio carried last year 
about 9,000,000 tons of traffic. It should haye carried 13,000,- 
000 or 14,000,000 tons, but the reason probably that it lost last 
year is that there has been no traffic on the ocean as compared 
to the ordinary years and less traffic by rail during this time. 
So we say we believe it is worth while to develop the waterways 
of our country. We believe we can develop them; we believe 
there is no reason why, if we can do what we have been doing 
on the Great Lakes, what we have been doing on the Mononga- 
hela, we believe there is no reason why we can not do what 
we have done on the Sabine-Nechez if we put the genius, the 
energy, and the resourcefulness of our people at work. We can 
use our waterways and develop them for all purposes. There 
is no reason why with the 66,000,000 primary horsepower in the 
United States we should be using only 6,000,000 horsepower. 
All of this vast unused energy should be developed and applied , 
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to useful purposes and to the saving of coal at the same time 
that we improve the navigation of our waterways. 

There is no reason why in the end we can not cease using 
our streams as places for sewage, a practice which will make 
the history of this age and the history of our people up to this 
time incomprehensible to our descendants, and have pure water 
for all the people of the United States. The time must come, 
and it is coming soon, when we must use these waterways, if we 
are to send the farmer’s product or the manufacturer’s product 
to the markets. It is useless to plant our fields, it is useless to 
have our factories running, unless you can send the products of 
both to the places where they can be sold. [Applause.] And 
you can send them more cheaply by water than you can in any 
other way. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 

consent to proceed for 10 minutes, Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I still adhere to two views expressed in the discussion of 
the Army appropriation bill; first, that specific appropriations 
should be made by Congress for the various river and harbor 
projects instead of leaving the apportionment to the War De- 
partment. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Permit me to say that I entirely coincide 
with the gentleman’s views, as I think they are the result of 
observation and experience. I think he is entirely correct, 

Mr. BURTON. Second, I do not share the optimistic expecta- 
tions expressed here in regard to the improvement of inland 
waterways. There are numerous inland streams which can be 
profitably utilized. In some remarks here on March 27, page 4632, 
I sought to set forth the classes of inland waterways which 
might profitably be improved. What I have especially objected 
to is the expensive development by locks and dams and the re- 
moval of serious obstacles in rivers paralleled by railroads, 
where there are other methods for transportation available 
much cheaper and much more convenient. I do not think the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Demrsey] has thoroughly re- 
alized the difference between the ordinary inland waterway 
and the Great Lakes, where there are bodies of water, like 
Lake Superior, Lake Huron, Lake Michigan, and Lake Erie, 
with a depth quite as useful for navigation as in the ocean 
itself, What is needed for their utilization is the improvement 
of the connecting waters, such as the River St. Clair, the River 
St. Marys, and the Detroit River. Then, again, the other class 
of improvements which he names, the Willamette and the Co- 
Iumbia, extending to the sea and furnishing a channel for ocean- 
going vessels. The Sabine-Neches is in the same class. The 
Delaware River is in the same category. The Patapsco River, 
furnishing an outlet from the port of Baltimore, is of the same 
type. Those are different from shallow-draft streams, where 
you mst use small boats. And in this age I think that latter 
method is distanced by others more convenient and useful. 

Yet I recognize the congestion that prevails on the railroads, 
and I do not offer any objection here to giving this method by 
the inland waterways a trial. What I would suggest as regards 
the more expensive improvements is to do this, improve the 
barge canal, that has been undertaken by the State of New 
York; improve the Ohio River; improve the Mississippi River. 
The latter is at a very high stage of utilization for navigation 
from Cairo down. Let us ascertain whether they are going to 
succeed or not. If those three waterways do not prove success- 
ful, in view of the very fertile territories through which they 
pass, no others will. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I did not rise especially to speak on this 
subject. There are certain fundamental principles which we 
must adopt in utilizing the waters of the country. I look to a 
great era of development in the United States in the coming 
years. We are just at the beginning of the utilization of our 
resources, just at the beginning of providing the conveniences 
and luxuries of life. During the time in which I was chairman 
of the Rivers and Harbors Committee there was a disposition for 
economy which prevented our making appropriations adequate 
for the purposes which we desired. The keynote of this prob- 
lem is this: First, we must recognize that water is an asset 
Just as well as the land. Next, in the utilization of that water, 
cooperation must be used. I use that single word—I mean 
cooperation between different uses of water and cooperation 
between the Federal Government and municipalities, States, and 
private individuals, on the other hand. We were constantly 
hounded, when I was a member of that committee, for appro- 


priations for mere bank protection where there was no naviga- 
tion. We excluded those just as far as possible. 

Now, what is the solution? We must take into account the 
different uses and treatment of water. First, navigation; sec- 
ond, water supply for cities, water supply for irrigation comes 
in. We must take into account the purification of water. 
Along with those we must also regard drainage and flood pro- 
tection, and last of all, I would name—and in a way it is the 
most important—the utilization of water for power. Different 
agencies, the Federal Government and communities, must all 
join, the Government paying its share for navigation; private 
individuals for their share for bank protection; municipalities 
providing the funds necessary to secure purification of water 
and water supply, and presumably private enterprise putting in 
the capital for the development of water power. 

There are a number of streams in this country that could 
not be utilized profitably for navigation alone, nor could they 
be used profitably for water power alone, but if you join the 
two together they can be improved and improved with profit. 

Now, I think this bill contains projects which are for the most 
part entirely commendable, I desire to say just a few words 
on the proposition for the use of the New York and New Jersey 
Channel. In 1900, with a Government engineer, I went through 
the Arthur Kill and the Kill Van Kull, and was impressed with 
the possibilities of that waterway near New York, as a place 
to provide for smelters, for the refining and storage of oil, and 
for a great variety of uses. 

The project was adopted by the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. Just see what the result has been. There have been, 
I think, 80,000,000 tons carried through that waterway in a 
single year, with a value of a billion dollars. That certainly is 
an improvement this country can afford to undertake. I do 
not say that there may not be some odds and ends, some inci- 
dental portions of it, that should be taken up by private enter- 
prise. 

And, to digress here, generally speaking, amounts expended 
upon the harbors of the country, the channels adjacent to great 
cities, have conferred in their improvement a greater benefit 
than money expended upon the rivers of the country. That 
does not mean that we should omit to utilize the rivers, par- 
ticularly such rivers as the Mississippi and the Ohio, but so far 
as the return is concerned in increased trade and development 
of traffic and general profit to the whole country, what could 
surpass the benefits obtained from the improvement of such a 
harbor as that of New York and the channels in the neighbor- 
hood, also the channels to the harbors of Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, and the improvement of the Southwest Pass for access to 
New Orleans, and, perhaps, overtopping them all, the improve- 
ment of the Great Lakes and its harbors? 

Gentlemen of the committee, I want to lay before you this 
idea: There is something for us to consider in the coordina- 
tion of different uses of water. If we are to have as good a 
country as we ought to have, if we are to have the abounding 
wealth that we desire, we must take up this problem in a large 
way. We must impose the expense where it properly belongs. 
Where the improvement is for private benefit, let it be paid by 
private parties; where it is for the benefit of a community 
alone, let it be paid by that community. And it is the same 
with respect to a State. Where you can place the improvement 
on the ground of universal and general benefit, then the whole 
country should pay for it from the Federal Treasury. But the 
dividing line between them all should be carefully drawn. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 


red. 

Mr. DEMPSEY., Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Ohio may have one additional minute. 
I wish to ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 3 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 
for one minute more. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I may say that I am quite in sympathy with 
what the gentleman from Ohio has so well said, and I believe 
if he will stay here—and I know he will—during the considera- 
tion of this bill he will find that every item of it is within the 
principle that he has laid down in the light of the experience 
he has had. 

Mr. BURTON. I am glad to hear that. I had understood 
that there were improvements proposed for creeks or harbors 
scarcely worthy of attention, but I did not find them. The old 
“chestnuts” that were thrown off when I was active in this 
work do not seem to be here. Most of this work is for the 
enlargement of projects already udertuken. 
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Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dempsey: On page 2, between line 9 and 
line 10, insert the following paragraph: 

“Newark Bay and Hackensack and Passaic Rivers, N. J., in ac- 
cordance with the report submi House Document No. 206, Sixty- 
seventh Congress, second session, and subject to the conditions set 
forth in said document.” 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I would say in reference 
to this amendment that it applies to a part of the Greater New 
York development, and it is part of the improvement of that 
port which is of importance to the whole country. It aims to 
make Newark Bay available for the commerce which comes in 
on all the trunk-line railroads there, and to make it available 
there so that it can be transshipped from Newark Bay instead, 
where it is unnecessary to do it, of sending it over to Greater 
New York. It is also intended to give Newark Bay all the com- 
merce that would naturally come through it as a great center, 
as it is, for manufacturing and commerce and ali the things 
that go to make for commercial prosperity. 

Mr. WARD of North Carolina rose. 

Mr. LEHLBACH, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Is it not a fact that it was intended to 
incorporate this item in the bill proper, and the reason for its 
not being offered then as an amendment is the fact of its being 
referred to the district engineers for report? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. All the gentleman said is true. The 
district engineer had not fully realized the necessity of this 
project, but in the opinion of the Chief of Engineers it was 
of such yital importance that he deemed a special report neces- 
sary, and it was sent back for a new report, so that it might 
be made a part of this bill. It is as important a project as 
there is in the bill. À 

Mr. WARD of North Carolina. The question I wanted to ask 
was substantially submitted by the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. LEHLBACH]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

us: APPLEBY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey moves to 
strike out the last word. 

_ Mr, APPLEBY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I want to say 

a very few words in favor of this particular section on page 2, 
line 7, calling for New York and New Jersey channels in ac- 
cordance with the report submitted in House Document No, 
653, Sixty-sixth Congress, second session. 

We should all be interested in better waterways located 
within the United States where the public is going to be 
benefited. This particular project which I wish to speak for 
will provide for the deepening of the channel from Sandy Hook 
to Perth Amboy, and from Perth Amboy through the Arthur 
Kill and Kill Van Kull into upper New York Bay. As the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burron] has said, there is prob- 
ably a greater development of industrial plants along these 
waterways than in any other part of the United States. Many 
large manufacturing plants of various kinds have located there 
in the last few years. These channels at the present time are 
not of sufficient depth to carry the deep-draft ships which 
would like to enter. This project was recommended in 1881, 
and in 1905 by the War Department, which improvement calls 
for a 30-foot channel for incoming steamers from the Atlantic 
Ocean opposite Sandy Hook via Arthur Kill to upper New York 
Bay. It seems to me there is no more greatly needed item in this 
bill than this particular one. The possibilities for the further 
development of industry and increased number of plants are 
immeasurable. At the present time the oil coming into the 
Standard Oil establishment at Bayonne has to be reloaded into 
the ocean-going ships from the boats of lighter draft in order 
to reach the refining and storage plants. Anyone familiar with 
the volume of the business done by these oil companies, and the 
coal companies as well, together with the great number of 
plants located along the Arthur Kill, must know that this 
project is a necessity, and will save thousands of dollars an- 
nually through lowering the cost of transportation. In fact, it 
is the most important item in the entire bill, as a great 
project calling for such a harbor improvement as this must of 
necessity be. The country in general will be well satisfied if the 
House approves this project which I have so hastily mentioned. 
[Applause.] 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. ! 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in reference to 
this bill, H. R. 10766, which is a bill “authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other purposes,” it is my under- 
standing that for the work on the Baltimore Harbor no ref- 
erence is necessary in this bill. I should like to ask, however, 
a statement from the chairman of the committee on this subject. 

It is my understanding that under existing legislation there 
is authorized a 35-foot channel for the port of Baltimore, and 
that in the War Department appropriation bill, out of the 
$42,000,000 authorized by this Congress and appropriated for 
rivers and harbors, $350,000 was provided in the discretion of 
the engineers for the project in Baltimore. It is my under- 
standing, therefore,. that it is not necessary for Baltimore 
Harbor to be referred to in this bill; but, as I say, I should 
like to have that understanding confirmed by the chairman of 
the committee. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Baltimore Harbor has already adopted in its 
interest the project for 35 feet of water, and that project is 
under way and in process of completion. That is one of the 
very great harbors of the country. It is one of the harbors 
which is a demonstration of the fact that you can be located 
off the ocean and yet have a wonderful business. Everyone on 
the committee realizes the importance of Baltimore, and we 
believe that with the increased appropriation which was passed 
in the Army appropriation bill Baltimore will get all that it 
needs for the present year, all that can be profitably and eco- 
nomically expended in the improvement of the harbor. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the chairman of the committee, and I 
wish to ask one more question: It is my understanding that 
the Representatives of the State of Maryland in this House 
should be entirely content with the situation as to the appro- 
priation for Baltimore Harbor, and that there is nothing further 
to be done in reference to that situation at the present time? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. There is nothing to be done except to be sure 
that you are present if there is any danger when the military 
appropriation bill comes back from the Senate. However, I 
understand that the Senate committee have adopted, I think 
unanimously, the appropriation as it was passed by the House, 
so I do not anticipate any difficulty in conference. But we 
should be prepared to meet it if it turns out that I am wrong. 
I think my information is correct. 

Mr. HILL. It is my further understanding that the House 
has dealt generously with the Baltimore Harbor in this matter. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It is a lump-sum appropriation, but the dis- 
position of the engineers is to regard Baltimore as being of 
very great importance in relation to the other harbors of the 
United States, and my understanding is that the Chief of Engi- 
neers believes that he will be able to allot to Baltimore Harbor 
all that can profitably and economically be expended there 
during the coming season. 

Mr. HILL, I will say to the chairman of the committee that 
Baltimore City has recently authorized a bond issue of $50,- 
000,000 and is making enormous improvements, and that there- 
fore it is particularly gratifying to the people of Baltimore 
that this appropriation has been made. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GARNER. I want to congratulate the gentleman from 
Baltimore upon getting a certificate of character to exhibit to 
his constituents from the chairman of the committee. I un- 
derstand this project is all right, and that the record will give 
the gentleman from Baltimore full credit for everything being 
satisfactory, and that Baltimore will get out of the $43,000,000 
all that ean possibly be spent in Baltimore Harbor. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Why should not the gentleman have the 
credit to which he is entitled? He has done his part. 

Mr. GARNER. I do not want it to go under the guise of 
his having to assist the Baltimore project. I merely want it 
to show that it is for the purpose of assisting the gentleman in 
his reelection. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. He should be assisted when he has done 
good work, as he did in this instance, and we all want to assist 
him where he has done good work. 

Mr. GARNER. I quite agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. HILL. I want to thank the gentleman from Texas—I 
have not had the chance before—to thank him for the help 
he gave me by inference a little while ago on my bill for 2.75 
per cent light wines and beer. [Laughter.) 
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The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Wilmington Harbor, Del., in accordance with the report submitted 
in House Document No. 114, Sixty-seventh Congress, first session, and 
subject to the conditions set forth in said document. 


Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Delaware asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairmax, it is not necessary for me to 
speak at any length upon this item for the harbor of Wilming- 
ton, Del. Yesterday I put a rather long dissertation in the 
Recorp upon this subject, including this paragraph itself. I 
will only repeat what I said yesterday that the committee, in 
including projects, were careful to include projects where the 
localities were showing a disposition largely to help them- 
selves. The city of Wilmington is the one great city in my 
State, a city of 125,000 inhabitants and with probably as varied 
an industrialism as there is in any city in the United States, 
with a tremendous output, and valuable output, and as you all 
know with a tremendous wealth, which goes to swell largely 
the Federal Treasury. They have bonded themselves for 
$3,000,000 in order to develop a port. Up to this time the city 
of Wilmington has depended upon a little river called the Chris- 
tiana. It is probably not more than 80 or 100 yards across. 
Wilmington has reached the point where she must have an out- 
let upon the Delaware River. The consequence is that she has 
asked that this paragraph be favorably considered by the House, 
in order to improve the mouth of that river, where she proposes 
to spend at least $3,000,000 for docks, terminals, warehouses, 
and so forth. Running into that development are three of the 
great railroads of this country—the Baltimore & Ohio, the Penn- 
sylvania, and the Reading. I believe, and I think the House 
will believe, if they give it mature consideration—I know the 
engineers of the Government take this view of it—that even 
now there is a congestion upon the Delaware River that de- 
mands this improvement. I do not believe there is any place in 
the United States where there is a greater industrialism and a 
greater congestion of population, with a certainty of still 
greater future development in industrialism, in agriculture, and 
in horticulture, and of increasing population than there is from 
New Castle, Del, up beyond Philadelphia for many miles, at 
least as far as Bristol. 

Mr. BURTON. I quite agree with the gentleman from Dela- 
ware that along the Delaware River is a piace for great indus- 
trial growth. s there been improvement along on the front 
of the Delaware River to accommodate the traffic of Wilmington 
as yet? 

Mr. LAYTON. I do not exactly understand the gentleman's 
question, 

Mr. BURTON. You are right near to the Delaware River 
and most of your traffic has been in the Christiana River. 

Mr. LAYTON. Yes. 

Mr. BURTON. I used to tell the people coming from there 
that you would ultimately have to improve the facilities on the 
main Delaware River. Have they begun to do so? 

Mr. LAYTON. Oh, yes; undoubtedly; and there is already 
a $5,000,000 factory to be established, conditioned upon the 
making of this improvement. 

Mr. BURTON. In olden times the sewage of Wilmington 
used to be discharged into the Christiana River, and the Gov- 
ernment had to do the work of getting it out. Has that been 
attended to? 

Mr. LAYTON. Does the gentleman mean the discharge from 
the factories—the sewage, and so forth? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr, LAYTON. The gentleman has asked me a question that 
I can not answer. I do not know, 

Mr. BURTON. That was one objection that lay to this appro- 
priation some 10 or 12 years ago. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, almost from Wilmington to the 
northern limits of Philadelphia there is one compact munici- 
pality as far as factories, dwelling houses, and warehouses and 
things of that kind are concerned. There is hardly a vacant 
space, so to speak. It is all connected up with trolley lines and 
cement roads, and the time will soon come when there will be 
no vacant space on the Delaware River within the limits I have 

ed. There is a great territory behind the port of Wil- 
mington, and therefore in making this projected improvement 
it is going to relieve Philadelphia; it is going to relieve Chester 
also, and as soon as the Chesapeake Canal is constructed it will 
bring into cooperation the great port of Baltimore, bringing it 
into relation with the Delaware River and all its industrialism, 
which is almost inestimable. [Applause.] 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Locklies Creek, Va., in accordance with the report submitted in House 
Document No. 612, Sixty-third Congress, second session, and subject to 
the conditions set forth in said document. 

Mr. CLOUSE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, and I ask unanimous consent to extend and revise my 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLOUSE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, it is not my purpose to discuss at length the various 
projects which your Committee on Rivers and Harbors have 
incorporated in the pending bill, nor shall I attempt to discuss 
any particular project with a view to showing the relative 
merits of one as compared with another. Were I called upon 
to discuss or express my individual opinion on the several proj- 
ects, I could but say that there is not one single item in the 
bill which deserves any greater consideration than the other, 
but that each and every one is not only meritorious but an abso- 
lute necessity in the handling of the ecommerce of the Nation. 

Your committee has labored long and diligently in the inves- 
tigation of all matters pertaining to the improvement and de- 
velopment of rivers and harbors, and in those deliberations we 
have endeavored at all times to arrive at our conclusions solely 
and alone from facts produced showing or tending to show the 
imperative necessity of the project, not only from the viewpoint 
of handling the commerce but with the view also of benefiting 
the greatest number of people possible by way of reduced 
charges of transportation. 

Perhaps at no time in the history of the world, and certainly 
at no time in the history of this Nation, have we been con- 
fronted with the serious problems that threaten to destroy our 
progress and prosperity as we are to-day. Chief among the 
obstacles confronting us is that of transporting the produce of 
the soil, the products of the factory, the natural and necessary 
resources of the Nation, at rates that are reasonable to the 
farmer, the merchant, the laborer, the manufacturer, and the 
citizen. I think that all will agree that present-day conditions 
of transportation are not only inadequate, but that they are ex- 
orbitant and intolerable. They can not be defended, much less 
can they be long endured. 

The hour of the Nation’s return to normalcy and prosperity 
may be well measured by the course which we pursue in en- 
couraging and coordinating the transportation facilities of the 
country. The troublesome conditions into which we have been 
thrown may be attributable to many causes, but chief among 
them, in my judgment, is due to the fact that the people of 
this country, the Congress of the United States, the Nation, 
has failed to grasp the wonderful possibilities and benefits that 
are to come to all our people as a result of the development 
and improvement of our internal rivers so that they may be uti- 
lized for the handling of the commerce of the country. 

The Government of the United States entered upon a program 
of building a merchant marine. The construction of this mer- 
chant craft was started during the period of war, and while 
millions of dollars was ruthlessly wasted in the execution of 
that program, yet out of an expenditure of approximately three 
and a half billion dollars we have, after discarding all worth- 
less craft, a huge fleet left, which can be utilized only in the 
carrying of our surplus products across the high seas and to 
the markets of the world. In this way only can we ever expect 
to realize a single farthing on this stupendous investment, 
Only by the improvement of our rivers and harbors will we 
be able to freight the surplus corn and wheat and cattle and 
hogs and horses and mules and coal and timber nnd the thou- 
sand and one things that go to make up our commerce to the 
ports of embarkation at rates that are reasonable and profitable 
to the producer. 

The inadequacy of the railroads of this country to handle 
the commerce of the Nation has been conclusively demon- 
strated, and when we consider the fact that the commerce of 
the United States doubles every 10 years, then we are irresist- 
ibly driven to the conclusion that in order to meet future con- 
ditions of an ever-increasing population we must turn our 
attention to the development and use of rivers as the one and 
only means of meeting the situation with which we are now, 
and in the future will be all the more seriously, confronted. 
By this means and in no other way can we hope to reduce the 
cost of transportation, which is a tremendous burden on the 
farmer and producer as well as on the consuming public, 

In advocating the development of these natural arteries of 
commerce it is not my intention to advocate the abandonment 
of our railway systems. They have in the past rendered great 
service in the development of our country, and in aB which 
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they deserve the appreciation and fair consideration of a 
grateful people. They have not only aided in the development 
of our country and its resources in the past but they will con- 
stitute an indispensable influence in the continued growth and 
progress of the Nation. The principle which I have in mind, 
the policy which this Government must inevitably adopt, is to 
improve and encourage all sorts of transportation in order to 
obtain the benefits of the almost inexhaustible resources of the 
country and furnish to our people the most seasonable and eco- 
nomical transportation that it is possible to devise. 

There are some governmental policies relating to the operation 
of railroads, however, which I do not approve, and which, in 
my judgment, should not be tolerated for another day. The 
policy to which I refer is that of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission allowing railroads to blish rates on lines which 
parallel our rivers so as to meet the rates established by water 
transportation, and to permit them to establish an entirely dif- 
ferent rate on the very same character of freight when it is 
being hauled into inland territory. To illustrate, the railroads 
haul to-day from New Orleans to St. Louis, a distance of 718 
miles, 100 pounds of second-class freight for $1.73, while they 
charge for hauling the same amount of the same kind of freight 
from New Orleans to Fort Smith, Ark., a distance of 494 miles, 
but where there is no water competition, $1.84}. The railroads 
to-day haul 100 pounds of freight from Portland, Me., to New 
Orleans, a distance of 1,685 miles, for the sum of $2.51, while 
they charge from Kansas City to New Orleans, for the same 
kind and amount of freight, the sum of $2.48}, although the haul 
is 806 miles shorter. Why this inequality? Simply because in 
one case there is water competition, in the other there is not. 

I believe that the rates should be made according to the 
character and distance hauled, and not predicated upon the 
fact of whether there is or is not water competition, I believe 
that the railroads should have a fair return on their invest- 
ment, but I do not believe that they should be permitted to 
drive commerce from our rivers by hauling freight at a loss in 
order to compete with water transportation, and then charge 
an excessive rate to the shipper who lives in the interior where 
there is no water transportation. No sane business man would 
tolerate such practices in his private business affairs, and why 
should we as representatives of the people, clothed with the 
power to tax the people and appropriate their money, be less 
mindful of the affairs of our constituents than we would be 
of our own affairs? I want to see the Government adopt busi- 
ness methods in the administration of the affairs of the Nation. 
I want to see Congress function with an eye single to the de- 
velopment of our vast resources along economical lines, but 
always functioning for the benefit of the greater number of 
American citizens. I want to see in the not far distant future 
steamships and steamboats plying the waters of every navigable 
river in America, carrying the products of the farm, the forest, 
the mines, the factory to all the markets of the earth, and with 
this I hope to see a Nation of the most prosperous, progressive, 
happy, and contented peoples of all the ages of the world. 

I am glad to say that we as members of your Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors have at all times endeavored to follow a 
course which would give the greatest results with the least pos- 
sible expense to the taxpayer. We have stood firmly by every 
scheme and every program that tended to reduce the expenses 
of administration of Government, but we are firmly convinced 
that it is not always economy to deny appropriations adequate 
to carry on the necessary work of the Government in a con- 
tinuous, successive manner. Indeed, in the development of our 
rivers and harbors it has been shown that the greatest expense, 
if I may not say extravagance, has been due to a lack of sufi- 
cient appropriations to carry on the work of improvement con- 
tinuously after it has once been commenced. 

It requires a large amount of money to assemble the neces- 
sary machinery with which to carry on the work, and of course, 
if funds are not provided with which to prosecute the work 
after assembling the necessary machinery and materials, then 
the amount so expended is absolutely lost. It was for these rea- 
sons that this committee carried the fight for increased appro- 
priations for rivers and harbors to the floor of this House, 
and successfully put through a bill increasing the amount of 
the appropriation for the next fiscal year $30,000,000 above 
that of last year and $27,000,000 more than the Director of the 
Budget had recommended. We confidently believe that the wis- 
dom of our course will have been thoroughly demonstrated by 
the time the next appropriation for this purpose comes up for 
consideration. We hope to see the work commenced en all 
projects heretofore adopted and prosecuted to a speedy comple- 
tion. We hope out of this amount to see some of the newer 
projects commenced. We hope by next year to see this House 
adopt the plan of allowing the Committee on Rivers and Har- 


bors to designate the amount to be spent upon the several proj- 
ects, the time and manner in which it shall be spent, and the 
place where the money shall be spent. 

I hope to. see the great Cumberland River in my own State 
and in the State of Kentucky completed for the benefit of the 
thousands of honest peoples living in that fertile region. We 
have a sufficient amount allocated this year to complete at least 
the adopted project below Nashville, and then if I continue as 
a member of this great committee of this House, I expect to see 
the work commenced between Carthage and Burnside, Ky., and 
carried on continuously until that stream is made navigable 
865 days in each and every year. 

T know there are some here who say the expense incident to 
completing the remaining locks can not be justified, but to those 
who entertain such views let me say that there is in and con- 
tiguous to the Cumberland Valley through which this river 
flows 3,000,000 acres of the most fertile soil to be found in 
America. With proper facilities for shipping and handling 
the products of this vast area of productive soil we can increase 
the quantity production at least as much as $5 per acre, and 
with this we find that in one year we have increased the value 
of crops raised in this particular section no less than $15,- 
000,000, or a sufficient amount to pay all of the expense of its 
completion and have a net balance left of approximately 
$5,000.000. 

Ah, but some one says, that operates to the benefit of only 
those living in that section. I deny it. When you have offered 
facilities which increases the productivity of any section of the 
country you have not only benefited that particular section of 
the country but you made it possible through cheaper means of 
transportation to reduce the cost of living to the consuming 
public of America. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I want briefly to discuss 
a few of the items embraced in the pending bill, and in doing 
so I desire to say that there is not a single project embraced 
in the bill that affects my district or my State. But as a 
member of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, after weeks 
and months of diligent study and investigation, we have re- 
ported a bill here that I think is absolutely necessary to meet 
the requirements of the Nation at this time. I do not quite 
agree with the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BURTON ] 
in all that he said with respect to the improvement of internal 
rivers. I do agree, however, with him in that this Congress 
should have the power and should exercise the power of desig- 
nating the particular projects that should be improved, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLOUSE. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. In order that they might be designated 
with reasonable intelligence the gentleman would send them to 
a committee that knew something about the subject. 

Mr. CLOUSE. I would certainly do that. I would not only 
vest the committee with the power to designate the projects 
to be improved but I would give the committee the power to 
make the appropriation to carry out that improvement. The 
great difficulty under the present system is that the Board of 
Engineers look to the tonnage and commerce that is being 
carried on a certain river, and from that they determine the 
necessity of its development or improvement. That is not the 
true criterion by which to be governed on river improvement, 
internal or otherwise. I am going to show you by an illustra- 
tion, The Cumberland River project was adopted in 1886. 
Appropriations were made by Congress for the commencement 
of work. What did the Board of Engineers do? I speak of a 
river now that penetrates and passes through my district. 

The Board of Engineers goes to the headwaters of the Cum- 
berland River in Kentucky and constructs a lock and dam there 
at a cost of $359,875.05. What next do they do? Instead of 
continuing at the head of the river going toward the mouth, 
they drop down below Nashville, a distance of nearly 400 miles, 
and commence there the construction of dams. They built dams 
on the lower river at an expense of 83, 720,832.54. They then 
shift the scene and commence work between Nashville and the 
upper Cumberland River, and there they have constructed seven 
dams at an expense of $2,500,000. The first lock was placed in 
operation November 26, 1904, almost 20 years ago, and the last 
lock to be completed was 12 years ago. Nothing has been done 
on the remaining locks, yet, uncompleted as they are, they con- 
stitute an impediment rather than a benefit to navigation. Is 
that a system that any intelligent business man would pursue? 
The Cumberland River before the construction of these locks 
and dams could be utilized for navigation at least six months 
out of the year. As it is to-day it is a worthless project until 
completed. This river, as I have said, penetrates one of the 
most fertile sections in America—rich not only in agricultural 
possibilities but rich in minerals and in timber. In bygone days 
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the manufacturers of timber in the city of Nashville and down 
on the Ohio floated their logs down that stream, which is now 
rendered impossible by the construction of the locks, because 
rafts can not pass over them at any tide in the river. The 
commerce on this river showed a greater tonnage in 1890 than 
it did in 1920. Why? Because of this impracticable method 
of constructing locks and dams at different points and not in 
succession, as they should be built. 

Mr. BURTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLOUSE. I will. 

Mr, BURTON. I am interested in the gentleman's statement. 
Do I understand the gentleman to say that that improvement by 
locks and dams has proved to be an injudicious one? 

Mr. CLOUSE. Indeed, it is until completed, because the locks 
and dams make the floating of logs an absolute impossibility, 
and you can not traverse the river by boat higher than Carthage, 
Tenn., nor can you get into the Ohio by reason of the uncom- 
pleted locks and dams on the lower section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has expired. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman have 
two minutes more that I may ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks that the 
time of the gentleman from Tennessee be extended two minutes, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURTON. I am interested in asking this question, be- 
cause I incurred a great deal of obloquy by opposing the build- 
ing of those dams. How many more are needed to complete 
the project? 

Mr. CLOUSE. According to the plan adopted by Congress 
eight more dams will be required before the project is com- 
pleted. 

Mr. BURTON. Does the gentleman say that if those were 
completed the improvement would be injudicious? 

Mr. CLOUSE. No. I say that if those were completed it 
would furnish a commerce of not less than 2,000,000 tons an- 
nually, with a value of probably $20,000,000. 

Mr. BURTON. So that the gentleman advocates the project? 

Mr. CLOUSE. Indeed I do, but I do not advocate the sys- 
tem which the Board of Engineers has adopted in making the 
improvement. They should have begun at one end or the other 
of the river and carried on the work successfully and continu- 
ously, and not by piecemeal and in broken lots. 

Mr. BURTON. The gentleman from Tennessee still advo- 
cates, I take it, the preliminary examination and the survey as 
a condition of the adoption of any improvement, does he not? 

Mr. CLOUSE. Oh, yes. This project is already adopted. It 
is a continuing one. It is not necessary to embrace it in this 
bill. In fact, the engineers are still working upon it, but they 
are not working as they should work, because, as has been 
demonstrated here in the improvement of this as well as the 
Ohio River, which was adopted many years ago with an au- 
thorized appropriation of millions of dollars, now possibly two- 
thirds or three-fourths completed, yet those rivers are not serv- 
ing the people in the way they could serve them if they were 
completed. 

Mr. BOND. Just what the gentleman has been talking about 
is not embraced in the present bill? 

Mr. CLOUSE. Oh, no. The Cumberland River project is an 
adopted one, and I sincerely hope that with the very valuable 
aid of my distinguished colleague, whose judgment and advice 
as a member of the committee is always sound, that the good 
people of this section of Tennessee and Kentucky may soon 
realize their fondest hopes, and that is that the Cumberland 
River may be speedily put into condition whereby it may be 
utilized every day of the year. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Waterway connecting Core Sound and Beaufort Harbor, N, C., in 
accordance with the report submitted in House Document No. 88, 
Sixty-seventh Congress, first session. 

Mr. WALSH, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WALSH: Page 2, line 21, after the word 
“ session insert: 

“Plymouth Harbor, Mass., in accordance with the report submitted 
in House Document No. 996, Rint se Congress, third session, and 
subject to the conditions set forth in said document.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, this project contemplates an 
improvement of the harbor of Plymouth, Mass., upon conditions 
that the Commonwealth of Massachusetts or other local in- 
terests shall contribute $51,000, the entire cost of the project 
being $102,000. It means the dredging of an additional chan- 
nel and turning basin to a new point in the harbor where the 
wharf is to be constructed. At the time the Committee on 


Rivers and Harbors were holding their hearings the manufac- 
turing interests at Plymouth had under consideration the dredg- 
ing of a channel to another po.nt in the harbor, and at my re- 
quest the committee, under the authority which they have, re- 
quested the Board of Engineers to make a survey of this new 
project. That survey has been completed, and the cost of that 
project is such that the parties interested feel that at the 
present time they could not make the contribution which they 
expected to make toward its completion. 


Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WALSH. I do. 


Mr. DUPRÉ. Will the gentleman indicate the volume of the 
commerce on this proposed improvement? Incidentally I want 
to welcome the gentleman among the supporters of the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. The commerce at Plymouth is quite consider- 
able. The main plant of the Plymouth Cordage Co. is located 
at Plymouth. They bring large quantities of their raw material 
by water and ship some of their products by water, but not a 
very considerable quantity. 

Mr. DUPRE. What does the gentleman mean by “ consider- 
able”? It is a rather elastic term. I am in favor of the 
amendment, but I would like to hear a little more about it. 

Mr. WALSH. Some fifteen or twenty thousand tons, worth 
several hundred thousand dollars, to that one plant, We also 
have there located cotton mills and I think two woolen mills 
which, of course, have some of their raw material and some of 
their fuel brought in by water. 

Mr. DUPRE. Is the project in the gentleman’s district? 

Mr. WALSH. It is. 

Mr. DUPRE. I gravely suspected that to be the fact. Is it 
a local or a national issue? 

Mr. WALSH. It is entirely a local condition, affecting na- 
tional resources. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Affecting the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
who is a national resource? Is that the idea? 

Mr. WALSH. Hardly that, although I have no objection to 
the gentleman accusing me of that, in view of my characteriza- 
tion yesterday, which I am happy to say has not affected the 
gentleman’s good temper and genial disposition. 

Mr. DUPRE. It certainly has made the gentleman from 
Massachusetts amiable this morning when he is asking some- 
thing for himself. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WALSH. I plead guilty to the usual failing of humble 
Members who are asking appropriations for their own particu- 
lar section. I was explaining why this matter had not been 
brought to the attention of the committee. I think I had stated 
that a survey had been made by a board of engineers of this 
other proposed project, and the interests affected and particu- 
larly interested in this other project at another point in the 
harbor did not feel at this time they could make the contribu- 
tion which would be proper in order to have the dredging and 
the channel constructed at that point. The parties in interest 
here are at this time ready to contribute 50 per cent of the 
eost. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. The gentleman understands that he will have 
to wait until the next military appropriation bill for the money 
to carry out this project if it be authorized? 

Mr. WALSH. I understand from the explanation made by the 
gentleman yesterday that that will be the case. 

Mr. DUPRE. All of which the gentleman understood before 
he sought the explanation? 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, no; I think the gentleman does me an 
injustice there. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Not knowingly. 

Mr. WALSH. I really was asking the gentleman for infor- 
mation, because I was uncertain as to what the status of these 
projects would be, in view of the appropriation heretofore car- 
ried in the military appropriation bill. 

Now, that is all I have to say in reference to this project, 
except that it was passed upon by the Board of Engineers. The 
conditions imposed are that local interests or the Commonwealth 
shall contribute $51,000 toward this improvement, which it is 
estimated will cost $102,000. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, it is my understanding that 
the committee informally considered this report by the engi- 
neers and were ready to adopt it, but that we did not adopt it, 
solely owing to the circumstances suggested by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. He wanted a resurvey, with the idea of 
the adoption of another project to which local interests would 
largely contribute, and while I have no authority to accept the 
amendment as chairman of the committee, I do state my under- 
standing is that the committee favored the project and the 
adoption of the recommendation of the engineers. 
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The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. LYON, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, between lines 21 and 22— 

The CHAIRMAN. After the amendment just adopted? 

The Olerk read as follows: 

Insert $ 

“ Cape Spent Hiner below w — — N. C., in accordance with the 
K in House Document No. 94, Sixty-seventh Congress, 

Mr. LYON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
as I stated on yesterday, the amendment as offered does not 
provide for any new project. It simply authorizes the present 
project to be changed so that the channel across the bar at 
the mouth of the Cape Fear River, Wilmington, N. C., can be 
straightened. This amendment has been approved by the War 
Department and the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors. This is one of those projects that I think meets with the 
approval, or perhaps will meet with the approval, judging from 
his remarks, of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BURTON]. Now, 
I want to say this in regard to this amendment, that according 
to the engineers’ report the cost of dredging this new channel 
would be very little, if any, more than to get the required 
depth in the present channel. It proposes to straighten the 
channel so as to get the same depth at perhaps a less cost, 
but with a saving in maintenance charge, according to the en- 
gineers, of about $60,000 a year. We have spent on this chan- 
nel as presently located hundreds of thousands of dollars, and 
the channel to-day is in a worse condition than it was in 1916. 
They figure that the cost of building a new channel, dredging, 
and so forth, will be even less than it will cost to dredge the 
channel as at present located. The cost of maintenance will be 
considerably less, practically saving the Government some 
$60,000 or $65,000 each year. I will bring this thought to you: 
This change is bound to come some time. The engineers say 
the conditions are going from bad to worse, and it looks to me 
as if it would be economy to make the change at this time, so 
there will be no more money thrown away on the present 
channel, Every year’s delay means the expenditure of per- 
haps $100,000 on the channel as it is now located. I want to 
say this, that the bill now pending in the Senate has this item 
in it. I think there is no question of the fact that it will be- 
come the law, but I prefer to see it become a law in the House 
of Representatives rather than wait until it goes through the 
Senate, and I hope it will have the support of gentlemen on 
both sides of the Chamber. 

Mr, DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from North Carolina was considered by the com- 
mittee. It is true that there was a favorable report by the 
Board of Engineers, and it is true that the Board of Engineers 
estimated that the annual maintenance would be reduced from 
$90,000 per annum to $30,000 per annum, and so a large saving 
will be made, It is true also that the present channel is tortuous 
and dangerous, but the commerce on the Cape Fear River is 
not large enough so that we think that it would justify the 
item at the present time, and we have tried to keep the ex- 
penditures down just as low as possible. We think the project 
should be adopted at the proper time, but we do not believe 
that it should be adopted now. 

Mr. LYON. Does not the gentleman think, though, that in 
view of the fact we are continuing to expend $90,000 a year in 
attempting to maintain the present channel that we should not 
wait until they have spent two or three hundred thousand 
dollars more before making this change? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I stated very frankly the facts. 

Mr. LYON. I appreciate that. 

Mr. McDUFYIE. Does not the gentleman recognize the fact 
that by the adoption of this amendment it would mean the 
saving of money on the part of the Government in the end? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I stated the facts in regard to it. I said 
the engineers estimated that instead of costing $90,000 a year 
it will only cost $30,000 a year; there has been an expenditure 
of $420,000 and è 

Mr. DUPRÉ. In six or seven years thè saving would pay 
for this improvement if authorized at the present time. Is not 
that so? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. After ali 

Mr. LYON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. This is one of the close questions, I will 
say frankly. We thought we ought to keep within as narrow 
proportions as possible in spending the money, and I am obliged 
to say that this is one of the close questions. 

Mr. LYON. I want to make this statement: I wish to say 
about the additional cost of $420,000, that the estimated amount 


for the completion of the present project, which has not been 
completed, is $303,000, and that amount is not available. And 
the engineers state, I believe, that the difference in the cost of 
completing the present project as the channel is now located; and 
the cost, if the change be made, will be less than $200,000. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That is entirely correct, 
Bop LYON, And we could save $60,000 a year for the main- 

ance, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. AN those things are true. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Lyon]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sabine-Neches Waterway, 2 si accordance with the reports sub- 


mitted in House Document No. 97 meress, third ses- 
sion, and the supplemental reports submitted b; ief 
under date of 5 25, 1222 e condition forth 


— and subject to the conditions se 
United States for a . — 8 tor 8 2 this 
improvement: Provided further, That boldre entering u the prose- 
guaran 5 rong improvements 51 6 e Shall 
„In a manner sa ory e 0 ar, that the 

ited States will be held claim damages’ 
pe the 3 ot the . een 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

‘Amendment offered by Mr, Dempsey: Page 
after the word “and” in line 14, strike out the words “the supple- 
a r ae tp e pelle ihe — . of En * under date ot 

5 p n owin s." Sena 
Document No. 152, Sixty-seventh — — el ened ` x 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, this is simply a formal 
amendment. The report was not in at the time this bill was 
prepared, but has come in, and we give it the proper designa- 

on. 

Se CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

oi GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
men 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from ‘Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


in said reports: Provided, 


8, lines 14, 15, and 16, 


Amendment offered by Mr. Garnerr of Texas: On page 3, after line 
24, insert the following paragraph: 
lites Decuwene Ha Ob c Congres Et oe ee 
ject to the conditions set forth Jn said document.” E es 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I feel confident if 
the gentlemen have examined House Document No. 93 and 
have looked into this project at all they will readily agree 
with me that this project should be included in this bill. This 
is what is known as the Upper Houston ship channel, which is 
a distance of about 6 miles from the turning basin to the foot 
of Main Street in the city of Houston. There is a considerable 
amount of traffic carried over this portion of the channel. I think 
in 1918 the report showed that there was over $26,000,000 of 
freight transported over this portion of the channel. It is now 
5 feet deep and a little over, and this is to authorize a depth of 
10 feet. 

The people of Houston have spent a great deal of their own 
money on this project. They have built a public free wharf at 
the foot of Main Street that cost $50,000, and the traffic is 
growing day by day. The immense industries of the Houston 
Ship Channel are served by it, and ‘the coast country craft that 
ply from the foot of Main Street serve people that the larger 
vessels do not serve. This project has been approved by the 
engineers, and it is one that ought to be in this bill. I would 
certainly feel very grateful to the chairman of the committee 
if he should agree with me that this should go in and, if not, 
that my good brethren here in the House will join me in put- 
ting it in this bill. - 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the pro- 
posed amendment read again, please. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without-objection, the amendment will be 
again reported. i 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, all I can say in regard to 
this amendment is this, that this is a part of the Houston Ship 
Canal, which is one of the great waterways of the country, 
doing a very large business, but while there is a favorable re- 
port the committee did not deem that this was the proper time 
to adopt it or incur the expenditure. On that account the com- 
mittee feels that the amendment should not be adopted, 
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Mr. GARRETT of Texas. The gentleman will concede that 
this is a very meritorious project? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The Houston Ship Canal, I am frank to say, 
is one of the great waterways of the country. Of course, it is 
impossible to adapt all these improvements at one time. I think 
the gentleman’s amendment will preyail at some time, but we 
could not accept it now. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I hope the gentleman will accept 
it now, because to-day is the day of salvation, and to-morrow is 
uncertain. 

The CHAIRMAN. -The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr, GARRETT]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 11, noes 23. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Red Lake and Red Lake River, Minn., in accordance with the re- 
port submitted in House Document No. é1, Sixty-sixth Omersa Srat 
session, and subject to the conditions set forth said documen 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Drurszr: On page 4, between lines 8 and 9, 
Insert the 9 paragraph: 

“ Monongahela River, „In accordance with the report submitted 
in House cument No. 288, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session.” 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, the Monongahela River 
has the largest traffic of any of these inland rivers of the 
whole country—over 24,000,000 tons. ‘The traffic is not only tre- 
mendously great, but it is increasing very rapidly. At the pres- 
ent time not alone is the river, owing to the insufficiency of 
the improvements, unable to accommodate the traffic, but the 
traffic is positively dangerous. This condition is constantly 
increasing. Very great businesses are waiting upon the im- 
provements to be made which are contemplated in this report. 
Enormous sums will be expended the instant the Congress has 
adopted it. I know of no provision in this bill and know of no 
provision which could be inserted in any bill, which is more 
meritorious or which should be adopted in preference to this 
particular amendment. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the improve- 
ment of the Monongahela River into a great commerce-carrying 
waterway was a dream of George Washington in the early 
days of the Republic. 

On several occasions he traveled from the Point at Pitts- 
burgh, where the Monongahela joins with the Allegheny to 
form the Ohio, to its sources in the West Virginia mountains. 

In the diary which he kept on those journeys are many 
allusions to the strategic importance of the Monongahela and 
the possibility of making it part of a continuous waterway 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Atlantic seaboard. 

But, Mr. Chairman, even the far-seeing Washington did not 
vision the actual accomplishments of the present. The river 
he followed through the wilderness is to-day the greatest com- 
merce-carrying waterway in the United States. In 1920 more 
than 24,000,000 tons were carried on its bosom, almost all the 
tonnage being coal for the great industries of the Pittsburgh 
district. 

I have been at Lock No. 3 on this river and have seen the 
continuous procession of the boats, at a time when 100,000 tons 
of coal were being locked through in 24 hours, while the empty 
barges were passing upstream. Such a sight can be seen on no 
other river in the United States. 

The Chief of Engineers, United States Army, has reported 
that the commerce on this river is increasing rapidly. With 
the increasing utilization of the river the correction of cer- 
tain physical disadvantages of the present locks and dams has 
been urgent. 

The Chief of Engineers sums up the case as follows: 

The construction of an additional chamber at Locks Nos. 7 and 8 


ese plants are taking steps to 
sponding enlarged consumption of fuel. The increased movement of 
coal has also rendered necessary the extension of the guide walls of the 


much 


lock, and in some cases the d walls also. The term “ guard wall” 
is applied to that wall in nsion of the lock wall nearest to the dam, 
The guard wall is a great measure of safety to the fleet, as it protects 
it from r of carried over the dam in high water. Under 
present conditions with the present soars walls tows proceeding down- 
stream are compelled to drive into the head of the lock at f speed 
in unfavorable conditions of wind and water, and this action has caused 
2 5 at several localities, The guard walls should, therefore, be 
extended both for the safety of eo opener and the safety of the locks 
themselves. There great danger if the guard walls are not exténded, 
as stated in the report, of a serious accident inyolving not only loss 
of property but also Joss of life. The term “guide wall” is that given 
to the extension of that wall of the lock nearest to the land and gen- 
erally parallel to the bank. The extent of tow movement on the river 
is now so great that where formerly vessels could tie up during fogg 
weather or exceedingly 1 2 winds, they are now compelled to navi- 
gate as long as they porin can. ‘This means that tows are constantly 
arriving at the locks, and if the guide walls are not of sufficient length, 
e is lost in moving the tow into the lock, whereas with the 
ide walls of sufficient a that they can accommodate the entire 
w, the tow is able to move into the lock as soon as the gates are open. 
The extension of the guide walls is of first importance in securing the 
efficiency of the structures already 1 7875 for cases are already not 
uncommon where a lock even with double chambers Is kept in operation 
every minute of the 24 hours. è If the guide walls are not 
extended as recommended, the Jocks in the course of a very few years 
will be unable to handle the traffic 9 pass through them. The 
tow in times of high water can not rem unmoored a short distance 
above the lock without danger of being carried over the dam. It 18 
necessary, therefore, that the tow, if it has to wait, be tied up imme- 
diately above the lock, so as to move into it at slow speed, or so far 
above it as to gain sufficient headway to permit maneuvering on ap- 
pert to the lock, The delay in the latter case will be readily recog- 
nized. 


+ è © Since the improvements proposed by the district engineer 
are ee. to meet the needs for increased capacity and to provide 
the facilities for expediting and safeguarding the important business 
of this river, the board is of the opinion that the work is worthy of 
being undertaken by the United States, and it therefore concurs with 

e trict and diyision engineers in recommending the modification 
of the existing project to the extent above indicated. The board be- 
lieves that the transportation facilities afforded by this improvement 
give such benefits to the general punio through the reduction in cost 
of manufactured products that no local cooperation should be required. 

After due consideration of the reports and also of the far-reachin 
economic results, I concur in general with the views of the distric 
engineer, the division ineer, and the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors, and therefore report that the further improvement of 
Monongahela River, Pa., is deemed advisable to the extent proposed 
and described above, at an estimated cost of $6,640,439. I concur with 
the district engineer and the board also inion that no local 


in the aot 
cooperation should be required in this case. The tial appropriation 


should be $2,000,000 and the balance as required to complete the work 
in four years, with the exception of the second chamber at Lock No. 
8, whose construction may 1 be deferred until the movement 
of coal from the pool above it requires its use, 

nsine H. BRACH, Major General. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1886 an eminent English authority on the 
manufacture of iron stated that the iron trade in the northern 
part of the United States could never become one of a largely 
exporting character because of the distance at which iron ore 
and fuel lie apart and the expense of sending the product to the 
seaboard. 

This handicap has been overcome by American enterprise, 
The iron ore comes from the Lake Superior fields to the lake 
ports and thence to Pittsburgh. The coal can be brought to 
the center of manufacture by means of the Monongahela River. 

Upstream improvements are now essential, as the coal in the 
lower reaches is practically exhausted. Railroad transportation 
will not meet the need, because of the physical characteristics 
of the land. Nor can the steel companies provide the space 
necessary for incoming cars, for switching, and for empty cars. 

It is stated that within 5 miles from the river, in Pools 7 and 
8, there are hundreds of millions of tons of coal in the Sewickley 
vein alone. This can be handled to the Pittsburgh district by 
water at a saving of 50 cents a ton. There are companies 
which use from 17,000 to 35,000 tons of coal every day, so that 
the saving involved would greatly lessen the cost of producing 
iron and steel. 

The United States has spent to date on the Monongahela River 
$8,041,855. This further amount of $6,640,439 will make a total 
of little more than half that spent on the locks at Sault Ste. 
Marie, which are much less vital to American industry. 

In the Monongahela Valley, exclusive of the city of Pitts- 
burgh, are 34 citiés, boroughs, and towns, with a population of 
250,000. The business activities of the valley are largely con- 
fined to two great industries—bituminous coal and the manu- 
facture of steel products, The presence of the vast beds of coal 
in the valley is largely responsible for the great steel industry, 

Mr. Chairman, this is no local improvement, but one nation- 
wide in scope. It means cheaper production of the products 
which are basic in our civilization. It should inure to the bene- 
fit of every consumer in America, wherever located. 

I was glad to introduce as a bill the measure which is now 
incorporated in the amendment offered by the chairman of the 


per | committee. It should be adopted without a vote in opposition, 


for it means benefit to every American. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Jamaica Bay, N. Y., and the entrance thereto, in accordance with the 
8 project regen chon by the river and harbor act approved 

une 25, 1910, with a view to securing a depth of 30 feet at mean low 
water as far as Mill Basin, subject to the conditions set forth in House 
Document No. 1488, Sixtieth Congress, second session. 

Mr. BOND, Mr. Chairman, I present a committee amend- 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers a 
committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BOND; Page 6, strike out the paragraph 
In lines 14 to 20, inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof the Piei. 

Jamaica Bay, N. Y.: Any funds heretofore or hereafter appropriated 
for this eres may be 9 47 — to providing the channels specified 
in House Document No. 1488, Sixtieth Congress, second session, with a 
depth of 80 feet at mean low water whenever and to such extent as the 
city of New York shall construct or provide for the construction of 
terminals with facilities suitable to channels of that depth; Provided, 
That the city of New York may be reimbursed for and dis- 
posing of the material dredged from the main interior channel! at actual 
cost: Provided further, That such reimbursement which may include 
overdepth allowance not exceeding 1 foot shall be made on a cubic 
yard unit cost and shall not exceed a rate of 10 cents per cubic yard 
for dredging and disposing of the dredged material, including any 
cost of inspection borne by the United States.” 

Mr. BOND. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. WatsH). The gentleman from New 
York asks unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks 
in the Reoorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for five minutes. . 

Mr. BOND. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this is a pro- 
vision which was drafted by the Army engineers, and which 
has the unanimous consent of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, to carry into effect a contract which was entered into 
a uumber of years ago between three parties, the United States 
Government, the State of New York, and the city of New 
York. Under this contract the State was to deed to the city 
of New York 16,000 acres of land. This has long since been 
done. The United States was to dredge the entrance channel 
to be protected by one or two riprap jetties to be provided 
when necessary. The limit of the expenditures of the United 
States Government in any event was fixed by the terms of the 
agreement at $7,450,000. The city on its part was to make these 
channels of service by dredging basins, erecting bulkheads, 
and by making suitable connections with the upland. While 
the original project as adopted provided for a 30-foot channel, 
it also provided that 18 feet was first to be provided and then, 
as commerce required, increased to 30 feet. The purpose of 
this amendment, which has the full approval of the Army 
engineers, and the phraseology of which was drafted by General 
Taylor, of the Board of Army Engineers, is designed to carry 
out the original project of a 30-foot channel in Jamaica Bay. 

A great work is being done at Jamaica Bay. It has the facili- 
ties, if properly developed, so that it may become one of the 
great loading ports of the world. 

This is an amendment which will make it possible to apply 
the money appropriated and to be appropriated to the improve- 
ment creating the 30-foot channel. 

This is another example of the present method adopted by 
Congress of only making appropriations for river and harbor 
improvement where there is local cooperation. In this particular 
instance it is estimated that the expenditure of the city of New 
York for this improvement will be twenty times that of the 
United States Government. This is a part—a most important 
part—of the port of New York. While you all realize in a meas- 
ure the importance of the port of New York, it might be well 
to place before you a few concrete facts. It is estimated that 
about one-half of all the foreign commerce of the country goes 
through the part of New York. A port district was created by 
a joint act of the Legislatures of New York and New Jersey 
and ratified by the Congress of the United States. This port 
district of New York alone, as thus created, contains 105 or- 
ganized municipalities. It embraces a population of 8,000,000 
people and is served by 12 trunk-line railroads, which bring in 
and take out over 75,000,000 tons of freight per annum. An 
immense number of foreign and domestic steamships, not less 
than 8,000 in number, annually bring to or take from the port 
over 45,000,000 tons of freight per annum. There is an almost 
incalculable amount of local water-borne traffic within the port. 
There is the most prodigious manufacturing output in the world 
within a similar area, with a variety of products and commodi- 
ties to be handled unprecedented anywhere else. There are over 
4,000,000 tons of foodstuffs aione annually required by the people 
of the port district, 


The magnitude of the Jamaica Bay portion of the port of 
New York may be visualized when it is stated that it contains 
an area of 18} square miles and is sufficient to include the har- 
bors 6f Liverpool, Rotterdam, Antwerp, and Hamburg, and still 
have some to spare, : 

In carrying out its part of this three-party agreement, 
during the last year the city of New York entered into a con- 
tract for the bulkheading of 2,240 feet, extending south on 
Flatbush Avenue extended, to Rockaway Inlet, at a contract 
price of $525,000. This work is now more than two-thirds com- 
pleted, April S. 1921, the city of New York authorized the issu- 
ance of corporate stock of $750,000 for dredging and bulk- 
heading construction. While the city of New York already 
owns most of the property adjacent to this development, it has 
adopted a plan and has taken actual steps to acquire addi- 
tional land at a cost estimated at $5,000,000. The city of New 
York is awake. It realizes that it must furnish better harbor 
facilities than it has done in the past, and this is part and par- 
cel of the general scheme to accomplish this. Plans have been 
already drawn by the city of New York, and the money has 
been provided for the building of additional docks at Jamaica 
Bay. ‘These docks are of most modern construction, with most 
modern compliances and of a size never before constructed, one 
being 757 feet wide by 1,000 feet long, and the others being 
757 feet wide and 2,000 feet long. This modification—if it is 
even that—has the approval of the Army Engineers and of the 
entire Rivers and Harbors Committee, which has not only had 
hearings on the subject but it has examined Jamaica Bay and 
has seen the work now being done by the city of New York 
in actual construction. 

This improvement is more than local, it is a part of the 
development of the transportation system of the country. 
There is hardly any subject of more importance before the 
public to-day than that of transportation. No country can 
become truly great without a real system of transportation. 
Water transportation is, and always has been, the cheapest 
form of transportation. As the country grows in population 
and prosperity it will become increasingly more necessary to 
increase water transportation facilities, It has been esti- 
mated that nearly one-half the cost of most necessaries of life 
is for transportation and distribution. 

The entire bill under discussion appropriates in round num- 
bers on new projects and modification of old ones $37,000,000. 
Only the most urgent of projects have been included in the bill. 
In addition to this sum there was appropriated in the Army 
appropriation bill passed by the House for old projects antl 
their maintenance the sum of approximately $42,000,000. Con- 
sidering the tremendous commerce of the country carried on 
our waterways this is an exceedingly small sum, and it is 
predicted by those who have given the subject most thought 
that in the near future appropriations for such improvements 
will be greatly in excess of the amount being provided this 
year, Many other projects were presented to the commit- 
tee and discarded, not because they were without merit, be- 
cause many of them were of exceeding merit, but because 
it was felt that the financial condition of the country is at 
present such as not to warrant greater expenditures at this 
time. No doubt many of these will be considered at a later 
date and adopted. I am sure the commerce of the country 
will warrant this action, 

In the old days there used to be considerable criticism of 
rivers and harbors appropriations, and there is no doubt that 
in many instances money was appropriated for projects which 
did not have real merit. Under the present method, however, of 
framing these bills such a result can never occur again, There 
is not a project in this bill which has not had the careful con- 
sideration and scrutiny of the Army engineers, who have spe- 
cialized in this character of work, and each and every project 
contained in the bill has been approved and recommended by 
the Army engineers. Also it is the settled policy of the com- 
mittee not to recommend any project in which the locality does 
not have sufficient faith to cooperate to the extent of con- 
tributing its own funds to the enterprise. In most of these 
projects at least one-half of the expense is borne by the locali- 
ties, and in many of them the localities bear the expense to a 
much larger proportion. This effectually does away with the 
old tendency to ask for Government improvement of projects 
without merit, for no locality is willing to match money with 
the Government unless it conscientiously believes that the im- 
provement when made will be worth the money invested 

The members of your committee have given this bill most 
careful and painstaking attention, and its members feel sure 
that it is a conservative measure, well worthy of your most 
favorable consideration. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BOND. Les. 

Mr. LAYTON, I understand that this amendment does not 
call for any larger appropriation? 

Mr. BOND. That is correct. 

Mr. LAYTON. But owing to the congestion in the port of 
New York the city of New York has bought land on the north 
shore-and proposes there to erect docks and terminals in order 
io relieve that congestion? 

Mr. BOND. Yes; that is true. The city of New York let a 
contract last year of $535,000 for this work. Two-thirds of 
that work has been done. They also issued bonds for $750,000 
for this improvement. Piers, the largest ever built, have been 
planned for, and the money has been provided. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOND. Yes. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. This addition to the terminal facilities is 
very much needed by the commerce of the city? 

Mr. BOND. It is tremendously needed. Nearly one-half of 
the commerce of the United States goes through the port of 
New York. It is very congested, and has been complained of a 
great deal, and this is a part of the development, so as to relieve 
that congestion. [Applause.] z 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Olerk read as follows: 

Ted ane eden from Calcaston River to Sabine River, in ecoordance 
with the report submitted by the Chief of Engineers under date of 
August 18; 1921, and printed in Senate Commerce Committee document. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment Offered by Mr. Dumrpspr: Page 6, line 24, and page 7, 
lines 1 and 2, strike out the words “by the Chief of Engineers under 
date of August 18, 1921, and printed in Senate Commerce Committee 

Senate Docu- 


document“ and insert in lieu thereof the following: “in 
ment No. 149, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Trinity River, Tex., from Liberty to Dallas, In accordance with the 

rt submitted in House Document No. 989, Sixty-sixth Congress, 
session, 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. This provision leaves the river open from the mouth 
up to Liberty, but provides for the abandonment of the stream 
from Liberty on up to Dallas? 

Mr. DEMPSEY, Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr, Chairman and-gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, the Rivers and Harbors Committee has followed the recom- 
mendations of the Army engineers in declining to continue any 
further improvement of the Trinity River between Dallas and 
Liberty, and in so doing has, in my opinion, been too greatly 
influenced by the expenditures heretofore made in the construc- 
tion of locks and dams in the upper part of the river, within 
50 miles of Dallas, without the development of a sufficient 
amount of commerce to justify the investment. 

I do not intend to offer any extenuation or excuse for the in- 
vestment of nearly $2,000,000 in locks and dams in the upper 
part of the river under the plans pursued in the past. That 
was something with which I had nothing to do. Starting the 
improvement of the river at the head of the stream was, in 
my opinion, a grievous mistake, and one that has occasioned 
not only a considerable loss to the Government but has also 
resulted in the greatest injury to the further development of 
navigation upon the river and to those who would have made 
substantial use of the lower half of the waterway if its im- 
provement had been commenced at the mouth of the river and 
carried on up the stream as conditions required. 

In the development of the Mississippi River the plan appar- 

. ently deemed the proper and only logical one was to commence 
the improvement at the mouth of the stream and then carry it 
on up as the demands of commerce justified. And a similar 
course, it would appear, has been pursued with respect to other 
streams. Had the improvement of the Mississippi been started 
at the head of the stream instead of at its mouth, as was the 
plan pursued with respect to the Trinity, the great port of New 
Orleans would never have been developed and there probably 
would have been no navigation of consequence upon that great 
waterway. 


But in the case of the Trinity, Congress saw fit to start the 
improvement at the head of the stream and work downward to 
the mouth, and now appears disposed to condemn the river be- 
cause the lock and dam construction in the upper part of the 
stream has not provided the commerce anticipated in- that 
section of the river. Had the development of the stream pro- 
ceeded from its mouth northward, it would have permitted 
commerce to haye utilized the stream to the fullest, and, as 
the development proceeded, would have afforded not only a 
waterway for the surrounding country but an outlet to the 
sea for the vast resources of timber and other building material, 
as well as the agricultural products of the territory along the 
waterway. 

I therefore insist that the previous action of Congress in 
starting the improvement of the Trinity at the wrong end can 
not justify the conclusion that the improvement of the lower 
half of the stream would not develop enough commerce to make 
further investment advisable at this time. 8 

It is true that after much investigation and a number of 
hearings it was made apparent that the improvement of the 
river, by open channel work, from the mouth of the stream as 
far up as Liberty ought to be continued and that this recom- 
mendation has been adopted by the committee, and it is further 
true that, as such improvement proceeds and commerce develops, 
additional development of the river northward will probably 
be made; yet this does not, in my opinion, justify the present 
abandonment of the remainder of the lower half of the stream, 
although it may not be regarded by the committee as being 
advisable to continue further lock and dam construction. 

The conclusion of the Army Engineers and of the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee that enough commerce could not be expected 
to develop to justify further improvement of the section of the 
stream between Long Lake or Hurricane Shoals and Liberty, 
either by virtue of a plan for additional locks and dams or 
open channel work, is not, in my opinion, borne out by the testi- 
mony adduced upon the several hearings held by the engineers 
at my request within the past three years. 

Ata hearing recently before the Rivers and Harbors Committee 
upon this project I took occasion to review some of the testimony 
which came from those residing in various counties along the 
river, who have been for years and are now intimately ac- 
guainted with the stream, the adjacent territory, and the re- 
sources. and available commerce of that section. It is so im- 
portant that I feel it proper to again refer to the same with 
reference to the present transportation conditions which have 
particularly emphasized during and since the World War the 
great need of a more adequate development of the waterways. 

Everywhere there is felt the discomfort and, no doubt, the dis- 
tress, in many cases, flowing from the scarcity of houses and 
apartments for rent and the alarmingly high and necessary 
prices that must be paid to keep a shelter over one’s head. 
Building operations—either industrial, business, or for home 
use—are not keeping pace with the demand; and one of the 
chief reasons why is the reluctance of those able to build to 
pay the high costs of construction, especially of building mate- 
rial. Entering into this cost will be found the cost of trans- 
portation as one of the greatest factors, whether the material 
moved is steel from the mills or grayel from the pit or stone 
from the quarry. : 

Can anyone, therefore, fairly argue that the failure of indi- 
yiduals and communities to get reductions in costs of trans- 
portation to haul building material both for building and high- 
ways is not delaying the solution of both the housing and trans- 
portation problem? Certainly it needs no argument to demon- 
strate that for many years to come the railroads will not be 
able to carry the tremendous amount of growing traffic that 
will have to be moved. 

But it is not alone a case of entire want of such facilities in 
many most important cases, but even where such transportation 
can be obtained it is at such greatly increased costs that cheap 
materials can no longer be hauled and remain cheap. Perhaps 
no group of men better appreciate or are more familiar with 
that situation than the Army engineers. The great Government 
projects of which they are in charge have reflected these enor- 
mous increases not only in the actual costs but must, so far as 
freights are concerned, still be anticipated in their estimates in 
some appreciable degree. 

But even the Government does not have brought home to it 
and does not encounter the difficulties to the same extent or in ~ 
quite the same discouraging degree as those engaged in work 
other than that for the Government. The Government, because 
it is the Government and its projects are the projects of all, 
commands the advantage of priorities in shipment, and can get 
materials hauled where others can not, even though transporta- 
tion charges are abnormally high, 
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Perhaps as alarming a development as can be cited is that 
there nowhere appears to be any prospect of a substantial de- 
cline in railroad freight rates. 

This condition of lack of transportation, as well as high 
costs, threatens to result in still greater confusion and de- 
moralization unless the waterways of this country can be 
utilized. 

I am well aware of the efforts of the past to develop inland 
waterway transportation and the discouraging results that 
have followed from the standpoint of the actual use of the im- 
proved streams. It has not been contended, and, of course, can 
not be, that the waterways have not brought about enormous 
reductions to the people in freight rates. But in doing so the 
commerce on the streams has for the most part been destroyed, 
for the charges the railroads made were so low—admittedly in 
some cases by the railroad heads to be at cost and perhaps at an 
actual loss—on the haul that water rates were practically met, 
and shippers, where it was possible to do so, would use the rail- 
road in preference to the stream. The railroads never allowed 
water competition to divert from them any traffic, even if it 
required, as stated, rail rates to be made so low that there was 
no profit in the haul. Moreover, they would not issue through 
or joint rates and declined to issue through bills where hauls 
were to be partly by rail and partly by water, thereby keeping 
through traffic not originating on a river or other stream from 
using an inland waterway. This is not forming an indictment 
of the railroads; it is reciting only actual experience and gives 
the reasons why commerce has not developed on our streams 
when railroads were sufficiently near to serve the needs of com- 
munities and shippers, 

But these lessons have not been taken by the people as rea- 
sons for abandoning their streams and turning over their entire 
transportation needs to the railroads for solution. Instead the 
public has sought for and found, I believe, the means of cor- 
recting and checking an artificial—not natural—condition which 
has prevented the use of natural highways, streams, when all 
facilities for transportation are needed and, as previously as- 
serted, more desperately than ever to-day. 

Conditions, too, have changed greatly in the last three years. 
The railroads have only recently notoriously broken down. 
They were in that condition before the Government took them 
over. The strain to which they were subjected by the vast war 
movement did not benefit them, and gave no opportunity 
to bring them up to the fullest measure of efficiency to which 
they might be raised. It was only with the greatest effort and 
exhaustion of every available resource that they could be 
coaxed and forced into carrying the tonnage that simply had 
to be carried to win the war. 

Even then the country released them from every haul con- 
sidered by the Government unnecessary, or rather subordinated 
to the exigencies of the time. They hauled little bulk freight— 
whether steel, ore, stone, gravel, lumber, or what not—that was 
not immediately destined for war material or as a direct aid in 
supplying the facilities required to carry on the war. 

This is not said in criticism—for the tonnage the railroads 
carried in freight and passengers was enormous—but to em- 
phasize how industry, ordinary commerce, and public and pri- 
vate improvements, in a general way, were interrupted, halted, 
and delayed for several years; everybody and every industry 
have held off buying as far as they could since the war, wait- 
ing for costs to come down; but the purchase of machinery, 
equipment, supplies, or raw materials would not longer be post- 
poned, probably, if transportation charges were sufficiently re- 
duced. 3 

It would be a bad enough situation if the railroads only had 
to meet the problem of moving the tonnage that the people of 
the country have been waiting to have moved since the war 
begun, and also the normal current demand for transportation. 

Only comparatively recently the public had the experience of 
inadequate roadbeds, equipment, än terminals to even take 
care of that situation, and there was further presented an even 
more aggravated situation during the previous immense move- 
ment in the foreign trade, coal shortages in sections of our own 
country, with the greatest crops, which had to be moved, that 
perhaps this country has ever produced. 

The coal situation and the crop movement were more than 
temporary situations, and were contributing factors. which 
added to the congestion produced by the more constant causes 
and demonstrated the demoralization in railroad transportation 
from which there is no relief except through the waterways. 

But perhaps even such desperate conditions might not suffice 
to persuade the railroads to forego their practice in the past of 
throttling water competition by putting into effect—and either 
maintaining or raising later—rates which operate to drive 
water traffic and steamboats from the rivers; so Congress in the 


recent transportation act of 1920 (pars. 1 and 2 of sec. 406) 
provided that the Interstate Commerce Commission shall not 
grant any authority to railroads exempting them from the oper- 
ation of the so-called long and short haul provision “on account 
of merely potential water competition, not actually in exist- 
ence,” and further provided: 

Wherever a carrier by railroad shall, in competition with a water 
route or routes, reduce the rates on the carriage of any species of 
freight to or from competitive points, it shall not be permitted to in- 
crease such rates unless, after hearing by the commission, it shall be 
found that such proposed increase rests upon changed conditions other 
than the elimination of water competition. 

It has been charged that the purpose of this statutory inhibi- 
tion against raising rates after reduction to meet a potential or 
actual water competition has been practically defeated and its 
value destroyed, by the ability of the railroads to recoup their 
losses or increase their earnings under the discretionary power 
heretofore vested in the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
waive the operation of the “long and short haul” clause, and 
allow the railroads to charge less for long than short hauls. 
By the amendment referred to of the interstate commerce act 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is now prohibited from 
authorizing any such waiyer on account of merely potential 
water competition not actually in existence, and thereby vitality 
will be given to the other provision which prohibits increase of 
rates after being once reduced, except under Certain conditions, 

While it is often argued that railroads were accustomed fre- 
quently to raise their reduced rates made to destroy water 
competition, after such destruction had been completed, this 
was by no means general; and it is common knowledge that 
such low rates were kept in effect to deter the establishment 
of any new river or waterway service. Therefore the clause 
prohibiting increase after reductions was seldom, if ever, 
called into operation, as the railroads could recoup their losses 
or increase their earning through the indefinite suspension of 
the “long and short haul” clause, and therefore were indif- 
ferent. But now, once railroad rates are reduced to destroy 
water competition, they must stay reduced until changed condi- 
tions obtain other than the elimination of water competition. 
And railroads will not be permitted to recoup losses or increase 
earnings in another way. 

But these are not all the regulatory measures recently 
adopted to meet and correct the condition which previously has 
enabled the railroads to destroy the traffic on the waterways 
and deprive the country of their service, 

Congress, in the new transportation act of 1920, has further 
conferred the great power upon the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of fixing not only maximum but minimum railroad 
rates. This will enable the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to protect the waterway transportation from the assaults of 
the railroads by preventing them from reducing their rates to 
a point that will destroy the competition, although unprofitable 
otherwise. 

Moreover, provision is made for through rates, and a maxi- 
mum charge where one of the carriers is a water line. This 
is one of the powers that the commission seemed inclined to 
think it previously had, but concerning which apparently the 
railroads took a contrary view. It now moves out of the sphere 
of controversy and becomes one of the further aids that water- 
way advocates have urged as necessary to a successful solution 
of waterway commerce. 

At the risk of perhaps being regarded as tedious, I have 
dwelt at some length upon recent fundamental and vital 
changes in economic and transportation conditions. I have 
also called attention to new statutory powers and inhibitions 
that are regarded as means for bringing about reforms which 
will enable waterways to develop lines and commerce and 
succeed when improved consistently with present and prospec- 
tive needs. 

But I have not yet directed attention to a recent declaration 
of policy by Congress that is equally important and deserves 
the closest consideration by all. 

Section 500 of the transportation act of 1920 expressly de- 
clares— 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress te promote, en- 
courage, and develop water transportation service and facilities in con- 
nection with commerce of the United States, and to foster and preserve - 
in full vigor both rail and water transportation. 

Of course, no one knows better than Congress the history of 
the decline of inland waterway transportation in this country, 
with the reasons and causes for such decline. Nor is anyone 
better informed upon the deplorable lack of commerce and ship- 
ping on improved or partly improved waterways, capable of 
handling a very large tonnage in the aggregate. And yet with 
the picture before it of the rather disastrous past experience 
of the waterways in competition with the railroads, Congress 


has determined and declared in unmistakable language that 
the waterways of this country shall not be abandoned, but in- 
stead shall be promoted, encouraged, and developed, with neces- 
sary service and facilities, and that both rail and water trans- 
portation shall be fostered and preserved in full vigor. Could 
language be stronger in enunciation of a present and future 
policy or more convincing that Congress had made up its mind 
definitely that the waterways are absolutely necessary and must 
be preserved and fostered because they are needed? Feeling 
also, because many, owing to unfair competition, may not be 
used as they ought to be used and many may not be paying now 
reasonable returns on the Government investment, that is no 
reason for abandoning them. It is rather viewed as only a 
more urgent reason for removing their artificial handicaps and 
putting them to service, The railroads under Government oper- 
ation lost a billion dollars in two years and a half, and under 
private control continue to lose at the rate of a hundred million 
a month—which the Government paid for a while—in spite of 
rate increases, which the public continues to pay in high freight 
and passenger rates. But this is not regarded as any reason for 
abandoning the railroads, in the face of an unprecedented need 
and demand for transportation. And yet these losses aggre- 
gate more, probably, than the total cost, extending over more 
than a hundred years, of improving and developing not only all 
the inland waterways of the United States but the coast waters, 
ports, and harbors as well, with all the cost of maintenance 
thrown in. According to the Report of the Chief of Engineers 
for 1921, the total amount of all appropriations made by Con- 
gress was $1,072,611,103.44. 

Attention has been pointedly called, though in a rather general 
way, to the new and changed conditions because of the argu- 
ments so often voiced that since the building of the railroads 
river traffic has gone never to return. I think it has been 
demonstrated that there is very little, if any, basis left for such 
a conclusion if improvements of the waterways are continued 
under the present declared policy of Congress, in the light of 
such new conditions and with the statutory safeguards which 
it has so recently provided—quite aside from other most im- 
portant considerations as applicable to the Trinity, 

It is therefore erroneous to argue that because the Trinity 
River lost the largest part of its boat traffic after the coming 
of the railroads that it can never be restored. 

The Trinity River, in fact, enjoys additional considerations in 
favor of its improvements not enjoyed by a great many other 
improved waterways, and in this connection I desire to call 
attention to the evidence developed on the last hearing before 
you of the enormous quantities of hardwood timber in the 
bottom lands and the vast deposits of stone and lignite along the 
banks of the river, as well as to the sand and gravel in its bed. 

Not only in the testimony of the witnesses who have ap- 
peared at the various hearings has this condition been made to 
appear but it is confirmed by the original survey report of 
Colonel Barden and the supplemental or reexamination report 
of Colonel Cosby. 

Mr. D. A. Nunn, of Crockett, one of the most prominent 
citizens in that community and who is exceptionally well posted 
on the situation, testified that between Hurricane Shoals 
(see. 20) and White Rock Shoals (sec. 25) there are over 
1,000,000,000 feet of merchantable hardwood timber, He fur- 
ther states the great body of the same is right adjacent to the 
river. 

Practically all witmesses agree that upon this land there can 
conservatively be cut 5,000 feet of merchantable timber to the 
acre, worth at least $5 a thousand. Some of the witnesses 
gaye actual estimates running up to 10,000 feet to the acre, but 
for purposes of average it may be assumed that there are 
only 5,000 feet to the acre. 5 

The supplemental or reexamination report also shows that 
while there are 250,000 acres of land in the valley within 1 
mile of the river between Long Lake (mile 316) and the mouth 
of the stream, yet the total area of land nearer to the river than 
to a railroad from Long Lake to the mouth is approximately 
1,084,100 acres, the great bulk of which, as all witnesses testified 
and the reports reflect, is heavily timbered. There are from 
five to ten billion feet of timber on these acreages, valued at 
from $25,000,000 to $50,000,000. 

In fact, the reports show that of the 675,000 acres of bottom 
lands in the reach from Dallas to the mouth only about 10 per 
cent was cultivated, and of the territory within 1 mile of the 
river only about 14 per cent. It is assumed that these figures 
are averages, as in some localities, like that of Trinity County, 
it is reflected by the testimony of Mr. Renfrow, of Trinity, that 
over 20 per cent is in cultivation, and, according to Messrs. 
Wooters and Ellis, of Houston County, out of 89,000 acres over 
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40 per cent was cultivated. Of course, it is frankiy admitted 
that the cultivation along some parts of the river is very much 
greater than it is along other parts. 

But it is apparent from only brief computation that several 
billion feet of hardwood, merchantable timber is to be found in 
the bottom lands along the lower, Trinity, conservatively valued 
at $25,000,000 at the least estimate. Surely this great asset of 
the country is worth saying and ought not to be destroyed. 

It moreover offers commerce both in rough and milled lumber 
right on the banks of the stream. 

But these vast resources of timber are not all that is avail- 
able for tonnage on the stream. The great deposits of lignite, 
which are shown to exist along the banks of the river, and the 
great stone quarries there and adjacent thereto, with a prac- 
tically inexhaustible supply of gravel out of the bed of the 
stream, will, aside from farm products, supply river traffic with 
a tremendous amount of commerce. 

In this connection attention is further called to the tact that 
while it may be true that roadways will be needed to the river 
to enable much of the lands in the bottoms to reach steamboat 
landings, yet it will be possible to construct such roadways at 
a tremendously less cost if the river can be utilized to haul 
the material entering into their construction than if those same 
materials have to be hauled by railroad and then again hauled 
from there by teams and wagons or trucks. In fact, one witness, 
Mr. H. H. Haines, then general manager of the Galveston Com- 
mercial Association and now with the Houston Chamber of 
Commerce, and a traffic man of long experience, stated at the 
hearing at Galveston in March, 1920, that if the river could be 
utilized to haul the road materials for construction of reuds 
from the river through the bottom lands, that the cost of such 
construction would not exceed, probably, $5,000 a mile, as 
against $12,000 a mile if the haul had to be made by railroad. 

Judge G. C. Clegg, of Trinity, Tex., testified his precinct had 
yoted a $200,000 bond issue for construction of a roadway to 
the river, but that the railroad freight rates on road material are 
so high it was impossible for them to go ahead with the work. 

Mr. Woolsey, of Trinity County, another witness at the Gal- 
veston hearing, stated that if the river could be utilized it 
would mean a Saving on hauling of gravel or shell of $50,000 
or $70,000—referring apparently to the road bond issue testified 
to by Judge Clegg—and that the money for road improvement 
in Trinity County is lying idle now in bank on account of 
present prohibitive freight rates on gravel. It might be added 
that, irrespective of the high freight rates, it is almost impos- 
sible to even get cars to haul it. 

The witnesses at the Galveston hearing particularly stressed. 
as I also desire to do, the fact of the great saving there will be 
in road construction along the river if the river is improved so 
that the road materials can be carried on the stream to their 
destination and the roadways built from the river at or along 
to points beyond, instead of having to carry such materials on 
the railroads and build from the railroads. 

It seems to me. as it seems to the people of my district, that 
the tremendous importance and value of this difference and dis- 
tinction was not sufficiently appreciated in the conclusions 
reached in the supplemental report with reference to the im- 
provement of the Trinity above Liberty. There seems to be no 
great difference of opinion concerning the fact that some road- 
way must be built. though there may not be accord and agree- 
ment as to the nature and extent of the same. 

But there is the gravest difference in the conclusions which 
have been drawn, particularly in the reexamination report, that 
it will be as easy to build from the river farms and bottoms to 
the railroad as it would be from those lands to the river. To 
appreciate the error of this conclusion we have only to consider 
the fact that 250,000 acres of the finest river bottom land is 
according to the supplemental or reexamination report within 
1 mile of the river from Long Lake to its mouth. It is also re- 
cited in the report that the acreage in the valley nearer the river 
than to the railroad from Long Lake to the mouth is 1,087,100 
acres, and it may be added with a growth of from five to ten 
billion feet of timber. It is further the testimony of sub- 
stantially all the witnesses that the railroad is for the most 
part many miles from the river, except a short line between 
Livingston, in Polk County, and Weldon, in the southern part 
of Houston County, which is 28 miles long and runs at an 
average of 7 miles from the river. 

Mr. D. A. Nunn, of Crockett, at the Galveston hearing, testi- 
fied that the river is from 14 to 24 miles to possibly 35 miles 
from the railroad up in his section; that is in the section be- 
tween White Rock and Hurricane Shoals. He further testified 
he had no lines of railroads paralleling the river, excepting at 
something like 14 to 30 miles. He further testified that farmers 
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now have to haul their cotton and drive their hogs 20 to 25 
miles into Crockett, where they met the railroad. 

Mr. W. L. Smithers testified that between Riverside and Long 
Lake it was from 15 to 20 miles in most places on the river to 

` the nearest railroad line. 

Mr. M..A. Milliff also testified that under existing conditions 
and from the large farms along the section of the river between 
Trinity and Hurricane Shoals and above, products are now be- 
ing transported 15 to 35 miles by wagon. It seems unnecessary 
to refer to the testimony of any other witnesses, as reference to 
the stenographic reports of the hearings will reflect that par- 
ticularly all witnesses testified to the same effect. 

Tt will also be recalled that the original and supplemental 
reports, as well as the testimony, reflect that the width of the 
valley is only from 3 to 7 miles except at a few places. It is 
therefore readily apparent that the distances necessary to con- 
struct roads to the river would be far less than the distance 
necessary to construct roads to railroads, 

In calling particular attention to the great advantage that the 
Trinity River enjoys in its great latent commercial resources 
over many other inland waterways, I do not desire to under- 
estimate or have you to lose sight of the remarkable fertility of 
the bottom lands and their great productive power. Practically 
all the witnesses at the hearings held before you last Septem- 
ber, and the one at Galveston, agree in stating that these lands 
in seasonable years will produce from three-quarters of a bale 
to a bale per acre, and from 40 to 60 bushels of corn, in addi- 
tion to being especially adapted to the raising of the finest sugar 
cane. It was further testified that 20 hogs per acre can be 
raised each year. In this connection the board will further 
recall that Mr. Smithers and Mr. Nunn, I think, and others, 
testified that the farmers, however, to get their hogs to market 
had to drive them from 20 to 25 miles in the heat-of summer, 
causing them to suffer great loss in weight and some to die on 
the way, and that if water transportation were available on 
the river hags could be transported without any loss at all times 
of the year. 

Mr. H. J. Arledge, of Crockett, states that he has to haul his 
products from his farm to Crockett, 25 miles away, at a cost 
of 70 cents per hundred pounds. 

Messrs. Daniel and Arrington, ef Crockett, state that their 
cost on a 25-mile haul of their products from their stream is 
from 65 to 70 cents a hundred pounds, while Mr. W. L. Smithers, 
of Walker County, testified that such estimate was entirely too 
low and at least $1 to $1.50 would be nearer a correct estimate 
of such cost. 

This testimony is not conjectural, but is based upon the actual 
experience of men who own and operate farms along the river 
and actually transport their products the distances named in 
order to get to a market or the railroad. 

To further illustrate, not only the tremendously high cost to 
which the river-bottom farmers are subjected in order to get 
their crops to market, but the additional impossibility in many 
eases of moving them at all, as will be remembered by the board 
to have been disclosed by the testimony at the last hearing 
before you. It will be recalled that in the testimony on that 
occasion it appeared that it took four mules to haul out from the 
river farms 5 bales from 15 to 35 miles to market, and that the 
strain on the teams is so great that they can only make two 
trips a week, 

Testimony then further developed that due to such difficulty 
many of the products grown on the river farms, such as sugar 
cane, corn, and other grain, had either to be thrown away or 
fed to the hogs. 

It will be further borne in mind that on the hearings the fur- 
ther startling fact was disclosed that it was costing from $25 
to $80 an acre to clear the bottom land of timber so that it 
might be farmed, and that such timber when cut had to be 
burned up and destroyed because there was absolutely no way 
of getting it out to market in spite of its great value. 

It is further to be borne in mind that efforts have been made 
in the past to save this timber by trying to raft it down the 
stream, but the logs have proven ‘too heavy to float in most 
cases and in others the driftwood and snags cause the rafts 
to be lost and the effort to save the logs to be discontinued, 

Mr. M. A. Milliff, at the hearing in September, stated in his 
letter that three years before he had gotten a timberman inter- 
ested, and he cut several hundred logs along that section of 
the river and tried rafting them to the International & Great 
Northern Railroad at Riverside. but owing to shoals and snags 
and overhanging timber that grew along the river bank he lost 
most of his timber and all of his money. 

It appears that an Indiana company installed a hardwood 
lumber mil on the banks of the river somewhere between 


Hurricane Shoals and White Rock Shoals to manufacture tim- 
ber for the construction of wagons. 

Mr. D. A. Nunn, of Houston County, testified at the Galves- 
ton hearing that the man in charge of the mill told him that 
he was more concerned now over getting his lumber out from 
his mill than about anything else; that he could not truck it 
out and that it cost too much to haul it to Crockett, 20 miles 
away, by wagon; that he is still cutting umber and stacking 
it, but has not shipped a plank to his factory because of lack 
of ‘transportation facilities. 

Mr. W. F. Bruton, of Houston County, testified that he had 
lately made a contraet with a sawmill in that part of the comm- 
try for $50,000 worth of timber, but that the contract had a 
proviso that if the company could not get the lumber down the 
river ‘the contract was to be null and void. That they have 
put about $10,000 worth in the river about 15 miles up from 
the lower lock, and eventually the timber got torn loose and 
lost and they had to quit. That about eight months ago he 
also sold lumber at $10 a tree; that the buyers cut about 75 
trees and quit because they had no transportation and could 
not get the trees out. 

Surely it is scarcely to be imagined that this great natural 
wealth of timber, stone, lignite, gravel, and sand, of which the 
world is in such great need to-day, and these remarkably fertile 
bottom lands, with their power to raise the greatest supply of 
farm products so necessary for the life of the Nation and even 
countries abroad—surely, I say, it can not be contemplated that 
they are to be abandoned when a great natural waterway is at 
their door offering, with some improvement, an outlet for all 
their great latent commerce. 

Criticism is made in the supplemental report to the effect 
that statistics do not show that the use of the pool immediately 
above White Rock Shoals has been very great, being 12,143 tons 
for 1917, 1918, and 1919 (p. 60 of H. Doc. 989). In the first 
place, the question of getting accurate statistics in these locali- 
ties is very difficult, as witness the showing at the September 
hearing of the commerce in Chambers County, which was far 
in excess of the Government reports, and, secondly, the pool 
with 6-foot depth only extends 13 miles and can serve only a 
most restricted territory, giving it really a distinctly local char- 
acter. In fact, the bottom land adjacent thereto may all be 
owned by one individual or company, as seems most likely to be 
the case, and the marketing or manufacturing of the timber on 
such property may be slower than would ordinarily be the case 
where in the hands of more active owners. The fact, however, 
that one hardwood mill has already located along the banks of 
the pool is a very good indication that with the opening up of 
additional territory by extending further the improvement of 
the Trinity other mills and industries will also be established 
upon the banks of the stream. 

When the development or improvement of the river is made 
and the reaches extended so as to give assurance of its,availa- 
bility for more general use, prospective mill and lumber com- 
panies and other industries will organize with the knowledge 
that when they engage in any enterprise on a large scale there 
will be a fairly dependable and reliable means of getting both 
55 1 * from their plants or mills the rough and finished mate- 
ria 

Witness after witness at the hearings has stated that if the 
improvement of the river is made additional lumber mills will 
be built along its banks and that steamboat lines will be estab- 
lished and boats built, and that they will ship their products 
down the river and utilize the stream for the hauling of ma- 
terial to build their highways, and for other purposes. Such 
men as Mr. D. A. Nunn, of Houston County, one of the most 
substantial and well-to-do citizens of that community; Mr. 
J. W. Cochran, a banker of Polk County; Mr. G. ©. Clegg, a 
prominent lawyer with large farming interests, of Trinity 
County; Mr. M. A. Milliff; and a number of other witnesses con- 
firm this statement in their testimony. 

All these citizens argue irresistibly, it seems to me, for the 
continued improvement of the river. 

It is true that the estimates of the cost of canalization of the 
lower Trinity are apparently large, but again it seems as if a 
greater use of the river for hauling materials could be made 
it would reduce these estimates considerably. To do this would 
no doubt involve cleaning out the lower river and removing 
the drift and snags and some of the bars, so that at periods of 
high water supplies could be transported to points where con- 
struction was being undertaken. 

But this cleaning out and snagging of the river should be 
done in any event and without delay. The consensus of opinion 
testified to by those who live along the stream being that they 
have had no dangerous overflows where such cleaning and snag- 
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ging has been done. Overflows. I think the engineers generally 
concede, have a most damaging effect upon the navigable char- 
acter of the stream. 

So, if you should be of the opinion that under present condi- 
tions it might not be possible to substantially reduce the esti- 
mates and that prevailing costs will not justify the adoption at 
this time of the proposed lower Trinity River project as a 
whole, yet would it not be more in line with the declared policy 
of Congress to sanction at least the further improvement now 
of cleaning, snagging, and removing bars in not only the section 
from Galveston to Liberty but also in some other section or 
sections above the coastal plain and reaching more into the 
heart of the lower Trinity? 

The supplemental report shows that this can be done even 
under existing conditions at no great expense. The estimate 
for the total work of thoroughly snagging and removing ob- 
struction to navigation from the mouth of the river to Long 
Lake was only $488,000, and that the following estimates would 
cover such improvement in the following sections: 
From Le moga of the river to— 


TTT a SL eine pA SURREY $255, 000 
INORG ose cca eee ß . —— 72, 
From Lock 25 (White Rock Shoals) to Lock 20 (Hurricane 
oS Py ea SR FR See gt ea Ee a ee ESN 124, 000 


It should further be considered that the undisputed testi- 
mony of witnesses, as well as the findings of the Government 
engineers, shows beyond question that a thriving open-river 
traffic was carried on in the early days, especially from 1867 
to 1878, before the advent of the railroads. Within the period 
named it appears there were some 44 boats, ranging from 65 to 
480 tons burden, engaged in trade between the mouth of the 
river and as far up as Porters Bluff. and eyen occasionally to 
Dallas. One vessel is mentioned as 150 feet long and 35 feet 
wide, with a carrying capacity of 700 bales of cotton, from Lock 
Ridges Bluff. Captain Van Devender testified that in 1869 two 
boats were built, with a cargo capacity of 1,800 bales of cotton, 
plying between Magnolia, near Long Lake, and the mouth of the 
river. Navigation was not considered hazardous at a reason- 
able stage of water. : 

The method by which the railroads destroyed the river 
traffic has already been discussed, and the changed conditions 
to-day, with the new statutory restraints imposed upon the rail- 
roads, as well as the recently declared policy of Congress, has 
been cited in verification of the fact that the conclusion is 
erroneous that commerce, because it has once been driven 
from the river, will never return. Even if the report of Colonel 
Barden, prepared in 1916, and before the present transporta- 
tion needs and problems had become so acute, and before Con- 
gress had passed the remedial legislation referred to, attention 
was called by him to the vast timber resources of the region 
and the finding made that probably eight to twelve million tons 
of hardwood alone was available for river shipment below 
Dallas; and after pointing out that hardwoods were then being 
marketed. by water in limited amounts further expressed the 
conclusion that “there seems to be no reason why an in- 
creasing amount can not be handled by small towboats and 
barges in the open river.” (Sec. 53 of report.) So it is shown 
that eyen from the standpoint of Colonel Barden that as late 
as 1916 there was every reason to expect a profitable open-river 
aese in lumber if the stream was kept clear of obstruc- 
tions. $ 

Regarding the improvement from the mouth to Liberty, the 
testimony shows in the most cogent way not only the value but 
the necessity of this part of the waterway to that section. 

In fact, Judge C. N. Smith, the county judge, Liberty County, 
in testifying before the district engineer at Galveston on the 
hearing, stated that the county had experienced much trouble in 
securing transportation of material for roads both before, dur- 
ing, and since the war, and though an effort was made to utilize 
the Trinity River for hauling shell, boats could not get by the 
bar 3 miles below Trinity. This compelled the county to bear 
an enormous expense of hauling road material by railroad, and 
other tonnage as well. He estimated that the saving on the 
cost of transportation of shell by water would have been at 
least two-thirds of the rail rate. Liberty County, as stated, is 
now about to spend $2,000,000 for new roads and should be 
allowed to use that river to save on transportation costs by 
railroad. 

Mr. J. F. Richardson, one of the county commissioners of 
aces County, also confirmed this statement and pleaded for 
relief. 

It will also be remembered that on the hearing last September 
Judge Gordon, for the Anahuac Canal Co., stated that nearly 
50.000 acres of rice were in cultivation in Liberty and Chambers 
Counties, which would make at least a half million sacks, 
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worth, at the then market quotation, nearly $5,000,000, the bulk 
of which would have to be shipped by water. 

The Robertson-McDonald Lumber Co. stated that the approxi- 
mate tonnage of rice alone passing in and out of Anahuac Chan- 
nel was from two hundred and fifty to three hundred thousand 
sacks per year, weighing from 180 to 200 pounds; also, that the 
lumber from their sawmill in Chambers County, located on 
Turtle Bayou, approximates from twelve to fourteen thousand 
tons per year that goes by barge in and out of the channel. 

The Peden Iron & Steel Co., of Houston, stated that they have 
shipped a large quantity of material by water to Anahuac, 
Moss Bluff, and Wallisville, on the Trinity, and to Turtle 
Bayou, of an estimated annual value of $400,000. 

The Mays Cattle Co., of Wallisville, in a most excellent and 
detailed statement, stated that by reason of failure to have 
water transportation for their herds, which ran between four 
and five thousand head, that they had to drive their live stock 
some 20 miles overland to either Liberty or White’s ranch in 
order to obtain rail transportation. Calling attention to the 
fact that a twelve hundred pound steer loses two or three hun- 
dred pounds on such a drive; that if the Trinity were made 
navigable the cost of transportation would be cut fully 50 per 
cent in long drives for cattle, and little or no shrinkage; for in 
three hours they could be in Liberty and ship by rail from 
there; in 5 hours reach Galveston, and in 10 hours be in Hous- 
ton; that under present conditions it takes between two to five 
days to get stock to a shipping point and another day or two 
before it reaches market. 

It was also stated that they had about 20 clamshell banks on 
the river. In 1917 they contracted and sold 50,000 yards, but 
the contractors have been unable to haul it to market because 
channels have been clogged with snags, and so forth. 

That opposite the village of Wallisville they have a large saw- 
mill building located near reach of river bank with only ma- 
chinery yet to be installed, A number of pieces of machinery 
have been purchased, and company will commence operations 
as soon as some definite assurance is given that river will be 
made navigable so they may ship upstream to Liberty or down 
to Galveston, 

If this is done they estimate that they will ship per month, of 
beef, 500,000 to 1,000,000 pounds; pork, 75,000 to 100,000 pounds; 
hay, 5,000 to 10,000 bales; corn, 10,000 to 25,000 bushels; lum- 
ber, 10,000,000 feet; shell, 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 cubic yards. 

Only recently the shoaling of the channel in Turtle Bayon, 
Chambers County, threatened to cause the gravest injury to the 
rice crop of the county, because such a large portion of the crop 
has to be transported to market through that channel, thence 
through Anahuac Channel and through Galveston Bay. There 
are no railroads in Chambers County except in the extreme 
southern portion of the county, and the roads are frequently so 
bad as to be impassable for wagons or trucks. 

The rice crop planted in this county this year is estimated 
about 40,000 acres and will run conservatively about 10 sacks 
to the acre. The same estimate may be made of the rice crop 
in Liberty County, with a value now of about $3.75 per sack. 

In view, therefore, of the remarkable showing of commerce 
available along this river, which is absolutely dependent upon 
it for an outlet, if it is to be moved at all, and in view of the 
declared policy of Congress to preserve, foster, and develop in 
full vigor the inland waterways of this country, and of the 
collapse of the railroad transportation system, the alarmingly 
high freight rates, the distressing situation confronting the in- 
dustrial, business, housing, and public interests of the country 
by reason of inability to secure material for building and high- 
way purposes, and the maximum need in general for inland 
waterways, especially for one with all the natural resources 
and wealth of material and farm products presented in the case 
of the lower Trinity River, I submit the improvement ought not 
to be abandoned, and that no report or recommendation to such 
effect should be made; but that, instead, the proposed project 
of the lower Trinity ought to be approved, and if not deemed 
wise to do so now in its entirety, in view of prevailing costs, 
yet ought to be done in sections. 

A start, at least as recommended from the mouth on up to 
Liberty, ought not only to be made but the removal of obstruc- 
tions in the rest of the lower river should be undertaken for all 
the reasons heretofore stated. 

To illustrate how much this waterway improvement is needed, 
as well as showing its condition in November last, I quote part 
of a letter received then from one of my constituents, Mr. R. 
McDonald, who is a most worthy and excellent citizen. He 
said: 


Mr DRAR Juan; It has not rained on the watershed of the Trinity 
River in three months, so that the water would run in the branches, 
and as a consequence everything is drier than I have ever seen it, 
except twice, in 1860 and during the last war, and still the water is 
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20 feet deep and running over the gates at the lock and dam on the 


river just below town and raises the water 4 feet deep 25 miles aboye 
the dam, and still the Congressmen claim that the river can not be 
made navigable. To show that we need it, there was a man the other 
day ne 2 to pay $72.00 3 sy on a earload of railroad ties from 
Carlisle, 11 miles down on B. & G. N. R. R., to Trinity. 

The Scand condition: = the Trinity River and the overflows 
which have produced such distressing conditions not only call 
for the earliest relief for those who have suffered so keenly 
through: the devastation of the river waters but demonstrates 
also that the stream is not a small waterway of insignificant 
character, but is a river of size and power, which, if properly 
developed, even through open channel work, by removing the 
snags and bars, cutting off bends, and clearing the stream gen- 
erally, would afford relief from: high rail transportation costs 
and supply the territory along such river and. commerce gener- 
ally, with cheap and yet efficient transportation by water 
which is a natural carrier, and which carrier deserves to be 
further developed: 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objeetion, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read. as follows: 

Pier in Delaware Bay near Lewes, Del. : And p 3 ot War 
is. hereby authorized to d of the pier and such rights as the 
Government gern in the land and the e thereof at publie 
or private sa 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Delaware offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LAYTON: Page 9, strike out all of lines 
10, 11, 12, and 13. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is offered 
after full consultation with and approval of the chairman of 
the committee. This pier was constructed in 1872; just inside 
of Cape Henlopen, when it was contemplated to make it a 
point for ocean traffic by connecting the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road with it; but the Pennsylvania Railroad never connected 
with this pier, and the pier has been allowed to decline, until 
to-day it is practically not usable. At first it was thought 
proper to give the pier and the abutting land to the town of 
Lewes. Later it was considered to be the proper thing to put 
the pier up at public sale and dispose of it to any private par- 
ties who might want to buy it, and with that thought in view 
I had this paragraph incorporated in the bill. But recently 
I got in touch with some mercantile, financial, and’ maritime 
interests there who desired to have the matter remain in status 
quo until they had an opportunity to make arrangement 
whereby they might either obtain the assistance of the Gov- 
ernment in putting the pier in repair or else make financial 
arrangements to buy it in case it is disposed of at public sale 
hereafter. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAYTON. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Has there been an investi- 
gation and a report by the Corps of Engineers? 

Mr. LAYTON. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. And does that corps recom- 
mend the abandonment of this work and the sale of the 
property? 

Mr. LAYTON. Absolutely. But I will say that there is no 
disagreement between General Taylor and myself or the mem- 
bers of the committee specially interested in it, because before 
I offered this amendment I put the matter up to General 
Taylor, and he said he would be perfectly satisfied to let 
the matter remain in status quo until the next session of 
Congress. 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It is not the intention of 
the gentleman, then, to offer an amendment providing an appro- 
priation or directing the expenditure of money on this work? 

Mr. LAYTON, Absolutely not. There is no such intention 
here, nor, as I understand it, in any other body. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAYTON. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. This matter was presented to this com- 
mittee. It is simply the question of the abandonment of a 
pier. It was thought at one time that we should abandon it, 
but after consultation with the Chief of Engineers it was 
deemed best to leave this item out of the bill altogether. 

Mr. LAYTON, Just one other thought. The people in in- 
terest there—the transportation interests, the pilot interests, 
and all of those who are interested in transportation and navi- 
gation on the Delaware River and Delaware Bay—have- been 
to me, and they say this is the best place for a pier there is 
in that vicinity, the reason being that it is close under the 
lee of Cape Henlopen, and therefore is protected largely in 


wintertime and in early spring against the ice, and at other 
times against certain winds of a dangerous character ana ocean 
currents. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Tllinois: Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAYTON. Certainly. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. The gentleman has forgotten one 
of the best recommendations: for this pier, and that is that 
there is good fishing off of it. 

Mr. LAYTON. Yes; the gentleman and I found that out last 
ee we caught many trout weighing from 3 to 7 
pounds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Delaware. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. That the Seereta . — War os and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed. te construct. hopper dr eters for use in im- 

rovement and maintenance Beye wie 3 ects on the At- 

tic, Pacific, and Gulf coasts, the sald cost of said dredges to be paid 
from appropriations heretofore made, or to be hereafter made, for the 
Eas’ the prosecution of uch projects hetetatore authorized ut miyo hs 
most d ble in the 5 of commerce and navigation: ded. 
That the limit of cost of each of the dredges herein authorized shali 
not exceed the sum of $750,000. 

Mr. ROACH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

strike out 9, 1 and 12, inch 
words — line 13. 8 * $ = 

Mr. ROACH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 

tee, I. hope you will realize the importance of the adoption. of 

this amendment. To my mind, this. raises sharply the issue 
penn nace or not we are going to invade the fund of $42,815,666 
whieh we recently appropriated for river and harbor work. 
If I correctly understand this section as it is written now, the 
money necessary to construct these six seagoing hopper dredges 
is to be taken out of the fund which we recently appropriated 
for river and harbor work. In other words, it will mean that 
there will be taken out of this fund a total amount. of. $4,500,000 
to. pay for these six dredges. I want to remind you that at 
the time we had the appropriation up it was shown satisfac- 
torily and conclusively that $42,815,666 was the minimum 
amount necessary to carry on the work on the projects that 
had been approved and were under construction in this coun- 
try. I have no objection whatever to the construction of the 
six seagoing dredges provided for in this section, but I do 
strenuously object to taking the money out of the fund appro- 
priated and necessary to carry on river and harbor work, be- 
cause that appropriation was wholly inadequate and was the 
minimum amount deemed necessary. 

It will be recalled that the Bureau of the Budget only recom- 
mended for rivers and harbors $13,500,000. When the matter 
of the inadequacy of that amount was brought to the attention 
of the committee the amount was increased to twenty-seven mil- 
lion and some hundred thousand dollars, and then here on the 
floor of the House we increased that ‘amount to $42,815,666, and 
it was shown by the most satisfactory evidence that every dollar 
of that amount would be required and that such sum was the 
minimum amount necessary to carry on the work. Now, are 
you going to take $4,500,000 of that fund at this time? If not, 
adopt this amendment, and that will simplify the matter, and 
we will preserve the fund intact. 

Mr: LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROACH. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. The gentleman will remember that the Board 
of Engineers recommended $62,000,000 to be appropriated. 

Mr. ROACH: Les; as a matter of fact $62,000,000 was much 
nearer the figure actually needed than the sum we appropriated. 
T expect to vote for this bill, but I do not want to take the 
money to pay for these dredges out of that fund, which will 
mean that the improvements of the rivers will suffer to that 
extent and be deprived of that amount next year when they are 
entitled to all the fund, and it ought to be kept intact for the 
purposes for which we appropriated it. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr: Chairman and gentlemen, the gentle- 
man from Missouri is entirely correct in saying that the evi- 
dence before the Committee of the Whole when we appropriated 
$42,815,000 for the improvement of rivers and harbors was 
needed, and he is correct in saying that that was the minimum 
amount. The gentleman, however, I think, will agree with me 
after I have made the explanation that, by the adoption of this 
provision as it is, we will not invade or lessen the appropriation 
of the $42,815,000, but that we will make it go further than it 
would go otherwise. There is no way of getting the dredges 
except in the way provided by this bill. We are not going to 
get any special appropriation through Congress for the dredges 
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this year. We are not going to get authority for the appropria- 


tion unless it is carried in this bill. These dredges will save 
$50,000 apiece each year. They will do more work and they 
will do what work they do do at a less cost. There has been 
an enormous advance in the construction of dredges. The 
dredge of to-day is no more like the old dredge than the loco- 
motive to-day is like the old locomotive 30 years ago. If we 
can get the dredges they will make the $42,000,000 do more 
work—every dollar do the work of $1.50 or $2 all over the 
United States. If you adopt the amendment you will not get 
the dredges but you will go on with the old dredges and do the 
work at an increased cost, and your $42,000,000 will not go as 
far as it will if you accept this provision and get the new 
dredges to do the work. 

Mr. ROACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Certainly. 

Mr. ROACH. The cost of the dredges were not included in 
the estimates furnished by the War Department. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes; they were. 

Mr. ROACH. As I recall it, the estimates that went to make 
ries total of $42,000,000 did not contain a single item for a 

ge. 

Mr, DEMPSEY. We hare had the question of dredges up not 
only this year, but for two or three years. This is the first 
time we are near getting them. I want to say that I sympathize 
with the gentleman; I am in the same attitude he is. I want 
this money to go for rivers and harbors, because it is badly 
needed. But we are going to do better for rivers and harbors 
by passing this section as written in the bill than we will if 
we adopt the gentleman's amendment. 

Mr. ROACH. I can not understand the gentleman's sym- 
pathy when he takes the money that might be used on the rivers 
in my country and builds dredges to be used on the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Dredges are used everywhere—in rivers just 
as well as in harbors. 

Mr. ROACH. These dredges, it is expressly provided in this 
bill, shall be used on the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans. 

Mr, DEMPSEY. But when you save $50,000 a year by the 
use of each of these dredges that $50,000 is going to remain in 
the general fund, to be expended for the rivers as well as for 
the harbors, and it is in the interest of economy that we have 
them. They will pay for themselves in a short time. It is 
absolutely the worst kind of extravagance and inefficiency and 
waste to continue the use of these old, worn-out, inadequate, 
obsolete dredges that we have. 

Mr. ROACH. Does the gentleman realize that if we expend 
this money in this way some rivers and harbors are bound to 
suffer from a depletion of the appropriation which we make in 
paying for these dredges? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No; I think, on the other hand, we will 
have more money by adding these new dredges; that we will get 
more out of the $42,000,000 after subtracting the $4,000,000 for 
these dredges. . 

Mr. ROACH. I would like to have them, but I do not want 
to pay for them out of the $42,000,000. 

Mr, DEMPSEY. I think what the gentleman wants will be 
accomplished better in the way that I suggest. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. There are a great many projects 
which have been partially completed. 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. z 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Some of them adopted 10 or 12 
years ago. 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Les. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin, The Chief of Engineers reported, 
as I understand it, and I think the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Roach] is correct in his statement, that the $42,000,000 
was necessary to complete the projects which had been adopted. 

Mr. ROACH. To carry on, not to complete them. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Necessary to carry on the work. 
I will say to the gentleman from New York that this morning 
I was at the office of the Chief of Engineers, and I talked the 
subject over with him, not, however, having in mind the issue 
which the gentleman from Missouri has made by his proposed 
amendment. I asked him about the $42,000,000, and he said 
that that was the minimum amount that ought to be appro- 
priated in order to properly carry on the work for projects 
already adopted. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That is true. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. He told me that this morning. 
Let me ask the gentleman from New York this question. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 

for three minutes more. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. If the Chief of Engineer’s report 
on $42,000,000 was the minimum amount necessary to carry on 
the work properly on unfinished projects—— 

Mr. DEMPSEY. But that is not what he reported. 

51 COOPER of Wisconsin. That is what was said here on 
the floor. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Oh, no; the estimates of the Chief of Engi- 
neers were in writing, submitted to the committee in writing, 
and they included, if the gentleman from Wisconsin will permit, 
the dredges which are provided for in this bill. That entered 
into the $42,000.000. I think the $42,000,000 is the minimum 
amount. I quite agree with the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Roach], but I do not think the gentleman from Wisconsin got 
the point I made with the gentleman from Missouri. The testi- 
mony of the Chief of Engineers before our committee shows 
that each of these dredges would save about $50,000 a year and 
that we would do more work and do it infinitely faster. It is in 
the interest of commerce not alone to economize but to expedite 
the work. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. There are very many of these 
projects which are unfinished, which do not require the use of 
a dredge at all for their completion, such as the building of 
breakwaters. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I think the gentleman will find that 95 or 
97 per cent of the work will require the use of the dredges. I 
do not think there is more than 3 or 5 per cent in the other 
category. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What I have in mind is the 
completion of an arrowhead harbor improvement. It is the 
making of the last link, the putting in of cribs, and the dredges 
that they have can do that work. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. They dredge for that work. There is no 
work that can be done practically in an improyement of a har- 
bor withont the use of dredges. This is really as important 
almost as anything else in the bill. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Why did not the gentleman 
from New York include that in the original $42,000,000 appro- 
priation? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I had that in view, and I made a very hard 


fight for the $42,000,000. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Why did not the gentleman in- 
sert in that a provision taking $4,000,000 and over of the $42,- 
000,000 for the purpose of these dredges? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Because the Chief of Engineers in the esti- 
mates he has submitted had included an estimate for these 
dredges. a 

Mr. ROACH. Was that in the $62,000,000 estimate or in 
the $42,000,000 estimate? : 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I think it was in both. My sympathy was 
with the larger amount. 

Mr. ROACH. I know the gentleman’s sympathy was with us. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. But I realized fully that the $42,000,000 
was all that the condition of the country or the temper of the 
House would stand. 

Mr. ROACH. The gentleman has made the statement here 
that the cost of these dredges was included in the $42,000,000. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That is my understanding. I am quite 
clear about it. 

Mr. ROACH. The gentleman asserts that to be the fact? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. That is my recollection. I will send 
out for the report, if the gentleman desires. 

Mr. ROACH. I do have very serious doubt in my mind 
whether the estimates provided for six dredges, and in that 
connection the gentleman stated we would not get these dredges 
unless we carried an appropriation. Why can not we write in 
this bill an appropriation for $4,500,000 for these dredges? 
We have the votes in the House to carry it; we have them 
over in the Senate, so why mince matters, why not get the 
$4,500,000? We need it. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Because this is not an appropriation bill. 

Mr. ROACH. We can authorize an appropriation, can we 
not? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. But you will not get an appropriation, and 
if you leave it as it is, you will get the appropriation and the 


dredges. 

Mr. ROACH. I want to have the dredges on the Atlantic 
and on the Pacific coast, but that is not going to do the middle 
West and the Mississippi States any good 
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Mr. DEMPSEY. It is going to save money, and it is—— 

Mr. ROACH. By taking the money that would otherwise go 
to improve our rivers and harbors and build these dredges. 

Mr. McDUFFI®. Mr. Chairman, I will say for the benefit 
of the gentleman from Missouri that on page 101 of the esti- 
mates, in which various items are included going to make up 
the $42,000,000, you will find the first item—I have not read the 
whole list—is for four seagoing dredges om the Atlantic coast 
at $3,000,000, and is included in the $42,000,000. 

Mr. ROACH. How many? 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Four, to cost $3,000,000. 

Mr. ROACH. This bill provides six, to cost $4,500,000. 

Mr, DEMPSEY. If the gentleman believes we should not have 
six I would rather see two of them cut out than to be left with 
all these old dredges. I think it would be entirely wrong not to 
do that. In the estimate of $42,000,000 four are provided for 
only, and here are six provided. We are going to economize; 
we are going to do this work faster on your rivers with these 
new dredges. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ROACH. Mr. Chairman, this is an important item, and 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman may have five min- 
utes additional. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ROACH. Since it happens that the $3,000,000 was in- 
cluded in the $42,000,000 estimate for four dredges, is the gen- 
tleman willing to have this bill amended to conform with the 
estimate for the four dredges instead of six? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I think it would be a serious mistake made 
if it were done, 

Mr. ROACH. The gentleman can see what it would mean— 
that we would lose $1,500,000, which we will do unless we limit 
the number of dredges to four. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I do not think it will. I think we will 
make good progress by it. One of these dredges will do as 
much work in one day as the old-fashioned dredge would do in 
three or four days, and one will excavate material at a dollar 
where it will cost with the old dredge $1.50 to $2. Now, we want 
every one of these dredges, we need them every one, and the 
men who are in favor of river and harbor improvements, and 
who need river and harbor improvements, should know that we 
need modern tools. You want modern tools with which to 
work, you want the tools that will accomplish the most for the 
money. 

Mr. ROACH. What I want and what I get may be two dif- 
ferent things. The gentleman is bound to admit that unless 
we cut the number of dredges down to the four dredges in- 
cluded in the estimate there is going to be $1,500,000 shortage. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No; I do not admit it. 

Mr. ROACH. Somebody is going to lose $1,500,000, and who 
is it going to be? I predict it will be the inland rivers on the 
bottom of the list. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No; the gentleman does not understand 
that by the improved dredges we are going to save money; we 
are going to save money by the use of these dredges. 

Mr. ROACH. I ean see that the $42,000,000 is not enough 
to go around if this amount is included in the items provided 
for in the appropriation; I can see that very plainly. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. May I suggest that the $1,500,000 is not 
going to be taken from this item, but if the gentleman will 
examine he will find in the estimate in many districts a cer- 
tain amount is always expended for the construction and re- 
` pair work on dredges and tools with which the engineers have 
to work. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Of course. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Some of these dredges are 20 years old; 
they have deteriorated and d 

Mr. DEMPSEY. And it means waste to endeavor to use 
them. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? ‘ 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The gentleman from Alabama has very well 
stated—I stated it in a general way, but the gentleman was 
more specific—that every year on every kind of work there is 
so much expended for repairs for dredges, and you want your 
work done with the very best dredge you can get. 

Mr. ROACH. The gentleman wants to be fair in his discus- 
sion. These dredges are not to be used on any river 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The gentleman does not follow my argu- 
ment. 

Mr. ROACH. But they will be used on the Atlantic and 
Pacific They are seagoing dredges 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The gentleman did not follow my argu- 
ment, 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
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Mr. ROACH. I am sorry I did not follow the gentleman’s 
argument. It is my way of looking at this bill. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. What I said was that in every great proj- 
ect each year there are sums of money expended in improving 
the tools with which the work is done. That will be true out 
in the gentleman’s country just as well as it will be in the 
use of these two additional dredges to which he refers. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It is a fact, is it not, that in 
this bill you propose to authorize the construction of two more 
dredges than the Chief of Engineers suggested? He suggested 
that out of that $42,000,000 there should be four more dredges 
constructed at a cost approximately of $3,000,000, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, This committee now proposes, 
after we passed it and settled it—— 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The committee does not propose at all. The 
committee has not proposed anything here except upon a report 
made, first, by the district engineer, next by the Board of 
Engineers, and next by the Chief of Engineers, and we have 
acted only in accordance with favorable reports. Then, after 
all that was done, we did not take the report. We have not 
relied upon it alone, but we have called before us the assistant 
to the Chief of Engineers. We have examined him at length 
and we have found out that instead of needing, and needing 
badly, as they supposed at the time they made the estimate for 
the $42,000,000, only four dredges, they needed six. They told 
us where they needed them and why they needed them. They 
convinced the committee, and the committee was unanimous 
in finding that not only were they necessary but that securing 
them would be in the interest of economy and efficiency in com- 
pleting these projects, such projects as the gentleman has on 
the Great Lakes, which are as worthy as any projects in the 
world. There is nothing that will result in doing the work 
better or more efficiently and at less cost than to provide these 
modern dredges. And I am sure the gentleman will be con- 
vinced of that if he reads the hearings. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. A 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I agree with the 
gentleman from Missouri that to bring in this provision at this 
time is bad policy. Originally the Chief of Engineers submit- 
ted a report recommending $42,000,000 of an appropriation as a 
minimum amount which could be properly appropriated, and 
that sum of $42,000,000 included $4,000,000 to be used to con- 
struct three dredges. The House passed that bill with that un- 
derstanding of its provisions, based upon the recommendations 
of the Chief of Engineers. The chief had had a year in which 
to make up his report. That bill went over to the Senate soma 
weeks ago. But now comes in this committee with a bill pro- 
posing to take out of the $42,000,000—— 

Mr. ROACH. Let me make a suggestion at that point. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I would like to finish my sen- 
tence, and then the gentleman can interrupt me and explain. 

It proposes to take out of that $42,000,000, besides the 
$3,000,000 which the engineers recommended to be taken out of 
it for the purpose of constructing four dredges, an additional 
sum of more than $1,000,000 for the construction of two more 
dredges, thus making a total of six dredges. The gentleman 
from New York has said that his committee has in mind specific 
projects where these six dredges are to be used. Now, that 
raises the exact point in this controversy. Gentlemen who have 
projects that have waited for years and which ought long ago 
to have been completed, see now an attempt made, after that 
appropriation has gone to the Senate, to take a million and 
a half of dollars, or approximately that sum, from projects that 
do not need new dredges and put it onto somebody’s projects 
which do need new dredges. We think that under the circum- 
stances, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that ought not to be done 
by this House. 

Mr. ROACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. ROACH. I want to call the gentleman's attention to the 
further fact that it costs considerable money, no doubt, to 
operate these large dredges which are provided for in this bill, 
and if these two extra dredges are built it will further invade 
this fund of $42,000,000 to operate those two dredges that were 
not taken into account in the estimate submitted to us by the 
Chief of Engineers in the $42,000,000. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I do not understand, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the Chief of Engineers has ever issued or filed or 
sent to the House or submitted anywhere an official report in 
anywise modifying the recommendations in his annual report, 


pproximately $3. 
Mr. DEMPSEY. Te thie. groban Daaa; toi: abs Sea nak 
been stated by anyone they were intended for any particular 
work, but to be used at every place where they were needed. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. F understand what the gentle- 
man said. I think the Recoxp will show he did say they had in 

mind specifie projects. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I did not say that. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. If that was not so, how did you 
come to arrive at a conelusion that two more were needed? If 
you had not iu mind certain projects, what made you think two 
more were needed than the engineer had recommended? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I did not think about it at alk T am read- 
ing from the testimony on page 86 and page 87. Six dredges 
were recommended. It was not the thought of any member 
of the committee or of the chairman. It was the thought ef the 
engineers. The gentleman from Missouri 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Cooper] has expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman have two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. If the gentleman from Missouri has any 
doubt as to the operation of the dredges, L find on page 86 of the 
testimony—and I will send the gentleman a copy of it if he has 
not seen it—that the steel dredge will excavate 20,000 yards 
in the same time that the old-fashioned dredge will exca- 
vate 

Mr. ROACH. If the gentleman please, I never raised any 
question as to that or disputed the value of these dredges. They 
are extremely valuable. I wish we were able now to include a 
hundred of them in this bill, and I wish we had the money to 
pay for them, and I wish we had some of thein now out on the 
Missouri River. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The gentleman suggested that the price of 
the two additional steel dredges would come out of this amount. 
I wanted to call his attention to this fact—that. where you get 
20,000,000 yards from the new type of dredge and only 5,300,000 
yards from the old dredge, there is a manifest advantage in 
having the new type. General Taylor says this, im answer to a 
question of the chairman; 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, what would be the relative cost 8 of these 
two dredges, the modern steel dredge and one of these old-fashioned 
small wooden dredges? 

General TAYLOR. A wooden a of the same size to-day would cost 
almost as much as the steel dredge. 

I thought that referred to operations also, but the cost of 
operation is away out of proportion as between the two dredges, 
as well as the results. 

Mr. ROACH. And generally the machinery of these new 
dredges is more costly than that of the old dredges. The point 
I was trying to impress on the gentleman was this, that we 
have only $42,000,000 for rivers and harbors, and if we go into 
that $42,000,000 for two extra dredges and the expense of operat- 
ing them and paying for the high-priced engineers and ma- 
chinists we shall so reduce the $42,000,000 that the rest ef the 
country will not get any of it. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Cooper] suggested that there was no report submitted by the 
Chief of Engineers. In answer to that I beg to hand to him a 
report dated May 5, 1921, in which an estimate is made for six 
seagoing hopper dredges, at a. cost of $750,000 each, amounting 
in the aggregate to $4,500,000, so that it is not any new thought, 
it is not anything that bas been injected sinee the passage of 
the $42,000,000 appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has again expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, E would like to 
have two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAYTON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there 
for a question? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the 
last statement of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Dempsey], 
the chairman of the committee, I direct attention to the fact 
that he says there are to be six seagoing dredges purchased, at 
a cost of $750,000 apiece. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That is what the bill provides. That is in 
the bill. There is nothing uncovered and nothing that is in 
the nature of a nightmare. 
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sin has again expired. 

Mr: LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words, or I make whatever motion necessary to obtain 
time. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The from Delaware asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no 

Mr: LAYTON, I may not need that much. 

Mr: Chairman, as a matter of fact, did it not come out in the 
hearings that General Taylor said that in all probability, before 
the six dredges could be constructed, there would be a mate- 
rial reduction in the cost of them by reason of the decline in 
the prices that has taken place? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That is my recollection, that he said that 
the cost of machinery of this kind was constantly declining. I 
will say also to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rosch] that 
it is my understanding that only a few of these dredges will 
be completed in the fiscal year. I do not think we can build 
even four of them, which are estimated for, in the $42,000,000. 

Mr. ROACH. Nate con Goubts that te todos Nok, tha oDi 
way I knew of getting at it would be to adopt my amendment, 
er some similar amendment, to protect this $42,000,000 fund. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I think the general object contemplated ip 
exactly what the figures provided. 

Mr. ROACH. The gentleman cited a statement that $3,000,000 
would be needed. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. General Taylor estimated that for these 
dredges. 

Mr. ROACH. But that is not in the estimates on which this 
$42,000,000 was based. That is a matter that came up in the 
hearings. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No. 

Mr: ROACH. Did it not come up im the hearings? 

Mr. DEMPSHY. It is in a report made May 5, 1921, which I 
hold im my hand. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. In fact, the six dredges were 
included in the $63,000,000 estimated as necessary, and when 
that amount was cut down they cut out two of them. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. ROACH. If they cut down the estimates from $63,000,000 
to. $42,000,000 and estimated for dredges, they should cut down 
on the dredges here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Delaware 
has expired, 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from, Alabama. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McDurris as a substitute for the amend- 
— Mr. Roach: Page 10, line 8, after the word “of” in- 
ser 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I think, gentlemen, that this substitute will | 
absolutely meet the objections raised by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Roach]. However much I think the bill should 
be passed as it is written, yet in order to meet his objections 
I prepared that amendment, which makes the paragraph read 
so that of these dredges which, as has been shewn, were in- 
eluded in the estimate of the engineers, only four will be paid 
for out of the $42,000,000. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. May I ask the gentleman this question? 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Just read your bill and see how the other 
two would be paid for. These dredges must be paid for out of 
appropriations either already made or to be made hereafter, 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. Yes. l 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The way the gentleman’s amendment is 
worded is to cause four of the dredges to be paid for out of 
the appropriations already made or hereafter to be made, How 
are the others to be paid for? There is your difficulty. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Why not eliminate it? 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 
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Mr. BRIGGS. As I understand the amendment, four of the 
dredges are to be paid for out of the appropriation heretofore 
made and the two remaining dredges are to be paid for out of 
the appropriation to be made hereafter. 

Mr. DEMPSBY. The difficulty is that the appropriation has 
not yet been made. We have passed it in the House, but it has 
not passed the Senate. It will have to come back to conference, 
and when it becomes a law then the appropriation will be made. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I thought I was meeting the objection of 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Roach] in offering the 
amendment, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That was a very good intention, but I do 
not think it meets the objection. Let us find out what the com- 
mittee want to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. McDUFFI®. I withdraw the substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw the preferential motion to amend, Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Roach] to strike out lines 8 to 13, 
down to the word “ navigation.” 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ROACH. Mr, Chairman, I offer another amendment, in 
line 5, after the word “construct,” by striking out the word 
“six” and inserting the word “ four.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

2 ACH: Pi 10, line 5, after the word 
5 „ 8 4 x= and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “ four.” 

Mr, MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, in my judg- 
ment this section is not necessary at all. It is evident that it is 
not, from the fact that the Corps of Engineers have included in 
their estimates the cost of building dredges, and having some 
knowledge of the work of the engineers on the harbors of the 
Great Lakes, I am under the impression that costs of boats and 
other paraphernalia necessary for the use of the engineers in 
the construction and maintenance of harbors and in carrying on 
of their work of all kinds are often, if not always, paid for out 
of the appropriation for the work, and that such use of money 
is made without any authorization whatever for the construc- 
tion of boats. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No new dredge is ever paid for in any 
such way. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. In what way? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Out of the ordinary appropriation. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I beg the gentleman’s 
pardon. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The gentleman can beg my pardon, but he is 
all wrong. That is the only trouble. It does not change the 
situation any to beg my pardon. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I am not wrong. I have 
knowledge of discussions as to the use of money for harbors on 
the Great Lakes, and I remember the position the engineers 
took. I remember the determination they made and their 
methods of expenditure of money. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. So have I. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I know something of the 
uses made of money appropriated for harbor work, all properly 
used, but each use not particularly set out in the law. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, my objection to 
this provision increasing from four to six the number of 
dredges to be built arises out of this state of fact: When the 
bill making appropriations for rivers and harbors was passed 
by the House some weeks ago, the House, by a large majority, 
passed the bill containing the provision for $42,000,000. 

Mr. ROACH, Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. ROACH. I think the gentleman misunderstands my 
amendment. My amendment reduces the number of these 
dredges from six to four, four being the number carried in 
ron 1 757 17 od of General Beach, making up the total of $42,- 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I moved to strike out the last 
word. I did not rise to oppose the gentleman’s amendment. 
I rose in support of his amendment, 

Mr, ROACH. Very well. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, I am in favor of the amend- 
ment. I am opposed to the provision in the bill; because when 
we passed that appropriation of $42,000,000 for river and har- 
ber improvements a few weeks ago, the understanding in the 
minds of all who understood anything at all about the bill was 
that that sum was to include work absolutely necessary to com- 
plete projects already adopted, and which ought to have been 
already completed. There was not a suggestion of the complet- 
ing of six dredges or the taking of any part of that $42,000,000 
to build the extra two dredges. To build seagoing dredges for 
use on the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf coasts will cost $750,000 
each, which will absorb so much money that otherwise would 
have been used for the improvement of harbors on the Great 
Lakes and of the rivers throughout the country. But this pro- 
vision for six dredges is exclusively for the benefit of the great 
harbors on the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf coasts. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DUPRÉ, I merely want to say that nobody would think 
that any of the $42,000,000 was for the purpose of building these 
dredges. It is merely an authorization the financing of which 
depends on future appropriations. It would not depend at all 
on the $42,000,000 appropriation which is now pending before 
the Senate. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman from Louisiana 
is, I think, plainly in error. If we authorize this, the engineers 
will never expend all of the $42,000,000 for the purposes for 
which we authorized it to be expended when the House passed 
that bill a few weeks ago. They will hold back in reserve more 
than $4,000,000 for the completion of these dredges, and the in- 
land harbors and waterways will to that extent be deprived of 
the use of the money to which they would otherwise be legiti- 
mately entitled. When we passed that bill four or five weeks 
ago we did it upon the distinct understanding that there could 
not be more than four dredges built. 

Mr. DUPRE, They were not authorized at all at that time, 

Mr. ROACH. They were included in the estimate, though, to 
make up the $42,000,000. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. They were not authorized, and therefore could 
not possibly be included in the bill appropriating that money. 

Mr. ROACH. Certainly not; they were included in the 
$42,000,000 appropriation as a part of the estimates that went 
to make up the appropriation. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Estimates are not authorizations and authori- 
zations are not expenditures. 

Mr. ROACH. It is intended that the money shall be used 
in the manner in which the estimates are submitted. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The estimates of the $42,000,000 
included the money necessary to construct four dredges, 

Mr. DUPRE. In case Congress authorized them. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Roacu) there were—ayes 18, noes 50. 

Mr. ROACH, I object to the yote because there is no quorum 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri makes the 
point that no quorum is present, and the Chair will count. 

Mr. ROACH. Mr, Chairman, I will withdraw the point of 
no quorum, 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I renew the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska renews the 
point of order, and the Chair will count. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw 
the point of order and ask for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has counted up to 99, and there 
are still others that he had not counted. The gentleman calls 
for tellers. The Chair wishes to state that the demand for 
tellers is in order, but the question is as to whether a quorum 
is present. All those in favor of taking the question by tellers 
will rise. 

Nine Members have risen, not a sufficient number, and tellers 
are refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 10, line 15, after the 2 $750,000 insert: “Provided further, 
That no money authorized to expended for the acquirement of any 
dredge or dredges shall be so expended for the purchase of any dredge 
or dredges from private contractors which at the time of the proposed 
purchase can be manufactured at any navy yard or other Government- 


owned factory for a sum less than it can be purchased for from such 
private contractor.” 
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Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
Members seem to be concerned as to how you can get six 
dredges for the price of four. This amendment will solve the 
problem if you will adopt it. I know some of the objections 
that will be urged against the amendment, but I want to assure 
gentlemen of the House that they are not valid objections. This 
amendment has been put on appropriation bills for some four 
or five years, and it has resulted in every case in a great saving 
to the Government. It does nothing but put a limitation upon 
the purchasing bureaus of the Government. It does not compel 
them to manufacture at Government-owned factories; it simply 
compels them when they want an article to find out from these 
great Government institutions as to whether they can produce 
it less than the private contractor can. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. If it can be produced as cheaply as it can at 
the navy yard, can the department award the contract to the 
Navy Department? 

Mr. HULL. Certainly; and it has been done in hundreds of 
cases. 

Mr. RAKER. What are the objections to this provision? 

Mr. HULL. Objections come from the purchasing depart- 
ment of the bureau, or, to say the least, personal infiuence di- 
recting them to award the contract to a private contractor. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. When are you going to follow the administra- 
tion? I understood the President of the United States said it 
was nearly time for the Government of the United States to 
get out of private business. 

Mr. HULL. I did not know that the President of the United 
States, and I do not believe it is true, wants to destroy navy 
yards and arsenals of the Government and go to purchasing 
munitions of war in peace times of private contractors. 

Mr. LAYTON. Are the navy yards manufacturing dredges as 
a part of their work? 

Mr. HULL. Certainly they are; and if they can not do it, the 
amendment will not compel them to do it. 


Mr. LAYTON. Where has the Goyernment ever manufac- 
tured a dredge? 
Mr. HULL. At Government navy yards, 


Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman give me one dredge in 
operation now, either old or new, that was built at a Govern- 
ment navy yard? 

Mr. HULL. I do not know; but I will say if they have not 
done so, somebody is making money out of the Government. 
This proposition has been tried, and I want to say to the gen- 
tleman that the Director of the Budget issued a general order 
November 9 instructing the bureaus to submit the procurement 
program that they wanted to him and he would have an estimate 
made at the Government factory as to how much it would cost 
them to produce it. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. We have passed the scrapping bill, and there 
is bound to be a great deal of material on hand belonging to the 
Government; can not the Government with that property build 
the dredges much cheaper by using this material than anybody 


else? 

Mr. HULL. I have no doubt of it at all. I have no doubt 
that they will build it for less than 60 per cent of the price 
you have mentioned, $750,000. 

Mr. RAKER. The Government ought to save that 40 per 
cent. 

Mr. HULL. That is just what I want it to do. I want to 
read from the record of the Ordnance Department a few items 
where they did save the Government a good deal of money. 
This was tried from 1920 to 1921, and I have a list that was 
printed in the Concressionat Record, page 1828, by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. DALLINGER], giving the orders and 
what they saved. I am going to refer to only three or four of 
them. The Navy Department placed an order with the Frank- 
ford Arsenal for check-sight attachments. The lowest bid from 
the private contractor was $12,900. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULL. The Frankford Arsenal produced them for 
$3,249.60 and paid an overhead of 60 per cent on the order. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is about 25 per cent of the 
private bids. 


Mr. HULL. Certainly; here is another one: The Navy De- 
partment placed with the Rock Island Arsenal an order for fuel 
water strainers. The lowest bid from an outside contractor 
was $1,582.50. The Rock Island Arsenal produced them for 
$746.20 and paid over 60 per cent of an overhead. I call atten- 
tion to the fact that the overhead which they charged against 
these orders to the Government has to be paid in any case, be- 
cause that goes right on. I am not advocating, however, that 
they should not charge the overhead. They should, just like 
any other institution, and they should pay a liberal overhead, 
and they are doing it on all these others. Here is another one: 
They produced for the Quartermaster’s Department at the Rock 
Island Arsenal soine bronze rings, and the lowest offer they had 
was $21,870 from a private concern, while they produced them 
for $10,720. For the Interior Department at the Rock Island 
Arsenal they produced some posts. The lowest bid on the out- 
side was $52,750, and the Rock Island Arsenal produced them 
for $22,350. Hundreds of orders were taken at the Rock Island 
Arsenal alone, and on the orders they took they saved over 
$90,000 in a little over a year, and all saved to these other bu- 
reaus of the Government. Do you not think it is about time to 
utilize the facilities that we have in order to find out what it 
costs to produce these things? And that is all the amendment 
does. It simply puts a limitation upon the purchasing bureaus 
of this Government. Everyone talks about and preaches econ- 
omy and about punishing the profiteers. Here is a chance not 
to punish them but to limit them, I submit that this amend- 
ment is perfectly safe, sane, and ought to be adopted. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I have only one suggestion 
to make with reference to this matter. I am as anxious to save 
money as is anyone. General Taylor, in his testimony before 
our committee, used the following language, and I shall quote 
it verbatim rather than to say what he said: 

General TAYLOR. Yes, sir; we have quite a number of manufacturers 
in this country now that are making very good Diesel engines, which 
are used to a great extent. That development has come within the last 
two or three years. A Diesel engine that is used very extensively by 
cargo carriers is the McIntosh & Seymour, a type of which the Shipping 
Board has about 22 of. those engines on hand which were 5 for 
installation in ships which they expected to build, but which they did 
not build, and I am endeavoring to haye 12 of those, which won be 
the number that I would need for 4 of these assign 
Engineer Department of the War artment without charge. 
not yet been able to accomplish this, because the Shipping rd has a 
prospect of selling them for $60,000 apiece. I hope, Bowater. that we 
will be able to get them at a considerable reduction under $60,000, even 
if we can not get them for nothing. That would mean that much sav- 
ing in the cost of our dredges. 

I understand now that General Taylor has made an arrange- 
ment, so the clerk of the committee tells me, by which the en- 
gines will be procured without cost. The only thing I have to 
say with reference to the amendment is that I would not want 
it to complicate the matter so that we could not use these en- 
gines, so that by adopting the amendment we would add the 
price of the engines to the cost of the dredges. 

Mr. HULL. Oh, there is vothing in the amendment that 
would complicate that. That would do just what they want 
done—find out whether they have material on hand in the 
other Government departments or not and then use it if they 
have. 5 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I am not sure about that, but that is all I 
have to say concerning the amendment. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Who will construct these dredges, the War 
Department, or will the matter be let out by contract? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The War Department, I assume. The gen- 
tleman means under the bill as it is? 

Mr. RAKER. I mean under the suggestion he has made 
about the four Diesel engines. If the War Department con- 
structs them, of course they can use these engines, but if they 
leave the matter to a private contract, where would the four 
engines come in? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. If they make a private contract, why would 
it not be feasible to provide in the contract that the dredge 
should be constructed and that the Government furnish the 
engine? 

Mr. RAKER. That would mean another contract for some 
one to spend ten or fifteen thousand dollars on in placing the 


engine. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I can not see any reason why it would 
not be an easy matter to make such a provision in a contract. 
If they give a contract, they can provide that the Government 
shall furnish the engine and they could have bids on that 
basis. That is what I want to be sure that this amendment 
will do. 

Mr. HULL. There is no question about that. There is 
nothing in this amendment that will prevent that. 
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Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The suggestion made by the amendment and the expla- 
distinguished 


nation made by the chairman of the committee 
seem to be in accord, because if the Government can procure 
these four engines it leaves a contract for the dredges, and 
when you come to place the engines in the dredges it will pos- 
sibly cost half as much as the engines to do that, unless it be 
specifically provided in the contract that we have these engines 
and they are to be placed in the dredges. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Would not the adoption of the 
amendment clear the way for the use of the engines without 


doing its best to use the material. 

Mr. RAKER. That is all I have to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, may we have that amendment 
again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
again reported. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
amendment. : 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words, to ask the gentleman from Iowa a question. Does 
the gentleman believe that the phraseology of his amendment 
will cover a case where the War Department enters into a con- 
tract for the construction of a dredge? 

Mr. HULL. Ce . 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman uses the term “purchase of a 
dredge.” The gentleman knows how strictly they construe 
these statutes, particularly the provisions making limitations, 
Would that prevent the War Department from making a con- 
tract to construct the dredge in accordance with plans and 
specifications? 

Mr. HULL. It certainly would not. The intention of the 
amendment—and I think it is properly drawn—is to put a 
limitation upon the purchase, and ask them to construct it them- 
selves if they possibly can do it more cheaply than they can 
contract for it or purchase it. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman has in mind an instance where 
they are going to buy a dredge already constructed. He would 
not prevent them from doing that unless they can manufacture 
es 5 a dredge in a navy yard for less than they can 

uy it 

Mr. HULL, That is the point; if they can construct it for 
less, let them construct it; that is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be considered as withdrawn, and the question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 6. That funds heretofore appr 
and harbors and which remain in the 
work or projects for which the same were appropria have been com- 

leted, are bereby made available for ture by and under the 

rection of the Secretary of War and the supervision of the Chief of 
Engineers for the preservation and maintenance of any existing river 
and har»er works and for the prosecution of such projects of improve- 
ment heretofore adopted and authorized as may be most desirable in 
the interests of commerce and navigation. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to move to strike out 
the last word. I would like to ask the chairman a few questions 
in regard to this paragraph. Suppose there is a project pend- 
ing, a new project, and work has not been commenced, and there 
is a balance left from the old project; does that mean that the 
money goes back into the Treasury? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Well, as I understand it, this applies simply 
to completed projects. The provision is that where the project 
has been completed and there remains an unexpended balance to 
the credit of the project it goes back into the Treasury and 
becomes a part of the lump sum. 

Mr. BURTON. Now, there are several projects on Lake Erie, 
Ashtabula, Fairport, and so forth, where there is enormous com- 
merce, and there are balances remaining, and there have been 
also further improvements of projects recommended there. 
Would that money go back into the Treasury or would it remain 
to the credit of that improvement? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I think it would go back into the Treasury 
on existing projects which have been completed. It seems to 
me that that is clear. Suppose, say, a project has been con- 
ducted at Sandusky and the amount appropriated was $100,000, 
and there has been expended $90,000. That project has been 


riated for improvement of rivers 
‘easury unexpended because the 


completed; and I doubt very seriously whether it would remain 
for the new project. 


Mr, BURTON. I would like to examine the provision fur- 
ther, but I shall not interpose an objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The pro forma amendment is withdrawn, 
and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 8. That from the moneys available for the improvement of the 
Detroit River, Mich., not to exceed 000 Sauka by 


845, the 
n the ‘Trea for remodeling and floorin: light 
well of Federal bui at Detroit, Mich., to r accommodate 
the nds for space and to enable the engineer department to remain 
in its present quarters, 


2 BRENNAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: $ 

Strike out section 8 of the bill and substitute the following: 

“Spc. 8. That from the mo: available for the improvement of the 
Detroit River, Mich., not to exceed $45,000 may be expended by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in his discretion for remodeling the old 
Federal building or for renting quarters at Detroit, Mich., to better 
accommodate the demands for space and enable the engineer depart- 
ment to be properly quartered.” 

Mr. BRENNAN. Mr. Chairman, this is, of course, a purely 
local proposition. When section 8 was written in the bill by 
the committee it was thought desirable to provide the necessary 
quarters for the engineers in the Federal Building at Detroit 
by building over a light well, but there has been so much 
objection raised to that plan that it is suggested, with the con- 
sent of the committee, that this other method of procedure be 
adopted. 


over the 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, the committee accepted the 
amendment suggested by the gentleman from Michigan, and I 
would simply say in addition to what the gentleman has said 
that there are two things involved here. First, the headquar- 
ters of the engineer force of the Great Lakes has been for 
many years in this building. Everybody who is interested in 
the navigation on the Great Lakes knows where their head- 
quarters are. The engineer force will be driven out of the 
building because there is not sufficient space there, unless what 
is contemplated in section 8 is done, and if they are driven out 
not only will the work of navigation on the Great Lakes be 
discommoded, but in addition to that the Government will 
lose about $12,000 or $15,000 a year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The question was taken, and the substitute was adopted. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN, That motion is not in order. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words; I move to strike out the paragraph, 

The CHAIRMAN. That motion is not in order. The gen- 
tleman asks unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL, The gentleman will make no such request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, why is a motion to strike 
out a paragraph not in order? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wyoming propounds 
a parliamentary inquiry to the Chair. The Chair wishes to 
state that the committee has just adopted an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute for the paragraph under considera- 
tion. An amendment perfecting the amendment was in order 
before the committee adopted the amendment, but having 
adopted the amendment a motion to strike out ean not be con- 
sidered as in order, as that would negative the affirmative 
action that the committee has just taken in adopting the 
amendment. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 9. That the Secretary of Wareis hereby authorized and directed 
to cause preliminary examinations and surveys to be mnde at the follow- 

-named localities, and a sufficient sum to pay. the cost thereof may be 

tted from appropriations heretofore made, or to be hereafter made, 
for examinations, surveys, and 5 for rivers and harbors: 
Pri ed, That no preliminary examination, survey, project, or estimate 
fot new works other than those designated in this or some prior act or 
int resolution shall be made; Provided further, That after the regu- 
ar or formal reports made as required by law on any examination, survey, 
project, or work under way or proposed are submitted no supplemental 
or additional report or estimate shall be made unless author by law: 
And provided further, That the Government shall not be deemed to 
have entered upon any project for the improvement of any waterway 
or harbor mentoned fa this act until funds for commencement of 
the proposed work shall have been actually appropriated by law: 

Saco Harbor and River, Me. 

Mr, ROACH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking a question. I notice that sec- 
tion 9 provides for a large number of surveys to be made, total- 
ing 118 in number. 1 want to inquire of the gentleman as to 
what information the committee had as to what these surveys 
are going to cost. I make that inquiry for the reason that the 
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cost of these surveys will also come out of the $42,000,000 which 
the House recently appropriated. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The gentleman is in error as to the facts. 
There was an appropriation of $250,000 for surveys in addition 
to the $42,815,000, so the surveys will be limited to that amount. 


Mr. ROACH. I may be in error, and I wanted to inquire, as 
the language of the bill here is just a little uncertain to my 
mind, as to whether it was intended to take the cost of these 
surveys out of the $42,000,000, as it was easily susceptible of 
that construction unless there is some additional appropriation. 


Mr. DUPRE. If the gentleman will look at the bill, he will 
find a certain amount in the military appropriation bill that 
is provided for the present surveys. ® 

Mr. ROACH. My inquiry was to ascertain whether the cost 
of the surveys was to come out of the $42,000,000. 

Mr. DUPRE. There was a certain amount fixed in the mili- 
tary appropriation bill set aside for that purpose—some 


Mr. ROACH, I am informed by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Burn] that it was $250,000, 

Mr. DUPRÉ. And beyond which no cost as to this will go. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. ROACH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 15 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman,from Wyoming moves to 
strike out the last two words and asks unanimous consent 
to proceed for 15 minutes. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.) The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, there has been considerable 
question in the minds of many people of the country, con- 
siderable question in the minds of many Members of the House, 
as to whether we were justified at this time, in the present 
state of the Treasury, in bringing in a river and harbor bill. 
Gentlemen who believe that in the matter of public buildings, 
the housing of the public activities, there is quite as urgent need 
of expenditure as for rivers and harbors, realizing that there 
are very considerable river and harbor improvements already 
authorized and very considerable appropriations available, were, 
many of them, not inclined to think we should authorize more 
improvements at this time. To some of us who have no direct 
local interest whatever in rivers and harbors but who have 
always been favorable to river and harbor improvement, it 
seemed that there were some of the waterways of the country 
where it was absolutely essential to the best interests of the 
country that additional work should be authorized. I said 
to the gentlemen of the committee that so far as I was con- 
cerned I believed we were justified in taking up a river and 
harbor bill providing it was taken up and reported containing 
only projects that could be fully justified before the country. 

We all remember that there was a time when riyer and har- 
bor bills had a bad name in the country, so bad a name that 
it was something of a reflection on a man to vote for one unless 
he could justify himself before his constituents by claiming 
that he had received a large appropriation for his district, if 
that was justification. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] became chairman of 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and by insisting on a 
modification of the policy of the committee made river and 
harbor bills respectable again. And those who have no interest 
in rivers and harbors, except the general interest of the people 
of the country in having water navigation improved, have been 
very hopeful that when after the lapse of several years we 
took up authorization again they would be taken up with ap- 
preciation of the fact that care should be exercised; that noth- 
ing but projects that could be defended from every standpoint 
should be included in the bill. I hope the committee has done 
that. I think, in the main, they have. 

My attention was called to one of the items of survey. I 
made a very proper inquiry of the chairman of the committee 
in regard to that item. I called his attention to the conditions 
as I knew them surrounding the stream where it was proposed 
to make the survey. I do not think the answer and explana- 
tion, to the effect that these surveys were frequently authorized 
on the request of Members without any considerable examina- 
tion and were not of great importance in many cases because 
they entailed no great expense, was altogether satisfactory. 
Now, I am honestly interested in river and harbor bills. I want 


to continue to vote for them. I have voted for most river and 

harbor bills since I have been here, and no dollar of the ex- 

penditure has ever been made within hundreds of miles of my 
ate. 

I aided the gentlemen who are directly interested in these 
projects not only in persuading some of those who are opposed 
to this general purpose to withhold their objection, but also 
in bringing the bill on the floor. I hope they will justify sup- 
port by at least keeping questionable amendments from the bill. 

If we are to continue river and harbor development in this 
country as we should, it must be continued in a way that will 
keep the project free from suspicion. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I wanted to ask the gentleman whether 
the Rio Grande would not come better under the Mexican 
Boundary Commission, which we established some years ago, 
and whether that would not be an international matter that they 
should consider rather than have it come under a river and 
harbor bill? 3 

Mr. MONDELL. I think that a survey of that stream is not 
justified under a river and harbor bill 


Mr, DUPRÉ. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to me 
for a serious question—not one like that? 
Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 


Mr. DUPRE. I think what the gentleman said about the Rio 
Grande River is probably true, and I think the best way of 
disposing of that proposition is to have a survey made and 
show officially that there is no possibility of making it nayi- 
gable; to dispose of it froin official sources. That is the theory 
upon which I acted to-day. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is a theory that it will be very difficult 
to get the country to approve. 

Mr. DUPRE. I will take my chances on that. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman may take his chances; but 
there are other folks that may take a different view. This com- 
mittee has a much greater responsibility in this matter than I 
have, ‘and if there is no better defense of a survey item than 
that it does not cost much, that anyone who desires a survey 
can have it, then such items ought to go out of the bill. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Could not this bill make it 
appear to the country that this session of Congress has created 
a $79,000,000 liability for rivers and harbors? 

Mr. MONDELL. I am willing to take my responsibility of 
having agreed that the condition of the waterways of the coun- 
try was such that as to some waterways it was necessary to have 
legislative action, and I regret, very sincerely regret, that the 
committee has not been better informed and more careful as to 
some of the survey items which they have placed in their bill. 

Mr. DEMPSEY rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized in opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Now, so far as the temper, so far as the 
manner, of the response of “the gentleman from New York” 
was concerned, if it was faulty I apologize before the House 
to the gentleman from Wyoming. If he answered in heat or in 
an ungracious manner he apologizes for it. 

But the gentleman from Wyoming attacks this bill in the 
same manner as he did before. It is not fair. He says he is 
complaining of the creeks in this bill. There is just one creek 
mentioned in the whole project part of the bill, and yet the 
inference to be drawn from the gentleman’s statement would 
be that this bill was made up of creeks. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does the gentleman say there is but one 
creek in this bill? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. There has not been a bill pending before the 
House for years that has contained such important items as 
make up this bill. 

Now, let us take up the question of what Las been done here 
and what the gentleman has criticized. The gentleman criti- 
cizes first the manner of the gentleman from New York, for 
which he has apologized and for which he again apologizes if 
apology is due. Next he criticizes the surveys. Now, let us 
see what is done as to surveys. Why, here is the situation: 
It has been the custom in the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors for the whole committee to consider all the items of the 
bill except the surveys. They know that the item of surveys 
costs, year in and year out, about a quarter of a million dol- 
lars. They know that that is the cost regardless of the num- 
ber of items; that if you have 20 items it will cost that amount; 
if you haye 50 items it will cost that amount; if you have 75 
items it will cost that amount. It did not make the slightest 


possible difference that the item to which the gentleman re- 
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ferred was included in the surveys. It could cost but a trifle. 
I personally knew nothing about the insertion of it. It is the 
custom to allow the ranking majority member to be the chair- 
man of a subcommittee to deal with surveys. 

We do not deal with it in the committee as a whole, because 
we know that we are not increasing the se. We know 
that there is a certain limited expense and that it is a necessary 
and proper expense. It starts in the proper way. It says we 
shall not even consider an item until there has been a favorable 
report by the engineers. So when a thing comes in it is the 
custom to send it to the engineers, and if it is improper it is 
refused at once. 

What is the history of surveys? It is minuted at page 2109 
of part 2 of the Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers for 
1920. We find that only 84 per cent of the surveys have been 
acted upon favorably. Now, why is it that it does not cost 
any more when you insert an additional survey? Nine-tenths 
of the data consists of geography. Nine-tenths of it is matter 
that the engineers have at hand. It involves at the most 
nothing but slight clerical werk in the office. These men who 
ask for surveys are simply asking that there be an investigation 
made which will not cost anything to determine whether their 
project is worthy or not, and on the statistics they have one 
chance in three of having that report favorable. Now, it seems 
to me the difficulty is right here. I want to speak in entire good 
temper. Iam sorry that this dispute arose, I regret it and have 
apologized so far as I can be charged with any fault in regard 
to it. But it arose in the early part of this bill; it was brought 
up before surveys were reached at all, brought up out of order, 
brought up by a man who had been opposed to the increase in 
the river and harbor appropriation. And when I saw it brought 
up in that way, when I saw that there really was nothing to it 
at all and yet that it was being magnified into an important part 
of this bill, might I not be pardoned? I ask this of all of you 
in good faith. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the re- 
quired number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves to strike 
out three words. 

Mr, GARNER. Mr. Chairman, it is rather amusing in the 
House to see the leaders of two respective thoughts quarrel with 
each other about who should get the larger end of the swag as 
each terms the other’s appropriation. I happen to occupy a po- 
sition of advocacy of each one of their ideas. I believe in 
river and harbor work and I also believe in reclamation. I 
think these gentlemen had better get together and each one of 
them concede that there are merits in each of their ideas, and 
also they might concede that there is a little bit of pork that 
creeps into each one of these governmental activities, reclama- 
tion probably, as well as river and harbor work. 

Now, referring to the particular item spoken of by the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. Monpetz], I want to say that of 
course there is no possibility of navigation at El Paso. But this 
item was inserted in the bill, I imagine—though I have no au- 
thority to speak for it, because it was probably put in there by 
my colleague [Mr. HUDSPETH], who represents El Paso—for a 
very good reason, and a reason which I think will appeal to the 
House itself when the House understands it. Some of these 
days Mexico will be recognized by the United States, and we 
will resume our relations with that Republic. When we do 
that it is the hope of the people living in Texas along the Rio 
Grande that there will be negotiated a treaty with the Republic 
ef Mexico concerning the waters of the Rio Grande. At the 
present time it is recognized as a navigable stream by a treaty 
existing between this country and Mexico. So a mere declara- 
tion on the part of this Government that the Rie Grande is non- 
navigable would not carry the authority to take the water out 
of the river for irrigation purposes to the detriment of naviga- 
tion. So I imagine that my colleague [Mr. HUDSPETH], or who- 
ever had this item inserted, had the viewpoint that if a decla- 
ration could be obtained from the river and harbor engineers 
to the effect that the river is a nonnavigable stream at the pres- 
ent time it might be very valuable information to the State De- 
partment when they undertook to negotiate this new treaty. So 
I say for that reason I think they were justified in including it 
in the river and harbor bill. I agree with the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Dempsey] that many surveys are authorized 
and I think they were authorized when the distinguished gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Burton] was chairman of that committee— 
that in all probability would receive no favorable report. 

I will admit that this authorization for a survey at El Paso 
for river and harbor possibilities is an extreme case, but I 
think I have given a sufficient explanation that will justify re- 
taining the item in the bill. The survey will be made from 
the office ef the Board of Engineers rather than on the ground, 


and the result is that we will have a declaration that it is 
a nonnavigable stream at the present time, and so we will get 
the use of the water for more valuable purposes, which is the 
irrigation of arid land in Texas, and I know my friend from 
Wyoming is in favor of that. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Aside from the Rio Grande 
proposition in the pending bill, I would like to know some- 
thing about Goose Creek, where it is located, how much water 
it contains, and what its possibilities are. I see it is pro- 
vided for here. 

Mr. GARNER. d have no Goose Creek in my district, I 
have no survey in my district, I have no authorization for any 
work to be done in my district, and I have no interest as far 
as the river and harbor bill is concerned more than has the 
gentleman from Kansas. I am in entire sympathy with the 
work and have no objection to a survey of Goose Creek, where- 
ever it is. The gentleman from Maryland says that it is in 
Pennsylvania. Probably if you get a letter from Mr, Pinchot 
he will tell you all about it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The Goose Creek in this bill 
is located In Texas. 

Mr. GARNER. I am not acquainted with it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New 
York can not write me down as an opponent of river and harbor 
development. Years ago in my early service there were bills 
that I could not vote for. Then came the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Burton], as chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee, and the bills became entirely defendable, and, as I sug- 
gested, we all voted for them. I not only approved but I voted 
for the appropriation, the very goodly appropriation, contained 
in the appropriation bill Yor river and harbor work. I did not 
believe that we were justified, taking into consideration the 
condition of the Treasury, the fact that we were holding down 
appropriations in other directions, that we were justified in 
increasing the appropriation as was done. 

Now, with regard to this particular matter, if the gentleman 
from New York had in the beginning given the reason which 
he has recently advanced for this survey, I should have been 
reasonably satisfied, although I think it is rather a lame reason. 
I can not quite agree with the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GARNER], who from his very lively imagination has conjured 
up a theory as to the reason for the inclusion of the Rio Grande 
item in the bill. I think I know the reason, because I have 
made some inquiry. The people of El Paso have been anxious 
for a long time to have the War Department spend some money 
rectifying and establishing the banks of the Rio Grande, and 
my guess would be that the thought of the gentleman who was 
instrumental in having the survey item placed in the bill was 
that out of it might come some expenditure for bank rectifica- 

and protection. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am going to support this bill, I am 
going to vote for it, unless it is loaded with amendments I can 
not support. Some reference has been made to creeks, and the 
gentleman from New York says that there is only one creek in 
the bill. Here is Glen Cove Creek, N. X.; Big Timber Creek, 
N. J.; West Creek, N. J.; and others 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL, Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The gentleman knows that I said repeatedly 
in my remarks that I was not speaking about the surveys, I was 
speaking about the bill and what the bill provided—a great bill 
that is going to help the commerce of the United States, cheapen 
transportation, relieve the congestion; and when we had all 
these great questions before us that we were starting to con- 
sider, the question he propounded was as te a survey at the end 
of the bill. That is what the gentleman is talking about now— 
surveys, In the legislative part of the bill—the part that is of 
importance—there is only one creek. 

Mr. MONDELL. Every one of the items of the river and 
harbor bill that have been objectionable began with a survey. 
There was the Trinity River 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That is abandoned in this bill, 

Mr. MONDELI. Thank Heaven! How many millions were 
sunk in the Trinity River? Then there is the Brazos. All 
begun with surveys. I am not objecting to the surveys because 
they are creeks; I know something about surveys. Goose Creek 
is not in Pennsylvania, as was stated; it is in Texas, and it has 
some navigation on it and is, perhaps, susceptible ef improve- 
ment. I think it would be entirely proper to survey Goose 
Creek. I do not know as to the other creeks, and I regret that 
doubt should be raised in my mind as to survey items in a bill 
for which I desire to vote, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Dorchester Bay and Neponset River, Mass. 

Mr. FREEMAN. Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the committee 
I offer the following amendment, 2 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Connecticut offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Fage 12, between. lines 15 and 16, insert the following paragraph: 

“ Mystic River, Mass.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Thames River, Conn. 

Mr. FREEMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: - 

Page 12, between lines 19 and 20, insert the following paragraphs: 

“ Guilford, Conn. 

5 Westport Harbor. 

“Saugatuck River, Conn.“ 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. a 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Great Kills, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Mr. FREEMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following com- 
mittee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FREEMAN: Page 12, between lines 20 and 
21, insert the following paragraphs: 

i Fresh Kills, Staten bland, N. X. 

„ Muas 535 Gud eae Stockport, N. Y 

„ Bast Chester Creek, N. F., with @ view to extending the navigable 
channel to Sixth Street Bridge, in the city of Mount Vernon. . 

Milton Harbor, N. X.“ 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREEMAN. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Do TI understand that all of these amend- 
ments that the gentleman is offering cost the Government noth- 
ing? 

Mr. FREEMAN. Practically nothing. They are all in the 
hands of the Board of Engineers. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Let me see if I quite understand. As I 
understood the gentleman from New York, the chairman of the 
committee [Mr. DEMPSEY], there was a limitation of $250,000 
somewhere—I do not know where; it is not in this bill—so that it 
makes no difference, as far as this bill is concerned, whether 
you have 1 survey or 10,000 surveys; it costs the Government 
the same thing: 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That is exactly the truth. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Where does one find in this bill, or any 
other bill, a limitation as to the amount which can be expended 
for these surveys? 

Mr. DUPRE. In the military appropriation bill, now pending 
in the Senate, making provisions for these surveys. 

Probably the gentleman voted for that. I hope he did. 

NM. LONGWORTH. I did vote for it. Does that cover all of 
the surveys provided in this. bill? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It does. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. It covers all surveys that will not use up more 
than $250,000, which is the limitation. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Which are to be made in the next fiscal 
year? 

Mr. DUPRE. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. But there is no limitation as te the fiscal 

ear. 
y Mr. DUPRÉ.. There is no money to pay for these things. The 
engineers are dependent upon the appropriation bill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. How long does this authorization last? 
This authorization here is not limited to the fiscal year? 

Mr. DUPRE. No. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Then it seems to me that we are in quite 
an absurd position; that it makes absolutely no difference às to 
the merits of these propositions—in fact, the less meritorious 
they are the better, because the Government will declare a 
stream nonnavigable which we now know to be nonnaviguble. 

Mr. DUPRE. Possibly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Of all of the absurd procedures, it is to 
take it for granted that anybody can offer an amendment pro- 
viding for a survey, no matter where, and that we accept it as 
a matter of course. 

Mr. DUPRE. Nine-tenths of these will be disposed of at a 
cost of less than $100 each. 


— 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can not take a Member off 
the floor by a parliamentary inquiry without. his consent. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. These surveys are not made without ex- 
amination, The practice has always been, and it was followed 
in this case, to refer the question of a survey to a subcommittee, 
of which the ranking majority member is the chairman, of 
which the next member on the majority side is a member, and 
of which the ranking minority member is a member. That 
committee of three goes into the question of surveys. They go 
into it just as extensively as they can, as the time will permit. 
They find out all they can find without the expenditure of 
money. All that has been said in regard to the matter is this, 
that only a limited amount is appropriated, and that the sur- 
veys, regardless of the number of them, will come within that 
amount. It has been said in addition that the vast majority 
of these surveys do not cause any expense, except a small, a 
very small amount of clerical work, that the data is largely 
in the hands of the engineers, and that where there has to be 
any work done it is done by the resident engineer, who is on 
the greund, who is paid a certain salary, who does not employ 
additional help, and it is all done within the appropriation. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman is speaking about the 
procedure in the committee. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Les. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Bat we are adopting now an entirely 
different procedure. A member of the committee rises here and 
offers one amendment after another, and he says it costs nothing, 

Mr. DUPRE. But he stated that he was acting by approval 
of the committee. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. He made no such statement. 

Mr. DUPRE. Oh, yes; the gentleman did make that state- 
ment. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I did not so understand him. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. He is the chairman of the subcommittee, 
which is composed of himself and the next ranking member 
and of Mr. Dupré, the ranking minority member. 

Mr, LONGWORTH. ‘These are all committee amendments? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Let me ask the gentleman this. I want 
to understand just how this procedure is done: I have in my 
district a very beautiful river, known as the Little Miami. 
Suppese I had come to the gentleman’s committee and said I 
would like to have a survey of the Miami 

Mr. DUPRE. As far as I am concerned, I would have said, 
“All right, Nick, I will do it.” 

Mr. LONGWORTH, ‘The river is very much more navigable 
than many other rivers, and I find that I have support from a 
very influential member of the committee. 

Mr. DEMPSEY, And I would say in answer to the question 
of the gentleman from Ohio that the gentleman from Con- 
necticut would sit down with him and members of the subcom- 
mittee and find out as far they could the facts with regard to 
this without the summoning of witnesses 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I would state to the gentleman under 
those circumstances. there is no more chance of that river being 
deelared navigable: than there is of the Rio Grande being de- 
elared navigable, but that I wanted te have the people under- 
stand it is not navigable, and therefore I wanted to have it sur- 
veyed. What is the difference? 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Will the gentleman offer an amendment? 

Mr: LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman support it? 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Certainly. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, it has been 
Minot here that the items now being put in the bill cost - 
nothing—— 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No; it has not been stated; that has not 
been sald. Let us state what has been said. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Practically nothing. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No; that has not been said. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh, yes; the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut said that. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The situation is this, that the expense of 
these surveys, a larger part of them, is largely negligible, owing 
to the fact the data is mostly im the hands of the engineers, 
and they do net have to do additional work, owing to which the 
expense is very small, indeed. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Let. me tell the gentleman what 
will happen. We have got $250,000 in the current military 
appropriation bill for making these surveys. The next time 
the military authorities appear before the Committee on Ap- 
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propriations they will ask for additional appropriation in order 
to make the surveys which we authorize in the bill providing 
for rivers and harbors. i 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will say in answer to the gentleman from 
Kansas that he is a very poor prophet, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Oh, I know what has been 
done in reference to these things. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The gentleman absolutely is misinformed. 
That has not been the experience. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out a suffi- 
cient number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized in opposition 
to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I think this matter of surveys 
ean be cleared up by a short explanation of the procedure fol- 
lowed by the Board of Engineers. When a river and harbor 
bill has been passed and signed by the President it goes to 
them for execution. They ask the district engineers in all parts 
of the country where the surveys are authorized to make what 
they call preliminary examinations. That examination in many 
cases may never be made outside of the office, or may be made 
by the writing of a few letters, or it may require some hearing 
or investigation locally. They take what action is necessary 
to get a sufficient amount of information to convince them that 
a project is worthy or not worthy of improvement at the expense 
of the Government. The report is sent back to the Board of 
Engineers here in Washington, and if unfavorable nothing 
further is done usually with the project upon which -they 
reported. Only those upon which they report after examination 
that they find them worthy of more detailed investigation is an 
investigation made on the ground or at any length, and only 
those cases cost any particular sums of money, but the pre- 
liminary surveys. such as the chairman has described, are made 
upon information in the office of the local engineer or as indi- 
cated above. { 

Mr. MONDELL, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I will yield. 

Mr. MONDELL. An amendment offered to make a survey 
of the Mississippi River would not cost anything? 

Mr. HAWLEY. It might cost the district engineer of the 
district in which the river is located the writing of three or 
four letters, or possibly a local hearing or examination, if the 
information received indicates that the project is worthy of 
further consideration. 

Mr. MONDELL, 
Rivers? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I did not understand the gentleman to say 
Mississippi or Missouri. I thought he said on any river, If 
the local engineer makes a preliminary investigation and be- 
lieves a project worthy of further development, he would report 
the matter back to the Board of Engineers of Rivers and Har- 
bors. But no detail survey can be made until they examine the 
report of the district engineers upon the preliminary examina- 
tion in Washington and direct the detail surveys. 

Mr. MONDELL. Then I understand if any Member has a 
stream, a bayou, or a creek anywhere that he has not a survey 
or a report on it is because he has not been active in suggest- 
ing or recommending or asking that it be surveyed? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The gentleman is not quite correct in that, 
because in my experience I go before this subcommittee with 
the data sent from my locality showing the commerce, present 
and prospective, and the possibility of development, and I find 
a number of times that the committee has been unfriendly to 
including that proposed project in the bill because we did not 
have the showing sufficient to justify the authorization of the 
survey. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
HAWLEY]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas is recognized, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, when I first 
came to Congress, some 20 years ago, the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors were making up a river and harbor bill. It was 
intimated to me that I could get a project into that bill. I am 
now talking to the gentleman from New York [Mr. DEMPSEY] 
and others. “ Well,” I said, “I am not interested in rivers and 
harbors. There are no navigable streams in my district or 
State.” They replied, “ Oh, that does not make any difference. 
You can get an item in the bill just the same.” Well, I had 
the name of a stream that ran through my district—a name 
that sounded good—and so I got it in for a survey, one of 
these preliminary surveys that was not going to cost the Gov- 
erninent a sou. 


wen on the Mississippi and Missouri 


I rise in opposition to the 
from Oregon [Mr. 


Years after—five or six years after that—some young men 
representing the War Department spent months along the banks 
of that stream. 

Mr. MONDELL. Was there good fishing? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, There were ponds in it during 
the summer that had fish. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Did the gentleman furnish the name of the 
stream and of the men so that they could be reported to the War 
Department? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. They made the survey author- 
ized by this Congress, 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Will the gentleman give us the name of 
the stream? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The Neosho. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. We do not believe it. 
such name.” 

Mr. HAWLEY. Does not the gentleman know that the system 
has been entirely changed since that occurrence? 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. Oh, no. The system only changed 
in this House when those practices became so odious to the 
country that they had to stop. Now they are putting in a lot 
more of surveys in this bill in order to secure support for a bill 
that should command the support of this House because it is 
meritorious. It is a cheap way of securing support for a bill. 

Do not let anybody convince you that these surveys are not 
going to cost anything. They are. There is no question about it. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio makes the point 
there is no quorum present. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] One hundred and two Members are present, a 
quorum. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise to support the pro 
forma amendment of the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. GERNERD. I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr; LAYTON. As a member of the committee, I would like 
to have the floor, 

Mr. GERNERD. I did not know that the gentleman was a 
member of the committee, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Delaware is recog- 
nized in opposition to the pro forma amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Hawtey]. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we are having 
a nice little tempest in a teapot, and it is very plain as to who 
is raising the tempest. I ask the Members of this House that 
they consider what this opposition means; where all the dis- 
turbance begins, and to what it is tending. It is not due, so 
it is said, to an opposition to the real bill. It is due to some 
matters of an incidental and negligible character—mere sur- 
veys. If the gentlemen who are interested in raising this dis- 
turbance against this bill want to go back to the vote that was 
taken, whereby certain gentlemen were offended not long ago 
in this House, let them come out frankly and say so. There is 
nothing in this fuss that is going on here about surveys, when 
surveys constitute an immaterial part of the bill. And the bill 
ought to be considered before this House on its merits. The 
committee has given honest, conscientious consideration to the 
bill, and deserves better treatment at the hands of certain gen- 
tlemen in the House. [Applause.] 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? - 

Mr. LAYTON. Yes. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Having passed a bill carrying 
an appropriation of $42,000,000, what are the specific public 
necessities that call for a levy of $37,000,000 more of liability 
upon the country at this time? 

Mr. LAYTON. In the judgment of the standing committee of 
this House that is composed of intelligent men, who have just 
as much right to report a bill to this House as any men who 
belong to any other committee, for the good of the country. 
Moreover, the gentleman’s question is an assumption. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. That is no answer. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw the pro forma amendment. > 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend: 
ment is withdrawn. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, can the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. FREEMAN] give us some information as to the 
nature and character of the stream which he proposes to 
have 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wyoming moves to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. MONDELL. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the com- 
mittee is entitled to some information. 


“There ain’t no 
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The CHAIRMAN, The Chair wishes to say to the ;gentleman 
from Wyoming that debate was exhausted when the pro forma 
amendments were withdrawn. The Chair was trying to follow 
the parliamentary practice of the House. 


Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman from Connecticut yield? 


Do I understand the gentleman does not desire to give any 
information to the House? 

Mr. FREEMAN. I will say to the gentleman and members 
of the committee that I know nothing about the amendment I 
offered. It was offered by direction of the committee. 

Mr. MONDELL. I understand the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee that examined these cases 

Mr. FREEMAN. Those are printed in the bill. But these 
are amendments that have come in since the bill was printed, 
and have been passed upon by the full committee and not by 
the subcommittee alone. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman has no information, then, 
in regard to them? 

Mr. FREEMAN. On that particular amendment that I of- 
fered I have not—the last one, the one in Connecticut. I know 
about the Westpert Harbor and Guilford Harbor, but aside 
from that I know nothing about the amendment I have just 
offered. 

Mr. MONDELL. How many amendments has the gentleman? 

Mr. FREEMAN. About a dozen more. 

Mr. GERNDRD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. s 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
recognized. 

Mr. GERNERD. Mr. Obairman, first, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
Rxconb. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. GERNERD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am going 
to try and divert your attention from this vacillating subject 
for a few moments to the subject of the emergency tariff bill 
and its effect on the importation of farm products. } 

Mr. STEVENSON. This is under the five-minute rule, is 
it not? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; the gentleman has been recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I make the point of order that the gentle- 
man is not in@rder under the five-minute rule if he is going to 
discuss the emergency tariff. 

Mr. GERNEHRD. Well, I am in favor of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will confine himself to this 
amendment. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERNERD. I will. 

Mr. GARNER. Let me suggest to the gentleman, with all 
due deference to him, that it appears that the committee is not 
anxious to hear what he is saying on the tariff. Why does he 
not ask unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
on the tariff? 

Mr. GERNERD. I will say to the gentleman very kindly that 
I have been here regularly and have listened patiently to many 
speeches from the gentleman from Texas and a great many of 
his colleagues from the South, and I think they would be very 
much interested in hearing what I have to say about the results 
of the emergency tariff. 

Mr. GARNER. ‘The gentleman has never heard the gentle- 
man from Texas speak upon anything that was not pending. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERNERD. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. The gentleman from Texas was referring 
only a few minutes ago to the question of reclamation. I sug- 
gest that that, too, was a question foreign to the subject matter 
of the pending bill. 

Mr. GERNERD. Yes. I wish to say he also spoke of the 
election in Pennsylvania. I will say to the gentleman that 
we had an election there, and it was a very wholesome one, 
and I favored Gifford Pinchot for governor, if he cares to 
know. [Applause.] 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERNERD. Yes. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. ‘The gentleman is making a survey of 
the results of the emergency ‘tariff? 

Mr. GERNERD. Yes. I shall shortly proceed to do that 
very thing. i 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. GERNERD. I shall be very happy to, although I may 
-have to ask for additional time. 


Mr. STEVENSON. I want to ask the gentleman if he has 
noticed that the one southern product that is protected in that 
emergency tariff bill, to wit, long-staple cotton, has been 
imported to a greater extent in the first eight months of this 
fiscal year under the emergency tariff that ever was imported 
before in one single -year in ‘the history of the country when 
there was a tariff? 

Mr. GERNERD. That is a fact which is gratifying to know. 
It has brought that much more income into the United States 
Treasury. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I thought the gentleman wanted to stop 
competition with our home products. They have imported 
254,000 bales in eight months, when they never did anything 
like that before. f 

Mr, ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, will the igen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GERNERD. Les. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. It shows that Republican pros- 
perity has struck the South? 

Mr. GERNERD. Yes. $ 

Mr. BUTLER. Go ahead. I suggest to my friend not to 
yield, but:to keep the floor. 

Mr.GERNERD, Mr, Chairman, frequently one hears the ques- 
tion put: Has the emergency tariff worked out? Has it given re- 
lief to the farmer? Has it reduced the importation of foreign 
products? Haye the results justified ‘the hopes of its advocates? 
To all of these questions I reply by saying that it has had a mar- 
velously wholesome effect in reducing imports and in stimulating 
the demand for our domestic farm products. It appears almost 
inconceivable that this measure was not put into effect a year 
earlier, when our markets were flooded with the world’s surplus 
of farm products, for it was only in our market that the foreigner 
could sell for cash and for a currency that had not depreciated. 
During the calendar year 1920 we imported $1,660,000,000 worth 
of products which came in direct competition with those of our 
farmers, and at a time when they had exerted their greatest 
efforts in maximum production under the stimulus of the war 
and when he still had on hand large unsold crops occasioned 
by the sudden ending of the war. Immediately the markets of 
our farmers were broken, and the worst deflation known to eco- 
nomie history began. It is estimated that in the year 1920 the 
farm products of the United States depreciated the colossal 
sum of $7,000,000,000. Is it any wonder, then, that our farmers 
were financially paralyzed when they practically realized noth- 
ing from their crops and the live stock which they had produced 
at the peak of the cost of production? Under such circumstances 
it was but natural that distress, bankruptcy, and hardships of 
the severest character hecame the unhappy lot of the American 
farmer. Such a condition inevitably spells disaster, and it be- 
came imperative that Congress pass legislation that would speed- 
ily lessen the rigors of such a disheartening situation. 

The 45,000,000 people engaged in agriculture and stock raising 
were employed in a business which formed the very basis of 
American prosperity. Their great misfortune almost immedi- 
ately reflected itself in the business of the Nation and greatly 
reduced its vitality, with the result that it hastened the great 
depression that we have suffered during the past year and a half, 

I am satisfied that If the existing duties on farm products and 
live stock had been in effect at the close of the World War 
we should have been spared the drastic losses that we have sus- 
tained. Our decline from war prices would have been gradual, 
and our domestic consumption would have largely taken care of 
our production. 

I have carefully analyzed the importations for 1920 and of 
1921, and I believe that you will agree with my observations; 
but in order that you may have the facts more clearly before you 
I shall discuss a number of the more important farm products 
that haye been primarily affected during the operation of the 
emergency tariff. 

POTATOES. 

There is no question but that we can produce all the white 
or Irish potatoes that our people require at a fair and reason- 
able price to the consumer. We have very few localities that 
are not adapted to the growing of potatoes in the United 
States, but we have a number of States where the soil and 
climatic conditions are especially favorable to the growing of 
this very nutritious food product. ‘They are Maine, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Minnesota, Golorado, Idaho, Virginia, 
and California. Our normal annual productions during the 
past five years have been about 375,000,000 bushels. Neverthe- 
less, in view of these facts, we imported, principally from Can- 
ada and Denmark, in the year 1920, 12,526,620 bushels, Pota- 
toes being a perishable product, must be disposed of within a 
period of six to eight months after their harvesting. There- 
fore the farmer is unable to store his crop, and is compelled to 
ship to market after harvest and frequently at a time when 
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prices are most unfavorable. He has often been subjected to 
the most vicious competition through the importation of for- 
eign potutoes, Imported by the produce merchants of the larger 
cities for speculative purposes, and at times intended solely to 
depress the market. 

Tt can readily be seen what effect a cargo of several hundred 
thousand bushels of potatoes shipped from Denmark will have 
upon the Philadelphia and the New York markets, or the unload- 
ing of 500,000 bushels on the Chicago market from Canada. 
Whenever the potato market is impaired by such practices its 
recovery is naturally very slow, requiring weeks and sometimes 
months before a normal price level is reached, with the result 
that great harm is done to the shipper. Frequently such situa- 
tions were created, and they were comparatively easy to create, 
while our markets were free and open to the world. The effect 
of the emergency tariff of 25 cents per bushel upon the impor- 
tation of this product is rather interesting. During the month 
of May, 1921, which was the last month that potatoes were im- 
ported free, we imported 173,643 bushels, whereas the im- 
portations dropped the very next month after duties had gone 
into effect to 23,805 bushels. The statistics of imports for the 
corresponding seven months of 1920 and 1921, beginning with 
the month of June of each year, show that our decline of im- 
ports during this period amounted to 1,783,459 bushels: 

Free of duty, 1920. Duty of es cents per bushel, 1921. 


October 


2, 350, 696 

Decrease of imports for seven months, 1,783,459 bushels. 

A WHEAT, 

It is most interesting to examine the importations of wheat 
for the years 1920 and 1921. In the year 1920 we imported 
35,808,668 bushels of wheat for domestic consumption, prac- 
tically all of which came from Canada, but to this total should 
be added 3,555,757 bushels more, for the reason that this 
amount was imported in terms of flour, thereby making the 
actual total for 1920, 39.354.213 bushels. From September 1, 
1920, up to June 1, 1921, at which time the emergency tariff 
went into effect, the most active influences were at work, for 
during that. period we imported 50,335,818 bushels of wheat. 
This does not include the grain shipped through the United 
States by Canada for export through our American ports, for 
all of this wheat was shipped in bond. I make mention of this 
fact in order that no doubt may arise in the mind of anyone as 
to the actual quantity that came into direct competition with 
our own domestic product. 

In view of these figures who can successfully contend that 
this large importation of wheat did not influence and affect the 
price of wheat in this country? How effectually this great flow 
of wheat into the United States was stopped by the emergency 
tariff act is evidenced by the table below, which shows an im- 
mediate drop from the month of May, 1921, which was the last 
month wheat was imported free of duty, of from 1,902,667 
bushels to 89,807 bushels for the month of June, 1921, the first 
month that a duty of 35 cents per bushel was imposed. The 
comparative figures for the corresponding seven months of 1920 
with those of 1921, after the tariff became effective, show a 
decisive drop of imports amounting to 27,911,203 bushels: 

Free, 1920. Duty of 35 cents per bushel, 1921. 


756, 228 
534, 692 
665, 154 ° „ 
227. 284 4, 451, 304 
474, 891 1, 902, 667 
5 DATE EMERGENCY TARf¥F TOOK 
283, 010 89, 807 
100, 834 713, 669 
364, 827 239, 559 
1, 842, 397 81, O31 
9, 802, 149 878, 115 
- 9,522,578 1, 184, 776 
11, 235, 112 , 052, 247 
Totals 83, 150, 407 Nota 5, 239, 204 


PH se of imports for seven months beginning June 1, 1921, 


ea. 
1,203 bushels of wheat. 
IMPORTS OF CONDENSED AND PRESERVED MILK AND CREAM. 


I am certain that the producer of milk in our country is wel- 
coming the beneficial influence that the emergency tariff is 
exerting upon the demand and price of his product. We all 
appreciate the great hazard and arduous labor that is involved 
in the production of milk. His herds of cows are constantly 
in danger of being subjected to quarantine and the most rigid 
sanitary laws are being enforced in order to insure a pure milk 
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supply. I am sure that we have no industry that is watched 
and guarded with such vigilance as is that of the dairy industry 
of America. Marvelous progress has been made in building up 
the finest milk-producing cows in the world and thereby insur- 
ing the health of our infant population. Surely these farmers 
are entitled to our encouragement and protection against unfair 
foreign competition. In 1920 we imported 23,755,780 pounds of 
condensed and preserved milk and cream free of duty. During 
the month of May, 1921, we received from foreign countries 
2,684,392 pounds free of duty, whereas the following month— 
being the month of June, 1921—after a duty of 2 cents per 
pound was imposed, the imports dropped to 354,681 pounds, 
What a marked contrast is shown by the comparative figures 
of imports during the corresponding periods of the seven months 
of 1920 and 1921, 


Frec of duty, 1920. Duty of 2 cents per pound, 1921. 


354, 681 

623, 398 

— 28 94. 007 

k September. 2 3. 501 

9 1, 560, 298 | October ~-=- 34, 963 
November 978, 867 November 43, 390 
December 962, 242 | December 1, 491 
Notar 16. 101, 931 Wa 1, 655, 431 


Difference, 14,446,500 pounds. 

BUTTER AND OLEOMARGARINE. 

The statistics concerning importation of butter and oleo- 
margarine are rather illuininating, Being u part of the dairy 
industry, it naturally follows that a free market would have a 
marked influence upon the price of this all important food 
product, Again, a tariff duty of 6 cents per pound showed a de- 
crease in importation of butter during a period of seven months 
of 1921 over the corresponding months of 1920 of 18,937,940 
pounds. During the year 1920 we imported free of «duty 


37.454.172 pounds. 
Free of duty, 1920. 


Duty of cents per pound, 1921. 
zl BS, 884 


AC 
1, 925, 560 
2! 601! 689 

26, 097, 045 7. 159, 105 


Decrease of imports for seven months beginning the ist of June, 
1921, of 18,987,940 pounds. 


CORN. = 


We all know that the United States is the world’s great pro- 
ducer of corn. About 70 per cent of the entire corn crop of the 
world is grown in this country. Not over 20 per cent ever 
enters the channels of trade, and practically all of this is sold 
in the Eastern and Southern States. The Atlantic seaboard 
receives all the imported corn. The question then arises, Why 
should there be any need for a duty on corn? The answer nat- 
urally follows, To prevent speculators from depressing the 
natural market price of this product. 

Why should we import corn from the Argentine, 6,000 miles 
from our eastern ports, if for any other reason than to create 
an artificial market and thereby lessen the price of corn for 
speculative purposes? 

In 1920 we imported 7,784,482 bushels of corn, 7,028,422 
bushels of which came from Argentina. All of this importa- 
tion had a very serious influence upon the price of Gorn grown 
in Pennsylvania and Ohio. How quickly the importation of 
corn ceased with the enactment of the emergency tariff which 
put into effect a duty of 15 cents per bushel. The marvelous 
decline of importation for the corresponding seven months of 
1921 as compared with those of 1920 amounts to 6,548,876 
bushels: 


Pree of duty, 1920. Duty of 15 cents per bushel, 1921. 


987, 204 17, 615 
2, 343, 445 17, 671 
800, 418 , 86 
6, 449 8, 137 
8, 064 472 
128, 600 1, 086 
166, 125 6, 082 
Nota 6, 600, 305 51, 429 


Decrease of imports for corresponding seven months of 6,548,876 
bushels. 


FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON, 


One of the most startling injustices ever inflicted upon a great 
and sturdy people—the cattle and sheep growers of America— 
occurred when our markets were flooded by the importation of 
more than 100,000,000 pounds of fresh lamb and mutton during 
1920 from New Zealand and Australia. They dumped their 
surplus supplies upon our market and thereby nearly ruined 
our sheep industry. The disastrous effect of this cruel and un- 
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warranted competition will require years of courageous effort 
to rehabilitate this important business. If we had had a pro- 
tected market I am positive we should never have had this sad 
experience. How any American can adyocate an open market 
after acquainting himself with all these facts and the suffering 
that it brought to the cattlemen of the West and Southwest is 
beyond my understanding. Beginning with the ist of June, 1920, 
and comparing the imports with the corresponding imports of 
these products for 1921, for a period of seven months, we shall, 
in a measure, be able to appreciate the significance of this un- 
restricted competition. ' d 


Free of duty, 1920. 


Duty of 2 cents per pound, 1921. 


038 
5, 181, 526 
— 13, 956, 578 


Total 91. 096, 521 Total 6, 033, 921 


Decrease of imports for seven months amounted to 85,062,600 
pounds, 

In view of the foregoing facts and figures how happy all must 
be who helped to enact this important legislation Into law. 
It has dissipated every argument advanced against a protective 
tariff for farm products. 

Personally I never agreed with the theory that a protective 
tariff should only apply to manufactured articles. The farm- 
ing industry is just as essential to the well being of our country 
as are the Freat industrial plants of the Nation. The one is de- 
pendent upon the other. If the tariff is a good thing for the 
steel mills, the silk mills, the woolen mills, and the cotton 
mills, why then should it not be equally good for the farmers 
who raise potatoes, wheat, cotton, wool, milk, and all other farm 
products? 

Our recent agricultural depression demonstrates this fact, and 
I confidently trust that the great inequality that has existed 
since 1913 may never again happen. If the Underwood tariff 
law enacted in 1913 under the Wilson administration had not 
placed all farm products upon the free list, I am positive the 
shock to our farming industry and its resultant harmful effect 
upon the Nation would not have been so severe. Let us take 
heed of this costly experience and resolve in the future to pro- 
tect as well as preserve all the industries of this common country 
of ours. [Applause.] 

The best market in the world is our own. We export but 
15 per cent of our production. Why seek those distant and un- 
certain markets, far removed from our shores, while the Ameri- 
can market waits upon us for action? Why not put our own 
strength to the test by stimulating mutual confidence and put- 
ting into effect the great dynamic energy that so successfully 
brought us to an early victory when the hope of triumph ap- 
peared afar off? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 

Mr. GERNERD. I ask that my time may be extended. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman’s time be extended five minutes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I make the point that 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman’s time may be extended 
five minutes, and the gentleman from Maryland makes the 
point of no quorum. ‘The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Two hundred and one Members are present—a quorum. X 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I ask unanimous consent that the time 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GERNERD] be extended 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I object. 

The CHATRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland objects. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, is there any time on this 
amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. All time on the pending amendment has 
expired. 

Mr STEENERSON. I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not in order. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I just wanted to stay a word about these 
surveys; but I suppose I will have to wait until the next item is 
read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without-objection the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Freeman]. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
FREEMAN) there were ayes 45, noes 35. 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] One hundred Members present, a quorum. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I ask for tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. FREE- 
MAN and Mr. LONGWORTH. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. Is this a vote on the amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN, This is a vote on the amendment. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
53, noes 32. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

The clerk read as follows: 


Big Timber Creek, N. J. 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word? I just wish to make a few remarks on the question 
of these surveys. I have had several surveys in the river and 
harbor bill in past years. I have had several preliminary ex- 
aminations of rivers and harbors, and I have never yet known 
of one that did not cost something. I think the statement that 
has been made here that it is absolutely without any expense, 
that all that is necessary in most instances is to write a letter 
or two, is inaccurate. It may be so in some cases, but I have 
known of none in my experience of 20 years. I have known 
preliminary surveys to cost a good many thousands of dollars 
and to result in adverse reports, so that there was no subse- 
quent detailed survey made. 

Mr. MONDELL. Would the Chief of Engineers be doing his 
duty if he did not make a survey when the Congress had or- 
dered it made? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Naturally, the Congressman who is in- 
strumental in getting the item inserted in the bill will insist 
on the survey. It is rarely refused. In one case I recall the 
report on the preliminary survey was adverse. ‘The first propo- 
sition was to improve the river for navigation by means of a 
reservoir system, and in the next river and harbor bill I got 
an item inserted for a survey to improve the river generally 
for navigation, That was also turned down on the preliminary 
examination. The last time I got an item inserted in the river 
and harbor bill providing that this survey should be made with 
a view not only to the improvement of the river for purposes 
of navigation but with a view to preventing floods and for pur- 
poses of drainage, in cooperation with local interests, That sur- 
yey went through and cost something like $5,000. 

A detailed survey was made with plans and estimates, and 
as a result the recommendation was made that drainage and 
flood prevention part of the project amounted to nine-tenths of 
the last improvement. That the interests of navigation would 
be improved by only a very small extent. I think the total im- 
provement was estimated to cost $800,000, and that the improve- 
ment to navigation would amount to only $10,000. So you see 
the item of improvement to navigation was very small indeed. 
The improvement is now going on at the expense of more than 
$1,000,000, and will reclaim hundreds of thousands of acres of 
land, besides improving river navigation. 

So these preliminary surveys are not as they have been repre- 
sented here. They may be quite expensive, and I have known 
a preliminary survey costing a considerable sum to result in an 
adverse recommendation. You may insert such an item here 
without any knowledge as to what the proposition is. An item 
has just been adopted, and the gentleman offering it says he 
knows nothing about it. Nobody on the committee seems to 
know anything about it. It is simply an accommodation to a 
member. A member of the committee stated on the floor jocu- 
larly that all he needed was that somebody ask for a survey, 
and he said, All right, let us put it in.“ 

Now, I don't believe that ought to be done; I do not think the 
Government would be justified in spending its money blindly 
without any information as to the merits, 

Mr. LAYTON. Upon what basis did the gentleman proceed 
in the first place when this proposition was turned down, as he 
says, three times? 

Mr. STEENERSON. It was a scheme to improve navigation 
by means of reservoirs. It was meritorious, but not sufficiently 
important as a navigation proposition. The next survey of the 
same river resulted in the adoption of a plan or project valuable 
for reclamation by drainage and flood control, and the cost 
of that part of the project to be assessed against the land in- 
stead of charged to the Government. 

Mr. LAYTON. Then the gentleman’s scheme depended upon 
something that he knew nothing about. 
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Mr. STEENGRSON. No. It depended on the cooperation of 
local interests, which pay nine-tenths of the cost, the Govern- 
ment only paying for improvement of navigation. 

I protest against including items for surveys unless some one 
can give information and assurance that there is merit in the 
project. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The gentleman from Wyoming stated many of us are 
not directly interested in the development of rivers and har- 
bors. Many of us are not directly interested in the sagebrush of 
the Middle West, but by reciprocity between the East, the West, 
the North, and the South, the one helping the other, it has 
developed a great Nation, until to-day we are the strongest 
Republic in the world. [Applause.] We are richer than any 
empire every known in the history of man. ([Applause.] 
- Although very much has been said against the surveys, I want 
to emphasize the wisdom of the committee in authorizing a 
survey of the Pelaware River from Trenton to Easten. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will that survey cost anything? 

Mr. WATSON. Of course it will. 

Mr. MONDELL. I understood that the survey did not cost 
anything. 

Mr. WATSON. All surveys do. 

Mr. MONDELL. How much does the gentleman think it will 
cost? 

Mr. WATSON. I do not know how much it will take. The 
cost, of course, will depend upon the time required, and the 
Government will pay the bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. It would cost money, of course. 

Mr. WATSON. Let me give an experience. A few years ago 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee authorized the survey of 
the Delaware River from Philadelphia to Trenton. That sur- 
vey was made by Colonel Ledue. The Government brought him 
from the West that he would not be under the influence of the 
people of the East. Colonel Ledue was probably three months 
in making that survey, and he submitted a very extended re- 
port. He employed an assistant, several clerks, had a yacht 
at his command, and, of course, it cost money. He made an 
adverse report, but we appealed to the Committee on Commerce, 
which reversed the report because it believed in the develop- 
ment of the Delaware River and that it would be beneficial to 
the State of Pennsylvania as well as to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

In 1869 Congress appropriated a certain amount of money to 
deepen the channel 6 feet between Philadelphia and Trenton. 
No doubt at that time the Members of Congress opposed it, as 
they are opposing such appropriations to-day. In 1909 it was 
found that the channel was not deep enough, and there was an 
appropriation for a 12-foot channel. The result was that in 
1919 over 800,000,000 tons of commodities were transported to 
and from Trenton. ‘That city recently expended over $1,000,000 
for terminal facilities. Now we want an 18-foot channel. 
There will be a fight against that, but it will come later. 

The idea of developing the upper Delaware from Trenton 
to Easton will be on account of the coal mines, the great cement 
industries, the stone quarries, the fertile lands on either side 
of the banks, which produce agricultural products for the 
great cities of Philadelphia and New York, and I believe it is a 
wise thing to develop the upper Delaware River, and I congratu- 
late the committee upon its action. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn, 
and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Northeast River, Md. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Is there any gentleman on the committee who can give 
us some information in regard to this particular stream that it is 
proposed to have surveyed? I think these surveys ought to be 
made where there is some probability of developing navigation. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. What stream does the gentleman 
refer to? : 

Mr. MONDELL, Any one of these streams, if the gentleman 
knows about them. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Northeast River, Md., is off the 
upper part of Chesapeake Bay, and is nd@vigated principally by 
fishing vessels. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am glad to have the information from the 
gentleman, but my inquiry was as to what the committee knew 
about the item and the reason for including it in the bill. 

I yield to the gentleman from Maryland. He seems to be 
the only one who has information, although he is not a member 
of the committee, 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I am not a member of the committee, 
but this particular improvement is in my district, which is the 


Eastern Shere district of Maryland. I gave the gentleman 
the information about the Northeast River, 

Mr. MONDELL. Did the gentleman appear before the com- 
mittee and make a statement in detail in regard to the stream? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I will give the gentleman the infor- 
mation about the items, if he desires it. 

a ORDENIS Did the gentleman appear before the com- 
mittee 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. That is a confidential matter be- 
tween me and the committee which I do not feel disposed to 
discuss. I am willing to give the gentleman the information. 

Mr. MONDELL, I would not have the gentleman discuss | 
anything that is purely confidential. I had supposed that this 
was public business. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. It is public business; but that ques- 
tion is not germane to the inquiry. 

Mr. MONDELL. But if it is purely confidential I would not 
want the gentleman to divulge it. This is a confidential im- 
provement of a river, I presume. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. I can give the gentleman some specific infor- 
mation about one item. I refer now to the Christiana River, 
Del., from Newport to Christiana. It lies about 6 miles north of 
the city of Wilmington and it has three towns of considerable 
size upon its banks. It runs through the midst of a rich farm- 
ing section, and it is desirable to have it surveyed to determine 
whether or not that part of the river can be dredged to accom- 
modate a growing industrial and agricultural community, 

Mr. MONDELL. Has the stream been improved at all? 

Mr. LAYTON. Yes; up to Wilmington and a little beyond 
it. It runs through a section of the country with no rock of 
any kind, a section that is easily tible to dredging at a 
very low cost. We are simply asking a survey to let the 
experts of the Government determine whether the river shall 
be further improved. 

Mr. MONDELL.. This is a very proper item, I should say, for 
survey. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Can we get some confidential informa- 
tion as to how much this will cost? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH, The gentleman can get all the infor- 
mation he desires, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Nobody will say anything outside of 
this Chamber about it, I assure the gentleman. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. The gentleman can get the infor- 
mation if he wants it. Take Crisfield Harbor: That is the 
fourth port of entry in the United States, so far as the number 
of ships, not the size, that enter it is concerned, It is in the 
lower part of Chesapeake Bay, near the Virginia shore. Black 
Wainut Harbor, Md., is traversed by the packet boats from 
Baltimore to the eastern shore. 

Mr. MONDELL. I have one other inquiry that I would like 
to submit to the gentleman: He has given us some valuable 
and interesting information; what is there about it that is con- 
fidential? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. There is nothing about it that is 
confidential that I know of. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman. if the gentleman will per- 
mit, the gentleman from Wyoming did not ask the gentleman 
from Maryland to divulge the testimony before the commit- 
tee, but merely as to whether or not he appeared before the 
committee. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. He asked for facts. a 

Mr. DEMPSEY. He asked whether the gentleman appeared 
before the subcommittee. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH, I did not appear before the sub- 
committee, but I talked to Mr. Dupré, and also to Mr. Layton. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words, I think these are very important surveys in 
Maryland, especially at Orisfield and at Cambridge Harbor. 
If more Members of this Congress would visit Orisfield and 
Cambridge and ascertain the amount of shipping done at those 
points they would readily see that these surveys are necessary. 
I am always interested in river and harbor bills, especially 
under the new system of appropriating just what money is 
necessary to efficiently do the work. I can see no reason why 
these surveys should not be made, if necessary, and submitted 
to Congress, because, as has been stated, their necessity will be 
determined mostly upon data which they have already; and if 
it is not worth a real survey it will not be provided. This bill 
does not provide anything particularly for the city of Balti- 
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more, because the Congress has already been fair and just to 
Baltimore City, in that it has granted surveys of the harbor and 
river, so that we are well provided for so far as the present 
needs are concerned. 

You talk about making a river and harbor bill popular with 
the people and to have them deeply interested in it. I will 
tell you how to do it, and that is let the people who are bene- 
fited by these appropriations and surveys do like Baltimore 
did—cooperate with the Government in developing its port and 
its channel. We have appropriated $50,000,000 in Baltimore for 
improving our harbor and channel. Now let the people in 
other parts of this country where these improvements are pro- 
vided and these appropriations are made to carry them into 
effect cooperate with the Government and show by their own 
taxation, by their own appropriation, by their own efforts, that 
the project is worthy, and you will never find any objection on 
the part of the people with reference to appropriations for 
rivers and harbors. Let them go down into their pockets 
as do the people of Baltimore, and you will accomplish great 
popularity for this bill. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I call the gentleman's attention to part 2, 
page 2109, of the Report of the Chief of Engineers, and he will 
see that, as against 98 surveys in this bill, in 1902 there were 
170; 1905, 176; 1906, there were 2; in 1907 there were 200; 
1909, 274——_ 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I hope the gentleman will not take all of 
my time, as it will be impossible for me to get any more. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will get the gentleman additional time. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman can not do it. I can not 
yield further. I do not know about the items the gentleman 
read because he has not stated to me what they are; but I 
repeat that Baltimore is cooperating and her harbor and chan- 
nels have been taken care of in the appropriation bill which 
was passed for the purpose some time ago. Our surveys have 
been provided for, and we are quite well satisfied at this time. 
What I want to impress upon this committee is cooperation 
upon the part of the people who receive the benefit of these 
appropriations. If they will get busy and appropriate from 
their own pockets, provide by their own taxation and coop- 
erate with the Government work, we will find no objection on 
the part of the people of this country to N in a 
river and harbor bill. [Applause.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized in opposi- 
tion to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the atten- 
tion of the chairman of the committee to this. This bill makes 
a wholesale appropriation, and these funds are not distributed, 
are they? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. I mean authorizations; they are not dis- 
tributed. How many survey provisions are authorized and 
under investigation? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will have to examine to see. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD, The gentleman is not aware of the 
number? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No; I think the reports are pretty well 
up to date. I do not think there are a very large number of 
surveys which have not been acted upon, and the reason I say 
that to the gentleman is that reports which have been referred 
to the Board of Engineers within a few weeks have been re- 
ported back within a few days. 

Matters referred to them only a few weeks ago, some in this 
report, for instance, one in regard to Newark Bay was referred 
to the engineers only a few weeks ago, and the report was re- 
ceived about two weeks dyo. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Now, will these surveys, if they are au- 
thorized, necessitate specific appropriations, or can the money 
be taken out of the lump sum which has been already appro- 
priated for rivers and harbors? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The military appropriation bill contains a 
specific item for examination of surveys and contingencies for 
rivers and harbors, for which there may be no special appro- 
priation, of $325,000, provided that no part of this sum shall 
be expended for any preliminary examination of a survey proj- 
ect or estimate not authorized by law. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. When authorized, then every one of these 
projects will take money from the projects already authorized 
and for which a survey has not been made? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. To such extent as may be necessary, but 
the amounts will be small. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. I know there are some very important 
ones it might very seriously interfere with. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mulberry Creek, Lancaster County, Va. 
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Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the 
last word. Can the gentleman give us any information in 
regard to Mattox Creek, Va.? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I am not a member of the committee, but 
the matter came before the subcommittee, and I should say 
that the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. BLAND] could give the 
information. 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, there was a bill 
introduced by me for a preliminary examination and survey 
of Mattox Creek. At the time this bill was considered I had 
other creeks and rivers to be considered, and so I submitted 
to the subcommittee a written memorandum of the informa- 
tion which had been received by me. I still have that report. 
I have the Mattox Creek item. I am informed that for many 
years the creek was used by steamers, but was finally aban- 
doned on account of inadequate depth of water. I am advised 
that the commerce in that vicinity which can use this stream 
would aggregate about $150,000. And on that I ask that there 
be at least a preliminary examination and survey. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman says that the stream has 
been abandoned by commerce. 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia. It was abandoned by steamers 
because it had begun to fill up to such an extent that steamers 
no longer came up the stream. Commerce would still be on 
the creek in the way of small boats and fishing craft, and the 
hope in having this preliminary examination and survey is 
that it will show that the creek can be dredged out without 
unreasonable expense to such an extent that it can be used. 

Mr. MONDELL. Of course, such a survey as the gentleman 
in his opinion desires, as in the opinion of Congress, will call for 
a survey that will take a considerable time to ascertain the 
measurements and depths, and all that sort of thing, and might 
cost quite a considerable sum of money. 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia. I will say to the gentleman from 
Wyoming that I have had experience in some of these prelimi- 
nary examinations and surveys. There were two creeks, or two 
authorizations, examined in my district. On them the total 
cost to the Government was probably about $25, because an engi- 
neer from Wilmington came down and examined one on one 
day and examined the other the next. He was accompanied 
by a stenographer. Hearings were had at night. He was en- 
tertained in the community by people living there, and his only 
cost was his railroad fare from Wilmington to the eastern 
shore of Virginia and return. 

Mr. MONDELL. Was the report favorable or unfavorable? 

Mr, BLAND of Virginia. The reports on those cases were 
unfavorable. There has been a favorable report in one case, 
but the—— 

Mr. MONDELL. If the facts were so patent as to the non- 
navigability of the stream and the inadvisability of spending 
public money in the improvement of it, why could not that have 
been developed here in Washington as well as to have some 
gentlemen visit the community and enjoy the hospitality of 
Virginia, and tell the people that it was not navigable und 
could not be used? 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia. Because it was a great deal easier 
for the people of that country to have one engineer go there 
and take the evidence of those people than to impose the burden 
upon those hard-working people to come to Washington and 
testify before a.committee here. 

Mr. MONDELL. They did not need to come, 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia. They did need to come. The evi- 
dence was taken by the engineer on the ground. People were 
notified, 50 or 100 of them, and in each of these cases, I believe, 
there were at least 100 people there who testified as to the 
commerce on those streams, testified as to the commerce in that 
neighborhood, and as to the benefits to be derived therefrom. 

Mr. MONDELL. I hope that will all redound to the credit of 
our friend from Virginia, although leading to an adverse report. 
Does the gentleman think that Mattox Creek could be ex- 


` amined for $30? 


Mr. BLAND of Virginia. I will answer the gentleman that 
I believe it could be examined for less, and I was going to give 
him the reason why I say so. I had other surveys 

Mr. MONDELL. Does the gentleman expect the result of the 
examination will also be adverse, as it was in the other cases? 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia. I hope that it will be granted. It 
is impossible for me to say what the report will be. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, the item for Mul- 
berry Creek was read. I rose at the same time as did the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming to offer an amendment t- that item. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLAND of Virginia: Page 14, line 
the word “ Virginia,” strike out the period and insert a comma a: 
foe rote “and entrance thereto from channel of Rappahannock 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to know 
something about this amendment. It is highly important te 
know whether or not this committee is prepared to accept every 
amendment offered for a survey, without knowledge. I wouid 
like to hear from these gentlemen as te the matter of these 
suryeys. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Virginia is recog- 
nized for five minutes in suppert ef his amendment, 

Mr. BLAND ef Virginia. Mr. Chairman, the bill which I 
have intreduced applied fer a survey of Mulberry Creek and 
the channel conneeting that creek with the Rappahannock River. 
When the committee framed the bill it only framed the bill 
fər a survey of Mulberry Oreek. The information which I 
gave to the committee was to the following effect: 

I understand that there is adequate water in the creek itself, 
but that there are sand bars near the mouth where the creek 
empties into the Rappahannock River, and these sand bars need 
to be dredged in order to afford proper transportation facilities. 
The proposition is recommended to me as a necessary one, I 
understand that the people of that community are largely en- 
gaged in fishing and oystering, and an estimate given to me of 
the business for the year 1920 is in the sum of $300,000, con- 
sisting of oysters, lime, lumber, eyster shells, potatoes, coal, 
gasoline, wood, canned tomatoes, farm products, and general 
merchandise. I understand that at present the products must 
be handled on lighters; that about 300 yards need to be deep- 
ened to furnish a much-needed harbor for small craft. 

The idea is to get rid of these bars, which are 300 feet long, 
so that there will be an open entrance to that creek. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. How long is this channel? 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia. The creek is of considerable size, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. What about the channel? 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia. The channel to be dredged is about 
300 yards. 

Mr. BUTLER. How wide is this creek? 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia. I really do not know. I have not 
seen it myself. I speak only from information that has been 
given to me. 

Mr. MONDELL. How wide is the channel? 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia. I want to say to the gentleman 
from Wyoming that this stream, which is designated here as 
a “creek,” would appear to the people of Wyoming as great as 
the Atlantic Ocean. [Laughter.] It is as wide almost as the 
Potomac River. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman is long on assertion but 
short on 2 ent. 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia. Well, the gentleman can place any 
interpretation he pleases on what I have said. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is the committee in favor of this amend- 
ment? ` 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I think the committee is opposed to the 
amendment, but I have not given it consideration. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. We desire, you know, to follow the 
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committee. [Laughter.] 
Mr. DEMPSEY. I have no knowledge as to the necessity for 
a survey. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Then the gentleman advises that we op- 
pose the amendment? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I would not so advise the gentleman, but if 
he desires to do so he can. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the genfleman suggest that we vote 


against it? 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 


The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the “noes” appeared to have it. 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I call for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia calls for a 
division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 31, noes 43. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr, ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I object to the 
vote on the ground that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska makes the 
point that there is ne quorum present. The Chair will count, 
{After counting.] One hundred and six Members are present, 
a quorum. The Clerk will read, 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Onancock River, Va. : 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, can some member of the 
committee give us some information in regard to this river in 
Virginia? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming moves. to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, my understanding was that 
this bili was to be considered by sections. We are now on the 
ninth section, and the section has not been completely read. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman asked 
unanimous consent himself to have the bill read by paragraphs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that it was the order 
of the committee that the bill should be read by paragraphs. It 
is a reasonable request to make for information. 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia. What is the item concerning which 
the gentleman asks? 

Mr. MONDELL. Onancock River. Va. 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia. Onancock River was passed, but I 
will be very glad to give the gentleman what information I 
have. I shall not try to make arguments of facts, but I will 
try to give facts. 


This is an existing project, but the channel provided for In th = 
ing project is a chaimel across the outer Sere distance of 10900 fest. 


Mr. MONDELL. What is the gentleman reading from? 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia. I am reading from the memo- 
randum I gave to the subcommittee on surveys of the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, which memorandum collected the in- 
formation that was in my possession at that time, and which 
is as complete information on the subject, in a few words, as I 
am able to give the gentleman. This is a copy of the paper that 
I gave to the members of the subcommittee. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr, DEMPSEY. I will suggest also that he will find the 
matter treated in part 1 of the report of the Chief of Engi- 
geers at page 590. 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. If this river has been improved, why is an- 
other survey necessary? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. We sometimes make second improvements 
on rivers and harbors throughout the United States. That is 
not an uncommon practice. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the river is being improved, L should 
assume that they would know something about it. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. As has been stated, it began in the Dela- 
ware River with an improvement to a depth of 6 feet, and then 
they got to a depth of 12 feet, and then it went to a depth of 18 
feet. River and harbor improvements are progressive, and 
sometimes they find, for instance, that they haye to improve 
up to a wharf where a wharf had not been placed before. Great 
industries grow up along the stream and they make necessary 
corresponding improvements. 

Mr. MONDELL. My recollection is that where that is done 
the item specifically provides for the character and purpose of 
the survey. Here is a stream that has been partly improved, 
and I understand from the gentleman from Virginia that the 
purpose is to improve it to a greater extent or in some other 
part of the stream. : 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia. To increase the depth. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The engineers will recom- 
mend the Improvement of a river or harbor in a particular man- 
ner and to a particular extent. The Congress of the United 
States adopts that recommendation, and that becomes a project. 
When it is carried out and completed, the authority of the engi- 
heers over that project ceases. If the project is to be changed in 
extent or character, it must have authority to make a survey to 
determine whether or not it is advisable to the extent of the pro- 
posed change. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think we understand that; and yet, if the 
gentleman will allow me, it occurs to me that where a river has 
been improved and it is the purpose to make still further im- 
provement, the item for the Survey ordinarily makes some refer- 
ence to and provision for the character of the new survey. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. Without objection, the pro forma amendment wilt 
be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mattaponi River, Va., from Walkerton to Aylett. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Lowrey: On page 14, between lines 10 
and 11, insert the following paragrap) h: 

„ Tallahatchie and Coldwater . Sum, and the tributaries of 
these rivers, with a view to devising ns for flood protection and 
determining the extent to which the Alte States copie ee, 
with the State and other communities and interests in carrying ou 
gach J plans, its share being based on the value of 88 to — 

on 

Mr, LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, I agree with the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. Monnet], and I voted against the increase 
of the appropriation to $42,000,000, because I did not believe in 
wasting money on small streams and unnecessary projects; but 
the situation here is just this: The hill country extends away 
to the east and slopes very much like this floor, and there have 
been a lot of drainage districts organized, and the creeks up 
there have been straightened by means of canals, and the water 
rushes rapidly from those hills, and when it reaches the Missis- 
sippi bottom, in this flat country, in the last two or three years 
the flood waters have spread out over everything. In this way 
a great deal of valuable land is being ruined. Legally these 
streams are navigable. The Government has appropriated 
money in the past to keep them open, and there has been a little 
navigation on them, So they are under Government control 
and not local control. The people there are desperately anxious 
to get at some means by which they can cooperate with the 
Government to protect their lands from the floods and still, if 
desired, keep these streams open as navigable streams. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LOWREY. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is not this more a matter for the Committee 
on Flood Control rather than the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors? 

Mr. LOWREY. I have an idea that it would go to the Flood 
Control Committee, but the matter has to do with navigation 
of these rivers, and that will have to be disposed of. The 
amendment asks for a survey in order that they may deter- 
mine between the National Government, the State, and so forth, 
as to the extent to which each shall participate in protecting 
that country from these rivers. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Has the gentleman presented his amend- 
ment heretofore to the committee? 

Mr. LOWREY. Yes; I went with my map twice to the com- 
mittee room with the amendment. The committee had accepted 
the amendment, but when they began to make so many objec- 
tions to the committee amendments I took it back from the 
committee and have offered it myself, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman received his amendment 
from the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. FREEMAN]? 

Mr. LOWREY. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman from Connecticut would 
have offered it? 

Mr. LOWREY. I left it with the committee. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The committee has taken no action as a 
committee in regard to it, but I am going to ask for some 
information. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman from Mississippi says 
it was authorized by the committee, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The gentleman from Connecti- 
cut said he presented a committee amendment, and the gentle- 
man from Mississippi said that he got the amendment from the 
gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. LOWREY. I want to state that I went twice to the 
committee room with my map, and on yesterday morning when 
they had their final meeting I went to present it to the full 
committee; but they were very busy. I had given it to the 
chairman and the secretary, and we had gone over it, and I 
told them that if they wanted any further information I was 
ready to give it to them. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Was the objection of the committee 
based on the large cost for such a survey? 

Mr. LOWREY. I do not think it would be very large. The 
citizens who have written me seem to want the Government to 
adopt some plan by which matters can be adjusted between 
the State and the Government. They expect to bear their share 
when they have authority to do what is agreed to be done. 

Mr. LONGWORTH, I thought by the reading of the amen- 
ment that it not only called for a survey with reference to this 
creek but to the tributaries, and it occurred to me that the 
committee might object to it by reason of the cost. 

Mr. LOWREY. I would be willing to have the tributaries 
stricken out. All I want is the survey of the stream. 

Mr. DEMPSBY. Al I can say is that the committee has not 
had an opportunity to consider it as a committee. The gentle- 


man came to us a little late, and I am sorry we did not have 
the time to-investigate it. 

Mr. LOWREY, I say I got my appeal from the citizens very, 
late; they are in agony now over the flood in that district. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I am somewhat familiar with 
the situation there. The people themselves want to know what 
they themselves may do. They do not object at all to paying 
whatever is necessary or what is right for them to pay, but they, 
want, of course, permission from the Secretary of War or the 
Federal Government, The only way the Federal Government 
can determine the matter is by a survey. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman state to the committee 
in a brief way what is involved in the matter? 

Mr. SISSON. I can not tell, of course, how many acres of 
land are involved. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. What are the streams; are they navigable; 
can they be made navigable? 

Mr. SISSON. There are so many streams called navigable 
which I doubt are navigable, but they are put on the maps as 
such. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. How many streams are involved 5 
the amendment? 

Mr. SISSON. Only one stream involved. I presume that 
they put in the word tributaries because where the other 
streams come in it may require a little work. How much of 
this matter is flood control and for protection of the land, and 
how much relates to the navigation of the river, the survey, 
will determine. I do not believe the people themselves know. 
It requires no engineering work. It is just a survey to deter- 
mine how much the Federal Government should pay, if any- 
thing. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I understand this involves the Tallahatchie 
and the Coldwater Rivers. I find that both of these are under 
improvement. The projects have been adopted, and the facts 
are set out at page 1157 of Part I of the Report of the Engi- 
neers for 1921. They have a small tonnage. 

Mr. SISSON. I will state to the chairman that this is not so 
much a question of importance to the Federal Government, so 
far as navigation is concerned, as it is to the local property 
owners. I do think that these people ought to be permitted to 
know just what they may and may not do. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will say to the gentleman that in this pres- 
ent bill there is provision for doing certain work up in Wiscon- 
sin, the cost of which will be $15,000 to the Government, while 
to the State of Wisconsin it will be over $700,000. The entire 
cost, except simply the cost of supervision, is borne by the lo- 
cality. That is not an infrequent thing, I would say. The com- 
merce on these two streams was $5,000,000 in 1919 and $3,000,000 
in 1920. 

Mr. SISSON. I say frankly that I do not think there is that 
much or that there ever will be that much navigation on the Tal- 
lahatchle River. That is not the question, but the question is 
how much will the people be permitted to do themselves, whether 
or not this can be altogether a reclamation project or how much 
of it is navigation. Í 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. I want to ask the gentleman from Mississippl 
[Mr. Srsson] this question: Does he not think, if we are going 
to legislate for rivers and harbors, that it would be well to 
keep the river and harbor bill free from drainage and reclama- 
tion projects? 

Mr. SISSON. I think so. I agree with my friend about 
that. There is no difference of opinion about that. This thing 
does not involve the expenditure of à dollar by the engineers, 
It is simply a question of a survey for the purpose of classify- 
ing the river and this work. 

Mr. MONDELL. I shall be very glad to support that in the 
proper place. 

Mr. SISSON. This is the only place to put it. 

Mr. LITTLE. How is it classified now? 

Mr. SISSON. As a navigable stream. 

Mr. LITTLE. That is what is the matter with it, is it not? 
You want to get it unclassified, so to speak? 

Mr. SISSON. Personally, I do not care one way or the other. 
But it should be either declared navigable or not, as facts are. 

Mr. LITTLE. That would be the result of this survey. 

Mr. SISSON. I do not know what the result would be. The 
engineers might say it is navigable. 

Mr. MONDELL, It is not going to be the result unless the 
Congress acts, because a navigable stream is navigable until 
It is declared nonnavigable by act of Congress. Some one 
stated here in the course of the debate that one of the purposes 
of these surveys was to declare streams nonnavigable. That 
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could only result in case Congress acted, and Congress very 
infrequently acts along those lines. 

Mr. LITTLE. Is it not the fact that the folks down there 
can not do anything because it is a navigable stream? 

Mr. SISSON. That is correct. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, it is highly important that 
the river and harbor bill be kept a river and harbor bill, free 
from questionable projects. 

Mr. SISSON. But the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
does not want to give up control of navigable streams, except 
with its own consent and on information obtained by their 
own engineers. I think it is right. I think it is the proper 
thing to do. I do not think it involves an expenditure neces- 
sarily of one single dollar, but I do believe the people down 
there have a right to know where they stand. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Lowrey]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Sisson) there were—ayes 55, noes 25. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Ohio makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] One hundred and four Members present, a 
quorum. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Ohio demands tellers, 
As many as are in favor of taking the vote by tellers will rise 
and stand until counted. [After counting.] Seventeen Mem- 
bers have risen, not a sufficient number and tellers are refused, 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

or Fear River, below Wilmington, N. C., and between Wilmington 
and anassa. 

Mr. LYON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 14, line 15, after the word “and,” strike out the word“ Ma- 
nassa and insert Novassa.” 

Mr. LYON. Mr. Chairman, I ask to withdraw the amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mill Gut, North Harlowe, Craven County, N. C. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
know something about the item on line 18. Who knows some- 
thing about Mill Gut? 

Mr. WARD of North Carolina. That is within the district 
of Mr. Brinson, who died lately. I am sure it is in his home 
county, where he lived. I can not give the gentleman any in- 
formation, but simply rose because I knew that was so. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Can anybody give any infor- 
mation about this? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
mittee. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, a bill was introduced by Mr. 
Brinson to cover this matter. He appeared before the sub- 
committee in reference to it. Personally, as I say, I was not a 
member of this subcommittee on surveys and I bave no informa- 
tion in regard to it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Is Mill Gut a creek or a river? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does it not speak for itself? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Apparently nobody else speaks 
for it. 

Mr. GARNER. At least it will have the assumption of inno- 


cence, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Are we to pass this item without 
information from anybody in respect to it? 

Mr. LAYTON. Move to strike it out if you want to do so; 
that is the way to do business, instead of delaying the passage 
of a bill reported by a standing committee. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Do members of the committee 
want this item to pass without any information? 

Mr. DUPRE We do. [Langhter.] 

Mr. DEMPSEY. In response to the inquiry of the gentleman 
from Kansas I will say in reference to these surveys 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No; this item, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I may say in reference to this item it is 
utterly impossible for a committee to take testimony with re- 
gard to surveys and to preserve the evidence, 

Gentlemen who are members of that subcommittee do not arly 
of them live in the vicinity; they have to take testimony and 
act upon it as it appears to them at the time, They have no 


Possibly the clerk of the com- 


way of preserving it. They can not come on the floor of the 
House weeks and perhaps months later and remember the tes- 
timony. This bill was introduced the 7th day of March, as the 
gentleman from Kansas will remember. That is about two 
months ago. Testimony was probably taken two months before 
that—four months ago. With no means of preserving what was 
said and with no personal familiarity with the subject it is 
very natural that gentlemen should not remember all the facts. 
It would be utterly impossible for any member of the committee 
to remember the testimony as to all of these items. 

Mr. CAMPBELL ‘of Kansas. Was there evidence taken in 
respect to this? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The subcommittee obtained information as 
to every item. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
evidence? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. They do not take evidence in the sense of 
having the service of a stenographer, and never have. They 
simply have them appear before the subcommittee and state 
the facts, and the subcommittee reports upon the evidence 
which is taken. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is there a member of the subcommittee 
here on the floor? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Dupré is a member of the subcommit- 
tee, and he is at the service of the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman from Louisiana said he 
wanted us to take it without information. 


Mr. DUPRÉ. T beg the gentleman's pardon. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. He disagreed on the ground that there 
was no information. 


Mr. DUPRE. All I can state with reference to information 
on the subject is that the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Brinson] spoke to me about the item. I do not recall the de- 
tails of the matter. He has departed this life, and it seems 
to me it is a very ill time for the gentleman from Kansas to 
try to make us believe he is a wit—which he is not. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The “ gentleman from Kansas” 
would never endeavor to measure his wit with the gentleman 
from Louisiana—at times. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. 

I want to see if I thoroughly understand this situation. As 
I understand it, the Army appropriation bill, which passed 
the House and is now slumbering, possibly, in the Senate, car- 
ried an appropriation of $250,000 to be expended next year on 
such surveys, or a portion of such surveys, as might thereafter 
be authorized by Congress. Now, is or is this not the fact, 
I ask the gentleman from New York [Mr. Dempsey]? The 
Secretary of War, being authorized and directed to select cer- 
tain of these projects—in fact, directed to select them all 
eventually—would it not be possible to expend that whole 
$250,000 this year on the first 10 surveys provided for? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Theoretically possible, but not humanly 
possible, That has not been the experience of the committee. 
You have to reach a decision, not in some absurd way, not in 
some impossible way, not in some way that the wild flight of 
fancy of the gentleman from Ohio might suggest, but in a way 
that experience with the matter in the past has demonstrated 
it will result in in the future. We find the present situation to be 
this: We have just looked over the surveys, and we find that 
there are 80 of them that have not been reported upon, That is 
all that are left at the present time. We find, for instance, as I 
stated a few minutes ago, a report on Newark Bay, a very im- 
portant project, indeed, one of the most important in the United 
States, was sent to the engineers for reexamination perhaps six 
weeks ago. It passed through the district engineer, the Board 
of Engineers, the Chief of Engineers, and was back on the 
Speaker's desk within probably two to three weeks from the 
time that it was rereferred. So experience demonstrates two 
things. 

First, that within the appropriation which has been made 
annually for many years, and which is about the amount that 
was appropriated this year, the surveys, whatever their num- 
ber—and in most years the number is much larger than this 
year, generally two or three times as many—are made within 
the appropriation, and the reports are made with reasonable 
dispatch. 

Mr, LONGWORTH. Surely, if the gentleman will pardon 
me, some of these surveys will take more than a year. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Now, coming to the second question as to 
whether the engineers would arbitrarily select the first 10 sur- 
veys in the bill—— 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not think they would, of course. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Or select any 10—— 


And no record kept of the 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. Any 10. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. What the engineers would do is what they 
have done in the past. When they found a survey was as impor- 
tant as the Newark Bay project—and I could call attention to a 
number of projects in the present bill where our experience 
. has been similar to that with the Newark Bay project—they select 
surveys that are important to the commerce of the country— 
they see that those surveys are reported on promptly and returned 
to the Speaker’s desk at the earliest date possible. The others, 
that are relatively unimportant, they see if they have the data, 
which they can gather in the office of the Chief of Engineers, 
from geographies, from encyclopedias, by writing letters to 
the district engineers, and get such information as they can 
get from them. The testimony before the committee is and 
always has been that with a great number of the smaller sur- 
veys they get their data and make up the report without finding 
it necessary to go upon the ground. So two things result. 
First, as I say, they can not exceed the appropriation, and 
within the appropriation they are able to report promptly upon 
all of the surveys included in the bill, and they are taken up 
in the order of their importance. I again call attention to the 
fact that while this bill started out with an attack upon the 
surveys which are of trivial importance there is much in this 
bill that is of vital importance to this country. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems that it is nearly 6 o’clock, and I do 
not think the House has been treated at this session with the 
kind of performance that we have seen here this afternoon. 
{Applause.] Lou Republicans are always talking about disor- 
ganization. How can you expect the Republican Party in the 
House to stay organized when you bave a unanimeus report 
from a standing committee of the House, the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors; you have a steering committee that passed 
upon the proposition of its consideration, composed of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio and others; a rule brought in by the Com- 
mittee on Rules, a partisan committee, and a unanimous report; 
and then you have the leader of the Republican Party here 
attacking the bill on the floor of the House? [Applause.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Certainly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The only question that I have asked, the 
only opposition I have made to this in any way, was to an 
amendment or two introduced on the floor of the House. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman is atiacking an amendment 
that was already in the bill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman did not attack it. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman from Wyoming did. 

Mr. MONDELL. The “gentleman from Wyoming” did noth- 
ing of the kind. The “gentleman from Wyoming” asked for 
information. 

Mr, LAYTON. Will the gentleman from Texas yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Certainly. 

Mr, LAYTON. It is just as plain as the nose on another 
man’s face only 2 feet away that certain gentlemen in this 
House have been endeavoring to delay the passage of this bill. 

Mr. GARNER. I can understand how they can delay the 
passage, bat can not understand, to save my life. how the 
Republican organization, through its leader, through its chair- 
man of the Rules Committee, through one of the most influen- 
tial men on the steering committee, will undertake to repudiate 
your own action. You talk about keeping your organization 
together. If we did that on our side of the House, if we would 
not keep together, we would beat the motion, 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Certainly. 

Mr. BEGG. Does it worry the gentleman much? 

Mr. GARNER. It worries me to the extent that you are 
keeping me after 6 o'clock. 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman wants a quorum, I will call 
for one. 

Mr. GARNER. The Chairman always counts a quorum. I 
merely rise to call attention to the fact when the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. Monpett], the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. CAMPBELL], and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lone- 
wortH] refuse to stand with the organization. I think it 
proper to call attention to their performance here this after- 
noon. It will not lie in their mouths in the future to chide their 
brethren for not following their organization, because they have 
repudiated their own action. I think the attention of the 
country ought to be called to it. It only emphasizes the disor- 
ganization of the Republican Party throughout the country. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I make the point that there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. MONDELL, It is quite proper for the gentleman from 
Texas to lecture this side. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio [Mr- Brac] 
withhold his point of no quorum? 

Mr. BEGG. I will withdraw it. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from Texas has not stated 
the facts quite accurately. It was said that at the beginning 
of the discussion an attack was made on a survey item. An in- 
quiry was made. When did it occur that an inquiry in regard 
to a provision in a bill was an attack? Have we reached the 
point where gentlemen may not make inquiries in regard to 
legislation pending before the House without being charged 
With making an attack upon it? 

Now, “the gentleman from Wyoming” has endeavored to aid 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors to bring in a bill. The 
gentleman has cooperated with the committee to that end. 
But members of the Committee of the Whole are entitled to 
know the facts. When a lot of items are offered from the 
floor in regard to which it is confessed that we have received 
no information, certainly gentlemen can not be criticized if 
they insist that that is not the proper procedure. 

So far as “the gentleman from Wyoming” is concerned, he 
hopes that this committee will keep its bill defendable. It is 
true the committee put on a drainage item a moment ago, and 
other items will be offered, no doubt. The gentleman desires 
to support the bill, but notwithstanding the majority that ap- 
pears to be interested in these items, I think it is in the in- 
terest of the country as well as of the committee that this 
bill shall be kept in some reasonably defendable form. At any 
rate, I understand that we are not to be called upon to vote on 
certain amendments that were to have been presented; that is 
so much gained by the inquiries that have been made. [Ap- 
plause and cries of “ Vote! “] 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I simply want to correct one 
misapprehension. The chairman of the committee did not state 
that the committee has no information. The chairman of the 
committee simply said that this testimony as to these surveys 
was taken about four months ago, was taken orally, was taken 
in the way it is ordinarily taken, and it could not be hoped that 
the members of the committee could carry in their minds all 
of the data for the long period which had elapsed. On the other 
hand, it is true that as to most of these items ample information 
has been furnished. Occasionally you can pick out an item 
where the members of the committee do not have a distinct recol- 
lection of what occurred so long ago, but they did deal with it 
fairly and intelligently at that time. 

CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Tombigbee River, Ala. and Miss., and canal connecting the Tombigbee 
and Mississippi Rivers. 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Chairman, by direction of the committee I 
offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dupr®: On page 15, between lines 12 and 
13, insert the following paragraphs: 

Waterway from Bayou Teche, La., to the Mermenteau River. 

“Waterway from Lake Charles, La., to the Sabine River, Tex. and 
La., through the Calcasieu River and the Intercoastal Waterway from 
Calcasieu River, La., to the Sabine River, Tex. and La.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, a point of order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. We had not reached that point, had we? 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the point of order that the gen- 
tleman makes? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. That we had not reached that point in 
the reading. 

The CHAIRMAN. We had. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Do I understand the gentleman from 
Louisiana to say that this is by direction of the committee? 


Mr, DUPRE. By direction of the Committee on Rivers and 


Harbors. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. The full committee. 
Mr. DUPRE. The entire committee. 
The CHAIRMAN. The pending amendment is virtually two 


amendments, one relating simply to waters within the State of 
Louisiana and the other relating to waterways partly in Louisi- 
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ana and partly in Texas; but the Chair thinks it is in order in 
this way. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. MONDELL. Has the gentleman any information with 
regard to this particular waterway? 

Mr. DUPRE. I happen to have some information on the sub- 
ject, but I do not know whether the gentleman will avail him- 
self of the information if I give it to him, so perhaps he will 
let the amendment go through at this late hour without any 
further discussion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Rio Grande River, at El Paso, Tex. 

Mr, NEWTON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
Jowing amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, whith the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Newron of Missouri: On page 15, be- 
tween lines 20 and 21, Insert the followi 2 

Missouri River, between Kansas City, ns., from the upper end of 
Quindaro Bend, and Sioux City, Iowa.“ 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I offer this 
amendment at the request of the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Jerrerts}. We had it up before the full committee and the full 
committee adopted it, 

Mr, LONGWORTH. It is by direction of the committee? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Tillamook Bay and River, Oreg. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hawtgr: Page 17, line 9, strike out 
“Tillamook Bay 18 ver, Oreg.” and insert in lieu thereof the 
following paragraph 

“Tillamook y kaa entrance, Oreg. ; Tillamook River, Oreg.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Deer Island Slough, Oreg. 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HADLEY : Page 17, between lines 18 and 
19, insert the following paragraph ; 

è Deep River, Wahkiakum County: Wash., and entrance thereto.” 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say for the informa- 
tion of the committee that I offer this amendment on behalf of 
my colleague [Mr. Jounson of Washington], who is unavoidably 
absent on account of illness. I regret to say that I know noth- 
ing about the merits of the proposition. The amendment was 
handed to me this afternoon, and my colleague has been in the 
hospital for several days. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. HADLEY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Entrance to Port Orchard Bay, Wash. 

Mr. HADLEY, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HADLEY : 
20, ‚insert the followin paragraph: 

Skagit River, Wash.“ 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Chairman, this is a large river in my dis- 
trict, and there is an old improvement with reference to the 
local project; but I think the conditions of the river are such 
that there should be a general survey above the point where it 
has been improved. It will take some time to explain it, but I 
ac sure that Members would agree that it is a meritorious 

rojec 
P The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Washington, 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Page 17, between lines 19 and 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Entrance to Port Orchard Bay, Wash. 


Mr. ROACH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I only intend to take a moment of your time. This 
afternoon when I offered an amendment to section 5 of this 
bill there was some confusion as to just what the estimates 
covered in the $42,000,000 appropriation that was estimated as 
money necessary for river and harbor improvement. I have 
since that debate arose secured a copy of the printed estimates 
by the Chief of Engineers office setting forth the particular 
items that go to make up the $42,000,000 that was estimated to 
be the minimum amount required for river and harbor improve- 
ment. In those estimates are contained contracts for four sea- 
going i for use on the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 


I call attention to that for the reason that I expect to make a 
motion to recommit the bill in order that the amendment may be 
voted upon. I want the committee to understand that if this 
amendment that I have offered is not adopted that we are 
taking out of the $42,800,000 fund the sum of $1,500,000, and I 
do not believe there is a Member of this House that intended 
that any sum should be taken out of that. If the committee 
wants to take out $1,500,000 from the $42,000,000 fund for the 
construction of dredges to go on the Pacific Ocean and Atlantic 
Ocean and thus rob the inland rivers of that amount, it is 
their right, but I expect to carry it to the floor of the House, 
because the $42,000,000 was inadequate to begin with, and it 
should have been $62,000,000. I am not going to subscribe to 
any bill that will take any portion of it, particularly a sum as 
large as $1,500,000, and spend it on the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, and where it will not do the inland rivers any good. 

The Clerk completed the reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee having completed the read- 
ing of the bill for amendment, and no Member desiring to offer 
a further amendment, the committee under the order of the 
House will rise. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. WALSH, Speaker pro 
tempore, having taken the chair, Mr. Srarrorp, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state ‘of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 10766, authorizing the construction, repair, and preserva- 
tion of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes, and having adopted sundry amendments, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with the amendments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there a demand for a sepa- 
rate vote on any amendment? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote 
on all the amendments to section 9. In the interest of the 
speedy passage of the bill, I ask unanimous consent that they 
may be yoted on en bloc. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio asks 
unanimous consent that the amendments to section 9 be voted 
upon en bloc. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that no quorum is 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio 
makes the point that no quorum is present. Evidently there is 
ho quorum present. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
STAFFORD) there were 44 ayes and 53 noes. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, I ask for tellers, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wyoming 
asks for tellers. Those in favor of taking the vote by tellers will 
rise. Thirty-six Members have arisen, not a sufficient number, 
and tellers are refused. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The question was taken, and the motion was rejected, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourn to-day it adjourn to meet on Monday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That request is not in order, 
as there is no quorum present. 

Mr. STAFFORD, No business can be transacted until a 
quorum is present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
is correct. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, having no quorum present, and 
the House having refused to adjourn, I guess we will all be 
seated to await developments by the gentleman from Wyoming. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that in 
the absence of a quorum the House can vote to adjourn, can 
order a call of the House, and order the Sergeant at Arms to 
bring in the absentees. -No other business is in order. 


The gentleman from Wisconsin 
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ADJOURN MENT, 


Mr, MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I renew the motion that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BARKLEY) there were—ayes 68, noes 28. 

So the motion was agreed to. Accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 
20 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Satur- 
day. May 20, at 12 o’clock noon. J 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 

613. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secre- 
tary of War, transmitting, with a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, reports on preliminary examination and a partial survey 
f Tennessee River and tributaries, in North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Alabama, and Kentucky (H. Doc. No. 319), was taken from the 
Speaker's table, referred to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr, BLAND of Indiana: Committee on Industrial Arts and 
Expositions. H. J. Res. 170. A joint resolution to approve the 
holding of a national and international exhibition in the city 
of Philadelphia in 1926 as an appropriate celebration of the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the Decla- 
ration of Independence; with amendments (Rept. No. 1017). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana: Committee on Industrial Arts and 
Expositions. S. J. Res, 173. A joint resolution authorizing the 
President to appoint a commission to represent the Government 
of the United States at the centennial celebration of the inde- 
pendence of Brazil, to be held at Rio de Janeiro in September 
next; with amendments (Rept. No. 1018). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 9218. 
A bill to incorporate the American Mathematical Society; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 1019). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads was discharged from the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 6339) for the relief of Carrol A. Dickson, and 
the same was referred to the Committee on Claims, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MILLER: A bill (H. R. 11706) granting a certain 
right of way with authority to improve the same across the old 
canal right of way between Lakes Union and Washington, King 
County, Wash.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 11707) to regulate 
interstate commerce in the products of child labor; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 328) reappro- 
priating $150,000 for completing construction of a diversion dam 
on the Gila River Indian Reservation, Ariz.; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 329) au- 
thorizing the President to require the United States Sugar 
Equalization Board (Inc.) to take over and adjust the importa- 
tion or importations of sugar from the Argentine Republic, 
which importation or importations were made at the request of 
the Department of Justice to relieve the shortage during the 
year 1920, and direct the said board to pay the losses sustained 
on such importations; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HAMMER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 330) to au- 
thorize the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to effect 
daylight saving; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Kentucky, urging the same relief for those who 
lost in the operation of their business during the year 1920 
regarding tax exemption as those who lost during the years 
1919 or 1921; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CAREW : Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Kentucky regarding tax exemption to those who lost in the 
operation of their business during the year 1920 the same as 
those who lost during the year 1919 or 1921; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. KISSEL: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Kentucky regarding tax exemption to those who lost in the 
operation of their business during the year 1920 the same as 
those who lost during the year 1919 or 1921; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BELL: A bill (H. R. 11708) granting a pension to 
John H. Hubbard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11709) grant- 
ing a pension to Sarah J. Heilman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 11710) to make 
a preliminary survey of the Wolf and Fox Rivers, State of 
Wisconsin, with a view to the control of floods, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. FESS: A bill (H. R. 11711) granting a pension to 
Mary E. Hart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: A bill (H. R. 11712) for the re- 
lief of Roland Webster; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: A bill (H. R. 11713) granting a pension 
to Alice Hadsell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLER: A bill (H. R. 11714) granting a pension 
to Francis M. Meadows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 11715) granting a pension 
to William D. Gibson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11716) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary C. Bowen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SCOTT of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 11717) granting 
an increase of pension to Brooklyn Hodges; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. SEARS: A bill (H. R. 11718) granting a pension to 
Clara S. Schuler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 11719) granting an increase of 
pension to Ann Starkey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11720) 
granting an increase of pension to Anna M. Miller; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5671. By the SPEAKER (by request): Resolutions adopted 
by the National Association of Builders’ Exchanges at their 
last annual convention, relative to certain tax legislation; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. ay 

5672. Also (by request), resolutions adopted by the Presby- 
tery of Boston, at Boston, Mass., indorsing H. R. 9753, to secure 
Sunday as a day of rest in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5673. Also (by request), resolutions adopted by the Presby- 
tery of Boston, at Boston, Mass., indorsing House Joint Reso- 
lution 131, relative to polygamy and polygamous marriages in 
the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5674. Also (by request), resolutions adopted by the Presby- 
tery of Boston, at Boston, Mass., indorsing Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 31, relative to regulating marriage and divorce in the 
United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5675. By Mr. ANSORGE: Petition of the National Repub- 
lican Club, New York City, congratulating President Harding 
upon his appeal to Congress to maintain a United States Navy 
strength of 86,000 men and favoring a minimum strength of 
150,000 men for the United States Army; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

5676. Also, petition of J. F. Bingham Lodge, No. 155, Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, indorsing H. R, 
10798 ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

5677. By Mr. CANNON: Petition of citizens of Illinois, in 
behalf of an amendment to the Constitution prohibiting Congress 
from making appropriations for sectarian use; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

5678. Also, petition of citizens of Illinois, for an amendment 
to the Constitution to prohibit polygamy; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5679. Also, petition of citizens of Illinois, praying for adop- 
tion of a constitutional amendment authorizing Congress to 
enact uniform laws on the subject of marriage and divorce; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5680, Also, petition of citizens of Illinois, for adoption of 
H. R. 9753; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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5681. By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: Petition of Mrs. Hattie J. 
Kamenetzsky and other residents of Youngstown, Ohio, urging 
the recognition of Palestine as the Jewish homeland; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5682. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the Salesman’s Associa- 
tion of the American Chemical Industry, favoring a tariff based 
on American valuation; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5683. By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: Petition of Mrs. Jennie G. 
Morgan and others, relative to Senate bill 3083; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. e 

5684. By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: Resolutions 
adopted by the Presbytery of Huron at Madison, S. Dak., in- 
dorsing Senate Joint Resolution 31, relative to uniform laws 
on the subject of marriage and divorce; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. e 

5685, Also, resolutions adopted by the Presbytery of Huron 
at Madison, S. Dak., relative to prohibiting polygamy and 
polygamous marriages in the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

5686. Also, resolutions adopted by the Presbytery of Huron at 
Madison, S. Dak., indorsing House bill 9753 to secure Sunday 
as a day of rest in the District óf Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

5687. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of the First National Bank, 
Louisville, Ky., relative to Senate bill 3255 and House bill 9527; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

5688. Also, petition of the Metropolitan Dealers’ Association, 
New York City, N. Y., favoring the Stephens-Kelly bill; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. ; 

5689. By Mr. STAFFORD: Resolutions adopted by Milwaukee 
citizens at a mass meeting held at Plankinton Hall, Milwaukee, 
Wis., May 15, 1922; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. { 

5690. By Mr. STEENERSON: Petition of citizens of Minne- 
sota, favoring the ‘bill to prohibit the manufacture of filled 
milk; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

5691. By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: Resolutions adopted by the 
Concordia Presbytery, United Presbyterian Church, at Man- 
hattan, Kans., indorsing H. R. 9753, to secure Sunday as a day 
of rest in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. i 

5692. Also, resolutions adopted by the Concordia Presbytery, 
United Presbyterian Church, at Manhattan, Kans., indorsing 
Senate Joint Resolution 81, relative to regulating marriage and 
divorce in the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5693. Also, resolutions adopted by the Concordia Presbytery, 
United Presbyterian Church, at Manhattan, Kans., indorsing 
House Joint Resolution 131, relative to prohibiting polygamy 
and polygamous marriages in the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Sarurpay, May 20, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thirsday, April 20, 1922.) 

The Senate met at 11 o'clock a, m., on the expiration of the 
Nr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quo- 
"The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair), The 
Secretary will call the roll. 


The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Frelinghuysen McKinley Shortridge 
Ball Glass McLean Simmons 
Borah Gooding McNary Smoot 
Brandegee Hale Moses Spencer 
Bursum Harris Myers Sterlin, 
8 pe aoe 8 nd 
‘apper efiin ew erwood 
Caraway Hitchcock Newberry Wadsworth 
Colt Johnson Norbeck Walsh, Mass. 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Oddie Walsh, Mont, 
Curtis Jones, Wash, Overman Watson, Ga. 
al Kendrick Page Watson, Ind. 
Dillingham Keyes Pepper iliams 
Edge Ladd Pomerene 
Ernst ‘Lenroot Ransdell 
Fletcher McCormick Robinson 
France McCumber Sheppard 


Mr. DIAL. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
SxırH] is unavoidably absent. I ask that this announcement 
may continue through the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Sixty-five Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the Presiding Officer [Mr. Moses] as Act- 
ing President of the Senate pro tempore: . 

S. 1162. An act declaring Lake George, Yazoo County, Miss., 
to be a nonnavigable stream; 

H. R. 2193. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
hibit the importation and use of opium for other than medicinal 
purposes,” approved February 9, 1909, as amended; and 

H. R. 11645, An act making an appropriation to enable the 
Department of Justice to investigate and prosecute war frauds. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 

Mr. NELSON presented resolutions adopted by the Presby- 
tery of Mankato, Presbyterian Church, at Edgerton, Minn., 
favoring amendments to the Constitution prohibiting polygamy 
and providing for uniform marriage and divorce laws, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Presbyteries of 
Duluth and Mankato, Presbyterian Church, at Edgerton, Minn., 
favoring the enactment of legislation providing for Sunday 
observance in the District of Columbia, which were referred to 
the Committee on thé District of Columbia. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a memorial of sundry dry-goods 
merchants of Salina, Kans., protesting against the proposed 
tariff duty on kid gloves, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Shawnee Parent- 
Teachers’ Association, of Shawnee, and the Park School Parent- 
Teachers’ Association, of Kansas City, both in the State of 
Kansas, praying for the enactment of legislation creating a 
department of education, which were referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 4 

Mr. WILLIS presented the petition of Mrs. L. Jewell and 
sundry other citizens of Toledo, Ohio, praying that only a:mod- 
erate duty be imposed on kid gloves in the pending tariff bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the memorial of C. S. Zigler and sundry 
other citizens of Delaware, Ohio, remonstrating against the 
enactment of legislation providing for compulsory Sunday ob- 
servance in the District of Columbia, which was referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

j BILLS INTRODUCED, 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3628) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
grant a patent of certain lands to Truman H. Ide; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 3629) granting relief to Red Cross nurses who 
served with the Army or Navy of the United States in the 
War with Spain or the Philippine insurrection; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. { 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 3630) to amend an act entitled “An act to amend 
an act entitled ‘An act for making further and more effectual 
provision for the national defense, and for other purposes,’ 
approved June 3, 1916, and to establish military justice,” ap- 
proved June 4, 1920; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


TARIFF BILL AMENDMENT, 


Mr. JOHNSON submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 7456, the tariff bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT To HOUSE RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. | 

Mr. CALDER submitted an amendment providing for the 
improvement of Glen Cove Creek, Long Island, N. Y., intended 
to be proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 10766) authorizing ap- 
propriations for the prosecution and maintenance of public 
works on canals, rivers, and harbors, and for other purposes, 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered 
to be printed. i 

AMENDMENT TO PENSION BILL, i 


Mr, CALDER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 4) granting relief to soldiers 
and sailors of the War with Spain, Philippine insurrection, and 
Chinese Boxer rebellion campaign; to widows, former widows, 
and dependent parents of such soldiers and sailors; and to cer- 
tain Army nurses; which was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 
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PRESIDENT HARDING ON NOMINATING CONVENTIONS. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, on the 11th day of Febru- 
ary the President made a speech in the city of Washington to 
the League of Republican Clubs, in which he advocated at that 
time a return to the party convention system of nominating 
candidates for office. I desire to incorporate in the RECORD 
that speech. I ask unanimous consent to do so. 

There being no objection, the speech was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Washington Post, February 12, 1922.} 
THER PRESIDENT'S SPEECH. 


In his speech President Harding said: 

„ do not think there is occasion for me to make any remarks, 
except to congratulate myself that I had the good fortune to come 
in as I have. haye been edified and encouraged and delighted, 
though I have not shared the full program of the evening. 

“T want to thank Colonel Cattel and Mrs. Speel for the very great 
pleasure they have afforded us all. f 

“ I bring, I think for the first time, the mistress of the White House 
to a Republican banquet, and I want to convey to you my more than 
cordial tings and to say how deeply and sincerely I am interested 


in Republican organization and everything that becomingly tends to 


promote party interest and party spirit and party activity. 
GIVES CREDIT TO PARTY. 
“I do not regret—nor ought you—I do not forget that I first ac- 


quired an expression of the trust of the Republican Party before I| 


could have a 8 of trust in the Nation. 

“I never forget that it was not I, the individual, who won the 
elections of 1920, but the United States of America gave its expression 
of confidence and hope in the party of Lincoln and McKinley and 


Roosevelt, 

“T believe in political parties. Ours is a representative, popular 
Government through political party, and if I could express one out- 
sending wish to-n 5 I would rather have a little more of the party 
spirit of Lincoln's time than some I know of nowadays. 

CITES LINCOLN’S EXAMPLE, 
“T do not mean that as Republicans who serve 7165 but as Re- 
ublicans committed to the trust we serve the Republica 

z e pary, Nor do I forget that Lincoln in his matchless career came 
0 
retiring into the shadows, never to know public service again. But 
he had stood for principles; he believed in parties, he supported party 
dictum and party policy, and because he was a partisan, and all that 
that means, somehow he came again into 7 —— service, 

“ Ladies and gentlemen and fellow Republicans, I would rather trust 
the declaration of a party in national convention, expressing the con- 
science of its membership in representative convention, looking for- 


ward to a successful appeal to the conscience and convictions of the | 
country, than I would to the ephemeral whims of passing moments 


in public life. 
FAVORS PARTY CONVENTIONS. 

„Lincoln was the great partisan. No greater or better Republican 
eyer lived. And he believed, as I know you believe, that the greatest 
possibilities for service are in the party. Of course, parties can not 
always foresee and declare upon all contingencies under our present 


m 
3 a I dared—tI will say it—I crave the return of intelligent 
conventions in the Republic. I had rather have men appeal for popular 
support on the pronouncements of party conventions, uttering their 
convictions, than to have the appeal of the individual for his par- 
ticular locality. = 

“Tt has been said repeatedly men in Congress represent the Nation 
rather than the districts. That ought to be true; but, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, there is no party service worth while that is not in the end 
of the highest service to the Nation. 
SERVICE HONORS PARTY. 


“ When you serve the Nation you honor the party that trusted you. I 
care not what our associations may be, if I did not believe with all my 
heart that a party policy was for public good, then I would seek to have 
my, party alter the policy. 


n honor of | 


at time in his life when he met defeat, and he thought he was | 


here will never come a time when personalities and leadership 25 


not impress themselves; there will never be a time when genius an 

talents are without their impress ; but I believe in the collective judg- 
ment, and I said what I did a little while ago because I believe in that 
collective vision of the conyention; I believe in the dictum of the party. 

“ I thought when Colonel Cattel was talking, speaking from his sur- 
passing privilege of observation of American advancement, how we of 
America, the oe truly representative popular Government that I know 
of in the world, how we of America haye made the surpassing record of 
anman progress of all the nations of the earth, That is no unseemly 

ast. 

“In a century and a third, or a little more, we have outstripped all 
the les of the world. It is not because of our personality or in- 
dividuality; it is not an extraordinary inheritance, because we of 
America are a blend of all the peoples of the world. It must have been, 
my countrymen, because of the foundation of the Republic on which we 
builded this representative Government. And as we developed it through 
peuka parties, I rejoice that we belong to the party which has made 
his surpassing contribution to American achievement. 

“Men in public life and women in public life—I hope there will be 
more of you in public life before this administration is closed—you are 
not to be discouraged because the task is difficult and criticism is rife. 
Do not forget how they came to the master martyr who was lashed by 
angry tongues as no public servant was ever lashed. He drank from 
as bitter a cup as ever touched human lips, but his faith was unaffected, 
his courage was undaunted, and be wrote the supreme chapter in the 
life of the Republic, because in the commitment of bis party he was 
devoted to union and nationality, und martyrdom revealed him as the 
colossal statesman of all times. 

“Tt is a joy to gather with you to drink inspiration from his memory 
and to find ourselves resolved nnew to give the most and the best that 
is in us to maintain the Republic—aye. the united Republic—he handed 
on to us, and make It worth the best citizenship in the world.” 


THE TARIFF. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 


tries of the United States, and for other purposes, the pending 
amendment of the Committee on Finance being in paragraph 
203, page 32, line 17, to strike out “17” and insert 20.“ so as 
to read: 

Other cement, not specially provided for, 20 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr, WILLIAMS. Mr. President, my attention has very 
recently been called to some words of wisdom at which I 
wonder, considering their party source. I am reading from a 
preliminary report from the select committee on reconstruction 
and production made by the Senator from New York {Mr. 
CALDER] in which, among other things, he said: 

There is no doubt that there exists a serious shortage of housing not 
only in the great cities but in the smaller cities, as well even in the 
far West and South— 

Now, our situation must be very serious when the Senator 
from New York takes notice of the far West and the South— 
and that this shortage has a material effect upon industrial growth and 
upon public health and morals. The total housing construction during 
the last 3 is hardly equal to that of a normal year. Rentals 
have incre from 25 to 150 per cent. Four years ago a house for 
workingmen cost on the average about $3,000. 

A house for a workingman in Mississippi did not cost that. 
I call attention to that fact because I want the Senate and the 
country to know that the Senator from New York has not made 
any overstatement. He has made the cost four years ago 
greater than it really was, and he has made the cost to-day 
less than it really is, and still he has won his argument. I 
compliment him upon the conservatism of lis statement, 

I go on with the reading now. 

To-day that same house costs $6,000. 


Which, by the way, is an increase of 100 per cent. I continue 
the reading: 

Houses produced at such cost are beyond the purchasing power of the 
workingmen of this country. 

I will stop the reading there because that is sufficient. I 
have reached the point where high Republican authority in- 
forms me and you that houses for workingmen at the date of 
this report, December 14, 1920, “are beyond the purchasing 
power of the workingmen.” 

I compliment the Senator from New York upon his report. 
He was telling the truth and he was telling it conservatively. 
He understated it rather than overstated it. That is the situa- 
tion. He says that this cost of construction in the large 
cities has extended even to the smaller towns in the far West 
and the remote South, which are parts of the Union by the 
general silent permission of the Northeast. I know it reaches 
further. It has gone out into the country—to the plantations. 
Some time ago I wanted to construct a few walks around the 
flower garden and the yard, and I inquired the price of cement, 
because I had to use it as a part of the raw material, with 
gravel and other things to make the mixture for the walk. 
I found it was far beyond my present ability with a restricted 
income to indulge in a luxury of that description. That was 
away out on a plantation where I could furnish the gravel, at 
any rate, for the hauling and have nothing much to buy except 
the cement and the lime. 

Mr. President. as I sat here a moment ago while the roll was 
being called I was wondering if I could contribute to the har- 
mony of this occasion and to the self-satisfaction of the Re- 
publican Party by calling attention to the high cost of construc- 
tion, to the scarcity of homes, and to the peculiar remedy which 
the Republican Party is suggesting. They propose to cure the 
high cost of construction of homes for the workman, who 
already can not construct one, as the Senator from New York 
has asserted most conservatively, an assertion from which 
he can not retreat—they propose to remedy that condition by 
two pieces of rather inexplicable conduct, if anybody except the 
Republican Party had been guilty of the conduct. 

Upon yesterday at adjournment they left a high duty upon 
bricks which are used in construction, and this morning they 


| are proposing to put a duty of about $1 a ton, I believe it is, 


| 


upon cement. What they are going to do with lumber every- 
body is aware. Mr. President, I want to call attention to the 
remarkable lucidity of the intellectual processes of the Re- 
publican Party when called upon to solve great and distressing 
problems which are announced to exist by one of their main 
constituent elements, the Senator from New York. It consists 


‘in this: That when a difficulty is discovered the increase of 


the difficulty will cure the difficulty.” They have tried that in 
this bill as to nearly everything concerning which one may 
speak. There is a high cost of living, and yet the Republican 
Party is priding itself upon the fact that it is going to make 
foodstuffs higher and ordinary textiles and wearing apparel 
still higher. There is a shortage of houses, and a great cry 
of distress has gone up in the District of Columbia, so extreme 
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that it has produced the abnormal Ball law, which we are going 
to be asked to renew in a few days, and the cure the Republicans 
propose for that is to render it still more expensive to build 
houses, unless you do not build them out of either lumber, brick, 
or cement. Of course, adobe heuses down in Arizona and New 
Mexico have thus far not been increased in price by the Re- 
publican Party, and I am not aware now that any adobe mud 
has been imported or is threatened; but the last time I inquired 
as to the price of cement and was looking into it, things were 
in such a condition as to the prices that even if cement had 
been brought here in ballast it would not have threatened those 
who were trying to profiteer in selling it to me. 

Mr, President, it seems to me when the Republican Party dis- 
covers an apostle, a man who comes out with “ glad tidings of a 
new birth,” and amongst other things announces that there must 
be a reduction in the cost of construction, especially for work- 
ingmen’s houses, that even the Republican Party ought to have 
respect enough for an apostle in its own ranks not to under- 
take to stultify itself and him and counteract all his. ameliorat- 
ing influence by increasing the price of the very thing that he 
has said was already so high that “the workingman could 
not afford a home.” 

Mr. President, if the workingman can not afford a home, then 
we are in a bad fix. We have been threatened with a bad fix 
for a long time, because even in normal conditions at: normal 
prices of construction only a very small percentage of working- 
men have been able to afford to own a home. The remainder 
of them have rented their homes or their joint tenements, 
crowded to death. They have become a dissatisfied element of 
American citizenry. The most threatening thing which can 
happen to any republic in the world, where one vote is equal 
to another, is that a large number of comparatively unin- 
structed people shall find their way in life hard to travel. 
They had already found that even before the World War and 
now, in consequence of the natural evolutions of war, that way 
has become still more difficult and still more hard to travel. 

The Senator from New York has called attention to that in 
words which are convincing and eloquent; his party has heard 
his voice crying in the wilderness, and it now comes forward 
with a solution of the difficulty which consists of making bricks 
still more costly and in making cement still more costly, or, if 
not that, in providing a tariff against the day when they shail 
fall in price by natural evolution, by natural readjustment of 
industry to its normal basis. 

Mr, President, I am not a great believer in dwelling too much 
upon the schedules of a tariff bill. When I know the object 
of the tariff is either to increase the cost of living to the con- 
sumer or to decrease it, I take my side at once in favor of the 
tariff that decreases and in opposition to the tariff that in- 
creases the cost of living of the consumer; but I am aware of 
the fact that I occupy a peculiar and, just at this point, an un- 
popular, or, at any rate, an unfashionable attitude upon that 
subject. So I did think that even I with my unfashionable 
views would dwell just a moment upon what seemed to my 
poor uninstructed Mississippi Democratic intelligence rather a 
contradiction in the position which the apostles of the Repub- 
lican Party have assumed and which the Committee on Finance, 
legislatively representing the Republican Party, has assumed. 

I would be delighted to hear some justification of an attempt 
to raise the price of brick and to raise the price of cement so 
that the American producers of these two articles may make a 
larger profit or may, at any rate, earn a larger sum of gross 
income from these products, when the conditions of things is 
such that the ordinary man in the city or town or even upon a 
plantation to-day. can not afford to build, and when the condi- 
tion is such at the Capital of the Nation that the Ball rent bill 
has been a law for quite a while and is going to be extended 
very soon, and doubtless by the vote of the Senator from New 
York amongst others, though as to that I am not fully informed. 

Then there is the White House crying.“ Back to normalcy ”— 
not very good English, but at least comprehensible by the Ameri- 
can people—and here is the Republican Party attempting: to 
keep us from getting back to “normalcy” with all the power 
and influence of the Committee on Finance and with the votes 
of the Republican Members of this august debating body behind 
the obstruction. 

I should like to hear some defense made by the Senator from 
New York, in view of his report, concerning this attempt to raise 


the price of cement by an increased duty on its importation. I 


am aware that he may say that it will not result in raising 
the price,” but, Mr. President, the intention of every increase of 
duty is to raise the price. That is its intention, whatever: may 
be its effect; otherwise the man who proposes it is a fool; he 
has not the sense with which he was born. The only object of 
increasing a duty is to protect the American producer, and the 


only way in which increasing a duty may protect the American 
producer is to enable the American producer to sell at a higher 
price. So I hope that when the Senator goes into his reply to 
me he will not commit the further Republican stultification of 
saini that the object of the increased duty is.not to raise the 
pr. 

THOMAS B. FELDER. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, late yesterday afternoon 
the Senator from New York: [Mr. WapnswortH], by unanimous 
consent, had placed in the Recorp a letter written to him by 
Thomas B. Felder, an attorney, of New York City. In present- 
ing the letter the Senator from New York said that it was an 
answer, in the truest sense, of the criticism that had been 
offered. against the reputation of Mr. Felder. 

Personally, I have no interest in Felder; so far as I know, 
I never saw him but once, and that was when he came to my 
office to convince me that he and not: the present Attorney 
General was instrumental in securing a commutation of sen- 
tence for Charles W. Morse, who at that. time was confined 
as a prisoner in the penitentiary at Atlanta. Because I did 
not agree with Mr. Felder he wrote me a letter which I in- 
corporated in the Recorp. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Watson] thereupon made a statement as to the reputation 
of. Felder while a. citizen of Georgia. After that I received a 
very offensive letter from Mr. Felder, written from New York 
City. In that letter he wanted me to waive my personal im- 
munity. He wanted me to infer that he was going to inflict 
Some kind of punishment on me. I immediately wrote him a 
letter and waived all personal immunity, and then had a letter 
from Mr. Felder saying that he did not want to come to see me 
because I had been discourteous when he had done so pre- 
viously, Then he sought the aid of the Senator: from New 
York, who, I am persuaded, knew of all these matters, because 
every Senator has had a copy of those letters placed on his 
desk. Therefore, I repeat, I am sure the Senator from New 
York had full knowledge of this correspondence when he in- 
serted in the Recorp on yesterday the letter in defense of Mr. 
Felder. I had no objection to that being done. I never would 
have diseussed Mr, Felder’s reputation at all if it had not 
been that he was connected—and boasted of the fact—with the 
Attorney General, Harry Daugherty, in securing this pardon, 
He thrust himself into the controversy and his reputation be- 
came an issue. 

I have here on my desk letters, papers, and reports dealing 
rather freely with Felder's reputation in Georgia and South 
Carolina. I shall insert them in the Recorp after Quoting 
from them. I shall then be glad, if the Senator from New 
York wants to indorse Mr. Felder's record and reputation, to 
have him do so, 

First, however, Mr. President, this. whole controversy grew 
out of a reference I made to a report, which was common, that 
Daugherty before he became Attorney Genera] had been in- 
strumental in procuring a commutation of sentence for Morse. 
When I made reference to that fact the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Watson]—and I notified him that I was going to take 
up this matter and asked him to be present, but he sees fit net 
to do so—had insisted that the Attorney General told him he 
had absolutely nothing to do with the pardon or commutation 
of sentence of Morse. 

I want to read again the exact language of the Senator from 
Indiana, and then I hope that when I shall put into the RECORD 
a letter that I have here in my possession, he and the Attorney 
General will adjust this question of veracity between them- 
selves. 

This is the statement of the Senator from Indiana: 

I meant by that that my understanding— 

He was speaking of his understanding from numerous con- 
versations had with the Attorney General about this particular 
question— 5 

I meant by that that my understanding of the situation is that he 
was representing his client, and that the testimony of Mr. Morse was 
necessary, and that In that way he had contact with Mr. Morse; but 
he did not get him out of the penitentiary; he had not anything to do 
with getting him out of the penitentiary; and he received no fee for 
getting him out of the penitentiary. 

The Attorney General told the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Watson] that he had nothing to do with the Morse commuta- 
tion. I know this because the Senator from Indiana said so on 
the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator to give the date of 
that colloquy on the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. CARAWAY. May 2, 1922. 

I now have in my hand a photostatic copy of the contract be- 
tween Harry Daugherty and ©. W. Morse. in which for $25,000, 
contingent, he would get him out of the penitentiary, I shall 
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read it for the benefit of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. WIIIISsI, 
who rushed to the defense of the Attorney General. I shall read 


it for the benefit of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warsox], 
who purposely absents himself from the floor when he knows 


this question is to be discussed. He may read it in the RECORD. 
The first is a letter written by Daugherty to Morse after he 
was pardoned. It is as follows: 


Law OFFICES or DAUGHERTY, Topp & Rarey, 
Wyanporre BU ILDING, 
Columbus, Ohio, April 30, 1913. 
Mr, C. W. ARRS 
New York City, 

My Drar St: 1 inclose you herewith ora of the letter — forth 
the contract you made of August 4, 1911, with Mr. Felder for his serv- 
ices and mine. You will observe that I was correct in the statement 
that there was a balance due of $25,000 when you were commuted. I 
also hand you a copy of a = paper you 3 me in the prison some 
tune after that time, and I have to-day asked Mrs. Daugh to send 

to you by express the papers which I got from Harry and» 
time to time 


Harry.“ I understand, is the son of Mr. Morse 


which rog spoke to me abont. 

s I advised you, I have 83 Mr. Felder, and written him, to 
oe me there with you next Monday or Tuesday. I will advise you as 
soon as I have a confirmation from him of this engagement. 


TONNAS, a H. M. DAUGHERTY, 


Here is what he transmitted in that letter, Mr. President: 


(Clifford L. Anderson, James L. Anderson, Thomas B. Felder, jr., 
Daniel W. Rountree, Charles G. Wilson, George P. Whitman.) 


ANDERSON, FELDER, Rounrres & Lakin ea 
r AT 
Atlan 3 2 pii. 
Mr. C. W. Monsun, Atlanta, Ga. 
Dran Sim: In further relation to the employment of Hon. H. M. 
Daugherty and myself, permit me to say that we will undertake to 
represent you in your civil and crimi matters upon the following 


1 
. You are to pay Hon. H. M. ag gen A a retainer of $5,000 
dana the actual expenses 5 by him in locking after your matters, 
3 not to exceed $1,000. 
I will pay such expenses as I may incur in connection therewith, 
8. You are to direct counsel heretofore employed to withdraw your 


appeal in the habeas corpus pro gs heretofore 
Now, look here: 


4. We are to receive, in the event we secure an eee 
er commutation for you, the sum of $25,000, which is to 
on gergen. for services rendered in connection with your ee 
‘or pardon 

5. We are to receive 25 
recover by 8 or 


ardon 
full 


Ree cent of whatever sums we may be able to 
ti ition in the — of the 3 
Steamship Co., said transact being fully described in your letter 
address to me dated August 2. 1911. If we find it necessary im the 
prosecution of these matters to have associated with us other counsel, 
we are to select such counsel, subject, of course, to your approval, and 
* ure to be provided for out of our compensation. 

In all matters herein undertaken in your behalf we are to have 
full —— absolute control, and you are to accept implicitly our counsel 
and advice. 

If the above and foregoing terms are satisfactory, you will signify 
your acceptance thereof in writing. 
I remain, yours very truly, 
THOMAS B. FELDER. 


S.—You can terminate this contract at any time after January 1, 
1013 by giving 10 days’ notice in writing. 
THOMAS B, FELDER. 


I accept the above, this the 4th day of August, 1911. 

C. W. MorsB. 

Mr. President, the Attorney General for some reason assured 
the Senator from Indiana, and had him repeat here on the floor, 
that he had had nothing to do with Morse’s commutatien of 
sentence. There is another Republican Senator sitting here on 
the floor to whom the Attorney General made the same state- 
ment not a great while ago. There is some reason for the At- 
torney General to haye made that statement; what is it, Mr. 
President? If it were a transaction of which a man should be 
proud, if it were a transaction that involved nothing dishonor- 
able, the Attorney General would not have given this assurance 
to the Senator from Indiana, his close personal friend. And 
he is the close friend and associate of the Senator from Indiana. 
I have that on the statement of the Senator from Indiana, that 
they are closely associated, and have been for years, and that 
they frequently have social engagements, and that at these 
times the Attorney General assured him he had nothing to do 
with this case. Well, he did. 

The Attorney General knew that he did, and he took advan- 
tage of the Senator from Indiana when he had him repeat that 
statement upon the floor of the Senate assuring the Senate and 
the country that the Attorney General had nothing to do with 
the Morse case, when the Attorney General knew that that 
statement was not true. He induced the Senator from Indiana 
to make it in good faith, he, the Attorney General, knowing 
at the time that the statement was not the truth, for he did 
represent Morse in getting this commutation. 

Felder becomes of interest in this case from another point. 


Felder, in his letter to me, said that he and the Attorney 
General were close and intimate friends and associates—I am 
not quoting his exact language—and had cooperated together, 
and that that was the reason he selected Mr. Daugherty to 
help him get the pardon or commutation for Morse. My in- 
formation is, however, in passing, that at that particular time 
Mr. Daugherty was acting as the campaign manager for Mr. 
Taft, who was running for a second term, and was being pur- 
sued by a man named Theodore Roosevelt, and about that time 
Mr. Taft made his famous speech in Ohio in which he said he 
“was like a rat in a hole and had to fight.“ I do not assert 
upon my own information that Mr. Daugherty was acting as 
his campaign manager in Ohio, though I have been assured 
that that is true by numbers of people who tell me they were 
familiar with the facts; but I want to qualify the statement 
that I have no personal knowledge as to that. 

Before I go further I want to call attention to the fact that 
this association, this partnership in taking care of people 
charged with crime between the Attorney General and Thomas 
M. Felder seems to be a continuing partnership, or else a man 
whose reputation never has heretofore been questioned is not 
truthful, I want to read a statement and letter which were 
put in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp on the 15th day of May, 1922. 

Felder—the same Thomas B. Felder—is the man mentioned 


| here. I want to read the letter, and then a werd of explana- 


tion will be necessary. 
This letter is addressed to Hon. Roy O. Wooprurr and bears 


| date of May 5, 1922. It is as follows: 


May 5, 1922. 
Hon. Roy O. WOODRUFF, 
House of „ Washington, D. C. 
My Dpar Mr. Wooprurr: Before bringing to your attention rok 
memorandum to Col, oe D. 7 Acting 3 General, dated Mar 


18, 1922, and inco ae Congress on April 11, 
desired to be sure that 3 the Attorn Some: 
was personally acquainted with, aud fully informed as to all matters 


involved in the situation at th 
bt act in the 
was informed 


5 of Justice, in onder that he 
remises if he desired to do so. 

t Col. T. B. Felder was a close personal friend 
of Mr. Da „ and I was brought in contact n Colonel Felder and 
explained situation ak him and requested him to call the atten 
of the Attorney General to the reports that I had filed and to inf 
him that unless be acted I would pursue the course indicated in the 
memorandum referred to. The next day I was called to the office of 
the 9 General, and he stated to me that he had my reports 

fore I then a that he had been personally ac- 
8 N. 

The Attorney General stated to me that he would call me into con- 
ference on the following Tuesday, but I heard nothing further from 
him, 1 after waiting a sufficient time to give him every opportunity to 
act, I formally transmitted the matter to you, as is now well known, 
I might add that I had never known Colonel Felder before meeting him 
on this occasion and for the purpose stated, and subsequent thereto 
have only seen him casually until last night. 

Yesterday I had a message from Colonel Felder to meet him in his 
room at the Shoreham Hotel which I did last night, and in the presence 
of a witness I engaged with him in an extended ‘discussion ot condi- 

ms in the rtment of Justice, of which I had complained. I 

ed to him that I had no animus against the Attorney General, but 
‘that I felt most bitter against the conditions which he was permitting 
in the Department of Justice. During the course of the conversation 
Colonel Felder stated that he had been retained as counsel for the 
Bosch Magneto Co. and that he desired to associate me with him in 
the case. He toid me that he had been with the Attorne General 
during the afternoon and had gone into Ante matter with him fully 
and that the Atona 8 wanted him to see me. He stated that 
the Attorney General ha to cooperate with us and that he had 
also talked with Col. Gay Gof for an hour and a half during the 
afternoon, and that every thing had been arranged for us to proceed. 

Before — his room in the Shoreham Hotel Colonel Felder stated 
that he was 4 to spend the night with the Attorney General at 
the Wardman Spar Hotel and that they would talk about the matter 
until 8 o'clock that night. Each time Colonel 3 broached the 
subject of my employment I shifted the subject, and when we parted 
he asked me to do nothing in my fight until he could see me next day. 
When we parted Colonel Felder took a taxi for the Wardman Park 
Hotel and asked me to join him that far out on my asy home, but 
I declined. This morning I received a letter from Colonel Felder 
notifying me that I had n retained in the Bosch Magneto case, a 
copy of which is hereto attached. 

bile I think it is 3 Bes ng that a suit should be brought 
to set aside the Bosch Magneto sale, and while under ordinary cir- 
cumstances I would have had no hesitation in being employed in the 
case, when Colonel Felder disclosed the fact that he had come to me 
from the Attorney General a with the arrangements that had been 

gested, the impropriety of the proposal I consider reprehensible, 
— 2 I desire that you be acquainted with the facts, 

In order that there may be no misconception of my true 
and intentions in the matter in case I am further approached, I 
reducing the foregoing statement to writing and will have this letter 
duly witnessed. 

Very truly yours, H. L. Scare. 


Here is the Felder letter: 


non 


SHOREHAM HOTEL, Washington. 
DEAR CAPTAIN Scams: Am obliged to return to New York to-night, 
Sorry I did not see you before my departure 
Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Ohio? 
Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 
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Mr. WILLIS. Will the Senator kindly give the page of the 
Recorp? I have been looking for the document. 

Mr. CARAWAY. This is dated May 5. 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the Senator give me the page? 


Mr. CARAWAY. It is page 7613. Here is the letter. I will 


begin it again. It reads: 
SHOREHAM HOTEL, Washington. 


Dear CAPTAIN Scaire: Am obliged to return to New York to-night. 
Sorry I did not see you before my departure. I expect to return on 
Monday or Tuesday next, when I will complete our tentative arrange- 
ments. You may consider yourself retained in the Bosch Magneto 
case. We will discuss the details on my return. 

.Very truly yours, 
Tos. B. FELDER. 


The above letter was undated, but bears postmark of May 5, 1922. 


The Attorney General never has denied it. The Bosch Mag- 
neto case is one of the big cases pending before the Depart- 
ment of Justice. It is one in which it is contended that the 
Government was robbed of anywhere from two to ten million 
dollars, and Scaife is the special agent of the Department of 
Justice who made the investigation. He is the man who wanted 


the Attorney General to proceed. He is the man whom the. 


Attorney General discharged, not for not telling the truth but 
because he gave out information to Roy JJoHNsoN and Rox 
Wooprurr, two Members of the House, two former soldiers in 
the World War, two men who have been honored by their 
people. They made public the report which Scaife gave to 
them, and the Attorney General discharged him, saying, “ You 
have been disloyal to the Department of Justice“; not that 
what he said was not true. Even the Attorney General did not 
dare to say that. 

He discharged Scaife, saying, “ You have been disloyal to the 
department,” not that “ You have given out statements that are 
not true,” but “ You have given out true information, and the 
department did not want it given out, and therefore you are 
discharged.” 

Felder knew that this man Scaife was the principal investi- 
gator for the Government, the man who had made the investi- 
paons on which the Government is expected to recover from 

is company anywhere from two to ten million dollars, and 
coming directly from the Attorney General, where he had a 
conference about this case, and at the request of the Attorney 
General wanted to hire this man to become the head of the 
defense in this lawsuit which the Attorney General is presumed 
to bring against the Bosch Magneto Co. 

In other words, at the request of the Attorney General, 
Thomas B. Felder was undertaking to hire away from the Gov- 
ernment the investigator on whom the Government must rely 
if it is to recover judgment against this company. 

The association, therefore, which Felder bragged about exist- 
ing in 1911, that did exist in obtaining commutation of the 
sentence for Charles W. Morse, according to this testimony, 
which has been in the Recorp for a week, and undisputed, still 
exists, the Attorney General representing the Government and 
Thomas B. Felder representing the defendant and hiring, or 
trying to hire, the Government's witnesses away from the Gov- 
ernment at the request of the Attorney General. 

I say there is but one decent thing for the Attorney General 
to do, and that is to resign. He ought not to embarrass the 
administration by longer continuing in office, because he has not 
denied, for a whole week, this statement in the Recorp that he 
induced Thomas B. Felder, his close associate and former col- 
league in the procuring of a commutation of sentence for 
Morse, to hire the Government’s witnesses in this case, which 
he, the Attorney General, is, under his oath of office, compelled 
to prosecute, 

I did not want to go into these matters further, but the Sena- 
tor from New York, in his anxiety to put Mr. Felder “right” 
before the country, compels me, and I shall therefore meet the 
issue; and I want to say now, for fear I forget it, if the Attor- 
ney General wants to make an explanation he may do so. If 
he does not, there are other statements coming along regularly 
now, signed documents, which the Attorney General and none 
of his apologists truthfully dispute. I merely drop that in- 
formation for the benefit of the Attorney General and his 
associates. 

Here is a paper, the Lincoln Journal, published in Lincoln, 
Ga. It is dated Thursday, May 11, 1922, and contains an edi- 
torial bearing upon Colonel Felder’s reputation. The headline 
is, “ The ex-Georgia lobbyist,” and the article reads: 


Everyone who has been in the Georgia 5 any time within 
the last 20 years prior to 1916 remembers Thomas B. Felder. Suave, 
full of gush and bombast. he was known as the king-bee lobbyist. He 
represented the liquor interests and fought every temperance measure 
until the first prohibition law was enacted. Realizing then that public 
sentiment had reached a point which would not tolerate a return of the 
old-fashioned saloon, and knowing that the mill would no longer grind, 
as an evidence of his craftiness he joined the ranks of the Antisaloon 
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League as their paid lobbyist, and assisted in putting through the bone- 
dry law, which prohibited the shipment of whisky int 
personal or medicinal use. * e 

No one who knows Felder, the professional lobb 
for over 20 years, believes he experienced any c ange of heart. The 
antisaloon ple may have thought they necded him, but they didn’t, 
Public sentiment had done the work in spite of the efforts of Felder 
and those he represented. A lot of perfectly good money was thrown 
away in employing him, but he was shrewd enough to make the gullibles 
peers a h A oe Mie Gece ns 

er the “drought” hit rgia in earnest Felder moved to New 

York, where, through the liberal use of publicity, he has ke 
more or less in the limelight, 3 12 W 


That is from a paper published in Georgia by a member of the 
State senate, and if the Senator from New York thinks that a 
man whose reputation was as stated there deserves his indorse- 
ment here in the Senate, I am perfectly willing that he should 
extend it. But that is not all. 

Mr. POMERENE. What is the date of that last article? 

Mr. CARAWAY. The paper bears date Thursday, May 11, 
1922, and the article appears on the second page of the paper. 

Here is a paper published in Savannah, one of the larger 
cities of Georgia. I shall read a statement from it: 

WE ARE MAD WITH TOM WATSON ABOUT ABUSING TOM BOSH FELDER. 


A general wave of indignation went up from Savannah when they 
read what Senator WATSON said about “ our own Tom Bosh.” 

Senator Warsox was called on by the Senator from Arkansas to tell 
what he knew about the Hon. Thomas B. Felder.“ 
55 two Senators must have made it up to skin “our own Tom 


and corruptionist 


WATSON said Felder was a crook; that he was not a lawyer but a 


lobbyist. 
Watson knows Felder as well as anybody on earth knows him, 
Felder is the duck who wanted to stick his knife in the Hawkeye in 
the Kimball House lobby in Atlanta because we printed the same thing 
about him that Senator Warson said about him on the floor of the 
e. 


He is the same duck that came down here and induced ex-Mayor 
Pierpont to give him $1,000 to save his hide before the Georgia Legis- 
ure, 

It was through this source the prohibition ranks were swelled by 
the number of two men. Pierpont “ j'ined,” and so did Felder. Felder 
115 3 s money and Pierpont retired to private life at the end of 

s 8 

That seems to be Felder’s reputation. In my hand is a letter 
written to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. WArTson] from a 
former official of Georgia, and I shall read part of it, as follows: 

Your denunciation of “T. Bosh Felder“ was rich and well merited. 
Everybody who has ever been in the legislature knows that he was noth- 
ing but a professional lobbyist and corruptionist. He was about the 
worst one we ever had. I was in the convention when you denounced 
him to his face, and, just as you stated, he turned very pale, but made 
no attempt to reply or to refute what you said about him. He could not, 

use he knew it was true, 


As I expect the Senator from New York to defend Felder 
again, I have some other testimonials about the Hon. Thomas B. 
Felder, and I want to say that I notice him at all in this con- 
troversy because, and only because, it is shown that he and the 
Attorney General have had a working partnership for years, and 
the Attorney General must have known and does know the 
reputation of Felder, and he chooses him with knowledge. Ac- 
cording to Felder’s statement he and the Attorney General have 
been closely associated, and according to Felder's statement of 
the 4th or 5th of this month, he, the same Thomas B. Felder, 
and the Attorney General, Daugherty, were closeted together 
arranging an agreement to settle the Bosch magneto case and 
agreeing that Felder should hire the Government’s investigator 
away from the Government. 

This is a report of a former Governor of South Carolina, under 
date of January, 1913. It reads: 

FELDER’S MOTIVES, 

About 15 months ago information came to me that one T. B. Felder, 
of Atlanta, Ga., had attempted to bribe certain officials of this State, 
and that he had endeavored to form a conspiracy to defraud the State 
and her people. 

Letters written by this man were placed with me, showing conclu- 
sively his guilt. 

As your chief executive, it was my duty, if it were 8 for me 
to do so, to have Felder placed on trial in your courts. Seeking to 
carry out the law of the State, I attempted to have Felder arrested. 
Being a man of some ability, possessed of considerable wealth, connected 
with certain influences and interests in the State of Georgia, supported 
by some men in South Carolina who bated me more than they loved 
thelr State, being unscrupulous in his methods, knowing that he was 

uilty of the charges that I had brought against him, and fearing to 
ace an honest South Carolina jury, Felder evaded arrest and has con- 
tinuously since remained a fugitive from the justice of this State. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator state 
the name of the governor? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Goy. Cole Blease. Under the law as it 
used to be in South Carolina there was a dispensary commission, 
The dispensaries handled all the liquor. The commissioners 
bought the whisky, and it was sold through the dispensaries, 
which were governmental agencies. If I am not right the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. Drar] will correct me. In 1911 
and 1912 among the commissioners was one H. H. Evans. I 
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think a man named Towill was another. Does the Senator 
fron: South Carolina remember who the ether member was? 

Mr. DIAL. I do not remember who the commissioners were 
at the different times. There were three who composed the 
board. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Anyway, I have here their sworn testimony 
about what occurred, but fortunately a lot of it does not rest 
on their sworn testimony. I want to read for the benefit of 
the Senator from New York, who wanted to know who the 
governor was, a letter from the Senator’s friend, Mr. Felder. 
Here is the letter. It starts by giving the name of the hotel, 
and it says “Fireproof.” I rather think he was wise in select- 
ing that hotel. 

ill V. Zimmermann, manager; C. J. Owens, assistant manager, 
se rai Buroplan and amiplan.) 

THR PIEDMONT, 
Atlanta, Ga., October 2, 1905, 
Dear Hus: s 
That is H. H. Evans— 
I have just returned. from Peoria, III. I have framed up our com 
in such a way that we will be able to make all the money out of a 
the time your term as commissioner expires- as we will reasonably n 
and you can then retire, I want you to think seriously of vagy ro 
Ft T can sehen with you, ore ful and satisfac 
where, an can 
torily. the details.” The plan is sufficiently feasible to justify our taking 
your associates in on the ground floor— 

That is, the other two commissioners, you know.. That part 
of it might be entirely good form in some States. 

The plan is sufficiently feasible to justify our taking your associates 
in en the ound floor, 7 it is this: dhe NS scons stock of the company 
at present is $100,000—owned by you and 

That is the first time Evans ever knew he owned half of the 
stock— 

It is all paid for, and T have the actual custody of the stock. Hull, 
the general manager of Clarke Bros. & Co., wants an interest, and we 
mag need him, but not a present. If we can get for r, November, 
and December large orders from Carolina— 

That is, if this commissioner will buy large quantities of 
Whisky 
I can issue $500,000 of preferred stock of the company, sell it to 
parties wlio have already agreed to purchase, we can divide the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of the preferred, and then do one of two —— 
sell the common and let some new co y run it or run it ou ves. 
Meantime we will bave in hand $250, each, less such sums as we 
may have to pay to others to secure business in the meantime. Now. 
Hub; I want you’ to give this matter your serious consideration and 
cooperation. If you will do it, I wili make you a fortune, and that 
very quickly. ire me when and where you will meet me upon re- 
ceipt of this. We have very little time in which to “ pull the scheme 


together.” 
ave been working on the plan several months and now have it 


perfected. I have a brother-in-law in Indiana, a millionaire, who 
assisted me in working out the plans and will assist me in selling the 
preferred stock as soon as we can make a good showing. He as 
all other v: rich men, accumulated his fortune by the manipula 

of stocks. re is enough in this plan to justify us in paying urore 
for business than anyone else can afford— 

That is, we can corrupt the officers because we have more 
than anybody else— 

There is enough im this plan to justify us in paying more for busi- 
ness than anyone else can afford, as you will perceive. ‘Then, too, as 
Clarke Bros. & Co. are the largest distillers in the United States no 
one can be criticlzed for gs them large orders. Whatever is done 
must be speedily done. you get your associates to meet us here 
or in Augusta right away? Now, Hub, don’t dillydally about this, 
eet months of labor my plans are mature and we can make a 

ng. 
. Yours, T. B. 

That is Thomas B. Felder. There are many of these ethical 
letters. Here is the sworn testimony of the man to whom they 
were addressed, their sworn testimony as to the propositiom he 
made to them when he met them. Here is the proclamation of 
the governor that he was a fugitive from justice. 

I am perfectly willing for the Senator from New York to 
indorse him. He says Felder has moved to his State, and if he 
wants to defend his record I am not going to criticize him. 
The Senator has a right to do it. The record shows that 
Daugherty & Felder had a written contract to secure a pardon 
or commutation for Morse on what lawyers call a contingent 
fee; that is, “if we do not get you out, you do not owe us a 
cent.” It is a kind of contract, so far as I know, that reputable 
lawyers nowhere make in dealing with criminal matters. I 
never knew in my experience a lawyer to undertake a criminal 
matter on what is called a contingent fee. 

The Attorney General made that contract and the Attorney 
General, with Thomas B. Felder, got Morse out of the peni- 
tentiary by means of a representation that Morse was dying 
of Bright's disease, when, in fact, he was not a sick man at 
all, I am informed. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wrs] had placed in the 
Record a letter that Mr. Taft is said to have written to 
Attorney General, then Mr. Harry M. Daugherty, when he, 


Daugherty, thought he was a candidate for office in Ohio, say- 
ing that Daugherty had nothing to do with this case—that is 
not exactly the language, but that he told him he was merely 
employed as attorney and did not make any recommendation. 
I promise to produce the record that will show that former 
President Taft had forgotten. In the meantime Mr. Taft, 
after he retired from the Presidency by unanimous consent, 
wrote “ What the President can really do” and had it pub- 
lished in the Ladies’ Home Journal. One of the installments 
appears in the April, 1914, issue, and I presume everybody 
will recognize this case as the Morse case. I read from page 82: 
One never knows until he has been in the Presidency the amount of 
that is b ht in and 
Putions and to pardon criminais “Thad! two cases betore ine in Bich 
it was represented to me that both of the convicts were near death, 
and I instituted an investigation to find out the truth the 
Army Medical Corps. Examinations were made, watches were estab- 
lished over the sick men, and it was reported to me that both were 
in the last stages of a fatal One of them died soon after he 
was released from the penitentiary. Another of them is apparently 
in excellent health and seeking reestablish himself in the field in 
which he committed a peni ry offense. This shakes one’s faith in 
expert examination. 


The President said they put up a job on him, in the lan- 
guage of the street; at least, that is what he seemed to say as 
politely as he could. 

I wrote to Chief Justice Taft about this case and have a 
letter from him. I thoroughly appreciate his position. He 
says he does not want to become mixed up in it. I did not 
intend to do it, but the Senator from Ohio, his friend, feeling 
the necessity of coming to the rescue of the Attorney General, 
brought the former President into this controversy by having 
published a letter that the former President gave out to help 
Mr. Daugherty when he was assaulting—I mean, attempting 
to run for office in Ohio. So, in order to bolster up his reputa- 
tion, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. WIIIIS] produced a letter 
from the present Chief Justice, former President Taft, written 
in 1915, when Mr. Daugherty had appealed to the former 
President to help him out, and that letter was placed in the 
Record. I do not blame the Chief Justice for not wanting to be 
mixed up in this case. I do not blame anybody for wanting to 
keep away from it. 

Mr. President, yesterday evening the Attorney General gave 
out an interview, and the headlines are as follows: 

Daugherty to name Democratic grafters. Promises exposé in frauds 
to jar Nation. = 

In this interview he says that he is having trouble to get a 
lawyer who will prosecute these Democratic criminals, and that 
if he can not get a good lawyer he is going into court and do 
it himself. If the Attorney General imagines any Democrat is 
going to change his course because he gives out these big inter- 
views, the Attorney General does not know Democrats. 

But to show how much real fear that threat ought to inspire, 
I shall read a newspapers clipping. First, I wish to ask the 
Senator from Ohio if he is familiar with a paper published in 
Ohio called the Ohio State Journal? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes; I know that paper very well. 

Mr. CARAWAY. A Republican paper? 

Mr. WILLIS. No; it is not. 

Mr. CARAWAY. When did it cease to be—when the Senator 
ran for office? 

Mr. WILLIS. Oh, no. There are three papers in the city of 
Columbus, and the Senator can ascertain by talking with any- 
one familiar with the situation there, that there is no Repub- 
lican paper in the capital city of the State of Ohio. The best 
that ean be said of the Ohio State Journal is that it is an 
independent paper. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I rather imagine from the denials that 
there are no Republican papers anywhere; that alf of the 
papers have turned Democratie. The Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Spencrr] denounced the St. Louis Globe-Democrat as 
being a Democratic paper, and said it had ceased to be a 
Republican paper, although it has been known as the leading 
Republican paper west of the Mississippi River long before the 
junior Senator from Missouri blessed the Senate with his 
presence. 

Now the Senator from Ohio denies that the Ohio State Jour- 
nal is a Republican paper, Anyway, here ts what it published 
the other day: 

Our own further unparalleled offer for the day: 


That is the headline. 


We will give $2.500 in gold for every grafting war contractor put 
in jail by Harry Daugherty, with an extra prize of a genuine Packard 
Single-Six in every case where said grafting war contractor so placed 
in jail is a Republican. 


Anyway, that is a leading newspaper published in the town 
where the Attorney General lives. I merely read that for the 
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consolation of the people whom Daugherty now threatens. In 
conclusion, the Attorney General must admit that he was jok- 
ing—I will say that to be polite—when he induced the Senator 
from Indiana to deny that he had anything to do with the Morse 
case. If he is not joking now about prosecuting Democrats, I 
want him to make his threat good to prosecute Democrats and 
pardon Republicans, because that is what the interview im- 
plies. The warning is that, “ You Republicans who grafted 
need not fear, because I am your own Harry Daugherty, but 
all Democrats whom Wilson appointed to office had better make 
your peace with God, because I, Harry Daugherty, am after 
Democrats.” 

Mr. President, he ought now to make good that threat. I 
promise him that if he does not do it another document that 
he will not like is going to be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp right away. I will give him time to make up his 
mind. We are threatening each other now, and I am going 
to make good; he is not. 

I want here, Mr. President, to waive all personal immunity 
for the benefit of Thomas B. Felder or any of his friends. I 
do not waive any legal right, for I do not want to be harassed 
by a lot of blackmailing lawsuits; but I waive all personal 
immunity. Felder said he wanted me to put that in the 
Recorp, and I do so. I include in that waiver the Hon. Thomas 
B. Felder and any of his friends or apologists. 

Mr, WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, I went on duty 
at my office yesterday morning at 9 o’clock; answered the roll 
call over here about 11 o’clock; and remained continuously in 
the Chamber, or in the adjacent reading room, throughout the 
day, until about 6 o’clock. Nine hours’ continuous work just 
about uses up all my strength; so I did not return to the Sen- 
ate after dinner at the hotel, because I am paired with the 
junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cameron]. Therefore my 
absence was not an injury to the public service. My vote was 
virtually recorded on the Democratic side each time the roll 
was called, just as the yote of the Senator from Arizona was 
practically recorded on the other side. As an accommodation 
to the Senator from Arizona, who is a most pleasant gentleman, 
I made the pair, which has existed now for several weeks. 
I was glad to extend him that courtesy. 

However, Mr. President, had I been here last night I would 
have objected to the unanimous-consent request made by the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WapsworrH]. I think the Cox- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp ought to be kept clean and undefiled, but 
with Felder's letter in it, it is unclean and defiled. The Sena- 
tor from New York said: 

I have no method of 5 the truth or falsity of any state- 
ment that Mr. Felder has made in his letter. Mr. Felder is a constitu- 
ent of mine, and I met him for the first time about a week ago. 

Mr. President, the Italian fish dealer who murdered the brave 
policeman in New York day before yesterday is also a constitu- 
ent of the Senator from New York, and no doubt there are 
many other of his constituents whom he might be cautious 
enough not to vouch for upon a week’s acquaintance. Had the 
Senator from New York wished to treat with consideration two 
of his colleagues on this side, who have never given him per- 
sonal offense, he might have directed some inquiry to us. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Perper in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from New 
York? 

Mr, WATSON of Georgia. With pleasure. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I thank the Senator. I presented the 
letter addressed to me by Mr. Felder immediately at the close 
of the roll call, which occurred, I think, in the neighborhood 
of 6 o'clock yesterday evening. My recollection is that during 
that roll call the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Watson] and the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] were both present. 

I think they both answered to the roll call. It never occurred 
to me that they would care one bit whether the letter went into 
the Recorp or not, because the letter does not mention either of 
them or cast any reflection upon them, but is merely a statement 
by Mr. Felder in his own defense. If I had thought for a mo- 
ment that there was in Mr. Felder’s letter anything offensive 
personally to the Senator from Georgia or to the Senator from 
Arkansas, of course I would have consulted them first, and I 
shall be glad now, if there is anything that may be pointed out 
in the letter which is offensive to any Member of the Senate, to 
express my regret. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, I take the word of 
the Senator that what he says is absolutely true; I have no dis- 
position to question his veracity or to wound his feelings; but 
my colleague [Mr. Harris] has, according to my understanding, 
been serving with the Senator from New York on the Committee 
on Military Affairs, and had the Senator from New York asked 


my colleague, “ What about this man Felder?” he would have 
obtained from my colleague just about the same statement that 
I made in reply to a question which was directed to me by the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. 

I did not voluntarily get into the controversy. This is a man 
whom I would not touch. He is a man whom ordinarily I would 
not notice, whom I would not dignify by noticing, and neither 
would my colleague. But the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Caraway] asked me what about him, and I could not do any- 
thing less than answer his question, briefly, as I did. 

Now, I will point out to the Senator from New York the of- 
fensiveness implied in Felder's letter, and I assure the Senator 
I do not want to be offensive. The Senator from Arkansas asked 
me what about Felder, and I said I had known Felder for 
many years as a crook, as a lobbyist, as a knave. Now, here 
comes into the Recorp a page and a half of testimony from 
Georgia, apparently contradicting her junior Senator. I think 
the Senator from New York will at once see that this brings 
up an issue of veracity between myself and the Georgians who 
signed these testimonials; and it seems to me that a Senator 
ought to hesitate before joining in a controversy between a Sen-- 
ator and a former resident of his State, who is apparently 
backed up by testimonials from that State. 

If the Senator from New York will turn to those letters he 
will see that they bear no date. That ought to have impressed 
him as a suspicious fact. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I thank the Senator. That matter had 
not occurred to me before, but for the Senator’s information, 
permit me to say that in the one interview which I have had 
with Mr. Felder he showed me the originals of these letters. 

Mr, WATSON of Georgia. I am not doubting their genuine- 
ness, Mr. President. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And my recollection is—and I only 
give this in order to keep the Record as clear as possible—my 
recollection is that they were written to or about Mr. Felder 
at the time he left the State of Georgia and removed to the 
State of New York, which I think was about four years ago. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, the Senator is mis- 
taken as to the date. Felder left the State of Georgia 10 years 
ago, benefiting the State of Georgia very much by doing so. 
His occupation as a lobbyist was gone; he hadebeen denounced 
in the newspapers so often, and was denounced to his face in 
the Democratic State convention of Georgia, as Representative 
WRIGHT, of Georgia, here knows, for he was present when I 
denounced Felder to his face. He could no longer be useful 
to any corporation as a lobbyist, and he went to New York, and 
is now lobbying in Washington City, as is shown in the letter 
which Representative Wooprurr, a. Republican from Michigan, 
placed in the Recorp on May 15. That very letter shows that 
when I characterized Felder as a lobbyist I placed him where he 
belonged. That letter shows that he is still at that dirty work 
which he was doing in Georgia. 

I call the attention of the Senator from New York to the fact 
that the letters attesting Felder's character were signed in 
1912. Some of the men who signed are dead; and here is this 
man Felder, who would get fresh testimonials from Georgia if 
he could procure them, using 10-year-old letters of dead men. 
Some of the men who signed the letters are political back num- 
bers; they are down and out. One of the letters was signed 
by a governor who was the only governor who was not given a 
second term. His first term was unsatisfactory, and when he 
offered for reelection he was overwhelmingly defeated. The 
same thing is true of some of the other signatories; but I do 
not wish to say anything unpleasant about them. What I say 
is this: Those of the gentlemen who are still living would not 
now give “Bosh” Felder a certificate of good character. Why 
did he not get some fresh testimonials? Why did he not get 
something up to date? 

Again, Mr. President, he has lived in New York 10 years. If 
he has established a good character there, why should he nave 
to go to Georgia to get a certificate of character? Why not 
bring some New York lawyer to vouch for him—the New York 
governor, the mayor of the city? Why not bring some testi- 
monials from New York? One who lives in a big city like New 
York for 10 years practicing law, as he says he is, ought to 
have established a good character by this time if he has got 
one, Why not a testimonial from Judge Alton B. Parker, for 
instance, or Judge Samuel Seabury? Why none from eminent 
members of the bar? And most of us know who the leading 
lawyers there are. Why did he not get some testimonials from 
one of them? 

Since he has been in New York he has belonged to the firm of 
Felder, Gilbert, Campbell & Barranca, but for sume reason 
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they put him out. That firm is still doing business under the 
name of Gilbert, Campbell & Barranca. He has formed two 
other connections with law firms in New York, but he is not 
now a member of either. Why was he put out? Why does he 
not get a certificate of good character from Gilbert, Campbell & 
Barranca, his former partners? That is a fair question. If he 
is an honorable man, an honorable lawyer, a square partner, 
why does he not get a certificate from those who were his 
partners? 

Mr. President, he denies that he was indicted in South Caro- 
lina. I can only repeat that the records show that he was in- 
dicted. Governor Cole Blease put a requisition upon Governor 
Joseph M. Brown, of Georgia, to have Felder brought across 
the Savannah River into South Carolina, to be tried under that 
indictment. Felder had influence enough, somewhere—and I 
admit that he has some influence, somewhere—to induce Gov- 
ernor Brown not to grant that requisition. That is the first 
time in the history of Georgia, so far as I know, that the gov- 
ernor has refused a requisition legally presented. Governor 
Brown’s conduct in that case was so unpopular that he was 
defeated when he next appeared before the people. Felder left 
the State, and he could not now go into the State and dare to 
say in Atlanta, or elsewhere, what he said in the New York 
papers about daring me to meet him behind a closed door. I 
invite him to try it. Let him go to Georgia and say what he 
said in New York. 

He was the lobbyist for the whisky ring for years and years 
and years. He suddenly changed when he saw that we had 
him beaten. I myself wrote the first antisaloon plank that ever 
was in a political platform in the South, and I am proud of it. 
I campaigned the State to close up the saloons. We did close 
them up. This man fought us at every step. We whipped him 
at every step; and finally, when he saw that he was completely 
beaten, he suddenly turned to the other side—doubtless for a 
consideration—and noisily, dramatically, assisted a man from 
Ohio, Meikelheim, as I remember, in framing what is called the 
bone-dry law. 

Mr. President, the whisky men who had been paying Felder 
to lobby for the whisky ring, were so indignant that one of 
them cursed him black and blue on the streets at Atlanta, and 
applied to him an epithet with which I will not soil my tongue— 
and Felder took it. Another one lost control of himself in the 
Kimball House and he almost riddled Felder with his knife— 
cut him almost to death. Why, it must have been 20 years ago 
that Felder was denounced on the floor of the State Senate of 
Georgia as a lobbyist by a State senator—Kinch Overstreet, of 
Screven County. Upon coming out of the senate chamber, Fel- 
der attacked Overstreet about his speech, and they had a fight 
in the lobby. Every member of the Georgia delegation in the 
other House knows him just as I know him. They are here in 
the Chamber, and from them the Senator from New York can 
get information as to what kind of a constituent this particular 
man is. 

Mr. President, an obscener bird never flapped his vulture 
wings than T. Bosh Felder. A slimier reptile never crawled 
the earth than T. Bosh Felder; and I would not say it here, 
Mr. President, if I had not, in 1912, said virtually that to his 
face, in the Democratic State convention of Georgia. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, we have consumed now about 
an hour and a half in the discussion of this matter, most of that 
time having been given to the discussion of T. B. Felder, whom 
I never saw and of whom I never heard and about whom I 
care nothing at all, Therefore I do not propose to go into any 
defense or vituperation or anything of that sort. I care noth- 
ing about Mr. Felder; but I do want to say one or two things 
touching some matters that have been mentioned here, par- 
woe by my friend the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CARA- 
way]. 

I think the Members of the Senate and the country, so far 
as it pays attention to our deliberations here, are not inter- 
ested in local polities and the local newspaper situation in Ohio, 
I repeat what I said in substance to the Senator from Arkansas, 
a thing that we can prove by anybody who is acquainted with 
the political situation in Ohio, that there is not in Columbus a 
Republican Party daily paper. Two of the papers in that city 
are under one management, and I am very certain that I ex- 
press a thing that would be looked upon as a matter of pride 
by that management when I say that those papers are at least 
independent papers. At any rate, they have no leaning toward 
Republicanism. To that statement I only want to add, as a 
matter of fairness, a thing that always ought to be taken into 
consideration when we are hearing witnesses—that there is a 
bitter persona] feud between the management of the two lead- 
ing papers in the city of Columbus and the Attorney General, 
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That much is a matter of common information with anybody 
that knows anything about the Ohio political situation, so I 
pass that point with that remark, 

As to the Bosch Magneto case, I know nothing whatever 


about it. I think my information in regard to it is about as 
extensive as that of the Senator from Arkansas. I understand 
that there is some case of that sort, under that title, pending. 
I think it will be very much better to wait until that case is 
tried and finally decided. I know nothing at all about the case. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly. 

Mr, CARAWAY. I wonder if it would not be well, then, for 
the Attorney General to wait until he indicts people before he 
sends out threats about what he is going to do. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I do not know what the Attor- 
ney General has said. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, but that was not what I asked the 
Senator. 

Mr. WILLIS. He is able to take care of himself. What I 
say is that in a matter which is pending in court, and about 
which I know nothing—and I think my friend from Arkansas 
can not know much more about it than that—it will be well to 
wait until that matter is determined before he discusses it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Just wait; will the Senator let me ask him 
a question? 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Would it not be just as well, then, for the 
Attorney General to wait until he gets into court before he 
threatens what he is going to do? 

Mr. WILLIS. Oh, well, Mr. President, the Attorney General 
is able to take care of himself. I have not seen the statement 
that he has made, and he is entitled to make any statement that 
he wants to make, so far as that is concerned. I do not care 
about that; but let us wait on this case until we find out how 
the matter is determined. 

My friend the Senator from Arkansas and my friend the 
Senator from Georgia are both of them good lawyers. They 
seem to have discovered a new method of qualifying a witness 
and establishing his credibility. I understood my friend from 
Georgia just now, amongst other phrases, to use this interesting 
expression—that this man Felder was a “slimy serpent,” or 
something to that effect. I could not pretend to quote the lan- 
guage that he used, but it is in the Recorp. Furthermore, on 
May 8, when this interesting subject was first brought up, my 
friend from Arkansas turned to my friend the Senator from 
Georgia and made inquiry of him as to this man Felder, called 
him as a sort of a character witness, and this is what the Sena- 
tor from Georgia then said: 

Mr. President, for the last 40 years I have known Thomas B. Felder 
well, and I have known him to be a crook. I know him to have been 
a professional lobbyist of the whisky ring, opposing every one of the 
temperance laws that I was advocating and other temperance 8 
were advocating in Georgia. He combated us at every step. e had 
to close the barrooms over his protest; and he never ceased to be a 
lobbyist_in Georgia until the attack made upon him by myself and by 
others destroyed his usefulness as a lobbyis Then he left the State 
and went to New York. 

The Senator further said: 


I would not say this here if I had not said it to his face, in a State 
convention in Atlanta. I denounced him to his face in that convention, 
and he turned about as white as a piece of pipar and did not open his 
mouth, I am asserting a fact in saying that he was not a lawyer, but 
a lobbyist; not an honest man, but a knave; not a witness whom any- 
body would believe, but a man who, in the State of Georgia would be 
impeached if offered as a witness on the trial of a case by men of the 
highest standing and character, who would say that from their general 
knowledge of his character they would not believe him on oath, 

That is what the Senator from Georgia said about this gentle- 
man on May 3, and what he has said to-day is of like tenor. 

The Senator from Arkansas has read from documents tending 
to prove that this man was guilty of very serious misconduct 
in the State of South Carolina, that he was a lobbyist, that he 
was mixed up with what, according to the documents from 
which he read, was a very questionable transaction, if not an 
illegal one, and for which, if these allegations are true, he 
should have been punished. Having thus established the char- 
acter of the witness as a lobbyist, as a knave, as a person whom 
no one would believe on oath, having thus laid the foundation, 
my friends introduce their witness, and my friend from Arkan- 
sas then proceeds with that witness to convict the Attorney 
General of sundry and divers things. 

Mr. President, all I want to say about this matter at this 
point is this: Here is the testimony of Mr. Felder, whom, I 
repeat, I do not know and about whom I do not care. If he is 
half as bad a man as the Senator from Arkansas and the Sen- 
ator from Georgia have stated that he is, he is not worthy of 
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belief, and yet his testimony and his letters are relied upon in 
the statement that is made here this morning. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. That is buttressed 

Mr. CARAWAY. Just a minute; will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What letter did I read that I relied upon 
that Felder wrote? 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not know the extent to which the Sen- 
ator relied upon it, but he read a letter from Mr. Felder. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, to the dispensary commissioner in 
South Carolina? I read the letter of the Attorney General 
showing the relationship between him and Felder and with the 
Morse case. 

Mr. WILLIS. I understood the Senator to read a letter from 
Mr. Felder. I think the Recorp will so show. 

What I am about to say is that these Senators rely upon the 
testimony of a man who the Senator from Arkansas and the 
Senator from Georgia agree is unworthy of belief, and that but- 
tressed by the testimony of anotlier gentleman who has been 
discharged from the service of the Government. I know noth- 
ing about him except as I have read the letter here put in the 
Recorp on page 6990. They rely upon the testimony of those 
two witnesses, one a discharged official, the other one convicted 
by those who bring hiny here as a witness as being unworthy of 
belief. Before I can believe the charges of two witnesses of 
that sort I shall have to have some stronger testimony, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that a former President of the United 
States and a former Attorney General of the United States, on 
page 6920 of the Recorp of May 5, make very definite statements 
to the contrary. I am perfectly willing to put those two wit- 
nesses against the witnesses who have been adduced here by the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I have nothing to do with this 
controversy, but I want to say that I know Capt. H. L. Scaife. 
He is a native of my State; he is a lawyer of high standing and 
of good reputation, and a man of unimpeachable veracity. I 
would believe any statement Captain Scaife would make. He 
is deeply interested in the Government getting justice out of 
those who were profiteers during the war. He feels that we 
have been robbed and that the Government has been neglectful 
in prosecuting people who ought to be in the penitentiary. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I have made no attack upon the 
constituent of my friend the Senator from South Carolina. I 
do not know him, and know nothing of him at all except as I 
see this letter. But the Senator knows, as every other Senator 
knows, that a man in that position, having been discharged, 
naturally has a certain amount of bitterness in the statements 
he may make, I am calling that to the attention of the Senator 
so that he may properly weigh the testimony brought in by this 
man. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio pro- 
ceeds to set up a straw man and then to knock him down. I 
do not know anything about Thomas B. Felder except what his 
record and his reputation show. I do know, however, that he 
is the associate of the Attorney General. That comes both from 
the Attorney General and from Felder. I do not care how bad 
his reputation is, the Attorney General chose him as his confed- 
erate in his dealings in these matters. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am interested in that statement. I did not 
understand the Senator to make it before. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, yes; the Senator did. 

Mr. WILLIS. Of course, the Senator must not say that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I did make it. 

Mr. WILLIS. I want to ask the Senator a question in perfect 
good humor: I understand him now to make the statement that 
this man Felder is now the associate of the Attorney General— 
connected with him in some fashion? 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator did not understand me to say 
that if he understood me at all. 

Mr. WILLIS. I misunderstood the Senator, then. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Just wait a minute, then. I wish the Senator 
would just pay attention to what I do say, if he wants to answer 
me. I said this, that Felder and the Attorney General were 
associated together, and both of them say it. I put in the 
Recorp a letter Felder wrote me in which he said they cooperated 
in this matter. I hold in my hand a letter of the Attorney Gen- 
eral in which he says they were employed in this matter, If the 


Senator thinks that is setting up a witness like Felder to con- 
vict the Attorney General, of course he is welcome to put any 
construction on it he wants to. 

Mr. WILLIS. What I wanted to ask my friend was whether 
he claims that the Attorney General and Mr. Felder are now 
associated, or that they were associated at this other period. 
That is what I am trying to elicit. 

Mr, CARAWAY. I shall show that. I say they were asso- 
ciated, or else both of them are not worthy of belief, because 
each one of them over his signature has said so. Does the 
Senator doubt they were associated in the Morse case? 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not know. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator does not know? 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not know about that, and I want to get 
any information the Senator has. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator wants to ask the Attorney 
General, I reckon. 

Mr. WILLIS, I have never talked with the Attorney Gen- 
eral about this matter, I will say to the Senator. I am not 
the mouthpiece of anybody here. The Attorney General has 
never talked to me about it, nor have I talked to him about it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not care whether the Senator talks 
to him about it or not. The Senator says he does not know 
whether they were associated. Both of them over their signa- 
tures have said so, and if he does not believe both of them, 
of course I can not help him. The Senator knows that, and 
he is entitled to give credit to the witness of the Attorney 
General or not. But I do know that the Senator knows that 
the Senator from Indiana said that the Attorney General told 
him he had nothing to do with this case. The Senator from 
Ohio undertook to deny that the other day, but he had evi- 
dently not read all the Recorp, because the Senator from In- 
diana did say the Attorney General had nothing to do with 
the Morse case. I have in my hand right here a photostatic 
copy of the letter and the contract which the Attorney Gen- 
eral, Harry M. Daugherty, made with Morse in that case, and 
now the Senator says he does not know whether they had any- 
thing to do with each other or not. ` 

I do not care what the reputation of Felder is. Unless it 
becomes imperative, the private reputations of private citizens 
should not be dragged into debate by way of a criticism of 
their reputations. It is not fair if it can be avoided, but in 
this particular case it came about this way, and I am going to 
reiterate it: 

I was making a statement here on the floor about a reputed 
arrangement whieh existed between the Attorney General, 
before he became Attorney General, and Morse, in securing a 
commutation of sentence, and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Watson], who was invited to be present to-day and did not 
come, got up and said it was not true, that the Attorney Gen- 
eral was not representing Morse. Then going on down with 
the colloquy, he finally said that he had talked with the At- 
torney General about it many times, and the Attorney General 
assured him he had nothing to do with the ease at all. I be- 
lieve that the Senator from Ohio will say that he believes that 
Jim Watson was reporting what the Attorney General said to 
him, will he not? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I did not hear that particular 
colloquy, but I certainly would have believed Senator WATSON 
if I had heard it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator has read it in the Recorp, has 
he not? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes; I have. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator believes that the Attorney 
General told the Senator from Indiana that, does he not? 

Mr. WILLIS. I would believe that the Attorney General 
told Senator Warson whatever Senator Warson said the Attor- 
ney General told him, 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is what he said he said. I have a 
photostatic copy of the contract which the Attorney General 
did make with C. W. Morse to get his pardon or commutation 
of sentence, and the Attorney General will not deny it. Then 
why does the Attorney General tell Senator Watson and an- 
other Republican Senator who is on this floor that he had abso- 
lutely nothing to do with this case? Does the Senator know 
why he should have done that? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I know nothing about that, and 
I want to ask the Senator to absolve me from the knowledge 
which he attributes to another Republican Senator, because I 
am not the custodian of that information. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator has absolutely no information 
touching Daugherty! 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I have not kept up with the de- 
tails of this controversy, but T wait to state that so far as 
Captain Scaife’s discharge hy the Attorney General is con- 
cerned, that is a matter of no great importance to him. Cap- 
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tain Scaife is not dependent upon his position in the Govern- 

ment for a living. He rendered great service during the war; 

he is a man of exceptional ability; and, as I said before, he is 
well posted, having investigated some of these wrongs against 
the Government, and he thinks a great number of people ought 
to be prosecuted and put in the penitentiary. 

THE TARIFF. : 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment on page 82, line 17. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, in order that we may fully 
understand the relevancy of the two hours’ debate this forenoon 
and connect it up with the particular question before the Sen- 
ate, I ask that the Secretary may read the proposed amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment, 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In paragraph 203, page 32, line 
17, the committee proposes to strike out “17” and insert “ 20,” 
80 as to read: 

Other cement, not specially provided for, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr, President, last night while we were 
considering the cement schedule the fact was made public that 
the Government of the United States is prosecuting the cement 
manufacturers of the United States in the Federal Court of 
the Southern District of New York. I desire to put into the 
Recorp, in part by reading and possibly otherwise, the charges 
which the Department of Justice makes against the cement 
manufacturers. 

In the first place, let me say that these documents of the 
Department of Justice reveal the fact that the country is divided 
into districts, and that in each district there is a cement asso- 
ciation, composed of the dealers and manufacturers in that 
district, and the case in New York is brought against the dis- 
trict of the manufacturers whose headquarters are in New York, 
and whose business is largely in the Eastern States. Reading 
from the indictment filed August 8, 1921, by the attorneys of 
the Department of Justice, I proceed as follows: 

In the District Court of the United States of America for the Southern 
District of New York. Of the August term, in the year 1921. The 
United States of America v. The Atlas Portland Cement Co. et al. 
(Filed August 8, 1921.) 

INDICTMENT—FIRST COUNT. 

SOUTHERN DISTRICT or New Tonk, 8s: 

The grand poe for the United States of America empaneled and 
sworn in the District Court of the United States for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York at the August term of said court in the year 1921, 
and inquiring for said district, upon their oath present, that, throughout 
the period of time extending from August 10, 1918, to the day of the 
finding and presentation of this indictment, Portland cement, exten- 
sively used in the construction of 8 subways, si lks, 
-wharves, docks, bridges, sewers, retaining walls, dams, and pavements 
has been manufactured in large quantities by certain corporations, a 


list of which, showing their corporate names, the States of their in- 
corporation, and the location of their several mills, is as follows, to wit: 


Name. State of incorporation. Location of mills. 


The Atlas Portland Cement | Pennsylvania Coplay, Pa.; Northam 
Co. ton, Pa.; Hudson, N. A. 
The re ysis Portland Ce- Evansville, Pa. 
men 
AL Portland Cement Co Manheim, W. Va.; Al 
ae N. J.; Martins pe 
Pa.; Cementon, N. V.; 
Jamesville, N. T. 
Bath Portland Cement Co.. . . Pennsylvania Bath, Pa. 
lay Cement Manufacturing . do Coplay and Saylors, Pa. 
Dexter Portland Cement Co do. Nazareth, Pa. 
The Edison Portland Coment -| New Village, N. J. 


Co. = 
Giant Portland Cement Co Egypt, Pa., and Norfolk, 


a. 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


The Glens Falls Portland Ce- 
ment Co, 
Hercules Cement sto! wie arb «| Pennsylvania......... Hercules, Pa. 
Knickerbocker P. d Ce- | New York............ Hudson, N. Y. 
ment Co. (Ine.). 
The Lawrence Cement Co . . do Siegfried, Pa. 
Portland Cement Co...) Pennsylvania Ormrod, West Coplay, 
Fogelsville, and New- 
castle, Pa.; Fordwick, 


Nazareth Cement Co 

Penn-Allen Cement Co... 

ers! Yen Cement Co... 

The Phoenix Portland Ce. 
ment Co. 

Security Cement & Lime Co.. 


West Virginia 


Security, Md.; Martins- 
burg, W. Va. 
The Vuleanite Portland Ce- New Jersey........... Vuleanite, N. J. 


ment Co. 


said cor, 
with ce 
above-named co 
manufactured an 
barrels of such cement annually; 


rations being made defendants to this indictment together 
in of their officers and agents hereinafter named; that the 
rations, during said period of time, together have 
sold, as hereinafter shown, approximately 25,000,000 

that is to say, 1 90 
per cent of all such cement manufactured in the States above mentioned 
and — Gy boar encase 25 per cent of all such cement manufactured in the 
Uni States 


I call attention to that, Mr. President, because it shows the 
existence in the eastern district of the United States of what 
is in fact a practical monopoly, if this statement of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, upon which the trial is now proceeding, is 
correct 


that each of said corporations, throughout said period of time, has 
sold 3 of the cement so manufactured by it to dealers in 
States other than the State or States in which it was manufactured, 
uantities to dealers in said southern district of New 
York, and pursuance of such sales, has continually during said 
period shipped such cement to said dealers over common-carrier 
routes; that such sales and shipments by said corporations throughout 
said period, by reason of the facts that cement is a commodity of great 
weight and little value and the freight rates eee for transportin 
it comparatively high, have necessarily been confined to States near said 
pacos of manufacture, to wit, to the States of Maine, Vermont, New 

ampshire, chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and West Yirginis 
and by reason of the same facts practically no cement manufac ured 
in other States than those above named has ome said period been sold 
in those States; that said dealers to whom said cement has been so 
sold and shipped y said corporations are so numerous that it is im- 
practicable to set forth their names in this indictment; that said cor- 
Porations throughout said period of time in so selling and shipping the 
cement so manufactured by them as aforesaid to dealers in other States 
than those in which it was manufactured have carried on trade and 
commerce among the several States of the United States within the 
meaning of the act of Congress approved July 2, 1890, and entitled 
“An act to protect trade and commerce against unlawful restraints 
and monopolies”; and that because said corporations in so carrying 
on said trade and commerce were throughout said period separate 
entities independent of each other, as d grand jurors upon their 
said oath charge the fact to be, they should have refrained from engag- 
ing in any unlawful combination and conspiracy in restraint of said 
interstate trade and commerce. x 

And the grand jurors aforesaid, upon their oath aforesaid, do further 
present, that said corporations throughout said period of time re- 
spectively have had divers officers and agents who have been actively 
engaged in the management, direction, and control of their affairs and 
business and of their said trade and commerce; and that a list of the 
names of such officers and agents, so far as they are known to said 
gana jurors—Christian names unknown to said rane jurors being 

dicated by initial letters—showing with which of said corporations 
they have during said period been respectively connected, and the 
character of their several officers and agencies is as follows, to wit: 


Mr. President, I shall not read the names of those corpora- 
tions, They seem hardly necessary in this connection— 


said officers and nts being also made defendants to this indictment. 

And the grand jurors aforesaid, upon their oath aforesaid, do fur- 
ther present that, continuously throughout said period of time, at and 
within the Borough of Manhattan, said southern district of New 
York, said corporate and individual defendants, each then well know- 
ing all the premises aforesaid, unlawfully have engaged in a combina- 
tion and conspiracy in restraint of said interstate trade and commerce 
in cement so carried on by said corporate defendants ; that is to say, in a 
combination, now here d which has unlawfully restrained said 
trade and commerce in the manner hereinafter set forth: 

Throughout said period of time said corporate defendants, under said 
management, direction, and control of said individual defendants, 
have, in pursuance of an understanding and agreement among them so 
to do, carried on their said interstate trade and commerce without 
any competition between any of said corporate defendants as to dis- 
counts, as to charges for bags, as to credit allowances for bags re- 
turned, as to charges for bin tests, as to the prices at which they have 
so sold and ship such cement, or as to customer dealers to whom 
they have so sold and shi the same, and under these circum- 
stances have so sold and sh 1 555 said cement in said trade and com- 
merce at arbitrary, noncompetitive, and excessive prices, and in quan- 
titles fixed by a ent among said defendants from time to time 
1 said period. 

And the grand jurors aforesaid, upon their oath aforesaid, do fur- 
ther present that, as a means of securing compliance on the part of 
each of said corporate defendants with the terms of said understand- 
ing and agreements, said defendants have, throughout said riod of 
time, caused said business, trade, and commerce to be carried on in 
pursuance of a plan known as the “ Eddy plan of open competition,” 
under which each of said corporate defendants has made to the 
Cement Manufacturers’ Protective A ation, of which said cor- 
porate defendants were the only members, detailed daily, monthly, and 
special reports of all current and completed transactions pertaining to 
its sald business, trade, and commerce, which said reports have been 
summarized by said association, and which said summarizations have 
been promptly sent by said association to each of said corporate de- 
fendants as members of sald association, so that each of said cor- 
poraa defendants, at all times during said period of time, has had 

ll information as fo the business and as to said interstate trade and 
commerce of all the other corporate defendants. 


In that charge the Department of Justice outlines the work- 
ings of this conspiracy among the cement mauufacturers of the 
Eastern States, who absolutely control the market to the exclu- 
sion of all competition from any other cement manufacturers 
of the United States. He outlines how these manufacturers, in 
violation of the Sherman antitrust law, have entered into a 
conspiracy, that as a result of the conspiracy they agree abso- 
lutely as to the price they are to charge for the cement, that 
there is only one price charged over all the whole area of coun- 
try subject to varying freight rates, that each of those cor- 
porations sends a report, daily, weekly, and monthly, to the 


and large 
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! head office, and that the head office reports to each one of the 

members of the conspiracy the information gathered from those 
' reports, so that they are enabled to keep in close touch with 
each other as to the prices, and are practically doing exactly 
what the head office from time to time directs them to do with 
regard to the sale of cement. 

And so the grand jurors aforesaid, upon their oath aforesaid, do 
say that said corporate and individual defendants, throughout the 
pupa of time, at the place, and in manner and form aforesaid, un- 

wfully have engaged in a combination and conspiracy in unlawful 
restraint of a part of the trade and commerce among the several 
States, against the peaca and dignity of the United States, and con- 
trary to the form of the statute of the same in such case made and 
| provided, 

Now, notwithstanding that charge of the Department of Jus- 
tice and the trial which has been going on now for five weeks, 
seeking to convict these men of a penitentiary offense for abso- 
lutely controlling the market in that district, embracing New 
England, New York, and other States, and in that district sell- 
ing practically all of the cement which is sold and raising the 
prices to the consumer, it is proposed by the pending tariff bill 
to exempt this criminal conspiracy from any competition from 
abroad. 

I come now to the second count. 

And the grand jurors aforesaid, upon their oath aforesaid, do further 
3 that said corporate and individual defendants named in the 
rst count of this indictment on sald A st 10, 1918, at said borou: 
of Manhattan, in said southern district of New York, by agreeing, 
under the circumstances in that count cified, as they then and there 
did agree, to adopt and follow the Eddy plan of open competition“ 
mentioned in said first count, under which each of said rate de- 
fendants was to make to said Cement Manufacturers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation, of which said 1 defendants were the only members, de- 
tailed daily, monthly. an reports of al 
transactions paag to thè b ess, trad 
tioned in said first gount as having been carried on during the period 
of time therein set forth, which said reports were to be summarized, 
and which summarizations were to be promptly sent by said association 
to each of said corporate defendants as members of said association, 
as In said first count charged, and under which plan said members of 
sald association were also to hold, to wit, in said borough of Man- 
hattan and southern district of New York, monthly meetings to discuss 
said reports and to ya to each other further information pertainin 

to the conduct of said business, trade, and Sigm pps Sa that each 

said corporate defendants, at all times after said August 10, 1918, 
would haye full information as to the business, and as to said inter- 
state trade and commerce, of all the other corporate defendants, un- 
lawfully did make a contract in restraint of said trade and commerce, 
in that the natural and inevitable effect of such adoption and follow- 
ing of said plan, as said defendants each then and there well knew and 
intended, would be to eliminate all competition between said corporate 
defendants, in the several particulars set forth In said first count, in 
the carrying on after that date of said interestate trade and còm- 
merce against the peace and dignity of the United States and con- 
trary to the form of the statute of the same in such case made and 


provided. 
WILLIAM HAYWARD, 
United States Attorney. 

Now, Mr. President, that is the charge which the Department 
of Justice makes against this large number of cement manufac- 
turers, whose corporate names I have read into the record. 
They control the cement business of a great area of the eastern 
part of the United States. They control the cement business of 
Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia. This combination, con- 
trolling those States, has entered into another conspiracy with 
other combinations in other portions of the United States, by 
the terms of which those other associations agree not to ship 
into the district which these corporations control. 

What are the people in those States to do, Mr. President? 
These indictments may or may not prove to be effective; on 
some technicality the defendants may escape. If they do 
escape, and if the arrangement they have continues in force, 
what hope have the people in the Eastern States for relief? 

Now, that those people have suffered is easy to see by reading 
the prices they have been compelled to pay for cement. I have 
here the tabulated statement furnished by the Tariff Informa- 
tion Survey, and from it it appears that the value per unit, 
which is a barrel of cement, during the periods named was as 
follows: 

In 1915 the price was $1.47 a barrel; in 1917 it was $1.74 a 
barrel; in 1918, when the trust was formed, according to the 
charge, it was $2.65 a barrel; in 1918, for that fiscal year, the 
price was $2.75 a barrel; in 1919, for the fiscal year, the price 
was $3.92 a barrel. 

I see that those figures vary according to the quality of 
cement; but, beginning with 1918, the price runs $2.71, $3.92, 
$6.04, and in 1920 the price was $3.39 per barrel. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Nebraska that 
the price went even higher than that in that year. The price 
on October 4, 1920, went to $4 a barrel. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. So much the worse. I have not the 
complete figures for 1920, 


The result of the war was to shut off foreign competition in 
cement. Thereupon in 1918 this Cement Trust was formed. | 
What has been the result of the formation of that trust? The 
result of the formation of the trust was to put up the prices 
to over $4 per barrel. What has been the result of that in- 


crease in the cost of construction? Mr. Untermyer, counsel 
for the joint legislative committee on housing in the State of 
New York, sent.a memorial to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives recently, and in that memorial here is one of the 
allegations which he makes: 


housing accommodations 
in the city of New York, 

combinations — 
the various lines o 
in construction, and 
leaders and to illegal 


Later in the same memorial he uses this language: 


The exactions. of manufacturers and dealers in building materials due 
to this scarcity of supply have resulted in abnormal price increases 
and in some instances in the inability to meet the demand on any terms, 
Manufacturers and dealers are either unable or unwilling to satisfy 
these demands upon a basis of reasonable prices over and above the 
actual cost. This situation prevails not only in the city of New York 
but in many of the cities throughout the coun and for the same 
reason. Un corrected it threatens to paralyze the efforts to correct 
the present crisis, 

Mr. President, Mr. Untermyer intimates that in the one city 
of New York something like 400,000 people are suffering for 
lack of housing accommodations. Everybody who has investi- 
gated the situation in New York knows that for poor people 
or people of moderate means it is almost impossible to rent 
quarters, either houses or apartments, at any time. This con- 
dition is aggravated by the high cost of building, and the high 
cost of building is largely due, as Mr. Untermyer says, to a 
combination among the building interests that have put up the 
price of building material. According to the charges made by 
the Department of Justice in the criminal case now on trial in 
New York, one of the combinations, one of the criminal con- 
spiracies that have put up the price on necessary building ma- 
terial, is what we popularly refer to as the Eastern Cement 
Trust, which has a monopoly in that district. It has entered 
into contracts with the cement manufacturers of other districts 
not to enter the district in the Eastern States, and thus secured 
a monopoly because, during the war, the importation of cement 
from other countries was practically impossible. Now at the 
time cement is beginning to be imported and giving prospect 
of affording relief to the people in the Eastern States, insuring 
the possibility that they are going to have competitive condi- 
tions in the charges for cement, the Republican majority in 
Congress steps in and proposes to impose a tariff duty upon 
the importation of cement from other countries, thus acting as 
a direct servant of the trust in endeavoring to protect it from 
any competition from abroad. 

Mr. President, that is not the only case that is pending in 
New York. That is the one on trial now, but there is a larger 
case there which the Department of Justice is prosecuting 
against the cement interests of the United States. It is brought 
against all of the associations in the United States that have 
divided up the country into districts, one of the districts being 
the New York district, to which I have referred, 

After that case has been completed, I assume that the case 
against the national or larger trust will be taken up. I will 
now quote from a copy of the indictment in the larger case. 
This indictment has been brought in the southern district 
of New York against a large number of corporate defend- 
ants, cement manufacturers in all parts of the United States, 
some 74 in number. They do business in Alabama, Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Washington, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, West 
Virginia, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, and Virginia. 

In this indictment the grand jury declares: 

That 8 all, to wit, 85 cent, of the Portland cement 
moving in interstate commerce as herein described has been manu- 
factured and produced, shipped and delivered by the defendants herein 
n 

That is to say, the 74 corporations that manufacture and sell 
substantially all the cement manufactured in the United States 
and consumed by the American people, 85 per cent being speci- 
fied as that which moves in interstate commerek 


That substantially all, to wit, 85 cent, of such cement cousumed 
in the United States during the 15 years aforesaid has been manu- 
factured and uced by the said defendants; and said defendants 
coe said 15 2 8 have, respectively, sold large portions of the cement 
manufactured them to consumers of and dealers in such cement 
whose several places of consumption and business haye been situate 
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in the Territories of the United States, in the District of Columbia, 
or in other of said States than the one wherein said cement was so 
manufactured by said defendants, respectively, and consigned. other 
large portions thereof to such dealers and to their own — in said 
‘Territories and districts and such other States for sale there by such 
dealers and agents. * s 

In furtherance of said conspiracy—. 

Which has been in operation, as the Department of Justice 
claims, for 15 years 

In furtherance of said conspiracy and with the purpose and intent of 
restraining said trade and commerce, eliminating competition 5 
and enhancing the price of said cement to the consuming public, the 
defendants combin conspired, and agreed together 

(a) To create a maintain uniform selling prices for thelr cement 
throughout the United States. 

Gy zo divide and allot to mills of the defendants within certain 
territorial subdivisions of the United States certain portions of said 
trade and commerce, and to eliminate competition among the defend- 
ants and others with: mills in said respective territorial diylsions of the 
United States. 

(ce) To withhold the cement from the market and prevent it from 
becoming a commodity. of free and unrestricted barter and sale. 


In other words, this combination has not only monopolized 
the business but has conspired to withhold cement from the 
market for the purpose of starving the market and compelling 

the consumers to pay a higher price for it. 


(d) And to curtail and restrict the production and manufacture of 
cement. 

A. Also, in furtherance of said conspiracy, and with the 1 and 
intent aforesaid, in order to create and maintain uniformity in price 
and to eliminate competition, the defendants conspired, combined, and 
agreed to— 

(1) Adopt uniform pus for cement at all points of delivery 
with certain territorial subdivisions of the United States and to 
adopt arbitrary freight basing points with the purpose, intent, and 
effect of insuring the establishment and maintenance by all the defend- 
ants and others of uniform quotations and delivered prites for cement 
to purchasers at any given point in the United States, irrespective of 
the location of the respective mills 1 and producing said 
cement and irrespective of the actual difference in freight from said 
mills to any given point of delivery. 

That is to say, a consumer could not get the benefit of lower 
freight if he was near an operating mill, but he was required 
to buy the cement and pay for it upon the freight basis of a 
town farther removed from his place for using the cement. He 
was compelled to pay the freight rate from the basing: point to 
which all of the manufacturers in the district had agreed upon, 
even if they shipped it from a nearer point. 

(2) To adopt and maintain the uniform practice of refusing to quote 
prices of cement, except f. o. b. the point of delivery for consumption, 
and to adopt the uniform practice of charging contractors and consum- 
ers using cement for constrnetion work, irrespective of the quantity 
purchased, a uniformly higher price than would be charged to dealers. 

(3) To adopt and maintain uniform charges for bags in which said 
cement was to be placed for shipment and of uniform allowances for 
such bags as might thereafter be returned by the consumers of said 


cement. 

{4) To adopt and maintain uniform terms of credit and rates of 
dwcount for cash payment for said cement. 

B. Also in furtherance of said conspiracy and with the purpose gnd 
intent aforesaid and in order to divide and allot trade to the respecfive 
defendants by territorial subdivisions and to eliminate competition, 
the defendants combined and conspired: 

(1) To refuse to sell cement to be delivered by mills in a given terri- 
torial subdivision outside of said subdivision and to suggest to dealers 
and consumers outside of said given subdivision that they could best 
be served by mills located outside such given territorial subdivision, 
and within the territorial subdivision where such consumers and dealers 
were located. 

In other words, Mr. President, they divided up the country, 
and they dictated to the consumers where they should buy their 
cement. They refused to quote prices on cement or to sell 
cement to any consumer in the territory of another mill or as- 
sociation, 

(2) To adopt for each of certain territorial subdivisions of the 
United States arbitrary freight basing points from which, to the points 
of delivery of cement, freight rates were to be calculated and uniformly 
added to the price of said cement at the point of delivery, rdless 
ef the freight rate actually paid or charged, resulting not only in a 
uniform price quoted to purchasers and consumers, by all of the mann- 
facturers within any such given territorial subdivision, but in excluding 
5 outside of such territorial subdivision from the market 
therein. 

(3) To advocate before the Interstate Commerce Commission a read- 
justment of freight rates which would assist in such territorial sub- 
division of the United States and facilitate an allotment and division 
of trade in cement to mills of the defendants located within respective 
territorial subdivisions. 

In other words, Mr, President, just as this criminal trade con- 
spiracy, this Cement Trust, has sent its agents here to Wash- 
ington to appear before the House Committee on Ways and 
Means and before the Senate Committee on Finance, so it has 
conspired to send its agents to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for the purpose of trying to induce that commission to 
fix freight rates so as to diseriminate in favor of its basing 
points and make it easier for the Cement Trust to compel all 
cement buyers to buy upen the freight basing point that the 
Cement Trust selects. 


(4) To procure the Nene, A and adopt in large cities a zone system 
1 : 


regulating and making uniform the drayage and cartage charges of all 
— lhe defendants engaged in shipping or delivering cement in 
suc! es, . 


They were afraid somebody might make a cut, somebody 
might make a reduction, so they are going to compel the rail- 
roads to charge a higher price from other points. 

C. Also, in furtherance of said conspiracy and with the purpose and 
intent aforesaid, in order to 9 from the — — and thus 
28 Sar E Paper ee of free barter and sale, the 

efen: mbined, ired. a greed’: 

(1) To restrict the a tance of orders for future delive 
to dealers to orders for deliveries to be made within 15 
after the receipt of the respective orders. 

In other words, they would not sell to a dealer in cement 
except to supply his demands fot 15 days. They wanted to 
keep the cement market starved at all times, so that the con- 
sumers would be easily induced to pay these excessive and these 
increasing prices under the compulsion of the trust. 

(2) To prevent and restrict sales of cement except in quant Nies and 
only sufficient for 5 in specific works, buildings, or other 
Structures or articles which had been planned and arranged for at or 
before the date of sale, and in instances where more cement would be 
delivered to a contractor or consumer than required for a particular 
job to prevent such contractor or consumer from using it on other 


jobs 
Think of that, Mr. President! Not only restricting the deal- 
ers in cement to the purchase of cement for the following 15 


days, but compelling a contractor to limit his purchases to jobs 


of cement 
ys or less 


he had in hand, and not to permit him to use upon one job any 


cement which he had purchased for another job. The same 
men, or their representatives, come to the Congress of the 
United States and now ask in the pending bill to have cement 
taken off the free list, so that they may be freed from the possi- 
bility of competition from abroad! y 

(3) To refuse to sell to such dealers as were not “recognized” 
dpaiers, such recognized dealers to be made known by the defendants to 
each other by the compilation and publication of an arbitrary list con- 
taining their names and to prevent sales of cement to dealers not listed 
upon such publication, 

D. In furtherance of said conspiracy and with the purpose and intent 
aforesaid, and in order to curtail the production of cement and enhance 
the price thereof, the defendants combined and conspired— 

(1) To close down for fixed periods of time their respective mills and 
to advise their competitors of the time and extent of such jods, and 
to procure similar curtailment of production by such competitors. 

I have been told this morning that there is a cement mill out 
here at Hancock, Md., which had been in operation for many 
years—now doubtless controlled by this. trust—which has now 
been closed down and stands idle, not because the people have no 
desire for cement but in order to assist the trust in starving 
the market—a mill closed dewn here within 150 miles of the 
seat of government. 

(2) To prevent the organization of new cement concerns and the con- 
struction of new mills for the production and manufacturing of cement 
by such concerns, 

(a) To elireulate false rumors as to the character of the persons that 
might form such new concerns. - 

Mr. President, that is not the charge of a partisan. That is 
not the charge of anyone who is seeking to prevent the imposi- 
tion of a tariff. That is not the charge of some one who is 
trying to prevent cement from being taken off the free list. 
That is the charge of the sworn officers of the United States, 
ratified and indorsed by a grand jury in New York City. That 
is an indictment brought in the name of the Government of 
the United States against this combination, which controls 85 
per cent of all of the cement manufactured in the United States, 
just as it is the charge in the ather indictment against the con- 
cerns which constitute one of the subsidiary associations of this 
trust and which control the cement in all of the Eastern States. 
Those very associations which are indicted here under criminal 
charge, and one of which is now on trial in New York, send 
their representatives here to Washington to appear before the 
eommittees of the Congress and induce those committees to erect 
a tariff against the possible importation of cement from abroad. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
no one appeared before the Finance Committee on behalf of 
this industry. I do not know whether they appeared before the 
House committee or not. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. They appeared before the eommittee in 
the House. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say I have not looked that up. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It was not necessary to appear before 
the Finance Committee. I am, nevertheless, surprised that they 
did not. Almost every other concern in the United States that 
wanted a subsidy from the Government, that wanted a tariff 
from it, did appear before the Finance Committee. The cor- 
ridors of the Senate Office Building, adjoining the Senate 
Finance Committee, have been crowded for months during the 
secret sessions of the Finance Committee, and persons repre- 
senting various manufacturing institutions that are favored in 
this bill have access to the committee room and met in secret 
with the Republican members of the committee. If the Cement 
Trust did not appear there, it is very remarkable. They cer- 
tainly could not have been excluded. Apparently, the committee 
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has not been aware that there was a Cement Trust. Apparently, 
the committee which brings in this recommendation to the Sen- 
ate to take this great article off the free list was not aware that 
the Goyernment of the United States was prosecuting this trust. 
The committee did not know that it was prosecuting the cor- 
porations which constitute the Cement Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and prosecuting individually the corporations and their 
ofticers which constitute the trust. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to make a correction 
there. A Mr. O’Brien did appear before the Finance Committee 
and ask for an increase of the House rate from 5 to 8 cents, 
but the committee did not grant it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I thought it was inconceivable that 
although so many selfish manufacturers came to the committee 
for the purpose of getting the committee to approve a plan of 
exploiting the American public this criminal conspiracy had 
not sent some one for the purpose of urging the committee to 
raise the House rate, after they had been to the House and in- 
duced the House committee to take the articlè off the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. In answer to that I may say that the committee 
also listened to the criminal importers, I think, if the word 
could be used, as to the manufacturers. We listened to every- 
body who wanted to come before the committee; and, in fact, T 
will say to the Senator frankly that I think we spend too much 
time in hearings. There was no importer, no one desiring to 
be heard, but that the Finance Committee gave a chance to be 
heard; and I say frankly that I think the privilege was abused 
and extended far beyond any reason. The committee, however, 
started to hold open hearings and let anybody come, and gave 
notice in the press that there would be hearings upon the bill, 
and they came, both for a duty and for no duty. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, there were some open 
hearings, and undoubtedly there were some importers heard. I 
have no doubt that the Senator is entirely justified in making 
that statement, but it is very evident from an examination of 
the bill that the pleas made by the importers fell upon deaf ears, 
because the committees, both of the Senate and of the House, 
brought in a bill which takes one article after another off the 
free list and subjects it to a tariff and the Senate committee 
has taken one article after another and subjects it to a higher 
tariff than carried in the House proposal. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator is mistaken there. Nearly 
all the rates which the Senate committee reported are lower 
than the House rates. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have not made a very critical examina- 
tion, and I do not care about that. I know that the bill as it 
appears in the Senate, whether we consider the rates proposed 
by the House or the rates recommended by the Senate com- 
mittee, represents an enormous increase 

Mr. SMOOT. Over existing law. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Over the existing rates, and it includes 
a large number of articles which are necessary for the ordi- 
nary consumption of the American people, and it takes a large 
number of those articles off the free list and subjects them to 
a tariff. 

Mr. SMOOT. Most of the articles which haye been taken off 
the free list are articles which are not produced in this country, 
and we have taken them off for revenue. There are some which 
have been taken off the free list and put upon the dutiable list, 
and one of them is Portland or Roman cement, with 5 cents a 
hundred pounds imposed on it, which was taken off by the 
House, I do not want to take any more time of the Senate to 
speak on that subject. As was said last night, I think the only 
competition would come from Canada. Canada imposes a duty 
of 11 cents a hundred upon cement going from America into 
Canada, and we have imposed a rate of 5 cents. If I had my 
way, I would put Portland cement on the free list and put a 
proviso in the law that Wherever any country imposed a duty 
upon the cement made in America entering that country, cement 
coming from that country into America would carry the same 
rate. That would meet that difficulty. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, Canada imposes a tariff 
of 11 cents a hundred because Canada is afraid of the com- 
petition from the United States, It is stated here in the report 
of the Tariff Commission that cement can be manufactured in 
the United States cheaper than in Canada on account of the 
cheaper fuel, and the reason Canada imposes that tariff, higher 
than the tariff the Senate committee proposes, is that she is 
afraid of United States competition. The Senator knows that 
America is exporting large quantities of cement. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt about that; a great deal 
more than we import. The Senator made a statement in rela- 
tion to the manufacture of cement in Canada. There are sec- 
tions of Canada where the making of cement would cost more 
than it would to make it in the United States, and there are 
locations in Canada, with the water power she has at her 


command, where they can make it a little cheaper than they can 
in the United States. But, taken as a whole, I have no doubt 
at all but what it can be made in the United States, as far as 
the great bulk of the production in the United States is con- 
cerned, so cheaply that cement coming from Canada or any- 
where else in the world could not get in and compete. The 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNpERwoop] made a statement last 
night that was absolutely correct. It is a freight proposition, 
without a doubt. The question of protection does not cut any 
figure to speak of, and I agree with the Senator as to that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I have for many years 
believed that the great vice of the so-called protective tariff 
was that it encouraged trusts, and here we haye a case in 
point. You have imposed a tariff upon this article, and 
you have listened to the voice of the representatives of the 
Cement Trust, in both the committee of the House and the com- 
mittee of the Senate, and at the very time you were writing 
that tariff on cement the cement manufacturers were being 
prosecuted in the criminal courts of the United States for the 
formation of a trust. Yet, knowing that they were being! 
prosecuted, knowing that they had formed a trust, and that, 
as the Department of Justice declares, they controlled 85 per 
cent of all the cement produced in the United States, knowing 
that they had raised the price from something like 80 cents or 
a dollar a barrel, as it formerly was, to four or five dollars a 
barrel, you have sought to give them a protection against foreign 
competition after they have wiped out local competition. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does not the Senator know that all this rise 
in the price of cement he has spoken of occurred when cement 
was On the free list, and that cement to-day is on the free list, 
and all of this alleged conspiracy was under the free-trade 
conditions? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the Senator had been listening last 
night, he would have heard my figures. He would have heard 
me state that the importation of cement was temporarily killed 
by the war, and that it has only now begun again to be a 
factor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I listened to the Senator's 
figures, and I did not see anything in them, because now the 
total importations into the United States do not amount to more 
than one-half of 1 per cent and that was true before the war 
and after the war. ` 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then why are you putting this tariff 
on it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not saying anything about that now. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. How do you justify it? 

Mr. SMOOT. The justification of it is simply Canada. 
Some cement is sent around to the Pacific coast for ballast, and 
it furnishes the Los Angeles and San Francisco markets with 
cement. It is wholly a freight proposition, as I told the 
Senator. In Canada there are some cement factories so located 
that they can pay the 5 cents a hundred and get into the 
American market. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Drar in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator from Nebraska charges that 
the protective tariff is responsible for this Cement Trust, and 
yet cement is on the free list at the present time, and has been 
for eight years, I understand. Yet, of course, the protective 
tariff is entirely responsible for it., 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I did not charge that. 
putting words in my mouth. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator said that the tariff was re- 
sponsible for trusts, and he was talking about the Cement Trust 
at the time, which he said existed, and I say that cement has 
been on the free list for eight years, put there by a Democratic 
administration. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The answer to that is that while it was 
on the free list, the war prevented its importation in any con- 
siderable quantities, but now that the war is over and the 
Cement Trust is afraid of foreign competition, this criminal 
conspiracy comes to Congress and induces your committee, sir, 
to raise this tariff. You listened to its representatives, though 
they represented a criminal conspiracy, according to the De- 
partment of Justice. The House committee listened to the 
representatives of the criminal conspiracy, and you have brought 
in here a recommendation to protect that criminal conspiracy. 
That is what I am saying. I did not say that the ‘tariff had 
ereated this particular trust, but I say that there is a connec- 
tion between a trust and a tariff. and a trust can not exist in 
this country when competition is made free and fair. It could 
only exist for any considerable length of time when a tariff 
wall is put around the country so as to exclude foreign com- 
petition. 
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Mr. SMOOT. There has not been a tariff wall around it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. You are proposing to put a tariff wall 
around the country. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; we are not going to put it around. Here 
is a part of the testimony in relation to Canada, and it is from 
Canada the importations come here, as I said before. I read 
from the testimony: 

I am N for the Michigan ee 
entire 500,000 barrels, roughly speaking, last year’s importations 
came from Canada. Right across the Canadian border, in plain view 
from the windows of our offices, they are beginning the erection of a 
large cement plant and the construction of a steel plant near the town 
of Windsor, tario. 

I do not want to take any more time to read that, but that 
is all there is in the question. I want to say to the Senator 
that I do not know whether this company is involved in the 
Huron-Portland Co. or not, but if the Senator had been a 
member of the committee, and had come from Michigan, and 
a constituent of his had asked that he be taken over to the 
committee and permitted to testify, I do not think the Senator 
would have objected to doing that, particularly as long ds the 
case had not been decided. I do not approve of what the com- 
panies haye done. I do not think there is a Senator here who 
would, but. that does not mean that the committee shall not 
listen to a statement of things as they actually exist. Nearly 
all of the importations, as I said before, have come from Can- 
ada. In the West we have a Portland Cement Co., of Port- 
land, Oreg., we will say, but they can not ship any of their 
cement into Canada unless they pay a duty of 11 cents a hun- 
dred. We can not ship to Canada from the cement factories 
along the border between the United States and Canada with- 
out paying a tariff of 11 cents, and besides that they impose 
a 2-cent sales tax on everything that goes in. It is a little 
affair, as far as the great business is concerned, but I think 
we can take care of Canada just as well by allowing this to 
go on the free list, with the proviso I have suggested. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. There we have it again; it is a little 
affair. While we were talking about some of these chemicals 
they did seem little affairs, but in the United States there is a 
consumption of something over 80,000,000 barrels of cement a 


into whose territory the 


ear. 

9 Mr. SMOOT. My reference to this being a little affair is 
entirely different from what the Senator refers to. I say the 
importations were so little compared with the whole produc- 
tion of the United States that they are negligible. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is all the more reason for not put- 
ting on a tariff. If there were a great importation, the Sena- 
tor would be here saying, “ We must erect a tariff wall. See 
the flood of cheap cement coming in”; but now he admits it 
is a little affair, and yet the committee recommends a tariff 
because little is coming into the country. Do you not want. 
competition at all? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator had waited until I concluded, 
he would have seen my point. It is a little affair, so far as 
the whole product of the United States is concerned, but it is 
not a little affair to the manufacturers of this cement near the 
border of Canada. It is their life, and that is what I intended 
to say before the Senator interrupted me. = 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. There is another side to that. There 
may be a little manufacturer there who is doing business at a 
disadvantage, but there are in this country a hundred million 
people who are suffering for inadequate housing. There are a 
hundred million people who are paying taxes upon good roads, 
in which cement is used. There are a hundred million people 
who are compelled to pay excessive prices for cement for their 
public buildings. There are a hundred million people paying 
excessive prices for cement for use in the construction of 
bridges, hospitals, and for all other purposes, and, as the Sena- 
tor says, without any proof, so far as I know, just because 
there are one or two manufacturers near the Canadian line who 
are operating at a disadvantage, he proposes to make it pos- 
sible for a cement trust to exist in this country, without any 
zompetition, and allow them to maintain the present exorbitant 
rates on cement. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, the Senator certainly does not 
mean to say that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Exactly that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Out of the whole 100,900,000 people, the only 
people who could possibly be affected by this would be on the 
border. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] said last 
night that cement could not be shipped 100 miles into the inte- 
rior, and if it could come in from a foreign country it could 
not affect at all the 100,000,000 people. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Such a statement can not stand the test 
for a moment. You have millions of peeple right in the city 
of New York, to begin with. You have another million or more 
in Boston, Yov have millions all along the coast, who will cer- 


tainly suffer immediately if deprived of any form of competi- 
tion from abroad. The truth is that the Senate Committee on 
Finance never seems to think at all of the consumer. 

Mr. SMOOT. Even under free trade we have not had any- 
thing coming from any: foreign country, with the exception of 
the Pacific coast, to speak of. It comes from Canada, along the 
border line, under free trade. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do not sympathize with the idea of 
destroying business with Canada. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; of course the Senator does not. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Canada has imposed most of her tariffs 
against the United States in retaliation for what we have done. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. There is no more reason why we should 
destroy business with Canada than that we should separate the 
States of the Union from doing business with each other. 

Mr. SMOOT. Did Canada impose the 11 cents tariff on 
cement as a retaliation for free cement? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do not happen to know; but I say that 
most of the tariffs which Canada has imposed against our prod- 
ucts have been due to a spirit of retaliation, because we have 
imposed tariffs and attempted to erect a tariff wall against 
Canadian products. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that Canadian tariffs are 
higher than tariffs in the United States. Did Canada retaliate 
against the United States when she imposed a duty upon all 
agricultural implements going into Canada and levied a tax, 
3 of either 25 or 30 per cent, while we allow hers to come 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. T understand that many of the duties of 
Canada at the present time have been raised, and that they 
have been raised in retaliation for what the United States has 
done against her products. 

Mr. SMOOT. But most of them are on items which come 
from Canada into the United States free. Why should Canada 
impose 25 per cent on harness and manufactures of leather 
when those articles come in here free from Canada? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Because we impose duties on some of the 
things that she admits free. 

Mr. SMOOT. What are they? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, There are a great many things in the 
line of agricultural products. I do not suppose she has a tariff 
on corn, nor on wheat particularly. v 

Mr. SMOOT., Yes; there is a duty on Canadian wheat. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It has been put on by us within a couple 
of years, and it was an insane thing to do, a perfectly foolish 
thing to do. it did not affect the wheat raisers of the United 
States one bit. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can not make them believe it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I can easily make them believe it by 
reading the facts, which show that after the duty was imposed 
the price of wheat continued to fluctuate just as it had before 
on the downward scale. > 

Mr. SMOOT. Like it did every place in the world and on 
nearly every article, just as cement went from $4 a barrel down 
to $2, where it is now. That is why wheat went down. It was 
not the duty that made the wheat go down. If the Senator 
will take the prices at Minneapolis he will find out whether the 
farmers did not receive an advantage from it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I would not be so insane as to say the 
duty which we put on it brought the price of wheat down, but 
Senators were so insane as to stand here and advocate a duty 
on wheat for the purpose of keeping the price up. I read into 
the Recorp months after the emergency tariff had been put on 
the market reports which showed that wheat had continued on 
its downward course uninterfered with by the tariff. 

Mr. SMOOT. And if it had not been for the tariff it would 
have gone that much lower. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. We do not know anything about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, we do; because we know the price or wheat 
in Canada and in the United States. : 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. We are dealing with facts, not imagin- 
ings, and vain imaginings at that. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. GOODNG. I want to say to the Senator from Nebraska 
that the record of the wheat markets at Winnipeg and Minne- 
apolis will show, since the emergency tariff law was enacted, 
an average of about 24 cents a bushel more in Minneapolis than 
in Winnipeg. The records will show that before the emergency 
tariff law was enacted wheat at times was higher in Winnipeg 
than in Minneapolis. Those are the records, and the chairman 
of the Finance Committee will submit them day by day for the 
time since the enactment of the emergency tariff law, 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. What does the Senator argue from that? 

Mr. GOODING. I argue that the emergency tariff law gave 
the wheat growers of this country a higher price than they got 
in Canada or in the world market, so far as that is concerned. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It did not give them a higher price than 
they had before. 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; it did, in proportion to the others. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Oh, no; it did not; the Senator is mis- 
taken. 

Mr. GOODING. In proportion to what the Canadian wheat 
grower right alongside of the American wheat grower has re- 
ceived, we haye beaten him 24 cents a bushel, on an average, 
ever since the emergency tariff law was enacted. 

Coming back for a moment to harness, I want to say to the 
Senator that before it was put on the protected list Canada 
had a duty of 35 per cent on harness, saddlery, and all kinds of 
leather goods in existence. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have not stated anything to the con- 
trary. 2 

Mr. GOODING. Now, let me come back to the cement busi- 
ness a moment. I can accept the argument of the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop] as being fair and reasonable and 
intelligent. I will now have to use the words the Senator from 
Nebraska has used so often, and I regret to use them, too 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. The Senator is welcome, I have no 
monopoly on them, 

Mr. GOODING. It has been said that this is “all bunk.” 
That is what you have thrown across the aisle for a year now, 
to my knowledge, about anything and everything that has been 
discussed in connection with the tariff. The Senator knows 
and every man of intelligence must know that, so far as the 
cement duty is concerned, there are only a few people along 
the border who can possibly be affected. Whether cement is 
90 cents a barrel or $4 a barrel, it can not get very far into 
the interior. Of course, there is only a little cement imported. 
There will never be much cement imported, because it can not 
get into the interior cities of this country. It can not go 
around and through the canal and reach the western coast 
cities at all, but it does come in along the border. 

While Canada is putting a tariff of 11 cents a hundred on 
cement, is it a crime for us to put 5 cents a hundred tariff on 
Canadian cement coming into this country, remembering, too, 
that Canada has a 2-cent sales tax, doubling the duty that we 
are payin What would the Senator do with our cement 
plants along the border? Would he not give them at least a 
fair chance with Canada, and let us play fair? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. In the first place, I will have to repudi- 
ate the Senator’s statement that I ever used the word “bunk,” 
That is not in my vocabulary. In the second place, I have not 
any sympathy with this attempt to hurt Canada by legislation 
in the United States. Canada is our neighbor, and we ought 
to do business with Canada just as freely as the States of the 
Union do business with each other, 

Mr. GOODING. Make the dutf 5 cents and we will do busi- 
ness with each other. T 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I would not be afraid to see a little of 
Canadian cement or a good deal of Canadian cement come into 
this country and give relief to the American people, who are 
now paying twice as much for cement as they ought te pay. I 
would not regret to see some Canadian cement come into this 
country to create a little competition for the trust, which Is 
robbing the American people in the prices that it puts on cement 
to-day. I would not be afraid to have a little Canadian cement 
or a good deal of Canadian cement come in and be sold to the 
American people while the American trust, as stated by the 
Department of Justice, is starving the market, refusing to sell 
dealers more than 15 days’ supply of cement at a time, refusing 
to permit a contractor who buys cement and finishes his job to 
use any part of that cement upon another job. I would not be 
afraid to have a little Canadian cement come into this country 
to supply the American demand for cement when the American 
trust is trying to starve the market by closing the cement mills 
and shutting the mills down, as the Department of Justice states 
it has been doing. 

i want to say to my friends on the other side of the aisle 
who are trying to impose a tariff on this trust-made article in 
the United States while the Department of Justice is prosecut- 
ing that trust as a criminal, that they take a yery serious chance 
before the American people, because the American people have 
suffered so long from the high cost of living, have grown very 
impatient, indeed, with the toleration of the party which pro- 
poses to shut out foreign competition and prevent prices from 
coming down to their legitimate basis, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from Michigan? 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr, TOWNSEND. I do not know whether the Senator from 
Nebraska has any cement factories in his State or not. We 
do have a good many in Michigan. We have them situated 
along the Canadian border. I do not know what strictures 
have been made upon the conduct of cement factories. I do 
know from my own personal knowledge that some of these 
factories have had a hard struggle. They are not limiting the 
production of the amount of their cement. They are trying ta 
manufacture cement to meet the demands of the public. They 
are perfectly willing to go in and meet free and open competi- 
tion on equal terms. They are not willing, however, situated on 
the border, to have Canada place a tariff almost amounting to 
prohibition upon the imports of cement into that country and 
at the same time allow Canadian cement to come in here free. 
All that we ask, and all that any of us ask, is that we shall be 
placed on equal terms with our competitors. 

If it were true that Canada admitted American cement free 
I would have no objection to Canadian cement coming into this 
coumtry free. But I am an American. I believe in treating 
our own industries as fairly as other countries treat their in- 
dustries. I do not believe we should condemn this great in- 
dustry, which is trying to meet the demands of the country for 
cement and which during its life has had a most precarious 
existence, many of the factories having failed, many of them 
having produced cement at a very low profit. 

While there is competition in the United States, I care not 
what they may say of them, no one will condemn more than I 
the combination of any concerns for the purpose of creating a 
trust; but these political statements and arguments weigh 
nothing with me as against the facts. What I insist upon, and 
nothing else, is a fair competitive market for American products. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. The Senator denominated my charge of 
the existence of a cement trust as a political statement. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Not particularly that item, but every 
time a Senator rises in opposition to the tariff bill he charges 
that it is all in the interest of the trusts. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. This is in the interest of the trust. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It is in the interest of American produc- 
tion of a product that ought to be produced in the United States. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the Senator had been in the Chamber 
he would have heard me read two indictments brought by the 
United States against two cement trusts. One is a compara- 
tively small trust in the eastern part of the United States, and 
the other is the great national trust, of which the eastern trust 
is a part. They have divided up the country, as the Depart- 
ment of Justice states. In the eastern district are New York, 
Pennsylvania, the New England States, Delaware, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia. That association is 
now under indictment and is now on trial in the courts of New 
York. „l 

Mr. TOWNSEND. How will it-interfere with the prosecu- 
tion of the law, if they have violated it, if we put a tariff on 
cement? 7 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator please wait until I con- 
clude? I gave him an opportunity to make his statement. I 
am going to nail him right to the indefensible position he has 
taken. 

The other indictment is against the national trust, and your 
Department of Justice and my Department of Justice has de- 
cla red, and the grand jury of New York has ratified the decla- 
ration, that that Cement Trust, composed of 74 corporations, 
many of them in your State, sir, controls 85 per cent at least of 
the cement business of the United States, and the figures show 
that the prices on cement have been gradually raised from 
where they used to be. It is not I who charge that there is a 
trust. The Department of Justice charges that there is a trust. 
The indictments were brought last summer, and Congress should 
haye known that they were brought; and yet both the com- 
mittee of the House and the committee of the Senate permitted 
the representatives of that trust to come before them and ask 
to have cement taken from the free list and put upon the dutia- 
ble list. That is not a political charge. That is a charge sworn 
to by the officers of the Department of Justice of the United 
States Government. Moreover, I am tired of hearing of this 
myth about Canadian competition. Perhaps the Senator does 
not know what this cement business is as it affects his State. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I think I know quite as much about it 
as does the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will tell the Senator something about 
it. The nonpartisan Tariff Commission makes a report upon 
the cement business in the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is that Brother Miles’s statement? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No. This is the official report of the 
Tariff Information Survey relating to cement. As the Senator 
from Utah has accepted it on so many other subjects, I hope 
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he will accept it on this or state why he does not do so. These 
are the figures, 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator said the nonpartisan 
Tariff Commission. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the reporter to read exactly what 


the Senator said. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK, I said the nonpartisan Tariff Commis- 
That 


sion. 

Mr. SMOOT. “The nonpartisan Tariff Commission.” 
has nothing whatever to do with the Tariff Commission. I 
have quoted from the report of the Tariff Commission which 
was organized by Congress. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; organized by Congress; and I am 
quoting froni the same authority. Is it not nonpartisan? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I think it is bipartisan. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Well, call it bipartisan. I want to meet 
the Senator’s views, and will call it bipartisan; at least, its 
reports appear to be nonpartisan. They appear to be unani- 
mous and they appear to give the facts. 

What are the facts regarding Michigan, as to which the Sen- 
ator is so disturbed? The manufacture of cement in Michigan 
in 1914 was 4,200,000 barrels; in 1915 it was 4,700,000; in 1916 
it was 4,900,000 barrels; in 1917 it was 4,600,000 barrels; in 
1918 it was 3,554,000; in 1919 it was 4,620,000 barrels. That 
would not look as though the cement industry of Michigan was 
languishing. I guess, if the Senator from Michigan will make 
the computation, he will find that Michigan made about a 
barrel of cement for every head of population in the State, at 
least. 

What were the imports from Canada which were so destruc- 
tive as against this production of 4,000,000 barrels every year 
all through the free-trade period on cement? What were the 
terrible Cunadian imports that threatened to ruin those con- 
cerns which were making 4,000,000 barrels of cement a year? 
Let us look at the figures. 

I will go back a little. During the period that cement was 
subjected to a tariff, under the Payne-Aldrich law, of blessed 
memory, in 1910, the importations of cement from Canada were 
16,000,000 barrels; in 1911 they were 543,000 barrels; in 1912 
they were 490 barrels. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does not the Senator mean 490,000 barrels? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; the importations were 490 barrels; 
that is all; in 1918 the importations of cement were 963 bar- 
rels; in 1914, 168 barrels; in 1915 there were 915 barrels im- 
ported; in 1916 there were 1,463 barrels imported; in 1917 
there were 3,900 barrels; in 1918 there were 3,566 barrels. I 
am reading the figures for the fiscal years. The figures for 
calendar years slightly vary. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if I may, I desire to ask 
the Senator a question. The Senator is comparing the total 
imports of the whole United States to the production in merely 
one State. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. ‘To the production in the State of Michi- 
gun alone. Michigan made 4,000,000 barrels a year, and the 
entire imports of Canada into the United States along a line 
of 4,000 miles in extent only amounted to a few thousand 
barrels. The Senator from Michigan is following the commit- 
tee in imposing a tariff upon what is a mythical danger. The 
Tariff Commission itself says that cement may be made cheaper 
in the United States than in Canada, because of the cheaper 
fuel, the great item of expense, is cheaper in the United States 
than in Canada. Does the Senator from Michigan not know 
that the Unitetl States makes practically half of all the cement 
which is manufactured in the world and sends it to other coun- 
tries and sells it in competition with all the world? Yet he 
is following a committee here which proposes to take that 
article off the free list and put it on the dutiable list simply 
for the protection of a trust, an organization which the De- 
partment of Justice has denounced as a trust, which sent its 
representatives here te the Halls of Congress, who appeared 
before the committees in public hearings. I do not know 
whether or not they appeared before them at private hearings, 
but, whether they did or not, the fact is that this is a trust, 
coutrolling 85 or 90 per cent of the product of the United 
States. It is a trust under prosecution by one of the arms of 
our Government at this time; it a trust that has raised the 
price of cement until it is twice as high as it ought to be, 
or, at least, much higher than it ought to be. It is a trust 
which has paid enormous dividends and made men rich; it is 
a trust which has deliberately, as appears from the indictment 
which I read to the Senate while the Senator from Michigan 
was not present, starved the American market in order to 
extract high prices from the American consumer; which dic- 
tates to the consumer on what job he shall use his cement; 
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which dictates to the retailer and prohibits him from buying 
more than 15 days’ supply of cement at a time in order to 
starve the market; which resorts to all those practices, although 
cement is one of the most important necessaries of life to the 
American people. It goes into the construction of homes; it 
goes into the construction of hospitals; it goes into the con- 
struction of bridges; it goes into the construction of highways, 
for which we are spending hundreds of millions of dollars in 
the United States at the present time. 

Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srertrye in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
Florida? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have listened with a great deal of in- 
terest to the discussion of this subject on both sides of the 
Chamber, and it seems to me the whole matter resolves itself 
into this situation: Those who are supporting the provisions 
of the bill want this duty for one of two reasons. First, the 
prime reason and the only reason in the minds of some, is 
that the duty, if imposed, will prevent a reduction of the price 
of cement in this country. The other reason is that it will 
protect the American manufacturer to the extent that it will 
keep out importations, and thereby enable the manufacturers 
to get together and form a combination or trust, such as the 
Senator from Nebraska has mentioned. There are two effects, 
therefore, as a result of the imposition of the duty; first, to 
prevent the lowering of prices and the next is to keep up the 
price and to facilitate the combination or conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade. 

The other proposition urged by the Senator from Utah is 
that inasmuch as Canada imposes a duty on cement the United 
States ought likewise to impose a duty. That is a pure spirit 
of retaliation; it can not be put upon any other basis. We 
propose to levy a duty on a product simply because Canada 
levies a duty on that or some other product. I submit that that 
is not a sound economic basis upon which we can conduct our 
affairs. Canada is one of our very best customers; she is our 
next-door neighbor; we take a great many of the products of 
Canada and she takes a great many of our products. The spirit 
of retaliation certainly ought not to be encouraged but ought 
to be discountenanced. We can not afford to proceed along 
that line. 

Mr. President, I happen to have before me a statement of 
Canada’s trade for 12 months, which shows, if the Senator from 
Nebraska will allow me to put it in the Recorp at this point, 
that imports for consumption into Canada for the 12 months 
ending December, 1919, from the United States were valued at 
$739,597.697 ; for the year ending December, 1920, the imports 
from the United States for consumption in Canada were valued 
at $921,235,401. They fell off somewhat in the next year, the 
imports from the United States into Canada for the 12 months 
ending December 31, 1921, being valued at $559,380,193. 

Those figures indicate to some extent the significance of 
Canada as a customer of the United States, and we ought not 
to pursue any course or any policy, it seems to me, that would 
discourage that commerce. The argument that we should levy 
a duty simply because Canada levies a duty on a product is 
wholly unjustifiable. 

Canada exported to the United States during the similar 
periods for the 12 months ending December, 1919, to the value 
of $454,595,204 ; for the 12 months ending December, 1920, $559,- 
977,503 ; and for the 12 months ending December, 1921. $326,969,- 
382. That is a tremendous trade, and it seems to me we should 
make a mistake to pursue a policy of levying duties in the 
United States simply because Canada has seen fit to levy duties 
either upon the product named or upon some other product. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Let me say to the Senator from Michigan 
that he has not shown as vet, and I do not suppose he can show, 
that cement can be produced in Canada any cheaper than it can 
The Michigan manufacturers can 
compete with Canada, Irrespective of the Canadian markets, 
they need not be afraid that the Canadian producer will run 
them out of the market in the United States, and, so far as we 
are advised, the cost of production in Canada is just as great 
as it is in the United States. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I know that this question 
is out of order now, and ought not to be discussed. I had sup- 
posed it would be discussed when we reached it in proper order, 
and I had intended to reserve anything that I might say until 
that time. I understand, however. why it is being discussed now. 
It is simply for delay and obstruction. The whole subject will 
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come up later when in due course the item is reached for con- 
sideration. 
However, I merely wish to say a few words in reply to the 


Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcncock]. He has said that 
there have been indictments brought against the cement indus- 
try or cement companies of the United States. It is true that 
indictments have been secured, as I understand, by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and I am not complaining about that at all; 
I am not here to defend any violation of law by cement com- 
panies or any others; but it is known that indictments are not 
convictions. These people are entitled to the same considera- 
tion as other people are until convictions are had. Then, if they 
are guilty, the law will be enforced against them, and I shall 
not object in the least, but rather ask Godspeed to the efforts 
of the Government to bring all violators of law to justice. 
However, this particular matter is here and the question is this: 
Ts the cement industry entitled to protection against foreign 
competitors? The Senator has read the number of pounds of 
imports into the United States, all of which should be multiplied 
by 100, because the table deals in 100-pound packages; 100 
pounds is the unit basis, and the figures in question refer to 100- 
pound units. 

I am not particular about that, however. If it is true that 
Canada is not infringing upon the markets of the United States, 
if she is not shipping anything of any consequence into the 
country and is unable to do so, how would a small amount more 
or less interfere with the American market, or tend to reduce 
or furnish an embargo against the shipment of this stuff into 
the United States? 

A few years ago, contrary to the majority of my party, I 
advocated reciprocity with Canada. Early subsequent events 
showed that I made a mistake. There were certain things as 
to which I thought we could enter into reciprocal relations with 
her with profit to both countries. It was believed that Canada 
would agree to it. She did not. She did, however, accept the 
provisions which the United States Congress had inserted in 
that bill. Inserted with our understanding that they would 
not be binding upon the United States unless reciprocal action 
was taken by Canada. Now, sir, living across the border from 
Canada, as I do, where they have great cement factories, I 
believe that we should treat Canada exactly as she treats us. 
You can put cement on the free list if you wish, but accompany 
it with a provision that the country which gets the advantage 
of our free markets shall give us the same advantage in her 
markets. 

Mr. President, I do not care to discuss this subject now be- 

cause I know it is brought up for delay, and I do not wish to 
be a party to such a policy in the consideration of the bill. 
When the item comes up in due, course, as it will come up, I 
probably will discuss it further. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, before the Senator takes 
his seat, I understand that he corrects my figures in that where 
I have reported on the imports from Canada, instead of using 
the term “barrels” I should have said “ hundred-pound lots.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Instead of the term “pounds,” which I 
understood the Senator to use, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I supposed I was using the term “ bar- 
rels." 

Mr. TOWNSEND. No; the Senator used the term “ pounds.” 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The production is in barrels. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I realize that it does not make any differ- 
ence with the Senator's argument or with mine, but I simply 
wanted it to be correct. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It makes a great deal of difference. It 
makes my statement still stronger, because when I read of the 
production in Michigan I said 4,000,000 barrels, and when, I 
spoke of the small imports from Canada I said “ barrels,” but 
I should have said “ hundred-pound lots,” and that makes the 
imports only one-third of what I credited to Canada. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, The Senator used the term “ pounds.” 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I thought I was using the term “ barrels"; 
but the fact is that comparing the production in barrels with the 
import in barrels, the import is only one-third of what I 
credited to Canada; so that makes all the more exaggerated 
the monstrosity and the myth of Canadian importations. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I find that I shall be com- 
pelled to leave the Chamber after a little, and out of its order 
now I want to call attention to the amendment to paragraph 
202 in lines 23 and 24 on page 31. } 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator requested that those amendments 
go over last night, and they went over. 

Mr. POMERENE. I know; but they went over at my re- 
quest, in order that I might investigate further. I stated, in 
substance, last night that this matter had been called to my 
attention once before, and there seemed to be some discrimina- 
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tion against certain products based upon color, I was informed 
this morning by a Member of the other House that the matter 
I had in mind was corrected by these amendments, and I sim- 
ply wanted to make that statement now. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has no objection, then, to our 
9 ener e 

r. ENB. I have no objection to that language. I 
knew nothing about the rates; and whenever the Senate is 
ready to take up that matter it can do so if I am not here, 
That is all I care to say about it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the only question that is 
now before the Senate is the question of whether 20 per cent ad 
valorem on the foreign valuation is an excessive duty upon 
these cements that come into this country in barrels, sacks, or 
other packages. In the two days’ argument upon the amend- 
ment I have not heard one word said about the real question 
at issue, except the statement of five minutes which I made yes- 
terday. I took not to exceed five minutes in explaining what 
the difference was based upon and why we asked for a duty of 
20 per cent ad valorem, instead of 17 per cent ad valorem, upon 
the American- valuation. 

Tt does seem to me that we have come now to the time to 
vote upon some of these items. The Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Unprrwoop] stated yesterday, in substance, that we 
might have in our minds any idea that we saw fit to retain 
concerning the attempt to delay in the discussion of this bill. 
I think I can say in all good faith that we are justified in 
doing so when for nearly two whole days we have discussed a 
matter that is not before the Senate at all in the amendment, 
and can not be before it until the matter comes up for the con- 
sideration of general amendments. 

I think it proper at this time, however, to put in the RECORD 
a few figures that I hope the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
HitcHcock] will ponder upon a little by the time he gets ready 
to say and declare, as he has some four hundred times within 
the last year, that our emergency tariff was a mere gold brick 
to the farmer. I want to call his attention to some figures that 
I have just obtained from the department. 

I want to compare the difference between Manitoba or Winni- 
peg and Minneapolis prices before the emergency tariff and the 
prices after the emergency tariff. We will all admit that 
Winnipeg prices—which of course means Fort William prices— 
are based upon the Liverpool prices, because all of that grain 
that goes to those markets is exported, and therefore the price 
is entirely dependent upon what they can get for it in the 
Liverpool market. 4 

I have the Minneapolis price of wheat for every day in the 
week except Sunday ; then I have taken the same month in 1921 
when we had the emergency tariff law upon the statute books. 

The difference in price between Minneapolis and Winnipeg 
in 1920 during the month of October was 10 cents a bushel in 
favor of the United States. In October of 1921 it was 27 
cents a bushel. The difference in the grades between Minne- 
apolis and Winnipeg—the Winnipeg grade being much better 
than the Minneapolis grade—is, to say the very least, 5 cents a 
bushel. Therefore we can safely add 5 cents a bushel in addi- 
tion to the difference that is indicated here; and the 27 cents 
plus the 5 cents is 32 cents to the advantage of the American 
producer of wheat. 

I will take November of 1920, before the passage of the 
emergency tariff bill, when the difference was 5 cents. In 
November of 1921, when we had the emergency tariff bill, the 
difference was 29 cents. Add your 5 cents difference and you 
have a real difference of 34 cents in favor of the American 
farmer. 

Now I will take December of 1921, and I find that the differ- 
ence between the American and the Canadian wheat was 26 
cents a bushel. Add your 5 cents, and you have 31 cents a 
bushel to the advantage of the American producer. 

In January of 1922 the difference was 27 cents, which, plus 
the 5 cents, would give 32 cents advantage to the American 
producer of wheat. , 

In February of 1922 the difference between the Canadian 
and the American wheat was 27 cents, the Minneapolis being 
No. 1 dark northern, and the Winnipeg No. 1 northern, and the 
Winnipeg being worth at least 5 cents more per bushel, so that 
adding the 5 cents to the 27 cents the actual difference would 
be 32 cents a bushel in favorof the American farmer. 

Take the month of March, 1922, and the difference was 22 
cents, which, plus 5 cents, is 27 cents a bushel in favor of the 
American farmer. 

In April of 1922 the difference was 25 cents, which, plus the 
5 cents, is 30 cents a bushel in favor of the American farmer, 

That is what the emergency tariff has done for the American 
producer of wheat; and it seems to me it is getting about time 
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that the Senator from Nebraska should cease to throw that old 
chestnut at us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Chair understand 
that the Senator from North Dakota wishes to insert in the 
Recorp the statement to which he has referred? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I will just put in the figures that I 
have read, I will put the entire table in the Recorp at some 
future time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr, President, it has been repeatedly 
stated in debate that the question we have been discussing 
about Portland and Roman cement is not before the Senate, I 
do not know how it could be before the Senate more thoroughly 
than when the paragraph in reference to the matter had been 
read and is pending before the Senate now. Of course, under 
the unanimous-consent rule that we courteously allowed the 
Senator from North Dakota to adopt, we are powerless at this 
time to offer amendments ourselves and can only consider the 
amendments offered by him; but in connection with the para- 
graph, when he has offered an amendment, it is certainly per- 
tinent to the paragraph to discuss the general situation relating 
to the paragraph. 

That, however, is neither here nor there. We must get away 
from this idea that the Senate now, because a sacred Republi- 
can tariff bill is before it, must change the line of procedure 
that it has followed from time immemorial about talking about 
something that is not before the Senate. There is no more 
irrelevant talk to-day on this tariff bill than there is on every 

other bill that comes before the Senate. 

I tried to have a cloture rule passed in the Senate sonie years 
ago, to limit debate in this bedy and try to hold the debate to 
the question before the Senate. I think I came nearer to hav- 
ing it passed than has ever been accomplished in the Senate. 
I came within seven yotes of having the rule passed; but I 
think most of my friends on the other side who are now com- 
plaining voted against me on that occasion., 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I ask the Senator if he will 
try it again. He will have a lot of help if he will. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I hope the Senator from Idaho will live 
up to that. The Senator has not been here very long. I have 
not changed my view about the matter, but I notice that_time 
weathers a Senator. He becomes enamoured of his own voice 
and concludes to vote against a cloture rule. I am not refer- 
ring to the Senator yet, because he has not had time enough, 

Mr. GOODING, I assure the Senator he need have no fear 
about that. My mind is made up. I have been here long 
enough to know that the Senate can not transact the business 
of the country with its present rules. When the Senator gets 
ready to make that fight, or when anyone else gets ready to 
make it, he will find me alongside of him. x 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have not changed my viewpoint about 
a reasonable limitation of debate and about discussing the 
question before the Senate, but in the midst of a tariff fight, 
for the convenience of the gentlemen who did not vote for a 
limitation of debate when they had an opportunity, and merely 
want it limited now for the benefit of their own particular bill, 
I must say their criticism does not go very far. 

The pending amendment relates to cement other than Port- 
land cement, although it is in the same paragraph. I have just 
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adopted. The present rate of taxation on that class of cement 
is 10 per cent ad yalorem. It is not building cement; it is 
cement used for other purposes, for cementing furniture, or a 
thousand other small purposes. 

The present tax is only 10 per cent ad valorem, and under 
that in 1918 the imports amounted to a little over $10,000, with 
a revenue of a little over $1,000; in 1919 the imports were $9,980, 
with a revenue of $998. In 1920 the imports had increased to 
$49,000, with a revenue of $4,910. In 1921 they had fallen off to 
821.064. 

I merely read that to show that the imports of that class of 
cement in an industry of this magnitude are very small now. 
There is comparatively little income raised, and the tendency of 
increasing this tax would be to cut off revenue. There are 
certainly not enough imports to jeopardize American industry 
or American business, and I see no testimony here and I have 
heard nothing said on the floor to indicate that it would. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the consumption 
of this cement is very small, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is yastly more than the importations. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it is more than the importations. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. A great deal more. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; but I mean to say that the con- 
sumption is small It is pipe cement and cement that comes in 
little bottles and packages. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand that; but the consumption 
is not small. I do not happen to have the figures with me now, 


but it mounts up to a million dollars. I am talking about the 
American consumption of cement. 

Mr. SMOOT. Keene cement is provided for otherwise. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The amount of cement that is used in 
this country, outside of Pdrtland cement, is very large, though 
not large compared with Portland cement. These imports are 
very small. This cement is not an item of any very great im- 
portance, but the Portland cement is of great importance, and 
we will consider it further at a later time. I see no reason in 
the world why the House should have increased the rate of 
duty from 10 to 17 per cent unless it was that they just 
wanted to increase every rate found in the present law, which 
seems to have been the case. If they found a rate was so much 
in the present law and did not have any other reason for in- 
creasing it, they just put it up anyhow. I know of no other 
reason that is given, I have not heard any on the floor and 1 
have not seen any in the hearings, except that they wanted to 
put up the rates. 

The House put the rate up to 17 cents, and on top of that, 
although the Senate committee has repeatedly stated that its 
rates are lower thar? the House rates, raised the rate from 17 to 
20 per cent, The difference between 17 and 20 per cent is not 
a great deal, and I am not going to ask for a roll call, because 
we will come back to the real questions in this paragraph; but 
I intend to vote against the increase, even though it is small, 
because there is no justification for it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the 
committee. 

The amendment was agreed to, i 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the Senate proceed to consider 
paragraph 74, which we passed over. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. What is covered by that paragraph? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It provides for the duty on zinc salts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendinent. $ 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In paragraph T4, page 28, 
line 2, the committee proposes to strike out “14 and to insert 
in lien thereof 1.“ so as to read: 

Zine oxide and leaded zinc oxides containing not more than 25 per 
cent of lead, in any form of dry powder, 19 cents per pound. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, this paragraph 
involves another very important commodity. It is used chiefly 
in the manufacture of paints and paint pigments, and the duty 
is increased considerably in these different items. The present 
law reads as follows: 

Zine, oxide of, and pigments eb na zinc, but not containing more 
than 5 per cent of lead ground dry, 10 per cent ad valorem; when 
ground in or mixed with oil or water, lithopone, and white sulphide of 
zinc, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

The bill as it came from the House made the following pro- 
vision: 

Zine oxide and leaded zinc oxides containing not more than 25 per 
cent of lead, in any form of ocr | powder, 14 cents per pound; ground in 
or mixed with oil or water, cents per pound; lithopone and other 
combinations or mixtures of zinc sulphide and barium sulphate, 14 cents 
per pound. 

The Senate committee recommends increases in these duties 
over the House rates, and both of them quite an increase over 
the present law. I read the proposal of the Finance Committee : 

Zine oxide and leaded zine oxides containing not more than 25 per 
cent of lead, in any form of dry powder, 11 cents per pound; ground 
in or mixed with oil or water, 24 cents per pound; Uthopone and other 
combinations or mixtures of zine sulphide and barium sulphate, 14 
cènts per pound, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

_ Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. ~; 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator recognizes that we have given 
14 cents a pound upon the zine itself, and therefore we neces- 
sarily bave to give a higher compensatory duty upon those 
products which are made from zine. As those products take 
about SO per cent of zinc itself, we would necessarily have to 
add the equivalent of 80 per cent of 14 cents to each one. The 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] has the figures, and I think he 
can probably present the relation better than I could. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I was quite aware of the fact 
that there had been this raise on the zine itself, and really 
that question might very well be considered in connection with 
this question, because it is important. However, it is one in 
which I am not taking any special interest, except that on the 
zine slabs and the manufactures coming from the zinc ore in 
its cruder form there is an increased duty over the zine content 
of the ore. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of one-eighth of a cent a pound, 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. One-eighth of a cent a pound; 
that is quite true. I have not been able to find in any of the 
data upon the subject justification for that increase. All the 
data bearing upon the subject indicates that the smelters of 
the United States can smelt that ore just as cheaply as any 
smelters on earth, and any duty which is beyond the compensa- 
tory duty, which should be equal to the duty upon the zinc 
content of the ore itself, is a mere gift to the smelting interests 
of the country. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I ask the Senator a question, so that I 
can know what position he will take? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand, now, the Senator is not object- 
ing to 14 cents a pound on the zinc content in the ore? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I can only reply to that the 
same as I did as to the 13 cents a pound on lead. I am going 
to accept that, so far as my argument is concerned, as the basis 
for the discussion. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I will know the position of the Senator 
and I think I can answer him. As soon as he gets through I 
will state the position of the committee. * 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Very well. It is a big increase 
over the present rate, but I take it that we are increasing enor- 
mously the duties to the manufacturing interests of the country, 
and when I know that is going to be done I do not see why I 
should stand here arguing against an increase upon those who 
produce the raw products of the country. The amount of duty 
upon the zine ore is simply arbitrary. There is no basis upon 
which to found it that I know of. By some concerns I think 
it is produced as cheaply as it can be produced anywhere. By 
a great majority of concerns I do not believe it can be pro- 
duced as cheaply as it is produced in Mexico. Mexico, as re- 
gards zine, is in precisely the same relative situation as regards 
lead. In the discussion on lead oxide I chose to discuss it 
solely upon the basis of the manufactured product from the 
crude ore. I think that is as far as we need to go at this time 
in the discussion, because I assume that, regardless of the dis- 
cussion, the majority of the Senate are going to adopt the 
figures which have been recommended by the majority of the 
Finance Committee. 

While I said that there is some justification—and, for the 
purpose of the argument, admit that there is full justification— 
for the duty which is to be put upon zine ore, I do not believe 
that anybody can justify hny additional duties by reason of the 
smelting or manufacturing of zinc ore. I shall not at this time 
go into the question of the converting of the zinc content of the 
ore into spelter or slabs, but there is not a line of testimony in 
any of the surveys that I have been able to find which indicates 
that we can not smelt that ore just as cheaply in this country 
as anywhere else. There are some advantages which other 
smelters have, but they are compensated by advantages in this 
country. The fact that the committee recommends a differential 
of only one-eighth of a cent per pound would seem to indicate 
precisely that, but one-eighth of a cent per pound when applied 
to all of the zinc production of this country makes a very large 
sum of money. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me at this point read what the Tariff Com- 
mission said. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I shall be very glad to hear it. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is what the Tariff Commission says: 

The crux of the tariff situation on zine is similar to that in the case 
of lead exe that, unlike lead smelting, the reduction of zinc ore in 
the United States is at some disadvantage when compared with smelt- 
ing in European countries. This difference, however, is not great, and 
the chief problem is the adjustment of the duty that shall be at least 
compensatory to the duty that may be levied on the zine content of 
imported ore, bearing in mind that the recovery in zine smelting is not 
greatly in exeess of 80 per cent of the zinc content of the ore as deliv- 
ered at the works, 

Mr.. JONES of New Mexico. I understand that. 8 

Mr. SMOOT. All the committee has given is one-eighth of a 
cent differential. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think it is in that same con- 
nection that the Tariff Commission proceeds to tell what the 
advantages are and what the disadvantages are in the smelting 
of zine ore in this country and abroad. I have read what the 
Tariff Commission said upon the subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. Just before what I read they give the competi- 
tive conditions. I only read the summary of those conditions. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If we will read those competi- 
tive conditions as stated by the Tariff Commission, it seems to 
me that anyone would realize that there is no practical differ- 
ence or practical advantage which any other country has 
over us. 

Mr. SMOOT. In answer to that, I wish to say to the Senator 
that I, like he, believe there ought to be a 1}-cent duty on the 
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zinc content in the ore. I do not want that rate interfered with 
or decreased by allowing the importation of the spelter or the 
sheets or the bars or the oxide. If we allow that and there is 
any advantage at all, then we might just as well lower the rate 
upon the ore. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will agree with that, will he not? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that the one-eighth of a cent is no more 
than will keep out the spelter to take the place of the ore if the 
rate is the same. My object in this is just the same as that of 
the Senator from New Mexico. If spelter is placed at 13 cents 
and the ore content at 14 cents we will not get the ore. We 
will then get the spelter or else we will not get the protection 
of 14 cents on the ore content. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Right in that connection the 
Tariff Commission uses language which is most interesting. It 
involves a very important economic problem for us to consider 
in connection with this tariff duty. The Tariff Commission 
Says: 

The indications are that the United States will continue to supply 
its own vast needs even under the existing tariff— 

Now, mark that language. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should think that would be true. s 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And then they say— 
and possibly have a small excess for export to near-by countries. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think there is a differential to-day, I will say 
to the Senator. Of course, it all, then, depends upon whether® 
we are going to have the rate on the ore and what it will be, 
I think that statement is correct. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is under existing rates, 
The duty upon the oxide is only 10 per cent ad valorem; ground 
in or mixed with oil or water, lithopone, white sulphide zine, 
15 per cent ad valorem. Under the existing law the Tariff 
Commission has this to say: £ 

The indications are that the United States will -continue to supply 
its own vast needs even under the existing tariff and possibly have a 
small excess for export to near-by countries, 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say that the existing law has a 5 
per cent differential and we only give one-eighth cent, so I 
agree with the Tariff Commission on that. Give us the differ- 
ential; we are asking a differential of only one-eighth cent, 
and the Senator will note that under the existing law there is 
a 5 per cent differential. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Let us see how the differential 
figures out. I do not have before me the existing law showing 
the rate on zine slabs. It is paragraph 890, I believe. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; paragraph 390 is ore and paragraph 391 
is spelter and pig and bar. The equivalent to-day would be 
one-tenth cent and the metal rate itself is three-fourths cent, 
and the differential would be a little over one-half cent under 
the existing law and the prices of the metal to-day. We only 
give one-eighth cent, so the differential we have in the bill is 
not as great as the differential in the existing law. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There is nothing, however, to 
show that the present differential is justified by the facts. 
There is nothing in the record to show that even the present 
differential is justified. 

Mr. SMOOT, No; I do not think the differential in the ex- 
isting law can be justified, because it is very much higher than 
we have proposed. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That depends on the price of 
the ore, f 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The committee is pntting it at 
5 wua per pound, and the present law is on the ad valorem 

asis. 

Mr. SMOOT. The metal weight is three-fourths of a cent 
and the equivalent under the ad valorem rate is one-tenth of a 
cent, so the difference between them would be sixty-five hun- 
dredths of a cent. That is the differential. 7 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not see where the Sen- 
ator gets three-fourths of a cent. The present law, as I have 
it before me, carries an ad valorem rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is 15 per cent on the value of the ore. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Fifteen per cent on the bars 
and 10 per cent on the ore content. 

Mr. SMOOT. And this is three-fourths of a cent, with a 
15-cent value on the ore. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But, as I said, it depends upon 
the value of the ore as to how much it is, whereas the com- 
mittee proposes a specific rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would be 15 per cent on the slabs at 5 cents 
a pound. The Senator knows that the slabs hardly ever go 
lower than that,-and 15 per cent on 5 cents a pound on the slabs 
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would be just three-fourths of a cent. The rate under the 
Underwood law on the ore is equivalent to one-tenth of a cent 
based on the Mexican ore, and that is where we have to base it. 
One-tenth of a dollar is 10 cents. Three-fourths of a dollar is 
75 cents. Three-fourths of 1 cent is three-fourths of a cent. 
The difference, therefore, is between one-tenth and three- 
fourths, which is sixty-five hundredths. We only give twelve 
hundredths, while the differential in the Underwood law is 
sixty-five hundredths. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I agree that the present dif- 
ferential rate is not large and that there is a differential under 
the existing law. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is five times the amount that is proposed in 
the bill. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But the amount that is neces- 
sary does not appear anywhere at the present time or under the 
existing law or under the conditions as they existed at the 
time that act was passed. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Tariff Commission does not agree with 
the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should like to know in what 
respect they differ from me. 

Mr. SMOOT. I just read it to the Senator. The Tariff Com- 
mission agree-with the Senator as to leađ—that is, if the ore is 
at the works—and as to zine they refer specifically to zinc at 
the works, The only difference between the Senator and my- 
self as to lead is that I claimed if the lead is at the works the 
American smelters can smelt the ore as cheaply as it may be 
smelted at any place in the world, just as is stated by the 
Tariff Commission, but they can not do it and pay transporta- 
tion on the ore carrying three times the amount of weight as 
does the bullion. In the case of zinc there is often an even 
greater difference than that. Now, let me read it again to the 
Senator, so that he may understand it. 

The crux of the tariff situation on zinc is similar to that in the 
case of lead, except that, unlike lead smelting, the reduction of zinc 
See A ALPS e ast ge 
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And so as to lead they reported that what the Senator says 
is true, if the ore is at the works, but they admit here that the 
American smelter is often at a disadvantage as compared with 
the European smelter as to the ore at the works. They do not, 
however, admit that as to lead. In this case we have only given 
one-eighth of a ; that is all there is to it. It amounts to 
a differential of twelve and one-half one-hundredth of a cent, 
whereas the differential under existing law is sixty-five one- 
hundredths of a cent, or a differential of five times the amount 
that is proposed to be given under the pending bill. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If I am able to follow the Sen- 
ator, he argues himself out of court. He says that, given the 
ore at the smelter, the smelter in this country can reduce it as 
cheap as it may be reduced anywhere. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not said that as to zine. I said that as 
to lead, but even the Tariff Commission states that, so far as 
zinc is concerned, it can not be reduced so cheaply here at the 
works as it can abroad. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I shall read what the Tariff 
Commission says about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have just read what they say. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I certainly misunderstood the 
Senator. I had supposed he made his statement with regard to 
zinc. 

Mr. SMOOT. I just read what the Tariff Commission said in 
reference to zine, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But I thought as to smelting 
charges and costs the Senator applied his statement to zinc. 

Mr, SMOOT. I did. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And that the smelting of zinc 
could be done as cheaply in this country as anywhere. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Very well. I acquit the Senator 
from Utah of having intended so to state; but he admits that, 
s0 far as lead is concerned, the smelting may be done as 
cheaply, 

Mr. SMOOT. At the works, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then as to zinc, of course the 
Senator does not agree that the situation is the same, bnt I 
will read what the Tariff Commission states. Assuming that 
it is the same, then there is no excuse for a differential as be- 
tween the slabs and the ore if after the ore reaches the smelter 
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be levied on the zinc content | 


it may be smelted just as cheaply as anywhere else. There is 
no excuse for a differential for this reason: 

Unless the duty is high enough to prevent importations of the 
foreign ore, it will come in and will be smelted just as cheaply 
as the American ore. So it is solely a question of putting 
enough duty on the zine or lead content to prevent the foreign 
ore from getting to the reduction works in the United States, 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator should take the amount of loss 
into consideration. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator’s statement as to 
loss relates only to the ore, because from wheresoever the ore 
comes the loss is there, and the Senator from Utah simply 
states himself out of court when he says that the smelting 
processes may be conducted just as cheaply in this country as 
anywhere else. When the Senator says that in effect he says 
the only question to be considered is the cost of getting the ore 
to the smelter. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am glad the Senator has stated that, because 
that is the vital question so far as lead is concerned. The ques- 
tion is the same in regard to zinc, only with added difficulties 
which the Tariff Commission says exist. I have read the state- 
ment of the Tariff Commission as to zinc. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator has read a part 
of it, but I will read the remainder of it. I know that the 
Senator from Utah did not deliberately, for any purpose, omit 
any part of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I read the conclusion of the commission, but 
I did not read the statement in reference to the competitive 
conditions upon which the conclusion was arrived at by the 
commission. The Senator may read what I omitted if he 
wishes to do so. 

But let the Senator take a piece of paper and figure what 
the compensatory duty is. If the loss on zinc is 20 per cent; 
that is, if the yield of zinc in smelting the zinc ore is 80 per 
cent and we give a duty of 14 cents on the ore, then we must 
necessarily give a compensatory duty of 11 cents on the slabs. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But the foreign smelter has the 
same loss, 

Mr. SMOOT. But if the ore is smelted in a foreign country 
in slabs, it does not have to pay the freight here to be smelted 
in this country; only the freight is paid upon the slabs and 
not upon the ore. 4 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I can understand all those fac- 
tors; I can see those factors; but when it comes to applying the 
facts it does not make any difference, so far as this argument is 
concerned, in my judgment. The Senator from Utah differs 
from me about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I certainly do. Now I wish to read further, 
and I will begin at the same point: 

The indications are that the United States will continue to supply 
its own vast needs, even under the existing tariff, and possibly have a 
small excess for expert to near-by countries. The export trade would 
be supplied largely by the smelting of Mexican and dian ores in 
bond. The European smelteries may be expected to divide the world 
trade among themselves; but they are not likely to be a large factor 
in the domestic market. which will be kept down by the pressure of 
potential importations for consumption of the metal produced from for- 
eign ore in bonded works and by the large domestic capacity—both 
reserve and smelter output as stimulated by the war. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I believe if the Senator will 
examine the Tariff Commission Survey he will find that there 
are large exports of the slabs which we have been talking 
about—spelter and slabs . 

Mr. SMOOT. That was during the war. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not believe that the sta- 
tistics are confined merely to the war period, according to what 
I have before me. On page 59 of the Tariff Commission Survey 
I find the statement that in 1910 of zinc in pigs, bars, plates, 
and sheets we exported 1,816,289 pounds; in 1911, 12,894,298 
pounds; in 1912, practically 19,500,000 pounds; in 1913 nearly 
15,000,000 pounds. Then the war came on. 

The figures also show that in 1918 we exported 132.000.000 
pounds; in 1919, 219,000,000 pounds; in 1920, 148,000,000 
pounds; and for nine months of 1921, 2,257,000 pounds. 

Of zinc cast in pigs, slabs, and so forth, produced from for- 
eign ore, we exported in 1918. 40,000,000 pounds; in 1919, 24,- 
000,000 pounds; in 1920, 56,000,000 pounds; and in 1921, 
1,280,000 pounds. 

Of zinc rolled in sheets, strips, and so forth, in 1918 we ex- 
ported 27,750,000 pounds; in 1919, 39,000,000 pounds; in 1920, 
23,000,000 pounds: in 1921, 2,605,000 pounds. 

I ‘will state that the first figures given show the exports of 
the product manufactured from domestic ore and the other 
figures the exports from the imported ore on which there was 
a drawback of the duty. 

Mr. President, we find this concrete fact that we were smelt- 
ing these ores and exporting them abroad in large quantities 
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for the years before the war, and we have kept it up since the 
war, and that export trade has been carried on in competition 
with the world. That statement comes from the Tariff Commis- 


sion. Will any Senator tell me in the face of figures of that 
kind that a differential is needed for the smelting of the ore, if 
during all these years we have been smelting our ores and for- 
eign ores in bond and sending the pigs, slabs, and sheets all 
over the world? 

Mr. President, that sheds: much light upon the further ele- 
ment of which the Tariff Commission treats. 

Costs of zinc smelting vary between wide limits, depending on unit 
fuel, freight and labor costs, and plant efficiency; but there are indi- 
cations that the cost of producing zinc in the United States is slightly 
higher * * than iu the large European centers. The smelters of 
the United States have exceptional advantages as regards fuel supply 
the domestic coals are much cheaper and are generally of better quality 
than the European varieties—and are not greatly n in se- 
curing the refractory material needed in the process. In addition, the 
high zine tenor of middle western ores cheapens the smelting process 
by conserving fuel and reducing handling charges and refractory costs. 

On the other hand, domestic smelters obtain less fuel efficiency than 
the foreign and are handicapped by wage rates from double to four 
times the European scale. 

There is a large excess of smelting . erated in the United States, 
and it was demonstrated during the war that American mines can pro- 
duce ore in quantity more than sufficient to keep all the plants supplied, 

However, due in large mersure to the length of railroad hauls from 
the western mines to eastern consuming centers, the cost of American 
ore is generally greater than the cost of foreign ore, 


Those are the factors which haye been mentioned here, some 
on one side and some on the other; but when you come to get 
results you find that these smelters are actually smelting this 
ore and sending it abroad in competition with the world, and 
all this information comes from the tariff survey. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator is interested in 
zine ore, I will ask him whether he would like to see conditions 
exist such as existed in the months of March and April of 1921? 
If the Senator will look at the importation, not of ore but first 
of zinc in blocks and pigs, he will find that it jumped in three 
months from 101 pounds for the year 1920 to 13,064,016 pounds. 
Did not that take the place of twice that amount of ore? Not 
only that but look at the exportations at the same time. For 
the full nine months when this report was made, of zinc cast 
in pigs, slabs, and so forth, produced from domestic ore, the 
quantity exported was 2,257,468 pounds. Now, suppose they 
had continued to import as they did in 1921, in three months 
over 13,000,000 pounds of zine in blocks or pigs, and then over 
13,000,000 pounds of zinc sheets, a total in three months of over 
26,000,000 pounds, taking the place of zinc ore during the year 
1921. I am not going to be unfair in that statement. I am 
going to tell the Senator why that occurred. 

Mr. President, there was an overproduction of zinc in Bel- 
gium and in England and in Spain, and what did they find? 
They found the American price in 1921 high, and they did not 
ship the ore. That was not shipped. They shipped zine in 
blocks or pigs and zine sheets to the amount of 26,000,000 
pounds in those three months; and if the trade journals are to 
be taken into consideration, and if they state the truth, they 
dumped their surplus into the United States and broke the 
market here until they were compelled to sell their pigs and 
blocks lower than it cost to produce them in the United States. 

I want to say to the Senator that if that thing happens, it 
simply means the shutting down of the zinc mines of Missouri 
and the shutting down of the zinc mines of the* West, because 
-they produce the ore, and when the slabs and the bars and the 
spelter are sent into this country that stops the production of 
the ore. That is what I want to do; and I am only asking for 
one-eighth of a cent differential, and the Tariff Commission 
says it is justified. 

If the Senator is interested in the ore, I know that he would 
not want such a condition to exist; and another thing the Sen- 
ator knows is that in order to produce the pigs and slabs and 
spelter they have to run continuously. Do we want the market 
here to be the dumping ground of Belgium and England and 
Spain and Germany? I do not think the Senator wants that. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. May I ask the Senator if he 
agreed to the provisions of this bill by reason of the things he 
has just been stating? 

Mr. SMOOR Why, certainly. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That was the moving factor? 

Mr, SMOOT. Absolutely; and not only that but the differ- 
ence in the freight, too. I want to say to the Senator now 
that I would not have supported a duty of a single penny on 
a ton of the conversion of lead if the ore was at the mill, the 
same as the ore would be at the mill in the foreign country. 
We can compete with the world; but the Senator knows that 
we have to get our ore from Mexico. and the freight rate on 
zine, we will say—it is about the same as the other—is $9 a 


ton from the border of the United States to St. Louis and the 
Mississippi Valley, where it is smelted. If the Senator will 
get that into his mind, and he is interested in the content of 
the ore, he must know that if it is not protected with a differ- 
ential the ore must go down in price. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Does not the Senator realize 
that if the freight rate is so high the way to remedy it is to 
raise the rate on the ore? Would not that remedy it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, no, Mr. President. We could put the ore 
at 5 cents a pound if we wanted to, and then what would they 
do? They would build a smelter in Mexico, as the American 
Smelting Co. has already done, smelt the ore there, and ship 
the bullion here. That is what would happen, and I would not 
care if you put a dollar a pound on the content and left the 
puuton at this rate; no ore would come in here, but the bullion 
would. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If the Senator thinks he is right 
about it, should not the differential be much greater than it is? 
One-eighth of a cent per pound will not pay that freight bill, 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure of that. The present differen- 
tial of one-eighth of a cent is virtually the differential in the 
loss, It is not much over that; but take the metal, in para- 
graph 391, at 18 cents a pound, and I was going to tell the 
Senator that it is too low. The average loss in smelting is 15 
per cent, and in certain cases it is more; but when you take 
into consideration the fact that we have many of the ores pro- 
duced in Missouri and worked by the same plants as the ores 
coming from Mexico, I think perhaps in balancing it up they 
5 505 get along with that differential; but it is very, very close, 
ndeed. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Certainly that one-eighth of a 
cent a pound would not cut any material difference in offsetting 
the freight rate which the Senator talks about. 

Mr. SMOOT. One-eighth of a cent a pound, of course, is con- 
siderable on a ton. I will tell the Senator just what it is. 
The Senator says that the ore is 40 per cent. It will take me a 
little time to figure it out. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, this is a small 
item, and I will not take up time with it. I see that the Sen- 
ator has his calculation rule there. He can figure that out by 
and by and say what it is, but it is only a small fraction of the 
freight rate the Senator has been talking about, 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure that the differential on the zine 
is very close, as J have already said—very close, indeed. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; and it would not overcome 
the factors to which the Senator has been referring. It would 
not offset the freight rate; but they would not ship those slabs 
in here for the purpose of putting them on the American market 
when they would have to pay a tariff on them equivalent to 
the cent and a half a pound upon the zinc content, when in this 
country we are smelting those ores and sending the slabs and 
sheets and bars to the four corners of the earth. We are doing 
it now, when the rate upon the zine content is very much less 
than is proposed under this bill; but let that one-eighth of a 
cent go. Assuming that you have your ore here, in my judg- 
ment you can compete with the world in making slabs or zine 
sheets. The Senator says he wants a differential of one-eighth 
of a cent per pound, which, of course, is to be applied only to 
5 comparatively pure zinc, the bars and the slabs and the 

eets. \ 

What do we find, however? So far as these oxides are con- 
cerned, these materials which go into paint pigments, we find 
here that on the zinc oxide containing not more than 25 per 
cent of lead in any form of dry powder the duty is 1} cents 
per pound. There we have another differential—1} cents per 
pound. That zine oxide is produced directly from the ore, and 
the oxide is not all zinc. The zine content of the oxide is only 
80 per cent. There is a difference of 20 per cent, and here is 
another one-fourth of 1 cent per pound specifically mentioned. 

I should like to know how that can be justified. That process 
of making those oxides from zinc, the American process, was 
developed in this country, It is not used, I believe, to any ma- 
terial extent anywhere else in the world. 

There is no intimation that any nation can compete with us 
on a free-trade basis, so far as the manufacture of. zinc oxide is 
concerned, and here they give a differential of one-fourth cent 
per pound upon the oxide itself, and the oxide contains only 
80 per cent of zinc. That is an absolute gift. 

Mr. SMOOT. They can get only 80 per cent of the oxide out 
of the ore, too, I will say to the Senator, f 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; but that is the smelting 


process. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the same with the oxide. You can not 
get more out of any product of oxide than you can in making 
spelter. 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the duty upon 
the importations of these ores is based only on what you get 
out of them, That is what your duty is based on, and that is 
what we are talking about when we refer to the smelting of 
any kind of a zinc ore. We are talking about what we get out 
of it, and what we get out of it is just as much as any other 
concern on earth would get out of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Whatever rates are imposed are imposed upon 
the metal content, and when it goes into the spelter or the lead 
bullion, in either case the duty is imposed upon the metal con- 
tent, whereas the recovery is only 80 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Does not the Senator know 
that the proviso to the paragraph imposing a tariff on the zinc 
ore takes care of that loss, because it is designed specifically to 
bring that ore into the United States, and then let you export 
the zine produced from it and get a drawback? The Senator 
would not stand here for a minute and permit a law to pass 
this body which would penalize the smelting of foreign ores 
in the United States, and this bill does not propose to do it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course the Senator may speak for himself, 
but he can not speak for the Senator from Utah. I will sup- 
port any kind of a bill that will bring the foreign ores into the 
United States in bond, to be smelted by American labor and 
with American capital, the content to go, when smelted, not 
into the commerce of the United States but to a foreign land, 
and we are just that much ahead in the United States. We 
give that much work to the laboring man in the United States, 
and I am in favor of any kind of a law which will allow the 
manufacturing of any article for exportation in bond. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The law provides that on all 
importations of zinc-bearing ores the duty shall be estimated 
at the port ef entry and a bond given in double the amount of 
the estimated duty for the transportation of the eres by com- 
mon carrier, bonded for the transportation of appraised or un- 
appraised merchandise to properly equipped sampling or smelt- 
ing establishments, whether designated as bonded warehouses 
or otherwise. On arrival of the ores at such establishment 
they shall be sampled according „ the commercial methods 
under the supervision of Government officers, who shall be sta- 
tioned at such establishments, and who shall submit the sam- 
ples thus obtained to a Government assayer designated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who shall make a proper assay of 
the sample and report the result to the proper customs officer. 

Anybody who is dealing with the sampling of ores which are 
sold at a smelter knows that those ores are sampled according 
to the amount of the metal which can be obtained from the ore. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, what can be produced from those ores. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. At any smelter. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is wrong. It is not what can be 
produced from the ore; it is what it contains when smelted. 
That is what they collect the duty upon. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. My information is not to that 
effect. 

Mr. SMOOT, I will say to the Senator that if he will tele- 
phone to the Treasury Department and the Treasury Depart- 
ment does not say that that is the fact, he can write the rates 
in this bill. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The other day, when we were 
discussing lead, the Senator stated that if you would look at 
any contract which a smelter made for buying lead ore you 
would find that the contract specifically provided for a reduc- 
tion on account of the loss in smelting, and that is precisely 
what this means. If I am wrong about it—— 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is wrong. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. If I am wrong about it, there is 
nobody who would be quicker than the Senator from Utah to 
correct it, because it would be a crime to undertake to say to 
the smelters of this country, “We are going to give you an 
opportunity to smelt foreign ores In bond, but we are going 
to penalize you, not only by the 1 per cent drawback but we 
are going to penalize you with 15 or 20 per cent more for loss 
in smelting those ores.” 

The Senator must know that is absolute folly, and if he 
actually believed It he would be offering an amendment to this 
bill providing that in these assays you shall make such deduc- 
tions as are necessary to account for the loss in smelting. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, the Senator is getting off again. I say 
now—and I want to put it in the Recorp, so that the Senator 
will know—that if ores are withdrawn from bond, with the 
duty paid on all zinc content in the ores, allowances for loss 
are made on canceling the bond when those ores are shipped 
to a foreign country. Does the Senator understand that? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I was speaking only with refer- 
ence to the smelting and exporting of the commodity. The 


Senator misinterprets me if he thinks I was talking about that 
sort of a situation. We are not discussing that. 
Sissy SMOOT. That is what the Senator has been arguing 
u 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Not at all. 
Mx. SMOOT. Then I can not understand the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. What I have been arguing is 
just this, when these bars are brought in for the purpose of 
being smelted and exported, converted into bars, slabs, and 
so on, for export; and where they are coming in competition 
with the world the processes employed here are not such as to 
penalize the industry in this country. 

If that be so, I do not see any evidence here that there is 
any necessity for imposing any duty upon these oxides beyond 
the duty imposed upon the ore. The oxides are made out of 
the ore or the zinc content of the ore. It is admitted we can 
smelt these ores just as cheaply as any country on earth and 
manufacture the oxide as cheaply as any country on earth, and 
there is no competition under existing law. 

In regard to this oxide, we are now getting down to a 
practical basis on the thing which we are discussing. After 
describing zine oxide the Tariff Commission tells us about the 
two processes for its manufacture, one the French process 
and the other the American process. Under the French process 
it is made from the metal. By the American process it is made 
from the ore direct, and usually contains a percentage of lead. 

This bill refers to the “zine oxide and leaded zinc oxides 
containing not more than 25 per cent of lead.” The American 
oxides do not contain more than 25 per cent of lead. In fact, 
the percentage is very much less. So, under this provision all 
oxides are included. This is what the Tariff Commission say 
after describing this process: 2 

The output of American-process oxide is in excess of the domestic 
consumption and leaves a small margin for export. 

We are making these oxides and sending them abroad in com- 
petition with the world. I would like to have some one suggest 
why we should put a tariff upon importations of such a com- 
modity as that. The zinc oxides which are produced in the 
United States since 1912 have ranged from 84,000 short tons 
of the zinc oxide, which is made by the French process, up to 
as much as 109,000 short tons, and in 1920, after business 
became depressed, we produced 89,000 tons. Of the leaded zine 
oxide we produced 30,000 tons in 1920. Our imports have 
amounted to practically nothing since the war; in 1921 only 
955,000 pounds, as against nearly 100,000 tons in 1920. 

Of the zine oxides in 1919 we exported 24,000,000 pounds, and 
in 1921 we exported 3,500,000 pounds. We are advised that 
during all the time we have been making these oxides at all 
the importations never exceeded 24 per cent, while the exports 
have averaged 20 per cent. The average exports of zinc oxide 
and leaded oxide combined from 1910 to 1917 were about 
81,000,000 pounds. I would like to have some one explain why 
there should be any tariff upon imports of zinc oxide. 

Our exports have averaged 20 per cent of the domestic pro- 
duction. Our imports have never at any time exceeded 24 
per cent. Yet it is desired to haye a duty upon those oxides, 
I repeat that from an economic standpoint the only possible 
result is to enable the few manufacturers to increase the price 
of paints to the consumers throughout the country and levy 
further tribute upon the American people and put it in the 
pockets of the few manufacturers, when if they would be con- 
tent with the same profits with which the smelters and pro- 
ducers of other sections of the world will be content they 
would still make a reasonable profit. But this is to be in addi- 
tion a special levy of tax upon the American people for the 
specific benefit of the few manufacturing industries, 

The Senator from Utah has referred to some supply of slab 
zinc being dumped on the American market. We have now an 
antidumping law. It became a law as a part of the so-called 
emergency tariff law. The same provision is incorporated in 
the pending bill against dumping, the sporadic happenings of 
which we hear once in a while. That can not be done any 
longer; it can not be done under the existing law, and the pend- 
ing bill proposes to prevent it also. 

Mr. SMOOT. But it was done in 1920. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No; I do not think that was 
dumping. The Senator called it that, but what I think oecurred 
then was that the American prices were so high that they 
could ship it over here, sell it in this market, pay the duty on 
it, and stil make a profit. Doubtless it was something of a sup- 
ply that was on hand as a result of the cessation of the war, but 
there is no evidence that that was a regular transuetion. It 
may not have been dumping. I do not think it was. T think 
that the people of this country had their prices so high that the 
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foreign commodity could be brought here. The economic result 
was to prevent the domestic concerns from further profiteering 
upon the American people as they did during the war. 
Moreover, Mr. President, it is more than likely that the closely 
dominated industry in this country bought it. That is what has 
happened with regard to wood alcohol, calcium carbide, and 
other commodities where they are closely controlled in this 


country. Where there is a limited supply that comes in, the 
producers here purchase that supply in the controlled market, 
and themselves sell it at a profit to the American consumer. 

By the way, Mr. President, these oxides, when ground in or 
mixed with oil or water, carry 24 cents per pound, That is an in- 
crease from 13 cents per pound on zine ore to 2} cents. I am 
not going to discuss that, but it largely involves the same dis- 
cussion as the other items. 

Mr, SMOOT. I wish to say for the RECORD, if the Senator is 
going to leave zinc oxide, under the Underwood law the differ- 
ential is six-tenths of a cent per pound, and under the bill it is 
proposed to be one-fourth of a cent per pound. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It figures out about that on the 
basis of the prices. I think the Senator is right. The Senator 
proposes in the bill to reduce it to one-fourth of a cent per 
pound. 

I think the Senator will understand that I do not believe this 
is the time to levy a tax upon the American people merely be- 
cause at some period in the past some other Congress levied 
some other rate of duty. Quite frequently we find this Congress 
going back not only to 1913, when the Underwood-Simmons law 
was enacted, but going back to 1909, when the Payne-Aidrich 
law was enacted, and imposing duties simply because the Payne- 
Aldrich law imposed them, or else they now discover no differ- 
ence between the situation as it existed then and it exists now. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
permit me to make a suggestion in that connection? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am glad to yield to the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It has often been argued in favor 
of the principle of a protective tariff that the effect of it would 
be to protect a domestic manufacture to such an extent as that 
after it had passed the period of infantile development it would 
be able to stand on its feet and compete with the foreign pro- 
ducer, so that the protective tariff would no longer be neces- 
sary. In other words, the logical development of that idea 
would be that the protective tariff would be greatly reduced as 
the domestic manufacturers established their manufactures 
and perfected their processes and that kind of thing, so that 
in the regular development of the system there could be a re- 
duction in the rate of duty and in any, differential which existed 
between the tariff upon the manufactured product and the raw 
material. So it seems to me it is a very poor answer to the 
argument the Senator is so persuasively making to say that the 
differential is no greater than was the differential in the case 
of the Underwood tariff law or the Payne-Aldrich law. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the situation 
reminds me of the registration laws that I have seen in cer- 
tain localities in New Mexico. About 1885 the law provided 
for fixing up the registration list. It also provided that those 
lists might be combed out and the names of the absentees and 
deceased citizens eliminated. As a practical operation, how- 
ever, the only change in the registration list was simply to 
add to it the newcomers. 

That is the way with this tariff proposition. They keep all 
they have ever had and simply add something new. ‘They 
continue to increase, and even if the necessity for it has dis- 
appeared, if the citizen has moved away, they will keep up the 
old system, the thing which first started. They are never will- 
ing to give up anything or to consider the thought of reducing 
anything, but they are looking for additions and accretions. 

I now come to lithopone. Lithopone is another pigment that 
goes into the production of paints. The production in the 
United States has steadily increased from 25,000,000 pounds 
to about 178,000,000 pounds. The imports have been less than 
2 per cent, and those imports have existed for reasons other 
than tariff conditions, That is what the Tariff Commission 
has said. 

I have been fortunate in ascertaining that the Tariff Com- 
mission has made a survey of production costs in the lithopone 
industry of the United States. It shows that notwithstanding 
the depressed times production has been very greatly increased ; 
that while overhead charges have been greatly increased, all 
but one or two concerns in the United States to-day are making 
this commodity at a profit. 

This little pamphlet is one of the most interesting docu- 
ments which I have seen during the discussion of the pending 


tariff bill. It is the only document that I have seen which 
purports to give a survey of the cost of production in the 
United States. Here is what this document shows in a gen- 
eral way as to the items of cost: It compares the first six 
months of 1919 with the first six months of 1921, and shows 
that in 1919 the material cost was 42.6 per cent; that the 
direct labor cost was 16.9 per cent; that the sales cost was 5 
per cent; and that the factory overhead cost was 35.5 per cent. 
In 1921 the material cost was 42 per cent; the direct labor cost 
was 13.1 per cent; the factory overhead cost was 41.2 per cent; 
and the sales cost was 3.7 per cent. 

The production of these concerns was reduced to about one- 
third of their normal capacity. The figures which I have 
quoted are average figures, what is known as the weighted 
average cost; but the cost in the individual concerns has varied 
greatly. There were eight concerns which were examined, and 
I feel assured from the evidence in this pamphlet that the costs 
of those eight concerns were carefully estimated. The costs in 
the case of lithopone averaged from 5.00045 cents to 73 cents 
more than 2 cents a pound, or nearly 50 per cent, The total 
factory overhead costs varied from 2 cents a pound to about 
8ł cents per pound—more than 50 per cent. The other costs 
average about in the same proportion. 

Six of those eight concerns were making a profit in these de- 
pressed times, although we all understand that when a factory 
cuts down its output the overhead keeps on and must be 
applied to the small production. 

Mr. President, I desire at some later date to comment upon 
this document, which demonstrates, to my mind, the impossi- 
bility of writing a tariff bill at this time upon any scientific 
theory. The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumsrr], in 
the first speech which he made upon the bill, said that that was 
the purpose—to write a bill based upon the difference in the 
cost of production in this country and abroad. However, in 
this one industry eight concerns were examined and we find 
that their costs, on the average, have varied more than 50 per 
cent. 

I will call attention to some of the percentages which are a 
little more striking. Column 3 shows that as to the material 
cost per pound of lithopone—lI shall not read the figures—there 
Was a variation of 62 per cent; the direct labor cost varied 
125 per cent; the overhead expense varied 160 per cent; the 
sales expense varied 600 per cent. The factors entering into 
these computations are all presented and discussed, and they 
demonstrate that this is no time to write a general tariff bill 
covering all these commodities. There can not be found a 
scientific basis upon which to write a bill which may be put 
into practical effect to do justice to the consumers of the coun- 
try as well as to the manufacturers of the country. 

Mr. President, I think this document is so important that it 
is worthy of being published in the Recorp, and I ask that it 
be published as an appendix to my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Writis in the chair). The 
Senator from New Mexico asks unanimous consent that the 
document to which he refers be published as an appendix to 
his remarks. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and 
that order will be made. 


APPENDIX. 


Tariff Commission, Washington—Tariff Information 
Series, No, 24.] 


PRODUCTION COSTS IN THE LITHOPONE INDUSTRY First Six MONTHS 


[United States 


or 1921 
INTRODUCTION. 
This 8 is a survey and compilation of costs of production 
in the lithopone industry during the first six months of 1921. The 


Tarif Commission in a previous report—Barytes, Barium Chemical 
and Lithopone Industries, Including Costs of Production, 1919—com- 
piled costs of production in this industry for the calendar year 1919. 

The present report gives in tabular form the cost of production 
of lithopone by individual companies, and shows in detail the various 
items of expense which make up the total cost. In addition, the costs 
previously reported to the commission for 1919 are shown along with 
those for the first six months of 1921, for convenience in comparison, 
The pamphiet contains a discussion of conditions in the lithopone in- 
dustry gape the first half of 1921 and a detailed discussion of the 
cost tables. 

In the e uon of this report the Tariff Commission had the 
services of C. R, DeLong, of the Chemical Division, and E. M. Whit- 
coms of the Accounting Division, of the commission's staff, and of 
others, 

PRODUCTION COSTS OF LITHOPONE. 


The Tariff Commission was requested by a committee representing 
the manufacturers of lithopone in the United States to ascertain the 
cost of production of lithopone during the first half of 1921 in order 
that costs, as reported by the commission (Barytes, Barium Chemical, 
and Lithopone Industries, Including Costs of Production, 1919—Tariff 
Information Series No. 18. The report gives a description of lithopone, 
its uses, statistics of production, imports, and prices, and a discussion 
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of competitive conditions in the industry) for the year 1919, might be 
brought to date and be available to committees of Congress in con- 
nection with the revision of the tariff act of 1913. A detailed schedule 
was submitted to various manufacturers, with the request that they 
submit their costs of production in accordance with the schedule. The 
reports, as received from the various manufacturers, were tabulated 
and were later verified by comparison with the books of the companies 
by members of the commission's staff. 

Costs were . on a more uniform basis by the manufacturers 
and in greater detail than in the previous investigation, which facili- 
tated the comparison of costs between individual firms, There is 
still, however, a noticeable lack of uniformity among the various 
manufacturers in methods of treating certain cost items. These out- 
standing differences occur in the methods of handling raw material 
charges, determining sales expense, and in the treatment of adminis- 
tratiye expenses, 

The average cost of lithopone, shown in this report, is in all cases 
the weighted average; in no case has a simple average been used in 
presenting the various items of lithopone cost. It is believed that the 
costs as shown are representative of conditions existing in the lithopone 
industry during the first six months of 1921. 

SUMMARY OF CONDITIONS IN THE INDUSTRY. 


Only 8 out of a total of 13 firms previously en in litho- 
pone production were in operation during the first half of 1921. One 
of the five firms not operating reported that its plant was being 
dismantled. 

In order to show what reentage of the productive capacity of 
the indust in the Unit States was in actual operation duri 
the period for which costs were taken, manufacturers were request 
to submit the productive capacity of their plants and the actual out- 
ut of lithopone during the first half of 1921. An analysis of this 

formation shows that only about one-third of the ent capacity 
of the domestic industry was in operation during that per ; the 


eight firms which were in operation manufactured lithopone equal 
TABLE 1.— Weighted average cost of lithopone for 1919 and first six months of 1921. 
[Per pound.} 


to about 40 


pacity 


m the fact that such a small proportion of the domestic industry 
was in operation during this period the deduction should not be made 
that this inactivity was due to competition from imported lithopone. 


cent of capacity. The production of productive ca- 
of the various plants in operation ranged from a minimum of 
cent to a maximum of 65 per cent. 


A study of production and import statistics shows that imports in 
1920 were 3,427,321 pounds, or only 2.5 per cent of the domestic mar- 
keted production of 178.7 pounds. Imports for the first six 
months of 1921 were slightly less than 2 per cent of the domestic out- 
ut, Pre-war imports were fairly constant at between 5,000,000 and 
„000.090 pounds per annum and supplied only a small proportion of 
domestie consumption. It is therefore evident that inactivity in the 
lithopone industry must be attributed to causes other than active 
competition from foreign sources. 

presenting these lithopone costs it should be pointed out that 
the costs as reported are undoubtedly higher than if all companies 
reporting had been operating at somewhere near capacity. Therefore, 
in considering the competitive strength of the domestic industry 
for tariff purposes allowance must be made for this fact. It is difficult 
to estimate to what extent costs would have been lowered if the indus- 
try had been operating at or near capacity. The effect of this sup- 
—.— production of lithopone is most accurately reflected in the 
nerease in factory overhead cost, as compared with the year 1919 
when the industry was operating—at least, during the last half of tha 
year—at maximum capacity. 

TOTAL COST OF LITHOPONE IN 1921, AS COMPARED WITH 1919. 


Table 1 shows the weighted average cost of lithopone for all com- 
panies during the first six months of 1921 as compared with the same 
six months’ period in 1919. This table shows also the distribution of 
total cost to the items—material, direct labor, factory overhead, and 
selling expense. Column 9 shows the average profit for the industry 
by Sean g the total cost from the ayerage net salès price, as shown , 

column 8. Ging 


t6 months)... 


1919 
1919 (12 months). 


Sales price for 1919 is gross price. 


The total production of lithopone (column 2) for the first six months 
of 1921 amounted to slightly more than 45,000,000 pounds. As com- 
riod for 1919, this is a decrease of approxi- 
and is only about one-half the output during 


1919; but the material cost, as shown, includes freight on material to 
lant, or, in other words, is 

he various plants of the companies reporting costs. 
that the cost of material, 3 freight char 
in 1919, but that any decrease in price of materi: 
by_a greater increase in freight rates since 1919. 

The various items going to make up total cost of Uthopone are 
shown graphically and by percentages in Fopore 1 (see 35 ). This 
shows that the total cost of lithopone—$0.0626—was made up of 42 

er cent for material, 13.1 per cent for direct labor, 41.2 per cent for 
‘factory overhead, and 3.7 per cent for sales ex se. Figure 1 shows 
also the distribution of these items of expense for the first six months 
of 1919 and for the whole year 1919. Whereas in 1919 direct labor 
was 17.9 per cent, in the first six months of 1921 it had decreased to 
13.1 per cent of the total cost. On the other hand, the factory 
overhead increased from 33.9 per cent of total cost for the year 1919 
to 41.2 cent during the first half of 1921. The cost of material 
during this period remained practically constant between 42 and 43 
cent of total cost. Sales expense showed a slight decrease from 
BS per cent of the total cost in 1919 to 3.7 per cent during the first 
six months of 1921. 
The average net price (column 8) received for Lew Agee sold during 
the first half of 1921 was $0.0676 per pound. This is an increase of 
0.0009 per pound over gross sales value as reported in 1919. Column 
shows that the industry during this period made an pt tna average 
rofit of $0.005 per pound of lithopone. Table 2, which is discussed 
Inter, shows, however, that three of the eight firms lost money on 
lithopone sales during the first half of 1921. 
VARIATION IN COST OF LITIIOPONE BY COMPANIES. 

The cost of manufacturing lithopone by individual companies during 
the first half of 1921 is shown in Table 2, as well as costs by companies 
for the year 1919. Compete numbers have been arranged in the 

uence of total cost of production, both in the first six months of 
1921 and for 1919. In no case are the costs shown foe any one num- 
ber comparable as being costs of the same company for both periods. 


LXII— 463 


TABLE 2.— Detailed average cost of lithopone by companies, 1919, and 
first six months of 1921, 


{Per pound.] 
192i—-FIRST SIX MONTHS. 


7 
ran 


Bio pena S pnya cote 


E —ͤ A — 5·¹ ¹ðŕ e 
Column 2 shows that the variation in total cost of lithopone by 
companies ranged from a low of $0.0558 to a high of 50.0773 per 
pound, or a variation of 38 per cent of the low cost, Four firms re- 
ported a cost less than the weighted average cost. On the basis of 
actual production, 1 two-thirds of the total output durin 
the first half of 1921 was produced at a cost less than the weight 
average. Although not shown in the table, it is significant that neither 
in 1919 nor in the first half of 1921 did the cost of production vary 
acconging “te the size of output of individual firms. However, it may 
said, general, that the companies reporting lowest costs in 1921 
were those operating at a maximum percentage of productiye capacity, 
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Column 8 shows that the material cost pound of lithopone ranged 
from $0.0205 to 50.9332, or a variation of 62 per cent of the low cost, 
2 7585 rats reported a material cost which was lower than the average 
of a rms. 

The direct labor per pound of lithopone (column 4) from 

0.0059. to 80.0133, or a variation of 125 per cent of the few cost. 
hree firms reported a direct labor cost which was less than the 
average, 

Factory overhead expense, shown in column 5, ed from 80.0143 
per pound of lithopone to $0.0371, or a variation of 160 per cent of 
the low cost. Factory overhead shows a greater variation than any 
other item of factory cost. This may be readily accounted for by the 
wide discrepancy in the percentages of the productive capacity of the 
firms which were in operation. 

Sales expense Fo aye for 1921 ranged from $0.0009 per pound of 
lithopone to $0. „ or a variation of 600, per cent of the low cost. 
This wide variation in sales expense is duè to the fact that some of 
the companies consumed practically all .of their own production, and 
therefore they bad little sales expense, while some of the other firms 

d to market practically all of their output. 

Column 7 shows that the net sales price received for lithopone 
during the first six months of 1921 was fairly uniform, and varied 
only 5 per cent from the low, $0.0666 = pound, to the highest net 
price received, 80.0699. Six firms orted a net sales price equal to 
or below the weighted average of $0.0676 per pound. 

Column 8 shows the actual profit or loss during the first half of 
1921. Three firms had a loss on their lithopone sales ranging from 
$0.0029 per pome to $0.0074, whereas the remaining five firms re- 
ported a profit which ranged from $0.0022 to $0.011 per pound. As 
there was very little difference in the net 4 received for lithopone 
during 1921, profits were in inverse ratio the total cost of produc 
tion. Interest on capital investment and Federal taxes were not in- 
cluded as items of expense in arriving at total cost. and therefore 
8 have had no influence on the average profit or loss shown 

column 8. 


amounted to 80.0107 per d. or nearly 18 per cent of the total 
factory cost, whereas the erer. amounted to 50.0091 per pound, or 
15 aon cent of total 2 Seu * 

e average pu cost of crude barytes as reported by all firms 
was $14.93 per short ton, as compared with an TERASE of $13.60 in 
1919, or an increase of about 10 per cent. This may be largely, if 
nahen eee tp „fhe merenge In freight rates from bart 

opone plants, as by far the t of the 
consumed during the first half of 1921 was of domestic origin. se 


that on an average 1.22 pounds of barytes ore and 0.207 pounds o 
zine (Zn) were consumed for every pound of lithopone produced, oe 
. all — a 8 5 7 coal used for reduc- 
es, ranged from $0. to $0.0110 
pone. The weighted average of : tes. 2c cout ti yee 
cenk — ae ae 5 ona — 3 increase over 0 
other ma . 
wan 0 8800 when the average for the year 
DETAILS OF FACTORY OVERHEAD. 


Table 4 shows in detail the factory overhead ense compared in 
percentages with total factory cost. S 

Column 4 shows that the total factory overhead amounted to 42,8 
par cent of the total factory cost. The actual cost r pound of 
ithopone is shown in column 3, and amounted to 80.0208 for factory 
overhead expense. As previously pontea out, factory overhead 
chiefly accounts for the increase in the total cost of lithopone during 
the first half of 1921 over 1919. Column 8 shows that the Increase 
was $0.054 per pound of lithopone, or approximately 25 per cent over 
the average factory expense for 1919. 

The a e total factory overhead expense (column 3) was $0.0258 
— pound of lithopone; this item was made up of 50.0144 per pound 
‘or works expense, 80.0020 for bags and barrels, 50.0039 for fixed 
charges, $0. for laboratory, and 80.0048 for administration ex- 
TaBLE 4.—Details of factory overhead compared with total fact cost 

of lithopone, by companies, for first siz months of 1921 and weighted 

average compared with 1819, 


[Costs are per pound. Percentages are of total factory costs.) 
1921— FIRST SIX MONTHS. 


DETAILS OF MATERIAL COST. 


Table 3 shows details of material cost by companies compared with 
the total factory cost of lithopone, ‘The determination of material 
costs was somewhat complicated by the fact that the method of treat- 
ing materials varied between the various companies. Some 11 5 ＋ 
rate accounts for barium sulphide—made from barytes—and for zine 
sulphate liquor, and these intermediate materials were charged to the 
lithopone account at cost of manufacture. In such cases the charges 
for barium sulphide and zinc sulphate, which were reported in detail, 
were segregated into details of material, direct labor, and factory 
overhead, so as to make the details of the total cost of lithopone com- 

rable by companies. This distribution in no case has changed the 
otal cost of lithopone as reported by these companies. 


TABLE 3.—Detaile of material cost compared with total factory cost of 
lithopone, by companies, for first siw months 1921, and weighted aver- 
ages compared with 1919. 


[Costs are per pound. Percentages are of total factory costs.] 
1921I—-FIRST SIX MONTHS. 


1 Included in works expense. 
WEIGHTED AVERAGES FOR ALL COMPANIES. 


48. 26 0. 83 

4 5 i 

42. 8 

re 10 Details of factory overhead, 

30. 74 7.34 FTT 
38. 54 9, 78 

34. 73 28 Ad- 
44. 21 4. minis- 


9 
| 
arb nf ease a $0. 0603 $0. 0259; 42. $0. 0144 $9. 0048 
1919 (first 6 months - 0575) 0215 37. 0147 . 0027 
1919 (last 6 months). -0199| 34. x -0003| . 0020 
+0002) . 0023 


1919 (12 months) 


During the speech of Mr. Jones of New Mexico, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator from New Mexico yield 
to me to ask unanimous consent that when the Senate closes 
its business for this calendar day it shall recess until 10 o'clock 
on Monday? I. have stated the reason why this is done, and 
it was practically agreed last night that on Monday morning 
the tariff bill might be temporarily laid aside and the bill (H. R. 
10972) to readjust the pay and allowances of the commissioned 
and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service 
be taken up for an hour or two. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I expressed the hope yesterday 
that it might be thought that we could do enough work from 11 
o'clock until J0 at night; but if the Senator on mature refiec- 
tion thinks that we should recess until that hour on Monday, I 
shall not object. I think he is quite right in wanting to have 
the bill to which he refers disposed of. 


1 First 6smonths. Last 6 months. #12 months. 


The total factory cost (column 2) does not include sales expense, 
but is the sum of material, direct labor, and factory overhead charges. 
This column shows a range in cost per pound of lithopone from 
80.0541 to 80.0751. It is ga to note that the company which 
had the third lowest total cost of lithopone had the lowest factory 
cos The weighted average factory cost for the first six months of 
1921 amounted to $0.0G03 per pound of lithopone as compared with 
$0.0571, the average for the year 1919. 

It is seen from table 3 (column 4) that the total material cost dur- 
ing the first half of 1921 was about 44 per cent of the total factory 
cost. Of the two pomar materials—ziņnc and barytes—entering into 
the manufacture of lithopone, zine was slightly more expensive, and 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Myers in the chair). Is 
there objection to the request of the Senator from North Da- 
kota? There being none, it is so ordered by unanimous consent. 

After the conclusion of the speech of Mr. Jones of New 
Mexico, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wits in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the committee amendment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I shall ask the 
Senate to disagree to the committee amendment on page 28, line 
2, striking out the numerals “13” before the word “ cents” and 
inserting the numerals 1.“ First, however, I desire to say 
that if there is any differential which would be thought by any- 
one necessary in the conversion of the zinc into oxide it is fully 
compensated for by the difference between the zinc content and 
the weight of the oxide. I disclaim any intention of penalizing 
the smelter itself. I do not believe the rate as it comes from 
the other House would do so, and I therefore trust that the 
cominittee amendment may be disagreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing 
5 the Senate committee amendment in paragraph 74, page 28, 
ine 2, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
committee will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 28, paragraph T4, line 8, be- 
fore the word “cents,” it is proposed to strike out the numeral 
“2” and to insert the numerals 23.“ so as to read: à 

Ground in or mixed with oil or water, 21 cents per pound. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I move to amend the committee 
amendment by striking out 21 and inserting “14.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from New Mexico to 

the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next committee amendment. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 28, paragraph 74, line 5, before the word “cents,” to 
strike out the numerals “14” and to insert the numerals “ 19,” 
sọ as to read: . 

z Lithopone, and other combinations or mixtures of zinc sulphide and 
barium sulphate, 19 cents per pound. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. I trust the committee amend- 
ment in this case may be rejected, leaving the rate at 14 cents. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment just acted on is the last 
amendment in the paragraph. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think the Senate has put 
in a pretty strenuous week, and I am now ready for the Senate 
to take a recess. I am informed, however, that before doing so 
it is the desire to have a short executive session, 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Stertine] also has 
stated that he desires to ask for the consideration of a joint 
resolution, which he understands will occasion no debate and 
which he should like to have acted on. I am not disposed to 
interfere with his wishes in that regard. 

LABOR CONDITIONS IN CUBA, 


Mr. STERLING. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the Joint Resolution No, 178. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire that the joint resolution may be first 
read by title, because if it is going to lead to any debate I 
shall object to its consideration. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let the joint resolution be read by title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
read by title. 

The Reaprnc CLERK., A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 178) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of Labor to investigate and report on 
labor conditions in Cuba. 
~ The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which had 
been reported from the Committee on Education and Labor 
with an amendment, on page 2, line 8, after the word “ hereby,” 
y Reh cc A to be”; so as to make the joint resolu- 
tion read: 


Resolwed, etc., That in order to enable the Secretary of Labor to 
furnish to the State Department for the use of the special representa- 
tive to the Cuban Government information on the subject of labor 
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conditions in Cuba, the Secretary of Labor be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to investigate and report, through the Corfimissioner of Labor 


Statistics, on this subject, at a cost not to exceed $25,000; and tbe 
aforesaid sum of $25,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, the 
same to be available until used, is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, for the carrying out of the provisions of this joint resolu- 
tion: Provided, That the information obtained may be furnished to 
the special representative accredited to the Cuban Government as 
moon as available and in advance of publication by the Department of 
r. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended. 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 

The preamble was agreed to. 

Mr. STERLING. I ask unanimous consent that that part 
of the report of the committee on the joint resolution which 
quotes the letter from the Secretary of the Interior may be 
read. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest to the Senator that he ask that the 
report may be printed in the Recorp without reading. 

Mr. STERLING. Very well. I ask that that part of the 
report may be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the portion 
of the report referred to by the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Srertrne] will be printed in the Recorp. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

The Secretary of Labor, in a letter sent to the several members 
of the Committee on Education and Labor, after referring to cor- 
respondence with Gen. E. H, Crowder relative to a survey of and 
report upon the labor conditions in Cuba by the Department of Labor 
as an essential and necessary preliminary to his duties there, adds 
the following: 

In this connection I desire to say that neither the Department of 
Labor as such nor the Bureau of Labor Statistics has at this time the 
funds to make the survey and report upon Cuban conditions which 
General Crowder so strongly urges. I believe the investigation should 
be made and made at once. I am therefore writing to you to suggest 
that a bill authorizing that a labor survey of Cuba shall be made by the 
Department of Labor through its Bureau of Labor Statistics, and that 
the information so obtained shall be compiled and placed in the hands 
of General Crowder as a special representative of this Government to 
Cuba at the earliest possible moment and without waiting for final pub- 
lication of the same, such bill to carry with it an appropriation sufi- 
cient to cover the expense entailed, entirely apart from the present 
appropriations for the Department of Labor or the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. I may say that if in your judgment the introduction and 
passage of such bill is advisable, this should be done at the earliest 
possible moment, as it takes time to prepare for, execute, and compile 
the results of an investigation of this sort. You are advised that a 
similar letter to this has been sent to each member of the House Com- 
mittee on Labor and to the members of the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor.” 


JOHN BURKE, 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, on the last call of 
the calendar I asked unanimous consent for the consideration 
of Orders of Business 621 and 622, being bills for the relief of 
John Burke. The measures were rather extensively explained 
at that time, but objection was made to their consideration. 
The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] asked that the bills go over. 
I sincerely trust that we may haye unanimous consent for the 
consideration of those two measures at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have not any objection to the 
present consideration of the bills referred to by the Senator 
from Montana, but I wish to say for the record, so that the 
matter may be cleared up, that on the morning of the day when 
the bills were reached on the calendar I found in my mail a 
letter purporting to come from an employee of the Government. 
I had just started to read the letter, but did not have time to 
conclude its reading before I was called to a committee meet- 
ing. Though I had not entirely read the letter, I noticed in 
casting my eyes over it that it referred to Mr. Burke, former 
Treasurer of the United States. When I returned to my office 
and found time to read my mail I discovered that the letter 
was anonymous. I wish to say that I have no respect for a 
person who will write a letter and fail to sign his name to it. 
I pay no attention to such letters, although in my daily life I 
receive a great many of them. I wish to assure the Senator 
from Montana that had I known the letter to which I refer was 
anonymous I never should have mentioned it upon the floor of 
the Senate, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of a bill, 
the title of which will be stated, 

The READING CLERK. A bill (H. R. 6523) for the relief of 
John Burke, former Treasurer of the United States, for lost 
bonds without default or negligence on the part of said former 
Treasurer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? i 


There being ag objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 


Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 


follows: 


equivalent to the int regt of $5,000, face amount of such bonds from 
November 15, 1918, to 


Liberty loan converted 43 r cent coupon 
1141391, 1141322, 1141323. and 1141824, in the sane pe pa ot $1,006 


each, contained in a sealed registered package forwarded to 
uy artment by the Peoples National Bank, of Hillsboro, to be 
held as security for deposits of savings funds to be with 
was lost 
part 


said bank, which registered package con g said 
without fault on tke of the said John Burke, former 
of the United States. 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to pay the sum of $2,950, or so much thereof as may necessary, 
for the purchase, at not more than par and accrued interest, of second 
Liberty loan bonds to the face amount of Feed and for the 1 
of an amount of interest equivalent to e interest on $2, face 
amount of such bonds from May 15, 1920, to the interest payment 
date next precedi the delivery of such bonds and the sum of $250, 
or so much th as May be necessary, to tary 
of the Treasury for the purchase, at not more 
interest, of third Liberty loan bonds to the face amount of 5250 and 
for the payment of an amount of interest equivalent to the interest 
of $250 face amount of such third Liberty loan bonds from March 15, 
1920, to the Interest. payment date next preceding the date of delivery 
of such bonds for the purpose of the relief of the Treasurer of the 
United States on account of the loss of second Liberty loan coupon 
bonds Nos. 12603, 12604, 12605, and 378701 in denominations of 
soo each, 704008, 704024, 830898, 830922, 2087501, and 2087515 in 

enominations of $100 each, 1280424 and 1230425 in denominations 
of $50 each, and third Liberty loan coupon bonds Nos. 333481 and 
333482 in denominations of $100 each, and 608191 in the denomina- 
tion of $50, of the contents of a sealed registered package forwarded 
to the Treasury De t by the First National Bank of Fairmount, 
N. „to be exc for registered bonds of like denominations, 
which registered package was lost without fault or negligence of John 
Burke, former Treasurer of the United States. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I make the same request with re- 
gard to House bill 6524, which is for the same purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
title of the bill. 

The READING CLERK. A bill (H. R. 6524) to permit the cor- 
rection of the general account of John Burke, former Treasurer 
of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the proper accounting officers of the Treasury 
Department are authorized and directed to examine and state an 
account of the items of unavailable funds as set forth in House Docu- 

-sixth per — second session, and letter from the 

Secre sury addressed to the Speaker of the House of 
Representative Oxted January 5, 1921, and to credit the general ac- 
count of John Burke, former r of the United States, with the 
tf: credit he shall be 


enable 
ther, That upon the recovery or ent of any part of said unavail- 
the be deposited in the ‘Tre 


able funds, 
r of the United States in his general account 
charged 


fy n individual depositary therewith the 
and to c e vidual or de upon 
Department. nig 


books of the Treasury 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 

dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION, 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o’clock 
and 40 minutes p. m.), under the order previously made, the 
Senate took a recess until Monday, May 22, 1922, at 10 o’clock 
a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Ezecutive nominations received by the Senate May 20 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
Envoy EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY, 

Arthur H. Geissler, of Oklahoma, to be envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America 
to Guatemala. 

DIRECTOR OF THE WAR FINANCE CORPORATION. 

Dwight Davis, of Missouri, to be a director of the War 
Finance Corporation for a term of four years. (Reappoint- 
ment, term expired May 17, 1922.) 
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COLLECTOR OF Customs, | 

Joseph L. Crupper, of Virginia, to be collector of customs for 
customs collection district No. 14, with headquarters at Norfolk, 
Va., in place of Norman R. Hamilton. 

UNITED STATES MARSHALS. 

George L. Mallory, of Arkansas, to be United States marshal 
for the eastern district of Arkansas, vice Andrew Jackson 
Walls, resigned. 

W. H. King, of South Dakota, to be United States marshal 
for the district of South Dakota, vice William Hickey, whose 
term will expire June 10, 1922. 

Albert W. Harvey, of Vermont, to be United States marshal | 
for the district of Vermont, vice Arthur P. Carpenter, whose , 
term will expire May 22, 1922. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE Coast GUARD. 

The following-named cadets to be ensigns in the Coast Guard 

of the United States, to take effect from date of oath: 
To be ensigns. 

Albert M. Martinson. - Lee H. Baker. 

Raymond J. Mauerman. George E. McCabe. 

Edward H. Fritzche. Harley E. Grogan. 

Robert C. Jewell. 

The following-named cadet engineers to be ensigns (en- 
gineering), to take effect from date of oath: 

Martin J. Bergen. 

Howard A. Snyder. 

These young men have graduated from the Coast Guard Acad- 
emy and have passed the examination required by law. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE OFFICERS’ RESERVE Corps oF THE ARMY, 

To be brigadier generals. 

Henry Lewis Stimson, colonel, Field Artillery, Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps, to date from May 16, 1922. 

Edward Caswell Shannon, colonel, Infantry, Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, to date from May 16, 1922. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 

Naval Constructor John D. Beuret to be chief constructor and | 
chief of the Bureau of Construction and Repair in the Depart- | 
ment of the Navy with the rank of rear admiral for a‘ term of 


four years from the 2d day of July, 1922. 
The following-named midshipmen to be ensigns in the Navy 


from the 3d day of June, 1922: 
Francis M. Adams. 
Bruce B. Adell. 

Cecil ©. Adell. 

Frank Akers. 

Thomas Aldred. 
Clifford M. Alvord. 
Byron S. Anderson. 
Edwin P, Archibald. 
Henry O. Archibald. 
Edward B. Arroyo. 
Charles L. Ashley. 
Clarence L. C. Atkeson, jr. 
Clarence L. Atkinson, jr. 
William B. Ault. 
Carlos J. Badger. 
Harold D. Baker. 
James E. Baker. 
Bradford Bartlett. 
George W. Bauernschmidt, 
Thomas T. Beattie. 
Ehrwald F. Beck. 
Adolph E. Becker, jr. 
Alvin L. Becker. 
Robert W. Bedilion. 
John P. Bennington. 
Herbert E. Berger. 
Gus R. Berner, jr. 
Warren K. Berner. 
William H. Beyrer. 
Worthington S. Bitler. 
James C. Blake. 
Robert E. Blick, jr. 
Clinton W. Blount. 
Robert E. Blue. 
George T. Boldizsar. 
Eaton A. Boothe. 
Ralph F. Bradford, jr. 
Anthony R. Brady. 
William E. Brice. 
Thomas O. Brown, jr. 
Alfred C. Bruce. 


Arthur W. Bryan. 
Eliwood E. Burgess. 
Ralph W. Burleigh. 
Harry St. J. Butler. 
Horace B. Butterfield, 
John P. Cady. 
William S. Campbell. 
Daniel B. Chandler, jr. 
Beverly E. Carter. 
Bertrand B. Cassels. 
Charles J. Cater. 
Joyce C. Cawthon. 
Hubert W. Chanler. 


Thomas F. Christie, jr. 
Vernon C. Clapp. 
Augustus D. Clark. 
Sherman S. Clark. 
Arthur A. Clarkson. 
James P. Clay. 
Wilson P. Cogswell. 
Edmonston E. Coll. 
Charles O. Comp. 
John Connor. 
Adelbert F. Converse. 
Frank M. Converse. 
George D. Cooper. 
George R. Cooper. 
Delbert S. Cornwell. 
Thomas A. Cory. 
George W. D. Covell. 
Jesse G. Coward. 
John M. Cox, jr. 
Edward C. Craig. 
James E. Craig. 
Charles W. Crawford. 
William C. Cross. 


Edward B. Curtis. 
Anthony L. Danis. 
John X. Dannenberg. 
Roy R. Darron. 
Hallock G. Davis. 
William P. Davis. 
Harold T. Dawson. 
Carlton C. Dickey. 
Arthur F. Dineen, 
Charles A. Dodge. 
Richard W. Dole. 
James H. Dorsey. 
Nicholas A. Draim. 
Streuby L, Drumm. 
Herbert S. Duckworth. 
Ferdinand C. Dugan, jr. 
Thomas B. Dugan, 
Joseph B. Dunn. 
Thomas S. Dunstan. 
Edward R. Durgin. 
Ralph Earle, jr. 
Frederick J. Eckhoff. 
Russell J. Ehle. 
Kenneth O. Ekelund. 
Donald R. Eldridge. 
Rogers Elliott. 

Lysle E. Ellis. 

Eugene E. Elmore. 
William A. Engeman, jr. 
Robert A. J. English. 
Carl F. Espe. 

Donald S. Evans. 
John V. Farrington. 
Perry M. Fenton. 
Beauford W. Fink, jr. 
William A. Finn. 


Andrew M. R. Fitesfmmons, 


Merritt J. Flanders. 
Nathaniel M. Floyd. 
Lloyd D. Follmer. 
Kenneth L. Forster. 
Edward W. Foster, 
Frederic D. Foster, 
Edward ©. Forsyth. 
Edward R. Frawley. 
John E. French. 
William L. Freseman. 
John J. B. Fulenwider. 
Charles M, Furlow, jr. 
Donald W. Gardner. 


Edward R. Gardner, jr. 


Harry C. Garrison. 
Charles D. Garvin. 
Frank B. Gary, Ir. 
John F. Geise. 
Walter E. Gist. 
Hubbard F. Goodwin. 
Hugh H. Goodwin. 
Malcolm M. Gossett. 
Samuel K. Groseclose. 
Bradford E. Grow. 
John W. Guider. 
Ralph R. Gurley. 
Hugh W. Hadley. 
Peter G. Hale. 
Ignatius J. Haley. 
Frederick S. Hall. 
Fulwar 8. Halsell. 
Arthur LeR. Hamlin. 
Raymond A. Hansen. 
David W. Hardin. 
John S. Harper. 
Daniel W. Harrigan. 
Norman Hattemer. 
Charles A. Havard. 
Harold G. Hazard. 
Howard R. Healy. 
John S. Hedrick. 
Carlyle L. Helber. 
John M. Higgins. 
Robert B. Higgins, Ir. 
Tom B. Hill. 

Howard Hogan. 
William B. Holden. 
John A. Hollowell, jr. 


William L. Holm. 


Ralph H. Hudson. 

Leon J. Huffman. 

John R. Hume. 

Charles O. Humphreys, 
George P. Hunter. 
Robert N. Hunter. 
William F. Hurt. 
Howard B. Hutchinson. 


nry 
Riley R. Jackson, 
Harry B. Jarrett. 
Howard L. Jennings. 
Francis B. Johnson. 
John N. Johnson. 
James R. Johnson, jr. 
Robert L. Johnson. 
Rudolf L. Johnson. 
Bates H. Johnston. 
Donald H. Johnston. 
Wilbur G. Jones. 
William C. Jordan. 
Alexander F. Junker, 
David B. Justice. 
Leonard Kaplan. 
Albert V. Kastner. 
Roland P. Kauffman. 
Harry Keeler, jr. 
Austin S. Keeth. 
Thomas H. Kehoe. 
Ralph C. Kephart. 
Robert A. Knapp. 
Omer A. Kneeland. 
Leslie A. Kniskern. 
Frederick E. Kraemer. 
William C. Latta. 
Palmer K. Leberman. 
Wallace T. Lee. 
Harry M. Leighley. 
John H. Leppert. 
John C. Lester. 
Clarke H. Lewis. 
Ruthven E. Libby. 
Louis D. Libenow. 
Irving L. Lind. 
Hugh W. Lindsay. 
Mellish M. Lindsay, jr. 
Marion N. Little. 
Aaron R, Lyon. 
James A. McBride. 
Alan R. McCracken. “™ 
William G. McCrea. 
Robert P. McDonald. 
Frederick K. McElroy. 
Howard D. McIntosh, 
Kenmore M. McManes. 
James B. McVey. 
Charles J. McWhinnie. 
Henry F. MacComsey. 
Michael J. Malanaphy. 
Alvin I. Malstrom. 


Leon J. Manees. è 
Bernard E. Manseau, 
Alfred R. Mead. — 


Francis J. Mee. 
George L. Menocal 
John G. Mercer. 
Edward C. Metcalfe. 
Woodson V. Michaux. 
Milton E. Miles. 
Theodore W. Miller. 
James A. Mitchell. 
William D. Moorer, jr. 
Albert K. Morehouse. 
Robert W. Morse. 
Gordon Moses. 

John E. Murphy. 
Marion E. Murphy. 
Charles W. Myers. 
Harold S. Nager. 
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Alan R. Nash, 
Henry P. Needham. 
George L. Neely. 
Peter J. Neimo. 
Roger E. Nelson. 
John L. Nestor. 
Milton F. Nicholson, 
George E. Nold. 
Thomas H. Ochiltree. 
John J. O'Donnell, jr. 
Edward J. O’Kane, 
Isaiah Olch. 

Jerauld L. Olmsted. 
Howard E. Orem. 
George E. Palmer. 
William B. Pape. 
Harold E. Parker, 
John E, Parker. 
Henry L. Parry. 
William S. Parsons. 
Harold C. Patton. 
Leo P. Pawlikowski. 
Norman A. Pedersen. 
Malcolm W. Pemberton, 


Harry W. Pierce. 
John J. Pierrepont, 2d. 
Arthur L. Pleasants, jr. 
Kenneth Porter. 

John L, Pratt. 

Harold F. Pullen. 
Dale Quarton. 

Gerald U. Quinn. 
Thomas J. Raftery. 
Lucien Ragonnet. 
Edwin V. Raines. 
Harry A. Rawlings. 
Owen Rees. 

Herbert E. Regan. 
Frederick F. Richards, 
Hyman G. Rickover. 
Frederick L. Riddle, 
Augustin K. Ridgway. 
Whitaker F. Riggs, jr. 
Armand J, Robertson. 
Walter W. Rockey. 
Albert L. R. Rosenstein, 
James M. Ross. 

Robert B. Rothwell. 
Frank W. Rowe, jr. 
Rudolph C. Rupert. 
Thomas C. Ryan, jr. 
James G. Sampson. 
Alden R. Sanborn. 
William V. Saunders. 
Richard C. Scherrer. 
Henry J. Schmidt. 
William J. Sebald. 
Henry L. Shenier. 
Earl V. Sherman. 
John H. Shultz. 
Samuel Silverman. 
Valvin R. Sinclair. 
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Horatio D. Smith. 
John A. Smith. 
Robert H. Smith. 
Henri H. Smith-Hutton. 
Cornelius S. Snodgrass. 
Edward A. Solomons. 
Gerald A. Stacey. 
Charles H. Steele. 
John E. Stephens, Ir. 
Harold R. Stevens. 
Douglas P. Stickley. 
Kenneth D. Stoddard. 
Lyman A. Stohr. 
Thomas M. Stokes, 
George N. Streetman. 
Maurice J. Strong. 
Robert C. Strong, jr. 
Luther B. Stuart. 
David J. Studabaker. 
Russell G. Sturges. 
Willard J. Suits. 
Raymond D. Sullivan. 
Orson R. Sutherland. 
Frank C. Sutton. 

John A. Sweeton. 
Preston S. Tambling. 
Alfred R. Taylor. 
Edwin A. Taylor. 
William B. Terrell. 
William R. Terrell. 
Karl A. Thieme. 
Carlisle H. Thompson, 
Paul S. Thomson, 
Albert L. Toney. 
Humphrey W. Toomey. 
William B. Tucker. 
Raymond H. Tuttle. 
John Twachtman. 
Archibald E. Uehlinger. 
John P. W. Vest. 
Clarence E. Voegeli. 
Frederic B. Vose. 
Richard S. Waggener, 
Frank R. Walker. 
Jesse R. Wallace. 
Adelbert V. Wallis. 
Harvey T. Walsh. 
Henry C. Walters. 
Ferdinand B. Wanselow. 


George F. Watson. 
Matthew S. Q. Weiser, 
William B. Whaley, jr. 
Francis H. Whitaker. 
Leland D. Whitgrove. 
John P. Whitney. 
Paul Wiedorn. 

Otto C. Wierum., 
Ernest A. Williams. 
Milo R. Williams. 
Thomas D. Wilson. 
Ralph H. Wishard. 
Walter E. Zimmerman. 


Harry T. Smith. Ralph T. Zinn. 
Herschel A. Smith. 
Posr MASTERS. 
ALABAMA, 


Walter B. Ozley to be postmaster at Calera, Ala., in place of 


H. T. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expired July 21, 1921. 
CALIFORNIA. 


James E. Power to be postmaster at San Francisco, Calif, 
in place of OC. W. Fay, 9 
Edward D. Mahood to be postmaster at Corte Madera, Calif. 


Office became presidential April 1, 1922. 


Attilio C. Martinelli to be postmaster at Inverness, Calif, 


Office became presidential April 1, 1922. 


of B. E. Croker, resigned. 


COLORADO. 


Anna Bogue to be postmaster at Basalt, Colo. Office became 
presidential October 1, 1921. 
GEORGIA. 


Marion W. Hudson to be postmaster at Dallas, Ga., in place 
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Julius Peacock to be postmaster at Vidalia, Ga., in place of 
S. P. Darby. Incumbent's commission expired March 21, 1922, 
ILLINOIS, 

_. Menno Vandervliet to be postmaster at Danforth, III. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1921. 
IOWA. 

Homer G. Games to be postmaster at Calamus, Iowa. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1921. 

Raymond W. Ellis to be postmaster at Norwalk, Iowa. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1921. 

Oswell Z. Wellman to be postmaster at Arlington, Iowa, in 
place of O. R. Hutchison. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 24, 1922. 


KANSAS. 

Benson L. Mickel to be postmaster at Soldier, Kans., in place 
of M. A. Reed. Incumbent’s commission expired April 6, 1922. 
KENTUCKY. 

Leonard J. Hammel to be postmaster at Bonnyman, Ky. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1922. 

LOUISIANA, 

Victor E. Green to be postmaster at De Ridder, La., in place 
of Cora Sharpless, removed. 

Charles DeBlieux to be postmaster at Natchitoches, La., in 
place of Charles DeBlieux, Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 31, 1922. 

Edwin H. Biggs to be postmaster at St. Joseph, La., in place 
of W. W. Drake, removed. 

MAINE, 

George W. Hopkins to be postmaster at Howland, Me. Office 

became presidential January 1, 1921. 
MARYLAND. 

Hattie B. H. Moore to be postmaster at Marydel, Md. Office 

became presidential April 1, 1921. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Harry E. Gaylord to be postmaster at Hadley, Mass, Office 

became presidential January 1, 1922, 
MICHIGAN, 

Selma O'Neill to be postmaster at Rockford, Mich., in place 
of R. L. Compton, resigned. 

Walter H. Nesbitt to be postmaster at Schodlcraft, Mich., in 
place of O. C. Gingles. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
19, 1921. ; 

MINNESOTA. 

Ernest W. Nobbs to be postmaster at Bellingham, Minn. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Jason Weatherhead to be postmaster at Ada, Minn., in place 
of Jason Weatherhead. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 24, 1922. 

Hans ©. Pedersen to be postmaster at Ruthton, Minn., in 
place of Jay Jackson, resigned. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Ira I. Massey to be postmaster at Ethel, Miss., in place of 
©. T. Sweatt, resigned. 

MONTANA. 

Dakota L. Martin to be postmaster at Oswego, Mont. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1922. 

Burr A. Davison to be postmaster at Roundup, Mont., in place 
of C. E. Davison, resigned. 

NEBRASKA. 
Carroll C. Colbert to be postmaster at Wauneta, Nebr., in 


place of Jennie Frazell. Incumbent's commission expires May f 


25, 1922. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Selina L. Caruth to be postmaster at East Paterson, N. J. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1922. 
William J. Caswell to be postmaster at Washington, N. J., 
in place of J. B. Cornish, jr., resigned. 


NEW YORK, 


M. Elizabeth Corey to be postmaster at Cutchogue, N. Y. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1920. 

Frank D. Gardner to be postmaster at De Ruyter, N. Y., in 
place of G. B. Burdick, resigned. 

John C. Jubin to be postmaster at Lake Placid Club, N. Y., 
in place of J. C. Jubin. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
9, 1922. è 

John F. Joslin to be postmaster at Voorheesville, N. Y., in 
place of E. D. Joslin. Incumbent's commission expired January 
28, 1920. 
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OHIO. x 

Clara J. Mitchell to be postmaster at Mount Pleasant, Ohio. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1921. 

Leonidas A. Smith to be postmaster at Ridgeway, Ohio. Of- 
fice became presidential April 1, 1921. 

Edgar L. Taylor to be postmaster at Crooksville, Ohio, in 
Place of J. E. Taylor. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 31, 1922. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Donald C. Mapel to be postmaster at Greensboro, Pa. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1922. 

Fred W. Patterson to be postmaster at Lattimer Mines, Pa. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1922. 

Enoch A. Raush to be postmaster at Auburn, Pa., in place of 
J. H. Fahl. Incumbent's commission expired March 27, 1922. 

Duff Sawyer to be postmaster at Glen Campbell, Pa., in place 
of W. H. McQuilken. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1922. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

James T. Leahy to be postmaster at Fedora, S. Dak. Office 

became presidential April 1, 1922, 
UTAH. 

Clark Allred to be postmaster at Delta, Utah, in place of 
J. A. Faust, deceased. 

A. Morinda Lundberg to be postmaster at Sandy, Utah, in 
place of A. R. Larson. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 5, 1920. : 

WASHINGTON, 


Paul E. Wise to be postmaster at Buena, Wash. Office became 
presidential April 1, 1922. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Mayo M. King to be postmaster at Coalwood, W. Va., in place 
of G. A. Mason, resigned. 
WISCONSIN. 


Richard E. Krause to be postmaster at Sobieski, Wis. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1922. 

Charles V. Walker to be postmaster at Bruce, Wis., in place 
7 —5 H. Moller. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
1922. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 20 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF LIBRARY BUILDING AND GRouNDS, 
Mrs. Harriet DeK. Woods to be Superintendent of Library 
Building and Grounds. 
MEMBER OF THE CALIFORNIA DEBRIS COMMISSION. 
Edward D. Ardery to be member of the California Débris 
Commission. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 

TO BE COLONELS, ADJUTANT GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT. 
Archibald Campbell. Frederick Worthington 
Albert Eugene Saxton, Lewis. 

John Parsons Wade. Harry Herbert Tebhetts. 
Russell Creamer Landgon. 
TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONELS, 
William Albert Kent. 
John Overton Steger. 
William Gaither Murchison, 


TO BE MAJORS. 
Thomas Hixon Lowe. 
Byard Sneed. 
Frank Keet Ross. 
Dupont Bayard Lyon, 
POSTMASTERS, 
ILLINOIS, 
Anna M. Peters, Sandoval. 
INDIANA, 
Ira N. Compton, Hamlet. 
Percie M. Bridenthrall, Leesburg. 
Frank B. Husted, Liberty. 
Moody I. Massena, Medora. 
Chester M. Davis, St. Paul. 
Edith A. Wetzler, Sunman. 


KANSAS, 
Minnie F. Miller, Barnard. 


* 
Clark Lynn. 
Irving Joseph Phillipson. 
Richard Rembert Pickering. 
Sherburne Whipple. 
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MAINE. 
Willis H. Allen, Columbia Falls. f 
MICHIGAN, 


Grace A. Grinnell, Centerville. 
Elmer L. Dalton, Leland. 


NEW YORK. 
Ella L. Winch, Lakewood, 
Edmund E. Bandy, St. Regis Falls. 
OHIO. 
Kari K. Witte, Elmore. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Henry N. Folk, Bamberg. 
Hugh C. Finklea, Latta. 
TEXAS. 
Hazel B. Thomas, Gause. 
Jaimes F. Rodgers, Harlingen. 
VIRGINIA. 
William R. Sparks, Clincheo. 
Bertha ‘Thompson, Ferrum. 
William R. Moose, Glasgow. 
Robert V. Richardson, Hampton. 
Jesse R. Skinner, Kenbridge. 
Maud Duffy, Stonega. 


WITHDRAWAL. 
Evecutive nomination withdrawn from the Senate May 20 
(legislative day of April 20), 1922. 
% MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION. 
George W. Upton, of Ohio, to be a member of the Federal 
Trade Commission, which was sent to the Senate on December 
12, 1921. 


REJECTION. 
Executive nomination rejected by the Senate May 20 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 


POSTMASTER. 


Leon K. Dail to be postmaster at Cherokee, in the State of 
Oklahoma. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarurpax, May 20, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon and was called to order by- 


the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. WALSH. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O God, our heavenly Father, Thou art unapproachable, yet 
easy of access. We come to Thee in the name of Him who is 
the divinest expression of our humanity and the perfect ideal 
of the races of men. Consider us, O Lord. Make difficulties 
our opportunities and the lowliest duties our highest privileges, 
Give us that charity that scatters round the gleanings of for- 
bearance and hides the misery of human weakness. O ballast 
our understanding with Thy faultless wisdom. Permit us to 
walk in happiness; make sorrow a stranger to our souls and 
let Thy love radiate in all our homes. In Thy holy name. 
Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment the 
bill (H. R. 11152) to authorize the Bear Mountain Hudson 
River Bridge Co. to construct and maintain a bridge across the 
Hudson River near the village of Peekskill, State of New 
York. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment the bill (H. R. 9951) to amend section 22 of 

an act approved February 14, 1920, entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the current and contingent expenses of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
various Indian tribes, and for other purposes,” for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1921. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. RICKETTS. from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly, enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 


H. R. 11645. An act making an appropriation to enable the 
oes Bitter of Justice to investigate and prosecute war frauds; 


H. R. 2193. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
hibit the importation and use of opium for other than medicinal 
~ approved February 9, 1909, as amended. 
The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of the 
following title: 
S. 1162. An act declaring Lake George, Yazoo County, Miss., 
to be a nonnavigable stream. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks on House Resolutions 823 and 324. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from West Virginia? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on the Smith-McNary bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Nevada 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks on the Smith- 
McNary bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.} The Chair 
hears none. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: = 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I desire to speak briefly on the 
need for a broader reclamation law than now exists on our 
statute books for the development of the arid lands of the 
West, with particular reference to my own State of Nevada. 

The best possible argument in favor of the continuance and 
enlargement of the Government plan to make land available for 
settlement is afforded by the splendid record of the United 
States Reclamation Service since its organization in 1902. 
During the 20 years the service has been in operation much 
has been accomplished in reclamation of arid lands and in 
increasing food supply and national wealth. 

Twenty-six projects have been undertaken in 16 different 
States, and several of them have been completed. Nearly 
2,000,000 acres of land have been placed under permanent water 
supply, and nearly 1,000,000 additional acres are soon to be 
supplied with water from storage reservoirs. Forty thousand 
families have established homes on these lands and are happy 
and prosperous, Cities and towns have sprung up on these 
projects and new national wealth created amounts to about 
$600,000,000, nearly five times the amount expended by the 
Government in reclamation work. The reclamation fund, which 
is represented by receipts from sales of public lands, leases, 
and repayment charges, is far inadequate. Nearly $50,000,000 
is required to complete projects now under way, and $100,000,000 
to construct new projects which have been approved. 

There was much opposition to the irrigation law of 1902, 
the operation of which has proved the wisdom of its enact- 
ment. The opponent in the committee, in a minority report to 
the House, declared among other things that— 
the scheme was unwise and improvident; if workable, it would add 
millions of acres of productive land to the national possessions, which 
would diminish the value of farm lands throughout the Union; it 

open up new areas in the far West to compete with production 
on farms in the South, East, and West. No sane man w desires 
promoting the owth and prosperity of our whole country would 
consent to the placing of a great sum of money at the di of one 
man. the mad scramble for the fund corruption would run riot. 
The Secretary of the Interior has not the time to see to the honest 
distribution and application of the money, and the whole affair would 
necessarily be left to the management of irresponsible, subordinates. 
The bill unconstitutional, as Con has no power provide for 
the irrigation of the public lands. he plan of turning operations of 
projects over to the water users is impracticable and dangerous. 

How manifestly untrue were these predictions is known to 
all who understand ever so little about the workings of this 
reclamation law or anyone who has seen the proof in the form 
of wonderful irrigation tracts placed under water by the 
assistance of our Federal Government under this law. On the 
contrary, the prediction of Hon. Thomas B. Reed, the able 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, in a speech delivered 
at Pittsburgh in 1894, has been more than fulfilled: 

Mighty has been our past; h. been touched 


our resources have just 
n, and there is wealth beyond the Mississippi which in the not 
d nt future will astonish even the dwellers on the shores of Lake 


Michigan. From the time my eyes first rested on the great uneulti- 
vated plains which lie between the Missi i and the Pacific Ocean 
my wa 


ng dreams have been filled with visions of inealeulable wealth. 
Hfe to those vo! deserts, 
; man, single and alone, ht 


grasp the great result. 

The same power which serves millions on the Mississi can be 
utilized to make the desert blossom with the homes of men for whom, 
and for all of us, the now blighted soil will bring forth fruit of the 
Garden of Eden. 
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Mr. Speaker, many people who have not investigated the im- 
portance to the whole country of reclaiming the waste lands 
appear to regard the question as a local one and believe the only 
people benefited are those who make homes on the land or those 
living in the section of the country where the land is reclaimed. 
As a matter of fact, every section of the country is benefited by 


land reclamation. Every acre of waste land placed under cul- 
tivation breeds a market for merchandise, building material, 
staple food products, clothing, and every other kind of a manu- 
factured article which generally comes from the central and 
eastern sections of the country. 

The adoption of a broad and comprehensive plan to reclaim 
waste lands of the country would go far toward giving work to 
those ont of employment in constructive work on projects or 
by reason of the need of labor on account of the increased de- 
mand for commodities manufactured in industrial centers. 

There has been no disposition in the West to rely wholly 
upon the Federal Government for funds with which to reclaim 
land Fifteen million of acres of arid land have been reclaimed 
in the public land States, of which the amount the Federal Gov- 
ernment has reclaimed less than one-fifth. In the last 10 years, 
according to the official census, the amount of arid land re- 
claimed by private enterprise is in excess of 3,000,000 acres. 

What shall be our national policy from now on? Shall we 
rely upon the betterment of land now under plow or reclaim 
virgin sections? Is there not grave danger in departing from 
a policy which has been so successfully pursued during the past 
100 years? In looking over the industrial statistics of our 
country we find that products of farms have been a wonderful 
factor in the creation of national wealth. This was well stated 
by the Secretary of the Department of Agriculture in his report 
of 1912, wherein he said: 

During the last 16 years the wealth produced, been soe on farms, 
“according to the census items, reaches the grand total of more than 

105,000,000,000. This stream of wealth has poured out from the 
‘armers’ horn of plenty and in 16 years has equaled about three-fourths 
of the present national wealth. 

Some farmers seem to be happy in the thought that when 
farms shall not yield all the food the Nation consumes daily in 
the nature of things they will receive more for their products. 
The fallacy of this idea has been demonstrated several times 
in the history of the world. Through its adoption Grecian hus- 
bandry failed and the glory of the State departed. Its perfect 
absurdity was demonstrated in Italy when Rome became the 
mistress of the world. The Romans insisted that they must 
have cheap food, The farmers of Italy did not produce it. 
Rome went abroad for her supplies, and agriculture fell into 
decay. 

Is it not wise to add to the number of our farms and by 
degrees increase the productivity of the old ones, to the end 
that at all times there shall be a surplus of farm products as 
well as a surplus of manufactured articles to enter into our 
foreign trade? There is no necessity of changing from the old 
order of things that there may be a separate or many lines for 
export. ` 

There are to-day under plow in the United States in the 
neighborhood of 400,000,000 acres of land. There are yet sus- 
ceptible of reclamation some 20,000,000 acres of arid and semi- 
arid land, 80,000,000 acres of farm land, and 200,000,000 acres 
of cut-over land, or a total of 300,000,000 acres. The areas of 
the arid and semiarid lands are very inviting in character. 
They have never been leeched of their plant-life element. They 
readily give up their properties to vegetation. They lack only 
an ingredient to a perfect agricultural soil—they are deficient in 
nitrogen. This, however, can be readily supplied by the grow- 
ing of legumes. 

Land which is now waste can not be put into a state of pro- 
ductivity without exciting activity in a multitude of places. 
Even to build an irrigation or drainage ditch, a dike, or res- 
ervoir means the utilization of manufactured articles gathered 
from a great radius; and every agricultural community under 
present conditions draws from the manufacturing centers large 
quantities of products essential to the life and well-being of the 
farmer. 

Former President Roosevelt has said: 

If there is one lesson taught by history, it is that the permanent 
greatness of any State must ultimately depend more upon the character 
of its country population than upon anything No 2 of 
cities, no growth in wealth, can make up for a loss in either the number 
or character of the farming population. 

The family is the corner stone of civilization, and on the farm 
the family forms a strong unit, stronger than anywhere else. 
James J. Hill once said: 


It is as clear as any future event can be that the farm is the only 
hope of our national salvation, 


Abraham Lincoln, in his address to Wisconsin farmers, said: 

Let us hope, brother, that by the best cultivation of the physical 
world beneath and around us and the intellectual and mo world 
within us we shall secure an individual, social, and political prosperity 
and happiness whose agp shall be onward and upward, and which 
while the earth endures shall not pass away. 

Mr. Speaker, we have inherited from the World War many 
grave problems. At the present hour the number out of em- 
ployment is between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000, many of whom are 
ex-service men, There is no economy in unemployment. Four 
million men out of useful employment means a tremendous 
national loss. If there is any way of restoring these men to 
useful pursuits, it should be done. Putting them to work on 
internal improvements, particularly in reclamation of waste 
lands, will excite activity to a wonderful degree. It will cost 
our people as a whole less to furnish employment to these men 
than to support them in idleness, There is no possible way in 
which the lands to be reclaimed can be made to immediately 
produce crops to increase the surplus of the farm products 
already within our country. 

We should not be unduly alarmed over the present surplus 
of farm products in the United States. As has been well said 
by Dr. E. B. Ball, director of scientific work of the United 
States Department of Agriculture: 


If some one poreon a magic wand that would restore the world 
to normal conditions, we would suddenly be confronted with the fact 
that there is no overproduction; that what the world is suffering from 
is underconsumption, There is not enough food in the world at present 
to provide for normal consumption. If buying power could be re- 
stored to-morrow, the surpluses would almost instantly disappear. 


AREA OF STATE, INDUSTRIES, AND MINERAL WEALTH. 

The State which I have the honor to represent in this body 
comprises between, 110,000 and 111,000 square miles—a terri- 
tory, if you please, almost two and one-third times the area of 
the State of New York. Of this tremendous expanse approxi- 
mately 92 per cent is Government owned or controlled and 8 
per cent is privately owned. The principal industries of Nevada 
are mining, live-stock raising, and agriculture. Nevada is a 
vast storehouse of mineral resources, Within the confines of 
our State are to be found almost every metal and mineral used 
in the arts and sciences. We are proud of the mineral produc- 
tion of our mines. The most valuable of all our undeveloped 
resources is the vast acreage of now unproductive land. In the 
development and settlement of our land would be the estab- 
lishment of tens of thousands of homes, and hand in hand 
with the cultivation of the soil would proceed the development 
of our natural mineral resources. 

DAMS AND RESERVOIRS. 

The question of water storageeand water development is 
uppermost in the thoughts of my people. Water storage con- 
templates the construction of reservoirs on the rivers within 
our State to catch the flood waters and the construction of dams 
in canyons and watercourses which have a heavy spring run- 
off, but which, for the greater part of the year, are dry. We 
need reservoirs constructed at the headwaters of the Truckee 
and the Carson—to mention two of the most important rivers 
in the western portion of our State—and several dams built 
along the meandering course of the Humboldt River, which has 
an estimated length of more than 600 miles. Innumerable 
places for the construction of dams to catch run-off are to be 
found also in Lincoln and Clark Counties, at the extreme south 
end of Nevada, and in northern Elko and Humboldt Counties, 
near the Idaho line. 

DEVELOPMENT OF ARTESIAN FLOW. 

In the Interior Department appropriation bill an appropria- 
tion of $25,000 was made for prospecting for water over the arid 
region by means of drills. No more useful expenditure of 
money could be made by our Federal Government than in drill- 
ing test wells in the numerous north and south valleys in the 
State of Nevada, in which the land is level, deep, and fertile 
and susceptible to development of tens of thousands of acres of 
land upon which thousands of families could make permanent 
homes. Through development of artesian water in Clark 
County, Nev., adjacent to the town of Las Vegas, an agricul- 
tural community of first importance has sprung into being. We 
trust that the Interior Department will see fit to expend no 
small proportion of this $25,000 within the State of Nevada for 
the development and testing out of artesian flow. > 

AREA OF PUBLIC LAND, 

Since the Government of the United States holds title to 92 
per cent of all the lands of the State I represent, I voice the 
sentiment of my people when I say that the Federal Govern- 
ment should lend assistance in no small way in development of 
water by reservoirs and wells for reclamation of a portion of 
this land. 


1922. 
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LESS GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS. 

We are opposed to the entrance of the Government in private 
business, and yet we contend that we are consistent in asking for 
Federal aid in reclamation and development of arid lands owned 
by the Government and contained within our State. We believe 
that so long as the Federal Government owns the lands of the 
West it should proceed with reasonable diligence to improve its 
property. a 

THE SMITH-M'NARY BILL, 

There is no legislation pending in Congress of quite so great 
interest to the arid West as the Smith-McNary bill. As a Mem- 
ber of Congress from an arid State and a member of the Com- 

mittee on Irrigation of Arid Lands I have taken a keen in- 
terest in this bill since its introduction during the present Con- 
gress, and have listened with great interest to the hearings 
upon it, and sincerely trust I may see it enacted into law at an 
early date. 

The credit extension provided for in this bill will serve to 
broaden the base, of our national prosperity and hasten the 
establishment of irrigation districts, large and small, every- 
where throughout the West where water storage is possible and 
which meets the requirements of Government engineers. After 
completion of engineering and construction, and the project com- 
pleted as a unit, it is turned over to the local people, the bonds 
sold through Government agency to the public, and thus the 
project separated from the Government in minimum time. 

As a revolving fund for reclamation work, Congress is asked 
in this bill to authorize an advance, over a period of years, of 
$350,000,000, which is to be appropriated from time to time for 
projects passed on favorably by the Reclamation Service upon 
estimates made by the Secretary of the Interior. 

DISTRICTS FORMED UNDER STATE LAWS, 

The bill contemplates that the Secretary of the Interior shall 
contract with the reclamation district, organized under State 
laws, having power to contract with the Government and pos- 
sessing authority to issue bonds with which to pay for reclama- 
tioy work, the bonds to be a general charge upon all the land 
within the district. p 

PROJECT REPORTED ON BY RECLAMATION SERVICE ENGINEERS. 

The Secretary is authorized to investigate the project submit- 
ted by the duly authorized district, one-half of the cost of the 
-investigation to be advanced by the district or those interested 
in the lands of the district, and one-half by the Government, 
which expenditure is to form a part of the cost of the project. 

BONDS ISSUED BY DISTRICT. 

If a project is found feasible by the Secretary of the In- 
terior he may agree to construct it. Thereupon bonds are 
issued by the district, said bonds being deposited with the 
Federal Farm Loan Board in ample amount to cover the esti- 
mated cost of the project, the bonds to bear interest at a rate 
not exceeding 5 per cent per annum and to run for a period not 
exceeding 40 years. The bonds deposited with the Federal Farm 
Loan Board are to be held by the board until the property within 
the distri¢t amounts to twice the value of the outstanding bonds. 
The bonds are then sold at a private or public sale by the board, 
and the proceeds used to discharge the contract between the dis- 
trict and the Government. The proceeds of the bonds are re- 
turned to the national reclamation fund which the Congress may 
appropriate over and over again for the construction of other 
reclamation work which may be recommended to Congress. 

The lands owned by private parties in excess of the farm 
unit are classified as excess land; and these lands, as well as 
all public lands within the district, may be acquired by ex- 
service men under a preference right of entry. Ex-service men 
also are to be given a preference right of employment on all 
project work. 

This pending measure, the Smith-McNary bill, does not 
modify or interfere with the operation of the irrigation law 
of 1902, although it involves the general principles of that law. 
The purpose is that the proposed law shall operate in a broader 
field than the general reclamation law and provide a plan for 
rapid reclamation of the waste lands of the country. 

President Harding, faithful to his preelection declaration, in 
his annual message to Congress, strongly urged national aid 
for reclamation, and lately he restated his position before the 
farmers’ conference. Organized labor is back of this late 
movement. Those in our position seem to be limited to a class 
of mere competition; and, strangest of all, competition, not 
foreign but at home. 

THE WORLD-WAR VETERAN WANTS LAND NOW. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not want to see more than a reasonable 
length of time elapse before land will be ready for settlement 
by the ex-service man. If veterans of the late war are to 


redeem land for homes some provision must be made for re- 
claiming same, for there is scarcely a tract of land left of the 
public domain which would justify a soldier’s endeavor to make 
his home upon it without such provision. Already upward 
of 200,000 ex-service men have signified a desire to acquire land 
for homes. Should this bill be enacted into law, and I sin- 
cerely trust and hope it may be, and should it operate as your 
committee believes it will, in a reasonable length of time there 
will be enough land to accommodate all soldiers who may wish 
to become agriculturists. . 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


F pe unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
ollows: J 
Pins Sad Rocers, indefinitely, on account of death in his 
To Mr. Henry, for two days, on account of illness in family. 
To Mr. Coon of Ohio, for four days, on account of im- 
portant business. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House on the matter of procedure. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wyoming 
asks unanimous consent to address the House on the matter of 
procedure. Is there objection? [After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. MPNDELL.. Mr. Speaker, the latter part of the week, 
yesterday and the day before, a number of gentlemen inquired 
whether the House would be likely to be in session to-day, and, 
believing a majority of the Members preferred to have the day 
to catch up with their correspondence and do departmental 
work that is necessary to be done, I said that I did not expect 
we would be in session on Saturday. Last evening, however, 
it was impossible to obtain unanimous consent to adjourn until 
Monday. In view of that situation, Mr. Speaker, I feel we 
can only keep faith with the gentlemen who have been obliged 
to be away from the session to-day by adjourning, and I there- 
fore make the motion that the House adjourn—— 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman withhold that a 
moment? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. On the notice posted in the cloakroom 
as to the precedure for next week I find that on Wednesday it 
provides the Agricultural Committee shall have the day, and 
it also arranges the program as to what bills shall be consid- 
ered. I want to say to the gentleman that I do not think the 
Committee on Agriculture arranged that program and the way 
in which the bills should come, and I was anxious to know who 
arranged that program. 

Mr. MONDELL. My understanding is that the Agricultural 
Committee asked for three days and that a rule was granted 
for three days’ consideration of measures from that committee, 
and on inquiry of the committee I was informed that the com- 
mittee expected to take up those bills. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Well, I want to say that the Agricultural 
Committee as a committee has not decided on that at all. 

Mr. MONDELL. That rests entirely with the committee. 
What I have done is to give the House the best information I 
was able to secure. 

Mr. KINCHELOB. The reason I was asking is that there 
are a good many publie bills on the calendar from that commit- 
tee that it seems to me ought to have precedence over some pri- 
vate bills. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman will understand that that 
is not within my province at all. I simply secured the best in- 
formation obtainable, as I understood, as to what the committee 
was likely to bring up and gaye the House the benefit of that 
information. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I was anxious to know, 
committee has not taken any action on it at all. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. MONDELL. I wil. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I notice in the program of procedure that 
the Banking and Currency Committee is to have up three bills 
on Tuesday. It is my understanding that yesterday we would 
have had an opportunity to take up the bill H. R. 9527, which 
was an amendment to permit the succession of the legal exist- 
ence of national-bank charters. Do I understand that that bill 
is to be considered on Tuesday along with the other bills? 

Mr. MONDELL. At the time the tentative program was 
made up it was my belief that we would dispose of the bill the 
gentleman has referred to yesterday. Otherwise, I am not 
certain that it would not have been better to give the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency another day. My thought was, 


because the 
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} | after talking with the chairman of the committee, the 
man from Pennsylvania, that the committee could dispose of two 
of these bills on Tuesday. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency and the Committee on Agriculture get the harmonious 
suppert of the organization that the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee received on yesterday so that we may be able to dispose 
of all those bills in one day? 

Mr. MONDELL. I think so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is sarcasm that only the gentleman 
from Texas is capable of, 

Mr. DYER. What becomes of the river and harbor bill? 
When will that come up? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Does the gentleman expect to vote on the 
river and harbor bill Monday? 

Mr. MONDELL. It will be the first business before the 
House on Monday under the rules. 

Mr. MONTAGUE, Does the gentleman expect that the Dis- 
trict business will be called immediately subsequent to the dis- 
position of the river and harbor bill? 

Mr. MONDELL. Monday is District day; and if the District 
Committee desires to use the day, it is my desire to assist them 
in securing the day for the consideration of their business. 

Mr. MONTAGUE, If I do not improperly ask, has the gen- 
tleman any information as to whether the so-called Ball rent 
bill will be taken up on Monday by the District Committee: 

Mr. MONDELL. That depends entirely upon the action of 
the District Committee or members of the District Committee 
having charge of the legislation. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Will the gentleman from Wyoming yield 
for a question? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; I will. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I ask if the program as outlined by the 
leader will stand for Wednesday? I have wired some of my 
people who are interested in the agricultural bill that it will 
be taken up on Wednesday. That stands, does it? / 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, I think it should. Though, if the 
Banking and Currency Committee should find its program was 
not as far along as it hopes to get it on Tuesday, the committee 
may insist on going on on Wednesday. I hope, however, that 
we can adhere to the program as it is outlined. 


CORRECTION, 


Mr. HADLEY. Will the gentleman from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. F yield. 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Speaker, in the Recorp of yesterday, on 
page 7312, in the first of two amendments offered by me, in the 
left-hand column, the word “ Whatcom” appears in the amend- 
ment, It should be “Wahkiakum.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the correc- 
tion will be made in the Recorp and the Journal. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman rise? 

Mr. STAFFORD. To interrogate the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Haprey]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Washing- 
ton has not the floor. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for half a minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Monprt1] yield the floor? 

Mr. MON DELL. The “gentleman from Wyoming” 
yielded the floor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin asks unanimous consent to proceed for one-half minute. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to inquire of the gentleman from 
Washington whether the amendment that he proposed is cor- 
rect and in proper form as submitted to the House? 

Mr. HADLEY. It is. I introduced the amendment on behalf 
of my colleague [Mr. Jon NS ON]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So the amendment adopted by the com- 
mittee does not need any change? 

Mr. HADLEY. It does not. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. ‘Speaker, I move that the House do 


has 


Mr. MONDELL. 


now adjourn. 

The motfon was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 19 
minutes p. ui.) the House adjourned until Monday, May 22, 
1922. at 12 a'efeck noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


614. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from Acting Post- 
master General transmitting the claim of Emil L. Flaten, post- 
master at Moorhead, Minn., for credit on account of Government 
property to the value of $16,391.99 lost through the burglary of 
the post office at Moorhead, Minn., was taken from the Speaker’s 
table and referred to the Committee on Claims. 


PUBLIO BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: A bill (H. R. 11721) to secure farm 
homes for disabled veterans of the World War who have re- 
ceived agricultural training through the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau; to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. i 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11722) granting the 
consent of Congress to the city of Warren, Ohio, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a dam across the Mahoning River, Ohio; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JEFFERIS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 11723) to au- 
thorize and provide for payment of amounts expended in con- 
struction of hangars and maintenance of flying fields for use of, 
the Air Mail Service of the Post Office Department; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 11724) to amend. 
the first paragraph of section 2 of the budget and aceounting 
act, 1921, approved June 10, 1921; to the Select Committee on 
the Budget. 

Also, concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 58) creating a joint 
committee on the District of Columbia composed of Senators 
and Representatives, respectively, to which shall be referred all 
proposed legislation relating to the municipal government of 
the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the Com-. 
mittee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. ` 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DUNBAR: A bill (H. R. 11725) granting a pension, 
to Sallie Laswell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. i 

By Mr. HUTCHINSON: A bill (H. R. 11726) granting a pen- 
sion to Louis Van Dyke Rousseau; tò the Committee on Invalid: 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SWANK: A bill (H. R. 11727) granting a pension to 
Nancy E. Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid. 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows : 

5694. By Mr. CRAMTON: Telegrams from A. C. Fitz and, 
other residents of Lapeer, Mich.; Utica Cooperative Creamery, 
Association, of Utica, Mich.; James J. Brackenberry, of Bad 
Axe, Mich. ; Otto Hecker and ‘other residents of Mount Clemens, 
Mich. ; and letter signed by Peter MeKichan and other residents. 
of Bad Axe, Mich., urging the passage of the Voigt bill (H. R 
8086) ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

5695. Also, letter from William M. McDonald, Grindstone 
City, Mich., urging the passage of the Voigt bill (H. R. 8086) y 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

5606. Also, resolution of the Presbytery of Flint-Sandusky, 
Mich., indorsing House bill 9753; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. } 

5697. Also, resolution of Presbytery of Flint and Sandusky, 
Mich., indorsing House Joint Resolution 131, proposing a con- 
stitutional amendment prohibiting polygamy and polygamous 
cohabitation in the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5698. Also, resolution of the Presbytery of Flint and Sandusky, 
Mich., indorsing Senate Joint Resolution 31, proposing a con- 
stitutional amendment authorizing Congress to enact uniform 
laws on the subject of marriage and divorce; to the Committee 
on the Jndiciary. 

5699. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the Chicago Chapter of 
the Disabled Emergency Officers of the World War, favoring 
the Bursum bill (S. 1565) for the retirement of the disabled 
emergency officers of the World War; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

5700. Also, petition of the Wisconsin Hemp Order, favoring a 
tariff duty on hemp fiber; to the Committee on Ways and means, 

5701. By Mr. KINKAID: Resolution adopted by the Presby- 
tery of Box Butte, Kimball, Nebr., indorsing House bill 9753; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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5702. Also, resolutions adopted by the Presbytery of Box 
Butte, at Kimball, Nebr., indorsing House Joint Resolution 131, 
relative to polygamy and polygamous marriages in the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5703. Also, resolutions adopted by the Presbytery of Box 
Butte, at Kimball, Nebr., indorsing Senate Joint Resolution 31, 
relaive to regulating the subject of marriage and divorce in the 
United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5704. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of National Council of Ameri- 
can Importers and Traders (Inc.), New York City, N. Y., rela- 
tive to the proposed linen rates in the tariff bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

5705. Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the City 
of New York, N. Y., relative to foreign commerce and revenue 
laws; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5706. Also, petition of the Laundry Board of Trade, New 
York City, N. V., relative to the pending tariff bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

5707. By Mr. TOWNER: Petition of Mr. George E. Lang and 
14 other citizens of Woodburn, Clark County, Iowa, protesting 
against the passage of House bill 4888, compulsory Sunday ob- 
servance for the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, May 22, 1922. 


(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
Air HARRISON. Mr, President, I suggest the absence of a 
“The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
ra reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Frelinghuysen McLean Sheppard 
Ball Gooding McNary Shortridge 
Borah Hale Moses Simmons 
Brandegee Harreld Myers Smoot 
Calder Harris Nelson Stanley 
Capper Harrison Newberry Sterling 
Colt Johnson Nicholson Underwood 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Norbeck Wadsworth 
al Jones, Wash. Norris Walsh, Mass. 
Dillingham Kellogg Overman Warren 
Edge Kendrick Phipps Watson, Ga. 
Ernst Keyes Rawson Williams 
Fletcher Ladd Robinson Willis 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to announce that the 
senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] is necessarily absent 
on official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


READJUSTMENT OF ARMY AND NAVY PAY. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
House bill 7456, the tariff bill, be temporarily laid aside for 
the consideration of the Army and Navy pay bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. What is the request? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah 
asks unanimous consent to temporarily lay aside the tariff 
bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. For the consideration of the Army 
and Navy pay bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. For the consideration of that bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the tariff bill is temporarily laid aside. 
The Chair lays before the Senate the so-called Army and Navy 

ay bill. 

p The Senate, as in Committee of tħe Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 10972) to readjust the pay and allow- 
ances of commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and Public Health Service, which had been reported from the 
special committee with amendments, i 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, perhaps the Senate will 
permit me to make a brief preliminary and explanatory state- 
ment. 

On May 18, 1920, there was approved by the President a bill 
passed by the Congress providing for certain temporary in- 
creases in pay for officers and men of the Army, the Navy, the 
Marine Corps, the Coast Guard, the Public Health Service, 
and the Coast and Geodetic Survey. The provisions of that 
bill, which were temporary in character, expire upon June 30 


of this year, about six weeks from date. The bill which 
provided for that temporary increase also carried a provision 
directing the formation of a joint committee of the Congress, 
to be composed of five Members of the Senate and five Members 
of the House, to be charged with the whole question of investi- 
gating the pay and allowances in the six services and to report 
to the Congress its recommendation in due season. The joint 
committee was appointed in accordance with the terms of the 
statute and commenced its work something like six or seven 
months ago. 

The committee commenced with extensive hearings, listening 
to witnesses from the Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps, the 
Coast Guard, the Public Health Service, and the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. Not only were officers of those services in- 
vited to testify, but also enlisted men. A determined effort 
was made on the part of the committee to acquire thorough 
knowledge of the problems confronting the services in the mat- 
ter of pay and allowances. 

At the outset the committee, while taking no official action 
recording its opinion, made up its mind informally that in any 
bill which it might propose to Congress the aggregate expendi- 
ture for pay and allowances should be less than the aggregate 
expenditure under the terms of the temporary pay bill of May 
18, 1920. The hearings had not proceeded to any great extent, 
Mr. President, before it became entirely clear that the old per- 
manent pay schedules governing the pay and allowances of the 
officers and men of these services were utterly inadequate, and 
that it would be utterly impossible for us to revert. to those 
old schedules. This led, of course, to the conclusion that some- 
where between the 1908 schedules, as a minimum, and the 1920 
temporary schedules, as a maximum, could be found the true 
and accurate measure of compensation. As a result of our 
deliberations two bills were reported—one to the House of 
Representatives and one to the Senate. 

The bills reported to the respective Houses were almost 
identical. The House bill, which is now before the Senate, 
passed that body several days ago by a very large majority, 
after a debate extending, I think, nearly a week. It is that 
bill which is here before us this morning, which has been 
unanimously reported to the Senate by the Senate special com- 
mittee. Certain comparatively slight amendments have been 
suggested; none of them affects the vital principles of the bill. 

I think it should be noted at this time that if the pending 
measure as now reported to the Senate should become law on 
July 1 next, as is contemplated, the immediate saving to the 
Government in the matter «f pay and allowances for the six 
services affected will be $15,126,000. I mean by that the saving 
in the next fiscal year. 

There are certain saving clauses in the bill; in fact, there 
are two of them, which may be explained later, which, as time 
goes on, and in all probability within five or six years will 
expire, and when they shall have expired and the whole situa- 
tion as to pay and allowances then reaches what might be 
called an even keel and the entire system, without any quali- 
fications or modifications, goes into effect the annual saving 
thereafter as compared to the present-day costs of these services 
will be $28,527,000. These savings, Mr. President, it will be 
seen at a glance are very large, and yet the committee is con- 
fident that the pay and allowances provided for under this 
bill will preserve the morale of the services affected and will 
provide the personnel, commissioned and enlisted, with a modest 
competency, and enable them to live, as all Americans expect 
officers and men of our military services to live, modestly but 
with self-respect and free from the worry and demoralization 
which come from debt incurred by an individual in the service 
of his Government. 

I desire to call attention to three or four features of this 
measure which may be regarded as new; if not new in principle 
they are new in application. Up to this time the base pay of 
an officer in the Navy or in the Army or in the Marine Corps 
has been entirely dependent upon his rank. This bill makes a 
change in that respect, with the result that the base pay of an 
officer is determined by a combination of his rank and his length 
of service. Instead of rank being the only consideration in fix- 
ing base pay, we have injected into this proposed law the ele- 
ment of length of service. So instead of setting out rigidly 
the pay, grade by grade, for the commissioned officers we have 
set up a pay-period system. 

The bill provides for six pay periods. The first pay period is 
normally the period in which a second lieutenant in the Army, 
an ensign in the Navy, and the corresponding officers in the 
other services will find themselves. The second pay period is 
the normal period for a first lieutenant in the Army, a lieu- 
tenant (junior grade) in the Navy, and the corresponding offi- 
cers in the other services. The third pay period is normal for 
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a captain in the Army, a lieutenant in the Navy, and the cor- 
responding grades in the other services. The fourth pay period 
is normal for a major in the Army, a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy, and the corresponding grades in the other services. 
The fifth pay period is normal for a lieutenant colonel in the 
Army, a commander in the Navy, and the corresponding grades 
in the other services, The sixth and highest pay period is nor- 
mal for a colonel in the Army, a captain in the Navy, and the 
corresponding officers in the other services, 

General officers—and I mean by that term to include briga- 
dier generals, major generals, the General of the Army, and flag 
officers of the Navy, including rear admirals (lower half), rear 
admirals, temporary vice admirals, and admirals—are not in- 
cluded in any of the pay periods. It will be remembered, of 
course, that promotion to those grades is by selection, while, 
generally speaking, promotion to all grades up to colonel in the 
Army and captain in the Navy is, with certain exceptions, by 
seniority. 

The committee as it examined this question became convinced 
that the Government should be protected financially against the 
results of abnormally rapid promotion, such as has been going 
on in the Army during the last few years, and that at the same 
time the officer should be protected financially against abnor- 
mally slow, or what might be called utter stagnation in promo- 
tion. We have examined the statistics and records of the 
Army, the Navy, the Coast Guard, and the other services in the 
matter of promotion as conditions have existed in the past 
and the effect upon pay, with the result that we came to the 
conclusion, as I have already indicated, that we should establish 
the base pay of officers on a combination of length of service 
and of rank. 

An examination of the bill in its first section will show how 
the six pay periods are arranged. Let us commence at the bot- 
tom, at the first pay period. We find this situation provided for 
under the terms of the bill: A young man is commissioned as an 
ensign in the Navy of a second lieutenant in the Army, and un- 
der this bill his base pay will be $1,500 a year, as compared 
with the 1908 schedule of $1,700 a year. It may be, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that that young officer may be very rapidly promoted to 
the grade of first lieutenant in the Army or of lieutenant (junior 
grade) in the Navy; in fact, it has happened in scores of in- 
stances in the last two years that a second lieutenant in the 
Army spends only two or three weeks in that grade and in- 
stantly advances to the grade of first lieutenant and receives 
accordingly a substantial increase in pay. That rapidity of pro- 
motion has extended up through the grades of first lieutenant 
and captain and has reached even the grade of major, This 
bill in effect provides that a second lieutenant in the Army or 
an ensign in the Navy, starting in at the base pay prescribed 
for the first period, shall not receive an increase in pay until 
he has served three years.. He may even be promoted to the 
next higher rank, but still his base pay is not to be increased 
until he has concluded three years of service. On the other 
hand, if stagnation of promotion should overtake any or all 
of these services in the future, this bill provides in effect that 
the young second lieutenant or ensign who serves five years in 
that grade without promotion shall upon the completion of the 
five years of service receive the base pay of the next higher 
grade. That same principle is applied and extends through all 
six of the pay periods, constituting a balancing of length of 
service and of rank. 

The thing the committee has been searching for as a solution 
of this problem of pay is a pay schedule and provision for 
allowances of such a character as that, while it asks the young 
man entering the service in his very early twenties to be satis- 
fied with a comparatively low pay, nevertheless, the prospects 
held forth to him for the future are such as to encourage him 
to remain in the service and to assure him that, as he stays in 
year after year and his experience ripens and his value to the 
Government increases, his growing obligations of a financial 
character, largely due to his domestic relations, will be met by 
adequate compensation. 

I think I am safe in saying, Mr. President, that the pay 
schedule proposed in this bill represents for the first time a 
scientific working out of this matter of progressive increase in 
pay held forth to a young man who comes in the services in- 
tent upon making the service which he selects his life career. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask the Senator to state what 
would be the base pay of the ensign the Senator has named, 
and the base pay of the second lieutenant in the Army, under 


the act of 1920? The Senator has given it under the act of 
1908, as provided in this bill. The Senator might state what it 
would be under the act of 1920. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Under the act of 1920 the base pay of a 
second lieutenant or an ensign was $1,700, and that act gave 
him a bonus of $420, making a total that he now receives of 


Now, Mr. President, departing for a moment from the discus- 
Sion of the pay-period system as provided in this bill, let me 
refer to another important feature of the bill, the allowances. 

It may be recollected by Senators who have taken an interest 
in this matter that back in 1920, when the Senate passed the 
temporary pay increase bill, it provided for the payment to 
officers and to noncommissioned officers in the Army and the 
Navy of a variable allowance—an allowance which should rise 
or fall as the cost of living rose or fell in the future. When 
that bill reached conference the House conferees did not feel 
like accepting that provision, and so it was dropped out; but 
this bill contains such a feature. Under the existing law the 
officers of all these services receive certain allowances under 
certain circumstances. For example, officers who are not 
housed in Government quarters but are compelled to rent 
quarters for themselves and their families are paid by the Gov- 
ernment an allowance known as commutation of quarters. In 
accordance with the officer’s rank, he is allowed theoretically 
a certain number of rooms under existing law. Twelve dol- 
lars is the monthly allowance for each room. A second lieu- 
tenant or ensign is entitled to two rooms, or $24 a month; a 
first lieutenant or lieutenant junior grade is entitled to three 
rooms, or $36 per month; and so on up the list of grades. In 
addition to that, under present law officers of these services 
receive allowances for heat and light when they are not housed 
in Government quarters. 

This bill abolishes those three allowances and substitutes one 
allowance, called the rental allowance; and under the terms of 
this bill a rental allowance is fixed at $20 per month. The 
provisions for the rental allowance will be found in section 7, 
commencing at the bottom of page 9. 

Under section 7 officers in the several grades will receive a» 
varying number of these allowances in accordance with their 
grades, and in accordance also with dependency existing in 
their families, or the lack of it; but the bill provides that, 
whereas $20 shall be the allowance for the fiscal year 1923, 
upon the certificate of the Secretary of Labor showing a general 
reduction of the cost of rents over the United States the 
President may thereafter reduce that allowance. He may not 
increase it. It is fixed as the maximum; so that if rents over 
the United States decrease in the years to come, and the ex- 
pense to which an officer is put in the matter of rentals de- 
creases as the result, the Government is protected, and that 
element of the officer’s allowance may be decreased with no 
injury to him. i 

Mr. President, I desire now to call attention to another ele- 
ment in this proposal, which is recited in section 6 of the bill. 
It is called and termed in this bill a subsistence allowance. 
Personally, I believe that is a misnomer, for this allowance is 
not intended to be—and in fact could not be—used as an agency 
for the purchase of subsistence by an officer. It is really a 
straightout addition to the base pay itself. It is used in this 
bill as a variable allowance or a variable element in the pay. 
The value of this allowance is to be 60 cents per day. That 60 
cents is merely an addition to the base pay of the officer. All 
officers in all the services receive one or more of these allow- 
ances; and the provision also has this effect—that the 60 cents, 
while it is the maximum for the year 1920, may likewise be 
reduced by the President if the Secretary of Labor, by certifi- 
cate, informs him that the cost of food over the United States 
has decreased. 

Thus we have injected into this bill two elements, each of 
them variable in character, the effect being that should the cost 
of living, as refiected in rent costs and food costs, decrease 
after the fiscal year 1923, the Government will spend less money 
in the payment of its officers, and the officers themselves will 
not suffer by reason of that decrease. 

One other matter of importance. 

Mr. President, this bill very frankly recognizes family life 
as the normal existence of men. It recognizes that men with 
dependents åre necessarily subjected to greater expense in liv- 
ing than men without dependents. That is not a new principle 
either in Government or in private employment. Family allow- 
ances have been paid before this in the Army and the Navy, 
and commutation of quarters was paid all through the war to 
help the families of officers who went into the field, either in 
the Navy or in the Army. The laws of our Government upon 
more than one occasion—in fact, upon several occasions—have 
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recognized this situation. Indeed, the act of May 18, 1920, pro- 
vided that the members of an officer’s family should be trans- 
ported over the railroads free of charge when the officer him- 
self, the head of the family, was ordered to change station per- 
manently. Family allowances have been paid to enlisted men 
in the upper grades. So that, as I say, the Government in 
years gone by, and in fact very recently, has recognized this 
condition. x 

This bill, Mr. President, recognizes it. It is estimated that 
somewhere between 70 and 90 per cent of the officers in these 
services are married or have a dependent mother, and those 
officers are taken as the standard upon which compensation is 
based. They receive the full payment of allowances in their 
respective pay periods. ‘The officers who have no dependents 
are in the excepted class, and their allowances—subsistence 
allowances and rental allowances—are somewhat less. We feel 
very earnestly that by this arrangement we have actually 
equalized the comforts and advantages of all the personnel, 
and that when the thing actually works out a group of men in 
a post or in a navy yard or on a battleship, most of them having 
dependents, a few of them having no dependents, will be able 
to meet the battle of life in the financial sense on an equality. 
The married man with little children will get a little bit more 
pay than the bachelor; but when one comes to consider the 
additional expense to which he is put, and how, after all is said 
and done, the family is the unit of the State, and that it is the 
duty of the State and the Government to protect the family, 
we believe that the family man with dependents should be 
placed in a position where he need not worry unduly as to how 
he is going to meet his bills and keep out of debt. 

Mr. President, this matter has been submitted to hundreds 
and hundreds of people in these services. Questionnaires have 
been sent to thousands of officers, married and single. Thus far 
not one complaint has reached the committee against this pro- 
posal. It must be conceded by all who have studied it, and who 
are familiar with the peculiar circumstances surrounding life 
in the military services, that this provision is in the interest of 
justice and in the interest, therefore, of contentment and high 
morale in the services. 

I desire to call attention to one or two facts which the com- 
mittee unearthed in its hearings. The general public has a very 
inaccurate conception of the lives led by Navy officers and Army 
officers and noncommissioned officers in the Army and chief 
petty officers and the higher rated men in the Navy, but espe- 
cially as to commissioned officers. The idea prevails that they 
live a very comfortable existence. In nearly every instance 
they appear well dressed. They speak very little about their 
financial situations and the public think that they must be 
pretty handsomely paid, and live pretty comfortable lives in 
their households. The fact is that even under the existing 
temporary pay these men live, financially speaking, most mod- 
estly. In fact, it is astounding how some of them get along 
at all. 

Upon the suggestion of the joint committee, questionnaires 
were sent out to a large number of officers in the Army, asking 
them to answer certain questions as to their domestic situa- 
tions, and while these figures are confined to Army officers, they 
may be applied with absolute accuracy to naval officers and 
officers in the Coast Guard and some of these other services. 

For instance, questionnaires were sent to all the officers at 
Camp Dix, Camp Meade, Camp Jackson, Camp Benning, Camp 
Travis, Camp Lewis, Camp Grant, Fort Sill, the Presidio at 
San Francisco, and the coast defenses of Chesapeake Bay. 
Forty-seven colonels answered the questionnaire from those 
camps, and we find that of the 47 colonels only 22 could afford 
to employ a servant, with the present base pay, longevity pay, 
and all the allowances. Fifty-seven lieutenant colonels an- 
swered the questionnaire, and of the 57 only 21 could afford 
to employ a servant. Three hundred and two majors an- 
swered the questionnaire, and of that number only 125 could 
afford to employ a servant. Those are the three highest grades 
in the Army below that of general officer. 

Mr. President, I venture to say that you and I never had 
any idea that that was the condition until we made this in- 
vestigation. In other words, we have not realized that the wife 
of the Army officer, even in the higher grades, in much more 
than half the cases has been doing all the housework, Of 
course, if we go down the grades, we find the percentage em- 
ploying servants less and less. 

Six hundred and ninety-two captains reported on that ques- 
tionnaire, and of them only 147 could employ a servant, and 
among the lieutenants, gathered in the one group, 890 replied, 
and of them only 51 could employ servants. In other words, 
of the colonels reporting 47 per cent employed a servant, 37 
per cent of lieutenant colonels employed a servant, and so on 


down, 41 per cent of the majors, 21 per cent of the captains, 
and 13 per cent of the lieutenants. 

I invite the attention of the Senate to the condition at Camp 
Lewis, in the State of Washington, One hundred and seventy- 
one married officers reported on this questionnaire at that 
camp, and of the 171 married officers only 6 could employ a 
servant, Over at Camp Dix, in New Jersey, 20 officers out of 
130 married officers had servants. At Camp Grant there were 
171 married officers, and only 15 had servants in the house. 

Some people have suggested that we go back to the 1908 pay 
schedules. If we should do so, these men could not live on 
their pay. In the Judgment of this committee the Army woman 
has reached the limit of sacrifice. In the great majority of 
cases, while she puts up a brave appearance and keeps a stiff 
upper lip, when she attends the simple functions which obtain 
at an Army post, or, correspondingly, the Navy woman, when 
she attends.the simple functions at the navy yard or aboard 
the battleship when it drops into-port, she has had to struggle 
and struggle to make both ends meet; and if I make any plea 
of a special character, I make it on behalf of the Army and 
Navy women. They can not bear any heavier burdens than 
they are bearing to-day. 

I could call attention to some of the testimony given to the 
committee by officers and enlisted men of the service. I think 
it is well for the public to know about these things, because 
there is so much misconception. I have before me the testi- 
mony of a young married officer stationed at one of the big 
camps, Camp Meade, which camp is within easy distance of 
Baltimore and Washington. His wife does all the housework, 
He has not been able to purchase a dress for her since he came 
into the service and married. 

All the clothing she has is clothing which she owned before 
she married. It is a touching little story of the devotion of a 
wife and the genius that many women have of making both ends 
meet, She has made over her gowns time and again in order to 
present a creditable appearance when she attends a little re- 
ception at the commanding officer’s house and meets the other 
ladies of the post. 

The officer himself, in two years’ service at Camp Meade, has 
not been able to leave the camp to visit Washington or Balti- 
more except upon three occasions. He and his wife are just 
scraping along; they are cheerful; they are brave about it. 
He tells us all about it. There are hundreds of others in like 
position, 

Indeed, Mr. President, they do lead very modest lives finan- 
cially. They work very hard to get along. The bill which we 
have reported in certain instances makes slight increases in pay, 
largely to meet the condition of dependency. In other instances, 
in the lowest grade, for example, in the grade of ensign in the 
Navy and second Jieutenant in the Army, when it is not expected 
that the young man shall have undertaken heavy domestic 
obligations, the pay is somewhat reduced. But the whole thing 
is arranged so that these young men, when they come into the 
service, may enjoy a reasonable prospect of increase in pay, 
ability to marry, to raise children, to clothe them, to feed them, 
and send them out into the world at least with as good prospects 
as their fathers had when they went into the Navy or the Army. 

This subject is one which has been close to the hearts of the 
five Senators who have investigated it, and one might continue 
for a considerable period discussing the psychology of pay and 
allowances, setting forth the situation in greater detail. 

I refer for a moment to the enlisted men. We find existing 
among the upper grades of enlisted men exactly the same con- 
ditions which exist among the commissioned officers. The 
master sergeants, the technical sergeants, and the staff ser- 
geants in the Army, and the chief petty officers in the Navy, are 
the highest in rank among the enlisted men. Nearly all of them 
are men of long service, Their services to the Government are 
invaluable. They are the backbone of the enlisted strength, of 
course. Large numbers of them are married, as they should be, 
and have families, as should be the case. They are making the 
service in which they are engaged their life profession just as 
truly as the officer makes it his life profession, the only differ- 
ence being that the noncommissioned officer in the Army or the 
chief petty officer in the Navy reenlists every so often. But 
when he gets up the scale in his service he generally makes up 
his mind that he is going to stay there the rest of his life. We 
increase their pay in this bill. 

We give them assurance that they, too, can support a family 
in at least decent comfort, and some of the testimony given to 
the committee by some of these splendid soldiers and sailors 
is almost pathetic in its character, indicating, as it does, how 
desperately they strive to get on. Time and time again Sena- 
tors and Members of the House who served on this joint com- 
mittee said to these young men, and to these middle-aged men, 
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too, in the Army or the Navy, “ Why do you stay in? If you 
have such a hard time financially, why do you not get out?” 
In nearly every instance they simply look you in the eye and 
say, “We like the Army,” “we like the Navy.” Some of the 
jackies who testified to us told us that even at the expense of 
the hardship and the deprivation they liked their buddies; that 
when one boy got into some trouble or other, the others all 
came to his assistance. That is the spirit of the Navy. Ifa 
man falls overboard, three or four men dive into the ocean to 
save him. It is that spirit- which holds men year after year 
in the Army or the Navy. The public does not understand it, 
and I feel the Congress does not understand it very thoroughly, 
but that is very largely why they stay. They like it. It is 
difficult to describe it. It is a state of mind. This bill takes 
care of them. While it takes care of these men who have de- 
pendents, or who are expected to have dependents, it does re- 
duce the pay of the men at the lowest grade when they first 
come into the service, but provides for a very rapid increase 
after they have passed through that first or lowest grade. I 
am speaking now of the enlisted men. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I called the Senator's attention 
to a telegram a day or two ago with reference to the condition 
of National Guard officers who were in the National Guard 
and then were taken into the service as emergency officers and 
seryed during the war and who have since become members of 
the Regular Army. I have a letter relating to the same sub- 
ject, from which I wish to read just a sentence to the Senator, 
and then I would like his explanatioh of the situation as dis- 
closed by the bill. I confess I know very little about military 
matters, but I want to get the Senator’s statement with refer- 
ence to the situation. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That refers to section 4 of the bill, which 
the committee report to strike out. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Les. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will just read this sentence: 

This bill as now written allows no constructive service whatever to 
officers who went in the Army from the National Guard after service as 
emergency officers during the war. 

I think that sentence, as I understand it, states the situation 
as this correspondent gives it. I notice that section 4 on page 
8 of the bill as it passed the House provided for some credit for 
this service and the committee has striken it out. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. When that is reached I am going to 
make a statement, and an amendment will be offered in the 
nature of a compromise, and I think it will be entirely satisfac- 
tory to the officers affected. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. 
that a little later? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, yes. 

Mr. NEW. I have an amendment which I shall offer. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Very well. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, I ask unanimous consent that the 
formal reading of the bill may be dispensed with and the bill 
read for action on the committee amendments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the special committee was, on page 3, 
in line 25, after the word “ service,” to insert a comma and the 
words “ except those whose pay is limited by law to this grade,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 


The Senator will take care of 


appointment in the 
8 to second 
t 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 5, in line 22, after the 
numerals “5750,” to strike out the proviso in the following 
words: 

Provided, That nothing in this section or in any other section of this 
bill shall authorize the retired pay for a colonel in the Army, captain 
in the Navy, or corresponding grade, to exceed $3.750 per annum; of a 
lieutenant colonel in the Army, commander in the Navy, or correspond- 
ing grade, to exceed $3,375 per annum; of a major in the Army, lieu- 


tenant co N < 
cer below the grade-of major Ui the Remy’ or ie et es ner . 
the Navy, or corresponding grade, to exceed $3,000 per annum. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Assistant Secretary continued the reading of the bill to 
line 14 on page 6, the last paragraph read being as follows: 


For officers hereafter appointed no service shall be counted for pur- 
poses of pay except active commissioned service under a Federal ap- 
bointment and commissioned service in the National Guard when called 
out by order of the President. For officers now in the service all service 
which is now counted in computing longevity pay, and service as a con- 
tract surgeon serving full time, shall be included in the computation. 


Mr, WADSWORTH. Mr, President, allow me to call the at- 
tention of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] to this 
situation: On page 8, line 11, is found section 4 as passed by 
the House. That is the section which was to give 50 per cent 
credit to Regular Army officers for that service which they 
performed as officers of the Organized Militia or the National 
Guard prior to their coming into the Regular Army. The com- 
mittee struck out that prevision because it believed that it 
Was open to certain serious objections and abuse. 

Section 4 as passed by the House would permit 50 per cent 
credit in the matter of computing longevity pay for service, 
for example, performed years and years ago as an officer in 
the State militia before the Federal Government exercised any 
jurisdiction over the militia. Of course, as everyone knows, in 
those ancient days the term “Organized Militia” was loose 
and all-inclusive. It would include and cover the staffs of goy- 
ernors, mostly confined to colonels who wore long white plumes 
and never performed any military service at all, ancient and 
honorable organizations of one kind and another which met 
once a year for a banquet, but were included in the loose phrase 
“Organized Militia.” The committee did not think that we 
should go that far back and give credit in the matter of 
longevity pay to people in the Army or Navy who happened 
years and years ago to have been members of such organi- 
zations, 

Now, the suggestion has been made since that the proposed 
credit for service performed as officers in the National Guard 
or Organized Militia be confined to credit for that service per- 
formed since the passage of the so-called Dick law. The pas- 
sage of the Dick law inaugurated a systematic reorganization of 
the so-called Organized Militia. It provided for the detail of 
inspector instructors from the Regular service, Federal recog- 
nition of the units and of the officers, examination and investi- 
gation of their efficiency, accounting for the Government prop- 
erty loaned to them, and various regulatory measures of that 
kind, 

Dating from the passage of the Dick law, later called the 
National Guard under provisions of the national defense act of 
1916, service in the Organized Militia or the National Guard 
became a serious military undertaking. After consultation 
with a great many people who have taken an interest in this 
amendment, the suggestion has been made that we grant this 
credit at the rate of 50 per cent in computing longevity pay 
for the service performed as commissioned officers in the Or- 
ganized Militia or National Guard since January 21, 1903, and 
at the same time give similar credit to officers who served in 
the Naval Militia. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I offer the following amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Indiana should be inserted at the end of line 12, on 
page 6. That is the proper place in the bill for such an amend- 
ment, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Indiana will be stated. 

The Rrabixd CLERK. On page 6, line 12, after the word 
“pay,” insert: 
and 50 per cent of all commissioned service as an officer of the Or- 


ganized litia between January 21, 1903, and July 1, 1916, and as 
an officer of the National Guard, Naval Militia, or Naval Volunteers 


since January 21,` 1916. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to have some explanation 
of the proposed amendment. What is it going to cost and what 
does it really mean? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It takes the place of the amendment of 
the committee. If this amendment is agreed to, then the 
committee proposes to strike out section 4 of the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It takes tite place of that provision. 
It is less than the House provision. It grants credit, for the 
purpose of computing longevity pay, for that service performed 
since the National Guard became a serious military under- 
taking; in other words, since the passage of the Dick Act; 
otherwise there would be no limit to the longevity proposi- 
tion. z 

Mr. JONES of Washington. As I understand, if that pro- 
vision goes in then an officer who served as an officer in the 
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Organized Militia since 1903 and then entered the National 
Guard in 1916 and is now in the Regular Army would be 
allowed 50 per cent credit for his service in the militia or 
National Guard in computing longevity pay. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. It has nothing to do with promo- 
tion or base pay or allowances, but just the longevity pay. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Does the House provision 
affect promotions? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It does not. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. So there will be no provision in 
the bill under which these officers would get any credit in 
connection with their promotion? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. For instance, Colonel Inglis 
was in our National Guard and in the militia, I think, probably 
prior to 1903; at any rate, I am sure since 1903. He served 
all through the World War, going over as one of the first 
officers of the National Guard from the State of Washington, 
and is now, I think, a major in the Regular Army. He would 
get credit in longevity pay, at any rate, for 50 per cent of that 
service in the National Guard and in the militia, but what 
would be his status in the way of promotion? His case is 
typical of several other officers from the State of Washington. 
What would be their status in the matter of promotion under 
this bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is an entirely different problem. 
It is taken care of in the national defense act. This bill does 
not seek to legislate in any way as to promotions. The special 
committee had no authority over that subject. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This proposed legislation simply 
has reference to pay? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It relates to pay only. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Then I think I understand the 
situation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to ask the Senator from New York, 
when a member of the militia served during the years mentioned 
in the amendment, was there any understanding that he should 
receive longevity pay? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No. When he started in years ago, of 
course, there was no intimate relation between the National 
Guard and the Regular service as there is to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is now proposed to go back and give him that 
credit? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It gives him 50 per cent credit, 

Mr, SMOOT. Why should he have that? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Just one moment. It gives him 50 per 
cent credit for the years which he spent as a commissioned 
officer in the National Guard training under Federal supervi- 
sion of the strictest kind and making himself potentially a 
Federal soldier subject to call from the President on a moment’s 
notice. 

Mr. SMOOT. But when he rendered that service there was 
no law to give him longevity pay? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘There was not when he came into the 
Regular Army. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why go back now and pick that up? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Because we think it is just. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I fear there will be no end to 
this. I can not see where it is going to lead us. It is now pro- 
posed to give 50 per cent credit, and we shall have a bill here in 
a little while providing for the granting of the other 50 per 
cent credit. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is nothing new in this principle. 
Let me recite some facts to the Senator. I am sure he has not 
studied it. Congress itself passed an act just prior to the 
World War or at the beginning of the World War providing, in 
effect, that when the National Guard was taken into the Federal 
service and sent to France officers thereof became officers of the 
Army in every sense of the word. 

Mr. SMOOT. Nobody objected to that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Wait a moment. The Senator from 
Utah is objecting to the very same thing right now. 

Mr. SMOOT. No—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Just a moment. When those officers 
were taken into the Federal service automatically and put upon 
the Federal pay roll they received credit in the matter of lon- 
gevity pay for all the time they had served as National Guard 
officers prior to the war. This proposes to do that same thing, 
except it cuts it in half and gives 50 per cent credit instead of 
100 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it were right then, and they are in exactly 
the same condition, why should they not receive 100 per cent 
now? Why should they not all be treated alike? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They are treated all alike. That 100 
per cent credit in computing longevity pay was only during 


their active service during the war; it was based on their entire 
commissioned service in the National Guard prior to the war. 
Now, this bill provides that a regular officer who was formerly 
a National Guard officer shall in the matter of longevity pay 
get full credit for all the time he served as a National Guard 
officer in the field under a call by the President. That has 
always been provided. We now propose to allow him 50 per 
cent credit for the remainder of the time he served as a Na- 
tional Guard officer when not under the call of the President. 
That is the difference. Now, the Senator appears to want it 
ea 100 per cent and the expenditure on that account 

ou 4 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not. The question I raise is, Should 
they be given any credit for the time they served in the Na- 
tional Guard before any action was taken by Congress to give 
them the status of officers of the Regular Army? Some officers 
seem to be sitting up at night planning some way to get other 
credits to increase their longevity pay and to increase their 
commutation of quarters. I do not know how far it is going. 
Since the officers are being taken care of, will we go so far as 
to include every member of the National Guard who served in 
the forces of the United States? Under this bill I am wonder- 
ing whether that will not be the next move which will be made. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator refer to officers? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not merely to officers, but every enlisted man 
who has served in the National Guard. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

-Mr. SMOOT. We can not tell where it will lead. We seem 
to be going ahead piling up credits for longevity pay and com- 
mutation of quarters. I can not see any limit. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I submit that the amendment 
in behalf of former National Guard or Organized Militia officers 
is simply a partial equalization of those officers who have been 
commissioned in the Regular service with other officers of the 
Regular Establishment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; it is to give them an increase in 
Salary ; we know that; that is all it is for. 

Mr. BURSUM. Stripping the matter of all surplus argument, 
the whole proposition gives a slight increase to the officers of 
the Army. That is necessary and essential, and, while that is 
being done, we ought to try to equalize all elements, so as to 
include 300 or 400 officers who have gone into the Regular Army 
from the National Guard. 

Mr. SMOOT. The bill would not be here unless it was for 
the purpose of providing an increase in salary. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. To discriminate in this manner against the 
officers of the National Guard would, in my opinion, be a rank 
injustice. As the chairman of the committee has clearly pointed 
out, the officers who came into the Regular service and became 
officers of the Regular Army from the National Guard took 
their places with the West Pointers, and without exception 
have attained their present rank by efficiency and distinguished 
service of the highest character to their country in time of 
national peril. Were I called upon to select a small body of 
men more deserving, either in civil or military walks of life, 
they could not be found. 

In addition to that, Mr. President, as the chairman of the 
committee has vividly pictured, the officers of the Army and 
Navy, lieutenants, captains, and colonels, are to-day living upon 
a lower plane; their pay is less; they are able to enjoy less, 
not of the luxuries, but of the comforts of life, than ever before 
in the history of the service. The pay is not exorbitant to any 
of them; and to discriminate between them by giving to the man 
who has attained distinction by yirtue of appointment to West 
Point one pay, and to the man who attained it by virtue of his 
love of the service and his devotion to it, and the slow hard 
road he had to travel from subaltern to an officer, another pay, 
would be absolutely indefensible. I can not too heartily com- 
mend the amendment offered by the Senator from Indiana. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Indiana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will proceed 
with the reading of the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, as we proceed with the 
reading of the bill I desire to offer a few corrective amendments 
which in no sense change the meaning of the act, but merely 
clarify the intention of the bill itself. On page 6, line 7, I move 
to strike out the word “hereafter” and to insert after the 
word “appointed” the words “on and after July 1, 1922,” so 
that it will read: 0 

For officers appointed on and after July 1. 1922— 


And so forth, 
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That, Mr. President, is merely to make it entirely clear when 
this act shall take effect. If we leave in the word hereafter” 
it will take effect immediately upon its passage and complicate 
the administrative problem. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed 
by the Senator from New York will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 6, line 7, after the word 
“ officers,” it is proposed to strike out the word “ hereafter” 
and after the word“ appointed in the same line to insert the 
words “on and after July 1, 1922.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On line 11, of the same page, I move to 
strike out the word “now,” and after the word “service” to 
insert the words “ on July 1, 1922,” so that it will read: 

For officers in the service on July 1, 1922, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, there is a misprint in 
the committee amendment on the bottom of page 8. I presume 
it will be necessary to reconsider the vote whereby that amend- 
ment was agreed to in order to make the correction. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the vote 
whereby the committee amendment at the bottom of page 3 
was agreed to will be reconsidered. The Chair hears no 
objection. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In the committee amendment on page 
8, line 25, as it is printed, the word “pay” should have been 
the word “promotion.” It should have read “except those 
whose promotion is limited by law to this grade.” I move that 
the word “pay” be stricken out and the word promotion“ 
substituted therefor. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
was, in section 3, on page 8, line 2, after the word “ act,” to strike 
out “or in the National Guard”; and, in line 3, after the 
numerals “1916,” to insert a comma and the words “or in th 
National Guard,” so as to make the section read: ‘ 

Sec. 3. That when officers of the National Guard or of the reserve 
forces of any of the services mentioned in the title of this act are 
authorized by law to receive Federal pay, those serving in grades cor- 
responding to those of colonel, lieutenant colonel, major, captain, first 
lieutenant, and second lieutenant of the Army shall receive the pay of 
the sixth, fifth, fourth, third, second, and first periods, respectively. In 
computing the increase of pay for each period of three years’ service, 
such officers shall be credited with full time for all periods during which 
they have held commissions as officers of any of the services mentioned 
in the title of this act or in the Organized Militia prior to July 1, 1916, 
or in the National Guard, or in the Naval Militia, or in the National 
Naval Volunteers, or in the Naval Reserve Force or Marine Corps Re- 
serve Force, when confirmed in grade and qualified for all general 
service, with full time for all periods during which they have performed 
active duty under reserve commissions, and with one-haif time for all 
other periods during which they have held reserve commissions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the amend- 
mest is agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 8, after line 10, to strike out the following: 

Sec. 4. That all persons who have entered the Regular Army as com- 
missioned officers shall be entitled to compute 50 per cent of their 
commissioned service in the National Guard and Organized Militia 
whether in State or Federal service, or both, for longevity pay. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, on page 15 it is necessary 
to offer an amendment in order to straighten out an administra- 
tive difficulty. It has no effect on the amounts. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 15, line 1, after the numerals 
“ $99,” it is proposed to insert the following: 

That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized to fix the pay grade for 
the various ratings of enlisted men of the Navy, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized to fix the pay grade for the various ratings 
of enlisted men of the Coast Guard, 7 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On line 7, the word“ hereafter” should 
come out. 

Tue PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 15, line 7, it is proposed to strike 
out the word “ hereafter.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, before proceeding to that, 
I do not know that I quite understand the amendment in line 1, 
Does it give the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of the 
Treasury the authority to fix the pay? 


Without objection, the 


the 


The question is on agreeing 


The amendment will be 


Mr. WADSWORTH. No, Mr. President; it does not directly. 
Under a decision of the Comptroller General, which was made 
only on April 27 last, a curious situation has arisen. The prac- 
tice has been for many, many years to permit the Secretary of 
the Navy to classify the ratings in the Navy, which is a rather 
complicated task. There are scores and scores and scores of 
ratings, In this bill we do not pay by rating at all; we pay by 
grade; and under a decision of the Comptroller General in which 
he Says that the act of June 4, 1920, vests in the Secretary of the 
Navy authority to establish new ratings or change old ones 
within such classes of ratings, but does not confer authority to 
establish new classes of ratings, it is necessary to allow the 
Secretary of the Navy to take firemen, first class, and firemen, 
second class, and put them in. the sixth or fifth or fourth pay 
grade, as has been the custom for some time past. If that is 
not done, first-class firemen, second-class firemen, and many, 
many other ratings in the Navy of the most skilled mechanics 
will all have to drop down, and you will smash your whole pay 
schedule. It makes no difference from the present situation. 

Mr. ELETCHER, It does not really affect the amount of 
pay at all, as I understand, but it simply enables the executive 
officer, the Secretary of the Navy in this instance, to specify the 
ratings of the different officers? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. To specify where a rating goes in the 
matter of grade. 

Mr, FLETCHER. I think that is all right. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator from New York 
made a statement this morning in regard to the objects and pur- 
poses and effects of this bill. I was compelled to be in the 
Judiciary Committee, and heard only the opening sentence. I 
want to ask a question or two, so that I may vote intelligently. 

What is the effect of the bill as to increasing the pay over, 
I believe, the act of 1908? I think that is the basis. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. It increases it over the act of 1908, and 
decreases it under the act of 1920. 

Mr. BORAH. To what extent will the sum total be increased 
over that of 1908? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The bill contains two saving clauses 
which I shall have to explain in order to make myself clear. 
Those saving clauses protect the enlisted man from any reduc- 
tion in pay during the period of his present enlistment. In 
other words, we have a contract with him when he enlists. 
He is to get so much. We protect him against any reduction, 
It is the same way with officers; we protect the officer by an- 
other saving clause from being reduced in his pay below 
the pay which he would receive under the schedule of 1908. If 
those two saving clauses were eliminated, and the bill passed 
without them, according to my recollection of the figures there 
would be only about a million dollars difference in the aggre- 
gate between the 1908 pay and this. 

Mr. SMOOT. But you have not eliminated those two clauses. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course, we have not eliminated those 
two clauses, and it would be a dishonest thing if we did. 

Mr. SMOOT. But suppose you did not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Idaho was asking 
me to compure the 1908 schedule with this proposed one. I am 
making the closest comparison I can. In the aggregate, this bill 
will save in the fiscal year 1923 $15,000,000, as compared to the 
present pay schedules. After those saving clauses are ab- 
sorbed, which will take a few years, the annual saving there- 
after will be $28,000,000. 

Mr. BORAH. That sounds good to the Sénator from Idaho. 
When does the present pay contract end? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On June 30. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York, which will 
be stated. 

The Reaptna Crerk. On page 15, line 7, it is proposed to 
strike out the word “hereafter.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Reaping CrerK. On line 20, page 15, the same amend- 
ment is proposed. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The READING CLERK. An page 17, line 5—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask that the word “ hereafter” be 
stricken out there. 

The READING CrerK. In line 5, page 17, it is proposed to 
strike out the word “ hereafter.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 19, line 6, it is proposed to 
strike out “second” and insert “ first,” so as to read: 


Nurses shall be entitled to the same allowance for subsistence as is 
8 in section 5 of this act for officers receiving the pay of the 
rst period— 


And so forth. 


1922. 


Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President, regarding that amendment, 
I believe I am correct in stating that the joint committee re- 
ported the bill as it would be with the Senate amendment 
adopted. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It did. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In other words, the House bill as reported 
by the joint committee there provided for the nurses receiving 
the pay of the first period in line 6 and the pay of the first 
period in line 9; but an amendment was offered it. the House 
which changed the word “first” to “second” in each of those 
instances, and it was adopted there. The committee now pro- 
poses to go back to the joint committee bill; and, if these 
amendments are adopted, there is where the pay would be fixed. 

I belieye I am right—the chairman will correct me if I am 
wrong—in saying that the joint committee mač: very liberal 
provision for nurses. They increased their pay so as to put 
them somewhat on an equality with the nurses of t-> Public 
Health Service and with the nurses engaged in civil life. The 
increase of pay of nurses was quite liberal, we thought; and 
if this provision as changed by the House should be agreed to, 
and the committee amendment here should be rejected, that pay 
would be considerably further increased. We hardly thought 
that would be quite the thing to do. I think, therefore, that 
this amendment ought to be agreed to, 

Mr, SMOOT. Do I understand the Senator to say that the 
nurses of the Public Health Service are allowed—— 

Mr. FLETCHER. They are not included in this bill at all, 
but in fixing this pay we have had in mind what was being paid 
in other services. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The nurses of the Public Health Serv- 
ice are not in this bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. They are not in this bill at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The Senator from Florida spoke of the nurses 
in the Public Health Service. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; he spoke of the nurses in the 
Army and the Navy. > 

Mr. SMOOT. The Public Health Service gave their nurses 
longevity pay, and gave them commutation of quarters ; and 
the head nurse there—not under the law; there is no law for it, 
but it was done until Congress's attention was called to it— 
was paid as high as thirty-four hundred and eighty-odd dollars 
a year. If this bill has anything in it putting nurses upon the 
retired list, and giving them longevity pay and commutation of 
quarters, I want to object now to its further consideration. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I invite the Senator from Utah to ex- 
amine the bill. There is nothing of the kind in it. 

Mr, SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from New York that 
I have not had any time to do that. I wish I had. I have 
only had about five hours’ sleep a night, and I have not been 
able to examine it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can assure the Senator that he can 
examine the bill from now until doomsday, and he can not find 
anything like that in it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Florida referred to the 
nurses in the Public Health Service. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The nurses in the Army and the Navy; 
not the Public Health Service. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator referred to the nurses in the 
Public Health Service. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I said that in fixing this pay the com- 
mittee had examined the pay that was being given in the Public 
Health Service and in private life by way of trying to arrive 
at a just basis of pay for the Army and Navy nurses—not that 
they were included here at all, but that we investigated the 
whole question of pay of nurses, both in civil life and in the 
Public Health Service and everywhere else so as to endeavor to 
deal fairly with the Army and Navy nurses, That is what I 
intended to say. 

Mr, SMOOT. The nurses in all of the other departments 
always come to the Appropriations Committee and say, “ We 
want the same rate that the Army and the Navy nurses have,” 
because they have the highest pay that there is. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator is greatiy mistaken, 
They get the lowest pay that exists. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly what has been reported in the 


ast, 
z Mr. WADSWORTH. The Army and Navy nurses are the 
lowest-paid nurses in America, even under this bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Under this bill they have to serve for three 
years at $840 a year. : 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not objecting to what they are paid here 
without commutation of quarters or longevity pay or retirement 
privileges, but I am objecting to those things being applied to 
nurses as was for a time practiced in the Public Health Service 
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and would have been to-day if objection had not been raised to 
it. Not only nurses but ordinary clerks down at the Public 
Health Service were granted longevity pay, commutation of 
quarters, and retirement privileges. There was not any law for 
it. They just did it, that is all. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator will agree to the committee 
amendment here, I take it, because it goes back to the bill as it 
was originally agreed on by the joint committee and which we 
thought amply provided for the nurses. If the House provision 
remained, in case of dependents they would get additional allow- 
ances. We will change that, if we agree to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 19, line 9, 
before the word “ period,” to strike out the word “ second ” and 
to insert in lieu thereof the word “ first,” so as to read: 

And to the same allowance for rental of quarters as is authorized in 
section 6 of this act for officers receiving the pay of the first period. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in section 16, page 
20, line 12, after the word “ repealed,” to. insert a comma and 
eens “effective June 30, 1922,” so as to make the section 
read: 

Sec. 16. That existin 
service and commutation ay quarters, heat, and light Pits 2 = 
pealed, effective June 30, 1922. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That committee amendment should be 
perfected by changing June 30 to read July 1.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The READING CLERK. In lieu of the committee amendment the 
Senator from New York moves that the words “ June 30” be 
stricken out and in lieu thereof “ July 1” inserted, so as to 
read “effective July 1, 1922.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, line 15, after the word 
“ promotion,” to insert a colon and the following proviso: 


Provided, That officers and former officers of the Philippine Scouts 


who were placed on the retired list prior to June 4, 1920, shall, upon 


the passage of this act, be entitled to promotion on the retired list for 
active duty heretofore performed subsequent to retirement, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 127a of the act of June 3, 1916, as 
amended by the act of June 4, 1920, and to the same and benefits 
received 3 officers of the Army of like grade and Toxeth of service 
on the re! list. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In order to make it perfectly clear just 
when this proviso, if adopted, shall take effect, I move that, on 
line 17, the words “upon the passage of this act” shall be 
stricken out. At the end of the bill an amendment will be 
offered to the effect that all the provisions of the bill shall 
take effect on July 1. 

Mr. SMOOT. The effect of that would be, of course, to allow 
them to draw the increased pay they are drawing now until 
the expiration of the present law. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; nothing of the sort. 

Mr. SMOOT. If we pass this bill and it becomes an act, then 
the pay would take effect on the passage of the act. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I thought the Senator referred to the 
Philippine Scouts. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I understood the Senator to move to strike 
out the words “upon the passage of this act,” and to state that 
he would move an amendment at the end of the bill to make all 
the provisions of the bill take effect on July 1. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I said that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The object of that is, of course, to allow them 
to draw their increased pay up until June 30, according to the 
present law. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The first sentence in the bill, page 1, 
reads as follows: That beginning July 1, 1922, for the purpose 
of computing the annual pay of the commissioned officers,” and 
so forth, the following things shall be done in the matter of 
base pay. From time to time in drafting the bill we struck 
these side pockets, as it were, and we wanted to get rid of them, 
but inadvertently, instead of saying “commencing July 1, 1922, 
these things .shall cease to exist,” we made it provide that 
“ hereafter ” they shall cease to exist. The word “hereafter,” 
of course, would make it mean that they should cease to exist 
the day the President signs this act. The result would be that 
portions of this act would go into effect before July 1, and the 
rest of them on July 1, and the administrative difficulties in 
the Navy Department and the War Department would be im- 
mense. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I see that what the Senator says is correct, 
but I do not see why it should be added at the end when the 
bill starts out in the way it does. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Because some of these things are ad- 
ministrative in character, whereas the first section is legis- 
lative in character, as to only one element, the pay. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In line with the amendment I proposed 
before, I move to amend on page 21, line 23, at the end of the 
line, by striking out the word “ hereafter,” and on line 24 be- 
ginning the word “ retired ” with a capital letter. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 21, line 
25, before the words “Geodetic Survey,” to insert the words 
“Coast and.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued to line 13 on page 22. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On page 22, lines 12 and 13, I move to 
strike out the words “ June 20” and to insert in lieu thereof the 
words “ July 1,” so as to read: 

All laws and of laws authorizing extra pay for qualifica- 
tion in the use of arms or instruments, or for holding rated posi- 
tions, except as otherwise specifically provided herein, are hereby re- 
pealed, to take effect July 1, 1922. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On page 22, line 15, after the word 
“shall,” I move to strike out the word “hereafter,” so as to 
make the section read: 

Sec, 20. That cadets at the Military Academy and cadets and cadet 
engineers of the Coast Guard shall receive the same pay and allowances 
os a 1 or may hereafter be provided by law for midshipmen in 

The next amendment was, on page 23, line 11, after the word 
“Armies” and the comma, to insert the words “the enlisted 
men of,” so as to make the section read: 


Suc. 22. That nothing in this act shall operate to change in any 
way existing laws, or regulations made in pursuance of law, govern- 
ing A we and allowances of the General of the Armies, the enlisted men 
of the Phili d, Indian 


garem heat, and light for enlisted men; nor allowances in kin 
‘or quarters, heat, and light for officers and warrant officers; 


nor transportation and packing allowances for ge or 
effects of officers and warrant officers and enli men; nor addi- 
tional pay for aides; nor extra pay to enlisted men serving as steno- 
graphic repor or employed as cooks or messmen, or mail clerks, 
or assistant m clerks, or engaged in submarine 1 or service 
on submarines; nor money allowances granted to enlisted men on 
account of awards of medals or decorations expressly authorized by 
Congress. 7 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I desire to offer a substitute for sec- 
tion 23, merely a clarifying substitute. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
substitute, 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 24, strike out lines 1, 2, and 8, 
and insert in lieu thereof; 

That the provisions of this act shall be effective nning July 1, 
1922, and laws or parts of laws which are inconsistent herewith, 
7 ga conflict with the provisions hereof, are hereby repealed as of that 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Now I make the usual motion, that the 
Secretary be authorized to renumber the sections so that they 
shall be numbered consecutively, the renumbering to commence 
after section 3. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, that will 
be the order of the Senate. The bill is in Committee of the 
Whole and open to further amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I regret I was not present this 
morning when the bill was taken up; otherwise I would not 
delay its consideration by asking questions, 

As I understand the effect of the bill, it is to Increase the 
pay of the persons covered by the bill to the extent of about a 
million and some odd dollars in excess of what the pay would 
be upon the basis of 1908. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The net increase would be in the neigh- 
borhood of a million dollars as compared with the present per- 
manent schedules. Not all the permanent schedules date back 
to 1908. There were some permanent schedules enacted in 
1917, and some I think in 1916. 

Mr. BORAH. But the Senator estimates a saving of some 
$15,000,000 upon the basis of the present pay? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. As compared with the present pay, and 
with these services maintained at their present strength. 

Mr. BORAH. That pay ends on June 30? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It does, 


Mr. BORAH. Then the real effect of the bill is to increase 
the obligations of the Government about a million dollars in 
excess of what they would be after the 80th of June? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. The reason, in turn, for that 
is that these men can not live on the pay of 1908. It simply 
can not be done. 


Mr. FLETCHER. If the Senator from Idaho had heard the 
witnesses, or would take the trouble to read the hearings, be 
would agree that the testimony was overwhelming to the effect 
that the officers and men can not live under the pay of 1908, at 


ee hea cost of living. The pay of 1908 was wholly inade- 
e, 


Mr. BORAH. I can demonstrate to an absolute certainty 


that a Senator can not live on his salary. There is no doubt 
about that. 


Mr. OVERMAN, We will all agree to that. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 


The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 
The bill was read the third time and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, hy Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 10766) authorizing the eonstruction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and 
ae eer purposes, in which it requested the concurrence of the 

enate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a reso- 
lution of the National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, favor- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution giving Congress author- 
ity to tax incomes derived from State, county, and municipal 
bonds upon exactly the same basis as incomes derived from 
other sources so as to encourage investment in private construc- 
tion, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a resolution adopted by the American 
Legion posts and auxiliary units of the sixth congressional 
district, at Hays, Kans., favoring the prompt passage of the 
so-called soldiers’ bonus bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. WILLIS. I present resolutions relative to the situation 
in Russia adopted at a regular meeting of the Cuyahoga County 
Council, American Legion, Department of Ohio, at its headquar- 
ters in Cleveland, May 17, 1922. I ask that the resolutions be 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations and printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas it appears that the Government of the United States of 
America has been asked to participate in a conference of nations at 
Genoa, Italy, te which conference representatives af the Soviet Govern- 
ment of Russia were invited; and 

Whereas Charles E. Hughes, Secretary of State for the United States 
of America, has declined on behalf of the United States of America to 
participate in such conference, and has based such refusal in part upon 
the unwillingness of the United States of America to enter into a con- 
ference to which the soviets of Russia are a party; and 

Whereas the Government of France has participated in such confer- 
ence, but has refused to consider questions with the soviets of Russia, 
unless such soviets recognize to some degree at least the principles 
upon which democracy and civilization are founded; and 

Whereas it ap from such conference and a treaty concluded 
thereat between the soviets of Russia and the German Government that 
the principles for which the Allies fought in the World War, of free- 
dom, democracy, and civilization are threatened; and 

Whereas the American Legion is primarily interested in the mainte- 
nance of free institutions Be, | dur Smeg sky in rights of preperty, and in 
the principles upon which civilization is founded: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the council of the American Legion of Cleveland and 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio, hereby appreves and commends the stand 
taken by Secretary Hughes in declining to enter into a conference with 
the soviets of Russia until such soviets can approach such conference 
with clean hamds; and be it further 

Resolved, That the attitude of France, our late ally in the World 
War, in standing steadfastly for the principles of freedom, democracy, 
and civilization against the despotism established and enforced by the 
soviets of Russia is approved and commended, and that we deplore the 
5 ea new being circulated tending to isolate France; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the action of the French Government in maintaining 
an army te defend the principles of freedom and civilization, for which 
the members of the American Legion fought, be commended and up- 
proved; and be it further 

Resolved, That the council of the American Legion for Cleveland and 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio, respectfully represents to the Government of 
the Uni ted States of America that any re ition of the seviets of 
Russia, or any attempt to establish trade ations as a Government 
with such soviets, would be a direct blow at the principles of freedom, 
democracy, and civilization, upon which the Government of the United 
States of America is founded, and that the attitude of France in main- 
taining a force to defend against a threatened combination of the Ger- 
man vernment and such soviets of Russia and in endeavoring to 
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make secure the victory won by the allied Governments should be sus- 
tained by the Government of the United States of America; and be it 
‘urther 

Resolved, That the American Legion, Department of Ohio, and the 


national executive committee of the American ion be requested to 
take such steps as may be advisable to place the attitude of the Ameri- 
can Legion, as indicated by these resolutions, before the people of the 
United States and the world; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be directed fo the President 
of the United States; the Secretary of State; the Senators from Ohio; 
the Representatives in C from the districts comprised in Cuya- 
hoga County; the national commander the American Legion; the com- 
mander American Legion, Department of Ohio; the ambassador from 
Panca to the United States; and to Paris Post, No. 1, American 
on, 
cial: 
L. P. WoLrrorp, 


retar ahoga County Council; 
ebay tpt Big greet e of Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS presented the petition of Miss Minna Dorn and 
sundry other citizens of Cincinnati, Ohio, praying that only a 
moderate duty on kid gloves be imposed in the pending tariff 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. NEWBERRY presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Owosso, Corunna, Oakley, Chapin, Flushing, Flint, North Star, 
Ashley, Chesaning, Burton, Carland, Bennington, Laingsburg, 
Fairgrove, Caro, Vassar, Sebewaing, Owendale, Vernon, and 
Durand, all in the State of Michigan, praying for the imposition 
in the pending tariff bill of a duty of $2 per pounds on Cuban 
sugar, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CALDER presented resolutions adopted by the Presby- 
teries of Delaware, Presbyterian Church, at Bovina Center, New 
York, favoring amendments to the Constitution prohibiting po- 
lygamy and providing for uniform marriage and divorce laws, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Presbytery of 
Delaware, at Bovina Center, New York, favoring the enactment 
of legislation providing for Sunday observance in the District of 
Columbia, which was referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented resolutions adopted by the Pres- 
byteries of Flint, Presbyterian Church, at Sandusky, Mich., 
favoring amendments to the Constitutjon prohibiting polygamy 
and providing for uniform marriage and divorce laws, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Presbytery of 
Flint, at Sandusky, Mich., favoring the enactment of legislation 
providing for Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, 
which was referred to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. : 

He also presented the petition of William Withers nnd sundry 
other citizens of Charlevoix, Mich., praying for the imposition 
in the pending tariff bill of a duty of $2 per 100 pounds on 
Cuban sugar, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Army and Navy 
Association of Saginaw, Mich., protesting against proposed re- 
ductions in the military and naval forces of the United States, 
which were referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 

Mr. NELSON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 8614) relating to the official bond of 
the United States marshal for the southern judicial district of 
the State of New York, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 721) thereon, 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 3631) for the relief of Thomas F. Donnelly (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 3632) to amend section 128 of the Judicial Code 
relating to appeals in admiralty cases; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 3633) to authorize the coinage of a 50-cent piece 
in commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of the late President Rutherford Birchard Hayes at 
Delaware, in the State of Ohio; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

TARIFF BILL AMENDMENT. 

Mr. HARRELD submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 7456, the tariff bill, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

The bill (H. R. 10766) authorizing the construction, repair, 
and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes, was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 


THE TARIFF, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that the Senate resume 
the consideration of House bill 7456, the tariff bill. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

1515 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The, Secretary will call the 
ro 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Elkins Ladd Rawson 
Ball Ernst Lod Robinson 
Borah Fletcher McLean Sheppard 
Brandegee France McNary Simmons 
Broussard Frelinghuysen Moses moot 
Bursum Glass ‘elson Stanley 
Calder Gooding New Sterlin, 

pper Hale Newberry Sutherland 
Caraway Harreld Nicholson Townsend 

olt Harris Oddie Underwood 
Culberson Harrison Overman Wadsworth 
Cummins Hitcheock Pape Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis . Jones, Wash. Phipps Warren 
Dial Kellog Pittman Watson, Ga. 
Edge Kendrick Ransdell Willis 

Mr. LADD. I was requested to announce that the Senator 


from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr, Norseck], and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] 
are engaged in a hearing before the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty Senators having an- 
swered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there have been about 22 items 
passed over in Schedule 1. I ask that we now return to the 
consideration of those items. 

The first is paragraph 8, antimony salt. It was understood 
that at any time we took up paragraph 8, affecting antimony 
salt, we should consider paragraph 876, which relates to anti- 
mony metal. Therefore, I ask that in connection with paragraph 
8 we first consider paragraph 876. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request proposed by the Senator from Utah? ‘The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment of the committee in paragraph 376. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. Paragraph 376 is found on page 
85 of the bill, line 3, where the committee proposes to strike out 
“12” and insert“ 2,” so as to read: 


Par. 376. Antimony, as regulus or metal, 2 cents per pound. 


Mr, SMOOT. There was a great deal of time taken up in 
the discussion of these items when paragraph § was first read. 
I do not know whether it is desired to have all of that discus- 
sion repeated at this time or not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to say that the junior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Krol, who has prepared himself to discuss this 
paragraph and also the paragraph relating to dyestuffs, re- 
turned to the city this morning, and came to the Senate, but had 
to go home because he is very ill. I ask the Senator from Utah 
if he will not, on account of the absence of the junior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Kuve] because of illness, allow these two mat- 
ters to go over? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] 
is interested in this paragraph and discussed the question 
when the matter was up before. That Senator is now pres- 
ent, and I suppose he will have no objection to taking up the 
items, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
tor's request. 

Mr. SMOOT, I am not sure whether the Senator from New 
Mexico was in the Chamber or not when I brought the matter 
up, but when we discussed paragraph 8, oxide of antimony, it 
was then agreed to pass it over, and that when called up again 
we would first consider paragraph 376, which is the metal 
antimony. I now ask that we shall take up paragraph 376 for 
consideration and decision, and then recur to paragraph 8. 
Paragraph 376 is metal and liquated antimony. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not know the Senator from New Mexico 
was assisting in the presentation of that paragraph. I would 
like right now, if the Senator from Utah has no objection. to 
have it understood that the dyestuffs matter shall be passed over 
until the junior Senator from Utah returns. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will take that up with the Senator later. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary wil! report the 
pending amendment. 


I did not understand the Senn- 
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The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 85, line 8, the committee Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to ask the Senator from 


proposes to strike out “14” and insert in lieu thereof “2,” so 
that that part of the paragraph will read: 


Antimony, as regulus or metal, 2 cents per pound, 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I do not like to 
assume the burden of trying to present the situation regarding 
these various items. Will not the Senator from Utah explain 
the situation regarding the antimony metal, so the Senate may 
understand just what it is doing? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from New Mexico 
that he discussed this question very fully when the item was 
before the Senate for consideration at a previous time. Anti- 
mony ore, as the Senator no doubt knows, is on the free list, 
The House gave 14 cents per pound as compensatory duty from 
the ore to the metal. The liquated antimony was also on the 
free list in the bill as passed by the House, but was transferred 
by the Senate committee from the free list to the dutiable list 
at three-fourths cent per pound. 

The liquated antimony, of course, is the ore itself treated 
simply by melting and obtaining by heat the content of the 
ore in a concentrated form. The committee decided that it 
was hardly fair to the manufacturer of liquated antimony in 
this country to allow the product of liquated antimony to come 
in free of duty when the ore had to pay the safne rate from 
China to this country as the liquated antimony itself. I think 
the liquate is about 70 to 80 per cent of the pure product. That 
is about the situation and that is the action taken by the 
committee. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the antimony in- 
dustry, including the oxide, is one which deserves a great deal 
more attention than it has been receiving. The ore is not found 
in this country in any commercial or dependable quantity, 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that China produces 
about all the antimony ore. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator is correct about 
that. China is also engaged in producing the ore and smelting 
the metal. We never attempted anything of that sort in this 
country until during the war. The other manufactures were 
built up to a large extent during the war, and, to my mind, it is 
just a case of trying to impose high duties here to keep up an 
industry which can not be kept up in peace times. We have to 
import the ore anyway. It is true there is antimony lead that 
is saved by the smelters of the country in the smelting of lead, 
but this is an industry which, it seems to me, ought not to be 
put up on stilts, where the bill undertakes to put it. 

The information is that it is a precarious industry and the 
prices must be held up very much higher than they are now 
if the industry of smelting the ores or producing the oxides is 
to be maintained in this country. In China they have the ore. 
There are about 700,000 acres of land which are filled with the 
ore. Mining is a cheap process in China and the smelting of 
the ore is also a cheap process there. Antimony is a metal 
that is used in a great many of the industries, in the making of 
type, and various other commodities such as electrotype and 
stereotype. The domestic production is a precarious business. 

I think the committee ought to consider seriously just what 
_ has been done under the item. It is not going to result in keep- 
ing up an industry in this country, but it will have the effect 
of putting up the prices enormously. In all seriousness, it 
seems to me that the committee itself ought to consider the 
matter. I do not want to take up time in discussing a matter 
of this kind. 

I feel as to other items in the bill of a similar nature that I 
have taken up a great deal more time than I should have; but 
the committee proposes an enormous increase in these duties, 
and I do not think that it is justified. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply wish to say to the Senator at this 
point that antimony metal is selling at the lowest price that 
has ever been known. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; the Senator is right about 
that. That is why I say that this country can not build up an 
industry of smelting the ores, and there is no use of trying 
to do so. So why have that duty on the antimony as regulus 
or metal? 

Mr. SMOOT. The industry has been built up, I will say to 
the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But it is only a war industry. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course the war greatly stimulated the 
industry in the United States, but it has now grown until we 
have suflicient facilities to smelt all of the ore which is 
shipped into this country. That is why the ore itself is on the 
free list, and it is proposed to place on the liquidated antimony 
2 duty of three-fourths of 1 per cent and on the regulus or 
metal a duty of 2 cents a pound, 


Utah whether the increase in the rate in paragraph 876 on the 
antimony metal is what makes necessary the increase in 
antimony oxide in paragraph 8, which:occurs early in the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, I will say to the Senator. The compen- 
satory duty would have to be added to the antimony oxide. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is, the increase in the rate on raw 
ar g. makes necessary the increase in the duty on the 

e 
1 SMOOT. Not the increase in the duty on the raw ma- 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What does the Senator call it if it is not 
raw material? 

Mr. SMOOT, ‘The raw material is the. ore, and that comes 
in free. Paragraph 376 deals with the regulus or metal itself, 
I have explained what liquated antimony is. That is the mate- 
rial resulting after ore is dug from the ground in China and 
subjected to heat. It is not pure metal, but, as I have said, 
is called liquated antimony, and upon that we put three-fourths 
of a cent a pound, and then the differential between that and 
the smelted product is 1} cents. It is all based, of course, upon 
free ore. Then whatever differences there are between that 
and the oxide are taken care of in the duty on the oxide. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Antimony is under the present law sub- 
jected to a duty of 10 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the regulus. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, And that is increased to 2 cents a pound, 
which is an increase of about three times. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but when the present law passed Con- 
gress, I will say to the Senator, there was hardly an industry 
in the United States manufacturing this product. This is a 
new industry in the United States which was built up because 
of the World War. 3 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But I am asking the Senator as to what 
increase there is? We have nothing to show us how much the 
increase is when the change is made from an ad valorem duty 
to a specific duty; but, as I figure it out here in a hurry, it 
seems to me as though the committee have taken a 10 per 
cent ad valorem duty and by making it a specific duty have in- 
creased the rate three times, so that the duty will be about 30 
per cent on the present value. 

Mr. SMOOT. The pre-war price was 8 cents. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The committee has trebled the tariff 
upon an article which is in the first stage of manufacture, and 
that makes it necessary to increase the tariff under paragraph 
8, which covers the commodity in a higher degree of produc- 
tion. Now, how much does the committee increase the duty on 
antimony oxide? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will see that the proposed duty on 
antimony oxide is 11 cents a pound and 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. How much is that? What is the ad 
valorem equivalent? We are not able to find from anything 
which is presented here what the increase amounts to without 
difficult figuring. 

Mr. SMOOT. The present price of the oxide runs from 7 
cents to 8 cents a pound, and the rate is mcreased from what 
the House provided, about 10 per cent. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am asking about what the present 
law is. The committee has increased the House rate—and how 
much has the House rate increased the existing law? 

Mr. SMOOT. The duty under the present law is 25 per cent. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The House increased that, and the bill 
as reported by the Senate committee has increased the rate over 
the House rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. The House provided a duty of 2 cents a pound. 
The Senate committee reduced that to 14 cents a pound and 
allowed the same ad valorem afforded by present law of 25 
per cent. So that the increase of the duty on antimony amounts 
to 13 cents a pound. We have increased the antimony, or regulus 
metal, from 10 per cent to 2 cents, or just about the same ag 
the 14 cents differential. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then the committee has retained the rate 
of the present law of 25 per cent ad valorem, and in addition has 
put on a tariff of 13 cents per pound? j 

Mr. SMOOT. We have added 14 cents per pound. Y 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. How much does that increase the ad 
valorem? M 

Mr. SMOOT. A little less than 20 per cent. y 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That makes the duty, then, 45 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; in round numbers. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. As against the present 25 per cent ad 
valorem? \ 

Mr. SMOOT. As against the present 25 per cent ad valorem + 
but we have also added, I will say to the Senator, 14 cents upon 
antimony regulus, and that makes the difference. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I understand that; but, in my opinion, 
that makes it worse. In other words, the committee have given 
one pair of stilts in one paragraph; then they add another pair 
of stilts because of the increase in the first paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think they are on the same ladder. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The result is that the ultimate consumer 
has to pay a 45 per cent tax instead of a 25 per cent tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That is about the way it will be, I will say to 
the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The information is that there is 
no use in trying to protect the development of the ore in this 
country, and that there is an economic waste in bringing the 
ore here for the purpose of smelting it when it is being smelted 
in China and the cost of smelting it there is so very much less 
than it is in this country. It is a new industry just being built 
up, and there is no particular investment in it which it is hoped 
to retain in it. The proposed duty will enormously increase the 
price of the commodity, and I do not believe it is going to do any 
good except possibly enable a few concerns now to continue 
precarious existence for a while. Unless the price is kept up 
enormously they will not be able to survive. All the information 
is to that effect. The proposed duty will increase the cost of 
this commodity to the users of oxides of antimony in various 
lines. I should like to have the record show that, in my judg- 
ment, this whole scheme of handling the metal and the oxides 
is not justified by the situation. I do not want to take up time 
any further objecting to it or discussing it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). The 
question is on the amendment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will state the 
next amendment. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. In paragraph 376, on page 85, line 
4, after the word “ per,“ it is proposed to strike out pound“ 
and insert “ pound; needle or liquated antimony, three-fourths 
of 1 cent per pound.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment passed over, being the amendment on page 4, para- 
graph 8. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, that amendment 
was passed ovet, at the request of the Senator from New Mexico, 
until paragraph 376 was reached, Paragraph 376 having been 
acted upon, we return to paragraph 8. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 4, line 23, paragraph 8, 
after the word “tartrate,” it is proposed to strike out “5” and 
insert “6,” so as to read: 

Tartar emetic or potassium-antimony tartrate, 6 cents per pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The next amendment is, in the 
same paragraph, on page 4, line 24, after the word “antimony,” 
to insert the words “ salts and.” d 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, Mr. President, I do not want it 
to appear that the amendment is agreed to without objection in 
the case of any of these rates. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The AsstsTaNt SECRETARY. In the same paragraph, on page 5, 
line 1, after the words “ provided for,” it is proposed to insert 
a comma and the words “1 cent per pound and.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, I understood the Senator 
from New Mexico to say that he did not desire to agree to the 
changes in these rates. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not want it to appear that 
the amendments are agreed to without objection. I want a vote 
on them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from New Mexico has no 
amendment to propose? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have no amendment to offer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment passed over. i; 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The next paragraph passed over 
is paragraph 16, on page 6. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in connection with that para- 
graph, I ask that the Senate first consider paragraph 883, hav- 
ing reference to the duty on quicksilver. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, paragraph 
383 will be considered. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 87, paragraph 383, in 
line 1, after the word “ quicksilver,” it is proposed to strike out 
“35” and to insert “25,” so as to read: r 

Par. 383. Quicksilver, 25 cents per pound. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I understand the 
501 from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] is interested in paragraph 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator from Nevada desire to offer 
an amendment to increase the rate? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not know. I simply un- 
— he is interested in it. I do not know what he desires 
to do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is it desired that paragraph 
883, as well as paragraph 16, shall be passed over? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have sent for the Senator 
from Nevada. I do not know what he wants to do in con- 
nection with the paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is also of the opin- 
ion that the two Senators from California are interested in 
this paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are interested in the paragraph. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will withhold his suggestion, I 
will ask that the paragraph be passed over temporarily and 
take up the next paragraph, so that the Senator from Nevada 
and the Senators from California may be notified. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Very well, I withdraw the 


suggestion, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Paragraph 16 and paragraph 
383 will be passed over in accordance with that understand- 
ing. The Secretary will state the next amendment passed over, 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The next paragraph passed over 
is paragraph 24, on page 8, where the committee proposes, on 
line 9, to strike out “25” and insert “35,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 


Chioral hydrate, terpin hydrat 
acid, and salts and compounds o 
ad valorem. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I am advised that 
the articles in this pnragraph are under the embargo. Would 
it not be advisable, therefore, to let the paragraph go over until 
the embargo provisions are dealt with? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the rate really 
would be the same whether the embargo goes into effect or not. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The situation of the items in 
this paragraph is no different from the situation of the items in 
the next paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. In my opinion it is; but if the embargo pro- 
visions were stricken from the bill the committee would not 
want to change these rates. I think, if the Senator has looked 
up the item, he will find that the 35 per cent rate is a very mod- 
erate rate on these items. In fact, I am afraid that if we pass it 
over to-day two or three Senators who are interested in the 
matter will ask to have it reconsidered and have the rate raised 
to about 60 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have no special interest in it 
myself, but I had understood that it would go along with 
paragraph 25. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that is entirely a different thing. This is 
a product that has nothing whatever to do with the inter- 
mediates or with the dyestuff itself. I mean they have always 
been treated by themselves, and the present law provides a rate 
of 25 per cent. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Yes, I know; but will the 
Senator tell us why the committee raised the duty from 25 to 
35 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that this is not a 
eoal-tar product. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It seems to me there should be 
some explanation as to why that duty was raised. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that we have tried to have 
‘all of the salts and compounds made dutiable at a uniform 
rate of 25 per cent ad valorem; but glycerophosphoric acid 
and the other acids falling under paragraph 24 are very much 
more difficult to manufacture, and it is considerably more costly 
to do it, and the 10 per cent was added for that reason, as one 
other of the salts or compounds carried a duty of 35 per cent, 


thymol, urea, and glycerophosphorie 
glycerophosphoric acid, 35 per cent 
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and I think the same differential that we have here is also in 
the present law. If the Senator will remember, in the present 
law most of the salts and compounds are dutiable at 15 per 
cent, but in the case of this particular item the Senator will 
find that the existing law provides for a rate of duty of 25 per 
cent, or a differential of 10 per cent. 

The reason of that I have already stated, and it applies here 
just the same gs it did at the time that the Underwood law 
was passed. hat I am fearful of is that there will be a re- 
quest that the 35 per cent be increased, and therefore I hope the 
amendment of the committee will be agreed to now. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. I am advised that the pre-war 
price of chloral hydrate was 22 cents a pound, and that the 
present price is from 75 to 78 cents a pound. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Ninety-two cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true, Mr. President, and that is exactly 
when they put the American manufacturer out of business en- 
tirely. There was not a single pound of it manufactured in the 
United States, and when that happened a very large industry 
was closed down in the United States. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not understand the 
statement of the Senator from Utah, in view of the statement 
made in the survey furnished the committee by the Tariff Com- 
mission. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am speaking now of chloral hydrate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. So am I. This survey says that during 
nine months of 1921 there was imported only $1,758 worth of 
this material, and that the unit value of the foreign product 
was 92 cents; that is, the foreign value of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was in 1920? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; this was in 1921. 

Mr. SMOOT. After the emergency tariff bill was passed this 
item fell under the embargo provision, as I have already stated. 
I said that when the price was 22 cents, as the Senator said— 
under the embargo, as has just been stated, it was 92 cents—but 
when chloral hydrate in the United States was 22 cents, as the 
Senator said, all the concerns manufacturing chloral hydrate in 
the United States were closed. 

Mr, SIMMONS. There seems to have been imported during 
the fiscal year 1918 only 1,032 pounds, valued at $746, and the 
price of the foreign article then was 72 cents. In 1921 the im- 
ports slightly increased, and the price also increased. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will yield, I will simply call 
attention to the report that was made by the Tariff Commission 
in the survey. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was reading from that report. 

Mr. SMOOT. But I do not think the Senator has before him 
the report to which I have reference. The Tariff Commission 
says: 

The chloral hydrate industry originated and was developed in Ger- 
many. The needs of the United States were supplied by German 
manufacturers up to about 1892, when Herf & Frerichs Chemical Co. 
of St. Louis, undertook the manufacture of this product from tax-pai 
alcohol. The manufacture was discontinued several years later, owing 
to the impossibility of competing with the foreign product manufac- 
tured from tax-free alcohol. For several years thereafter the United 
States again 9 entirely on Germany for supplies of this product. 
In 1908 the Monsanto Chemical Works, of St. uis, undertook to 
manufacture chloral hydrate, since denatured alcohol had at that time 
become available In this country for technical purposes. k 

In 1908 the price of chloral hydrate in this country was 90 cents per 
ponsa duty paid (import oiy of 55 ee ea pound, as a chemical 

the peronas of which alcohol wàs used). 

As the aboye American manufacturer increased his 8 of 
chloral hydrate, the price dropped, and finally reached about 50 cents 
per pound in 1913, at which price’ it was, of course, impossible to im- 
pori chloral hydrate under the prevailing duty. Merck & Co. estab- 
ished a plant in this coun and started operations in 1912 and, owin 


tition, the Pon dropped to about 45 cents per poun 


to this com 
he below the cost price in this country. 


which was then considere 

After the passage of the Simmons Dill, reducing the tariff rate on 
chloral hydrate to 25 per cent ad valorem, a price fight ensued with 
European manufacturers, who were importing the product at between 
20 and 80 cents, so that one of the American plants stopped operations 
and subsequently dismantled the plant, 

That was the Monsanto Chemical Works, of St. Louis. Now 
they are asking here for a rate that will allow them to open 
their plant. This 35 per cent ad valorem will not do it, I am 
quite sure, if their statements are correct. i 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the point I am making is that, with 
the practical embargo upon this product, it still comes in. It 
came in in 1921. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was before May, 1921, when the embargo 
went into effect. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I do not know whether it was or not. It 
says “nine months of 1921.” 

Mr. SMOOT. There was an embargo. The embargo was 
enacted into law in May, 1921. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It was coming in under the present law, 
then, before May, 1921. Is that the point the Senator is 
making? 


Mr, SMOOT. That is, the imports of 1921 came into this 
country before the passage of the embargo, before May. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Exactly. Now then, in 1921, before the 
embargo was passed, according to the Senator, 1,905 pounds 
of this stuff came in, valued at $1,758. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And sold for 92 cents a pownd, under the 
present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood the Senator to say a little 
while ago that the domestic article was selling for 65 cents; 
so that before the embargo, and while the present law was 
in effect in 1921—that is, before May, 1921—it was coming in 
and paying the duty and selling in this market for 92 cents 
a pound, while the domestic product was selling under those 
circumstances at only 65 cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator is mistaken there. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood the Senator to say that. I 
was accepting the Senator's statement as to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator said that the price to-day was 
75 cents a pound. That is quite different from a year ago, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; but when it was coming in under the 
present law, before you had the embargo, it sold for 92 cents. 
The Senator has just said that the importations to which I 
referred as coming in during the last nine months of the fiscal 
year 1921 came in before the embargo, The embargo was in 
May, and the Senator is right; nine months of that fiscal year 
had expired before the embargo; but while that was happening, 
before the embargo, this material brought in here and paying 
the duty of the present law sold for 92 cents, and it is now 
selling in the domestic market for only 75 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I can point out to the Senator 
item after item in this schedule that is not selling for one-half 
what it sold for in the beginning of 1921 or 1920. The demand 
for it has ceased; the price has declined; the cost of produc- 
x Bb has declined; and a reduction in price is the natural re- 
sult. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, prior to the war the 
chloral hydrate industry was absolutely controlled by Germany, 
and all imports were from Germany. There was an ad valorem 
duty of 25 per cent. The product sold as high as $2.10 a pound 
during the war. To-day Germany can manufacture chloral 
hydrate at 19 cents a pound. It costs from 45 to 55 cents per 
pound to manufacture it in the United States. Those concerns 
which were manufacturing chloral hydrate asked the committee 
for 35 cents a pound—not 35 per cent ad valorem, but 85 cents 
a pound—to protect the industry, We increased the Under- 
wood rate 10 per cent and gave them a 85 per cent ad valorem 
duty. That is not, in my opinion, high enough, but it was that 
which the committee fixed. Germany has an advantage of 103 
per cent over the American manufacturer, making no allowance 
for freight. Now, the question is whether we want to protect 
the industry here or whether we want to make the tariff so low 
that this product will come in from Germany. There was an 
effort made, prior to the war, to produce it in this country un- 
der the 25 per cent ad valorem provided in the Underwood law, 
and it was not successful. That is not high enough to protect 
the American industry. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If what the Senator from New 
3 has said is true, that rate is not anywhere near high 
enough. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The Senator is quite right, it is 
not high enough, but the presidential power authorized under 
this bill undoubtedly will help them. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not know whether that is 
going to be adopted or not, but it seems to me it is inadvisable 
to bring in a rate deliberately, knowing that it is not high 
enough to protect the industry, and depend upon the President 
to fix a rate which will be high enough. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. I will accept an amendment, if the 
Senator wishes to increase it to 45 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I understand that, but I wanted 
to try to discover the logic of the reasoning of the Senator from 
New Jersey. If this duty is fixed without any rhyme or reason 
for it, I shall have nothing further to say. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, the information I 
gave the Senator was furnished by the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. SPENCER] on Saturday, and it showed that Germany can 
land it here at 19 cents per pound. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The only point is that if you 
are aiming to build up the industry in this country, the thing 
to do is to find out whether the facts as reported are true or not, 
and if you are going to do it, do it right. I think the Senator 
will realize that there is no use going ahead with a thing of 
this sort. 
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Mr. SMOOT. The committee fixed a rate under which they 
thought the manufacturers could get along. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But the evidence seems to be to 
the contrary. The Senator from New Jersey has just told us 
that it costs twice as much to produce it in this country as in 
Germany. 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee thought 35 per cent was sum- 
cient. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But I have been trying to dis- 
cover the logie of the Senate committee’s thinking on the sub- 
ject. I know this is only one case of many. 

Mr. SMOOT. Ihave no doubt that this is as low a rate, com- 
paratively, as there is in the bill. As I said to the Senator be- 
fore, all the salts and compounds of these metals we have tried 
to keep at 25 per cent, but with this, as with one of the other 
paragraphs, it was impossible to do it and still allow the in- 
dustry to live. Your own law makes the differential between 
the salts of this metal and the salts of the other metals, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not want to take any per- 
sonal offense at the reference to what the Senator calls “your 
own law,” as applied to me. 

Mr. SMOOT. T will modify it by saying “ the existing law.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think that is very much the 
more appropriate term. I did not have the honor of partici- 
pating in the making of the existing law. But I have hereto- 
fore suggested that, regardless of what the existing law is, or 
what the Payne-Aldrich law was, these duties should be levied 
now according to the existing conditions, and I do not think 
what appears in any other law is any standard or measurement 
for existing conditions, It may have been all right when that 
law was passed, but the situation may be entirely changed 
now. 

Mr. SIMMONS. When the Senator from New Jersey told 
us a little while ago that before the war it was selling at some- 
thing over $2 a pound, he was mistaken. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I said that at the start of the war 
the price increased to $2 a, pound. 

Mr. SIMMONS. During the war? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. No; at the start of the war. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That was after the German 
supply had been cut off. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood the Senator to say a little 
while ago that before the war, when Germany had control of 
this market absolutely, we were not producing any, and it was 
selling at something over $2 a pound. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. No; I said at the start of the war. 
I was reading from the testimony. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have here the statistics of the imports 
and the duties from 1908 to 1918. In 1908 the foreign product 
was selling, unit value of quantity, at 90 cents a pound, and in 
1914 it was selling at 37 cents a pound. In 1915 it was selling 
at 22 cents at pound; in 1916 it went up to $2 a pound, and in 
1918 it went back to 72 cents a pound. During nine months of 
1921 it went up to 92 cents a pound, That was the embargo 
period. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. This is the history. Prior to the 
act of 1913, there was a duty of 55 cents per pound, and in the 
Underwood law it was lowered to 25 per cent advalorem, “ under 
which rate the Germans shipped in immense quantities at prices 
considerably below our cost of manufacture.” Prior to that 
time we had an industry in this country which was manufac- 
turing chloral hydrate. I am reading from the brief of the 
Monsanto Chemical Works, St. Louis, In relation to this product: 

We. not being able to compete, were compelled to discontinue its 
manufacture and dismantled our plant. 

The American market was then again supplied by the Germans, who 
oe or piggies wed advanced their price soon after our plant had been dis- 
W the war shut off the German N . we erected a new plant 
and recommenced the manufacture ae vi ral hydrate, and will con- 
tinue if given the rate we are requesti 

That is the situation in regard 5 this product. They have 
asked for a higher duty, but the committee raised the ad 
valorem duty under the Underwood law 10 per cent, under 
which duty the American industry, previous to the war, was 
not able to compete. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr, President, I may state that 
one reason for the failure of that concern back in 1908 was the 
fact that it was trying to make this product out of tax-paid 
alcohol. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not when they were driven out of business. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. They did not make it out of 
denatured alcohol, as they could do now, without having to pay 
a revenue tax on It. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was in 1892. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think we have developed the 
esa for the committee’s guess here, and it may go toa 
vo 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the next paragraph to be taken 
up would be paragraph 16, relating to calomel. I ask the Sena- 
tor from California if he would like at this time to take up 
paragraph 383, relating to quicksilver, and dispose of it. That 
ought to be disposed of before we pass upon calomel, in para- 
graph 16, as it is the basic raw product from which calomel is 
made. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I suggest to the Senator having the bill 
in charge that I would like very much to take this matter up 
considerably later in the day, or to-morrow morning. I would 
like very much to have such an arrangement made. 

Mr. SMOOT, I understand the Senator from California has 
a very important appointment to keep within about 30 minutes, 
and for that reason I will ask that it go over. But I wish the 
Senator would be here later this afternoon, and let us take up 
the item and dispose of it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If it is possible, I will do sv. I wish 
to make some observations in regard to this important item, 
and perhaps in respect of others, and I shall endeavor to call 
up the matter later this afternoon. 

Mr. OOT. Mr. President, I understand that the junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kal, who was compelled to go to 
his home on account of illness, is interested in paragraphs 25 
and 26; and, as I am informed, he has had those paragraphs in 
his charge for consideration on the floor of the Senate. I hope 
we will be able to take those paragraphs up to-morrow; but, on 
account of the illness of the junior Senator from Utah, I shall 
have to ask that they may go over at this time. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, my State is deeply 
interested in paragraphs 25 and 26, relating to coal-tar products. 
There are at the present time 55 independent dye industries in 
New Jersey, who are anxiously awaiting the action of Congress 
on this question of their tariff policy. I should like very much 
to know when it is to be taken up, and I should like to have a 
definite date fixed, so that I can be here. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope to have the paragraphs taken up 
to-morrow morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah asks 
unanimous consent that paragraph 25 be taken up to-morrow 
morning. 

Mr. HITCHCOCCK, I suggest that if any attention is to be 
paid to the desire of the junior Senator from Utah to be here, it 
is a little previous to fix to-morrow morning. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then fix day after to-morrow. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. He ought to be allowed a day or two to 
recover, if he is on the sick list. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I should like to have a definite date 
fixed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Set it for Wednesday, then. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah re- 
quests that this paragraph be taken up Wednesday morning. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears no objection, and it is so 
ordered, The Secretary will state the next amendment passed 
over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Paragraph 29a is the next, relating to vual 
eanized fiber. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be read. 

The Reaprve CLEAR. On page 1ĉ, after line 8, the committee 
propose to insert: 

Par. 29a. 9 of cellulose, known as vulcanized or hard fiber, 
made wholly or chief value of celiniose, 85 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
sence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst 
Bal 


Mr. President, I suggest the ab- 


McLean Rawson 


1 Glass McNary Sheppard 
Borah Harris oses Shields 
Brandegee Harrison Nelson Shortridge 
Broussard efin New Simmons 
Bursum Hitchcock Newberry Smoot 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. Nicholson Townsend 
o t 1 2 Wash. Norbeck Meare — 

umm Oddie aish, Mass. 
Curtis Kendrick Overman Walsh, Mont. 
Dial Keyes Page Warren 
Elkins Lenroot Phipps Watson, Ga. 
Ernst Lodge Pittman Willis i 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The ques- 
tion is upon the amendment of the committee, which the Secre- 
tary will report, 

The READING CLERK. On page 16, after line 8, insert the fol- 
lowing: - 

5 0 nown as vulcanized or hard fiber, 
„ A chler 33 85 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In paragraph 29a for the 
first time a special duty is levied on vulcanized or hard fiber. 
The rate fixed is 85 per cent ad valorem. Little is known in a 
statistical way of this product. It has never before been re- 
ferred to in any tariff bill. I have not been able to obtain any 
disinterested statistics. The Tariff Commission have little in- 
formation, and I have not been able to obtain any figures as to 
the extent to which the product is being imported into this 
country. I do know from the brief which has been filed by the 
petitioners requesting a duty that there is expressed much fear 
of serious competition from Germany and other European coun- 
tries. In their brief, which is the only evidence we have—the 
brief of those manufacturers who have petitioned for the 
tariff—they allege a great discrepancy of price’ between the 
German-made product of vulcanized fiber and the American- 
made product. I assume that is the reason why the Finance 
Committee has levied such an exceedingly high rate upon this 
particular product. It seems to me that we can not form any 
fair judgment without some evidence being presented indicating 
the extent to which this product is being imported. Under the 
circumstances it is a mere guess as to what duty to levy. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Massachusetts yield to the 
Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is impossible, because there are no sta- 
tistics kept of this product, which fell in the basket clause as a 
manufactured article and carries a rate of 25 per cent under 
the existing law. I will say that we wanted to take this out of 
the paragraph in which it had been included, because under the 
wording of the paragraph above as it passed the House it 
would have fallen within the basket clause. There are two 
reasons why this item was separated and made into paragraph 
29a. House paragraph 29 would have included compounds of 
celluloid and would have carried the rate of the compound, 
which is an exceedingly high rate, namely, 60 per cent. The 
other reason why we put this item in a separate paragraph was 
for statistical purposes. Hereafter we will know just the 
amount of the product imported into this country, 

There is exceedingly sharp competition to-day between Ger- 
many and the manufacturers in this country, not perhaps upon 
slabs and upon the large articles, but if the Senator will look 
at the brief which he is now holding in his hand he will find 
a great number of articles manufactured to-day which are little 
parts used in small cogs and all forms of necessary articles for 
smaller machinery. The greater part of the cost of producing 
these small articles is the labor, as the Senator can well see 
from the brief which he now has in his hand. The parties 
manufacturing this material in the United States are fearful 
that we have fixed the rate—85 per cent—altogether too low. 
That is what they are fearful of to-day. The Finance Commit- 
tee reduced the rate from 60 per cent on the American valuation 
to 35 per cent on the foreign valuation. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I must admit that the brief 
filed by the petitioners makes out a strong case for protection. 
It is unfortunate that we have absolutely no information from 
any other source—from either the importers or the European 
manufacturers—as to the extent or cost of production abroad of 
this manufactured article. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will never happen again, I will say to the 
Senator. If we make a separate paragraph of it, then we will 
know hereafter just what imports fall under the paragraph. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It occurs to me that the 
rate is too high. I am inclined to think in view of the policy 
of the committee that a protective rate ought to be given to 
this product, but it seems to me that 35 per cent on a commodity 
about which we know so little is too high. We have not a single 
figure of any kind to show whether there has been any volume 
of importations of this vulcanized fiber. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
Delaware. 

Mr. BALL. The manufacture of hard fiber has been limited 
to a few States. All of the hard fiber was made within the 


I yield to the Senator from 


I yield to the Senator from 


United States up to a few years ago, about three years ago, 
except a small amount which was made in England. Germany 
was the principal recipient of the exports from this country. The 
largest fiber plants were located in Delaware. In fact, up until 
two years ago we made 80 per cent of the fiber of the world. 
Now I think there are five or six States which have plants, 
Germany imported the plates of fiber from this country, manu- 
factured in her plants the small products which are made from 
that fiber and shipped them back to this country and undersold 
our people here. They have been doing it right along. Ger- 
many has now converted four of her largest war plants into 
fiber plants. She is now only making fiber of a certain thick- 
ness, one-quarter of an inch thick and less, but she is making 
that fiber and quoting prices on it here which are less than the 
actual cost in this country of making the paper which goes 
into the fiber. Germany is quoting a price here of 8 cents per 
pound. It has always cost 17 cents a pound to make the fiber 
in this country. Of course that difference results largely from 
the difference in the wage scale and the exchange value of 
money in the two countries. The principal element of cost in 
fiber making is labor. There has been very little German fiber 
imported into this country up to this time because her plants 
are of recent construction, and it takes two years or more to 
complete the process for making the thicker fiber. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I suppose that is the reason 
why we have no statistics as to foreign importation. 

Mr. BALL, That is the reason why we have no statistics, 
There is no question as to the result if ample protection is not 
given to this material. Germany will not only crowd us out of 
the foreign market but will capture our own domestic market. 
We can not compete with Germany at present without some pro- 
tection. 

This is an industry that is comparatively in its infancy. 
They make almost everything, especially in the line of insulating 
materials, and its products are generally of a very fine nature, 
requiring a great deal of labor. Germany to-day has placed 
an embargo on all fiber made in the United States. We can not 
now ship into Germany a pound of fiber under one-fourth inch 
thickness. Above that thickness we can do so, because Germany 
has not yet equipped her plants to make the thicker grades of 
fiber. England has placed an embargo against all German 
fiber, England to-day has a number of fiber plants. Japan 
has two large fiber plants. But unless reasonable protection is 
given to the industry in our country it will simply be crowded 
out of existence by foreign competition. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I can add nothing further. 
We are absolutely devoid of any disinterested information in 
regard to importations and in regard to the extent to which the 
domestic producer is embarrassed or handicapped by the im- 
portation of foreign products. I wish to repeat, however, that 
the brief of the American manufacturers does make out a case 
for the need of some form of protection, assuming that we 
adopt the policy of giving protection to industries of this kind. 

It seems to me, until we have more information, that the rate 
of 35 per cent is high. I will again ask the Senator from Utah 
if he does not think that rate is too high under all the circum- 
stances and in view of the fact that we must accept the state- 
ments of the very much-biased petitioners. Why should we fix 
such a high rate, when the evidence even of those petitioning 
saara that the foreign production is of very recent develop- 
ment 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I will say frankly to the Senator from 
Massachusetts that on this and similar items I think it is a 
little too low. On the larger items in sheets I think it is ample, 
although there are others who think it is not. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I notice the largest part of 
the business is in sheets, rather than in the small parts or 
tubes. 

Mr. SMOOT. In my opinion there is not an industry pro- 
vided for in the bill that needs 35 per cent protection any worse 
than does this industry. That is my firm belief, I will say to 
the Senator, though there are some items on which I myself 
think the rates of duty are too high. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. As I recall, there was no 
testimony given and no information was furnished other than 
that contained in the brief which was filed with the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the reason for 
that is because this commodity was expected to fall in para- 
graph 29 and to bear a duty of 40 cents a pound and 60 per 
cent ad valorem. Of course, no one would then appear and ask 
that that be changed, but as soon as the bill was made public 
and it was seen that the item had been taken out of paragraph 
29 and inserted in a new paragraph, paragraph 29a, and a duty 
of only 35 per cent given, then those interested stated they 
could not live under that rate, but I rather think they can live 
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under the rate of 35 per cent, I will say to the Senator, although 
it will be very close, indeed. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have nothing further to 
add. The rate fixed is based on no definite information. It is 
a mere guess. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee inserting paragraph 29a on 
page 16. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. The next amendment passed over is para- 
graph 33a. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The REApING CLERK. On page 18, after line 2, it is proposed 
to insert: 
JF ations, and compoun 
cyanide, not specially provided for, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I ask that that paragraph may 
go over for a short time, for the reason that there are a number 
of Senators, who are absent just now, who desire to be heard 
on the questions which it involves. 

Mr. SMOOT. When will the Senator from Nevada say that 
the paragraph may be taken up? 

Mr. ODDIE. In the course of a few days. 

Mr. SMOOT. A few days is rather an indefinite length of 
time. This paragraph has been passed over time and time 
again, and we should like to get through with the chemical 
schedule. 

Mr. ODDIE. I do not like to delay matters, but I feel that 
this paragraph is of much importance, and a number of Sena- 
tors have asked me to request that it go over for a short time. 
Therefore, I should be very much pleased if the Senator from 
Utah would consent to the merely temporary delay. 

Mr. SMOOT. I presume we shall have to let the paragraph 

z0 Over. 
: The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Opp] asks unanimous consent that paragraph 33a may 
be passed over. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. The next paragraph passed over was para- 
graph 36. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The paragraph passed over will 
be stated. 

The READING OrerK. On page 18, paragraph 36, relative to 
extracts, dyeing, and tanning, was passed over at the request of 
the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE]. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, my attention has been called to 
the fact that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] 
before leaving the city stated that he was interested in this 
paragraph and that he wished it to go over until his return. I 
had for the moment forgotten his request. The Senator from 
Wisconsin has not yet returned to the city, so I ask that the 
paragraph may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, paragraph 
36 will be passed over. 

The next amendment passed over will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. The next amendment passed over, at 
the request of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner], is 
on page 19, after line 9, to strike out paragraph 39, as follows: 

Par. 39. Gelatin, glue, and glue size, 20 per cent ad valorem and 
14 cents per pound; manufactures, wholly or in chief value of gelatin; 


casein glue; isinglass, and other fish sounds, cleaned, split, or otherwise 
prepared, and agar agar, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Par. 39. Edible gelatin, valued at less than 40 cents per pound, 20 
per cent ad valorem and 7 cents per pound; valued at 40 cents or more 
per pound, 20 per cent ad valorem and 15 cents per pound; gelatin, 

lue, glue size, and fish glue not specially provided for, valued at less 
than 40 cents per pound, 25 per cent ad valorem and 14 cents per 
pound; valued at 40 cents or more per pound, 20 per cent ad valorem 
and 15 cents per pound; casein glue, agar agar, isinglass and other 
fish sounds, cleaned, split, or otherwise prepared; and manufactures. 
wholly or in chief value of gelatin, glue, or glue size, 25 per cent a 

valorem ; and ossein, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I understood that 
that paragraph went over at the request of the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Loner]. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I understood the Senator from Massachu- 
setts desired to say something with relation to one provision 
of the paragraph, but I now learn that he is willing to allow 
the paragraph to be passed as proposed to be amended by the 
committee. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, I have received a number of 


protests against the items in this paragraph, and I think we 


anide, sodium cyanide, all cyanide 
2 “4 ds containing 


had better to get into the Recorp just what this proposed legis- 
lation means. It involves a very large industry, It includes 
edible gelatin, which, I suppose, goes into practically all of the 
households of the country. The industry for some reason is not 
all one-sided by any means. We import considerable of these 
commodities, and we export a great deal of them. I have some 
briefs on the subject which are very informing. ‘There has 
been a most earnest protest made against the increase in these 
duties. To begin with, I believe we ought to have read some 
very important data upon this subject. I have before me a 
brief on the different items which are contained in the para- 
graph. I have also an article here really written in the nature 
of a brief, which was published as an editorial in the Journal 
of Commerce. I do not know, however, that anything which 
may be offered here is going to change the action of the com- 
mittee at all. 


Mr. SMOOT. Has the Senator from New Mexico the date of 
the editorial of which he speaks? 
soap JONES of New Mexico. Yes. It is dated September 30, 


Mr. SMOOT. I thought that was the editorial, and if the 
Senator will read the editorial and compare it with the bill he 
will see that whoever wrote the editorial did not have the bill 
before him and was not advised as to the rates fixed in the bill. 
Whoever wrote the editorial, in the parlance of the street, got 
it “all balled up.” I am quite sure the Senator from New 
Mexico will so admit if he will read the editorial and compare 
it with the paragraph now under consideration. However, I 
have no objection, of course, to the editorial going into the 
RECORD. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It covers the paragraph item by 
item, and I think Senators who are to vote upon the matter 
really ought to have before them just what has been said in the 
brief, which is not long, although it will take a little while to 
read it. The editorial is simply included in the brief prepared 
by gentlemen who understand the subject. I will ask that the 
Secretary may read the brief, and I trust he will read it with 
a view of having those of us who are present listen to it and 
understand what is being read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested, 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


New YORK, January 21, 1922. 

Dear Sm: When discussion of the permanent tariff comes up shortly 
I beg you to bear in mind the following regarding glue and gelatin, 
embraced In schedule No. 1. 

These facts and statements are based upon sound economic principles 
and worthy of your earnest consideration. 

I. The two big factors erin bake the cost of manufacturing both 

lue and gelatin are coal and labor. Coal is much higher in cost in 
urope than here, while labor is quite as high at the present time, 
excluding Germany, which country——statements to the contrary not- 
withstanding—is not and can not export to the United States 3 per 
cent of the consumption. 

II. As to raw material, which is the third factor in cost—this coun- 
try Degas enormous quantities and at no higher cost than Europe. 
Incidentally, foreign raw material enters this country free of all duty. 
III. By far the greatest proportion of raw material comes to the 
United States from South and Central America, India, and Australia, 
and this is also taken by Europe at the same prices we pay: A moder- 
ate amount of the cheapest hide fleshings are exported here by Europe 
and a similar amount of bone stock, which the foreigner is far more 
skillful in preparing for use than our makers. 

IV. Selling prices of glue and gelatin in the United States are greater 
than in any other 8 
ing consumers to the use o 

8 1 importations consist largely of goods of special and desirable 
8 75 Which are not made in this recat 

I. Glue and gelatin are of many different kinds and meet many 

ial requirements of the consumer. When the European makers of 
them are more skillful than American makers, they contribute to the 
efficiency and economy of our domestic industries which use glue and 
gelatin as their raw material. 

VII. It is very significant that the confectionery, ice cream, and 
jelly powder trades, that consume 90 per cent of all food gelatin 
prefer imported goods and are on record at Washington as op osed 
to high-täriff rates. Raw glue stock produced in the United States 
is in enormous quantities, as is the production of both glue and gela- 
tin, in comparison with raw material and finished product imported. 

VIII. Actually the effect of a lower tarif would be to lead to a 
much-needed improvement in methods of American manufacture and 
in all ways contribute to the industrial prosperity of the Nation. 

IX. Thus, from any angle, there is no truthful argument that the 
glue manufacturers of this country can set forth as a reason why 
tariff rates should be increased. On the contrary, the enormous profits 
they have made leaves the question open as to whether the tariff could 
not actually be reduced and in the interest of the ultimate consumer. 

X. In addition to the above, please to bear in mind that the total 
imports of both glue and gelatin are not over 5 per cent of the total 
consumption in the United States, and any serious effort made by glue 
manufacturers of this country to raise the tariff could only be prompted 
by selfish and motives. 

XI. In the case of my goods, which are imported from Holland, it 
should be borne in mind that the balance of trade is tremendous! 
a Holland, since their exports to this country are very kmal 
while their imports of cotton, agricultural machinery, tobacco, etc., 
are enormous. 


country, and these higher prices are driv- 
substitutes. 


It would thus be the very height of folly to shut out 
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the small impertations from Holland, if, indeed; we desire to eventually 
more stabilize the balance of trade between the two countries. 

XII. It is highly ba teen for you to note that the cost of coal in 
Holland was exactly 2.53 times higher June 21, 1921, as against pre- 
war cost; and, by the same token, the cost of Dutch labor June 21, 
1921, was exactly 3.3 times higher than war cost. This is highly 
significant, and a > 80` far as Dutch gelatin. is concerned, the 
rates could be low without menacing American production of 
similar material. 

XIII. The writer has been en in manufacturing, jobbing, and 
im tng for many years, and considers the facts in his. possession 
indisputable. tely, we now bave a Tariff! Commission fun 
ing, and L assume if the sehedule embra this. material comes under 
discussion the facts will be secured from commission and. thus be 
brought to light; but if the following editorial in the Journal of Com- 
merce. of September ; 1921 ue, there are no facts to be had 
through that agency. The editorial in question is quoted below: 


[Editorial from the Journal of Commer. New York Cit: ember f 
200 45214 y, Sept 


AN AMAZING TARIFF SITUATION. 


Quite as a matter of course and without: the slightest comment or 
indication of anything unusnal the Associated Press sends out a dis- 
patch printed in the newspapers of September 29, under date of Sep- 
tember: 28, as: follows: 

“Steps were taken by the Treasur to-day toward gathering produe- 
tion costs and other data from American manufacturers, for use of the 
Senate Finance: Committee in framing ad valorem duties in the tariff 
law. ry Mellon and James BR. Reynolds, former secretary of the 
Republican. National Tapers | who has, been. named director of the 
investigation, met with more than 40 manufacturers and trade repre- 
sentatives to discuss met of obtaining the information required.” 

Publications: of the g before carried the announcement that 
President Harding had accepted the- resignation of tbe chairman of 
the Tariff Commission. 

James B. Reynolds, who is referred to in the dispatch above quoted, 
was some years ago an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury in charge 
of customs under the Taft administration. Later he became a mem- 
ber of the old Tariff Board and eventually was one of the officers of 
the Republican National Committee. Now he becomes the “director” 
ot ‘in tion“ designed to ascertain costs of manufacture.“ 
This is preci the work that has been 8 be 
mblic to have intrusted by law to the Tariff 

been maintained at large expense for past. The Tarif Com- 
mission has included: representatives of th parties, but there has 
been a. strong impression that practically all of its members were 
sound prot onists. 

While the measure was in the House of Representatives there was 
constant reference to the work of the tariff organization and repre- 
sentatives of that board. were in constant communication with the 
Ways and Means Committee. Still later members of the board went 
before the Senate Finance Committee and there gave expression to very 
confilcting views, or so they were reported. Now it is stated that some 
$100,000 is to be spent in putting into: the field a force of about 50 

who In the next two months are to prepare a report for the 
It is,“ Whispered“ by some that the report “may” yet 
come in sufficiently. soon to permit some action before the end of the 
present session of 8 

Clearly the Tariff’ Commission is practially “out of business so 
far as real influence is concerned. Either the material it has gathered 
is not satisfactory, or, what is more likely, the politicians want some 
material of their own sort to support ex parte conclusions. Other- 
wise why should the, cagas a member of the Republican National 
Committee to do the Tob of coll it? 

Why does not this “ director” work under the direction of the Tariff 
Commission? Or why. does he not become a member of. that body 
itself? There Is something here that needs meee careful explanation 
prior to the completion of the proposed work. Has the new director 
the power to administer oaths to witnesses, and does he intend to do 
so, or is the work of the co of 50 men to be merely that of ac- 
cepting such data as are voluntarily furnished by manufacturers? 
Chairman Underwood seems to have been the only head of the Ways 
and Means Committee who insisted on testimony under oath, anu rnat 

lan of interrogation has seldom or never been pursued in adminis- 
rative inquiries. 

The period of Tariff Commission agitation and of “‘sctentific tarit” 
dineunsten seems to have clearly ended. The subject is practically 
never referred to to-day in Congress or among national politicians. 
= ves” who used to spend much of their time in wordy 
speeches about“ comparative costs of production” rarely refer to the 
topic at present. It is a worn-out political issue. Instead, the mask 
has been dropped and it is now plainly avowed that tariff duties are 
wanted that will shut out the goods of other countries; especially 
German goods or any others that are likely to be imported: in con- 
siderable quantities. An impossible plan of “valuation” designed to 
aid price-fixing combinations of domestic producers and to shut out 
the goods of a nation that may have special advantages for pro- 
ducing merchandise, is proposed. Hasty investigations,“ under the 
direction of a litical re, are re All this is strongly remi- 
niscent of the latter oF of the Aldrich e—indeed, el y cor- 
responds to the modes of action then follo - Will the business com- 
munity accept this way of repeating history? Will the politicians 
tske the risk of the repetition of some subsequent history? 


XIV. Incidentally, in passing, the testimony of the National Asso- 
elation of Glue and Gelatine Manufacturers, given before the Finance 
Committee January T and August 15, 1921, is contrary to the facts 
and deliberately erga. | 

First. In comparison th wages, Fifty cents an hour on this 
side, as against 6 to S cents an hour in Europe,“ is a sheer misstate- 
ment. My works in Delft, Tolland, pay 1 guilder, or 40 cents, per 
bour; while labor on this side sinee November, 1920, for corresponding 
work runs at the same rate, and all sigms point to American labor in 
gine and gelatin factories deelini rapidly. 

Secondly, The statement that “ Germans are now making agreements 
in all the producing countries: to control prices” is pure imagination, 
The fact is Germany is not making enough glue a atin to take 
care of her own domestic requirements, and it will doubtless be years 
before they can export to other countries of Europe, let alone to this 


side. 
Thirdly. The statement that “ Erg production at the present 
time is 37 per cent” is absolutely false, if by that is meant that they 


an unobseryant 
mmission, which 


produce 37 cent of the 
not producing 10 pooh y glue manufactured in Europe. They are 


n from any angle, my dear sir, the alleged statements set 
forth by Messrs. George Upton and Albert G. Jaco representing the 
National Association of dine and Gelatine 3 — will not 


bear the light of facts that any committee or commission can ascertain 
from official sources. You, may be in to in this connec- 
tiom that Mr. Jacobs is president of the Keystone Glue 
port, Pa., a concern controlled’ b 
cern in turn is alleged to be controlled by Armour & Co., 
that this is a fact susceptible of proof, I think there is no qnestion. 
XVI. Thus it is evident that 
ward are the packers and their allies, 
trol the glue and HE pon business of this country. 
XVII. Importation 
be a mere drop against 
tbe- danger from a protective standpoint it is u 


are, in varying de 
fons, from which th 
I. Revaluation : le to assess duty fairly 
upon American valuation of the product, since practically all imported 
gelatin and most imported glues. have no prototypes in goods of dò 
mestic production; thus there can be no-fair source of information or 
basis to work from. Surely importers of gelatin should not be forcent 
to have their goods valued by American ers and their allles. One 
might as well have the packers set the compensation. for one’s office 
force; it would be equal y reasonable and just. 
in, careful research’ just completed by the New: York University 
bureau of business research shows that the American valuation clanse 
of the Fordney tariff bill is condemned by virtually all American 
economists. They believe that this clause is based ‘on an  mnsound 
conception of foreign trade, and that the United States, now being a 
creditor Nation, will be seriously injured if it becomes law. The bureau 
has sent out a questionnaire to economists. The questions were ail 
directed to the effects of the “American-valuation’ provision of the 
bill. They were framed to avoid bias. Over 300 re Papp aca pon were 
sent ont. Of this number, 71 . replies—a little over 20 per cent. 
These replies represent 23 States of which are in the Central Went. 
No difference is apparent im the judgment of economists in the various 
sections, The poll on the several questions submitted is as follows: 


Decrease imports: Yes; 69; no, 1. 
Decrease exports: Yes, 68: no, 1. 
Decrease revenue: Yes, 46: no, 5. 
Increase depression: Yes, 58; no, 1. 
Increase unemployment : Yes, 54; no, 2. 
Increase cost of living: Yes, 67; no, 4. 
Increase uncertainty : Yes, 56; no, 4 


XIX. There are only three ways in which Europe can meet her part 
of her indebtedness, namely, by the establishment of private credits, by 
the —— of gold or commodities. It is difficult for Europe to dis- 
cover the requisite securities as n basis for the credits. Eu- 
rope is not in.a position at the present time to send us the amount of 
geld which would be needed, and we could not view further large im- 

orts of gold into this country wi out concern. ‘The result, to say the 
east, would be a larger disarrangement of international exchange and 
disturbance of international trade: 

If we wish to have Europe settle her debts; governmental or commer- 
cial, we must be prepared to buy from her, and if we wish to assist 
Europe and ourselyes by the export either of food or raw materials or 
finished products, we must be prepared to welcome commodities which 
we need, and which Europe will be prepared, with no little pain, to 
send us. 

Clearly, this is no time for the erection here of high trade barriera. 
It would strike a blow at the large and successful efforts which have 
been made by many of our great industries to place themselves on an 
export basis. It would stand in the way of the normal readjustment 
of business conditions throughout the world, which is ag vital to: the 
welfare of this country as to that of all otber nations, 

On December 9, 1921, the Dominion of New Zealand, which had not 
made a general revision of her tariff for 13 years, put th h a re 
prisai bill aimed at the United States: That this bill is designed to 

revent the use of American-made goods in New Zealand is obvious 
ty the fact that it provides special inducements for the importation of 
British Le apg 5 Canada, while putting 

tacles in the way of Am n products. 

Nag Zealand har spoken, Other nations will speak in their turn. 
Chairman Lasker wants the taxpayer to turn over a 3 of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of American money to American shipowners 
and rators in order to guarantee them a- profit on their operation: of 
American vessels sailing without cargoes. The American tariff wall, 
which tells the American worker that it is protecting him, is actually 
destroying him by destroying foreign markets for the product of hia 

labor. ow can he go on makin ley 4 for people who refuse to bu 
them and who pass laws desi for purpose of making it impossi, 
ble for them to * sold or shipped in empty vessels carrying the sub- 

di American, flag? 

1 The: United States has # duty to itself as well as to the world, and 
it can discharge this duty by widening, not by contracting, its world 

arkets. A 
marye The advanced rates suggested by the packers and their Allies at 
Washington, January 7 and again August 15, 1921, have a, peculiar 
interest. In practically every case they exceed those established under 
the Payne-Aldrich Act, in which the principle of protection reached its 
high water mark, and the enactment of which was followed by an effec- 
tive exhibition of protest on the part of the majority of the American 

le. I do not believe the sober judgment of masses of tha people 
of the Nation, or even the special class whose interests nre itnmodiately 
affected by this measure, will sanction a return, especially in view of 
conditions which lend even less justification for such action, to a policy. 
of legislation for selfish. interests which will foster monopoly and in- 
crease the disposition to look upon the Government as an instrument 
for private gain instead of an instrument for the promotion of the 

wellbein 

Such a lies is antagonistie to the fundamental Ea of equal 

and exact justice to all, and can only serve to revive the feeling of irri+ 


goods from ail the 


1922. 


tation on the part of the great masses of people and cause lack of con- 
fidence in the motives of rulers and the results of government. 

1 believe the above information to be absolutely true and in line with 
the most modern interpretation of economic principles in light of con- 
ditions prevailing, and I place these pertinent facts before you in the 
hope that they will proye helpful and receive due consideration. 

Very truly yours, 
HAROLD A. SINCLAIR, 


THE RUSSIAN SITUATION. > 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I want to put an article in the 
ReEcorD. I take a very few moments to call attention to its pur- 
port. This is an article by Frank A. Vanderlip, a gentleman 
whom we all know as an experienced banker and distinguished 
financier. He went to Genoa prior to the convening of the 
Genoa conference, with a view of studying the economic and 
financial conditions of Europe, and observing the work of the 
conference. Since the adjournment of the conference he has 
written this article as a review. It is well worth the study and 
consideration of all who are interested in the affairs of Europe, 
and particularly those who are interested as to what should be 
the course of this Government with reference to Russia. I call 
attention to a paragraph or two in the article which read: 

The London experts’ sp laid down a fantastically impossible pro- 
gram of demands on Russia. Those demands included liquidation of the 
ase Russian obligations and recognition of all financial engagements 

eretofore entered into by all the authorities of Russia—local, provin- 
cial, or on account of public-utility undertakin 

It proposed to impose on Russia the liability of all actual direct 
losses sing from breach of contract or otherwise suffered by nationals 
of other powers due to negligence of the soviet government or its prede- 
cessors, 

It proposed to set up a mixed arbitral tribunal to determine questions 
relating to debts, contracts, and losses. It proposed to establish a Rus- 
sian debt commission, nominated by the powers, which would have 
authority to issue new Russian bonds to holders of the existing State 
and other bonds and allocate to the service of this commission new 

e taxes and royalties. 

It proposed to control collection of such revenues, deal with the pro- 
Spi and arrange the return of property formerly owned by nationals 
0 e powers. 

The eee experts further proposed to reorganize the Russian judi- 
cial system on a tem of judicial protection for foreigners as com- 
plete as that established in China. 

It will be observed, Mr. President, that this statement, if it be 
correct, and I have no doubt it is, would have reduced Russia 
to a condition not dissimilar to that of Haiti at the present time, 
under the military rule of the United States. It proposed to 
establish a commission for the purpose of taking charge of its 
debts, of collecting its revenue, of reestablishing its judicial 
system, and practically administering the affairs of Russia. 
Of course, for Russia to have considered that seriously would 
have been to surrender the sovereignty of Russia wholly and 
completely. It would have amounted to a dismemberment of 
Russia. It would have turned the national wealth of Russia 
over to those so anxious to seize it, 

Mr. Vanderlip further says: 

The Russian delegates had to reckon with the domestic political sit- 
uation. Politically, It was impossible for them to return to Moscow 
burdened with the acknowledgment of a 20,000,000,000 gold ruble debt 
committed in a still semicommunistic order of society to return an 
protect the holdings of foreign investors, and committed to such abdi- 
cation of national sovereignty in respect to their courts as the London 
conference pro H 

ee the Russians had a valid claim to offset the debts it was 

roposed to force them to recognize. If the soviet government was 

8 to be the continuous legitimate successor of the czarist gov- 
ernment, and therefore bound to acknowledge the czarist debts, it was 
also the legitimate, continuous successor of that vernment in the 
fullest political sense and had the right to claim damages from the 
powers which had never declared war against it, but had furnished a 
vast amount of aid in credits, war munitions, and food to the enemies 
of the soviet government on every border. 

The logic of this attitude was waved aside by the powers. The 
Russian’s financial necessities were so extreme and pressing that 
Russia's representatives were prepared to forego their logic, acknowl- 
edge the old debts, and compensate for, if not restore, property to for- 
eign nationals, provided in return they were granted credits. 

To return loaded, not only with obligations, but with their hands 
empty of credits, was politically Impossible, 

I am going to have the entire article put in the RECORD, Mr. 
President, but I hope the terms which were submitted to Russia, 
and the propositions which were made to her, will be studied 
and considered by those who care to know why the Genoa con- 
ference has failed, and why they were unable to do business 
with Russia. These plans were indefensible. Either those 
who proposed them did not want them accepted, or if they 
hoped for acceptance, then it was in the further hope of de- 
stroying Russia. She would have been exploited unto death. 
It would have overthrown the Russian Government as it now 
exists, and would have left none in its place, except such 
suzerainty or government as the allied powers might have been 
fit to set up. 

I ask to have the entire article printed in the Recorp in 


8-point type. ; 
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There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, in 8-point type, as follows: 

VANDERLIP REVIEWS GENOA; SEES UNITED STATES STAND ON RUSSIA 
AS PUSHING Logic Too FaR—SAYS CONFERENCE IGNORED THE FIRST 
ESSENTIALS TO EvROPR’s ECONOMIC REHABILITATION, NOTABLY THE 
ADJUSTMENT OF Wan INDEMNITIES, YET MEETING WAS NOT 4 COM- 
PLETE FAILURE—“ BEST BRAINS OF BuropR”™ MET MATCH IN BOL- 
SHEVISTS— LIKENS OUR ATTITUDE Towarp Bovier To THAT oF 
SURGEON WHO, DETERMINED TO CURE A TUMOR, LETS PATIENT DIE 
OF TYPHOID—LLOYD-GEORGE “ PATRONIZING” TO SMALL NATIONS. 


[By Frank A. Vanderlip.] 
[Copyright (New York World) by Press Publishing Co., 1922. Special 
cable dispatch to the World.] 

Genoa, May 20.—The time has come for a review of what 
has happened at Genoa and, what is more important still, to 
make a survey of the present position of Europe and attempt 
some forecast of the possible methods of coping with the situa- 
tion as Genoa left it. 

The verdict upon the Genoa conference will vary according to 
one’s temperament, explanations, and outlook. 

Whoever expected that out of Genoa would come a funda- 
mental step toward economic reconstruction of Europe will be 
disappointed. It would be wrong, however, to declare Genoa 
has been altogether a failure. 

As a matter of fact, it has been a preliminary coming to real 
grips with the problem of Europe, and in that sense shows 
results of great importance, 

UNITED STMTES STAND ON RUSSIA LOGICAL, BUT IS IT PUSHING LOGIC 
TOO FAR? 

Genoa was foredoomed to failure so far as fundamental actual 
accomplishment is concerned. 

The Cannes basis for the Genoa agenda prohibited discussion 
of reparations, disarmament, or intergovernmental @ebts. Dis- 
cussion of those subjects is an absolute prerequisite to the real 
adjustment of the present European problems. 

Premier Lloyd-George knew that perfectly well, but the atti- 
tude of France was implacable—opposed to a thoroughgoing 
discussion of Europe's problems. Premier Briand fell because, 
under Mr. Lloyd-George’s charm, he agreed to anything approach- 
ing a thoroughgoing discussion. 

Premier Poincare represented a more reactionary attitude 
than Monsieur Briand. Monsieur Poincare opposed the Genoa 
conference and placed France in an attitude of obstruction to the 
true policy of economic reconstruction. He refused to attend the 
Genoa conference, and, thus left, the French delegation was 
obliged to rely on telegraphic instructions. 


NOT WELL THOUGHT OUT. 


They received as many as 60 telegrams daily from Paris, and 
at no time have been free agents such as must compose a true 
conference. 

The conference convened at Genoa without a well-thought-out 
program. An attempt at such a program was made at the 
London conference of experts, and the report of the London 
experts was the basis of action for Genoa. 

That report occupied itself with four fields: The reestablish- 
ment of political relations between the European powers and 
Russia ; the working out of financial, economic, and transporta- 
tion provisions, all looking toward the general economic reha- 
bilitation. s 

The London experts’ report laid down a fantastically impos- 
sible program of demands on Russia. Those demands included 
liquidation of the past Russian obligations, recognition of all 
financial engagements heretofore entered into by all the authori- 


‘ties of Russia, local, provincial, or on account of public-utility 


undertakings. 
SOME OF ITS PROPOSALS. 


It proposed to impose on Russia the liability of all actual 
direct losses arising from breach of contract or otherwise suf- 
fered by nationals of other powers due to negligence of the 
soviet government or its predecessors. 

It proposed to set up a mixed arbitral tribunal to determine 
questions relating to debts, contracts, and losses. It proposed to 
establish a Russian debt commission, nominated by the powers, 
which would have authority to issue new Russian bonds to 
holders of the existing state and other bonds, and allocate to 
the service of this commission new specific taxes and royalties. 

It is proposed to control collection of such revenues, deal with 
the proceeds, and arrange the return of property formerly owned 
by nationals of the powers. 

The London experts further proposed to reorganize the Rus- 
sian judicial system on a system of judicial protection for for- 
eigners as complete as that established in China. 
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RUSSIAN QUESTION THE HUB, 

Thus the Russian question became the center of the Genoa 

conference. The “best brains of Europe” devised a scheme to 
_be imposed on Russia. 

The “best brains of Europe” fully met their match politically 
in the Russian delegates. 

Russia was mad, but proved sincere in her madness. The pow- 
ers were disunited, insincere, uncertain. The Russians proved 
to be preeminent logicians but bad diplomats. Logically, they 
had the best of the argument at every turn. Diplomatically, 
they were helplessly gripped by realities. 

Russia is in a state of extreme economic disorganization. Its 
economie life ean be saved and its health restored within a 
reasonable period only if the capitalistic world grants huge 
credits, temporarily feeds the famished people, rehabilitates the 
broken-down transportation system, supplies a huge nation with 
tools and manufactured articles, and gives the keginning to a 
stabilized currency system in place of the present bottomless 
morass of paper money. 

HAD A LOGICAL CLAIM. 

The Russian delegates had to reckon with the domestic 
political situation. Politically it was impossible for them to 
return to Moscow burdened with the acknowledgment of a 
20,000,000,000 gold ruble debt, committed in a still semicom- 
munistic order of society to return and protect the holdings of 
foreign investors, and committed to such abdication of national 
sovereignty in respect to their courts as the London conference 
proposed. 

Logically the Russians had a valid claim to offset the debts 
it was proposed to force them to recognize. If the soviet gov- 
ernment was declared to be the continuous legitimate suc- 
cessor of ezarist government, and therefore bound to ac- 
knowledge the czarist debts, it was also the legitimate, contin- 
uous successor of that government in the fullest political sense 
and had the right to claim damages from the powers which had 
never declared war against it but had furnished a vast amount 
of nid in credits, war munitions, and food to the enemies of the 
soviet government on every border. 

ALLIED FRONT NOT UNITED. 


The logie of this attitude was waived aside by the powers. 
The Russian’s financial necessities were so extreme and press- 
ing that Russia’s representatives were prepared to forego their 
logic, acknowledge the old debts, and compensate for, if not 
restore, property to foreign nationals, provided in return they 
were granted credits. : 

To return loaded, not only with obligations but with their 
hands empty of credits, was politically impossible. The powers 
saw this, but feund great difficulty in uncovering concefvable 
sources of credits in anything like the huge amounts that the 
broken-down economic situation of Russia demanded. 

All through the negotiations the powers failed to present a 
united front, 

England was working for the economie reconstruction of 
Russia at almost any sacrifice of political aloofness. Belgium 
stood fer literal return of property formerly belonging to her 
nationals and refused to discuss compensation in lieu of actual 

rn. 
85 CRISES WERE PRECIPITATED. 

France wanted acknowledgment of the old debts, but was pre- 
pared to give nothing in return, and finally cast in her lot with 
Belgium against England, demanding literal restoration of 
property to foreign nationals. 

The conference became a continuous series of crises—crises 
not only between Russia and the powers but between the powers. 
themselves. The Franco-British entente was endangered and 
left sadly strained. The conference was almost wrecked by 
the wholly unexpected conclusion of a treaty between Russia 
and Germany, secretly consummated in the very heart of the 
conference. 

Mr. Lioyd-George met these crises with consummate tact and 
grim determination to hold the conference together. French 
determination to sacrifice none of her logical and abstract rights 
to contribute to the solution, either of the Russian question or 
any of the problems of reconstruction, made the task of the 
British Premier one of the greatest of his life. 

SURPRISES ALMOST HOURLY. 

There were surprise explosions of political bombs almost 
heurly. By a miracle of management on the part of Mr. Lloyd- 
George, aided at every turn by the policy of conciliation and 
good sense on the part of Italy, the succession of crises was 
passed. 

Fhe settlement of the Russian question has been no settle- 
ment at all, but merely a reference to them. The direct succes- 


sors of the Genoa conference are the two Hague commissions, 


one composed of representatives of the powers, with the excep- 
tion of Germany, appointed not at the conference but by the 
individual governments; the other, ineluding representatives 
of the soviet republics. They are to meet at The Hague to 
attempt to find some common basis of action. 

At the opening of the conference, Mr. Lloyd-George denomi- 
nated the gathering not as an economic conference but as a 
peace conference. He had drawn in alarming terms a picture 
of peaceless Europe with unfixed frontiers from the Baltic 
to the Black Sea, every mile fraught with possible danger. 


BENES SAW DIFFICULTIRS. 


He came to Genoa with the belief that the conference would 
be a failure unless something was done, even of a temporary 
Caner giving insurance against the breaking out of hostili- 

Pg 2 

He had in mind a simple 10-year pact of nonaggression in 
which every nation of Europe would unite in agreeing to 
recognize existing frontiers and not to invade its neighbors dur- 
ing the life of the pact. 

This would have been a little less effective than article 10 
of the League of Nations covenant but more practical, as it 
would embrace Germany and Russia. 

The clear-sighted youthful Premier of Czechoslovakia, Dr. 
Edeuard Benes, looking beneath the surface to the realities, 
Saw that such a pact was impracticable. He declared frontiers 
that were only battle fronts could not be guaranteed, that the 
prerequisite ef a nonaggression pact must be a British-French 
alliance, guaranteeing France against aggression by Germany. 


KILLED NONAGGRESSION PACT. 


He pointed out that a paet merely guaranteeing against mili- 
tary aggression would leave the door open for diplomatic aggres- 
sion, that there would be a sabotage of treaties, and he be- 
lieved, therefore, that Mr. Lioyd-George’s simple proposition 
must be extended to guarantee observance of existing treaties, 

He further believed such a pact, to be effeetive, must contain 
sanctions permitting defensive military activity. 

Dr. Benes's logic killed the 10-year nonaggression pact and 
incurred the deep displeasure of Mr. Lloyd-George. Dr. Benes’s 
usefulness, which up to that date had been great, thereafter be- 
came circumscribed. 

The British Premier's attitude toward the smaller powers 
has at all times been patronizing. They have never been per- 
mitted actual full membership in the conference, but had to 
seurry about, only putting in a shy, momentary appearance here 
and there as conditions permitted. 


PUT OVER TEMPORARY PACT. 


Mr. Lloyd-George had himself compared them to a group of 
chameleons, venturing into the sunlight oceasionally but dis- 
appearing instantly when a finger was pointed to them, 
although, as he suid, they occasionally get momentary courage 
to stick out their tongues, The fact that he could conceive such 
a simile shows his attitude and illustrates the difficulties in 
full measure at the conference. 

Some means for keeping the peace while European statesmen 
got their breath and prepared to take hold of reconstruction 
problems earnestly had to be found. With his incomparable 
adroitness, Mr. Lloyd-George found it. 

He put into the agreement for The Hague commissions a 
temporary pact of peace under which, for a few months, all 
nations are binding themselves to respect de facto borders and 
promise to refrain from invasion. This is a scrap of paper, al- 
though æ very large serap of paper. 

Tt undoubtedly has moral value and is an achievement for the 
British premier. 

TWO POSITIVE MEASURES. 

The foregoing outlines the political accomplishments of the 
conference. The remainder of its work was done by the 
financial, economic, and transportation sections. The reports 
presented are admirable statements of sound principles. 

Going back of those reports to the procés verbal of many of 
the meetings of the various sections, held before they evolved 
them, one finds an atmosphere of insincerity, a disposition to 
accept general statements of principle, but at the same time 
holding reservations as to actually adopting them, which makes 
the codes formulated hardly worthy of the panegyric of Sir 
Lamar Worthington-Evans when he compared the financial reso- 
lutions to the Justinian Code. 

There are two positive measures worked out. One is for hold- 
ing a eonference of central banks in London, and the other for 
the creation of an international corporation, participated in by 
seven nations, having an initial capital of £20,000,000 and de- 
signed to undertake constructive work in the backward eastern 
European countries. 
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SEES BID TO INFLATION IN UNITED STATES. 

Both these enterprises have some sound reasons to recommend 
them. Neither is particularly promising of early results. 

The essential part of the central bank program is to induce 
the United States to cooperate in its discount and gold policy to 
help Europe regain currency stability. 

I have heretofore pointed out the danger of involving the Fed- 
eral reserve bank, created to hold the reserves of 10,000 banks, 
in too close relation with European central banks. ‘The Euro- 
pean central banks present varying degrees of insolvency and 
will find great difficulty reaching an effective working entente. 

I am convinced our huge gold stock presents a dangerous in- 
vitation to inflation in the United States; and diversion of a 
portion of that gold into a sound plan for helping stabilize Eu- 
ropean currencies would be not only extremely useful to all 
parties but tend to avoid the danger of a period of wild infla- 
tion in America. 

ESSENTIALS NOT TAKEN UP, 

The method of cooperation should not be such as to involve 
in alien entanglements the reserves of the American banking 
system. There should be considered a plan for creating an in- 
stitution with a great gold capital, formed for the special pur- 
pose of cooperating with European central banks in their effort 
to stabilize currency. 

There is no need of actual exportation of gold to Europe. The 
gold itself may much better remain in America. All that is 
necessary is that European central banks be put in a position 
to clear obligations between themselves through American gold 
funds, just as the Federal reserve banks clear mutual obligations 
through the gold fund deposited at Washington. 

So much for what happened at Genoa. What is now likely 
to happen in Europe? t 

The great problem of economic reconstruction has not been 
grappled with at Genoa. The conference was prohibited from 
taking up essentials, through which alone the solution of 
Europe's difficulties can be reached. 

NAMES “ ESSENTIALS.” 


These essentials are, first, readjustment of the German in- 
demnity in a form possible for the German nation to bear. 

Second. Reduction of armaments so that by lessening military 
expenditures there will be some hope of balancing budgets in 
certain countries, while at the same time by such reduction of 
military forces the extreme danger of aggressive military poli- 
cies and ambitious desires of European hegemony will become 
less dangerous. 

Third. Readjustment and definite fixing of boundaries so that 
the future may promise some practical security. There are 
now boundaries ethnically, economically, or geographically un- 
sound. It is impossible to draw a map of Europe so as to make 
true ethnic boundaries. One might as weil try to draw a line 
across a checkerboard which would range all the white squares 
on one side and all the black squares on the other, 

MUST FIND DEBT FORMULA. 

Ethnic boundaries being impossible of attainment, there will 
have to be found some way to reach a measure of economic 
federation superimposed upon antagonistic ethnic divisions. 

Fourth, There is at present in the world a total indebtedness 
by various Governments to various other Governments aggre- 
gating roughly $25,000,000,000, A formula for adjusting these 
intergovernmental debts into practical, feasible burdens must be 
found. 

Fifth. Having reached the political and economic readjustment 
mentioned under the preceding heads it will then be necessary 
to find credits to reconstruct the transportation system of 
Europe. This will aid in stabilizing currencies and tempo- 
rarily assist countries short of food supplies to feed them- 
selves until the international exchange of goods has been so re- 
sumed as to make it possible for them to balance their foreign 
Irade, WHAT SHOULD AMERICA DO? 

With this summary of aims made clear, the question arises 
as to what should now be America's rôle, All these aims can 
not be attained at once. 

The most pressing matter is so to adjust the German in- 
demnity as to free Europe from the constant fear of an upset 
which would be occasioned by a breakdown in German finance 
or by military invasion by France made in order to compel ob- 
servance of the impossible terms of the treaty of Versailles. 

America is brought into direct conference at the Paris meet- 
ing on May 28 of the reparations commission’s committee to 
study the possibilities of an international loan. 

There are two proposals in regard to the indemnity. Sir 
Robert Horne proposed to reduce the indemnity from 132,000,- 
000,000 to 110,000,000,000 gold marks. He would place in a 


postponed, indefinite category 65,000,000,000, and have Germany 
fully acknowledge and attempt payment of interest upon 45,000,- 
000,000 gold marks. 


THE GERMAN LOAN PROPOSAL, 


The Germans believe that is an impossible financial burden 
to assume immediately. Their counterproposal is to create a 
bond issue having a lien prior to all other reparations claims, 
specially secured by the customs, and to pledge the State to run 
undertakings and taxes on all large-scale industry and landed 
property. 

They propose a lean of 4,000,000,000 gold marks, amortized at 
1 per cent per annum, and devoted to the following purposes: 
2,500,000,000 handed to the Allies as anticipatory of indemnity 
and fully covering indemnity payments for four years; 500,- 
000,000 to stabilize exchange; 500,000,000 to meet claims arising 
out of impounded property of foreign nationals; 500,000,000 to 
meet earlier demands for service of the loan. 

The 2,500,000,000 for anticipated indemnity payments would 
go to the Allies in the same proportion that the indemnity is now 
distributed—52 per cent to France. It is a portion of this loan 
that it is hoped will be placed in America. 

AMERICANS TO BE WARY, 


American inyestors will undoubtedly be slow to risk money 
in this investment unless Germany is placed in a position which 
makes. her financial outlook reasonably promising. This means 
a more reasonable agreement must be reached regarding future 
indemnity payments and probably that the enormous domestic 
debt of Germany must be adjusted, certainly subordinated, to 
this new loan. : 

Germany had a pre-war debt of 5,000,000,000 gold marks. 
The State made subsequent loans of 66,000,000,000 paper 
marks, incurred a debt of 26,000,000,000 by purchase of the 
railroads, has 14,000,000,000 in obligations to Federal States and 
municipalities, and has outstanding 246,000,000,000 discounted 
treasury notes. 

Vast as this sum appears, on the basis of 250 marks to the 
dollar it amounts to only $1,500,000,000. 

If a sensible adjustment of future indemnity claims could be 
made, a prior lien and special security given the service of the 
proposed loan, it should be a proper inyestment in which Amer- 
icans may participate. 

URGES INDEMNITY ADJUSTMENT. 


The first “if” is the most significant conjunction in the whole 
array of European languages. Will France agree to sensible 
adjustment of indemnities? Furthermore, will she agree in 
time to prevent financial catastrophe in Germany? . 

The first act in America's rôle ought to be to throw all the 
moral force she can on the side of a sane adjustment of indem- 
nity burdens. By that I do not mean abatement of one jot of 
what it is possible to obtain, but I do mean that blind greediness 
should not be permitted to wreck Europe. 

There are not impressive reasons for hoping France will act 
sensibly and promptly. Her logical mind, remembering the ter- 
rible injuries resting on the lever of the Versailles treaty, de- 
mands her pound of flesh. 

A settlement must be made quickly to avoid the possibilities 
of invasion by France and the catastrophic danger of financial 
collapse of Germany, a collapse involving inability to feed her 
overindustrialized population. 

COOPERATION NEXT NEED, 

Slow starvation does not lead to radicalism but merely to 
physical deterioration. Sudden cessation of food supplied in 
Germany might lead to any sort of social or political upheaval, 
and Europe is in a condition quickly to breed contagious 
microbes. 

Adjustment of German reparations, then, may be set down as 
first in importance in the things involved in America’s réle. 

Next in importance is to get Europe into a reasonable spirit of 
cooperation and mutual adjustment. - Personally, I believe this 
could best be accomplished at Washington by an international 
conference, which should undertake fundamental discussion of 
matter embraced in the five points laid down. 

Europe desperately needs America’s moral help. Left to itself, 
it is sterile of ideas, impatient of suggested sacrifices, suspicious, 
antagonistic, selfish. It needs regeneration of spirit. 

CAN LOGIC BE PUSHED TOO FAR? 


If the good sense and altruism of America could be centered 
in the direction of an international conference not prohibited 
from discussing anything that ought to be discussed—a confer- 
ence that faced realities and forgot in some measure the claims 
of abstract justice and the deductions of a too severe logic— 
something worth while might be accomplished. It might be the 
beginning of the regeneration of Europe. 
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We now come to the subject of Russia. The American Gov- 
ernment, rightfully I think, regards political contact with the 
communistie soviet government unfeasible until evidence is 
offered that it has fundamentally improved its character. 

America lias logically declined to participate in The Hague 
commission, that commission being a successor of the Genoa 
conference. Perhaps there is such a thing as pushing logic too 


far. There occurs to me an illustration parallel to the Russian 
situation, 
F. A. VANDERLIP’S SIMILE. 

Suppose an eminent surgeon, called by a sick patient, pro- 
nounced the patient suffering from tumor of the brain and de- 
cided the proper surgical course was to operate. The family 
doctor called attention to the patient’s temperature of 103 and 
said the patient was also suffering from typhoid fever, so that 
the operation on the brain should be delayed until the fever was 
reduced. The logical surgeon insisted the tumor be operated 
upon, did so, and cured the patient of the tumor, although he 
died of typhoid. 

Is not the American surgeon logically demanding removal of 
the brain tumor of the Bolshevist regardless of the danger of 
the fever of famine? 

If we continue to isolate Russia, the famine area, which em- 
. braced 15,000,000 persons this year, may encompass 30,000,000 
next fall, 

Transportation is utterly demoralized. It will be difficult to 
distribute seed. Farm animals have disappeared. Russia is in 
the lap of the weather of the gods. 

MAY NEED SANITARY CORDON. 


Unless the season is miraculously good there will be more 
famine in Russia next winter than there was this. If we insist 
on the remoyal of Bolshevism from the brain of Russia, a logi- 
cally correct insistence, Russia may die of the famine fever, 
although it dies cured of Bolshevism. 

It may do something worse than die of starvation—it may 
overflow and contaminate Europe. As things stand, there is 
likely to be need of a sanitary cordon from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea. Can such a cordon be drawn tightly enough to keep 
out the microbe of typhus? Can the frontiers be guarded 
against a horde of migrating Slavs? 

We must think of that when insisting on the complete removal 
of Bolshevism from the Russian brain before they infringe on 
our logical policy of nonintercourse. 

We are right in demanding a government that merits our con- 
fidence before we recognize it. Too logical and complete insist- 
ence, however, may mean the death of Russia and the con- 
tagious contamination of western Europe. 

URGES END TO SMALL LOANS. 

The American surgeon will listen to the family physician who 
would have a little patience with Russia while she is nursed 
back to sufficient health to stand for the operation on Bolshev- 
ism. 

There is one thing I am clearly convinced we could stop 
doing—stop abruptly and completely. That is the making of 
small loans to European States, cities, railways, and corpora- 
tions. We should conserve our resources for a really effective 
effort. 

If we will do that we can use those resources to force rear- 
rangement of indemnities, help stabilize currencies, attack com- 
prehensively the problem of demoralized transit facilities and 
give credit temporarily to feed countries which can not balance 
their foreign trade until international markets are restored. 

Every small loan we make not only invades resources we can 
more effectively apply later but postpones realization by Europe 
of the true nature of its situation. 

SEES FRANCE AS BOLSHEVIST, 

I believe it possible for America to help eastern Europe com- 
prehend the vital need for those countries sinking their preju- 
dices and recognizing their economic unity. Something approxi- 
mating economic federation is attainable, but attainable only 
through American help and direction. Europe's problem is 
economic, it is true, but underneath it is political, and under- 
neath the political, spiritual, 

France's effort to get indemnity out of Germany and the cost 
to get it out at the expense of a wrecked Germany is as foolish 
as Bolshevism. It is Bolshevism. 

Bolshevism seeks to take the existing wealth, neglecting all 
care and reproductive energy. The reproductive energies of 
Germany should be saved. Only if they are saved can Germany 
ever pay a great indemnity. A great indemnity can not be se- 
cuved by invading the Ruhr or insisting on the letter of the 
Versailles award. Only by adjusting the indemnity so it will 
be bearable can any considerable indemnity be secured. 


UNITED STATES CAN LEAD MORALLY. 


The question remains how Germany can be “bound over to 
keep the peace.” There are those who fear industrial revival 
will mean war strength, and that it is better to ruin Germany 
economically than permit her the means of rehabilitation if 
rehabilitation means eventually military domination. 

Such fear is, I believe, exaggerated. Germany lost much of 
her iron and coal. She is importing coal from England and 
iron from Newfoundland. The future industrial supremacy of 
Germany is impossible, except through cooperation with France, 
The danger of industrial rehabilitation leading to her becoming 
a military power is not great. The danger of the alternative 
of a wrecked Germany—is portentous. 4 

There will be less danger of Germany’s living for revenge 
if she is treated with some fairness than there will be if there 
is an attempt to dismember and ruin her. Alsace-Lorraine no 
longer exisis as a national ambition. Germany is satisfied to 
recognize those provinces as lost. 

She will never be satisfied with her eastern boundaries as 
they are laid down. They are breeders of war. They map out 
the arrears of political instability. 

Blind nationalism is the curse fallen on Europe. America can 
furnish moral leadership that will modify that nationalism. If 
we will furnish the right sort of moral leadership, we can do 
much to turn nationalism into rationalism. ‘That is what 
Europe needs. Helping to attain it is America’s rôle. 


THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, in regard to the paragraph 
which is now before the Senate, paragraph 39, page 19, I 
desire to offer a slight modification to the amendment proposed 
by the committee, On page 19, line 24, I move to strike out the 
semicolon and the word “and” and all of line 25 down to the 
period; that is, to strike out the words “and ossein, 10 per 
centum ad valorem.” 

I hope the committee will not object to that modification. It 
leaves the bill in this particular as it passed the House. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope the amendment to the amendment will 
be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment to the committee amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I do not believe 
this is just the proper way to pass a tariff bill—for one Senator 
to come in and make a request and no explanation be made to it. 

Mr. LODGE. It is in order to amend an amendment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The amendment of the Senator 
is in order, of course. 

Mr. LODGE. If it is in order, why should T not offer it? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There is no objection to the 
Senator offering it. 

Mr. LODGE. I have not occupied the floor a great deal. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. This is a very agreeable way 
of not only offering an amendment but having it adopted, when 
nothing has been said as to why the committee should have put 
it in or why it is being stricken out now. ? 

Mr. LODGE. Is the Senator opposed to leaving this article 
as it was provided by the House, on the free list? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No, Mr. President; bu. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator is not opposed to it, why should 
he object? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, I simply wanted to call atten- 
tion to this very agreeable way of fixing up the tariff bill be- 
tween Senators. 5 

Mr. SMOOT, If the Senator from New Mexico had offered 
the amendment the committee would have been glad to accept 
it, because they agreed to it before. So there is nothing mysteri- 
ous about it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, Nothing has been suggested, in 
the first place, as to why the committee offered any such amend- 
ment, and nothing has been suggested as to why it should now be 
stricken out, 

Mr. LODGE. It seems to me that if the Senator does not 
object to its being stricken out, but thinks it well that it should 
be restored to its place on the free list, where it was in the 
bill as it passed the House, there is no necessity of wasting time 
to find out what reasons influenced the committee in doing it. 
We are all agreed that it should go there. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am sure I do not know what 
induced the committee to put this amendment in to begin with. 
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Mr. LODGE. It may have been my amiable manner and thé 
fact that I do not talk much on the bill. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I just wanted to emphasize the 
faet that such things are going on here for reasons which are 
not disclosed. I do not mean to insinuate that it is not a per- 


fectly proper thing to do. On the other hand, I think myself, 
from all 1 know of the subject, that it should be on the free 
list. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment as amended. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, bearing upon the 
other items of the paragraph, we have just listened to the read- 
ing of a short brief prepared upon this subject by Harold A. 
Sinclair, and I desire to eall attention at this point to a letter 
which was written by S. Isaac & Co., of New York City, to the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumper], the chairman of 


the committee, bearing upon the same subject. It is dated 


April 13, 1922, and reads: 
Orriens or S. Isaacs & Co., 
- New York, N. Y., April 13, 1922. 
Hon. PORTER J. MCCUMBER, 
hairman Senate Finance Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dran Sim: The signer has just read the rates proposed by gee com- 
mittee on gelatin and glue, Schedule 1, paragraph 39, and 
astounded at the rates which you propose levying. Should these rates 
be levied they will undoubtedly defeat the purpose of your bill, at least 
in the glue and gelatin line, by absolutely prohibiting all. importations 
of both of these articles, 

As an instance we would refer you to two of our former customers, 
Messrs. Parke, Davis & Co., of Detroit, Mich., the largest manufacturers 
of 1 preparations in the world, and Messrs. Eli Lilly & Co., 
In 0 55 Ind. Prior to 1915 we sold to these concerns large quanti- 
ties of edible gelatins for the manufacture of capsules, coated pills, 
etc., at prices ranging from 36 cents to 38 cents per pound. 

During the war, owing to the fact that practically all of the factories 
which supplied us in France or Belgium were either destroyed or unable 
to manufacture, the price of similar domestic 55 Was raised by 
the domestic manufacturer to from $1 to $1.50 per pound to these 
concerns, and they were compelled to pay these prices up to the present 


year. 

We are inclosing you herewith copy of a letter written by the signer 
about a year ago, and every statement in this letter can be substantiated 
beyond question. 

uring the latter part of last year and the present year the prices of 
domestic N . and some of the lower grades of gelatins have fallen 
considerably, owing both to poor business and possibly a desire to 
influence your committee. It seems unbelievable that your committee 
should permit themselves to be influenced by the domestic manufacturers 
to impose such absolutely prohibitive rates, and if you will refer to your 
schedule you will find that never in the history of the United States 
have such rates, even under the highest pro ve tariff, been imposed 
on glues and gelatins. 

The signer, who has been in business during the past 30 years, visits 
Euro every year and is well posted on foreign prices for these 
articles. Owing to the high prices existing abroad for all raw ma- 
terials entering into the manufacture of glues and gelatins it is prac- 
tically impossible for the foreign manufacturer to secure his raw 
materials certainly not lower and in many instances not as low as 
the American manufacturer of these articles. 

As you probably are aware, the 8 rate on ee and glues 
costing over 25 cents per pound is 25 per cent, costing under 25 cents 
per pound the rate is 15 per cent, and on glues costing under 10 cents 
Der ponnd the rate is 1 cent eee pound. 

ile there is a possibility that owing to unsettled conditions 
abroad it may be necessary that we shall have a somewhat higher pro- 
tection, the writer is firmly convinced that if you put a rate of over 25 
per cent on glues and gelatins costing, say, over 15 cents per pound, 
roa will, beyond „ prohibit the importation, and on glues cost- 

g. say, under 15 cents per pound, a duty of 15 per cent would cer- 
tainly prove adequate to supply all the protection necessary and at 
the same time permit importation of this article. 

As per my letter of January 15, 1921, to the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, the glue and gelatin business of the United 
States is to-day practically in the hands of the packers and their affili- 
ated concerns, the United States Leather Co., the Central Leather Co., 
the American Agricultural Chemical Co., and the American Glue Co. 

You also are probably unaware that practically every one of the con- 
cerns enumerated above are in a position to secure ihe raw materials 
entering into the manufacture of glues and gelatins from their affili- 
ated companies. 

While firmly believe that the rates existing under the present 
Underwood tariff bill are more than sufficient, in practically every in- 
stance, to five adequate protection to American industry, I am also 
convinced that if the other rates in your bill are propor onatel the 
same as the proposed glue and gelatin rates, in the coming el on— 
although I am a “lifelong Republican "—the Republican Party will 
bes nna be swept out of office. 

ssuring you of my sincere appreciation of your consideration, I am, 


Yours truly, . Tae 
. ISAACS $ 
By ALFRED F. Tenia 
Member of Firm, 

The same concern has written some other letters regarding 
this matter, inclosing another short brief upon the subject, and 
commenting upon the testimony of one Mr. George Upton, who 
appeared before the committee at the hearings. Before re- 
ferring to that testimony, which I shall do at no great length, 
I desire to read the comments of this party regarding that testi- 
mony and his discussion in a very short way of the facts in the 
case. This communication is dated May, 1922, a very recent 
communication, and reads; 


In spite of contrary comments and. heated criticism, I firmly believe 
tlemen who formulated the proposed. tariff schedules were, 


buying power of the consumer, to proteet the roducer, an 
carefully goarn the interests of the great consuming public.” 
The molding of a nation’s p is a great privi- 


Paragraph 39, Schedule 1, of the prepased tariff — Py z glaring in- 
e direct result of su ons 


An attempt has been made, through the discussion of the bill 
thus far, to leave the impression that that was the principle 
which actuated the proponents of the bill in the Senate. I 
think we have discovered on many occasions that there were no 
facts or circumstances which would enable them to write duties 
upon any such basis, that they had to resort fo many substitutes 
and to many subterfuges and unconvincing circumstances, in 
many cases resulting in mere guesses as to what the rate should 
be. At any rate, they have tried to do that in regard to some of 
the items. One would think that when facts are presented which 
would enable them to take those factors into consideration, the 
committee would at least give some heed to them when they are 
presented in such a very strong manner. 

This writer proceeds: - 

‘The actual factors of cost in manufacturing edible gelatin are labor, 
coal, chemicals, and raw materials. 

The writer then takes up these items. He says that the cost 
of labor is not over 20 per cent of the total cost. There is no 
evidence in the record that I have been able to find which 
states anything to the contrary that 20 per cent is the total 
labor cost. If there is any evidence to the contrary I have 
been unable to find it and would be very glad to be advised 
of it. 


Coal: Cost of coal lower in the United States than in Europe. 


That is a fact, as I am advised other than through this 
communication. Coal is one of the very essential costs of the 
production of this commodity and is cheaper in the United 
States than in Europe. 

As to chemicals, he says: 

Cost of 8 muriatic acid, and xide of hydrogen lower in 
the United States than in Europe. Sulphuric acid, which is the chief 
ingredient from which muriatic acid is made, is available in the United 
States to-day at $10 per ton, as against a price in Holland of $12.64 
er ton; thus it is infinitely cheaper in the United States than in 

urope. 


As to the raw material, he says: 


Raw material for manufacturing edible gelatin costs the same the 
world over, and there is no duty upon such raw material entering the 
United States. 

There are the four factors which enter into the cost of this 
commodity. As to labor there is an admitted advantage which 
amounts to 20 per cent of the total cost of the product in the 
foreign country. Of course, the labor over there costs some- 
thing; just how much we are not advised, but it costs some- 
thing. The whole item of labor here is only 20 per cent of the 
cost of the commodity itself. The item of coal enters into the 
cost of production, and we find that coal is cheaper in the 
United States than abroad. The chemicals which enter into 
the production are cheaper here than over there. As to the raw 
materials, there is no duty on the importation of the raw 
materials into the United States, and they come to the 
American market in competition with the world. 

So, if a bill is to be framed upon the basis of the cost of 
production here and abroad, it seems to me that no one is able 
to justify the rates which are fixed in this paragraph. There 
is only one item as to which there is an advantage to the for- 
eign producer, and that is the item of labor. That item con- 
stitutes only 20 per cent of the cost of the commodity. If it is 
admitted that the labor cost there is one-half what it is 
here, or one-fourth what it is here, these rates can not be 
justified, because the rates which have been fixed are 40 per 
cent not only upon the labor but the raw materials of all kinds, 
the coal, the chemicals, the raw products which are used. The 
rate is 40 per cent on the profits which the foreign producer 
might make. If these statements are at all true, if they ap- 
proach the real situation, the duties can not be justified. 
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Mr. President, we have had some light thrown upon the 
methods of preparing the bill. This amendment which is pre- 
pared by the committee is substantially in accord with the sug- 
gestion and the request of the witness Upton, who has been so 
severely criticized in the communications which I have read and 
by the brief which was read from the desk. 

Now, let us look at some of the other things which are fur- 
nished to us by the Tariff Commission, I have other communica- 
tions regarding the matter, all to the same effect, but I shall not 
take the time to read them. T have here a statement of the im- 
ports prior to the war in 1914. The imports are a mere fraction 
of the production in this country—that is, under existing law and 
prior to the war. Since the war the imports have amounted to 
a mere nominal sum. They have not approached the imports 
which were coming in during 1914. Since the war we have been 
exporting these commodities to the rest of the world, and, of 
course, in competition with the world. I do not believe I will en- 
cumber the Recorp by reading all of the figures. The amount of 
imports prior to the war as compared with the production is a 

mere nominal matter. If the information which I have given is 
correct, I do not believe these duties can be justified. 

I do not see why they should not remain just where they are 
under existing law. I do not care to discuss the matter any 
further. 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption 
of the committee amendment on page 19 as amended on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE]. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mexico 
suggests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the 
roll, 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Glass McCumber Robinson 
Brandegee Gooding McLean Sheppard 
Broussard Hale MeNary Shortridge 
Calder Harreld Moses Simmons 
Capper Harris Myers Smoot 
Caraway Harrison Nelson Sutherland 
Colt ` Heflin New ‘Townsend 
Culberson Hitchcock Newberry Underwood 
Cummins ohnson Nicholson Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Norris Warren 

Dial Jones, Wash. Oddie Watson, Ga. 
Edge Keyes Overman Williams 
Ernst dd Page Willis ~ 
Fietcher Lenroot Phipps 

Frelinghuysen Lodge Pittman 


Mr, HARRISON. I desire to state that the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] is detained from the Senate on ofti- 
cial business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-eight Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on account of the illness of 
a number of Senators, and in pursuance of an agreement which 
was made between the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SIM- 
mons] and the chairman of the Committee on Finance, the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser], relative to the 
paragraphs covering extracted and expressed oils and vegetable 
oils, I shall have to ask unanimous consent that the remainder 
of Schedule 1 be passed over until to-morrow morning. 

I now ask, Mr. President, that the Senate take up paragraph 
202, the tile schedule, and agree to the two amendments which 
were not agreed to at the time that the senior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. PostereNnt] asked that those amendments be passed 
over. 

The Senator from Ohio asked that the amendments referring 
to red or brown tile be passed over, thinking that the ameni- 
ment of the committee inserting the words “red or brown” 
had some effect upon the industry to which his attention had 
been called. On the following day the senior Senator from 
Ohio informed the Senate that the committee amendment was 
exactly what he desired, that he had no further objection to its 
consideration, and expressed tlie hope that it would be adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the senior Senator from Utah? The Chair hears none 
and the amendment of the committee referred to will be stated. 

The Reaping Clerk. On page 31, paragraph 202, in line 23, 
following the word “tiles,” it is proposed to insert “red or 
brown, measuring seven-eighths of an inch or over in thick- 
ness.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment in paragraph 202. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 32, lines 9 and 10, the Com- 
mittee on Finance proposes to strike out the words “ brown in 
color, 3 cents per square foot, but not less than 20” and to 
insert “brown and measuring seven-eighths of an inch or over 
in thickness, 5 cents per square foot, but not less than 30.“ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I merely wish to, 
call attention to the fact that in that case the committee have 
made the duty even higher than anyone has asked for. The 
testimony shows that even interested parties did not ask for 
so large a duty. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In the Senate committee amendment I 
move to strike out the words “5 cents per square foot.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Texas will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 32, line 11, in the amendment 
of the committee, it is proposed to strike out the words “5 
cents per square foot.” 

Mr, SHEPPARD. I moye to insert in lieu thereof “20 per 
cent ad valorem.” I do not know whether or not that 
amendment may be offered at this time, because a part of the 
. is the text of the bill as it came from the other 

ouse, 

Mr. SMOOT. The first amendment offered by the Senator 
from Texas is in order. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to say that I shall at the proper 
time offer an amendment reducing the rate from 30 per cent 
to 20 per cent. In the meantime, however, I move that the 
words “5 cents per square foot” be stricken out. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator from Texas desires to do 
so, he may offer his amendment now because of the peculiar 
language of the committee amendment. The committee haye 
proposed an amendment inserting the words “ brown, and meas- 
uring seyen-eighths of an inch or over in thickness, 5 cents 
per square foot, but not less than 30.” The Senator may move 
to insert in lieu thereof any language which he desires, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
Senator from Arkansas is clearly right; that although the word- 
ing of the Senate committee amendment does not propose to 
strike ont the numeral “30” it changes the entire sentence, 
and the sentence is here before us. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And undoubtedly the Senator from 
Texas is entitled to offer his amendment now if he desires to 
do so. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think there is no doubt about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senators from Alabama and Arkan- 
sas ure wrong. The 30 per cent ad valorem rate was put in 
in the other House. The only change that has been made 
by the Senate committee is to increase the limitation of 3 
cents per square foot to 5 cents per square foot. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; the committee change the speci- 
fications and bring in the subject matter. Of course, if the 
Senator from Utah wants to delay this bill, that is another 
matter. 

If you want to expedite the passage of this bill, I have not 
understood and do not understand to-day why the committee 
in charge of it ever asked unanimous consent to dispose of the 
Senate committee amendments first and then have the Senate 
go back and take up all the amendments and consider the bill 
all oyer again. If we were expediting this bill we would read it 
paragraph by paragraph and dispose of the paragraph in all 
its features when we got to it, as the Senate rules require; but, 
of course, if you insist on passing on the mere language of the 
Senate committee amendments and then at a later date force 
the Senate to go back and consider the paragraph again and 
debate the whole paragraph over again you are just doing 
double work. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
SHEPPARD] that I was wrong in saying that the 30 per cent was 
put in by the House. That is an amendment of the 20 per 
cent, and the Senator can offer any amendment to it that he 
desires. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That was my proposal. 
stated in the beginning. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that when I first 
looked at it I thought that was the provision put in by the 
House, but it was not. It was an amendment to the House 
text, and, of course, the Senator can offer any amendment to it 
that he desires. 


That was what I 
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Mr. ROBINSON. That is what I stated. ` 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 
that the amendment proposed by the Senator from Texas is in 


order. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It was very easy to be misled, because all 
the language was not in italics, and that caused the misunder- 
standing. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If agreed to, the amendment 
of the Senator from Texas would leave the duty upon the article 
mentioned at 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I ask for the yeas and nays upon my 
amendment. I want to say that this phase of the industry has 
made decided progress under the present Democratic rate of 
20 per cent, and I can see no reason for the increase. I there- 
fore ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, may the amendment 
of the Senator from Texas be stated? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the 
amendment will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. The Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEP- 
PARD] proposes, on page 32, lines 11 and 12, to strike out “5 
cents per square foot, but not less than 30,” and to insert in 
lieu thereof 20, so as to read “ 20 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr, President, before the vote is taken I 
should like to have somebody who proposes this increase in rate 
explain why it is proposed. Like every one of the other sched- 
ules here, we have existing law, and no effort whatever is made 
to show why the increase is asked. Is there not any reason? 
This is an effort to increase the cost of building. Now, why is 
it made? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, the fact is that until the 
war we were not manufacturing quarry tiles in this country 
to any appreciable extent—in fact, practically not at all. Dur- 
ing the war seven factories started up to supply the demand of 
our builders for this class of material. Heretofore it had prac- 
tically all been imported from Wales and other parts of Great 
Britain. About 75 per cent of the cost of this material is labor. 
Since the war closed, and since trading is becoming more and 
more normal, they are beginning now to ship over to this coun- 
try these quarry tiles. If that is continued, all of these plants 
which were started up during the war will have to be closed 
down. The question is with reference to this item, just as it 
is with reference to a great many other items, whether you are 
going to have that class of material manufactured in this coun- 
try by American workingmen, or whether you are going to have 
it manufactured in Wales or other countries by foreign work- 
ingmen. In order to have it done by American workingmen 
paid a fair wage and under American standards of living, we 
must have a reasonable per cent of protection; and the rate 
proposed in the bill is thought to be very reasonable, though it 
is less than was wanted by those who are engaged in the indus- 
try. They asked for 6 cents per square foot and not less than 
40 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Can the Senator state what the produc- 
tion in this country is? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It amounts to several hundred thousand 
dollars per annum, and several millions of dollars have been 
invested in the industry since the war began. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. This duty is figured on square feet. Can 
the Senator state what number of square feet are made in this 
country? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have not those figures, Mr. President. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. On what basis does the Senator state that 
the importation is threatening the destruction of the existing 
industries? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The figures of the importations in this 
book show that the importations from the other side are increas- 
ing, and those who are in the business and are watching the 
importations closely state that they are largely increasing; and 
they come in competition with this class of material, particu- 
larly on the eastern seaboard. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator give the figures? I 
know that the manufacturers claim that, but I should like to 
have him give the figures of importations. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the Senator has the figures 
there 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is up to the Senator. Here you are 
asking for an increase in the price of a necessary building 
article, and I say the importations are negligible, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I will say to the Senator that the whole 
importations under this paragraph of all kinds of tile and tiling 
are only about $85,000. The exports are about a million dol- 
lars during the last year for which we have the figures, 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. The imports in 1914 were valued at 
$111,000. These goods were not manufactured at all in this 
country, as I understand, prior to about 1908, and the industry 
started up in a very limited way in factories in which this was 
a side issue. There are now one or two factories which are 
engaged entirely in this industry. Their entire output is lim- 
ited to these quarry tiles. The figures given in the Summary of 
Tariff Information, on page 259, at the top of the page, show 
in 1918 importations of $28,220; in 1919, $22,290; in 1920, 
$46,994; and for nine months of 1921, $30,879. So you can see 
that the importations are increasing. They were more than 
twice as much in 1920 as they were in 1919. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor if he can give the figures as to the amount of consumption, 
how much of this article is used here? 

= SUTHERLAND. Apparently those figures are not avail- 
able. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should think that $30,000 in the case of an 
article of this kind would be very small. If that is all the 
importation there is, it does not seem to indicate very serious 
competition. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. There is not any very large amount 
invested. I think altogether about a million and a half dollars 
has been invested in this industry since the war. There is not 
a tremendous sum of money invested ; the consumption does not 
run into the millions of dollars; but it is just as vital to their 
business to be protected from foreign competition to this extent 
as it is for any other industry which was started up and which 
can only be continued if a reasonable degree of protection can 
be given. It is very vital to these people and to the people of 
this country. 

Mr. NORRIS. Naturally they want to have a protective 
duty on their product; but to my mind the evidence is lacking 
to show what the Senator asserts to be a fact; that is, that 
these men will have to shut down. What I fear*is that they 
are asking for protection upon a war basis. That is one of the 
dangers, it seems to me, that is in this bill in so many places, 
They probably base their calculations on a war basis, which I 
think we all ought to concede is not a fair basis upon which to 
base our calculations. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator knows that it was im- 
possible to base this bill upon anything but the conditions that 
now exist as the result of the war. We expect that we will 
have to remodel this bill some day or other to agree with condi- 
tions that exist later. : 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, will the Senator allow 
me to ask him a question? What is the amount of ocean freight 
on these tiles per square foot? The basis of the tariff is fixed 
on square feet, and I should like to know what the ocean freights 
amount to. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have that estimate. I think it 
is 3 cents per square foot. I understand that that is the freight, 
insurance, and customs expenses, 

Mr, UNDERWOOD, Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
duty carried in this paragraph is entirely too high. Of course 
I am not one of those who respond to the proposition, advanced 
here all the time, that because of war conditions and the ad- 
vancement of industry during the war we must meet it by 
putting up higher tariffs. 

The first really high tariff that was levied in this country was 
after the War of 1812, largely relating to the iron and steel 
business. During the embargo that existed during the War 
of 1812, due to the fact that the merchant vessels were run off 
of the seas and there was no carriage, the iron and steel industry 
developed in America, and then those who had been making 
enormous profits during the war wanted those profits guaran- 
teed against competition and insisted on the tariff that was 
written a year or two later. That lifted the industry on stilts, 
put it in an artificial position, and it took years and years for 
it to get out of that artificial position and come to a point where 
it could face the entire world, as it does to-day. 

I do not object to some tariff being levied at the customhouse. 
I believe in a revenue tariff, and it may be that some tariff 
should be levied on these articles, but in this case it must be 
remembered that there is practically an embargo against for- 
eign importation. I did not know what the rate was myself, 
and therefore I asked the question. The Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN], a member of the committee, in- 
forms us that the ocean freight and charges amount to 3 cents 
a square foot. I had the idea that it was pretty high, because 
I know that this is a heavy material, difficult of handling, and 
takes up a great deal of space. 

I recall when the present tariff law was written and chicken 
fencing wire was put on the free list a great cry came up that 
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that was going to destroy this industry, but an ‘investigation 
bad, been made in which it was shown that this chicken wire 
when rolled up bas great bulk. It oceupies a very large space 
in the vessel, takes up a great deal of cargo space, although it 
weighs but little, and therefore there was a heavy rate of freight 
on it, very much greater than there was on ordinary iron and 
steel products, and the freight rate itself was an embargo 
which prevented importations, When this commodity lands 
‘at the port it has to pay the domestic railroad freight to get 
back into the interior, to all competitive markets except those 
at the seaport, and the ocean freight rates alone, according to 
the statement of the Senator from New Jersey, amount to 
8 cents a square foot, 

I am satisfied that that in itself is a very great embargo if the 
Senator is correct in his figures, and I assume he is, I knew it 
must be a-heavy rate. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have in my hand some informa- 
tion from the association of tile manufacturers in the United 
States. It gives the foreign value, the freight, insurance, cus- 
toms duty, and expenses for all tile, and it is uniform on every 
item. If I have the Senate’s permission, I will put that in 
the Recorp at this point. ` 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not care to have it inserted in the 
Recorp in my speech, but the Senator can put it in when I am 
through. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Very well; I withhold it for the 


present. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I haveno doubt that the Senator is eor- 
rect in reference to the freight rates, Three cents a square foot 
is a very large charge on any commodity, and unless there are 
extraordinary charges on a common commodity like tile it 
seems to me 3 cents a square foot would equalize all differences 
in charges; but the motion of the Senator from Texas is merely 
to reduce the rate suggested by the committee. by about a third. 
They say nét to exceed 30 per cent ad valorem, and he proposes 
to reduce it to 20 per-cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I say to the Senator that that was the 
rate allowed by the House, After careful hearing the House 
committee decided that 20 per cent ad valorem would be a 
proper minimum, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the proposal of the Senator 
from Texas in reference to this item is certainly very rea- 
sonable. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Texas has 
asked for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, a question was asked a 
few moments ago as to what the total production under this 
paragraph was. The value of the total production for all tiles 
and tiling. in 1920 was over $10,000,000. The exports were 
valued at a million dollars; the total imports at only about 
$85,000. Those figures speak for themselves. As to the par- 
ticular kind of tiling under consideration, it may be said that 
the total production is about 581,000,000 per annum and that 
imports have a yearly value of about $30,000. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. My impression is that the figures 
quoted by the Senator from Texas relate to all tiles, and not to 
the so-called quarry tiles which are ‘under immediate consid- 
eration. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The figures guoted by the ‘Senator from 
West Virginia relate to all kinds of quarry tiles, so called, and 
do not refer specifically to this red or brown article, which is, 
in fact, an exceptional article, produced practically exclusively 
abroad, and not made to any great extent in America at all. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator from West Virginia 
yield for a question? 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. Certainly. 

Mr, ROBINSON. ‘The Senator has challenged the accuracy 
of the figures quoted by the Senator from Texas respecting ex- 
ports and imports. What is the amount of importation of this 
class of tile? b 

Mr. SUTHERLAND.» I read the figures relating only to 
quarry tile. I have notethe figures of production. It has been 
very difficult to get those ‘figures, because all kinds of tile are 
lumped together in one set of figures, as a rule, not separating 
the so-called quarry tiles which are now under discussion. That 
is the reason why I suggested to the Senator that these figures 
probably included all the different kinds of ‘tiling, and did not 
refer merely to quarry tiles, 

Mr. ROBINSON. The correct ‘figures as to the quarry tiles 
alone, of course, would be less than for all classes of ‘tiles, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes; they would be very much less. I 
think the Senator's figures were too high. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the total value of all importations 
of tile of all classes? 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I placed in the ‘(Recorp awhile ago the 
figures showing the importations of quarry tile for the years 
1918 to 1921, inclusive. 
nee e What is the average value of the impor- 

ons 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. In 1918 there were $28,220 worth im- 
ported; in 1919 there were $22,290 worth imported. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is a very small amount, is it not? 

‘Mr. SUTHERLAND, In 1920 ‘there were $46,994 worth 
imported. 

Mr. ROBINSON. How do the importations of quarry tile 
compare with the exportations of the same commodity? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. There are practically none exported 
from this country. “ 

Mr. ROBINSON. The importations are small? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The importations are not large,, but 
growing. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, you can not take 
the whole tile production in this country and base your opposi- 
tion upon that. As I understand this situation, ithe quarry tiles 
are special tiles, which are utilized for building purposes in 
mantle facings, wainscoting, bathrooms, and for floors, That, 
in comparison with the general tile industry of the country, is 
a very small portion of the entire industry. I think in my State 
there are several of these tile factories. There are a number 
in West Virginia, in Pennsylvania, and in Ohio, which have, as 
a part of their industry, the manufacture of this special class 
of goods. The question is not what the extent of the produe- 
tion is; the question is, How shall we properly and fairly pro- 
tect it against foreign competition? That is the question, and 
upon that question we ask, What is the differential between the 
pama of the imported article and the American manufacturin, 
costs 7- 

The information I have is that the foreign values of these 
tiles average about 15.2 cents. That is the foreign Invoice sell- 
ing price. Added to that is the 8 cents for the freight, insurance, 
and ‘customs, making the cost at the dock in this country 18.2 
cents, which, plus 5 cents duty, makes the actual ‘foreign sell- 
ing price in the United States 23.2 cents. The comparuble tiles 
of domestic manufacture costs 40 cents per square foot. There- 
fore you have the difference tween 23.2 cents, under the Un- 
derwood tariff law, and 40 cents, the domestic price. 

On another similar article zou have the foreign value of 18.2 
cents; with the Underwood rate added, 20.2 cents. The eom- 
parable domestic cost is 40 cents, 

Then you have ‘the cheaper tile, 11.4 cents. The foreign sell- 
ing price in the United ‘States is 194 cents. These are all bused 
on invoices. The comparable American article is 25 cents. 

On another item the foreign selling price in the United States 
is 31 cents, as against 57.5 cents for the comparable tile of do- 
mestic manufacture. 

I know nothing about the production or the imports beyond 
the fact that this is for 1921, and in 1921 I think the importa- 
tions were $30,000 for nine months. But the question which 
the committee and the Senate have to decide is the difference 
between the American selling price and ‘the landing price of the 
imported article, and upon that the tariff is fixed. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, did the Senator give the 
American selling price of the red or brown quarry tile? 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. It is 11.4 cents. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is the foreign price? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Nineteen and four-tenths cents, 
plus the present tariff. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is the American price? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. hat is the landing price of ‘the 
foreign article in the United States, and comparable tile of do- 
mestie manufacture costs 25 cents. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator is not able to state the fig- 
ures as to the production in this country? 

Mr. FRHELINGHUYSEN. Of these ‘tiles? 

Mr. HITOHGOOK. Les. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. No; but I am informed it isibe- 
tween one and two million dollars in value. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. So we are being ruined by the importa- 
tion of about $30,000 worth? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I do not think that 
is the question. Everyone knows that this is a tremendous in- 
‘dustry in Wales and in England, and in framing a tariff we have 
to frame it under differentials between the production cost here 
and abroad. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the present tariff were not high enough 
there would be a large import, would there not? 

‘Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I take it that that is the menace. 

Mr. HTEFCHCOCK. But there is not any importation? 
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The Senator is 
taking the war years. I do not know what the figures were for 
the period prior to the war. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. We got over the war three or four years 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. There has been. 


ago. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. That theory has been advanced. 
We are not over the war yet, as far as the industrial situation 
is concerned. The war still exists, as far as the difference in ex- 
change values, credits, and things of that character are con- 
cerned, and we still have competition. The war is on between 
low foreign labor and standards of living in this country, which 
we want to protect for the American workingman, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; the war is on, and under that war 
we have imported only $30,000 worth, although we manufacture 
a million dollars’ worth a year. Did the Senator say one million 
or several million? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I said one million. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. How many institutions are there? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I can not give the number which 
are manufacturing this product. I know in my State at the 
present time there are some 19 tile manufactories. I have the 


information here: . 


Qua tiles are defined as “ unglazed, vitrified flooring tiles made 
from natural clays.” There are seven small plants now in the United 
States making this product. These plants are located all over the 
United States. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. This is the red or brown quarry tile? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is what goes into cheap mantels in 
moderate-priced houses, and the Senator does not want the 
American rent payers to have moderate-priced tiles. Is that it? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I want them to have 
moderate-priced tiles, but I want them to be furnished by Amer- 
ican manufacturers, not Welsh manufacturers or German manu- 
facturers. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator says that of over a million 
dollars’ worth which we are consuming a year, only $30,000 
worth come in from the outside. Does he not want any com- 
petition at all? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Does the Senator want them put on 
the free list? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; I would like to have them on the 
free list. I think it is evident that the tariff is too high al- 
ready, if only $30,000 worth comes in, but over a million dollars’ 
worth is consumed. I ask the Senator the question, Does he not 
want any-competition from abroad? Does he want an absolute 
monopoly? Does he want to throttle trade from abroad, and 
make it impossible for Europe to buy anything from us, as it 
will be if she is not able to sell anything to us? : 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I am perfectly will- 
ing to answer that question. I am in favor of the policy of a 
protective tariff for American industry and American labor. 
The Senator is a free trader. He wants to purchase all building 
material abroad, according to the theory advanced in his 
speeches. He does not want to protect American industry or 
American labor. I do. I want the American consumer to buy 
on the American market the products of American industry. « 

Mr, HITCHCOCK, I want to protect American industry, and 
I want to protect the man who has to rent a house, and whose 
rents now are exorbitant. I want to protect the man who is 
suffering now from the high cost of building as well as the high 
cost of living. 

The Senator says he wants the American industry to have 
this protection, and yet he admits that the competition’ from 
abroad amounts to only 3 per cent. Out of $1,000,000 only 
$30,000 worth is imported. What degree of competition is the 
Senator willing to have? I ask him if he wants a monopoly 
and entirely to shut out foreign trade? He wanted that in 
cement, he wanted it in wood alcohol, and he wanted it in ink. 
Does he expect any foreign competition or does he want no 
competition from abroad? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I know that unless the American 
laboring man is protected and has employment he will not have 
any money to buy houses or building materials. I want the 
American laborer protected, so that his employment will be in- 
sured and assured. The Senator does not seem to care any- 
thing about the laboring man. He does not seem to care any- 
thing about promoting American industry. He is caring more 
about the importer and the middleman. 

Mr. HHTCHCO CK. I notice that the very same industries 
which are coming to Congress and asking for protection are 
to-day squeezing down their labor and trying to force them to 
accept lower wages. I notice that they have not any tender 
feelings toward their labor when it comes to the payment of 
wages, and they seem to forget that a very large proportion of 


the laborers’ wages goes for rent. It has been developed here 
that there is a deliberate conspiracy on the part of those who 
produce the building materials of the country to keep up the 
high cost of living. That has been revealed by the investigation 
in New York, and Mr. Untermyer, in charge of it, has appealed 
to Congress to permit foreign competition to come in and help 
to regulate the monopoly, which is now making the cost of 
building a very serious problem in the United States. 

This is not an enormous item, but it amounts to a few million 
dollars; the Senator from New Jersey says $1,000,000, but he 
objects even to a 3 per cent competition from abroad. Where 
would he put it? I ask him if he wants monopoly for the 
American manufacturer, and if he does not provide for monop- 
oly what percentage is he willing to concede for the purpose of 
regulating these charges? Can the Senator answer that? Can 
he say with what degree of competition he will be satisfied if 
3 per cent is too large? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have stated time and again that 
my theory of a protective tariff is the difference in the conver- 
sion cost here and abroad, and that I would be perfectly willing 
to have the settled tariff policy, the fundamental policy, of this 
country based upon that theory. I think all our tariffs are 
practically estimates. The average life of all the tariffs that 
have ever been written has not been more than four years. I 
should like to see a scientific tariff if we could arrive at it. 
But at the present time in writing a tariff bill, as was done 
when the Underwood law was framed, the principal estimates 
that were made were built upon the theory of the difference in 
the selling price here and abroad. Upon that differential the 
tariff was fixed upon this item, and the figures before the com- 
mittee proved conclusively that upon that basis it is a fair and 
reasonable duty. It will not bar entirely foreign importations. 
If there is any special article that people would like to utilize 
in building they can import it. Therefore, on the difference in 
the figures which I have put in the Recorp, this duty is justi- 
fied and warranted. 

I am told that the profits of the importers of tiling amount to 
50 per cent, or 15 cents or more per square foot. Much of the 
costly imported tiles used by architects, because of the pleasing 
color, are very much sought after in building, and the importers 
add 50 per cent. I know in the china and earthenware items 
the importers figure 50, 60, and 75 per cent profit. 

As I said before, and some of the Senators on the other side 
seemed very hilarious when I made the statement, their theory 
is to relieve the importer of this duty and protect the importer 
rather than American industry and the American laborer, That 
is where the whole tariff policy advocated by the Senator from 
Nebraska fails. It does not relieve the American laborer, the 
American working man, the American housebuilder. It simply 
helps the importer to charge high profits for the importations 
of building materials and china and pottery where we have to 
meet so much competition from Europe, particularly from Eng- 
land and Germany. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then the importers, by charging exor- 
bitant profits upon their imports, impose a sort of tariff against 
the imports In other words, the Senator’s argument is that 
the importers are able to compete with local concerns because 
the local concerns are charging the high prices. He is indict- 
ing the American manufacturer himself. He is charging that 
the American manufacturer of tile is keeping the price so high 
that the importer can pay the tariff and compete with him and 
charge an equally high price. 

It is quite impossible for the importer to charge any greater 
price than the market will stand. If he is making an exor- 
bitant profit, it is because the manufacturer is setting the level 
for him. The way to bring that down is to reduce the tariff: 
Even the present tariff duty must be excessive if we only im- 
port 3 per cent of a certain product into the United States. 

As I have said, the importation is almost negligible. The 
Senator still has not answered my question. What degree of 
competition from abroad is he willing to permit? Does he in- 
sist upon a monopoly? If he will not tolerate 3 per cent of 
competition, what degree of competition will he permit? He 
does not answer whether he insists upon a monopoly, and yet 
he objects to 3 per cent of imports—$30,000 worth of imports 
to compete with over a million dollars of American products. 

I wish to refer to the Senator’s statement that this tariff is 
put on for the purpose of compensating the American manufac- 
turer for the difference in the cost of labor in the United States 
and abroad. I do not see how a Senator can make a statement 
of that sort with a straight face. Going through the tariff 
schedules, one can find hundreds—and I have no doubt thou- 
sands—of cases in which the tariff is higher than the whole 
cost of manufacture or the whole cost of labor in this country. 
The Senator says it is only to compensate for the difference in 
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the cost of labor in Europe and in the United States. Yet 
there are many eases, as has been shown heretofore, In which 
the total cost of lahor in the United States in producing a given 
article is net as much as the tariff which the Senator and his 
colleagues propose to impose on the American people. 

Taking the schedules on an average, it is easy to see what the 
labor cost is in a given schedule or in a given article, or in all 
the articles in the schedule. In many cases the tariff imposed is 
actually greater than the whole cost of the labor; yet the Sena- 
tor stands here and says it is to compensate the American 
manufacturer for the difference in the cost of labor. As a 
matter of fact, what it is for is to enable the favored American 
manufacturer to maintain his present prices. It is to enable 
him in some cases to increase his prices. It is for the purpose 
of freeing him eutirely from foreign competition. He even 
begrndges 3 per cent of competition on certain articles. 

On Saturday some Senators denounced the foreign banking 
interests and the importers, as the Senator from New Jersey 
has done to-day, for desiring to reduce the cost of the tariff for 
the purpose of their own profits. Senators have denounced the 
importers because they have appeared before the committee and 
sought to reduce tariffs or to keep them down. I wonder if 
Senators have looked at the other side of the picture. Do they 
know that there are millions of people in this country who are 
complaining to-day of the high cost of living, complaining of the 
prices which the retail merchants charge them at the stores in 
the United States? If the Senator will go out among the people 
he will find that the general popular complaint is that the retail 
stores are charging too much already for the things they are 
compelled to buy, and the fear in the minds of the American 
people is that by putting up these tariffs we are going to in- 
crease the prices of goods sold in the stores to the people. 

Last Saturday the retail trade subdivision of the Lincoln 
Chamber of Commerce of Lincoln, Nebr., had a meeting. They 
considered the so-called Fordney tariff bill, and after a general 
discussion the following resolutions were adopted, and I ask the 
Senator from New Jersey to listen to them. Besides having a 
good many manufacturers in his State, he has some retail mer- 
chants, He had better think of them once in a while. Besides 
that, he has in his State millions of people who are buying goods 
of the retail merchants there. Here is what the Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association of Lincoln, Nebr., resolved, and I have no 
doubt that merchants and retailers in other cities of the United 
States would adopt similar resolutions if they considered the 
subject: 


Whereas the retail dealers of the city of Lincoln are unalternbly op- 
posed to unnecessary advances in the prices of commodities; and 
bo higher prices will react unfavorably against the retailer; 


Whereas the proposed tariff bin under consideration in the United 
States Senate will inevitably cause an unnecessary increase in pri 
due to the large increase in the tariff rates on nearly all classes o 
commodities: Therefore be It 

Resotved, That the retail trade promotion subdivision of the Lincoln 
Chamber of Commerce, at a a pee meeting called for ee of 
considering the effects of a high tariff, request the board of tors of 
the Lincoln Chamber of Commerce to conyey to the Representatives and 
Senators from Nebraska this resolution opposing the enactment of the 
proposed tariff bill now under consideration. 

T tell the Senator from New Jersey that that resolution ex- 
presses the public opinion of the big Republican city of Lincoln, 
Nebr. It expresses the opinion of the retail merchants all over 
the United States, regardless of party. They are afraid of any 
act of Congress which is going to compel them to increase to 
their customers the price of goods which they are selling. They 
know that the inevitable consequence is going to be an uproar 
of complaint. I warn the Senator from New Jersey that in his 
efforts to promote the profits of the manufacturers in his State 
Ne is going to bring down upon his head the wrath of the people 
who will be compelled to pay these prices and the wrath of 
those who are going to be compelled to pay the rents due to the 
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combination of a high tariff and a conspiracy of. those who | 
into the expensive class of houses, and into the buildings, busi- 


control the building materials. 

The people of the United States who have now been under the 
stress of u depression for nearly two years are tired of having 
their pockets picked by excessiye prices. They want to see 
those prices come down. They are coming down somewhat. 
They will come down more if let alone, but when the Congress 
of the United States deliberately goes to work to increase the 
cost of almost every article of consumption in the United States, 
the people who are burdened with the high cost of living at the 


present time are going to pay the penalty. I think if the Sena- | 


tor investigates among his people he will find that this ex- 
pressed discontent of the merchants in Lincoln, Nebr., will be 
the expressed) discontent of merchants all over the country, 
becnuse if will antagonize their customers and injure their 
business. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Task for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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22, 


May 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, before the vote Is taken 
I wish to recapitulate for a moment. This is one of the im- 
portant commodities which, as the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hrrcacock] has stated; which go into the cheaper homes of the 
American people to beautify them and to make them comforta- 
ble. We have the line very clearly drawn in this item as to 
where we stand. I have no hope of convincing the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN], because he construes a pro- 
tective tariff billi—though he has not said so in so many words 
as being a tariff that excludes competition from abroad and 
gives a monopoly to the American producer; but his figures as 
to this item clearly show the Senate what is being done in this 
ease. 

There is no use in calling Democrats free traders so far as . 
this item is concerned, for the proposal of the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. SHerparp] to reduce this 30 per cent rate to a 20 
per cent rate is a very modest and moderate reduction. 

Now, let us analyze this proposition just for a moment before 
we vote. The Senator from New Jersey is a member of the 
Finance Committee and helped write this bill. A large portion 
of this commodity is produced in his State; tiles are manufac- 
tured in his State; he is supposed to know what he is talking 
about; and I have no doubt that his advice and suggestions 
carried the greater weight in the Committee on Finance in in- 
creasing the House rate to the extent proposed. It is admitted 
in this case by those in charge of the bill that the domestic 
production is $1,000,000 a year- I think it is greater than that; 
but, at any rate, we will accept that statement—while imports 
are only $30,000. As has been said before, 3 per cent competition 
from abroad can not ruin any industry. 

The Senator from New Jersey has stated—and he has read 
the figures; he has been very candid, very kind to us in giving 
us a clear expression of the situation—that the American price 
is something like 25 cents per square foot. Mark you, that is 
the American wholesale price, which, of course, includes the 
profit of the manufacturers, and it may be an intermediate 
profit, before it gets to the wholesale dealer, Then he gives us 
what the import price is, Including cost of freight and other 
charges. He then says that the tariff rate of 5 cents a square 
foot was levied to equalize the condition between the wholesale 
Selling price and the cost of importation at the eustomhouse. 
He has not included on the import side any profit, although he 
says the importers get a large profit; but in making his com- 
parison of the wholesale selling price he has of necessity in- 
cluded the manufacturer’s profit; and he wants an average rate 
that will not only equal the cost of laying the goods down in 
this country without any profit but he wants it to be high 
enough to equal the cost of production here, together with the 
wholesale profit of the American manufacturer, 

What does that mean? It can mean but one thing: That if 
we adopt his suggestion—and he has written this rate, of 
course—we are adopting a policy that we are going to exclude 
importations of this article from coming into the country. 
That is the issue in this case. The Senator and his colleagues 
can not hide behind the wall and say that we are proposing to 
do something radical by the amendment of the Senator from 
Texas; that we are rushing to free trade; but the Senator from 
New Jersey is insisting on writing a tariff rate whereby the 
imported article will be charged a sufficient rate of duty to 
equalize the cost of production here and the profits before we 
will allow the importer to get a cent of profit; which means a 
prohibitive tariff wall; it means exclusion. We are going to 
have a record vote; here is the issue, and I wish to see how the 
parties in this Chamber divide on the question. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, Mr. President, I will say in reply to 
the Senator from Alabama that he is certainly mistaken in 
saying that these tiles go exclusively into the poorer class of 
houses, The imported article sells in this country at from 
about 36 to 38 cents per square foot. This class of tiling goes 


ness and otherwise, which are finished up in a more or less pre- 
tentious and decorative manner. They do not, I repeat, go 
inte the poorer class of houses, 

In order to show that the result of the imposition of this 
duty, considered from the standpoint of a revenue measure, - 
need not shut off importations, if that is what the Senator from 
Alabama is frightened about, I will quote some official figures. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND] and the Senator from New Jersey 
do not agree in their figures. The Senator from New Jersey, 
who is temporarily in charge of the bill, gave an itemized ac- 
count of the price of these tiles—it was read from the desk 
and will be in the Recorp in the morning—in which it was 
stated that the cost of materials amounted to 19 or 20 cents, 

The Senator from West Virginia is now bolstering up his 
figures by showing that the cost of these tiles is 38 cents. 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is the selling price. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator from New Jersey gave an 
itemized statement. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator from Alabama is mis- 
taken. I referred to the selling price in this country. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator from New Jersey also 
stated that the American selling price was 25 cents. Now, if 
there are any tiles coming in at the price which the Senator 
from West Virginia names, and if we are making them and sell- 
ing them at 25 cents at a profit, there certainly can net be any 
danger to the American manufacturer. 

I think the Senator from West Virginia has merely selected 
some instance where tiling has sold extraordinarily high. Of 
course, I know that in certain instances tiling is quite expen- 
sive, but I think the Senator from New Jersey made the issue 
on the average kind of tile. I do not mean for the cabin, for 
there is no tile used in the cabin; but I mean for that class of 
American citizens who are fairly well to do.and who want some 
decoration about their homes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The class of tiling that is particularly 
under consideration is one particular kind called quarry tiles. 

The so-called Reynolds report gives reliable figures of com- 
paratively recent date as to the value of importations In United 
States currency, the landing charges, insurance, and so forth, 
and the selling price of the foreign article in the United States, 
together with the selling price of the domestic article reported 
to be comparable. There are five different invoices listed. The 
first is of Welsh quarries or quarry tiles, 6 by 6 by 1 inch, best 
red. The foreign value of the imported article in that case is 
17.6 cents: the landing charges, including freight, insurance, 
and so forth, amount to 6} cents; the rate of duty under the 
present law is 20 per cent, amounting to 84 cents; the overhead 
and profit on landed cost, including duty, is 10.87 cents; and the 
Selling price of the foreign article in the United States is 372 
cents per square foot. The selling price of the domestic article 
reported comparable is 22 cents a square foot. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. _ Now, will the Senator tell me how thick 
that tile is? Does the document show how thick it is? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The document from which I am read- 
ing indicates they are 1 inch thick. 2 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then those tiles are not embraced in 
this paragraph. I fear the Senator has not read the bill care- 
fully. The paragraph refers to tiles measuring. seven-eighths 
of an inch thick, while the tiles the Senator has been discussing 
are 1 inch thick. That is just what I thought. The Senator 
was referring to a tile that is not included in the clause about 
which we are talking. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the Senator will read the clause, he 
will see that it says, “ measuring seven-eighths of an inch or 
over in thickness.” That includes, of course, tiles that are an 
inch thick, or one-eighth of an inch over seven-eighths of an 
inch. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the Senator is correct about 
that; I was mistaken. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I beg the ‘Senator's pardon, but I have 
not finished. There are five other invoices listed, taken from 
actual imports. The next item covers red tiles 6 by 6 by 1 
inch, the foreign value of which in United States currency 
is 12.6 cents: landing charges, 4.4 cents; duty at 20 per cent ad 
valorem, 24 cents; overhead profit on landed costs, including 
duty, 163 cents; and selling price of the foreign article in the 
United States, 36 cents. It will be noted that the foreign value 
in United States currency is 12.6 cents, while the selling price 
in this country was 36 cents per square foot. In other words, 
the article sold in this country for three times what it cost on 
the other side to obtain the article. 

In the case of the next invoice listed the foreign value is 13 
cents, while the foreign selling price in this market of the ar- 
ticle, plus the additional charges for freight, duty, overhead 
expenses, and so forth, is 36 cents, while the comparable Ameri- 
can article sells for 22 cents. The other invoices listed show a 
Tange of foreign value of 18 cents to 17.6 cents and selling 
prices of 36 cents to 37] cents, 

I will call the Senator's attention to the fact that there is au 
article included in this list which costs 5 cents more On the 
other side than for the other items, and yet it sells on this side 
at an addition of only 11 cents; that is, the increase to the con- 
sumer on this side is 1} cents. So the 5 cents may be added to 
all of these articles without a cent's worth of increase in price 
to the consumer, and the Government will get the additional 
revenue. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If I understand the Senator, he has 
been queting figures to prove that the foreign article compared 
with the American article is selling for a higher price than the 
American article. Did I understand the Senator correctly? 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is largely true, because the ar- 
ticles go into the more expensive type of dwellings and are pur- 
chased because of considerations of taste regarding color, and 
so forth. Many people prefer to buy a foreign article for their 
homes rather than buy an American article even of the same or 
better value. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, of course we can not 
prohibit the American people from buying what they please 
unless they buy whisky or opium; but certainly for the tiling 
or decoration of their houses we are not going to send them to 
jail for buying an article which they want. To say that the 
American manufacturer is in danger and that we must levy 
this tariff rate because the comparable foreign article sells in 
this market at a considerably higher price than the American 
article is certainly a new argument to me as to why we should 
establish this prohibitive tariff. ‘ 

Mr, NEW. Mr. President, I am compelled to leave the Cham- 
ber in about 30 minutes. For two or three days I have been 
seeking an opportunity to present an emergency matter for the 
consideration of the Senate. It is a matter which, I hope, will 
not encounter much opposition or prolonged debate. It refers 
to the increase of the taxes in the Philippines, with a view, of 
course, to increasing Philippine revenues. It is intended to 
meet a very real and pressing emergency there; and I have 
asked the chairman of the Finance Committee, in charge of the 
bill, if he would consent to the temporary laying aside of this 
bill in order that the measure to which I refer may be pre- 
sented, at least to the point where we may see if it is apt to 
encounter much debate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
if he will not permit us to vote. I think we are ready. A roll 
call has been ordered, and if we lay aside this item and take it 
up again we shall have another debate on it. Everybody is ready 
to vote on it. 

Mr. NEW. If we are ready for a vote, I shall, of course, defer 
my request. - 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I concur with what the 
Senator from Nebraska has said. I suggest to the Senator from 
Indiana that we have about finished the debate on this item, and 
I think we had better vote on it, and not after an hour of debate 
on something else come back here and debate it over again. 

Mr. NEW. If we are tọ vote on it, I withhold the request. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] to the 
amendment of the committee, on which the yeas and nays have 
been requested and ordered. The Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May we have the amendment 
stated? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated, 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 32, lines 11 and 12, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “5 cents per square foot, but not less than 30,” 
and to insert in lieu thereof “ 20.“ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Spencer]. Being unable to secure 
a transfer, I shall have to withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, 
I should vote “ yea.” s 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). I transfer my gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLING- 
HAM] to the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY], and 
will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. FER- 
NALD] to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep], and will vote. 
I vote “yea.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Transferring iny 
pair with the junior Senator from Tennessee. [Mr. MOKELLAR] 
to the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mt. PEPPER], I vote 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cam- 
ERON], which I transfer to the senior Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Saws], and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. Being ignorant 
of how he would vote, T must withhold my vote. If the Senator 
from Indiana were present, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIS (When his name was called). I am paired for 
the week with my colleague, the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
PomMERENE]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 
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Mr, EDGE. I trausfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr, Owen] to the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Svanvierp] and will vote, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. STERLING, I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Smirx] to the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
WELLER] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. COLT. Transferring my pair with the junior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRANMNHLL] to the senior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Crow], I vote“ nay.” 

Mr. McGUMBER (after having voted in the negative), I 
transfer my general pair with the junior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Kro] to the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. Porn- 
DEXTER] and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. JONES of Washington., The senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SwAnson] is necessarily away, and I have agreed to 
pair with him for the day, Therefore I withhold my vote. 

Mr. DIAL, I transfer my pair with the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Spencer] to the Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBER- 
son] and will vote. I vote “yea.” ` 

Mr. HARRIS (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER] 
to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHvRsT] and will let my 
yote stand. 

The result was annonnced—yeas 24, nays 36, as follows: 


YEAS—24. 
Borah Harris Newberry Simmons 
Caraway Harrisou Norris Stanley 
Cummius Heflin Overman Underwood 
Dial Hitchcock Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Fletcher Jones, N. Mex. Robinson Walsh, Mont, 
Glass Myers Sheppard Watson, Ga. 
NAYS—36. 
Brande, Frelinghuysen McCumber Phipps 
pure Gooding McLean Rawson 
Capper Hale McNary Shortridge 
Colt Johnson Moses Smoot 
Curtis Kerdrick Nelson Sterlin 
Edge Keyes New Sutherland 
Elkins Ladd Norbeck Townsend 
Ernst Lenroot > Oddie Warren 
France Lodge Page Willis 
NOT VOTING—36. 
nurs Fernald McKinley Smith 

Balt e Gerry Nicholson Spencer 
Broussard Harreld Owen Stanfield 

‘alder Jones, Wash. Pepper Swanson 
Cameron Kellogg Poindexter Trammell 
Crow Kin Pomerene Wadsworth. 
Culberson La Follette Ransdell Watson, Ind. 
Dillingham McCormick ret — Weiler 
du Pont McKellar Shields Wiliams 


So Mr. SHEPPARD'S amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is upon 
agreeing to the committee amendment, 

The amendment of the committee was agreed to. 


ISSUE OF BONDS BY THE PHILIPPINE GOVERNMENT, 


Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I now renew my request for the 
present consideration of House bill 10442, with the understand- 
ing reached with the chairman of the Finance Committee that I 
shall have to withdraw it if it gives rise to any very prolonged 
discussion. 

Mr, ROBINSON. Mr. President, I have no objection to pro- 
ceeding to the consideration of the bill. Being a member of the 
committee which considered and reported it, I have some fa- 
miliarity with its provisions and purposes, and I will say to the 
Senator from Indiana that it will require a little time to discuss 
it. In my opinion, no great period will be consumed in the dis- 
cussion of the bill, but it will be necessary to state the changes 
which the bill makes in existing law and the reasons for them. 

Mr. NEW. I take it for granted, of course, Mr. President, that 
it will require at least a statement of the purposes of the bill, 
and. possibly, some questions may be asked; but I assume it 
will not take any considerable length of time. The facts are 
that by the provisions of this bill the Philippine Goyernment is 
authorized to levy a tax up to 10 per cent of the total assessable 
value of the Philippine Islands, which are estimated at 
$740,000,000. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator permit an interruption? 

Mr. NEW. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do not think the Senator states the pro- 


visions of the bill correctly. I noticed in his statement, made 
prior to the last vote, that he said the same thing which he now 
repeats, namely, that it authorizes the tax up to 10 per cent. 
The Senator may have in his mind what the bill actually does, 
but the bill makes two changes in existing law, if the Senator 
will permit me to express my understanding of it. 


Mr. NEW. I will be very glad to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. ROBINSON. First, under the provisions of the law 
passed by Congress and approved July 21, 1921, there is a 
limitation of $30,000,000 on the amount of bonds which may 
be issued by the Philippine government, not taking into con- 


-| sideration friar-land bonds and certain other bonds of that 


government. There is a limitation in the existing law of 7 

per cent of the taxable value of the property of the Provinces 

sng F on the amount of bonds which may be issued 
y them. 

This bill expands the maximum authorization for the Philip- 
pine government to 10 per cent of the taxable value of the 
property of the government and expands the amount of bonds 
which may be issued by the city of Manila from 7 per cent to 
10 per cent of the taxable property in the city of Manila. 

The act of 1921, to which I have already referred, was in- 
tended to do what this bill does—afford financial relief from 
an emergent condition there as represented by both the American 
and the Philippine authorities. But it seems that General Wood 
and others who have studied the subject have concluded that 
that act did not go far enough. It extended the limitation on 
the amount of bonds which might be issued by the Philippine 
government from approximately $15,000,000 to $30,000,000, not 
taking into account the classes of bonds which are excepted and 
which I have mentioned heretofore, and this provision more 
than doubles the limitation now prescribed by law on the amount 
of bonds which the Philippine government may issue. 

The legislation is urged by the Philippine government. The 
Philippine Legislature passed a concurrent resolution requesting 
Congress to expand these limitations, particularly those relating 
to the Philippine government, and the purpose of that, as set 
forth by General Wood, was to reimburse the United States 
for certain sums loaned, to reimburse certain funds for irriga- 
tion and other public works of a permanent character, and 
provide a currency reserve and a gold reserve. 

The actual amount of bonds which may be issued by the 
Philippine government if this bill becomes a law, not excluding 
the Friar-land bonds and $10,000,000 in other bonds which are 
excepted from the limitations of the act, will be about 
$70,000,000. Is not that correct? 

Mr. NEW. About $72,000,000. 

Mr. ROBINSON. And the limitation now on the city of 
Manila is about $6,750,000. So that the maximum amount of 
bonds which Manila may issue if this bill passes will be about 


-| $12,000,000. 


The relationship which this will bear to taxable values will 
still be comparatively small, and my investigation of the sub- 
ject, in so far as I have been able to go into it, convinces me 
that the legislation is necessary. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from Arkan- 
sas for the very admirable and accurate statement he has 
made of the purposes of the bill. As far as I had an oppor- 
tunity to go, I think I stated the matter about as he did, up 
to the point where I left off. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator will pardon me, the only 
statement he made which I think is not accurate is that the 
bill authorizes taxation up to 10 per cent of the value of the 
property, which I think is misleading. It authorizes a bonded 
indebtedness not to exceed 10 per cent of the taxable value. 

Mr. NEW. If I was inaccurate or unfortunate in the man- 
ner in which I stated it I am sorry. Anyway, any doubt as to 
just what is meant is cleared up by what the Senator from 
Arkansas has said. In the consideration of the bill before 
the committee the committee offered an amendment which it 
thought was advisable at the time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair desires to remind 
the Senator from Indiana that the bill is not now before the 
Senate. The Senator from Indiana asks unanimous consent 
that the tariff bill be temporarily laid aside, and that House 
bill 10442 be taken up, with the understanding that upon the 
request of the chairman of the Finance Committee the con- 
sideration of the tariff bill may be resumed. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, just one moment. I am 
not willing to have bills taken up with any such understanding. 
There will be no difficulty about this bill, or other bills, as 
there was none this morning, but when.the Senate takes up a 
bill and lays it aside temporarily, I do not propose to agree 
to unanimous consent that one Senator can withdraw the pend- 
ing bill at his own pleasure and inject something else. We can 
either attend to business according to the rules or not. I do 
not think the consideration of this bill will take five minutes. 
If the Senator from Indiana will ask unanimous consent to 
lay aside the tariff bill and to take up his bill, I shall have 
no objection. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair stated the request 
of the Senator from Indiana as he understood it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask the Senator from Indiana to 
modify his request so as to ask unanimous consent that the 
tariff bill be laid aside for the immediate consideration of House 
bill 10442; and if he does that, there will be no objection. 

Mr. NEW. That is all right. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I stated to the Senator from Alabama the 
other day that he would be given due notice if the Senator in 
charge of the tariff bill should agree to take up any other bilt. 
That notice has not been given in this case, because the Sena- 
tor from Indiana spoke to me just a moment ago and I stated 
to him that I would have no objection, provided we could get 
an immediate vote. Of course, that will give an opportunity 
to the Senator from Alabama or to anyone else to object on the 
ground that the notice which they were entitled to receive had 
not been given. 

I appreciate the fact that with a bill like the tariff bill, 
which will require months to pass through the Senate, it will 
be necessary from time to time to waive the right of holding 
that bill constantly before the Senate and to yield for other 
bills which are important and which will not require extended 
debate. I shall try to accommodate Senators and try to give 
the notice requisite of the desire to take up those important 
bills. But I want to have it understood that if I ask that the 
tariff bill may be temporarily laid aside I can call it up again if 
what seems to me to be an unreasonable debate follows. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course I know, and the Senator from 
North Dakota knows, that there are bills which must come up, 
but a single objection on this side will force any such bill to go 
to the calendar. When that is done, the Senator presenting the 
bill can move to take it off the calendar. 

I am not going to agree to any understanding that when we 
let bills come up by unanimous consent one Senator can regu- 
late the time of their consideration. ‘There is no objection in 
this case. We have no desire to filibuster. If the Senator is 
willing to trust the Senate to take the bill up in the ordinary 
way, very well, we will take it up in that way. If he is not the 
Bill can not be considered because I shall object. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will agree to that, with the assurance of 
the Senator from Indiana that extended debate will in all prob- 
ability not follow. Of course, if it did, I would have to move to 
lay it aside and resume the consideration of the tariff bill. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. My remarks are not made specially in 
reference to this bill, but I do not want to have a precedent 
established. If we are going to lay the tariff bill aside, let us 
lay it aside temporarily in the usual way, and then, if the Sena- 
tor from Indiana wants to take up his bill, I have no objection. 
I am Satisfied it will be passed in five minutes. The Senator 
from Arkansas, who represents our side in the matter, has 
already said there is no objection to it. If the Senator from 
Indiana wants to take it up in that way, it is all right; but I 
do not want a precedent set that you can take up other legisla- 
tion on terms. It is your legislation. You are responsible for 
it, and if you take it up, you take it up by our consent. You 
can not put terms on us as to how you are going to take it up. 
You must take it up in the usual way. I am not going to 
permit any precedent to be laid down here for terms in the tak- 
ing up of bills you want to pass. You may ask unanimous con- 
sent to lay the tariff bill aside. My objection is not as to this 
bill, because it could have been passed in the time we have been 
discussing it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from In- 
diana modify his request for unanimous consent? 

Mr. NEW. Ido. Is House bill 10442 now before the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not before the Senate. 
The Senator from Indiana asks unanimous consent that the 
tariff bill be temporarily laid aside and that the Senate proceed 
immediately to the consideration of House bill 10442. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 10442) to amend an 
act entitled “An act to declare the purpose of the people of the 
United States as to the future political status of the people of 
the Philippine Islands, and to provide a more autonomous goy- 
ernment for these islands,” approved August 29, 1916, as 
amended by an act to amend said act approved July 21, 1921, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Territories 
and Insular Possessions with an amendment, to add a paragraph 
at the end of the bill, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, rye That the act entitled “An act to declare the pur- 


pose of the ple the United States as to the future political status 
of the 5 9 pak, the Philippine Islands, and to 3 a more au- 


tonomous government for these islands,“ approved August 29, 1910, as 
-amended by an act entitled “An act to amend an act entitled An act 
to declare the purpose of the people of the United States as to the 


future political status of the people of the Philippine Islands, and to 
83 a more autonomous government for these islands,“ approved 
uy 21, 1921, be further amended as. follows: 
hat the viso of section 11 of said act as amended be, and the 
same is hereby, further amended to read as follows: 

“Provided, however, That the entire indebtedness of the 8 
government created by the authority conferred herein, exclusive of those 
obligations known as friar land bonds, shall not exceed at any one time 
10 per cent of the a te tax valuation of its property, nor that of 
the city of Manila per cent of the aggregate tax valuation of its 

roperty, nor that of any Province or munici ty, a sum in excess of 

per cent of the aggregate tax valuation of its property at any one 
time. In computing the indebtedness of the Philippme government, 
bonds not to exceed $10,000,000 in amount, issued by that government, 
secured by an equivalent amount of bonds issued by the vinces or 
onda hig f pea thereof, shall not be counted.” 

That for the purpose set forth in section 6 of the act approved March 
2, 1903, entitled “An act to establish a standard of value and to provide 
fora 3 system in the Philippine Islands,“ the government of the 
Philippine Islands may issue temporary certificates of indeb ess 
under the conditions therein provided, but the amount of such certifi- 
78.060 W at one time shall not, after January 1, 1923, exceed 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, with reference to the amendment, 
at the time the bill was considered the committee inserted that 
amendment, Since that step was taken I have received the 
following cablegram from General Wood. It is addressed to 
the Secretary of War and by him transmitted to me as chair- 
man of the committee. It is dated Manila, May 19, 1922: 

Power to issue $20,000,000 certificates of indebtedness— 

Which is the provision of the present law— 


is a vital essential to our revised currency system. Permanent gold 
standard fund was fixed at an otherwise too low minimum, in view of 
this privilege. It is also a powerful potential force, strengthening the 
system, Proceeds can be used for no other purpose than to meet a 
temporary bee adverse balance of trade, and are invariably repaid in 
gold in New York by normal trade movements. 

Request you to use eve 


effort to defeat proposed amendment. Her- 
rick can give valuable 


tance, 
Woon. 

In view of that request of the Governor General and after 
full consultation with the members of the committee I ask that 
the Senate disagree to the committee amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. May I ask the Senator from Indiana 
if the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] understands the 
situation? 

Mr. NEW. Yes, fully. I have had full conference with the 
Senator from Arkansas with reference to the matter, and he 
agrees absolutely with the course I am pursuing. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


THE TARIFF, 


The Senate as in Committee of the Whole resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that we may return to paragraph 204 
on page 32. In lines 21 and 22, after the word “including,” I 
move to strike out the words “ weight of barrel or package” 
and to insert in lieu thereof the words “the weight of the con- 
tainer.” That should have been changed in the original to 
correspond with the last clause of the paragraph. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 32, line 21, after the words 
“ including,” strike out the words “ weight of barrel or package ” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “the weight of the con- 
tainer,” so as to read: 

Lime, not specially provided for, 10 cents per 100 pounds, including 
the weight of the container. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

‘LETTERS TO AND FROM THOMAS B. FELDER. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp two letters that appear in to-day’s 
News, one written by Seely to Thomas B. Felder, care Towne, 
Bailey, Felder & Thompson, Woodward Building, Washington, 
D. C., and bearing date October 18, 1917, and the other letter 
written by Thomas B. Felder to Leon O. Bailey, Hanover Na- 
tional Bank Building, New York City. These letters deal with 
the procuring of the commutation of sentence of Charles W. 
Morse. One is a letter written by Seely to Mr. Felder, com- 
miserating with him because Morse had not paid his fee accord- 
ing to contract, 

The other is a letter written by Thomas B. Felder to the 
gentleman whose name I mentioned, explaining the entire trans- 
action of the procuring of the commutation of sentence. It 
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goes further than that. It tells that he understood that after 
the commutation had been granted, the then Attorney General, 
Mr. Wickersham, learned that fraud had been practiced upon 
the Government in procuring the commutation, and that it was 
the understanding of Felder that the Government had evidence 
that each time before Morse should be examined by the board 
of doctors to determine whether he was afflicted with Bright's 
disease, some kind of chemical was given Morse to make his 
kidneys bleed, and thereby deceive the doctors. 

The letter goes further than that and says the reason 
Daugherty and Felder did not sue Morse when he failed to pay 
them the fee he had promised was because they, Daugherty and 
Felder, were afraid the then Attorney General, Mr. Wickersham, 
through President Taft, would set aside the commutation. He 
further says it would be very hurtful and embarrassing to him 
and to Mr. Daugherty, and that they had had all the notoriety 
in connection with this Morse case that they could stand. 
Further, also, they feared the President would revoke the 
commutation of Morse for the fraud practiced in forcing it. ? 

Felder says more than that, and the significance of one article 
in the contract with Morse becomes apparent. In the contract 
with Morse, which was put in the Recorp Saturday and which 
Felder said on Sunday was genuine, they made Morse contract 
that he would submit absolutely to their suggestions; that he 
would acquiesce in whatever suggestion they might make. 

I presume, in anticipation of the fact that they were to have 
him apparently almost die of Bright's disease, they thus made 
him agree that if they wanted him to be sick he would be sick. 

That is apparently the significant reason for putting in that 
clause. This view is strengthened by the further fact that Felder 
said in the letter, which I may have unanimous consent to include 
in the Recorp—as it contains 6,000 words, I do not want to take 
the time of the Senate to read it—that when they agreed to get 
Morse a pardon or commutation for $25,000, they failed at first. 
He and Daugherty then went to the penitentiary and told Morse 
that they had failed. However, they said the President had 
stated or the Attorney General—I do not recall which, but the 
letter will show—that just before his term expired they might 
come back again and there might be a different result. 

When they told Morse that he was very much disturbed. He 
said: 


If you will get me out of here, I will give you $100,600, 


He made that promise, as Felder said, in the presence of a 
witness. In addition to that, he added a rather vague expression, 
“And I will make you both rich.” Felder says: 

As we talked I thought I noticed that Morse was not looking as strong 
as he did the first time I had seen him. 

So they went to the office of Dr. Fowler, who had been the 
physician at the penitentiary when Morse came, and asked him 
what Morse's condition was when he came. Fowler looked ai his 
record and said: 

My examination when he was first admitted convinced me that he had 
incipient Bright's disease, and that it was a progressive kind, and with 
mental anxiety his condition would be aggravated. 

With this “cue”—and the language is Felder’s—Daugherty 
and Felder came immediately to Washington and saw Taft and 
Wickersham, the Attorney General. They got from them a 
promise that if an examination should show that the life of 
Morse was endangered by confinement he would be released. 
They returned to Atlanta and got a board of doctors, who 
examined Morse but did not find anything wrong with him or 
anything serious. Then they got a board of Army doctors and 
had Morse examined. Those doctors “ found“ he had Bright's 
disease and was in a very “ precarious condition.” 

Just after that occurs the rather significant statement that 
Felder made in 1917, when he wrote this letter, that— 

We understood the department has since got hold of evidence that 
each time before Morse was examined by this board of experts that 
he took either soapsuds or some kind of chemicals that made his kidneys 
bleed, and therefore fooled the experts. 

Here is another significant circumstance: Felder here says 
that as soon as he heard that the department had gathered this 
evidence after Morse had been released he communicated with 
Mr. Daugherty, and Mr, Daugherty and he met the sons of 
Morse at the Willard Hotel in Washington. The sons agreed 
to pay an additional fee if they—Daugherty and Felder—would 
keep the department from setting aside the commutation; that 
he and Daugherty went to the Attorney General, that they also 
went to the President, to persuade them, and I think possibly 
did finally; that since the commutation had been made the 
President had no power to revoke it or modify it; that it 
was a final transaction. He said the Attorney General wanted 
him to furnish a brief, and he—Felder—went to Atlanta and 
worked a week and prepared a brief. He then came back and 


submitted it to the Attorney General, Mr. Wickersham, and 
Mr. Wickersham said: 
Well, if I decide to do anything in this matter, I will Jet you know, 
Felder says: 


We were not unmindful of the damaging evidence the department bad 
gathered showing that the commutation was granted by a fraudulent 
showing of Morse's condition. 


Now, there is something else interesting about that. Felder 


dn his letter to me said they hired Daugherty because he was 


such a finelawyer. Here is what, in 1917, he suid was the reason 
he got Daugherty: 

I read the record, studied the case thoroughly, got In touch with Mr. 
H. M. Daugherty, of Columbus, Ohio, who stood as close to the President 
as any other lawyer or citizen of the United States. 

That is the reason why Daugherty got into the Morse case, 
not because he was a lawyer of such great ability, but because 
he possessed the confidence of the President of the United 
States. Now, Mr. President, Daugherty came into that case 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. Did this man Felder make the statement 
that Daugherty was one of the greatest lawyers in the United 
States and then encumber the record with statements as to his 
truth and veracity? 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
his veracity. 

Mr. President, here is something else to which I call atten- 
tion: Taft in 1914 told the truth when he said that this case 
was one that shook his confidence in expert opinion. Taft 
knew that he had been imposed upon. The Attorney General 
knew he had been imposed upon. The Attorney General was 
preparing to have the commutation of sentence revoked, but 
Felder and Daugherty came here and persuaded him not to do 
it. Here is the thing I complain of, Mr. President. Daugherty 
came into this case not because it needed a lawyer—it needed f 
doctor, Doctor Fowler. Daugherty came into the case because 
he had the confidence of the President of the United States. 
He abused that confidence; he and Felder got this man’s 
Sentence commuted. After the fraud was discovered they came 
back and engaged in argument, and submitted briefs to keep 
the President from righting a wrong. If Mr. Daugherty was a 
friend to the President as the President was a friend to Mr. 
Daugherty, if Mr. Daugherty had not had anything to do with 
this fraud, if he had only learned of it after it had been perpe- 
trated, he would have been the first man to go to Mr. Taft and 
say, “Mr. President, I induced you to pardon Morse under the 
belief that he was afflicted with a fatal malady. I have discoy- 
ered that he practiced a fraud on you and me. If there is any 
way for you to right this wrong, do it. I wash my hands of it 
right here.” But instead of doing that they—Welder and 
Daugherty—engaged for an additional fee to prevent the Attor- 
ney General from asking that the President set aside the com- 
mutation of sentence, 

If they were not parties to this fraud in its original perpetra- 
tion, they made themselves parties to it by coming immediately 
to Washington and persuading the Attorney General not to ask 
the President to set aside the commutation and to right a wrong 
that had been committed; they were accomplices after the fact. 
But the cruel part about that whole thing is that Wickersham 
wrote a letter in 1915—and Mr. Taft did, too—both with mental 
reservations, pretending that no fraud had been practiced. 
Mr. Wickersham was quoted yesterday as giving out another 
interview In which he said it is all right: that the commuta- 
tion was granted because of the state of Morse’s health. He 
does not tell the country that he discovered while he was yet 
Attorney General that the commutation had been procured by 
fraud, although here is Felder’s letter written in 1917 saying 
that it was and that the Attorney General had evidence of that 
fact. The cruel part about this last interview of Wickersham’s 
is this, Mr. President: Mr. Wickersham says he never heard of 
Felder. Yet Mr. Felder says he is the one who did so much, and 
he wrote me that it wás he, and not Daugherty, who got results, 
and whatever was wrong he did it, or if any credit should be 
given for it he is the man to whom it should be given. In his 
letter published to-day he says that he wrote the brief and made 
the oral argument; and yet Mr. Wickersham was so unkind yes- 
terday as to say: 

I don't recall that I ever heard that Col. Thomas B. Felder was 
interested in the case, I never heard his name mentioned in It until 
recently. 

Oh, the ingratitude of that statement, stripping from Colonel 
Felder the halo that has surrounded Felder all these days, that 
he was the man who did it! 

Now, I want to show by Felder what an absolutely untruthful 
Statement that is; of course, granting that Felder can tell the 
truth, Here is what Felder says in a modest way. 


Well, I do not think he ever testified to 


Explaining that he got mad at last, and he did not care if 
they sued Morse, that they had all the notoriety they felt they 
were likely to get, he says: 

In addition to this I have heard 3 and rumors to the effect 
thut Morse had said things which reflect upon Mr. Daugherty and 
myself, such as that we “ butted into the case,” and that we rendered 
him no beneficial service; that we were “trying to blackmail him.” I 
cau not believe that he could bave given utterance to any such expres- 
sions, because he knows, as do every member of his family— 

T am not responsible for the grammar, Mr, President— 


that these statements are false. He knows that we were approached 
by Hon. Fred L. Seely, who represented him, and that.our contract was 
made us a result of negotiations with Mr. Seely. He knows, his family 
know, Mr. Bennett, who was then and is now the editor in chief of 
the Washington Post, knows that his release was secured by and 
through the efforts of Hon. H. M. Daugherty and myself and by no other 
individual, corporation, or group of individuals, living or dead, on the 
earth or beneath it, standing on their heads or on their heels, sitting 
up or lying down. 
No other kind of lying is barred. 


i greed to + viz, the ex Ses, 
a 428580, ang iarain re 3 A bis N “YT will 
make you both rich "— 

Whatever he might haye meant by that vague, uncertain 
term. 

If I had time to go into it—and I do not want to delay the 
tariff bill—I could show you that after they had failed they 
came here to Washington and got in touch with Col. John R. 
McLean. That he called up his editor, Mr. Bennett; Mr. Ben- 
nett then went to the Attorney General's office and got Wicker- 
sham. From there the two went to see Mr. Taft. Then Mr. Me- 
Lean got in touch with Mr. Taft on the telephone, and, after a 
prolonged conversation, Bennett came back with the commuta- 
tion and handed it to them. He wanted it to be so plain that 
posterity would know how he was wrapped up in this case and 
how intertwined were his and Mr. Daugherty’s activities, so for 
that purpose he set down here in a 6,000-word letter the whole 
history of the case—fraud and all. 

He does say that neither he nor Mr. Daugherty were ever 
suspected of having any knowledge of this fraud at the time it 
wus perpetrated, but he brags about the fact and demands the 
fes, that after it was ascertained that a fraud had been per- 
petrated they immediately got in touch with the Attorney Gen- 
eral and through him kept the President from righting the 
wrong. Thus they made themselves a party to it by condoning 
and helping to carry out the aims of the conspiracy and pro- 
tected the man who had gotten his commutation by fraud. They 
persuaded the Attorney General that the President had no legal 
right to revoke the commutation of sentence. They helped thus 
finally to consummate the fraud. 

Mr. Felder said in his interview yesterday—and I am always 
amused by what he says, because it is picturesque—that I did 
not have any sense. He said no criminal would be big enough 
fool to hire me-to get him out of the penitentiary. I will say, 
Mr. President, that no criminal ever did hire me to get him out 
of the penitentiary. My activities were on the other side; I 
put a good many better men than Mr. Felder in the penitentiary, 
but got none of them out. I am not criticizing; I am just talk- 
ing about him. 

Mr. President, this is an interesting letter, and rather than 
take the time of the Senate I will ask unanimous consent that 
it may be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I have no intention of objecting 
to the request for unanimous consent for which the Senator has 
asked, for I know the Senator from Arkansas can proceed to 
read the 6,000 words into the Recorp. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And he will. > 

Mr. MOSES. And, as the Senator says, he will dọ so. I 
think, however, the Senator has yielded the floor. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Sir? 

Mr. MOSES. In view, however, if the Senator has yielded 
the floor 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have not; and I am not going to yield it 
until my request is either granted or objected to. 

Mr. MOSES. As I said before, Mr. President, I do not in- 
tend to object to the request for unanimous consent. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Then let the unanimous consent be granted, 
and I will yield the floor. 

Mr, MOSES. But will the Senator permit me to offer a few 
opinions? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Certainly; I beg the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. MOSES. Iwill say to the Senator that I shall not object, 
but, reserving the right to object, I merely wish to state, Mr. 
President, that my opinion is that the searching of ancient files 
and the use of bad grammar either in criticism or by quotation 
have nothing whatever to do with the real merits of this case. 
It is my opinion that the Whole performance on the other side 
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of the Chamber in this matter has not proceeded because the 
participants in it cared a rap about Morse or about Scaife or 
about Felder or much about Daugherty ; but they are interested, 
as I believe, Mr. President, in another Attorney General of the 
United States, who served under the previous administration. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Just a moment, Mr. President. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator yielded to me. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; I have the floor. 

Mr. MOSES. Very well; if the Senator wants to proceed, I 
shall wait. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I want to say that if that is an intimation 
that I have an interest in any other Attorney General, the Sena- 
tor is absolutely not correct, 

Mr. MOSES. So far as the Senator from Arkansas is con- 
cerned, I accept his statement, but there are those connected 
with the subject, Mr. President, who are furnishing the docu- 
ments, who are searching the files, who, in my opinion, do have 
that interest and who know perfectly well that what the pres- 
ent Attorney General of the United States is now doing in con- 
nection with the Morse case and in connection with the other 
case which has been cited here—namely, the Bosch Magneto 
case—will seriously embarrass the former Attorney General of 
the United States in one case and a former Secretary of the 
Treasury in another, and that they are likely to find their rec- 
ords seriously impugned if the present Attorney General and 
the Department of Justice are permitted to go forward with 
their contemplated proceedings. In my judgment, Mr. Presi- 
dent, this whole performance is gotten up in order to furnish a 
smoke screen to hide the misdemeanors of Democratic Cabinet 
officers who seryed under the last administration. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I wish the Senator before he 
takes his seat would say who he thinks furnishes this informa- 
tion and where it comes from. 

Mr. MOSES. I have no idea who furnishes it or where it 
comes from, but I know it must come out of somebody’s private 
letter files, to which access can be had only by the men to whom 
the letters were written or somebody who was privy to the 
matter in the first instance. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It is very courageous, Mr. President, to 
charge some one with wrongdoing and say you do not know who 
it is acting and have not even the remotest idea. It takes a lot 
of courage to do that. 

I want to say that I do not care what the Attorney General 
of the United States intends to do. If the former Attorney 
General was as bad as this Attorney General, he ought to be 
prosecuted, and I am perfectly willing that it should happen. 
If the former Secretary of the Treasury is guilty of any wrong- 
doing, I want him prosecuted. I do not care who it is; I am 
not like the Senator from New Hampshire and the present 
Attorney General. I am not after Republicans as they say they 
are after Democrats. I have not any interest at all in who is 
going to be prosecuted or who is not, but I should like to say 
that if I did have any interest in it, instead of abusing the 
Attorney General I would go to see him, because I rather 
imagine we would get on better. 

The Senator from New Hampshire knows how this matter 
arose. I have heard the statement over and over again that 
Attorney General Daugherty had received $25,000 for getting 
Morse out of the penitentiary, and I happened incidentally to 
mention that in discussing another matter. The Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Watson] immediately rose and told me that he 
knew, from personal conversation with the Attorney General, 
that the Attorney General had nothing to do with it. That 
left me embarrassed, and it became necessary, then, so far as I 
could, to find out if I had wrongfully accused the Attorney Gen- 
eral and had charged him with an offense of which he was not 
guilty. I felt thus embarrassed because I know the Attor- 
ney General had told the Senator from Indiana that he did not 
have anything to do with it, or Mr. Watson would not have so 
stated it. I know also he told another Republican Senator on 
this floor that he had nothing to do with the Morse case, or 
else that other Republican Senator joked with me when he 
told me that the Attorney General had told him he did not have 
a thing to do with this case. So I was curious to find the facts, 
and I find that he did have. Why did Mr. Daugherty deny it? 
I know now why he denied it, because I know that this evi- 
dence of Felder's, if believed by a jury, would convict both of 
them of a conspiracy to practice a fraud upon the Government, 
That little aside remark, that neither of them did know anything 
about the fraud at the time it was practiced, does not conyince 
anybody. Felder it was who conceived the idea that Morse had 
something wrong with him, and Fowler was the doctor. They 
sought to confirm that impression. 

In this connection, while I am talking about it, the same 
man Fowler was driven out, as I understand, from the depart- 
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ment becanse of some connection with the matter, but one of 
the first official acts of the present Attorney General was to 
make him, Fowler, the man who helped them to show that 
Morse had Bright's disease very bad when he did not, was to 
put Fowler back in his position as physician at the penitentiary 
at Atlanta, and he occupies that place to-day. 

Whether Fowler said, “ You know I helped you to put up a 
fraud on the Government, and you have to reward me or I will 
talk,” or whether it was thought he would be a useful man at 
some other time, I do not know; but I do know that immediately 
after the Attorney General got into office he put Fowler back, 
and I know, if Felder is to be believed when he is talking 
against interest, that they knew Morse was released under a 
fraudulent representation of his condition, and everybody else 
now knows it. Taft knew it in 1914 when he wrote his little 
jeremiad. In bitterness he said that this Morse case—he did 
not use the name, but everybody knows the case he meant— 
shook his confidence in expert opinion. He knew that he had 
been wronged and imposed upon by his friend. We know it. 
Let me repeat that after they. found out, if they did not know 
in advance, after the Attorney General had told them of the 
evidence, Felder says that “Daugherty and he were not un- 
mindful of the evidence they had showing this fraud. We per- 
suaded him not to act,” and that afterwards they were afraid to 
sue Morse for their fee, for fear this fraud might come again 
to public notice. 

It is a long letter, and it is an interesting letter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the com- 
munication will be printed in the Record. 

The matter referred to is as follows: P 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Ootober 12, PN. 
Hon. Leon O. BAILBY, 


Hanover National Bank Building, New York, N. Y. 

My Dzar Sm: I am in receipt of your favor of recent date advising 
me that Mr. Grafton Johnson had turned over to you for collection or ad- 
ustment $25,000 of common and preferred stock in the Morse Securities 

0. ip hr ath gay ag apg RENS CMIS INE MENE SOE 9 oan 
which I obtained. You ask me to acquaint you with the of this 
transaction before you take the matter up with Mr. Morse and to tell 
you why interest upon these stocks has not been paid and why they 
were transferred to 
To “begin at the 
W. Morse was sent to 


coul t, Hon. Fred L. 
e Atlanta rgian, who had 
the fate of 


years 
mine, came to my office and stated to me that I had convinced him of 
and while the 


et he desired me to 
1. ent, anything could be gove; 
m the case and would see that 

services rend 


the record 

x We were informed by the President and the Attorney Gen- 
eral that the act of the President rendered the matter a “ closed in- 
cident” for the present; but if we would bring the matter to their 
attention again just before the term of office of the President, expired 
in March, 1913, the matter would be reopened and perhaps a different 
action taken in ereto, 

This decision was communicated by Mr. H. M. ugherty and my- 
self to Mr. Morse, who had agreed to pay $6,000 ca to cover ex- 

nses (this sum was paid). and $25,000, conditional upon our obtain- 
om his release from the penitentiary. When this result was reported 
to Mr. Morse, he stated to us in the presence of the penitentia: 
guard that if we would renew our efforts to obtain his release he woul 
pay us, in addition to the amount upon, the sum of $100,000, 
and 5 „Gentlemen, I will make you both rich if you will get 
me out of here. 

At this consultative conference with Morse, I thought that I had 
discovered in him a very marked physical deterioration since the last 
conference I had with him, so after leaving the 8 I called 
upon Dr. A. L. Fowler at his office in the Candler Building (this 
doctor having been the on — at the date of the inception 
of Morse in the peniten wed and asked him to inform me as to the 
state of Morse's health at the date of his inception in the penitentiary 
and thereafter during his incumbency as prison physician. Dr. Fowler 
referred to his repo and advised me that his initial examination dis- 
closed easts in his urine which denoted incipient Bright’s disease; 
that this disease was progressive; that the mental condition exercised 
a werful influence over the physical and accelerated its ravages; 
and that he entertained no doubt that if var a left the peni- 


and myself took up the matter de novo, 
this phase of the case with the 
e received an intimation 


on and 


ported that his condition was serious. The application for pardon or 
cleme. “hung fire” several weeks, Pending developments, Morse was 
remo from the penitentiary to the hospital at Fort McPherson, 
During all of those weeks Mr. Daugherty and myself spent practically 
2 of our time in New York, Cincinnati, and Washington working upon 


case. 
The day before the pardon was granted and as we were hourly ex- 
it some very unfavorable developments occurred resultin. aos 


General, where he was joined by 
twain called at the White House, and after a protracted conversation 
between the President and Mr. McLean over telephone, Mr. Bennett 
returned to the office of Mr. John R. McLean and delivered to us the 
order discharging Charlies W. Morse, and the same was by us trans- 
mitted to the d official of the Atlanta Peniten 8 

A few days thereafter I called upon Mr. Morse for a settlement of 
his obligation. He seemed to be profoundly grateful and expressed his 
deep appreciation for what he was pleased to characterize our “ splendid 
efforts in his behalf,“ stating that as soon as he returned to New York 
be would send us a check for $25,000, and would v shortly thereafter 
pay the $100,000; and acknowledged that he had d he “would make 
us rich,” and to do. 3 


is obligation to 
5 
uesting an explanation. 

ting fat the condition of 


Immediately after Morse's departure for 

in the press of the country numerous sensational a 
that there was nothing the matter with Morse’s health; that his re- 
lease from the Federal penitentiary had been secured by fraud, and 
officials were urged to take immediate steps to have him remanded to 
the penitentiary. 

An investigation was instituted, and Mr. Daughtery and If, as 
Morse’s counsel, were advised that steps would rely be tka fa: have 
Morse remanded to the penitentiary to serve the balance of his sentence, 
His son, Harry Morse, — ——— r. Daughtery and myself to meet him 
and his brothers in Washington for a conference. We met him and his 
brother, who then resided in Baltimore, at the Willard Hotel. We con- 
ferred at length in relation to the matter, and a decision was reached 
that we sh — 85 In touch immediately with the Department of Jus- 
tice and fores „it possible, any efforts to carry out the threat. We 
made an appointment with the Attorney General; discussed the matter 
with him at length. We took 1 tion in this conference that an 
Executive order A been si and prom ted commuting the 
sentence of the said Morse, that it was not within the power of the 

ive to either change, modify, or revoke the same. That if said 
order had been obtained by fraudulent means and artful practices and 
the department desired to test this question, that it would be necessary 
to take Morse into custody and submit the question to a jury whose 
exclusive province it was to pass upon the issue of fact. 

We were requested to submit a brief upon this subject. I returned 
to Atlanta and devoted several days to the preparation of an exhaustive 
brief upon the subject; returned to Washington and submitted the same 
to the Attorney General. In addition to while in Atlanta, I ob- 
tained additional evidence going to show that Morse was, in fact, suffer- 
ing with Bright's disease. 

In this last-mentioned conference with the Attorney General he indi- 
cated that no immediate steps would be taken, and that if later any 
action looking to Morse’s return to the penitentiary was taken that we 
would be duly advised. We have never been reimbursed for the expenses 
incurred in connection with the services rendered as above set forth, 
and no effort of any kind or character has been made to compensate us 


rope there appeared 
cles to the effect 


for these, although we were assured by the Morse brothers at the Wil- 
e RAlt that these expenses and a reasonable fee would be promptly 
coming. 


Some weeks or months elapsed before Mr. Morse returned to America. 
When we received information through the columns of the press, and 
not from him, that he had returned I made several efforts to arrange a 
conference with him in. New York. I finally arranged for a meeting, 
advised Hon. H. M. Daugherty, and we met pursuant to the appoinmen 
at his office in the city of New York. He stated on this occasion that 
he had no money or property that he could convert into money with 
which he could compensate us; that he deeply appreciated our tireless 
but su efforts In his behalf, and that it was his desire to do 
something then for us which would enable us to obtain some funds im- 
mediately, and that as soon as he could“ get on his feet he could be 
de upon to do the right thing. 

e exhibited to us certain stocks in the Morse Securities Co., stating 
that they were owned by his sister, Miss Jennie Morse, who, upon his 
representation that he was very anxious to or secure us, had con- 
sented to allow him to use these stocks. I told him that we could not 
utilize the stocks unless they were valuable, and if yaluable it seemed 
to us that he could raise the money on them as well or better than w 
could. He stated that the stocks had no market value but an ac 
value of par; that they would undoubtedly +R, 6 per cent dividend, as 
I now remember, and perhaps more; that the stocks were undoubt 
WORD pan and it wo only be a short space of time before par coul 
be zed for the stocks, and as soon as it could be he would redeem 


a very 5 
ro} 
fa e ds of some real estate agent who was negotiating the sale 


of the A 
On this, 8 Mr. Daugherty complained v bitterly of our treat- 
ment by Morse, angry and left the office before the negotia- 


became very 
tions were conducted, After he left Mr. Morse requested me to take the 
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Stocks up to the McAlpin Hotel, where we were stopping, and to urge 
Mr. Daugherty to take a different vlew of the matter; to either accept 
the stocks in payment of our $25,000 demand or as collateral security 
to be redeemed by him at a very early date, stating that he would come 
by the McAlpin during the afternoon on his way home. I left his office 
about noon, went to the McAlpin, lunched with Mr. Daugherty and ex- 
plained the circumstances to him. He positively and emphatically de- 
clined to take the stocks, either in payment or as collateral security, 
although I u him to do so, stating that I had confidence in Morse's 
ER Ai and faith in his purpose to make good his numerous promises, 

About 4 o'clock that afternoon Mr. Morse and his son 
peared and came to my room; Mr. Daugherty came in, 
discussion followed in which Mr. Daugherty denounced M 
measured terms, declining emphatically to accept the stocks tendered 
either as collateral or payment. In this humor he left the room, and 
after some further discussion with Mr. Morse he asked me to hold the 
stocks until he could make some other arrangement in respect to them. 
I told him that I could not use the stocks, but he left the room and left 
them on my dresser; and when I left the city that night for my home, 
in Atlanta, Ga., I took the stocks along in my välise. 

During the years that have intervened I have had some correspond- 
ence with Mr. Morse about these stocks. I have had two or three con- 
ferences with him about his obligation to us. He bus never in writing 
or orally claimed or asserted that these stocks were given to us as pay- 
ment of his obligation. He has always reaffirmed his promises to 
us and renewed his assurances to satisfy us in every particular when 
he got able to do it. 

In the year 1914, just after war was declared in Europe, I called upon 
Mr. Morse in New York and urged him to do something for us, stating 
that I had bought a good deal of property, owed a good many notes 
that were maturing, and that I needed the money. In this conference 
he stated to me that he was getting on his feet” and didn’t think it 
would be very long before he could take care of his obligation to us. 
A little later on F found it necessary to raise a little money, so I 
hypothecated these securities with Mr. Grafton Johnson, the present 
holder, for this purpose, 

In conclusion permit me to state that I have not been more aggres- 
sive in my efforts to force Morse to pay his obligations to us for the sole 
and simple reason that I have always felt apprehensive that if we 
brought suit or agitated the matter that immediate steps would be 
taken by the Department of Justice to secure an annulment of the 
Executive order and the rentrn of Morse to the penitentiary. I have 
not been unmindful of the damaging evidence secured by the Depart- 
ment of Justice in the prosecution of its investigations to ascertain 
whether or not a fraud had been perpetrated upon the Government by 
Morse in his efforts to obtain his freedom; and while I knew that if a 
fraud had been perpetrated that Hon. H. M. Dangherty and myself were 
not only not connected therewith but were not even Kirpan of being 
connected therewith, but that the disclosure and publicity would be 
disagreeable if not embarrassing to everybody concerned. 

We were informed that the department was in possession of evidence 
going to show that after physicians were appointed to examine Morse 
and before they appeared on the scene that soap suds or chemicals or 
would taken by him to produce hemorrhage of the kid- 
that as soon as the examination was over that the patient 
would recuperate rapidly. As I have stated, we have not brought suit 
or insituted any proceedings in the matter because both Mr. Daugherty 
and myself felt that we had had all the notoriety and newspaper pub- 
licity that we should in reason have in connection with this transaction, 
As a matter of fact, during the years that have intervened I have had 
frequent intimations that this matter would be reopened and I have 
always promptly taken steps to stop it. I have recently heard a well- 
authenticated rumor that steps are likely to be taken at any moment to 
have the matter investigated; that certain interests in New York were 
demanding that this be done. 

I have made up my mind to use no further efforts to prevent it, 
having reached the conclusion that the investigation will not hurt but 
will help Mr. Daugherty and myself. So if the bringing of a suit by 
you to collect these securities will have the effect of precipitating mat- 
ters, why, so far as I am concerned, they will just have to come. In. a 
recent conference with Mr. Dangherty and myself we agreed that the 
fullest investigation will conclusively demonstrate that if fraud was 
committed we had no connection with it. 

When we were employed by Hon. Fred L. Seely to represent Morse 
in this case, his situation was utterly hopeless. His family, friends, and 
lawyers had exhausted every effort to secure a favorable consideration 
of his case. If Hon H. M. Daugherty and myself had not been em- 
ployed he would have been to-day in his grave or in the penitentiary 
serving his sentence. Through our efforts he was released. We were 
promised substantial compensation. We have never teceived it. 

In addition to this I have heard whisperings and rumors to the effect 
that Morse had said things which reflect upon Mr. Daugherty and my- 
self. such as that we “ butted into the case and that we rendered him 
no beneficial service; that we were “trying to blackmail him.” I can 
not believe that he could have given utterance to any such expressions 

use he knows, as does every member of his family, that these state- 
ments are false. He knows that we were approached by Hon. Fred L. 
Seely, who represented him, and that our contract was made as a result 
of negotiations with Mr. Seely. He knows, his family know, Mr. Ben- 
nett, who was then and is now the editor in chief of the Washington 
Post, knows that his release was secured by and through the efforts of 
Hon. H. M. Daugherty and myself. and by no other individual. corpo- 
ration, or group of individuals. living or dead, on the earth or beneath 
It. standing on their heads or on their heels, sitting up, or lying down. 
We have richly earned all that Morse agreed to pay. viz, the expenses, 
the $25,000. the $100,000, and whatever is involved in his assurance. 
„ will make you both rich.“ I don’t want him to “ make us both 
rich.” I don’t want the $100,000 he agreed to pay, but I do want the 
$25,000 that he contracted in writing to pay for securing his release 
from the penitentiary, and I do want compensation for services ren- 
dered him by engagement of his son, Harry Morse, for coming to Wash- 
ington and presenting to the Department of Justice, through a brief 
filed and by oral argument, reasons why he should not be remanded to 
5 penitentiary, and I propose to have this and have it at a very early 
ate. 

1 have written at length so that you as attorney for Mr. Grafton 
Johnson, who holds these “soap wrapper” securities,.which were rep- 
resented to us as being worth r, may know all the facts. 

I am mailing a copy of this letter to Charles W. Morse, at Pier 32, 
New York, and to Mr, Harry Morse, whose address I do not know 
but at the same address, copy to Hon, H. M. Daughe 


and 
to Hou. F. L. Seely. s pie ad 


I am not mailing a copy to Mr. Bennett, of t 


Washington Post, because I have recently gone over the matter with 
him and he confirms my statements in respect to what happened 


within his knowledge both in letter and in spirit. 
If I can be of further service to you, command me. I beg to remain, 
Yours very truly, 
T. B. FELDER. 


OcTtossg 18, 1917, 
Mr, THOMAS B. FEIDER, i 
Towne, Bailey, Felder-Thompson, 
Woodward Building. Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mu. FELDER: I have just received your letter of the 18th and 
carefully read the copy of the one to Mr. Bailey, and can only say 
that every statement in your letter with which I am familiar is sub- 
stantially correct. 

You know, of course, that I had no connection with, or knowledge 
of, what transpired after Mr. Morse left the prison. 

To be specific: After Mr. Morse had tried every possible avenue of 
relief, I ay eR to him that he employ you, explaining to him that 
your firm d been my attorneys for a number of years and that I 
eee aaa unun So w 17 him. Upon his request I 

e Un tates Penitentia and w n r 
conference with him. 4 F 

You are aware. of course, that I visited Mr. Morse for a long period 
at least once a week, and when his health broke down, I was there 
sometimes as often as every day. So I was familiar with his condition 
and there is no question but that he was not far from the end of his rope, 
nor has there ever been any question in my mind but that he would have 
died in a few more weeks. I did not know Mr. Morse previous to his 
going to prison, and was asked to visit him by a New York World corre- 
spondent who came down with him on the train, I made no effort to 
secure his release until I saw that his health was nearl ne. I made 
no appeal to the President nor to anyone with any political connections. 
It was my belief that if Mr. Morse deserved release, it should come 
through legal channels, and my activity in securing you was perfectly 
natural and businesslike, because you had been my attorney, and I be- 
lieved he needed additional legal assistance. 

I have never giyen expression to my feelings over Mr. Morse’s failure 
to pay this debt, and 1 would dislike extremely to have to be brought 
into any controversy. As you know, I have seen very little of you since 
Mr. Morse’s release—in fact, I have seen much more of Mr. Morse than 
I have of you, but if necessary I am prepared to testify ut any moment 
that it is my belief Mr. Morse owes his liberation and ‘his life to your's 
and Mr. Daugherty’s efforts, and it is very unjust that you gentlemen 
should have been kept out of your remuneration. 

You are well aware that my interest in Mr. Morse was purely a phil- 
anthropic one. I spent a lot of time and not a little expense in my 
endeayors to help him while his term lasted, but I have never permitted 
oy remuneration of any kind. 

trast Mr. Morse will pay you, but after so long a time am frunk to 
say that if he doesn’t you should compel it, if possible. 
Very sincerely yours, 
x a : F. L. S£ELY. 
votations on left-hand margin: “ Mailed the original to Leon 0. 
Bailey, attorney at law, New York—T. B. FELDER.” gi 


THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment of the committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, line 23, after the word 
including.“ to strike ont “ weight of barrel or package, and 
to insert “ the weight of the container,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 

Par. 204. Limestone (not suitable for use as monumental or building 
stone), crade or crushed but not pulverized, 5 cents per 100 pounds; 
r MEMIBtER times SB eesth per ET E 
including the weight of the container. E jacta d 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 33, to insert: 

Par. 204a. Crude magnesite, five-sixteenths of 1 cent r und: 
caustic calcined magnesite, five-eights of 1 cent per pound; dead burned 
and grain magnesite, not suitable for manufacture into oxychloride 
cements, four-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 3 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the amendment go over on 
account of the sickness of one of the Senators who desires to be 
present when it is discussed, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment will be passed over. 

The next amendment was, on page 55, line T, before the word 
“ground,” to strike out “if”; in line 9, after the word “ in- 
cluding,” to insert “the”; in the same line, after the words 
“weight of,” to strike out “barrel or package” and to insert 
“the container“; in line 10, before the word “other,” to strike 
out “or” and insert “and”; in line 11, before the word “ val- 
ued,” to strike out “if”; in line 12, before the word “ valued,” 
to strike out “if”; in line 13. before the word “valued,” to 
strike out “if”; and in line 14, before the word “ valued.” to 
strike out “if,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 205. Plaster rock or um, crude, 25 cents z 
or calcined, $1.40 per ton; w C $ ites 

100 pounds, including the weight of the container; Keene's cement 
and other cement of which gypsum is the component material of chief 
value, valued at $14 per ton or less, $3.50 per ton; valued above $14 


and not above $20 per ton, $5 per ton; valued above $20 and no o 
$40 per ton, $10 per ton; valued above $40 per ton, 714 per ee 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Without objection, the 
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The next amendment was, on page 83, line 16, before the word 


“of,” to strike out “two-tenths” and to insert “ one-tenth,” 
go as to read: 

Pumice stone, unmanufactured, valued at $15 or less per ton, one 
tenth of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator how that affects the present law? ‘I understand that 
the present law is 5 per cent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Five per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What does one-tenth of 1 cent per pound 
figure ad ‘valorem? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The present valuation, I think, is about 
$14 per ton. I am not certain of that. I shall have to look 
it up 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. As I have computed it roughly, it ap- 
pears to be 20 per cent. The present law is 5 per cent, and the 
proposed specific duty would be 20 per cent. 

Mr. McCUMBER, The imports in 1920 amounted to 10,379 
tons, valued at $143,788, or $18.80 per ton. I gave it as about 
$14 per ton. That is very close to it, and that would be equiva- 
lent to about 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. This is on pumice stone valued at $15 
per ton or less. It is the cheapest sort, is it not? And we do 
not import any of the cheap sort, as I understand. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On the contrary, I understand that the 
bulk of that which came in was of the cheaper character 
that is, under the Payne tariff law, when we had an ad valo- 
rem duty, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, My abstract from the Tariff Report is 
that the imported material comes from the Lipari Islands, 
Sicily, and is a massive, finely grained, high-priced article, 
used for special work, while the domestic is much coarser, and 
is used in making cleansers, like the Dutch Cleanser; and the 
record of imports shows, as I have it here, that the imported 
article costs $15 a ton and over, whereas the domestic article 
is worth only $2 or $3 a ton. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Take 1910: The importations of pumice 
stone, unmanufactured, valued at $15 per ton or less, were 
8,967 tons, while that which was valued at over $15 per ton 
for the same year amounted to only 311 tons. The next year 
the amount imported valued at less than $15 per ton was 5.351 
tons, while that valued at more than $15 per ton was 432 tons; 
and so all the way through, down ‘to 1914, you will find that 
the cheaper material—that is, that valued at less than $15 per 
ton—constituted the bulk of the importations. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. How has it been since that time? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Since the Payne law I am informed that 
they are not separated. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Am I correct in the figures that the im- 
portations were 14,000 tons in 1920, 7,000 tons in 1919, 5,500 
tons in 1918, 11,000 tons in 1917, and 11,000 tons in 1916? 

Mr. McCOUMBER. I will give it to the Senator. In 1918— 
that is, taking all of them—we imported 1,086 tons; in 1919, 
5,234 tons; in 1920, 10,379 tons; and the first nine months of 
1921, 1,906 tons. That is the last information that I have from 
the Tariff Commission’s ‘report. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator’s figures show an even 
smaller importation than I had supposed, The production in 
this country—the domestic production—seems to run 80,000 or 
40,000 tons a year. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; and in 1920, for instance, about one- 
fourth were imported, or about 25 per cent, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The most of the figures the Senator read 
indicated quite a good deal below 20 per cent of those figures. 
I am asking why there is any need to multiply the present tariff 
three or four times, in view of the comparatively small im- 
ports? 

Mr. McCUMBER, There is certainly a very heavy increase 
in the importations, and as they constitute about 20 per cent of 
the entire product it seemed to me that what is equivalent to 
about 15 per cent ad valorem was rather a light duty for the 
purposes of revenue. 

Mr. HITOHCOOK. The present duty is only 5 per cent, and 
yet, under the 5 per cent duty, the imports have amounted only 
to a fraction of the consumption. 

Mr, McCUMBHR, But the American price, as compared with 
the foreign price, evidences such a spread that even the amount 
we have reported will not nearly make up the difference; but 
with the hope that there will be at some time in the future con- 
siderable reduction in freight rates, we hope that we shall be 
able to maintain the output in the United States. 

Mr. HITCHCOOK. Is it not a fact that we export something 
like 52,000,000 worth of this article a year? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I should have to look that up. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 


braska yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 


Mr. HITCHCOCK, I yield. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. There are two types of articles 
under this item. One is the volcanic ash, which is not com- 
parable with the imported pumice stone. The imported pumice , 
stone is a very fine product, all of which is imported. We do 
not export any of it, and none of it is produced here. That is 
used for silver polishing and for similar purposes. The vol- 
canic ash sells for from $2 to $4 a ton, while the imported 
pumice stone sells for from $12 to $18 a ton. 

I think this is principally a revenue measure, but the protec- 
tion is sought by some of the grinders of pumice stone who 
need a slight protection for that process. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Now, the Senator has revealed exactly 
the condition that I realized existed. That is, the American pro- 
duction of this article is worth only from $2 to $4 a ton. The for- 
eign article is the high-priced article, which sells for from $12 to 
$18 a ton; and yet, under the name of protection, you are in- 
creasing the tariff on an article which has not any manufacture 


in the United States. 
No, Mr. President; that is not true 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
at all, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I repeat now exactly the condition: Of 
the cheap article, none is imported, and our producers need no 
protection for it. Of the high-priced article, none is produced 


in this country. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, they are.asking pro- 
tection. If you were going to put in a duty representing the 
difference between the grinding of the pumice and the pumice 
stone, you would have to have more than one-tenth of a cent 
per pound. In fact, the House had two-tenths of a cent, which 
was reduced to one-tenth of a cent by the Senate committee, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Did I understand the Senator to say 
that nobody is asking for protection on this article? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The western miners, in California, 
I understand, ask for it. 

Mr. HITCHCOOK. I understood the Senator to say that 
none were asking for it; that it was purely a revenue measure. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I did not say that. The Senator 
probably knows as much about the Nebraska voleanic ash as 
we do, It is produced in his State. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I will state to the Senator that 
a large quantity of the cheaper article is produced in Kansas 
and Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; I am aware of that. 

Mr. CURTIS. As one member of the committee, I thought 
that on the finer article coming in we ought to get some revenue; 
and I, as a member of the committee, voted to put a duty upon 
this imported article because of the fact that I thought we 
could derive some duty from it. ‘The Senator will remember 
that back in 1909 the people of his State and my State asked ‘for 
a very high duty upon all of this material, because they could 
not compete with the imported article, 

Now, the freight rates are so great that they do not try to 
compete with the foreign article. Our cheap material, pro- 
duced in Nebraska and Kansas, is all sold to the manufacturers 
of Dutch Cleanser, and people like that, and I think on that 
higher grade article we ought to have a reasonable duty for 
revenue purposes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think I understand this item. It is 


represented as a protection for a Nebraska and Kansas product, 


but the Senator now. admits that the Nebraska and Kansas 
product ‘needs no protection. 

Mr. CURTIS. It was not contended before the committee 
that we needed it. As a matter of fact, I told the committee 
that, so far as the higher grade is concerned, we do not compete 
with the foreign article, and we do not ask protection for the 
product of Kansas and Nebraska, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. They do not need it—— 

Mr. CURTIS. They do not need it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Any more than our wheat or our corn 
needs it, but it is put on so that they can say to the Nebraska 
producers that the Republican Congress has given them some 
protection. 

Mr. CURTIS. There will be nothing of the kind told; but 
I can not agree with the Senator that the farmers do not need 
a duty upon wheat and corn. We can argue that at some other 
time. We will tell the Kansas farmers that they are pro- 
tected in those products. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. This is just a repetition of the duty on 
wheat and corn. We raise wheat and corn, and we export it in 
competition with all the world, We manufacture this pumice- 
stone product in Nebraska and we export two or three million 
dollars’ worth of it in a year. We do not need protection on 
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pumice stone any more than a cart needs a fifth wheel, but it is 
put on with the idea of creating out in Nebraska and Kansas 


the impression that this Congress, which is imposing duties on 
manufactured articles which actually do increase the price, is 
also caring for Nebraska interests. We do not want that duty. 
We do not need that duty. The production of pumice stone in 
Kansas and Nebraska is able to stand on its own feet and com- 
pete with the world. We are able to manufacture this pumice 
stone, and we are not afraid of competition. We can export it 
to other countries, and we do not need any protection. 

Under the guise of protecting a western industry, a tariff 
of 5 per cent is increased to something like 20 per cent, and I 
object-to it. We can not be given a gold brick like that for the 
purpose of developing in the West the support of these protec- 
tive tariff rates on other articles which we consume, and the 
price of which is increased by the tariff. 

Mr. McOUMBER. Mr. President, when we come to the agri- 
cultural schedule I will invite the Senator from Nebraska, who 
has been throwing gold bricks across the aisle for months, to 
explain to the Senate or to the North Dakota farmer why it is 
that since the emergency tariff law was enacted we have been 
receiving on an average about 31 cents a bushel more than the 
Winnipeg prices for a like quality of wheat. We have been 
receiving it day after day and month after month, the Winnipeg 
being upon the world level of prices, and our average in Minne- 
apolis being about 31 cents above the Winnipeg, when we take 
into account the difference in the quality of the Winnipeg, as 
their requirement for No. 1 Manitoba is a little higher than the 
requirement for No. 1 northern in Minneapolis. We range from 
25 to 29 cents a bushel in our favor right along. But that is on 
another subject. I would rather stick to this subject, and we 
will take up the duty on agricultural products when we reach 
those items, 

The value of all of the imports of this product in 1920 was 
$144,000 in round numbers. The value of the American product 
Was $114,000 in round numbers. So we see that we are importing 
about $30,000 worth more than we are productng in the United 
States, and, as has been suggested, I think the foreign product 
will stand a heavier duty than that which was imposed under 
the Underwood law. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I would like to ask the Senator 
why it is that the rate fixed by the House on the unmanufac- 
tured pumice stone is decreased, while the rate fixed by the 
House on the manufactured pumice stone is increased? 

Mr. McCUMBER. We have tried to consider carefully the 
difference in the cost of converting the unmanufactured into the 
manufactured product. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I assumed that the House took 
that into account, too, but the Senate Finance Committee re- 
duced the House rate on the unmanufactured, and I just wanted 
to know the reason for increasing thé rate on the other. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the Senator will find there is a 
decrease in both instances. i 

Mr. JONES of Washington. You raise the House rate of 26 
per cent to 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But it should be remembered that the 
House rate is based upon the American valuation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is what I wanted to bring 
out. There is nothing said in the bill about American valuation. 
I wanted to get the reason, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will look at that when I come to it. My 
mind is on the other now, and I will have to refresh my memory 
when I come to the next provision. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is all in one paragraph, and 
I did not know about it. I just wanted an explanation of it. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I think it is a decrease, nevertheless; but 
I will take that up when I come to it. 

In addition to what I have said, I want to say that on account 
of the heavy freight rates the California product will be cut 
out entirely from the eastern markets In other words, we have 
not given a duty high enough to protect the California product. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. You should not.e 

Mr. McCUMBER. That may be. We have not. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. This business of doubling freight rates in 
the United States for the consumers to pay, and then increasing 
your tariff because of the freight rates, simply results in piling 
one burden after another on the consumers. Because freight 
rates have been increased 100 per cent is no excuse for increas- 
ing tariff rates. 

I understand—and I would like to ask the chairman of the 
committee if I am right—that the amendment we now have 
before us proposes to change the present duty of 5 per cent ad 
valorem on the unmanufactured pumice stone to a specific duty 
of one-tenth of a cent per pound. Does that apply to the cheap 
pumice stone? 


Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; where the value is $15 and less. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does it not follow, then, that the specifie 
duty now amounts to 20 per cent? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Taking the American price of the cheaper, 
I think it would amount to about 15 per cent. I have not com- 
puted it accurately. 
sors: HITCHCOCK, The American price is now approximately 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is the volcanic. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; that is the American product, and 
that is the only American product. 

Mr. McCUMBER. What was the question? 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. I am asking the Senator if the change 
from the 5 per cent ad valorem to the one-tenth cent specific on 
this cheap article, unmanufactured pumice stone, is not an in- 
crease from 5 per cent to 20 per cent? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I said it was an increase, as I have it, of 
from 5 per cent ad valorem to about 15 per cent ad yalorem. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. My arithmetic makes it 20; but even at 
15, it is three times as large. 

Mr, McCUMBER. Yes; it would be. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And there are no imports of it. Am I 
right? There is no foreign competition? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Not in the same kind that we produce. 
There are heavy imports, of course, of a quality under $15 per ton. 
As I have stated, the imports amounted in one year to about 
25 per cent of the entire consumption. There is quite a heavy 
import of that which is less than $15 per ton; very much heavier 
than that which is over $15 per ton. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 33, line 17, 
to strike out “three-tenths” and insert one-fourth,” so as to 
ere Valued at more than $15 per ton, one-fourth of 1 cent per 
pound.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 83, line 20, 
after the word “ pumice” to strike out the word “stone” and 
insert the word “stone” and a comma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 33, line 21, 
to strike out “26” and insert in lieu thereof “ 35,” so as to read: 

Manufactures of pumice stone, or of which pumice stone is the com- 


ponent material of chief value, not specially provided for, 35 per cent 
ad valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 34, line 
8, to strike out “ bauxite or beauxite“ and insert in lieu thereof 
“bauxite,” so as to read: 

Bauxite, crude, not refined or otherwise advanced in condition in 
any manner, $1 per ton. 

The amendment was agréed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 34, line 7, 
to strike out “$3 per ton of 2,000 pounds” and to insert in 
lieu thereof “ $3.25 per ton,“ so as to read: 

Buller’s earth * * è wrought or manufactured, $3.25 per ton. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, this item of 
fuller’s earth is one which I think may well challenge our 
attention for a few minutes. 

Under the present law the duty is $1.50 per ton, equivalent 
to 16 per cent ad valorem, Under the old Payne-Aldrich law 
the duty was $3 per ton, equivalent to 333 per cent, and the 
committee now proposes to make the duty $3.25 per ton, equiva- 
lent to 35 per cent ad valorem on the 1908 to 1917 prices and 
to 27 per cent on the later imports. 

I desire to call attention to the fact that prior to the Euro- 
pean war—in fact, prior to 1916, reaching back to 1910—the 
yearly production in the United States was something over 
40,000 tons, and the average value during that series of years 
was $9.71. 

I may say that that has continued down to about the present 
time. During the year 1921 the importations fell off consider- 
ably, but from 1908 down the importations have averaged 
about 15,000 tons a year at a price, prior to the war, on foreign 
valuation, of $9 per ton, and to that $9 foreign valuation must, 
of course, be added the cost of transportation, the duty, and 
the importer’s profit on the commodity, and there seems to 
have been a well-fixed relation between the domestic produc- 
tion and the importations. 

The price of the commodity now has gone very high. In 
March, 1922, the New York price was from $22 to $25 per ton, 
considerably more than twice the price of that commodity prior 
to the war; that is, the New York price now is about two and a 


half times the pre-war price. It does seem to me that this is a 
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fair illustration of the attempt made by the bill to keep up 
present prices on all of the commodities regardless of the cost 
of production either in the United States or abroad. 

This commodity is produced in two sections of the country 
principally, in come of the Southern States and in California. 
The California production supplies the demand of the Pacific 
coast and, so far as I am advised, there is no competition there. 
The production in the Southern States supplies the whole market 
as far north as New Jersey, but the market in the New England 
States has been constantly supplied by importations. That is 
the destination of the imported commodity, just that one section 
of the United States. The reason why that market is supplied 
from abroad is doubtless because of the cost of transportation 
from the mills in the United States to the northeastern section 
of the United States. 

The effect of the tariff will be to keep the prices of the mate- 
rial considerably higher than normally. We have heard much 
about wanting to get back to normalcy, but this is an attempt 
to prevent it, It is true the freight rates are high. Is it to be 
said that we should now levy a tariff which would enable the 
producers of this material in rather remote sections to pay a 
high freight bill? This probably could be justified upon that 
theory, but I submit that we should not undertake any such 
disarrangement of natural economic conditions at this time, 
especially when the price is so high as it appears from the 
market quotations in New York. 

The importation has been practically constant during all these 
years. The Tariff Commission tells us that Great Britain and 
Germany are normally large producers, but the English product 
is the only one entering the domestic market to any extent. We 
have not the ghost of Germany confronting us at this time, and 
we must consider the situation only as it is in England. We 
all know that prices there have reached a point higher than they 
were prior to the war even considering the difference in ex- 
change and the price of labor and other costs which have gotten 
back to a point higher than the pre-war basis. 

The domestic industry occupies a strong position in all the 
home markets except along the Atlantic seaboard from New 
Jersey to New England. The domestic material sent here must 
absorb a heavy rail and water freight, while foreign material 
can in many cases be shipped direct from England to the con- 
suming plant at a lower cost of transportation. 

The statistics are given as to the cost of production in the 
United States and the average price per ton. From 1911 to 1915 
the average price per ton was $9.71, and that kept going up. 
Since the war is over, it has gone higher than it was during 
the war. In fact, in 1920, the last date given, it was higher than 
at any time during the war. In 1920 it reached the point of 
$19.51, as against the pre-war average for a number of years of 
$9.71. I would like to know whether the Finance Committee is 
willing to stand for that sort of thing. Is it willing to levy a 
duty with the avowed purpose of-keeping up such abnormal 
prices as that, and in view of the fact that the greater section 
of the United States is supplied by the home production with 
no danger of competition, no danger of destroying home produc- 
tion so far as it can reasonably extend itself? But we are now 
asked to increase this duty more than 100 per cent above the 
present rate and even higher than the Payne-Aldrich rate. That 
is the situation. 

The domestic production in this country is around 40,000 tons 
per annum, used in all the sections of the country except the New 
England States. There the market has been supplied with im- 
portations. The present price is more than twice what it was 
prior to the war, and we are putting on the highest duty ever 
known in order to increase the price of the commodity to the 
consumers up in the New England States. I am a little sur- 
prised that Senators here representing the industries up there 
do not make some complaint about it. However, that is the situ- 
ation. Who is asking for this measure I do not know. 

But here is what the Tariff Commission says about the im- 
portation. I think I have given the percentage of importation 
higher than it really is, because I observe in the next para- 
graph the Tariff Commission says: 

Imports amount to about 15 per cent of the domestic production 
and the maierial comes through New York and New England ports and 
is consumed at the refining plants located in that section. 

I do not feel that any such duty is justified with prices where 
they are to-day. The matter is discussed somewhat in detail 
in the Tariff Commission Survey. I simply want to make it 
appear what the Finance Committee is recommending and 
what the Senate will deliberately do if it shall adhere to the 
rate proposed by the committee. 

Mr. President, I move that on line 7, page 34, the numerals 
$3.25 be stricken out and the numerals $1.50 be inserted in 
lieu thereof. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). The 
amendment to the amendment will be stated. 

The Reapine CLERK. On page 34, line 7, strike out of the 
committee amendment the numerals $3,25 and insert in lieu 
thereof $1.50. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think I ought to make 
some little explanation, a very short one, as to the reasons for 
modifying the House rate and other reasons justifying the rate 
proposed by the committee. 

Under the House bill the duty was levied upon the short ton 
of 2,000 pounds. As a matter of fact, practically all the for- 
eign countries use the long ton of 2,250 pounds in their importa- 
tions. It was thought by the experts that it would be’ better 
to continue the long-ton valuation rather than the short-ton 
valuation, as the invoices would all be on the long-ton basis, 
We merely changed the duty to the equivalent long-ton duty by 
adding 25 cents per ton. 

The rate under the Payne-Aldrich law was $3 per ton, and 
under the Underwood law $1.50 per ton. The rate now pro- 
posed is $3.25 per ton. The Senator from New Mexico called 
attention to the fact of the enormous increase in the market 
price after the war and after 1917. The Senator will recall 
that in 1918 miners’ wages were enormously increased, and as 
ee a R 5 earth is 5 85 labor cost, that was im- 
m ely reflec e very much higher price of the product 
in the United States. = . N ee 

I think it will go down undoubtedly to a point very much more 
near the pre-war point, but at present the importing price, taking 
the first nine months of 1921, is about $13 per ton, and $3.25 per 
ton is exactly the equivalent of 25 per cent ad valorem upon the 
foreign price. The pre-war foreign importation price was about 
$10 per ton, so the present price increases it only about $3 per ton. 

I think, considering the country from which it is imported, 
where the labor wages more nearly measure up to the labor 
wages in the United States, the probability is that it will not 
go below that foreign valuation, and therefore the ad valorem 
percentage will in all probability be not increased beyond the 
25 per cent. I think it will stand the 25 per cent, and that we 
can get a considerable revenue when we recall the enormous 
increase in the cost in the United States owing to the increase 
in miners’ wages. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I desire to call 
attention to something that it seems to me is rather significant, 
The Senator from North Dakota has said that the price in 1921 
was $13 per ton. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The importing price. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes. My information on the 
subject is that in 1920 we imported 15,622 tons and the foreign 
price was $13 per ton. But for the nine months of 1921 we im- 
ported only 5,761 tons and the foreign price was $14 a ton. 
That does not indicate that there is going to be any great flood 
of this material into this country. After 1920 the foreign price 
went up and the importations decreased more than 50 per cent. 
That is the situation. The $14 foreign price of 1921 is to be 
compared with the average price of about $9.10 prior to the war. 
The importations decreased for nine months of 1921, only 5,761 
tons coming in, and the foreign price had increased $1. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll and the following Senators 
answered to their names: = 


Ashurst Frelinghuysen Lenroot Page 

Ball Glass Lodge Pittman 
Boruh Gooding McCumber Ransdell 
Brandegee Hale McLean Rawson 
Bursum Harreld McNary Sheppard 
Capper Harris Moses Shortridge 
Caraway Harrison Myers Simmons 
Colt Heflin Nelson Smoot 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Newberry Townsend 
Dial Jones, Wash, Nicholson Walsh, Mass. 
Edge Kellog: * Norbeck Warren 
Ernst Kendrick Norris Williams 
Fletcher Keyes Oddie Willis 
France Ladd e Overman 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-five Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Jones] to the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask that the amendment be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The REApING CLERK. On page 34, line 7, it is proposed to 
strike out “$3.25” and to insert 51.50.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on agree- 
ing to thè committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
committee will be stated. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 34, at the end of line 9, to insert “glass sand, $1.50 per ton.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, that is a new 
item, and, so far as I can ascertain, we bave been furnished 
no information regarding it. The item merely says “glass 
sand.” We do not know what quality of the commodity is cov- 
ered by this duty or anything about it, and I believe that the 
Senate is entitled to some information on the subject. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr, President, glass sand or silica 
sand is a product of New Jersey and is also produced elsewhere 
throughout the country. It has to go through the process of 
mining and washing and drying, which involves a great deal of 
labor. ‘This sand is produced for the purpose of the manufac- 
ture of glassware, and also for the making of soda silicon, I 
think there are four or five plants in my State and there are 
one or two in Pennsylvania which have asked for this duty. 

The competition at the present time comes from Belgium. 
This sand is shipped as ballast at a cost of about 80 cents per 
ton plus 30 per cent landing charges. On February 22 last a 
cargo of 2,000: tons of such sand was discharged at Chester, 
Pa., for $1.10 per ton. The manufacturer who writes me regard- 
ing this matter states that his freight alone for silica sand 
which he supplies at that point is $1.68; that the production 
costs f. o. b. at the mines or the sand pits where the sand is 
mined, washe@, and cleaned is $1.25 per ton; and that on the 
eastern seaboard this sand is now being shipped in as ballast 
from Belgium, which is one of our principal competitors from 
the standpoint of the glass industry. 

The producers have requested a rate of $2 per ton to cover 
the difference between the domestic production cost and the 
freight and the landed cost of the foreign article at near-by 
eastern points on the seaboard—New York and Philadelphia. 
The statement that I have here is that this sand, cleaned and 
refined to the glass factory, costs from $4.35 to $5.50 per ton. 
There was quite a demand for a duty of $2 per ton from the 
saud miners of my State. There are a great many persons 
employed in the north and south Jersey sand pits; and with 
this competition of ballast glass sand coming in from Belgium 
thé committee felt that $1.50 a ton was a fair duty. Hereto- 
fore this article has been on the free list and has not been 
protected, but this competition has never before appeared. 

The question of protection, as to whether or not we shall be 
dependent for sand upon Belgium, which is our largest com- 
petitor in the manufacture of glass, is one that is exercising not 
only the producers of sand in my State and in Pennsylvania, but 
also the glass manufacturers as well, who do not object to the 
proposed rate. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, do I understand 
from the Senator that this is the first time any such competi- 
tion has occurred? Will the Senator from New Jersey just 
give me his attention for a moment? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I have heard every 
word the Senator has said, and I paid him as much attention as 
he paid me when I was explaining the item. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I regret very much if I have 
offended the very agreeable Senator with my most innocent 
remark, I understood the Senator to make that statement, and 
I wanted to have it confirmed before I made any comments on 
it. It is some littie distance across the Chamber from where 
the Senator is sitting over to where I am now standing. I was 
listening with a good deal of interest to what the Senator had 
said, and if perchance I have so far departed from the pro- 
prieties of the situation as to offend the Senator by asking 
him an innocent question, I apolegize in the most gracious 
manner, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, possibly we are 
beth a little confused at the noise in the Chamber, and the fact 
that it is almost impossible to hear the debate. I stated that 
heret@fore the glass sand had been upon the free list and was 
upon the free list, and that this competition of ballast sand 
from Belgium was really becoming a very important factor, 
and within the last few months over 20,000 tons of this sand 
had been shipped in in this manner, and that the sand clean- 
ers—I think they call themselves clay and sand manufacturing 
companies—have asked that they b- protected against this glass 
sand that comes in as ballast. I stated that it costs from $2.25 
to $2.50 to buy and prepare that sand and put it on the cars— 
that is quite uniferm in every one of these pits located in Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey—and that the freight to the near-by 
points from the Pennsylvania factories te New York is about 


$1.68, or from New York, where a good deal of this Belgian 
sand has been landed, to the Pennsylvania distributing points, 
about the same—$1.50 to 81.75. That makes the total cost of 
the landing of the sand to the consumer $4.50 to $5.50 a ton. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. What was the price that those 
concerns near the coast were paying for such sand prior to the 
war, if the Senator knows? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have not that information. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. May I also ask the Senator at 
what point the sand is produced which the Senator has been 
referring to as laboring under this terrible handicap? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN,. The South River sand is loaded at 
$2.25 per ton f. o. b. the cars. It is landed in New York at 
$4.85 per ton. That is the cost of delivering, loading the cars, 
and shipment to New York. According to the figures that I 
have for the Bridgeton Sand Co. and the Bristol Sand Co., 
supplying Chester with this grade of sand, the freight rate 
alone to Chester, Pa., is $1.68 per net ton, while the ballast 
sand from Belgium was landed at Chester at $1.10 per net ton. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Does that include the profit of 
the importer? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I presume the profit is in the bal- 
last. I suppose they carry it for nothing. They probably pay a 
small price for the sand in Belgium and carry it for nothing, 
because it forms the ballast of the ship. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, it does seem to 
me that we ought to hesitate before putting that article on 
the dutiable list with the very meager information we have. 
Here is a commodity that has been on the free list all the time. 
We have had the Dingley bill, we have had the McKinley bill, we 
have had the Payne-Aldrich bill, and other bills, and nobody ever 
suspected that it would be necessary to impose a duty upon glass 
sand. The glass industry of this country has prospered. It has 
grown enormously. It has gotten its sand from the United States. 
There never has been any duty on it; but now some concern 
away from New York City such a distance that it must pay 
51.68 a ton freight on glass sand to get it into New York City 
is asking a tariff of $1.50 per ton. 

I do not know what the Senator’s figures mean. Apparently 
he has not digested them. We do not know just what that 80 or 
90 cents a ton or $1.10 a ton, or whatever it is, repre 
We do not know whether that is all of the cost which the 
foreign producer has to pay to enter into this market. We do not 
know whether it includes the necessary expense or overhead of 
the importer. 

It is evidently a sporadic transaction. In all probability it 
will not occur again. When we ask as to the cost of the domes- 
tic product, we are told that there is no information except as 
to what their price is upon the New York market. 

The idea of digging sand away over in Belgium, getting it to 
the seashore, getting it loaded on the ship, transporting it across 
the ocean, paying the landing charge, the transfer charge, the 
profit of the importer, the profit of the producer back in Bel- 
gium—that all that can be done and produce sand and unload 
it and sell it in the New York market for $1.50 a ton less than 
it can be produced near by! 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do. 

Mr, DIAL. All you have to do to load it is just to run your 
box car up to the sand pit, throw it in, take it to the sidetrack, 
and unload it, 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. I imagine if it is done on a large 
scale they would have a steam shovel to do that. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator is mistaken there. I am not 
much interested in white sand one way or the other, whether it 
is on the free list or where it ought to be, but the Senator is 
mistaken there. White sand has to be washed and has to be 
dried before ever it can be used, and they can not run a box 
car up like they can the regular silica sand in my part of the 
country. 

Mr, DIAL. I beg the Senator’s pardon, he has different sand 
from what we have down South. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; we have the same kind of sand that the 
Senator has in his State. 

Mr. DIAL. We do not wash it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, they have to wash it before they can 
use it. 

Mr. DIAL. No; I beg the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. SMOOT. They do wash it, however. Then, of course, 
they had better learn how to use it without washing and drying 
it. The Senator may know how it is done, but no manufacturer 
does, yet. 
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Mr. DIAL. Yes; I know how it is done. I know how it is 
loaded, and I know how it is manufactured. It was my glass. 
It was my fortune or misfortune to be interested in a glass fac- 
tory. I had one built, and I operated it; I was president of it 
for several years. We had the sand shipped in from the lower 
part of my State, from Blackville, S. ©. All we had to do was 
to run the freight cars up to the bed, pile it in, bring it up, and 
unload it in our sandhouse. We did not wash it. I believe 
perhaps we sieved it. and then we would mix up some other 
little ingredients with it and throw it into the receptacle. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator makes common window glass, 
then, in that factory, does he not, or just common glassware? 

Mr. DIAL. We did not make window glass; we made bot- 
tles—Coca-Cola bottles, and so on, and prescription bottles—but 
we made a magnificent product. We had a reputation all over 
the South, and we had more orders than we could supply, and 
we did not wash that sand. 

Mr. SMOOT. We make glass bottles in our State from just 
the kind of sand the Senator says, and we have mountains of 
it. All you have to do is to take a steam shovel and put it into 
the car, as the Senator says; but that is not this white sand. 

Mr, DIAL. It takes a little purer silica to make window 
glass or plate glass than it would to make bottles. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am just simply saying that this sand that is 
mentioned here is washed and dried—the white sand. 

Mr. DIAL. I am not taking issue with the Senator on that 
question; I mean generally. Now, peculiar as it might seem, 
the sand that goes into the manufacture of this ordinary glass, 
such as we made bottles of—and they were very beautiful, 
clear bottles, used not only in the soft-drink business but also 
for prescription purposes—as I say, curious as it might seem, 
the sand only amounted to 1 per cent of the cost of the finished 
bottles; and they have these beds all over the country. They 
have them in Tennessee, in Georgia, in South Carolina, and I 
presume in plenty of other parts of the United States, So it 
does seem to me that we are going a very long way when we 
want to put a tariff on dirt and on sand over this country. We 
are certainly becoming a very enfeebled Nation if we can not 
use a little elbow grease and throw a little sand in a box car 
without a tariff on it. I do not know to what extent we are 
gaing if we do this. 0 

Mr. SMOOT. For the information of the Senator I will state 
that the kind of sand he is talking about will be found in para- 
graph 1661, and that is on the free list. It says “stone and 


sand,” 
Mr. DIAL. It all ought to be on the free list. 
Mr. SMOOT. I am not discussing that. I am discussing the 


subject the Senator is talking about, and what the Senator is 
talking about is on the free list under this bill. 

Mr. DIAL. I am glad something is on the free list. That is 
about the first thing I have found yet that is on the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has not read the bill, then. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. How does the Senator from Utah 
reach the conclusion that the sand to which the Senator from 
South Carolina refers is the sand that is on the free list and not 
the sand that is referred to in this paragraph? It apparently is 
adapted to the manufacture of glass. What is glass sand except 
sand which is adapted to the manufacture of glass, such as the 
Senator from South Carolina tells about? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is sand that is made into glass for the man- 
ufacture of bottles and plain window glass. Any kind of sand 
will do for that. All that is necessary is that it shall contain 
silica. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Is not glass sand a sand that is 
adapted to the manufacture of glass? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; this is white sand. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But it does not say so. 
“glass sand.” It does not say “ white glass sand.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not say it does say “ white glass sand.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So, how does the Senator reach 
the conclusion that the sand to which the Senator from South 
Carolina refers—which might be used for the making of mortar 
or might be used for many other purposes—is not the sand re- 
ferred to in this paragraph? 

Mr. SMOOT. The commercial designation always counts in 
tariff bills. Everybody knows what sand“ means. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, That is what I want to know from 
the Senator. When it says “glass sand,” what are we to 
understand is meant except that it is sand which is adapted to 
the manufacture of glass, as the Senator from South Carolina 
said? 


It says 


Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that ordinary com- 
mon sand could not be shipped in from Europe or anywhere 
else, because it would not pay, even though it came as ballast. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, That is not the question. 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment. Even though it came as bal- 
last, it could not be shipped, it could not be brought into this 
country; and it is on the free list. Nobody would bring any 
other sand in than the white glass sand. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But suppose somebody does bring 
in sand such as that to which the Senator from South Carolina 
refers, such sand as is used in South Carolina for making 
glass, and it comes here for the making of glass, will not that 
be subject to this duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. It will not come in. It does not come in. The 
supposition the Senator makes is something which can not 
happen. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Why can it not happen? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because of the fact that no manufacturer is 
foolish enough to pay more for sand because it comes from a 
foreign country, unless it is better than the sand he can get 
for almost nothing here. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is neither here nor there. 
If it is glass sand, it is subject to this duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. Without any duty it will not come in, and 
therefore with a duty it will not come in. : 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. All I am seeking is to get a defini- 
tion of glass sand, so that we shall know to what this refers. I 
would define glass sand to be sand which is adapted to the manu- 
oe of glass, and apparently they have that in South Caro- 

na. 

Mr. SMOOT. They have not any of the white sand in South 
Carolina. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
have. 

Mr. SMOOT. Nobody can afford to tmport the sand they 
have in Utah or in South Carolina, even with it on the free list. 
We could furnish enough of that kind of sand to supply the 
world. 

Mr. DIAL. All kinds of sand can not be used in making glass, 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly not. It takes the very best sand 
there is to make glassware used for chemical purposes, and that 
is the only kind that ever will be shipped into this country. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. The Senator knows that it all de- 
pends on the constituents in the sand. Much sand contains a 
very large percentage of iron, the Senator well knows, and that 
is not adapted to the making of glass. There are other con- 
stituents in sand. Glass sand must be very high in silica, and 
contain relatively small quantities of impurities, or it is not 
adapted to the making of glass. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that the sand found in 
Montana contains iron, and the sand in Utah I know contains 
traces of iron. You could not afford to buy sand that contains 
iron for the purpose of making certain kinds of glass, and ship 
it into this country. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the matter before us were per- 
feetly white sand, or sand containing 99 or 993 per cent silica, 
then there would be something you could go on, but that is not 
the kind of sand that is here mentioned. It is glass sand.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Glass sand, which is used in the manufacture 
of the very finest kinds of glass for surgical Instruments of the 
very best kind, has to be perfectly pure. 

Mr. DIAL. How about plate glass? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it would be used for finer glass than 
that, You can buy any amount of sand here for 75 cents a 
ton, of the kind the Senator from South Carolina has in his 
State and we have in our State, but you can not get the white 
sand for less than $2.75 a ton. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then the Senator ought to amend 
this, and instead of saying “ glass sand” say “ white sand.” 

Mr. SMOOT. As long as it is “glass sand,” the cost of it 
would prohibit anything from coming in but the best white 
sand. Nobody could afford to bring it in otherwise. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am very glad the Senator 
from Utah expresses a lack of interest in this item. So far 
as he is concerned, it might be on the free list. But it seems 
to me that instead of justifying it and passing this discussion 
off, it should arouse interest, because we are doing a rather 
serious thing here in putting a duty of $1.50 a ton upon glass 
sand. The Senator from Utah may explain as much as he will 
about this kind of sand; the language used in the bill applies to 
all sand which is converted into glass. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will find that in paragraph 1661 
stone and sand are put on the free list. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; I know that. 


I do not undertake to say they 


Mr. SMOOT. Then what will determine the question? The 
plain designation of it will determine it, and that means that 
the ordinary kind of sand can not come in, Even with it on 
the free list you would not get it. Of course, only one kind 
of sand will fall under this item; that is the white sand. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The glass sand has technical 
names, but one of them is not “glass sand.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, if it is agreeable 
to the Senator from Utah, in charge of the bill, I am perfectly 
willing to insert after “glass sand” the words “ containing 99 
per cent or more of silica.” The only desire I have is to protect 
the glass sand which is prepared and utilized for the purpose 
of making glass, and if those words will help the situation and 
specify the sand, I am perfectly willing to insert them. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. I certainly believe that if we 
are going to put a duty on glass sand at all, some such limita- 
tion should be inserted as that now proposed by the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that if it did contain 99 
per cent of silica it would have to be prepared and washed. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Will the Senator accept that 
amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will be glad to accept the amendment. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from New Mexico how much of this sand is being imported into 
the United States now? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I understand from the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey that some came over in ballast recently. 

Mr. HEFLIN. How much is being exported? Have we any 
figures on that? 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. We have no figures on it at all; 
we have no information about it. We know nothing about the 
price of it before the war, and we have no intimation as to the 
umount we used before the war, or that we are using now. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I want to ask the Senator if there 
is a compensatory duty on the manufactured glass into which 
this sand goes? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is not. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 1 believe if the Senator from 
New Jersey will ponder a little, he will conclude to eliminate 
this item, and let sand remain on the free list. » 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Did I understand the Senator from 
Montana to ask me a question? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I addressed a question to the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico, but I should be glad to bave an answer 
from the Senator from New Jersey as to whether he has made 
provision for a compensatory duty upon the manufactured glass. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have not. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So it would be a burden to that 
extent upon that industry. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do not think so. It would not 
raise the price any. The Senator knows the reason for this 
amendment, and I venture to say that if Belgium can continue 
to ship in this sand at this price it practically means that she 
can supply the glass factories along the Atlantic seaboard at a 
price about half the price charged by the American sand pits to 
supply the factories. Of course, some of these factories have their 
own sand pits, and the only cost they have is the cost of wash- 
ing and cleaning this sand, but where there are certain sand pits 
furnishing glass factories in Philadelphia, Chester, Brooklyn, 
and Jersey City, the price of the sand, added to the labor, prac- 
tically amounts to $4.50 a ton. The freight at the present time 
is $1.50. If this glass sand, prepared and washed, is to be shipped 
in as ballast from Belgium, it is clearly a competitive product. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the designation of Hon. 
Josera WALSH, a Representative from the State of Massachu- 
setts, as Speaker pro tempore was approved by the House, 

The message also dnnounced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 2919) to extend for the period of two years the pro- 
visions of Title II of the food control and the District of Colum- 
bia rents act, approved October 22, 1919, as amended, with an 
amendment, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


EXTENSION OF DISTRICT RENTS ACT, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp) laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of Representatives to the 
bill (S. 2919) to extend for the period of two years the pro- 
visions of Title II of the food control and District of Columbia 
rents act, approved October 22, 1919, as amended, which was to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and to insert: 
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That it is hereby declared that the emergency described in Title IT 
of the food control and the District of Columbia rents act still exists 
and continues in the District of Columbia, and that the prender housing 
and rental conditions therein require the further extension of the pro- 
visions of such title. 

Sec. 2. That Title II of the food control and the District of Columbia 
rents act, as amended, as reenacted, extended, and continued, as here- 
inafter amended, until the 22d day of May, 1924, notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 1 of the act entitled “An act to extend for the 
period of seven months the provisions of Title II of the food control 
and the District of Columbia rents act, approved October 22, 1919, and 
for other purposes,“ approved August 24, 1921. 

Sec. 3. That section 101 of the food control and the District of Co- 
lumbia rents act, as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

oe. Bac: 101. When used in this title, unless the context indicates 
otherwise— 

(a) The term ‘rental property“ means any building or part thereof 
or land appurtenant thereto in the District of Columbia rented or hired, 
and the service agreed or required by law or by determination of the 
commission to be furnished in connection therewith; but does not 
include (1) a garage or warehouse, H any. other building or part 
thereof or land appurtenant thereto u by the tenant exclusively for 
a business purpose other than the 3 or otherwise subcontract- 
ing for use for living accommodations, or (3) any apartment or hotel. 

„(b) The term person includes an individual, partnership, associa- 
tion, or corporation. 

“le he term ‘apartment’ means any apartment or apartment 
hotel, or part thereof, in the District of Columbia rented or hired and 
the land and outbuildings appurtenant thereto, and the service agreed 
or required by law or by determination of the commission to be fur- 
nished in connection therewith. : 

“(d) The term ‘owner’ includes a lessor or sublessor, or other per- 
son entitled to receive rent or charges for the use or occupancy of 
any rental property or apartment, or any interest therein, or his agent. 

‘(e) The term ‘tenant’ includes a subtenant, lessee, sublessee, or 
other person not the owner, entitled to the use or occupancy of any 
rental property or apartment. 

“(f) The term ‘service’ includes the furnishing of light, heat, water, 
telephone or elevator service, furniture, furnishings, window shades, 
screens, awnings, storage, kitchen, bath, and laundry facilities and 
privileges, maid service, janitor service, removal of refuse, making all 
repairs suited to the type of building or necessitated by ordinary wear 
and tear, and any other privilege or service connected with the use or 
N of any rental pro y or apartment. 

“(g) The term ‘commission’ means the Rent Commission of the 
District of Columbia.” 

Sec. 4. That section 102 of the food control and the District of 
Columbia rents act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 102. (a) A commission is hereby created and established to 
be known as the Rent Commission of the District of Columbia. After 
this section, as amended, takes effect, the commission shall be composed 
of five commissioners, to be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate; except that the present commis- 
sioners in office at the time this section, as amended, takes effect shall 
continue in office and shall have and exercise all the 8 1 8 powers, aud 
duties vested in the commissioners by law until such time as a majority 
of the five commissioners whose appointment is provided for by this 
subdivision take office. The term of the five commissioners shall be for 
the period beginning at the time of taking office and ending May 22, 
1924. Any vacancy in the office of any such commissioner shall be 
filled in the same manner as the original appointment, except that the 
appointment of the commissioner shall be made only for the unexpired 
term of the commissioner whom he succeeds. 

“(b) In case of a vacancy in the office of one of the present com- 
missioners prior to the time that a majority of the commissioners whose 
appointment is provided for by subdivision (a) take office a successor 
to such commissioner may be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. The term of such successor sball 
be for the period beginning at the time of taking office and ending at 
the time that a majorit of the commissioners whose appointment is 
provided for by subdivision (a) take office. 

e) No commissioner shall appointed who is directly or indirectly 
engaged in, or in any manner interested in or connected with, the real 
estate or renting business in the District of Columbia. 

“(d) All appointments of commissioners made before January 1, 1922, 
whether or not made in accordance with the law in effect at the time 
such appointments were made, are hereby validated and confirmed. All 
acts by or under the authority of the commission made in the adminis- 
tration of this act and all proceedings instituted by or before the com- 
mission prior to the time this section, as amended, takes effect shall, for 
all purposes, be regarded as having the same status as if such appoint- 
ments had been valid at the time when made. 

e) The commission shall at the time of its organization and an- 
nually thereafter elect a chairman from its membership. The commis- 
sion may make such rules and 3 as may be necessary to carry 
this title into effect, All powers and duties of the commission may be 
exercised by a majority of its members. A vacancy in the commission 
shall not impair the right of the remaining commissioners to exercise all 
the powers of the commission, ‘The commission shall have an official 
seal, which shall be judicially noticed.” 

Sec. 5. That the last sentence of the first paragraph of section 105 
of the food control and the District of Columbia rents act is amended to 
reid as follows: 

“Each member of the commission may sign subpenas, administer 
oaths and affirmations, summon and examine witnesses, conduct hear- 
ings, and receive evidence touching any matter which the commission is 
authorized to consider or investigate, and the substance of such evidence, 
when certified to the commission by the member of the commission who 
heard and received the same and when filed by the commission with the 
papers pertaining to such matter, may be made the basis of the commis- 
3 155 etermination respecting the matter under consideration or inves- 
tigation." 

TSEC. 6. That the last paragraph of section 105 of the food control 
and the District of Columbia rents act is amended to read as follows : 

“Such attendance of witnesses and the production of such books, ac- 
counts, records, papers, and correspondence may be required from any 
place in the United States at any designated place of hearing. In case 
of disobedience to a subpeena or of the contumacy of any witness appear- 
ing before the commission, or in case of the failure to file with the com- 

ssion any plans or other data required by the commission under section 
117 of this title, the commission may invoke the aid of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia or of any district court of the United 


— 


States. Such court may thereupen issue an order requiring the person 
subpenacd to obey the su a or to give evidence touching the matter 
in question or te file the or other data. Any failure to o such 
order of the court may be ed by such court as a contempt thereof. 
No officer or employee of the commission shall, unless autherized by the 
commission or by a court of competent jurisdiction, make public any in- 
formation commission 


obtained 2 

Sec. 7. That section 106 of the food control and the District of 
Columbia rents act is amended to read as follows: 

“ Sre. 106. (a) For the purposes of this title it is declared that all 
rental property and a nts are affected with a public interest, and 
that all rents and charges therefor, all service in connection therewith, 
and all other terms and conditions of the use or occupancy thereof, 
shall be fair and reasenable; and any unreasonable or unfair pro- 
vision of a lease or other contract for the use or occupancy of such 
rentul property or apartment, with r et to such rents, chargas, 
service, terms, or con is hereby declared to be contrary to public 
policy. The commisslon upon its own initiative may, or upon com- 
plaint shall, determine whether the rent, charges, service, and other 
terms or conditions of a lease or other contract for the use or oc- 
cupancy of any such rental propeny or 8 are falr and reason- 
able. ch complaints may be made and filed by or on behalf of any 
tenant, and by or on behalf of the owner of any rental property or 
apartment, notwithstanding the existence of a lease or other contract 
between the tenant the owner. In fixing and determining the 
fair and reasonable rents, or charges for any rental property or apart- 
ment, commission shall, in ali cases, take into consideration the 
character and condition of the ! and the character of the 
service, if any, furnished in connection therewith. 

“(b) In all such eases the commission shall give notice a 
or by registered mail and afford an opportunity to be heard to 
parties in interest: Provided, That notice given my the commission to 
an agent for the collection of rents due his principal shall be deemed 
and held to be good and sufficient notice to the principal. The com- 
mission shall promptly bear and determine the issues involved in all 
complaints submitted to it. All hearings before the commission, or 
any member of the commission, shall be open to the public. If the 
commission finds that the existing rents, rges, service, or other 
terms or conditions of the use or occupancy of any rental property 
apartment are unfair and unreasonable, it shall fix and determine the 


ment under consideration, —— fix and 
reasonable service, terms, and itions of the use or occupancy of 
the rental property or apartment, and may also order and require the 
furnishing of such service by the owner as it shall lawfully determine 
to be fair and reasonable. 

“(c) In any suit in any court of the United States or the District of 
Columbia involving any question arising out of the relation of landlord 
and tenant with respect to any rental property or apartment, except 
on appeal from the commission's determination as provided in s 
title, such court shall determine the rights and duties of the parties in 
accordance with the determination and regulations of the commission 
relevant thereto. $ 


“(d) The commission shall file with its determination a finding of 
the facts on the evidence presented, and upon which its determination 
is based. of facts shali set out the follo : (1) The 


Such findin. 
fair and reasonable —— of the whole property, (2) the allowance for 
maintenance, repairs, taxes, service, and all other expenses, (3) the 


arate rentals of the whole rty as fixed by commission, or 
if not fixed by the commission, then as paid by the tenants, (4). the 
commission's estimated net return to the owner upon the value as fi 


by it, and (5) such other findings of fact as the commission deems 
proper w = mit. „Such findings of fact shall constitute a part of the 
record o e- case. 

Sec. S. That section 108 of the food control and the District of 
Columbia rents act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 108. (a) Unless within 10 s after the filing of the com- 
mission's determination any party to the complaint appeals therefrom 
to the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia general term, 
the determination of the commission shal! be final and conclusive. The 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia in general term is hereby 
given jurisdiction to hear and determine appeals taken from deter- 
minations of the commission, and such appeals shall be 
dence over the other business of the court, At the h 

peals the chief justice of the court shall preside, with at least two 
— the associate justices thereof, to be ated by the chief justice. 
In the absence of the chief j ce the senior associate justice of the 
3 ce preside, have the powers, and perform the duties of the 

ief justice. í 

“(b) If such an appeal is taken from the determination of the com- 
mission, the record before the commission or such part thereof as the 
court may order shall be certified it to the court and shall constitute 
the record before the court, and commission’s determination shall 
‘not be modified or set aside by the court, except for error of law. 

“(e) If any party applies the court for leave to adduce addi- 
tional evidence and shows to > satisfaction of the court that such 
additional evidence is material and that there were reasonable nds 
for the failure to adduce such evidence in the proceedings ore the 
commission, the court may order such additional evidence to be taken 
before the commission and to be adduced upon the hearing in such man- 
ner and npon such terms and conditions as the court may deem proper. 
The commission may m its findings as to the facts, or make new 
findings, by reason of the additional evidence so taken, and it shall file 
such modified er new findings, which be conclusive, and its rec- 
ommendations, if any, for the modification or setting aside of its origi- 
nal determination, with the return of such additional evidence. 

„d) In the proceedings before such court on appeal from a deter- 
mination of the commission, the commission shall appear by its attorney 
or other representative and submit oral or written arguments to support 
the findings and the determination of the commission. 

“(e) No determination of the commission shall be affirmed, set aside, 
modified, or otherwise reviewed, or its enforcement in any manner 
reha esaat upon appeal from such determination as provided by 

g titie.” 

SEC. 9. That section 109 of the food control and the District of Co- 
Inmbia rents act is amended to read as follows: 

“Seo, 109. (a) The right of a tenant to the use or occupancy of an 
rental property or apartment, existing at the time this act takes eff 
or thereafter acquired, under any lease or other contract for such use 
or occupancy or under any extension thereof by operation of law. shall. 
notwithstanding the expiration of the term fixed by such lease or con- 
tract, continue at the tion of the tenant, subject, however, to any 
determination or regulation of the commission relevant thereto; and 
such tenant shall not be evicted or dispossessed so long as he pays the 
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rert and performs the other terms and conditions of the 
—.— b; 3 hy or — head or, ere such lease or contrat a 
precited os — — pe ee 2 on of the commission, then as 
(b) All remedies of the owner at law or equity, 
tract shall be geber ide or Paate f. ine eflect that 
ned or eit the 
. r premises are sold, are hereby 


limitation that the bona fide owner of any rental 
p or a 
9 partment 


which 
1) if m 


session thereof, ecessary 
oe gon or his wife, children, or dependents, or for 


de occupancy by 
the a of mater 
erection a new building, whether or not 
Poses by the owner, ney fee ge 
continued use er occupancy 
not involve unfair discrimination aganst such tenant and in favor of 


possession 

travention ef the terms of any such lease or contract. After the expira- 
specified in such notice the owner of the 
yanks § or apartment may recover possession thereof in accord- 
ance with such act of March 3, 1901, as amended. If there is a dispute 
between the owner and the tenant as to the accuracy or sufficiency of 
the statement set forth in such notice, as to the good faith of such 
demand, or as to the service of notice, the matters in dispute shall be 

determined by the court in the Proceedings for the recovery of 
sion. Any such dispute pending before the commission upon complaint 
at the time this section as amended takes effect shall be determined by 

the court in accordance with the provisions of this section. 
(d) Du the period 2 a service of the notice and the 
r the recovery of possession th - 
y, — —— 3 in accordance, with the terms of ‘the 
se or occu 
5 5 pancy of the rented property 
n in accordance odifi 
lease or contract. Acceptance of such rent by the owner shall not te 
held a waiver by him of any right under the rovisions of this section 
a pee raio of vga haw aha 5 Tt any tenant fails so to 
eae ET — — cease.» si 3 satie e £ 
EC. 10. at section 110 of Title II of the 

District of Columbia rents act is amended by eae E A e ie 
8 ber and by amending the last sentence th to read as 


“(b) In case of the increase of the rent for the use or o n 
any rental er or apartment, made by a deterinination i at te 
commission from which an appeal is taken by the tenant under the 
provisions of this title, the tenant shall, from time to time during the 
potae between the iy | of the determination and the time when the 
etermination becomes „and in accordance with the terms of the 
lease or other contract, pay to the commission the amount of the 
inerease and to the owner the remainder of the amount of rent fixed 
b, P determina In lieu of such 88 the tenant may, in 


of coi and at time of taking the appeal 

give bond, approved by the comm „ . t 

ow ne. appr ees commission, for the payment of the amount 
ments under 


a 
tion of moneys so id to the commission 
and the terms of the shail be made in accord- 
ance with the 5 of . modified by the final 
e cou ismiss appeal of 

with this Perper hagas ty zi aoe 

o rent any such determinatio 
the tenant shall, from time to time during such — and in accord: 
the terms of the lease or other contract, pay to the owner 

the amount of rent fixed by the determination. The diference, if any 
between the amount of rent paid during such period and the amoun 
that would have been payable for such period, under the determination 
as modified in accordance with the final decision on appeal, may be 
ed in an action 


sectio: 
“(e) The decision of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
upon 1 72 from any determination of the commission shall be final, 
t it shall be subject to review by the Supreme Court of the 
States upon certiorari to the same extent as cases subject to 
such review under section 240 of the Judicial Code, if such writ is 
duly applied for within 30 days after the decision is rendered. The 
e of the writ shall not operate as a supersedeas or in any manner 
stay or tpone the decision of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia if such decision affirms or modifies the determination of 
the commission.” 

Src. 11. That section 111 of the food control and the District of 
Columbia rents act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 111. The determination of the commission in a proceeding 
begus by complaint or upon its own initiative fixing fair and reason- 
able rents, charges, service, and other terms and conditions of use or 
occupancy of any rental property or apartment shall constitute the 
commission’s determination of the fairness and reasonableness of such 
rents, charges, service, terms, or condition for the rental property or 
apartment affected, and shall remain in full force and effect notwith- 

nding any ch: nge in ownership or tenancy thereof, unless and until 
the commission modifies or sets aside such determination upon complaint 
either of the owner or of the tenant.” 

Suc. t section 112 of the food control and the District of 
Columbia rents act is amended to read as follows: 

“ Sec. 112. (a) If the owner of any rental property or apartment 
collects any rent or charge therefor in excess of the amount fixed in a 
determination of the commission made in full force and effect in accord- 
ance with ee of this title, he shall be Hable for and the com- 
mission is hereby authorized and directed to commence an action in the 
EEREN p court of the District of Columbia to recover double the 
amount of such excess, together with the costs of the proceeding, which 
shall include an attorney’s fee of $50, to be taxed as part of the costs, 
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Such actions shall be brought in the municipal court, regardless of the 
amount to be recovered, and the municipal court is hereby given special 
jurisdiction to hear and determine all such cases. 

“(b) The commission is hereby authorized to bring such actions with- 
out the payment of costs, and no bond shall be required in the case of 
apy appeal taken by the commission from any judgment of the municipal 
court in any such case. Oat of any sums received on account of such 
recovery the commission shall pay over to the tenant the amount of the 
excess 80 paid by him and the balance shall be paid into the TY 
of the Uni States to the credit of the District of Columbia: Provide f 
That if the commission finds that such excess was paid by the tenan 
voluntarily and with knowledge of the commission's determination, the 
whole amount of such recovery shall be paid into the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of the District of Columbia. 

“(e) The commission may compromise any case arising under the 
section instead of commencing an action in respect thereto, or may 
compromise such case after an action in respect thereto has been com- 
menced. Whenever any such case is compromised there shall be placed 
on file in the office of the commission a written opinion of the com- 
mission or its attorney stating the reasons for such compromise, the 
amount of the excess rent or charge for which the owner is liable, and 
the amount thereof actually paid in accordance with the terms of the 
compromise,” 

Sec. 13. That section 118 of the food control and the District of Co- 
lumbia rents act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 113. (a) If any proceeding before the commission, begun by 
complaint or on the commission’s own initiative, and involving any 
lease or other contract for the use or 1 of any rental property 
or apartment, the commission finds that at any time after the passage 
of this act, but during the tenancy, the owner has, directly or Indirectly, 
willfully withdrawn from the tenant any seryice agreed or required b 
a determination of the commission to be furnished, or has by a 
neglect, or omission contrary to such lease or contract or to the law or 
any ordinance or regulation made in pursuance of law, or of a determi- 
nation of the commission e the tenant, directly or indirectly, to 
apy unsafe or insanitary condition, or imposed upon him any burden, 
loss, or unusual inconvenience in connection with his use or occupancy 
of such rental property or apartment, the commission shall determine 
the sum which in its Jud ent will fairly and 5 compensate 
or reimburse the tenant therefor. In any such proceeding 1 
a lease or other contract, in which the term specified had hot exp! 
at the time the proceeding was begun, the commission shall likewise 
determine the amount or value of any bonus or other consideration in 
excess of the rental named in such. lease or contract received at any 
time directly or indirectly by the owner in connection with such lease 
or contract. The tenant may recover any amount so determined by 
— . in an action in the municipal court of the District of 

‘olumbia. 

roel ( } Any person who, after the passage of this amendatory act, will- 
fully fails to furnish the tenants of any rental property or apartment 
such service (1) as has ordinarily been furnished the tenant of such 
rental property or apartment prior to such failure, or (2) as is re- 
quired either expressly or impliedly to be furnished by the lease or other 
contract for the use or occupancy of the rental property or apartment, 
or aay extension thereof by operation of law, shall, upon conviction, be 
punished by a fine not exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment for not 
more than one 1 or by both.“ 

Suc. 14. That section 116 of the food control and the District of Co- 
lumbia rents act is amended to read as follows: 

* SEC. „ Any person who with intent to avoid the provisions of 
this title enters into any agreement or arrangement for the payment of 
any bonus or other consideration in connection with any lease or other 
contract for the use or occupancy of any rental property or apartmen 
or who participates in any fictitious sale or other device or arrangemen 
the purpose of which is to grant or obtain the use or occupancy of any 
rental property or apartment without subjecting such use or occupancy 
to the provisions of this title or to the jurisdiction of the commission, 
shall upon conyiction be punished by a fine not exceeding $1,000, or by 
sy oe Has for not exceeding one year, or by both.“ 

ec. 15. That section 117 of the food control and the District of Colum- 
bia rents act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 117. (a) The commission shall prescribe standard forms of 
leases and other contracts for the use or occupancy of any rental prop- 
erty or apartment and shall require their use by the owner thereof. 
Every such lease or contract entered into after the commission has 

rescribed and promulgated a form for the tenancy provided by such 
ease or contract shall be deemed to accord with such standard forms; 
and any such lease or contract in any proceeding before the commis- 
sion or in any court of the United States or of the District of Columbia 
shall be interpreted, applied, and enforced in the same manner as if it 
were in the form and contained the stipulations of such standard form. 

“(b) The owner of an apartment shall file with the commission, but 
only in such cases as the commission deems necessary, plans and other 
data in such detail as the commission requires, descriptive of the rooms, 
accommodations, and service in connection with such apartment, and a 
schedule of rates and charges therefor. The commission shall, after 
consideration of such plans, schedules, data, or other information, de- 
termine and fix a schedule of fair and reasonable rates and charges for 
such apartments; and the rates and charges stated in such schedule 
shall thereafter constitute the fair and reasonable rates and charges 
for such apartment. The commission's determination in such case shall 
be made after such notice and hearing and shall have the same force 
and effect and be subject to appeal in the same manner as a determina- 
tion of the commission under section 106 of this title.” 

SEC. 16. That section 118 of the food control and the District of 
Columbia rents act is amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
sentence to read as follows: “ This section shall not be construed as in 
any way authorizing the assignment of any lease or the subletting of 
any rental property or apartment in violation of the terms of the lease 
or other contract for the use or occupancy of the rental property or 
3 or of such lease or contract as extended by operation of 

aw. 

Suc, 17. That subdivisicn (b) of section 124 of the food control and 
Hind District of Columbia rents act, as amended, is amended to read as 
‘ollows : 

“ (b) In the case of (1) any a J begun under the provisions 
of section 114 before the termination of this title, or (2) any proceeding 
on appeal from a determination of the commission begun Patera the 


termination of this title, such proceeding may, after such. termination, 
be continued in the same manner with the same effect as if this title 
had not been terminated, and all powers and duties in respect to such 
proceedings (including the custody and disposition of moneys paid 
under section 110) vested in the commission y this title shall for the 
purposes of such proceedings be vested in the Att 


orney General.” 


Sec, 18. The food control and the District of Columbia rents act is 
amended by, aiding at the end thereof a new section to read as follows: 

“ Sec. 125. The commission shall, as soon as practicable after this 
section takes effect and at least semiannually herca ttar, publish its 
determinations, 5 rulings, and regulations, all important court 
and administrative decisions in respect to this act, and such provisions 
of the law relating to landlords and tenants as the commission deems 
advisable, together with a cumulative index-digest thereof.” 

Sec. 19.. This act shall take effect upon its passage; except that if its 
passage occurs after May 21, 1922, it shall be held to have taken effect 
as of such date. 3 

Sec, 20. That all acts or parts or acts in conflict herewith are, to the 
extent that they are in such conflict, suspended so long as Title II of 
the food control and the District of Columbia rents act is in force. 

Mr. BALL, Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah yield 
just a moment? 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BALL. I move—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not yield for that purpose. 

Mr. BALL. I ask unanimous consent that the tariff bill be 
temporarily laid aside to take up the amendment of the House 
to the District of Columbia rent bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I think I shall have to object. I find that 
the amendment which the House has made to the bill is 24 pages 
long. It is one amendment, but it contains 24 pages. It does 
not seem to mé that we ought to hurry through the 24 pages of 
amendment without due consideration, 

I do not think anybody will be injured. by it, because of the 
retroactive clause in the amendment, which says: 

This act shall take effect upon its passa 1 that if its passage 
occurs after the 2ist of May, 1922, it s be held to have taken effect 
as of such date, 

So if it is passed a week from now or two weeks from now, 
according to this amendment, and if it is constitutional, it will 
have the same effect, because it has the retroactive feature. It 
looks to me like this great amendment of 24 pages ought to have 
consideration by the Senate before we pass it. The House has 
had the bill for weeks and weeks and then passes it to-day and 
rushes it over here, and we ought to consider the House sub- 
stitute before we pass it. I shall object to unanimous consent 
for that reason, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. BALL, Of course, if we fail to concur, the Rent Commis- 
sion dies at 12 o’clock to-night and the rental control dies with 
the expiration of the former rent law. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Nobody will be hurt, according to the 
retroactive clause contained in the House amendment. 

Mr. BALL. I am very sure that they would be hurt. The 
tenants are in very great trouble now for fear we will fail to 
pass the bill. In many apartments notices were sent out Satur- 
day. In one apartment six different tenants received notices 
that unless they would sign a contract for an advance of from 
$50 to $90 per month, beginning to-day, their furniture would 
be put out of their apartments, That is six in one apartment, 
I could cite any number of them. 

The reason why I am so anxious to have the House amend- 
ment concurred in to-night is that the amendment as approved 
by the House does not change the bill as passed by the Senate, 
with three exceptions, which I will explain briefly. 

The first is that the Senate bill provided for two inspectors 
to be sent out. The House cut that provision out. However, 
under the original provision of the bill, which is not amended 
by this amendment, the Rent Commission was authorized to 
appoint assistants under the ciyil-service rules. So they are 
authorized to appoint the inspectors if necessary, but it must 
be done under the civil-service rules, which is all very proper. 

The other important amendment is with reference to hotels, 
which are eliminated by the House amendment. As passed by 
the Senate, the Rent Commission was given control over hotels. 
That provision is eliminated by the House amendment. 

The third provision of importance and the only other one of 
importance—the others being merely changes of minor im- 
portance in the wording of the bill—is that it gives the property 
owner greater rights in getting control of his property. He can 
get control of his property now for any member of his family 
to live in or to tear down or to change for any purpose. He 
can convert his property into business property. He can change 
it for any reason and get possession. Under the bill as it 
passed the Senate he could only get control to change for resi- 
dence purposes or for the purpose of giving it to some member 
of his family for occupancy. 

Those are the only changes made by the House, except in the 
wording of the bill, and, by those minor changes, the wording 
is made very much more clear. I am sure that all who read the 
two bills will agree with me that the bill as it passed the 
House is more simple and more easily understood. 

Unless it is passed to-night we wil! have no Rent Commis- 
sion, and we will then have no Rent Commission until the Presi- 
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dent has a chance to select a new one and the Senate has oppor- 
tunity to confirm the appointments. If we pass the bill to- 


night the present commission continues to function until the 


President can select the commission, and it gives him an oppor- 
tunity to select its members with care. Certainly the result 
of the activities of such a commission depends much upon the 
personnel of the commission. Any Senator who has any inter- 
est in or any feeling for the welfare of the tenants of Wash- 
ington I trust will not object to immediate concurrence in the 
amendment of the House. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have consideration for the welfare of the 
tenants of the District. I am not fighting the bill, except that 
I do not think we should act hurriedly. We ought to pass a 
constitutional bill, and with this retroactive clause in it, I do 
not know whether it is constitutional or not until I have had an 
opportunity to examine it. Why did they incorporate that clause 
if they did not mean it to take effect? 

Mr. BALI. That clause says it shall take effect the day of 
its passage. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It says it shall take effect upon its passage 
“ except "—— 

Mr. BALL. I will read the section to the Senator. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I can read it myself. 

Mr. BALL. It says it shall take effect upon its passage 

Mr. OVERMAN. It shall “take effect upon its passage, ex- 
cept that if its passage occurs after May 21, 1922, it shall be 
held to have taken effect as of such date.” 

Mr. BALL. But there will be no Rent Commission unless we 
pass the bill to-day. 

Mr. EDGE. That would not prevent, however, the confusion 
and all the difficulties and trouble involved in the disposses- 
sing of tenants in the meantime. True, it is retroactive and if 
finally passed they would be established in their rights; but 
they would have to go through all that serious inconvenience. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I do not think, with this provision in it, 
any landlord would attempt to dispossess any tenant. 

Mr. BALL. Does the Senator object to the present considera- 
tion of the matter? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; I object. 

Mr. BALL. Then, Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the amendment of the House. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold that 
for the time being? I do not want to disturb the consideration 
of the tariff bill if it can be helped. 

Mr. BALL. It will only take a moment to pass it. There will 
be no discussion. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us take a little time and see if we can not 
reach an agreement about it. 

Mr. BALL. The Senator from North Carolina has promised 
that he would not discuss it, but he said he would object to its 
present consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know there will be a quorum call, and I know 
there are several Senators who want to discuss it. 

Mr. BALL. Can the Senator suggest some parliamentary 
means by which we can accomplish what we desire? 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest that the Senator withhold his motion 
for the time being and see if we can not come to an agreement 
without making the motion, because I must vote against it if 
he makes it, no matter how much I am in favor of his bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not desire to be understood as fighting 
the rent bill. I am not fighting for any landlord, but it looks 
to me as though the provision to which I have called attention 
ought not to be in the bill. I know what the Supreme Court has 
said about this matter. I do not care for that, but here is a 
provision which says that if I rent my property to Jobn Smith 
for three years, at the expiration of the lease I can not get 
possession of it unless he chooses, but he can hold on indefinitely, 
although the contract says he shall surrender the property at the 
end of the three years. That is clearly to me, notwithstanding 
the decision of the Supreme Court, an unconstitutional provi- 
sion. There is another provision the Senator did not speak of, 
section 109, which reads: 

r an f 
Ge Specie AORTAE at tice tone Thin are TAE OREA OF TOATE 
acquired, under any lease or other contract for such use or occupanc 
or under any extension thereof by operation of law, shall, notwithstand- 
ing the expiration of the term fixed by such lease or contract, continue 
at the option of the tenant. 

Mr. BALL. That was a provision in the original bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Why was it put in here, then? 

Mr. BALL. It is merely a change in the wording. It is in 
the original bill as it passed the Senate. 

Mr. OVERMAN, What I want is to consider this amendment 
of the House in connection with the decision of the Supreme 
Court and the original act. Then the Senate can do as it 
pieases, but that is my desire, 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. ` 

255 PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
10 

The principal legislative clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst G McLean Shortridge 
all Hale McNary Smoot 
Borah Harris Moses Stanle: 
Brandegee Harrison Myers Sterling 
Bursum Heflin Newbe: Townsend 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. Nicholson Underwood 
Cur Jones, Wash, Norbeck Walsh, Mass, 
Dial Kello: Oddie Walsh, Mont, 
Edge Kendrick Overman Warren 
Ernst Keyes Page Willis 
France Ladd Phipps 
Frelinghuysen Lenroot Rawson 
Glass Lodge Sheppard 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names, A quorum is present. The question is 
on the y 

Mr. BALL. I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendment to Senate bill 2919. 

a Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, I have no objection to the mo- 
on. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
motion, but has the unfinished business been laid aside? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; That request was made and there was ob- 
jection to it. The motion of the Senator from Delaware if 
agreed to, will displace the unfinished business; but the only 
method is to agree to the motion of the Senator from Delaware 
if we desire to consider the House amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I presume a motion should be made to 
proceed to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. The question of taking up a conference report 
is a privileged motion. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Does the matter come here as a con- 
ference report or as a House amendment to the Senate bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. The pending motion is to concur in the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think that motion is not privileged. 
We may as well keep the record straight. I intend, however, to 
vote with the Senator. 

sa LODGE. Itis not privileged, but it is the first motion in 
order. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The motion should be to proceed to the 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. MYERS. Has the unfinished business been temporarily 
laid aside? 3 

Mr. SMOOT. I will repeat to the Senator from Montana that 
I asked that that be done and the request was refused. The only 
way we may now consider the bill is to agree to the motion to 
proceed to its consideration. 

Mr. GVERMAN. Mr. President, I wish to say that I do not 
propose to practice any dilatory tactics or to filibuster at all. 
I have said all that I intend to say about the matter, and I shall 
leave it to the Senate. I am done with it. 

Mr. MYERS. The motion of the Senator from Delaware is 
to concur in the amendment of the House of Representatives to 
the bill. He first should move to proceed to the consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. BALL. I move to proceed to the consideration of the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to Senate bill 2919. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, it is perfectly well known that 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER], who displayed 
a great deal of interest in this measure when it was before the 
Senate at the time of the passage of the bill here, is in the 
hospital, but expects to be upon the floor of the Senate to- 
morrow. It is equally well known that that Senator has con- 
fided to some Senators, to me-certainly, his desire that the bill 
may not be pressed until he is present, as he will be here to- 
morrow, because he wishes to examine the amendment made 
by the House of Representatives to the bill, and he wishes, to 
discuss the measure in its new form. In view of what the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman] has stated about 
the measure, I can not see why haste should be resorted to, 
especially with one Senator away who is expected to be here 
to-morrow. What special harm will be done if this bill does not 
pass to-night? : 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator from Delaware a 
question? 

Mr. BALL. The harm is that probably for three or four weeks 
we shall go without a Rent Commission, and during that time 
many of the present tenants will be turned out of their apart- 
ments. 

Mr. HARRISON. I desire to ask the Senator from Delaware 
when the present law wiil expire? 
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Mr, BALL. The bill must either pass to-night or we shall 
not have any Rent Commission at all. It is not worth while 
for the tenants to have three or four weeks of anxiety looking 
for a new place in which to Tive. 

Mr. MOSES. Does-the Senator from Delaware mean to say 
that the tenants to whom he refers may be dispossessed be- 
tween midnight to-night and sunrise to-morrow morning? 

Mr. BALL. There are hundreds, and, indeed, I think, thou- 
sands of tenants who received a notice to vacate their apart- 
ments on Friday last. The real estate people of Washington 
made up their minds that this bill could not pass by to-night, 
and they have given the tenants notice that unless they will 
sign contracts advancing the rent, in many cases one-half, and 
in some cases 100 per cent, that they would be put out to-night. 

Mr. MOSES. Have ‘the dispossession papers been issued? 
Have the courts lent themselves to this procedure? Have the 
courts issued process in blank or anything of that sort in order 
to bring about this wholesale dispossession process between 
midnight and sunrise? 

Mr. BALL. It requires seven days’ notice before tenants may 
be put out, but they had notice to move on Friday last, so that 
they really have but four more days before their furniture would 
be put on the street. 

Mr. MOSES. I suppose the President could appoint a Rent 
Commission in three or four days. I do not see any particular 
harm that could come from the fact that the Rent Commission- 
ers will lose their salaries for a brief period. 

Mr. BALL. If the Senator will permit me, it is very important 
for the future functioning of this bill that we shall have a good 
commission, and it is particularly important that the President 
should have time in which to select that commission. In view of 
the conditions, the President would probably be compelled to 
appoint a commission almost immediately after the passage of 
the bill and its signing, but the bill provides that the present 
commissioners shall continue to function until their successors 
are appointed. There is every reason why the bill should pass. 

I should like very much to accommodate the Senator from Wash- 
ington, but he told me that he did not intend further to object 
to the bill. He discussed it thoroughly on the floor of the Senate 
before its passage. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, yes; he discussed the bill, but he discussed 
it as it was then before us. 

Mr. BALL. There are no amendments that change the char- 
acter of the bill; I think there have been no changes that the 
Senator from Washington would not approve, because the 
bill in its amended form gives the owner of the property greater 
control over it and it gives him the right to tear down and 
Improve for any purpose. The bill has been made to conform 
in large part to the very objections of the Senator from Wash- 
ington when the bill was before the Senate. That is the main 
change, together with the elimination of hotels from the pro- 
visions of the bill. Those are the only two changes. 

Mr. MOSES. But here is an amendment to a Senate bill 
consisting of 24 pages which has not even been read in the Sen- 
ate, as I understand. Not that I am not wholly willing to take 
the opinion of the Senator from Delaware with reference to it, 
and not that I am unwilling to take the opinion of the Senator 
from Delaware as to the opinion of the Senator from Wash- 
ington, but, having heard directly from the Senator from Wash- 
ington as to his desire about the bill, I think, in view of the 
manner in which his absence occurs, that we ought not to be 
urging this legislation in the face of a request of that sort from 
a Senator who has been in the hospital and can not possibly be 
here to-day, but who may come here to-morrow, though with 
some disadvantage to himself. Even if the Rent Commission 
should lose 24 hours’ salary I do not think that would be a 
as regrettable happening. 

r. BALL. I ask for a vote on my motion. 

Mr. MYERS. What is the motion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Delaware that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives to Senate bill 2919. 

Mr. MYERS. I think that Senators, both those present and 
those who are absent, should have at least one day in which to 
study this entirely new bill or substitute; and on that motion I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. > 

Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to the transfer of my pair as heretofore, I 
vote “ yea.” 2 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on previous votes to-day goncerning my pair 
and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 


Mr. HALE (when his named was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr, SHIELDS]. 


| I am unable to secure a transfer of that pair, and, therefore, can 


not vote. If permitted to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as to my pair as on the pre- 
vious vote, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). The 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is necessarily ab- 
sent. I have agreed to pair with him for the day. ‘Therefore 
i must withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote I should vote 

yea.” 

Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Smorons]. That Senator being absent, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCor- 
Mick], which I transfer to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hircucock], and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kral. Not 
knowing how he would vote upon this question, I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SacrH] to 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER], I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. I transfer that 
pair to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Sureips] and will 
vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). I have a pair for 
the week with my colleague, the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
POMERENE]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] and will vote. I vote yea.“ 

The roll call was concluded. . 

Mr. BALL (after having voted in the affirmative). I under- 
Stand that my pair, the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Fiercurr], has not voted. I transfer that pair to the senior 
23 from Minnesota [Mr. NxLSsoN] and will let my vote 
stand. 

Mr. STANLEY. Has the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Exnst] voted? Å 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. STANLEY. I have a pair with that Senator and with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. HARRIS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Carper] to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Rans- 
DELL] and will yote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DIAL. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Srencrer] to the Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBER- 
son] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have a general pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. McKrnrtry]. I transfer that pair to 
the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Asuurst] and will vote. 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] is paired with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR], and that the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Casceron] is paired with the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Watson]. 

The roll call resulted—yeas 41, nays T, as follows: 


YEAS—41, 

Ball g Lod. Sterling 
Bursum Hale McNary Townsend 
Capper Harreld Nicholson Underwood 
Caraway Harris Nor Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis Harrison Oddie Walsh, Mont. 

1 Heflin Page Warren 

ge Jones, N. Mex. Phipps Willams 
Elkins Kendrick Pittman Willis 
— 2 Shortridge 

T 
= Lenroot Smoot 
NATS—7. 
Brandegee Moses Newberry Sheppard 
Broussard Myers Overman 
NOT VOTING—48, 

Ashurst Fletcher McLean Simmons 
Borah ae Nelson Smith 
Calder Hitchcoek New Spencer 
Cameron Johnson Norris Stanfield 
Colt Jones, Wash. Owen Stanley 
Crow Kellogg Pepper Sutherland 
Culberson rE Poindexter Swanson 
Cummins La Follette Pomerene Trammell 
Dillingham McCormick Ransdell Wadsworth 
du Pont ~ MeCumber Reed Watson, Ga. 
Ernst McKellar Robinson Watson, Ind, 
Fernald McKinley Shields Weller 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the motion of the Senator 
from Delaware, the yeas are 41, the nays are 7. The Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Joxes], the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. KELLOGG], the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCum- 
BER], and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Stantey] having 
announced their pairs, a quorum is present, and the motion is 
agreed to. The amendment of the House is before the Senate. 

Mr. BALL. I moye that the Senate concur in the House 
amendment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I have no intention of 
occupying more than a minute, because I have no hope of de- 
feating this measure. i 

I simply want to reiterate what I said upon the passage of 
the original bill—that it seems to me that four years after the 
war, when we could regulate matters of this kind as a war 
measure, for the Congress of the United States to impose this 
legislation upon the Capital of the Nation is exceedingly un- 
wise. 

I did not think, and I can not think now, in spite of the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, that it is constitutional, although 
of course I obey their decision and respect it as their opinion: 
but I can not believe that where two parties make a contract 
it is constitutional or propér, even under the police power, for 
one of those who have made the contract to repudiate his con- 
tract and to have a commission of the Government make a new 
contract for the two parties and enforce it. 

This legislation is enacted with the intention of ameliorating 
the conditions here in the Capital by which rents are high and 
rental property is scarce. I think this legislation will do more 
to defeat that good intention than anything else that could be 
done. I can not believe that people who have money to invest 
will permanently continue to put their money into building 
houses to rent to people to be managed by third parties. 

Being firmly of those opinions, and for those resons. so very 
briefly stated, upon which I might enlarge if I had any desire 
to use up time, I shall be compelled to vote against the motion 
of the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I shall not engage in an ex- 
tended argument against this substitute bill, because I do not 
know in detail what is in it. I only know in a general way. I 
have had no opportunity to examine it or study it; but, accept- 
ing the statement of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BALL] 
that it is no worse than the bill that the Senate passed, I shall 
vote against the pending motion. 

T am opposed to this entire class of legislation and all of its 
kind. I think this measure is vicious, reprehensible. in deroga- 
tion of the constitutional right of private contract, extremely 
socialistic, and well-nigh bolshevistic. I think the operations 
of the Rent Commission and the administration of this law in 
the last two years have defeated the professed objects of the 
law. I think this law itself has worked a great hardship on 
renters, and has made their lot worse in the end than ever be- 
fore. It has been a great deterrent to building in the city of 
Washington. As long as such a law as this is on the statute 
books, I think it will have an extremely deterrent effect on the 
erection of new buildings, and will make homes and living quar- 
ters scarce and dear, The people it professes to benefit will be 
the worst sufferers. 

There may have been some semblance of excuse for such 
unusual legislation in time of war, when the Nation’s life was 
at stake. While the World War was on I was for anything to 
win the war; but now that peace has been officially declared 
and the war has been ended for over three years I think there 
is no manner of excuse for this legislation. If this legislation 
is enacted—as I am sure it will be—I do not believe that the 
District of Columbia will ever see the end of it. I think it 
will be permanent and on the statufe books for all time to 
come. At the end of two years from now there will be an equal 
hue and cry for another extension of the law, and I think it 
will then be reenacted, and the next time it is reenacted it will 
doubtless be enacted permanently, without “any time limit. T 
think the reenactment of the pending measure means that it 
will last for all time to come in the District of Columbia, 
There will be an end of the right of private contract in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I think this example will be followed in 
other cities of the United States and by the legislatures of 
many of the States, and the legislation will doubtless be 
upheld. and declared constitutional by the courts, because, 
as much as I respect the courts, I believe it is a fact that 
eyen courts in rendering decisions on the constitutionality of 
acts often give some consideration to public sentiment. 

I have heard a former judge, in a speech in this body, say 
that it is a part of the duty of courts, in passing upon the con- 
stitutionality of legislation, to take into consideration public 
sentiment; and whether it be their duty or not, I believe, to a 


greater or less extent, it is often done. I think the enactment 
of this piece of legislation will be the first step in fastening 
upon our entire country a species of Russian soviet legislation. 
It is utterly un-American, unfair, inexcusable, indefensible, 1 
deplore it. 

I have a statement, issued some time ago by Mr. William E, 
Shannon, formerly a director of the United States Housing Cor- 
poration, and one time connected with the United States Bureau 
of Housing in the Department of Labor, once an official of the 
Department of Labor, who is interested in labor and in the 
rights and welfare of laboring men: a statement in which he 
points out some of the vicious qualities and some of the bad 
effects of the law it is now sought to reenact. I shall not take 
the time of the Senate to read it: I do not want to detain the 
Senate unnecessarily, because I know the motion of the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. BALL] is going to be adopted; but I ask 
that this statement may be printed in the Record as a part of 
my remarks. It is good material and well worth preserving. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there any objection? If not, 
it will be inserted in the Record. No objection is heard. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


THE EFFECT OF TWO AND ONE-HALF YEARS OF RENT-CONTROL LEGISLATION 
AT WASHINGTON, 


(By William E. Shannon, past director in United States Housing Cor- 
oration and Manager Real Estate and Commandeering Division, 
Inited States Bureau of Housing, Department of Labor.) 


_ By act of Congress the Ball Rent Control Act went into effect at the 
Nation's Capital October 22, 1919 ; it expired October 22, 1921, and was 
extended to May 22, 1922. It is now proposed by Congress to extend 
Same for two more years, and in addition to places of abode to include 
office buildings and business roperties, 

The National Association of Real Estate Boards and the realtors of 
Washington, representing to a large degree the tenant, the home owner, 
and the landlord, at public hearing before committees of the Senate and 
the House, protested this legislation, and, as 2 explained to the 
Sed ped by committees of Congress what would appen under rent-con- 

law. Their prediction has come true, although at the time some 
7 end named at the possibility of the law reacting to the injury of 
0. 

Looking back two and one-half years, we find that there have been 
more marble halls, mirrored bathrooms, and gilded elevators ‘erected in 
Washington than ever before in the history of the city, but there has 
not been one single apartment house erected for the man of moderate 
means. There has not been one single home erected for the purpose 
of being rented to the man of small income. 

The rent-control law was enacted under the ane of helping the Gov- 
ernment employee and 5 the man of moderate means from being 
“gouged by the grasping ord.” This sounds fine, but as a matter 
of fact the iaw has done the Government emplóyees. the private clerical 
forces, and the pabortng classes of the city of Washington a tremendous 
injury. Literally hundreds of small homes that were renting at from 
$25 to $45 per month have been taken out of the renting market and 
sold. In addition to this, the rent law has about eliminated the old- 
fashioned landlord who took a pride in his property and knew his tenant 
personally, because this old gentleman, being a self-respecting citizen, 
objects to being referred to by the members of the legislative body ax 
a “rent profiteer,” “rent hog,” and thieving landlord,” and in his 
stead there has arrived the type of landlord who cares little as to what 
he is called and less for his tenant. 

We have witnessed the sight of the Washington Rent Commission 80- 
liciting the tenants of a million-dollar apartment house with a view to 
reducing their rent, but who is soliciting the laborer, the $1,200, $1,500, 
or $1,800 elerk? Who has helped, or attempted to help, this body of 
men? Certainly the Ball Act has not helped them, because the results 
show that for two and one-half years there has been nothing produce 
for their shelter. And shelter is what houses people, not laws. 

Due to the fact that the law did not interfere with their production, 
we have in Washington to-day numbers of moderately priced houses be- 
ing built to be sold as homes, but who can point to one Bouse being built 
for the purpose of being rented? It was only a short time ago when 
hundreds of such homes were being built aud sold to investors for rental 
purposes, The tenant was happy under these conditions and the in- 
vestor was atisfled. But what investor to-day is coming to the rescue 
of the man of small means? 

The Congress seems now to be very much concerned about the alley 
dwellers of the Capital City and it is seriously suggested that bonds be 
issued for the erection of homes for these persons. If it were not for 
unwise legislation the alley situation of Washington would have been 
solved long ago; but if the rent law continues the taxpayers of the 
country will not only have to look after the alley dwellers of Washing- 
ton but after their employers as well. If the Ball Act was designed to 
reduce the American tenant to the level of the European tenant, it is 
fast accomplishing its purpose. 

o-day in Washington, figuratively speaking, to every 1,000 rentable 
small places of abode there are 1,1 amilies who want to rent small 
homes or small apartments. What is going to be the final answer? Do 
not the powers that be see that so long as the rent law is on the statute 
books there is 0 15 to be no production by private capital of moderate- 
priced homes for renting purposes? Do I not read between the lines 
that there may be a group of persons who know the Government will 
haye to produce the homés if this condition keeps up? Do the powers 
that be want the same conditions in this country as exist in London to- 
day? The housing condition there has cost the English taxpayers 
$60,000,000, and is 8 the taxpayers $300 per house annually, and 
oe 5 collector is often stoned when he attempts to perform 
h utles. 

This 5 is not grerpainted. There is in this 8 a strong 
group of men who believe in “Government control of the home.” Is 
this not a step in that direction—toward Government control of homes 
and business properties throughont the country? Can it be possible 
that this dangerously paternalistic legislation may be designed te spread 
nationally? Study ts shown that every city in the United States 
which enacted rent-controj legislation is in just as deplorable condition 
as to moderate-priced housing as is the National Capital, and many 


A 
cities which refused to enact rent-control legislation are well out of 
the woods as to housing ‘their families, 

To be sure, some of our islators at Washington in case the rent 
law is discontinued may have to pay in some apartmenti a few dollars 
more, but what is that compared wi th the way in which the “man who 
can not afford” is being crucified because of lack of production of small 
rentable properties for investment purposes? 

The Ball Act has made some realtors who handle ded mansions 
wealthy, but this result was discounted when predicted and in 
opinion of the “man who knows” would not be the case ff the sug- 
gestions and recommendations of the realtors had been carried out by 
the Congress, nor would 3 have the deplorable small home 
housing condition under which it is laboring to-day. 

If the Ball Act is extended for two years, as is approved by a com- 
mittee of the United States Senate, which would be its third extension, 
I predict that strong influence will attempt to have it extended to 
other cities, and rent control in other cities will be as detrimental to the 
man on the street and the people of moderate means in those places as 
it is in Washington, and conditions in Washington will grow worse. 

The President of the United States in one of his notable addresses 
stated “More business in government and less government in busi- 
ness.” Certainly the thinking man of the coun when he heard this 
was of the inion that at last American initiative and productive 

ower would be encouraged. Yet it is the C of the United 
States which says to the man of Washington who owns two houses 
that he may live in one but ean mot control the other; to the man 
who owns a building housing one or more tenants, and wishes to re- 
model or tear that Building down for the purpose of erecting a store 
or office building, that he can not do so unless be provides an ual 
number of places of abode, permitting one tenant in such a building 
to postpone indefinitely the 123 improvements and gather labor 
table employment. is is now the law at the Nation's Capi- 
tal. Is it not time that the home owuer and the property owner of 
the Republic “ watch the things that creep in the night”? 

The law has never overcome one economic fact: Washington, as 
well as other rent-controlled cities, has 1,000 places in which to live 
and 1,100 families to occupy them. This condition will grow worse, 
all the laws of the land to the contrary notwithstanding, until produc- 
tion has furnished 1,001 places of abode for 1,000 families, ho is 
to produce these places of abode? The taxpayers of the country or 
private capital? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am sorry to differ with 
two Senators. I appreciate sufficiently the magnitude of the 
Republican Party and the augustness of being a member of it, 
and I hesitate very much when I differ with a member of it; 
but I must take issue with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BRANDEGEE] because, strange as it may seem, although we 
live under a written Constitution, the only legislative body in 
all America which may legislate upon a given subject matter 
for a limited territory without any constitutional limitations 
at all, except the Bill of Rights, is the Congress of the United 
States when legislating with regard to the District of Columbia. 

With regard to the District of Columbia, Congress has all the 
delegated rights of the Federal Government. It also has all 
the reserved rights of the States. There is no limitation upon 
it except the general principles of Magna Charta, embodied in 
the Bill of Rights, or in the first 10 amendments to the Con- 
stitution. 

But I am opposed to this legislation for another reason, I 
do not believe that in the present state of unrest and revolt 
against civilization, which is going on almost all over the 
world, led chiefly by the proletariat of Russia, this is a time to 
forget the obligations of private rights and of private property. 

During the war, when this was a war emergency measure, I 
voted for it upon the ground that it was absolutely necessary to 
house Federal war and Navy employees and to see to it that 
they were housed within the appropriations for their payment. 
I regarded it as a war measure. But the war is over, and 
whatever may be the constitutional right, this body has no 
ethical right to interfere with the rights of private property. 
Hither a man has a right to own real estate and to deal with it 
in ownership or he has not. If he has the right to own it and 
to deal with it in ownership, then Congress in ordinary peace 
times has no right to put a limit upon the demand and supply, 
determining its sale and its rental yalue, even within the District 
of Columbia. 

As to its constitutional right, meaning by that constitutional 
prohibition upon its right, there is no constitutional prohibition 
upon its right at all. It has full State rights, it has full Federal 
rights, and it has every right that is yested in the Federal 
Government or could be vested in any government, subject only 
to the first 10 amendments to the Constitution, which limit all 
governmental power. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, does the Senator think the 
Congress of the United States has power to pass a law impairing 
the obligation of contracts? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I do not. Does the Senator mean all 
over the Union? 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Of course, the Constitution, as the Sen- 
ator well knows, prevents the States from passing such a law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; of course it does. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I did not know but what the Senator 
thought that might not bind the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I misunderstood the Senator, and answered 
him incorrectly. If the Senator asked me whether the Congress 
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of the United States has a right to have the Federal Govern- 
ment violate the obligations of a contract, I respond yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. . I am glad to get the opinion of the Sen- 
ator, but I do not think they have. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I do; because the only prohibition in the 
Constitution is against a State violating the obligation of a 
contract. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I agree with the Senator that that is 
the only prohibition, but it does seem to me inconceivable that 
the framers of the Constitution 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, there is nothing inherent, 
there is nothing conceivable, there is nothing inconceivable, there 
is nothing to be taken for granted about the Constitution of the 
United States. It grants certain rights to the Federal Govern- 
ne and it reserved all other rights to the States and to the 
people. t 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It did not grant any power to impair the 
obligation of contracts. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It did by being a government and by deny- 
ing that right to the States, the only other government in this 
land. Of course, the people must be consulted in doing anything, 
and there is no danger of the people not being consulted, not 
even in this august body. If there is any question about it, 
they are consulted too often and not too little. The galleries, 
eyen, are listened to too much; but as far as the power of the 
Federal Government, legally stated, to violate the obligation of 
a contract is concerned, it has the power as fully as the Gov- 


ernment of Great Britain or the Republic of France has it. 


The only bodies of a legislative character in America that 
have it not are the State governments, and the only reason they 
have it not is because they are prohibited by the Constitution. 
All sovereignty expressly prohibited to the States must rest 
somewhere, and it therefore must rest in the States or the peo- 
ple of the States. 

Leaving the constitutional question aside, I say that it is a 
bad thing. It is especially a bad thing at this particular hour 
and day of the world’s history to set the example in the United 
States of America of saying to owners of private property, 
“You shall not manage your own property your own way, pro- 
vided only in managing it that you shall not trespass upon the 
constitutional and chartered and inherent rights of other citi- 
zens of the United States.” 

I own no property in the District of Columbia. I had better 
sense than to continue to own it. I foresaw this bill and va- 
rious other things and sold out. I had sense enough to do it, 
But to say to a man who owns 60 acres of land in Mississippi, 
“You shall not under any circumstances at the termination of 
your lease raise your rent upon the tenant” is a thing which 
the State of Mississippi might do, but it is not the thing which 
the Federal Government could do. The Federal Government 
can say it, constitutionally and legally, in the District of Colum- 
bia, but I say it ought not to say it, because it is bad ethics and 
it is bad morals; moreover, it is bad policy. 

The eternal law of supply and demand controls prices, and 
it controls prices of homes and houses and rentals as much as 
it controls the price of a dancer's dancing or an opera singer's 
singing. It all depends on how many dances there are, and how 
many people want to see the dance; how many singers there are, 
and how many people want to hear the song; how many homes 
there are, and how many people want to rent them or buy them. 

It may result in hard lines for a little while. The law of 
supply and demand always does result in hard lines for a little 
while, but if you undertake to set it aside, then you set aside 
the very law of economics which operates for the cure of the 
evil, because if you hold out to a man who is going to build, 
and who is going to build for the purpose of renting and for the 
purpose of leasing, a high reward, he will build, and little by 
little the selfishness of human nature by furnishing a full 
supply of house room will overcome the hardships of the law 
of demand and supply; but if you undertake to defy the law 
of demand and supply, then the selfishness of human nature 
never comes into operation to cure the scarcity. If you are 
going to run society upon that basis, you had better go to the 
plan and ideas of bolshevist Russia. You had better confiscate 
private property and say to everybody, “You have no right, 
because you are in the District of Columbia, and in the District 
of Columbia we have full power—State rights and Federal 
rights. both.” 

There is no doubt you have the power to do it, but I doubt not 
that the Government of Russia has the legal power to confiscate 
there all the private property in Russia. Our forefathers 
thought so much of vested rights that they said that the State 
should never violate the obligations of a contract. 

I think the Senator from Connecticut is wrong in thinking 
that we have no constitutional right to do what is proposed in 
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this bill, I think Senators who vote upon the theory that we 
have no ethical or moral right to do it, are right. In the great 
cause of self-defense in a great war you have a right to do 
almost anything. You have a right then to take all I have for 
the public defense. You have a right to take more than that, to 
take me, and to put me in as cannon fodder and make a willing 
or an unwilling sacrifice of me. You have the right to do that; 
but the right a people have under the Constitution in war times 
is one thing but a different one from the right that people have 
under the Constitution in peace times, Public defense is a dis- 
tinct war power—aye, a necessity. 

I hate these Washington profiteers—apartment-house owners, 
boarding-house keepers, all the balance of them; “ realtors,” as 
they call themselves, real-estate men. By the way, I wonder 
where and how they got that word“ realtor” ? I never saw itin 
the di¢tionary. I hate the whole game of profiteering. I hate 
it with all my heart; but even a profiteer has his property rights, 
and one of his property rights is to hold his property at his own 
price, whether for sale or for rent, unless you go to the root of 
the dispute and deny property rights. If so you balk civilization 
and progress, for civilization is but the accumulated fruit of 
man's labor in accomplishing progress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the House. 

Mr. MYERS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secre- 
tary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr, DIAL (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement of my pair as I did on the former vote, I vote 
ae yea.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his nanie was called). 
Making the same announcement as on the previous vote as to 
the transfer of my pair, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr, KELLOGG (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Srmmons]. 
In his absence, not knowing how he would vote on this question, 
I withhold my vote. 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD]. I trans- 
fer that pair to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my general pair with the junior Senator from Utah 
{Mr. Kine]. Not knowing how he would vote on this question, 
I withhold my vote. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when Mr. Srwmons’s name was called). I 
wish to announce that my colleague is unavoidably absent. He 
is paired with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KEL- 
LOGG]. ; 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement of my pair and its transfer as on the pre- 
vious vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. I trans- 
fer that pair to the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). I am paired for 
the week with my colleague, the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
PoMERENE]. I am advised, however, that upon this question he 
would vote as I intend to vote, and therefore I feel at liberty 
to vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. BALL (after having voted in the aflirmative). Making 
the same announcement with reference to my pair and its trans- 
fer as on the previous vote, I allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. DIAL. I have a pair with the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. SPENCER], which I transfer to the Senator from Texas 
IMr. Curzerson] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. EDGE. I am paired with the senior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Owrn]. Not being informed how he would vote on 
this question, I withhold my vote. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. As I have previously announced, 
I am paired for the day with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson]. I find, however, that I can transfer that pair to 
the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow], which I do, 
and vote “yea.” 

Mr. GLASS (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. DIL- 
LINGHAM], Which I transfer to the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Gerry], and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I have a general pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas 


[Mr. Rogryson], which I transfer to the junior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. bu Pont], and allow my vote to stand, 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. CaMEnon] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. WATSON]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cort] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; and 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. McKintey] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. 

The result Was announced—yeas 35, nays 16, as follows: 


YEAS—35. 
Ball Harris e Sterlin 
Bursum Harrison McNary Sutherland 
Capper Heflin i Nicholson Townsend 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Norbeck Underwood 
Dial Jones, Wash. Page Walsh, Mass, 
Elkins Kendrick Phipps Walsh, Mont, 
Geet ne perch Mpeg 1 
Goo awson mi 
Hale Lenroot Smoot 
NAYS—16, 
Borah France Myers Sheppard 
Brandegee Frelinghuysen Newberry Shortridge 
Broussard Harreld Oddie Wadsworth 
Ernst Moses Overman Williams 
NOT VOTING—45. 

Ashurst Fletcher Nelson Smith 
Calder Gerr; New Spencer 
Cameron Hitchcock Norris Stanfield 
Caraway Jobnson Owen Stanley 
Colt Kellogg Pepper Swanson 

wW nn Poindexter Trammell! 
Culberson La Follette Pomerene Watson, Ga. 
Cummins McCormick Ransdell Watson, Ind. 
Dillingham McCumber Reed Weller 
du Pont McKellar Robinson 

e McKinley Shields 
Fernald McLean Simmons 


So the amendment of the House. was concurred in, 
LETTER FROM H. L. SCAIFE. 


Mr. CARAWAY. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter written to me by H. L. Scaife, simply calling 
attention to the fact that I was mistaken about his being dis- 
charged from the service. 

‘There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


5419 Forryr-rirsr STREET NW., 
Washington, D. O., May 22, 1922. 
Hon, THADDEUS H, Caraway 


United States Senator, Washington, D. 0. 

My Dran SENATOR: In your speech in the Senate on Saturday the 
statement was made that I was discha from the ‘tment of 
Justice by the Attorney General. This is a mistake, and as I know 
you are far from doing the Attorney General the slightest injustice 1 am 
sure you will take pleasure in having the record corrected. 

The facts are at I was e to continue the investigation 
which was n by Judge Hof es, and voluntarily resigned as a pro- 
test against obstructions pla in the way of investigations which in- 
volved 8 interests and influential liticians who were being 
caught in the meshes of the law. On April 11 Representative Woop- 
RUFF inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconp the letter with which I 
transmitted certain memoranda for the information of Congress, from 
which the following is quoted : 

“The conditions under which the Department of Justice is handi- 
capped are of long standing. On April 6, 1922, as a protest against 
these conditions I voluntarily tendered my resignation. After tender- 
ing my resignation I was asked if I would accept other employment in 
the department, which I refused. The only alternatives are to tolerate 
these conditions or expose them. The American Government shall 
function, and the matter is of sufficient importance to call it to the 
attention of Congress." 

In order to keep the record straight, attention is called to the follow- 
ing aster dated April 10, which I received from the Attorney 
General: : 

“I have your letter of the 6th instant, in which you tender your 
resignation as special agent, Bureau of Investigation, Department of 
Justice, to take effect at the close of business April 6, 1922, and same 
is hereby accepted as tendered.” 

The statement that I was discharged by the Attorney General has 
been widely published. The error is easily accounted for by the fact 
that several men in the department who stood for clean government 
and an honest investigation were suspended or discharged both before 
and after I handed in my resignation. The suspension or discharge 
of these men can — 5 be construed as attempts to obstruct justice by 
officials sworn to uphold the law and who now desire to proceed as 
they have heretofore done unless the Woodruff-Johnson resolution is 
passed by the House. 

If there is no congressional investigation, there is no hope that the 
Department of Justice, as now constituted, will function. Before a 
congressional investigation empowered to compel the production of 
existing evidence the truth will be made known, and the men who are 
obstructing an honest investigation in the Department of Justice and 
in Congress will be driven to their proper niches in history. 


ery truly yours, EEE 
» . . SCA . 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Overhue, 
its enrolling clerk, announced that the Speaker pro tempore of 
the House had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 
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S. 2919. An act to extend for the period of two years the pro- 
visions of Title II of the food control and the District of Colum- 
bia rents act, approved October 22, 1919, as amended; 

H. R. 9951. An act to amend section 22 of an act approved 
February 14, 1920, entitled “An act making appropriations for 
the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian 
tribes, and for other purposes,” for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1921; 

H. R. 10829. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, 
and for other purposes; and 

II. R. 11152. An act to authorize the Bear Mountain Hudson 
River Bridge Co. to construct and maintain a bridge across the 
Hudson River near the village of Peekskill, State of New York. 


“THE TARIFF. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 7456, the tariff bill. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in, Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) 
to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign coun- 
tries, to encourage the industries of the United States, and for 
other purposes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). The 
next amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 84, line 9, after the 
words “per ton” and after the semicolon insert “glass sand, 
$1.50 per ton” and a semicolon. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. I offer the following amendment to 
the committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 84, line 10, after the 
word “sand” insert the words“ containing 99 per cent or more 
of silica.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New Jersey to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment as amended. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, this is an im- 
portant amendment, It is the first time that the Congress has 
attempted to tax sand. Nature has blessed this country with 
an abundance of this material. It goes into the manufacture of 
many of the essentials of life. It goes into the manufacture of 
over $100,000,000 worth of glass. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
South Carolina. E 

Mr. DIAL. I would suggest to the Senator the impracti- 
cability of the amendment. I do not see how it is practical 
to tell whether sand contains 99 per cent of silica or not. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is very easy to ascertain. 

Mr. DIAL. It will be more expense than the revenue would 
amount to. 
` Mr, SMOOT. Oh, no. We ascertain the amount of silver or 
the amount of lead or the amount of gold in every ton of ore 
mined, I will say to the Senator that in doing that we pay the 
sampling works for unloading the ore and crushing it, running 
it through the sampler, assaying it, and putting it back in the 
ear, 50 cents per ton. But with this product we would not 
have to do that. This is merely a matter of obtaining a sample, 
which could be done in a very few moments. 

Mr. DIAL. Possibly each ton would vary in the content of 


I yield to the Senator from 


silica. It is not grown; it is not manufactured; it is just 
picked up. 
Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure the Senator has never seen a 


sampling mill and how we arrive at the assay of a whole car- 
load of ore. 

Mr. DIAL, No; I am not familiar with ore. 

Mr, SMOOT. This product is washed and dried and han- 
died in that way. If it were not 99 per cent pure silica, then, 
of course, it would never in the world pay to do it. With the 
amendment, it.applies only to that kind of sand. 

Mr. DIAL. It seems to me it would be very expensive. The 
amount of silica might not be the same in each ton of sand. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I haye been try- 
ing to discover the reason for the proposed duty on sand. We 
have had many theories advanced as to why the duty on other 
commodities has been fixed. I have been trying to square this 


situation with some of the other reasons which have been given 
We can not reconcile the fixing of 


fer provisions in the bill. 


this duty on the ground that it represents the difference in the 
cost of production at home and abroad, because we do not 
know the cost of production at home and abroad. 

We have had other instances where the committee have taken 
the price of the commodity in the United States and abroad 
during norinal times prior to the war and used that as the 
basis for fixing the duty, but in this case we have not eyen 
that information to aid us in fixing the duty on sand. We have 
at other times discovered that before the war a certain per- 
centage of the commodity was being imported, and that since 
the war the imports haye increased. 

Therefore it was thought that an additional duty should be 
placed upon the commodity; but that will not apply in this in- 
stance, because such has not been the case. We never heard of 
sand coming into the United States prior to the war, We can not 
say that there has been an increase, because importations never 
occurred before, and we do not know what is going to happen in 
the future. They may never occur again. There is no assurance 
that there has been built up any general traffic in the importation 
of 2 So I have been wondering why this duty was put upon 
sand. 

I have not been able to discover any similarity between condi- 
tions Surrounding this article and any other in the bill, except 
that there is a mere statement that some of this commodity has 
reached the shores of America. No one, however, has pretended 
that is a justification for the levy of the duties under this bill. 
So I have been racking my brain to try to discover what the real 
reason for the imposition of the duty is. I am inclined to think 
that I have finally discovered it. 

T am regretful that the genial and active Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. FreLinGHUYsEN] is not now present in the Cham- 
ber. He is a member of the Finance Committee—a very aggres- 
sive, wide-awake, active member of that committee. He hails 
from the State of New Jersey. There will be an election next 
November in that State in which the distinguished Senator 
will be very mucli interested. He has a constituent up there 
who has been digging sand. That constituent has doubtless 
been pondering as to just what this great tariff bill means to 
him, He has looked over his business project. If he hauls 
his sand in a wagon, he realizes, first, that the wagon itself is 
highly taxed. Not only the wagon, as a finished vehicle, is 
taxed, but practically every separate part of it is taxed. The 
tires on the wheels, the bolts in the wagon, the nails in the 
wagon, the hoop steel that covers the side boards, are taxed, 
The rivets are taxed; the grease, that makes it easy for the 
wheels to turn, is taxed, Every piece of metal, iron, or wood 
in that wagon is taxed. He looks at the harness on his team, 
and he discovers that this bill imposes a tax on the leather in 
harness, Every rivet that is used in the manufacture of the 
harness is taxed ; the twine is taxed; the wax that is used upon 
the thread which sews it together is taxed. 

The machine which does the sewing is taxed. Even the oil 
which lubricates that sewing machine is taxed. All the metal, 
the nickel, the iron or steel in the sewing machine is taxed. 
The shoes upon his horses’ feet are taxed. The spade with 
which he digs the sand is taxed. The gloves which he wears 
upon his hands in shoveling the sand are taxed. The clothing 
which he wears in the humble occupation of digging that sand 
is taxed. It is proposed by this bill to tax the shoes and socks 
upon his feet and the suspenders which hold up his overalls. 
The buttons upon his overalls, the knife which he has in his 
pocket, the pencil with which he makes out his bill, the paper 
upon which the bills are written are taxed. If he uses a pen, 
the pen point is taxed; the little penholder is separately taxed, 
whether it is metal or rubber. The ink which he uses is taxed. 
If he transports his sand with an automotive transfer vehicle, 
everything about that is taxed. If he has his horses in the 
barn, the barn is taxed. If it is made of brick, it is proposed 
to tax the brick which go into it. The lime and the mortar are 
taxed. The shingles upon the roof are taxed. If the barn is 
of tile or concrete, those materials are taxed. If, perchance, 
it is built of concrete, the cement which goes into the building 
is taxed. 

This poor fellow, digging the sand, looks into his home and 
finds that practically everything there is taxed. 

The bottle which his infant uses to obtain its nourishment is 
taxed; the cradle is taxed; every garment which goes to keep 
the infant warm is taxed. He looks at his wife and children 
and finds that everything they wear is taxed; nearly everything 
they eat is taxed. He looks at the little toys that he brings 
home to his children; they are all taxed. No wonder that this 
humble constituent of the enator from New Jersey, digging 
sand, is wondering where he is going to come out. 
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It is true that nature has provided him with his material; 
it is a simple process to eliminate the impurities. He has 
never had any competition before; but because a foreign ship 
can not find some sort of merchantable commodity to bring 
over to the United States as ballast, that ship has brought over 
some sand; and this constituent of the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey has thought that perhaps here he might have 
an opportunity to recoup in some manner this great number of 
taxes which he is paying through this bill. 

He looked at all those taxes going out from him, and doubt- 
less his purse was meager; deubtless he counted the cost of the 
humble home; he counted the cost of the garments which his 
wife and his children must wear, the food which they must eat, 
and he wanted in some manner to recoup. Doubtless he is a 
good Republican and felt that he was entitled to it, in that if 
anything could be had, all that was necessary was to apply to 
the genial Senator from New Jersey here in Washington. So 
he lays his case before the genial Senator. The genial Senator 
says, “ Yes; it is true we have never had a tax upon sand here- 
tofore; it is true that this tax if it is levied upon glass sand 
will increase the cost of the glassware upon the table; it will 
increase the cost of glass in windows; it will increase the 
cost of the glass in the door knobs; but everything else is 
taxed.” The Senator’s constituent looks into his kitchen and 
he finds that kitehen ware, regardless of its nature, is all taxed; 
whether it be of iron or aluminum, of zinc or lead, or whether 
it be of this very sand, that earthenware is all taxed. 

So now I can understand why the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey proposes to impose a duty upon sand. He probably 
says, “It has never been done before; but there is that con- 
stituent back there who is taxed whichever way he turns and 
has nothing for himself, so, whether he will ever benefit from 
it in the future or not, I will give him some encouragement and 
I will give a tax upon sand.” 

So, Mr. President, we can only consider this as an act of 
generosity arising entirely in the conscience, the good fellow- 
ship, the good will, the whole-heartedness of the Senator from 
New Jersey, who wants to please a constituent. That con- 
stituent, in my humble judgment, will never benefit by it. No 
more sand will come over here. He will still be plodding the 
old pathway. He will still be digging his sand as of yore. His 
price will not be increased by reason of this tax; but the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Jersey doubtless will gleefully 
advise him that now there is a tax upon sand. But he will 
continue in the old plodding way. He will continue to pay the 
tax upon the shovel that he puts into mother earth; he will 
pay the tax upon his wagon; he will pay the tax upon his 
harness; he will pay the tax upon the shoes upon his horses; 
he will pay the tax upon any machine which he uses; he will 
pay the tax upon the pen, paper, or pencil which he uses in 
making out his bill; he will still continue to pay the tax upon 
the clothing of his family and his children; he will pay the tax 


upon the toys with which his little children play; and he will: 


look forward to paying a tax upon the shroud which will cover 
him when he goes to meet the Great Creator. And for such 
reasons we put a tax upon sand! 

I wonder if the distinguished Senators who have been voting 
for this bill are going to lend their support to the deception of 
that humble citizen of New Jersey who is digging sand? Are 
they going to lead him to believe that there has come now some 
recompense for the enormous taxes which he has been paying 
and will pay upon the necessities of life? Will they thus de- 
ceive him when all the facts, reason, and logie tell us that 
putting this tax upon sand will have no other effect than to 
deceive? 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. France in thechair). The 
V The Secretary will call the 
roll. 


The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 
Frelinghuysen Sheppard 
Borah Gooding McCumber Shortri 
Brandegee Hale McLean moot 
Harris MeNary Sterl: 
Capper Heflin Myers Sutherland 
Jones, N. Mex. Newberry Townsen: 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Oddie Walsh, Mont. 
Dial Kell Overman Warren 
= ck Erte Willis 
eyes 8 t 
Ernst Ladd Pittman d 
France Le Rawson 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the names of the absent Senators, 


The Assistant Secretary called the names of the absent Sena- 
tors, and Mr. Bursum, Mr. Cort, Mr. FLETCHER, and Mr. Nor- 
BECK answered to their names when called. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. On the amendment offered by 
the committee, putting a duty upon sand, I ask for the yeas and 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. COLT (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement I made before in regard to my pair and its trans- 
fer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Spencer], which I trans- 
fer to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] and vote 
“ nay. * 


Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called), 
Making the same announcement as I did on the previous vote, 
I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). As 
I have heretofore announced, I have a pair with the senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] for the day, and in his 
absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS]. 
As he is not present I withhold by vote. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Krye] to the 
junior Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] and vote 

yea. 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as on the previous vote as to my pair and 
its transfer, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I trans- 
fer my general pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
ROBINSON] to the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Waps- 
WORTH] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
my colleague, the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE]. 
Not knowing how he would vote on this question, I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. BALL. Making the same announcement as before as to 
the transfer of my pair, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LODGE. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop] to the junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. PEPPER} and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Smoracons] is unavoidably detained. He has a general pair 
with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG]. I ask 
that this announcement may stand for the evening. 

Mr, HARRIS. F transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. CALDER] to the senior Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hrrcucock] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. ERNST. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY} to the junior Senator from Okla- 
home [Mr. HARRELD] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRISON. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] to the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. SHreips] and vote nay.” 

The roll call resulted—yeas 32, nays 14, as follows: 


. YEAS—32. 
Ball Ed dd Pa 
Bran Elkins Lenroot Phipps 
Broussard Ernst Lodge Rawson 
Bursum France McCumber Shortridge 
Capper Frelinghuysen Mclean Smoot 
t Hale McNary Sterlin 
Cummins Kendrick Norbeck Sutherland 
urt Keyes Oddie Warren 
NAYS—14. 
Borah Harrison Newberry Townsend 
i Heflin Overman Walsh, Mont. 
Fletcher Jones, N. Mex. Pittman 
H ers Sheppard 
NOT VOTING—50. 
Ashurst Gerry La Follette Owen 
Calder Glass MeCormick Pepper 
Cameron Goodin: MeKellar Poindexter 
Caraway Har McKinley Pomerene 
Crow Hitehcock Moses Ransdell 
Culberson J Nelson Reed 
Dillingham Jones, Wash. New Robinson 
du Pont Kellogg Nicholson Shields 
g Norris Simmons 
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Smith Swanson Walsh, Mass. Williams 
Spencer Trammell Watson, Ga. Willis 
Stanfield Underwood Watson, Ind. 

Stanley Wadsworth Weller 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Upon this question the yeas 
are 82, the nays are 14; present and not voting, having an- 
nounced pairs, the senior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jones], the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG], 
and the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. WIIIas ]. So the amend- 
ment of the committee is agreed to. A 

The next amendment was, on page 34, in line 10, after the 
word “fluorspar,” to strike out “$5 per ton of 2,000 pounds: 
Provided, That after the expiration of one year, beginning on 
the day following the passage of this act, the duty on fluorspar 
shall be $4 per ton of 2,000 pounds,” and to insert “$5.60 per 
ton.“ so as to read: 

Fluorspar, $5.60 per ton. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Jones] desires to discuss this amendment. He is now en- 
gaged in eating his dinner. I ask that that item be passed over 
until he returns to the Chamber, and that in the meanwhile we 
proceed to the consideration of the next paragraph. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That course is satisfactory. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore By unanimous consent, the 
proposed amendment will be passed over. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, after line 13, to strike 
out: 


Par, 208. Mica, unmanufactured, or rough trimmed only, 4 cents pe 
pound and 17 per cent ad valorem; mica, cut or trimmed, mica split- 
tings; mica plates, and built-up mica, and all manufactures of mica or of 
which mica is the component material of chief value, 10 cents per pound 
and 17 per cent ad valorem ; ground mica, 4 cents per pound and per 
cent ad valorem, 

And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Par. 208. Mica, unmanufactured. valued at not above 15 cents per 
pound, 4 cents pe pound ; valued above 15 cents per pound, 25 per cent 
ad valorem ; mica, cut or trimmed, and mica splittings, 30 per cent ad 
valorem; mica plates, and built-up mica, and all manufactures of mica 
or of which mica is the component material of chief value, 40 per cent 
ad valorem ; ground mica, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I suppose, really, we might prop- 
erly have from some member of the committee first some expla- 
nation as to why the amendment proposed is offered in lieu of 
or in substitution for the paragraph adopted by the House. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If I remember rightly, there was a differ- 
ence between the classification of the House and the classifica- 
tion of the Underwood law, and we adopted the classification 
of the Underwood law, and with it we adopted, as I remember, 
the same rates of duty. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think it wili be found that the 
committee conceived that the rates fixed by the House were 
wholly unjustifiable, and made a very important and very sen- 
sible reduction. The amendment as it is presented to us by the 
Senate committee is in many respects commendable. It does not 
present for serious consideration any rates except the last two 
mentioned in the paragraph, It leaves the rates on mica, un- 
manufactured, valued at not above 15 cents per pound, 4 cents 
per pound, identical with the rate prescribed in the existing law. 
It also leaves the rate prescribed in the existing law as to that 
valued above 15 cents a pound ; that is, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

So likewise with respect to “ mica, cut or trimmed, and mica 
splittings, 30 per cent ad valorem.” That is the rate prescribed 
in the existing law. The next, however, “ mica plates, and built- 
up mica, and all manufactures of mica, or of which mica is a 
component material of chief value, 40 per cent ad valorem,” is a 
duty over the existing law, which prescribes 80 per cent. So 
likewise with the next, ground mica, 20 per cent ad valorem,” 
the existing law providing a duty of 15 per cent ad valorem. 

It will be noticed, therefore, that the rates on unmanufactured 
mica are left exactly as they are in the present law, but the rates 
on manufactured mica are increased. In the case of manufac- 
tures other than ground mica the increase is 10 per cent, and in 
the case of ground mica 15 per cent, the rates of increase, how- 
ever, being identical in both cases, 333 per cent, a very substan- 
tial increase. 

Mr. President, I can find no justification in the facts at my 
command for this increase or for any increase in manufactured 
mica. This is a case in which the peril of an inundation of im- 
ports from Germany does not exist. There are no importations 
of this particular commodity from Germany and none whatever 
are anticipated. The imports come from other countries, Eng- 
land, Canada, the British Isles, and Brazil. 

Mica is very extensively used in the arts, The consumption 
of it for the manufacture of diaphragms for telephones is very 
large. It is used for windows in stoves and for lanterns, by 
reason of its resistance to heat, while it permits the trausmissio 
of light. 
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There are some very considerable importations of this com- 
modity, and particularly during the war the demand increased 
by reason of its necessity. But notwithstanding that, we export 
a very considerable quantity of the manufactures of mica. The 
crude material is found in greatest abundance in North Carolina 
and in New Hampshire. I do not learn that there is any great 
demand from either of those States for an increase in the duty 
on the crude article, nor am I able to discover that any very 
urgent or persistent demand for an increase in duty was made 
upon the part of the manufacturers of articles of which mica is 
a constituent part. 

Not only do we export this commodity in its manufactured 
state in very considerable amounts in value but our exports are 
continually increasing under the existing law. In that state of 
affairs I should like to understand if we can be favored with 
the information upon just exactly what theory the increase in 
the rate on the manufactured article is asked. Onr exports of 
the manufactures of mica during the year 1916 were $53,524; 
in 1917, $84,755; in 1918, $71,285; in 1919, $79,581; in 1920, 
$155,918; that is, we were exporting three times as much of 
this commodity in 1920 as we were in 1916. 

We are exporting it in competition with the manufactures of 
mica coming from countries in which it is most largely pro- 
duced. We export to Belgium, France, England, Canada, Mex- 
ico, Cuba, Japan, and other countries. When we can manufac- 
ture these articles and sell them in the markets of the world in 
competition with like articles manufactured in the countries 
which, like ourselves, have an abundant supply of the raw ma- 
terial, how can we justify ourselves in imposing on the manu- 
factures of mica a duty 333 per cent above that which is 
exacted under the existing law, and which permits of the de- 
velopment of the industry not only for home consumption but 
for sale in the markets of the world? I can not understand 
how this can be justified. 

I have no information concerning the relative cost of produc- 
ing the manufactures of mica in this country as compared with 
the cost of producing them in England, for instance, or in Can- 
ada, both of which are engaged in this industry with ourselves. 
But whatever it may be, there is no such difference as will per- 
mit them either to monopolize our own market or to compete 
with our producers in the foreign market, and accordingly it 
must, it seems to me, of necessity follow that the cost of pro- 
duction in this country can not be in excess of the cost of pro- 
duction abroad. 

I imagine the fact is that these other countries have particu- 
lar grades of the raw materials and particular styles of the 
manufactured articles which enable them to get into markets, 
and we have particular grades and particular styles in the 
manufactured articles which permit us to get into their mar- 
kets. That is a healthy condition of things, and I can not 
understand why the Congress of the United States should be 
asked under these circumstances to increase the rate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from Montana. 
I understand, is satisfied that the rates are equitable so far as 
the raw materials are concerned, but he objects to the increased 
rates on the manufactured products. I agree with him in that. 
I think, so far as the raw product is concerned, that we can 
fairly well compeie with importers; but since the Underwood 
law was enacted there has been n great change in labor cost, 
and as the yalue of the finished product in its many forms has 
been greatly increased over the labor cost at the time the present 
law was enacted, we have thought that we ought to give a little 
heavier duty upon the finished product to partially meet the 
added cost of the labor, which becomes a more material factor 
in the finished product. Therefore we slightly inerensed the 
duty upon the finished product. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, it seems to me 
that it is a pretty lame excuse for the committee to offer that 
the cost of production generally has increased since the Under- 
wood tariff law was enacted, and therefore we give an inereased 
tariff. Is the Senator prepared to say there has not been a 
proportionate increase in the cost of production abroad? Can- 
ada supplies us with the greater portion of our imports, next to 
Great Britain. Is the Senator prepared to say that the cost of 
production has not increased in Canada equally with the cost 
of production in the United States? But whatever the increase 
may be, we are able to compete. That, it seems to me, is a suffi-_ 
cient answer. It can not be that the difference in the cost of 
production is likely to impair our ability to manufacture here 
in competition with foreign countries, when our exports continue 
to increase and increase in respect to Canada Let me call 
attention particularly to that feature. 

Mica, manufactured in Canada, was imported into the United 
States to the amount, in 1916. of $79,834; in 1917, 882,408; in 
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1918, $45,298; in 1919, $34,057; and in 1920, $55,000, It will be 
seen that the importations from Canada to this country do not 
keep up, while, on the other hand, our exports to Canada bear 
this relation: In 1916, $154 only; 1917, $2,987; in 1918, 
$3,395 ; in 1920, $8,852. So that while fhe imports from Canada 
to this country are decreasing the exports from this country to 
Canada are increasing. 

Of course it is a mere request to increase the duty by 333 
per cent without any explanation being made whatever except 
that the cost of production has increased since the time the 
Underwood law was enacted. The cost of producing the raw 
material has increased since that time, but the Senator does not 
find that a good reason for increasing the rate of duty at all on 
the raw material. This, it seems to me, is a plain gift at the 
expense of the American people to the manufacturers of this 
particular commodity without, so far as I can discern, any 
reason for it. 

I have endeavored to be fair about this matter. I have dis- 
closed my view that the rates with respect to the raw product 
are unexceptional. A demand was made by the producers of 
mica in North Carolina for an increase of rate in accordance with 
the recommendation made by the House, but it was rejected by 
the Finance Committee. That being the case, I think that we 
ought to have some better explanation and some better reason 
than has been given for the increase on the manufactured mica, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I regret that my explana- 
tion has not satisfied the Senator from Montana. I stated that 
while wages have gone up in the United States, the wage element 
in proportion to the raw material elements in the manufactured 
product is considerably in excess of the wage element in propor- 
tion to the price of the raw product. Inasmuch as there is a 
higher wage element in the manufactured product, it was 
thought necessary by the committee to slightly increase the rate 
upon the manufactured product. I think we were fully justi- 
fied in that for the reason which I have given. 

I disagree with the Senator that the cost of labor in Canada 
is the same that it is in the United States. It is somewhat 
lower, but India furnishes the lowest point, at least as much 
as Canada, up to about four times as much as the Canadian 
imports into the United States. Therefore, if I remember the 
figures correctly, there has not been the same increase in wages 
in India, from which we receive a great proportion of our im- 
ports, as there has been in Canada or the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think an erroneous impression 
may be gathered from the statement of the Senator from North 
Dakota. We do not import any manufactured mica whatever 
from India. India furnishes us raw mica, but it furnishes no 
manufactured articles of that character whatever; at least 
none that is sufficient to be recorded. If the Senator is correct 
about it, the logic of his argument is that a higher rate of duty 
ought to be imposed upon the raw material, and he impeaches 
the action taken by the Senate committee with respect to that 
commodity by that kind of an argument. Our real competitors 
are England and Canada. In 1916 Canada furnished 709,614 
pounds of mica as against only 48,251 pounds coming from 
India. India is a competitor in the production not only of the 
manufactured article but of the raw material as well. The 
argument based upon India does not have any application what- 
ever to the manufactured product. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I was speaking of the labor cost upon the 
raw product, because that is what the Senator from Montana 
had referred to. He suggested, as I understood him, that the 
production cost of the raw product in the other countries had 
increased the same as in the United States, and I called at- 
tention to the fact that I did not think it had increased so 
much in India as it had in Canada and the United States, 
When we came to the manufactured product, in 1919 Canada 
stood first in importations into the United States—the figures 
for that year are the last I have here—India came second and 
England third. We imported from England $268,000 worth, 
from Canada $516,000 worth, and from British India $373,000 
worth, so British India has become quite a competitor even in 
the manufactured product. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was not able to follow accurately 
the figures given by the Senator from North Dakota, but inquire 
of him where he gets the information that we have large impor- 
tations of mica from India? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I get it from page 19 of Tariff Informa- 
tion Surveys B-5, relating to mica. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There is nothing of that kind in 
the copy which I have before me of Tariff Information Sur- 
veys B-5. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will turn to page 19—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have it before me. 

Mr. McCUMBER. He will find in the second table, Imports 
of mica, cut, split, and manufactures of, by countries; the 


value of the imports from France, India, Canada, Brazil, Brit- 
ish India, and all other countries, I read the importations 
from three countries, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Does the Senator read from 
Survey B-5, page 19? 

-Mr. McCUMBER. I read from Survey B-5. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There is nothing of that kind 
on page 19. Page 19 does not give any imports at all. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It must be that the Senator from Mon- 
tana has not the same document which I have, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. On page 21 of the document that 
I have before me, Mr. President, which is the Tariff Informa- 
tion Survey B-5, is found a table entitled “Mica, cut, split, 
and manufactures of, imports into the United States.” That 
gives British India as furnishing to the United States during 
the year 1920, $16,656 worth of mica and manufactures of mica; 
that is all. 

Mr. McCUMBER. From British India for 1920 it shows im- 
portations into the United States of $377,413 worth. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No. The Senator is reading the 
importations from Canada instead of from British India. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Those are the figures for Canada 
and not for British India. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No. The importations from Canada were 
$516,234 worth. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
England. . 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; the importations from England were 
oo from France, $2,447; and from all other countries, 


No; those importations were from 


Mr, WALSH of Montana. Even assuming that to be the case, 
that is practically nothing. 

Mr. McCUMBHR. I certainly am not mistaken according to 
this report. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The figures before me seem to be 
different. Anyway, that is the situation, Mr. President. We 
are able to compete with the world in the manufacture of mica. 
and our exportations are constantly increasing. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the roll call has not commenced, 
I wish to say that I intended to offer an amendment instead of 
asking for a roll call on the committee amendment. I, there- 
8 ask unanimous consent that the call may be 

Mr. SHEPPARD. There has been no answer to the roll call. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Has there been any answer to the roll 
call, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There has been no response. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then I think the Senator can still offer 
his amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. On page 35, line 2, I move to 
strike out “40” and to insert “ 30.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In the committee amendment on 
page 35, line 2, it is proposed to strike out “40” and insert 
“30”, so as to read: 
mica plates and built-up mica, and all manufactures of mica or of 
which mica is the component material of chief value, 30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Montana to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. In line 3, on the same page, I move 
to strike out “20” and to insert in lieu thereof “15.” 

The PRESIDENT pro-tempore. The amendment to the 
amendment will be stated, 

The Assistant SECRETARY. In the committee amendment, on 
page 85, line 3, it is proposed to strike out “20” and in lieu 
thereof to insert “15,” so as to read: 
ground mica, 15 per cent ad valorem. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Montana to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the 
amendment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The amendment will be 
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The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was in 
paragraph 209, page 85, line 6, after the word “ pulverized, 
to strike out the words “except toilet preparations” and to 
insert the same words within parentheses, with a comma fol- 
lowing the last parenthesis. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that that amendment may be passed 
over, and that since the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Joxxs! 
has returned, we recur to the fluorspar paragraph, which is 
the one we reached a short time ago. ` 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, may we not take up paragraph 
209 now and dispose of that? I think it will not take long. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have no objection, if any Senator de- 
sires to have that paragraph considered first. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment which has been stated in lines 6 and 7, page 
85, paragraph 209. Without objection, the amendment is 
agreed to, 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 35, line 18, after the word “ decorated,” to strike out “25” 
and insert 35,“ so as to read: 


Pak. 209. Tale, steatite or sonpstone, and French chalk, crude and 
unground, one-fourth of 1 cent per pound ; ground, washed, powdered, or 
pulverized (except tollet preparations), one-half of 1 cent per pound i 
cut or sawed, or in blanks, crayons, cubes, disks, or other forms, 
cent per pound; manufactures (except toilet preparations), of which 
tale, steatite or soapstone, or French chalk is the component material of 
chief value, sarge A or partly finished, and not sp ly provided for, 
if not decorated, 35 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I have given this paragraph 
some attention, and I desire to make a few remarks upon it. 


Tale is a mineral of creamy white, grayish, or greenish color and is 
reco, by its useful properties, which are its softness, soapy or 
greasy feel, and its resistance to the action of heat and acids. Chemi- 
cally, It is an acid metasilicate of AARP composed of 63.5 
cent of silica, 31.7 per cent of magnesia, and 4.8 per cent of water, 
Ground tale, or the most familiar form in which tbis 
mineral is marketed. : 

Steatite is a massive rock which is commonly known as soapstone. 
It is composed chiefly but not wholly of talc; and since tale is a soft 
mineral and easily broken, soapstone is a weak rock and not well suited 
for structural uses. It is quarried in large blocks, which are sawn 
1 Dee of varying dimensions according to the use for which it is 

en 

“French chalk” is a misnomer, because it is a species of tale (mag- 
nesium metasilicate) and not of chalk which is calcium carbonate. 
French chalk is commonly used synonymously with steatite or soap- 
stone and in general refers to the pieces cut into sticks, cubes, or 
disks to be u by tailors for marking cloth. 


cum, is 


Tale and rot one are used for a wide variety of e which, 
with the exception of the relatively small use in tollet 2 ers, are 
not generally well known. By far the largest quantity of ground tale 


is consumed in the manufacture of paper. It serves as a filler in all 


grades of paper and is an important ingredient in various coating and 
glazing en for finished paper. Tale is also as a filler in 
extile, rubber, 


soap, linoleum, roofing paper, and rope and twine, 
The rubber industry uses ground tale for dusting and packing rubber 
goods and as a protective coating for crude rubber. 

Talc is known to the paint trade as asbestine, 8 son p- 
stone, and tale, It is used as a pigment to absorb various complex 
coloring matters and also, especially in mixed paints, it is used as a 
filler or extender. Asbestine, which usually refers to a fibrous form 

been recommended for the manufacture 


of tale from New York, has 
of the so-called fireproof or fire-resistant paints, 

Other uses for tale are as a covering for steam pipes and in wire 
insulating compounds, in tollet preparations, in lea manufacture, 
as a filtering medium for refining oll, for polishing plate glass, and for 
dimming and clouding opaque glass, as an ingredient of certain special 
cements, and as a dusting agent to prevent sticking in foundry mo 
The large number of less important uses can not be tabulated here. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). 
the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. MYERS. With pleasure. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is speaking now of the 35 per cent 
and the 45 per cent duty on manufactures of talc? 

Mr. MYERS. Yes, sir; I am speaking upon that amendment, 

Mr. SMOOT. The only reason why this is put in is because 
the amendment that the Senator is speaking to now is a basket 
clause. I know of nothing to-day that is manufactured from 
talcum or chalk. 

Mr. MYERS. What does the Senator say is the reason for 
increasing the duty from 25 to 85 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. The only reason is that this is carrying out the 
policy of having the same rates here upon the manufactured 
products failing in a basket clause. In years gone by they used 
to have washtubs made of talc, and sometimes they were 
decorated; but, to tell the Senator the honest truth, I do not 
know to-day of a dollar's worth of goods of manufactured tale. 
There is ground tale, and there is cut tale, and tale in cubes, 
and pulverized talc; but the old provision of the basket clause 
of manufactured tale is still carried in the bill by the House, 
and in the law of 1909, and in the law of 1913. It will make no 
special difference, however, because I have been unable to find 
anything of a manufactured nature of those items to-day. 
Since we are manufacturing bathtubs now of porcelain, or of 
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iron covered with porcelain, the old style has gone out entirely. 
I just wanted to state that to the Senator because that is the 
condition that exists to-day. 

Mr. MYERS. Does the Senator state that there are no im- 
portations of manufactures of which talc, steatite, or soap- 
stone, or French chalk is the component material of chief 
value? Are there none at all? 

Mr. SMOOT. I know of none at all to-day. 

Mr. MYERS. Then what is the use of having a tariff duty on 
these things? i 

Mr. SMOOT. Because we do not know but that there will 
be some such importations at some time in the future. We can 
not tell, and such a provision has always been carried in tariff 
bills; but there are some importations of the articles mentioned 
in the other two brackets in the paragraph. There are a great 
many, : 

Mr. MYERS. What are they? - 

Mr. SMOOT. They are, first, French chalk, crude and un- 
ground, one-quarter of a cent a pound; then ground, washed, 
powdered, or pulverized, except toilet preparations, one-half of 
1 cent per pound; then cut or sawed, or in blanks, crayons, 
cubes, disks, and other forms, on which we impose a duty of 1 
cent a pound. There are no changes in those rates, and, of 
course, we can not offer amendments to them now, so if the 
Senator desires to offer an amendment upon those items he 
will have to wait until the committee amendments are first dis- 


posed of. 
Mr. MYERS. Yes; I see. 
Mr. SMOOT. But the two items that the Senator is speak- 


ing of now are virtually in the basket clause, we may say, of 
this particular manufactured product; and I will say to the 
Senator now that I know of no articles manufactured from 
talc which are used in the United States that would fall in 
this basket clause, and the Senator will note, if he has looked 
it up, that there is not a dollar’s worth reported either of local 
manufacture or of importations. 

Mr. MYERS. I see, of course, that the pending amendment 
applies only to manufactures of which these articles are the 
component materials of chie? value. If the Senator says that 
there are no importations whatever of any manufactures, then 
I think the imposition of a tariff duty on manufactures is wholly 
useless, I believe in imposing tariff duties on what is imported 
now, so that we can figure on some reliable basis and know 
what revenue the tariff will bring in, if any at all, and what 
effect it will have on the market. 

Mr. SMOOT. This tariff will not bring in any revenue. 

Mr. MYERS. I can hardly see the object of going into the 
realm of speculation and legislating as to a tariff duty on 
something that does not come into the country at all. It appears 
to me to be useless and frivolous—a waste of time and effort. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can remember when there were 
bathtubs and that sort of articles manufactured from these 
products, but they are not manufactured to-day. It may be 
that at some time in the future they would be manufactured in 
a foreign country and shipped into this country. I do not know 
whether that will happen or not. 

Mr. MYERS. If there are no importations at all, what is the 
object of raising the duty fram 25 to 35 per cent? The House 
put it at 25 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have already stated that to the Senator very 
frankly. The manufactures of these articles have always car- 
ried a rate of about 35 per cent where they are not decorated, 
and 45 per cent where they are decorated. If they never again 
are made for importation into this country, it will do no harm; 
but if they are, then the rates are there, conforming to the 
basket clauses of manufactured articles of a similar nature. 

Mr. MYERS. Have those been the rates, 85 and 45 per cent, 
in the tariff laws heretofore enacted? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I think the tariff law to-day is 20 per 
cent, as I remember it. 

Mr. MYERS. In the Underwood-Simmons law it is 20 per 
cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Twenty per cent. 

Mr. MYERS. If not decorated, and the same as to decorated 
articles? 

Mr. SMOOT. If decorated, 25 per cent. 

Mr. MYERS. If we do not import any of these things, Mr. 
President, I think that 20 per cent or 25 per cent is as good as 
85 per cent or 45 per cent. This tax does not bring in any reve- 
nue whatever? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not a dollar. 

Mr. MYERS. If it does not bring in revenue, the articles 
ought to be on the free list. If we do not have any importa- 
tions, we ought to encourage some by putting the articles on the 
free list. 
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Mr, SMOOT. Tariff bills are not made ostensibly to last 
one year, and I do not know what more I can say than that at 
some time in the future these things may be made for importa- 
tion the same as they have been in the past. It may never 
occur, but if it never occurs, there is not a dollar of revenue lost 
by the Government of the United States, and no one is hurt, 
either in this country or in a foreign country. 

Mr. MYERS. The Senator has been very explicit in his ex- 
planation. I find no fault with that. It is the useless and ab- 
surd proceeding of levying a tax on importations that do not 
come into the country that I dissent from, 

80 SMOOT. I do not care anything about it, one way or the 
other. 

Mr. MYERS. I say that if we have no importations under the 
existing tariff law, which imposes a tariff duty of 20 per cent 
upon undecorated articles and 25 per cent on decorated articles, 
then I think they ought to be put on the free list so as to encour- 
age some importations and give us the benefit of competition. 
If they will not come in under a 20 and 25 per cent rate, then we 
ought to make it lower than that or take it off altogether. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that if there should be 
uny that would come in, they would come in under the 35 and 45 
per cent, the same as they would under the 25 per cent. The only 
thing I can possibly think of that would ever come in would be a 
carved statue of some kind, made from tale and decorated in 
some way. I do not understand how that can happen. It has not 
happened in the past, and yet at some time in the future it may 
happen. If so we will have statistics of it. Having this provi- 
sion in here will do no harm if they do not import it, and if the 
American people do not import a dollar of it now the Treasury 
Department will not receive a cent of revenue from a change. 
Why not keep it in conformity with the rates of other manufac- 
tured articles that are provided in this schedule? 2 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President 

Mr. MYERS. I yield with pleasure to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, May I suggest to the Senator from Mon- 
tana that if we are going to base our tariff rates purely on antici- 
pation, perhaps we had better consult a spiritualistic medium as 
to what rates we shall charge—10 raps, 10 per cent; 20 raps, 20 
per cent; and so on? 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that the Senator has not given thought 
to it, or he would not have said that. The Senator himself would 
not vote for a duty upon the raw materials, and then turn around 
and say that there was not any need whatever of a duty upon 
the manufactured article, if there was a manufactured article. 

Mr. MYERS. The Senator from Utah has gone to the root of 
my views on the subject, because I do not believe there ought to 
be any tariff on the raw product, and, therefore, none on the 
manufactured article. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a different proposition. 

Mr. MYERS. I was giving some definitions of these articles, 
and relating the uses to which they are put, to show that they 
are necessities of life. They are articles of daily use and of 
necessity. Of course, I see that the pending amendment applies 
only to manufactured articles, and under that I can not get 
at the tariff duty which is levied on the raw material. I will 
simply say as to the manufactured articles that I do not be- 
lieve in putting on a useless tariff duty when it serves no pur- 
pose one way or another. It seems to me it is just an encum- 
brance, aud it might as well not be levied at all. I will say, 
however, before I close my remarks: I believe that these raw 
materials should be on the free list, or have a very low tariff 
duty imposed upon them. Of course, I can not get that just 
now. I may later, before the bill is disposed of. My views of 
tariff legislation briefly are these: 

I believe that taxes ought to be raised altogether, or as far 
as possible on luxuries, and not at all on necessities of life. 

Necessities are articles which have to be used by everybody, 
whether they can afford to pay a tax or not. The rich, the poor, 
those of moderate circumstances, all have to use articles of 
necessity, and I think as a rule the necessities of life ought to be 
put on the free list, or have a very low tariff duty, if any at all, 
levied on them. Once in a while, in the case of an infant indus- 
try, or where an undeveloped resource of the country may be 
developed by a moderate tariff duty, where an industry may be 
built up and developed, and our raw natural resources may be 
used, and a large pay roll may be built up, I believe that there 
is some justification for imposing a moderate tariff duty on some 
of the necessities of life; but in the cases of 99 per cent of the 
necessities of life I think there ought to be no tariff duty or tax 
of any kind. Ninety-nine per cent of our necessities of life 


should be on the free list, and those that are taxed at all should 
have a very low tariff duty put upon them. 

I believe that practically all taxes should be raised on lux- 
People do not have to use luxuries unless they want to. 


uries. 


The poor can not afford them, and do not get them. The rich 
do not have to buy them unless they want to, and if they do 
buy them at all, they can gauge their purchases by their desires 
Poea their ability to pay, and those who buy the most pay tbe 
m 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me, it is some- 
times very difficult to determine what is a necessity and what is 
a luxury. What is a luxury one year becomes, after a few 
years of use, a necessity. I know but a very short time ago 
when people considered an automobile a great luxury. I do not 
know whether it would be considered a luxury or a necessity 
to-day. Would the Senator call it a luxury? 

Mr. MYERS. I would, without hesitation. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We use probably about as much of this 
soapstone and talcum powder to line the inside of a tire and 
keep the inner tube from wearing out as for almost any purpose, 
and therefore it would be a luxury, and ought to be taxed, ac- 
cording to the theory of the Senator. 

Mr. MYERS. Those articles are used for a great many other 
purposes; used in the making of paint, rubber, paper, news- 
print, wrapping paper, wall paper, soap, linoleum, roofing, rope, 
twine, and many other things which go into the daily use of the 
people, as necessities of life. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator must not forget its use for face 
powder, for powdering the ladies’ noses. 

Mr. MYERS. Since woman suffrage was enacted, I think face 
powder has become a necessity, but in the making of toilet ar- 
ticles, there is very little of it used, the authorities say. These 
substances are used in the making of a great variety of articles 
which go into the daily use of the people as necessities of life, 
That is what I was undertaking to say; that these substances 
are necessities of life, and I think even the raw material should 
be on the free list, as well as the manufactured articles, 

As to automobiles, I regard them as luxuries, I understand 
there are 70,000 automobiles in the District of Columbia, An 
average tax of $10 on cach automobile would yield the District 
of Columbia $700,000 a year. In 1919 there were about 7,500,000 
automobiles in the United States, and I understand, according 
to latest reliable statistics, that at the present there are about 
11,000,000 in the country. An average tax on them of $10 
each would yield $110,000,000 per year, and an average tax of 
$20 per year would yield $220,000,000 a year, and so on—the 
greater the tax the greater the revenue. I think people who in- 
dulge in such luxuries should pay for them and that taxes 
should not be put on the common, ordinary necessities of life, 
which are used every day by everybody in the country, more or 
less. If I had my way, I would put an average tax of at least 
$10 a year on every automobile in the United States. People 
who use them could well afford to pay that tax; and if the people 
want to use automobiles they ought to be willing to pay that 
amount of tax. Let those who ride pay. Let those who roll 
in luxury pay for their luxuries. I use the automobile illustra- 
tion as an explanation of my views about taxation. Taxation 
of automobiles—a good stiff tax—well illustrates my views as 
to how the bulk of our taxes should be raised. 

I have digressed to explain in a general way, to some extent, 
my views of tariff legislation. My Loin' is that both the raw 
materials mentioned in the paragraph under consideration and 
their manufactures, being largely necessities, should be on the 
free list or should bear a very low tariff duty. 

However, I will not pursue my observations further in that 
direction, because I am not able to formulate my ideas in that 
direction into any motion or amendment which would now be in 
order under the rules of the Senate. I shall have to give that 
attention later. 

As to the particular amendment before the Senate, I can 
see no good motive in increasing the 25 per cent tax on the 
manufactured article not decorated, or 30 per cent, if decorated, 
as fixed in the bill as it passed the House. Even under the lucid 
explanation of the Senator from Utah, who has referred to the 
usual practice in taxing manufactured articles, as bearing a 
relation to the raw material, I can see no practical use in in- 
creasing the tariff duty imposed by the House. In fact, I see 
no use of any duty at all, even as fixed by the House. 

I move that the rate proposed by the committee—85 per cent, 
in line 13, paragraph 209—be reduced to 20, and that 45 be 
reduced to 30 if that may be made in one motion, and if that 
be voted down I shall vote against the committee amendnient. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair suggests to the 
Senator from Montana that the Chair thinks that those two 
amendments can hardly be offered in one motion. 

Mr, MYERS. Then I move first to strike out “35” and to 
insert “ 20,” on line 18, page 35. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment on page 35, line 13. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MYERS. I renew my motion to amend on line 14. 

The PRESEDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment, 

The Assistant Secretary. On page 85, line 14, the Senator 
from Montana moves to strike out “45” and to insert “30.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator’s amendment is 
the same as the House provision. Hence it will be covered by 
the vote on the committee amendment. 

Mr. MYERS. Then I move to reduce it from “45” to “25,” 
and I ask for the yeas and nays on that amendment to the 


amendment, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 


amendment to the amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 35, line 14, the Senator 
from Montana moves to strike out “45” and to insert in lieu 
thereof “25,” so as to read: 

Tf decorated, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. COLT (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement I did before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CARAWAY (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair with the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. MoKrniey] 
to the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Suretps], I vote 
ny.“ 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). Transferring my 
pair from the junior Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER] to 
the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr, Hrroncock], I vote 
“ yea,” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called), 
Making the same announcement as before, I withhold my vote, 

Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr, Star- 
mons]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Netson] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). Transferring my 
pair with the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprrwoop] 
to the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER]; I vote 
“ nay.” 

vr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). Announcing 
the transfer of my pair as on the previous vote, I vote “nay.” I 
wish to state at this time that this announcement of the trans- 
fer will stand for the evening. 

Mr, STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and transfer that I made on 
the last vote, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as before with reference to my pair and 
its transfer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with my colleague, the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. POME- 
RENE] which I transfer to the junior Senator from Delaware 
[Mr, bu Pont], and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (after having voted in the negative). 
I transfer my general pair with the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Watsu] to the Senator from Colorado [Mr. NicHotson] and 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. ERNST (after having voted in the negative). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY] 
to the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harretp] and allow 
my vote to stand. 

Mr. ELKINS (after haying voted in the negative), I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] to 
the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Sranrretp] and allow 
my vote to stand. 

Mr. DIAL (after having voted in the affirmative). Making 
the same announcement as on the former vote with reference 
to the transfer of my pair, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
again announce my general pair with the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Bart]. In his absence I transfer that pair to the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and allow my vote to 


stand. 
The roll call resulted—yeas 11, nays 35, as follows: 
YEAS—11. 
Ashurst Fletcher Jones, N. M Sh 
Caraway Harris yers = 8 
Din! Heflin Overman 
NAYS—35. 
Brandegee Colt Ernst Hale 
Broussard Cummins Prance Kell 
Bursum Curtis Frelinghuysen Kendrick 
Capper Elkins Gooding Keyes 


Ladd McNar; Ransdell Sutherland 
Lenroot Norbec Rawson Townsend 
Lodge Oddie Shortridge Warren 
McCumber Pa Smoot Willis 
McLean Phipps Sterling 
NOT VOTING—50. 

Ball Harrison Nicholson Stanfield 
Borah Hitchcock Norris Stanley 
Calder Johnson Owen Swanson 
Cameron Tones, Wash, Pepper Trammell 
Crow King Pittman Wadsworth 
Culberson La Follette Poindexter Walsh, Mass. 
Dillingham McCormick Pomerene Walsh, Mont, 
du Pont McKellar eed Watson, Ga. 

McKinley Robinson Watson, Ind. 
Fernald oscs Shields Weller 
Gerry Simmons 
Glass Smith Š 

Newberry Spencer 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On this question the yeas 
are 11 and the nays are 35. A quorum not having voted, the 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The principal legislative clerk called the roll and the fol- 
lowing Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst France Lod, a mh 
Ball Frelinghuysen M ber Shortridge 
Brandegee Gooding Lean Smoot 
Broussard Hale McNary Stanley 
Bursum Ha Myers T! 
Capper Hefin Oddie Sutherland 
Colt Jones, N. Mex. Overman ywnsend 
Cummins Jones, Wash Page Underwood 
Curtis Kellog; Phipps Warren 
Dial Kendrick Pit Willis 
Elkins Keyes LL 

Ernst Ladd Rawson 

Fletcher Lenroot Robinson 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-nine Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. The 
question is upon agreeing to the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Montana to the amendment of the committee. 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. COLT (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to my pair and transfer as on the former vote, 
I vote “yea.” 

Mr. ELKINS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrtson] to the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as on the last vote, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement with regard to my pair and its transfer, I vote 
s yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as on the last vote, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] to the 
junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Making the same announcement 
as to the transfer of my pair, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]; 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. CAxEnox] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Watson]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epen] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN]; and 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. MCKINLEY] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. 


The roll call resulted—yeas 12, nays 36, as follows: „ 
YEAS—12. 
Ashurst Harris Myers Sheppard 
Dial Jeflin Overman Stanley 
Fletcher Jones, N. Mex. Robinson Underwood 
NAYS—36, 
Ball Ernst Lenroot Ransdel} 
Brandegee France Lodge Rawson 
Broussard Frelinghuysen McCumber Shortridge 
Bursum Gooding McLean Smoot 
Capper Hale Me Nur. 5 
Colt - Kellog. Norbec Sutherland 
Cummins Kendrick Oddie ‘ownsen 
Curtis eyes Page Warren 
Elkins Ladd Phipps Willis 
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NOT VOTING—48, NAYS—13. 
Borah Harreld Smith Ashurst n Pittman Underwood 
Calder Harrison 8 Spencer Dial Jones, N. Mex. Robinson 
Cameron Hitchcock Nicholson Stanfield Fletcher Myers Sheppard 
ed * z nonis 8 arris Overman S ey 
row ones, Was wen rammi G—4 
Culberson in Pepper Wadsworth NOT VOTIN 5. 
Dillingham La Follette Pittman Walsh, Mass. Borah Harrison Newberry Stanfield 
du Pont cCormick Poindexter Walsh, Mont. Calder Hitchcock Nicholson Swanson 
Edge McKellar Pomerene Watson, Ga. Cameron Johnson orris ell 
Fernald McKinley R Watson, Ind. Caraway Jones, Wash, Owen Walsh, Mass. 
Gerry oses Shields Weller w n Kepoin Walsh, Mont. 
Glass Nelson Simmons Wiliams. Culberson La Follette Poindexter Watson, Ga. 

Dillingham McCormick Pomerene Watson, Ind. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Upon this question the yeas | du Pont McKellar Reed Weller 

are 12, the nays are 36. The Senator from Washington [Mr. rise oy, 3 Williams 
Jones] having announced his pair, there is a quorum present. | Gerry Nelson Smith 
So the amendment of the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] | Glass New Spencer 


to the committee amendment is rejected. The question now 
recurs upon the amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its session on this calendar day it recess until 
to-morrow at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr, COLT (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to my pair and its transfer as before, I vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). Making the same an- 
nouncement as on the former ballots concerning my pair and 
its transfer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. F R (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before as to my pair and its transfer, I 
vote “ nay.” R 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as heretofore as to the transfer of my pair, I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as heretofore regarding the 
transfer of my pair, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before concerning my pair, 
I withhold my vote. 

Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as heretofore as to the transfer of my pair, 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as on the last vote regarding my pair and 
its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to the transfer of my pair as previously, 
I vote “yea.” - 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. ELKINS. Repeating the same announcement as to my 
pair and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Making the same announcement as 
heretofore respecting my pair and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 
Mr. CURTIS. I am requested to announce the following 
pairs: 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] with the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. MCKINLEY] ; 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] with the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] ; 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] with the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. New]; 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEeNn] with the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. EDGE] ; 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. CAMERON]; and 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILIAus!] with the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. WATSON]. 

The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 13, not voting 45, as 
follows: 


YEAS—38. 
Ball - France > Shortridge 
Brandegee Frelinghuysen McCumber Smoot 
Broussard Goodi M n Sterli 


So the committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I ask that the Senate now 
return to the amendment in paragraph 207 in relation to fluor- 
spar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from North Dakota? The Chair hears 
none, and the Senate returns to paragraph 207. 

Mr. GOODING. I ask unanimous consent to have read and 
printed in the Recorp resolutions passed by the Texas Bankers’ 
eons at Fort Worth, Tex., indorsing the pending tariff 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

Fort WorrTs, TEX., May 20, 1922. 
Hon, F. R. GOODING. 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


The following resolution was unanimously passed by the Texas 
ankers’ Association in convention here 88 
“ Whereas the value of all securities of Texas banks, the price of 
ovg farm product, and the prosperity of the entire South are affected 
by the tarif measure now ding before Con ; and 

“ Whereas the tarif policy of the present Congress was settled at the 
polls November, 1920, and we are gomg to have a protective tarif on the 
products of all other sections of the country regardless of our political 
convictions on the subject: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That so long as the articles of manufacture are protected 
from foreign competition, that we insist on a protective tarif on vege- 
table oils, peanu live stock, meats, hides, wool, grain, poultry, and 
airy products, and all agricultural, pastoral, and mineral products that 
will equalize the difference in cost of production between this and for- 
eign countries, and urge our Senators and Representatives to support the 
schedules demanded by various organizations author to represent 
southern industries as submitted through the Southern Tariff Associa- 
n,” 


WARREN P. ANDREWS, 
P-esident Teras Bankers’ Association. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, when the junior Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Gooprne] presented the telegram which has been 
read at the desk, I understood from his statement that it was a 
general indorsement of the pending tariff bill, but it appears to 
lack a great deal of being an indorsement of the measure which 
is now pending here. It is merely urged that if the pending 
measure is to be put over, if this “ hog combine ” is to go through, 
then they would like to have a few commodities in which Texas 
is interested attached to the program. When the Senator from 
Idaho stated that the resolution of the bankers of Texas indorsed 
this measure I thought there was something radically wrong. 
I knew that if the bankers of the State of Texas knew what was 
in the bill they would not indorse it. 

Mr. President, in discussing the other night the suggestion by 
Senators on the other side that the bill sought to protect the 
farmers of the country I referred to two or three items affect- 
ing the farmers very vitally, every one of which is taxed. The 
tax on arsenic has been increased 2 cents a pound. The farm- 
ers use arsenic for spraying and other purposes. There is a tax 
imposed in the bill on potash. I mentioned that the other 
night. This is a tax on fertilizer, which will result in increas- 
ing the price of that product to the farmer from five to ten dol- 
lars a ton. Then I was utterly astounded to find that it was 
proposed to impose a tax upon salt. I do not know, Mr. Presi- 
dent, whether you were here or not, but you yourself look 
astounded at the suggestion that anybody would have the gall 
to place a tgx upon salt. [Laughter.] They took salt off the 
free list and put it on the tax list through this hog combine 
and taxed it 40 cents a 200-pound sack, Think of that, Sena- 
tors. I do not know whether or not some of you realized what 
you were doing in that particular. Forty cents a sack! A 
200-pound sack will now bear a tax of 40 cents, and the price of 
all the salt used by all the farmers of the United States is in- 
creased 40 cents a sack. Everybody who uses salt will pay this 
increased price. 

Mr. President, I was surprised to see my good friend, the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate], vote to place a tax upon salt, 
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His honored father led the fight in the House 80 years ago to 
put salt on the free list and made an able speech in favor of 
having salt free of taxes. The martyred President, James A, 
Garfield, then a Member of the House, made a strong argument 
against putting salt on the tax list. But in these subsequent 
days of the Republican Party the great salt combine has suc- 
ceeded in getting you to tax the salt users of America 40 cents 
a sack. So, for the benefit of this great salt combine, you are 
imposing an additional tax burden upon the millions of 
American consumers. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am always glad to yield to the brilliant 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY]. 

Mr. STANLEY. The Senator from Alabama should remem- 
ber that circumstances alter cases. Conditions are different, 
I doubt very much if there is salt enough in all the multitudi- 
nous seas to sweeten the malodorous memory of the Attorney 
General alone, besides other putrefying officials on the other 
side; and they are bound to put a fax on salt. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I want to read what Mr, Gar- 
field said in his speech in favor of placing salt on the free list: 

I know, moreover, that for nearly two years the wholesale price of 
American salt in Toronto, Canada, was a dollar lower barrel than 
the same salt was selling for on the New York side of the lake. 
is, we produced it, shipped it across, paying whatever portage, freights, 
and transportation were required, and then sold it to our Canadian 
neighbors at a dollar per barrel less than it was sold to people on our 
shores. Certainly gentlemen will not want a duty or tax continued that 
enables that thing to be done. . 

They had a tax on salt then, and Mr. Garfield pointed out 
that this salt was sold on the other side of the lake, in Canada, 
to foreign people at $1 a barrel cheaper than to our own people 
here in the United States, 

Mr. President, on the same occasion, in 1889, the brilliant and 
able Senator from Missouri, Mr. Vest, said: 

N 1$ is notorious that two years ago this same Michigan Salt Associa- 
0 — 

He had mentioned the efforts of the Michigan Salt Associa- 
tion to control the price of salt and increase its profits— 
went into the State of West Virginia, bought up the salt springs in the 
valley of the Kanawha, and closed all except two, and by that means 
controlled also the production of salt in another State of this Union ; 
and they were enabled to do it by reason of this tariff duty which shut 
out foreign competition, handicapped the foreign importer to such an 
extent that it left them in absolute control of the home market. 

Mr. President, that is just what you did when you placed a 
tax of 40 cents a sack on salt. You leave the whole American 
people absolutely helpless in the hands of the Salt Trust of the 
United States. The forces that control the Salt Trust will con- 
trol the output and price of salt in a way to make the greatest 
profit possible, and you have enabled them to do that by the use, 
or, rather, the misuse and abuse, of the taxing power. 

You have taxed the salt that goes into the bread and saves 
and seasons the meat of every human being in the United States. 

Thomas H. Benton, speaking about a tax on salt, said it was— 
a tax which no economy could avoid, no poverty could shun, no pri- 
vation escape, no cunning elude, no force resist, no dexterity avert, no 
curses repress, no prayers could depreciate. 

There is no escape from that tax. Salt is a daily necessity. 
Everybody must have salt to season food, to save meat, for many 
wholesome purposes; and yet the Republican Party in this 
Senate, while talking about protecting the American farmer 
and trying to benefit the American people, are adding to the 
burden of the American farmer and increasing the price of 
everything he has to buy and taxing the mass of American 
consumers for the benefit of big concerns that contribute to the 
campaign fund of the Republican Party. 

Mr. President, I saw the Republican Party this afternoon, 
under the leadership of the able Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN], lay a tariff tax upon sand. The President pro 
tempore looks as surprised and disturbed as he did when I talked 
about the tax that you placed upon salt. Sand! Yes, Mr. 
President, this Republican Senate has just voted to place a tax 
upon sand. The Bible speaks of the inexhaustible supply of the 
sands of the sea, and nobody but an avaricious Republican in 
power would ever dream of taxing sand. Here we are located 
between two great oceans, with sand enough to supply the 
world for a million years, and yet this Republican Senate has 
actually levied a tax upon sand. One or two American ships 
that carried American products to a foreign market coming 
back empty needed something to held the ship, to make it 
steady—they needed ballast—and they put sand in there to hold 
down the vessel to give it something to steady it. The protective- 
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tariff barons of the East saw them unloading that sand, and 
they said: 

We sift and sell sand and here is an opportunity to get a Republican 
Congress to increase our profits by raising the price to everybody who 
uses sand in America, ; 

Light-colored or white sand is used for many purposes. A 
great deal of it is used to make glass bottles, fruit jars, and 
windowpanes, It is used in making every kind of glassware 
imaginable—yes, and milk bottles for the baby, as suggested 
by my good friend from South Carolina [Mr. Drar]. I am glad 
he mentioned that. It shows that nobody, not even the infant 
in his cradle, can escape the tax gatherers of the Republican 
Party, and you have just voted to place a tax on sand. 

Mr, President, a woeful situation confronts us here. Special 
pets and favorites, who want to haye the whole people taxed 
in order to put money in their pockets, invoke the taxing power 
of the American Congress, and Republicans in power, who have 
been aided by contributions to their campaign funds, respond, 
and we see taxes imposed that enrich one class at the expense of 
another. Under this miserable scheme the consumers of Amer- 
ica are forced to pay money into the pockets of tariff barons 
who buy the privilege to tax the American people, 

Those who haye to bear these unjust burdens and pay these 
unjust taxes were not allowed to appear at the secret sessions 
of the Finance Committee of the Senate. No opportunity to 
file their protests against the wrong done them in this mon- 
strous bill. But the man who wanted to tax the American 
people in order to increase his profits and his fortune, he was 
there and he got what he wanted. 

And, Mr. President, some Republican Senators are trying to 
make the farmer believe that they are increasing the tariff tax 
on all the things that he has to buy because they dearly love him. 
They love him for the purpose of robbing him. 

Well do I recall that, when day after day I was pleading for 
relief for the farmer from your deadly deflation policy, and 
reminded you that farm products were selling below the cost 
of production, I never heard a single Republican Senator, not 
one who now champions this tariff measure, lift his voice to 
compel a change in the conduct of the Federal Reserve Board 
so that the farmer could hold his produce for a fair price and 
stay the hand of those who were taking it from him for nothing. 
But when some of these fellows who have manufacturing con- 
cerns want more profits than they are now getting, demand an 
increase, you stand here and grow eloquent in demanding that 
the people be taxed for that purpose, and you tax them. 

Talk about protecting us against the foreigner! I saw the 
foreigner buy 6,000,000 bales of American cotton below the cost 
of production, and not one word of sympathy or aid was uttered 
by any champion of this high protective tariff bill—not one. 
Some of us arose and begged that something be done, that 
money be made more easy, that these people be helped; but no 
help came. The cotton was sold below the cost of production, 
and the farmer was left penniless and in debt; and now you 
are taxing the salt that goes in his bread. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President S 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am glad to yield to my friend from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. I do not wish to interject remarks into the 
splendid and eloquent argument made by the Senator from 
Alabama, but I am tempted at this time to suggest to the elo- 
quent Senator another instance in his own State. ~ 

The fields of France that were golden with grain at the time 
of Charlemagne—the fields of France that have been garnered 
continuously for a thousand years—will now produce an aver- 
age of 40 bushels of grain to the acre. 

The grain fields of old England and of Germany produce 30 
bushels of grain to the acre. The grain fields of the great West, 
new, but yesterday the home of the Indian and the buffalo, are 
approaching exhaustion, and they are not now producing a 
third of the harvest of grain produced by fields a thousand years 
old. The reason of it is perfectly simple. It is known to every 
tyro in the culture of the soil. It is a lack of nitrogen, a lack 
of an essential fertilizer. With the proper mixture of nitrogen 
and phosphorus and potash, the illimitable plains of the great 
West, the fields of Alabama and Kentucky and the Carolinas, 
will produce as richly as the fields of France and of Germany. 

God, in His infinite goodness, in the prodigality of nature, has 
placed in the State of the distinguished Senator from Alabama 
all the essentials necessary for the production of this essential 
fertilizer—the great rapids of Muscle Shoals, with their 300,000 
horsepower undeveloped. Adjacent are fields of phosphorus and 
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potash. There, with small expenditure, we can produce more 
nitrogen than was ever brought from all the dry wastes of Chile, 

The work was almost completed, but it interfered with the 
sale of a by-product from the coke ovens of the Steel Trust. It 
interfered with great chemical corporations. It interfered with 
the products of the most gigantic aggregations of wealth ever 
created since a share of stock in a corporation was printed, and 
after an almost unanimous report by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, after it seemed that the bill would pass to 
provide the necessary power to put that great plant in opera- 
tion, the Chemical Trust, the Steel Trust, and the Coal Trust 
issued their ukase, cracked their whip from these galleries, and 
where was Roderick then? Where was this vociferous Repub- 
lican agricultural tariff bloc that is going to save the farmer? 
It crouched and cowered under the command of the Steel 
Trust and voted to destroy that plant or leave it as junk; 
voted to abandon it. So plain and so palpable was the out- 
rage, the scandalous waste of a great treasure, that a man 
with no more knowledge of scientific affairs than Henry Ford—a 
man who never heard of Benedict Arnold—knew it was valu- 
able. Henry Ford stumbled onto that thing and now offers a 
handsome sum for the privilege of doing that which you denied 
this Government the privilege of doing for the farmer. You 
destroyed the greatest opportunity you ever had to furnish the 
farmer with fertilizer ' in time of peace and to sell it in time 
of war. Let the agricultural bloc remember the Fertilizer 
Trust when it goes with smirking; patronizing air to some poor 
deluded farmer in Alabama or Texas and talks about saving 
the profits on a sack of peanuts. 

‘Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the able and distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky has pointed out another piece of testi- 
mony showing just how the Republican bosses show their 
friendship for the American farmer. He has drawn a splendid 
picture of the possibilities of Muscle Shoals. I will discuss that 
at the proper time. 

When interrupted by my good friend from Kentucky, I was 
saying that I saw this deflation policy, like some mighty besom 
of destruction, moving about in the South and West, leaving 
bankruptcy, financial failure, and business disaster in its 
trail. I stood here and pleaded for aid for the outraged and 
oppressed people of the South and West. I knew how that aid 
could be granted, and it would not tax a single individual in 
the United States one cent; not one. I said if the President 
would compel the Federal Reserve Board, sitting within a hun- 
dred yards of him, to loosen up and put money out which we 
had stored away, serving no good purpose, these people could 
get it and use it to carry on their business, so that they could 
be relieved from the awful distress and stringency that was 
upon them. 

But no Senator on the other side who now seeks to protect, 
by high tariff; the tariff barons of the United States, opened his 
mouth upon that occasion, They were as silent as the tomb; 
and now they rush to the rescue and loudly proclaim their 
friendship for these same farmers. 

The Senator from New Jersey demands a protection for the 
glass monopoly. He wants even to keep out white sand, which 
the ships that carry our goods abroad need to hold them down 
coming home. He wants to stop that, Mr. President. If they 
carry out their plans they will probably shut out all competition, 
and leave the foreigners with nothing with which to buy our 
goods. Then the other countries will retaliate and say: “ You 
shat us out; we will shut you out,” and they can do that on a 
good many things. 

Now and then we hear these so-called friends of the farmer 
say: “You ought to get out of the way and let us pass this 
bill.“ Mr. President, I have not the slightest doubt that if 
every voter in the United States—Democrats, Republicans, Pro- 
gressives, and independents—really knew what was in this bill, 
and had a chance to vote on it, they would repudiate it. And I 
believe that if we polled in that election 30,000,000 votes, that 
29,500,000 of them would be against the bill. I do not believe 
the trusts and combines of America could muster half a million 
votes for this monstrosity that you have here. 

We have not gone far, and yet I have named a number of 
things in this bill which are of vital importance to the farmer— 
things that he must buy—and you have increased the price. 
Last Saturday I saw you take cement, which the farmers now 
use, many of them, in making pig troughs, horse troughs, and 
eattle troughs; which he uses in making durable posts about his 
home and farm; which he uses to make bridges over the 
branches and creeks; and which he uses to build roads over 
which he must haul his produce to the market place; I saw you 
by your hog combine take that off the free list and put it on 
the tax list. 


Then you stand here and tell me you are voting day by day 
to protect the farmers of the country. It is not true. Let them 
know the truth, and the sooner they know it the better it will 
be for them and those they love and try to provide for. 

Mr. President, the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wms] 
took a new cue on yesterday, something which no one on the 
other side had the temerity to take, and he did it on the Sab- 
bath Day. He gave a statement out on Sunday that this bill 
was being fought by big interests, international bankers and the 
great importing companies. Nobody ever fights for a tariff 
bill, such as you have, except the tariff barons, who want a 
monopoly. They are the only ones. My good friend the able 
junior Senator from Ohio conjured that up on Sunday. I am 
very fond of him, but I never thought he would do such a thing 
as that on the Sabbath Day. [Laughter.] The idea of any- 
body sponsoring this thing here, alleging opposition to it by big 
interests and big business. God knows, nobody is pleading here 
for the common man except Senators who are fighting for right 
and justice as they oppose this bill. Those who financed your 
1920 campaign are calling you. You are doing the bidding of 
special interests. You are carrying out the orders of the tariff 
barons upon the theory, I presume, that the “ox knoweth his 
owner and the ass his master’s crib.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if I believed as ardently as 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] that the passage of 
the bill would finally result in the millennium, in which we can | 
appropriate $5,000,000,000 without levying any tax to meet it, 
I would try to get along as rapidly as possible to meet that 
beautiful condition. But inasmuch as I doubt very seriously 
that we will ever reach that condition, I would like to get the 
bill through and spend less time in talking about something that 
happened two or three days ago. We passed the salt paragraph 
some two or three days ago. We passed several days ago some 
of the other items which have been discussed here to-night. 
Some of our friends in debating the tariff bill are like a man 
riding backward on a train; he never sees a thing distinctly 
until he has passed it. I wish we could look at these rates and 
pass upon them and then go to the next rate and dispose of that. 

Mr. President, we have spent a long time since the Secretary 
announced that the pending amendment is an item relating to 
filuorspar. It is so late that I do not want to go on with the 
matter further this evening, and therefore—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I decline to yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I make the point of no quorum, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

Mr. HEFLIN. As the Senator would not give me a chance 
to reply and make a statement, I have made the point of no 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The principal legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ball al Rowi nson 
Brandegee Fletcher McCumber ay Sae 
Broussard arris eNary Wadsworth 
Bursum Heflin Myers Warren 
Capper Jones, N. Mex, 

Cummins Jones, W. Page 

Curtis root Rawson 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Twenty-five Senators have 
answered to their names. There is not a quorum present, The 
Secretary will call the names of the absent Senators, 

The principal legislative clerk called the names of the absent | 
Senators, and Mr, Prrrman, Mr. RANsDELL, and Mr. WILLIS an- 
swered to their names when called. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND entered the Chamber and answered to 
his name. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Twenty-nine Senators have 
answered to their names. There is not a quorum present. 


RECESS. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I move that in accordance with the unani- | 
mous-consent agreement the Senate take a recess until 11 o’clock 
a. m. to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 10 o’clock and 20 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, under the order heretofore entered, took a 
recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, May 23, 1922, at 11 o'clock a. m. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, Vay 22, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon and was called to order by 
Mr. Walsh as Speaker pro tempore. 

‘The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our Father, who art on earth, Thy mercy is touching our 
thoughts and moving our hearts. Blessings undeserved are 
marking our pathways. Shadowing all, Thy spirit puts im- 
mortal hope into our lives and makes cheerfulness a daily 
habit. Lead us in the ways of meditations and give balance 
and poise to our judgments. Thy seal is set on all Thy works. 
We bless Thee for heaven's blue, for the jeweled light of the 
open sky, for the harmonies of field and woodland, for the 
whispering divinity that nestles in the open flower, and for the 
glowing smile of the landscape near and far, O what Thou 
hast made and meant to bless let not man despise. In the name 
of Jesus, our Savior. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, May 20, 1922, 
Was read and approved, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA RENT BILL. 


Mr. MILLSPAUGH rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
tleman rise? 

Mr. MILLSPAUGH, I desire to ask unanimous consent to 
file a minority report on Senate bill 2919. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent to file a minority report on Senate bill 
2919. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what is that bill? 

Mr. MILLSPAUGH. That is the Ball Kent Act. 

Mr. MONDELL. I suppose there is no objection so long as 
the gentleman’s request does not interfere with the considera- 
tion of the measure. 

Mr. MILLSPAUGH. Absolutely it will not interfere with the 
consideration of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent to file a minority report on Senate bill 
2919, not to interfere with the consideration of the measure, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. LAYTON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp in 8-point type 
by printing a speech that I prepared on the value of syn- 
thetical chemistry in the United States. a 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Delaware 
asks unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in 8-point type by printing a speech prepared by him 
on the value of synthetical chemistry in the United States, Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the address referred to: 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire again to address the 
House upon the subject of synthetical chemistry, and to em- 
phasize afresh the paramount importance of that part of Sched- 
ule A of the tariff bill relating to coal-tar chemistry, now in 
process of construction by the Congress. Whether we realize it 
now or not, though we be indeed blind and without vision, syn- 
thetical chemistry is the greatest potential factor of our present 
civilization. The age in which we live is characterized by two 
new forces which invade and affect every form of our national 
life. They are synthetical chemistry and electricity. ‘Together, 
however, they are the twin giants of modern power and useful- 
ness. By reason of its association with our actual daily exist- 
ence in the way of telephones, telegraphs, the wireless, the 
cinema, and in numerous other ways, we give freely due recog- 
nition to the importance of electricity, and in a measure com- 
prehend its power and utility, and value its usefulness. But the 
mysteries of chemistry are hid in the laboratory, and the result 
of the things done there—that are found there—are given to the 
public, without the public in any adequate measure compre- 
hending the means employed or the magnitude of actual or pos- 
sible achievement that lies in the future. There is no need for 
defense of electricity or for the enlightenment of the public 
upon the subject. It speaks for itself every hour in every home 
and workshop, in every church and playhouse in the land, 
Notwithstanding, however, the wonder of it and of all its varied 
usefulnesses, together with its power to afford pleasure and 


For what purpose does the gen- 


amusement to all people, regardless of age, it is not paramount 
to that of synthetical chemistry. 

A curious and inexplicable fact is that while electricity en- 
joys the approbation of the people, synthetical chemistry is being 
surrounded by ignorant prejudice which retards its progress, 
and may even extinguish development as far as this country is 
concerned, which was actually done by the tariff act of 1883 
when the specific duty of 50 cents per pound was taken off the 
dyes obtained from coal tar. It is the fashion of the hour to 
cry out against those who are engaged in the national develop- 
ment of synthetical chemistry. This cry comes from dema- 
gogues, German influences, and the selfishness of the textile 
industries. There are psychological fashions just as there are 
fashions in spring hats. 

The time was when the country raged over a Steel Trust, and 
gnashed its teeth over the Standard Oil, and frothed over the 
Copper Trust. People of intelligence to-day have accepted these 
vast enterprises with complacency, and view their vast im- 
portance even with pride as being a part of our national 
strength and greatness, so that no longer is an echo heard from 
the reverberations of the clamor which once was raised against 
these great national enterprises. No one thinks much nowadays 
upon the fact that great combinations of capital control the 
telegraphs and telephones, or the moving pictures, or steel 
production, or copper, or oil, or cotton and woolen establish- 
ments. But now when the new question of dyes comes up in- 
volving the most wonderful potentiality of our age a how! of 
protest is raised against those who engage in manufacturing 
these and other cognate products of coal tar as if some enormity 
were being perfected or perpetrated against the welfare of the 
Nation, notwithstanding the fact—which ignorant people will 
sometime be forced to recognize—that synthetical chemistry 
and the results obtained in the synthetical laboratory are 
paramount to any other scientific pursuit that characterizes 
our times, being of fundamental necessity both in peace and in 
war. This is the age of chemistry. The dreams of the ancient 
alchemists have come true. Crude coal tar by the mugic 
processes of the laboratory is transformed in a thousand useful 
and marvelous products that affect every form of our national 
life. The chemical laboratory passes a greater productive power 
for health, for agriculture, for national defense, for use in tex- 
tiles, for bodily ailments, and for pleasure, not to mention u 
multitude of other things, than is found in all the electrical, 
steel, cotton, or woolen establishments in the land. It is en- 
chanting by reason of its, vast variations of wonderful utility. 
It is a matter of general agreement on the part of intelligent 
minds the world over that the next war will be one in which 
explosives and gases will be the terrible agents for attack and 
defense. The recent horrible conflict revealed merely the possi- 
bilities of the destructive power that could be generated in the 
chemical laboratory and those engaged in that conflict unhesi- 
tatingly and unanimously declare that the power thus revealed 
is as yet in its infancy compared to the certain attainments which 
lie in future discoveries in this illimitable field. No matter how 
deep or fervent the wish—even the prayer of multitudes—the 
recent Armageddon has not changed essentially the desires, the 
ambitions, even the greeds and hates of men, war has not been 
abandoned by mankind, no matter how horrible it is, nor how 
infinitely desirable it is that it should be so. 

I shall not go into a minute history of the coal-tar chemical 
industry. I shall give only the briefest description compatible 
with the purposes of this speech. 

In 1856 Perkins, of England, a young assistant in the Royal 
College of Chemistry of London, of which A, W. Hoffman, a 
German, was director, made the first discovery of any industrial 
importance in aniline purple, called mauvein. Perkins pat- 
ented this discovery and started its manufacture in conjunction 
with his family and made a great success financially. Two 
years after the Perkins discovery of aniline purple in England, , 
Verguin, of France, discovered aniline red, called in trade 
fuchsin. Following the example of Perkins in England, fuchsin 
was patented by the Renaud Freres, silk dye manufacturers in 
Lyon. This new dye also had a great financial suecéss, ‘These 
two products, obtained from coal tar, marked the beginning of 
the wonderful developments which have since taken place in syn- 
thetical chemistry, whereby an illimitable number of hues of 
every shade have been brought into daily use. Abandoned in 
England apparently by lack of recognition of the great field 
that was presented for scientific discovery and the vast utility 
that could be found therein, it was taken up later by German 
chemists, who seem to have received their inspiration from the 
London Universal Exposition in 1863, in which coal-tar products 
were made a conspicuous part of the display. From that time 
there was a quiet but indefatigable research instituted by Ger- 
man chemists, operating always in conjunction with German 
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manufacturers, until, hand in hand, the chemist and the manu- 
facturer, aided by the Prussian Government, practically com- 
manded the markets of the world through their wonderful and 
valuable discoveries. It should not be forgotten that these dis- 
coveries did not stop at the mere matter of dyes, but resulted in 
the most wonderful discoveries affecting the medicines used 
by the medical profession the world over. Nor did these dis- 
coveries stop there. These investigations by the synthetical 
chemist brought about the discovery of numerous explosives and 
gases which came near enabling Germany to conquer the whole 
powerful and civilized world. Moreover, and not the least in 
importance, this fleld of investigation opened the way for the 
making of certain necessary ingredients in fertilizers and, 
through such wonderful discoveries as that of the Haber process, 
revealed a great resource for that supreme industry which feeds 
the world—agriculture, What I desire to emphasize, and which 
I think hard-headed Americans should appreciate, is the fact 
that the German monopoly which resulted from these discoveries 
of synthetical coal-tar products—a world-wide monopoly, in- 
cluding our own markets—was due to the intimate union of 
science and industry. With characteristic thoroughness, their 
great dye works were either united in a few corporations or 
were brought together under a syndical union called the I. G., 
or Interessan Gemeinschaft. 

This was done for the purpose not only of preventing loss 
by senseless competition, which had come near destroying the 
German industries in their early stages, but for the purpose 
of coordination in their traveling agents, in the study of mar- 
kets, in the study of the habits and necessities of various 
peoples, in the differentiation of demand by reason of varying 
climates and customs, as well as for the purpose of concen- 
trating scientific effort in the laboratory. These industrial 
establishments employed large numbers of chemists at high 
salaries, and the various fields of synthetical investigation were 
divided among them so that there was no loss of time or effort 
by duplication of work. The history of the wonderful success 
the Germans made in this potential field of human knowledge 
reveals the most systematic research. Laboratories were con- 
structed and chemists employed at high salaries for the pro- 
foundest and most patient investigation, and a spirit of devo- 
tion was evolved seldom found among any people. The pur- 
pose was individual enrichment and German governmental 
power. Not only was the German manufacturer of coal-tar 
products eager to obtain all the scientific advantage that he 
could acquire through the employment of chemists by the estab- 
lishment of the chemical laboratory, and the great financial 
benefits therefrom, but very early the German Government be- 
came intensely interested in chemical research, and gave prac- 
tical aid not only by appropriations of money but by protec- 
tion to patents, clearly foreseeing the inestimable advantage 
that this industry promised in aggressive warfare upon which 
it had long resolved to embark. “ When the clouds of chlorine 
gas suddenly enveloped the British and French at Ypres salient, 
early in 1915, a new and fearful weapon was found by men 
for mutual destruction.” The result of this is now an old 
story. The dreadful fact is that from 20 to 30 per cent of all 
our casualties during the year 1918 were due to gas. In 1874, 
10 years after the real beginning of.coal-tar synthetical indus- 
tries, the production in Germany amounted only to $6,000,000; 
in 1912 this had increased to $60,000,000, $50,000,000 of which 
was in exports. This fact is one to be seriously considered. 
A new science in a space of less than 40 years had made prac- 
tical a new industry, employing large capital and extensive 
labor—from the crudest to the most highly scientific—resulting 
in huge profits which enriched the whole German nation and 
incidentally placed the American people under tribute, not only 
for their dyestuffs but for medicines, for certain essential sub- 
stances used in agriculture, together with a multitude of other 
products which the chemical laboratory had discovered as being 
capable of a multitude of uses. 

The purpose of my address is to emphasize the absolute im- 
portance of this country fostering, protecting, and establishing 
upon a sure and impregnable basis an industry founded upon 
science, and that science having within its scope illimitable 
possibilities that may affect even our existence as a free people. 
I desire to make the declaration that in the light of discoveries, 
and in the light of actual experiences, such as we had during 
the war, it would be stupidly criminal for Congress to be in- 
fluenced by the forces that seek to destroy this industry in the 
United States. Do not be deceived. These forces that are now 
at work are not hidden. On the contrary, they loom up before 
the gaze of those who have eyes to see in all the ugliness of 
their selfishness, They are an unholy trinity—the demagogue, 
the selfish textile manufacturer, and the German agent. The 
demagogue who is without conscience, and lacks generally both 


courage and brains, finds it often of temporary advantage politi- 
cally to cry out against capital and trusts and monopolies, be 
cause of his belief that the majority of his own electorate are 
ignorant, and that he can easily prey upon them through their 
prejudices. Second, the selfish textile manufacturer. Here has 
been revealed a bit of consummate selfishness which causes one 
to almost lose faith in human nature. The textile manufac- 
turer has been protected in this country for a hundred years 
against the looms of Manchester and those of all other foreign 
rivals. He has enjoyed all the beneficent care of the protective 
principle, whether his mill was in New Hampshire or in South 
Carolina. Apparently now, because he fears a higher price tem- 
porarily for his dyes, or some difficulty in obtaining some par- ` 
ticular dye that he needs in his business, he would place the 
whole country in the same position it occupied before 1914. 
He has no regard for human life, or for human happiness com- 
ing through an increased sonservation of human health, which 
is dependent upon the medicaments now found, and that will 
be found, in coal tar. He is selfishly oblivious to the matter of 
national defense, now no longer debatable as to how it must be 
secured. He is unmindful, in a cold calculating way, of an 
industry greater than his own—the man who raises the food 
for the people, and, for that matter, the very raw materials, 
such as cotton, wool, flax, and other materials, which is used 
in his own, the textile industry. The man who consults the 
interests of a foreign Government rather than his own is not 
worthy of American citizenship. No pleas of individual benefit 
can prove a justification. € 

If the textile manufacturer would be consistent, as well as 
patriotic, willing to accord the benefits of protection to the dye 
industry, which he has claimed and still demands for himself, 
it would be a comparatively short time before he would be 
obtaining his dye materials as cheaply, if not more cheaply, 
than he ever has before. I desire to repeat what I have already 
once expressed, that there is no schedule in the tariff bill of 
such real and commanding importance to this country, and 
especially to the future, as is found in that part of Schedule A 
as it passed the House, relating to the protection of the syn- 
thetical chemistry of coal tar. What has already been accom- 
plished in the various fields of pharmacy, agriculture, and war 
defense, not counting those wonderful and varied products 
which have affected personal everyday happiness through the 
interior decoration of homes, the costumes of the people, and 
the lives of everyone in numerous ways, is only a small part, 
I believe, that will eventually be accomplished. We made this 
country independent and powerful by adequate protection to 
iron and steel, to cotton and wool, to glass and tin, in fact, to 
all of our industrial enterprises, until no nation is more inde- 
pendent—more fully self-dependent—than the people of the 
United States. This was the thought and the purpose more 
than a hundred years ago when we sought to be independent, 
politically and industrially as well, of England as of all other 
nations generally. There is no reason why a policy whose re- 
sults speak for themselves should not be zealously, gratefully, 
even worshipfully, continued. If it is contended that the present 
greatness of the United States would have been attained just 
as well under a free-trade policy as under a protective-tariff 
policy, it would be equivalent to saying that diametrically op- 
posite economic principles would have the same result—that if 
the protective tariff principle is vicious, then through vicious 
economic legislation we have the spectacle of a nation becoming 
rich, powerful, and prosperous! This is an obvious absurdity. 

The third enemy to the establishment and the conservation 
of the synthetical coal-tar industry in the United States comes 
from German propaganda. This is wholly natural, for the 
German manufacturer of dyes, of medicines, and of fertilizers 
desires to retain a monopoly in the American market, which 
once he so profitably enjoyed. During the war, while engaged 
in the manufacture of explosives and gases, they necessarily 
manufactured millions of tons of by-products, including dyes, 
medicines, and other products, which they stored up until at 
the end of the war they had accumulated millions of tons for 
the purpose of flooding the American market and breaking down 
our American establishments. 

Fortunately, this disastrous result was avoided by the 
emergency tariff legislation. But the danger has not been 
wholly avoided, because we are about to establish a permanent 
tariff, which in a comparatively short time will either be 
beneficent and protective or will result in the downfall of the 
industry which grew up, developed, and prospered under a 
protection given by war which in effect was a practical em- 
bargo against all foreign importation and competition. It is 
certain that if this industry is destroyed in the United States, 
that we shall be again at the mercy of Germany, who will take 
advantage of the situation and take the last penny of profit 
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consistent with retaining her monopoly. Let us not forget that 
the American business man will not be led to invest his money 
in an enterprise which the shortsightedness of a Congress may 
destroy. He has had an experience once before, as I have 
already mentioned, when an adequate protection was taken 
away from his business, resulting in its destruction, and if his 
enterprise is again destroyed he will fight shy of future experi- 
ments which, judging by the past, leads only to certain loss. 

The argument is advanced that to give adequate protection 
to the chemical coal-tar industry will be to create a monopoly; 
that the American manufacturer of these products will control 
the American market and fix the price. Admit, for the sake of 
argument, that this result will happen, though I deny that it 
can happen in this industry to any extent equal to the control 
of the prices of cotton and woolen fabrics, of iron and steel 
products, of tin, or of any other largely manufactured product 
in the United States. But if it should be so, let me ask 
seriously would not any sensible, patriotic American prefer an 
American monopoly to a German monopoly of coal-tar products 
in the markets of the United States? Would he not prefer to 
be independent of any country for his medicines, for his 
agricultural elements, and for all the indispensable things 
now coming from this source? If Germany monopolizes the 
American market, German capital will enjoy the profits; Ger- 
man labor will secure the wages; and most important of all, 
the German industry will maintain an increasingly large body 
of German scientists delving patiently day by day into the 
mysterious processes of synthetical chemistry, making newer 
and newer discoveries in this illimitable field, the borders of 
which have only been dimly viewed, progressing slowly but 
surely farther and farther into unknown spaces filled with 
unknown utilities and unknown powers for good and for 
evil, which in war might prove our annihilation as a people. 

If, however, we are wise and throw the protecting arm of 
law over this industry, sheltering and fostering it, we will de- 
velop synthetical chemistry equally, if not to a higher degree, 
than any other nation, in spite of the German prediction that 
we are incapable of the necessary application and painstaking 
devotion that synthetical chemistry demands. We will thus 
become independent and self-sufficient, not only in dye making 
but in medicine making, as well as in the making of the things 
that the farmer needs in developing the fertility of his soil. 
Not only will American capital reap the profits of the industry 
rather than German capital but American labor will be em- 
ployed and not German labor. Further still, if great profits 
are made, if American manufacturers develop their enterprises 
until the total of manufactured products grows into huge pro- 
portions, and every decade greater and greater gains are ob- 
tained from this industry, the Treasury of the United States 
through a tax upon incomes and the profits of manufacturers 
will become enriched in an equal degree. The profits will be 
American profits, and the wealth thus attained American wealth 
for American purposes. Every consideration of prudence, of 
patriotism, as well as of profit, would induce the affording of 
this protection by Congress without a dissenting vote. But 
this will not be. The contrarity of human minds and of human 
purposes will prevent. But even though men differ in their 
conclusions, no man who represents the people in either the 
Senate or the House should resort to subterfuge and even rank 
misstatement in order to sustain his argument upon the ques- 
tion, 

To show, as a mere example, to what lengths some of the 
opponents of the synthetical coal-tar industry will go let me 
quote from a recent speech of Senator Kine, of Utah, who 
seems to have constituted himself the chief champion of the 
interests of the German dye manufacturer. 

Under date of May 8, on page 6122 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
1 the distinguished Senator from Utah remarks as fol- 
ows: 

For the fiscal year endin 
beřore the outbreak of the 
chemical and allied products covered oy. 
derwood Tariff 8 were: Imports, $2 
same period, $265,019,278, showing on this seh 
ancing of imports and exports. 

If the distinguished Senator from Utah in putting this state- 
ment in his speech was simply endeavoring to fill the RECORD 
with information for a credulous public, he perhaps contributed 
to this end. It had evidently no other earthly relevancy to 
ithe purpose of his speech. If, on the other hand, he made the 
declaration to show that the products of the chemical coal-tar 
industry were nearly balanced in exports and imports, he was 
‘far from having an intelligent comprehension of Document 
No. 82, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, from which 
he quotes, or was deliberately endeavoring to deceive the public. 


June 30, 1914, which is a full month 
orld War, the exports and ija rts of the 
this schedule under the Un- 
408,786; and exports for the 
schedule a practical bal- 


An analysis of the exports from this country will show that 
the two hundred and odd millions in value exported contained 
coal-tar products to the value of $35,359 of exports only, as 
against $8,818,944 of imports, chiefly from Germany, and that 
the great proportion, almost the whole in the value of the two 
hundred and sixty and odd millions of exports, was made up 
of rock used in fertilizers, in sulphur, in turpentine, in oils, and 
in other products which the country possesses in natural 
abundance, and which while listed as chemicals are not coal-tar 
products, and therefore have no relevancy to the discussion. I 
am loath to accept the fact that the distinguished Senator tried 
to make the public believe that in the chemical coal-tar indus- 
try we exported about as much as we imported. As a matter 
of fact, I supposed it was a part of common knowledge that as 
for dyes and medicines obtained through chemical coal-tar 
processes, as well as ammonium sulphate manufactured by the 
Haber process, together with chlorine for bleaching purposes, 
the Germans had a practical monopoly not only in the markets 
of the United States but of other nations. 

Elsewhere in his long diatribe against the chemical schedule 
he remarks “that the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co. manu- 
facture various kinds of drugs and chemicals“ and “has $353,- 
000,000 invested in its chemical, dye, and allied corporations.” 
Would the distinguished Senator be better pleased if this great 
company had only $353 invested in these enterprises, or still 
better pleased if neither this corporation nor any other Ameri- 
can corporation had a penny so invested, so that the German 
manufacturer could regain his monopoly of American markets 
and again put the American citizen under tribute for the medi- 
cines he depends upon in the hour of illness? The distin- 
guished gentleman should go back to 1914 and refresh his mem- 
ory with the facts as to the price of those medicines which had 
come to be of especial use, such as salvarsan, aspirin, and 
others of incomparable value and usefulness. But why argue 
about a matter which has for its warp the same old argu- 
mentative threads of misstatement? Take the distinguished 
Senator’s long and voluminous speech and, striking out coal-tar 
products, dyes, and medicines, and insert wool, cotton, iron, 
steel, and tin, it would be a perfect pattern of all the free- 
trade speeches delivered by free traders for the last hundred 
years. The question involved in a protective tariff adequate for 
the conservation and the establishment of this industry is one 
that must be regarded from a national standpoint of absolute 
need and necessity. It would be criminal folly to view the mat- 
ter in any other light. It concerns too radically the preserva- 
tion of our country in the event of a war. 

It is of inestimable benefit to our industrialism, to our agri- 
culture, and to the refinements and needs of our social life. 
Those engaged in this business do not ask for largesses out of 
a federal treasury such as the German Government afforded 
their own people. Our manufacturers are both able and willing 
to put their money in this industry and make the United States 
of America the first in synthetical coal-tar production, as it made 
it the greatest country in the civilized world in the production 
of iron and steel. They ask only the same fostering care, the 
same benefit of a protective tariff which has built up all our 
industries to the high and commanding position which made this 
country the determining factor in power and resources in a war 
in which the whole world was in conflict. 

This country needs to be wholly and absolutely independent 
of any and all countries in a matter which so intimately con- 
cerns its textile industries, in a matter so profoundly related to its 
public health, and in a manner which is so intimately connected 
with agriculture and horticulture. But, above all, it must be 
supreme in its chemical knowledge for its own safety, This can 
only be attained by the industry itself. Patient investigation 
leading to discovery can only go to the highest point of devel- 
opment through intimate association with the industry itself. 
The industry needs the chemical knowledge. The chemical 
knowledge can only be properly attained through the support of 
the industry. They are mutually dependent, possessing recipro- 
cal needs and demanding reciprocal assistance. 

In view of the fierce competition which would undoubtedly 
ensue if an inadequate tariff was imposed upon the products of 
the synthetical laboratory, not only would the laboratories go 
down but the industry itself would be extinguished. The coun- 
try can not afford this, whether the question be viewed from the 
standpoint of national benefit or of national gratitude. Those 
who invested their money in these enterprises—and there are 
hundreds of them—did it in response to a demand upon their 
patriotism. These dye industries grew up under the protection 
of war, which amounted to an embargo. They stand ready not 
only to survive but to go on increasing in scientific and indus- 
trial attainment, provided the Congress has vision enough to 
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comprehend the magnitude of the benefit and the national neces- 
sity involved in their maintenance. Let me close by imploring 
the Congress to shut its ears to all demagoguery, all selfish and 
special pleas, all foreign propaganda, and give to this most vital 
ineunt. its fullest protection for the sake of the American 
people. 

SWEARING IN A MEMBER, 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Representative-elect from the thirteenth Texas district, Hon. 
Guinn WILLIAMS, be permitted to be sworn in at this time, al- 
though his credentials have not reached the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas asks 
unanimous consent that the oath of office may be administered 
to the Representative-elect from the thirteenth district of Texas, 
his credentials not having arrived. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the Speaker 
pro tempore administering the oath? 

There was no objection. 

Thereupon Mr. Wrrrams, accompanied by his colleague [Mr. 
GARNER], appeared at the bar of the House, and the oath of office 
was administered by the Speaker pro tempore. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. BURROUGHS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks in the Record by print- 
ing in 8-point type the very remarkable experience of a young ex- 
service man while in the service in France. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp by printing in 8-point type the experience of a young ex- 
service man while in the service in France. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURROUGHS. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me by 
the House to extend my remarks, I am inserting in the Recorp 
an account of what I believe to be a very remarkable experience 
of a young ex-service man in the war. The story was written 
by Mr. Will M. Cressy, of New Hampshire, the well-known and 
distinguished actor and playwright, who vouches for the accu- 
racy of the facts narrated. It comes to me by courtesy of my 
long-time friend and friend of Mr. Cressy, Hon. George C. Hazel- 
ton, native of New Hampshire, a former Member of this House 
from the State of Wisconsin, and now a resident of Washing- 
ton, D. ©. The story is as follows: 


THE GRIN THAT WOULDN'T COME OFF. 
A TRUE STURY OF THE WAR. 
(By Will M. Cressy.) 

This is a true story of the war. Just one of the thousands 
that transpired every day. Just one of the hundreds that I 
knew personally. And the reason I tell this one is because I 
happened to know more of it than I did of any of the others. 

Mrs. Cressy and I had the great joy and honor of heading the 
first unit of “America’s Over-There Theater League,” an organi- 
zation of American actors and actresses, which, under the direc- 
tion of and through the assistance of the Y. M. C. A., sent 1,084 
of the best and noblest of our American actors and actresses 
over to France to try and bring hours of happiness and forget- 
fulness to “ Our Boys,” who were there fighting, suffering, and 
dying for us. 

Among one of our first audiences was Corpl. Le Roy Dawson, 
of the One hundred and seventeenth United States Engineers, 
Forty-second (Rainbow) Division, who called himself a “ dry 
nurse to the tanks,” and I suppose all that the Engineers had to 
do was to take a “ manicure set,” consisting of an ax, a shovel, 
a crowbar, and an assorted set of wire cutters, and saunter 
ahead, smoothing out the landscape for the tanks to travel over; 
filling in trenches and shell holes, digging away hills and earth- 
works, and building bridges—all under fire—and just having a 
nice, quiet time generally. 

Our first meeting with this boy took place under rather 
startling circumstances, especially when you consider we had 
only been in France for a very few days and were a good deal 
nearer the fighting lines than we had ever dreamed we would be, 

Along about 4 o’clock in the afternoon we were giving a 
show to a lot of wounded and convalescent boys in a Hospital; 
we were getting along all nice and peaceful when an officer, 
accompanied by an orderly, marched into the room, drew a 
very imposing locking paper from his pocket and demanded: 
„Where is Will M. Oressy?“ 

Immediately I seemed to feel the proverbial lump rise in my 
throat. I came to attention, saluted, and responded “ Here.” 

in have a requisition for you and your associates,” the officer 
sga 


As we had only been soldiers for a very short time, and were 
not familiar with the terms, regulations, and military rules, 
you can imagine our great consternation at this moment—any- 
one could have told from the faces of our noble five” that 
each and every one was hastily reviewing the events of the past 
three weeks, trying to recall any sins of military commission 
or omission that would call for a “ firing squad at sunrise.” 

I finally managed to get the lump in my throat down far 
enough to inquire, “ What the h— is a ‘requisition?’” 

And he informed us that over some 45 kilometers away there 
was a body of American troops who were to go into action the 
next morning, and the commanding officer had “ requisitioned ” 
the Cressy unit to come over there and give the boys a show. 

It was not a very flattering proposition. It would seem as if 
he thought that after witnessing one of our shows the boys 
would be more willing to go out and be killed. 

Well, anyhow, we went. In the first place we wanted to go; 
that was what we were over there for. And in the second place, 
what else could we do in the face of a “requisition” from a 
general? 

We got near the town about 5 o’clock; but they held us out 
in some woods until it got dark. 

“Ours not to question why! 
Ours but to do ”—and act. 

After it got good and dark we felt our way down the hill 
through the darkness and into the town. At the edge of the 
village and on every corner was an American M. P. (military 
police), each of whom gave the stern order, “ No smoking! Do 
not strike any matches!” And as we could hear the drone of 
countless planes up overhead and knew them to be German, 
and knew that they were just looking for a light of any kind 
as a mark to drop several tons of T. N. T. and assorted hard- 
ware, we did not feel the slightest desire to smoke or strike 
any matches. We felt and stumbled our way along until 
finally we were ushered into what had been an old market place. 
It was simply a lot of posts with an iron roof overhead. Run- 
ning around from post to post had been stretched an iron rope; 
this rope was guarded by more military police, regularly voicing 
the command of “No smoking; strike no matches.” 

Jammed inside of these ropes under the tin roof were 2,800 
lonesome, homesick, heart-hungry American soldier boys. No; 
they were not soldiers, either. They were just our own dear 
American boys in soldier clothes, Somehow our boys never did 
seem like real soldiers to us.. They were too young. All the 
other armies consisted of so much older men. Their youngsters 
had all been killed off or else their three years of warfare had 
made them look like older men. And so, compared to them, our 
boys seemed like schoolboys, Not that they could not and did 
not fight like men. Their record shows their valor; but in spite 
of all that they were always to us just the boys that we had 
known back home, the chap who lived just around the corner 
from us, the boy next door. 

Our stage that night consisted of two tables placed side by 
side, making a surface of perhaps 6 by 8 feet. Our stage fur- 
niture consisted of our own little collapsible organ, and two 
camp chairs, And in all that great auditorium and for our 
“stage” we were allowed one kerosene lantern. We had to 
take turns in holding it up to each other's faces as we talked 
or sang, so the boys could see us. 

Down in front, right up close to our “stage,” five young 
scamps of American soldier boys had dragged a log that must 
have weighed half a ton. This was their “private box.” And 
it also constituted all the seats there were in the house, 

It is unnecessary to state the show was a riot. As we were 
the first lot of players to get over and the first entertainment 
the boys had seen since they left the United States of America, 
and what was a still bigger joy to the boys, Mrs. Cressy and 
Miss Davis were the first American women they had seen in 
France, it can easily be understood that we were a hit. 

The minute the entertainment was over one of these five 
boys down in that “private box” made a flying leap for the 
„stage,“ threw one arm around Mrs. Cressy and the other 
around Miss Davis and tried to waltz them around—and they 
all fell off the table and were helped back up again—and we 
all laughed and cried and made darn fools of ourselves generally. 

And then the boy told us who he was, that he was Le Roy 
Dawson, of Los Angeles, Calif, and how he had been going 
to the Orpheum Theater every year since he could remember 
and seeing us, and all about his dad and two sisters and how 
he had lost his mother when he was just a little chap, and how 
he had longed for the sight of a girl from the United States of 
America, and how doubly gratifying it was to see not only an 
American woman, but one whom he had known, by sight at 
least, for so many years back home. 
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This was about 9 o’clock at night. At daybreak the next 
morning these boys went into action. And by 9 o'clock the next 
night 800 of those splendid boys we had played to that night 
were scattered over the fields of France, their blood dyeing the 
crimson poppies a still more crimson hue. And one of our most 
precious thoughts is that they went to their death wearing the 
smile on their faces that we put there. 

And somewhere out on that battle field poor Roy Dawson lay 
with a leg torn off and half of his face shot away. O 
when I think of him and hundreds, yes thousands, of others 
of our young American boys, to say nothing of the hundreds of 
thousands of the youth of other lands and other countries, 
ripped and torn, burned and blinded, and sent back to us mere 
wrecks of humanity, my very soul cries out “ Why?” 

What possible gain can ever come from war to pay the price 
of the sacrifice and sufferings such as these? 

When a soldier falls in battle, of course, his comrades can not 
stay behind to care for him. They must press on and on until 
either death or victory comes to them. And so all that Roy’s 
“buddies” could do was to hurriedly place him in as comfort- 
able a position as they could, say“ Good-by, Buddie,” and go on. 

“But wait a minute,” said Roy, “take my ‘gat’ and get one 
German to pay up for the mess they have made of me.” 

And Buddie took the-gun and plunged on into the inferno of 
shot and shell and smoke, And that was the last time Roy ever 
saw him. But months afterwards the gun came back to him 
through other hands, and carved on it was the one notch. “ Bud- 
die“ had kept the faith and got his German before he went 
West.” 

With the darkness came the stretcher bearers picking up the 
wounded. They came to Roy. They drew the blood-soaked 
rags down from his face, took one look, placed the cloths back, 
and started away. 

Hey, What's the idea?“ demanded Roy. Ain't you going to 
take me back?” 

“You don’t want to go back, Buddie; your face is all shot 
awry.” 

“Hell, my mouth ain't gone, is it? I can talk.” 

“But your eyes are gone. Your leg is gone. 
to sleep, and it will be all over in a little while.” 

And for 48 hours poor Roy lay there, waiting for—what? 
By this time infection had gotten into the leg. According to 
what the stretcher bearer said, his face was an awful mess. 
The Germans were likely to come along any time bayoneting 
the wounded. He was having plenty of time, while left there 
alone to die, to think of that little home under the orange trees 
far away in California, where Dad, big sister Helen, and little 
sister Polly,” who loved and needed him, were awaiting his re- 
turn; somehow that memory kept the spark of life in his bosom 
all through those awful hours. 

Some time along during the hours of that second night he re- 
gained consciousness, and off to one side he heard what he says 
“ vas the sweetest music he ever expects to hear this side of 
the Pearly Gates. A rough, hoarse, American voice cursing 
everything on, under, and above this terrestrial globe in awful 
French and worse—or better—English. 

“ Hey, you Yank; come over here!” shouted Roy, demonstrat- 
ing conclusively that, as he had previously claimed, his mouth 
was still in working order. 

And “Yank” came over. He proved to be a wounded Ameri- 
can doughboy, who was taking three German prisoners back; 
one of the prisoners was on a stretcher and the other two were 
carrying him. He also took one look at Roy and said, “ Stay 
right where you are, Buddie, and die comfortably”; but Roy 
disagreed with him, and stated that he was not half dead yet; 
that he did not want to die, in fact, he could not afford to die, 
as he had left too many things unfinished back home. 

He told him about his dad and his two sisters, who would be 
so disappointed if he did not come back, 

By this time the tide of battle had turned, and the shells and 
machine-gun bullets were whanging and whizzing around again. 

“All right,” said the other wounded boy, “I guess there won't 
auy of us get back. But I had a d——d sight rather get 
“bumped off” trying to get an American boy back than a Ger- 
nan. So out you come, Heinie,” and the chap on the stretcher 
was gently lifted out, and Roy laid in his place, and the journey 
toward the rear was resumed. It took just six hours to reach 
the first-aid hospital. 4 

My next meeting with Roy was in a hospital in Paris months 
afterwards, I should never have known him. But he knew 
us, His nose was gone completely. One eye was gone. (Four 
days after he was hurt, the doctors in prowling around amid 
the wreckage of his face found one of the eyes, and in some 
marvelous way saved it and the sight of it.) In the right side 
of his face, where his cheek bone should have been, was a hole 
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that you could have dropped a hen’s egg into. They were still 
amputating the leg, and before they got through trimming and 
pruning it, it took five different amputations to get above the 
infection. < 

But with all the suffering that he had gone through, maimed 
and disfigured as he was, that same saucy boyish grin was on 
his face. I have in my possession now the photographs taken 
by the surgeons of all the difficult and painful operations that 
were performed before he was “finished,” and in every one 
of them, no matter what condition he was in, that grin was 
always there. 

And then came the night before Christmas and into the big 
hospital came an officer with the announcement that a hospital 
ship was sailing the next day for back home and that 27 pa- 
tients from this ward would be taken. He also announced that 
they would have to draw lots to decide which ones should go. 
And Roy drew a lucky number. 

The minute the officer was out of the room, Roy and another 
boy with a leg off hopped out of bed and tried to waltz and fell. 
Roy burst the stub of his leg open; but do you suppose that that 
boy was going to lose a chance to go home just because of a 
slight accident like that? Not much. His buddies helped twist 
a handkerchief around the stub, and at midnight he was car- 
ried on board the ship. ‘ 

The next day he was found nearly dead from loss of blood. 
“Why, what are you doing here?“ demanded the doctor.“ You 
should never have left the hospital.” 

Roy grinned and said, Let's see you get the captain to turn 
this ship around and take me back again,” and fainted. 

This is not the whole story by any means, for there were a 
thousand things that took place in all these weary months 
which, of course, I do not know, and I am only telling you of 
incidents regarding this boy that I picked up here and there 
at various times and places. 

At the same time all over France, Belgium, Germany, Eng- 
land, and Canada thousands of other boys were undergoing 
these same hardships and tortures. It is only because I knew 
this boy, knew a part of what he went through, that induces 
me to relate these incidents. 

Months afterwards—it was now some 14 months after that 
first meeting in France—we were playing at Keith’s Theater in 
Washington, and went out to the Walter Reed Hospital to en- 
tertain the wounded soldier boys there; we were sitting in our 
dressing room, waiting for the show to start, and were talking 
to the head nurse, who was telling us about “my boys,” and 
how brave and uncomplaining they were. 

“But,” she said, “there is one boy here that I love above 
all others. No mother ever loved a son more than I love that 
boy; he is the life of the whole hospital. They are cutting, 
carving, and torturing him all the time; but the minute he can 
crawl out of that bed he is over in the recreation hall, playing 
the piano, singing, joking, and cheering up the other boys.” 

She said how sorry she was that he could not be here to- 
day, but that four days previous he had had a very serious 
operation and would not be out for two weeks yet. 

A few minutes later she came hurrying back again, saying, 
“What do you think? My boy is here. He says he knows you 
folks. And he has gotten out of his bed and has crawled over 
here just to see you.” 

And the next minute, clump, clump, clump, and in marched 
Roy Dawson. The leg was a foot or two shorter than when we 
had last seen him in France and the entire upper part of his face 
was in bandages, leaving only one eye peeping out, but the same 
old grin was there. 

The nurse said the leg was coming on fine and the the new 
artificial one would be ready in a few days, and the hospital 
folks were about ready to discharge him. But— 

“No, sir,” interrupted Roy, “ You are not going to turn me 
loose like this. I am not 20 years old yet. I have got to go 
back to school. I have got to see my folks—my dad and 
my sisters. And I am not going through life as a freak. I 
want a face. Now, you face carpenters, get busy and build a 
face on me. And I want a 1919 model, too, I never did like 
that nose of mine very much, anyhow.” 

And so for weeks now they had been at work “ building him 
a face.” 

The first thing to do was to fill in that awful hole in his 
face. This was done by clipping out bits of flesh from his arms 
and legs, a bit at a time, and stitching them into the opening. 
Some of them took root and grew and others sloughed off. But 
by keeping at it day after day and week after week at last 
the hole was filled up. 

Then came the trimming down and smoothing up that side of 
his face to match the other side. Then came the skin grafting— 
again robbing the arms and legs to get the material for the faee, 
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All this was slow, tedious, painful work. But my photographs, 
taken all through these weeks, show the grin working right 
through it all. 

Next came the hollowing out and forming an eye socket and 
training it to fit the new artificial eye. 

“And don't forget I want eyebrows and eyelashes, either,” 
said Roy, and he got them, too. 

And then came the sticking point, the nose, 

It was finally decided that the best nose-building material 
available was a rib. So back onto the operating table again, 
and the lower rib on the right side was taken out. Now, you 
know if you or I were to go onto the table and have a rib 
removed we would think we had done something, and so long 
as we lived we would talk about my operation.” But with 
Roy it was by this time an everyday occurrence. I asked him 
once if the ether made him sick, “Not after the first five or 
six times,” he replied. 

This rib was whittled into the proper place to constitute a 
nose after the plans submitted by Roy and then set into his 
left arm just above the elbow to gather unto itself a proper 
eovering of flesh and skin. Roy then unfortunately caught 
pneumonia, and the bone rotted. 

“Back to the mines,” said Roy, and back on the table he 
went again, and the lower rib on the left side was taken out 
and whittled into shape. But this time a different system was 
evolved. A slit was formed in his forehead and the bone nose 
fitted in, bottom side up and wrong side out and the skin trained 
over it, and while this was going on every once in a while the 
leg was being reamputated. 

Later, when all this bone and flesh had taken root on the 
forehead, the whole thing was slit down away from the fore- 
head, leaving the lower edge for a flap or hinge, and fitted 
down into the place where the nose should be. It was just four 
days after this had been done that he walked into our dressing 
room at the hospital. 

Things looked pretty hopeful now. But, just to illustrate the 
uncertainty of this nose-transplanting business, after all this 
trouble, after all the pain and suffering, the bone refused to knit 
and had to be taken out again. 

“Well,” said Roy, with a very, very faint grin, when he came 
out from the ether after this operation, “ where do we go from 
here? What are you going to use next for a nose?” 

The doctors decided to take off a finger and use the bone of 
that for a nose. 

Roy decided, emphatically and profanely (his hospital train- 
ing had added greatly to his proficiency in this line), that they 
would not take off a finger. Why,” he said, “I play the piano 
for the fellers. Have another rib.” 

And that is just exactly what they did do. They opened him 
up again and took out a third rib. 

“And say,” said Roy, just previous to their adjusting the ether 
cone, ‘supposing you just put in a set of hocks and eyes up 
and down that opening this time so you can get in and out with- 
out cutting a new hole every time.” 

This time the operation was a success. And to-day Roy has 
got as perfect a nose and face as you or I. There is not a cut 
nor a stitch mark showing. Unless somebody called your atten- 
tion to the fact, you would never think that half his face was, 
as he puts it “ store goods.” 

The only thing that seemed to worry him all through this was 
thinking of what happened to Adam when they removed his 
rib. Every time when he came out from under the ether he 
would look over in the bed to see if he had a wife. And along 
about the third time he began to worry for fear he would have 
to give up his residence in California and move to Utah. 

Our next meeting with Roy was in Los Angeles a year or so 
later. As we stepped down from the train a stout, bronzed 
young chap, with amber glasses, stepped up to us and without 
a word picked up our suitcases and started off with them. 

Hey.“ I called after him, what's the idea?” 

“The idea is that you are coming right straight out to our 
house and meet my dad and my sisters and see the new house 
I have bought for them.” 

“ Why, it's Roy!” exclaimed my wife. 

And for a fourth time I had to stand and watch a hugging 
match between my wife and another man. 

He led the way over to one of those Detroit inventions that 
has made walking a pleasure, and away we were whirled out 
Hollywood way to a cozy, flower-covered bungalow, where we 
found dad and the girls waiting to welcome us. 

That evening we had the pleasure of reading over the greatest 
collection of human documents that it has ever been my lot to 
see—the letters written to Dad and the girls by officers, doc- 
tors, and nurses, all telling them what a splendid, brave, cheer- 
ful son and brother they had. 


And dad told us about the little home. By the time Roy got 
out of the hospitals he had quite a little nest egg of back pay 
coming to him. And with it he had bought the little home, 
deeded it to Dad, and made over his insurance money, $57.50 
a month, to pay the balance, 

Meanwhile, he has gone back to school, and the following week 
he was graduated with a mark of 96. 

Toe AN Monday he took his examination for Yale and 


The next fall he went to Yale. 

Four months later the doctors told him that if he did not stop 
studying he would lose the sight of his only eye. 

So he went back to Los Angeles and started reading law, and 
the eye gave out again. 

About this time we had opened up our New Hampshire sum- 
mer home. So we wrote him to come up there and put in the 
summer forgetting his troubles. 

And he did. And he not only forgot his own troubles but 
he made everybody, else forget theirs, 

The first dance of the casino was to be held Saturday night, 
That afternoon he came into my little workshop where I was 
at work, bent the store leg at the knee, “ flipped” the ankle, and 
declared, “She's a little bit stiff for dancing.” So he crawled 
up on the bench, and we took off the leg, took it apart, greased 
all the joints, put it back on, and that night he never missed 
a dance. And nobody in the world could tell the “store leg” 
from the original production. 

When the bathing hour would come he would go down to the 
bathhouse, take off his clothes and the leg, put on the bathing 
suit, put the leg back on again, walk down to the wharf, take 
off the leg, lean it against a post, and in he would go. 1 

When there was a ball game, he was one of our most en- 
thusiastic players. He would catch, throw, bat, and run bases, 
and woe unto the baseman who got in the way of that wood and 
iron leg of his. ; 

By fall he was sunburned and tanned, and the bothersome 
eye was to all appearances efficient, but last week I received 
a letter from him stating that “ big sister Helen is reading law 
to me five hours a day.” 

Just to show that you can never foretell good luck from bad 
luck, every time that he takes an examination “big sister 
Helen” takes one too, so that this bothersome eye may serve 
to admit two members of this family to the bar of the courts 
of California instead of one. 

As I said in the beginning, I do not know that Roy was any 
better or braver than many others; but we came into close 
touch with him at so many times and places along that ter- 
rible trail that he had traveled that we learned to know him 
better, love and admire him more, than any of the others, and 
this is why I have told you his story. 

NO QUORUM—CALL OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of no quorum. 

Mr. MONDELL. I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the gentleman withhold 
that to receive a message from the Senate? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I withhold it. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bill 
of the following title: 

H. R. 6523. An act for the relief of John Burke, former Treas- 
urer of the United States, for lost bonds without default or 
negligence on the part of said former Treasurer. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed joint 
resolution of the following title, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested: 

S. J. Res. 178. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
Labor to investigate and report on labor conditions in Cuba. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bill of the following title: 

H. R. 6524. An act to permit the correction of the general ac- 
count of John Burke, former Treasurer of the United States. 

NO QUORUM—CALL OF THE HOUSE. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. CAMPBELL] makes the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. It is clear that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wyoming 
moves a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anderson Ellis Knight Reavis 
Ansorge Evans Kop Reber 
Atkeson Fenn Kreider Reed, N. Y. 
Bankhead Fess Kunz Rhodes 
Barkley Fields Langley Riordan 
Beck Focht Larson, Minn, Robertson 
Bland, Va Fordney Lineberger Rogers 

oles ree Rosenbloom 
Bowers French Luhring Rossdale 
Brand Fulmer McArthur Rouse 
Brennan Gallivan McFadden Sanders, Ind. 
Britten Garrett, Tenn. McLaughlin, Pa, Scott, Tenn. 
Brooks, Pa. Goodykoontz McPherson Sears 
Bulwinkle Gorman McSwain Siegel 

urke Gould MacGregor Remp 
Butler Graham, Pa. Madden Smithwick 
Cannon Griffin Maloney Snyder 
Cantrill Hawes M: Speaks 
Carew Henry Mansfield Staford 
Chandler, Okla. Himes Mead Stiness 
Clark, Fla. Hudspeth Mills Stoll 
Classon Hukriede Moore, III. Strong, Pa. 
Cockran Husted Moore, Va. Sullivan 
Cole, Iowa Hutchinson orin Sweet 
Cole, Ohio Ireland Mudd Tague 
Collins Jacoway Nelson, A. P. Taylor, Ark. 
Goober, Ohio Jefferis, Nebr. O'Brien Taylor, Colo. 
Copley Johnson, S. Dak. Oliver Taylor, Tenn. 
Cullen Jones, Pa. Olpp Tilson 
Dale Kearns Pa ipe Tinkham 
Davis, Minn. Kelley, Mich. Patterson, Mo. Treadway 

eal Kendall erkins Tucker 
Dickinson Kennedy Perlman Upshaw 
Dominick Kiess Petersen Vaile 
Drane Kindred Pou Vare 
Dre Kitchin Pringey Ward, N. Y. 
Driver Kleczka Rainey, Ala. Wason 
Dunbar Kline, N. Y. Rainey, Ill. Wyant 
Edmonds Kline, Pa. Ransley 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this roll call 276 Members 
have answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I moye to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wyoming 
moves to dispense with further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The unfinished business is 
H. R. 10766, the river and harbor bill. A Separate vote has 
been demanded en bloc on all amendments to section 9 of the 
bill. Is a separate vote demanded on any «@her amendment? 
If not, the Chair will put the other amendments in gross. 

The other amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is on the 
amendments to section 9. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Was unanimous consent, in fact, given for a vote on those 
amendments en bloc? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
unanimous consent was given. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The Recorp does not show it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Record was corrected on 
Saturday to show that unanimous consent was given for a vote 
en bloc on all the amendments to section 9. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Reserving the right to object, I should like 
unanimous consent to address the House for three minutes, 
simply to reply to the gentleman from Ohio if I deem it nec- 
essary. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio asks 


The Chair understands that 


unanimous consent to address the House for three minutes, and’ 


the gentleman from New York asks unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for three minutes if he finds it necessary. Is 
there objection ? 

Mr. BLANTON. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. The 
previous question having been ordered, is that request in order? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair can submit a re- 
quest for unanimous consent, notwithstanding the previous 
question. Is there objection to the gentleman from Ohio pro- 
ceeding for three minutes and to the gentleman from New York 
proceeding for three minutes if he deems it necessary? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
recognized for three minutes. 
Mx. LONGWORTH.. Mr. Speaker, I have asked for a sepa- 
rate vote on these amendments, not as an opponent but as a 
friend of this measure. I have voted for every river and harbor 
bill presented to this House during my term in Congress, and I 
want to see these bills subject to as little legitimate criticism as 


The gentleman from Ohio is 


possible. It was perfectly evident during the debate the other 
day that many of the items for surveys carried in this bill had 
not been given consideration by the committee, and the com- 
mittee could not give the House the information to which it is 
entitled. If that is true of the items contained in the bill, it is 
very much more true of amendments offered in Committee of 
the Whole and adopted there, on which we have had no pos- 
sible information. I hope that in the interest of making this a 
better bill and of being able to go to the country and say, “ These 
bills are legitimate public propositions,” these amendments will 
be voted down. I think it would be very wise for this House to 
vote down the amendments to section 9 which were adopted in 
the committee. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. Will the gentleman yield? Does the gentle- 
man realize that there are fewer surveys ordered in this bill 
than in prior river and harbor bills? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I understand that there are fewer sur- 
veys. Of course these surveys do not amount to much in money, 
but they are the foundation of projects which may cost millions 
of dollars. 

Mr. CURRY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The gentleman is not recognized 
for a parliamentary inquiry unless the gentleman from Ohio 


yields. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. I have said all I care to. 
Mr. CURRY. I would like to know if the previous question 


has not been ordered on this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The previous question has been 
ordered, but unanimous consent has been given that the gentle- 
man from Ohio and the gentleman from New York may each 
address the House for three minutes. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Dempsey] is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
from New York permit me to ask the gentleman from Ohio a 
question? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I do not want it taken out of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
declines to yield. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
in addition to what was said the other day I desire to say 
simply this: When requests are presented for surveys, they 
have to be dealt with in one of two ways—either by the com- 
mittee or by sending them to the Chief of Engineers. If they 
are dealt with by the committee, it means the summoning of 
witnesses from the vicinity; it means the attendance of a 
shorthand reporter; it means a very large expense. In many 
instances the expense would run up into hundreds of dollars. 
On the other hand, if you send the request to the Chief of En- 
gineers in a case where you yourselves haye no knowledge and 
can not get any except by such an investigation as I have out- 
lined—as I was informed by General Taylor after the hearing 
on Friday—in most of the cases the expense is absolutely 
negligible, and will involve nothing more than the writing of 
two or three letters. In other words, in the interest of econ- 
omy and in order that you may save money and that the bill 
may be economical and above question, it is best for the House 
and for the country to have these surveys investigated by the 
department rather than investigated by the committee in the 
manner I have indicated. [Applause.] 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. As a matter of fact, it would not 
be necessary to put these items in the bill at all if it were not 
for the fact that Congress has passed a law providing that the 
Chief of Engineers can not make a report, even if he has all 
11 facts in his office, unless the authorization is put into the 

ill. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I understand that to be the case. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, as I understand, the object of 
surveys is to obtain information. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes; and you can not get it except in one 
of two ways, and inserting the items in a bill such as that under 
consideration is by far the less expensive of the two ways. 

Mr. GARNER. Perhaps the gentleman from Ohio does not 
want information. He usually acts without a great deal of in- 
formation anyway. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I was unable to get any information 
from any gentleman over on that side of the House. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
New York has expired and the Clerk will report the amendments 
to section 9. 

The Clerk read the amendments adopted by the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union to section 9. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendments. 
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The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. The SPEAKER pro tempore: The Chair overrules the point 


CAMPBELL of Kansas) there were 160 ayes and 44 noes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that a quorum is not present and voting. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The gentleman from Kansas 
makes the point of order that no quorum is present, and the 
Chair will count. [After counting.] Two hundred and thirty- 
one Members present, a quorum, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman’s demand comes 
too late. Since the division there has been a point of no quorum 
and the Chair has counted a quorum, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks the gentle- 
man's demand is timely. All those in favor of taking the vote 
by yeas and nays will rise and stand until counted. [After 
counting.] Two gentlemen have arisen, not a sufficient number, 
and the yeas and nays are refused. The amendments to section 
9 are agreed to. The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. ROACH rose. 

‘The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the gen- 
tleman from Missouri rise? 

Mr. ROACH. To offer an amendment to recommit the bill 
with an amendment. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
gentleman if he is opposed to the bill. 
Mr. ROACH, I am opposed to the bill in its present form. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is any member of the committee 
opposed to the bill? If not, the Chair will recognize the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

The Clerk read ge motion to recommit, as follows: 

Mr. Roach moves to recommit the bill with directions to the com- 
mittee to immediately a rt it back with the . amendment: 
Amend section 5 of the b bal as follows: „Page 10, „ after the word 
ee heli out the word “six” and 8 D lieu thereof the 

Mr. ROACH. Mr. Speaker, upon that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
demands the yeas and nays. All those in favor of taking the 
vote by yeas and nays will rise and stand until counted. Eigh- 
teen gentlemen have arisen, not a sufficient number, and the 
yeas and nays are refused. 

The question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Roach) there were 23 ayes and 171 noes. 

Mr. ROACH. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote because no 
quorum is present, and I make the point that there is no quorum 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
makes the point that no quorum is present, and the Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Two hundred and forty-six Members 
present, a quorum, and the motion to recommit is not agreed to. 
The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Branton) there were 209 ayes and 18 noes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The question of taking the vote by yeas and nays was taken, 
and four Members arose. 

The SPEAKER pro eee Not a sufficient number, and 
the bill is passed. 

On motion of Mr. Dempsey, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA RENTS ACT. 


would like to ask the 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the rule, business relat- 


ing to the District of Columbia is in order to-day. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill S. 2919. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S. 2919. An act to extend for the of two years rovisions 

Ae e a 


of Title II of the food control and rents act, ap- 
proved October 22, 1919, as amended. 


Mr. MILLSPAUGH. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state his 
point of order. 

Mr. MILLSPAUGH. I make the point of order that the busi- 
ness before the District Committee to-day, under rule 24, is 
the unfinished business, the pawnbrokers’ bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the gentleman from Illinois 
authorized by the committee to call this measure up to-day? 

Mr. WHEELER. I am, Mr. Speaker. 


of order. 

Mr. WHEBLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. REED] may control one 
half of the time and the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. GILBERT] 
may control the other half. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. `The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from West Virginia 
[Mr. Reen] may control one half of the time for general debate 
and the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. GILBERT] control the 
other half. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. the right to object, I raise this 
question, that under the rules of the House, being opposed to 
the bill and the ranking member of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I am entitled to control one-half the time. 

Mr. MILLSPAUGH. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. WHrEter] that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill S. 2919. 

Mr. DYBR. Mr. Speaker, I want to suggest to the gentleman 
that if he will make a request to limit debate we will get 
through this business sooner. 

Mr. CARTER. The gentleman is proceeding in the very best 
way now to get through with the business. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from [linois that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill S. 2919. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. MILLSPAUGH. Mr Speaker, I object to the vote be- 
cause of the absence of a quorum, and I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. The 
Chair will count. [After counting.] Two hundred and twelve 
Members present, not a quorum. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Illinois that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill S. 2919. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 261, nays 12, 
answered “present” 1, not voting 156, as follows: 


YEAS—261. 
Ackerman Curry Hogan Miller 
Anderson Dallinger Hooker Mondell 
Andrews, Nebr. Darrow Huddleston Montague 
Appleby avis, Tenn. Humphreys Montoya 
Aswel! y James Moore, Ohio 
Bankhead Doughton Jeffers, Ala. Moores, Ind. 
Barbour Dowell Johnson, Si ott 
Beedy n Johnson, Mudd 
Begg Dupré Jones, Pa, Murphy 
Bell Dyer Jones, Tex. Nelson, Me. 
Benham Echols abn Newton, Minn. 
Bird Fairchild Keller Nolan 
Bixler Fairfield Kelly, Norton 
Black Faust Ketcham O'Connor 
Blakeney Favrot Kincheloe 
Bland, Ind Fish ing Oldfield 
Blanton Fisher 1 Oliver 
Bond Foster issel Osborne 
Bowling Frear Klecaka Overstreet 
Box “ree Knutson Padgett 
Bri Freeman Kopp Park, Ga. 
Brooks, III. Frothingham Kraus Parks, Ark. 
Brown, Tenn Pull Lampert Patterson, Mo. 
Browne, Wis. Funk ham Patterson, N. J. 
Buchanan Gahn Lankford Enoe 
Burroughs Garner Larsen, Ga. Purnel 
urtness Garrett, Tex. uin 
Burton nsman Layton Radcliffe 
Butler Gernerd ro ker 
Byrnes, 8. C. Gilbert Lea, Calif. Ramseyer 
Byrns, Tenn. Giynn >e, Ga. Rankin 
Cable Goldsborough N. Y. Rayburn 
Campbell, Pa. Gorman Lehibach Reece 
Cannon Graham, Linthicum Reed, W. Va. 
Carter Green, lowa Little Rhodes 
e Greene, Mass, London Ricketts 
Chindblom Greene, Vt. Lon Riddick 
erson Griest Lowrey Roach 
gue Hadley Luce Rose 
Clarke, N. Y Hammer Luhring Rosenbloom 
ouse ardy, Colo, —.— Rucker 
Codd e eClintic Ryan 
Collier Harrison MecCormi Sabath 
Colton Haugen McDuffie Sanders, N. T. 
y: Hawley McFadden Sanders, Tex. 
Connell Hayden McLaughlin, Mich. Sandlin 
Gounoliz, Da. Hays MacGregor 
Cooper, Herrick Magee Scott, Mich, 
88 „5650 
n n 
Cramton Hicks Mead Shreve 
Crisp 1 Merritt Sinclair 
Crowther Michener Sinnott 
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Sisson 


kemp 
Smith, Idaho 
pee mich. 


eaga 
Stedman 
Steenerson 
Stephens 
Stevenson 
Strong, Kans. 


Summers, Wash, 


Sumners, Tex. 
Swank 
Anthony 
Arentz 
Burdick 


Burke 
Cantrill 


Carew 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Chandler, Okla. 
Clark, Fla. 
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Swing Volk Wingo 
Taylor, N. J. Volstead Winslow 
Temple Ward, N. Wise 
Ten Eyck Watson Woodruff 
Thomas Weaver Woods, Va. 
Thompson Webster Wright 
Tillman Wheeler Wurzbach 
Timberlake White, Kans, Yates 
Tyson hite, Me. oung 
Underhill Williams, III. Zihlman 
Vestal Williams, 
Vinson Williamson 
Voigt Wilson 
NAYS—12. 

Campbell, Kans. McLaughlin, W 
Elliott adden cher 
Johnson, Wash. Milispaugh Tucker 

ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1, 

Parker, N. J. 
NOT VOTING—156. 

Edmonds Knight Riordan 
Ellis Kreider N. T. 
Evans Kunz Robertso 
Fenn Langley Robsion 
Fess Larson, Minn, Rodenberg 
Fields Leatherwood gers 
Fitzgerald Lineberger Rossdale 
Focht Logan Rouse 
Fordney McArthur Sanders, Ind. 
French McKenzie Scott, 
Fulmer McLaughlin, Pa. Sears 
Gallivan McPherson Siegel 
Garrett, Tenn, McSwain Smithwick 
Goodykoontz Maloney nell 

oul ann Snyder 
Graham, Pa. Mansfield Speaks 

rifin Michaelson Staford 

wes Mills Stiness 

Henry Moore, III. Stoll 
Himes Moore, Va. Strong, Pa. 
Hudspeth Morgan Sullivan 
Hukriede Morin Sweet 
Hull Nelson, A. P, Tague 
Husted Nelson, J. M. Taylor, Ark. 
Hutchinson Newton, Mo. Taylor, Colo. 
Treland O’Brien Taylor, Tenn, 
Jacoway Olpp son 
Jefferis, Nebr. alge Tinkham 
Johnson, S. Dak. Parker, N. Y. Towner 

earns erkins Treadway 
Kelley, Mich. Perlman Upshaw 
Kendall Petersen Vaile 
Kennedy Porter Vare 
Kiess ou Waiters 
Kindred Rainey, Ala. Ward, N. Y. 
Kinkaid Rainey, II ason 
Kitchin Ransley Wood, Ind. 
Kline, N. Y. Rea Woodyard 
Kline, Pa. Reber Wyant 


So the motion was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. A. P. Nelson with Mr. Garrett of Tennessee. 
Mr. Treadway with Mr. Cockran. 


Mr. Paige with Mr. Sullivan. 


Mr. Langley with Mr. Clark of Florida. 


Mr. Stiness with Mr. Drane. 


Mr. Newton of Missouri with Mr. Galliyan. 
Mr. Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Hawes. 
Mr. Olpp with Mr. Brand, 
Mr. Kearns with Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Cooper of Ohio with Mr. Kitchin, 
Mr. Kennedy with Mr. Bulwinkle. 
Mr. Perkins with Mr. McSwain. 

Mr. Dickinson with Mr. O’Brien. 

Mr. Knight with Mr. Upshaw. 

Mr. Ransley with Mr. Pou. 
Mr. Evans with Mr. Deal. 
Mr. Reed of New York with Mr. Sears. 
Mr. Fenn with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 
Miss Robertson with Mr. Driver. 

Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Cantrill, 
Mr, Larson of Minnesota with Mr, Almon, 


. Fordney with Mr. Kunz. 


Mr. McKenzie with Mr. Hudspeth. 

Mr. Snyder with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 
Mr. Scott of Tennessee with Mr. Barkley. 
Mr. Hutchinson with Mr. Smithwick. 

Mr, Ansorge with Mr. Bland of Virginia. 
Mr. McArthur with Mr. Logan. 


Mr. Wyant with Mr. Tague. 


Mr. Atkeson with Mr. Griffin. 

Mr. Rossdale with Mr. Jacoway. 

Mr. Goodykoontz with Mr. Drewry. 

Mr. McPherson with Mr. Kindred. 

Mr. Sanders of Indiana with Mr. Riordan, 
Mr. Bowers with Mr. Rainey of Illinois. 
Mr. Graham of Pennsylvania with Mr. Carew. 
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Mr. Slegel with Mr. Briggs. 

Mr. Henry with Mr. Dominick. 

Mr. Snell with Mr. Fulmer, 

Mr. Hukriede with Mr. Collins. 

Mr. Chandler of New York with Mr. Fields. 

Mr, Morin with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas. 

Mr. Chandler of Oklahoma with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill S. 2919, with Mr. LonawortuH in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill S. 2919, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the emergency described in title 2 of the 
food control and the District of Columbia rents act, approved October 
22, 1919, still exists and continues in the District of Columbia, and 
that the present housing and rental conditions therein require the fur- 
ther extension of said act. 

Sec. 2. That said Title II of the food éontrol and the District of 
Columbia rents act, approved October 22, 1919, as amended by an act 
entitled “An act to extend for the period of seven months the provisions 
of title 2 of the food control and the District of Columbia rents act 
approved October 22, 1919, and for other purposes,” approves August 
24, 1921, be, and the same is hereby, reenacted, extended, and con- 
tinued, as hereinafter amended, from the date of the approval of this 
act until the 22d day of May, 1924, notwithstanding the provisions of 
the first section of the act entitled “An act to extend for the period 
of seven months the provisions of title 2 of the food control and the 
District of Columbia rents act, approved October 22, 1919, and for other 
n approved August 24, 1921. 

EC. 3. That section 101 of said Title II of the food control and the 
District of Columbia rents act, approved October 22, 1919, be, and the 
same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 101. When used in this title, unless the context indicates other- 


se— 

“(a) The term ‘rental property’ means any building or part thereof 
or land appurtenant thereto in the District of Columbia rented or 
hired, and the service agreed or required by law or by determination 
of the commission to be furnished in connection therewith, but does not 
include (a) any portion of an apartment building, (b) a garage or 
warehouse, or (¢) any other building or part thereof or land appur- 
tenant thereto used By came tenant 3 a business purpose 
other than the subleasing or otherwise subcontracting for use for living 
accommodations. 

“(b) The term person includes an individual, partnership, associa- 
tion, or corporation. 

de) The term ‘apartment’ means any apartment, or part thereof, 
in the District of Columbia rented or hired and the land and out- 


buildings appurtenant thereto, and the service agreed or required by 
av = . of the commission to be furnished in connec- 
on there F 


„d) The term ‘owner’ includes a lessor or sublessor, or other per- 
son entitled to receive rent or charges for the use or Sa, mae of any 
rental property or apartment, or any interest therein, or his t. 

„de) The term ‘tenant’ includes a subtenant, lessee, sublessee, or 
other person, not the owner, entitled to the use or occupancy of any 
rental property or apartment. 5 

“(f) The term service Includes the furnishing of light, heat, water, 
telephone or elevator service, furniture, furnishings, window shades, 
screens, awnings, 3 kitchen, bath and laundry facilities and privi- 
leges, maid service, K tor service, removal of re „ making all repairs 
suited to the type of building or necessitated by ordinary wear and tear, 
and any other privileges or service connected with the use or occupancy 
of any rental property or apartment. 

“(g) The term ‘commission’ means the Rent Commission of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 

Sec. 4. That section 102 of said Title II of the food control and the 
District of Columbia rents act, approved October 22, 1919, be, and the 
same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 102. A commission is hereby created and established to be 
known as the Rent Commission of the District of Columbia, which shall 
be composed of five commissioners, none of whom shall be directly or 
indirectly engaged or in any manner interested in or connected with the 
real estate or renting business in the District of Columbia. The com- 
missioners shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. The term of each commissioner shall be for 
the period covered by this act, except that any person chosen to fill a 
vacancy shall be appointed only for the unexpired term of the commis- 
sioner whom he succeeds. The commission, as at present constituted, 
shall continue in office and shall have and exercise all the powers and 
duties now vested in them pending the appointment and confirmation of 
the five commissioners provided for herein. 

“The commission 1 at the time of its organization and an- 
nually thereafter elect a chairman from its membership, The commis- 
sion may make such rules and regulations as may be necessary to carry 
this title into effect. All powers and duties of the commission may be 
exercised by a majority of its members. A vacancy in the commission 
shall not impair the right of the remaining commissioners to exercise all 
the powers of the commission. The commission shall have an official 
seal, which shall be judicially noticed.” 

See. 5. That section 108 of said Title II of the food control and the 
Distriet of Columbia rents act, Fier ee October 22, 1919, as amended 
by said act er August 24, 1921, be, and the same is hereby, 
amended by adding thereto the following: 

“ The commission shall also have the power to appoint two inspectors, 
outside of the civil service, who shall receive qa salary not exceeding 
$2,000 a year each, payante monthly.” 

SEC. 6. at the last sentence of the first paragraph of section 105 
of said Title II of the food control and the District of Columbia rents 
act, approved October 22, 1919, be, and the same is hereby, amended to 
read as follows: 

“Any member of the commission may sign subpenas, administer 
oaths and affirmations, summon witnesses, conduct hearings, and re- 
ceive evidence touching any matter which the commission is author- 

to consider or investigate, and the substance of such evidence, 
when certified to the commission by the member of the commission whe 
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heard and received the same may be made the basis of the commission’s 
_determination respecting the ma under consideration or invegtiga- 
ae 


She, 7. That the last paragraph of said section 105 of said Title II 
of the food control and the District of Columbia rents act approved 
3 22, 1919, be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as 
‘ollows : 

“Such attendance of witnesses and the production of such books, 
accounts, uired from 


the’ United" States at aay designated place 


accommodations, and 

ed by the commission, if in his power 
do so, in obedi order, or lawful uirement of 
the commission, or who shall negi or refuse to comp 7 
lawful determination or order of the commission, inih 9 1 


See. S. That section 106 of said Title II of the food control and the 
October 22, 1919, be, and the 


“Sec. 106. For the purposes of this title it is declared that all 
(a) rental property and (b) apartments are affected with a public 
interest, and that all rents and charges therefor, all service in connec- 


rtmen 
2 . service, terms, or conditions is 
blic poli n 


The commission 1 
rent, c ser and other 


terms or condi of a lease or other contract for the use or occu- 
pancy of any such rental property or apartment are fair and reason- 
able. Such complaints may be made and filed by or on behalf of any 
tenant, and by or on behalf of the owner of any rental property or 
apartment, notwi ng the existence of a lease or other contract 
the tenant and e owner and in fix! 


or 
or apartment, eases, take Into co era- 
tion the cter and condition of the property and the character of 
service, if any, e connection therewith. 
“In all such cases the commission shall give notice nally or 


by registered mail and afford an opportunity to be heard to all parties 
in interest: Provided, That notice given by the commission to the agent 
of the legal owner of any rental Derg 4 or apartment, for the collec- 
tien of rents, shall be deemed and held to be good and sufficient notice 
to said legal owner. The commission shall promptly hear and determine 
the issues involved in all complaints submitted to it. All hearings be- 
fore the commission, or any member of the commission, be open to 
the public. If the ion finds t the existing rents, charges, 
service, or other terms or conditions of the use or occupancy of any 
rental property or apartment are unfair and unreasonable, it shall fix 
and determine the fair and reasonable rents, rates, or charges for the 
rental property, or a ent under consideration, and may fix and 
determine the fair and reasonable service, terms, and conditions of the 
use or occupancy of the property, and may also order and ire the 
furnishing of such service by the owner as it shall lawfully determine 
te be fair and reasonable. 

In any suit in any court of the United States or the District of 
— on 4 — any uestion ae. out | the relation 55 heart ge 
and tenant with respect to any rental pro or apartment, except on 
appeal from the commission's determination as provided in this title, 
such court shall determine the rights and duties of the parties in accord- 
ance with the determination and regulations of the commission relevant 


thereto.” 
Sec. 9. That section 108 of said Title II of the food control and the 
District of 


final 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, in general term, is hereby 
given jurisdiction to hear and determine 7 taken from determina- 
tions of the commission, and said ap s shall be given precedence over 
the other business of said court. t the hearing of said a the 
chief justice of said court shall preside, with at least two of the asso- 
ciate justices of said court, to be designated by said chief justice, and 
in the absence of said chief justice, the senior associate justice of said 
= en preside, have the powers, and perform the duties of said 
ef justice. 

such an appeal is taken from the determination of the com- 
mission, the record before the commission or such part thereof as the 
court may order shall be certified m8 it to the court and shall constitute 
the record before the court, and the commission's determination shall 
net be modified or set aside by the court, except for error of law. 

“Tf any party applies to the court for leave to adduce additional 
evidence and shows to the satisfaction of the court that such additional 
evidence is material and that there were reasonable nds for the 
failure to adduce such evidence in the proceedings re the commis- 
sion, the court may order such additional evidence to be taken before 
the commission and to be adduced upon the hearing in such manner and 
upon such terms and conditions as the court may deem proper. The 
commission may modify its findings as to the facts, or make new find- 
ings, by reason of the additional evidence so taken, and it shall file 
such modified or new findings, which shall be conclusive, and its recom- 
mendations, if any, for the modification or setting aside of its original 
determination, with the return of such additional evidence. 

“In the proceedin before such court on appeal from a deter- 
mination of the commission the commi 
or other representative and submit oral or written a 
ferant shall N de gal Supreme Court of the District of Col 
tenan app sa upreme 0 e of Colum- 
bia to review ay determination of the commission fixing the fair and 


ents to support 


ssion shall appear by its attorney | 


No owner or 


reasonable rents, eaten or char, 
except by appeal erein 


for any rental property or 8 
e any injunction, 


ore provided, and said court shall 
ermanent or temporary, or 


the co from ng the rents, rates, or charges for any ren 
property or apartment, and said court is hereby divested of any and all 
power and on to issue any such ction.” 

Sec. 10. t section 109 of said Title II of the food control and the 


District of Columbia rents act, approved October 22, 1919 and the 
same is hereby, amended to read Se folio ws > ” N 

“Sec. 109. The right of a tenant to the use or igen get of an 
rental pro; or apartment, existing at the time this takes effec 
or thereafter acquired, under any lease or other contract for such use 
or Occupancy or under any extension thereof by tion of law, shall, 
notwithstanding the expiration of the term fixed by such lease or con- 
tract, continue at the basi of the tenant subject, however, to an 
determination or on of the commission relevant thereto; an 
such tenant shall not be evicted or dispossessed so long as he pays the 
rent and pe the other terms and conditions of the tenancy as 
fixed by such lease or contract, or in case such lease or contract is 
modified by any determination or Ja 5 of the commission, then 
as fixed by such modified lease or contract. 

“All remedies of the owner at law or equity, based on any pro- 
vision of any such lease or contract to the effect t such lease or con- 
tract shall determined or forfeited if the premises are sold, are 
8 suspended a long as heey title is in force. poeta spelt 

e conveyance of any ren reperty or apartment subjec e 
rights of tenants as provided in Wasach. ini 

“The rights of the tenant under this title shall be subject to the 
limitation that the bona fide owner of any rental property or apartment 
shall have the t to ession thereof for actual and de occu- 


laws for the District of Columbia,“ 8 May 2, 1901, as amended, 
which notice shall contain a full and correct statement of the facts 
and circumstances upon w the same is based; but in no case shall 

on be demanded or obtained by such owner in contravention of 
the terms of any such lease or contract. If there is a dispute between 
the owner and tenant as to the accuracy or sufficiency of the state- 
ment set forth in such notice, as to the good faith of such demand, or 
as to the seryice of notice, the matters dispute shall be determined 
Os commission upon complaint as provided in section 106 of this 

e. : 

“Any dispute made before the commission under the provisions of 
this section shall be filed with the commission before the notice com- 
plained of has expired.” 

Sec, 11. That section 111 of said Title II of the food control and the 
District of Columbia rents act, approved October 22, 1919, be, and the 
same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Suc. 111. The determination of the commission in a proceeding 
begun 5! Biches gp or upon its own initiative fixing fair and reasonable 
rents, charges, service, and other terms and conditions of use or occu- 
pancy of any rental property ot artment sball constitute the com- 
mission’s determination of the fairness and reasonableness of such 
rents, charges, service, terms, or condition for the rental property or 
apartment affected, and shall remain in full force and effect notwith- 
standing any change in ownership or tenancy thereof, unless and until 
the commission modifies or sets aside such determination upon com- 
plaint either of the owner or of the tenant.” 

Sec. 12. That section 112 of said Title II of the food control and the 
District of Columbia rents act, approved October 22, 1919, be, and the 
same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sx. 112. It the owner of any rental 8 or apartment col- 
lects any rent or charge therefor in excess of the amount fixed in a 
determination of the commission made and in full force and effect in 
accordance with the provisions of this title, he shall be Hable for and 
the commission is hereby authorized and directed to commence an n 
75 the . al court of the District of Columbia to recover double 

e amount o 


costs. 5 
of the amount to be recovered, and the said municipal court is 
given special jurisdiction to hear and determine all such cases. 

“The commission is hereby authorized to bring such actions with- 
out the payment of costs, and no bond shall be required in the case 
of any appeal taken by the commission from any j ent of the said 
munici court in any such case. Out of any sums received on account 
of such recovery the commission shall pay over to the tenant the 
amount of the excess so paid by him and the balance shali be paid into 
the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the District of 
Columbia: Provided, That if the commission finds that such excess was 
paid by the tenant voluntarily and with knowledge of the commission’s 

etermination, the whole amount of such recovery shall be id into 
— Kal Sg gi of the United States to the credit of the District of 
olumbla.“ 

Sxc. 13. That section 113 of said Title II of the food control and the 
District of Columbia rents act, approved October 22, 1919, be, and the 
same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Spc. 113. if in any proceeding before the commission, begun by 
complaint or on the commission’s own initiative, and involving any 
lease or other contract for the use or eRe me of any rental property 
or a ent, the commission finds that at any time after the 2 
of this act, but during the tenancy, the owner has, directly or indi- 
8 willfully withdrawn from the tenant any service eed or 
required by a determination of the commission to furnished, or has 

by act, neglect, or omission contrary to such lease or contract or to the 
law or any ordinance or regulation made in pursuance of Jaw, or of a 
determination of the commission exposed the tenant, directly or indi- 
rectly, to any unsafe or insanitary condition or fo eve * him any 
burden, loss, or unusual inconvenience in connection with his use or 
occupancy of such rental property or apartment, the commission shall 
determine the sum which in its ju ent will fairly and reasonably 
| compensate or reimburse the tenant refor. In any such proceedin 
involving a lease or other contract, the terms specified in which ha 
not expired at the time the preceeding was begun, the commission shall 
likewise determine the amount or value of any bonus or other consi(era- 
tion in excess of the rental named in such lease or contract received at 
| any time, directly or indirectly. by the owner in connection with such 
lease or contract. The tenant may recover any amount so determined 
ee Se in an action in the municipal court of the District 
olum r: 


| oF 
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Sec. 14. That section 116 of said Title II of the food control and — ent. The Chair will count. [After counting.] One hundred 


District of Columbia rents act, approved October 22, 1919, be, and the 

same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

3 116. 55 who 9 to avoid Ng ote sions of 

t e enters into an. eement or arrangement e 

rs aT Sunaideration in 5 SER, sor et — 

other contract for e use or occupan of any ren p y 
2 Ar tious sale or other devi 


5353 subjectin ng such 
is title or to the jurisdi on o ot 
00 by imprison tf Be punished 33 

1, m ment for no one or 
e 19. Phat seed fol etl amd the 


and rere. a form for the tenancy provided by such lease or con- 
tract shall 
such lease or contract in any proceedin 5 
court ot the United States oF 21 the Dlstriet t of Cotambia shall be inter- 
Sore PEG, Oe ears ee same manner as if it were in the 
wo nd d contained the stipulations of such standard form. 
he owner of an a ent shall file with the commission a 
— 25 rather data in such detail as the commission requires, _— 
of the reoms, accommodations, and service in connection with 
apart ment, and a schedule of rates and charges therefor. The es 
shall, after consideration of such plans, schedules, data, or other 
information, determine and fix a schedule of fair and reasonable rates 
and charges for such apartments; and the rates stated in 
such schedule shall thereafter constitute the fair and reasonable rates 
and charges for such apartment. The commission's determination in 
such case shall be made after such notice and 3 shall have 
the same force and effect and be subject to appeal e same manner 
as a determination of the commission under section 106 of this title.” 

Sec. 16. That said Title TI of the food control and the District of 
Columbia rents act, approved October 22, 1919, be and the same is hereby, 
amended p Feary f ereto the following : 

“ SEC, Any violation of this act or of any order of the com- 
mission, 8 before the termination of this act may, after such 
termination, be prosecuted by and In the name of the Attorney General 

eu of the commission in the 3 manner and with the same effect 


as itt this act had not been termi 
ae) In the case of — any proceeding under the provisions = 
on 114 before the termination of this act, or (2) any 
determination of “the commission begun before the — 2 
—— on of this act, such proceeding may, after such termination, be con- 
tinued in the same manner with same effect as if this act had not 
been terminated, and all powers and duties in respect to such proceed- 
ings vested In the commission by this act shall for the purposes of such 
proceedings be vested in the At on General 
AE Any right or obligation ba: upon any 8 of this act or 
n any order of commission, accrued prior to the termination 
is act ma the termination of this act, be enforced in the same 
manner and with the same effect as if this act had not been terminated, 
“(d) The Attorney General may, after the termination of this “3 
vision o tbe attorney last appointed the commission under the pro- 
ion ao snog 1031 to assis Re the enforcement of this act. 
continue 


from a 


Sec. 17. That the roprietor, manager, owner, other person in 
charge of and conducting 2855 of Columbia shall 
m a eee Ras in 
each room shall be filed with the Rent Commission of the 
rican pian, the 2 — 


icuóus place in each room of th 
gns, with 3 to oe and 2 

shall be dated as of the day on which. the: The rates cha 

for rooms shall not be advanced in less howe? y days from the date of 

the approval of the sald commissioners of the atten 4 application there- 

for, and In the event an advance in rates is granted the same require- 


ments yin 8 to 3 of notices and filing copies thereof with 
3 5 istrict of Columbia, as above provided, 
75 1 5 


ay Pee etn 3 corporation who shall violate any of the provi- 
alias 0 Wa act re to hotel charges or who shall cha guest 
mane of this act relating to Bot rates shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined not less than $10 
nor more than $100 for each offense. 

The Commissioners of the eee of Columbia are hereby charged 
with the enforcement of this act. 

Sec. 18. That section 2 of the said act, entitled “ An act to extend for 
the period of seven months the provisions of Title II of the food control 
and the District of Columbia rents act, approved r 22, 1919, and 
for other purposes,” approved August 24, 1921, be, and the same is 


hereby, repealed, 
SEC. 19. That all orders and 1 heretofore or hereafter 
made by the commission shan be and remain in full force and effect until 
the termination of this a 

Sue. 20. That all acts or 2 of acts in conflict herewith are hereby 


repealed. 

During the reading of the bill the following occurred: 

Page 15, line 11— 

Mr. MILLSPAUGH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Beca). The gentleman from Missouri 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. The 
Chair will count. [After counting.] One hundred and six 
Members are present, a quorum. 

Page 14, section 10— 

Mr. MILLSPAUGH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that there is no quorum present, 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. LoneworrH). ‘The gentleman from 
Missouri makes the point of order that there is no quorum pres- 


yment® 


and ten gentlemen are present, a quorum. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, it seems that a good deal of feeling has been aroused 
over this bill, which has led a good many of us to wander away 
from its real merits as a matter of legislation. Whether or not 
you are on the landlord's or tenant’s side seems to be the ques- 
tion. I hold no brief whatever for the landlords. In fact, I 
think it quite probable that by their arbitrary methods they 
have brought on the situation which now confronts us. I have 
always been in sympathy with the other side. In fact, had I 
been here when this matter was originally presented as a war 
measure, I would have supported it. I was here when it was 
extended and voted for that extension. I eased my conscience 
by the argument that was then made, that the emergency 
spoken of by the Supreme Court had not passed; that there was 
then contemplated—— 

Mr. MILLSPAUGH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order there is no quorum present. The gentleman is addressing 
this committee on a very important question, and has a very 
good argument, and I want the Members to hear it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri makes the 

point of order there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count, [After counting.] One hundred and twenty-seven gen- 
tlemen are present, a quorum. The gentleman from Kentucky 
will proceed. 
Mr. GILBERT. At the time that extension was granted we 
were told, and it was true, that one of the great events of 
the world was pending; that there was to be held within this 
city in a few months a conference to discuss disarmament, and 
so, with that to ease my conscience, I supported that extension, 
If there is any emergency now, it is not that character of 
emergency intended by the Supreme Court but simply that 
emergency created by a greater demand than a supply, which 
was not contemplated to be remedied by legislation, and so I 
must decline to go further in pursuit of this, in my opinion, 
unwise legislation. 

Most of the Members of this body are lawyers, and they recog- 
nize how unwise it is to set a false precedent, although it may 
work splendidly for that particular opportunity. In my native 
State of Kentucky one of the best and ablest men we ever had 
was a supreme court judge—a chief justice. He was so kind- 
hearted that he applied every law to meet the purposes of a 
particular case, and the result was that after he had served 
some 10 years no man in Kentucky knew what the law on any 
proposition was. 

So far as I am informed, this is a departure in legislation 
almost without parallel. It is true that the Supreme Court 
affirmed the decision, holding this bill constitutional, but it 
nowhere said that it was wise and it nowhere said that the 
facts were true upon which it based that decision. But it based 
it upon this phraseology : 

Great Vasta must be giyen to the legislative declaration that an 
emergency exis 

I understand by an emergency an unusual situation created 
by abnormal causes, such as the war, not simply the condition 
that exists here in Washington. For instance, a moment ago I 
bought an apple. You all have had experience with the prices 
of apples here. They are ridiculously high. Yet I believe it is 
as unwise to attempt to fix the price of rents in the city of 
Washington as it is unwise to attempt to fix the price of apples 
by legislation. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. GILBERT. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. On the question of the emergency, does the gen- 
tleman believe that it naturally follows that when an emer- 
gency is ended the results created by the emergency end with 
the ending of the unusual act causing it, like a war? 

Mr. GILBERT. It will sooner readjust itself under natural 
conditions than it will by artificial causes, such as legislation. 

Mr. BEGG. That is only a statement; that is not necessarily, 
a conclusive statement. The gentleman makes the statement 
that that would be so, yet how does the 5 know: that it 
would be so? 

Mr. GILBERT. I stated that as my opinion, just as the gen- 
tleman’s opinion may be to the contrary. The whole matter is a 
matter of opinion, and not a matter of fact. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
short question? 

Mr. GILBERT. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. Has there been any evidence before your com- 
mittee as to the increase or diminution of the population of 
Washington? 
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Mr. GILBERT. I was not fortunate enough to be present at 
all the hearings of the committee. I will say this to the gentle- 
man, that at the hearings that I did attend both sides made out 
a-perfect case, and both sides will continue to make out a per- 
fect case. There is in the city of Washington more or less of a 
housing emergency in my humble opinion. But that emergency 
in the city of Washington will continue to exist for many years, 
perhaps for 20 years, and the reason for it is that there is no 
other country in the world with one-third of the resources or 
population or territory like that of the United States but that 
has a capital at least three times as large as ours. The capital 
of the British Empire—London—has 7,000,000 people. The 
capital of France has over 2,000,000 people, The capital of Ger- 
many has over 2,000,000; Austria’s capital has approaching 
2,000,000 people. Nowhere on the globe is there a country like 
the United States, with a capital with less than a population of 
a half a million people. There is an abnormal situation here, 
and it will continue to be an abnormal situation until this city 
catches up with the demands of this great Government. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GILBERT. Yes, 

Mr. BLANTON, In the gentleman’s wisdom, does he think 
that any wise man with money would attempt to build property 
in the city of Washington under such a measure as this? 

Mr. GILBERT. I will answer the gentleman’s question in 
this way: He would give preference to such a place where the 
conditions did not exist. There is building going on here, of 
course, but the demand here is so great by reason of the small- 
ness of the city in comparison with its requirements that that 
condition will continue to exist. For instance, suppose there is 
a capitalist at Louisville who wants to invest in property some- 
where, Conditions being equal, he would rather invest his 
money in Baltimore, where he can put the price on his apart- 
ments, rather than in Washington, where somebody else puts 
the price on his apartments. 

Mr. HAMMER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILBERT. Yes. 

Mr. HAMMER. Is it not a fact that in the first three months 
of this year the amount of building was greater in the city of 
Washington than in any other city in the country, and 62 per 
cent of the permits granted were for apartment houses? 

Mr. GILBERT. I could not answer, but if I should answer 
in accordance with the gentleman's belief it would prove that 
I was wrong. 

Mr. HAMMER. The statistics show that greater activity has 
been going on in building in this city than in any other city 
in the country thus far this year. Is it not a further fact that 
with the wide difference prevailing between the opinions of the 
tenants and those of the landlords, as the hearings show, there 
is a condition existing in the District which requires an arbitra- 
tion board to settle and adjust those differences? 

Mr. GILBERT. I will say to the gentleman that the situa- 
tion may be more acute in the city of Washington than else- 
where by reason of the cause that I have just stated; but that 
condition exists in every city in the United States to-day. In 
the city of Louisville—the only one I have personal informa- 
tion about—they can not supply housing facilities. It may be a 
little more acute in Washington than elsewhere. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILBERT, Yes. 

Mr. ROSE. I listened to the remarks of the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Rerp] and to the questions of the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. HAuuknl. Taking that to be the 
true explanation of this situation in the city of Washington, 
that the building operations here have exceeded those of almost 
every other city in the Union, is it not true that after the build- 
ings are erected the owners refuse to rent them, and put them 
up only at public or private sale? 

Mr. GILBERT. The testimony is to the effect that the great 
amount of building that has been going on here is for sale and 
not for rental purposes. 

Mr. WOODS of Virginia. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GILBERT. Yes. 

Mr. WOODS of Virginia. Has the gentleman’s committee 
considered the advisability of legislating not along this line 
but along this line of taking the analogy of the usury statute 
like the principle of this bill? It seems to me that some gen- 
tlemen who oppose this bill that we will probably suffer from 
rent extortion here unless you have some measure, yet I do not 
like the principle of this bill. It seems to me that some gen- 
eral bill along the other line would not be of such a socialistic 
tendency. 

Mr. GILBERT. I was not a member of the subcommittee 
that discussed this bill, but I know that they considered it 
pretty thoroughly in all its phases, 
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ER MILLSPAUGH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GILBERT. Yes. 
© Mr. MILLSPAUGH. The gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Hawacer] has just asked the gentleman a question as to 
the amount of building that has been done in the city of Wash- 
ington as compared with other cities, stating that about 61 or 
62 per cent of it was for apartment houses for rent. Is it not a 
fact that almost all the apartment houses being built here are 
of the luxurious type of apartment houses, that bear a high 
rental? And is it not also a fact that there is a dearth of the 
smaller apartment houses, and that there is a great amount of 
capital at present ready to go into this class of houses if the 
Ball rent act expires, and further, the fact that no banking con- 
cern, whether in Washington, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
or any of the other financial centers, will invest money for the 
building of an apartment house here at this time because of the 
Ball rent act, but did do it before because of the fact that 
they were given to understand that this rent act would expire 
on the 22d of May, it being stated last August, when this bill 
was up before, that there would not be another extension of 
the act? Even the distinguished author of the bill at the other 
end of the Capitol made that statement. 

Mr, GILBERT. There was much evidence to that effect. 
However, as you gentlemen observe, I am not basing my argu- 
ment upon any of those local conditions, 

Mr. HAMMER. The gentleman does not mean to say that 
that was the evidence before our committee? 

Mr. GILBERT. I say there was much evidence to that 
effect. 

Mr. HAMMER. Before our committee? 

Mr. GILBERT. Yes. And there was much evidence to the 
contrary. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman has mentioned Baltimore. 
How does the gentleman account for the fact that rentals in 
Baltimore are cheaper than they are in Washington, while the 
people in Baltimore pay a $8 city tax rate, and in addition 
States taxes, and here they pay only about $1.70 on a two-thirds 
valuation and have the other part of the taxes paid by the Na- 
tional Government? 

Mr, GILBERT. I am not familiar with the facts in that 
case. I am simply saying to you that as far as the principle 
applies, it will be detrimental to Washington and it will also be 
detrimental to the class it is intended to help. If this law is 
continued in effect much longer, in my opinion, the sufferers 
will be the tenants. 

Mr. LINTHICUM, Let me ask the gentleman another ques- 
tion. 

Mr. GILBERT. I decline to yield any further just now until 
I have finished this thought. It will result necessarily in great 
detriment to the tenants. Let me tell you why. Here is a man 
who, perhaps, by some bad. fortune or mismanagement has built 
an apartment house that is entirely too expensive. He goes to 
the commission. He tells them the amount of capital he has 
invested. The commission fixes the rental on that apartment 
in proportion to the investment in order to yield a fair return. 
Now, here is another man who by good fortune and by greater 
experience has built a similar apartment much more cheaply. 
Under natural circumstances he would be permitted to rent it 
at a much cheaper rate, but when his neighbor for the same 
service is getting a higher rental based upon inexperience, of 
course he is going to get the same rental for the same service. 

Furthermore, the landlords and the realtors will always be 
better organized and better able to control the situation than 
the tenants will. We all know that every State in the Union 
attempted to harness the railroads by a State railroad commis- 
sion, The first railroad commission that the State would ap- 
point would attempt to control the railroads, but within a few 
years the railroads would control the commission, Now, if the 
tenants of the city of Washington think they are going to con- 
trol this commission when the other fellows have all these in- 
vestments in their hands and are organized as they can be 
organized, the tenants are mistaken. So, not by reason of any 
local situation, my sympathies are on the other side. I voted 
for the bill before, but it is contrary to my sense of sound legis- 
lation. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GILBERT. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I have this in mind: My State of Mary- 
land has an interest law fixing the interest rate on loans at 6 
per cent. Above that is usury. The State of Missouri, and, if 
I am not mistaken, the District of Columbia, have a rate of 8 
per cent. Now, we regulate the rate of interest in excess of 
which they are not permitted to charge. It seems to me that if 
we can regulate the interest rate we ought to be legally able to 
regulate the rent on real estate providing for a fair and just 
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return. But my question is, Why does not the money leave 
Maryland and go to Missouri or some other State where the 
interest rate is higher? Does not the gentleman think it is a 
matter of local pride that the people have in their particular 
location? Is it not a question of home? 

Mr. GILBERT. There is some analogy in the gentleman’s 
illustration, and perhaps in my opinion he has selected the 
hardest to answer. The only way I can answer that is this, 
that money is a universal commodity. It is coined and: regu- 
lated by the Government. Everybody must use it, That is not 
true of rental property. In fact, the Government should at- 
tempt to increase the interest in home holdings. There ought 
to be, for sound govermental purposes, as few renters as pos- 
sible. Now, so far as the monopoly is concerned, I do not be- 
lieve that that could exist very long. In the committee I was 
asked; “Do not you believe in controlling the railroads? Did 
you not vote for controlling the packers?” “Yes.” Well. why 
did you do that?” The answer is that they are national in 
their scope. Their powers and resources are practically un- 
limited. That is not true in a city of 500,000 people. I do not 
care if every real estate man in Washington were to sign an 
iron-bound agreement to control the price of rents, in my opin- 
ion it would not regulate them very long, because there would 
come in from Pittsburgh, from Baltimore, from Richmond, Va., 
from everywhere men with capital who would compete with 
them. ‘That is true of everything else that Congress has ever 
attempted to control. ' 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILBERT. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Did the investigation of the committee 
show that rents in Washington are higher than conditions here 
warrant? 

Mr. GILBERT. I would. not feel competent to answer- the 
gentleman’s question. There was: evidence that there was no 
difference between Washington and other cities beyond the 
causes I have attempted to name. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The gentleman referred to buying an apple, 
and stated that he believed the price was abnormally high. 
I agree with him on that, and I agree with him with reference 
to the same proposition on a great many other things here in 
Washington, I think Washington is one of the most expensive 
cities to live in and buy things in that there is in the United 
States, and I wondered if that same condition existed as to 
rents. 

Mr. GILBERT. In no greater proportion than in other 
things, and in my humble judgment it would be an unwise thing 
to attempt to control their charges. I have used apples as an 
illustration. Of course we can do without apples, but I will 
take flour. Supposing the merchants in Washington should put 
a price on flour which was too high. Would that justify our at- 
tempting to regulate it by Congress? 

Mr. BARBOUR, That is what I had in mind when I asked 
the gentleman the question. Are we going to submit to being 
charged these exorbitant prices, not only for rents but other 
things, or shall we make some effort to try to protect ourselves 
and the other people who are defenseless? Call it socialism or 
whatever you will. Does not the gentleman think we should do 
something? 

Mr. GILBERT. No, sir; I think it would be absolutely hope- 
less to regulate by law the price of everything we have to use 
in the city of Washington. 

Now, just one thing further—there are more visitors in Wash- 
ington in proportion than in any other city in the world. The 
increased facilities of transportation make it possible. Our 
streets are thronged every day with visitors from all parts of the 
United States. They did not come in so large numbers a few 
years ago, but automobiles and other methods of transportation 
were not then in such common use. They are pouring in here 
every day; we want them, it is a sign of patriotism, but when 
they come they are going to have to pay a little more, not only 
for rent, but for everything they get, than they do in any other 
city in the United States; but that is not going to be cut off by a 
two years’ extension provision because, if I understand it, this 
emergency will be upon us when these two years are up. It is 
going to exist until Washington rises to the dignity it will ulti- 
mately obtain by being the great and beautiful Capital of the 
greatest country the sun ever shone upon. [Applause.] 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILBERT. I will. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman has stated that we ought 
to encourage home owning. I want to say that statistics show 
that Baltimore has a larger per cent of home owners than any 
other city in the country—60 per cent. So far as visitors are 
concerned, during the past week I have had from my district 
more than a thousand school children come over to visit the Capi- 


tal. I have been encouraging that because I think it is very, 
beneficial to them. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILBERT. Certainly. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Before Washington becomes the ideal cily 
which the gentleman states, does not he think it will be necessary, 
for some of the present residents of Washington to change their 
characteristics? 

Mr. GILBERT. They will never be made to change them by, 
any act of Congress. . 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman has six minutes remaining, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition in 
opposition. to the bill as a member of the committee. 
„ Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 

e 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, I will yield the balance of 
my time to the gentleman—— 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, the time can not 
be taken by any one man to control absolutely. The gentleman 
from Kentucky has yielded the floor. He can not shut off an- 
other man from getting the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia can 
use his hour in any way he sees fit. He still has 22 minutes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, May not another member of the 
committee get the floor? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has recognized the gentleman 
from West Virginia for one hour. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
May not the gentleman from West Virginia move that the 
committee do now rise? 

The CHAIRMAN. He may if he desires. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move that th 
committee do now rise. ; 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Warst having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. LonaworrH, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill S. 2919 and had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent the following leave of absence was 
granted: 
To Mr. GoopyrKoontz, for one week, on account of public 
business, 
To Mr. Brano of Virginia, for an indefinite period, on account 
of sickness. 
CALL OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. MILLSPAUGH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that no quorum is present, 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. Evidently there is no quorum 
present, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Andrew, Mass. Deal Husted McSwain 
Ansorge Hutchinson Madden 
Anthony Dickinson Ireland Maloney 
Atkeson Dominick Jacoway 
Bacharach rane Jefferis, Nebr. Mansfield 
Barkley Drewry Johnson, Wash, Michaelson 
Beck Driver Kahn s 
Bixler Dunbar Kearns Moore, M. 
Blakeney Dunn Kelley, Mich, Morin 
Bland, Ind. Edmonds elly, Pa. Mudd 
Bland, Va. Ellis 1 Nelson, A. E. = 
Boies Evans Kennedy Nelson, J. M. 
Bowers Fairchild Kiess O'Brien 
Pairfi Ogden 
Brennan Fenu Kinkaid e 
Britten ‘ess Kirkpatrick Parker, N. J. 
Brooks, Pa. Fields Kissel v Perkins 
Brown, Tenn, h Kitchin Perlman 
Bulwinkle Focht eczka Petersen 
Burke Fordney Kline, N. Y. Pou 
Cannon Frear Kline, Pa, Sen 
trill French Knight Purnel 
Chandler, N. Y. Fulmer Kop Rainey, Ala. 
Chandler, Okla, Gallivan Kreider ey, 
Clark, Fla Garrett, Tenn, Kunz Rayburn 
Clarke, N. X. Gen Langley Reavis 
Goldsborough Larson, eber 
Cockran Goodykoontz Layton eed, N, Y. 
Cole, Iowa Gould Lea, Calif, Rhodes 
Cole Olde Graham, Pa, Little Riddick 
Collins Griffin Logan Riordan 
Cooper, Ohio Hawes Lyon Robertson 
Copley He: McArthur Robsion 
ton Hicks » McCormick Rodenberg 
Cullen H McKenzie Rogers 
try Hogan McLaughlin, Nebr. Rosenbloom 
e Hudspeth McLaughlin, Pa, Rossdale 
Dayis, Minn Hukriede McPherson Rouse 
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see 
Sanders, Ind. Stiness Tilson Wason H 
Senrs i toll p Tinkham White, Me. Hickey Tabring . . — 
Shreve Strong, Pa Towner inslow Hill on deliffe Taylor, N. J 
Siegel ullivan Treadway ise Hoch ¢Clintie Raker Temple p 
Slem p Sweet Upshaw Wurzbach Hooker McCormick Ramseyer Ten Eyck 
Smithwick Tague Vaile Wyant Huddleston McLaughlin, Mich Rankin Thomas 
Snyder Taylor, Ark Vare ull MacG y $ 
8 regor Ransley Thompson 
Stafford Taylor, Colo. Volk James gee Reece liman 
Steenerson Taylor, Tenn, Ward, N. Y 1 effers, Ala. Mapes Reed, W. Va. Timberlake 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Upon this call 245 Members D, artin ep. Ricketts - n 
have answered tọ their names, a quorum. 5 — S. Dak. i 7 Fam Vinson g 
Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further —.— Pa. 8 pene voter 
proceedings under the call. Ketcham ontay Hey Canary 
Mont 
The motion was agreed to, Kincheloe Montoya. —— N.Y. Ward, N. 0. 
EXTENSION OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA RENTS ACT. eg Moore Onis 8 Watson 
Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I move that the | Knutson Morgan Schall Webster 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on | Kopp. — oe ee waite, Kans, 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill | Lampert Nelson Me ae Williams ‘Tex 
(S. 2919) to extend for a period of two years the provisions of | Lanham Newton, Minn. Shelton Williamson 
Title II of the food control and District of Columbia rents act, | tankford Newton, Mo; Binclair Wilson 
and pending that, I move that general debate upon the bill be | Lawrence O'Connor Slemp — oy 
now closed, On that I demand the previous question. Lazaro Oldfield Smith, Idaho Woodruff 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from West Vir- | Tea, Calif. q Oliver . 
ginia moves that the House resolve itself into the Committee of | Les, Ga, Overstreet Speake Weekes 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- | Lebibach Padgett Steagall Wurzbach 
sideration of the bill S. 2019, and pending that, moves that | }ineberger gi th Stedman dates 
3 Sepals on the re be now closed, and upon that he Little Patterson, Mo, Stevenson Zihiman 
moves the previous qu on. ndon tterson, N. J. Strong, Kans. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order. pongworth kee pampers, Wash; 
The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman will state it. u elir 
Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order that this bill is on $ 9 
the Union Calendar, that the House resolved itself into the Com- 1 1 ee Tincher 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for general | Burton Gilbert Parker, N. J. 9 
debate upon the bill, that the gentleman from West Virginia, in Campbell, Kans, „N. Rose 
charge of the bill, was recognized by the Chairman of the Com- Cramton Merritt Sproul 
mittee of the Whole House for one hour, that he used a small ANSWERED “ PRESENT ""—3. 
portion of that hour himself, a few minutes, and then yielded to | Clarke, N. Y. Underhill Wheeler 
another gentleman who used 20 minutes of that time, that the NOT VOTING—177. 
opposition to the bill has not been recognized, nor has the opposi- | Andrew, Mass. Edmonds Kitehin Reed, N. Y. 
tion been heard, and I make the point of order that the motion | Ansorge Ellis Kleczka hodes 
to close debate is out of order until the opposition is heard. Anthony - Evans Kline, N. Y Riddick 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair overrules the point | Atkeson | recone EID ER tn 
of order, The House after debate has been had in Committee | Barkley enn Kreider obsion 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union can at any time 9 — 5 2 Suns, X Rodenberg 
decide to close debate by vote. The question is on ordering the | Pack e Fish E 8 
„Mit, Rossd: 
previous question. Bland, Tnd, Focht ston $ Soe 
The question was taken. : San, Va. enar Ae regal Ind. 
C. 
Mr. MILLSPAUGH, Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas Roters i Meume . 
and nays. Brand Gallivan McFadden Siegel 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri | Brennan oo Tenn, McKenzie Sinnott 
demands the yeas and nays. Those in favor of ordering the | Britten pn Goodykoonts PRATA . 
yeas and nays will rise and stand until counted. [After count- | Brown, Tenn. ould McPherson — Stafford 
ing.] Six Members have risen, not a sufficient number, and | Buchanan Graham, Pa McSwain Steenerson 
the yeas and nays are refused Bulwinkle rifin Madden tiness 
d y d e urke Hawes Maloney Stoll 
So the previous question was ordered. Campbell, Pa. Henry ann Strong, Pa, 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now recurs upon | Cantrill 9 Mansfield Sullivan 
the motion that general debate on the bill now close. pe apap eS ot aaa preet 
The question was taken. ark, Fla. 8 Hu sp th Moore, ll. Taylor, Ark 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote because 8 yaks. —.— 8 Va. . Holo. 
there is no quorum present, and I make the point that there | Cortana Husted. Madd mee Team 
is no quorum present. Cole, Ohio Hutchinson Nelson, A. P. Tinkham 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas | Collins 3 Dns, J.M Towner 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. The | Coche Ohio S fg inre hand 
Chair will count. [After counting.] Two hundred and two | Cullen Johnson, Wash. 1DD Vaile 
Members present, not a quorum, The Doorkeeper will close the Bale 10 a ae TEN — aay yare . 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the | Bag!“ Minn. . Perkina Nara. N. X. 
Clerk will call ne 8 on question is on closing general Denison Kelley, Mich, Perlman Wason a 
debate upon the bill S. 2919. ckinson elly, Fa. etersen ms, 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 233, nays 17, 3 eee Rainey, Ala Woot Tad. 
answered “ present 3, not voting 177, as follows: Drewry Kiess Rainey, III Wyant 
. * G3 ver nar aybdurn 
Almon Burtness 5 Gahn 8 8 fe eg 
Anderson Butler Crowther Garner — p: ¢ ‘a E 
Anan, Nebr. Bona 8. C. ee Garratt ‘Tex. So the motion to close debate was agreed to. 
3 e 8 Ginna, The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Aswell á Cannon Davis, Tenn Goldsborough a rarer notion: A 
ankhea ‘arew m zorman r. Hut son with Mr. Rayburn. 
Barbour 88 88 8 Mr. Johnson of Washington with Mr, Cullen. 
Begg Chindblom Dupré Greene, Mass Mr. Layton with Mr. Buchanan. 
Re Christopherson Dyer Greene, Vt. Mr. Mudd with Mr. Po $ 
Benb Cl Echol Gri X 2 
8 pe hg ae Satie Mr. Fairfield with Mr. Campbell of Pennsylvania. 
BE co e ct P ta ile Melosay with Ris hones ot 7 
n “ollier Pitzgera ardy, Colo. . Maloney with Mr. Jones of Texas. ö 
Bowling S Uva ae Baray, Ter. Mr. Michaelson with Mr. Gallivan. 
Briggs Connell Free Haugen Mr. Kreider with Mr. Black. 
Brooks, n. vernon! Pa. 888 pever Mr. Gensman with Mr. McDuffie. 
Bove oe Coughtin ee 5 525 Mr. Madden with Mr. Humphreys. 
Burroughs Crago Herrick The result of the vote was announced as above recorded, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. A quorum is present. The 
Doorkeeper will open the doors. 

The question is on the motion of the gentleman from West 
Virginia that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill S. 2919. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced the ayes appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 
208, noes 10. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
ces Serene of the bill S. 2919, with Mr. LoncwortH in the 
chair, 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill S. 2919. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, cto., That the emergency described in Title II of the 
‘ood control and the District of Columbia rents act, approved October 

919, still exists and continues in the District of Columbia, and 
present housing and rental conditions therein require the 
further extension of said act. 3 


Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. BLANTON, A preferential motion, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. BLANTON. A point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have a preferential motion, preferential 
under the rules of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has recognized the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Reep of West Virginia moves to amend by striking out all of 
section 1, beginning with line 3 down to and including line 8, page 1, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. With notice that if tht is 
adopted I shall move to strike out subsequent sections i: the 
bill when read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

With notice that if adopted he will move to strike out subsequent 
sections of the bill when read, namely: Strike out all of section 1 
and in lieu thereof insert the following:“ 

That it is hereby declared that the emergency described in Title II 
of the food control and the District of Columbia rents act still exists 
and continues in the District of Columbia, and that the present housing 
and rental conditions therein require the further extension of the pro- 
visions of such title.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. That the amendment is not in order. It is 
in order to strike out one paragraph, the first paragraph, under 
the notice given, but the Clerk is reading the amendment as a 
substitute for every paragraph in the bill at this time, which is 
not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the motion is in order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

- Sec. 2. That Title II of the food control and the District of Co- 
lumbia rents act, as amended, is reenacted, extended, and continued, 
as hereinafter amended, until the 22d day of May, 1924, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of section 1 of the act entitled “An act to extend 
for the period of seven months the provisions of Title II of the food 
control and the District of Columbia rents act, approved October 22, 
1919, and for other pu ” approved August 24, 1021, 

Src. 3. That section 101 of the food control and the District of Co- 
lumbia rents act, as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 101, When used in this title, unless the context indicates 
otherwise— 


ness pu 

use for 1 yog accommodations, or (3) any apartment or hotel. 
“(b) The te 

tion, or corporation. 
de) The term 


“(d) The term ‘owner’ includes à lessor or sublessor, or other person 
entitled to receive rent or charges for the use or occupancy of any 
rental property or apartment, or any interest therein. or his agent, 

„e) The term ‘tenant’ includes a subtenant, lessee, sublessee, or 
other person, not the owner, entitled to the use or occupancy of any 
rental property or apartment, 


LXII——468 z; 


“(f) The term ‘service’ includes the furnishing of light, heat, water, 
telephone or elevator service, furniture, furnishings, window shades, 
screens, awnings, storage, kitchen, bath and jJaundry facilities and 
privileges, maid service, janitor service, removal of refuse, making all 
repairs suited to the trpe of building or necessitated by ordinary wear 
and tear, and any other privilege or service connected with the use or 
occu) ey of any rental property or apartment. 

“(g) The term ‘commission’ means the Rent Commission of the 
District of Columbia.” 

Sec. 4. That section 102 of the food control and the District of Co- 
lumbia rents act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 102. (a) A commission is hereby created and established to be 
known as the Rent Commission of the District of Columbia. After this 
section, as amended, takes effect, the commission shall be composed of 
five commissioners, to be appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate; except that the present commissioners 
in office at the time this section, as amended, takes effect shall continue 
in office and shall have and exercise all the rights, powers, and duties 
vested in the commissioners by law until such time as a majority of 
the five commissioners whose appointment is provided for by this subdi- 
vision take office. The term of the five commissioners shall be for 
the period beginning at the time of taking office and ending May 22, 
1924. Any vacancy in the office of any such commissioner shall be 
filled in the same manner as the original appointment, except that the 
appointment of the commissioner shall be made only for the unexpired 
term of the commissioner whom he suce: 

b) In case of a vacancy in the office of one of the present commis- 
sioners prior to the time that a majority of the commissioners whose 
appointment is provided for by subdivision (a) take office a successor 
to such commissioner may be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. The term of such successor shall 
be for the period beginning at the time of taking office and ending at tlie 
time that a majority of the commissioners whose appointment is pro- 
vided for by subdivision (a 2 take office. 

“(e) No commissioner shall be appointed who is directly or indi- 

rectly engaged in, or in any manner interested in or connected with, 
the real estate or renting business in the District of Columbia. 
- (d) All appointments of commissioners made before January 1, 1922, 
whether or not made in accordance with the law in effect at the time 
such appointments were made, are hereby validated and confirmed. All 
acts by or under the authority of the commission made in the adminis- 
tration of this act and all proceedings instituted by or before the com- 
mission prior to the time this section, as amended, takes effect shall, 
for all purposes, be regarded as having the same status as if such 
appointments had been valid at the time when. made. 

“(e) The commission shall at the time of its organization and an- 
nually thereafter elect a chairman from its membership. The com- 
mission may make such rules and regulations as may be necessary to 
carry this title into effect. All powers and duties of the commission 
may be exercised by a majority of its mem A vacancy in the 
commission shall not impair the right of the remaining commissioners 
to exercise all the powers of the commission. The commission shall 
have an official seal, which shall be judicially noticed.” 

Sec. 5. That the last sentence of the first paragraph of section 105 
of the food control and the District of Colum rents act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Each member of the commission may sign subpe@nas, administer 
oaths and affirmations, summon and examine witnesses, conduct hear- 
ings, and receive evidence touching any matter which the commission 
is anthorized to consider or investigate, and the substance of such 
evidence, when certified to the commission by the member of the com- 
mission who heard and received the same end when filed by the com- 
mission with the papers pertaining to such matter, may be made the 
basis of the commission’s determination respecting the matter under 
consideration or investigation.” 

Src. 6. That the last paragraph of section 105 of the food control 
and the District of Columbia rents act is amended to read as follows: 

“Such attendance of witnesses and the production of such books, 
accounts, records, aperi; and correspondence may be required from 
any place in the United States at any designated place of hearing, 
In case of disobedience to a subpena or of the 3 of any 
witness appearing before the commission, or in case of the failure to 
file with the commission any plans or other data required by the com- 
mission under section 117 of this title, the commission may inyoke the 
aid of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia or of any dis- 
trict court of the United States. Such court may thereupon issue an 
order requiring the person subpænaed to obey the subpæna or to give 
evidence touching the matter in question or to file the plans or other 
data. Any failure to obey such order of the court may be punished 
by such court as a contempt thereof. No officer or employee of the 
commission shall, unless authorized by the commission or by a court 
of competent jurisdiction, make public any information obtained by 
the com n.” 

Sec. 7. That section 106 of the food control and the District of Co- 
lumbia rents act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 106. (a) For the purposes of this title it is declared that all 
rental property and apartments are affected with a public interest. and 
that all rents and charges therefor, all service in connection therewith, 
and all other terms and conditions of the use or occupancy thereof, shall 
be fair and reasonable; and any unreasonable or unfair provision of a 
lease or other contract for the use or occupancy of such rental property 
or apartment, with respect to such rents, charges, service, terms, or con- 
Gitions is hereby declared to be contrary to public policy. The commis- 
sion upon its own initiative may, or upon complaint shall, determine 
whether the rent, charges, service, and other terms or conditions of a 
lease or other contract for the use or occupancy of any such rental prop- 
erty or apartment are fair and reasonable. Such complaints oo be 
made and filed by or on behalf of any tenant, and by or on behalf of 
the owner of any rental property or apartment, notwithstanding the 
existence of a lease or other contract between the tenant and the owner. 
In fixing and determining the fair and reasonable rents, or charges for 
any rental property or apartment. the commission shall, in all cases, 
take into consideration the character and condition of the property and 
the character of the service, if any, furnished in connection therewith, 

“(b) In all such cases the commission shall give notice personally or 
by registered mail and afford an opportunity to be heard to all parties 
in interest : Provided, That notice given by the commission to an agent 
for the collection of rents due his principal shall be deemed and held to 
be good and sufficient notice to the principal, The commission shall 
promptly hear and determine the issues involved in all complaints sub- 
mitted to it, All hearings before the commission, or any member of 
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the commission, shall be open to the public. If the commission finds 
that the existing rents. charges, service, or other terms or conditions 
of the use or occupancy of any rental property or Spartos are unfair 
and unreasonable, it shall fix and determine the fair and reasonable 
rents or charges for the rental poy. or apartment under considera- 
tion, and may fix and determine the fair and reasonable service, terms, 
and conditions of the use or occupancy of the rental property or apart- 
ment, and may also order and — 5 — the furnishing of such service by 
the owner as if shall lawfully determine to be fair and reasonable. 

„(e) In any suit in any court of the United States or the District of 
Columbia involving any question arising out of the relation of landlord 
and tenant with respect to any rental propery or apartment, except on 
appeal from the commission's determination as provided in this title, 
such court shall determine the rights and duties of the parties In ac- 
cordance with the determination and regulations of the on 
relevant thereto. 

“(d) The commission shall file with its determination a finding of the 
facts on the evidence pee”, and upon which its determination is 
based. Such finding of facts shall set out the following: RSN The fair 
and reasonable value of the whole property ; (2) the owance for 
maintenance, repairs, taxes, service, ani other expenses; (3) the 
separate rentals of the whole property as fixed by the commission, or if 
not fixed by the commission, as paid by the tenants; (4) the com- 
mission's estimated net return to the owner upon the value as fixed by 
it; and (5) such other findings of fact as the commission deems proper 
ae 33 „Such findings of fact shall constitute a part of the record 

e case, 


“Suc, 108. (a 
slon's determination any par 
the Suprema Court of the 
determ 


Sopena given precedence over 
t the hearing of such appeals the 
chief justice of the court shall prenos with at least two of the associate 
justices thereof, zs be designa 


siđe, have the powers, and peroo the duties of the chief justice. 

*(b) If such an appeal is taken from the determination of the com- 
mission, the record before. tħe commission, or such part thereof as the 
court may order, shall be certified by it to the court and shall constitute 
the record before the court, and the commission's determination shall not 
be modified or set aside by the court, except for error of law. 

(c) If any party applies to the court for leave to adduce addi- 
tional evidence and shows to the satisfaction of the court that such 
additional evidence is material and that there were reasonable unds 
for the failure to adduce such evidence in the proceedings before the 
commission, the court may order such additio evidence to be taken 
before the commission and to be adduced upon the hearing in such 
manner and upon such terms and conditions as the court may deem 
proper. The commission may modify its findings as to the facts, or 
make new findings, py reason of the additional evidence so taken, and 
it shall file such modified or new findings, which shall be conclusive, 
and its recommendations, if any, for the modification or setting aside 
a its original determination, with the return of such additional evi- 

ence. 

Aan) In the proceedings before such court on appeal from a deter- 
mination of the commission, the commission shall appear by its attorney 
or other representative and submit oral or written arguments to support 
the findings and the determination of the commission. 

“(e) No determination of the commission shall be affirmed, set aside, 
modified, or otherwise reviewed, or its enforcement in any manner 
ree except upon appeal from such determination as provided by this 

è. 

Sec. 9. That section 109 of the food control and the District of 
Columbia rents act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 109. (a) The right of a tenant to the use or occupancy of any 
rental property or apartment, existing at the time this act takes effect, 
or thereafter acquired, under any lease or other contract for such use 
or occupancy or under any extension thereof by operation of law, shall, 
notwithstanding the expiration of the term fixed by such lease or con- 
tract, continue at the option of the tenant, subject, however, to an 
determination or regulation of the commission relevant thereto; an 
such tenant shall not be evicted or dispossessed so long as he pays the 
rent and performs the other terms and conditions of the tenancy as 
fixed by such lease or contract. or, in ease such lease or contract is 
modified by any determination or regulation of the commission, then as 
fixed by such modified lease or contract, 

“(b) All remedies of the owner at law or ity, based on any pro- 
vision of any such lease or contract to the effect that such lease or 
contract shall be determined or forfeited if the premises are sold, are 
hereby suspended so long as this title is in force. Every purchaser 
shall take conveyance of any rental property or apartment subject to the 
rights of tenants as provided in this title. 


the 3 0 
erection o 


breach of peace, or is otherwise disorderly te the premises; but in 
all possession be demanded or obtained a such owner in 
act. After the 


t possession ereof 
accordance with such act of March 3, 1901, as amended. If there is a 
dispute between the owner and the tenant as to the accuracy or sum- 
ciency of the statement set forth in such notice, as to the good faith of 
such demand, or as to the service of notice, the matters in dispute shall 
be determined by the court in tlie proceedings for the recovery of pos- 


session. Any such dispute pending before the commission upon com- 
plaint at the time this section as amended takes effect shall deter- 
mined 8. court in accordance with the provisions of this secti 

d) ang: dee period between the service of the notice and the 
fina the proceedings for the recovery of possession the ten- 
ant shall HAY to the owner rent in accordance with the terms of the 


lease or 

modified by any 
determination of the commission, then in accordance with such modified 
lease or contract. Acceptance of such rent by the owner shall not be 
held a waiver by him of any right under the provisions of this section 
or under the terms of the lease or contract. If ay tenant fails so to 
pay rent to the owner during such period, the rights of the tenant 
under this section shall cease.” 

Sec. 10. That section 110 of Title II of the food control and the 
District of Columbia rents act is amended by inserting “(a)” after the 
88 number and by amending the last sentence thereof to read as 
ollows: 

“(b) In case of the increase of the rent for the use or occupancy of 
any rental property or apartment, made by a determination of the 
commission from which an ap is taken by the tenant under the 

rovisions of this title, the tenant shall, from time to time during 

e od between the filing of the determination and the time when 
the determination becomes l, and in accordance with the terms of 
the lease or other contract, pay to the commission the amount of the in- 
crease and to the owner the remainder of the amount of rent fixed by 
the determination. In Heu of such payments the tenant may, in the 


d to the commission 
shall be made in ne 
e 


lease or otber contract, pay to the 
The di 


amount that would have been 
mination as modified in acco 
may be added to future rent payments or sued for and recovered 
action in the municipal court of the District of Colu x 

“(d) The amendment of this section shall not be held to terminate 
any right for the recovery of rent in an action in the municipal court of 
the District of Columbia if such right arose prior to the time that this 
section as amended takes effect, 

“(e) The decision of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
upon 1 75 from any determination of the commission shall be final, 
except t it shall be subject to review by the Supreme Court of the 
United States apon certiorari to the same extent as cases subject to 
such review under section 240 of the Judicial Code, if such writ is 
duly applied for within 30 days after the decision is rendered. The 
issue of the writ shall not operate as a rsedeas or in any manner 
Stay or postpone the decision of the Supreme Court of the District of 
ee if, such decision affirms or modifies the determination of the 
commission.” 

Sac, 11. That section 111 of the food control and the District of 
Colubia rents act is amended to read as follows: 

“Szc. 111. The determination of the commission in a proceeding be- 
gun by complaint or upon its own initiative — fair and reasonable 
rents, charges, service, and other terms and conditions of use or occu- 
2 of any rental property or apartment shall constitute the com- 
mission's determination of the fairness and reasonableness of such 
rents, charges, service, terms, or condition for the rental property or 
apartment affected, and shall remain in full force and effect notwith- 
standing any change in ownership or tenancy thereof, unless and until 
the commission modifies or sets aside such determination upon com- 
plaint either of the owner or of the tenant,” 

Sec. 12. That section 112 of the food control and the District of 
Columbia rents act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 112. (a) If the owner of any rental Pica or apartment col- 
lects any rent or charge therefor in excess of the amount fixed in a de- 
termination of the commission made and in full force and effect in 
accordance with the provisions of this title, he shall be Hable for and 
the commission is hereby authorized and directed to commence an 
action in the municipal court of the District of Columbia to recover 
double the amount of such excess, together with the costs of the pro- 
ceeding, which shall include an attorney’s fee of $50, to be taxed as 
part of the costs. Such actions shall be brought in the municipal 
court, regardless of the amount to be recov + and the municipal 
court is hereby given special jurisdiction to hear and determine all such 


cases. 

%%) The commission is hereby authorized to bring such actions with- 
out the payment of costs, and no bond shall be required in the case of 
any appeal taken by the commission from any judgment of the munici- 

court in any such case. Out of any sums received on account of 
such recovery the commission shall over to the tenant the amount 
of the excess so paid by him and the balance shall be paid into the 
Treasury of the United States to the credit of the District of Columbia: 
Provided, That if the commission finds that such excess was paid b 
the tenant voluntarily and with knowledge of the commission's determi- 
nation, the whole amount of such recovery shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury of the United States to the credit of the District of Columbia. 

„(e) The commission may compromise any case arising under this sec- 
tion instead of commencing an action in respect thereto, or may com- 
promise such case after an action in respect thereto has been com- 
menced. Whenever any such case is compromised there shall be placed 
on file in the office of the commission a written opinion of the commis- 


sion or its attorney stating the reasons for such comiproniiše; the 
amount of the excess rent or charge for which the owner is Hable, and 
the amount thereof actually paid accordance with the terms of the 
compro 


Sec. 13. That section 113 of the food control and the District of 
Columbia rents act is amended to read as follows: 

“Src, 113. (a) If in any pr 
complaint or on the commission's own initiativ 


or apartm: 
of this act, but 5 tenancy, the owner has, direct 
willful servi 


required b; 
dete. a 


n ce or ya 
ation of the commission to be furnished, or has by act, neglect, 
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or omission contrary to such lease or contract or to the law or any 
ordinance or regulation made in pursuance of law, or of a determina- 
tion of the commission orpoan the tenant, directly or indir: , to any 
unsafe or insanitary condition, or imposed upon any burden, se | 
or unusual inconvenience in connection with his use or occupancy o 

such rental property or apartment, the commission shall determine the 
sum which in its judgment will fairly and reasonably compensate or re- 
imburse the tenant therefor. In any such proceeding involving a lease 
or other contract, in which the term specified had not expired at the 
time the proceeding was begun, the commission shall likewise determine 
the amount or value of any bonus or other consideration in excess of 
the rental named in such lease or contract received at any time directi 

or indirectly by the owner in connection with such lease or contract. 
The tenant may recover any amount so determined by the commission in 
an action in the municipal court of the District of Columbia. 

Ab Any person who, after the passage of this amendatory act, will- 
fully fails to furnish the tenants of any rental property or apartment 
such service (1) as bas ordinarily been furnished the tenant of such 
rental property or apartment prior to such failure, or (2) as is required 
either expressly or impliedly to be furnished by the lease or other con- 
tract for the use or occupancy of the rental property or apartment, or 
any extension thereof by operation of law, shall, upon conyiction, be 
punished by a fine not exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment for not 
more than one year, or by both." : 

Sec. 14. That section 116 of the food control and the District of 
Columbia rents act is amended to read as follows: 

“Spc, 116. Any person who with intent to avoid the provisions of 
this title enters into any agreement or arrangement for the payment of 
any bonus or other consideration in connection with any lease or other 
contract for the use or occupancy of any rental property or apartment, 
or who participates in any fictitious sale or other device or arrangement 
the purpose of which is to grant or obtain the use or occupancy of any 
rental property or apartment without subjecting such use or occupancy 
to the provisions of this title or to the jurisdiction of the commission, 
shall upon conyiction be punished by a fine not exceeding $1,000, or by 
imprisonment for not exceeding one year, or by both.” 

Ec. 15. That section 117 of the food control and the District of 
Columbia rents act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 117. (a) The commission shall prescribe standard forms of 
leases and other contracts for the use or occupancy of any rental 
property or apartment and shall require their use by the owner thereof. 

very such lease or contract entered into after the commission has 
rescribed and promulgated a form for the tenancy provided by such 
ease or contract shall be deemed to accord with such standard forms; 
and any such lease or contract in any proceeding before the com- 
mission or in any court of the United States or of the District of 
Columbia shall be interpreted, applied, and enforced in the same man- 
ner as if it were in the form and contained the stipulations of such 
standard form. 

“(b) The owner of an apartment shall file with the commission, 
but only in such cases as the commission deems necessary, plans and 
other data in such detail as the commission requires, descriptive of 
the rooms, accommodations, and service in connection with such apart- 
ment, and a schedule of rates and charges therefor. The commission 
shall, after consideration of such plans, schedules, data, or other 
information, determine and fix a schedule of fair and reasonable rates 
and charges for such apartments; and the rates and charges stated 
in such schedule shall thereafter constitute the fair and reasonable 
rates and charges for such apartment. The commission's determina- 
tion in such case shall be made after such notice and hearing and 
shall haye the same force and effect and be subject to appeal in the 
2 create as a determination of the commission under section 106 
0 e” 

Sec. 16. That section 118 of the food control and the District of 
Columbia rents act is amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
sentence to read as follows: This section shall not be construed as 
in any way authorizing the assignment of any lease or the subletting 
of any rental property or apartment in violation of the terms of the 
lease or other contract for the use or occupancy of the rental property 
25 3 or of such lease or contract as extended by operation 
of law. 

Sec. 17. That subdivision (b) of section 124 of the food control 
and the District of Columbia rents act, as amended, is amended to 
re 8 ta) 

Ag u the case o any proceeding begun under the provisions 
of section 114 before the termination of this title, or (2) any roceed- 
ing on appeal from a determination of the commission begun before the 
termination of this title, such proceeding may, after such termination, 
be continued in the same manner with the same effect as if this title 
had not been terminated, and all powers and duties in respect to such 
proceedings (including the custody and disposition of moneys paid under 
section 110) vested in the commission by this title shall for the pur- 
poses of such proceedings be vested in the Attorney General.” 

Sud, 18. The food control and the District of Columbia rents act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new section to read as follows: 

“Sec, 125, The commission shall, as soon as B after this 
Section takes effect and at least semiannually thereafter, publish its 
determinations, opinions, rulings, and regulations, all important court 
and administrative decisions in respect to this act, and such provisions 
of the law relating to landlords and tenants as the commission deems 
advisable, Tonerne with a cumulative index-digest thereof,” 

Sec, 19. This act shall take effect upon its passage; except that if 
its passage occurs after May 21, 1922, it shall be held to have taken 
effect as of such date. 

Sec. 20. That all acts or parts of acts in conflict herewith are, to 
the extent that they are in such conflict, suspended so long as Title II 
of the food control and the District of Columbia rents act is in force. 


During the reading, page 18, line 6, 

Mr. MILLSPAUGH. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Missouri rise? 

Mr. MILLSPAUGH. Mr. Chairman, I move that the commit- 
tee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri moves that 
the committee do now rise. 2 

The question was taken and the Chair announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. MILLSPAUGH) there were 
ayes 3, noes 162, 


Mr. MILLSPAUGH, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order there is no quorum present. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the tactics of the gentleman from Missouri 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, the amendment 
which has just been read is one tending to simplify the action 
of the House; it embraces the amendments to the Senate bill, 
agreed to after mature consideration for several days, by the 
House Committee on the District of Columbia. The amendment 
presents the complete bill as it would appear after these several 
amendments are approved. If the House adopts it in this form 
I have the assurance that it will be approved by another body; 
it is understood they are ready to accept it in this form. 

oe BLANTON. I offer a substitute, Mr. Chairman. [Cries 
of Vote!“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers a substi- 


tute, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON as a substitute to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. REED]. 

Page 1, lines 1 and 2, strike out the enacting clause. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the motion to strike out the enacting clause is net a substi- 
tute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the motion to strike out 
the enacting clause is a preferential motion. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. But it is not a substitute for the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. BLANTON, I first offered it as a preferential motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks even offered as‘ substi- 
tute it is in order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I feel when the House is 
in a mood, as the distinguished ex-Speaker Clark used to 
say, it is futile for anybody to go against that mood; but J 
am sure that when we pass a measure that contains 24 pages 
of legislation that can take away from every property owner 
in this District the management and control of his own property 
for two whole years more, such as this bill does, it ought not to 
pass without at least five minutes’ discussion in opposition, and 
those five minutes are the only five minutes that have been given 
to the opposition to discuss the measure. It is also futile to try 
to discuss 24 pages of legislation in five minutes; but I want 
to say this, that there is not a single reason in the world for 
continuing this class of legislation two years longer. No one 
will deny that property here is rented outrageously high—— 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? : 

Mr. BLANTON, Excuse me, please. The city is full of such 
profiteers, aud if you will make an investigation such as I have 
made you will find in large measure that in many instances 
where property is renting for $100 a month to-day the owner of 
that property is not receiving more than 825. 

The other $75 is being drawn into the pockets of some middle 
profiteer, not the owner of the property, and is protected by 
this law. That is what is keeping up the rental of property in 
Washington; that is why it is higher than in Baltimore, though 
the tax rate there is much greater than here. And I want to 
say that there has not been a single residence in Washington 
that has been built for private family use for rental purposes 
in three years. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BLANTON. Excuse me for a minute. 

There are apartment houses that have been built, but you 
will not find a single private residence that has been built in 
Washington for rental purposes for three years, since this act 
has been in force, 


You will find lots of residences that have been built for sale, y 


but I am speaking of residences for rental purposes. And there 


is not a man of means in Washington or elsewhere in the 


United States who would be foolish enough to build residences 
in Washington for rental purposes with such an act in force 
as this, that takes the control of his property away from him 
and places it in the hands of a private rent commission. I want 
to say that one of the most sacred rights under the Constitution 
of this Government is the sacred right of property ownership. 
When you destroy the right of the individual to the protection 
of his private property, which he is supposed to enjoy under the 
Constitution of this land, you are destroying a most sacred 
right, indeed. 1 can not find it in my heart to take that right 
away from all the property owners of the District of Columbia 
simply because there are rent profiteers among them. 
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I voted for this bill both the last time and before, but the last 
time we were facing a winter, where, if parties had been turned 
out, they would have suffered, Should there not be five min- 
utes of discussion of legislation like this, in an orderly body 
such as the House of Representatives, the direct representatives 
of the people of this Nation, sitting here supposedly to take care 
of their interests. I appeal to you gentlemen that we have 
proper debate of the bill, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I believe that I 
understand the temper of the committee at this time. It has 
before it a splendid report on this bill, which explains all its 
provisions. I feel well assured that the committee is. ready to 
vote on the merits of the bill. Therefore, I move you, Mr, 
Chairman, that all debate on the sections of the amendment 
and all amendments thereto be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia moves 
that all debate on the amendment and amendments thereto do 
now close. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON and Mr, MILLSPAUGH demanded a division, 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 160, noes 4. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask for a division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided, and there were—ayes 4, noes 158. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is now on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. REED]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it, 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The committee divided, and there were—ayes 162, noes 3. 

So the amendment was to. 

-Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, following the 
notice I gave when I made my original amendment, that in case 
it was adopted I would move to strike out the remaining sec- 
tions of the bill, I ask unanimous consent that the remaining 
sections of the bill be stricken out. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk proceeded to read. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BEGG. Would an amendment be in order to move to 
strike out all after section 1? 

ee CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks not. The Clerk will 
read. > 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 2. That said Title II of the food control and the District of 
Columbia rents act, approved October 22, 1919, as amended by an act 
entitled “An act to extend for the period of seven months the provi- 
sions of Title IL of the food control and the District of Columbia rents 
act, approved October 22, 1919, and for other purposes," approved 
August 24, 1921, be, and the same is hereby, reenacted, extended, and 
continued, as hereinafter amended, from the date of the approval of 
this act until the 22d day of May, 1924, notwithstandin the provi- 
sions of the first section of the act entitled “An act to extend for the 
period of seven months the provisions of Title II of the food control 
and the District of Columbia rents act, approved October 22, 1919, and 
for other purposes,” approved August 24, 1921. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the section. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from West Virginia offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Reen of West Virginia moves to strike out section 2 of the bill, 
beginning on page 2, line 1, and ending on page 2, line 15, inclusive, 

. Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
debate has been closed. 

Mr. BLANTON, That was only on the amendment of the 
gentleman and all amendments thereto, This is a new amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is inclined to think that the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] has the right to recogni- 
tien on section 2 of the bill. 

Mr. BEGG.. Mr. Chairman, the motion made by the gentle- 
man from West Virginia was to close debate on the pending 
amendment and all amendments offered to the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, no. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion was to close debate on his 
amendment and all amendments thereto. This is section 2 of 


the bill, and the gentleman from Texas is entitled to recogni- 
tion on section 2 of the bill in opposition to the motion of the 
gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I would not inflict the House 
with any remarks if we had bad debate on the bill. But we 
have not had any. Why, there are some clauses in here, I am 
sure, that few of the Members understand. While you speak 
of the property owner having the right to take possession of 
his property, I want to call your attention to the conditions 
under which he can not get possession of his property even 
within the two years. Even if the claim is that he needed it 
for himself and his family, the tenant can come in and deny 
it, and it creates an issuable fact to be tried by a jury in the 
court, and that places the property owner at a disadvantage 
of having to establish by a preponderance of testimony that 
he does want it for his own private interest. Suppose he and 
his wife only know all the facts. He testifies that he wants 
the property for his own private interests; he testifies that he 
needs it; his wife testifies to those facts; the tenants then come 
3 deny it and attempt to show that the owner does not 
n t. : 

Mr. SPROUL. Mr. Chairman, can we have order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to assure my friend from Illinois 
that I am not disturbed. I am sure there are only a few who 
would forget themselves and create disorder. I am sure that 
when they think of the proposition that we have not had any 
debate on this bill they will not create disorder, but will let 
us be heard at least for five minutes, 

When the owner and his wife testify to a certain fact, and 
the tenant and his wife deny and testify to other facts, there 
are few juries and few courts that would hold that the owner 
had proven his case by a preponderance of testimony. Here 
you are, an American citizen, with property owned in this 
country under constitutional right, denied your right because, 
forsooth, only you and your wife know the facts upon which 
your rights can be based. 

Take the second case, where a man wants to improve his 
property or rebuild it. The tenant and his wife can deny what 
he only and his wife assert, and the owner is unable to prove 
his case by a preponderance of testimony, and he is abso- 
lutely prevented from enjoying the use of his own property, 
notwithstanding his constitutional right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. The question is on agreeing to the motion of the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. Rep] to strike out sec- 
tion 2. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I call for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 140, noes 1. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 3. That section 101 of said Title II of the food control and the 
District of Columbia rents acts, approved October 22, 1919, be, and the 


same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 
“Src. 101. When used in this title, unless the context indicates other- 


“The term ‘rental property’ means any building or part thereof 
or land appurtenant thereto in the District of Columbia rented or hired, 
and the service agreed or required by law or by determination of the 
commission to be furnished in connection therewith; but does not in- 
elude (a) any portion of an a t building, (b) a garage or ware- 
house, or (c) any other building or part thereof or land appurtenant 


thereto used by the tenant exclusiv for a business purpose other 
than the pee A or otherwise a Seg de Ain for Ses for living 
accommodations. 


“The term ‘person’ includes an individual, partnership, asso- 
ciation, or corporation, 

“The term ‘apartment’ means any apartment or part thereof in 
the District of Columbia rented or hired and the land and outbuildings 
ap) enant thereto, and the service agreed or by law or by 
de 8 of the commission to be furnished connection there- 


i 

“The term ‘owner’ includes a lessor or sublessor, or other 
person entitled to receive rent or charges for the use or occupancy of 
any rental property or apartment, or any interest therein, or his agent. 

„The term ‘tenant’ includes a subtenant, lessee, sublessee, or 
other person, not the owner, entitled to the use or occupancy of any 
rental property or apartment. 

“The term ‘service’ includes the furnishing of light, heat, water, 
telephone or elevator service. furniture, furnishings, window shades, 
screens, er? storage, kitchen, bath and laundry facilities and 
privileges, maid service, janitor service, removal of refuse, making 
all repairs suited to the type of building or necessitated by ordinary 
wear and tear, and any other -privileges or service connected with the 
use or occupancy of any rental pro; or apartment, 

“The term ‘ commission’ means ent Commission of the District 
of Columbia.” 


Mr. REED of West Virginia, Mr, Chairman, I move to 
amend by striking out the section. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia moves 
to amend by striking out the section. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from West Virginia. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Rexp of West Virginia moves to strike out section 3, beginning 
on line 16 of page 2 and ending on line 7 of page 4, Inclusive, 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is any argu- 
ment or reason why this section should not be striken out. 
Therefore I move that the debate on this section close. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio moves that the 
debate on this section be now closed. The question is on agree- 
ing to that motion. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded, 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 151, noes 3. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from West Virginia to strike out all of secr 
tion 8. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. That section 102 of sald Title II of the food control and the 
District of Columbia rents act, approved October 22, 1919, be, and the 
same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Suc. 102. A commission is hereby created and established to be 
known as the Rent Commission of the District of Columbia, which 
shall be composed of five commissioners, none of whom shal! be 3 
or indirectly engaged or in any manner interested in or connected wit! 
the real estate or renting business in the District of Columbia. The 
commissioners shall be appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The term of each commissioner 
shall be for the period covered by this act, except that any person 
chosen to fill a vacancy shall be appointed only for the unexpired term 
of the commissioner whom he succeeds. The commission, as at present 
constituted, shall continue in office and shall have and exercise all the 
powers and duties now vested in them pending the . and 
confirmation of the five commissioners provided for herein. 

“The commission shall at the time of its organization and an- 
nually thereafter elect-a chairman from its membership. The commis- 
sion may make such rules and regulations as 97 be necessary to carry 
this title into effect All powers and duties of the commission may be 
exercised by a majority of its members. A vacancy in the commission 
shall not impair the right of the remaining commissioners to exercise 
all the powers of the commission. The commission shall have an 
official seal, which shall be judicially noticed.” 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BEGG. Did the Chair put the motion of the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Reep] to strike out the section, or did 
the Chair just put the motion of the gentleman from Ohio to 
Close debate? Is it not required that the Chair put the motion 
to strike out? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk informs the Chair that the mo- 
tion to strike out the section was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
section just read be stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia moves 
that the section just read be stricken out. The Clerk will report 
the gentleman’s motion. > 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. REEp of West Virginia moves to strike out all of section 4, n- 
ning with line 8 of page 4 and ending with line 25 of page 6, inclusive. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, the amendment to this bill hav- 
ing been adopted, there is not any use in having this paragraph 
in. I therefore move to close debate on the gentleman's amend- 
ment and ali amendments thereto. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio moves that all 
debate on the amendment to the amendment be closed. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Where a section is read under the five- 
minute rule and a Member is recognized under the five-minute 
rule, I submit that where he makes no argument debate can not 
be closed by a motion until there has been an argument of at 
least fiye minutes. I make the point of order that the gentle- 
man from Ohio made no argument whatever. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is always in the power of the committee 
after debate is had to close debate. The question is on agree- 
ing to the motion of the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is asked for. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 152, noes 2. 

So the motion of Mr. Brac was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the motion 


of the gentleman from West Virginia to strike out the section, 


The question was taken, and the chairman announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr, BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is asked for. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BEGG. I want to know if there is any provision whereby 
one Member can continne to make a burlesque of the unanimous 
will of the House by continually calling for a division. 

Mr. BLANTON, I make the point of order, Mr, Chairman, 
that the gentleman is violating the rules of the House. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman was on the other side of the ques- 
tion a few weeks ago, and we are forced to sit here and do the 
same thing over and over uselessly. I make the point of order 
that the gentleman's calls for a division are dilatory. 

Mr. KNUTSON. He has that right under the Constitution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from West Virginia to strike out the section, 

The committee divided, and there were—ayes 153, noes 8. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 5. That section 103 of said Title II of the food control and 
the District of Columbia rents act, approved October 22, , as 
amended by said act approved August 24, 1921, be, and the same is 
hereby, amended by adding thereto the following: 

“The commission shall also have the power to appoint two inspectors 
outside of the civil service, who shall receive a salary not exceeding 
$2,000 a year each, payable monthly.” 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I move that the section be stricken 
out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio moves to strike 
out section 5. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The question was taken and the Chairman announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is asked for, 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 148, noes 2. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 6. That the last sentence of the first paragraph of section 105 of 
said Title II of the food control and the District of Columbia rents ac 
e October 22, 1919, be, and the same is hereby, amended to ren 
as follows: 

Any member of the commission may sign subponas, administer oaths 
and affirmations, summon witnesses, conduct hearings, and receive evi- 
dence touching any matter which the commission is authorized to con- 
sider or investigate, and the substance of such evidence, when certified 
to the commission by the member of the commission who heard and re- 
ceived the same, may be made the basis of the commission's determina- 
tion respecting the matter under consideration or investigation.” 


Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend 
section 6 by striking it out. : 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Ohio rise? 

Mr. BEGG. To debate the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is 

Mr. BEGG. This section, like all the others, is useless in this 
bill after the amendment that we have adopted. I therefore move 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto do 
now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio moves that all 
debate on this section and all amendments thereto do now close. 

The question was taken, and on a division, demanded by Mr. 
Branton, there were—ayes 139, noes 2. 

Accordingly the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN ‘The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from West Virginia, to strike out the section. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Branton) there were—ayes 130, noes 2. 

Accordingly, the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 7. That the last paragraph of said section 105 of said Title II 
of the food control and tbe District of Columbia rents act, approved 
8 22, 1919, be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as 
tole ch attendance of witnesses and the production of such books, 
accounts, records, sheet at and correspondence may be required from 
any place in the United States at any designated 17 of hearing. Any 
person who shall neglect or refuse to attend and testify, or to answer 
any lawful inguiry, or to produce such books, accounts, records, papers, 
er correspondence, or who shall fail or refuse to file with the commis- 
sion plans and other data in such detail as the commission may require, 
descriptive of the rooms, accommodations, and service in connection with 
any apartment, required by the commission, if in his power to do so, 
in obedience to the subpena, order, or lawful requirement of the com- 
mission, or who shall n 


leet or refuse to comply with any lawful de- 
termination or order of furnish 


e commission, requiring him to heat, 
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electric current, or other service in any rental property or apartment 
shall be guilty of an offense, and upon conviction thereof by a court of 
competent jurisdiction shall be punished by a fine of not exceeding $1,000 
or by ‘mprisonment for not more than one year, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment. 

“(e) The commission shall at the time of its organization and annu- 
ally thereefter elect a chairman from its membership. The commission 
may make such rules and regulations as may be necessary to carry this 
title into effect. All 12 and duties of the commission may be exer- 
cised by a majority of its members. A vacancy in the commission shall 
not impair tae right of the remaining commissioners to exercise all 
the powers of the commission. The commission shall have an official 
seal, which shall be judicially noticed.” 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the paragraph 
just read. 

Mr. BLANTON. A point of order, Mr Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Under the rules of the House, a member of 
the committee up to this time has been recognized in preference 
to somebody who is not a member of the committee. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Bece] is not a member of the committee. 
I am a member of it, and I ask the Chair whether or not the 
rules will permit me to be recognized by the Chair? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio rose before the 
gentleman from Texas did. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have risen before the gentleman several 


times. 

Mr. BEGG. I was on my feet asking recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BEGG] 
moves to strike out the section just read. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BLANTON) there were—ayes 108, noes 2. 

Accordingly the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 8. That section 106 of said Title II of the food control and the 
District of Columbia rents act, approved October 22, 1919, be, and the 
same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 106. (a) For the purposes of this title it is declared that all 
(a) rental 2 and (b) apartments are affected with a public 
interest, and that all rents and charges therefor, all service in connec- 
tion therewith, and all other terms and conditions of the use or 
occupancy thereof, shall be fair and reasonable; and any unreasonable 
or unfair provision of a lease or other contract for the use or occupancy 
of such rental property or apartment, with respect to such rents, 
charges, service, terms, or conditions is hereby declared to be contrary 
to public policy. The commission upon its own initiative may, or upon 
complaint shall, determine whether the rent, charges, service, and other 
terms or conditions of a lease or other contract for the use or oc- 
cu ence of any such rental property or apartment are fair and reason- 
able. uch complaints may be made and filed by or on behalf of any 
tenant, and by or on behalf of the owner of any rental property or 
apartment, notwithstanding the existence of a lease or other contract 
between the tenant and the owner, and in fixing and determining the 
fair and reasonable rents, rates, or charges for any rental property or 
333 the commission shall, in ull cases, take into consideration 
the character and condition of the property and the character of the 
service, if any, furnished in connection therewith, 

“(b) In all such cases the commission shal give notice personaliy or 
by registered mail and afford an opportunity to be heard to all parties 
in interest: Provided, That notice given by the commission to the 
agent of the legal owner of any rental property or apartment, for the 
collection of rents, shall be deemed and held to be good and sufficient 
notice to said legal owner. The commission shall. promptly hear and 
determine the issues involved in all complaints submitted to it. All 
hearings before the commission, or any member of the commission, shall 
be open to the public. If the commission finds that the existing rents, 
charges, service, or other terms or conditions of the use or occupancy 
of any rental property or apartment are unfair and unreasonable, it 
shall fix and determine the fair and reasonable rents, rates, or charges 
for the rental property, or apartment under consideration, and may fix 
and determine the fair and reasonable service, terms, and conditions of 
the use or occupancy of the property, and may also order and require 
the furnishing of such service by the owner as it shall lawfully de- 
termine to be fair and reasonable. 

(e) In any suit in any court of the United States or the District 
of Columbia involving any question arising out of the relation of land- 
lord and tenant with respect to any rental property or apartment, 
except on appesi from the commission's determination as provided in 
this title, such court shall determine the rights and duties of the parties 
in accordance with the determination and regulations of the commis- 
sion relevant thereto.” 


Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I moye to 
amend by striking out all of the section just read. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. BLANTON. I desire to be heard on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, it is just as well that we 
should understand what onerous provisions we are placing upon 
the property owners of the country. A provision in this bill, 
read just a moment ago, provides that a party who happens to 
own property here in the District of Columbia, who may be in 
Los Angeles, Calif., or San Francisco, or who may be on a visit 
to Seattle, Wash., may be summoned by this Rent Commission, 
and under the process which we provide by which it can follow 
that party across the United States, if that party fails to appear 
and testify, he can be fined $1,000 by the court or can be placed 
in the attitude of being a lawbreaker of the country. Now, 
you may want to place your constituents in that kind of a 


Position with that kind of a liability following them. You may 
want to do that where it involves merely a rental contract here 
in Washington. You may want to place those onerous pro- 
visions upon them. You may want to take away the rights of 
the private owner who has been dispossessed of his property by 
act of Congress for three years already. You may see fit by 
this act to take it away from him for another two years. I 
can not see the justice of the legislation that way. I am in 
favor of an act to stop all profiteering, but you are merely at- 
tempting to stop profiteering in one regard, and that is the 
rental of property. Take the taxicab service in Washington. 
Right now a Member of the House, yea, a Member of the Senate, 
yea, a Cabinet officer, can not drive down to the Union Station 
right now, the Washington Terminal, and enter on the inside 
driveway where he will be next to the entrance to the station. 
Under the rules laid down by the monopoly known as the Ter- 
minal Taxicab Co. a private-car owner must drive in on an 
outside driveway and cross the driveway of the Terminal Taxi- 
cab Co. in order to get to the depot. If the facts were investi- 
gated, it would be shown that the Terminal Taxicab Co. has 
bought out the Yellow Cab Service and is in absolute control of 
the taxicab business of this city. 

Instead of there being some competition in it, there is abso- 
lutely none; you pay the same charge now in the yellow cab 
that you do to any of the other terminal taxicabs. If you are 
going to break up one class of profiteering, break it all up. 
Break up that with respect to shoes, break up that with respect 
to the food you eat, break up that with respect to other matters 
that are disregarded, in the interest of the people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from West Virginia. 

The question was taken, and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Branton) there were 99 ayes and 2 noes. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 9. That section 108 of said Title II of the food control and the 
District of Columbia rents act, approved October 22, 1919, be, and the 
same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 108. Unless within 10 days after the filing of the com- 
mission's determination any pety to the complaint appeals therefrom 
to the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, in general term, the 
determination of the commission shall be final and conclusive. The 
said Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, in general term, is 
hereby given jurisdiction to hear and determine appeals taken from 
determinations of the commission, and said appeals shall be given 
precedence over the other business of said court. At the hearing of 
said appeals the chief justice of said court shall preside, with at least 
two of the associate justices of said court, to be designated by said chief 
1 — and in the absence of said chief justice the senior associate 
ustice of said court shall preside, have the powers and perform the 
duties of said chief justice. 

“If such an appeal is taken from the determination of the com- 
mission, the record before the commission, or such part thereof as the 
court may order, shall be certified by it to the court and shall consti- 
tute the record before the court, and the commission's determination 
shall not be modified or set aside by the court except for error of law. 

“Tf any rty applies to the court for leave to adduce additional 
evidence and shows to the satisfaction of the court that such additional 
evidence is material and that there were reasonable grounds for the 
failure to adduce such evidence in the proceedings before the commis- 
sion, the court may order such additional evidence to be taken before 
the commission and to be adduced wpon the hearing in such manner 
and upon such terms and conditions as the court may deem proper. 
The commission may modify its findings as to the facts, or make new 
findings, py reason of the additional evidence so taken, and it shall file 
such modified or new findings, which shall be conclusive, and its recom- 
mendations, if any, for the modification or setting aside of its original 
determination, with the return of such additional evidence. 

“In the proceedings before such court on appeal from a deter- 
mination of the commission, the commission shall 115 ear by its attor- 
ney or other representative and submit oral or wr then arguments to 
support the findings and the determination of the commission. No 
owner or tenant shall apply to the said Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia to review ony determination of the commission fixing the 
fair and reasonable rents, rates, or charges for any. rental pro y or 
A AAS except by appeal, as hereinbefore provided, and said court 
shall not issue any injunction, permanent or temporary, restraining or 
enjoining the commission from fixing the rents, rates, or charges for 
any rental property or apartment, and said court is hereby divested or 
any and all power and jurisdiction to issue any such injunction. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio moves to strike 
out the section. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I demand recognition on my 
amendment. There is no reason why this section should not be 
stricken out because an amendment has been adopted which 
takes the place of it, and I therefore move to close debate on 
the section and all amendments thereto. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio moves to close 
debate on this amendment and all amendments thereto. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Branton) there were 110 ayes and 3 noes. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
to strike out the section. 
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The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by pal 


Mr. Branton) there were 108 ayes and 8 noes. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: à 
Sec. 10. That section 109 of said ‘Title IT of the food control an 
the District of Columbia rents act, approved October 22, 1919, be, and 

the same is bereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 109, The rigbt of a tenant to the use or occupancy of any 
rentel property or apartment, existing at the time this a takes effect, 
or thereafter acquired, under any lease nr other contract for such use 
or occupancy or under any extension thereof by operation of Jaw, shall, 
notwithstanding the expiration of the term fixed by such lease or con- 
tract, continue at the option of the tenant, subject, however, to any 
determination or regulation of the commission relevant thereto; and 
such tenant shall not be evicted or dispossessed so jong as he pays 
the rent and performs the other terms and conditions of the tenancy 
ns fixed by such lease or contract, or in case such lease or contract is 
modified by any determination or regulation of the commission, then as 
fixed by such modified lease or contract, 

“AH remedies of the owner at law or equity, based on any provi- 
sion of any such lease or contract to ‘the effect that such lease or con- 
tract shali be determined or forfeited if the premises are sold, are 
hereby suspended so long as this title is in force. Air A purchaser 
shall take conveyance of any rental propery or apartment subject to 
the rights of tenants as provided in this title. 

“The rights of the tenant under this title shall be subject to the 
limitation that the bona fide owner of any rental property or apart- 
ment shall have the right to possession thereof for actual and nu 
fide ecenpaney by himself, or his wife, children, or dependents, or for 
the purpose of tearing down or razing the same in order immediately 
to construct new rental property. or apartment if approved by the 
commission, upon giving 80 days’ notice in writing, served in the man- 
ner provided by section 1223 of the act entitled “An act to establish a 
code of laws for the District of Columbia,’ approved May 8, 1901, as 
amended (which notice sball contain a full and correct statement of 
the facts and circunrstances upon which the same is based); but in no 
case shall possession be-demanded or obtained by such owner in con- 
travention of the terms of any ‘such lease or contract. If there is a 
dispute between the owner and the tenant as to the accuracy or suf- 
ficiency of the statement set forth in such notice, as to the good ‘faith 
of such demand, or as to the service of notice, the matters in dispute 
shall be determined by the commission upon complaint as provided in 
section 106 of this title. 

“Any dispute made before the commission ander the provisions of 
this section shall be filed with the conrmission before the notice com- 
plained of has expired.” 

Mr. REED. of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend 
by striking out the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The geutleman from West Virginia moves 
to amend by striking out the section. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Brianroy) there were 112 ayes and 8 noes, 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 11. That section 111 of the food control and the District of 
Columbia rents act is amended to read as follows; 

“Sec. 111. The determination of the commission in a proceeding be- 
gun by complaint or upon its own initiative fixing fair and reasonable 
rents, charges, service, and other terms and conditions of use or occu- 
pancy of any rental property or apartment shall constitute the commis- 
sion’s determination of the fairness and reasonableness of such rents, 
charges, service, terms, or condition for the rental property or apart- 
ment affected. and shall remain in full force and effect notwithstanding 
any change in ownership or tenancy thereof, unless and until the com- 
mission modifies or sets aside such determination upon complaint either 
of the owner or of the tenant.” 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
amend by striking out the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia moves 
to u mend by striking out the section. 

Mr, REED. of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, this section” 
ought to be stricken out, because it is taken care of by another 
amendment. I therefore move that all debate on the section 
and amendments thereto now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Branton) there were 110 ayes and 3 noes, 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
striking out the section. 

The question was taken: and on-a division (demanded by Mr. 
BLANTON) there were 105 ayes and 3 noes. 

So the amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src, 12, Timt section 112 of said Title II of the food control and the 
Distriet of Columbia rents act, approved October 22, 1919, be, und the 
same, is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 112. If the owner of any rental property or apartment collects 
aly rent or charge therefor in excess of the amount fixed in a deter- 
mination of the commission made and in full foree and effect in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this title, he shall be liable for and the 
commission is hereby authorized and directed to commence an action in 
the municipal court of ‘the District of Columbia to recover double the 
amount of such excess, together with the costs of the proceeding, which 
shall include an attorney's fee of $50, to be taxed as part of the costs. 
Such actions shall be brought in sald municipal court, regardless of the 
amount to be recovered. and the said municipal court is hereby given 
special jurisdiction to hear and determine all such cases. 

“The commission is hereby authorized to bring such actions without 


the payment of costs, and no bond shall be required in the case of an 
appeal taken by the commission from any judgment of the said munici- 


of the excess so paid by him and the balance shall be 


court in any such case. Ont of any sums recetved on account of 
such recovery the commission shall pay over to the 5 rig i 
e 
"Treasury of the United States to the cređit of the District of Columbia : 
Provided, That if the commission finds that such excess was paid b 
the tenant voluntarily and with knowledge of the commission’s determi- 
nation, the whole amount of such recovery shall be paid into the 
Treasury of the United States to the credit of the District of Columbia.” 


Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike 
out the section. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a point of order 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman from West Virginia has the floor. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the Clerk had not reported the 
gentleman’s amendment. 

The CHATRMAN, It is not necessary in a motion to strike 
out the section, the Chair may state it of his own motion. The 
question is on the motion of the gentleman from West Virginia. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Branton) there were 114 ayes and 3 noes. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 13, That section 113 of said Title II of the food control and 
the District of Columbia rents act, approved October 22, 1919, be, and 
the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sne.118. If in any proceed before the commission, 
by complainant or on the commission’s own initiative, and invol 
any lease or other contract for the use or occupancy of any renta 
property or apartment, the commission finds that at any time after the 

ssage of this act, but during the tenancy, the owner has, direc or 
ndirectly, willfully withdrawn from the tenant any service agreed or 
required by a determination of the commission to be furnished, or bas 
by act, neglect, or omission contra: to such lease or contract or to 

e law or any ordinance or regulation made in pursuance of law, or 
of a determination of the commission, ex the tenant, directly or 
indirectly, to any unsafe or insanitary condition or imposed upon him 
any burden, loss, or unusual inconvenience in connection with his use 
or occupancy of sech rental property or apartment, the commission 
shall determine the sum which in its judgment will ly and reason- 
ably compensate or reimburse the tenant therefor, In any such pro- 
ceeding involving a lease or other contract, the terms specified in 
which had not expired at the time the proc was begun, the com- 
mission shall likewise determine the amount or value of any bonus or 
other consideration in excess of the rental named in such lease or 
contract received at any time directly or indirectly by the owner in 
connection with such lease or contract. The tenant may recover an; 
amount so determined by the commission in an action in the municip: 
court of the District of Columbia.” 


Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move to 


amend by striking out all of the section just read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia to strike out the section, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I demand recognition. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I have not yet 
yielded the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia is 
recognized for five minutes, as he has not yielded the floor. 

Mr, REED of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, the reason for 
making the motion to strike out is easily understood; it has 
been taken care of already, as the Members may see by reading 
the corresponding section of the amendment already adopted. 
Therefore, I move that all debate upon this amendment and all 
amendments thereto be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia that all debate upon the amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto be now closed. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Branton) there were—ayes 102, noes 2. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment to 
strike out the section. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Branton) there were—ayes 115, noes 1. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 14. That section 116 of said Title II of the food control and the 
District of Columbia rents act, approved October 22, 1919, be, and 
the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Spc. 116. Any person who with intent to avoid the provisions of 
this title enters into any agreement or arrangement for the yment 
of any bonus or other consideration in connection with any lease or 
other contract for the use or occupancy of any rental porsa or apart- 
ment, or who participates in any fictitious sale or other device or ar- 
rangement the purpose of which is to grant or obtain the use or occu- 
pancy of any rental property or apartment without subjecting such 
use or occupancy to the provisions of this title or to the jurisdiction of 
the commission, shall upon conyiction be punished by a fine not exceed- 
me $1,000, or by imprisonment for not exceeding one year, or by 


Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
amend the section by striking it out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia moves 
to amend by striking out the section. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I demand recog- 
nition upon my amendment. s 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition. 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, it was thought 
by some members of the District Committee that the fine pro- 
vided in this section was excessive; therefore the committee 
took the several sections of the bill relating to penalties and 
sought to mitigate some and safeguard others to an extent that 
I think will be entirely satisfactory. I therefore move that all 
debate upon the amendment and all amendments thereto be now 
closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia moves 
that all debate upon the amendment and all amendments thereto 
be now closed. 

The question was taken, and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BLANTON) there were—ayes 118, noes 2. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from West Virginia to strike out the 
section. 

The question was taken, and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BLANTON) there were—ayes 103, noes 2. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 15. That section 117 of said Title II of the food control and the 
District of Columbia rents act, approved October 22, 1919, be, and 
the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 117. The commission shall prescribe standard forms of 
leases and other contracts for the use or occu cy of any rental 

roperty or apartment and shall require their use by the owner thereof. 
Every such lease or contract entered into after the commission has pre- 
scribed and promulgated a form for the tenancy provided by such 
lease or contract shall be deemed to accord with such standard forms ; 
and any such lease or contract in any proceeding before the commis- 
sion or in any court of the United States or of the District of Colum- 
bia shall be interpreted, applied, and enforced in the same manner 
2 if it were in the form and contained the stipulations of such standard 

rm. 
om The owner of an apartment shall file with the commission plans and 
other data in such detail as the commission requires, descriptive of the 
rooms, accommodations, and service in connection with such apart- 
ment, and a schedule of rates and charges therefor. The commission 
shall, after consideration of such piang; schedules, data, or other in- 
formation, determine and fix a schedule of fair and reasonable rates 
and charges for such apartments; and the rates and charges stated 
in such schedule shall thereafter constitute the fair and reasonable 
rates and charges for such apartment. The commission’s determina- 
tion in such case shall be made after such notice and hearing and 
shall have the same force and effect and be subject to appeal in the 
same manner as a determination of the commission under section 106 
of this title.” 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike 
out the section. vj 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia moves 
to strike out the section. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I demand recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia is 
recognized for five minutes, or for such portion thereof as he 
may desire to use. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, this section has 
been cared for by the committee in the amendment already 
adopted, in such a way that makes it entirely satisfactory, as 
I understand, to the body at the other end of the Capitol. I 
therefor move that all debate upon the amendment and all 
amendments thereto be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia moves 
that all debate upon the amendment and all amendments thereto 
be now closed. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Branton) there were—ayes 110, noes 2. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is now on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from West Virginia to strike out the 
section. 

The question was taken, and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BLANTON) there were—ayes 102, noes 2. . 

So the amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 16. That said Title II of the food control and the District of Co- 
lumbia rents act, approved October 22, 1919, de, and the same is 
hereby, amended by adding thereto the follo 2 

“Sec, 124. (a) Any violation of this act or of any order of the com- 
mission, committed before the termimation of this act, may, after such 
termination, be prosecuted by and in the name of the Attorney General 
in lieu of the commission in the same manner and with the same effect 
as if this act had not been terminated. 


“(b) In the case of (1) any proceedin 
of section 114 before the termination of 


The Chair will recognize the gentleman 


meu Galore tes 


had not been terminated, and a ponens and duties in respect to such 
proceedings vested in the commission by this act shall for the purposes 
of such 8 be vested in the Attorney General. 

“(c) Any right or obligation based upon any provision of this act 
or upon any order of the commission, accrued prior to the termination 
of this act, may, after the termination of this act, be enforceed in the 
pne io and with the same effect as if this act had not been 

ermina 


“(d) The Attorney General may, after the termination of this act, 
cone the attorney last appointed by the commission under the Ba 
visions of section 103 to assist in the enforcement of this act, uch 
attorney shall continue to receive compensation for such services at 
the rate of $5,000 per annum, payable monthly.” 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend 
by striking out the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia moves 
to amend by striking out the section. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, the amendment 
already adopted takes care of this in a very much better manner 
than it is taken care of in the bill as it was received from the 
other body. I therefore move that all debate upon the amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia that all debate upon the amendment 
and all amendments thereto be now closed. 

The question was taken; and upon a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 110, noes 2. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from West Virginia to strike out the 
section. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BLANTON) there were—ayes 103, noes 2. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 17. That the proprietor, manager, owner, or other person in 
charge of and conducting any hotel in the District of Columbia shall 
post in a conspicuous place in each room thereof a card or sign lainiy 
stating the price per day of such room, and a copy of such rates for 
each room shall be filed with the Rent Commission of the District of 
Columbia. In case the hotel is conducted on the American plan, the 
rates for meals shall be posted in a conspicuous place in each room of 
the hotel. Such cards or signs, both with reference to rooms and meals, 
shall be dated as of the day on which they are posted. The rates 
charged for rooms shall not be advanced in less than 30 days from the 
date of the 2 of the said commissioners of the written application 
therefor, and in the event an advance in rates is 2 the same re- 


quirements with reference to 8 notices an 


ed 

ng copies thereof 
with the Rent Commission of the District of Columbia” aur above pro- 
vided, shall apply. 


Any person, firm, or corporation who shall violate any of the provi- 
sions of this act relating to hotel charges or who shall charge any guest 
a rate in excess of sai ponsad rates shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be fined not less than $10 
nor more than $100 for each offense. 

The Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby charged 
with the enforcement of this act. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend 
by striking out all of the section just read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia moves 
to amend by striking out the section. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman 
- The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, this section is 
one that relates to hotels and it was in the Senate Dill that 
came to the House. The House committee thought it best to 
take away from the Rent Commission the regulation and con- 
trol of hotels; therefore this section was not approved and 
should be stricken out. I therefore move you that debate on 
the section and all amendments thereto do now close. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the ayes 
appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 
100, noes 2. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion to strike 
out the section. : 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the ayes 
appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Branton) there were—ayes 
118, noes 2. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 18. That section 2 of the said act entitled “An act to extend 
for the period of seven months the proyisions of Title II of the food 
control and the District of Columbia rents act, Spproved October 22, 
1919, and for other Soe aaa approved August 24, 1921, be, and the 
same is hereby, repealed. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
amend by striking out the section just read, and 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. REED of West Virginia Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, this section is 
taken care of in another part of the bill, and therefore it is 
superfluous, and I accordingly move that debate on the section 
and all amendments thereto be now closed. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the ayes 
appeared to have it, 
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On a division (demanded by Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 
116, noes 8. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to 
strike out the section. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the ayes 
appeared to have it. 8 

On a division (demanded by Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 
115, noes 3. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 19. That all orders and determinations heretofore or hereafter 
made by the commission shall be and remain in full force and 
until the termination of this act. ? 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
amend by striking out all of the section just read. Mr. Chair- 
man, my amendment to the Senate bill already adopted makes 
this part of the bill entirely unnecessary and it should be 
stricken from the bill, and I therefore move that debate on 
the section and all amendments thereto be now closed. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the ayes 
appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. BLANTON) there were— 
ayes 115, noes 3. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to 
strike out the section. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the ayes 
appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. BLANTON) there were— 
ayes T12, noes 3. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 20. That all acts or parts of acts in conflict herewith are hereby 
repealed. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
amend by striking out the section just read. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, the members of 
the committee who are familiar with the foregoing part of the 
bill will find that the subject matter of this section is taken 
eare of, and therefore I deem it superfluous, and move that 
debate on this section and all amendments thereto be now 
closed. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the ayes 
appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. BLANTON) there were— 
ayes 109, noes 4. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to 
strike out the section. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the ayes 
appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Branton) there were— 
ayes 118, noes 2. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the committee do now rise and report the bill with the amend- 
ment, with the recommendation that the amendment be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from West Virginia. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 
160, noes 4. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Watrsu having re- 
sumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. LONGWORTH, 
Chairman of the Committee of thg Whole House on the state of 
the Union, reported that that committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill S. 2919, had directed him to report the 
same back with an amendment, with the recommendation that 
the amendment be agreed to, and that the bill as amended do 


pass, 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I move the pre- 
vious question on the bill and amendment to final passage. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the ayes 
appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 
207, noes 6. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote because 
there is no quorum present, and I make the point of no quorum. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
makes the point that there is no quorum present, and the Chair 
will count. [After counting.] Two hundred and fourteen gen- 
tlemen are present; not a quorum. The Doorkeeper will close 
the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees. 
Those in favor of ordering the previous question will, as their 
names are called, answer “yea,” those opposed will answer 


“nay,” and the Clerk will call the roll. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 250, nays 22, 
not voting 158, as follows: 


YEAS—250. 
Almon Fish Lineberger Ryan 
Anderson Fisher Linthicum Sabath 
Andrew, Mass, Fitzgerald Little Sanders, N. Y. 
Andrews, Nebr. Foster London Sanders, Tex 
Appleby Frear Longworth Sandlin 
Aswell Free wrey Schall 
Bankhead Freeman Luhring Scott, Mich, 
Barbour Frothingham 8 Scott, Tenn, 
y Fuller eClintic Shaw 
Funk McCormick Shelton 
Bell Gahn McDuffie Sinclair 
Benham Garner Melfadden Sinnott 
Bird Garrett, Tex. McKenzie Sisson 
Bixler Gernerd McLaughlin, oh memp 
Black Glynn McLaughlin, Pa. Smith, Idaho 
Bland, Ind. Goldsborough MacGregor Smith, Mich, 
nd Gorman Magee Snell 
Bowers Graham, IN, Mapes Speaks 
Bowling Green, Iowa Martin Steagall 
Box Greene, Mass. Mead Stedman 
Briggs Greene, Vt. Michener Steenerson 
Brooks, III Griest iller Stephens 
Browne, Wis. Hadley Mondell Stevenson 
Buchanan Hammer Montague Strong, Kans. 
Burdick Hardy, Colo. Montoya Summers, Wash. 
Burroughs Hardy, Tex Moore, Obio Sumners, Tex. 
Burtness Harrison Moore, Va Swank 
Butler Haugen Moores, Ind. Swing 
Byrnes, S. C. Hawley organ Taylor, N. J 
Byrns, Tenn. Hayden Mott Temple 
le ays Murphy Ten Eyck 
Campbell, Pa Herrick Nelson, Me. Thomas 
annon Hersey Newton, Minn Thompson 
Cantrill Hickey Newton, Mo, Tillman 
Carter och Nolan Timberlake 
Chalmers Hogan O'Brien Towner 
Chandler, N.Y. Hooker O'Connor son 
Chindblom - Huddleston opts are 
Christopherson Hull Oldfield Vinson 
Clague James Oliver 18 
Codd Jeffers, Ala. Overstreet Walters 
Collier Johnson, Ky. adgett Ward, 
Colton Johnson, S. Dak. Parks, Ark Ward, ` 
Connally, Tex. Jones, Pa. + Patterson, Mo, Watson 
Connell Jones, Patterson, N. J. Weaver 
Connolly, Pa. Keller Porter Webster 
Cooper, Wis, Ketcham Pringe White, Kans. 
Crago Kincheloe Purn White, Me 
Cramton Bing goni Wiliams, Tex. 
Crisp Kirkpatrick delife Williamson 
Curr, Kissel Raker Wilson 
Dallinger Kleczka Ramseyer Wingo 
Darrow Knutson Rankin Wood, Ind. 
Davis, Tenn. opp Ransley Woodruff 
mpsey Lampert Reece Woods, Va. 
Denison Lanham Reed, N. Y. Woodyard 
Doughton Lankford Reed, W. Va. Wright 
Dowell Larsen, Ga Rhodes Wurzbach 
Dupré Lawrence Ricketts Yates 
Dyer Lazaro Riddick Young 
Echols Leatherwood Roach Zihlman 
Faust Lee, Ga. Robsion 
Favrot Lehlbach Rodenberg 
NAYS—22. 
Ackerman Crowther Madden Parker, N, Y. 
Anthony Dunn Merritt Rose 
Arentz Elliott Millspaugh Sproul 
Blanton Gilbert orton Tincher 
Burton „N. sborne 
Campbell, Kans. Luce Parker, N. J. 
NOT VOTING—158, 
Ansorge Collins French Kahn 
Atkeson Cooper, Ohio Fulmer Kearns 
Bacharach Copley Gallivan Kelley, Mich, 
Barkley Coughlin Garrett, Tenn. SS 
Beck Cullen Gensman Kendall 
Blakene Dale Goodykoontz Kennedy 
Bland, Va Davis, Minn. Gould Kiess 
ies Deal Graham, Pa. Kindred 
Brand Dickinson Griffin Kinkaid 
Brennan Dominick Hawes Kitchin 
Britten Drane Henry Kline, N. Y. 
Brooks, Pa Drewry Hicks Kline, Pa 
Brown, Tenn, Driver Hill Knight 
Bulwinkle Dunbar Himes Kraus z 
Burke Edmonds Hudspeth Kreider 
Carew zus Hukriede 2 
Chand . Okla. vans Humphreys ngley 
Clark, Fla. Fairchild Husted “4 Larson, Minn, 
Clarke, N. Y. Fairfield Hutchinson yton 
a n —.— Jreland Lea, Calif 
ouse ess acoway gan 
Cockran Fields Jefferis, Nebr. McArthur 
Cole, lowa Focht Jobnson, Miss. McLaughlin, Nebr. 
Cole, Ohio Fordney Johnson, Wash. McPherson 
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McSwain Petersen Shreve 
Maloney Pou epa cker 
Mann Rainey, Ala. Smithwick Underbilt 
Mansfield ey, Snyder Upshaw 
Michaelson burn Staffo Vaile 
Mills eavis Stiness y 
Moore, III Reber Stoll Volk 
Morin Riordan trong, Pa. Volstead 
Mudd Robertson Sullivan ason 
Nelson, A. P. Rogers weet eeler 
Nelson, J. M. Rosenbloom Tague Williams, III. 
lpp Rossdale Taylor, Ark. ins! 
Paise Rouse Taylor, Colo, Vise 
Park, Ga Rucker Taylor, Tenn. Wyant 
Perkins Sanders, Ind. ison 
Perlman Sears Tinkham 


So the previous question was ordered. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Bacharach with Mr. Carew. 

Mr. Mudd with Mr. Rucker. 

Mr. Layton with Mr. Wise. 

Mr. Kahn with Mr. Tucker. ` 

Mr. Johnson of Washington with Mr. Lea of California. 

Mr. Vestal with Mr. Park of Georgia. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A quorum is present, The Door- 
keeper will open the doors. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask for a division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 243, noes 11. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand a third reading of 
the bill in extenso. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will inform the gen- 
tleman that the third reading of the bill has not yet been 
ordered. The question now is on ordering the third reading of 
the Senate bill. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the “ayes” appeared to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas asks 
for a division. The question is on the third reading of the bill. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 241, noes 9. 

So the third reading of the Senate bill was ordered, and the 
title was read. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand the third reading of 
the Senate bill in extenso. 
ji vr MONDELL. Nothing remains of the Senate bill but the 

tle. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
to pass. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming make the point of order? 

Mr. MONDELL. I make the point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that by 
action of the committee all after the enacting clause of the 
Senate bill has been stricken out by way of an amendment; 
such an amendment was adopted by the committee and reported 
to and agreed to by the House; that amendment which was 
agreed to by the House upon demand, when the question of 
adopting the amendment was under consideration in the House, 
could have been read; but that demand not having been made, 
it seems to the Cliair that, nothing remaining of the Senate 
bill but the enacting clause and the title, no Member of the 
House now is entitled to have the amendment, which has been 
incorporated and made the Senate bill, read in full. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON, I am sure the Speaker will hear me for a 
moment. e 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will hear the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. There is no man whose judgment I would 
follow more quickly than the present occupant of the chair; 
but I want to call the attention of the Chair to this fact, that 
when a Senate bill is amended by the House it is still a Senate 
biH. The bill that we are to read a third time and pass is a 
Senate bill, amended by the House. It does not make any 
difference how we amend it, whether we amend it by the cross- 
ing of a “t” or the dotting of an “i” or putting in all after 
the enacting clause ; it is still Senate bill numbered so and so, and 
the bill we ought to pass upon, if passed upon at all, and if prop- 
erly read a third time, if at all, is the bill that appears now for 
the first time at the Clerk’s desk, with the enacting clause put 
in by the Senate and whatever the House has put into it. It 


I mean the reading of the bill that we are 


is a serious question. I am sure the Chair wants to be cor- 
rect. I am absolutely sure that, with all due deference and re- 
gard to the Chair’s opinion, this bill should be read. 

Mr. MONDELL. I understand the Chair has ruled, and 
ruled correctly. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In reference to the point made 
by the gentleman from Texas the Chair would state that with 
reference to House bills a Member has a right to demand the 
reading of the engrossed bili. The House has nothing to do 
with engrossing a Senate bill. The amendment adopted by the 
House is engrossed and sent to the Senate with its bill by 
message. If a Member desires to have what has been 
read, for the purpose of observing whether or not it is in ac- 
cordance with the action of the Committee of the Whole or if 
it is correctly engrossed, if it were possible to do so under the 
rules, in the view of the Chair the proper time to demand the 
reading of the engrossed amendment would be at the time it is 
reported, prior to the vote thereon in the House. Having been 
agreed to and incorporated as a part of the Senate bill, with- 
out a demand for the reading thereof, it seems to the Chair 
that that action having been taken under the rules, a third 
reading in full of the Senate bill, of which nothing remains but 
the title and the enacting clause, does not under a fair in- 
terpretation of the rule remain as a matter of right. The Chair 
therefore sustains the point of order. The third reading of the 
Senate bill is in order. 

The Senate bill was read the third time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
offers a motion to recommit, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. BLANTON moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, with instructions to report the same back to the 
House forthwith with the following amendment, to wit; Strike out 
all 2 section 1, embracing lines 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 of the Reed amend- 
ment, 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I move the pre- 
vious question on the motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia moves the previous question on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Branton) there were—ayes 231, hoes 5. 

Accordingly the previous question was ordered on the motion 
to recommit, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
to recommit. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BLANTON), there were—ayes 7, noes 243. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays on 
this vote. z 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that the 
gentleman's tactics this afternoon in asking for divisions—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair overrules the point 
of order. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I should like to cite a decision to 
the Chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that any 
gentleman has the right to demand the yeas and nays, and if 
supported by one-fifth of the Members present, the Chair must 
order the yeas and nays. That is a right guaranteed in the 
Constitution. Those in favor of ordering the yeas and nays will 
rise and stand until they are counted. [After counting.] Four 
Members have risen. Not a sufficient number. The noes have 
it, and the motion to recommit does not prevail. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

the SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
moves that the House do now adjourn. 

The question was taken; and on à division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 3, noes 247. 

Accordingly the motion to adjourn was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the passage 
of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Branton) there were—ayes 248, noes 31. ' 
Mr. MILLSPAUGH. Mr. Speaker, on this question I demand 

the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
demands the yeas and nays. Those in favor of ordering the 
yeas and nays will rise and stand until they are counted. [After 
eounting.] Thirteen Members rising, not a sufficient number. 

Accordingly the bill was passed. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I move to recon- 
sider the vote by which the bill was passed, and I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia moves that the vote by which the bill was passed be re- 
considered and that that motion lie on the table. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division of the 
question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman can not demand 
a division of the question. He can object to the request of the 
gentleman, and the motion then comes up laying upon the 
table the motion of the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Reep] to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed. 

The question was taken, and the motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEES, 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a privileged motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
presents a privileged resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 351. 

Resolved, That Guinn WILLIAMS, Member of Congress from the thir- 
teenth district of Texas, be, and he is hereby. elected a member of 
standing committees of the House as follows: Patents, District of Co- 
lumbia, and Expenditures in the Post Office Department. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE. 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged resolu- 


tion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wyoming 
presents a privileged resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 350. 

Resolved, That the designation of Hon. Josrpu Wals, a Representa- 
tive from the State of Massachusetts, as Speaker pro tempore be ap- 
proved by the House, and that the President of the United States 
and the Senate be notified thereof. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the adoption of this resolution 
is necessary in order to authorize the Speaker pro tempore to 
sign the Ball Ri nt Act or any other measure that may be pre- 
sented to him. The bill goes immediately to the Senate. Our 
expectation is that the Senate will take it up at once and agree 
to the House amendments. The bill ought to be back to the 
House inside of 30 minutes at the latest. While we are wait- 
ing for the action of the Senate, the committee will call up an- 
other bill and have it under consideration. I hope gentlemen 
will remain until the bill returns from the Senate. It ought 
not to be over 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to suggest to gentle- 
men who are disposed to go that we will all of us save time if 
gentlemen will remain, because they may be called back. 


JOINT COMMISSION OF AGRICULTURAL INQUIRY. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
illustrations accompanying the report of the Joint Commission 
of Agricultural Inquiry, parts 1, 2, 3, and 4, may be printed as a 
part of the report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minnesota 
asks unanimous consent that illustrations accompanying the re- 
port of the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry may be 
printed as a part of the report. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 8 


PAY OF THE ARMY, NAVY, MARINE CORPS, ETC. 


Mr. MCKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 10972, disagree to 
all the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
H. R. 10972, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a 
conference. The Clerk will report the title to the bill, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


II. R. 10972. A bill to readjust the pay and allowances of the com- 
missioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public ealth Service. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. KRAUS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, as 
this bill passed the Senate there is but one major matter in 
controversy, and that relates to the pay of the officers on the re- 
tired list. When this bill was under consideration in Committee 
of the Whole there was a decided majority in the committee 
in favor of the House provision. I would like to know from 
the chairman of the committee if before the House conferees 


agree upon that particular matter it will be brought back for 
the consideration and a vote of the House. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I recognize the eee of the re- 
quest made by the gentleman from Indiana, but I feel that the 
conferees on this bill should be permitted to go to conference 
unhampered. If we bring back a report that is not satisfactory 
to the House, then it is up to the House to vote down the 
conference report. I would much prefer to be permitted to go 
to conference untrammeled and work this matter ont; and if 
not to the satisfaction of the House, it is for the House to say so. 

Mr. KRAUS. As a matter of fact, there is but one major 
matter in controversy. The House has taken a position on this, 
and I feel it should not be modified or surrendered by the con- 
ferees without giving the House a chance to vote on that par- 
ticular question unhampered and uninfluenced by other ques- 
tions involved. If it comes back with other minor matters that 
might have some influence on the major question, then the 
important question might not be presented clearly to the House 
for its action. If the gentleman feels that he can not agree to 
this, I regret to say that I shall be obliged to object at this time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
objects. 

SALE OF LAND IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 5020. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Maryland 
moves that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill, of which the Clerk will report the title, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill 955 R. 5020) to provide for the sale by the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia of certain land in the District of Columbia 
acquired for a school site, and tor other purposes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman withhold the motion 
until I ask unanimous consent? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN.. I Will. 

RELIEF OF DESTITUTE INDIANS. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
House Joint Resolution 264, which is 240 on the Union Calen- 
dar, may be laid on the table. It is a matter for the reier of 
Indians, and has been taken care of in the Interior Department 
appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the title 
to the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. R. 264, providing for the relief of destitution among the Indians, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

SALE OF LAND IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Maryland that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of H. R. 5020. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BLANTON) there were 99 ayes and 1 no. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of Union, with Mr. CAMPBELL of Kan- 
sas in the chair. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, this bill is to provide for 
sale by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia of two 
small strips of land that were part of a site which was pur- 
chased in 1869 for school purposes. Since the purchase of this 
land, more than 50 years ago, the major portion of it has 
been used for streets and sold. This was done when Twentieth 
and Jackson Streets NE. were opened. We are advised by the 
District Commissioners that the only land remaining in this 
plot of ground consists of two small strips that were not ab- 
sorbed or sold when Jackson and Twentieth Streets NE. were 
opened. The commissioners stated to the District of Columbia 
Committee that the disposal of this land in the manner indi- 
cated in the bill is in the public interest. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Les. 

Mr. RAKER. About what is the approximate value of the 
two tracts of land? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I do not know the exact dimensions or 
value, but they are two small strips of land in the northeast 
section of the city. I would say that the value of the property 
is nominal. 

Mr. RAKER. And no considerably sized building could be 
erected on either of them? 
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Mr. ZIHLMAN. No considerably sized building could be 
erected on either of them. 

Mr, RAKER. And they are not needed for school purposes? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. No. The land was purchased more than 50 
years ago for school purposes, and since that time two streets 
have been opened which have taken most of the land that was 
conveyed for this purpose by the original owner. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN., Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. In whom is the title to this 
land? < 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Ihave not any accurate information on that, 
but I presume that the title is in the school board of the Dis- 
tr ct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. As I understand it, the school 
board of the District has no title to land. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. ‘The District Commissioners as representing 
the school board. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The gentleman has stated that 
he “presumes” so. It is a mere matter of presumption. By 
that, does the gentleman concede that he has no direct informa- 
tion regarding the title to the land? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I have no direct information regarding the 
title to the land, except that it was purchased for school pur- 
poses, and I naturally assume that the title is vested in the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Does the gentleman know how 
many square feet there are? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say to the gentleman from Kentucky 
that on such bills as I have made reports as a member of the 
Committee of the District of Columbia, I have carefully gone 
into the number of square feet involved, and I have personally 
inspected the property and have made personal investigation of 
the property values in the particular section affected by the legis- 
lation. I did not make this report. It was made by the chair 
man of the committee, who is, unfortunately, absent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Does the gentleman know how 
much per square foot it is worth? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I have no information as to the value. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. The report speaks of some un- 
named gentleman who is about to build thereon or adjacent to 
this property. Can the gentleman give us any information as 
to what the person who needs this property is going to pay 
for it? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I have no knowledge as to that. I will say 
to the gentleman that in this bill the commissioners are au- 
thorized to sell at public or private sale. If the House should 
feel disposed to do so, it could strike out the private sale and 
have it sold at public sale. 

I understand from the testimony before our committee, of 
which, I confess, I have not a very clear recollection, that the 
representative of the engineer commissioner stated that the 
land consists of two very small strips that have lain there for 
more than half a century, unused, and that the greater part of 
this piece of land was taken out when these two streets were 
opened in that section of the city. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Is the gentleman able to say 
that the United States does not hold title to this property? 

Mr, ZIHLMAN. I assume that having been purchased for 
school purposes, the title is in the District Commissioners, as I 
understand the title to all school property is in their name. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. But there were no District 
Commissioners at the time the title passed. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr, CRAMTON. The bill states that when the land was ac- 
quired it was acquired by the commissioners of the primary 
schools of Washington County, and whoever is the successor 
in law of those commissioners I suppose now holds the title. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The latter part of the bill 
provides that all of the money shall be paid to the District of 
Columbia. I am inquiring as to this because it has been the 
custom during the last few years to haye the purchase money 
proportioned between the United States and the District of 
Columbia, just as they paid for it. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say to the gentleman that if I thought 
the title to this land was in the name of the Federal Govern- 
mènt I personally would favor an amendment to the bill cover- 
ing the entire proceeds of the sale, which would be very small, 
according to the testimony before the committee, into the Fed- 
eral Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, such an amendment 
having been adopted a few weeks ago on a similar bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If the gentleman will pardon 
me, that should not be done if all the money is properly due to 
the District. 
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Neither should this bill be passed in the shape that it is in 
if all or any part is due to the Federal Government. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. My understanding is the titles to the streets 
and alleys in the District of Columbia are in the name of the 
Federal Government, it having taken over this 10-mile square 
as it was called, when the Capital was located here in Wash- 
ington, but this is no part of the land used for public streets. 
These are two small strips which were originally purchased for 
a school site many years ago, and have not been used for that 
purpose, and most of the land has been absorbed by the open- 
ing of these two streets. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Has not it occurred to the gen- 
tleman that it is quite peculiar that the ownership of the prop- 
erty is not available from any source? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I did not quite get that question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It is quite strange that the 
ownership of the property is not disclosed either in the bill 
or in the report or from anything which the gentleman who is 
in charge of the bill is able to say about it. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, I do not think it is at all peculiar. The gen- 
tleman has had many years of experience in matters relating 
to the District of Columbia. He was chairman of the District 
of Columbia Committee, and he knows this is the form the 
commissioners used to send these bills up in. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. But I never knew during the 
time to which the gentleman has referred that neither the report 
nor whoever might be in charge of the bill was able to state 
where the ownership was. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Well, the gentleman from Michigan made 
that very clear to the gentleman, I am sure, that title to the 
land will now be vested in the successors by law of the school 
commissioners of Washington County, this being part of Wash- 
ington County, Md., before the Capital was located here. I will 
say to the gentleman I am free to confess, and I know he will 
understand, that I have not any very wide knowledge of the 
provisions of the bill, not being a member of the subcommittee 
which reported the bill. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time and yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Jonnson]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I guess that the 
bill before us involves an amount of money too small to be 
quibbled about, but there are one or two other matters pertain- 
ing to the District of Columbia to which I wish to refer, and 
one is relative to an article which appeared in the Washington 
Post of May 7, 1922, which in part says, referring to the tourists’ 
camp in Potomac Park— 

Bux Jounson of Kentucky opposed the item, and as he was a mem- 
ber of the conference committee this was to be expected. But Mr. 
JOHNSON let his imagination have full play when he told the House 
that it was designed “to build kitchens and bathhouses and shelter for 
the automobiles in one of the most beautiful parks in the city.” 

Mr. Chairman, I did not draw upon my imagination, as the 
Post would have Members of the House believe, for the pur- 
pose of discrediting anything and everything I say, but if any- 
body sufliciently interested in the matter, and particularly by 
the paper which made the false statement, will refer to the 
hearings before the House District Committee, December 29 
last, it will find that Colonel Sherrill, who is in charge of 
those grounds, himself proposed almost in identical words the 
language used by me, which the Post says has grown out of my 
imagination. Colonel Sherrill’s language can be found on pages 
1236, 1237, and 1238 of that hearing. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, in an editorial in the Washington Star 
shortly after the loan shark bill was up for consideration, this 
language was used: 

The verbal assault in the Hoase upon Chairman Willlam H. Baldwin, 
ef the citizens’ committee on remedial loans, elicits no sympathetic 
response in the Capitol community, but, on the contrary, arouses indig- 
nant resentment, 

That statement was aimed at me. I challenge the veracity 
of the statement made in the editorial. The editorial says that 
my remarks assaulting Mr. Baldwin elicited no sympathetic 
response in the Capitol community, but on the contrary aroused 
indignation and resentment of the “ Capital community.” My 
remarks did not arouse any indignation or resentment on the 
part of the “Capital community” for the reason that the 
“Capital community ” had not the remotest idea of what I said 
relative to Mr. Baldwin. 

This paper which complains about my remarks relative to 
Mr. Baldwin did not give to the “Capital community” what I 
had said about Mr. Baldwin. Consequently, I say, the “ Capital 
community ” has no opinion as to what I said relative to Mr. 
Baldwin, because it has no information on the subject. It may 
not be out of place for me to say at this point that what I 
said about Mr. Baldwin was but a mere repetition of what he 
said about himself. When I undertook to state what Mr. Bald- 
win had said about himself and about those who were asso- 
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ciated with his lobbying in the interest of one loan bill and 
aguinst another I cited the page of the hearings where every- 
thing that he had said about himself and those associated with 
him could be found. ; 

Then one Mr. P. H. Marshall, who formerly was assistant 
corporation counsel, got into the papers by denying that I said 
that he was the assistant corporation counsel who participated 
in framing up a selfish prosecution against the pawnbroker, 
Mr. Horning. I was unwise enough to get into a newspaper 
controversy with anybody through the hostile local press. The 
local press wrote what Mr. Marshall said, but distorted and 
misrepresented what I said about Mr. Marshall's participation 
in that frame-up. 

Mr. HERRICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. HERRICK. Did the gentleman ever see a metropolitan 
newspaper that did not misquote anybody who had anything of 
importance to say? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I can only say that they have 
persisted in misrepresenting me. They have done so, not that 
it would accomplish anything except to, possibly, discredit me 
in this House, and I would not pay any sort of attention to what 
they do except to enable the House to understand the cause of 
the misrepresentations. 

Mr. Marshall first disputed that he participated in the frame- 
up of the prosecution of Horning. Then, when he was pinned 
down on that. he shifted the issue and said that he was not one 
of the assistant corporation counsel at a certain other time, 
which had nothing whatever to do with the Horning matter. 
Then, in the Washington Evening Times one A. N. Jameson is 
credited with the following: 

Congressman BEN JOHNSON, of Bardstown, Sr bas kept his word. 
He is getting even with the District of Columbia. e 

The words “ getting even” are in quotation marks, and there- 
fore attributable to me. The one who wrote that drew entirely 
upon his own imagination. If it were at all necessary, I would 
be perfectly willing to call upon the Supreme Being even to wit- 
ness the truth of what I say when I state that I never enter- 
tained any such thought throughout my career here; neither 
have I ever given any expression to any such thought. There- 
fore the man who wrote that drew most liberally upon an imagi- 
nation and in doing so exhibited a lack of conscience. 

I have no grievance against the people of the District of 
Columbia. Upon the contrary, I believe that I have done more 
for the masses of the people of the District of Columbia during 
the last 12 or 15 years than any man on the floor of this House. 
Right now the people of the District of Columbia are inflamed 
against what is known as amendment No. 1 to the District 
appropriation bill. They have been told that taxes are about to 
be heaped upon them to an unbearable extent, They have been 
told first one thing and then another about that amendment, 
except the truth. The truth of it, the meaning of its provisions, 
has never been told to the people of the District of Columbia, 
and at this hour I apprehend they are laboring under the im- 
pression that Congress is endeavoring to put upon them an 
unjust taxation, while Congress by that amendment is endeavor- 
ing to do nothing except to let the commissioners make their 
own estimates, to let them say whether their expenditures shall 
be much or little; and then it empowers, not Congress, but 
the commissioners themselves, to fix the rate of taxation upon 
the property in the District of Columbia for the purpose of 
meeting the amount that they need, whether that be much or 
little. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do. - ; 

Mr. ZINLMAN. The amendment of which you speak, amend- 
ment No. 1, does seek to raise the assessable value of property 
here in the District of Columbia 50 per cent over existing 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has expired. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. 
tional. 

It does seem to increase the assessable basis now existing 
50 per cent, that is, raising the value from two-thirds to full 
value, Is not that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Under the present law 
for taxation in the District of Columbia is being taxed at two- 
thirds of its value, The committee was unable to see the differ- 
ence between taxing the property upon its two-thirds value and 
having a rate of taxation one-third smaller. The only difference 
that the committee could see in it was that it did not propose 
to sanction or te enact into law the provision which required 
that a dollar’s worth of property should be assessed at less 
than a dollar. 


I yield to the gentleman 10 minutes addi- 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Does the gentleman know of any instance 
anywhere, where the assessable basis was raised, where it was 
not done with the intention of raising the amount of revenue to 
be derived? It necessarily follows that when your assessment 
is raised your tax rate is not lowered proportionately to the 
amount of the increase of assessment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, It does not increase the amount 
to be paid a dollar or a penny. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. If the District Commissioners were to reduce 
the rate, which, as I recall it, is now $1.82—— 

Mr. JOHNSON. It was that last year. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. If they reduced that in proportion to the 
amount you increase the assessment, how long would it be be- 
fore Congress in an appropriation bill would raise the rate of 
taxes to at least $1.50, as fixed in the act of 1878? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It is my opinion that the Con- 
gress would not interfere with it at all as long as the rate of 
taxation was raising the money that the District of Columbia 
required to be raised for 60 per cent of its needs. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Well, the District of Columbia is now rais- 
ing sufficient money to meet its proportion of the District ex- 
penses under the existing basis and under the existing tax rate, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I differ with the gentleman. 
It is doing nothing of the kind. Throughout 11 months of the 
year the District of Columbia is overdrawn in the Federal 
Treasury. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I understand through the negligence or in- 
efficiency of some committee years ago the taxes of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were made payable at the end of the taxa- 
tion year instead of at the beginning, and now, as I under- 
stand it, you would set up a reserve fund to make them pay 
their taxes in advance. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I differ with the gentleman as 
to the inefficiency of the committee. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I did not say the inefficiency of your com- 
mittee. The gentleman misunderstood me. I said that, due to 
the negligence or inefficiency of some committee years ago, it 
was provided so and so. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Let me tell the gentleman this: 
Every day the gentleman reads in the local newspapers some- 
thing about the act of 1878, the organic act, having been de- 
parted from, and they raise a hue and cry against this par- 
ticular proposition because it is being departed from on an ap- 
propriation bill. 

Let me tell the gentleman this, that under the sacred (7) 
“organic act” of 1878 all property in the District of Columbia 
was assessed at three-thirds of its value, but, by a rider on an 
appropriation bill, that was reduced to two-thirds, which cor- 
5 reduced the taxation, which was fixed at the rate 
of $1.50. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The gentleman just stated that that reduced 
the tax rate by reducing the taxable basis. Now you say that 
the assessment of real estate at three-thirds of its value will 
not increase the rate of taxation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I did, and I am perfectly con- 
sistent in it. There was then a fixed rate of taxation at $1.50. 
Now there is to be no fixed rate of taxation, but a variable one, 
to fit the needs of the District of Columbia as applied to the 
three-thirds valuation. If there was to be a fixed rate of taxa- 
tion, then the statement of the gentleman would be correct, but 
as we are to have a variable rate of taxation the gentleman is 
incorrect, 

But to pursue this further: The act of 1878, which is being 
paraded so constantly before Congress as so sacred, is almost 
beyond recognition, because of the amendments that have been 
put upon it by riders upon appropriation bills. At the time the 
act of 1878 was passed intangible personal property was taxed 
15 mills just the same as real estate was taxed. By and by, 
by a rider on an appropriation bill, all tax was taken off in- 
tangible property, and only something like three years ago a tax 
was placed on intangible property at 4 mills. Then, again, by 
a rider on.an appropriation bill, it was reduced to 3 mills, 
where it stands to-day. 

The newspapers of Washington did not complain of that 
reduction; but now that Congress is to replace that, not in 
accordance with the act of 1878, the sacred instrument, the 15 
mills, but instead only one-third of that, we hear a hue and cry 
go up that by a rider on an appropriation bill Congress is in- 
creasing the rate of taxation. 

When the act of 1878, this sacred instrument, was passed, 
there was a tax on jewelry. By and by on an appropriation 
bill the tax was taken off jewelry, and the organic act once 
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more outraged. But no complaint was made. Every change of 
consequence that has been made in District legislation since 
1878 hus been made by a rider on an appropriation bill, and in 
nearly every case it has been brought about by the local lobby 
seeking less taxation; until now, if the methods which they 
themselves established as the correct practice for getting tax 
legislation in the District of Columbia do not suit them, they 
coine and complain, 

In 1878, when Congress agreed to pay half of the expenses of 
the government of the District of Columbia, a million and a 
quarter of dollars only were necessary, but now we have come 
to $23,000,000 or $24,000,000, Congress could well afford then 
fo pay one-half of an appropriation of a million and a quarter 
dollars, let the taxation be what it would. They cared but 
little or nothing abont it; but now, when we are appropriating 
$28,000,000 or more, it becomes a matter of interest to Congress. 
Congress must consider it, and it has considered it by reducing 
the proportion from 50-50 to 60-40, 60 per“cent being paid by 
the District of Columbia and 40 per cent by the United States. 

Only yesterday or the day before—I forget which it was 
T saw an article in one of the local papers stating that $10,000,- 
000 given by the Federal Government to the District of Co- 
lumbia was only 10 cents per capita for the people of the 
United States. 0 
Eien LARSEN of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield right 
there? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes, x 

Mr, LARSEN of Georgia, The gentleman is familiar with the 
property in the District of Columbia owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and I assnme that he is also somewhat familiar with 
the property owned by individuals. In the gentleman's judg- 
ment, is the property of the Federal Government 40 per cent of 
the total amount of the property in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The gentleman is in error when 
he says I know the value of the Federal property in the District 
of Columbia. I do not know the value of it, but I do know 
this, that except for the valuable property owned by the 
United States Goyernment in the District of Columbia the rest 
of it would not have any value. Except for the enormous pay 
roll, this money factory run by the United States Government in 
the District of Columbia, the property here would be worth 
nothing. Transfer the capital to some other city, St. Louis, 
Chicago, or some place else, and values here would fall to 
pieces, 

But what I was about to say when interrupted was that the 
article in the newspapers the day before yesterday stated that 
the people of the United States were gladly paying a per capita 
tax of 10 cents for the support of the government of the District 
of Columbia; and it further said that all the men, women, and 
children of the United States would be glad to pay a dollar a 
head. I should hate to start out to make a living or to get 
meat and bread by canvassing the United States on a com- 
mission plan, collecting a dollar a head out of the families in the 
United States to help pay the taxes of the people in the District 
of Columbia. I would starve to death in a week if 1 did not 
get something else from some other source. But I do hate to 
read day after day that the organic act of 1878 is so sacred, 
when if has been so mutilated at the instance of the local 
lobby, and that, too, by riders on appropriation bills, that you 


would not recognize the act of 1878, except that it makes one 


municipality of the entire District of Columbia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has expired. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment, 

The Clerk read the bill, 

Mr, ZTHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Warst having re- 
sumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. CAMPBELL of Kan- 
sas, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, reported that that committee having had 
under consideration the bill (H. R. 5020) to provide for the sale 
by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia of certain land 
in the District of Columbia acquired for a school site, and for 
other purposes, had directed him to report the same back to the 
House without amendment, and with the recomnwndation that 
the bill do pass. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill, 


Mr. Chairman, Lask that the bill be read for 


The Clerk will report the bill for amend- 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. ZrmLMAN, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2919) to extend for the 
period of two years the provisions of Title II of the food control 
and the District of Columbia rents act, approved October 22, 
1919, as amended. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. McSwatx, by unanimous consent, was given leave of 

absence for two days, on account of important business, 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

Mr. Scratr, by unanimous consent, was given leave to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
papers in the case of Annie White (H. R. 7756), no adverse 
report having been made thereon. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bill 
of the following title: 

H. R. 10442. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to de- 
clare the purpose of the people of the United States as to the 
future political status of the people of the Philippine Islands, 
and to provide a more autonomous government for these is- 
lands,” approved August 29, 1916, as amended by an act to 
amend said act approved July 21, 1921. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendment the bill (H. R. 10972) to readjust the pay and 
allowances of the commissioned and enlisted personnel of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and Public Health Service, in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested. 


REGULATION OF PAWNBROKERS. 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill (H. R. 6309) to regulate pawnbrokers, which has been 
before the House and is a part of the unfinished business from 
the District of Columbia Committee, be recommitted to the 
committee.. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Maryland 
asks unanimous consent that the unfinished business of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia pending before the 
House, H. R. 6309, be recommitted to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION OF PROPERTY OF DAUGHTERS OF AMERT- 
CAN REVOLUTION, 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itsclf into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6258) to exempt 
from taxation certain property of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution in Washington, D. © 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Caarprert of 
Kansas in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6258) to exempt from taxation certain property of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution in Washington, D, C. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MILLSPATGH]. 

Mr. MILLSPAUGH. Mr. Chairman, this bill is for the pur- 
pose of exempting from taxation some additional property 
which the Daughters of the American Revolution have acquired. 
Some years ago Memorial Hall and some other lots contiguous 
thereto were exempted from taxation because of the nature of 
the organization of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
They acquired other lots on which there was a temporary build- 
ing occupied by the Government. The Government has released 
that property, and the building has been removed, and the 
D. A. R. is to build an administration building there. The 
organization is not for profit in any manner whatever. It has 
allowed the use of its hall and other property for the use of 
organizations of a public nature. In fact, the disarmament con- 


ference was held there, and the officers of the organization 
removed their offices to the top floor and discommoded them- 
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selves to a great degree in order to permit the conference to be 
held there, refusing to accept any rent whateyer and allowing a 
temporary floor to be placed there. The only thing the Govern- 
ment did was to remove the floor and replace the property in the 
condition it had been. They absolutely refused to accept any 
rent. Two or three conventions have been held under similar 
conditions. They cooperate very closely with the Smithsonian 
Institution and make their reports to them. For that reason 
the bill is presented to the House for passage. It has the 
unanimous indorsement of the District Committee. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will. 

Mr. STEVENSON, I want to say that I am opposed to the 
bill. I do not wan the gentleman to yield to me under the 
impression that I am in favor of it. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I yield to the gentleman 10 minutes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I recognize the patriotic 
sentiments of the Daughters of the American Revolution. My 
wife belongs to it, and nearly all the female people of my con- 
nection belong to it. But it seems to me that it is going a little 
far when we begin to exempt from taxation—and you have al- 
ready exempted valuable property, there—when we begin to ex- 
empt property of a private society which does not come within the 
terms of the provision set forth in this exemption statute. The 
statute cited in this act is “every rectory, parsonage, glebe 
house, and pastoral residence which is occupied as a residence 
by the pastor, rector, minister, or rabbi, be exempt from taxa- 
tion in the District of Columbia.” This is not a religious society, 
it is not an educational society, it is a great club of people who 
are descended from people who were officers and soldiers in 
the Revolutionary War. It has a good many patriotic purposes, 
but why it should escape taxation any more than any other 
society of that kind I can not understand. It is not educational. 
The principal thing it does is to cultivate the study of Ameri- 
ean history in their local organizations all over the country, 
and their principal function here is to have the administration 
of all the work. Now, that is not an educational matter. It 
is relieving, probably, when they get the building built, half 
a million dollars worth of property in the District of Columbia 
from bearing its fair share of the burden of taxation. It seems 
to me we are becoming a little overpatriotic when we begin 
that kind of a thing, Now, reference is made to the fact that 
the peace conference was held in this building. 

As I understand it, that building is already exempt. I am 
not making any kick about that. If they discharged a public 
duty, they have been getting hundreds of dollars of taxes off 
for years, and, therefore, they ought to be ready to discharge 
some patriotic functions. Now, however, they want to con- 
struct another expensive building and want to have that also 
exempted from taxation. I think, in justice to the people of 
the District of Columbia, who pay taxes to maintain the Goy- 
ernment here, in justice to the people of the United States, who 
also pay taxes to maintain the Government here, that the peo- 
ple who own valuable property like this, who own it for pur- 
poses such as the Daughters of the American Revolution own 
it, ought to pay their just proportion of the taxes. When they 
come up and proclaim their patriotism and say, therefore, that 
they want to be exempted from taxation, I say the very request 
they make is a denial of the patriotism which they profess. 
The best evidence of a patriot in this country is the man who 
goes up manfully to the captain's desk and settles his taxes and 
helps to bear his proportion of the expenses of the Government. 
[Applause.] It does not sound good to have people on the 
ground of patriotism ask to be relieved of the one and unfail- 
ing evidence of patriotism, namely, to contribute their propor- 
tion to the maintenance of the Government. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. LEHLBACH, The title to this bill reads: 

To asempi from taxation certain property of the Daughters of the 
Amertean Revolution in Washington, D. C. 

The first part of the one section of which the bill is com- 
posed provides for that, and then we find the following lan- 


guage: 


So, also, shall rectory, y be h d pasto 
„„ ee AA ATOA 25555 “oy tha. ator, anor 
minister, or rabbi be so exempt from taxation in District of 
Columbia. 

What has that to do with the purpose of the bill? 

Mr. STEVENSON. As I understand it, that is citing the law 
now in existence. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. But is not this new law, which E have just 
quoted? t 

Mr. STEVENSON. I understand that to be merely a citation 
of the act of 1877, that this shail be subject to, but I agree with 


the gentleman from New Jersey that it looks as though we 
are now enacting new law, to exempt that property, which is 
plainly exempt under all civilized governments. However, this 
property is not in that class, and I object to its being put in 
that class as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Maryland yield to me for a question? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I shall be very glad to yield to the gentleman 
any time he desires. à 

Mr. LEHLBACH. This is not quoting or citing a provision of 
law to which this act shall be an amendment, is it? Is not this 
substantive legislation? The bill provides that the property 
shall be exempt from all taxation so long as the same is so occu- 
pied, and then goes on to provide that every rectory, parsonage, 
glebe house, and so forth, shall be also exempted from taxation 
in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MILLSPAUGH. This is simply a citation from the law 
of 1877. It might not be wise to leave it in there. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. If it is simply a citation of law, it is mean- 
Ingless. 

Mr. MILLSPAUGH. It is meaningless, so far as that is con- 
cerned. The gentleman who introduced the bill, Mr. Me FabpEx, 
is not here. I wrote the report. 

Mr, LEHLBACH. What is the purpose of the language? 

Mr. MILLSPAUGH. It is a citation, and has no effect, and 
could be stricken out without any question. It would do no harm 
to strike it out. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I can not see that it is a citation. It is 
perfectly meaningless unless it also exempts from taxation the 
rectory and other buildings mentioned there. 

Mr. MILLSPAUGH. It does not. ; 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Then it is meaningless in this 

Mr. MILLSPAUGH. It is, 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the bill be read 
for amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


x ro situated in square 173 in 
Ang dan, D. C, described 1 ae teen 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16, in- 
7 Am Revoluti 


church and school property, and acts amendatory thereof. So, also, 
shall every rectory, N house, and pastoral residence which 
is occupied as a residence by the pastor, rector, minister, or ra be so 


one congregation. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: On page 2, line 3, after the word “ thereof,” strike out 
the remainder of the section, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. ‘ 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LEHLBACH : Page 2, line 3, after the word 
„thereof“ strike out the remainder of the section. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, the committee will be glad to 
accept that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New Jersey. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House, with the 
amendment, with the recommendation that the amendment be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. : 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. WAtsH having re- 
sumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. CAMPBELL of 
Kansas, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, reported that that committee had had under 
consideration the bill H. R. 6258 and had directed him to report 
the same back to the House with an amendment, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendment be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time; and passed. 

On motion of Mr. ZratMaN, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker; I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of District business. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. What is the particular bill? 
The Chair did not understand the gentleman's motion. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore.. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Is it in order to move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of District business without 
specifying the bill? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the consideration of bills upon the calendar relating to the 
District of Columbia under the rule. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced the noes appeared to have it. 

On a division demanded by (Mr. Zina) there were 
ayes 41, noes 1. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of District business, with Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas 
in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of District 
of Columbia business. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I call up the bill H. R. 10973. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is informed that the bill is on 
the Private Calendar and not on the Union Calendar. 


AUTHORIZING THE WIDENING OF FIRST STREET NE, 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I call up the bill H. R. 5018. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 5018) to authorize the widening of First Street NE., and 
for other purposes, 

, Be it enacted, eto., That under and in accordance with the provi- 
sions of 5 1 of chapter 15 of the Code of Law for the District 
of Columbia, within six months after the passage of this act the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia be, and they are hereby, author- 

and directed to institute in the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia a proceeding in rem to-condemn the land that may be neces- 
sary for the widening of First Street NE., along the eastern boundaries 
of squares Nos. 675, 676, and 677, to a width of 60 feet, as 
shown on plan on file in the office of the Engineer Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia: Provided, however, That of the amount found to 
be due and awarded by the ey in said proceeding as damages for 
and in respect of the land to condemned for said widening, plus the 
costs and expenses of the proceeding hereunder, not less than two- 
thirds thereof shall be assessed by the jury as benefits. 

Sec. 2. That there is hereby authorized to be appropria, out of 
the revenues of the District of Columbia, an amount sufficient to pay 
the necessary costs and expenses of the condemnation proceeding taken 
pursuant hereto and for the payment of amounts awarded as dam- 
ages. The amounts assessed as benefits when collected shall be repaid 
to the District of Columbia and covered into the Treasury to the 
credit of the revenues of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 3. That the act approved June 11, 1910, entitled “An act author- 
izing the ec of First Street NE., in the District of Columbia,” 
be, and the same is hereby, repealed, and the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict, of Columbia are hereby authorized and directed to discontinue and 
abandon the proceeding heretofore instituted by them under said act 
for the widening of said First Street, now pending in the Supreme 
gts af the District of Columbia, and known as District court cause 

0. . 


Mr. ZIHLMAXN. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
I just want to state to Members here who have asked me that 
I do not intend to ask any more roll calls, for if the Senate 
passes the bill it will pass the House anyway. My fight was to 
try to keep the Senate from passing it, and I desire to say 
for the benefit of the Members that I do not intend to ask for 
any more roll calls to-night. 

Mr. MILLSPAUGH. If the gentleman will yield, for the 
benefit of my colleagues who have been nice to me, I want to 
make the same announcement—that there will be no quorum 
calls from me. 

Mr. KNUTSON. That is mighty handsome. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The bill was read for amendment. 

Mr, ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill to the House without amend- 
ment, with the recommendation that it do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. WatsH having re- 
sumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. CAMPBELL of 
Kansas, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, reported that that committee having had 
under considération the bill H. ©. 5018 had directed him to 
report the same back to the House without amendment, with 
the recommendation that the bill do pass. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Zinlxax, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 
the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 10329. An act making appropriations for the Department 
of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 9951. An act to amend section 22 of an act approved Feb- 
ruary 14, 1920, entitled “An act making appropriations for the 
current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and 
50 other purposes,“ for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921; 
an 

H. R. 11152. An act to authorize the Bear Mountain Hudson 
River Bridge Co. to construct and maintain a bridge across the 
Hudson River near the village of Peekskill, State of New York. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore announced his signature to en- 
rolled bill of the following title: 

S. 2919. An act to extend for the period of two years the pro- 
visions of Title II of the food control and the District of Colum- 
bia rents act, approved October 22, 1919, as amended. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED, 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate joint resolution of the 
following title was taken from the Speaker's table and referred 
to its appropriate committee as indicated below. 

S. J. Res. 178. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
Labor to investigate and report on labor conditions in Cuba; to 
the Committee on Labor. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. MONDELIL, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 7 o'clock and 16 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, May 28, 1922, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on the Library. S. J. Res. 194. A 
joint resolution providing for the filling of a vacancy in the 
Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution of the class 
other than Members of Congress; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1020.) Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana: Joint Select Committee on Dispo- 
sition of Useless Executive Papers. Report No. 1022. A report 
on disposition of useless papers in the Department of Com- 
merce. Ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 9482. A 
bill for the relief of the Old National Bank of Martinsburg, of 
Martinsburg, W. Va.; with amendments (Rept. No. 1021). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. PRINGEY: A bill (II. R. 11728) to provide credit 
facilities for the preservation and development of the agricul- 
tural industry in the United States, and to create an agency 
therefor; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ACKERMAN; A bill (H. R. 11729) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a new public building at 
Summit, N. J.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 11730) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to limit the immigration of aliens into the 
United States,” approved May 19, 1921; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. McDUFFIE: A bill (H. R. 11781) to provide for the 
renting of the first floor of the customhouse at Mobile, Ala., to 
the Mobile Chamber of Commerce; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 
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By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 11782) to repeal sec- 
tion 15a of the interstate commerce act and to restore rates, 
fares, and charges authorized prior to increases effective August 
26, 1920; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 


merce. 

By Mr. COLTON (by request) : A bill (H. R. 11733) to estab- 
lish a standard decimal system of weights and measures for the 
United States; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. 

By Mr. SLEMP: A bill (H. R. 11734) to establish a national 
park, to be known as the Appalachian National Park, near Nor- 
ton, Va.; to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

By Mr. SCHALL: A bill (H. R, 11735) to incorporate the 
United States Blind Veterans of the World War; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Louisiana, regarding the radio station at Grand 
Island, La.; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. SABATH: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Kentucky, urging Congress to grant tax exemptions to those who 
suffered losses in 1920; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOWERS: A bill (H. R. 11736) granting an increase 
of pension to Lucretia Coffman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 11737) granting a pension to 
Mary P. Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11738) for the relief of Maj. Russell B. 
Putnam: to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 11739) granting a pension to 
Martha Arnold; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CONNALLY of Texas: A bill (H, R. 11740) providing 
for a preliminary examination of the Brazos River, Tex., with 
a view to the control of its floods; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FESS: A bill (H. R. 11741) granting a pension to 
Margaret Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 11742) granting a pension to 
Delia Loveless ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 11748) granting an increase 
ef pension to John Usner; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 11744) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to cause a survey to be made of the Colorado River 
below Bulls Head Rock with a view of controlling the flood 
waters of said stream; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 11745) granting a pension to 
Anna R, Jackson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JEFFERIS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 11746) for the 
relief of William Quinlan; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 11747) granting an increase of 
pension to Eliza Hilbpisch; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 11748) granting a pension to 
Clyde Wardlow ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. KLINE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11749) grant- 
ing a pension to Elizabeth Sowers; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LAMPERT: A bill (H. R. 11750) to make a prelimi- 
nary survey of the Wolf and Fox Rivers, State of Wisconsin, 
with a view to the control of floods, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. LINEBERGER: A bill (H. R. 11751) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Margaret Davy; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11752) granting a pen- 
sion to Eliza C. Maher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 11753) granting a pension to 
Huldah E. Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 11754) granting an increase 
of pension to Permelia McDonald ; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 11755) granting a pension 
to Amanda Jordan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RYAN: A bill (H. R. 11756) granting relief and hos- 
pitalization to Thomas Murphy; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 11757) granting a 
pension to Alice Loree; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. SLEMP: A bill (H. R. 11758) for the relief of Edward 
F. Murphy; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 11759) granting a pension 
to Catherine Swigart; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. VARE: A bill (H. R. 11760) granting a pension to 
Maggie Vile; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: A bill (H: R. 11761) granting 
an increase of pension to Mary E. Sutton; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5708. By the SPEAKER (by request) : Resolution adopted by 
the Montana Development Association, urging the adoption of 
the Smith-McNary reclamation bill, with certain amendments 
added; to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

5709. By Mr. ANSORGB: Petition of General Funston Camp, 


No. 23, New York, favoring House bill 11338; to the Committee 


on Reform in the Civil Service. 

5710. Also, petition of the Physical Culture Corporation, New 
York City, urging relief of taxation on second-class postage 
rate; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

5711. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of the Grand Chapter of 
Royal Arch Masons of the State of California, indorsing the 
Towner-Sterling educational bill; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion. à 

5712. By Mr. CLAGUE: Petition of the Presbytery of Man- 
kato, of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of Amer- 
ica, at the city of Edgerton, State of Minnesota, for the early 
consideration and passage of Senate Joint Resolution 31, to 
enact uniform laws on the subject of marriage and divorce, and 
House Joint Resolution 131, prohibiting polygamy and polyga- 
mous cohabitation in the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5713. Also, petition of the Presbytery of Mankato, Minn., of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, at 
the city of Edgerton, State of Minnesota, urging the early con- 
sideration and passage by Congress of House bill 9753, to 
secure Sunday as a day of rest in the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5714. Also, petition of numerous citizens of St. Paul, Minn., 
for the support of the Voigt bill, to prohibit the manufacture 
of imitation or so-called filled milk; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 

5715. By Mr. FAUST: Petition of many citizens of Parkville, 
Mo., in behalf of the speedy passage of the Towner-Sterling bill; 
to the Committee on Education. 

5716. By Mr. HAYS: Petition of F. J. Page and 141 other 
citizens of Ripley County, Mo., requesting the passage of 
House bill 7213, introduced by Mr. Morean, granting increases 
in pension to Civil War veterans and their widows; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

5717. By Mr. KENNEDY: Petition of 51 citizens of Paw- 
tucket, R. I., favoring passage of the Fish resolution, pertain- 
ing to establishment of a national Jewish homeland in Pales- 
tine; also resolution adopted by the congregation of Ohave 
Shalom, Pawtucket, R. I., urging passage of the Fish resolu- 
tion; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5718. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of the Grain Trade Associa- 
tion of San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, San Francisco, 
relative to light wines and beer; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. ; 

719. Also, petition of J. C. Francesconi & Co., New York 
City, N. V., relative to the pending tariff bill, H. R. 7456; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

5720. By Mr. KNUTSON: Petition of sundry citizens of the 
State of Minnesota, opposing the passage of House bill 4388; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5721. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Mr. P. A. Bacon, Mrs. 
Williams, Mrs. Clara V. Simonson, Rey. F. T. Griffith, A. E. 
Middleton, Mrs. Edith M. Adkins, William ©. O’Neale, Mrs. 
Emma W. Anderson, J. A. Rutherford, G. C. West, Lucy Thor- 
maiaes, Mrs. Katherine J. Fenton, Arthur Halsted, Julia M. 
Booth, Mabel C. Hawes, and H. L. Wilson, all of Washington, 
D. C., favoring the extension of the Ball rent act, and petition 
of Capt. A. F. Enquist, of Washington, D. C., protesting against 
the extension of the Ball rent act; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. $ 

5722. Also, petition of N. L. Biehl, of Los Angeles, Calif., pro- 
testing against paragraph 1116 of the tariff bill, H. R. 7456; 
petition of Wisconsin Hemp Order, of Madison, Wis., relative to 
the duty on hemp; and resolution of the Legislature of the State 
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of Kentucky relative to the farmers and planters of this coun- 
try who lost money in 1920; to the Committee on Ways and 
Menns. 

5723. Also, petition of William McConnell, city prosecutor, and 
J, Friedlander, assistant city prosecutor, city of Los Angeles, 
Calif.. urging continuation of the appropriation for the Interde- 
partmental Social Hygiene Board; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

4724. Also, petition of A. O. Denny, secretary of Upper Valley 
Grange No. 389, of Etna Mills, Calif., relative to the Federal 
Farm Loan Board and Federal land banks; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

5725. Also, petition of Mrs, Arvilla Gardner, of Sacramento, 
Calif., urging the early passage of the Bursum and Morgan pen- 
sion bills; to the Committee on Military affairs. 

5726. By Mr. ROSENBLOOM: Resolution adopted by the Pres- 
bytery of Grafton, at Mannington, W. Va., indorsing House bill 
9753, to secure Sunday as a day of rest in the District of Colum- 
bin; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

45727. Also, resolution adopted by the Presbytery of Grafton, 
at Mannington, W. Va., indorsing House Joint Resolution 131, 
relative to prohibiting polygamy and polygamous marriages, and 
also Senate Joint Resolution 31, relative to regulating the sub- 
ject of marriage and divorce; to the Committee on the Judiciary- 

5728. By Mr. RYAN: Petition of Edward D. Marshall and 
several hundred others, of New York City, ex-soldiers and ex- 
sailors of the World War, and other citizens of the United 
States, urging the passage of House bill 10890, adjusted compen- 
sation for veterans of the World War; to the Committee on 

Was and Means, 

5729. Also, petition of George W. Lewis and several hundred 
other ex-soldiers and ex-sailors of the World War, and other 
citizens of the United States, urging the passage of the bonus 
bill. H. R. 10890; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5730. By Mr. SABATH: Petition of the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles No. 769, of Homestead, Pa., requesting modification of 
the present laws to permit the sale of light wines and beer; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5731. Also, resolution of the International Association of 
Fire Fighters, favoring the modification of the national prohibi- 
tion act to permit the manufacture and sale of beer and wine; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5732. By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Petition of the 
Medina Automobile Club, of Medina, N. V., through its presi- 
dent, L. J. Skinner, protesting against the passage of House bill 
11251; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5738. By Mr. WOODYARD: Memorial of the Huntington 
Chamber of Commerce, Huntington, W. Va., indorsing the 
fundamental principles of ship subsidy as embodied in the ship- 
ping act of 1922; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 


SENATE, 
Tourspay, May 23, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

Mr. CURTIS. 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


Ashurst Freiinghuysen Myers Smoot 

Ball Glass Nelson Stanley 
Borah Gooding Newberry Sterling 
Brandegee ale Nicholson Sutherland 
Broussard Harris Oddie Townsend 
Bursum Harrison Overman Underwood 
Capper Johnson Page Wadsworth 
Colt Jones, N. Mex. Pepper Walsh, Mass. 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Kellogg Pittman arren 
Dial Ladd Poindexter Watson, Ga. 
Edge Lodge Ransdell Williams 
TAkins MeCumber Rawson Willis 
Ernst McLean Robinson 

Fletcher McNary Sheppard 

France Moses Simmons 


Mr. LADD. I was requested to announce that the Senator 
from Nebraska, [Mr. Norris], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Herrn], and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] are 
eee at a hearing before the Committee on Agriculture and 

‘orestry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-one Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present, 


ACCOUNTS OF CHARLES B. STRECKER (S. DOC, NO. 208). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a draft of 
proposed bill authorizing an appropriation of $15,956 to be 
made, being the balance due the United States and remaining 
unadjusted in the accounts of the Treasurer of the United 
States and of Charles B. Strecker, former Assistant Treasurer 
of the United States at Boston, Mass., upon the discontinuance 
of the subtreasury at Boston on October 25, 1920, which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 5018. An act to authorize the widening of First Street 
NE., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5020. An act to provide for the sale by the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia of certain land in the District 
of Columbia acquired for a school site, and for other purposes; 
and 

H. R. 6258. An act to exempt from taxation certain property 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution in Washington, 
D. C. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. TOWNSEND presented a resolution of the Michigan 
Automotive Trade Association, protesting against the enactment 
of legislation for the Federal taxation and registration of mo- 
tor vehicles, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, 

He also presented a resolution of the Michigan Automotive 
Trade Association, favoring the passage of the so-called Mc- 
Nary-Smith cooperative reclamation bill, which was referred to 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

He also presented a resolution of the Michigan Automotive 
Trade Association, favoring the construction of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence waterway for ocean-going vessels, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Croswell, 
Yale, Melvin, Elkton, Pigeon, Bad Axe, Filion, North Branch, 
Almont, Dryden, Swartz Creek, Durand, and Vernon, all in the 
State of Michigan, praying for the imposition in the pending 
tariff bill of a duty of $2 per 100 pounds on Cuban sugar, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. JONES of Washington presented petitions of sundry 
citizens of the State of Washington, praying that only a moder- 
ate duty on kid gloves be imposed in the pending ‘tariff bill, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Rxconů a telegram which I have received from 
several Republican papers in my State, protesting against the 
failure of Congress to pass the proposed reclamation act. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


YAKIMA, WASH., May 20, 1922. 
Weser L. Jones, Washington, D. C.: 


Following a meeting here to-day of the Yakima-BRenton-Kittitas 
group of the Washington State Press Association, Republican members 
of the group adopted the following resolution : 

“Whereas the Republican Party in the last national campaign gave 
to the voters of the Nation its pledge to put into operation a speeded- 
up and enlarged program of reclamation; and 

“Whereas the McNary-Smith bill, now pending in Congress, was 
framed as a fulfiliment of that pledge and as such has received the 
official sanction of the administration; and 

“Whereas said MeNary-Smith bill has been unanimously recom- 
mended for passage by committees in both Houses of Congress; and 

“ Whereas enactment of said McNary-Smith bill will stimulate busi- 
ness and industry, relieve umemployment, contribute materially to the 
Nation's wealth, and inure to the special benetit of the returned soldiery 
without projudice or preference to any project, section, or district of 
the unrecia areas of the Nation: Now therefore be {t 

Resolved by the following Republican newspaper publishers of the 
State of Washington, That failure of the Republican majority in Con- 

ess to pass the sald McNary-Smith bill at the present session will 
55 regarded by us as an inexcusable breach of faith on the part of the 
national Republican Party, and we hereby declare that we no lomger 
consider ourselves either by reason of our past affiliations or the panya 
pb galt ot ae bound to continue our support of the national pub- 
lican Party.” 

Republican newspapers represented at to-day's meeting were Ellens- 
burg Record, Sunnyside Sun, Grandview Herald, Wapato Independent, 
1 Review. — igh taco Tribune, Kennewick Courier-Reporter, 
Zillah Mirror, Richland Advocate, Prosser Record-Bulletin. 


Mr. NELSON presented a resolution adopted by the Minne- 
sota Tax Conference at Minneapolis, Minn., fayoring the passage 
of House bill 9579, to amend section 5219 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, relative to taxation of national 
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banking associations, which was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Bemidji, 
Minn., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for compulsory Sunday observance in the District of 
Columbia, which were referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. CAPPER presented resolutions of the Central Parent- 
Teachers’ Association, the Maccochaque Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Western Highlands Study Club, and the Council of 
Clubs, all of Kansas City, Kans., favoring the enactment of 
legislation creating a department of education, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. WILLIS presented the petition of Mrs. S. S. Kelly and 
sundry other citizens of Cincinnati, Ohio, praying that only a 
moderate duty be imposed in the pending tariff bill on kid 
gloves, which was referred to the Committee on Finance, 

He also presented the petition of G. W. Hoffer and sundry 
other citizens of Metamora and vicinity, in the State of Ohio, 
praying for the imposition in the pending tariff bill of a duty of 
$2 per 100 pounds on Cuban sugar, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE presented a resolution adopted by the 
Los Angeles Presbytery of the Presbyterian Church, at Long 
Beach, Calif., favoring an amendment to the Constitution pro- 
viding for uniform marriage and divorce laws, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a resolution adopted at the annual meeting 
of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Orange County, 
Calif., protesting against any weakening amendment to the so- 
called Volstead Act, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the conference of 
the International Association of Fire Fighters, favoring the 
legalizing of the manufacture and sale of beers and light wines, 
the establishment of peace at home and abroad and granting to 
small nations the right of self-government, the restoration of 
the liberties of the people and the release of political and war 
prisoners, and the reduction of appropriations for war purposes, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by Berkeley Post, No. 
7, American Legion, of Berkeley, Calif., commending the Presi- 
dent of the United States in refusing clemency to political 
prisoners and protesting against reducing the strength of the 
military and naval forces of the United States, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a resolution of the board of directors of 
the Sacramento (Calif.) Chamber of Commerce, protesting 
against any present change in the transportation act of 1920, 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

g BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows : 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 3634) granting a pension to William Croft (with 
accompanying* papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 8685) for the relief of John R. Seupham; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3636) authorizing the appointment of Leland ©. 
McAuley to be a captain in the Air Service, United States 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 3637) to establish an agricultural experiment sta- 
tion at Fort Mohave, in the county of Mohave, Ariz.; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: 

A bill (S. 3638) to abolish the office of Superintendent of the 
Library Building and Grounds and to transfer the duties thereof 
to the Architect of the Capitol and the Librarian of Congress; 
to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3639) to provide credit facilities for the orderly 
marketing of agricultural products, and for the preservation 
and development of the live-stock industry of the United States; 
to amend the Federal reserve act; to extend and stabilize the 
market for United States bonds and other securities; to extend 
the powers of the Federal Farm Loan Board created by the 
farm loan act; to provide fiscal agents for the United States 
and for the War Finance Corporation; and for other purposes ; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

TARIFF BILL AMENDMENTS. 

Mr. STERLING submitted two amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 7456, the tariff bill, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, 


Mr. McNARY submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 7456, the tariff bill, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. POINDEXTER submitted two amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 7456, the tariff bill, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


LAND OFFICES IN NORTH DAKOTA, 


Mr. McCUMBER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 3425) to continue the land offices 
at Belle Fourche, Timber Lake, and Lemmon, in the State of 
South Dakota, and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 


. LIBERIAN LOAN, 


Mr. LODGE. I ask that the joint resolution from the House 
referring to the Liberian credit, which was put over because 
of my absence, may be referred to the Committee on Finance, 
It clearly ought to go to that committee, which has charge of 
all credits, and I ask that it be now so referred, 

There being no objection, the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
270) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to establish a 
credit. with the United States for the Government of Liberia 
was taken from the table and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED, 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia: 

H. R. 5018. An act to authorize the widening of First Street 
NE., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5020. n act to provide for the sale by the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia of certain land in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia acquired for a schoo] site, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H. R. 6258. An act to exempt from taxation certain property 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution in Washington, 
D. C. 

AMENDMENT OF WAREHOUSE ACT. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of Senate bill 3220, which has been 
reported from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. I 
have discussed the proposed substitute bill with the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. McNary], one of the ablest lawyers in the 
Senate and a member of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. A number of other Senators have examined it, and 
all favor it. The Secretary of Agriculture requests the pro- 
posed changes, and the amendments in the bill were prepared 
by department officials. He recommends that the changes be 
made in the bill as reported and states that the amendments 
suggested are the result of experience in the administration of 
the act by the division in the Bureau of Markets. I will place 
his letter in the Recorp, showing the reasons for the change. 
There will be no objection, I am sure, on the part of any Sena- 
tor who will examine it. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The typewritten bill, sent to the 
desk by the Senator from Georgia, is not identical with the 
original bill? 

Mr. HAR?TS. It is the original bill with other amendments 
suggested by the Department of Agriculture. I ask that it be 
substituted for the original bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be reported for the 
information of the Senate. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. A bill (S. 2220) to amend section 
2 of the United States warehouse act, approved August 11, 1916. 
The Senator from Georgia reports from the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry a substitute to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert. 

Mr. SMOOT. The original bill was reported from that com- 
mittee? 

Mr. HARRIS. This is the bill reported from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. I am offering other amendments to 
the bill, all of which were prepared by the officials of the De- 
partinent of Agriculture haying charge of the administration of 
the act, and they have the approval of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, one of the best men who has ever oceupied that position. 
The amendments, if adopted, will add to the security of persons 
making loans in these warehouses and also add to the security 
of farmers storing their agricultural products. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to know whether the proposed amend- 
ment offered by the Senator has been acted upon by the com- 
mittee and whether he is authorized to report it as a substitute 
for the original bill now on the calendar, 

Mr. HARRIS. The original bill was recommended by the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, but related only to the 
matter of the products designated by the Secretary of Agri- 
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culture. The substitute I offer contains some other amendments 
which the Secretary of Agriculture asked me to offer when the 
bill was referred to him by the committee. The bill I have 
sent to the desk embraces all amendments, and I ask that it be 
substituted for the bill previously offered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Do I understand that the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry has agreed to and authorized the Senator 
to offer these amendments, or is he offering them on his own 
account? 

Mr. HARRIS. The Department of Agriculture approved the 
first amendment which I offered, allowing the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to designate the agricultural products to be stored in a 
warehouse instead of naming them in the bill and limiting to 
a few products. The other amendments were all offered on the 
request of the Department of Agriculture. : 

Mr, SMOOT. The Secretary of Agriculture may ask it, but 
I think the committee had better act upon it before the Senate 
considers it. 

Mr. PITTMAN, Mr. President, let me see if I understand the 
situation. There is a bill which has been reported from the 
committee and which is now on the calendar. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is true. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That bill has certain amendments put in it 
by the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

* Mr. HARRIS, The bill was reported without amendment, 
but the committee agrees to the principal amendment. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator from Georgia is now asking 
unanimous consent to take up that bill, and that consent has 
been granted. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it has not been granted. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I assumed that it had been granted. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not yet. 

Mr. PITTMAN. If it is granted and the bill is brought up 
for consideration, the Senator from Georgia is going to offer 
an amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

Mr. SMOOT, The Senator from Nevada stated it just as I 
understand it, and as I stated it, but I went further than the 
Senator from Nevada, and asked the Senator from Georgia if 
the amendment had been approved by the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Mr, PITTMAN. There are evidently some amendments in 
the substitute which the committee have not approved. 

Mr. HARRIS. Some have and some have not been approved 
by the committee. At the request of the Senator from Utah I 
had the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] go into the matter 
thoroughly. He approves all amendments and says they will 
strengthen the act. The Bureau of Markets, which has the 
administration of the measure, through the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, requests that it shall be amended this way. The Gev- 
ernment can lose nothing by these amendments; it issues a 
license and places warehousemen under bond; but it strengthens 
the act and affords the farmer—wool and tobacco growers— 
better protection, enabling them to get cheaper insurance, lower 
rates of interest on money borrowed, because the man who loans 
money on the products has a guarantee that the products on 
which he makes a loan are stable, in good condition, and the 
warehouseman’s bond protects them. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought, of course, when the Senator spoke to 
me about it that these amendments had been approved by the 
committee. Therefore, I asked the Senator at the time to discuss 
the matter with the Senator from Oregon, who is a member of 
the committee and who was in the Chamber at the time. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, in order to save the time of the 
Senate, I wonder if the Senator from Utah would not let this 
bill go through and let me place in the Rxconp the reasons set 
forth by the Agricultural Department for the changes proposed, 
and to-morrow, if he objects to any of them, we can reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed and send it back to the 
committee. If he will agree to do that, I think it will save time, 
and I am sure no Senator will object to any of the changes pro- 
posed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, I do not know what they are. 

Mr. HARRIS. One is to provide for licensing samplers in 
warehouses to aScertain values of products and insure a correct 
statement as to the condition of the products in a warehouse. 
It is designed to guarantee the man who lends the money on the 
products that the goods on which he makes the loan are not 
only in the warehouse and graded or classed so as to know the 
value, but that they are in good condition. Further, it is to 
place a penalty on the warehouseman if he fails to do his duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is the Government responsible? 

Mr. HARRIS. No. The Government licenses the warehouse. 
The warehouseman is under bond. If he makes a statement as 
to commodities in the warehouse which is untrue, or if he allows 


to go out of the warehouse goods on which there is a mortgage, 
this bill will make him liable, and the penalties will make him 
careful about everything pertaining to the products stored— 
weights, condition, etc, 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Utah, unless there be some grave cause, will allow the bill to 
go through. We have adopted the policy of allowing some 
uncontested measures to be acted upon, and it seems to me that 
policy should be followed in this instance. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not a question of not allowing it to be 
acted upon, but it seems to me that it involves a more or less 
serious question; and I really do not know, from what the Sena- 
tor from Georgia has said, whether the Government of the United 
States is to be responsible in case the goods shall be removed 
from the warehouse. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Government of the United States is not 
responsible. The bill is designed to make the warehouseman 
more particular about ‘the goods in the Government warehouse. 
He is licensed to take charge of the goods in the warehouse. 
The bill will protect the man who lends money on farm prod- 
ucts, and it will protect the farmer who places his products in 
the warehouse. Its enactment is requested because of the expe- 
rience of the Agricultural Department in connection with Gov- 
ernment warehouses in the past. 

Mr. SMOOT. Who is going to lend the money on the prod- 
ucts—the Government or the banks? 

Mr. HARRIS. The banks; the Government has nothing to 
do with it. It simply gives a license to the warehouseman, 
places him under bond, and makes it a penaity for him to 
issue false receipts, dispose of, or damage agricultural products 
stored in the warehouse. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I wanted to be sure of. 

Mr. HARRIS. The bill does not impose any additional obli- 
gations on the Government. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As I understand the proposition, some 
years ago we passed a Government warehouse bill, authorizing 
the Government to license warehouses. Whether that was right 
or wrong, that is the law; it is an established fact. Now, as I 
understand, the bill of the Senator from Georgia has the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Agriculture and of the chairman of 
the Agricultural Committee, even as to the amendment pro- 
posed. It is merely designed to impose such requirements as 
will better protect the warehouse certificate, so that the bank 
that lends the money may feel that it has better security than 
it has under existing law. That is all there is in the measure, 
and at this time it will be very useful. I hope the Senator will 
allow it to go through. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on the statement of the Senator 
from Georgia, I have no objection to having the bill considered 
now, but, after the proceedings are published in the Recorp 
and I understand more clearly what it involyes, if I think it 
ought to be reconsidered I shall expect the Senator from 
Georgia not to object to its reconsideration. 

Mr. HARRIS. Not at all; I shall be very glad to have the 
Senator, in that event, ask for its reconsideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S..3220) to amend sec- 
tion 2 of the United States warehouse act, approved August 
11, 1916. 

Mr. HARRIS. I offer to the bill the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute which I have sent to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment preposed by the 
Senator from Georgia will be stated. 

The RraDbIiNd CLERK. It is proposed to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 

That section 2 of the United States warehouse act, approved August 
11, 1916, is amended to read as follows: 

„Sue. 2. That the term ‘warehouse’ as used in this act shall be 
deemed to mean every building, structure, or other protected inclosure 
in which any agricultural product is or may be stored for interstate 
or foreign commerce, or, if located within any place under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the United States, in which any agricultural product is 
or may be stored. As used in this act“ son’ includes a corporation 
or partnership or two or more persons having a joint or common in- 
terest; ‘ warehouseman’ means a person lawfully engaged in the busi- 
ness of storing agricultural products; and ‘receipt’ means a ware- 
bess 5 of the United States warehouse act, approved August 
11; 1916. is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. That each license issued under sections 4 and 9 of this act 
shall terminate as therein provided, or in accordance with the terms of 
this act and the regulations thereunder, and may from time to time be 
modified or extended by a written instrument.” 

That section 11 of the United States warehouse act, approved August 
11, 1916, is amended to read as follows: 

“ Sec, 11. That the Secretary of 9 may, upon N e 


of satisfactory proof of competency, to any person a license 
inspect, sample, or classify any agricoltaral product or products, stored 
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or to be stored in a warehouse licensed under this act, according to 
condition, grade, or otherwise, and to certificate the condition, grade, 
or other class thereof, or to weigh the same and certificate the weight 
thereof, or both to inspect, sample, or classify and weigh the same and 
to certificate the condition, grade, or other class and the weight thereof, 
upon condition that such person agree to comply with and abide by the 
terms of this act and of the rules and regulations prescribed hereunder 
so far as the same relate to him,” 

That section 12 of the United States warehouse act, approved Au- 
gust 11, 1916, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 12. That — 4 license issued to any person to inspect, sample, 
or classify or to w any agricultural product or products under this 
act may be suspended or reyoked by the Secretary of Agriculture 
whenever he is satisfied, after opportunity afforded to the licensee con- 
cerned for a hearing, that such licensee has failed to inspect, sample, 
or classify or to weigh any agricultural duct or products cor: 
or has violated any of the provisions of this act or of the rules and 
regulations preseri hereunder, so far as the same may relate to 
him, or that he has used his license or allowed it to be used for any 
improper purpose whatever. Pending investigation, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, whenever he deems necessary; may suspend a license tem- 
porarily without hearing.” 

That section 15 of the United States warehouse act, approved Au- 
gust 11, 1916, is amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 15. That any fundible agricultural product stored for inter- 
state or foreign commerce, or in any place under the exclusive juris- 
diction of the United States, in a warchouse licensed under this act 
shall be inspected and graded by a person duly licensed to grade the 
same under this act.” 

That section 19 of the United States warehouse act, approved Au- 
gust 11, 1916, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 19. That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized, from 
time to time, to establish and promulgate standards for agricultural 
products by which their quality or value may be judged or deter- 
mined: Provided, That the standards for any agricultural products 
which have been, or which in future may be, established by or under 
authority of any other act of Congress shall be, and are hereby, 
adopted for the purposes of this act as the official standards of the 
United States for the agricultural products to which they relate.” 

That section 29 of the United States warehouse act, approved Au- 
gust 11, 1916, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 29. That nothing in this act shall be construed to conflict 
with, or to authorize any conflict with, or in any way to impair or 
limit the effect or operation of the laws of any State relating to ware- 
houses, warehousemen, weighers paare, nspectors, samplers, or 
classifiers; but the Secretary of Agr culture is authorized to cooperate 
with such officials as are charged with the enforcement of such State 
laws in such States and through such cooperation to secure the enforce- 
ment of the provisions of this act; nor shall this act be construed so 
as to limit the operation of any statute of the United States . to 
warehouses or warehousemen, weighers, graders, inspectors, samplers, 
or classifiers now in force in the District of Columbia or in any Terri- 
corr or other place under the exclusive jurisdiction of the United 

ates,” 

That section 30 of the United States warehouse act, -approved Au- 
gust 11, 1916, is amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 30. That every person who shall forge, alter, counterfeit, 
simulate, or falsely represent, or shall without proper authosity use, 
any license issued by the Secretary of Agriculture under this act. or 
who shall violate or fail to comply with any provision of section 8 of 
this act, or who shall issue or utter a false or fraudulent receipt or 
certificate, or any person who, without lawful authority, shall con- 
vert to his own use, or use for purposes of securing a loan, or remove 
from a licensed warehouse contrary to this act or the regulations 
promulgated thereunder, any agricultural products stored or to be 
stored in such warehouse and for which licensed receipts have been 
or are to be issued, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined not more than $10,000 or double the 
value of the products involved if such double value exceeds $10,000, or 
imprisoned not more than one year, or both, in the discretion of the 
court, and the owner of the agricultural products so converted, used, or 
removed may, in the discretion of the Seeretary of Agriculture, be 
reimbursed for the value thereof out of any fine collected hereunder 
by check drawn on the Treasury at the direction of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, for the value of such product to the extent that such 
owner has not otherwise been reimbursed. That any person who sha 
draw with intent to deceive a false sample of, or who shall willfully 
mutilate or falsely represent a sample drawn under this act, or who 
shall classify, grade, or weigh fraudulently any agricultural products 
stored or to be stored under the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof fined not more 
than $500 or imprisoned for not more than six months, or both, in the 
discretion of the court.” ' 


During the reading of the amendment, 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr, PITTMAN. Is the Secretary now reading the proposed 
amendment or is be reading the original bill? 

Mr. HARRIS. He is reading the amendment submitted by 
me in the nature of a substitute. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Has the original bill been read? I should 
like to bave the bill read first, in order to ascertain what it is 
the amendment Is directed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. It is an amendment to the Government ware- 
house act. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is Senate bill 3220, which, of 
course, has been printed. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I understand what Senate bill 3220 is; I 
have it before me, but I should like to know whether Senate 
bill 8220 is incorporated in the proposed amendment? 

Mr. HARRIS. Itis. . 

Mr. PITTMAN. Entirely? 

Mr, HARRIS. Entirely. 


After the conclusion of the reading of the amendment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to amend sec- 
tions 2, 5, 11, 12, 15, 19, 29, and 30 of the United States ware- 
house act, approved August 11, 1916,” 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ask permission to place in 
the Recorp a letter from the Secretary of Agriculture in regard 
to the measure just passed, to which I previously referred, to- 
gether with the accompanying memorandum of amendments 
requested by the department, which are the only amendments 
to the bill except the original amendment which I described, 
and which was the first to be considered. I ask permission also 
to have printed in the Recorp a statement which I have pre- 
pared of the benefits which will come to the warehouses which 
have been and will be licensed under the bill. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Ss igen ra 9 
ashington, May 13 * 
Hon. WILLIAM J. HARRIS, kaaien 
United States Senate, 
Dear Sanavor: In accordance with an informal request which I 
understand you recently made of the Bureau of Markets and Crop Esti- 
mates, there have been prepared in that bureau by our people who are 
famillar with the subject some 8 amendments to the United 
States warehouse act, together with a memorandum in explanation 
thereof. This matter has been gone into very carefully, aud these 
amendments are the result of experience in the administration of the 
act by the division in the Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates that 
is pares un that responsibility, 
rely yours, 
x Henry WALLACE, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
BUREAU OF MARKETS AND CROP ESTIMATES, 
Washington, May 11, 1922. 


(Memorandum in explanation of suggested amendments to the United 
States warehouse act, attached hereto.) 


In the suggested amendments to the United States warebouse act, 
attached hereto, addiiional or new language has been underscored. 
Where words are to be omitted lines are run through them and atten- 
tion will be called thereto in this memorandum. 

The first amendment suggested amends section 2 by striking out the 
following sentence: “ The term ‘agricultural product" wherever used 
in this act shall be deemed to mean cotton, wool, grain, tobacco, and 
flax: , or any of them.” 

In explanation of that amendment it should be said that the depart- 
ment has had a number of uests in the pust several years to license 
warehouses which are used for the storage of agricultural products 
other than those now enumerated in the act. There are pending in 
Congress at this time several amendments to the act which have as 
their object enlarging the number of the products which might be stored 
in licensed warebouses and for which licensed receipts should be issued. 
These amendments range from specifying a few additional products to 
the inclusion of all agricultural or horticultural products. addition 
there are pending a number of important bills providing for additional 
credit facilities based in part upon warehouse receipts for agricultural 

roducts. It is believed that the purpose of those seeking amendments 
o the act and the intent of the act, as well as that of proposed credit 
legislation, can best be carried out if it is left discretionary with the 
Secretary of Agriculture to determine what agricultural products are 
suitable for storage under the warehouse act. 

The amendment made to section 5 removes the one-year limitation 
now placed upon licenses. No good reason ts apparent for limiting the 
life of all licenses to one year. ‘The limitation now in the act makes it 
necessary for a warehouseman to file an application and bond every 
year, causing both the warehouseman and the department unnecessary, 
work. Under the suggested wording the license can be terminated any 
nee the licensee fails to observe the act or the regulations promulgated 

ereunder. 

Section 11 of the act it is suggested be amended to provide 
licensing persons to inspect and sample products and to centifieate 8 
condition of such products. Section 11 how provides for the licensing 
of persons to classify and weigh agricultural products stored in ware- 
houses licensed under the act. To properly classify certain products, 
such as tobacco and grain, it is highly important to have an accurate 
and representative sample of the commodity. Therefore licensing 
samplers it is believed will impress the samplers more keenly with the 
responsibilit, imposed upon them. 

Section it 5 be amended by adding at two places the 
words “ inspect, sample, or,“ so as to make this section conform with 
the amendment suggested to section 11, which provides for the licens- 


ing of W gen 
ion 15 of the act it is suggested be amended so as to strike out 
from the first line thereof the words “ grain, flaxseed, or” and the 
word “other” in that same line, making the section read as indicated 
in the attached draft, As the section now reads, there has been doubt 
as to whether grain or flaxseed, regardless of the manner in which 
they may be stored, are not under all conditions made by the law 
al products. Under certain conditions grain is so 


the 

raene 7 D it is customary to store grain in sacks; that is, 
e grain 6 

sections at times grain is specially binned. Wither of these methods 

results in preserving the identity of the particular grain stored, and 

there is no valid reason why a requirement should be imposed by law 
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upon Identity-preserved grain which is not imposed upon the other 
products, such as cotton, now mentioned in the act. 

Section 19 it is 88 he amended by striking out the words in 
this act defined. be amendment suggested to section 2 eliminates 
tho definition of ‘agricultural product,” and therefore the words “in 
this act defined ” are useless. 

The only suggested amendments to section 29 are to insert the 
words “ inspectors" and samplers at the two places indicated. 
These changes are suggested to make this section harmonize with the 
suggested amendments to sections 11 and 12. 

The amendments suggested to section 30 first enlarge the scope of 
offenses which a warehouseman e er commit and for which he eet 
be punished under this act; second, they increase the severity of the 


nalty which may be imposed; and, third, provision is made for 
mpo: snalties on persons who draw, with intent to deceive, a false 
sample of a product or who willfully mutilate or falsely represent a 


sample drawn under the act, or who fraudulently grade or weigh 2 55 
cultural products stored or to be stored under the provisions of the 
act. 
It is not believed that the offenses now punishable under the act are 
sufficiently broad in scope, nor is it believed that penalties are severe 
enough. As the act reads now a warehouseman can be punished, first, 
if he forges, alters, counterfeits, simulates, or falsely represents a 
license, or if he represents himself to be licensed when he is not, or if 
he issues or utters a false or fraudulent receipt or certificate. It is 
believed that a warehouseman might commit any of the other acts 
enumerated in the suggested amendments and still not be punishable 
under the act. The commission of any of these acts would in many 
instances be more serions to the depositor of agricultural products than 
the commission of the acts which the Jaw now provides for punishing. 
While the act provides that the Secretary shall require a bond before 
a Wurehouseman becomes licens and while it is the intention that 
this bond shall be for the protection of depositors, on the other hand 
it must be recognized tbat the amount of bend which should be re- 
uired must not be prohibitive. This recognition has been made. 
Offenses such as the suggested amendments contemplate to reach might 
be committed in such amount as to wipe out the amount of bond and 
still leave unsatisfied claims of depositors. It is not believed that the 
amount of bond which is required can well be increased. It jis be- 
lieved, on the other hand, that the penalties which are suggested will 
have a salutary as wel! as deterring influence upon warehousemen who 
may be tempted to go wrong. 

use of the importance of drawing of prone: and representative 
samples and of the importance of proper classification, grading and 
weighing to the integrity of the receipt for collateral purposes, the pen- 
aty section suggested for reaching samplers, classifiers, graders, and 
8 ghers should materially strengthen warehouse receipts issued under 
this act. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, many benefits come to those 
warehouses licensed under the Federal act. The patrons of 
such warehouses will enjoy a 25 per cent reduction in insurance 
rates, and as warehousemen they themselves will be granted a 
reduction of 25 per cent in insurance rates on both the ware- 
houses and their equipment. 

Great progress has been made under the warehouse act dur- 
ing the past two years aud great strides have occurred in the 
past year, according to Mr. H. S. Lohe, in charge of the admin- 
istration of the United States warehouse act, under the Burean 
of Markets and Crop Estimates in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The warehouse act was passed in August, 1916. From 
that date until April 1, 1920, there were licensed 23 cotton 
warehouses, with a combined capacity of 40,050 bales, and only 
5 grain warehouses, wiih a total capacity of 136,000 bushels. 
One year later, on April 1, 1920. there were licensed 238 cotton 
warehouses, with a combined capacity of 429,975 bales, and 56 
grain warehouses, with a total capacity of 2,108,400 bushels. 

There were no licensed wool warehouses on April 1, 1920, 
but one year later there were five licensed wool warehouses 
with a capacity of 97.500 bags, or approximately 24.375.000 
pounds. Although the uct applied to tobacco warehouses, no 
licenses were issued up to April 1, 1921. 

The department had licensed 269 cotton warehouses with a 
combined capacity of approximately 1,250,000 bales up to April 
1, 1922. On that date 264 grain warehouses, with a total 
capacity of approximately 15,000,000 bushels, had been licensed; 
19 wool warehouses, which handled better than one-sixth of the 
entire wool clip of the last season, or about 35,000,000 pounds 
of wool; and 12 tobacco warehouses with a total capacity of 
about 68,000,000 pounds. 

It will be noted, the department points out, that the total 
number of licensed warehouses on April 1, 1922, is not very 
much greater than the number on April 1, 1921. but the capacity 
is materially different. On April 1, 1921, the capacity was 
429,975 bales of cotton, but one year later the capacity in- 
creased to 1,250,000 bales. The reason given is that a few 
large warehouses have seen the benefits of the warehouse act. 

Mr. President, the department informed me that they could 
not interest any cotton warehousemen in the milling sections 
of New England until the close of 1921. There is now oue large 
warehouse with a 80,000-bale compartment licensed in Massa- 
chusetts. The whole plant of that warehouseman will accomo- 
date in the neighborhood of 150,000 bales, and he will increase 
his licensed space as the demand grows. Many large compress 
and warehouse companies in the South, operating on a large 
scale in the cotton-producing area, have become licensed within 


the past year, 
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The department informs me that the cooperative cotton 
growers’ associations which were formed in different States 
during the past year have all manifested a great interest in the 
Federal warehouse act, and all of the associations have found 
the Federal warehouse receipt of immeuse value in arranging 
for finances. 

The department has been informally advised that the associa- 
tions which are now in process of organization in North Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, and Arkansas intend to avail themselves 
of the act. 

At this time, when the Senate has just passed a bill extending 
the activities of the War Finance Corporation for one year 
from June $0, 1922, it is important to note that the corporation, 
in making its loans covering various products, Informs me that 
in not a single instance has it refused to accept Federal ware- 
house receipts as security for loans which it has made to pro- 
ducers’ associations. 

The department says there has been an awakening on the 
part of grain warehousemen to the advantage of the warehouse 
act. During the months of August, September. and October of 
last year over 225 grain warehouses were licensed in Oregon, 
Idaho, and Washington. One grain grower in the Northwest 
section wrote the department that the licensing of these ware- 
houses at once placed at the growers’ disposal a warehouse 
receipt on which they were able to borrow. and despite the fact 
that before they had this receipt they experienced the greatest 
difficulty in making loans. 

While the number of wool warehouses which are licensed ap- 
pears small, according to the department, it will be recalled that 
those warehouses have handled more than one-sixth of last 
year’s clip, which is operating on a large scale. It appears that 
practically all of the wool of Missouri will be handled this year 
through licensed warehouses, 

Until November 20, 1921, only one small tobacco warehouse 
was operating under this act. There ure now 14, with a total 
capacity of close to 70,000,000 pounds. Seven of these ware- 
houses are in Wiscousiu, 3 in Pennsylvania, and 4 in Ken- 
tucky. Those in Kentucky are very large and have an aggre- 
gate capacity of approximately 60,000,000 pounds. The depart- 
ment is expecting several more large warehouses in Kentucky 
to apply for licenses, as well as several in southern Ohio and 
Indiana. - 

The framers of the original Warehouse aci had in mind the 
developing of a form of warehouse receipt, according to my 
understanding, which would possess the greatest credit advan- 
tages. One illustration given me by Mr. Volle, of the bureau 
who administers the act, was the recognition on the part of 
bankers of the value of the receipt when a large cotton planta- 
tion operator in the Delta section approached a New Orleans 
banker for a loan, offering as security some 300 cotton-ware- 
house receipts. The receipts were left with the banker so they 
might be examined, and later in the day the holder of the 
receipts returned to learn what amount the banker might loan 
on them. ‘To his surprise the banker handed him about 10 or 
12 receipts on which he told him he could not make a loan, but 
that he would loan on all of the others. ‘The holder of the re- 
ceipts asked no questions but glanced at the receipts which were 
returned and immediately noted that these receipts had been 
issued by the warehouse prior to its becoming licensed under the 
act. All of the other receipts were licensed receipts and were 
acceptable to the banker as collateral. 

Mr. President,. Governor Harding, of the Federal Reserve 
Board, in a letter to the warehousing official of the bureau 
last September, said: 


Generally speaking there can be no doubt, I think, that warehouse re- 
ceipts issued by warehonsemen licensed and bonded under the United 
States warehouse act will be considered by bankers as more desirable 
collateral security than these issued by warehousemen who are not 
licensed or bon under any State or Federal law. 


Continuing, Governor Harding wrote: 

The United States warehouse act specifies in detail what shall be 
stated on each receipt issued under that act, and these statements give 
very full information regarding the commodity which the receipt repre- 
sents. The act also auray the warehousemen to keep records of all 
commodities stored or withdrawn and of all receipts issued and returned, 
and to make sach reports to the Secretary of Agriculture as the Secre- 
tary shall require. 

In discussing the relative desirability of the warehouse re- 
ceipts issued by warehousemen licensed under the Federal act 
and those licensed under acts of the various States, Governor 


Harding wrote: 

It is my opinion, however, that there are certain advantages in being 
licensed under the Federal law and in being subject to the supervision 
of the Federa! authorities, which advantages would be most apparent 
in cases where the holders of warehouse receipts desire to use them as 
collateral for loans from banks located in States other than those in 
which the warehouse happens to be located. 
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THE RUSSIAN SITUATION. 


Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, on general principles I am op- 
posed to the discussion on the floor of the Senate of subjects 
not regularly before this body. I am convinced that our very 
liberal rules, permitting discussion of any subject, any time, at 
any length, have much to do with the present admitted unsatis- 
factory progress of the tariff bill. However, the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr, Boram] has introduced a resolution, upon which he 
has spoken, and the principle involved is of such unusual and 
far-reaching importance, that I believe the other side of the 
picture should at least be briefly stated. 

On May 15 the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] presented 
the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Senate of the United States favors the recogni- 
tion of the present soviet government of Russia. 

I have a very high regard for the splendid intellect of the 
Senator and his magnificent service to. his country, and it has 
been with great pleasure that I have on many occasions sub- 
scribed to his viewpoint on public matters; but it is absolutely 
impossible for me to follow the reasoning that would conyince 
him of the wisdom of the recognition of the soviet government 
of Russia, especially when I recall his eloquence on many an 
occasion in upholding and protecting the constitutional princi- 
ples of America, 

The Constitution of the United States, as I interpret it, is 
built upon the principles of liberty and protection of property 
rights; and, while I recognize the right of any nation to estab- 
lish its own government, I differentiate very decidedly on the 
question of America’s recognition of that government if it 
destroys the fundamental and bedrock principle upon which 
our own Government is founded. 


I would divide a brief discussion of this question into two 


parts: 

First. That it is, anyhow, no business of the Senate to initiate 
such a program. Every Senator certainly appreciates that the 
recognition of new governments is, first of all, an Executive 
function. Frankly, in this connection, and so far as it can be 
ascertained or analyzed, the policy of the Secretary of State as 
to Russia's recognition has met the widespread approval of all 
America. He has clearly stated on different occasions, in effect, 
that our Government can have nothing to do with another goy- 
ernment that denies the right of the protection of private prop- 
erty or the sacredness of contracts. The conference at Genoa 
has only served to accentuate the determination of the soviet 
government to adhere to these false policies. 

Second. From an economic standpoint, how is it possible 
for our Government to recognize another government which, 
as stated, denies the right of private ownership, and through 
such recognition to encourage our merchants and business men 
to engage in trade with the Bolsheviki? 

The fundamental principle of American Government has been 
the protection of American interests under any flag in the 
world; and how are we to protect American interests in a coun- 
try whose government first refuse to recognize an American 
loan made to the Government the present soviet régime suc- 
ceeded, and then positively asserts that property rights and 
protection form no part of their ritual? Are we not holding 
out to our business men a false security? 

It appeals to me, Mr. President, that through such recogni- 
tion we would be deceiving our own business men. It appeals 
to me that recognition would result in a confused situation 
somewhat like this: First, an approval of that government's 
direct statement that they propose to repudiate all their obli- 
gations and the war debt of the late World War that was con- 
ducted in the interest of civilization; second, if any American 
citizen owns property in Russia they refuse to restore that 
property to the American owner, because it is the policy of 
their government to confiscate private property. Therefore, to 
. restore to the American citizen his property which he right- 
fully owned in Russia would be contrary to their governmental 
policy. But if a Russian national—and many of them do— 
owns private property in the United States the soviet govern- 
ment demands that he be placed in full possession of that prop- 
erty, because he appreciates that it is not the policy of the 
American Government to steal or confiscate private property. 

It appeals to me, Mr. President, that to recognize the soviet 
government under such conditions is not only infamous but is 
destructive to all that Christianity has accomplished in the last 
2,000 years. 

During the war many American citizens bought Russian ex- 
ternal bonds. That was to heip the Allies win the war. At the 
time it was just as much a patriotic act as it was later to buy 
American Liberty bonds. They were bought, as I recall it, 


practically at par, and not at an unusual rate of interest for 


such securities. As stated, the present Russian government 
has repudiated this debt in its entirety. f 

How can we give aid to Russia in addition to making every 
effort, as we continually are, to feed the starving men, women, 
and children, partially the result of this impractical and incon- 
sistent form of government? Certainly not by recognizing it 
and thus encouraging its continuation. We can never give aid 
to Russia under present conditions hy the recognition of the 
political situation there. It seems impossible in European con- 
ferences to separate European politics from Old World economics. 
Tf it can not be done, then I see no immediate help beyond what 
we are now doing. If they insist on a continuation of the policy 
of repudiation, certainly our Government is more than justified 
in continuing, and the American people in my judgment demand 
that it continue, the policy of nonrecognition. 

In other words, Mr. President, until the soviet government, or 
whatever it may be called, realizes the necessity for the recog- 
nition and guaranties of the rights of private property and 
contracts, then in justice to our own country and the policy and 
principles we have proclaimed for centuries recognition should 
and must be withheld. We owe it to our own people; we owe 
it to our present position of world leadership. 

Personalty, I should like to see America sitting around the 
table with the representatives of other recognized nations con- 
sidering an adjustment of world economic problems. We are 
certainly not hostile to efforts to help balance the budgets; we 
are not deaf to suggestions providing for the proper deflation 
of bloated currencies; we are not averse to lending assistance 
in bringing about reduced expenditures rather than more taxa- 
tion; we are not opposed to armament reduction and matters 
of that kind; but if participation in such conferences involves 
the recognition and thus the semi-indorsement of a false theory 
of government, then America had better by far continue its 
policy of isolation and national independence and national 
Soome in its protection of American rights through the 
world. : 

Only a day or two ago, demonstrating, if the news reports are 
to be given credit—and I believe they are—that the representa- 
tives of the soviet government who have been at Genoa are 
unable really to represent the viewpoint-of the leaders in author- 
ity in Russia, the report came to us that while Tchitcherin was 
giving assurances to the representatives of other nations ut 
Genoa of Russia’s cooperation in economic problems and Russia's 
nonaggression ‘compact Trotsky was making war speeches to 
Russian cadets, and is reported to haye said: ; 

Don't believe in the Genoa speeches; trust only in your bayonets 
and your batteries. Conferences will not give us what we need. This 
can only be obtained by having the red army cross the frontier of 
capitalistic States and the red flag wave over the whole of Europe, 
Perhaps during the summer the army will be called upon to 15 
proof of its fighting force. 

And in the same news report word was received from the 
Black Sea to, the effect that the Russian batteries fired on the 
Italian steamer Marte, sinking the steamer and killing half of 
her crew. 

The Italian Red Cross have just reported that southern 
Russia has been transformed into a “ great cemetery of starving 
people. Men, women, and children are dying of starvation, not 
by the thousands but by the millions.“ In the meantime repre- 
sentatives of the Russian Government, of the Russian Soviet, 
deliver ultimatums to representatives of the civilized nations 
of the world that they must be permitted to continue with their 
policy of confiscation, and in the meantime that the nations of 
the world must loan them untold millions in order that their 
government may continue to survive. 

No, Mr. President, the United States or its citizens will 
never hesitate in responding to calls of humanity, no matter 
how much a subject of justifiable criticism is the policy of the 
Government where such conditions exist; but America never 
should and never can, in justice to its own splendid convictions, 
subscribe to a recognition which at its best could only be looked 
upon as a possibility of securing commercial advantages at the 
‘cost of national dishonor, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have no intention at this 
time of undertaking to reply to the able Senator's argument 
against the recognition of Russia. I see, however, that the Sen- 
ator, like most people who oppose Russia, accepts almost every- 
thing that is published with reference to Soviet Russia. There 
is such constant, persistent propaganda in the country in the 
misrepresentation of Russia that it is no surprise that anyone 
should be at times misled with reference to tlie true facts. 

I say to the Senator that at the present time there are 14 
nations that are doing business with Russia, have their diplo- 
‘matic missions in Russia, are trading and carrying on business 
with Russia, and they are not losing any money in Russia. 
Furthermore, we ourselves are carrying on business with Russa 
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through another nation, Within the last 10 days I had the 
pleasure of hearing from a gentleman in New York who sold 
a very large amount of goods to Russia. He got his money; 
but, for some reason which is a little difficult for an American 
to understand, he had to do the business through an English 
merchant, and pay a commission to the Englishman for do- 
ing it. 

My idea of the American business man is that if you give him 
an equal chance he will take care of himself anywhere that 
anybody else will, and in view of the fact that the English mer- 
chant is in a position te do business, do it successfully, and so 
successfully that he can also carry on the business of the Amer- 
ican merchant and charge him a commission, I do not think we 
need to fear what may happen in case the American merchant 
undertakes to go in. 

Another thing, Mr. President, it is constantly stated that 
Russia at Genoa was unwilling to restore the property of the 
nationals of other governments. Russia specifically stated 
that she would either restore the property or compensate for 
it. If the press dispatches are correct and Mr. Vanderlip is 
correct, that is the position which Russia took at the Genoa 
conference, und it is a position in no wise different from that 
of other governments which passed through the war, Property 
conld not be restored in all instances, but she stood ready to 
eompensate for the property, which, in my opinion, was the 
most manifest evidence of good faith, 

Mr. Vanderlip says: 

The logic of this attitude was waved aside by the powers. 

That is, the logic of the attitude of the Russian Government. 

The Russian’s financial necessities were so extreme and pressing that 
Russia's representatives were prepared to forego their logic, acknowl- 
edge the old debts, and compensate for, if not restore, property to 
foreign nationals, 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. EDGE. Do I understand that Mr. Vanderlip also stated 
tliat the present government would acknowledge the old debt. 
meaning the loan granted by the United States to the former 
government? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes: the Russian Government were willing to 
do that, providing the Allies would assist them in getting certain 
credits to continue business, and, as Mr. Vanderlip says, for 
the Russian Government to acknowledge the old debt and to 
have undertaken to restore the property and to have gone home 
. without any assistance would have been to overthrow the Rus- 
sian Government. The President of the United States would 
not assume the responsibility of disposing of or even adjusting 
the international debt in which the United States was inter- 
ested, Poincare would not assume that responsibility upon the 
part of his Government. If he did assume it upon any such 
principle as was submitted to Russia, he undoubtedly would 
be retired to private life. Lloyd-George could not assume the 
responsibility which the Allies asked Russia to assume at the 

tenoa conference; but Russia said, If you, as the allied powers, 
will promise Russia a standing with reference to credits, and 
aid her in that respect, she will acknowledge the debt, and com- 
pensate for property where she can not restore it. 

At the present time the communistic principle in Russia is a 
very limited proposition, comparatively speaking. It is by no 
means what it was three years ago or four years ago. At the 
present time the Government of Russia nationalizes the land 
and transportation, and to some extent some of the large in- 
dustries, and that is all. Even as to the land, the farmer or the 
peasant is permitted to trade upon his own initiative and upon 
his own responsibility. The products which he raises are not 
taken charge of by the Government and disposed of, Those 
things have been modified, and my contention is that a recog- 
nition of the Government, and bringing it back into the family 
of nations, would inevitably result in Russia conforming herself 
to the business principles of the other nations of the world. 

Mr. EDGE. Does Mr. Vanderlip state at all what security, 
if any, the Russian Government proposes to give for the loan 
of millions or billions? 

Mr, BORAH. No; Mr. Vanderlip says in effect they never 
got that far; that the Allies rejected the proposition because 
the Allies were not in a position to furnish anything to Russia 
in return for what they were asking of Russia, 

Let us understand the situation precisely. The proposition 
submitted to Russia at Genoa meant the dismemberment of 
Russia. The real. moving, driving power in Genoa was oil, not 
political recognition, not restoration of Russia, but the ques- 
tion which concerned them was what ‘amount of natural re- 
Sources and raw material of Russia each one of the allied 
powers could get hold of. 
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Mr. Vanderlip is not known as a radical, yet it is very clear 
from his article that he regarded the entire movement upon the 
pari of the Allies as an impossible one. Let me read what he 
said: 

The $ — 
eee laid down a fantastically impossible pro- 

What did they ask? 

Those demands included liquidation of the past Russian obligations 
and recognition of all financial engagements heretofore entered into hy 
all the authorities of Russia—local, provincial, or on account of public- 
utility ä 

It proposed to impose on Russia the liability of all actual direct 
losses arising from breach of contract or otherwise suffered by nationals 
of other powers due to negligence of the soviet government er its 
predecessors. z : 

It proposed to set up a mixed arbitral tribunal to determine questions 
relating to debts, contracts, and losses, It proposed to establish a Rus- 
sian debt commission, nominated by the powers, which would have au- 
thority to issue new Russian bonds to holders of the existing State and 
other bonds and allocate to the service of this commission new specific 
taxes and royalties, 

It propo to control collection of such revenue, deal with the pro- 
S the return of property formerly owned by nationals 
arn es 3 eee, to reorganize the Russian Judi 
Si 18217 5 eg 8 cial protection for foreigners as complete 

That was the proposition which was submitted to Russia, and 
the surprising thing is, of course, that Russia did not accept it. 
Some people seem at a loss to understand why Russia did not 
rush into this scheme, a scheme which would have made her u 
subject people, forfeited her nationality, and turned her vast 
wealth to her despoilers. 

Mr, EDGE. Speaking of the author of that article, Mr. Van- 
derlip, was he not one of that group of so-termed international! 
bankers who are so frequently the subject of more or less com- 
ment on the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. BORAH, I suppose so; I hope so. He is adding respec- 
tability to the group; I should say, greater respectability. 

By the decree of November 23, 1920—Laws of 1920, article 
421—Russia has “guaranteed the property of those holding 
concessions in Russia against any sort of nationalization, requi- 
sition, or confiscation, and has given them various privileges 
which will allow them to carry on their business without inter- 
ference.” That is a part of the present law of Russia. 

A special decree of the central executive committee—Laws of 
1921, article 313—* guarantees the fulfillment of lease contracts 
and prescribes that they can only be set aside by the courts,” 
as in this or any other country. 

From article 188 of the Laws of 1921, which frees labor from 
the requirement to work for the State, to article 323 of the 
laws of the same year, they proclaim the freedom of all workers 
to choose their own employment without special authorization, 

I quote again from the laws of Russia: 

In general, all contracts, including those to which the State is a 
party, are binding and enforceable by law, and auy provision included 
in the contract excluding the parties from resorting to the courts 
renders it invalid, 

Mr. President, as I said, I do not propose to discuss this mat- 
ter to-day. I shall, however, discuss it more at length within 
a very short time. 

Mr. FLETCHER subsequently said: Wili the Senator from 
California allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In connection with the discussion regard- 
ing Russia this morning, I should like to have inserted in the 
Record an editorial from the Washington Post of Monday, May 
22, entitled “The Crisis of May 31.” 

Mr. JOHNSON, The Senator asks that it be inserted in the 
Recorp, not read? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; in connection with that discussion, 
and before taking up the tariff bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Very well; and upon that subject I hope 
to say something myself hereafter. The exigencies of the tariff 
bill have precluded investigations, studies, and the like, in other 
directions which might be more interesting, though perhaps not 
more profitable. 

Mr. FLETCHER, 
8-point type. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, in 8-point type, as follows: 

[From tbe Washington Post, Monday, May 22, 1922.1 
THE CRISIS OF MAY 31. 

In his final remarks at Genoa Mr. Lloyd-George gave a 
pointed warning to the Russian Bolshevists who wrecked the 
conference by refusing to conform to the rules of civilization. 
He urged them not to make the mistake at The Hague which 
they made at Genoa, of running counter to the prejudices of 
western Europe. He added: 


I ask that the editorial be printed in 


1922. 
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The first prejudice we bave in western Europe is this, that if ga 
sell goods to a man you expect to get paia for them, The second is 
that if you lend money to a man and he promises to repay you, you 
expect that he will repay you. The third this, that if you go to a 
man who has already lent you money and say, “ Will you lend me 
more? he will say to you, “Do you propose to repay me what 1 
gaye you?” and if you say, No; it is a matter of principle with me 
not to repay,” there is the most extraordinary prejudice in the western 
mind against lending any more money to that person. 

Mr. Lloyd-George might have observed that the farther west 
you go the stronger the prejudice. He could not have stated 
more admirably the attitude of the United States in regard to 
the war loaus, Therefore the news that France is following 
the suit of Great Britain in providing for the early payment 
of an installment on the debt to the United States is most grati- 
fying. It will serve as an object lesson to the Russian reds by 
proving that western nations are as punctilious when bor- 
rowers as they are when lenders. 

The world will watch with interest the proceedings at The 
Hague to ascertain whether the Russian communists shall de- 
cide to throw over their doctrines for the sake of a loan or 
throw over a loan for the sake of communism. In the first case 
they will no longer be communists, and the prospects of Euro- 
pean peace will be distinctly brighter. In the latter case, they 
will remain a menace to Europe. Whether they make one deci- 
sion or the other, their good faith will still remain in doubt and 
nothing but events will show their true intent. If they can ob- 
tain a loan by promising reforms with such trickery as to en- 
able them to break their promise, they will do so. It is up to 
the European Governments to prevent such treachery. 

In the meantime the relations of Germany and France will 
press for adjustment. There are indications that an agreement 
is in the making, which may materialize before May 31, and 
which will enable France to escape the embarrassing ulternative 
of employing militury force. The subcommittee of bankers 
conferring under the Reparation Commission will strive to finda 
method of adjusting the situation on May 31 whereby France 
and Germany may be enabled to agree upon something more 
practicable than the present arrangement. The solution is in 
the hands of France, but possibly M. Poincure may not summon 
up the moral courage to apply it. In order to readjust the 
Franco-German relations on a basis that will yield reparation 
money without military compulsion, M. Poincare must agree 
to a reduction of the total sum demanded of Germany, and must 
further agree to release certain German assets, such as rail- 
roads, so that Germany may pledge them as security for a 
loan. From the loan France may collect an installment of rep- 
aration money, and Germany can proceed with the balance to 
obtain raw materials and improve her exchange. | 

Can M. Poincare induce France to relax her grip upon Ger- 
many to the extent outlined? He has not been in the position 
of advocating lenity toward Germany, even for the purpose of 
collecting reparations. One French premier after another has 
fallen because he was made to appear weak in dealing with the 
Germans. M. Poincare was one of M. Briand's sharpest critics 
on this point, and now M. Poincare is prodded by other critics, 
If M. Poincare had gone to Genoa he probably would have been 
condemned by the Chamber of Deputies, and his resignation 
would have followed. He retained power by reiterating his 
fixed determination to hold Germany to account on May 81 and 
by holding Mr. Lloyd-George and the Russian reds at arm’s 
length. He ran the risk of impairing Anglo-French relations 
rather than yield a jot in dealing with Germany. Consequently 
he remains premier. 

The question now is whether M. Poincare can persuade 
French opinion to adopt the plan for an international loan to 
Germany as a means of collecting reparations in the face of a 
stubborn belief that any relaxation of the grip upon Germany 
will be seized by the Germans as an opportunity for war prepa- 
rations, That Germany will fail to reach the minimum de- 
mands due May 81 is a foregone conclusion. The Reparation 
Commission will so report, and the sanctions will then go into 
effect automatically unless arrangements are previously made 
to the contrary. M. Poincare has again given notice that 
France will act alone if after consultation with the Allies 
they decline to cooperate. The Versailles treaty seems to 
give each allied power the right to compel Germany to meet her 
obligations. 

The making of an international loan to Germany is a task of 
extreme complexity. It amounts to the revision of the Ver- 
sailles treaty in one of its most vital parts. It is, indeed, a 
reudjustment of the relations of France and Germany. If the 
subcommittee of bankers about to engage in this task can ac- 
complish it within the next few weeks, it will put the Paris and 
Genoa conferences to the blush, to say nothing of the supreme 
council and the conference of experts at The Hague. 


THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resuined the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue. to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr., President. I ask that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of paragraph $83, the item of quick- 
silver, on page 87. I simply desire to say in relation thereto 
that the bill, as it passed the House, placed a duty of 35 cents 
per pound upon quicksilver. The Senate committee reduced it 
to 25 cents per pound, and as calomel is a product of quick- 
silver, in order to determine what the rate upon calomel, which 
is in the chemical schedule, shall be, it is necessary that we 
shall ascertain whether the reduction which the comunittee has 
recommended is to be adopted. As I understand, both Califor- 
nia Senators are here this morning and are interested in this 
subject, and I ask that we may consider that paragraph. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will state the pending amendment. 

The Assistant SEcRETARY. On page 87, line 1, the committee 
proposes to strike out “35” and to insert in lieu thereof “25,” 
so as to read: 


Quicksilver, 25 cents per pound. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico, We passed over the item of 
fluorspar, paragraph 207. If it will not inconvenience the Cali- 
fornia Senators too much, I want to discuss fluorspar in a 
brief way and get rid of it, because I desire to turn my attention 
to another subject as soon as we can dispose of this one item. 
Tf it will not inconvenience them too much, I will appreciate 
the privilege of saying what I have to say now on the subject 
of fluorspar. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will state to the Senator that I notified 
the California Senators, who are very much interested in this 
quicksilver item, that I would call up the quicksilver paragraph 
this morning, and they are prepared to go on. It is entirely 
agreeable to me, if it is agreeable to them, to have the Senator 
discuss the other item first. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I was prepared to go on with 
the S pompar item last night, and I would like to get it off my 
mind. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Whatever is convenient to the Senators 
mi suit me. It is immaterial to me which question is taken up 

rst. : 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, we will not delay the Senate 
long on the matter of the quicksilver item. I want to put the 
facts before the Senate, and then let it determine what shall 
be done. I can assure the Senator from New Mexico, and I 
think 1 can do this for my colleague, as well as myself, that 
the discussion will be brief, and the facts practically undisputed. 

The item to which the Senator from North Dakota has re- 
ferred, and which is now the subject of inquiry, is found on 
page S87, paragraph 383. The rate on quicksilver, 35 cents per 
pound under the bill as it came from the House, is reduced to 
25 cents per pound by the Finance Committee of the Senate. 

The item of quicksilver presents a unique case here. It is 
one, I believe, that is scarcely presented by any other item in the 
bill. The fact is that either the duty should be accorded which 
was given us by the House or there will be no quicksilver pro- 
duction in the United States, and the question. comes very 
squarely to the Senate, therefore, Do you wish quicksilver pro- 
duction in the United States? Is that production of sufficient 
importance to give a tariff of 35 cents per pound, or do you be- 
lieve the disadvantages which will accrue from a tariff of 35 
cents per pound would outweigh the production of that par- 
ticular and peculiar metal in our land? 

When I speak of the facts in the case I speak from three 
sources of information. The first is that of a gentleman in 
‘California, now a State senator, Senator E. S. Rigdon, of Cam- 
bria, in the county of San Luis Obispo, a gentleman of the 
highest repute, whose every word, from my intimate knowledge 
of him, is entitled to full credence. 

Secondly, from the statements which have been made by the 
State mineralogist of California, Fletcher Hamilton, a gentle- 
man of ability and standing, and whose word concerning the 
mining industry of the West, I think, is taken as complete 
authority—quite as authoritative as that of any one individual. 

Our friends in the East may not be aware that we have a 
particular officer in California called the State mineralogist. 
The office was created because of the importance to our Com- 
monwealth of the mining industry, and since its creation, many 
years ago, it has been occupied by men familiar with mining 
and the mining industry, and they have been of inestimable 
service in conserving that industry for the State. So when I 
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say that Mr. Hamilton, the State mineralogist, indulges in the 
statements which I repeat here I say to you that the highest 
authority there is in California makes those statements. 

The third source of my information is the Tariff Commission, 
which, I presume, presents in disinterested fashion the facts. 

Let me read you an excerpt from Tariff Commission Series 
No. 21, page 245: 3 

be rw is an essential component of all mixtures far detonating 
high explosives. No satisfactory substitute has been found for military 
use, It is used in drugs and is the most satisfactory ingredient of 
antifouling paint for ships’ bottoms, in addition to its n tech- 
nical and scientific uses that are less direct, though not unimportant, 
factors in military operations. 

Up to 50 per cent of the normal peace-time consumption of quick- 
silver is as the essential constituent of blasting caps. By virtue of 
this use it is a factor in the production of all metals and alg and 
in most excavation and general construction work. In no single appli- 
cation is the ameunt required very great, but many industries would 
be crippled were they unable to secure the small but vitally necessary 
amount required. 

Quicksilver production was at low ebb in the United States at the 
beginning of the war and increas amounts of the metal were being 
imported to W ore the dwin g unprofitable output of the do- 
mestic mines. lieved from foreign competition and stimulated by 
high aaie the domestic output increased to large 8 The 
output in 1918 was 32,883 flasks (of 75 pounds), at least 50 cent 
more than the normal peace-time consumption of the me in the 
United States; in 1919, 21,348 flasks. 

With the return of normal conditions it is believed that Spanish 
metal, which is controlled by British interests, will be imported and 
will depress the price in the American market, which during 1918 was 
two and one-half times the average price before the war, to below the 
present cost of production of most of the domestic producers. 

The fact of the matter is, in relation to the production of 
quicksilver, that it dwindled up to the time of the war. Its 
necessary use for military purposes during the war stimulated, 
of course, that production; and the price, which had been pro- 
hibitive so far as production was concerned in the States of the 
West prior to the war, suddenly rose and enabled production to 
be had at a profit. Since the war the old conditions have 
obtained, until to-day I think I am safe in saying there is again 
practically no production of quicksilver in this country. 

First, quicksilver is absolutely essential in case of war, and 
it is quite an essential domestic product in time of peace. If 
there be occasion for its use in time of war—and this has been 
so recently demonstrated that it is unnecessary, I take it, to 
go into detail concerning that matter—then, of course, we should 
in some fashion provide so that its production may be con- 
tinuous and the art, as Mr. Hamilton, our State mineralogist, 
says, May not be entirely lost. 

During three different wars the mines of this country have 
supplied the emergency—during the Civil War, the Spanish- 
American War, and the World War. To let the industry lapse 
now—and it is in grave danger and will lapse without an ap- 
propriate and a just duty—would leave us, if stress comes again, 
dependent entirely upon foreign nations, and I assume that is 
something none of us would wish to occur. 

The London Morning Journal of February 11, 1922, reports 
a propesed European combination or trust to control the world’s 
market through the House of Rothschild. The fact is at present 
the quicksilver output of Spain, where the greatest amount of 
quicksilver is produced, is in the hands of the House of Roths- 
child and is controlled essentially by their interests. It is 
true that that contract, as I recall its date, will expire in 1922; 
but nevertheless there have been statements of its renewal, and 
the industry has been practically in the hands of the Rothschilds 
by virtue of their control of the great Almaden mines of Spain. 

Now, I desire to anticipate the argument which I have heard 
upon the floor, and which possibly will be again made, that the 
nse of quicksilver in drugs will require every man, woman, and 
child in the United States to pay more for his medicine; and 
that we ought not, no matter what may be the languishing 
condition of industry, and no matter what may be the national 
needs in peace times or the national necessities in war, to put 
a tariff upon anything which would require an additional price 
to be paid for the compounds into which this particular item 
may enter. It is a fact which defies contradiction that in the 
preparations into which quicksilver enters and which are sold 
as drugs or compounds the additional cost because of the 35-cent 
tariff will be practically negligible. A couple of instances have 
been furnished by the Bureau of Standards, and I want to cite 
those so that Senators may have them in mind. 

The Bureau of Standards estimates that 1 pound of quick- 
silver will make from 300 to 1,000 clinical thermometers, the 
latter being the usual size. With quicksilver at $1 per pound— 
and quicksilver would not be at $1 per pound even with a 
duty of 35 cents per pound—this would mean a cost, in addition, 
in these clinical thermometers of one-tenth of 1 cent. The 
thermometers are retailed often, as the Bureau of Standards 
relates, for $2 apiece. 


Bichloride of mercury retails at 35 cents per bottle contain- 
ing 25 tablets. Into bichloride of mercury, of course, this item 
goes. The calculation shows that the cost of quicksilver used 
in bichloride of mercury, which retails at 35 cents a bottle, 
would be a very small fraction of 1 cent per bottle. 

I state these things in anticipation of the possible argument 
that may be made concerning the duty asked upon this article. 

When this matter was before the House it was deemed of 
sufficient importance to the War Department to have the Secre- 
tary of War write a letter to the Hon. JohN Q. TILSON, of 
the Ways and Means Committee, asking an appropriate duty. 
Sig letter I wish to read. It is dated July 15, 1921, and 
reads: 

Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Hon. JOHN Q. TILSON, Wenn 
Ways and Means Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 


Mr DEAR CONGRESSMAN : Quicksilver (mercury) is an essential com- 
ponent in the manufacture of munitions, being used, as far as the 
military service is concerned, in the manufacture of mercury fulminate 
for use as a detonator of high explosives, in the manufacture of certain 
drugs and chemicals, and in certain electrica equipment, 

A study of the past record of the industry indicates that it is 
capable of mecting the normal demands of the country in peace, and 
in a war involving the maximum effort; however, the steady reduction 
in the number of producing mines indicates that it will be but a short 
time before the normal peace demands of the country will have to be 
met from outside sources of supply. The normal peace demand is 
approximately 24,000 flasks, and the production in 1920 shows but 
12,070 flasks. This decreasing production is due to a decline in prices 
consequent upon a 8 for the home product due to 
the prevailing high cost of labor and supplies, the present demand 
perk er, met from surplus stocks accumulated during the war and 

The number of produc! mines has steadily decreased from in 
1917 to 14 in 1920— * sf S: 


I may say, from information I have, that they have now 
8 to three, and without this duty those three will be 
elimina — 


This decline in productivity has been due to the conditions indicated 
above, and also to the importations from Europe, particularly Spain 
and Italy, where, due to cheaper and cruder refining methods, the cost 
per flask is below the cost of production in the United States. 

The result of the aboye is that while there are sufficient mines and 
refineries in the United States capable of producing sufficient quick- 
silver to meet our needs in peace and war, the inability to work them 
due to lack of ae, in production, actually results, as a matter o 
fact, in a redu n in the resources of the Nation im this commodity 
for war purposes, in that this shutting down of the mines results in a 
corresponding deterioration of nt equipment and mine installan- 
tion, and the longer such u uctiveness continues the greater does 
the menace to our war production increase, due to the increased time 
8 to bring the mines back to a condition of productivity, 

The War Department is of the opinion that in order that the needs 
of the country in war may met from the resources available in 
the United States governmental protection of the quicksilver industry 
in time of pee is essential, and it is, therefore, recommended that 
such a tarif be placed upon imports as may be considered necessary 
by the Congress to enable this industry to be operated on a profitable 
basis in time of ce in order that it may be maintained in a condition 
to meet the needs of the country in time of war. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jonn W. WEEKES, 
Seoretary of War. 


It was after that letter was received and read in the House 
that the duty of 85 cents was put upon the item. 

Mr. Hamilton, to whom I have referred, in California Min- 
eral Production in 1920, refers to the industry in this fashion: 


Quicksilver, though not used in such quantities as is copper or some 
of the other metals, is not less vital in peace in war. No com- 
pletely successful substitute has yet been found for 88 in some 
of its uses. Except during the stimulated production resulting from 
the high prices of the war period our domestic output of quicksilver for 
an r of years has not kept pace with domestic consumption. This 
is not due to a lack of local sources, but 9 to the competition of 
low-cost fi metal dumped onto our market through an almost 

gible import duty. Other financial and economie conditions ob- 
dur! the past year have also had their effect on the situation. 
but they could bave been weathered had it not been that the lack oi 
tarif protection permitted the too free entry of foreign metal. There 
is plenty of ouaa, even in California, in addition to what may be in 
Nevada and „ that will warrant development if only a fair price 
ean be assured that will justify exploitation. Our domestic quick- 
silver industry is in danger of complete extinction if not soon given 
adequate protection against foreign importation. Manufactured mer- 
curialis should also be included in the dutiable tariff list as a protec- 
tion to our detonator and manufacturers, which would in turn 
further assist the domestic ines. The manufacturers of nrercurial 
products in the United States should join with the miners in the de- 
mand for an adeguate protective We should not shortsigh 
“conserve” our domestic quicksilver resources by forci them to 
remain in the ground en account of foreign competition, only to wake 
up some day when faced with an ene Med to find that quicksilver 
and nretallurgy is a lost art“ e United States and can 
not be revived at a pew yer de a Rata ae = ae tanesi 
to properly operation a reduction ant, e 
knowledge bt the ast is even at present confined to a limited few. 


The collapse of the industry is due entirely to cheaper pro- 
duction costs abroad. The present American price is about $55 
per flask in the New York market, I never did quite under- 
stand why quicksilver should be measured by the flask, but the 
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fact remains that ever since we found it in this country we 
have measured it by the flask. A flask contains about 75 
pounds. We have the peculiar nomenclature of this industry 
presented by the use of flask and its measurements in quite 
different fashion from that of any other. 

Quicksilver from Spain can be sold in New York at $40 per 
flask with the present duty paid. The cost of production in 
California amounts to more than that price. The cost of pro- 
duction in Spain and Italy is from $8 to $15 per flask. It is 
quite a fact which may be descanted upon that ore in Spain is 
of a different character and of higher grade than the ore that 
has been found in California, Texas, Nevada, and the like. 

The difference is very material. Nevertheless the ore can be 
produced in the Western States profitably with an adequate 
duty or the duty that was given by the House, and the industry 
can thus be saved. 

I therefore present the bald question to the Senate: Here is 
an industry, different in character from most of the industries 
with which we deal in this bill, quite important in peace times 
and absolutely essential in war times 

Mr. SIMMONS. May I ask the Senator from California a 
question ? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know that I understood the Sena- 
tor from California a little while ago when he was comparing 
the domestic price to the consumer in New York and the Span- 
ish price. I will ask the Senator to restate those figures. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I was not comparing the prices. What T 
was saying was that quicksilver from Spain may be sold in 
New York with the duty paid at $40 per flask. Then I said— 
and this is where probably the Senator from North Carolina 
misapprehended—that the cost of production in Spain and 
Italy is from $8 to $15 a flask. 

Mr. SIMMONS, The $15 was the cost as against $40 the 
selling price? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, what did I understand the Senator 
to say was the cost and the selling price of the domestic 
product? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I said the market price at present is about 
$55 per flask, I am informed, in New York. It costs substan- 
tially that amount to produce quicksilver in the western mines. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But it costs only $15 to produce it in Spain? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Les, sir. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then it costs to produce in this country a 
flask of quicksilver about $55, while it costs to produce it in 
Spain but $15? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Those are the figures that are given me, 
and I believe them to be accurate, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator think, in view of that 
difference in the cost of production here and in Spain, that we 
ought to pay the higher price to protect the domestic industry 
rather than to purchase from Spain? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes. We pay the higher price now in the 
New York market. The price of the foreign product in the 
New York market is maintained at a point where it can just 
undersell the domestic product. We do not get the benefit of a 
decreased price. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 1 understood the Senator to say that the 
selling price of the Spanish product in the New York market 
was $40? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I said the product could be sold in New 
York for $40, but that, in reality, we did not get the benefit of 
the cheap labor cost abroad. We get the benefit only of that 
price which enables the foreign product merely to undersell the 
domestic product. That is all the benefit that we get; and in 
that fashion the domestic industry is destroyed and the foreign 
product is given a practical monopoly. 

As I stated in the beginning, I simply put to the Senate the 
question, Shall this industry be entirely eliminated from the 
United States? Is it of sufficient importance to this country 
in time of peace and of sufficient necessity in time of war so 
that we may have a tariff upon it which will enable it to con- 
tinue in existence to answer the emergency when the emergency 
arises and to do that which it was found necessary it should 
do in our recent time of stress? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I wish to say just a few 
words in reference to this item. I assume from the argument 
of the Senator from California that he favors the House rate 
of 35 cents a pound on quicksilver, and he contends that unless 
that rate be adopted the quicksilver industry in the United 
States will be destroyed. He then points out that there has 
been a falling off of production in the United States. 

Mr. President, under the existing rate there may be large 
importations of quicksilver in competition with the domestic 


product. I am not sure that there are excessive importations ; 
but, taking the Senator’s own argument, I think he himself 
has demonstrated, and if Senators will look at tie figures and 
compare the facts they will find, that there is no warrant for 
a tax of 35 cents a pound on this article, even if there is some 
justification for raising the present rate. The theory of those 
who wrote this bill is that there should be a protective tariff. 
Of course, so far as my theory of tariff legislation is concerned, 
it is entirely different from that of the committee; but, assum-, 
ing that this tariff bill is going to be written from the stand- 
point of the principles of the Republican Party that a protec- 
tive duty is required, I do not think the Senator from Cali- 
fornia can justify the proposal to increase this duty to 35 cents 
per pound. 

Now, let us consider for à moment the history of this in- 
dustry. In the years preceding the war, I think back to 1910, 
we were exporting some quicksilver. There was also a very 
modest amount of importations. I think after 1910 the exports 
ceased, but the imports were few; and we were protlucing 17 per 
cent of all the world’s production of quicksilver, which was 
more than our proportion of the consumption of the commodity. 

Now, let us look at the condition which then existed. At 
that time there was no fear as to the possibility of this 
industry living and existing in the United States when it was 
operating under the comparatively low duty of the then exist- 
ing tariff law. We find that under the law of 1909, the so-called 
Payne-Aldrich law, the tax on quicksilver at the customhouse 
was 7 cents a pound; and at that time the unit value was about 
48 cents a pound. When that law was superseded and the 
present law was written quicksilver was not placed on the free 
list, but an ad valorem duty of 10 cents a pound was placed on 
it. At 43 cents a pound, the unit value in 1914, a tax of 10 
per cent ad yalorem was equivalent to a tax of 4.8 cents at the 
customhouse, making a reduction of about 2.7 cents under the 
duty which existed prior to that time, when there was no ques- 
tion that the industry prospered in the country. 

Under existing law the import unit value of this commodity 
as shown by the statistics for the two years 1919 and 1920 was 
ninety-nine and a fraction cents, or nearly a dollar a pound. 
Ten per cent of that would make a tax on this article of 9.9 
cents, or practicully 10 cents a pound under existing law, which 
is 3 cents more than the duty under the Payne-Aldrich law at 
the time when this industry was exporting the product abroad. 
Of course, if it was uble to export abroad in reasonable quanti- 
ties there was no danger to the industry at home. 

I realize that world conditions have changed, but the Senator 
says—and I assume that he is right in giving his figures—that 
a flask of quicksilver containing 75 pounds imported from 
abroad is now selling in the New York market at $40. I do 
not know whether that is the importer’s price or whether it is 
the import price with the profit of the importer added, but, 
assuming that to be the market value in New York, it indicates 
a unit value of this article to-day under the Senator's own 
figures of 53 cents x pound. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me, I think that 
he is mistaken about quicksilver being sold in New York at 
$40 a flask. I can find no such record, although there may be 
some testimony to that effect. All of the reports place the quo- 
tation very much higher than that. > 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I myself think it is higher. I did not 
make the assertion: the Senator from Californian made that 
statement, and I was arguing from his statement. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I think, perhaps. I stated my position in a 
fashion that might have confused the Senator from Alabama. 
What I said was that the market price in New York was $55 a 
flask. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
$40 a flask. 

Mr. JOHNSON, No. What 1 said was that the Spanish out- 
put could be laid down in New York und sold there for 840 a 
flask, but I suid further 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is what I understood the Senator to 
say, and if it could be laid down there and sold for $40 that 
would be the price. : 

Mr. JOHNSON. No. As I was advised by information con- 
veyed to me three days ago, the present market price of quick- 
silver in New York is $55 a flask. I will ask the Senator from 
Utah if that is his information? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is. 

Mr. McCUMBER. T have the quotation here from the publica- 
tion known as “ Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering,” which 
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gives the quotation as exactly $55 a flask on May 17. At that 
rate the price per pound would be 73 cents. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, It would be 73 cents a pound. I mis- 
understood the Senator from California. I thought he was quot- 
ing a lower rate. At $40 a flask the price per pound would be 
53 cents, but at $55 a flask the price per pound would be about 
73 cents. At 73 cents a pound under the present law a tax 
of 10 per cent ad valorem would be a somewhat higher tax 
than that imposed under the Payne-Aldrich law, which, as I 
have said, was 7 cents a pound. 

I have only this to say: I think this is an article on which 
we can raise revenue. I thought so when the present law was 
written, and I believe that there is no reason why a reasonable 
tax should not be placed on it; but at the present price in New 
York of the imported article, 73 cents a pound, the existing law 
levies a tax of 7.3 cents a pound, and under the Payne-Aldrich 
law, when it was admitted that the industry was so flourishing 
that it could export its products, it had a duty of only 7 cents 
a pound, and now the Senator is asking that the Congress in- 
crease the rate to 35 cents a pound. Thirty-five cents a pound 
on an article which is selling in New York for 73 cents is an 
enormous tax; and it seems to me that it is clear that the 
result of this increase, if you went to that extent, would be to 
exclude foreign importation entirely. 

I really think the rate of the committee itself in fixing the 
tax at 25 cents a pound is entirely too high. - I should not object, 
under the present condition of the industry, to a reasonable in- 
crease over what it was before. I think it would produce more 
reyenue and I think it might be justified; but I think a tax of 
25 cents a pound is entirely too much on a raw material that 
does not involve very much labor, and I think the principal 
difficulty that the industry has in shipping its product from 
Texas and from California, where almost the entire output of 
the American industry comes from, is a question of freight rates, 
That is now subject to water transportation, so that I do not 
see any reason in the world why this enormous increase of 
either the committee or the proposal of the House making it 35 
ents a pound in one instance and 25 cents in the other, should 
be agreed to, and especially I can see no reason why it should 
go higher than the House rate. 

I understand, as the Senator from Utah suggests, that it is 
not the shipment of ore that we are talking about, because we 
all know that not only in this country but in Europe the reduc- 
tion of the quicksilver ore into quicksilver itself is always done 
at the mine, so there is no question of transportation of ore. 
It is the finished product that is shipped, and a commodity that 
sells for as much as 73 cents a pound, when the pounds are 
small in bulk, because it is a very heavy substance, can stand a 
considerable freight rate. So I can see no justification in the 
world for the House rate of 35 cents a pound, and I really be- 
lieve that when the proper time comes the Senate rate should be 
reduced lower than 25 cents, because I think that in itself is 
excessive, ‘ 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, perhaps it will serve no 
good purpose to detain the Senate upon this item, nor will it 
serve any useful purpose to repeat or restate the facts which 
the records abundantly demonstrate. 

My colleague [Mr. Jounson] bas stated clearly the facts as 
they relate to this particular industry—an industry which is 
important not only in the State whence we come but to other 
States of the Pacific coast—Nevada, Oregon, and Idaho—and 
also to a Gulf State—Texas, 

Here is an opportunity to put to the acid test the principles 
of protection. Some gentlemen seem to be afraid of those 
principles when we seek to apply them. Personally, I believe 
in the doctrine which I think is very aptly called the American 
protective tariff system. There are other gentlemen, learned 
and who have had large experience, who hold to other doctrines, 
to other principles. I say this out of great respect for the com- 
mittee. Perhaps it will not be regarded as offensive, however, 
for me to observe that none of us is infallible. 

The great importance of this industry has been called to your 
attention. Its commercial importance in time of peace is mani- 
fest. Its national importance in time of war no one can for a 
moment question, There are certain outstanding facts which 
ought to be borne in mind—the cost of production in America 
and the cost of production abroad. We all have in mind Amer- 
ica and Spain, Italy, and Austria. There are some things 
which are axiomatic. Where there is a material, substantial 
difference in the cost of production one of two things must 
happen: Hither there must be a reduction and an equalization 
of the cost of production, or the higher-cost-of-production indus- 
try must perish, for there can be no successful survival of the 
ona where the cost of production is far greater than that of the 
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The House bill provided a duty of 35 cents a pound on this 
metal. The Senate committee, in its wisdom—which I with def- 
erence question—has fixed it at 25 cents. A very great Demo- 
crat, abused by friend and slandered, it may be, by foe in his 
lifetime, but who now stands high among the statesmen of this 
Republic, once said that “it is a condition, not a theory, that 
confronts us.” I use that phrase; and I suggest to my party 
associates and I appeal to my friends upon the other side of 
the: political. fence, and I remind them all that it is a condi- 
tion, not a theory, which: confronts us this day. 

The miners of California, of Nevada, of Oregon, of Idaho, 
of Texas, and of other of the Western States that have large 
cinnabar deposits without a dissenting voice tell us that they 
can not compete with the foreign mine producer. They are men 
of character; they are men of intelligence; and they come here 
to us and say: “ Under present conditions we can not open our 
closed mines. We can not pay the wages or all the incidental, 
itemized costs of producing this essential metal and compete 
even in the American market with the foreigner.” That is the 
evidence. Does anybody seriously question it? That is the fact, 
Does anyone doubt it? 

I submit to you that that is the situation, the condition, that 
confronts us. The mines are closed. Shall they remain closed? 
Is it desirable that they should remain closed? Is it wise that 
we should so legislate as to keep them closed? Or, to put the 
same thought differently, is it wise that we should refuse so to 
legislate as will open these mines? 

No Senator who hears me can question the wisdom of carry- 
ing on this industry. Its importance in the industries of the 
country I need not dwell upon, nor will anyone question the 
prudence and the wisdom of continuing these mines in the 
eventuality of trouble with other nations. No thoughtful man 
can question the prudence and the wisdom of maintaining this 
industry in peace and in war times. My colleague [Mr. Jon x- 
son] has taken the liberty of reading to the Senate to-day the 
letter from the Secretary of War which was used when this bill 
was before the House. No one can question the correctness of 
the statements therein set out, nor can anyone question the wis- 
dom of the course suggested by the Secretary of War. 

These mines are closed. We know why they are closed. The 
question is, Shall they be opened? How can the Government 
help? So far as I know, unless we resort to a direct appro- 
priation in aid of that industry—which I do not favor—uniess 
we resort to that method, we can, and to open these mines we 
must impose a certain duty upon the imported article. Those 
whose capital is invested, those who have studied the question 
at the mouth of the mines or work in the levels below, tell us 
that this rate of 35 cents is essential, is absolutely necessary, to 
the opening of these mines and to continuing quicksilver mining 
in the States I have mentioned. 

It is with the Congress to grant this relief or refuse it. You 
can put out this industry. But is it desirable to do so? 

It seems to me that those who believe in the protective prin- 
ciple should be governed by the facts as they come to us here, 
and it seems to me that my friends of Democratic faith or prin- 
ciple should see in this industry an exception to their funda- 
mental doctrines. Upon the score of revenue, instead of stop- 
ping importations, while I would not invite an increase of 
importations, I am very sure the proposed duty would not cause 
a reduction in the total amount of revenue so derived. 

I shall not trouble Senators who listen with a prolonged 
speech, but I urge upon those who believe in our protective doc- 
trine to grant the rate which we say is essential. It will not 
yield great profit to the miners; only a fair profit will come to 
the owners of these various mines; nor will it result in an in- 
crease of prices to an extent which will be a burden upon any 
branch of American industry or to any considerable number 
of the people of this country. 

There is one other thought I wish to throw out for the con- 
sideration of the Senate. It has been suggested that our quick- 
silver deposits should be conserved. A certain type of publicists, 
certain importers, have advanced the notion that we should not 
exhaust these deposits, that we should not engage in this min- 
ing, that we should save them for future generations. Such a 
notion is utterly fallacious; it is entitled to no consideration 
whatever. Most of these mines are now closed, as I have said. 
They will be abandoned and ruined unless mining is resumed. 
The deposits are perhaps not inexhaustible, but they are very 
extensive. They can be greatly developed, as they were during 
the war time. They can be greatly developed, giving work and 
wages to American men and women, or they can remain closed, 
and the work and wages will be given to the foreign men and 
women, 

The showing is complete; the evidence is before us; the neces- 
sity for the duty asked is established. I urge therefore upon 
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those who believe in protective principles to stand by the House 
rates—to give at least 35 cents a pound on this vastly im- 
portant metal produced in America and thereby revive and 
prosper this American industry. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Mr. President, before voting upon the pend- 
ing amendment, I think I should present to the Senate some of 
the salient facts concerning the industry, and also some of the 
reasons which justified a majority of the majority ofthe Finance 
Committee in holding, after a reconsideration, to the views which 
they have expressed in offering this amendment. I will give 
some of the facts concerning the industry, and then the deduc- 
tions therefrom. 

The Payne-Aldrich rate, as we will remember, was 7 cents per 
pound, The Underwood-Simmons rate was 10 per cent ad va- 
lorem. The House rate is 35 cents per pound. The committee 
rate is 25 cents per pound. 

The imports during the first eight months of 1921 amounted 
to 528,003 pounds, valued at $329.145, or 62 cents per pound. 
In 1920 the imports reached their maximum, when they 
amounted to 1,062,647 pounds, valued at $967,510, or 91 cents 
per pound. In 1905 the United States was the leading producer, 
witli 30,534 flasks of 75 pounds each, amounting to 2,290,050 
pounds. This fell to 16,548 flasks in 1914, and rose to 36,159 
flasks in 1917. Tue estimated production in 1921 was 6,339 
flasks. 

The cost of production in the United States is greater than 
that in Spain, Italy, and Austria, because of the low-grade ore 
and the high labor cost. The domestic ore averages not over 
five-tenths of 1 per cent of quicksilver, while that of Spain runs 
eight-tenths of 1 per cent, that of Italy nine-tenths of 1 per cent, 
and that of Austria sixty-five one-hundredths of 1 per cent. 
The United States cost of production was about $1 per pound in 
1921. 

One of the outstanding features is the extreme low grade of 
the United States ore, which yields on the average not more 
than 10 pounds of the metal per ton. In Spain the mines are 
worked to a considerable extent by convict labor, but the cost 
of running and treatment is actually much higher per pound of 
ore than in this country. However, every ton of Spanish ore 
yields 150 pounds of metal to the ton, while ours yields only 
about 10 pounds. 

I want to call attention to the fact that during the war our 
price ran as high as $300 per flask, or $4 per pound. This indi- 
cates the necessity of giving what we might consider adequate 
protection. 

Let us look at the cost. I have stated that the import price 
in the first nine months of 1921 amounted to about 62 cents per 
pound, while the cost in the United States is about $1 per pound. 
if 1 look over the import prices in 1908, I find that the value per 
pound was about 45} cents. In 1909 it was about 52.8 cents. 
In 1910 it was 54.1 cents, In 1911 it was 52.9 cents. In 1912 
it was 52.4 cents. Then it dropped to as low as 48 cents in the 
beginning of 1918, and is now 62 cents per pound, importing 
value. But it must be remembered that that 62 cents includes 
10 per cent ad valorem, the present rate of duty. > 

Assuming that it can be imported at 62 cents, and that the 
cost in the United States is $1, it would require 38 cents per 
pound to meet the difference. The House gave only 35 cents. 
The Senate committee cut that to 25 cents per pound, but in 
doing so the Senate committee took into consideration the fact 
that the present cost in the United States is probably the peak 
of the high cost of production, while the importing price is 
probably as low as it is likely to be. 

We have very often been accused of attempting to uphold 
the present high production costs and continue the high cost 
of the products to the American people, I have stated on sev- 
eral occasions that the committee has scarcely ever in this bill 
given a rate that would actually measure the difference between 
the importing price of the foreign product and the price for 
which the American product is sold in the American market. 
We have in all instances made due allowance for the probable 
decrease in the American cost, and this is one of the examples 
of that. We believe that there will be a decline in the American 
cost, and while this does not measure up to the present stand- 
ard or the present requirements to protect the American market 
on the present basis of the American cost, we have reason to 
believe that it will be a sufficient protection in a short time, 
and for that reason we hare given less than is necessary for 
the present protection at the present American cost of produc- 
tion. 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, permit me just a word in 


response. As to the statistical matter which has been suggested 
by the Senator from North Dakota, I want to emphasize that 
in the past year, out of 51 mines which existed in this country, 
not more than 3 or 4 lave been able to be worked at all be- 


cause of the prices for the output, and because they could not 
8 und sustain the loss of working under present condi- 
ons. 

As to the output, the figures read by the Senator from North 
Dakota are doubtless correct, but during this year, under ex- 
isting conditions, whereby the mines have been compelled to 
shut down because of the losses sustained, not more than a 
couple of hundred flasks of quicksilver haye been produced in 
this country at all. 

One other item: The Senator from North Dakota very justly 
presents the difference, from the standpoint of the figures be- 
fore him, in the cost of the production of this article abroad and 
that at home. He makes the difference between the cost at 
home and the cost abroad 38 cents a pound. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me, I think one 
can justly say that there is a greater difference, because there 
is the 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Exactly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. To which I called attention. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes; the Senator did; and there is not only 
that greater difference of 10 per cent between the cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad, but as the tariff survey shows, 
the costs abroad are now being lowered and are going down all 
the time. But take the Senator’s figures. Without counting 
the 10 per cent, if 88 cents a pound is the difference in the cost 
of production abroad and at home, we are entitled to the 35 
cents, the rate which has been given us by the House. 

On no other theory of protection can it be said that a differ- 
ent rate or lower rate should be given. The justification of the 
majority of the Finance Committee is that they hope that in the 
future our cost of production in this country will lessen, so 
that instead of a differential of 88 cents a pound now existing 
with a tariff of 10 per cent added we may get down below the 
25 cents a pound which they are willing to grant us. If there 
is a justification for this speculation, we may take into consider- 
ation as well the statements made by the tariff survey as to the 
reduced costs abroad, and they will equalize themselves. 

So upon the argument that has been made by the Senator 
from North Dakota we are entitled to the 35 cents which the 
House gave us, and I hope that the amendment of the Senate 
will be voted down and the House rate retained. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
from California a question, with his permission. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I gladly yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to ask him if he agrees with the 
statement of the Senator from North Dakota that while 160 
pounds of Spanish ore will yield 10 pounds of quicksilver, it 
takes a ton of American ore to yield an equal amount of quick- | 
Silver? 

Mr. JOHNSON, I will say to the Senator in reply that I am | 
not certain of the exact figures, but there is a very great dis- 
proportion. There is no question about that at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If that is true, it means that a ton of 
American ore yields of this product only one-sixteenth as much 


as a ton of Spanish ore. | 


Mr. JOHNSON. Iam not sure of the exact figures, as I said. 
Mr. McCUMBER. I gave it as 150 and not 160, so it means 
practically one-fifteenth. | 
Mr. SIMMONS. A ton of Spanish ore yields fifteen times as l 
much of this product as a ton of the American ore, If there is $ 
that difference in the yield of the ore, may not the difference 
in the price be attributed to the great inferiority of the Ameri- | 
can ore, it being necessary to mine 15 tons here against 1 ton | 
in Spain to get the same quantity of product? Does the Senator 
think, if that condition exists, that the American people ougbt 
to be taxed in order to enable the mines of this country, 
yielding only one-fifteenth as much as the mines of another 
country, to compete suecessfully with that higher grade of 
product? T am merely asking for information. I am not ask- 
ing this in a controversial spirit. I think there is where the 
trouble comes. - 
Mr. JOHNSON. No; I will tell the Senator where the trouble 
comes. The trouble comes in the fixing of the prices of quick- 
silver in the fact that the Rothschilds control the great output 
of the world. They do just as they please with the prices. 
The only time the prices ever got away from them was during 
the war, but during the war, of course, they soared high. Then 
a commission was appointed to sit and hear testimony and fix 
prices, My recollection is they fixed $1, but I am not entirely 
clear that that is accurate. However, the expert nods in as- 
sent, so I presume I have accurately stated that that price was 
fixed during the war by the War Industries Board, which went 
to San Francisco, 
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One of the strange things about quicksilver is the peculiar 
fluctuating market that we find, for which there has been no 
solution suggested except the one that the Rothschilds control 
the output of the great Spanish mines where this ore is found, 
and they do practically as they please concerning the prices. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But in this country if there were two mining 
districts producing the same kind of ore, and the ore in one of 
those would yield fifteen times as much of the product as the 
ore in the other, of course the weaker mine must close or it 
must have a subsidy of some sort to keep it alive. Here is the 
same question with reference to America and Spain. We have 
the Spanish ore yielding fifteen times as much as the American 
ore, Now, the Senator from California, as I understand it, 
asks us to keep the weak mine alive by giving a tariff subsidy. 

Mr. JOHNSON. There is another reason which the Senator 
evidently missed in the remarks that have been made. Fifty 
per cent of the normal production in this country is necessary 
for national defense, for war purposes; that is, it is necessary 
for percussion caps and munitions, a part of military necessities. 
If we destroy the ability to produce in this country we put this 
product wholly and entirely in the hands of a foreign nation. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from California is entirely 
right in saying that heretofore the product bas been under the 
great Rothschild trust, but the Rothschild lease, or interest, or 
agreement, whatever it may be called, expired in the early part 
of the year, and to-day the Spanish Government, which is prob- 
ably as powerful as the trust, owns nearly all the quicksilver 
mines outside of the United States. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I desire to say a few 
words before we vote on this question. I was rather surprised 
at the admission of the chairman of the committee that the rate 
Was not adequate which the committee adjusted to cover the 
difference in cost. I may haye misunderstood him, but I 
thought I understood him a while ago in the debate to say that 
the high cost of production of quicksilver in this country is $1 
per pound. If I am wrong about that, I hope the Senator will 
correct me, but that is what I understood the Senator to say. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I take that not from the report, but from 
the testimony before the committee. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, That is what I understood. That was 
the war-time cost of production. I find that in 1920 we ex- 
ported some quicksilver to Japan, Canada, British India, Cuba, 
and Peru. We exported 116,000 pounds in round numbers, at 
a value of $129,000 in round numbers, which would make a cost- 
unit value of $1.10 per pound. We were exporting then at $1.10 
per pound, which of course included the cost of manufacture 
and profit. So I think when the Senator said that the top 
noteh of war-time production was $1 a pound, that is a high 
figure, 

If we balance this industry in that cost of production, taking 
the facts which have been admitted here in debate by the Sena- 
tor from California and the Senator from North Dakota, the 
present import price is 73 cents. If we add 25 cents, the rate 
which the committee reported, to 73 cents, we get 98 cents, 
which practically equals the top-notch cost of production in 
America during war times. If we add to it 35 cents, we get 


$1.08, which is way above the cost of production in America. 


during the war period. 

So, when the junior Senator from California [Mr. SHORT- 
RIDGE] turned to the Republican side of the Chamber and said 
that he was going to put them to the acid test to vote for this 
85 cents he was surely doing it, because he was asking them 
now to put a rate on the statute books for the time to come 
that would be 8 cents in excess of the highest cost of produc- 
tion during the World War period, 

Then the Senator, in his usual eloquent style and forceful 
way, appealed to the Senate—or at least he appealed to 
Senators on the other side of the aisle who believe in this theory 
of high protection in the interest of the homes and the farmers 
and the American working men— that the people engaged in this 
production be made not only equal in tariff as to the difference 
in cost between the import price of to-day and the top-notch 
cost of production during the war, but to exceed it by 8 cents 
per pound. Of course, the eloquence we have heard on the 
floor continually in reference to all these items, that the 
factories and the foundries and the mines are shut down, and 
that they want a high tariff as a sort of salt solution to put 
in the veins of the corpse and bring it back to life again, does 
not apply to this item. 

I happen to be connected in some way with the business of 
making pig iron, I want to say that since this unfortunate 
calamity in business has come to the American people every 
furnace in the plant in which I am interested has been shut 
down, without the smoke coming from a single stack, and it 
has remained that way for a year. I am glad to say they are 


creeping back into business again. But I never for a moment 
attributed that to a tariff condition. I knew the business 
conditions in America were such that the demand for pig iron 
had practically ceased, that there was no opportunity to make 
sales, and that those engaged in the business had to wait with 
patience until normal prosperous times returned to the people 
of the United States. 

So it is with the quicksilyer industry. It is apparent on the 
face of the thing. A great demand for quicksilver is to make 
munitions, It is used in medicines and in the arts to some 
extent, but the amount of quicksilver that is used to make 
thermometers for the doctors is infinitesimal compared with the 
amount that is used in the manufacture of munitions. Of 
course, we all know that we had a great overproduction of 
munitions when the war ceased, and so had the balance of the 
world. We temporarily stopped using quicksilver to make 
fulminating caps because we had an oversupply of shells and 
war materials, and we did not want to make any more because 
we wanted to use up what was left on our hands after the war. 
That is true of all the other large countries involved in the late 
war. Therefore they quit using quicksilver for that purpose, 
and the bottom of the market dropped out. 

That is what is the matter with this industry. It is not 
any question of tariff. We do know that in normal conditions, 
when this industry prospered and exported its commodities be- 
fore the Great War, the selling price was along about 43 cents 
per pound, and there is no reason to believe that it will not come 
back there. We know that during war time, when the Senator 
from North Dakota says the top notch of the cost of production 
in America was $1, this product had far more than doubled in 
value and that every other commodity and all supplies that a 
mining or industrial camp needed for production was far more 
than doubled in value. We know they are coming down and 
have been coming down every day to some extent, not as fast 
as we would like to have them, but gradually falling from that 
high top notch of production. And yet, taking the top notch 
of production during the middle of the war, when the producers 
of quicksilver were producing it for $1 a pound and selling it 
to the United States Government for $4 a pound, and taking the 
present cost of production of importations, the Senator from 
North Dakota in his amendment would add 25 cents, which will 
bring it within 2 cents of the top-notch cost of production dur- 
ing the war, and the Senator from California would add 35 
cents a pound, which is 8 cents in excess of any evidence what- 
ever to show that it costs over $1 a pound to produce it at any 
time, 

I am not saying that this article should not have a reasonable 
rate; it is a commodity that will bear a reasonable rate; but 
when the junior Senator from California [Mr. SHORTRIDGE] says 
it should have 35 cents a pound, in order that the industry may 
survive, under those circumstances, I agree with him that he 
has put the acid test to his colleagues on the Republican side ` 
of the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Bursum in the chair). 
The question is upon agreeing to the committee amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). The 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is necessarily absent 
from the city. I agreed to pair with him for the day, but I find 
I can transfer the pair to the junior Senator from Oregon IMr. 
STANFIEID], and I do so, and shall vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called), I have a gen- 
eral pair-with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]. I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
WELLER]. I will allow this announcement of the transfer of my 
pair to stand upon all votes to-day. I vote“ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmrrH] to my 
colleague, the junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. NORBECK J, 
and vote nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
CAMERON]. Being unable to secure a transfer of that pair, I 
withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DIAL. I am paired with the junior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Spencer], but I transfer that pair to the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CuLberson] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GLASS. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM], which I transfer to the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and yote “ yea,” 
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Mr. COLT. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL]. I transfer that pair to the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. BALL, I inquire if the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. BALL. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Florida, and, as he has not voted, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. EDGE. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN]. Not being able to secure a trans- 
fer, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WILLIS (after having voted in the negative). I am 
paired with my colleague, the senior Senator from Ohio IMr. 
PomerENE]. I am unable to obtain a transfer, and therefore 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). I observe that my pair, the Senator from New Jersey 
{Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] is absent. I transfer that pair to the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Ryo] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. HARRIS. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. CALDER] to the senior Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Myrxs] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. MeKiIxixx] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] ; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] ; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] ; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Fernatp] with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jones). 

The result was announced—yeas 80, nays 25, as follows: 


YEAS—30, 
Borah Harrison Page Stanle 
Brandegee Heflin Pepper Sutherland 
Capper Hitchcock Ransdell Underwood 
k Kendrick Robinson Wadsworth 
Curtis ` McCumber Sheppard Walsh, Mass. 
ial McLean Shields Walsh, Mont, 
Glass Norris Simmons 
Harris Overman Smoot 
NAYS—25. 
Bursum Johnson Moses Shortridge 
Elkins Jones, Wash Newberry Sterling 
Ernst Kellogg Nicholson Townsend 
France Keyes Oddie Warren 
ing Ladd Phipps 
Hale Lodge Poindexter 
Harreld McNary Rawson 
NOT VOTING—41. 
Ashurst Edge McKinley Stanfield 
Ball Fernald Myers Swanson 
Broussard Fletcher Nelson Trammell 
Calder Frelinghuysen New Watson, Ga. 
Cameron Gerry Norbeck Watson, Ind. 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex. Owen Weller 
Crow King Pittman Williams 
Culberson La Follette Pomerene Willis 
Cummins Lenroot Reed 
Dillingham McCormick Smith 
du Pont McKellar Spencer 


So the committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I now ask to return to para- 
graph 16. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment in paragraph 16. 

The ReEAprNG CLERK. In paragraph 16, page 6, line 16, before 
the words “ per centum ” the Committee on Finance propose to 
strike out the numerals “30” and insert the numerals “45”, 
so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 16, Calomel, corrosive sublimate, and other mercurial prepara- 
tions, 45 per cent ad valorem, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, calomel is a small item in 
respect of the quantity of preduction, consumption, and importa- 
tion, but it is a very important item when we consider that it is 
one of the chief medicines used by the people of the United 
States. Especially is it important to the people in sections of 
our country which are more or less malarial. Calomel is the 
medicine of all the people, the poor and the rich alike, and in 
some sections of the United States that medicine is absolutely 
essential to health. Next to quinine, I consider calomel the 
most important medicine that is used generally among our 


people. 

Personally I do not believe that it is wise public policy to 
tax genuine medicines. I have always entertained that view. 
There are some things that the Government may tax for reve- 
nue; there are some things that the Government may tax, ac- 
cording to the theory of a large element in this country, for 
purposes of protection; but I do not believe that the medicines 


of the people ought to be taxed, and, if they must be taxed at 


all, I think they ought to be very moderately taxed. 


Here is this medicine of common use that the House proposes 
to tax at the rate of 30 per cent ad valorem. The Senate 
Finance Committee, for some reason, I do not. know what, 
desire to raise that tax one-half and to impose a tax of 45 
per cent ad valorem, a 50 per cent increase over the House rate. 
I had supposed, when we reduced the tax on quicksilver, out of 
which calomel is in large part made, that the committee would 
probably propose to reduce this 45 per cent tax, but they have 
made no such proposition. 

Mr. SMOOT. In answer to that I will say to the Senator 
that the House provision was out of all balance. Nobody could 
justify the 30 per cent with a duty of 35 cents a pound on 
quicksilver, Some change must haye been made on the floor 
of the House on quicksilver, and then they failed to make the 
difference on calomel, because the Senator will admit himself— 
I am sure the Senator will admit—that with 35 cents a 
pound on quicksilver and 30 per cent ad valorem on calomel, 
there is no proportion between the two. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is exactly what I purpose to ascertain. 
Do you say that this is a compensatory duty which you are 
putting on calomel? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can tell the Senator exactly, if he wants to 
know the compensatory duty. The compensatory duty is 25 


per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is it the purpose of the committee to im- 
pose a duty on calomel beyond the point of compensating for 
Me auty imposed upon the ingredients out of which calomel is 
made 

Mr. SMOOT. Twenty per cent protection is all that the com- 
mittee gives in this 45 per cent. Twenty-five per cent of it is 
compensatory duty and the other is a protective duty. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then we have this situation: Twenty-five 
per cent of this 45 per cent is compensatory duty and 20 per 
cent of it is a duty upon the calomel per se. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that, taking every- 
thing into consideration, outside of quicksilver, he may say 
that. I think that is a fair statement. To-day, under the 
existing law, we have a duty of 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, let me ask the Senator another ques- 
tion. We have just passed quicksilver. We have just put a 
duty of 25 cents a pound on that. I did not think we ought to 
have done so. I thought the 10 per cent duty was sufficient, 
and I think it was demonstrated that it was sufficient; but a 
duty of 25 cents a pound has been placed on quicksilver. What 
is quicksilver chiefly used for? Is it not used extensively for 
the purpose of manufacturing calomel and other medicinal 
mercurial preparations? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is used for fulminates of all kinds, and for 
high explosives in mining camps, and it is used greatly in time 
of war. It is also used for the making of calomel. That is a 
yery small part of the use, however. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What part, will the Senator advise us? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should not think it would be more than 15 
or 20 per cent. I do not think that much is used for that pur- 
pose. On fulminates, of course, the percentage varies. Here is 
the use of quicksilver in the industries; 

Drugs and chemicais, 8,500 flasks. 

Fulminate, 4,850 flasks. 

Vermilion red, 3,130 flasks, 

Oxide, 8,000 flasks. 

Electrical apparatus, 2,700 flasks. 

Felt manufacture, 1,700 flasks. 

Gold and silver amalgamating mills, 850 flasks. 

„ thermostats, gas governors, automatic sprinklers, etc., 
Miscellaneous, Including boiler compounds and cosmetics, 1,000 flasks. 
The figures I have given to the Senator are flasks, and each 

flask contains 75 pounds, so that, so far as the drugs and 

chemicals are concerned, there is 8,500 out of the 26,300. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then something in excess of 30 per cent of 
it is used for medicinal preparations and not 15 to 20 per cent, 
as the Senator had estimated. 

Mr. President, here is an artiele, quicksilver, out of which 
a great many other things are made which are dutiable under 
this bill; and the proposition of the majority is that when 
placing duties upon these various products of quicksilver we 
shall give to each of them a compensatory duty to which a pro- 
tection duty is added. Whether the sum of those compensatory 
duties will be equal to the duty upon the raw material, or 
whether the sum of those compensatory duties will be very 
much in exeess of the duty on the raw material, I do not know, 
and no information is furnished us upon that point. By care- 
ful and expert calculation the answer might be disclosed; but 
I imagine, Mr. President, that in the case of these crude mate- 
rials which are used to produce many things that are upon the 
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dutiable list the compensatory duty given on each of them 
would in the aggregate greatly exceed the duty imposed upon 
the raw material. 

I say that, however, merely in passing. Let us assume that 
the Senator is right, that it is necessary to put a compensatory 
duty upon this medicine of the people because we have put a 
duty upon quicksilver of 25 cents a pound, when even under the 
old law, which carried a duty much less than that—only 4 or 
5 cents a pound—there were negligible imports. Nevertheless, 
the tax has been levied. I think it was a great mistake. I 
think you at least ought to have excepted out of the quicksilver 
that part of it used in making mercurial medicinal. prepara- 
tions, such as calomel, and that you ought to have relieved 
this medicine of this compensatory duty; but if calomel had to 
be burdened with a compensatory duty of 25 per cent, certainly 
there can be no justification for adding a further 20 per cent 
as a protective tariff upon the medicine itself, unless it be 
the deliberately adopted policy of the majority to tax the medi- 
cine of the people when there are practically no importations 
of that medicine. With negligible importations, what, may I 
ask, are you “ protecting” against? 

Now, let us see what are the facts with reference to this 
article. I read from the Summary of Tariff Information pre- 
pared by the Tariff Commission, It says: 

The American produchon of mercurial salts in 1914 was 605,701 

unds, valued at $518,023. and in 1919, according to preliminary 

gures, increased to 1,143,800 pounds, valued at $1,775,000. This 
quantity supplies a large part of the domestic consumption, as im- 
ports are small. 

Let us see how small they are, Mr. President. 

In 1918 the imports were 500 pounds. In 1919 the imports 
were 325 pounds. In 1920 they were 3,301 pounds. In nine 
months of 1921 the imports were 120 pounds, valued at $138, 
the unit value being $1.15 a pound. The importation of 120 
pounds, when it is stated that the domestic production is 
1,148,800 pounds, would not seem to me to justify any duty at 
all; but if it be said, as it has been said about other articles, 
that this calomel is coming in at a ruinous price, and the 
producer of calomel in this country is not able to compete with 
that price, that is completely answered by the fact that calomel 
in 1908 was selling at only 59 cents a pound, while the price 
of the foreign article is now $1.15 per pound, 

You can not therefore argue that American calomel needs 
now to be protected against low-priced importations. 

In 1909 the foreign selling price was only 61 cents a pound. 
In 1910 it was only 66 cents a pound. I mean the foreign price 
of calomel was only 66 cents a pound in 1910, under the Payne- 
Aldrich law. The foreign price to-day is very nearly twice that 
much, or $1.15 a pound, so that you can not say that even the 
small quantity of foreign calomel which is coming into this 
country is sold at such an exceedingly low price that it is 
driving the domestic producer of calomel out of the market. 

Lou have these arguments against this proposition: First, a 
medicine used by all the people is taxed 45 per cent, not a medi- 
cine which can be dispensed with but a medicine which is 
absolutely necessary for the health of the people, as every 
physician in the section of the country from which I come will 
tell you. There was imported of calomel during the nine months 
of 1921 only 120 pounds, as against the domestice production of 
1,143,000 pounds. Is it not quite absurd and affronting to our 
intelligence therefore to claim that a protective duty is neces- 
sary to safeguard the American producer? 

You can not justify this duty therefore by the quantity of the 
imports. You can not justify it for that reason. You can not 
justify it on the ground that imported calomel is selling now 
at so low a price that the American producer can not compete 
with it, because we competed with it when the Payne-Aldrich 
Jaw was in effect, when the foreign selling price was 66 cents 
a pound, and if we could compete with it then, when the foreign 
article was selling at 66 cents a pound, certainly we can com- 
pete with it now, when the foreign article is selling at $1.15 a 
pound. I assert unhesitatingly that you can not escape these, 
to my mind, utterly overwhelming and unanswerable reasons 
why this medicine of the people ought not to be taxed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as I stated, the House provision 
of 30 per cent was an error, no doubt. The House imposed a 
duty of 35 cents a pound upon quicksilver, and that was done 
on the floor, and when that was made 35 cents, the House did 
not give a compensatory duty on calomel. It is not balanced 
at all. 

The Senate committee provision is much less than the House 
provision, very much less, taking into consideration the rate of 
25 cents a pound, which the Senate committee has now voted 
to be the rate on quicksilver. 

There are about 80 per cent of mercurials in quicksilver. 
So, as 80 per cent of 25 cents is 20 cents, the rate on mercurials 


would be 20 cents a pound. The present price of calomel is 94 
cents. The price of corrosive sublimate is 76 cents. Twenty 
cents is about 25 per cent of the price of the mercurials. 

The Payne-Aldrich rate on quicksilver was 7 cents a pound, 
and on calomel the rate was 35 per cent. The existing law 
carries a rate of 15 per cent on calomel and 10 per cent upon 
quicksilver, or a compensatory duty equal to 5 per cent upon 
the manufacture of calomel in this country. 

Your committee reports an amendment to the House provi- 
sion raising the rate to 45 per cent ad valorem. That is 45 
per cent under the foreign valuation. The House had 30 per 
cent under the American valuation, with quicksilver at 7 cents 
a pound. So the Senator can plainly see that there was no 
balance whatever between the rates. With 7 cents a pound 
imposed under the Payne-Aldrich bill, the rate was 35 per cent. 
The House gave 35 cents on quicksilver, instead of 7 cents, as 
provided in the Payne-Aldrich law, and 10 per cent in the exist- 
ing law. Your committee cut that from 85 cents a pound to 25 
cents a pound, and we made the ad valorem duty on the calomel 
itself 45 per cent. 

I have already put into the Rxconb the figures showing the 
consumption of quicksilver in the United States, and I shall not 
do so again, it having been done in the time of the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Simmons], at his suggestion. 

I do not see that it is necessary to say anything further. I 
frankly admit that with 25 cents a pound upon quicksilver 
there will be an increase of duty, not only on calomel but on 
vermilion red as well, and I shall ask the Senate to take up 
the paragraph covering vermilion red just as soon as this para- 
graph is disposed of. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I move to amend the committee amendment 
by inserting “15” in lieu of “ 45.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Reaprna CLERK. On page 6, line 16, strike out of the 
8 amendment “45” and insert “15,” so that it will 
read: 

Fifteen per cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from North Caròlina to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr, President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

ie PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Harris McLean Rawson 

Ball Harrison McNary Robinson 
Bursum Heflin Moses Sheppard 
Fale Hitchcock Nelson Shields 

Coit Johnson Newberry Shortridge 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Nicholson Simmons 
Curtis Kellogg orris Smoot 

Dial Kendrick Oddie Sutherland 
Dillingham Keyes Overman Townsend 
Edge Ladd ge Walsh, Mass. 
Elkins Lenroot Pepper Walsh, Mont. 
Ernst Lodge Phipps Warren 
Gooding McCumber Poindexter Watson, Ga. 
Hale McKinley Ransdell Willis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present, The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator from North 
Carolina to the committee amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, before we vote I want to 
say a word, because I doubt whether even the supporters of 
this bill realize what they are doing in voting for this tariff. 
The Senate just voted a tariff on quicksilver amounting to 25 
cents a pound. Quicksilver is necessury in the manufacture of 
calomel. 

The Payne-Aldrich law, which was notorious for its excessive 
tariffs, had a tariff of only 7 cents a pound on quicksilver, but 
you have raised it to 25 cents. That seems to make necessary 
a compensatory duty on calomel, in the manufacture of which 
a large proportion of quicksilver is used. The Senate commit- 
tee, in endeavoring to meet this situation, has proposed a tariff 
of 45 per cent on calomel, and yet, practically speaking, no 
calomel is imported into this country under the present duty of 
15 per cent. The importations last year, for instance, amounted 
to only 2,488 pounds. That was the total amount of calomel 
imported into the United States in 1921, and the consumption of 
calomel in the United States approximates 1,000,000 pounds, so 
that only a fraction of 1 per cent of the calomel used in this 
country is imported. Yet you propose to put a duty of 45 per 
cent on this necessary article in medicine, 
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I do not know whether it is done for the protection of Ameri- 
can labor, but no one will claim that there is any considerable 
amount of labor employed in the manufacture of calomel. The 
Senator from North Carolina has indicated pretty plainly that 
calomel is a necessity. We know it is not a luxury. We know 
in certain parts of the country, where certain ailments preyail, 
calomel is an absolute necessity. It is a necessity for poor 
people. It is something they have to go out and buy when they 
are in distress. Yet here it is proposed to put on a duty of 45 
per cent in place of the existing duty of 15 per cent. Can there 
be any justification for such a p g as that? 

There is no claim that the American calomel industry is 
being destroyed by importations, because 1,000,000 pounds were 
made in the United States last year and less than 3,000 pounds 
imported. I merely want to lay that before my Republican 
friends to see what they have to say about it. Is there any 
Senator here on the majority side responsible for legislation to 
the people who can justify trebling the existing tariff on 
calomel, a necessary medicine for the people, when there are 
no importations, practically speaking—that is, when the im- 
portations are less than 3,000 pounds against a consumption of 
1,000,000 pounds? If there is any Senator who can justify that 
from any standpoint, I wish he would take the floor and do it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I suggest that the Senator might add that 
Oe foreign price is nearly double to-day what it was in 1910 
and 1911, 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. I have not gone into the matter of the 
foreign prices. We know that the price of calomel has fluctu- 
ated widely, but at the present time it is not far from normal. 
It approximates something like 80 cents a pound, as I under- 
stand, at the present time. It has gone up above that and it has 
been below that. May I ask the Senator if that is correct? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It was $1.15 at one time. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; it has gone up considerably. At 
the present time, however, with the American manufacturers 
practically dominating the market and meeting the demands, 
with calomel at a normal price, with almost no importations, it 
is proposed to treble the existing duty on this necessary article 
of the people. If we could select any article that would be 
entitled to a low duty or that might be entitled to go upon the 
free list it is such an article as calomel, which is necessary for 
so many millions of people to use at times. Yet the duty is to 
be made 45 per cent as against the existing duty of 15 per cent. 
I do not see how any Republican who has any regard for the 
needs of the American people, even on the theory of a protec- 
tive tariff, even upon the theory of a tariff compensating for 
the difference in the cost of manufacture here and abroad, even 
upon the theory of merely making up the difference in the labor 
cost here and abroad, upon any theory at all that the Republican 
Party has ever stood for, can vote for trebling the existing tariff 
on this commodity, 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator, as I have already 
stated, that the ad valorem rate imposed upon calomel of 25 
per cent comes largely from the rate that the Senate voted upon 
quicksilver. I do not think we need worry much about what 
the ultimate consumer of calomel is going to pay for it. I know 
this is not an argument generally upon products, but I am say- 
ing this to impress not only upon the Senate but the country at 
large where the evils of the high cost of living rests. I do not 
know of a better case, since the Senator from Nebraska has 
brought it up, than to point to this item. 

During the war when the price of calomel was double what 
it is now every purchaser who went to the drug store and pur- 
chased a little bottle of calomel pills about an inch high, with 
about one-tenth of an ounce of calomel in it, paid 35 cents for 
the bottle. If he goes to-day he pays the same 85 cents for the 
same size bottle, when the price of quicksilver is only one-half 
of what it was previously, and 80 per cent of calomel is quick- 
silver. If we made it free the druggists would not sell that 
little bottle of calomel pills for any less than 35 cents. 

I called attention the other day to the fact that many times 
the ingredients of every name and nature in a prescription 
would not cost to exceed 5 or 6 cents, and yet the druggists sell 
it for 75 cents or a dollar. No tariff is ever going to interfere 
with a proposition of that kind. They sell it for every cent 
they can get. Unfortunately, many of the prescriptions are 
sent by the doctor to a particular drug store to be filled, and 
no one who has a sick child or sick relative or sick friend, when 
he is about to have a prescription filled, is going to quibble over 
the price charged when the more quickly it is filled and the 
sooner the patient uses it the better for the patient, if he has 
faith in it. 

As far as medicine is concerned, some time or other there 
will be an investigation made from one end of this land to the 
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other, and the question of what is in a prescription and what it 
costs and what it sells for to the American public will be made 
clear to the people. When it is known, there will not be much 
criticism of the cost of the materials in a prescription. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does not the Senator think 
we should have that information before fixing a tariff duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. If we had a rate of 100 per cent on every 
item it would not make a particle of difference in the price 
charged for the prescriptions. I would say if the tariff were 
200 per cent, it would make no difference. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. We could at least prevent 
the charge of excessive prices by making those items free on 
which a high duty is proposed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; we could not do that. The prescrip- 
tions are filled upon the order of a doctor. One doctor will 
think one prescription is what a patient needs, and another 
doctor will think another prescription is what he needs. If it 
were a case of patent medicines it would be a different thing. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, there is no doubt that the 
profits upon many drugs are excessive beyond reason. The 
little investigation I made into the matter a year or two ago 
convinced me that as to many drugs the retail profits exceed 
from 200 to 300 per cent. But I can not understand how the 
Senator from Utah or anyone else can think that increasing 
the tariff on these products will in any way afford relief from 
prevailing excessive prices. The only effect. that an increased 
tariff can have is to perpetuate the conditions which now exist. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have no doubt in my mind 
that the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] has correctly stated 
the facts with relation to the sale of this drug as well as others 
by druggists. It may be that if the tariff were removed or 
lowered, the consumer would have to pay to the druggist an 
exorbitant price. But I do not want to see an instrumentality 
of the Government which will put the druggist in a position 
where he will be justified for charging those prices. It is no 
reason, in my judgment, why we should levy an exorbitant tariff 
on an article of necessity because the druggists are now charg- 
ing too much for the article. The minute we do it, the drug- 
gist immediately has an argument to sustain him or tending to 
sustain him in the exorbitant price that he charges. He will 
immediately say, “ The tariff has been increased and we are 
justified.” It would be better, it seems to me, in a case of 
that kind, if there are importations that will come in, to cut 
the tariff off entirely and let them come in. Perhaps that 
would have a tendency to lower the price of the necessities of 
the common people who have to get them. 

It may be, too, that people would be better off if they did not 
use so much calomel. But, however we may feel about that, it 
is a drug used universally for some diseases or difficulties, and 
whatever course we may pursue we can not affect that. The 
people who have to buy, buy it not because they want to but 
because they are compelled to buy it. It is not a luxury, even 
though to some extent some people, good people, too, claim that 
it is not a necessity. For practical purposes it is a necessity. 
But because the man with a sick child or a sick wife is charged 
an exorbitant price by a dealer in the article is not, to my mind, 
a justification for Congress to assist that dealer in asking the 
exorbitant price. 

The condition which the Senator from Utah describes, I 
think, is true. It only admonishes us that there is more than 
one evil that we have to meet in this respect. We can not meet 
the evil that the consumer has to contend with by increasing 
the tariff, thus to some extent, at least, increasing the sale price 
of the article. We are only adding to it. Perhaps, at least in 
this legislation, we are not able to reach the druggist who 
charges the sick an exorbitant price for a medicine but, at 
least, we can take away from him the argument and in some 
respects the right to exact that kind of a profit. If the article 
is cheapened, it is fair to say that there will be druggists who 
will cut the price. It is fair to say that if it becomes too bur- 
densome, philanthropic people in regions where a great deal 
of it is used will see that the money is supplied in order that 
the poor may get it at a fair price. ` 

I once heard of a druggist who employed a new prescription 
clerk. After he had been working in his new place for a day 
or two he put up a prescription for a customer, and after the 
customer had gone away he discovered that the customer had 
given him a counterfeit bill. He was very much worried for 
fear he would lose his position because he had not been careful 
enough. He went immediately to the proprietor and showed him 
the bill. It was a $1 bill, and was evidently a counterfeit. 
But instead of the proprietor reprimanding the clerk, he said, 
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after he looked over the prescription , “How much 
did you charge him for that prescription?” The clerk said, “I 
charged him $1.10.” The proprietor asked, What about the 
10 cents; was that good or was that counterfeit?” The clerk 
said, “ Oh, no; that was good.” “Oh, well,” said the proprietor, 
“jt is not se serious, then. There is still a profit of 5 cents in 
the transaction.” 

That may continue, Mr. President; but we are acting now 
upon the supply of this article, or a business in which that prac- 
tically controls not only the price in America but to some extent 
in the world. We are not dependent upon foreign importations ; 
they amount practically to nothing. So we are not going to 
get any revenue out of this duty to amount to anything. We 
hardly derive reveme enough under the existing tariff rate to 
pay the expenses of collecting the duty; and if it be increased 
as is proposed, we shall not get enough revenue to pay the 
expense of making the collection. 

It is not necessary as a protective duty.. It seems to me that 
a protectionist must take the other side of this question. The 
protectionist does not want to build an embargo; he does not 
want to protect monopoly. If there is no protection, and if 
there is no revenue, then the protectionist is in favor of a low 
tariff, if he be consistent with the proper theory of protection. 

So far as I am concerned, Mr. President, I should be glad 
to yote to reduce this duty. I would put the duty on the article 
a great deal lower. I would, if I had my way, fix the duty 
lower than does the existing law. It would bring some revenue 
if we decreased the duty low enough, but if it is increased 
sufficiently high the duty becomes an embargo and the Govern- 
ment gets no revenue. i 

Mr. HITCHCOOK. Mr. President, there has not a word been 
said about the druggists to which I wish ‘to refer. I presented 
to the Senate on yesterday a resolution which had been adopted 
by the retail merchants of Lincoln, Nebr. Lincoln, Nebr., is the 
great Republican stronghold in my State. I think it is safe to 
say that two out of every three of the people living in Lincoln 
are Republicans, and yet the retail merchants of Lincoln at a 
meeting held this week adopted the following resolution: 

Whereas the retail dealers of the city of Lincoln are unalterably op- 
posed to unnecessary advances in the prices of commodities ; and 

es higher prices will react unfavorably against the retailer; 
We the proposed tariff bill under consideration in the United 
States Senate will inevitably cause an unnecessary increase in prices, 
due to the large increase in the tariff rates on nearly all classes of 
commodities : Therefore be it à 

Resolved, That the retail trade promotion subdivision of the Lincoln 
Chamber of Commerce, at a special meeting called for the rpose of 
considering the effects of a high tariff, request the board of directors of 
the Lincoln Chamber of Commerce to conyey to the Representatives and 


Senators from Nebraska this resolution opposing the enactment of the 
proposed tariff bill now under consideration, 


Mr. President, the retail merchants of Lincoln, Nebr., adopted 
that resolution in their own defense. They know from com- 
plaints received from their customers that the American people 
are irking under the present high prices, and they dread the 
prospect of an increase of prices to the American consumer as 
the result of the passage of this bill 

It has been said here that the druggists nre selling prescrip- 
tions containing calomel at exorbitant prices, and we hear the 
charge made as to other commodities that the druggists are 
exorbitant in their charges. Does anybody know of any retail 
druggist who is getting very rich? Is it the retailers of the 
country, ordinarily speaking, who are making fortunes? Not 
by any means. De Senators realize that last year in the 
United States there were over 21,000 business failures, the 
larger number of which was made up of retailers? Do Senators 
realize that during the first four months of this year there have 
been 9,000 business failures in the United States, and that at 
that rate we shall have 27,000 business failures in the United 
States during the current year, a very large proportion óf them 
being in the retail trade? 

We hear people decry the prices that the druggists are charg- 
ing, and yet we all know that the average corner drug store 
is only eking out an existence. Practically everything that the 
druggist sells is taxed. In the chemical schedule which we have 
been discussing almost every article sold in the drug store is 
subject to a tax. That is true not only as to calomel but 
thousands of the chemicals that every druggist uses are sub- 
jected to a tax in this bill as they are subject to a tax under 
the present law. 

The druggist is taxed for other articles; the toothbrushes 
which he sells are taxed ; his combs are taxed; all toilet articles 
which he sells are taxed; the soda water which he dispenses is 
taxed, as well as cigars sold over his counter. 

The trouble is we have loaded up the retail trade, particu- 
larly the drug trade, with a tremendous burden of taxes. The 


charge against the druggist is not the only charge which is 
brought against the retail trade. It isa common thing to hear 
denunciation of the butcher for the enormous profits he is sup- 
posed to be making, but nobody sees the butcher getting rich. 
The wealth is made behind the butcher, by those who supply 
the butcher, those who monopolize the trade. We hear the 
plumber denounced for the ;reat charges that he makes, but 
whoever hears of a plumber getting rich? We hear the ordi- 
nary retail drug store charged with excessive prices, and yet 
there is a terrible business mortality among the drug stores, 
as indicated by failures that are recorded. 

We hear people complain against the retailer because, unfor- 
tunately, the retailer is on the firing line; he is the man who 
has to deal with the people; but it is the law which taxes these 
articles of consumption which is responsible for the high prices 
that the people pay. They pay taxes on the lumber in the 
buildings they occupy; they pay taxes on the brick in the 
buildings they occupy; they pay taxes on the cement in the 
buildings they occupy; and if prices are high it is due, in the 
first place, to Congress, which is levying such heavy taxes on 
the consumption of the American people. The retailer is merely 
the man who is on the firing line, who must meet the complaints 
of the people. 

Mr. President, I have said that the resolution quoted by me 
was-adopted by the merchants of a great Republican city in my 
State. Now, I wish to read a paragraph of what the leading 
Republican paper in my State, the Lincoln Journal, has to say 


on the subject: 
WHY RETAILERS FIGHT TARIFF, 


Some of the reasons the retailers of Lincoln took their decided stand 
against the Fordney tariff bill were explained Thursday afternoon by 
J. E. Miller. The action taken by the retall trade subdivision asking 
the chamber of commerce to urge the Nebraska delegation in Congress 
to work against the bill was in line with a campaign inst unwar- 
ranted increases in retail prices, and the merchants of Lincoln see in 
the proposed tariff measure many re Pp for manufacturers to raise 
their prices, Retailers are getting of taking the blame for high 
peters, it was brought out at the special meeting Thursday morning, 
and they do not propose to let a new tariff, or anything else conducive 
to high prices, get by without a protest. 


There is much more than that, but I content myself with read- 
ing that paragraph and asking that the remainder of the article 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Every single item of tariff is higher under the Fordney bill, Mr. Miller 
says, and not only er than ander the present Underwood measure 
but higher than under the McKinley or Payne-Aldrich bills. From the 
eutire schedule he selected a number of items of general interest and 
commented on them: 

ire nails, now duty free, will pay a duty of 41 cents a pound under 
the Fordney measure, and every man who builds a house or a garage or 
a chicken coop will help foot the bill 
Sewing needles, none of which are made in this coun and which 
are now imported under a 20 per cent tariff, would pay $1.15 a thousand 
pioa 40 per cent. ‘The pre-war price of 5 cents a package of 25 amounted 
2 a gross, about the same as the new tariff alone would be. 

rs and shears, now taxed 30 per cent. would pay from 10 to 20 

cents per pair, plus 50 to 55 per cent. Scissors that sold before the 
war for 50 cents would thus pay a duty of more than half that. 

Razors, now paying 35 to ars cent duty. wonld pay 30 to 40 cents 
a piece, plus 50 per cent. A f dollar English blade would thus pay 
a tariff of 65 cents. 

Surgical instruments that are now taxed 20 to 50 per cent would pay 
60 cents to $1 a dozen, plus 60 per cent. 

Crude aluminum tariff would be increased from 2 cents a pound, the 
present rate, to 5 cents under the Fordney bill. Aluminum plates now 
taxed 34 cents would pay 9 cents. 

Glove taxes would be considerably increased in every line, Mr. Miller 
said. The tarif on 12-inch leather gloves, now $1 a dozen, would be 
raised to $4, with an additional 50 cents for every inch in length and 
additional duties for linings and embroidered backs. On a 22-inch glove 
the tariff would be $15 a dogen. f 

Men’s leather gloves, NY to 12 inches long. how taxed $1 a dozen, 
would be taxed $5. Mr. Miler attributes this item to former Congress- 
man Littaner, who came from the glove-manufacturing district and is 
always called in to write glove tariffs. 

Cotton gloves, such as used to be purchased in France and Germany 
for 85 to 50 cents a pr and are now imported under a 35 per cent 
duty, would be taxed $3 a dozen. Cotton hosiery, now worth $1 a dozen 
at ying 30 per cent tariff, =o pes 70 cents a dozen, pins 15 per cent. 

Cotton hosiery is not much of an issue now.“ Mr. Miller said, “ but 
it bas been, and will be again. This is one of the increased cost items 
that will fall on the people least able to bear the burden.“ 

Cotton hosiery, worth $2 to $3 a dozen and taxed 50 per cent, would 

y $1.20 a dozen, plus 15 per cent under the Fordney bill. The $3 to 
ES a dozen kind. also taxed 50 per cent now, would be taxed $2 a dozen, 

lus 15 per cent. Thus the $2 quality would pay 81.50 tariff, and the 
3 quality $2.45 tariff. Ninety per cent of all kinds of hosiery, except 
woolen, is e in this country, Mr. Miller said. 

A long chapter could be written on the wool schedules in the Ford- 
ney bill. It makes the duty on weol 24 cents a pound, the old rate be- 
ing 11 cents. Blankets that now pay 25 per cent flat would pay 20 cents 
a pound and 30 per cent, about the eguivalent of a 50 per cent duty. 
A certain 35 blanket now costs the American merchant $8.22. and 
cost him $10.40 if the new measure is passed. Only a small amount of 
woolen goods and manufactures is imported 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. What my colleague [Mr. Norris] said is 
absolutely true. The druggists may be overcharging, but when 
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the tariff duty on the commodities he sells is increased it 
amounts to giving him a license and an excuse to overcharge, 
We ought not to do it. Instead of raising the price of the 
necessaries of life, whether sold by druggists or sold by other 
merchants, the Congress ought to busy itself in an effort to 
reduce those charges. It ought to contribute its part toward 
reducing the cost of living, toward making life more tolerable 
for the people. The great mass of the people who patronize 
retail stores do so from necessity, and they buy necessities 
rather than luxuries. When a child is sick in the household 
and the mother goes out to get calomel she can not haggle 
with the druggist over what he is to charge, and he is given 
an excuse for charging high prices when a tax is imposed upon 
every article of medicine which he sells to the American people. 
If we want retail prices to come down, let the Congress do its 
part by reducing the tax on the articles which the retailers 
sell. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Simmons] to the amendment reported by the committee. On 
that question the yeas and nays have been ordered, The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
may be stated. 

The Asstsraxr SECRETARY. In the committee amendment on 
page 6, line 16, it is proposed to strike out “45” and insert 
15,“ so as to read: 


Par. 16. Calomel, corrosive sublimate, and other mercurial prepara- 
tions, 15 per cent ad valorem. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Spencer]. I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON], and vote 


“ ” 


I ask that the amendment 


Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCorancK]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN], 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. OARA- 
way]. As he is absent, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as heretofore with regard to 
my pair, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] to the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rep], and vote“ yea,” 

Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with my colleague the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pom- 
ERENE], I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Hagrretp] and will vote, I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DIAL. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson] is detained from the Senate on 
official business, He is paired with the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND]. If present, my colleague would vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. GLASS. Making the same announcement as on the pre- 
ceding vote with regard to my pair and its transfer, I vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. EDGE. I transfer my general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN] to the senior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Making the same announcement 

as to my pair and its transfer as on the previous vote, I vote 
“ y.” 
Mr. SUTHERLAND (after having voted in the negative). 
I transfer my general pair with the senior Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Rortnson] to the junior Senator from California 
[Mr. SHORTRIDGE] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. HARRIS, I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Carper] to the senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Sms] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BALL (after having voted in the negative). I under- 
stand the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], with 
whom I have a general pair, has not voted. I transfer my pair 
with him to my colleague the junior Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. pu Pont] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] with 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKEetrar] ; 


The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott] with the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. FrerNatp] with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jones]. 

The result was announced—yeas 16, nays 83, as follows: 


YEAS—16, 
Ashurst Harrison Myers Stanley 
Dia! Heflin Norris Underwood 
Glass Hitehcock Sheppard Walsh, Mass. 
Harris Kendrick Simmons Williams 
NAYS—33. 
Ball Jobnson Moses Smoot 
Bursum Jones, Wash, Newberry, Sutherland 
Capper Kellogg Nicholson Townsend 
Curtis Ladd Oddie Wadsworth 
Edge Lenroot age Warren 
Elkins Lodge Pepper Willis 
France McCumber Phipps 
Gooding McLean Poindexter 
Hale McNary Rawson 
NOT VOTING—47. 

Borah Ernst McKinley Shortridge 
Brandegee Fernald Nelson Smith 
Broussard Fletcher New Spencer 

alder Frelinghuysen Norbeck Stanfield 
Cameron Gerry Overman Sterling 
Caraway Harreld Owen Swanson 
Colt Jones, N. Mex. Pittman ‘Trammell 
Crow Keyes Pomerene Walsh, Mont. 
Culberson Kin Ransd Watson, Ga. 
Cummins La Follette Reed Watson, Ind. 
Dillingham McCormick Robinson Weller 
du Pont McKellar Shields 


So the amendment of Mr. Sımsmons to the amendment re- 
ported by the committee was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, this is a stupendous and 
unprecedented thing—that a necessity to the American people 
should have imposed upon it a tax 29 per cent higher than ever 
before in the history of American tariff taxation. The Payne- 
Aldrich bill had only a 35 per cent tax, and that was one of the 
bills that was infamous on account of its excessive taxes. Now, 
it is proposed to impose a 45 per cent tax on a necessary article 
of medicine of which the Americans use nearly a million dollars’ 
worth a year. We want a record vote on that proposition. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just for the record, I wish to 
state that the Payne-Aldrich law carried a rate of duty of 35 
per cent ad valorem, with the duty on quicksilver at 7 cents a 
pound. We have voted to-day to give quicksilver a rate of 25 
cents a pound. Twenty-five cents a pound on quicksilver is 
equivalent to a little over 25 per cent ad valorem duty upon 
calomel; and the rate that we are voting upon now is not more 
than one-half of that of the Payne-Aldrich law when we take 
into consideration the compensatory duty of the rate imposed 
upon quicksilver. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the Senator seeks to take 
advantage of his own wrong. Haying made a great increase in 
the tariff ou quicksilver, which is a necessary and large ingre- 
dient of calomel, he says: “ Now, having done that thing, we 
have to do this extraordinary thing. We have to impose a tax 
on calomel 29 per cent higher than was ever known in the his- 
tory of Republican taxation. We are responsible for it; we did 
it; and we have to do this because we did the other.” : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment, on which the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. The Secretary will call the roll, 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BALL (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before of my pair and its transfer, I vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the former roll call with regard to my pair 


| and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 


Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). 
announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the previous roll call, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called), Making the same 
announcement of my pair, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called), 
Making the same announcement of my pair and its transfer as 
before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). 


Making the same 


Again an- 


nouncing my pair with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Mc- 
Cormick] and being unable to obtain a transfer, I withhold my 
yote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 
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Mr. DIAL (when Mr. RosıNson’s name was called). Making 
the same announcement as on the former roll call as to the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rostnson], I desire to state that 
if he were present he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called), Making 
the same announcement as on the previous roll call with refer- 
ence to my vote and its transfer, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the junior Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Cameron] to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] 
and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] to the 
senior Senator from Iowa [Mr, Cumsans] and will vote. I 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. McKINLEY. I have a pair with the junior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], which I transfer to the junior 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes] and will vote. I 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. WARREN (after having voted im the affirmative). Has 
the junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman] voted? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. WARREN, I transfer my pair with that Senator to 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norseck] and will allow 
my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN ] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WaLSR]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 

Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Frernatp] with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jones]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WIITIAZIZTSJ. 

The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 16, as follows: 


I have been requested to announce the follow- 


YEAS—35. 
Ball Harreld McLean Poindexter 
Broussard ohnson McNary Rawson 
8 aT Wash, Mare Pree. : 

upper ellogg Newberry utherland 

Curtis Ladd Nicholson ‘ownsend 
Edge Lenroot Oddie adsworth 
France Lodge 0 Warren 
Gooding McCumber Pepper Willis 
Hale McKinley Phipps 

NAYS—16. 
Ashurst Harrison Norris Stanley 
Dial effin Pittman Underwood 
Glass Hitcheock Sheppard Walsh, Mass. 
Harris yers Simmons Watson, Ga. 

NOT VOTING—45. 

Borah Ernst Nelson 9 
Brandegee Fernald New nfield 
Calder Fletcher Norbeck Sterling 
Cameron huysen Overman Swanson 
Caraway Ger wen Trammell 
Colt Jones, N. Mex. Pomerens Walsh, Mont, 
Crow Ken sd: Watson, 
Culberson Keyes Weller 
Cummins Kin Robinson Williams 
Dillingham La Follette Shields 
du Pont McCormick Shortri 
Elkins McKellar Smith 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I now ask that we may return to para- 
graph 73, which is another commodity which is dependent upon 
quicksilver as its base—vermilion red. The base of vermilion 
red is quicksilver, and its price is dependent upon that of quick- 
silver. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ReapinG CLERK. On page 27, line 24, it is proposed to 
strike out “33” and insert “28,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 


Vermilion reds containing quicksilver, dry or ground in or mixed 
with oil or water, 28 cents per pound. í 


Mr. McCUMBER. I desire simply to give this data in that 
connection : 

The Underwood rate is 15 per cent ad valorem. The Payne 
rate was 10 cents per pound, which amounted to from 17 to 20 
per cent ad valorem. The rate fixed by the committee is 28 
cents a pound. In paragraph 283 a rate of duty of 25 cents 
per pound is imposed upon quicksilver. Highty-five per cent of a 
pound of vermilion red is made of quicksilver. The compen- 
satory duty on vermilion red is, therefore, 85 per cent of 25 
cents a pound, or 21 cents per pound. 

The import price during the first nine months of 1921 was 88 
cents per pound. On this basis the 28 cents per pound is equal 


to 82 per cent. The compenkatory duty is, therefore, 24 per 
cent, and the protective duty is 8 per cent. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have read and printed in the Rxconn a telegram I received 
from the secretary of the Sheep & Goat Raisers’ Association 
of Texas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read the telegram. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

De. Rio, TEX., May 22, 1922. 
Senator FRANK R. GOODING, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


At recent session of the executive committee of the Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association of Texas, representing a membership of about 1,000 
sheep and goat raisers of this State, the following resolution was 
adopted unanimously : 

“Whereas at the suggestion of certain southern Senators it is proposed 
to have a senatorial inquisition and investigation of the effects of the 
emergency tariff bill upon the industries for whose benefit the same 


was passed; 
= Whereas we desire to go on record as to the benefits derlyed by the 
wool and mohair industries of Texas from said act; and 
“ Whereas we know that the stoppage of the great flood of cheaply 
uced foreign wools and mohairs which were being dumped upon our 
unprotected markets has tly relleved our overburdened industries 
and preseryed them from financial destruction: Now therefore be it 
“ Resolved, That we here now declare that the emergency tariff bill has 
poh Ae Sade wool and mohair producing industries of this State; 
e rther 
“ Resolved, That our secretary be, and he is hereby, Instructed to for- 
ward this resolution by wire to Senator Gooding, chairman of the agri- 
cultural tariff group of the United States Senate, and uest him to 
have same inserted the Senate Journal for the information of south- 


ern Senators.” 
Gro. M, THURMOND. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. . Mr. President, I suppose that after 
Robin Hood’s band had poached on a deer in a neighboring pre- 
Serve, captured it, and fed themselves properly, the band would 
naturally pass resolutions declaring that Robin Hood was the 
greatest genius of his age. Of course, we expect laudatory com- 
ments on our work from those who are the beneficiaries of our 
labor. But I did not rise to discuss that question. 

This morning we put a high duty on a raw material, quick- 
silver, whose production does not require a great deal of labor 
in proportion to the cost. For many years, at a very low rate 
of duty, the American product was able to compete in the mar- 
kets of the world with quicksilver of other countries. It is the 
acid test of competition when the American producer can send 
his goods to foreign countries. Some has been exported re- 
cently, in the last year or two; but notwithstanding that fact, 
the Senate this morning, in its wisdom, placed a duty on quick- 
silver more than three times the rates which have heretofore 
existed. Then again this morning, when we were discussing 
the item of calomel, we were told that because of the tax on 
quicksilver we had to raise the tax on a very necessary medicine, 
beatin aids in preserving the lives and health of the American 
people, 

Now we come to paint, a commodity that is necessary to pre- 
serve the homes, and the machinery of business and industry of 
the United States. The Senator from North Dakota, in charge 
of this bill, has made a very illuminating statement, and one 
which I hope the American people will understand and remem- 
ber, as showing the basis on which the Senate of the United 
States proposes to write a protective tariff bill. The Senator 
from North Dakota is always very fair and candid in his state- 
ments. From his point of view he expresses his mind fully, and 
he has just told us that on this item of paint it is necessary to 
have this very high duty, not merely for protection but in order 
to compensate the manufacturer of this paint for the higher 
price he has to pay for quicksilver, and he set out in his state- 
ment wherein the difference comes. 

He stated that out of this rate which it is now proposed to 
put on this paint, and which I have no doubt the majority Mem- 
bers of the Senate will come in and proceed to write into the 
law, 24 per cent of the tax is a compensatory tax, to make up to 
the paint manufacturer for the fact that the Senate has put a 
tax on quicksilver, one of the raw materials out of which this 
paint is made, and that 8 per cent of the tax is for protection; 
that the principle of a protective tariff would be thoroughly 
satisfied by taxing the American people on this item of paint 
8 per cent, provided there were no compensatory duties to carry 
into the product; but in order to compensate these manufac- 
turers for a duty levied on something else, the American people 
must pay an additional tax of 45 per cent on the value of this 
pain 


t. 

Unless you look at it from the standpoint of the man who is in 
the business, and is given warrant to tax the American people 
behind this tariff wall for his own industry and his own pri- 
vate property; unless you look at it from the standpoint of 
Robin Hood’s band after they had captured the baron’s goat, I. 
ean see no justification for such a system of taxation. But you 
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must write a bill, piling tax on tax, because of your initial mis- 
take in leving the tax for the sake of building up somebody 
else’s business, instead of levying it for the primary purpose of 
producing revenue for the Government. That applies not only 
to this quicksilver item but it applies to raw wool, and to a 
hundred other items in this bill, which is piling sky high the 
burdens of the American people. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator admits, however, that if we 
place a duty üpon what to the manufacturer would be raw 
material we must put on a compensatory duty, the same as 
when we place 33 cents a pound on washed wool or scoured 
Wool, we must necessarily impose a compensatory duty on the 
articles which are manufactured out of that wool, Admitting 
all the Senator says in criticism of the system, he would still 
agree with us that where we have that duty it is necessary to 
have a compensatory duty, would he not? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If you were writing. a bill on the pro- 
tective theory, certainly. That is what I am complaining 
against. It would not be so if you were writing a bill on the 
revenue theory. Of course, if you would write it on the reve- 
nue theory and proceeded to put a high tax on the raw mate- 
rial and a low tax on the finished product you might cause 
serious injury; but if you were writing it from the stand- 
point of a revenne duty, you would not be so foolish as to 
put these unreasonable taxes on at all. However, when ‘you 
write it from the standpoint of protection you have not only 
to protect the home manufacturer and producer from foreign 
competition but you have to protect him against your own acts, 
‘against your own legislation, which you put on the statute 
books, because he will be ruined if you proceed to tax his raw 
material and do not give him compensation for it. As you 
admit, of course, that is the theory of protection, and what 
we protest against is that in order to carry out this theory 
you have to pile tax after tax on the mass of the American 
people. If you would just wipe the decks clear and forget 
that yon are going to try to build these industries up on stilts 
and let them come down to a natural, competitive basis, this 
great country could exist and thrive and prosper without this 
great burden, But under your system vou put a tax on the 
American people primarily ‘for some individual who wants to 
exploit the American people behind a tariff wall. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, I want to say that not one 
pound’ of vermilion red ever goes into a paint used by a farmer. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have not said anything about farmers. 
Somebody is going to pay it. I:said the American people. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator said it was to be used on build- 
ings, and I thought he said the machinery of the farm; but I 
may be mistaken. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, no. I do not blame the Senator 
for having the farmer on his mind, because what he has done 
to the American farmer is enough to make him think about him 
all the time. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator spoke about the farmer every 
time we were considering a duty on any pigment, and it was 
very natural for me to think that he was going to talk about 
the farmer when vermilion red was before us. He did talk 
about houses. Vermilion red is too costly toiuse in paints for 
houses. It is a decorative paint; it is used in artists’ paints, 
and, as far as they are concerned, the duty no doubt will be 
passed on in the cost of those articles. 

I am not going to repeat what the Senator from North Da- 
kota said, This simply means that if we had free quicksilver 
the rate which is put in here, if converted into an equivalent 
ad valorem duty, would be about 9 per cent. 

‘Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, we have just placed a com- 
pensatory duty on calomel, because it is made in part of quick- 
silver. We put a compensatory duty of 25 per cent on calomel 
‘and then added on top of that for the benefit of the manufac- 
turer a 20 per cent additional and protective duty. The ‘item 
with which we are now dealing is paint pigments. It ‘is so 
described in the book. This is also made, not altogether but 
in large part, out of quicksilver. ‘Twenty-five cents is added to 
this as a compensatory duty because of the quicksilver content, 
and only 3 cents protection is added in addition to that for the 
benefit of the manufacturer. 

So that we have this situation: We add 20 per cent protec- 
tion to calomel a medicine, for the benefit of the manufacturer, 
and 3 cents protection to paints. Evidently the majority mem- 
‘bers are more disposed to accommodate the manufacturer of 
-calomel and give him high protection than they are to accom- 
modate and protect the manufacturer of paints. I think the sit- 
uation ought to be reversed. Both of them are wrong, but they 
‘ought to be reversed. If you are going to impose high and ex- 
-cessive duties it would be better to impose’ them upon ‘something 
other than medicine. 


‘silver 7 cents, the differential being 8 cents. 


(Mr. President, here we have bad two items both closely re- 
lated, because both are made largely out of the same substance. 


of | The latter item of the two is one with which the Payne-Aldrich 


law dealt, that highest tax bill ever enacted in the country, that 
tax bill which brought disaster to the party which passed it, 
which brought about an uprising among the, people and à polit- 
ical revolution which swept the best organized party that ever 
existed in this country almost out of existence for the time, 
which took from it all the States in this great Union except two. 
Vet the duty imposed in the pending bill upon this very article 
is nearly three times as great as that which was imposed in the 
Payne-Aldrich law. ‘The duty was 10 cents a pound in the 
Payne-Aldrich law, and it is 28 cents here. 

The Payne-Aldrich law also put.a.duty upon quicksilver. and 
carried that duty forward, we will assume, under the theory of 
the Republican Party as a compensatory duty, but with the 
compensatory duty in favor of quicksilver, the Payne-Aldrich 
law only carried a duty on vermilion red of 10 cents, and now 
we are asked to impose a tax upon the American people upon 
this particular article nearly three times as great as that im- 
posed under the Payne-Aldrich law. 

Mr. SMOOT. The compensatory duty is, however, exactly the 
same in both cases; that is, 3 cents a pound. Under the Payne- 
Aldrich law on vermilion red it was 10 cents and on quick- 
In the pending 
bill the Senate committee has given 25 cents on quicksilver and 
28 cents on vermilion red, the difference being 3 cents. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But that does not affect the proposition 
laid down by the Payne-Aldrich law providing for this com- 
pensatory duty on quicksilver upon these two products. The 
compensatory duty on vermilion red only carried 10 per cent 
as against 25. The Payne-Aldrich law had a compensatory 
duty and this bill has a compensatory duty. So taking the two 
things together, the compensatory duty proposed by the Payne- 


Aldrich law and the duty imposed for the benefit of the manu- 


facturer of vermilion red, we have a duty three times the 
Payne-Aldrich rate. 

Let me see what justification there is for that great increase 
in the rates. There have been but two arguments made here 
in favor of increasing rates, or in favor rather of the high 
rates in the bill. One of them has been the alleged .great vol- 
ume of the importations from abroad, and the alleged cheap 
prices at which those imports were coming in, thereby under- 
mining and destroying, as was claimed, the prosperity of the 
American industry. Neither of those elements exists in this 
case, as it was pointed out that neither of them existed in the 
case of calomel. 

First let me call attention of the Senate to the imports as 
compared with the production in this country. The last state- 
ment that we have of the production of vermilion red shows 
that it amounted to 327,000 pounds. in 1919 and about the same 
in 1914. In 1914 it was 822,000 pounds. So we -will assume 
that that is about the normal output of this country, approxi- 
mately 325,000 pounds. In 1918 the imports of this product, 
as given by the Tariff Commission, amounted to only 2,368 
pounds, valued at a little over 83,000. 

In 1921, for the first nine months, there were 4,200 pounds 
imported, or, say, a little over 5,000 pounds for the whole year. 
‘There are imports, ‘therefore, of 5,000 pounds, as against the 
domestic production of 327,000 pounds. 

‘The importations have not increased. They have been grow- 
ing less and less. The imports of vermilion red in 1909, under 
the Payne-Aldrich law, amounted to 65,000 pounds, more than 
twelve times as much as they amount to to-day. In 1911, under 
the Payne-Aldrich law, ‘the importations amounted to 90.000 
pounds, and in 1913, under the Payne-Aldrich law, to 84,000 


pounds. They have been constantly decreasing, There has not 


been a single year since the present law went into effect when 
the importations were as great as they were under the Payne- 
Aldrich law. In fact, there has not been a single year when 
the importations under the Payne-Aldrich law were not at least 


three times as great as they have been under the present law. 


They have gone down and down, from 90,000 pounds under the 
Payne-Aldrich law to about 5,000 pounds during :the year 1921. 

But let us see now if ‘there is any underselling to justify 
‘this duty. I find that the unit value of vermilſion in 1921, of 
the imported produet, was 88 cents a pound. I find that under 
the Payne-Aldrich law the unit value in 1909 was 53 cents per 


pound; in 1910, 56 cents; in 1911, 57 cents; in 1912, 55 eents; 


1913, 50 cents; and 1914, 51 cents. So that the price to-day— 


the foreign price of the imported article with which the Ameri- 


can producers compete—is one and one-half times as high as 


it was at any time during the life of the Payne-Aldrich law 


or that it was at any time before the war began. If anyone 
will tell me any reason under these circumstances for increas- 
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ing the duty from 10 cents to 28 cents, I would like to have him 
give it. If anyone says the compensatory duty exists here, I 
will say that there was a compensatory duty also under the 
Tayne-Aldrich law. 

Mr. President, the truth is that these duties have no justifi- 
cation in the conditions which exist in this country to-day upon 
any theory of protection as advocated now or that has ever been 
advocated by the Republican Party. It is protection run mad, 
and there is no way of accounting for it except upon the theory 
that the Finance Committee and the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, in their hurry to bring ont a bill, did not for themselves 
adequately investigate these important questions. Of course, 
a question of imposing taxes upon a people must be an impor- 
tant question. These tariff taxes are just as real as the 
internal-revenue taxes which we imposed upon the people last 
year. In many instances these tariff duties are much heavier, 
much more burdensome, than those internal-revenue taxes, and 
in no instance scarcely are they as much justified as were those 
taxes. In levying taxes upon the people, I do not care whether 
they are direct taxes or indirect taxes, they ought to be levied 
with care and consideration not only for the industry affected 
but for the people themselves. 

Here I take it is the only excuse of the committee—and it is 
n sorry excuse—that they did not investigate themselves; they 
did not know the facts. They permitted the manufacturers and 
producers of these products to come before them and demand 
what they wanted and then take it. If there is any other ex- 
cuse for it, I can not find it. Does the Republican Party claim 
that when there are practically no imports of an article com- 
ing into the country, and when the few imports that do come in 
are selling to-day one and one-half times as high as they ever 
sold before, that imports of that character carrying prices of 
that height so imperil the domestic „producer as to make it 
necessary, in order to preserve his industry from ruin, to im- 
pose these enormous taxes upon the people? 

If protection means that, then protection means what I have 
never understood and what the people of the country have never 
before understood it to mean. When the people of the country 
learn that this kind of protection has been accorded to the 
special interests of the country, most or many of them trusts, 
I predict that the storm which swept the Republican Party 
out of existence temporarily in 1912 will become a cyclone, a 
tornado, that will sweep that party more permanently if not 
more completely out of existence than did the storm of 1912. 

Mr. President, I wish to offer an amendment. I move to 
strike out “28 cents a pound” and insert “15 per cent ad 
yalorem.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Capper in the chair). 
amendment will be stated. 

The REAbINd Creek. On page 27, line 24, in the committee 
amendment, strike out “28 cents per pound” and insert “15 
per cent ad valorem,” so as to read: 

Par. 78. Vermilion reds containing quicksilver, dry or ground in or 
mixed with ofl or water, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr, SIMMONS. On that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Spencer]. I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Texas [Mr, Cu_rerson], and vote 
“yea. $ 

Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). Transferring my 
general pair with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] to 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE], I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to the transfer of my pair as hereto- 
fore, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before with reference to my 
pair and its transfer, I yote “nay.” 

Mr. DIAL (when Mr. Rosrnson’s name was called). Making 
the same announcement as to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Roernson] as on the former ballot, I desire to say that if pres- 
ent the Senator from Askansas would vote “ yea.” 

Mr, SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as before with reference to my pair 
and its transfer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from Arizona [Mr, Oam- 
ERON], which I transfer to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Suuieips], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was calied). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson] to the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Rxxol, and vote yea.” 


The 


Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). Transferring my 
pair with my colleague, the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr, 
PoMERENE]), to the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumarys], I 
vote “ nay.” 

The roll eall was concluded. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Making the same announcement as before 
with reference to my pair and its transfer, I yote “ nay.” 

Mr. HARRISON (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
inquire if the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] 
has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr, HARRISON, I transfer my general pair with him to the 
junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry], and allow my 
vote to stand. N 

Mr. STANLEY (after having voted in the affirmative). I in- 
quire if my colleague, the junior Senator from Kentucky [Nr. 
Ernst], has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not, 

Mr. STANLEY. I have a general pair with that Senator, 
and therefore withdraw my vote. 

nak CURTIS. I am requested to announce the following 
pairs: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DiztrngHamu] with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Carper] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Harris]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Fernatp] with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jones]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MOKELLAR] ; 3 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] with 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wats]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; and * 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Stertixne] with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH]. 

The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 31, as follows: 


YEAS—18. 
Ashurst Harrison Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Borah Heflin Ransdell Watson, Ga. 
Dial Hitchcock Sheppard Williams , 
Fletcher yers Simmons 
Harris Norris Underwood 
NAYS—31. 
Broussard Johnson McLean Phipps 
Bursum Jones, Wash McNary Poindexter 
Capper ellogg oses Smoot 
r dd Newberry Sutherland 
e Lenroot Nicholson Townsend 
France Lodge Oddie Wadsworth 
Gooding McCumber Page Wilis 
Hale McKinley Pepper 
NOT VOTING—47. 

Ball Ernst McKellar Smith 
Brandegee ‘ern Nelson Spencer 
Calder Frelinghuysen New Stanfield 
Cameron Gerry orbeck Stanley 
Caraway Glass Overman Sterling 

olt Harreld Owen Swanson 
Crow Jones, N. Mex. Pomerene ‘Trammell 
Culberson endri Rawson Walsh, Mont, 
Cummins Keyes Warren 
Dillingham Kin, Robinson Watson, Ind. 
du Pont La Follette Shields Weller 
Elkins McCormick Shortridge 


So the amendment proposed by Mr. SIMMoNs to the ameud. 
ment of the Committee on Finance was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
amendment proposed by the Committee on Finance. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask the return to page 6, where, after 
line 19, I move to add a new paragraph dealing with casein, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from North Dakota will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 6, after line 19, it is proposed to in- 
sert: 

PAR. 17a. Casein or lactarene, 4 cents per pound. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I call the attention of my colleague, the 
junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp], to the proposed 
amendment. 

Mr. LADD. Mr. President, heretofore casein has been on the 
free list, but the time has come, it seems to me, in view of the 
gradual reduction in the quantity of casein produced in this 
country and a corresponding increase in the quantity being im- 
ported, it is necessary that it receive some degree of protection. 

More than that, if we are to build up the dairy industry, then 
not only butter but its products need to be protected in the same 
manner, We have in this country 136 factories which are 
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producing casein. In 1920 we imported 21,238,822 pounds; in 
1919 we imported 17,076,934 pounds, and our total consumption 
in that year was, in round numbers, 22,000,000 pounds. The eon- 
sumption in this country averages. between 25,000,000 and 30,- 
000,000 pounds a year, and we produced about one-half of the 
casein used in this country until within the past few years, when 
casein has begun to be imported largely from Argentina. The 
casein so imported is of an inferior quality, which has to be 
mixed with the American casein in order to enable it to be used. 
The foreign casein is coming in at a considerably lower cost than 
that for which the American casein can be produced. Therefore 
it is proposed te impose a duty of 4 cents per pound on casein, 

Casein is largely used as a sizing in paper; for the manufac- 
ture of glue; for the glue coating for airplanes; to some extent 
in soap manufacturing; for glue used in cabinetmaking ; for the 
preparation of imitation ivory, tortoise shell, and various other 
commodities. Without some degree of protection against the 
Argentine casein our American factories will go out of existence 
in a few years. 

There are now 17 States where casein is manufactured to a 
considerable extent, the two largest being New York and Cali- 
fornia. In New York the production in 1917 was 8,208,312 
pounds, but in 1918, which appears to be the last year for 
which reports are available, the production had fallen to 
1,619,116 pounds. In California in 1917 the production was 
4,090,587 pounds, but in 1918 it had fallen to 2,873,391 pounds. 

Before the war the price of casein was from 7 to 8 cents a 
pound. During the war it very rapidly increased, because of 
the shortage, until it reached 30 cents.or more a pound. In 
1921 the price had fallen back to from 123 cents to 15 cents 
fi pound in April of that year, which is the latest quotation I 

ve. 

In 1914 in this country we produced 8,000,000 pounds of 
casein, In 1920 there were less than 7,000,000 pounds produced, 
according to the latest record we have. The production of 
the casein has not kept pace with the rapidly increasing demand 
in this country; and with the bringing in of the casein at a 
much lower price and of an inferior quality from Argentina, 
which does not compare with the high-grade casein that for- 
merly came in from France, our own factories are being forced 
to discontinue the manufacture. 

This is one of the dairy products which, in connection with 
the manufacture of butter and of cheese; even as a by-product, 
along with milk sugar, should be produced in every factory in 
the United States where milk is worked; and sufficient to more 
than supply our demand would be produced with a fair degree 
of protection. 

I do not know that it is necessary for me to say anything 
more in this connection. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I should like my colleague, 
if he has the data, to inform us as to the number of pounds of 
one that would be obtained, say, from 100 pounds of skim 

Mr. LADD. Usually about 3 pounds of casein from 100 
pounds of milk. About S0 per cent of the total nitrogenous 
matter in the milk is in the form of casein, the rest being in 
other forms. It is made out of skim milk; it is also made 
from buttermilk, and some portions are made from the whey, 
after cheese has been made, in some factories. The amount 
imported in 1909 was only 2,388,008 pounds, while in 1920 it 
had increased to 21,238,822 pounds. Our own production has 
been gradually falling off. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, this product 
was transferred from the free list at the request of the so-called 
agricultural tariff bloc. It has never before been on the dutiable 
list. This product is very extensively used by our manufactur- 
ing industries. Its uses are very numerous, including the manu- 
facture of waterproof, coated paper, paints, plastics, foods, 
paint remover, polish, and so forth. Its chief use, however, is 
in coating paper, so that the paper manufacturers throughout 
the country are very much interested in this amendment. They 
are opposed to levying a duty on casein. 

The evidence before us does not warrant the transfer of this 
product from the free list; certainly it does not warrant the 
imposition of the heavy duty proposed in this amendment. The 
imports of casein have always been less than the home produc- 
tion, and to-day the price of the domestic article and the im- 
ported article is substantially the same; and yet we are asked 
to levy a duty of 4 cents a pound upon casein when the domes- 
tie price is about 9 or 10 cents, and the imported product is 
selling in America for practically the same price—10 cents. 

There never has been sufficient production of casein in this 
country to take care_of the mannfacturers’ demand, and the 
manufacturing establishments in the eastern part of our coun- 


try, and particularly along the Atlantic coast, have depended 
largely upon the importation of this product from South Amer- 
ica. I can not understand how a duty of 4 cents a pound can 
be justified upon this product. 

Among those opposed to this tariff duty, as I have said, are 
manufacturers of paper, who must use it in coating paper; and 
I want to read for the information of the Senate some letters 
which indicate the sentiment of the paper manufacturers in 
regard to this duty. 

I read from a letter from J. A. & W. Bird & Co., paper 
coaters’ supplies, of Boston, Mass. This letter is dated May 3, 


1922, and is as follows: 


Bosrox, MASS., May 3, 1922. 


Hon, Davro I. WALSH, 
1712 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: We understand that there is some agitation amon 
sie aed for a duty of 4 cents a pound to be placed on the impor 
of casein. 

Casein, as you probably are aware, is the precipitated albumen of 
milk. A certain amount of this is produced by the creameries in this 
country, and substantial quantities are imported, principally from South 


America. 

We are not only large handlers of American casein but also im- 
porters from other countries. It will make very little difference to_us 
whether we obtain our supply in the United States or import it. We 
are aways anxious to see the American farmer well taken care of and 
protected, but it is somewhat of a question in our minds as to whether 
this method is not a mistake, and one which possibly will react un- 
favorably upon the American farmer for the following reason: 

Casein is used v. largely for paper coating, and any increase in 


the 
tion 


the cost of casein will increase the cost of the finished’ paper, which, 
of course, is one more straw to affect thousands of consumers through- 


out the country. 
Casein If the price of casein gets too high, the 
us 


competes with glue. 
eoaters will use hide glue, and th business will be lost entirely 


to the American farmer and will go to the large packers who produce 


und, This was due very largely 
—— hands of 


were in the 
this country and South America and everyone's desire to unload. This 


condition has now changed. There are no large stocks of casein on 
hand, and the price of casein has to-day generally stiffened to a 
figure which should enable the American farmers to produce in 
petition with South America. 

Ten years ago hide glue was used almost entirely by the paper 
coaters, who are the largest consumers of casein. In view of the fact 
that they could go back to glue if tbe price of casein gets too high 
and any such duty as is suggested would bring it into this class—for 
the best interest of the American farmer we would suggest going very 
slowly on any such imposition of duty as suggested at the present time, 


Yours very trul 
A J. A. & W. BD & Co. 


I might add that it is proposed to take this product from the 
free list and impose a specific duty equivalent to an ad valorem 
duty of practically 50 per cent, because the figures that I have 
show that the domestic product is selling now for 9 cents and 
the imported product for 10 cents. Unquestionably when this 
duty was asked for months ago and when this rate was fixed 
at 43 cents casein was selling at its very lowest price of 63 
cents. One of the chief objections to this bill is that the com- 
mittee fixed their rates at the time when many of these products 
were at bottom prices. 

The prices of the domestic product when this bill was first 
being considered, many months ago, were exceedingly low, be- 
cause of overproduction and decreased consumption, and the 
duty was fixed upon information as to what was the bottom 
domestic and import prices of all these products rather than 
what is the price to-day or what the price is likely to be when 
we get back to normal conditions. This item illustrates splen- 
didly the absurdity of such a practice, because at the present 
time both the domestic product and the imported product are 
competing with each other, selling at the same price, and yet 
we are asked to fix a duty amounting to almost 50 per cent ad 
valorem upon this product. This means that the manufacturers 
will go back to the use of glue; and that means, as was said in 
the letter just read, a decided advantage and benefit to the 
packers, from whom they will buy their glue, for when casein 
reaches such a price that it is not profitable to use it the coaters 
of paper will substitute glue, which can be used just as well 
and answers the purposes exactly as well as casein. 

I will read a telegram on this subject from the ex-mayor of 
the city of Holyoke, Mass., Mr. John J. White, a paper manu- 
facturer in that city: 


[Western Union telegram.] 
HOLYOKE, Mass., April 28, 1922. 


com- 


Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. S 
Proposed duty 4 cents on casein would be extremely disastrous to 
the paper manufacturers and otbers in kindred lines. 
: Joux J. WEITE. 
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The following letter is from the Falulah Paper Co., of my 
own city of Fitchburg: 


Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: We have recentiy been advised that the Senate agri- 
cultural bloc are 1 the Senate Finance Committee for a anty of 
4 cents on casein, Records submitted to us show that the amount of 
this material produced by domestic manufacturers represents only a 
smali percentage of the amount Sotonny. consumed in this country, 
The inevitable result of such a duty will be an increase in the price of 
casein to the manufacturer, 

As users of this material in the manufacture of our product, we are 
very much op to such a duty. 

As Senator from this district, would appreciate your taking action 
against the imposition of such a duty. 

Thanking you, we are, 

Very respectfully yours, 


Fircuecrs, Mass., May 2, 1922. 


FALULAn PAPER CoO., 
FRANKLIN WYMAN, 
Purchasing Agent. 
Another letter from the United Manufacturing Co., of Spring- 
field, Mass.: 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., March 31, 1022. 


The Hon, Senator Davin I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. C. 


Drar Sm: We understand that there is an effort being made to have 
a duty of 43 cents per pound put on imported casein, and we would ask 
that you use your uence in haying the Ways and Means Committee 
leave the duty off casein. 

As it is, United States manufacturers can only produce about 50 per 
cent of the guany used, aud so that a duty of 44 cents will only 
mean that advance in price will benefit them at the expense of the 
consumers and public. 

28 raat you will do your best to have this material left on the 
Yours very truly, Tus Unrrep Mre, Co, 

1 have an interesting letter from the Feculose Co. of America, 
manufacturers of feculose and sizings, of Boston, Mass. I will 
uot take the trouble to read it; but this company requests that 
this amendment be approved and enacted into law, because they 
say it will raise the price of casein so high that the product 
which they make will be used as a substitute, and that casein 
will go out of use. They write a very strong letter urging me 
to support this tariff rate because it will by increasing the 
price of casein, diminish its use, and give them a chance to de- 
velop their product, which is a substitute for casein, 

I shall not take any more of the time of the Senate upon this 
question. Our manufacturers must use this product, they want 
to use it, they are anxious to patronize and help the American 
farmer, but they state that the American production is less than 
one-lialf of what is needed in America, that they must import 
it, and they protest very vigorously against the rate of 50 per 
cent ad valorem—for that is what it amounts to—on this prod- 
uct. How will our manufacturers enjoy paying one-half as 
much again for this product, which is only a by-product of the 
creamery industry? 5 

It indicates the fatal weakness of this bill. This bill is a 
bill to maintain high prices in this country. It is a bill to 
perpetuate the high cost of living, and all these high tariff rates 

_ on these smaller products will be reflected in the increased 
prices charged to the consumers of this country. 

We have heard again and again in this debate an appeal for 
protection for the working class, we have heard appeals for the 
manufacturers, but we have not heart enough about the rights 
of the consumers of America. They have some rights, and they 
have a right to demand of us and of the Congress that we allow 
free into this country those products which can not be produced 
here at reasonable prices in quantities sufficient for our con- 
sumption. 

It amazed me the other day to hear a Senator on this floor 
argue for a high protective tariff for an industry which did not 
produce more than 1 or 2 per cent of the demand of the con- 
suming public. That is preposterous. I will go as far as any- 
body in protecting an industry which can be developed to pro- 
duce a reasonable amount of the demands of the American con- 
sumers at reasonable prices, but when it comes to putting high 
rates of duty on articles in order to protect industries that can 
not take care of our consumption it means simply that we are 
proceeding to extort for the benefit of a few from the great 
consuming public. 

This case is a repetition of many other cases we have had 
before us in the discussion of this tariff bill. Here is a jump 
from the free list overnight to what amounts to a 50 per cent 
ad valorem. How can we justify it? Yesterday we had a simi- 
lar case before us, a commodity taken from the free list and a 
40 per cent ad valorem levied. I should think at least we would 
commence with a reasonable rate, about 10 or 15 per cent ad 
valorem, on commodities of this kind that have heretofore been 
on the free list. 

But I suppose the die is cast. The agricultural bloc have de- 
manded it, and that is enough to put it in the bill. It is part of 


—— tiniest gh ssid essen entailed S 


the contract. This is a bill which has been made up from be- 
ginning to end of tariff duties levied at the request of blocs 
and cliques and special interests, those who are in influence 
and power here, without any defined policy, without any under- 
lying theory. Every principle of Republican protection to in- 
fant industries, based upon the capacity eventually to produce 
8 for the American consuming public, has been aban- 
oned, 

I ask that the amendment be defeated, and if I am correct 
the defeat of the amendment will retain this product upon the 
free list. At the proper time I will ask that a record yote be 
taken and that the amendment be rejected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr, President, I want to read a part of 
one paragraph from the report of the Tariff Commission. They 
Say: 

In 1914 over 18,000,000 pounds of casein were produced here, yal- 
ued at about $1,000,000; and, in addition, about 11,000,000 pounds 
were imported, valued at about $700,000, The total consumption in 
1914 was therefore about 80,000,000 pounds, valued at about $2,000,000. 
Since that time, however, the domestic production bas decreased until 
at present only about one-half the consumption is supplied here. An 
increased production of evaporated and condensed milk stimulated by 
the war has decreased the available supply of skimmed milk to the 
casein manufacturer. The advance in the price of corn and other 
products required in feeding hogs resulted in an increased use of 
skimmed milk for that purpose, 

I call especial attention to this last phrase: 

The advance in the price of corn and other products required in 
feeding hogs resulted in an increased use of skimmed milk for that 
purpose, 

What advance in the price of corn? Only last winter we were 
reading in our papers of farmers using corn for fuel because it 
was so cheap that it was advantageous to use it instead of coal 
or wood. At the same time undoubtedly many of the farmers 
who took their milk to the creameries or to the cheese factories 
were wasting the whey and the sour milk and the skimmed 
milk. I could not state how many million pounds were being 
wasted yearly as we have no report upon that, but I am in- 
clined to think that if the farmer could have gotten something 
out of his skimmed milk by selling it for a certain price to the 
cheese factories or to the butter factories, he could have fed 
his corn to the pigs instead of feeding milk to them and burs- 
ing his corn for fuel. 

The conditions of our farmers throughout the Northwesi are 
such that we believe if there is any possible way we can help 
them to secure a good price for their by-products so that they. 
ean utilize that by-produet for some value, we had better do it. 
That is why we took casein from the free list and gaye it a 
duty of 4 cents per pound. 

This report further says: 


This shortage was reflected in the increased price of skimmed milk. 
The shortage and high-wage demands of farm labor, as well as increased 
freight rates, had a further tendency to decrease the available sapply 
of raw material. 


In other words, the great increase in the cost of farm labor 
made it so that the farmer could not afford, with the present 
price of casein, to further consider that profit at all. This duty 
is placed upon it in the hope that, with this increused cost of 
labor, he may resume what he has done before, follow the prac- 
tice of selling the sour milk and the skimmed milk and the whey 
to the manufacturer of cheese with the idea of getting a little 
something as a by-product of his main product. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, my colleague read and had in- 
serted in the Rxconb a letter from J. A. & W. Bird & Co., which 
I was about to read myself; so it need not be read again. But 
in that letter it will be noticed that the writer states: 


There are no large stocks of casein on hand, and the price of casein 
has to-day generally stiffened to a figure which would enable the Ameri- 
ean farmers to produce in competition with South America. 


He also read a letter from the Feculose Co. of America, where 
they take a different view, having different interests, and that 
letter I ask to have printed at the close of my remarks. (See 
Appendix.) 

I only desire to say that it is as stated in the letter which T 
read and which was read by my colleague, that if casein receives 
this duty of 4 cents the result will be to drive all the paper coat- 
ing, for which casein is principally used, to hide glue. Therefore, 
the manufacturer is in no danger; the user is in no danger; he 
can resort to hide gine. 

My own belief is that*the best thing for the manufacturer, 
as well as the best thing for the farmer, would be to develop in 
this country, if we could, the largest possible production of 
casein, All these manufacturers want to use casein. They can 
import it now. They can import it even under the duty, but 
both these writers say very frankly that they should be glad to 
have the American product. I believe the American industry 
can be encouraged. Casein is largely a_ by-product, and they 
ean use the whey, the skimmed milk, and other portions of the 
milk which would otherwise be thrown away. They can use 
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them to great advantage, and it seems to me it is an industry 
which ought to be cultivated and helped for the benefit of the 
consumer, The consumers of this article are not the average 
man and.woman of the United States. It is not an edible. 
They are the people who use it for paper coating, and I am 
very firmly of the opinion that it will be for their benefit in the 
long run to have American casein developed. 

I have given this matter some careful consideration, because 
there are manufacturers who think it is to their immediate 
benefit to get it as cheaply as possible from another country. 
I believe it is for their greater benefit in the long run—and it is 
used exclusively by manufacturers, I think—to have the Amer- 
ican industry, developed by American competition, rather than 
leave the duty as it is, destroy the American industry, and force 
them back to the use of hide glue. I do not believe that should 
occur, and for that reason I shall support the duty on casein, 


APPENDIX. 
Boston, MASS., April 20, 1922. 
Hon. Henry CABOT Loben, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sim: We send you herewith a copy of a letter which we have 
sent to the Finance Committee of the United States Senate covering 
the matter of duty on casein. 

If our plant could get the encouragement of a reasonable advance on 
the tariff, so that the casein paces could be advanced 2 or 3 cents per 
pound, we believe that it would pay us to make a determined effort to 
get the business of the American pape coaters, 

We had that business during the casein shortage several years ago, 
and at that time casein went up to 18 cents to 19 cents per pound, 
Then the conditions changed after the end of the war, and the price of 
casein was reduced so that they could undersell our product, and it 
has never advanced sufficiently to enable us to compete successfully. 

Therefore there has not any inducement for us to spend the 
money necessary to educate the American paper coater, who positively 
can use feculose for 80 per cent to 90 per cent of his entire produc- 


on, 

We are asking Mr. John Traquair, who is one of the leading chemists 
in this country along the line of surfacing sizing of paper, to write you 
a letter covering that point. 

Trusting that we may have your assistance, we remain, 

Very truly yours, 
FECULOSE Co. or AMERICA. 
HERALD N. PAXTON, Treasurer. 

P. S.: There are about 20,000,000 pounds of size used in the coating 

business in this country per annum when the mills are running full. 
FECULOs®# CO. OF AMERICA, 


APRIL 6, 1922. 
FINANCA CoMMITTER OF THR UNITED Stares SENATE, 
Washington, D. O. 


GENTLEMEN: We understand that the 3 of casein are object- 
ing to any tarif on casein on the grounds that it is absolutely es- 
sential to industries in this country, particularly the paper-coating 
8 and they claim that paper can not be coated successfully 
without jr. 

We beg to inform you that we do not believe that this point of view 
is altogether correct. The writer has been connected with the sale of 
products to the paper coaters for over 25 years, and during that period 
there have been four or five shortages in the world’s supply of casein. 
so that it was ee to obtain enough of it for the various uses 
for which it is adapted. 

The last shortage was in 1915, 1916, and 1917, and during that 
28 many products made from starches were put on the market to 

o the work of coating paper. A number of these products were suc- 
cessful and a number of them were not. The shortage of casein forced 
a hurried attempt on the of some manufacturers to make a sub- 
stitute for it, but, owing to the lack of time and their ignorance of the 
i pe they were not successful. 

owever, there were some who were suecessful, and this company 
put on the market Feculose, which is made from cornstarch and 
which was entirely successful. Numbers of millions of pounds of it 
were sold to coaters, and the paper went into consumption to the satis- 
faction of the ultimate consumers. 

We will admit that for certain lithographic uses casein has certain 
advantages, but that use is a yery small portion of all the paper that 
is coated; we estimate it to be not over 10 per cent. The bulk of 
the coated agg is used for magazines, catalogues, illustrations, and 
fine printing in general. For t purpose feculose-coated paper is 
perfectly 5 

Therefore we wish to state that paper coaters of this country can 
if they choose, use products made in this country from raw materia 
produced in this country and give employment to American manufac- 
turers and American labor. We do not quite see why we should foster 
the 3 of casein in South America or in other parts of the 
world and neglect our own Interests. 

Should this company get a reasonable amount of protection, it could 
easily increase its production to suit the requirements of this market, 
and furthermore enable consume s of the coated paper to purchase it 
on the average for less money than they are paying for the paper 
coated with casein. 

We have hesitated to start any campaign of education among the 
consumers here owing to the lack of protects our industry has had. 
We should be yr paa indeed, to get some further information from 
paper coaters, if ſt is necessary to do so. 

sting that you wiil give our side of the case consideration, we 
rem 


ain, 

Very truly yours, 

Freevulose Co, OF AMERICA, 
— , Treasurer, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask that the Secretary state 
the amendment. 


The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 6, after line 19, insert a 
new paragraph, as follows: 

Pak. 17a. Casein or lactarene, 4 cents per pound. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the previous vote as to my pair and trans- 
fer, I vote “nay.” ` 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER] to the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called), 
Making the same announcement as before with reference to my 
pair and transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rosinson] to the junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. NOR- 
BECK] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
CAMERON] to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). I am paired for 
the week with my colleague, the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
PoMERENE]. Being unable to obtain a transfer, I am compelled 
to withhold my vote. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] to the junior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. HARRETD]J and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. SmMirH] to the junior Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. pv Pont] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (after having voted in the aftirma- 
tive). I transfer my general pair with the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. WALSH] to the senior Senator from Pennsylyania [Mr. 
Crow] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. DIAL. I have a general pair with the Senator from Mis- 
souri | Mr. Spencer], which I transfer to the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] and vote “ nay.” 

While I am on my feet I wish to announce that the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] has a general pair with the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND], 

Mr. STANLEY (after having voted in the negative). Has my 
colleague [Mr. Ernst] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. STANLEY. I haye a pair with my colleague. Being un- 
able to obtain a transfer, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] with the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. FRN AUD] with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] ; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR] ; : 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. CoLrT]-with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 18, as follows: 


YEAS—34. 
Ball Kellogg Moses Poindexter 
Brandegee Kendrick Nelson Rawson 
Bursum Ladd Newberry 5 
Capper La Follette Nicholson Sutherland 
Curtis Lodge Norris Townsend 
Frelinghuysen MeCumber Oddie Wadsworth 
Gooding McKinley Page Warren 
Johnson McLean Pepper 
Jones, Wash. MeNary Phipps 
NAYS—18. 

Ashurst Harris Overman Underwood 
Dial Heflin Ransdell Walsh. Mass. 
Fletcher Hitchcock Sheppard Watson, Ga, 

lass Keyes Shields 
Hale Myers Simmons 

NOT VOTING—44. 

Borah Edge McCormick Smoot 
Broussard Elkins McKellar Spencer 
Calder Ernst New Stanfield 
Cameron Fernald Norbeck Stanley 
Caraway France Owen Swanson 
Colt Gerry Pittman Trammell 
Crow Harreld Pomerene Waish, Mont. 
Culberson Harrison Reed Watson, Ind. 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex, Robinson Weller 
Dillingham King Shortridge Williams 
du Pont Lenroot Smith Willis 


So the committee amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I ask that we return to 
paragraph 62, on page 25, where I offer as a substitute for the 
committee amendment in line 25, after the numerals “25,” to 
insert “not specially provided for,” so as to read “or other 
forms not specially provided for, 80 per cent ad valorem.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY, On page 25, line 25, after the 
words “ other forms,” insert the words “ not. specially provided 
for,” so as to read: 

Par. 62. Paints, colors, and 
paints or colors, whether in tu 
otherwise provided for, 30 per cent 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to say to the Senator from North 
Dakota that my understanding is that the junior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kino] desired that this paragraph should go over 
so that he might discuss it in connection with paragraph 26, as 
it relates to that paragraph. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will say to the Senator from North 
Carolina that after this amendment is agreed to L am going to 
ask that the Senate disagree to the balance of the amendment 
on line 25, page 25, and lines 1, 2, and 3, page 26, which will 
eliminate all of that matter. 

Mr. SIMMONS. All relating to coal-tar dyes? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. I think it was for that reason 
the Senator from Utah desired to discuss the matter. 

Mr. MoCUMBER. That eliminates it; and the only question 
will be upon the difference between 25 and 30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The purpose of the Senator’s amendment 
is to eliminate from these products any articles that have coal- 
tar dye in them? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. This would put them all under 
paragraph 26, but I wish to eliminate that, at least for the 
present, because as to some of the articles it is a question 
whether they are toys or what they are. That question may 
arise in the future, and I want to eliminate it from this 
paragraph. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not prepared to discuss the sub- 
ject now. Of course, we shall have the opportunity hereafter. 
Therefore, I do not desire to delay the Senator, because after 
the committee amendments are settled we can come back to this 
item. Of course, when you put a not specially provided for 
clause behind a tax bill it means that you are throwing the 
substance to some other tax, and, of course, if you are throwing 
it into the coal-tar tax you are throwing it into a very high 
classification. You make no limit on it. If there is any ceal-tar 
dye in it at all you throw it all in the other paragraph. Asa 
general rule, when a not specially provided for limitation is 
put in a tax it usually goes where the commodity of greatest 
value in the substance is found. For instance, if the greatest 
value in the paint is a coal-tar dye, then you might have some 
justification for throwing it in there, but as I understand the 
Senator, the way he proposes to throw it, if there is any coal- 
tar dye in it, it is thrown into a higher classification. I am not 
prepared to discuss it, because it will require some degree of 
thought and consideration. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will state generally now that under para- 
graph 62 it will be observed that we have paints, colors, and 
pigments, commonly known as artists’ paints or colors, whether 
in tubes, pans, cakes, or other forms. There isa serious question 
as to what constitutes artists’ colors and what may be the little 
colors that are also made out of coal-tar products, which have 
heretofore been denominated toys, and have come under the toy 
paragraph. I want to eliminate those at least from this para- 
graph, and when we get to the toy paragraph we can then con- 
sider, first, whether they should go under the toy paragraph; 
and, secondly, if they do, what duty should be placed upon 
them. But that would eliminate them from this paragraph. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. When you put an n, s. p. f. behind a 
tax it means something. I am not raising any question with the 
Senator now, because I do not know where he is leading to. I 
know it is leading somewhere, but what the effect is going to be 
I do not know. So far as I am concerned I am not going to 
make any further resistance to the Senator’s motion, but if it 
goes through without my resistance, I do not want it under- 
stood that I am committing myself to any such proposition until 
I have looked into it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will say to the Senator that he will have 
full opportunity to consider what we want to consider, and that 
is where and what rate of duty we should place upon those 
articles which have heretofore, until a very late decision, come 
under the general paragraph of toys, They are not artists’ 
paints, because artists do not use them, and they do not belong, 
therefore, in a paragraph which deals with artists’ paints and 


commonly known as artists’ 
pans, eak cakes, or other — not 


supplies, wherever else we may put them and whatever duty 
max be considered adequate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator please read again what he 
proposes to have inserted between the word “forms” and the 
numerals “30” in line 25 on page 25? 

Mr. McOUMBER. The House gives 25 per cent ad valorem 
on the American value. This would be 30 per cent upon the 
foreign value, which would be somewhat lower. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator misunderstood 
my question. I asked the Senator what was the language that 
he proposed to insert between the word forms“ and the fig- 


ures 25.“ 
to insert the words “ not other- 


dr. McCUMBER. I propose 
wise specially provided for.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, let me ask the Senator this question: 
If that amendment be adopted, would it not accomplish exactly 
the same purpose as the adoption of the proviso which the 
Senator proposes to strike out? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am going to ask that the proviso be 

to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But I say, if the proviso is disagreed to 
and this amendment shall be made will not the amendment 
ea a the same purpose which the proviso would accom- 
p - 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; because there are some classes of 
these paints, as I have explained, as to which there is serious 
question where they belong and how we may make the divi- 
sion, where the line of demarcation is between those which 
are generally denominated as artists’ supplies and those which 
have heretofore come in as toys. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will turn to paragraph 26, page 
14, line 11, of the bill, he will see that it reads: 

Tha el u ithin the t 
LE 25 at, 8. 63, 70 Produc et which is w the terms of paragraphs 

Paragraph 62, which we arè now considering, is not included 
in that list, nor do we intend to offer an amendment to para- 
graph 26. If it were included there, then, of course, the article 
would fall under paragraph 26. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to say very frankly to the senior 
Senator from Utah that I had as soon take this matter up now 
as at any other time; but I wish to ask him if he does not think 
his colleague, the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kina], de- 
sired it to go over because it had some connection with dyestuffs, 
and he desired to discuss it in connection with that subject? I 
am only asking this because of what I suppose might be the 
wishes of the Senator’s colleague. It may be that when the 
Senator’s colleague returns he will not care anything about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment that is now pending has noth- 
ing whatever to do with the coal-tar products, because of the 
fact, as the Senator from North Dakota has stated, that the 
committee will ask that the proviso be disagreed to. My col- 
league asks that paragraph 62 go over because of that amend- 
ment, as it particularly referred to paragraph 26. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator from Utah or the Senator 
from North Dakota in charge of the bill agree that if, when the 
junior Senator from Utah returns to the Chamber, he desires 
that this paragraph may be reconsidered, that action will be 
taken? 

Mr. SMOOT. I see no objection to that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well, with that understanding I am will- 
ing that the paragraph shall be considered. 

Mr. McCUMBER, If it is desired that the paragraph re- 
ferred to by the Senator from North Carolina may be recon- 
sidered, I shall have no objection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not think there is any- 
thing else that I desire to say in reference to this matter. Un- 
less the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Srımmons] desires 
to ask a question, we are ready for a vote upon the amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, there seems to be very little 
information in reference to this item, but the Senate Finance 
Committee has reported to increase the rate as fixed in the 
House bill from 25 per cent to 30 per cent. The rate of the 
Payne-Aldrich law was 30 per cent; that of the present law is 
20 per cent. It does not seem to be an important matter, but I 
should be very glad to have the Senator in charge of the para- 
graph indicate why it is necessary to impose this high duty, 
which is 50 per cent higher than the present law. There do not 
seem to have been any considerable importations. For the last 
nine months there were imported only about 143,000 pounds, 
There does not seem to be any great flood of importations. 

Mr. SMOOT. The basket clause in this schedule, as the Sena- 
tor knows, proposes a duty on all pigments and salts of 25 per 
cent; but artists’ paints are the very highest class of manufac- 
tured paints; they are made from the very finest products. The 
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work involved in their production is sometimes four or five 
times as great as in the manufacture of pigments that go into 
ordinary paints, and they are put up in small packages. The 
difference of 5 per cent is to cover the additional cost of their 
manufacture, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I understood either the Sena- 
tor from Utah or the Senator from North Dakota to say a little 
while ago that these paints are used very largely in the making 
of the crude pictures on toys. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from North Carolina mis- 
understood me. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the item that it is desired to take out 
of the paragraph. It includes the little crayons which the 
school child uses at school for coloring pictures of rabbits or 
lions or houses or anything that the drawing teacher may ask 
him to color. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Will the Senator tell me what is the foreign 
selling price? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is impossible to tell that to the Senator. 
We could get the average unit value of the importations, but 
they are not classified as to whether they are paints or colors or 
whether they are in tubes or pans or cakes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The document I have only gives the figures 
for one year, but it shows that in 1919 the foreign price, which 
was the landing price with the duty added without any im- 
porter’s profit, was $1.03 a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that was a very high price 
for paint. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That seems to be a pretty high price for 
paint, but is the foreign selling price, and, if the foreign price 
is $1.03 a pound, it does not seem to me that the domestic 
product is endangered in competing with that price. That is the 
point I am making. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is mistaken, because of all the 
paints made the finest and most costly of all fall in this para- 
graph. They are only used by artists, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator contend that, in the face 
of the facts found by the Tariff Commission, the paints that are 
coming into this country and being sold in competition with 
those produced in this country are being brought in at sacrifice 
prices or cheap prices when they are selling for $1.03 a pound 
without any profit added to the importer? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not claim that; but I do claim that 
there are artists in the United States who will not be contented 
unless they have the French artist paints, no matter what the 
price may be. 

Mr. SIMMONS, And the Senator does not want them to 
have it? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not what I said. I was speaking of 
what the artists wanted; they will have the foreign paints, and 
this rate of 30 per cent is not going to keep it away from them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is it the Senator's idea not to let the artists 
have the foreign article by imposing a duty so high that they 
probably can not afford to buy it? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that is not the object of the committee, 
nor will that be the effect of the rate proposed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In view of the fact that there are scarcely 
any imports coming in and the foreign price is very high as 
compared with the domestic price 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Why does the Senator want to impose this 
high rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think I have told the Senator all that it is 
necessary to tell him. The rate on all pigments, salts, and com- 
pounds in the basket clause has been fixed at 25 per cent ad 
valorem throughout the bill. 

Mr. President, the paints now under discussion are the 
very finest quality known in the world. They are used in small 
quantities and for special purposes, and the 30 per cent duty 
is for the very purpose of giving protection to the industry 
which produces them in this country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator should say 
that the duty is imposed because it is desired to make the 
painters of this country buy the domestic product, I could 
understand that; but what I am trying to get the Senator to 
tell me is upon what principle of protection he bases this duty. 
Does he claim that the foreign article is selling in this country 
for less than the domestic article and that the price of the 
foreign article must be raised up to the domestic price so as 
to bring about conditions of equality in competition? Does 
he claim that the cost of preduction abroad is so much less 
than it is here that the American producer must have a tariff? 
Upon what tariff principle lias this rate been fixed? It is a 
very high rate; 30 per cent is nearly one-third the actual value 
of the product; that product is being given an artificial 


value of nearly one-third by reason of that duty, and the 
American people will have to pay that artificial inflation in 
price. We ought, therefore, to know upon what principle of 
tariff duty is levied. The Senator said a little while ago that 
$1.03 a pound was a very high price for paints. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is, compared with ordinary pigments. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; it is a very high price; these are high- 
priced paints; but I want to ask the Senator if he contends that 
$1.03 a pound landed costs, with nothing added but the duty, is 
a high or a low price as compared with the price of the Amer- 
ican product? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is lower than the American price and lower 
than cost for which the American producers can make the com- 
parable article. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Can the Senator tell me what the American 
price is without the profits? The foreign price quoted is with- 
out the jobbers’ profits and without the wholesalers’ profits. 
The American price with the wholesalers’ profit added is 
higher than the foreign price, but the Senator should eliminate 
from both the American product and the foreign product the 
wholesalers’ profit, because the foreign price has nothing in it 
except landing cost and the duty, no importers’ profit, no job- 
bers’ profit, no wholesalers’ profits, but only the manufacturers’ 
profit, and that alone, 

Mr. SMOOT. If under this paragraph there was only one 
commodity the figures, of course, would show that the unit 
value of that one commodity was $1.03, and then, if we made 
only one article to compete with it in the United States, and 
we knew the price of that article in the United States I could 
answer the Senator’s quéstion ; but the average price of $1.03 is 
not computed from one commodity alone but from a number of 
them falling under this paragraph, whether in tubes, or in pans, 
or in cakes, or in any other form. So no one can say how much 
of each of the various article was imported under the rate named 
by the Senator. Therefore I can not tell the Senator what the 
price of any particular commodity would be. It would be im- 
possible. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator can not tell me 
what is the difference between the cost of production here and 
abroad, if he can not tell me what is the difference between the 
price in this market of the domestic article and of the foreign 
article, then it does not seem to me that the Senator was in pos- 
session of suflicient information to enable him to fix this rate. 

Mr, SMOOT. The Senator was in possession of the informa- 
tion that on ordinary, common pigments, made in immense 
quantities in the United States, the difference was 25 per cent, 
and they carried a rate of 25 per cent. These, as I have already 
said, are the very finest of paints, and the Senator knows that 
it takes more labor to make them than it takes to make the 
ordinary, common pigments and paints, and that 5 per cent 
above the 25 per cent is no more than necessary to make the 
differential between the coarse, ordinary pigments and the fine 
artists’ paints. There is not any doubt about that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator has told us be- 
fore that this was not ordinary paint. He said that this was 
extraordinary paint; that this was the highest class of paint. 

Mr, SMOOT. That is what I say now. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course, the Senator, in making his duties, 
is not going to compare this extraordinary, fine, fancy paint with 
these common paints that I can take a brush and put on a wall 
as well, perhaps, as anybody else. 

Mr. SMOOT. If I did, the duty would be 25 per cent ad 
valorem; but if I am going to compare the finer ones, then 
there is that differential of 5 per cent and that is all, and that 
is the difference between 25 and 80 per cent, 

Mr. SIMMONS. But with reference to this particular arti- 
cle, the Senator is not in a position to tell the Senate what is 
the difference between the cost of production here and the 
cost of production abroad, and what is the difference between 
the price of the domestic artide and the price of the foreign 
article in this market. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that there is not one 
particular article. That is the average price of all the im- 
portations of the numerous articles. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. In line 25, page 25, I move to strike out “30” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “ 20,” 

The PRESIDING OF FICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT ARR On page 25, line 25, in lieu of 
the sum proposed to be inserted by the committee, “30,” it is 
proposed to insert 20,” so us to read: 

Paints, colors, and pigments commonly known as artists’ paints or 


colors, whether in tubes, pans, cakes, or other forms, 20 per cent ad 
valorem 


And so forth. 
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Mr. WATSON of Georgia addressed the Senate. After having 
spoken for some time, 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from-Ohio? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr, WILLIS. The Senator knows ‘how much I dislike to 
interrupt him, because I enjoy particularly his ‘historic dis- 
courses, but I must leave the Chamber in a few minutes to be 
gone for a number of days, and there are ‘two items in the Dill 
which I think can be voted on in a few minutes. Will the Sen- 
ator permit us to vote on them? 

i WATSON of Georgia. ‘That will be perfectly agreeable 
me. 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask for a vote on the amendment on page 25, 


I ask that the Secretary may state the 


The VICK PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment, 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 25, line 25, the committee 
proposed to strike out “25” and to insert the words “and not 
‘specially provided for, 80:” It is now proposed to strike out 
“30,” proposed to be inserted by the committee, and to insert 
“20,” so that, if amended, it will read: 

* paints or 
nn ⁵⁵ TTT 
provided for, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I shall not ask for a yea- 
and-nay vote on this amendment, because I know what the re- 
sult of a yea-and-nay vote would probably be, and I do not ask 
it more particularly because I know the Senator from Ohio is 
very anxious to have the matter acted upon expeditiously. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the amendment to the amendment be 


to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on the com- 
mittee amendment. 0 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment. = 

Mr. SMOOT. At the end of paragraph 62, on Hine 25, page 
25, the committee proposed to amend by adding a proviso as 
follows: 

Provided, That any of the foregoing articles which are composed in 
chief value of coal-tar dyes or colors shall be classified for duty under 
paragraph 26. 

I ask that that amendment be disagreed to. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, I would like to turn to paragraph 82, on 
page 30, where, in the paragraph providing for strontium, the 
committee proposed to strike out “25” and to insert 50.“ I 
ask that that amendment be disagreed to, so that the rate will 
be 25 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. WILLIS. In order to simplify the matter, I will with- 
draw the amendment I offered to that paragraph. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is the amendment offered by the com- 
mittee? : 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee asks that the House figure, 
“25,” be stricken out and that the rate be made 50 per cent 
ad valorem. I now ask that that amendment be disagreed to, 
so that it will leave it 25 per cent, just as the House fixed it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course, I am not going to object to the 
committee cutting in two the rate It has placed upon this par- 
ticular item, but I would like to know what light has come to 
the committee since it put this duty of 50 per cent on, which 
it now desires changed to 25 per cent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment as modified. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have asked for some information from the 
Senator in charge of the bill. This is a very remarkable situa- 
tion. The committee, after a few months’ deliberation, decided 
to raise the duty as adopted by the House from 25 per cent to 
50 per cent. Now they want to cut their own rate down from 
50 to 25 per cent, and I ask the Senator from Utah what new 
situation has developed, what new information he thas, which 
influences him to want to make that change, and why, if the 
House rate is correct, they doubled it? 

Mr. SMOOT. The rate was changed to 50 per cent on the 
foreign valuation, as against 25 per cent on the American valua- 
tion. In the Reynolds report the Senator will find that that 
does not justify the difference between the 25 and the 50, even 
as it is shown in that report. Again, the committee had already 


recommended 40 per cent instead of 50, and with the importa- 
tions as I stated, and it being virtually controlled by one cor- 
poration, the committee thought they could get along with 25 
per cent. Therefore they ask that the Senate disagree to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator mean the committee found 
that a trust had charge of this thing? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I did not say that. They have not. There 
are four concerns in the United States, but, as I said on the 
pone e the Senate the other day, most of it is made by the Du 

ont Co. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then this doubling of the House rate was 
not because it was ascertained that the cost of production here 
and abroad, or the difference in the selling price of the domes- 
tic and foreign article in the American market, would justify 
a 50 per cent rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Reynolds report showed that it would 
take at least 60 to 100 per cent at the time the Reynolds report 
was made, but the price has declined not only in Europe but 
also in this country, and under the rates existing to-day, this 
product being made as it is, the committee decided that it 
should carry only the 25 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The moderation of ithe Senator amazes me 
to such an extent that I am almost persuaded not to make any 
further disturbance about it. 

4 ue SMOOT. The Senator can make all the disturbance he 
esires. J 

Mr. SIMMONS. It was reported that 60 per cent would not 
have been too much of a duty; but, notwithstanding that, the 
Senator is willing to cut the 50 per cent duty in half. I am 
glad to know there is.one item in the bill as to which the Sena- 
tor is satisfied with a duty he thinks is less than is necessary. I 
must imagine that some influence on the other side of the Cham- 
her—it may be coming from the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Wits], who shows great solicitude about this particular 
item—has prevailed upon the Senator from Utah and his col- 
leagues to be moderate and considerate of the taxpayers of the 
country. 3 

Mr. SMOOT. I want the Senator to know that this is not the 
only rate that would be cut if I had my way. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator says if he had his way he would 
cut all the balance of them? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say any such thing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment on page 30, line 8. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WILLIS. I want to ask my friend from Georgia to yield 
just a moment longer, in order that I may express to the Sena- 
tor from Georgia, the Senator from North Carolina, :and the 
members of the committee in charge of the bill my -very great 
appreciation of their exceedingly great courtesy in this matter. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia resumed and concluded his speech, 
which is entire as follows: 


‘THE RUSSIAN SITUATION, 


Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, in this afternoon's 
News, on the last page, at the bottom of the second column, I 
find this feature article: 

SENATE WARNED—MUST KEEP HANDS OFF IN RUSSIAN POLICY 18 

INTIMATED, 
The administration desires the Senate to ‘keep its ‘hands off the 
a of rege is recognition, according to intimations conveyed to 
rs to-day. 

For this — ls Senator Boran’s resolution putting the Senate on 
record as favoring recognition of the soviet vernment will either 
be — or action on it will be blocked, 
cated. 


Mr. President, I happened to be looking over a collection of 
the speeches of Daniel Webster this afternoon, and I was in- 
terested to find on page 60 of Volume V of this particular col- 
lection, dedicated to Mrs. Caroline Le Roy Webster, the wife 
of the great statesman, the following resolution offered by Mr. 
Webster in the other House,.of which he was then a Member: 

Resolved, That provision ought to be made by law for defraying the 
expense incident to the a intment of an agent or commissioner to 
Greece whenever the President shall deem it expedient to make such 
appointment. 


That is the end of the resolution. The comment on it by the 
editor of this edition of the speeches is as follows: 


These, tt is believed, are the first official expressions favorable to the 
independence of Greece uttered by any of the Governments of Christen- 
dom, and no doubt contributed erfully toward the creation of that 
feeling throughout the civil world which eventually led to the 
Battle of Navarino and the liberation of a portion of Greece from the 


kish yoke 
The House of Representatives having, on the 19th of January, re- 
solved itself into a Committee of the Whole and this resolution being 
taken into consideration, Mr. Webster spoke to the following effect 


publican leaders indi- - 
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Then follows the speech delivered on the 19th day of January, 
1824. The trend of the speech—and it is a very noble oration, 
apparently prepared with care—is all in favor of the recogni- 
tion of the success of the revolution in Greece. I wish I had 
time to read it. It would be a splendid contribution to the 
literature of the discussion concerning the Russian situation. 
Mr: Webster was not admonished by President Monroe to let 
alone the matter of the recognition of a revolutionary govern- 
ment. 

In the life of James Monroe, by Gilman, on page 160, I find 
tunt the President makes a grateful reference to the friendship 
which had always been shown by the Russian people to those 
of America. 

On page 190, the President in his message referred to the 
South American States which were in rebellion against the 
King of Spain, and the President said: 


Recent events have made it manifest that the colonies not onl 
pouetas independence but are certain to retain it, and that the peices 

on of their independence by us should now be made; that it can not 
be regarded by Spain as improper, and may help shorten the struggte. 


Mr. President, our Government is the only one that still main- į 


tains the fiction of the existence of the Kerensky government in 
Russia. That government sent to ours an ambassador, Bakh- 
meteff; he is still recognized as the ambassador of a government 
notoriously extinct; and our Government throws around this 
man, who is accused of having embezzled for his own purpose 
about $80,000,000 of American money, all the immunities of an 
ambassador. 

Mr. President, there is not another government on earth that 
recognizes an ambassador sent by Kerensky. Ours is the only 
one that does it. Naturally, the question arises, Why do we 
do it? England does not do it. France does not do it. No 
other government on earth does it. 

Mr. President, there has been a de facto government in Rus- 
sia for more than four years. ‘That government has its armies, 
its civil administration, its courts, its system of finance, its fac- 
tories going, a complete machinery of modern civilization, yet 
we decine to recognize it. 

When in 1910 there was a revolution in Portugal, following 
the assassination of a king, the Taft administration, without 
very much delay, recognized the new Republic. 

If you compare the policy of this administration with that of 
President Washington in dealing with revolutionary France, 
you will be amazed at the difference. You will naturally have 
some curiosity to know what is the reason for this. 

I have made a note of some of the events of the French Revo- 
lution, giving the dates. ` 

In October, 1789, the great mob of women went out to the pal- 
ace of Versailles, took the king a prisoner, and carried him into 
1 He never again returned to the great palace of Ver- 
Swilles. 

4 In September, 1791, the national assembly adopted a constitu- 
on. 

On August 10, 1792, the women of Marseille and the great 
mob of Paris marched upon the Tuileries, where the king had 
been lodged, stormed it, massacred the Swiss, and drove the 
king out of that palace into the hall where the assembly was 
sitting, from which hall he went to a prison, and from that 
prison went to the guillotine, he and his queen. This happened 
in December, 1792. 

The French massacred the prisoners who were in jail, 1,089 of 
them, men and women, 30 of them being Roman Catholic priests. 

aon, French confiscated the land both of the nobles and of the 
church. 

Mr. President, the Russians did not massacre any prisoners. 
They did not massacre any priests. They went no further in 
confiscating property than the French did. That confiscated 
property of the church was never restored. Only in part was 
the property of the nobles returned, and that was done by 
Napoleon Bonaparte. He found that certain portions of that 
property, mostly those great old ancestral chateaus, had not been 
disposed of; and when be brought back to their homes those 
nobles who had gone into voluntary exile at the beginning of the 
revolution, he restored these family seats to those returned 
emigrés; and that accounts for the fact that so many of them 
now are in possession of the homes that were those of their 
ancestors a thousand or more years ago. 

I find in this volume of the Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents, covering the period from 1789 to 1817, that Presi- 
dent Washington was dealing with this Government the whole 
time. Never once did he sever relations with the French. 
Gouverneur Morris stayed there as our minister, 

UNITED STATES, March 5, 1792. 
Gentlemen of the Senate and of the House of Representatives: 


Knowing the friendly interest you take in whatever — A promote 
the happiness and ty of the French nation, it Is with pleasure 
that I lay before you the translation of a letter which I have received 


from His Most Christian Majesty, announcing to the United States of 
for a his acceptance of the constitution presented to him by his 
At that time the king was virtually a prisoner. He tested 
it by an attempt to escape in the direction of Varennes, He 
was pursued, overtaken, and brought back. 
Here is a message on March 18, 1794: 


Gentlemen of the Senate and of the House of Representatives: 

2 T a a toate carl back 

ments relative to that suhjeck. gorse 2 = 18 
Guorcn WASHINGTON. 

So you see, Mr. President, Washington had not only recog- 
nized the French Republic, whose garments dripped with blood, 
but he put up to Congress in a respectful way an application 
for a loan. 

Here is the letter in reference to the French minister, Genet: 

UNITED STATES, January 20, 1794, 
Gentlemen of the Senate and of the House of Representatives: 

Having already laid before you a letter of the 16th of August, 1793, 
from the Secretary of State to our minister at Paris, stating the con- 
duct and urging the recall of the minister plenipotentiary of the 
Republie of France, I now communicate to you that his conduct bas 
been unequivocally disapproved and that the strongest assurances have 
been given that his — should be expedited without delay. 

This letter which refers to Genet, who came over here as the 
minister of the French revolutionary government, and who 
made indiscreet speeches from the time he landed at Charles- 
ton until he got to Philadelphia, where the capital then was. 
Washington asked his recall of-this revolutionary government, 
and he was dismissed. 

Mr. President, before proceeding to say anything about the 
system of land ownership in Russia, I am reminded that ac- 
cording to the newspapers Lord Northcliffe praised the policy 
of this administration in not giving recognition to the soviet 
government. Lord Northcliffe owns 28 of the leading daily 
papers of this country, and he has by some means secured con- 
trol of the foreign policy of the Saturday Evening Post. An 
investigation was made some time ago as to the ownership of 
all the leading daily papers in this country, and it is stated that, 
almost without exception, there is an English representative on 
the staff of every one of those papers. Therefore it seems we 
may be in danger of becoming English colonies again and hav- 
ing our foreign policy dictated from Downing Street. 

Mr. President, I do not know whether Northcliffe has bought 
one of those confiscated estates which so many Englishmen 
bought after King Henry VIII confiseated the property of the 
Roman Catholic Church, but we all know that Westminster 
Abbey was once Roman Catholic property, and the seat of the 
Bryon family, Newstead Abbey, was onee a monastery, and 
Welbeck Abbey another. There are hundreds and hundreds of 
those great estates whose titles began in confiscation, and it 
seems to me that before the virtuous statesmen of England and 
France say too much about Russian confiscation they had better 
study the origin of land titles in their own countries. 

But, Mr. President, I want to say a word about Russia. On 
page 882 of McKenzie’s Nineteenth Century is this statement: 

Forty-eight million Russian ts were in bonda bject to the 
arbitrary will of an owner—bonght and sold with the properties on 
which they labored. This unhappy system was no great antiquity, for 
it was not till the close of the sixteenth centu that the Russian 
peasant beeame a serf. The evil institution hed, bean to die out in 
the west before it was legalized in Russia. 

I read that for this purpose: It is only fair to remember that 
at least one-fourth of the population of Russia has never had 
any chance to experiment in government. The French peasant 
was outrageously mistreated, but I will not take the time of the 
Senate to enumerate the horrible conditions under which he 
lived, but the French peasant was never whipped to make him 
pay his taxes. He might be stripped of his substance until he 
starved or became a criminal, preying upon society; but in 
Russia the cruel knout, used by brutal Cossacks, scourged the 
peasant into paying his taxes either in labor or in kind or in 
cash. 


Now we come to the land system, and I think it will be found 
interesting to the Senate and to the country: 


The position of the Russian serf, although it had much to 2 
was without the repulsive features of ordinary slavery. The estate o 
the Russian landowner was divided into two portions. The smaller of 
the two—usually not more than one-third—was retained for the use of 
the proprietor. The larger was made over to the village community, 
by whom it was cultivated and to whom its fruits belonged. The 
members of that community were ali serfs, owned by the great lord and 
subject to his will. He could punish them by s es when they dis- 
pleased him; when he sold his lands he sold also the population. He 
could make or enforce: such claims upon their labor as seemed good to 
him. Custom, however, had imposed reasonable limitations on such 

He selected a portion of his serfs to 


claims. cultivate his field and 
form his retinue. The remainder divided their time equally between 
his fields and their own—three days in each week belonged to their 


master and three days belonged to themselves. 
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Again: 

The continued occupation was not voluntary but compulsory; and no 
easant may withdraw without consent of the whole community, which 
n the northern parts of the empire is gained only by purchase. The 
lands thus acquired are not owned by individuals but by the community, 

All obligations to the former proprietor or to the State are obligations 
of the associated villagers. he land system of the greater portion of 
Russia is thus a system of communism. 


I think it important, Mr. President, that we should understand 
that communism has always existed amongs the Slavs, and once 
existed, from time immemorial, in the Orient. The Russians, 
as I understand it, are not departing so violently or so radically 
from their past system, What is happening is this: The aristo- 
crats and the Czar have gone, and the people are there. True, 
they committed a foul crime when they murdered the Czar and 
his family. But what was it when the French sent to the guil- 
lotine the harmless Louis XVI, and afterwards sent his white- 
haired queen? What was it in England when Charles I was sent 
to the block? 

Let us not affect too much saintliness. Are our skirts entirely 
clear of wrongdoing in Hawaii, the Philippines, and in San Do- 
mingo? Was there ever a time in the history of our country 
when there were more different crimes, of a more horrible char- 
acter? Was there ever so much poverty, so much vice, so much 
murder, so much robbery? The police authorities are in despair. 
The law courts are well-nigh paralyzed; we hear sermon after 
sermon and read article after article about crime waves. 

Why is it we do not recognize Russia as a de facto govern- 
ment? Why do we not see what is visible to the world? As a 
matter of fact, most of the world is dealing with her now, and 
we are letting pass unused golden opportunities for enlarged 
commerce and the consumption of American products. 

Mr. President, the speech of Mr. Webster on the question of 
Grecian independence is not very long, and it is so very timely 
that I ask unanimous consent that it be printed in the RECORD 
following my remarks, and that it be set in 8-point type. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

(Speech delivered in the House of Representatives of the United States, 
January 19, 1824.) 

Mr, Webster spoke to the following effect: 

I am afraid, Mr. Chairman, that, so far as my part in this dis- 
cussion is concerned, those expectations which the public ex- 
citement existing on the subject and certain associations easily 
suggested by it have conspired to raise may be disappointed. 
An occasion which calls the attention to a spot so distinguished, 
so connected with interesting recollections. as Greece may natu- 
rally create something of warmth and enthusiasm. In a grave 
political discussion, however, it is necessary that those feelings 
should be chastised. I shall endeavor properly to repress them, 
although it is impossible that they should be altogether extin- 
guished. We must, indeed, fly beyond the civilized world; we 
must pass the dominion of law and the boundaries of knowl- 
edge; we must, more especially, withdraw ourselves from this 
place and the scenes and objects which here surround us if we 
would separate ourselves entirely from the influence of all those 
memorials of herself which ancient Greece has transmitted for 
the admiration and the benefit of mankind. This free form of 
government, this popular assembly, the common council! held for 
the common good—where have we contemplated its earliest 
models? This practice of free debate and public discussion, 
the contest of mind with mind, and that popular eloquence 
which, if it were now here, on a subject like this would move 
the stones of the Capitol—whose was the language in which 
all these were first exhibited? Even the edifice in which we 
assemble, these proportioned columns, this ornamented archi- 
tecture—all remind us that Greece has existed and that we, like 
the rest of mankind, are greatly her debtors. (The interior of 
the Hall of the House of Representatives is surrounded by a 
magnificent colonnade of the composite order.) 

But I have not introduced this motion in the vain hope of 
discharging anything of this accumulated debt of centuries. I 
have not acted upon the expectation that we, who have inher- 
ited this obligation from our ancestors, should now attempt to 
pay it to those who may seem to have inherited from their 
ancestors a right to receive payment. My object is nearer and 
more immediate. I wish to take occasion of the struggle of an 

interesting and gallant people in the cause of liberty and Chris- 
tianity, to draw the attention of the House to the circumstances 
which have accompanied that struggle and to the principles 
which appear to have governed the conduct of the great States 
of Europe in regard to it, and to the effects and consequences 
of these principles upon the independence of nations and espe- 
cially upon the institutions of free governments. What I have 
to say of Greece, therefore, concerns the modern, not the an- 
cient; the living, and not the dead. It regards her, not as she 


exists in history, triumphant over time and tyranny and 
ignorance, but as she now is, contending against fearful odds 
for being and for the common privileges of human nature. 

As it is never difficult to recite commonplace remarks and 
trite aphorisms, so it may be easy, I am aware, on this occa- 
sion to remind me of the wisdom which dictates to men a care 
of their own affairs and admonishes them, instead of searching 
for adventures abroad, to leave other men’s concerns in their 
own hands. It may be easy to call this resolution Quixotic, the 
emanation of a crusading or propagandist spirit. All this and 
more may be readily said, but all this and more will not be 
allowed to fix a character upon fhis proceeding until that is 
proved which it takes for granted. Let it first be shown that 
in this question there is nothing which can affect the interest, 
the character, or the duty of this country. Let it be proved that 
we are not called upon by either of these considerations to ex- 
press an opinion on the subject to which the resolution relates. 
Let this be proved, and then it will indeed be made out that 
neither ought this resolution to pass nor ought the subject of it 
to have been mentioned in the communication of the President 
to us. But, in my opinion, this can not be shown. In my judg- 
ment the subject is interesting to the people and the Govern- 
ment of this country, and we are called upon by considerations 
of great weight and moment to express our opinions upon it. 
These considerations, I think, spring from a sense of our own 
duty, our character, and our own interest. I wish to treat the 
subject on such grounds exclusively as are truly American; but 
then, in considering it as an American question, I can not forget 
the age in which we live, the prevailing spirit of the age, the in- 
teresting questions which agitate it and our own peculiar rela- 
tion in regard to these interesting questions. Let this be, then, 
and as far as I am concerned I hope it will be, purely an Ameri- 
can discussion ; but let it embrace, nevertheless, everything that 
fairly concerns America. Let it comprehend not merely her 
present advantage but her permanent interest, her elevated 
character as one of the free States of the world, and her duty 
toward those great principles which have hitherto maintained 
the relative independence of nations and which have, more es- 
pecially, made her what she is. 

At the commencement of the session the President, in the dis- 
charge of the high duties of his office, called our attention to 
the subject to which this resolution refers. “A strong hope,” 
says that communication, “has been long entertained, founded 
on the heroic struggle of the Greeks, that they would succeed in 
their contest and resume their equal station among the nations 
of the earth. It is believed that the whole civilized world takes 
a deep interest in their welfare. Although no power has declared 
in their favor, yet none, according to our information, has taken 
part against them. Their cause and their name have protected 
them from dangers which might ere this have overwhelmed any 
other people. The ordinary calculations of interest, and of 
acquisition with a view to aggrandizement, which mingle so 
much in the transactions of nations, seem to have had no effect 
in regard to them. From the facts which have come to our 
knowledge, there is good cause to believe that their enemy has 
lost forever all dominion over them; that Greece will become 
again an independent nation.” N 

It has appeared to me that the House should adopt some 
resolution reciprocating these sentiments, so far as it shall ap- 
prove them. More than twenty years have elapsed since Con- 
gress first ceased to receive such a communication from the 
President as could properly be made the subject of a general 
answer. I do not mean to find fault with this relinquishment of 
a former and an ancient practice. It may have been attended 
with inconveniences which justified its abolition. But cer- 
tainly there was one advantage belonging to it; and that is, 
that it furnished a fit opportunity for the expression of the opin- 
ion of the Houses of Congress upon those topics in the execu- 
tive communication which were not expected to be made the im- 
mediate subjects of direct legislation. Since, therefore, the 
President’s message does not now receive a general answer, it 
has seemed to me to be proper that in some mode agreeable to 
our own usual form of proceeding we should express our senti- 
ments upon the important and interesting topics on which it 
treats. 

If the sentiments of the message in respect to Greece be 
proper, it is equally proper that this House should reciprocate 
those sentiments. The present resolution is designed to have 
that extent, and no more. If it pass, it will leave any future 
proceeding where it now is, in the discretion of the executive 
government. It is but an expression, under those forms in 
which the House is accustomed to act, of the satisfaction of the 
House with the general sentiments expressed in regard to this 
subject in the message and of its readiness to defray the expense 
incident to any inquiry for the purpose of further information, 
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or any other agency which the President, in his discretion, shall 
see fit, in whatever manner and at whatever time to institute. 
The whole matter is still left in his judgment, and this resolu- 
tion can in no way restrain its unlimited exercise. 

I might well, Mr. Chairman, avoid the responsibility of this 
measure if it had, in my judgment, any tendency to change the 
policy of the country. With the general course of that policy 
I am quite satisfied. The Nation is prosperous, peaceful, and 
happy; and I should very reluctantly put its peace, prosperity, 
or happiness at risk. It appears to me, however, that this reso- 
lution is strictly conformable to our general policy and not only 
eonsistent with our interest, but even demanded by a large and 
liberal view of those interests. 

It is certainly true that the just policy of this country is, in 
the first place, a peaceful policy. No nation ever had less to 
expect from forcible aggrandizement. The mighty agents which 
are working ont our greatness are time, industry, and the arts. 
Our augmentation is by growth, not by acquisition; by internal 
development, not by external accession. No schemes can be sug- 
gested to us so magnificent as the prospects which a sober con- 
templation of our own condition, unaided by projects, uninflu- 
enced by ambition, fairly spreads before us. A country of such 
vast extent, with such varieties of soil and climate, with so much 
public spirit and private enterprise, with a population increasing 
so much beyend former example, with capacities of improve- 
ment not only unapplied or unexhausted, but even in a great 
measure, as yet unexplored—so free in its institutions, so mild 
in its laws, so secure in the title it confers on every man to his 
own acquisitions—needs nothing but time and peace to carry 
it forward to almost any point of advancement. 

In the next place, I take it for granted that the policy of this 
country, springing from the nature of our Government and the 
spirit of all our institutions is, so far as it respects the interest- 
ing questions which agitate the present age, on the side of lib- 
eral and enlightened sentiments. The age is extraordinary; the 
. Spirit that actuates it is peculiar and marked; and our own re- 

lation to the times we live in, and to the questions which in- 
terest them, is equally marked and peculiar. We are placed, by 
our good fortune and.the wisdom and valor of our ancestors, in 
a condition in which we can act no obscure part. Be it for 
honor, or be It for dishonor, whatever we do is sure to attract 
the observation of the world. As one of the free States among 
the nations, as a great and rapidly rising Republic, it would be 
impossible for us, if we were so disposed, to prevent our prin- 
' ciples, our sentiments, and our examples from producing some 
effect upon the opinions and hopes of society throughout the 
civilized world. It rests probably with ourselves to determine 
whether the influence of these shall be salutary or pernicious. 

It can not be denied that the great political question of this 
age is that between absolute and regulated governments. The 
substance of the controversy is whether society shall have any 
part in its own government. Whether the form of government 
shall be that of limited monarchy, with more or less mixture of 
hereditary power, or wholly elective or representative, may per- 
haps be considered as subordinate. The main controversy is 
between that absolute rule which, while it promises to govern 
well, means, nevertheless, to govern without control, and that 
constitutional system which restrains sovereign discretion, and 
asserts that society may claim as matter of right some effective 
power in the establishment of the laws which are to regulate it. 
The spirit of the times sets with a most powerful current in 
favor of these last-mentioned opinions. It is opposed, however, 
whenever and wherever it shows itself, by certain of the great 
potentates of Europe; and it is opposed on grounds as appli- 
cable in one civilized nation as in another, and which would 
justify such opposition in relation to the United States, as well 
as in relation to any other State or nation; if time and circum- 
stances should render such opposition expedient. 

What part it becomes this country to take on a question of 
this sort, so far as it is called upon to take any part, can not be 
doubtful. Our side of this question is settled for us, even with- 
out our own volition. Our history, our situation, our character, 
necessarily decide our position and our course, before we have 
even time to ask whether we have an option. Our place is on 
the side of free institutions. From the earliest settlement of 
these States, their inhabitants were accustomed, in a greater or 
less degree, to the enjoyment of the powers of self-government; 
and for the last half century they have sustained systems of 
government entirely representative, yielding to themselves the 
greatest possible prosperity, and not leaving them without dis- 
tinction and respect among the nations of the earth. This sys- 
tem we are not likely to abandon; and while we shall no further 
recommend its adoption to other nations, in whole or in part, 

- than it may recommend itself by its visible influence on our own 
growth and prosperity, we are nevertheless interested to resist 


the establishment of doctrines which deny the legality of its 
foundations. We stand as an equal among nations, claiming the 
full benefit of the established international law; and it is our 
duty to oppose, from the earliest to the latest moment, any 
innovations upon that code which shall bring into doubt or 
question our own equal and independent rights, 

I will now, Mr. Chairman, advert to those pretensions put 
forth by the allied sovereigns of continental Europe, which seem 
to me calculated, if unresisted, to bring into disrepute the prin- 
ciples of our Government, and, indeed. to be wholly incompatible 
with any degree of national independence, I do not introduce 
these considerations for the sake of topics. I am not about to 
declaim against crowned heads, nor to quarrel with any country 
for preferring a form of government different from our own. 
The right of choice that we exercise for ourselves I am quite 
willing to leave also to others. But it appears to me that the 
pretensions to which I have alluded are wholly inconsistent with 
the independence of nations generally, without regard to the 
question whether their governments be absolute, monarchial 
and limited, or purely popular and representative. I have a 
most deep and thorough conviction that a new era has arisen 
in the world, that new and dangerous combinations are taking 
place promulgating doctrines and fraught with consequences 
wholly subversive in their tendency of the public law of nations 
and of the general liberties of mankind. Whether this be so or 
not is the question which I now propose to examine upon such 
grounds of information as are afforded by the common and pub- 
lic means of knowledge. 

Everybody mows that since the final restoration of the 
Bourbons to the throne of France the continental powers have 
entered into sundry alliances, which have been made public, and 
have held several meetings or congresses, at which the principles 
of their political conduct have been declared. These things 
must necessarily have an effect upon the international law of 
the States of the world. If that effect be good and according 
to the principles of that law, they deserve to be applauded. If, 
on the contrary, their effect and tendency be most dangerous, 
their principles wholly inadmissible, their pretensions such as 
would abolish every degree of national independence, then they 
are to be resisted. 

I begin, Mr. Chairman, by drawing your attention to the treaty 
concluded at Paris in September, 1815, between Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria, commonly called the Holy Alliance. This singular 
alliance appears to have originated with the Emperor of Russia; 
for we are informed that a draft of it was exhibited by him, 
personally, to a plenipotentiary of one of the great powers of 
Europe, before it was presented to the other sovereigns who ulti- 
mately signed it. (See Lord Castlereagh’s speech in the House 
of Commons, February 3, 1816. Debates in Parliament, vol. 
36, p. 355; where, also, the treaty may be found at length.) This 
instrument professes nothing. certainly, which is not extremely 
commendable and praiseworthy. It promises only that the 
contracting parties, both in relation to other States and in 
regard to their own subjects, will observe the rules of jus- 
tice and Christianity. In confirmation of these promises, it 
makes the most solemn and devout religious invocations. Now, 
although such an alliance is a novelty in European history, the 
world seems to have received this treaty, upon its first promulga- 
tion, with general charity. It was commonly understood as little 
or nothing more than an expression of thanks for the successful 
termination of the momentous contest in which those sovereigns 
had been engaged. It still seems somewhat unaccountable, how- 
ever, that these good resolutions should require to be confirmed 
by treaty. Who doubted that these august sovereigns would 
treat each other with justice, and rule their own subjects in 
mercy? And what necessity was there for a solemn stipulation 
by treaty to insure the performance of that which is no more 
than the ordinary duty of every government? It would hardly 
be admitted by these sovereigns that by this compact they con- 
sider themselves bound to introduce an entire change, or any 
change, in the course of their own conduct. Nothing substan- 
tially new, certainly, can be supposed to have been intended. 
What principle, or what practice, therefore, called for this 
solemn declaration of the intention of the parties to observe the 
rules of religion and justice? 

It is not a little remarkable that a writer of reputation upon 
the public law described, many years ago, not inaccurately, the 
character of this alliance. I allude to Puffendorf. “It seems 
useless,” says he, to frame any pacts or leagues barely for the 
defense and support of universal peace; for by such a league 
nothing is superadded to the obligation of natural law, and no 
agreement is made for the performance of anything which the 
parties were not previously bound to perform; nor is the origi- 
nal obligation rendered firmer or stronger by such an addition. 
Men of any tolerable culture and civilization might well be 
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ashamed of entering into any such compact, the conditions of 
which imply only that the parties concerned shall not offend in 
any clear point of duty. Besides, we should be guilty of great 
irreverence toward God should we suppose that His injunctions 
had not already laid a sufficient obligation upon us to act 
justly, unless we ourselves voluntarily consented to the same 
engagement; as if our obligation to obey His will depended upon 
our own pleasure, 

“Tf one engage to serve another, he does not set it down 
expressly and particularly among the terms and conditions of 
the bargain, that he will not betray nor murder him, nor pillage 
nor burn his house. For the same reason that would be a dis- 
honorable engagement, in which men should bind themselves to 
act properly and decently and not break the peace.” (Law of 
Nature and Nations, Book II, ch. 2, sec. 11.) 

Such were the sentiments of that eminent writer. How 
nearly he had anticipated the case of the Holy Alliance will 
appear from the preamble to that alliance. After stating that 
the allied sovereigns had become persuaded, by the events of the 
last three years, that “their relations with each other ought 
to be regulated exclusively by the sublime truths taught by the 
eternal religion of God the Saviour,” they solemnly declare 
their fixed resolution “to adopt as the sole rule of their con- 
duct, both in the administration of their respective States, and 
in their political relations with every other government, the 
precepts of that holy religion, namely, the precepts of justice, 
charity, and peace, which, far from being applicable to private 
life alone, ought, on the contrary, to have a direct influence 
upon the counsels of princes, and guide all their steps, as being 
the only means of consolidating human institutions, and remedy- 
ing their imperfections.” (Martens, Recueil des Traités, Tome 
XIII, p. 656.) 

This measure, however, appears principally important, as it 
was the first of a series, and was followed afterwards by others 
of a more marked and practical nature. These measures, taken 
together, profess to establish two principles, which the allied 
powers would introduce as a part of the law of the civilized 
world and the establishment of which is to be enforced by a 
million and a half of bayonets. 

The first of these principles is that all popular or constitu- 
tional rights are held no otherwise than as grants from the 
Grown, Society, upon this principle, has no rights of its own; 
it takes good government, when it gets it, as a boon and a con- 
cession, but can demand nothing. It is to live by that favor 
which emanates from royal authority, and if it have the mis- 
fortune to lose that favor, there is nothing to protect it against 
any degree of injustice and oppression. It can rightfully make 
no endeavor for a change by itself; its whole privilege is to 
receive the favors that may be dispensed by the sovereign 
power, and all its duty is described in the single word sub- 
mission, This is the plain result of the principal continental 
State papers; indeed, it is nearly the identical text of some 
of them. 

The circular dispatch addressed by the sovereigns assembled 
at Laybach in the spring of 1821 to their ministers at foreign 
courts alleges “that useful and necessary changes in legisla- 
tion and in the administration of States ought only to emanate 
from the free will and intelligent and well-weighed conviction 
of those whom God has rendered responsible for power. Ali 
that deviates from this line necessarily leads to disorder, com- 
motions, and evils far more insufferable than those which they 
pretend to remedy.” (Annual Register for 1821, p. 601.) Now, 
sir, this principle would carry Europe back again at once into 
the middle of the Dark Ages. It is the old doctrine of the 
divine right of kings, advanced now by new advocates, and 
sustained by a formidable array of power. That the people 
hold their fundamental privileges as matter of concession or 
indulgence from the sovereign power, is a sentiment not easy 
to be diffused in this age any further than it is enforced by the 
direct operation of military means. It is true, certainly, that 
some six centuries ago the early founders of English liberty 
called the instrument which secured their rights a charter. It 
was, indeed, a concession; they had obtained it sword in hand 
from the king; and in many other cases whatever was obtained 
favorable to human rights from the tyranny and despotism of 
the feudal sovereigns was called by the names of privileges 
and HUberties as being matter of special favor. Though we 
retain this language at the present time, the principle itself 
belongs to ages that have long passed by us. The civilized 
world has done with “the enormous faith of many made for 
one.” Society asserts its own rights, and alleges them to be 
original, sacred, and inalienable. It is not satisfied with having 
kind masters; it demands a participation in its own govern- 
ment; and in States much advanced in civilization it urges this 
demand with a constancy and an energy that can not well nor 


long be resisted. There are, happily, enough of regulated gov- 
ernments in the world, and those among the most distinguished, 
to operate as constant examples and to keep alive an unceasing 
panting in the bosoms of men for the enjoyment of similar 
free institutions. 

When the English revolution of 1688 took place the English 
people did not content themselves with the example of Runiy- 
mede; they did not build their hopes upon royal charters; they 
did not, like the authors of the Laybach circular, suppose that 
all useful changes in constitutions and laws must proceed 
from those only whom God has rendered responsible for power. 
They were somewhat better instructed in the principles of civil 
liberty, or at least they were better lovers of those principles 
than the sovereigns of Laybach. Instead of petitioning for 
charters, they declared their rights, and while they offered to 
the Prince of Orange the crown with one hand, they held in the 
other an enumeration of those privileges which they did not 
profess to hold as favors, but which they demanded and ibsisied 
upon as their undoubted rights. 

I need not stop to observe, Mr. Chairman, how totally los- 
tile are these doctrines of Laybach to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our Government. They are in direct contradiction; 
the principles of good and evil are hardly more opposite. If 
these principles of the sovereigns be true, we are but in a 
state of rebellion or of anarchy, and are only tolerated among 
civilzed States because it has not yet been convenient to reduce 
us to the true standard. 

But the second and, if possible, the still more objectionable 
principle avowed in these papers is the right of forcible inter- 
ference in the affairs of other States. A right to control na- 
tions in their desire to change their own Government, wherever 
it may be conjectured or pretended that such change might 
furnish an example to the subjects of otber States is plainly 
and distinctly asserted. The same Congress that made the 
declaration at Laybach had declared, before its removal from 
Troppau, “that the powers have an undoubted right to take a 
hostile attitude in regard to those States in which the over- 
throw of the Government may operate as an example.” 

There can not, as I think, be conceived a more flagrant vio- 
lation of- public law or national independence, than is con- 
tained in this short declaration. 

No matter what be the character of the Government resisted, 
no matter with what weight the foot of the oppressor bears on 
the neck of the oppressed, if he struggle or if he complain, he 
sets a dangerous example of resistance, and from that moment 
he becomes an object of hostility to the most powerful poten- 
tates of the earth. I want words to express my abhorrence of 
this abominable principle. I trust every enlightened man 
throughout the world will oppose it, and that especially those 
who, like ourselves, are fortunately out of the reach of the 
bayonets that enforce it, will proclaim their detestation of it in 
a tone both loud and decisive. The avowed object of such 
declarations is to preserve the peace of the world. But by 
what means is it proposed to preserve this peace? Simply by 
bringing the power of all Governments to bear against all sub- 
jects. Here is to be established a sort of double or treble or 
quadruple or, for aught I know, quintuple allegiance. An of- 
fense against one king is to be an offense against all kings, and 
the power of all is to be put forth for the punishment of the 
offender. A right to interfere in extreme cases, in the case of 
contiguous States, and where imminent danger is threatened to 
one by what is occurring in another, is not without precedent 
in modern times, upon what has been called the law of vici- 
nage; and when confined to extreme cases, and limited to a 
certain extent, it may perhaps be defended upon principles of 
necessity and self-defense. But to maintain that sovereigns 
may go to war upon the subjects of another State to repress an 
example, is monstrous indeed, What is to be the limit to such 
a principle, or to the practice growing out of it? What, in any 
case, but sovereign pleasure, is to decide whether the example 
be good or bad? And what, under the operation of such a rule, 
may be thought of our example? Why are we not as fair ob- 
jects for the operation of the new principle as any of those who 
may attempt a reform of government on the other side of the 
Atlantic? 

The ultimate effect of this alliance of sovereigns, for objects 
personal to themselves, or respecting only the permanence of 
their own power, must be the destruction of all just feeling 
and all natural sympathy between those who exercise the 
power of government and those who are subject to it. The old 
channels of mutual regard and confidence are to be dried up or 
cut off. Obedience can now be expected no longer than it is 
enforced. Instead of relying on the affections of the governed, 
sovereigns are to rely on the affections and friendship of other 
sovereigns, There are, in short, no longer to be nations, 
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Priuces and people are no longer to unite for interests common 
te them both. There is to be an end of all patriotism as a dis- 
tinct national feeling. Society is to be divided horizontally; all 
sovereigns aboye and all subjects below, the former coalescing 
for their own security and for the more certain subjection of 
the undistinguished multitude beneath. This, sir, is no picture 
drawn by imagination, 

I have hardly used language stronger than that in which the 
authors of this new system have commented on their own work. 
M. de Chateaubriand in his speech in the French Chamber of 
Deputies in February last decared that he had a conference 
with the Emperor of Russia at Verona, in which that august 
sovereign uttered sentiments which appeared to him so precious 
that he immediately hastened home and wrote them down while 
yet fresh in his recollection. “The Emperor declared.“ said he, 
“that there can no longer be such a thing as an English, French, 
Russian, Prussian, or Austrian policy; there is henceforth but 
one policy, which, for the safety of all, should be adopted both 
by people and kings. It was for me first to show myself con- 
vinced of the principles upon which I founded the alliance; an 
oceasion offered itself—the rising in Greece, Nothing certainly 
could occur more for my interests, for the interests of my 
people; nothing more acceptable to my country than a religious 
war in Turkey. But I have thought I perceived in the troubles 
of the Morea the sign of revolution, and I have held back. 
Providence has not put under my command 800,000 soldiers to 
Satisfy my ambition, but to protect religion, morality, and jus- 
tice, and to secure the prevalence of those principles of order 
on which human society rests. It may well be permitted that 
kings may have public alliances to defend themselves against 
secret enemies.” 

These, sir, are the words which the French minister thought 
so important that they deserved to be recorded; and I, too, sir, 
am of the same opinion. But if it be true that there is here- 
after to be neither a Russian policy, nor a Prussian policy, nor 
an Austrian policy, nor a French policy, nor even, which yet 
I will not believe, an English policy, there will be, I trust in 
God, an American policy. If the authority of all these Govern- 
ments be hereafter to be mixed and blended, and to flow in one 
augmented current of prerogative over the face of Europe, 
sweeping away all resistance in its course, it will yet remain for 
us to secure our own happiness by the preservation of our own 
principles, which I hope we shall have the manliness to express 
on all proper occasions and the spirit to defend in every extrem- 
ity. The end and scope of this amalgamated policy are neither 
more nor less than this, to interfere by force for any govern- 
ment against any people who may resist it. Be the state of the 
people what it may, they shall not rise; be the government 
what it will, it shall not be opposed. 

The practical commentary has corresponded with the plain 
language of the text. Look at Spain and at, Greece. If men 
may not resist the Spanish inquisition and the Turkish cimeter, 
what is there to which humanity must not submit? Stronger 
cases can never arise. Is it not proper for us at all times, is it 
not our duty at this time to come forth and deny and condemn 
these monstrous principles? Where but here and in one other 
Place are they likely to be resisted? They are advanced with 
equal coolness and boldness, and they are supported by im- 


. mense power. The timid will shrink and give way, and many of 


the brave may be compelled to yield to force. Human liberty 
may yet, perhaps, be obliged to repose its principal hopes on the 
intelligence and the vigor of the Saxon race. As far as depends 
on us, at least, I trust those hopes will not be disappointed, and 
that, to the extent which may consist with our own settled, 
pacific policy, our opinions and sentiments may be brought to 
act on the right side and to the right end on an occasion which 
is in truth nothing less than a momentous question. between an 
intelligent age, full of knowledge, thirsting for improvement, 
and quickened by a thousand impulses on one side, and the 
most arbitrary pretensions, sustained by unprecedented power, 
on the otber. 

This asserted right of forcible intervention in the affairs of 
other nations is in open violation of the public law of the world. 
Who has authorized these learned doctors of Troppau to estab- 
lish new articles in this code? Whence are their diplomas? Is 
the whole world expected to acquiesce in principles which en- 
tirely subvert the independence of nations? On the basis of 
this independence has been reared the beautiful fabric of inter- 
national law. On the principle of this independence Europe 
has seen a family of nations flourishing within its limits, the 
small among the large, protected not always by power but by a 
principle above power, by a sense of propriety and justice. On 
this principle the great commonwealth of civilized States has 
been hitherto upheld. There have been occasional departures 
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or violations, and always disastrous, aus in the case of Poland; 
but in general the harmony of the system has been wonderfully 
preserved. In the production and preservation of this sense of 
justice, this predominating principle, the Christian religion has 
acted a main part. Christianity and civilization have labored 
together; it seems, indeed, to be a law of our human condition 
that they can live and flourish only together. From their 
blended influence has arisen that delightful spectacle of the 
prevalence of reason and principle over power and interest, so 
well described by one who was an honor to the age— 
And sovereign law, the State’s collected will, 
O'er thrones and i- globes elate, 
Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill: 
Smit by her sacred frown, 
The fiend, Discretion, like a vapor, sinks, 
And e'en the all-dazziing crown, 
Hides his faint rays, and at her bidding shrinks— 
but this vision is past. While the teachers of Laybach give 
the rule, there will be no law but the law of the strongest. 

It may now be required of me to show what interest we have 
in resisting this new system. What is it to us, it may be asked, 
upon what principles, or. what pretenses, the European Govern- 
ments assert a right of interfering in the affairs of their neigh- 
bors? The thunder, it may be said, rolls at a distance. The 
wide Atlantic is between us and danger, and, however others 
may suffer, we shall remain safe. 

I think it is a sufficient answer to this to say that we are one 
of the nations of the earth; that we have an interest, therefore, 
in the preservation of that system of national law and national 
intercourse which has heretofore subsisted so beneficially for 
all. Our system of government, it should also be remembered, 
is throughout founded on principles utterly hostile to the new 
code, and if we remain undisturbed by its operation we shall 
owe our security either to our situation or our spirit. The en- 
terprising character of the age. our own active commerciale 
spirit, the great increase which has taken place in the inter- 
course among civilized and commercial States, have necessarily 
connected us with other nations and given us a high concern 
in the preservation of those salutary principles upon which that 
intercourse is founded. We have as clear an interest in inter- 
national law as individuals haye in the laws of society. 

But apart from the soundness of the policy. on the ground 
of direct interest, we have, sir. a duty connected with this 
subject which, I trust, we are willing to perform. What do we 
not owe to the cause of civil and religious liberty? To the prin- 
ciple of lawful resistance? To the principle that society has a 
right to partake in its own Government? As the leading Re- 
public of the world, living and breathing in these principles and 
advanced by their operation with unequaled rapidity in our 
career, shall we give our consent to bring them into disrepute 
and disgrace? It is neither ostentation nor boasting to say 
that there lies before this country, in immediate prospect, a 
great extent and height of power. We are borne along toward 
this without effort and not always even with a full knowledge 
of the rapidity of our own motion. Circumstances which never 
combined before have cooperated in our favor, and a mighty 
current is setting us forward which we could not resist even if 
we would, and which, while we would stop to make an observa- 
tion and take the sun, has set us, at the end of the operation, 
far in advance of the place where we commenced it. Does it 
not become us, then—is it not a duty imposed on us—to give 
our weight to the side of liberty and justice, to let mankind 
know that we are not tired of our own institutions, and to pro- 
test against the asserted power of altering at pleasure the law 
of the civilized world? 

But whatever we do in this respect it becomes us to do upon 
clear and consistent principles. There is an important topic in 
the message to which I have yet hardly alluded. I mean the 
rumored combination of the European continental sovereigns 
against the newly established free States of South America. 
Whatever position this Government may take on that subject, I 
trust it will be one which can be defended on known and ac- 
knowledged grounds of right. ‘The near approach or the remote 
distance of danger may affect policy but can not change princi- 
ple. The same reason that would authorize us to protest 
against unwarrantable combinations to interfere between Spain 
and her former colonies would authorize us equally to protest 
if the same combination were directed against the smallest 
State in Europe, although our duty to ourselves, our policy, 
and wisdom might indicate very different courses as fit to be 
pursued by us in the two cases. We shall not, I trust, act 
upon the notion of dividing the world with the Holy Alliance 
and complain of nothing done by them in their hemisphere if 
they will not interfere with ours. At least this would not be 
such a course of policy as I could recommend or support. We 


‘have not offended, and I hope we do not intend to offend, in 
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regard to South America against any principle of national in- 
dependence or of public law. We have done nothing, we shall 
do nothing, that we need to hush up or to compromise by for- 
bearing to express our sympathy for the cause of the Greeks 
or our opinion of the course which other Governments have 
adopted in regard to them. 

It may in the next place be asked perhaps, Supposing all this 
to be true, what can we do? Are we to go to war? Are we 
to interfere in the Greek cause or any other European cause? 
Are we to endanger our pacific relations? No; certainly not. 
What, then, the question recurs, remains for us? If we will 
not endanger our own peace, if we will neither furnish armies 
nor navies to the cause which we think the just one, what is 
there within our power? 

Sir, this reasoning mistakes the age. The time has been, in- 
deed, when fleets and armies and subsidies were the principal 
reliances even in the best cause. But, happily for mankind, 
a great change has taken place in this respect. Moral causes 
come into consideration in proportion as the progress of knowl- 
edge is advanced; and the public opinion of the civilized world 
is rapidly gaining an ascendency over mere brutal force. It is 
already able to oppose the most formidable obstruction to the | 
progress of injustice and oppression, and as it grows more in- 
telligent and more intense it will be more and more formidable. 
It may be silenced by military power, but it can not be con- 
quered. It is elastic, irrepressible, and invulnerable to the 
weapons of ordinary warfare. It is that impassible, unextin- 
guishable enemy of mere violence and arbitrary rule, which, 
like Milton’s angels, 

Vital in every part.“. 
Can not, but by annihilating, die. 

Until this be propitiated or satisfied it is vain for power to 
talk either of triumphs or of repose. No matter what fields are 
desolated, what fortresses surrendered, what armies subdued, or 
what provinces overrun. In the history of the year that has 
passed by us, and in the instance of unhappy Spain, we have 
seen the vanity of all triumphs in a cause which violates the 
general sense of justice of the civilized world. It is nothing 
that the troops of France have passed from the Pyrenees to 
Cadiz; it is nothing that an unhappy and prostrate nation has 
fallen before them; it is nothing that arrests and confiscation 
and execution sweep away the little remnant of national resist- 
ance. There is an enemy that still exists to check the glory of 
these triumphs. It follows the conqueror back to the very scene 
of his ovations; it calls upon him to take notice that Europe, 
though silent, is yet indignant; it shows him that the scepter of 
his victory is a barren scepter; that it shall confer neither joy 
nor honor, but shall molder to dry ashes in his grasp. In 
the midst of his exultation it pierces his ear with the cry of 
injured justice; it denounces against him the indignation of 
an enlightened and civilized age; it turns to bitterness the 
cup of his rejoicing and wounds him with the sting which be- 
longs to the consciousness of having outraged the opinion of 
mankind. $ 

In my opinion, sir, the Spanish nation is now nearer, not 
only in point of time but in point of circumstance, to the ac- 
quisition of a regulated government than at the moment of 
the French invasion. Nations must, no doubt, undergo these 
trials in their progress to the establishment of free institu- 
tions. ‘The very trials benefit them and render them more 
capable both of obtaining and of enjoying the object which they 
seek. 

I shall not detain the committee, sir, by laying before it any 
statistical, geographical, or commercial account of Greece. I 
have no knowledge on these subjects which is not common to 
all. It is universally admitted that, within the last 30 or 
40 years, the condition of Greece has been greatly improved. 
Her marine is at present respectable, containing the best sailors 
in the Mediterranean, better even, in that sea, than our own, as | 
more accustomed to the long quarantines and other regulations 
which prevail in its ports. The number of her seamen has been 
estimated as high as 50,000, but I suppose that estimate must 
be much too large. She has probably 150,000 tons of ship- 
ping. It is not easy to ascertain the amount of the Greek 
population. The Turkish Government does not trouble itself 
with any of the calculations of political economy, and there has 
never been such a thing as an accurate census probably in any 
part of the Turkish Empire. In the absence of all official infor- 
mation, private opinions widely differ. By the tables which 
have been communicated, it would seem that there are 2,400,000 


Greeks in Greece proper and the islands; an amount, as I am 
inclined to think, somewhat overrated. There are probably in 


the whole of European Turkey 5,000,000 Greeks and 2,000,000 
more in the Asiatic dominions of that power. 


The moral and intellectual progress of this numerous popula- 
tion, under the horrible oppression which crushes it, has been 
such as may well excite regard. Slaves, under barbarous 
masters, the Greeks have still aspired after the blessings of 
knowledge and civilization. Before the breaking out of the 
present revolution they had established schools, and colleges, 
and libraries, and the press. Wherever, as in Scio, owing to 
particular circumstances, the weight of oppression was miti- 
gated, the natural vivacity of the Greeks and their aptitude 
for the arts were evinced. Though certainly not on an equality 
with the civilized and Christian States of Europe—and how is 
it possible, under such oppression as they endured, that they 
should be?—they yet furnished a striking contrast with their 
Tartar masters. It has been well said that it is not easy to 
form a just conception of the nature of the despotism exercised 
over them. Conquest and subjugation, as known among Euro- 
pean States, are inadequate modes of expression by which to 
denote the dominion of the Turks. A conquest in the civilized 
world is generally no more than an acquisition of a new domin- 
ion to the conquering country. It does not imply a never-ending 
bondage imposed upon the conquered, a perpetual mark—an 
opprobrious distinction between them and their masters; a 
bitter and unending persecution of their religion; a habitual 
violation of their rights of person and property, and the unre- 
strained indulgence toward them of every passion which belongs 
to the character of a barbarous soldiery. Yet such is the state 
of Greece. The Ottoman power over them, obtained originally 
by the sword, is constantly preserved by the same means. 
Wherever it exists, it is a mere military power. The religious 
and civil code of the State being both fixed in the Koran, and 
equally the object of an ignorant and furious faith, have been 
found equally incapable of change. “The Turk,” it has been 
said, “has been encamped in Europe for four centuries.” He 
has hardly any more participation in European manners, knowl- 
edge, and arts than when he crossed the Bosphorus. But this 
is not the worst. The power of the Empire is fallen into anarchy, 
and as the principle which belongs to the head belongs also to 
the parts, there are as many despots as there are pachas, beys, 
and viziers. Wars are almost perpetual between the Sultan and 
some rebellious governor of a Province; and in the conflict of 
these despotisms the people are necessarily ground between the 
upper and the nether millstone. In short, the Christian sub- 
jects of the Sublime Porte feel daily all the miseries which flow 
from despotism, from anarchy, from slavery, and from religious 
persecution. If anything yet remains to heighten such a 
picture, let it be added that every office in the Government is 
not only actually but professedly venal; the pachalics, the 
vizierates, the cadiships, and whatsoever other denomination 
may denote the depositary of power. In the whole world, sir, 
there is no such oppression felt as by the Christian Greeks. In 
various parts of India, to be sure, the Government is bad 
enough; but then it is the government of barbarians over bar- 
barians, and the feeling of oppression is, of course, not so keen. 
There the oppressed are perhaps not better than their oppres- 
sors; but in the case of Greece, there are millions of Christian 
men, not without knowledge, not without refinement, not with- 
out a strong thirst for all the pleasures of civilized life, trampled 
into the very earth, century after century, by a pillaging, sav- 
age, relentless soldiery. Sir, the case is unique. There exists, 
and has existed, nothing like it. The world has no such misery 
to show; there is no case in which Christian communities can 
be called upon with such emphasis of appeal. 

But I have said enough, Mr. Chairman—indeed I need have 
said nothing—to satisfy the House that it must be some mew 
combination of circumstances, or new views of policy in the cabi- 
nets of Europe, which have caused this interesting struggle not 
merely to be regarded with indifference but to be marked with 
opprobrium. The very statement of the case, as a contest be- 
tween the Turks and Greeks, sufficiently indicates what must be 
the feeling of every individual and every government that is 
not biased by a particular interest or a particular ‘feeling to 
disregard the dictates of justice and humanity. 

And now, sir, what has been the conduct pursued by the allied 
powers in regard to this contest? 

When the revolution broke out the sovereigns were assembled 
in congress at Laybach, and the papers of that assembly suffi- 
ciently manifest their sentiments. They proclaimed their ab- 
horrence of those “criminal combinations which had been 
formed in the eastern parts of Europe”; and, although it is 
possible that this denunciation was aimed more particularly 
at the disturbances in the Provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia, 
yet no exception is made from its general terms in favor of 
those events in Greece which were properly the commencement 
of her revolution, and which could not but be well known at 
Laybach before the date of these declarations. Now it must 
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be remembered that Russia was a leading party in this denun- 
ciation of the efforts of the Greeks to achieve their liberation; 
and it can not but be expected by Russia that the world should 
also remember what part she Lerself has heretofore acted in 
the same concern. It is notorious that within the last half 
century she has again and again excited the Greeks to rebellion 
against the Porte, and that she has constantly kept alive in 
them the hope that she would, one day, by her own great power, 
break the yoke of their oppressor. Indeed, the earnest atten- 
tion with which Russia has regarded Greece goes much further 
back than to the time I have mentioned. Ivan the Third, in 
1482, having espoused a Grecian princess, heiress of the last 
Greek Emperor, discarded St. George from the Russian arms 
and adopted the Greek two-headed black eagle, which has con- 
tinued in the Russian arms to the present day. In virtue of 
the same marriage the Russian princes claim the Greek throne 
as their inheritance. 

Under Peter the Great the policy of Russia developed itself 
more fully. In 1696 he rendered himself master of Azof, and 
in 1698 obtained the right to pass the Dardanelles and to main- 
tain, by that route, commercial intercourse with the Mediter- 
rancan. He had ewissaries throughout Greece, and particularly 
applied himself to gain the clergy. He adopted the Labarum 
of Constantine, In hoe signo vinces.” and medals were struck, 
with the inscription, Petrus I, Russo-Grecorum Imperator.” 
In whatever new direction the principles of the Holy Alliance 
may now lead the politics of Russia, or whatever course she 
may suppose Christianity now prescribes to her in regard to the 
Greek cause, the time has been when she professed to be con- 
tending for that cause as identical with Christianity. The 
white banner under which the soldiers of Peter the First usually 
fought bore, as its inscription, In the name of the Prince, and 
for our country.” Relying on the aid of the Greeks in his war 
with the Porte, he changed the white flag to red and displayed 
on it the words “In the name of God, and for Christianity.” 
The unfortunate issue of this war is well known. Though 
Anne and Elizabeth, the successors of Peter, did not possess 
his active character, they kept up a constant communication 
with Greece, and held out hopes of restoring the Greek Empire. 
Catharine the Second, as is well known, excited a general revolt 
in 1769, A Russian fleet appeared in the Mediterranean and a 
Russian army was landed in the Morea. The Greeks in the 
end were disgusted at being expected to take an cath of alle- 
giance to Russia, and the Empress was disgusted because they 
refused to take it. In 1774 peace was signed between Russia 
and the Porte, and the Greeks of the Morea were left to their 
fate. By this treaty the Porte acknowledged the independence 
of the Kahn of the Crimea—a preliminary step to the acquisition 
of that country by Russia. It is not unworthy of remark as a 
circumstance which distinguished this from most other diplo- 
matic transactions, that it conceded to the cabinet of St. Peters- 
burg the right of intervention in the interior affairs of Turkey, 
in regard to whatever concerned the religion of the Greeks. 
The cruelties and massacres that happened to the Greeks after 
the peace between Russia and the Porte, notwithstanding the 
general pardon which ‘ad been stipulated for them, need not 
now be recited. Instead of retracing the deplorable picture, it 
is enough to say that in this respect the past is justly reflected 
in the present. The Empress soon after invaded and conquered 
the Crimea, and on one of the gates of Kerson, its capital, caused 
to be inscribed The road to Byzantium.” The present Em- 
peror, on his accession to the throne, manifested an intention to 
adopt the policy of Catharine the Second as his own, and the 
world has not been right in all its suspicions if a project for the 
partition of Turkey did not form a part of the negotiations of 
Napoleon and Alexander at Tilsit. 

All this course of policy seems suddenly to be changed. Tur- 
key is no longer regarded, it would appear, as an object of par- 
tition or acquisition, and Greek revolts have all at once become, 
according to the declaration of Laybach, “criminal combina- 
tions.” 

The recent congress at Verona exceeded its predecessor at 
Laybach in its denunciations of the Greek struggle. In the 
circular of the 14th of December, 1822, it declared the Grecian 
resistance to the Turkish power to be rash and culpable, and 
lamented that “the firebrand of rebellion had been thrown 
into the Ottoman Empire.” This rebuke and crimination we 
know to have proceeded on those settled principles of conduct 
which the continental powers had prescribed for themselves. 
The sovereigns saw, as well as others, the real condition of the 
Greeks; they knew as well as others that it was most natural 
and most justifiable that they should endeavor, at whatever 
hazard, to change that condition. They knew that they them- 
selves, or at least one of them, had more than once urged the 
Greeks to similar efforts; that they themselyes had thrown the 
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same firebrand into the midst of the Ottoman Empire. And 
yet, so much does it seem to be their fixed object to dis- 
countenance whatsoever threatens to disturb the actual govern- 
ment of any country, that, Christians as they were, and allied, 
as they professed to be, for purposes most important to human 
happiness and religion, they have not hesitated to declare to the 
world that they have wholly forborne to exercise any compas- 
sion to the Greeks, simply because they thought that they saw 
in the struggles of the Morea the sign of revolution. This, 
then, is coming to a plain, practical result. The Grecian revo- 
lution has been Uiscouraged, discountenanced, and denounced 
solely because it is a revolution. Independent of all inguiry 
into the reasonableness of its causes or the enormity of the 
oppression which produced it, regardless of the peculiar claims 
which Greece possesses upon the civilized world, and regardless 
of what has been their own conduct toward her for a century, re- 
gardless of the interest of the Christian religion, the sovereigns 
at Verona seized upon the case of the Greek revolution as one 
above all others calculated to illustrate the fixed principles of 
their policy. The abominable rule of the Porte on one side, 
the value and the sufferings of the Christian Greeks on the 
other, furnished a case likely to convince even an incredulous 
world of the sincerity of the professions of the allied powers. 
They embraced the occasion with apparent ardor, and the world, 
I trust, is satisfied. 

We see here, Mr. Chairman, the direct and actual application 
of that system which I have attempted to describe. We see it 
in the very case of Greece. We learn, authentically and indis- 
putably, that the allied powers, holding that all changes in 
legislation and administration ought to proceed from kings 
alone, were wholly inexorable to the sufferings of the Greeks 
aud entirely hostile to their success. Now, it is upon this 
practical result of the principle of the continental powers that 
I wish this House to intimate its opinion. The great question 
is a question of principle. Greece is only the signal instance of 
the application of that principle. If the principle be right, if 
we esteem it conformable to the law of nations, if we have 
nothing to say against it, or if we deem ourselves unfit to ex- 
press an opinion on the subject, then, of course, no resolution 
ought to pass. If, on the other hand, we see in the declarations 
of the allied powers principles not only utterly hostile to our 
own free institutions but hostile also to the independence of all 
nations and altogether opposed to the improvement of the con- 
dition of human nature; if in the instance before us we see a 
most striking exposition and application of those principles, 
and if we deem our opinions to be entitled to any weight in the 
estimation of mankind, then I think it is our duty to adopt some 
such measure as the proposed resolution. 

It is worthy of observation, sir, that as early as July, 1821, 
Baron Strogonoff, the Russian minister at Constantinople, rep- 
resented to the Porte that if the undistinguished massacres of 
the Greeks, both of such as were in open resistance and of those 
who remained patient in their submission, were continued and 
should become a settled habit, they would give just cause of 
war against the Porte to all Christian states. This was in 
1821. (Annual Register for 1821, p. 251.) It was followed 
early in the next year by that indescribable enormity, that 
appalling monument of barbarian cruelty, the destruction of 
Scio, a scene I shall not attempt to describe; a scene from which 
human nature shrinks, shuddering, away; a scene haying hardly 
a parallel in the history of fallen man. This scene, too, was 
quickly followed by the massacres in Cyprus; and all these 
things were perfectly known to the Christian powers assembled 
at Verona. Yet these powers, instead of acting upon the case 
supposed by Baron Strogonoff and which one would think had 
been then fully made out; instead of being moved by any com- 
passion for the sufferings of the Greeks, these powers, these 
Christian powers, rebuke their gallantry and insult their suf- 
ferings by accusing them of “throwing a firebrand into the 
Ottoman Empire.” Such, sir, appear to me to be the principles 
on which the continental powers of Europe have agreed here- 
after to act, and this an eminent instance of the application of 
those principles. 

I shall not detain the committee, Mr. Chairman, by any at- 
tempt to recite the events of the Greek struggle up to the pres- 
ent time. Its origin may be found, doubtless, in that improved 
state of knowledge which, for some years, has been gradually 
taking place in that country. The emancipation of the Greeks 
has been a subject frequently discussed in modern times. They 
themselves are represented as having a vivid remembrance of 
the distinction of their ancestors, not unmixed with an indig- 
nant feeling that civilized and Christian Europe should not ere 
now have aided them in breaking their intolerable fetters. 

In 1816 a society was founded in Vienna for the encourage- 
ment of Grecian literature. It was connected with a similar in- 
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stitution at Athens, and another in Thessaly, called the“ Gym- 
nasium of Mount Pelion.” The treasury and general office of 


the institution were established at Munich. No political object: 


was avowed by these institutions, probably none contemplated. 
Still, however, they had their effect, no doubt, in hastening 
that condition of things in which the Greeks felt competent to 
the establishment of their independence. Many young men have 
been for years annualiy sent to the universities in the western 
States of Europe for their education; and, after the general 
pacification, of Europe, many military men, discharged from 
other employment, were ready to enter even into so unpromising 
a.service as that of the revolutionary, Greeks. 

In 1820 war commenced between the Porte and Ali, the well 
known Pacha of Albania. Differences existed also with Persia 
and with Russia. In this state of things, at the beginning of 
1821 an insurrection broke out in Moldavia, under the direction 
of. Alexander Ypsilanti, a well-educated. soldier, who had been 
major general in the Russian service. From his character, and 
the number of those-who seemed inclined to join him, he was 


supposed to be countenanced by the court at St. Petersburg. 


This, however, was a great mistake, which the Emperor, then at 
Laybach, took an early opportunity to rectify. The Turkish 
Government was alarmed at these occurrences in the northern 
Provinces of European Turkey, and caused search to be made 
of all vessels entering the Black Sea, lest arms or other mili- 
tary means should be sent in that manner to the insurgents. 
This proved inconvenient to the commerce of: Russia, and caused 
some unsatisfactory correspondence between the two powers, 
It, may be worthy of remark, as an exhibition of national char- 
acter, that, agitated by these appearances. of intestine commo- 
tion, the Sultan issued a proclamation.calling.on all true Mus- 
sulmans to renounce the pleasures of social life, to prepare arms 
and horses, and to return to the manner of their ancestors, the 
life of the plains. The Turk seems to have thought that he 
had, at last, caught something of the dangerous contagion of 
European civilization, and that it was necessary to reform his 
habits, by recurring to the original manners of military roving 
barbarians. 

It was about this time, that is to say, at the commencement 
of 1821, that the revolution burst out in various parts of Greece 
and the isles. Circumstances, certainly, were not unfavorable 
to the movement, as one portion of the Turkish Army was em- 
ployed. in the war against Ali Pacha in Albania, and another 
part in the Provinces north of the Danube. The Greeks soon 
possessed. themselves of the open country of the Morea, and 
drove their enemy into the fortresses. Of these, that of Tripo- 
litza, with the city, fell into their hands in the course of the 
summer. Having after these first movements obtained time to 
breathe, it became, of course, an early object to establish a gov- 
ernment, For this purpose delegates of the people assembled, 
under that name which describes the assembly in which we a 
selves sit, that name which.“ freed the Atlantic,“ a congress. 
writer, who. undertakes to render. to the civilized world that 


service which. was once performed by Edmund Burke—I mean. 


the compiler of the English Annual Register—asks by what au- 
thority this assembly could call itself a congress. Simply, sir, 
by the same authority by which the people of the United States 
have given the same name to their own legislature, We, at 
least, should be naturally inclined to think, not only as far as 
names, but things also, are concerned, that the Greeks could 
hardly have begun their revolution under better auspices, since 
they have endeavored. to render applicable to themselves: the 
general principles of our form: of government. as well as its 
name, 

This constitution went into operation at the commencement of 
the next year. In the meantime the war with Ali Pasha was 
ended, he having surrendered, and being afterwards assassi- 
nated by an instance of treachery and perfidy, which, if it had 
happened elsewhere than under the government of the Turks, 
would have deserved notice. The negotiations with Russia, too, 
took a turn unfavorable. to the Greeks. The great point upon 
which Russia insisted, beside the abandonment of ‘the measure of 
searching vessels bound to the Black Sea, was that the Porte 
should withdraw. its-armies from the neighborhood of the Rus- 
sian frontiers; and the immediate. consequence of this, when 


effected, was to add so much more to the disposable force ready 


to be employed against the Greeks. These events seemed to have 
left the whole force of the Ottoman Empire, at the commence- 
ment of 1822, in a: condition to be employed against the Greek 
rebellion; and, accordingly, very many anticipated the immediate 
destruction of; the- cause. The event, however, was ordered 


otherwise. Where the greatest effort was made it was met and 
defeated. Entering the Morea. with an army which seemed. 


capable of bearing down all resistance, the Turks were neverthe- 


less defeated and driven back, and pursued beyond the isthmus,. 


within which, as far as it appears, from that time to the present, 
they have not been able to set their foot. 

It was in April of this year that the destruction of Scio took 
place. That island, a sort of appanage of the Sultana mother, 
enjoyed many privileges peculiar to itself. In:a population of 
180,000 or 140,000 it had no more than 2,000 or 3,000 Turks; in- 
deed, by some accounts, not near as many, The absence of these 
ruffian masters had in some degree allowed opportunity for the 
promotion of knowledge, the accumulation of wealth, and the 
general cultivation of society. Here was the seat of modern 
Greek literature; here were libraries, printing presses, and other 
establishments, which indicate some advancement in refinement 
and knowledge. Certain of the inhabitants of Samos, it would 
seem, envious of this comparative happiness of Scio, landed upon 
the island in an irregular multitude, for the purpose of com- 
pelling its inhabitants to make common cause with their country- 
men against their oppressors. These, being joined by the peas- 
antry, marched to the city and drove the Turks into the castle. 
The Turkish fleet, lately reinforced from Egypt, happened to be 
in the neighboring seas, and, learning: these events, landed a 
force on the island of 15,000 men. There was nothing to resist 
such an army. These troops immediately entered the city and 
began an indiscriminate massacre; The city was fired; and in 
four days the fire and sword of the Turk rendered the beautiful 
Scio a clotted mass of blood and ashes. These details are too 
shocking to be recited. Forty thousand women and children, 
unhappily saved from the general destruction, were afterwards 
sold in the market of Sniyrna and sent off into distant and hope- 
less servitude. Even on the wharves of our own cities, it has 
been said, have been sold the utensils of these hearths which now 
exist no longer. Of the whole population which I have men- 
tioned, not above 900 persons were left living upon the island. I 
will only repeat, sir, that these tragical scenes were as fully 
known at the Congress of Verona as they are now known to us, 
and it is not too much to call on the powers that constituted that. 
congress, in the name of conscience and in the name of humanity, 
to tell us if there be nothing even in these unparalleled excesses 
of Turkish barbarity to excite a) sentiment of compassion; 
nothing which they regard as so objectionable as even the very 
idea of popular resistance to power; 

The events of the year which has just passed by, as far as 
they have become known to us, have been even more favorable 
to the Greeks than those of the year preceding. I omit all de- 
tails as being.as well known to others as to myself. Suffice it 
to say that with no other enemy fo contend with and no diver- 
sion of his force to other objects, the Porte has not been able to 
carry the war into the Morea; and that, by the last accounts, its 
armies were acting-defensively in Thessaly. I pass over, also, 
the naval engagements of the Greeks, although that isa mode of 
warfare in which they are calculated to excel, and in which they 
have already performed actions of such distinguished skill and 
bravery as would draw applause upon the best mariners in the 
world. The present state of the war would seem to be that the: 
Greeks possess the whole of the Morea; with the exception of the 
three fortresses of Patras, Coron, and Modon; all Candia, but 
one fortress, and most of the other islands: They possess the 
citadel of Athens, Missolonghi, and several other places in Li- 
vadia: They have been able to act on the offensive, and to carry 
the war beyond the isthmus. There is no reason to believe their: 
marine is weakened; more probably, it is: strengthened; but, 
what is most important of all, they have obtained time and ex- 
perience. They have awakened a sympathy throughout Europe 
and throughout America, and they have formed a government 
which seems suited to the emergency of their condition, 

Sir, they have done much: It would be great injustice to com- 
pare their achievements with our own. We began our Revolu- 
tion, already possessed of government, and, comparatively, of 
civil liberty. Our ancestors had from the first been accustomed 
in a great measure to govern themselves. They were familiar 
with popular elections and legislative-assemblies, and well ac- 
quainted with the general principles and practice of free govern- 
ments, They had little else to do than to throw off the para- 
mount authority of the parent State. Enough was still left, 
both of law and of organization, to conduct society in its accus- 
tomed course, and to unite men together for a common object. 
The Greeks; of course, could act with little concert at the begin- 
ning; they were unaccustomed to the exercise of power, without 
experience; with: limited! knowledge; without aid, and sur- 
rounded. by nations which; whatever claims the Greeks: might 
seem to have upon them, have afforded them nothing but dis- 
couragement and reproach, They have held out, however, for 
three campaigns; and that, at least, is something. Constanti- 
nople and the northern Provinces: have sent forth thousands of 
troops —they have been defeated. Tripoli; and Algiers, and 
Egypt, have contributed their marine contingents—they have not 
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kept the ocean. Hordes of Tartars have crossed the Bosphorus— 
they have died where the Persians died. The powerful mon- 
archies in the neighborhood haye denounced their cause and 
admonished them to abandon it and submit to their fate. They 
have answered them, that, although 200,000 of their country- 
men have offered up their lives, there yet remain lives to offer; 
and that it is the determination of all, “ yes, of all,” to perse- 
vere until they shall have established their liberty, or until the 
power of their oppressors shall have relieved them from the 
burden of existence. 

It may now be asked, perhaps, whether the expression of our 
own sympathy, and that of the country, may do them good? I 
hope it may. It may give them courage and spirit, it may assure 
them of public regard, teach them that they are not wholly for- 
gotten by the civilized world, and inspire them with constancy 
in the pursuit of their great end. At any rate, sir, it appears to 
me that the measure which I have proposed is due to our own 
character and called for by our own duty. When we shall have 
discharged that duty, we may leave the rest to the disposition of 
Providence. 

I do not see how it can be doubted that this measure is en- 
tirely pacific. I profess my inability to perceive that it has any 
possible tendency to involve our neutral relations. If the reso- 
lution pass, it is not of necessity to be immediately acted on. It 
will not be acted on at all, unless, in the opinion of the Presi- 
dent, a proper and safe occasion for acting upon it shall arise. 
If we adopt the resolution to-day, our relations with every for- 
eign State will be to-morrow precisely what they now are, The 
resolution will be sufficient to express our sentiments on the 
subjects to which I have adverted. Useful for that purpose, it 
can be mischievous for no purpose. If the topic were properly 
introduced into the message, it can not be improperly introduced 
into discussion in this House. If it were proper, which no one 
doubts, for the President to express his opinions upon it, it can 
not, I think, be improper for us to express ours, The only cer- 
tain effect of this resolution is to signify, in a form usual in 
bodies constituted like this, our approbation of the general senti- 
ment of the message. Do we wish to withhold that approbation? 
The resolution confers on the President no new power, nor does 
it enjoin on him the exercise of any new duty; nor does it 
hasten him in the discharge of any existing duty. 

I can not imagine that this resolution can add anything to 
those excitements which it has been supposed, I think very 
causelessly, might possibly provoke the Turkish Government to 
acts of hostility. There is already the message, expressing the 
hope of success to the Greeks and disaster to the Turks, in a 
much stronger manner than is to be implied from the terms of 
this resolution. There is the correspondence between the Sec- 
retary of State and the Greek agent in London, already made 
public, in which similar wishes are expressed, and a continuance 
of the correspondence apparently invited. I might add to this 
the unexampled burst of feeling which this cause has called 
forth from all classes of society, and the notorious fact of pecu- 
niary contributions made throughout the country for its aid and 
advancement. After all this, whoever can see cause of danger 
to our pacific relations from the adoption of this resolution has 
a keener vision than I can pretend to. Sir, there is no aug- 
mented danger; there is no danger. The question comes at 
last to this, whether, on a subject of this sort, this House holds 
an opinion which is worthy to be expressed. 

Even suppose, sir, an agent or commissioner were to be im- 
mediately sent—a measure which I myself believe to be the 
proper one—there is no breach of neutrality nor any just cause 
of offense. Such an agent, of course, would not be accredited; 
he would not be a public minister. The object would be inquiry 
and information; inquiry which we have a right to make, in- 
formation which we are interested to possess. If a dismember- 
ment of the Turkish Empire be taking place or has already 
taken place; if a new State be rising or be already risen in 
the Mediterranean, who can doubt that, without any breach of 
neutrality, we may inform ourselves of these events for the goy- 
ernment of our own concerns? The Greeks have declared the 
Turkish consts in a state of blockade; may we not inform our- 
selves whether this blockade be nominal or real, and, of course, 
whether it shall be regarded or disregarded? The greater our 
trade may happen to be with Smyrna, a consideration which 
seems to have alarmed some gentlemen, the greater is the rea- 
son, in my opinion, why we should seek to be accurately in- 
formed of those events which may affect its safety. It seems to 
me impossible, therefore, for any reasonable man to imagine 
that this resolution can expose us to the resentment of the 
Sublime Porte. 

As little reason is there for fearing its consequences upon the 
conduct of the allied powers. They may, very naturally, dis- 
like our sentiments upon the subject of the Greek revolution; 


but what those sentiments are they will much more explicitly 
learn in the President’s message than in this resolution. They 
might, indeed, prefer that we should express no dissent from the 
doctrines which they have avowed and the application which 
they have made of those doctrines to the case of Greece. But I 
trust we are not disposed to leave them in any doubt as to our 
sentiments upon these important subjects. They have expressed 
their opinions and do not call that expression of opinion an 
interference, in which respect they are right, as the expression 
of opinion in such cases is not such an interference as would 
justify the Greeks in considering the powers at war with them. 
For the same reason any expression which we may make of 
different principles and different sympathies is no interference. 
No one would call the President’s message an interference, and 
yet it is much stronger in that respect than this resolution. If 
either of them could be construed to be an interference no doubt 
it would be improper; at least it would be so according to my 
view of the subject, for the very thing which I have attempted 
to resist in the course of these observations is the right of 
foreign interference. But neither the message nor the resolu- 
tion has that character. There is not a power in Europe which 
can suppose that, in expressing our opinions on this occasion, 
we are governed by any desire of aggrandizing ourselves or of 
injuring others. We do no more than to maintain those estab- 
lished principles in which we have an interest in common with 
other nations and to resist the introduction of new principles 
and new rules calculated to destroy the relative independence 
of States, and particularly hostile to the whole fabric of our 
Government. 

I close then, sir, with repeating that the object of this reso- 
lution is to avail ourselves of the interesting occasion of the 
Greek revolution to make our protest against the doctrines of 
the allied powers, both as they are laid down in principle and 
as they are applied in practice. I think it right, too, sir, not to 
be unseasonable in the expression of our regard, and, as far as 
that goes, in a manifestation of our sympathy with a long op- 
pressed and now struggling people. I am not of those who 
would, in the hour of utmost peril, withhold such encouragement 
as might be properly and lawfully given, and, when the crisis 
should be past, overwhelm the rescued sufferer with kindness 
and caresses. The Greeks address the civilized world with a 
pathos not easy to be resisted. They invoke our favor by more 
moving considerations than can well belong to the condition of 
any other people. -They stretch out their arms to the Christian 
communities of the earth, beseeching them, by a generous recol- 
lection of their ancestors, by the consideration of their deso- 
lated and ruined cities and villages, by their wives and children 
sold into an accursed slavery, by their blood, which they seem 
willing to pour out like water, by the common faith, and in the 
name which unites all Christians, that they would extend to 
them at least some token of compassionate regard. 

THE TARIFF. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What amendment does the Senator 
from North Dakota wish to take up now? 

Mr. McCUMBER. On page 34, line 10. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 34, line 10, after the 
word “ fluorspar” and the comma, the committee proposes to 
strike out “$5 per ton of 2,000 pounds: Provided, That after the 
expiration of one year beginning on the day following the pas- 
sage of this act, the duty on fluorspar shall be $4 per ton of 
2,000 pounds,” and to insert in lieu thereof ‘$5.60 per ton,” so 
as to read: 

Fluorspar, $5.60 per ton. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor] that the Senator from New Mexico 
{Mr. Jones] came down this morning expecting that this item 
of fluorspar would be called up. He wanted to present some 
remarks to the Senate. He stayed here a while, and the Sen- 
ate then took up some other matter in which the Senators from 
California were interested. The Senator from New Mexico 
then left the Chamber and said he would probably not be able 
to return during the day. I have just called him on the 
telephone, and he requested me to ask that this item go over 
until to-morrow morning. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well. If that is the desire, and if 
we are ready to go on with some other item, I have no objection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I make the point of no 
quorum. I was going to suggest to the Senator from North 
Dakota that if we could take up the item of carbon, the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. SHxprrarp] is ready to proceed, but the Sena- 
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tors who are to discuss some of the other items happen to be 
temporarily out of the Chamber. If it will satisfy the Senators 
in charge to take up the item of carbon, I am perfectly willing 
to withdraw the request for a quorum. 

Mr. McCUMBER. What paragraph is it the Senator desires 
to take up? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Paragraph 216, carbons and electrodes. I 
suggest to the Senator from North Dakota that we are ready to 
proceed with that paragraph. If the Senator is willing to take 
up that paragraph, we are ready to go on; otherwise I shall 
have to call for a quorum to bring here the Senators who can 
discuss some of the other paragraphs. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Here, again, I think the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] is interested in graphite. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is not the graphite paragraph to which 
the Senator from North Carolina is referring. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It relates to articles or wares composed 
wholly or in part of carbon or graphite. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I will state, however, that the report of 
the Tariff Commission suggests that that clause be eliminated, 
as it is unnecessary and does not affect the sense of the para- 
graph. However, if the Senator feels that the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] is interested in it, I shall not 
insist on going ahead with it. 

Mr. McCUMBER.. If the Senator desires to go on with the 
discussion of paragraph 216, I have no objection to taking 
that up. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Do I understand that paragraphs 211 and 
213a are to go over until the Senator from Washington can be 
here? I think they might be considered together, as they bear 
on the same subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why should paragraph 210 go over, then? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator from North Carolina stated 
that certain Senators on this side of the Chamber are interested 
in paragraph 210, but are not here, and therefore he wanted it 
to go over. : 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does the Senator from North Carolina 
want paragraph 210 passed over? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; temporarily. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then I will ask that we may consider 
paragraph 216, and afterwards we will go back to paragraph 210. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 38, paragraph 216, carbons 
and électrodes, in line 19, the committee proposes to strike out 
the parenthesis and the word “composed” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “composed”; in line 20, to strike out the 
parenthesis and the word “ graphite” and insert in lieu the 
word “graphite”; and in line 21 to change “35” to “45” 
before the words “ per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the carbon industry has 
four divisions or classifications, relating, respectivly, to light, 
heat, power applied to electrical apparatus, and miscellaneous 
specialties, including all remaining forms of manufactured 
carbon, 

The first division includes all forms of electric-lighting carbon. 
These carbons are cylindrical rods, and are used in making the 
are light, of which there are three types; first, that made from 
petroleum coke carbon, the light once used so generally for 
street illumination, but now almost out of fashion; second, 
that made from lampblack or flaming-are carbon, and used 
for many purposes, notably every kind of photography, motion- 
picture projections, and searchlights of the most powerful 
grades; third, that made from homogeneous or solid flaming-are 
carbons, and of which yery little is used. There are practically 
no importations of carbons used in making the first and third 
type of electric light, but of those used in making the second 
type the importations had a value in 1919 of $20,967, while the 
home production exceeded $1,200,000. 

Mr. A. C. Morrison, representing the carbon section of the 
Associated Manufacturers of Electrical Supplies, New York 
City, testified before the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House that the domestic demand of 20,000,000 carbons for 
motion-picture purposes was being handled by the American in- 
dustry, and handled satisfactorily. 

The second division of the carbon industry, the division re- 
lating to heat, comprises the production of electrodes; that is, 
carbon bars of various dimensions, some weighing as much as 
a ton. They are essential to the operation of electric furnaces, 
batteries, and to electrochemical or electrolytical processes; that 
is, processes whereby chemicals are deomposed with an electric 
current. 

The third division comprises the manufacture of what is 
known as the carbon brush—a combination of small pieces of 
earbon which transmit the electric current from the dynamo to 
motors, generators, and similar machines. They are essential, 
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therefore, to every form of electric power. Without them no 
dynamo could be utilized and no electric mechanism could be 
operated. Their production requires the highest skill and care 
as well as scientific and technical knowledge of the most ac- 
complished nature. To so many uses is electricity put in mod- 
ern times that there are about 8,000 different sizes and kinds of 
these carbon brushes. 

The fourth division comprises all other carbon products, and 
are known as carbon specialties. They are so numerous that 
it is impracticable to cover them in a tariff law except through 
an ad valorem duty. Among these specialties are the carbon 
circuit-breaking contacts of electric elevators and of many 
other kinds of electrical equipment, carbon for electrice welding, 
bearings, bushings, lightning arresters, hollow granules about 
three one-hundredths of an inch in diameter used in ear phones 
for the deaf, actuated carbon with the quality of absorbing 
poisonous gases to a larger degree than any other substance, 
packing rings, essential to the operation of turbine engines, 
minute carbon grains and carbon disks for telephones, and in- 
numerable other articles leading into almost every detail of this 
mechanical and electric age. 

I have already given the imports in the first division. In 
the other three the imports had a value in 1919 as follows: 
Electrodes, $6,209, as against a home production of $5,846,594; 
brushes, $173,122, as against a home production of $4,088,411.40: 
carbon specialties, about $62,000, as against a home produc- 
tion of over a million dollars; total imports for the entire in- 
dustry in 1919, $254,298; total home production, $13,292,000; 
exports, $1,391,765. Total imports for 1920 were $484,020; ex- 
ports, $1,477,831. I have not the figure for the home produc- 
tion, but it is safe to say that it has continued to increase. 
Total imports for the first nine months of 1921 were $325,000; 
exports, $347,306. I have not been able to find the production 
figures for 1921, but it may be reasonably inferred that the 
industry continued to grow and continued to outstrip imports 
in a ratio of something like 40 to 1. With home production 
forty times greater than imports a feeble case indeed has been 
made for protection. 

The House committee decided that a rate of 35 per cent 
ad valorem should be imposed on all these carbon products, and 
its action was sustained by the House. 

The Senate committee increased the rate to 45 per cent, with- 
out any hearing, in so far as I have been able to ascertain. I 
ean not find any hearings on the earthenware schedule before 
the Senate Committee on Finance where the subject was men- 
tioned, and yet the Senate committee increased the rate allowed 
by the House committee and adopted by the House from 35 per 
cent ad valorem to 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. President, it is the statement of Mr. Ingalls, one of the 
most reliable and careful students of American industry, that 
the electrical industry in all its phases is one of the most pros- 
perous of all American industries; that it has grown literally 
by leaps and bounds; that it has doubled itself every five years 
within the last 20 or 30 years. 

The existing law imposes an ad valorem rate of about 25 per 
cent on carbons. The act of 1909 imposed a rate on certain 
forms of carbon of 30 per cent ad valorem, and on other forms 
of carbon of 20 per cent ad valorem, and on still other forms 
it imposed a specific duty. Under the Treasury decisions, how- 
ever, those who are interested in this industry claim that they 
have not been able to obtain the benefit of those duties; and-yet, 
despite the adverse Treasury decisions, despite the low rates 
which were levied on competing imports, this industry has 
grown more rapidly perhaps than has any other industry in 
America. Nevertheless, the House committee increased the 
rate to 35 per cent ad valorem, and the Senate committee, evi- 
dently without any further evidence, increased the rate on the 
industry and on various forms of carbon to 45 per cent ad 
valorem. 

The Senate committee has made out no case whatever for 
protection. It may be that a certain amount of revenue could 
be raised from a duty of 20 or 25 per cent ad valorem, There- 
fore I move to amend the amendment of the committee by 
striking out “45 per cent” and inserting 25 per cent,” which 
is the existing rate, and under which the industry has con- 
tinued to grow and prosper as, perhaps, has no other industry 
in the country. On the amendment I ask for the yeas and 
nays. ` 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Warren in the chair). 
There is a committee amendment in the paragraph before the 
point indicated by the Senator from Texas. The committee 
amendment will be stated. 

The Reaprne CLERK. On page 38, line 19, after the word 
“ whereas,” it is proposed to strike out “ (composed” and to 
insert the word “ composed.” 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 


ment is agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 38, line 20, after the words: 
“carbon or,” to strike out graphite) and insert graphite.” 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I desire at this point to 


direct the attention of the chairman of the committee to the 


suggestion in the Summary of the Tariff Commission on page 
306 


3. 

Mr. MeCUMBER. It is with a view to the change suggested 
by the Tariff Commission on page 306 of the Tariff Summary 
that we propose to strike out the parenthesis. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The committee has made that motion? 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is the amendment now under con- 
sideration. i 

Mr. WALSH of,Montana. 
discuss this provision further than to call attention to the 
fact: 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will excuse me for a mo- 
ment, I wish to know whether we have agreed to the first 
amendment, whereby “(composed ” was stricken out and the 
word “composed,” without the parenthesis, inserted in lieu 
thereof? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That has been agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Then, if there is no objection, I hope we 
may agree to the amendment proposing to strike out “(graphite " 
and to insert in liew thereof the word “ graphite“ without the 
parenthesis. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment is agreed to. 

The Reaprne CterK, The next amendment of the Committee 
on Finance is on page 88, line 21 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, graphite, of course, 
enters very largely into the construction of electrodes, as is indi- 
cated in the paragraph under consideration. 

Mr. McCCUMBER, Mr. President, I will ask the Senator if he 
has any objection to the amendment striking out the paren- 
thesis? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment was agreed to 
in the absence of objection. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I merely wish to call attention to 
the provisions of the bill included in the parentheses which are 
now eliminated and to the feature of this paragraph embracing 
the consideration of the subjeet of graphite which is taken care 
of by paragraph 213a on the preceding page. I shall haye some- 
thing more to say on that subject when we reach it, but I 
simply remark here that a very high quality of graphite, equal 
to the best Ceylon graphite, is produced in the State of Montana, 
The industry was developed during the war. The ordinary 
American graphite is not very serviceable in the manufacture of 
crucibles for use in the production of steel and other foundry 
products, but the Montana graphite meets all the specifications. 
It is an infant industry and one that might very properly be 
encouraged. 

Mr, McCUMBER. I do not want to disturb the Senator, but 
may I ask him if he is not considering the lump or plumbago 
graphite provided for in paragraph 213a? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No. I have said that when that 
paragraph is reached I shall speak on it in some detail. I am 
now simply calling attention to the fact that the producers of 
the domestic material, the development of which certainly 
ought to be encouraged in every possible way, were denied any- 
thing like protection upon their product. They are given 10 
per cent ad valorem, which means nothing at all, but the manu- 
factured article, electrodes, into which this raw product enters, 
is protected by a duty of 45 per cent. 

. We understand, by repeated asseverations upon the other 
side, that the purpose is to encourage and protect every Ameri- 
can industry, and that the manufacturer is not to be preferred 
at all over the producer of the raw material. I have: invited 
attention heretofore to the fact that manganese, another’ im- 
portant product of the State of Montana, utilized in the manu- 
facture of steel and entering into its composition, has been 
placed upon the free list. Graphite, another raw product of 
my State used in the same industry, has been given a rate of 
duty of 10 per cent, while the manufactured product of which 
the graphite is a large constituent is given 45 per cent under 
the provision we are now considering. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator a question? Is the finer quality of amorphous graphite 
produced in his State? Has he information to that effect? I 


Without objection, that amend- 


No; I have no objection to that 


understood that the crystalline flake graphite was a coarser’ 
graphite, used by the steel makers in making crucible steel in 
this country, but that the finer graphite, used for lubricating,.! 


ee ean . ß r rine 


Mr. President, I do not desire to 


iwas not produced in this country, and that was the mforma- 


tion the committee had. It will be highly interesting if it is so. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The competition comes largely 
from the Ceylon graphite, which is particularly valuable in the 
construction of crucibles, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Is Ceylon 
graphite? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is similar to the Ceylon graph- 
ite, and that comes in in large quantities, and during the war 
shipments were made from Montana directly to Pittsburgh. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. That is very interesting, indeed, as 
I was informed that none of that type of graphite was produced 
in this country, or very little. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The documents available to the 
Senator disclose the fact as I have stated it, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, did the Senator from Mon- 
tana understand that the language within the parentheses was 
eliminated? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, no. As I understand, it reads 
now— 

And articles or wares composed wholly or in are of carbon or 
graphite, wholly or partly manufactured, not specially provided for, 45 
per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is to say, the miner is given 
a 10 per cent duty on the graphite, but the manufacturer of 
electrodes is given 45 per cent on the product into which this 
graphite enters. Can the Senator tell me what State produces 
the greatest quantity of this product? 

Mr. SHEPPARD, Does the Senator mean the raw material 
of carbon? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No, no; the carbons and electrodes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. A number of States—Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, New York—produce these articles, but in exactly what 
proportion I am unable to say. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The General Electric Co.? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The General Electric Co. in New York may 
make some of these products. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So that the General Electric Co. 
is protected to the exkent of 45 per cent and the Montana miner 
to the extent of 10 per cent? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Exactly. The companies making the fin- 
ished product get this preference. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, of course the Senator knows 
that that is crystalline Inmp, chip, or dust, 20 per cent ad 
valorem, in paragraph 213a, and before they can be manufac- 
tured they have to go through that process. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, but that is the manufactured article. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, no. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; that is crystalline lump. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the ore made into crystalline lump, 
chip, or dust. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. To be sure; it is treated. 

Mr. SMOOT.. Then the carbons and electrodes are manufac- 
tured from that product, and there is not the difference that 
the Senator says. * 

Mr. SHEPPARD. 
ment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Texas pro- 
poses an amendment to the amendment of the committee, which 
will be stated. 

The Reapine CLERK. On page 38, line 21, in the committee 
amendment, the Senator from Texas proposes to strike out 
“45” and to insert 25.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On that amendment the Sen- 
ator from Texas requests the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I simply want to call at- 
tention to one table in the report of the Tariff Commission 
covering the articles included under the term“ composed chiefly 
of lampblack or retort carbon.” . 

I notice that in 1918 we imported 2,400 feet; in 1919, 322,400 
feet; and a like increase in 1920. Then, in the first nine months 
of 1921, we imported 55,572,300 feet. At the same rate the 
year’s importations for 1921 would be 74,096,400 feet, as against 
2,400 feet in 1918, Nineteen hundred and eighteen, of course, 
was during the war, and the importations would necessarily, 
as they mostly come from Germany, be very light; but taking 


it similar to the 


I ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 


‘the highest importations prior to the war, they were 17,600,380 
feet, and this has suddenly jumped! in a single year to 74,096,400, 


or about 500 per cent. 
Mr. SHEPPARD. Can the Senator give us the home produc- 


‘tion for the first nine months of 192T? 


Mr. McCUMBER. I Have’ not it right liere. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. Why does the Senator say “ 55,000,000"? 
The figures seem to be 555,000.“ 

Mr. McCUMBER, No; that is multiplied by 100. Those rep- 
resent that many hundred feet. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Where is the statement to that effect? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Right at the head of the column. If the 
Senator will run the column up to the head, he will see that it 
says “100 feet,” and therefore where it says “4” I gave it as 
“ 400 feet.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Does the same thing apply to the next 
column, in the matter of dollars—$177,000,000 instead of 
$177,000? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; not on dollars. This hundred is 
simply added in the case of feet. This is so many hundred feet. 
It goes by hundred feet rather than simply by so many feet. 
By multiplying by 100 in the case of each item you have the 
figures which I have just given. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Then I want to call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to an apparent contradiction in the figures there. Referring 
to the year 1920, the table states that 41,000—or 41,000,000 feet, 
as the Senator would read it—were imported, valued at $217,000. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That would be 4,100,000, if you multiply 
that by 100. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. And the valuation. was $217,000; yet, for 
the first nine months of 1921—where, as the Senator states, the 
imports were 55,000,000 feet—the value is only $177,000. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That would indicate just the reason why 
we are asking for this protection. The Senator will see that 

4,186,800 feet were landed in 1920 at a cost of $217,947, whereas 
the 55,572,300 feet in 1921 came in at only $177,428, showing the 
enormous reduction in cost in Germany and in the inventory as 
the articles are brought into the United States. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Unless the Senator can give us the figures 
of the home production and the value of the home production 
we are not in position to judge the situation accurately. Be- 
sides, he is referring to but one of the carbon products, and the 
industry is treated as a whole in the bill. The rate proposed 
applies to all these carbon products. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have not the home production of this 
particular article. The value of the carbons for electric light- 
ing produced in the United States in 1914 was only about 
$800,000; but in the case of the lampblack or retort carbons, 
these amounted in 1913 to 17,600,000 feet and in 1914 to 15,- 
690,763 feet, whereas at the present time we have 74,096,000 
feet of importations and at a price so low that that amount 
does not produce anything near what only a small fraction of 
the same importation produced in 1920. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Texas or the Senator from North Dakota if there was 
a corresponding decline in the value of the domestic produc- 
tion? Evidently, from the figures the Senator from North 
Dakota has given, after the war the foreign article came down 
in value; but no figures have been given to show whether or 
not the same thing happened here. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Not at all as to this particular form of 
carbon, i 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, necessarily they either 
must go down in order to compete when the articles compete 
in price, or else they have to close business. One of two things 
must necessarily follow. 

Mr. NORRIS. I assume that they have gone down. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have no doubt that they have gone down 
enormously since then. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. In other words, I fear that the House 
rate is based on a war price in America, compared to an after- 
war price in a foreign country. x 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I call the attention of the Senator from 
Nebraska to the fact that during the first nine months of 1921 
we exported these carbons to the value of $347,000 ; so it would 
seem that the industry has not been seriously affected by the 
importation. 

Mr. NORRIS. In those nine months we exported, as I re- 
member, more than we imported. Is that correct? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes; that is true. So it would seem that 
the industry is not suffering on account of the importations, 

Mr. NORRIS. It would seem to me from that that it would 
not be necessary to make this wonderfully high increase here, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is my contention. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Texas to the amendment of the 
committee, on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. The- 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). Making the same 


announcement as on the former yote as to my pair and its trans- 
fer, I vote “ yea.” 


Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called), 
Making the same announcement as to my pair and its transfer, 
I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. DIAL (when Mr. Roprnson’s name was called), I make 
the same announcement as to the pair of the Senator from 


Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] as on the previous vote. If he were 
present and not paired, he would vote “ yea.” 
Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Transferring 


my pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Saxara] 
to the Senator from Delaware [Mr, pu Pont], I vote“ nay.” 

Mr, SUTHERLAND (when his name was called), Making 
the same announcement as before with reference to my pair and 
its transfer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called), I 
transfer my general pair with the junior Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Cameron] to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Rxxp] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] to the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. LODGE. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] to the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. HARRIS. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Caper] to the senior Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. Prrrman] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GLASS. Making the same transfer of my pair as on the 
preceding vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRISON. Has the junior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ELKINS] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. HARRISON. I transfer my pair with that Senator to 
the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] and vote 
“ yea.” 

The roll call resulted—yeas 16, nays 31—as follows: 


YEAS—16. 
Dial Harrison Overman Stanley 
Fletcher Heflin Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Glass Hitchcock Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
Harris Norris Simmons Watson, Ga. 

NAYS—31. 
Ball Hale MeCumber Phipps 
Brandegee Jones, Wash, McKinley Poindexter 
Cap Kellogg McLean moot 
Curtis Kendrick McNary Sterlin 
Ernst Keyes Nelson Sutherland 
France Ladd Newberry Townsend 
Frelinghuysen Lenroot Nicholson Warren 
Gooding Lodge Oddie 

NOT VOTING—49, 
Ashurst Edge New Spencer 
Borah Elkins Norbeck Stanfield 
Broussard Fernald Owen Swanson 
Bursum Gerry Page Trammell 
Calder Harreld Pepper Underwood 
Cameron Johnson Pittman Wadsworth 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex, Pomerene Watson, Ind. 
olt King Rawson Weller 

Crow La Follette Reed Williams 
Culberson McCormick Robinson Willis e 
Cummins McKellar Shields e 
Dillingham Moses Shortridge 
du Pont Myers Smith 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On this question the yeas are 16 
and the nays are 31. A quorum has not voted, The Secretary 
will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ball Harris McKinley Sheppard 
Brandegee Harrison McLean Simmons 
Capper Heflin McNary Smoot 
Curtis » Hitchcock Newberry Stanley 

Dial Jones, Wash Nicholson Sterling 
Ernst Kellog: Norris Sutherland 
Fletcher Kendrick Oddie Townsend 
France Keyes Overman Wadsworth 
Frelinghuysen Ladd Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Gooding Lodge Poindexter Waish, Mont. 
Hale McCumber Ransdell Warren 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-four Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is not present. The Secretary will 
call the roll of absentees. 

The reading clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 


and Mr. Lenroor answered to his name when called. 
Mr. SHortTRIDGE entered the Chamber and answered to his 


name. $ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-six Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is not present. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I move that the Sergeant 
at Arms be directed to procure the attendance immediately of 
those Senators who are absenting themselves from the Chamber, 

The motion was agreed to. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms is so ordered. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, Mr. Sms, Mr. Bursux, and Mr. Rawson 
entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] 
to the committee amendment, on which the yeas and nays have 
been ordered. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DIAL. (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before as to my pair and transfer, I vote 
ti yea.” 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before as to my pair and its transfer, I vote 
* „en. 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
ELkKrys] to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr.-Reep] and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before with reference to my 
pair and transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
transfer of my pair as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called), Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and its transfer as on pre- 
vious votes, I vote may.“ 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as before with reference to my pair and 
its transfer, I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DIAL I desire to make the same announcement as to 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropryson] as on former votes. 
If the Senator from Arkansas were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I am requested to announce the following 
pairs: = 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cameron] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. WATSON] ; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM | with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epee] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Fernatp] with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] ; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] ; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WIIIIAus]; and 

The junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wrts] with the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE]. 

The result was announced—yeas 15, nays 35, as follows: 


YEAS—15. 
Dial Heflin Ransdell Stanley 
Fletcher La Follette Sheppard Walsh, Mass. 
Harris Norris Shields Walsh, Mont, 
Harrison Overman Simmons 

NAYS—35. 
Ball Gooding McCumber Rawson 
Brandegee Hale McKinley Shortridge 
Broussard Jones, Wash. McLean Smoot 
Bursum Kello McNary Sterlin 
Capper Kendrick Newberry Sutherland 
Curtis Keyes Nicholson Townsend 
Ernst Ladd Oddie Wadsworth 
France Lenroot Phipps Warren 
Frelinghuysen Lodge Poindexter 

NOT VOTING—46. 

Ashurst Elkins Myers Spencer 
Borah Fernald Nelson Stanfield 
Calder Gerry New Swanson 
Cameron Glass Norbeck ‘Trammell 
Caraway Harreld Owen Underwood 
Colt Hitchcock Page Watson, Ga 
Crow Johnson Pepper Watson, Ind 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Weller 
Cummins — 35 Pomerene Williams 
Dillingham McCormick Reed Willis 
du Pont McKellar Robinson i 
Edge Moses Smith 


So Mr. SHEPPARD'S amendment to the committee amendment 
was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I hope the Sergeant at Arms 
will not consider that the order which has been made ceases to 
be in force when there has been no recision on the part of the 
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Senate. I shall ask later in the evening that the Sergeant at 
Arms make a report, because we ought to know why we can not 
keep Senators in the Chamber when there are more than a suffi- 
cient number to make a quorum at all times. 

ear President, I now ask that the Senate consider paragraph 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The first amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Finance in the paragraph will be stated. 

The Reapine CLERK. On page 35, paragraph 210, line 19, after 
the word “manner,” it is proposed to insert “25 per cent ad 
valorem; ornamented, incised, or decorated in any manner.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Florida proceeds, let me explain that there are practically three 
classes of articles with different rates of duty embraced in the 
paragraph as it now stands with the amendment. On a certain 
class the duty proposed is 25 per cent ad valorem, as compared 
to a rate under the Underwood law of 15 per cent ad valorem. 
On another class, namely, decorated, the duty under the Under- 
wood law is 20 per cent ad valorem, and under the Senate com- 
mittee amendment 40 per cent ad valorem. Rockingham earth- 
enware under the present Underwood law carries a 30 per cent 
ad valorem duty. 

Now, I desire to make some changes in this paragraph. The 
first change will be to modify the first Senate committee amend- 
ment by striking out the numeral “25” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the numeral “15.” 

The duty will then be just the same as that in the present 
law. Secondly, I shall ask that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment on page 35, line 22. That will reinstate the Under- 
wood law rate of 20 per cent. The third amendment will be to 
add at the end of line 23 the words “and Rockingham earth- 
enware, 25 per cent ad valorem.” That will be a less rate 
than that imposed by the present Underwood law. So on two 
classes of commodities the rate will be the same as in the 
Underwood law and on the third class the rate would be 5 per 
cent ad valorem less than in the Underwood law. 

I will first move, on page 85, line 19, to strike out “25” and 
to insert in lieu thereof “15.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I desired to make an in- 
quiry of the Senator from North Dakota. I did not rise for the 
purpose of discussing the paragraph now before the Senate. I 
wished to inquire of the Senator from North Dakota whether 
he was going to pass over for the present paragraphs 211 and 
218a? I have been requested to pay some attention to those 
paragraphs, and I wish to regulate my own movements. I 
want to ascertain whether or not those paragraphs will come 
up te-night? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Smorons] has asked that we pass over to paragraph 227, and I 
have agreed to do that. That is the paragraph relative to 
optical glasses. 

Mr. FLETCHER. So the paragraphs to which I refer will 
not come up until after that paragraph shall have been con- 
sidered? 

Mr! McCUMBER. No; not just now. 

Mr. FLETCHER. But will it come up later during the even- 
ing or will it go over until to-morrow? I should like to know. 

Mr, McCUMBER. That is the paragraph which the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] desired to discuss, 
and as he has not been very well recently, I have agreed to let 
the paragraph go over for a day or two. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. To which paragraph is the Senator 
from Florida referring? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I had reference to paragraphs 211 and 
213a. They might be considered now. J 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am not asking that those paragraphs 
go over. The paragraph of magnesite is the only one that I 
asked to have go over. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is paragraph 204a. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We may then return to paragraph 211 
after we shall have considered paragraph 227, if that is agree- 
able. 

The first amendment which I offer is to strike out “25” and 
insert in lieu thereof “15,” in paragraph 210, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I congratulate the 
chairman of the committee—and the country, for that matter— 
upon the change which he has suggested. I find that it is diffi- 
cult to understand how the committee could ever have been 
led to suggest the amendments which they propose. This para- 
graph deals with “common yellow, brown, or gray earthenware 
made of natural, unwashed, and unmixed clay, plain or em- 
bossed ; common salt-glazed stoneware; stoneware and earthen- 
ware crucibles,” and so forth and so forth—the ordinary dishes 
of the household, cups and saucers, plates, and other like vessels 
that are necessities in every home. These articles under the 
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Underwood law carried duties of 15 and 20 per cent; that is, 15 
per cent when they are plain and 20 per cent when they are 
ornamented or decorated in any way. The House bill imposed 
a duty of 20 per cent on all of them without distinction as to 
decoration or ornamentation, but the Senate committee con- 
cluded to increase the rate fixed by the Underwood law upon 
the plain crockery 66% per cent and on. the decorated or orna- 
mented crockery 100 per cent, making the rates 25 per cent and 
40 per cent, respectively. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator should modify 
his last statement. His first statement, of course, is correct, 
but in connection with his last statement he must recall that 
the House rate is 20 per cent upon the American valuation, and 
40 per cent on the foreign valuation would not be any increase 
of duty of at least 100 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was comparing the rate proposed 
by the Senate committee with the rate fixed in the existing law. 
Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is right from that standpoint. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senate committee propose an 
increase upon the plain ware of 663 per cent over the present 
rate and on the ornamented or decorated ware of 100 per cent 
over the existing rate, increasing the duty from 20 per cent to 
40 per cent, and that, Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
the domestic production is enormous and the imports are 
negligible. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. DIAL. Is that the material out of which flower jars are 
made? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; that is, plain flower jars, 
There are fancy flower jars which are taken care of in two sub- 
sequent paragraphs. 

Mr. DIAL, So that it would seem that we shall not be able 
to have a few flowers without a tariff duty being imposed on 
the flower jars. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No. “Red earthenware, usually 
porous, is made from red: burning clays.” That is the material 
of which flower pots are usually made, and that is covered by 
this paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, do T understand the Senator to 
intimate that he desires to reduce these rates lower than those 
of the existing law? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; I am quite content to leave 
them as the committee now propose to fix them. 

Let me call attention to the fact that of this particular kind 
of ware there was produced in this country, in 1914, $4,409,205 
worth; in 1916, $4,852,639 worth; in 1918, $5,361,025 worth; 
and in 1920, $7,242,579 worth—a very gratifying growth, as 
will be observed, in the production. On the other hand, the 
importations: were as follows: 

In 1918 earthenware not decorated, ornamented, or inci: 
in any manner to the extent of $5,251 was introduced. $ 

The importations of earthenware, decorated, ornamented, or 
incised in any manner, and manufactures of such ware; in 1918 
were $2,726. The importations of crucibles of stone and earth- 
enware in 1918 were $3,019. So that practically $10,000 Worth 
of these things was imported in 1918; in 1919 there was a 
little more; in 1920 there was about $30,000 worth; in 1921 
about $21,000 worth, the quantity being entirely negligible. 

T suppose this must have been a mere inadvertence on the part 
of the committee, because I can not conceive that, considering 
the facts laid before them by the Tariff Commission, they would 
ever have thought of imposing this tremendous burden upon a 
household necessity and upon every household in the country; 
so I feel highly gratified and pleased that the Senate committee 
has concluded not to raise the rates on this class of articles, 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from North Dakota, on behalf of the 
committee, to the committee amendment, 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the Senate disagree to the 
committee amendment on page 35, line 22. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. Would not the proper procedure 
be simply to submit the amendment? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am not going to make a formal motion, 
but I simply ask the Senate to disagree to the committee 
amendment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, line 22, after the words 
“provided for,” to strike out “20” and insert and Rocking- 
ham earthenware, 40,” so as to read: 

And manufactures. wholly or in chief value of such ware, not spe- 

earthenware, 4 


cially provided for, and Rockingham 0 per cent ad 
valorem. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I now move to add, after the words “ad 
valorem,” the words. “and Rockingham earthenware, 25 per 
cent ad valorem.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from North Dakota on be- 
half of the committee. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. McCUMBER.. I now ask that we turn to page 45, para- 
graph 227, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, before passing to 
that, something was said concerning paragraph 211 and the re- 
lated paragraph 213a. There are a number of Senators who de- 
sire to say something on those paragraphs who are not prepared 
to discuss them this evening, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator if it would be agreeable to him to let those stand over? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understand that there was some Sena- 
tor—I do not remember now which one it was—who desired to 
have those passed over some time ago. I do not know whether 
that Senator is ready to go on or not. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I wanted to go on to-morrow morning. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from Coldrado informs me 
that he desires to take up that subject to-morrow morning; and 
the Senator from North Carolina has asked that we consider 
paragraph 227, if it is agreeable. I ask that the Secretary state 
the first amendment in paragraph 227. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 45, line 19, after 
the word “optical,” it is proposed to strike out “glass” with a 
comma, and to insert “glass.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 45, line 21, it is 
proposed to strike out “equipment” and to insert “ equipment ” 
with a comma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On the same line, after 
the word “or,” where it occurs the second time, it is proposed 
to insert the word “ for.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 45, line 22, it is 
proposed to strike out “35” and to insert 58,“ so as to make 
the paragraph read: 

Optical glass or glass used in the manufacture of lenses or prisms 
for spectacles, or for optical instruments or equipment, or for optical 
3 or commercial, in any and all forms, 55 per cent ad 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I move to amend the committee amend- 
ment by inserting, in lieu of “55,” the figures “ 25.“ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Texas to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, Mr. President, the Republican tariff act 
of 1919 contained a paragraph to the effect that glass plates or 
disks, rough cut or unwrought, for use in the manufacture of 
optical instruments, spectacles, and eyeglasses, and suitable 
only for such use, should be admitted free of duty, provided 
that such disks exceeding 8 inches in diameter might be polished 
sufficiently to enable the character of the glass to be determined. 

The Democratic tariff act of 1913, the act now in force, re- 
enacted this paragraph without change. In other words, the 
Payne-Aldrich Act of 1909 placed this article on the free list. 
The Democratic tariff act of 1913 contained the same provision. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suppose the Senator knows 
that at that time we had no industry in the United States. It 
has been developed entirely since that date. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am coming to that. I am merely refer- 
ring to these former acts in order to give the recent history 
of the tariff on this question. 

The Republican tariff bill of 1922, as it passed the House, 
levies a duty of 35 per cent ad valorem on optical glass or 
glass used in the manufacture of lenses or prisms for spectacles, 
or for optical instruments or equipment or optical parts, scien- 
tific or commercial, in any and all forms. 

This Republican bill of 1922, as reported to the Senate, 
increases the House rate from 35 per cent ad valorem to 55 
per cent ad valorem. 

Optical glass is one of the most important articles of human 
use. It is one of the supreme physical essentials of scientific 
progress. It has supplemented and strengthened. the fragile 
organs of mortal vision to an extent almost impossible to 
measure. It has made possible the microscope, the telescope, 
the field glass, the range finder, the modern gun: sight, the 
periscope, the aiming circle, the photographie lens, the control 
and direction of troop movements, and artillery fire. It is 
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therefore a fundamental element of national defense. In sup- 
porting and relieving the eye it becomes a beneficient factor 
in the health and efficiency of humankind. 

It was not produced in any substantial degree in the United 
States before 1918. Our entry into the war the year before 
necessitated urgent endeavors to establish industries here for 
the making of optical glass. With the assistance of the Gov- 
ernment and certain noted scientists, four establishments were 
erected with a combined capacity equal to our requirements. 
During the seven months, from April to October, 1918, these 
establishments turned out 475,924 pounds of this glass. 

American manufacturers, according to the Tariff Commission, 
have developed formulas and processes for practically every 
kind of optical glass. There are practically no exports, while 
imports for the first 10 months of 1920 had a value of nearly 
$750,000. Imports from England amounted to $393,967, from 
Germany $152,166, from France $136,456. Home production 
amounts to about $250,000 per annum, if my inferences from 
the meager testimony on this phase of the subject are correct. 

I have been unable to find in any of the data before Congress 
and the Senate and House committees a definite statement as to 
the amount of home production in 1920. 

I ask the Senator from Utah if he has any data as to the 
home production of this article in 1920? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think we have any information since 
that time. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I have been unable to find the home pro- 
duction for 1920 in any of the hearings or reports. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will notice, however, the great in- 
crease in imports, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is true; and I am also coming to 
that phase of the question. 

Mr. SMOOT. As soon as the Senator gets through, I will 
make a short statement. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. This is undoubtedly a new industry in the 
United States, and undoubtedly some measure of protection is 
justifiable from a sound economic viewpoint. It will be illumi- 
nating at this point to give the Senate the comment of the 
Tariff Commission on this particular phase of the subject: 

Says the Tariff Commission: 

This new industry in the United States has the materials, the 
scientific knowledge, the 8 and the capacity to compete with 
some of the best products of foreign manufacture. During the past 
three years Germany has been shut out of our market and American 
manufactures have perfected and increased their output. 

We have not as yet produced all of the varieties required for do- 
mestie consumption; we are still (1918) obliged to import about one- 
half of the normal amounts (1913-14) of unwrought and rough cut 
optical glass and in addition large quantities of optical glass in a 
finished condition as parts of optical instruments, In December, 10 


we were making but a few fundamental varieties of optical glass. 
that time a scientific authority stated— 


And I desire to say that that authority was the Metallurgical 
and Chemical Engineering Journal for December 15, 1917— 


At that time a scientific authority stated that “the four most neces- 
sary varieties of glass, to wit, a very light and transparent crown suit- 
able for field-glass prisms, an ordinary crown of slightly higher index, 

a typical heavy flint, and a typical light flint, are already in produc- 

tion. The two next in importance are a heavy baryta crown and a 

light baryta flint used particularly in photographic lenses, and these, 

we learn, are under wey with every prospect of reaching suitable com- 

mercial developments. fa good supply of well-annealed material, even 

of the half-dozen sorts here enumerated, can be had, the country will 

de in Prey. good shape to make its own optical instruments. The mat- 

ter of suitable mixing and annealing for the production of disks of 
large size may be trusted to the future.” 

t was not until after five years of scientific research and experiment 

that the Jena works, of Germany, developed 28 new kinds of optical 

lass. This firm had the advantage of 25 ga experience in produc- 

ng optical glass, and in this field was practically without a competitor. 

It is not reasonable to expect that American manufacturers and scien- 

tists could in less than three years attain the required standards of 

knowledge and efficiency to meet the demands of domestic consumption 
and the inroads of foreign competition. 

During the war the optical industries of Germany, France, and Eng- 
land have been driven to a high state of industrial activity and the 
scientific precision essential in the production of perfect optical glass, 
Under the tariff act of 1913 8 glass is admitted free of duty into 
the United States. The new American Industry under such conditions 
is unequal to the task of engaging in successful competition with the 
pee — of the highly developed industry and the experienced scientists 
and manufacturers of the countries named. 


Such is the comment of the Tariff Commission on the condi- 
tion of this industry at the present time. Undoubtedly the su- 
perior experience and the long period of operation of factories 
in foreign countries make it impracticable at present for the 
new enterprises in this country, industries only three or four 
years old, to compete with them successfully. Consequently, 
the question is, What is a reasonable tariff rate? 

One of the manufacturers of this article, optical glass, ap- 
peared before the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
and stated that as nearly as he could determine, and as nearly 
as his company could determine, European prices ranged from 


40 to 70 per cent of our prices. That gentleman was Mr. Har- 
vey N. Ott, of the Spencer Lens Co., of Buffalo, N. Y. 

It seems that the House committee took him practically at 
his word. It would seem to be the part of prudence, in granting 
protection, to discount to some extent the claims of those directly 
interested. Nobody else appeared before the House committee 
except this interested manufacturer, and the House committee 
gave him practically what he asked—35 per cent. I take it 
that it would be a prudent thing to discount what he said at 
least 10 per cent, and that a rate of 25 per cent would be 
proper and legitimate under the circumstances. 

When the bill reached the Senate, the same gentleman ap- 
peared before the Senate Finance Committee and asked for 
protection on optical glass by a rate of 50 per cent, and the 
Senate committee gave him 55 per cent. 

Pe SMOOT. He asked 50 per cent on the American valu- 
ation. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. This is his testimony before the Senate 
Finance Committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly aware of that; and it was on 
the American valuation. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. He said nothing about that in his testi- 


mony. ] 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator desires, I can call his attention 
to it, and then he will not make such a statement. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I will read the testimony. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have it here. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I have it, too. 

Mr. SMOOT. He said: 

In the present bill, as it the House, there is a duty of 35 
cent ad valorem on opti glass. That is, of course, based on the 
American valuation, It helps out considerably over what it would be 
under the old valuation, but the unfortunate part of it is that of six of 
the more important kinds of optical glass our average cost is now $2.43 

r pound, due to some extent to recent increase in cost of natural gas, 

n fhe other hand, the average import price, or quotations, other deal- 
ers have been getting on these g plus 35 per cent ad valorem 
American valuation amounts to $2.20 per pound. In other words, the 
average cost of these six kinds of glass is cents more than they can 
be imported for on the 35 per cent ad valorem rate. We therefore ask 
for a 50 per cent, duty— 

On the American valuation. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Then he must have been asking for an 
outrageously high rate. It is clear from his testimony that his 
request of the House committee was based on the House stand- 
ard—that is, American valuation—but that his request of the 
Senate committee was based on the Senate committee’s stand- 
ard. The percentages, if added to the American valuation, 
will be much higher than they are when based on the standard 
adopted by the Senate committee. But he asked for a higher 
rate from the Senate committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly aware of that. I wantc. the 
Senator to know that he asked for 50 per cent on the American 
valuation, and that the Senate committee gave him 55 on the 
foreign valuation. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I intended to quote from his testimony 
and to make the point that a man who would ask for a rate 
of that kind could not well be trusted to present the situation 
accurately and properly. I mean no personal reflection. He 
would be unconsciously influenced by self-interest. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator thatghis testi- 
mony was not all that we had before the committee. Some of 
the Government officials were very much interested in this item. 
The Senator, of course, knows that we were left almost help- 
less when the war came on, and the Government of the United 
States, in order to get the industry established at all, advanced 
money for that very purpose. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I have outlined the difficulties we encoun- 
tered during the war, and I have said that this industry hay- 
ing been developed during the war, and being of great im- 
portance, ought to have a rate which would aid it to develop 
until it could compete with the foreigners. The only testimony 
in the hearings is the testimony of this interested manufac- 
turer, and the other testimony to which the Senator refers is 
not in these hearings. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the Senator's amendment? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. To reduce the rate to 25 per cent. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. President, before the yeasand 
nays are called, I want to say to the Senator from Texas that 
he does not understand the plight this country was in when we 
entered the war, and the imports of this optical glass from Ger- 
many were cut off. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I have referred to that. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. There were four manufacturers in 
this country who undertook, under the direction of scientists 
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and Army officers, to supply the demand. This glass is very 
necessary in warfare, as the Senator knows. These industries 
were established, and to-day, with Germany practically having 
had control of the market prior to the war, this technical 
industry having been established in the United States, the ques- 
tion is whether we are to be independent of any foreign coun- 
try, develop the industry here, and protect ourselves against 
the low-production cost in Germany. 

From the standpoint of national defense, it is necessary that 
this proper protection be given. Of course, if the Senator wants 
to imperil the industry by putting a rate of 25 per cent on the 
article, which I am informed is too low, he is entitled to his 
viewpoint, but after the House had studied the question of the 
American valuation, they gave them 25 per cent on the American 
valuation. We are competing with very low production costs 
abroad in this optical-glass matter, and 55 per cent is the essen- 
tial tariff, based upon the foreign valuation. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The representative of the optical glass 
firm who appeared before the committee asked for only 50 per 
8 They gave him 55. He asked for bread, and they gave 

im cake, 

The principal legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). Making the same an- 
nouncement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before with reference to my 
pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). I have a per- 
manent pair with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CARA- 
way], which I transfer to the senior Senator from California 
IMr. Jounson], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIAL (when Mr. Rosrxson’s name was called). I make 
the same announcement as before with reference to the pair of 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosixson]. If he were pres- 
ent and not paired, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as on the previous vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I make 
the same announcement as on the previous vote with reference 
to my pair and its transfer, and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Cannon] to the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY] 
and vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LODGE. Making the same announcement as before as 
to the transfer of my pair, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. EDGE (after having voted in the negative). I transfer 
my general pair with the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
OwEN] to the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumacys] and 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. HARRIS. Making the same announcement as before, I 
vote “ yea.’ 

Mr. HARRISON. I transfer my general pair with the junior 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] to the senior Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrroncock] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, Making the same announcement 
as previously with reference to the transfer of my pair, I vote 


* ” 

yea.” e 

The result was announced—yeas 14, nays 38, as follows: 

YEAS—14, 
Dial Heflin Sheppard Walsh, Mass. 
Fletcher Jones, N. Mex. Shields Watson, Ga. 
Harris La Follette ‘immons 
Harrison Overman Stanley 
NATS—38. 
Ball Hale McKinley Rawson 
Brandegee Harreld McLean Shortridge 
Bursum Jones, Wash, McNary moot 
Capper Kellog; Moses Sterlin, 
Curtis Kendrick New Sutherland 
Edge 2 Nicholson Townsend 
Ernst Oddie Wadsworth 
France Lenroot Warren 
Frelinghuysen Pepper 
ing McCumber Phipps 
NOT VOTING—44 

Ashurst du Pont Nelson Smith 
Borah Elkins New Spencer 
Broussard Fernald Norbeck Stanfield 
Calder erry Norris Swanson 
Cameron Glass Owen mell 
Caraway Hiteheock Pittman Underwood 
Colt Johnson Poindexter Walsh, Mont 
Crow Pomerene Watson, Ind. 
Culberson M Ransdell eller 
Cummins McKellar Reed Williams 
Dillingbam Myers Robinson Willis 


So Mr. Suepparn’s amendment to the committee amendment 
was rejected. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I wish to move to reduce 
the rate of duty proposed by the Senate committee, but before 
doing so desire to read a portion of the testimony that was given 
before the Ways and Means Committee of the House. I read 
from the testimony of Mr. Harvey N. Ott, of the Spencer Lens 
Co., of Buffalo, N. Y.: 


which I want to leaye with you, but there are two or three points 
which I want to stress to you a little further. That is the fact that 
the foreign optical glass concerns increased their facilities during the 


industry, are not 
in this ouni before the war, and it is an en 


made 
that 
we have dev 


it is 


something tha 
a lot of hard knocks. We have su so far as quality is con- 


cerned, in making as optical glass as we were ever able to import, 
We have not been able to make if at prices at which we can compete 
with the foreign glass as it is now a. in. 

Two 5 ago we imported somethmg ike $217,000 worth of optical 
glass, ring the first 10 months of 1920 we imported $817,000 worth 
of optical gs „ We ourselves made and sold, including what we 
perhaps $125,000 worth of opiral glass, But as the year advanced an 
as more and more of the . competition was felt our business 
has correspondingly dropped off. We must have some protection in 
this optical glass. You ow how serious the condition was durin. 
ihe war 1 1034 3 ar during pe war you people sen 
out a * 0 asses, an asses and evi - 
thing else, because ae did not Rare e optical 8 this — Anh z 

Further on Mr, Ott said: 

A month ago the factory manager of one of our 1 
in Germany visited us in Buffalo, and he told me that they were paying 
skilled mechanies 400 marks a week. Well, 400 marks a week at the 
present value of the mark, which ranges anywhere from a cent and a 
third to a cent and a half, will make that man getting anywhere from 
to $6 a week, as against our skilled workmen that we pay from $35 

$40 a week. f course, this rate of exchange we are all hoping 
Will be better, and it won't be as bad in the futu but that is the 
condition we are facing now, and the same thing is of all of our 
scientific apparatus. X 

As stated, this is an infant industry—an industry that has been 
just started in this country. The sore need of haying such an 
industry was manifested when we went into the war. We want 
to keep the industry, now that we have established it. We 
want to give the protection that is necessary to maintain that 
industry in the United States. After looking over the testi- 
mony again I am satisfied, however, that we have given a rate 
somewhat higher than is absolutely necessary for protection, 
Taking the testimony altogether, although they asked for 50 
per cent ad valorem on the American valuation, I think the 
testimony of Mr. Ott himself shows that 45 per cent upon the 
foreign valuation will sufficiently protect the American manu- 
facturer. 

I therefore move to amend by striking out the figures “55” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the figures “45.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). The 
amendment to the amendment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 45, line 19, strike out “55,” as 

by the committee, and insert in lieu thereof“ 43.“ 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
in charge of the bill if the next paragraph, 228, which relates 
evidently to this question and relates to instruments that are 
made of optical glass, can not also be disposed of at this time. 
I suggest that we might dispose of it now. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think we can go to the next paragraph 
at this time. I will move to amend that by striking out the 

“55,” as proposed by the committee, and inserting in 
lien thereof 45“; but there is an amendment in the begin- 
ning that should be agreed to first, which I ask mny be 


stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated, 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 45, line 24, para- 
graph 228, the committee proposes to strike out the word 
“photographic” and insert in lieu thereof “azimuth mirrors, 
sextants, and octants; photographic.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 46, line 1, 
to strike out the words “surveying instrument” and the 
comma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On page 46, line 3. I move to strike out the 
numerals “55” and to insert in lieu thereof the numerals “ 45.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, we are ready to take up 
paragraph 214 

Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President, I understood the Senator 
was going to take up paragraphs 211 and 213a. 
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Mr. McCUMBER.. The Senator from North Carolina asked as was provided for under the act of 1913. Now the Senate 


that these paragraphs should go over. 

Mr. FLETCHER.: Does the Senator from North Carolina 
understand that I am ready to go on with paragraphs 211 and 
218? I thought the Senator perhaps was thinking someone else, 
was going to discuss those paragraphs, 

Mr. SIMMONS. My recollection.is that I was told those para- 
graphs were to go over on account of the Senator from Wash- 
ington. [ Mr.. POINDEXTER]. 

Mr. SMOOT. He asked that they should go over. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator from Washington said to- 
night that he did not ask to have them go over. He said that 
what he had reference to was paragraph 204a, and that he dia. 
not ask to have paragraph 211 go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. NICHOLSON] 
asked that it go over. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. President, I have asked to have this 
item go over until to-morrow morning. There are some data 
which I desire to present that I can not secure until that time. 

Mr. FLETCHER. This is a new Richmond in the fleld. I 
never heard of the Senator from Colorado making the request, 
I knew that the Senator from North Dakota supposed that the 
Senator from Washington wanted it to go over, but I was pres-- 
ent when the Senator from Washington said he did not desire 
to have it go over. Consequently, I was prepared to take it 
up and I understood that we were going to return to that 
paragraph. 

Mr. McCUMBER.. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. NICHOL- 
s0N] said that he did, and so I allowed it to go over. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I did not understand that the Senator from 
Colorado. wanted it to go over. When last it was mentioned 
I think it was stated that the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Snsacons] wanted it to go over. 

Mr. McCUMBER.. I simply wish to call up paragraph 214; 
that is all; and then I will yield the floor. 

Mr. FLETCHER... I do not know whether or not the Senator 
from North Carolina desires to take up another paragraph. 

Mr. SIMMONS... I am in no hurry. 

Mr. FLETCHER.. Would the Senator from, North Dakota 
mind, so long as we have gotten down to paragraph 230, going, 
on with paragraphs 230 and 231? I think we might go on with 
those paragraphs now. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Is there any obzection to going on with 
paragraph 214? Is there any Senator who desires that it be 
passed over? If so, why? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understood that paragraph had been 

over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator from Florida is ready to have 
that paragraph taken up, I hope the Senator from North Dakota 
will let him do so. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certaily; I will do so, if it is asked. What 


paragraph does the Senator from Florida desire to be now 


taken up? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Paragraph 230. It is a continuation of the 
paragraph we have just finished. 

Mr, McCUMBER. Very well. Then I will ask that we pro- 
ceed to consider paragraph 230. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Committee on Finance to paragraph 230 will be: stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY: On page 46, paragraph 230, line 8, 
the Committee on Finance proposes to strike out “all mirrors” 
and. to insert and all mirrors not specially provided for.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think there is no objection to that 
amendment. 

The PRESIDINd OFFICER.: Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. The next amendment proposed by the com- 
mittee in paragraph 230 will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 40, line 10, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the word “cases” and to insert “ cases, 
60 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, with regard to that amend- 
ment, I wish to submit some data which I have gathered from 
such investigation as I have been able to make of the paragraph. 
The first observation I will make in reference to it is that under 
the act of 1913 the duty was 80 per cent ad valorem on all this 
glass: The act of 1913 reads: 

Pan. 95. Stained or painted glass windows or thereof and all 
mirrors not exceeding in size 144 square inches, with or without frames 
or cases; * * + and all glass or manufactures of glass or or 
of which glass or ste is the component material of chief value, not 
specially provided. for in this „30 per cent ad rem, 

The act of 1909 covered identically the same classification so 
far as I can see from reading it over, but the duty under the act 
of 1909 was 45 per cent ad valorem. The pending bill, House bill 
7456, as it came from the other House, provided for a 30 per cent 
ad valorem: duty. That is the same duty; so far as I can: see, 


committee proposes to change the rate of the House bill so that 
“stained or painted glass windows and parts thereof and all» 
mirrors not provided for, not exceeding in size. 144 
square inches, with or without frames or cases,” shall bear a 
duty of 60 per cent ad valorem, 

That is twice what the House rate was; it is twice what the» 
act of 1913 provided and 15 per cent greater than the duty im- 
posed by the act of 1909. The: amendment following in this 
Same paragraph provides for a 60 per cent ad valorem duty on 
all glass or manufactures of glass or paste, or of Which glass 
or paste is the component material of chief value, not specially 
provided for.“ 

That is just twice the amount of the duty which is carried in 
the act of 1913 and is 15 per cent higher than the duty carried 
by the act of 1909, 

It seems to me that these increases are unwarranted and that 
there is no occasion for them; that there can be no good results 
follow either by way of adding to the amount of revenne coming 
into the Treasury from the imposition of the duties or even by 
way of protection to any worthy industry in this country. 

I quote from the Tariff Information Summary as follows: 

Stained glass windows are made of small pieces of glass colored in any 
of the ways mentioned and held together by strips af lesd.. Sometimes 
pictorial effects are obtained by painting on single pieces of glass. 

In this country in 1912 the gross production is estimated at 
about $7,000,000, which would include articles other than 
stained-glass. windows. Competition is principally from Ger- 
many and Austria.” 

The imports of stained glass, or parts, and small mirrors 
amounted to $418,445, the maximum, in 1914. 

In the subsequent years there was a very decided falling off» 
in the imports... In 1918 the value of the imports: was $24,173; 
in 1919 it was 826,999; in 1920 it was $94,861; and for nine- 
months of 1921 it was $92,640. 

There has been some revenue produced under the 30 per cent 
duty of the act of 1913. In 1918 the amount of revenue was 
$7,252, in 1919 it was $8,100; and in 1920 it was $28,458. 

The raising of that duty to 60 per cent, it seems to me, would 
more than likely very greatly decrease, the importations; and, 

as I have said, there would be no gain by way of increase in the 
revenue by adding to the duty, because the importations are 
now very small, the total importations during nine months of 

1921 amounting only to $92,640. The exports are not given in 
the Summary of Tariff Information. 

With reference to the second amendment proposed by the 
committee increasing the duty from 30 per cent to 60 per cent 
ad valorem on manufactures of glass or paste we find that the» 
paste is: specially prepared glass,“ which is known also as 
t strass? from which imitation gems are manufactured. The 
requisite qualities of purity, transparency, and high refractivity 
are comprised in the highest degree in lead-flint glass of un- 
pasal density because of the large percentage of lead it con- 

ns.” 

The imports.“ represent the combined figures for manufac- 
tures of glass and of paste not specially provided for, amounting 
to $427,391 in 1914.“ In the later years the importations fell 
off. In 1918 their value was $117,794; in 1919 it was 5121,834 
in 1920 it was $273,295; and in 1921 it was $260,863: 

Under the duty of 30 per cent a certain amount of revenue 
came into the Treasury. Imports, as will be seen, are com- 
paratively small, and if we raise the duty to twice the present 
rate and make it 60 per cent in all probability we shall so 
reduce the imports that we shall get no revenue. The American 
industry does not require or demand the protection- proposed. 
Therefore I can not see the occasion for making these increases, 

The exports of glass and glassware not specially provided 
for have been as follows: 

Calendar year: 1918, $5,401,295; 1919, 88.828 944; 
$74,614; and the first nine months of 1921, $6,295,511. 

In other words, against small importations, ranging from 
$117,000 to $273,000 a year, we have been exporting $5,000,000 ~ 
worth; $8,000,000 worth, $12,000,000 worth, and during the 
last nine months over $6,000,000 worth of these goods. 

The exports have been principally to Canada, to the United 
Kingdom; to Cuba, and to Mexico. I can not see, therefore, 
any sort of argument to support the increased rates suggested 
by the committee. The imporations are almost nominal now, 
and they are coming in under the rate of 80 per cent ad valorem. 
The. proposition of the committee is to raise that rate to 60 
per cent ad valorem. If that is done, it can not be hoped to 
have any imports at all. It seems to me it would be proposing, 
a prohibitive tariff. 

There is no need for this duty, as I have said, by reason of 
its protective effect, because the exportations show that we are 


1920, $12,-, 
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producing vast quantities of these commodities which we do 


not require in this country, and we are exporting to other 
countries which I have mentioned vast quantities, in value 
running into the millions and millions of dollars, whereas the 
importations are practically nominal, 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I object to the changes 
suggested by this proposed amendment. I think 30 per cent 
ad yalorem is an amply high rate of duty, and that we shall 
derive more revenue by retaining that duty than we shall by 
imposing a higher rate of duty; and we shall not in anywise 
be jeopardizing the interest of any industry or manufacturing 
enterprise in this country. If there is any reason for these 
proposed increases, I should be very glad to be enlightened in 
reference to them. j} 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this paragraph must be tak 
into consideration in connection with paragraph 1688. Para- 
graph 1688 places certain stained window glass on the free list, 
all above $15 per square foot. As the bill passed the House, 
some of the representatives of the religious denominations were 
rather perturbed over the effects of the bill. The manufac- 
turers of stained glass felt quite sure that if there was not an 
amendment to section 1688 the stained-glass industry would be 
completely destroyed in the United States, as 90 per cent of all 
of the stained glass manufactured or imported into the United 
States goes into houses of worship. 

The committee had before it a delegation of laboring men 
representing every manufacturer of stained window glass in 
the United States, and I understand that after the committee 
of laboring men met with the committee and pleaded for their 
industry they did meet with certain representatives of religious 
riba mes ara particularly the representatives of the Catholic 
Church. 

Your committee was informed, not only by the laboring men 
but by the representatives of the religious denominations who 
appeared before it, that they recognized the fact that the 
industry was an important one in the United States; that 70 
per cent of the cost of the stained window is labor, and they 
were perfectly satisfied if the committee would limit the free 
entry to stained window glass that cost over $15, as I remem- 
ber, per square foot; and then as to the balance of it, what- 
ever they used, that was made in this country—and really 
more could be made here than was used in this country— 
3 no objection whatever to the rates provided for in 
this bill. 

This is the substance of the testimony that was given in con- 
nection with what the Tariff Commission reports: 

Labor in the United States for the stained-glass window industr: 
averages $1 per hour, Floor painters receive $1.50, as against 2 
cents in Germany. The entire manufacturing o tion is handwork, 
no machinery being used or possible. Labor forms 70 per cent of 
total cost of production. 

In 1914 the productos of stained-glass windows in the United States 
amounted to $212,000. In 1920, oak oat to the exclusion brought about 
by the war, the production had increased to $500,000. 2 orders 
have been placed in Germany to the extent of $800,000 and domestic 
plants are running at 30 per cent capacity. 

American stained-glass windows are comparable to any produced 


px ering On stained-glass windows, 63 per cent ad valorem 
and the elimination of the provision of paragraph 1688 oe ere 
the importation of stained-glass windows without payment of duty 1 
imported for presentation to houses of worship. he suggested ad 
valorem rate was obtained by a comparison of costs on the same win- 
dow manufactured in the United States and in a representative German 
plant, as explained in detail in the Ways and Means Committee hear- 
ings, page 1673. 

Mr. FLETCHER, What paragraph is that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Paragraph 1688. 

Mr. President, I have a comparison, made by the officials of 
our Government, showing the result of an investigation that 
was made as to the mirrors spoken of in this paragraph, made 
in Germany; and, allowing the importer a profit of 334 per cent 
on his invoice price, and comparing it with the price of the 
American product, it would require an ad valorem duty of 350 
per cent to equalize the two. This is the result, and I will ask 
the Senator to note it. 

Mirrors in Germany by the dozen were 274 cents; the land- 
ing charges were 5.1 cents; the selling price of the im- 
ported artide in the United States was $1.11. The sell- 
ing price of a comparable article made in America was 
$1.72. With 333 per cent, profit, it would require an ad valorem 
duty of 350 per cent to equalize the two articles. We are not 
asking for that, nor did the workingmen ask for it; but these 
smaller, less valuable mirrors and stained glass can be handled 
in the United States in connection with the larger ones, and it 
was finally agreed by all interested parties, both the representa- 
tives of the religious denominations and the labor people them- 
selves, that they would be satisfied with the 60 per cent, the 
labor people claiming that they would try to make ends meet 


with that and the representatives of the religious denominations 
Saying that they were perfectly willing to meet that situation. 

It is rather a grave situation as the conditions exist to-day, 
and if we intend to keep that industry here I want to say 
frankly to the Senator from Florida that it can not be done at 
less than a duty of 60 per cent on the foreign valuation. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I can not quite understand 
that. Of course I do not question what the Senator has said as 
to the statements by these various witnesses, parties appearing 
in their own interest, and all that sort of thing, which we ought 
always to consider; but if we look at the statistics bearing on 
this item, I can not believe that there is any great threatening 
of the industry in this country, because we are evidently manu- 
facturing a great deal more of the product than we need, and we 
are exporting it, according to these figures, by the millions of 
3 worth, and importing it by the hundreds of dollars’ 
worth. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the testimony 
from those who ought to know, as they represented the church 
organizations, showed that there had been placed during this 
year, at the time they appeared before the committee, orders in 
Germany alone for $800,000 worth of this glass. The Senator 
knows that, of course, it takes some time to make those stained 
windows. They are works of art, and sometimes it takes six 
months, sometimes more than that to prepare them for ship- 
ment, 

Mr, FLETCHER. I can understand that; but in 1914 the 
greatest amount of importation was only $418,425 under the 
first head of stained or painted glass windows and small mir- 
rors, and under the second head of manufactures of glass or 
paste the importations in 1914 were $427,391 of value. That 
was when we had a duty of 30 per cent, showing that in the past 
we have not been troubled very much by these importations; 
that a duty of 30 per cent was ample protection, evidently, for 
this industry, because we made a great deal more than we re- 
quired in this country, and we brought very little into the 
country. 

The provision with regard to the churches, which the Senator 
mentions, does not seem to me to be very helpful. For instance, 
it provides, in paragraph 1688: 

Works of art, productions of American artists residing temporarily 
abroad, or other works of art, including pictorial paintings on glass. 
imported expressly for presentation to a national institution or to any 
State or municipal corporation or incorporated ‘religious society 

Of course, thus far we do not get any benefit; we have not 
reached the subject, except to a limited degree, where these 
commodities are manufactured expressly as gifts; but, going on 
further— 
college, or other public institution, including stained or painted win- 
dow glass or stained or painted glass windows— 

And there we reach this subject— 
which are works of art and valued at $15 or more per square foot, 
when imported to be used in houses of worship. 

That limits this product very materially. In order to come 
in free it must be a work of art; it must be valued at $15 per 
square foot or more. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will assure the Senator that there is hardly 
any of it that ever goes into a church that does not cost more 
than $15 a square foot; and that was perfectly satisfactory to 
the representatives of the religious denominations in this 
country. 

Mr. FLETCHER. But where is this to be valued—valued 
over yonder at $15 per square foot? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but if the Senator has ever bought any 
art stained-glass windows, or any kind of art stained glass, he 
will find out that he, or whoever did pay for it, paid much more 
than $15 a square foot. I will say to the Senator that many 
times it runs to $200 and $250 and $300 per square foot, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, then it is really a work of art. 

Mr. SMOOT. All of this is a luxury. Everything that is in 
the paragraph is a luxury, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; but where it is for the benefit of 
churches, houses of worship, it is confined to material valued at 
over $15 a square foot over there. That means that the price 
here would be $45, $50, or $60 a square foot. 

Mr. SMOOT. If there is anything that comes in here that 
is claimed to be art work, and costs less than $15 per square 
foot, you can depend upon it that there is not very much art in 
it, or there is not very much work attached to it. It can not 
be done by machinery. ‘The glass itself has to be cut many 
times in the smallest particles, and colored just so. 

The figures are made out of glass. Many times a figure is 
composed of a thousand pieces of glass, every piece fitting so 
closely with the others that the eye can not see that there is 
such a thing as a joining. It takes a master hand to make 
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these things. It takes an artist of the very highest type. It 
would perhaps take him five or six weeks, in some cases nearly 
a year, to make one of these masterpieces. So I assure the 
Senator that the church representatives are perfectly satisfied 
with the $15 a square foot provision. The importations- under 
existing law to which the Senator has referred are of commodi- 
ties which come in free, 

The figures quoted relate to an article which came in under a 
duty of 30 per.cent and went into the general commerce of the 
country. I am sure that this is one of the paragraphs under 
which nobody is going to be hurt: 

The men engaged in this pursuit qualify for this work, and 
none other. They begin when they are young, as apprentices. 
They live in it. They know nothing whatever other than the 
work of preparing the stained glass, and when they are thrown 
out of employment they are in the same situation in which an 
ordinary common laborer finds himself. No matter how much 
it has cost them to learn the trade, no matter how many years 
they have served at it, if the industry ceases in the United 
States they are just as helpless, if they are 50 years old, as a 
man who has never done a particle of work up to the time he is 
50 years old, never had to work at a thing, and all at once is 
thrown upon his own responsibility to make a living. They 
would be the most helpless of men. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, this paragraph covers some- 
thing more than mere works of art. You may call them works 
of art if you like, but it covers other things than these works 
which should be worth from $15 up to 8200 a square foot. Un- 
der the act of 1913 there was a paragraph to this effect: 

Works of art, productions of American artists residing temporarily 

ad, or other works of art, including) pictorial paintings on glass, 
imported expressly for presentation to a national institution or to an 
State or municipal corporation or incorporated religious society, col- 
lege, or other public institution, including stained or painted window 
glass or stained or painted glass windows imported to be used in houses 
pepe — and excluding any article, in whole or in part, molded, cast, 
or mee! cally wrought from metal within 20 years prior to importa- 
tion; but such exemption shall be subject to such regulations as the 
Becretary of the Treasury may prescribe [free]. 

This paragraph now is changed so as to limit it to this painted 
window glass, “including stained or painted window glass or 
stained or painted glass windows which are works of art and 
valued at $15 or more per square foot, when imported to be 
used in houses of worship,” and so forth. That is added to the 
Provision of a similar character in the act of 1913. They not 
only must be imported now to go into houses of worship, but 
they must be worth $15.a square foot before they come in free. 

I was pointing out that as this paragraph reads it is pretty 
broad. It covers not only such articles as I think the Senator 
from Utah has mentioned and described, but all manufactures 
of which glass or paste is the component material of chief 
value, not specially provided for, 60 per cent ad valorem. 
That is a very broad description, and covers something more 
than what, strictly speaking, may be called works of art. This 
paste material is not so mueh for glass windows and works of 
art, but it is used to make what they call imitation gems. It is 
that from which imitation gems. are manufactured, and that is 

largely what the paste is used for. But, as I say, the paragraph 
is. so. broad as, it seems to me, to open the door wide for some- 
thing more than the mere handling of these works of art or 
glass of this extraordinary kind and character, but requires 
that any sort of glass or manufactures of glass of which glass 
or paste is a component part shall pay a duty of 60 per cent. 

Undoubtedly one effect is going to be to advance the price in 
this country if this duty is levied. I do not think there is any 
question about that. I do not believe that is to the interest 
of the general public, and I do not believe the industry requires 
any such result. The manufacturers doing that business, of 
course, are inclined to keep out all foreign competition, and we 
again hear Germany spoken of as a competitor which will run 
these manufactures out unless they are amply protected. They 
never did it when the duty was 30 per cent, and I do not see 
how it is possible for them to do it now, with the industry 
thoroughly established and with the exportations far exceeding 
the importations of these commodities, and in view of the broad 
description here I can not escape the feeling that the effect will 
be not in any wise to increase the revenue coming to the Gov- 
ernment, but the effect will be to enable them to raise their 
prices to the consumers of this country. 

That paragraph in the free list, paragraph 1688, only gives ad- 
mission free duty to those works of art and that kind of glass of 
the value of $15 a square foot, and brought in for use of churches 
exclusively. It does not include a very large proportion of the 
manufactures from this material. 

I do not care to say anything further about it. I still feel that 
30 per cent is ample, and I move that in line 10 the numeral 
“60.” be stricken out and the numeral “30” be inserted) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 46, line 10, strike out 
“60” and insert: 30.“ 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays. were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 

to call the roll. 

Mr. COLT (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement in regard to my pair and its transfer, I vote 
„ nay.” 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
ELKINS] to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr, HrroHcocx], 
and vote yen.“ 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Warsa] to the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEX- 
TER], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as to the transfer of my pair as on 
the previous vote, I yote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as heretofore with reference to my 
pair and its transfer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair from the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] to 
the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr, NELSON], and vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as on the previous vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as before in reference to my pair and 
its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). 
Transferring my pair with the junior Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Casreron] to the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Grrr], I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HARRIS: Making the same announcement as to my, 
pair, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DIAL. Making the same announcement as to my pair 
and transfer, I vote yen.“ 

Mr. EDGE. I transfer my general pair with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN] to the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Norpeck] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. ERNST. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Kentucky IMr. Sraxtxx] to the junior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Harrerp] and vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas.13, nays 41, as follows: 


YEAS—13. 8 
Jones, N. Mex. Sheppard Watson, Ga. 
Fletcher La Follette Shields 
Overman Simmons 
n Robinson Un 
NAYS—41. 
Ball Frelinghuysen M Rawson. 
Brandegee Gooding 8 McKinley Sho 
Bursum e cLean Smoot 
Capper Johnson MeNary Sterlin: 
Colt Jones, Wash. Moses Sutherland 
Cum Kellog, Newberry Townsend 
Curtis Kendrick Nicholson Wadsworth 
Edge Keyes Oddie Warren 
Elkins Ladd Page 
Ernst Lenroot Pepper 
France Lodge Phipps, 
NOT YOTING—42. 
Norbeck Stanley 
a Glass Norris Swanson 
Broussard Harreld Owen Trammell 
Calder Heflin Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Ca Hitchcock Poindexter Walsh, Mont, 
Caraway King Pomerene Watson, $ 
Crow McCormick Ra Weller 
Culberson McK Reed Williams 
Dilling! Myers Smith W 
du Pont Nelson Spencer 
Fernald New Stanfield 
So Mr. Frercuer’s amendment to the committee amendment 
was rejected. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER: The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The next amendment will be 
stated. 3 A 
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Tue ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 46, line 13, the commit- 
tee proposes to strike out “80” and to insert “60,” so as to 
read: 


And all glass or manufactures of glass or paste, or of which glass or 
aste is the component material of chief value, not specially provided 
kor, 60 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think that the 30 per cent 
ad valorem rate as carried in the bill as it came from the House 
is excessive. It is really higher than it should be, but instead 
of making a motion to change the 60 per cent as proposed by the 
committee to 30 per cent I shall merely ask that the committee 
amendment be not agreed to. 3 

This amendment has reference to “all glass or manufactures 
‘of glass or paste, or of which glass or paste is a component 
‘material of chief value, not specially provided for,“ and the bill 
as it came from the House carries a rate of 30 per cent. The 
Finance Committee proposes to change it to 60 per cent, which 
is twice as much as the bill carried as it came from the House, 
twice what the House considered a proper rate, which is twice 
the rate provided by the law of 1913, and which is 15 per cent 
more than the law provided in 1909. 

Therefore, I ask for the yeas and nays on the question of 
agreeing to the Senate committee amendment, I think the com- 
mittee amendment ought to be disagreed to. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. COLT (when his name was called). 
announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to my pair and its transfer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to my pair and transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH] 
to the Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] and vote 
“ ven. * 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to my pair and transfer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before with reference to my 
pair and transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr, WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before as to my pair and trans- 
fer, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Making the same announcement as before, 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DittrncHam] with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Frernatp] with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. JONES] ; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] ; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WII AAMs];: and 

The junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Ws] with the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE]. 

The result was announced—yeas 42, nays 14, as follows: 


Making the same 


Ball France Lenroot Phipps 
Brandegee Frelinghuysen een Rawson 
Broussard Gooding McCumber Shortridge 
Bursum Hale McKinley Smoot 
Capper Harreld McLean porog 
Colt Johngon McNary Sutherland 
Cummins Jones, Wash Moses Townsend 
Curtis cellos. Newberry Wadsworth 
Edge Kendrick Nicholson Warren 
Elkins eyes die 
Ernst Ladd Page 

NAYS—i4, 
Dial La Follette cere Underwood 
Fletcher Overman Shields Watson, Ga. 
Harris ei er Simmons 
Hefin Robinson Stanley 

NOT VOTING—40. 

Ashurst Gerry New Spencer 
Borah Glass Norbeck Stanfield 
Calder Harrison Norris wanson 
Cameron Hitehcock Owen Trammell 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Walsh, Mass, 
Crow ing Poindexter Walsh, Mont. 
Culberson M rmick Pomerene Watson, Ind. 
Dillingham McKellar Ransdell Weller 
du Pont Myers Reed. Williams 
Fernald Nelson Smith Wilis 


So the committee amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. FLETCHER. If the chairman of the committee desires, 
I am ready to proceed with the next paragraph. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 46, line 17, the committee 
proposes to strike out “23” and insert “ 80,” so that if amended 
the paragraph will read: - 

Par. 231. Smalts, frostings, and all ceramic and glass colors, fluxes, 
glazes, and enamels, all the foregoing, ground or pulverized, 30 per 
cent ad valorem, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, this is not a very large in- 
dustry and I shall not take a great deal of the time of the Senate 
in a discussion of the paragraph. I desire to call attention, 
however, to the fact that the bill, as it came from the House, 
carried very considerable increases in this paragraph over the 
rates provided in the act of 1913. The committee amendment 
proposes very greatly to increase the duties as levied by the 
bill as it came from the House, 

The description of this commodity is as follows: 


Smalt is a deep-blue pigment made by fusing the oxide of cobalt with 
silica and potash to form a glass. This product is redu to a powder 
and used in the arts, although at present it is largely replaced by 


cobalt blue and artificial ultramarine. Frostings are made from coarsely 
Proen Roe flakes of glass and are used for decorative work, signs 


Under the head of “Production” the Summary of Tariff 
Information informs us that— 


ian as to domestic production have not been obtained, but it is not 
I said in the beginning this is not a very large industry— 


This is due partly to the comparatively small output of hand-deco- 
rated china and to the use of rted ceramic colors and decal- 
comanias (see par. 1306) for decorating domestic pottery. England, 
France, and Germany have developed the manufacture of these colors 
to a high degree. 

Now, this is the significant thing: 


Reduction of duty ers) from 30 per cent to 15 per cent was fol- 
lowed by an increase in imports of fluxes, glazes, enamels, and colors, 
ceramic and yene. The average import during the three years, 1911 to 
1913, was 1 „589, and the average annual revenue for the same 

under the r cent rate was $4,077. In 1915-16 the average was 
valued at $67,460, and the revenue was $10,119 per year. In 1917-18, 
owing to war conditions, the imports and consequently the revenue 
were considerably lower. 

In other words, the act of 1909 carried a duty of 80 per cent 
and the importations under that act, under the duty of 30 per 
cent, were only $13,589 a year, yielding revenue of only $4,077 
a year. The Underwood-Simmons Act of 1913 reduced that duty 
to 15 per cent, and the result following, as shown by the sta- 
tistics, was that in 1915-16 the average of importations was 
valued at $67,460 a year, instead of $13,589 as under the act of 
1909, and the revenue derived from those importations and 
flowing into the Treasury of the United States was $10,119 per 
year under the rate of 15 per cent, whereas it was only $4,077 
a year under the rate of 30 per cent. 

The reduction from 80 per cent ad valorem to 15 per cent 
ad valorem resulted in nearly three times the amount of im- 
portations and three times the revenue. 

Now it is proposed to raise this duty from 15 per cent to 30 
per cent. It is proposed to go back to the rate provided in the 
act of 1909; and what can we expect? Here is the actual ex- 
perience under these two laws. So far as I know, the facts are 
not disputed; they can not be questioned at all, There is a 
clear demonstration that the Government derived more revenue 
under the 15 per cent duty than it did under the 30 per cent 
duty—nearly three times as much—and now it is proposed to 
go back to the 30 per cent duty. What can we expect? Neces- 
sarily that the importations will drop down practically to where 
they were before, of only $13,589 worth a year, yielding revenue 
of only $4,077; and, of course, the other result follows—that is, 
an increase in the price of these articles to the consumer. 

Later statistics for 1918 show that the value of the imports 
was $21,854, yielding $3,281 of revenue ; in 1919 the imports were 
$30,137 in value, 25,841 pounds, yielding a revenue of $4,521: 
That was under the 15 per cent rate. In 1920 the importations 
were 63,202 pounds, with a value of $63,588 and a revenue of 
$9,538; and for the nine months of 1921 the importations were 
25,791 pounds, of a value of 831,510. There was an increase in 
the unit of value of these commodities to some extent. 

The exports are not recorded. The proposition now is to 
take no advantage of that experience and what has been demon- 
strated to us, that we derived nearly three times as much rev- 
enue under a duty of 15 per cent on this article as we did under 
a duty of 30 per cent, but it is now proposed to abandon the 15 
per cent ad valorem rate of the present law and go back to the 30 
per cent ad valorem rate of the act of 1909. That is the propo- 
sition. 

The other proposal is to change the rate on fusible and glass 
enamel, not specially provided fer otherwise, from 20 per cent 
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ad yalorem, as in the present law, to 40 per cent ad valorem. 
The House fixed the rate at 85 per cent, but the Senate com- 
mile now proposes to increase that 35 per cent to 40 per 
cent. 

The third proposal in this paragraph is to change the present 
law so far as it applies to “ opal enamel or cylinder glass, tiles, 
tiling, and reds” from 80 per cent ad valorem to 40 per cent 
ad valorem. 

The House fixed the rate at 85 per cent ad valorem, but the 
Senate committee propose to increase it to 40 per cent ad va- 
lorem. Under the act of 1909 the duty on fusible enamel was 25 
per cent ad valorem, and on opal or cylinder glass tiles or tiling 
60 per cent ad valorem. It is now proposed to make those rates, 
respectively, 40 per cent and 40 per cent. 

As I have said, Mr. President, the industry is not a very ex- 
tensive one. As to the production of enamel in this country, in 
1914 there were 77 establishments engaged in the industry, with 
a production valued at $2,166,000; in 1919 the corresponding 
figures were 74 establishments, with a production valued at 
$2,645,000. The imports in 1914 amounted to $18,028, and in 
1918 to $8,052. The largest amount in the period from 1908 to 
1918 was $21,431, which was in 1909, 

Later statistics show that in 1918 the importations were val- 
‘ued at $4,106, from which we derived a revenue of only $821 
under the ad valorem rate of 20 per cent. In 1919 the value of 
the importations was $17,727 ; in 1920, $31,331; and for 9 months 
in 1921, $9,478. The figures refer to enamel, which is described 
as— - 

Glass applied by fusion as a coating to any substance which will bear 
the necessary heat, especially to metals and to pottery. 

Now, the proposal is to increase the duty to 40 per cent. Un- 
der the present rate of 20 per cent the importations are nominal, 
very little of the goods coming into the country and there being 
little revenue derived. I can not see any justification at ali 
for the increased duties proposed in the paragraph. I do not 
think I shall delay the Senate by asking for yea-and-nay votes on 
the committee amendments, but I move to amend the committee 
amendment on page 46, line 17, by striking out “30” and in- 
serting “15.” The rate of 80 per cent recommended by the Sen- 
ate committee on smalts, frostings, and all ceramic and glass 
colors, and so forth, is an increase of 7 per cent over the rate 
proposed by the House committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Florida to the amendment reported by the com- 
mittee will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY, In the committee amendment, on 
page 46, line 17, after the word “pulverized,” it is proposed to 
strike out “30” and Insert “15,” so as to read: 

Par, 231. Smalts, frostings, and all mi 
glazes, and Papari all the foregoing, 8 ie e 
ad valorem, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Florida to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, just a word on the items 
in general embraced in paragraph 231. There was a very con- 
siderable increase in the importations when we reduced the duty 
from 30 per cent ad valorem to 15 per cent ad valorem, as is 
shown by the Tariff Commission’s report. The war followed, 
and all industry and commerce were shattered. Germany has 
not regained her place as yet; but is there any possible reason 
for believing that she can not produce now, with an eyen lower 


labor cost, as cheaply as she could prior to the war. The average 


wages paid in Germany are below pre-war levels. I assume, 
therefore, this being a home product, the raw materials of which 
she does not have to import, that she can produce the commodity 
at least as cheaply as she could prior to the war. We have got 
to take those factors into consideration. Furthermore, we 
have got to frame this bill with the idea that we will return to 
stable and to a more nearly normal condition than we are in 
to-day. What may we expect? 

I think I can give a pretty fair illustration by taking up 
two or three of these items statistics for which are furnished 
by the Reynolds report. Taking the very first item, which is 
smälts, coarse ground, I find that the price in Germany at the 
time the report was prepared—which was in August, 192i—to 
be 7 cents a pound; the landing cost seven-tenths of a cent; 
the foreign article was sold in this country for 15 cents. The 
eomparable American article is sold for 20 cents. To bring 
the foreign article up to the selling price of the domestic 
article, after allowing 33} per cent profit to the importer, would 
require 104 per cent in order to equalize the two prices. Instead 
of giving 104 per cent we have given 30 per cent, 
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Now. let us take the next one—frostings, glass, blown, The 
price in Germany was 4.2 cents, the cost of importing was 2 
cents, the article is sold in this country for 18 cents; the com- 
parable American article is sold for 21 cents. Allowing 333 per 
cent profit to the importer, we would have to have 228 per 
cent duty in order to equalize the importing value with the 
American selling value, 

Mr. FLETCHER, May I ask the Senator if 333 per cent is 
not a very extraordinary allowance of profit? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; it is. 

Now, take the next one—ceramic and glass colors. Those 
are imported from England. In Great Britain the labor cost 
is so enormously higher than that in Germany that this would 
require a per cent very much less than we have allowed. 

Now take the next—fusible enamels. They are imported from 
France. The price is 22 cents in France; the landing cost is 
1.4 cents, and it is sold for 42 cents, as against a comparable 
American article of 43 cents. Taking the French cost price at 
22 cents, and allowing 334 per cent profit, it would require just 
an even 40 per cent, such as we haye allowed in that instance, 
to meet that condition. 

So, on the whole, we have made our duty very much be- 
low what the evidence in this report would show to be neces- 
sary. 

I assume that wages will go down to some extent. The cost 
of production will undoubtedly go down to some extent. I hope 
the freight rates will go down. We have taken all of those 
things into consideration; but even then we must assume an 
enormous gap between the cost of preduction in the foreign 
country, especially in Germany, and the cost of production in 
the United States. I believe, however, that although the duties 
we have allowed do not measure the difference, when we take 
into consideration the fact that the American producer is right 
here at home and can meet his orders immediately, that fact 
will give him an advantage that may equal what he fails to 
secure from the standpoint of equalization in the rates we have 
given him. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, just one word further. 

As I stated in the outset, there was a very considerable in- 
crease in the importations after the reduction of the duty from 
30 per cent under the act of 1909 to 15 per cent under the act 
of 1913; but that increase still did not signify very much. It 
was a very great increase, but no enormous volume of im- 
portation came in after that. The increase was from $13,580 
a year prior to 1913 to $67,460 a year after the act of 1915 
went into effect; but $67,000 worth of these imports constitutes 
almost a bagatelle. There is no danger to the industry with 
only that much importation against it, and the statisties show 
that the amount of revenue derived by the Government was 
nearly three times as much under the act of 1913, with a reduc- 
tion to 15 per cent, as it was under the duty of 30 per cent in 
the act of 1909. Even though there is an increase in the volume 
of importation, it does not necessarily mean that that threatens 
any injury to any industry in this country. It depends, of 
course, on what the original amount of the importation was. 
In the case of white glass enamel, for instance, the statistics 
show that there are several domestic manufacturers of glass 
tiles and opal glass, but no statistics are available. Imports 
have not exceeded $500 in any one year. There could be an 
enormous increase in the imports and still not threaten any 
harm to any industry in this country in that case. 

I just ask for a vote on that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Florida to the amendment 
of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 46, line 18, the com- 
mittee proposes to strike out “35” and to insert “ 40," so that, 
if amended, it will read: 

In any other form, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move to amend by striking out “40” 
and inserting 20,“ so that the rate will be 20 per cent ad 
valorem, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. : 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 
be inserted by the committee, “40,” 
sert 4i 209.” 


In lieu of the sum proposed to 
it is proposed to in- 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Florida to the amendment of 
the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment of the committee. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On line 18, it is proposed to 
strike out the word “opal” and to insert the same word with 
a comma immediately thereafter. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. On line 19, it is proposed to 
strike out “35” and to insert “40,” so that, if amended, it 
will read: 

Opal, enamel or cylinder glass tiles, tiling, and rods, 40 per cent ad 
valorem. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I move to amend by striking out “40” 
and inserting 20.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. In lieu of the sum proposed to be 
inserted by the committee, “40,” it is proposed to insert “20.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Florida to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question now is on the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
committee will be stated. f 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 47, line 8, the conmittee 
CTC insert “ 20,” so as to read: 

Marble, b 


nches in 5 Lp cubic. foot; slabs and pavin ‘les 0 — 
— or 3 ning not less’ than 4 sup 1 in if no 
| eat gree 8 5 fal foot; more 
C uct Gute tek 1 inches in ess, 10 cents 


superficial foot; 


if more than 1i inches and not more than 2 in 
1 thickness, 13 bded 


cents superficial foot; if ru in whole or in 
rt, 3 cents per saperhclal fost 5 | addition ; mosaic cubes of marble, 

a, or onyx, not exceed — . — bie inches in size, if loose, one- 
fourth of 1 cent per pound an 50 per Cent aA SAIDO. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, an examination of the sur- 
vey of marble made by the Tariff Commission does not disclose, 
in my opinion, any justification for the increases in the rates on 
marble, reported in the committee amendments. 

The information available upon the subject shows that the 
production of domestic marble aggregates from six million to 
eight million dollars’ worth per annum: Only about a third of 
the production is marketed as rough blocks. The domestic pro- 
ducers export large quantities of the rough blocks to Canada 
and considerable amounts of dressed building rock and other 
manufactured products to all parts of the world. I quote from 
page 7 of Survey B-11: 

8 year since 1910 exports of all grades of marble have been 
a 


n the im 
and many fancy 


uropean 8 of marble are v. hi 
es are produced which are not St erates & tan United Dates 


Omitting part of the statement: 

Imports consist of large amounts of rough block marble—chiefly the 
fancy grades that are 9 at domestic quarries—and small 
amounts of slabs, tiles, mosaics. Imports oft all grades are de- 
creasing steadily. 

There is a statement on page 8 of this survey to which I 
invite the attention of the Senate. It shows that in this par- 
ticular industry the domestic producers are not at a disadvan- 

. tage, because of the losses which occur in transportation. These 
losses, due to breakage, more than overcome the difference in 
the labor cost. I will read a part of the paragraph in which 
that statement fs contained: 

Domestic 3 control the market for 3 grades, but fancy 
marbles wi ee aa ee —- ie ppe of similar grade have 
been developed. in thin sections and the 
breakage loss in overseas enemas counterbalance 88 that 
the foreign producer possesses due to lower-priced la The use of 
power cutters and surfacers, little ees aeons is another factor in favor 

of the domestic manufacturing indus 

irn respect to the prices for pullding or ornamental 
on page 13 of the same document I find this statement: 

Prices for eee A p and ornamental — 5 

hysical characteristics of the product and th uarry 
2 market. Most of the rough material 18 sold. 1 7 2 foo Ta 
1913 the price of pone edgy —. h noeros varied from $1.14 cubic 
foot for interior "By 17 5. 1.59 for the same 883 
another district. By 1917 ae ia increased to — 71775 apa 
$2 per cubic foot. 


with the 


In view of the facts referred to, I do not understand the 
theory upon which the committee justifies its proposed increases 
in these rates. I therefore move to amend in line 8, page 47, 
by striking out “20” and inserting 10.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 47, line 8, it is proposed 
to amend the committee amendment by inserting, in lieu of the 
sum proposed to be inserted by the committee, the numerals “10.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas to 
The noes appear to have it. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for a division. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the PA Secre- 
tary proceeded to call the roll. 

Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). 
nouncement made on the former vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). Mak- 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called), Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 
requested to announce the absence of the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Keyes] on account of illness, 

Making the 
same announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 
Making the same announcement as before concerning the trans- 
fer of my pair, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. EDGE. Making the same announcement as before, I 
Nine nay.” 
ment as before with reference to my pair and its transfer, I 
vote “nay.” 
as to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GLASS. I transfer my general pair with the Senator 
braska [Mr. Hrrcucock], and vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 16, nays 41, not voting 39, as 


the amendment of the committee. [Putting the —question.] 
Mr. McCUMBER, I ask for the yeas and nays. 
Mr. COLT (when his name was called). 
Repeating my an- 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 
Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. Krres’s name was called). I was 
Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). 
Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). 
The roll call was concluded. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. Making the same announce- 
Mr. STERLING. Making the same announcement as before 
from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] to the Senator from Ne- 
follows: 


YEAS—16 
Dial H Robinson Stanley 
Fletcher Heflin Sheppard Underwood 
Glass La Follette hields Waish, Mass. 
Harris Overman Simmons Watson, Ga, 
NAYS—41. 
Brand n z M Kina Sn tridge 
egee g cKinley or. 

Bro Hale cLean moot 
Bursum Harreid McNary Sterlin 
— 5 Johnson oses Sutherland 
Colt Jones, Wash. Newberry Townsend 
Curtis Kellogg Nicholson Wadsworth 

Kendrick Oddie 
Elkins Ladd Page 
Ernst Lenroot Pepper 

Lodge Phipps 

NOT VOTING—39. 
Ashurst Fernald New Spencer 
Norbeck Stanfield 

Calder Hi Norris Swanson 
Cameron Jones, N. Mex. Owen Trammell 
Caraway Keyes ttman Walsh, Mont, 
Crow King Poindexter Watson, Ind. 
Culberson McCormick Pomerene eller 
Cummins McKellar awson Williams 
Dillingham ers 
du Pont Nelson Smith 


So Mr. Romxsox's amendment to the committee amendment 
was 
The ree ESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 47, in line 9, before the 
words “per cent ad valorem,” to strike out “26” and to insert 
“35,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 232. Marble, breccia, 8 onxx, in boa, rough, CE hah only, 
65 cenis por, cubic foot: man * "paring ae 
ing 2 less than 4 supe 


marble, breccia, or onyx, con 
if not more than 1 inch in thickness, 8 cents per superficial fo toot 
inches and not more than 20 —— 


more than 1 inch and not mere than 13 inches in 
fn emia 5 8 foot ; if rubbed in whole or in part, 
8 cents per su foot in addition ; mosaic cubes of marble, breccia, 
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or onyx, not e cubic inches in size, if loose, one-fourth of 1 
cent per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem; if attached to paper or 
other material, 5 cents per superficial foot and 35 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I was entirely content to 
take the vote upon the last amendment submitted by myself 
by division, but those in charge of the bill insisted upon con- 
suming the time of the Senate and delaying the progress of the 
measure by demanding the yeas and nays. ‘The action, of 
course, was in the nature of a filibuster by the friends of the 
bill. With an overwhelming majority lining up and supporting 
the committee, with the committee reporting material advances 
over the rates fixed by the House in almost every instance, 
with no explanation given in many instances for the increases 
here proposed, with no facts available to enable the Senate to 
justify any rate on marble in excess of the rate now in force, 
as a result of the filibuster by the majority we have just im- 
posed a very material increase upon one class of marble. 

Substantially all the facts presented a few moments ago in 
connection with the amendment which I then proposed, relating 
to line 8, apply with equal force to the pending amendment. 
The House imposed a duty of 5 cents per superficial foot and 
26 per cent ad valorem. The Finance Committee, in pursuance 
of its custom, with no facts in the record justifying its action, 
reporfed an amendment raising the ad valorem rate adopted 
by the House from 26 per cent to 35 per cent. 

I move to strike out “35,” in line 9, and to insert in lieu 
thereof “15,” so that as amended it will read: 

If attached to paper or other material, 5 cents per superficial foot 
and 15 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 47, line 19, before the 
words “per centum,” to strike out the figure 40 and insert 
“60; so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 233, Marble, breccia, onyx, alabaster, and jet, wholly or partly 
manufactured into monuments, benches, vases, and other articles, and 
articles of which these substances or any of them is the component 
material of chief value, and all articles composed wholly or in chief 
value of agate, rock crystal, or other semiprecious stone. except such 
as are cut into shapes and forms fitting them expressly for use in the 
construction of jewelry, not specially provided for, 60 per cent ad 
valorem, 

Mr. ROBINSON. I move to strike out “60,” in line 19, and 
insert in lieu thereof 30.“ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I suppose this is a case 
of a poor little rich girl who has not anybody who will sympa- 
thize with her. The items reported under this paragraph apply 
to people who have money to spend. We need all the taxes we 
can get out of the rich, and out of other people, too, if the pres- 
ent expenditures of the Government continue, but I see no rea- 
son for this large increase in the duty on this item. 

Within the paragraph are a few articles, like alabaster, which 
is not made in this country at all, and jet, which is more or 
less an ornament out of which to make jewelry; but the main 
object which the article intends to tax is stone. I read the de- 
scription of the article as set forth by the Tariff Commission, 
as it is one which can be easily understood: 

Stone manufactures include, besides tombstones and monuments made 
of marble and kindred stones, a large and diverse list such as com- 
mercial and religious statuary, paper weights. inkwells, table tops, and 
jet spangles for ornamenting textiles and millinery goods. ‘The manu- 


facturing industry aside from the production of monuments is of very 
minor importance. Stone monnments— 


which form the item of importance in this paragraph— 


are produced in all parts of the United States. The plants are usually 
located close to burial grounds, but some large quarry organizations shi 
to distant domestic markets. Desk and novelty articles are produced 
as a side line by manufacturers of monuments, as well as by makers of 
novelties, and also on special order. The manufacture of jet is an im- 
portant industry ín many parts of Europe, but not here. The stone- 
working industries of Greece and Italy have been famous for centuries 
because of their fine marble and excellent workmanship, 

Tombstones, monuments, and grave markers can usually be cut and 
finished by stone-working muchinery. which eliminates handwork to a 
large extent. Up to this point the domestic industry can compete fayor- 
ably with European gootis— 


It is the Tariff Commission that says that up to this point the 
domestic industry can compete favorably with European goods 
but in carving, which is entirely handwork, European producers possess 
a considerable advantage because of their lower-priced labor. 

A yast deal of these importations are not carved stone, but the 
stone is cut by machinery, as to which the Tariff Commission 
says the American industry can compete with the European 
production favorably. 

In 1914, the veur of the beginning of the European war, there 
were in the United States 4.901 establishments engaged in 
marble and stone work, with an output value of $107,055,000, 


In 1919 the corresponding figures were 4,208 establishments 
and the output was yalued at $127,993,000. The production of 
monuments and tombstones alone in 1914 was valued at over 
$40,000,000. s 

The imports of these articles are derived chiefly from Italy 
and France. In 1914 they were valued at $224,700,000. Now 
let me read the figures of the imports which have been coming 
in since the war. In 1918 they were valued at $30,863; in 1919, 
$46,622 ; in 1920, $83.768; and for nine months in 1921, $86,617. 
So that, at the greatest, the imports coming into this country of 
these articles amounted to less than $100,000. The exports of 
manufactured stone, including marble not specially provided for, 
are destined chiefly for Canada, Cuba, and the United Kingdom, 
the statistics being as follows for the calendar years: 1918, 
$1,208,164; 1919, $1,508,997; 1920, $2,158,764; for nine months 
of 1921, $1,855,835. 

These are the chief articles involved in the paragraph now 
under consideration. The other articles are of minor impor- 
tance, both in value, in consumption, and in imports, and some 
of them are not made in this country at all, with the result that 
we find the total industry for 1919 is given as $127,000,000. In 
monuments alone in 1914 it amounted to about $40,000,000. 
The imperts coming into this country are less than $100,000 and 
the exports vary from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000, 

When we consider the value of the production in America as 
over $100,000,000 and the imports as less than $100,000, we 
realize the imports are one one-hundredth of 1 per cent, and 
yet the committee seems to think that the industry is so greatly 
jeopardized by imports coming from abroad and that the Ameri- 
can industry is in such danger that it must have this high pro- 
tection. Notwithstanding the books which they themselves 
publish, carrying the reports of the Tariff Commission, which 
state that on account of these articles, until they are carved— 
and most of the imports are not carved—they can compete 
favorably with the foreign production, what does the committee 
do? The House sent the bill over with a tax of 40 per cent on 
these articles and the Finance Committee raises it to 60 per 
cent. 

There was a tax on these articles under the present law 
which I think is too high, 45 per cent, and which ought to 
have been reduced, Certainly if I had charge of writing a 
tariff bill to-day I would reduce it. But with $100,000 of im- 
ports and over $100,000,000 of production in an industry which 
the Tariff Commission says in the main can compete with for- 
eign production—and that is shown conclusively by the impor- 
tations—how are we to grant an additional tax? I do not 
understand it. I suppose there is a great deal of this tax paid 
by dead men’s estates, by people who want to put up fine monu- 
ments. It is not always paid by the rich. Sentiment has a 
great deal to do with these things, and sometimes people who 
can not well afford to do so erect handsome monuments, It 
was suid many years-ago that the ordinary Republican tariff 
bill taxes everything from the cradle to the grave, and this 
item is at the grave. 

It is no great burden on the American people, but I can see 
no justification whatever for the increase. I suppose the Sen- 
ate is going to grant the increase, and is going to increase the 
rate over what is carried in the House bill, 45 per cent, to the 
rate proposed by the Senate committee, 60 per cent. In other 
words, if you want to buy a tombstone and it is worth $100 
now, you Will have to pay $160 to satisfy the committee. 

I am not going to continue my argument further. I think 
it merely illustrates that the Finance Committee in writing 
the bill thought the only way they could be sure to make a 
protective bill was to raise the rate, that it did not make any 
difference what rate they found in the present law, high or 
low, the only safe thing for them to do was to raise the rate. 
I can see no other justification or reason for the increase in 
this particular instance. Y 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr, President, when it comes to luxuries 
it is always difficult for anyone to know what a given rate will 
produce. When everything is flourishing, when everyone is 
prosperous, jewelry, diamonds, and other luxuries sell much 
more freely. They are imported much more freely. When 
times are hard very little comes in if it is purely a luxury at 
the foreign price. There are very few of these luxuries coming 
in now. If any gentleman of reasonable wealth is pleased to 
die, he perhaps will not be arranging for an onyx tombstone. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to interrupt him? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I always like to have the figures correct. 
Will the Senator tell me of any time within the last 20 years 
when any considerable amount of this particular article came 
into the United States? 
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Mr. McCUMBER. I will show the Senator something of what 

| we have been getting if the Senator will be patient. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not talking about any theoretical 
proposition ; but will the Senator refer me to the statistics when 
the imports to this country, compared to the $127,000,000 domes- 
tic production, amounted to anything? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will give the Senator the figures. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I shall be glad to have them. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not care so much about the importa- 
tions in quantity as I do about what we are getting out of the 
luxuries, When the Senator in his own bill fixed a rate of 45 
per cent ad valorem, he did not fix it for protection. He placed 
that duty in the Underwood bill for revenue only, because he 
wanted to get a good revenue out of these luxuries, The coun- 
try is a great deal more distressed to-day than it was in 1913. 
The country needs money more. If it needed 45 per cent then, 
it certainly needs 60 per cent now if it can get more out of it 
by raising the rate to 60 per cent. 

I stated that I would give the Senator a few figures to indicate 
what effect the change of rates upon these luxuries had in the 
matter of the revenues received therefrom. Paragraph 232, 
which we just passed, covers mosaic cubes of marble, breccia, 
and onyx, and paragraph 233 covers marble, breccia, onyx, ala- 
baster, and jet, and also agate, rock crystal, or other semipre- 
cious stone. 

On mosaic cubes in the year 1917 we had a duty of 1 cent per 
pound and 30 per cent ad valorem. We collected revenue from 
that one particular article amounting to $46,226; in 1908 we 
collected $43,375; in 1909, $26,988; in 1910—they were then di- 
vided into two brackets—we collected for one class $2,256 and 
for the other $17,589. That made nearly $20,000 received in that 
year. In 1911 we collected $11,000; in 1912, $12,975; and in 1913 
we received $15,000. 

Then came 1914 with the reduction in the tariff rate, and our 
receipts immediately dropped to $4,025, a loss of nearly three- 
fourths of the revenue. 

This is a revenue duty only; a revenue duty levied upon 
luxuries. If we take all of these commodities together as they 
are grouped in the statistics of imports and duties, we find that 
in 1910, with a 50 per cent ad valorem, we collected $105,695; 
in 1911 we collected with the same duty $109,000; in 1912 we 
collected $116,000; in 1913 we collected $121,000. Then the 
rates were changed, and we collected $37,620—quite a heavy 
loss in revenue, 

This is a duty not for the purpose of protection; I do not 
think we need for protection so heavy a duty; but, in my 
opinion, when conditions become normal in this country and the 
people begin to make a little more money than they are now 
making in these hard times, they will purchase more of this 
Italian marble and onyx, and so forth, for their homes, for 
statues, and so forth, and we shall get considerably more 
revenue. That is all we expect from it. s 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I only have this to say 
in answer to the Senator from North Dakota: When a luxury 
is taxed the greatest amount of reyenue is not always received 
by -levying the highest tax. To a certain extent, people. will 
pay the price for a luxury; but when the price of the luxury 
is raised above what their pocketbooks can afford, then they 
are going to do without it, as they can always do without a 
luxury. If the tax should be reduced and some importations 
be invited, the revenue of the Government might be very largely 
increased, but when the tax is raised higher and gets nearer to 
the prohibitive point, in my judgment, revenue will be cut off. 

I am satisfied the Senator from North Dakota, however, is 
not writing this bill on the principle of levying taxes for reve- 
nue. I noticed in paragraph 1429 a tax of 10 per cent is levied 
on diamonds, which most people consider a luxury. A duty of 
20 per cent is levied on pearl. On such luxuries as monuments 
or tombstones the tax is 60 per cent, while a woman is taxed 
10 per cent for the pearl necklace which she wears. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is rather difficult to hide a tombstone 
in the heel of one’s shoe, but it is not difficult to hide a $200,000 
diamond there, We have had some experience in attempting 
to collect a large duty from diamonds, and the Senator from 
Alabama himself, realizing .that, only imposed a duty of 10 
per cent upon diamonds in the tariff for revenue only bill which 
bears his name. 

Mr. President, when the duties on diamonds ran as high as 
20 per cent it was ascertained that the diamonds brought into 
this country exceeded in value by several times the diamonds 
which came in under a lesser duty, whereas there was not col- 
lected anywhere nearly as much revenue as was Collected when 
the lower duty was levied. Were it possible to prevent smug- 
gling we should all be in favor of an extremely high duty upon 
that luxury, but after many years of trial we ascertained that 


the imposition of a higher duty simply induces smuggling, be- 
cause it makes profitable the smuggling of an article that may 
easily be smuggled into the country. We have to look at the 
situation from the practical standpoint. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I inquire of the Senator 
from North Dakota whether the Finance Committee in its 
studies of the tariff on marble, and particularly the tariff to 
be imposed under this paragraph, considered the question of 
the maximum revenue rate? Did the committee look into that 
question? I am asking for information. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. I think we have fixed it at the maximum 
revenue rate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is not the question I asked. 

Mr McCUMBER. I should not think so unless I had gone 
into it to some extent. When the Senator asks me the ques- 
tion I say yes, I do think so. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator 
from Alabama that a tax of 60 per cent will more than likely 
prove prohibitive, or, at least, will diminish rather than in- 
crease the revenue, I also agree with the Senator from Ala- 
bama that the rate under existing law is probably too high for 
a maximum revenue rate. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me, I should like 
to suggest that under a 50 per cent rate we collected consider- 
ably more revenue than was derived under a lower rate. That 
rate did not seem to check the revenue. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But I point ont to the Senator that there 
has been an enormous development in the marble industry in 
the United States since that time. The revenue derived from 
this item under existing law is comparatively small. On ar- 
ticles of onyx it averaged during the last few years less than 
$1,000 a year, probably less than $500 a year; on articles of 
alabaster the revenue averaged between $2,000 and $3,000 a 
year during the last four or five years; on articles of agate less 
than $10,000 a year; on articles of rock crystal approximately 
$500 a year; and on other semiprecious stone embraced in the 
paragraph the importations were small and the duty collected 
comparatively unimportant. 

Everyone knows there is a point at which an increase in tariff 
rates operates to diminish importations. I have not the slight- 
est doubt, although I confess the committee has not furnished 
information on which to form a scientific conclusion relative 
to the subject, that under the conditions now surrounding the 
industry in the United States the proposed rate, if adopted, will 
result in a diminution of revenue rather than an increase. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rorinson]) to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 47, line 21, after the word 
“ millstones,” to strike out“ 13“ and insert “15,” so as to read: 

Par. 234. Burrstones, manufactured or bound up into millstones, 
15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, there is but little to be said 
about this item. The duty under the Payne-Aldrich bill on this 
commodity was 15 per cent ad valorem, In the pending bill 
the House provided a duty of 13 per cent ad valorem, which 
the Senate committee has increased up to the Payne-Aldrich 
rate, Under the act of 1913, the present law, this product came 
in free. 

Burrstones is another name for what we commonly call in 
this country millstones. In the olden days, as I remember, 
nearly all the grain that we crushed in my section of the 
country, at any rate—and I think the statement applies to all 
sections of the country—was crushed by millstones, operating 
horizontally and mashing the grain into meal. The process has 
somewhat changed from that day to this. 

The production in this country is not large and neither is the 
consumption. In 1912 we only produced about $71,000 worth 
of these stones; in 1918 the production had increased to $92,000 
worth. The imports are very small, and they come principally 
from France. During nine months of the year 1921 the im- 
ports amounted only to $9,678 worth. That is about 10 per cent 
of what we produced in 1918 in this country, and probably 15 
per cent of what we produced in 1912. That is all of this arti- 
cle that came in when it was upon the free list. If you impose 
a duty of 15 per cent upon it, I suppose that none at all will 
come in. I presume that will be practically prohibitive. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if the Senator desires, I 
will tell him why we left this just as the House put it in. 

The Senator has read correctly about all the importation we 
have, but even that very little importation is about 40 per cent 
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of the domestic production; and the House put in the mill- 
stones, which are producedjonly in two places, so far as I know, 
as they are not used very much now. They are practically 
obsolete, but some are made in Virginia and some are made in 
New York; and the House gave a duty of 13 per cent ad va- 
lorem upon the American valuation. We simply converted that 
as nearly as we could into the foreign valuation, and left it at 
15 per cent. : 

If the House had left the item on the free list, we would 
not have taken the trouble to put it upon the dutiable list; 
but it was such a small item, so unimportant, such a mere 
bagatelle, that we did not think it was worth while to take up 
our time in the conference to agree on it, even if it did not 
take over 10 or 15 minutes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
that while these stones are not as generally used now as they 
used to be, in the rural districts they still have the old water 
mills, and there are a great many people who believe that 
meal ground in a water mill is much better than that ground 
at a mill run by steam, 3 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think it is, too. 

Mr, SIMMONS. While there are not many of them used in 
this country, there are some used, and I do not see any neces- 
sity for increasing the price. 

As I said, while this article is upon the free list there is 
only $9,000 worth of it imported. The Senator is right when he 
says that in one year 40 per cent was imported, but that time 
is past. That was in 1917. In 1921, or at the present time, 
there is only $9,000 worth brought in, as against something 
like $63,000 worth produced in this country. 

I think the duty is prohibitive, and I do not know of any 
reason why we should impose a prohibitive duty against 
France. France is the only country from which we get these 
stones, I believe, and I do not see why they should not be 
allowed to remain on the free list; but, as the Senator says, 
the item is small, and I am willing to have a vote without any 
further discussion. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Before we vote on that amendment I wish 
to ask unanimous consent that when the Senate closes its 
session for this calendar day it be to recess until to-morrow at 
11 o'cloek. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will offer an amendment to reduce the 
rate to 5 per cent. I would move to put the article on the free 
list, but I believe some contention has been made here that 
that was not permissible; and I therefore move to reduce the 
duty to 5 per cent instead of 15 per cent. 

The VICE I'RESIDENT,. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 47, line 21, in lien of 
the sum inserted by the committee, 15,“ it is proposed to 
insert “ 5.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from North Carolina to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on the com- 
mittee amendment. : 

Mr. HEFLIN. Let us have the yeas and nays on that. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered, and the amendment was 
agreed to. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 48, line 1, the commit- 
tee proposes to strike out “40” and insert “50,” so as to read: 

Freestone, granite, sandstone, limestone, lava, and all other stone 
suitable for use as Monumental or building stone, except marble, breccia, 
and onyx, not specially pono for, hewn, dremel, or lished, or 
otherwise manufactured, 50 r cent ad valorem; unmanufactured, or 
not dressed, hewn, or polished, 15 cents per cubic foot. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr, President, this amendment proposed by 
the committee relates to freestone and other forms of building 
material and monumental material not embraced within para- 
graphs 232 and 283, which relate to marble, breccia, and onyx, 
The present rate, if I am correctly informed, is 25 per cent ad 
valorem. Under that rate production in the United States has 
been very large, and imports have been comparatively small. 

Upon referring to the surveys made by the Tariff Commission, 
it is found that the production of these stones during the years 
1910 to 1920, inclusive, ranged from something more than 
$5,500,000 to approximately $7,500,000. The imports of these 
5 for building in 1914 were valued at a little more than 

2,000, 


Referring to granite, the production of that commodity in 
1919 was almost $20,000,000. The duty received was negligible, 
the imports ranging from approximately $25,000 to something 
more than $100,000, 

Under the conditions existing, considering the very high cost 
of building materials, I do not believe that any tax higher than 
that now proposed is justified; and I therefore offer the follow- 
ing amendment, 

On page 48, line 1, strike out 50 and insert 25.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY., On page 48, line 1, in lieu of the 
sum proposed to be inserted by the committee, “50,” it is pro- 
posed to insert “ 25.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. ROBINSON. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the former vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before with reference to my 
pair and its transfer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

Mr, STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as on the previous vote, I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HARRIS. Making the same announcement of my pair 
and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 


Mr. COLT. Making the same announcement as before, I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. EDGE. Making the same announcement as before, I vote 
“nay.” 


Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DAN HAM] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Fernao] with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jones]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] ; 

The junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wris] with the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE] ; 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cameron] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Watson]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

The result was announced—yeus 14, nays 36, as follows: 


YEAS—14, 
Dial Heftin Robinson Stanley 
Fletcher La Follette Sheppard Underwood 
Harris Overman Shields 
Harrison Pittman Simmons 

NAYS—-36. 
Ball a Ze n pr ads 3 
Brandegee relinghuysen è p 
eee Hale 8 McCumber Ransdell 
Bursum Harreld McKinley Smoot 
Capper Johnson McLean Steag 
Colt Jones, Wash Moses Sutherland 
Curtis ell Newberry Townsend 
Edge Kendrick Nicholson Wadsworth 
Ernst dd Oddie Warren 

NOT VOTING—46. 
Ashurst Gerry New Stanfield 
Borah Glass Norbeck Swanson 
Calder Gooding Norris ‘Trammell 
Cameron Hitchcock Owen Walsh, Mass. 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex. Page Walsh, Mont. 
Crow Keyes Poindexter Watson, Ga. 
Culberson Kin Pomerene Watson, Ind. 
Cummins ` MeCormick Rawson Weller 
Dillingham McKellar Reed Williams 
du Pont McNary Shortridge Willis 
Elkins Myers Smith 
Fernald Nelson Spencer 
So Mr. Rogtxsox's amendment to the committee amendment 

was rejected. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 48, line 4, to strike out 
“$2” and insert in lieu thereof “ $1.75,” so as to read: 

Grindstones, finished or unfinished, $1.75 per ton. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, this article does not require 
much discussion. We all know what the grindstone is. It is 
used on every farm, and it is also used in connection with mak- 
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ing pulp and paper. The value of grindstones and pulp stones 
produced in the United States in 1917 was $1,147,784. Most of 
them were produced in Ohio. The chief competitor of the grind- 
stone it seems is a grinding wheel made of artificial abrasives. 
The value of the domestic product in 1920 was $1,707,004. The 
importations in 1913 were $139,000. The importations in 1920 
were $77,000, and in the nine months of 1921 they were $67,000. 
It appears, therefore, that the importations have been falling off. 
They are just about half what they were in 1913. The produc- 
tion has been increasing. It “creased from $1,147,000 in 1917 to 
$1,707,000 in 1920. 

But that is not all. The exports, largely to Canada and to 
Cuba, have been as follows: 

In 1918 they were $210,889, as against $55,583 imports in the 
same year. In 1919 the exports were $297,000, as against im- 
ports of $50,000. 

In 1920 we exported of this product $424,822 worth, as against 
imports for that year of $77,000. Our exports have been five 
or six times the amount of the imports, and our imports have 
been less than one-twentieth of our domestic production. 

Under these circumstances there would seem to be no reason 
for increasing the present duty, which is $1.50 per ton, and I 
offer an amendment to substitute $1.50 for $1.75. The difference 
is very little; but I submit that the imports and the exports, 
taken in connection with domestic production, do not justify 
any increase in the rate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I do not desire to take up 
any time, I simply wish to say to the Senator that if he can 
explain why he wants $1.50 duty a ton on grindstones I can 
easily explain why I want $1.75, or an extra 25 cents over the 
rate asked by the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I explained it. I do not think, as a matter 
of fact, the circumstances are such as to require any duty upon 
this article at all, and if the Senator is not satisfied, I will offer 
as an amendment that it be reduced to $1. I move that amend- 
ment to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let us have a vote on it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from North Carolina to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the com- 
mittee amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 48, line 8, 
before the words “per centum,” to strike out “17” and insert 
in lieu thereof “15,” so as to read: 


Slates, slate chimney pieces, mantles, slabs for tables, roofing slates, 
and all other manufactures of slate, not specially provided for, 15 per 
cent ad valorem. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the prevailing rate on this 
commodity, slate, is 10 per cent ad valorem. Under that rate 
importations haye never exceeded approximately $4,500, the 
highest being in the year 1920. The duty derived from the 
commodity now is negligible. Slates, as everyone knows, are 
very useful in construction. I move to strike out “15” and to 
insert in lieu thereof “10.” 

The amendment to the amendment was rejeeted. 

The amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I wonder if the chairman of 
the committee is willing now to have a short executive session, 
or would he like to proceed for a couple of hours longer? 

Mr. SMOOT. We have just one more amendment that we 
want to have acted on. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There is one more paragraph in this 
schedule, and I wish we could vote on that and then take our 
recess. 

Mr. HEFLIN. What is the proposition the Senator desires 
to vote on? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I propose that we shall take a recess as 
soon as we vote on the next item. 

Mr. HEFLIN. What is that item? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Watch crystals. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a new industry established 5 this coun- 
try during the war. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 48, line 9, strike out 
“40” and insert in lieu thereof “60,” so as to read: 

Watch crystals, 60 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the information: furnished 
the Senate respecting this item is to the effect that the manu- 
facture of watch crystals is a new industry in the United 
States. The principal importations formerly came from France, 


Germany, Switzerland, and Austria. With the beginning of the 
war, importations were suspended and a new industry devel- 
oped in the United States. It does not appear, however, that 
there are any importations now under the existing rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are classified under a basket clause, and 
therefore we can not tell exactly what are the importations. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I am inclined to think that the prevailing 
rate is adequate. So I offer an amendment to strike out 60,“ 
in line 9, and insert in lieu thereof “ 30.” 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The amendment of the committee was agreed to. 


BENEFICIARIES OF UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU (S. DOC. 
NO. 204). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed joint resolution providing 
for the making of allotments of appropriations by the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau to the United States Public Health 
Service, which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened; and (at 10 o'clock 
and 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously 
entered, took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, May 24, 
1922, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 23 (legisla- 
tive day of April 20), 1922. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 
To be ensigns in the Navy. 


Francis M. Adams, John P. Cady. 

Bruce B. Adell, William S. Campbell. 
Cecil C. Adell. Daniel B. Candler, jr. 
Frank Akers. Beverly E. Carter. 
Thomas Aldred. Bertrand B. Cassels. 
Clifford M. Alvord. Charles J. Cater. 
Byron S. Anderson. Joyce C. Cawthon. 
Edwin P. Archibald. Hubert W. Chanler. 
Henry C. Archibald. Albert E. Chapman. 
Edward B. Arroyo. Samuel F. Chase. 
Charles L. Ashley. Louis M. Childs, 2d. 
Clarence L. C. Atkeson, jr. Thomas F. Christie, jr. 
Clarence L. Atkinson, jr. Vernon O. Clapp, 
William B. Ault. Augustus D. Clark. 
Carlos J. Badger. Sherman R. Clark. 
Harold D. Baker. Arthur A. Clarkson. 
James E. Baker. James P. Clay. 
Bradford Bartlett. Wilson P. Cogswell. 
George W. Bauernschmidt. Edmonston E. Coil. 
Thomas T. Beattie. Charles O. Comp. 


Ehrwald F. Beck. 
Adolph E. Becker, jr. 
Alvin L. Becker. 
Robert W. Bedilion. 
John P. Bennington. 
Herbert E. Berger. 
Gus R. Berner, Ir. 
Warren K. Berner. 
William H. Beyrer. 
Worthington S. Bitler. 
James C. Blake. 
Robert E. Blick, jr. 
Clinton W. Blount. 
Robert E. Blue. 
George T. Boldizsar. 
Eaton A. Boothe. 


Ralph F. Bradford, jr. 


Anthony R. Brady. 
William E. Brice. 
Thomas O. Brown, jr. 
Alfred C. Bruce. 
Arthur W. Bryan. 
Ellwood E. Burgess. 
Ralph W. Burleigh. 
Harry St. J. Butler. 
Horace B. Butterfield. 


John Connor. 
Adelbert F. Converse. 
Frank M. Converse. 
George D. Cooper. 
George R. Cooper. 
Delbert S. Cornwell. 
Thomas A. Cory. 
George W. D. Covell. 
Jesse G. Coward. 
John M. Cox, jr. 
Edward ©. Craig. 
James E. Craig. 
Charles W. Crawford, 
William C. Cross. 
Edgar A. Cruise. 
Andrew W. Cruse. 
Edward B. Curtis. 
Anthony L. Danis. 
John Y. Dannenberg. 
Roy R. Darron. 
Hallock G. Davis. 
William P. Davis. 
Harold T. Dawson, 
Carlton C. Dickey. 
Arthur F. Dineen. 
Charles A. Dodge. 
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Richard W. Dole. 
James. H. Dorsey. 
Nicholas A. Draim. 
Streuby L. Drumm, 
Herbert 8. Duckworth. 
Ferdinand C. Dugan, jr. 
Thomas B. Dugan. 
Joseph B. Dunn. 
Thomas S. Dunstan. 
Edward R. Durgin. 
Ralph Earle, jr. 
Frederick J. Eckhoff. 
Russell J. Ehle. 
Kenneth O. Ekelund. 
Donald R. Eldridge. 
Rogers Elliott. 

Lysle E. Ellis. 
Eugene E. Elmore, 
Wiliam A. Engeman, jr. 
Robert A. J. English, 
Carl F. Espe. 

Donald S. Evans. 
John V. Farrington. 
Perry M. Fenton. 
Beauford W. Fink, jr. 
Wiliam A. Finn. 
Andrew M. R. Fitzsimmons. 
Merritt J. Flanders. 
Nathaniel M. Floyd. 
Lloyd D. Follmer. 
Kenneth L. Forster. 
Edward C. Forsyth. 
Edward W. Foster. 
Frederic D. Foster. 
Edward R. Frawley. 
John E. French. 
William L. Freseman. 
John J. B. Fulenwider. 
Charles M. Furlow, jr. 
Donald W. Gardner. 
Edward R. Gardner, Ir. 
Harry C. Garrison. 
Charles D. Garvin. 
Frank B. Gary, jr. 
John F. Geise. 
Walter E. Gist. 
Hubbard F. Goodwin. 
Hugh H. Goodwin. 
Malcolm M. Gossett. 
Samuel K. Groseclose. 
Bradford E. Grow. 
John W. Guider. 
Ralph R. Gurley. 
Hugh W. Hadley. 
Peter G. Hale. 
Ignatius J. Haley. 
Frederick S. Hall. 
Fulwar S. Halsell. 
Arthur LeR. Hamlin. 
Raymond A. Hansen. 
David W. Hardin. 
John S. Harper. 
Daniel W. Harrigan. 
Norman Hattemer. 
Charles A. Havard. 
Harold G. Hazard. 
Howard R. Healy. 
John S. Hedrick. 
Carlyle L. Helber. 
John M. Higgins. 
Robert B. Higgins, jr. 
Tom B. Hill. 

Howard Hogan. 
William B. Holden. 
John A. Hollowell, jr. 
William L. Holm. 
Wilfred J. Holmes. 
Alfred J. Homann. 
Charles F. Hooper. 
Vernon Huber. 

Ralph H. Hudson. 
Leon J. Huffman. 
John R. Hume. 
Charles O. Humphreys. 


Robert N. Hunter. 
William F. Hurt. 
Howard B. Hutchinson. 
Emory P. Hylant. 
Henry A. Ingram. 
Riley R. Jackson. 
Harry B. Jarrett. 
Howard L. Jennings. 
Francis B. Johnson, 
John N. Johnson. 
James R. Johnson, jr. 
Robert L. Johnson. 
Rudolf L. Johnson. 
Bates H. Johnston. 
Donald H. Johnston, 
Wilbur G. Jones. 
William C. Jordan, 
Alexander F. Junker. 
David B. Justice. 
Leonard Kaplan. 
Albert V, Kastner. 
Roland P. Kauffman. 
Harry Keeler, jr. 
Austin S. Keeth. 
Thomas H. Kehoe. 
Ralph ©. Kephart. 
Robert A. Knapp. 
Omer A. Kneeland. 
Leslie A. Kniskern. 
Frederick E. Kraemer, 
William C. Latta. 
Palmer K. Leberman, 
Wallace T. Lee. 
Harry M. Leighley. 
John H. Leppert. 
John C. Lester, 
Clarke H. Lewis. 
Ruthven E. Libby. 
Louis D. Libenow, 
Irving L. Lind. 

Hugh W. Lindsay. 
Mellish M. Lindsay, jr. 
Marion N. Little. 
Aaron R. Lyon. 
James A. McBride. 
Alan R, McCracken. 
William G. McCrea. 
Robert P. McDonald. 
Frederick K. McElroy, 
Howard D. McIntosh. 
Kenmore M. McManes. 
James B, MeVey. 
Charles J. MeWhinnie. 
Henry F. MacComsey. 
Michael J. Malanaphy. 
Alvin I. Malstrom. 
Leon J. Manetes. 
Bernard E, Manseau. 
Alfred R. Mead. 
Francis J. Mee. 
George L, Menocal. 
John G. Mercer. 
Edward C. Metcalfe. 
Woodson V. Michaux. 
Milton E. Miles. 
Theodore W. Miller. 
James A. Mitchell. 
William D, Moorer, jr, 
Albert K. Morehouse. 
Robert W. Morse, 
Gordon Moses. 

John E. Murphy. 
Marion E. Murphy. 
Charles W. Myers, 
Harold S. Nager. 
Alan R. Nash, 

Henry P. Needham. 
George L. Neely. 
Peter J. Neimo. 

Roger E. Nelson. 
John L. Nestor. 
Milton F. Nicholson. 
George E, Nold. 
Thomas H, Ochiltree. 
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George P. Hunter. 
Edward J. O'Kane, 
Isaiah Olch. 

Jerauld L. Olmsted, 
Howard E. Orem. 
George E. Palmer. 
William B. Pape. 
Harold E. Parker, 
John E, Parker. 
Henry L. Parry. 
William S. Parsons. 
Harold C. Patton. 
Leo P. Pawlikowski. 
Norman A. Pedersen. 
Malcolm W. Pemberton. 
Charles C. Phleger. 
Edward H. Pierce. 
Harry W. Pierce. 
John J. Pierrepont, 2d. 
Arthur L. Pleasants, jr. 
Kenneth Porter. 

John L. Pratt. 

Harold F. Pullen, 
Dale Quarton. 

Gerald U. Quinn. 
Thomas J. Raftery. 
Lucien Ragonnet. 
Edwin V. Raines. 
Harry A. Rawlings. 
Owen Rees. 

Herbert E. Regan. 
Frederick F. Richards, 
Hyman G. Rickover. 
Frederick L, Riddle. 
Augustin K. Ridgway. 
Whitaker F. Riggs, jr. 
Armand J. Robertson. 
Walter W. Rockey. 
Albert L. R. Rosenstein, 
James M. Ross. 
Robert B. Rothwell? 
Frank W. Rowe, jr. 
Rudolph C. Rupert. 
Thomas C. Ryan, jr. 
James G. Sampson. 
Alden R. Sanborn. 
William V. Saunders, 
Richard C. Scherrer. 
Henry J. Schmidt. 
William J. Sebald. 
Henry L. Shenier. 
Earl V. Sherman, 
John H. Shultz. 
Samuel Silverman. 
Valvin R. Sinclair. 
Herschel A. Smith. 
Horatio D. Smith. 
Harry T. Smith. 
John A. Smith. 
Robert H. Smith. 


Henri H. Smith-Hutton. 


Cornelius S. Snodgrasg. 
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John J. O'Donnell, jr. 
Edward A. Solomons, 
Gerald A. Stacey. 
Charles H. Steele. 
John E. Stephens, jr. 
Harold R. Stevens, 
Douglas P. Stickley. 
Kenneth D. Stoddard. 
Lyman A. Stohr. 
Thomas M. Stokes. 
George N. Streetman. 
Maurice J. Strong. 
Robert C. Strong, jr. 
Luther B. Stuart. 
David J. Studabaker, 
Russell G, Sturges. 
Willard J. Suits. 
Raymond D. Sullivan. 
Orson R. Sutherland. 
Frank C. Sutton. 
Jobn A, Sweeton. 
Preston S. Tambling. 
Alfred R. Taylor. 
Edwin A. Taylor. 
William B. Terrell. 
William R. Terrell. 
Karl A. Thieme. 
Carlisle H. Thompson. 
Paul 8. Thomson, 
Albert L. Toney. 
Humphrey W. Toomey. 
William B. Tucker. 
Raymond H. Tuttle. 
John Twachtman. 
Archibald E. Uehlinger. 
John P. W. Vest. 
Clarence E. Voegeli. 
Frederic B. Vose. 
Richard S. Waggener. 
Frank R. Walker. 
Jesse R. Wallace. 
Adelbert V. Wallis. 
Harvey T. Walsh. 
Henry C. Walters. 
Ferdinand B. Wanselow. 
William L. Ware. 
Frank T. Watkins. 
George F. Watson. 


Matthew S. Q. Weiser. 


William B. Whaley, jr. 
Francis H. Whitaker. 
Leland D. Whitgrove. 
John P. Whitney. 
Paul Wiedorn. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, May 23, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O God, the author of all good, we can not tell the fullness 
of Thy name nor understand the resources of Thy bounty and 
wisdom, but deeply grateful are we to be counted in the train of 
Thy servants, With this spirit we would accept the yoke and 
receive the burden. Let love of human praise, hope of personal 
gain, and delusive happiness be far from us. Let all laws be 
just and their administration equal and right. Bless those 
righteous forces which are rising up in enlightened souls of men 
and are striving against the wrong. O inspire us with intelli- 
gent confidence that the Lord of all the earth will do right. 
Through Christ. Amen. 


ee Journal of the proceedings of yesterday Was read and ap- 
proved. 
READJUSTMENT OF ARMY AND NAVY PAY. 

Mr. McKENZIE, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 10972, disagree to 
all of the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, as 
I understand, the gentleman will give the House an opportunity 
to vote on the amendment providing for the retired pay of col- 
onels, lieutenant colonels, and majors? 

Mr. MCKENZIE. I will say to the gentleman that I have not 
changed my mind from what I stated yesterday, that I do not 
feel disposed to go to conference with my hands tied. I prefer 
to go to conference untrammeled and with the aid of my assist- 
ant conferees on the part of the House try to bring back a 
reasonable compromise, if a compromise is necessary. But what- 
ever report I brought back it would be up to the House to ac- 
cept or reject. 

Mr. OLIVER. There will probably not be a conferee but that 
is in sympathy with the action of the House, and in view of 
that it seems to me that the matter ought to be brought back to 
the House for a vote. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I will not consent to that. I feel that the 
proposition that the gentleman from Alabama is interested in is 
a very material matter and might be very essential in arriving 
at an agreement with the Senate on other matters. Therefore 
I can not consent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. OLIVER. I object. 


NATIONAL BANK CHARTERS, 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privi- 
leged report from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas submits a privi- 
leged report from the Committee on Rules, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 337 (Rept. No. 1023). 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to consider the bill H. R. 9527, being A bill to amend section 
piso Revised Statutes of the United States, relating to corporate powers 
of associations, so as to provide succession thereof until 7 lived, and 
t. apply said section as so amended to all national banking associa- 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. e this is a unani- 
mous report from the Committee on Rules. I have only this to 
say about the matter, that it makes in order the bill referred to 
providing for the extension of national bank charters. I under- 
stand it to be the fact that under the present law national 
bank charters will generally expire on the ist day of July. If 
there are exceptions to that, it is where a special charter has 
been granted, and I have no information as to cases of that kind. 

I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Winco] and reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, while I am opposed to the bill, I 
shall not oppose the rule, because I recognize that there should 
be legislation. The chairman of the Committee on Rules is in 
error, though, in suggesting that the bill is for the extension of 
charters of national banks. That is not the object of the bill. 
I should not object to that. The object of the bill is confessedly 
to grant perpetual charters to national banks. 

Now, when the national bank act was passed we gave 20-year 
charters. In 1882 we passed an act authorizing, under certain 
restrictions and limitations, a further extension of 20 years. 
Then in 1902, at the expiration of that 20-year period, we passed 
a bill authorizing a further extension of 20 years. Each time 
that the question of perpetual charters came up Congress de- 
cided by an overwhelming vote that it would retain its control 


or any presentation of it to the House at all? 


and not grant a perpetual charter to a banking corporation, and 
it has been the policy of both parties for over 50 years to give 
them simply 20-year charters, 

Now, I shall offer as an amendment a 20-year extension, and 
I hope that the Members of the House will see the wisdom of 
accepting that as a substitute for a perpetual charter. There is 
no necessity for perpetual charters for national banks. It is 
a dangerous policy. I am opposed to a Federal charter for any 
kind of an institution of that nature. That is my only objec- 
tion. I do not object to the rule. There ought to be legisla- 
tion, but it ought to be by passing the customary 20-year exten- 
sion authorization act. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I wanted to ask the gentleman a 
question as to the practice of the Committee on Rules. This 
is it: Suppose the Committee on Rules orders a resolution of 
investigation to be favorably reported and directs the chair- 
man to favorably report it, is the chairman under any compul- 
sion to report it or has he unlimited discretion which will en- 
able him to postpone indefinitely any report of that resolution 
I have in mind 
the Daugherty investigation resolution—the Woodruff-Johnson 
resolution. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is a question I will answer 
to the Committee on Rules and to the majority of the House at 
the proper time. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Relative to this matter? 

Mr. GARNER. I did not intend to refer to the Woodruff 
resolution; I will not refer to it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of šansas. I realize the anxiety of certain 
gentlemen at this time with respect to certain indictments that 
have already been found by Federal grand juries and about 
certain other indictments that are in contemplation, I also 
realize the anxiety of certain gentlemen with respect to civil 
actions for the recovery of money or property. But I do not 
intend to contribute in any way, directly or indirectly, to the 
defense, in either civil or criminal action, by assailing the 
Attorney General at this time. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman will realize that I have not 
assailed the Attorney General. I did not know that the gentle- 
man from Kansas was going to get wrought up.” 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, I have been asked whether or 
not I was going to bring up a resolution calling for an investi- 
gation, 

Mr. GARNER. I did not ask the gentleman that question. 
I did not suppose he was going to get “wrought up.” I did 
not know whether he would bring the resolution out or whether 
he was opposed to it. 

I understand you have several bills from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. You have offered one resolution con- 
cerning the consideration of one bill, and I was wondering if 
you were going to bring in a resolution for the consideration 
of all these bills separately? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. That is what I wanted to know. The gen- 
tleman seemed to fear that the Attorney General was going to 
be assaulted. I think the gentleman from Kansus has con- 
tributed more to the assault of the Attorney General than 
anybody else, as chairman of the Committee on Rules, in 
bringing-out the Woodruff resolution. He is the man respon- 
sible for it. It could not have been brought out without the 
consent of the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, “The gentleman from Kansas” 
assumes entire responsibility for what he has already done, 
for what he is now doing, or what he may do in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the adoption of 
the resolution. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
I want to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield for a question—and I 
assume that it is germane to the subject matter now under dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. 
which I am interested. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, Les. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I understood the gentleman to say, in 
answer to the interrogatory of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GARNER], that you are bringing out a rule to cover the bill 
from the Committee on Banking and Currency? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 


Will the gentleman from Kansas 


It is in reference to a subsequent rule in 
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Mr. KINCHELOE. I have been trying to obtain informa- 
tion as to what the procedure of the Committee on Rules will 
be when the Committee on Agriculture is given the right of 
way. Will you bring in a separate rule for each measure that 
is to come? i 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The Committee on Rules unani- 
mously reported a rule giving the Committee on Agriculture 
three days in which to dispose of business that it has on the 
Union and House Calendars. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. That is what I wanted to know. Is the 
Committee on Agriculture itself to determine as to what bills 
shall be considered during that time? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Why, certainly. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. é 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas moves the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
McFappen] is recognized. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. This is a House Calendar bill, and it does 
not require that. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Very well. I call up the bill H. R. 9527. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, chair- 
Man of the Committee on Banking and Currency, calls up the 
bill H. R. 9527, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R, 9527) to amend section 5136, Revised Statutes of the 
United States, relating to corporate powers of associations, so as to 
provide succession thereof-until dissolved, and to apply said section 
as so amended to all national banking associations. 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 5136 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be amended so that the paragraph therein designated as 
“Second” shall read as follows: 

“Second. To have perpetual succession until it shall be dissolved 
by the act of its shareholders owning two-thirds of its stock, unless its 
franchise shall become forfeited by reason of violation of law, or 
unless it shall be terminated by the provision of act of Congress here- 
inafter enacted,” ` 

Sec. 2. That all acts or parts of acts providing for the extension of 
the period of succession of national banking associations for 20 years 
are hereby re ed, and the provisions of paragraph second of section 
5136, Revised Statutes, as herein amended shall apply to all national 
banking associations now organized and operating under any law of 
the United States. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, this bill is made necessary 
because of the arrival of that period of time at which the third 
extension of the charter rights of national banks is necessary. 

Back in the sixties, when the national bank act was passed, 
there was some doubt, perhaps, in the mind of the Congress 
as to the advisability of permitting the national banks to have 
an existence in perpetuity, so that Congress saw fit to put a 
limitation of 20 years thereon. Just prior to the expiration 
of that 20 years a bill giving the right to the national banks 
to continue their existence for an additional 20 years was 
enacted. In 1902 the situation was treated in a similar manner. 

We are now up to the point where the time for the third ex- 
tension has arrived, and it is necessary that some action be 
taken by the Congress, or else the charter rights of national 
banks will begin to expire on July 1. 

The Committee on Banking and Currency gave very careful 
consideration to this proposition, They heard the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Comptroller of the Currency, and members 
of the Federal Reserve Board. All of these people were in 
favor of granting charter rights to banks as is provided in this 
bill. 


One of the controlling reasons for this was the fact that in 
the formation of the Federal reserve act and amendments 
thereto national banks were given the right to act in a fiduciary 
capacity. In acting in a fiduciary capacity it is necessary for 
institutions to take on long-time trusts, in some instances as 
long as 400 years. It is a great handicap to the national banks 
not to have the right to act in a fiduciary capacity only under 
the rules and regulations laid down by the Federal Reserve 
Board, and they are not able to take on these trusts in com- 
petition with the State banks and trust companies, because the 
people who have charge of these trusts are loath to give them 
to national banks whose charters expire each 20 years, because 
of the fact that it means that the charters might not be re- 
newed and they might have trouble in handling or transferring 
their trusts. Therefore, the national banks who have been 
given this power by Congress feel that they are entitled to have 
a right to take on these trusts under fiduciary powers. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. These national banks are dependent upon Con- 
gress for their charters, are they not? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. They are. 

Mr. WALSH. Then, why should they feel that they are en- 
titled to have perpetual succession? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Because they have been given the right to 
act in a fiduciary capacity in taking on trusts that have a long 
time to run—much longer than their own charter rights. 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly; but when they were given that 
right they were given it under the law that permitted their suc- 
cession in every 20 years. 

Mr. McFADDEN. That is true; but it is impossible for them 
to take on these trusts that have been given them by the Con- 
gress, because many of these trusts run beyond 20 years—the 
present life of a national bank. 

Mr. WALSH. Can the gentleman give us information as to 
how many national banks have taken on trusts or instruments of 
trusts to run for 400 years? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I can not give the gentleman exact infor- 
mation on that, but many national banks have taken on these 
trusts, but many preliminary formalities with respect to com- 
pliance with regulations and other things pertaining to the 
solvency of the institutions are taken into consideration and 
passed upon by the Reserve Board. A great many of these in- 
stitutions have qualified in that way, especially in the larger 
cities, where there is a large amount of this trust business. 

Mr. WALSH. Can the gentleman give us information as to 
how many of these institutions have been hampered or hindered 
in any way in taking on these trusts by reason of the 20-year 
limitation? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. I have letters from national banks 
from all over the country, and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and the Federal Reserve Board have received letters 
from these banks complaining because of this limitation, and 
they are asking to be given this right of succession in order 
to be able to compete with the State banks and trust companies 
who are delving into the preserves of national banks. This is 
one of the things that would permit national banks to compete 
with these great State banks and trust companies. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, if there is a lot of national banks 
that have taken on this duty notwithstanding the stringent 
regulations of the Federal Reserve Board in reference to it, 
it does not make any difference whether they have a 20-year 
or a 30-year or a 50-year limitation or longer. 

Mr. McFADDEN. There is no reason, as a matter of fact, 
why we should limit them at all; no reason that I can see, 
These banks are under the supervision of the Comptroller of 
the Currency, who is there to see to it that these banks comply 
with the law, and the Congress has the right to repeal the law 
at any time; and, besides that, practically 47 States are per- 
mitting charters to be issued either in perpetuity or for a longer 
time than 20 years. It is certainly a fact that if we expect 
the national banks to exercise their rights under the law 
which has been passed by Congress, we must take off the re- 
strictions and the limitations, so that they can assume the full 
responsibility which was contemplated when these fiduciary 
powers were granted to them. In my own State the courts will 
not permit national banks to handle trusts or estates that are 
under the jurisdiction of the State laws because of this 20- > 
year limitation. It is not fair, especially when the State banks 
and trust companies do all the other kinds of business that the 
national banks do. i 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. This will be the second extension? 

Mr, McFADDEN. No; the third extension. 

Mr. WALSH. There has never been any difficulty about get- 
ting an extension by Congress, has there? — 

Mr. McFADDEN. No; I do not think there has been. 

Mr. WALSH. Is this the first time they have ever asked for 
perpetual succession? - 

Mr. McFADDEN. This is the first time since the fiduciary 
rights were given them under the Federal reserve law. Twenty 
years ago they did not have the right to act in a fiduciary 
capacity. 

Mr. LUCE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. LUCE. For the benefit of my colleague [Mr. WatsH] 
I will say that in our own State at least one of the judges is 
inclined to hold that national banks must give sureties, in the 
case of trusts, which puts the Hanks at a decided disadvantage 
in comparison with the trust companies, from whom sureties are 
not required. < 
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Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
permit a question? 

Mr. McFADDEN,. I will. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It is customary in national laws 
granting charters for the law to reserve to Congress the right 
to alter, amend, or repeal. Does the gentleman construe the 
language in line 9, page 1, and lines 1 and 2 on page 2 of the 
pending bill as being equivalent to that reservation? 

Mr. McFADDEN, I believe that Congress has the right, of 
course, to repeal this law. That is expressly provided for here. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is what I want to under- 
stand. The language is— 

2 its franchise shall become forfeited by reason of violation of 

That is one thing 

Mr, McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But there follows— 
or unless it shall be terminated by act of Congress hereafter enacted. 

Is that clause equivalent to the ordinary reservation 

Mr. McFfADDEN. I so understand it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That the right to alter, amend, 
or repeal is expressly reserved. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Yes. I am not a lawyer, but I construe 
it that way. . 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. As I understand it, quite a 
large number of the States have given perpetual succession 
to State banking institutions. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes; and I would like to put into the 
Recorp at this point a brief which has been prepared by the 
counsel of the American Bankers’ Association, setting forth 
the rights which the different States have given in the matter 
of perpetual or limited charters: 


DURATION OP CHARTERS oF STATE BANKS, SAVINGS BANKS, AND TRUST 
COMPANIES, 


ALABAMA, 


Twenty years’ limitation by constitutional provision (Const. of 
1901, sec. 251): “ Every bank or banking company shall be required 
to cease all banking operations within 20 years from the time of its 
organization, unless the time be extended by law, and promptly there- 
after close its business.” 

Does this apply to trust companies? ‘This is a matter for the courts. 
In this connection Alabama Code (1907), section 3528, is suggestive. 
This provides that trust companies “ shall be amenable to the general 
banking laws of the State in so far as said laws are applicable to trust 
companies, 


ARIZONA, 


Corporations generally have perpetual succession. 
banks, and trust compunies Aut tak 
business, 
Corporations have the power of “ perpetual succession" (Ariz. Rey. 
tat., p. 2097 (1)): „The duties of the bank comptroller shall be to 
re and furnish to every building and loan association, paving 
orat 


Banks, savin 
e out an annual license to do 


8 

82 banker, and Dankin: Company or trust company inco 
under the laws of this State, or any State or country, and doing 
business in this State, applying therefor in writing, a license, in the 
form to be prescribed by said comptroller, authorizing such corpo- 
rations to use the name and transact the business of a building and 
loan society, association, savings bank, banker, bank, banking com- 
pany, or trust company during the fiscal year of issuance thereof.” 

ARKANSAS, 


ne limitation as to duration of banks, trust companies, and savings 
8. z 


CALIFORNIA, 

Corporations generally are limited to a duration of 50 years. No 
specific provisions as to banks, etc. 

“Articles of incorporation must be prepared, setting forth: * * * 

4) the term for which it is to exist, not exceeding 50 years.” (Calif. 

v. Code No. 290 

“ Every corporation, as such, has power: 

1. Of succession, by its corporate name, for the 
when no period is limited, perpetually.” (No. 854, 

COLORADO. 

Corporations generally are limited to 20 years; this may apply to 
banks and certainly does to trust companies. 

The certificate of incorporation of a corporation, sear, | other things, 
shall state “the term of its existence, not to exceed 20 years, except 
as hereinafter provided, save and except to make perpetual corporations 
insuring lives of individuals.” (Courtrights Colo. St. 847. 

“ Corporations formed under this act shall be bodies corporate and 

litice in fact and in name, by the name stated in such certificate, and 

y that name have succession for the period for which they are organ- 
ized.” (Cou hts Colo. St. 854.) 

Persons associating to form a trust, 5 Arg and security business 
“shall subscribe articles of association which shall contain: * * s 
aa 85 The period for which such association is to be incorporated.“ 

The certificate of organization of a bank shall state (f) the period 
during which such corporation is to exist.” (Id, 269.) 

The definition of a “bank” is contained in No, 265: “The word 
bank.“ as u this act, shall include every rson, copartnership, 
and corporation, except national banks, engaged in the business of 
banking in the State of Colorado.” ‘ 

COL@RADO, 

Persons associating to form a trust company “shall execute articles 
of incorporation as provided i section 2 of chapter 19 of the general 
statutes of the State.” (Id. No. 304.) A footnote states that the 


eriod limited ; and 
‘alif. Civ. Code.) 


section above referred to is section 847,“ whi as we hi 
vides for a statement of “the term of its pad not 78 xe — 20 
years,” ete. 

CONNECTICUT. 


State banks, trust companies, and savings banks are not limited in 
mei duration. eich thant 3 

“Ev corporation ave power * (1) to bave succes- 

sion by its corporate name for the time stated in 9 certificate 

of incorporation, or articles of association, and when no period is lim- 

perpetually.” (Gen. Stat. of Conn. 1918, No. 3421.) 

The certificate of Inco 


eriod, if any, limited 
8508.) 


oration of a corporation shall state (6) The 
or the duration of the corporation.” (Id. 


vo, $ 

No. 3948 of such eral statutes, ibing wbat the certificate of 
incorporation of a State bank or trust company shall contain, includes 
no statement as to duration of the charter. 

As to savings banks no specific provisions were found. 


DELAWARE, 


Corporations generally have unlimited succession. The duration of 
banks, trust companies, and savings banks can be determined only by 
an examination of their special char 

Section 1 of article 9 o 


276, 277, 278, 280, 281 
280 of the laws of 1915. 
order to ascertain the policy of 
existence of these corporations. 

The general poner as to corporations is shown by No. 1916 of the 
revised code of 1915; Every corporation created under the provisions 
of this chapter shall have power: 1. To have succession, by its corpo- 
rate name, for the time stated in its certificate of incorporation, and 
when no period is limited it shall be perpetual.” 


FLORIDA, 


A Banks, trust companies, and savings banks are not limited in their 
uration, 
“The provisions of this title (that of corporations, which title in- 
cludes the other sections quoted) shall extend to all corporations, 
whether chartered by special act of the legislature or under general 
law in their respective classes.” (Rev. Gen. St. of Fla., No. 4045.) 
“Every corporation by virtue of its existence as such shall have 
er: 1. To have succession by its corporate name for the period 
43 8 o a W and, when no period is limited, perpetually.” 
. 9. ` 
“The proposed charter of ap intended corporation * * shall 
get forth * „„ © (4) The term for which it is to exist.” (Id. 
=) 
The statutes affecting banks, trust companies, and savings banks 
contain nothing taking them out of the operation of these general 
provisions, which apply to all corporations.” 


GEORGIA, 
applicable 


State as to the duration of the 


to State banks, trust com- 


nks, 

The banking act of 1919, article 17, section 1 (No. 136) I ea 

“A bank organized under this act shall have power: (1) To have 
continual succession for the term of 30 +years, with the rights of 
renewal herein providen for,” 

Article 1, section 1 of this act defines the term “bank.” “The term 
‘bank,’ as used in this act * * shall include incorporated 
banks, banking companies, trust companies, and other corporations 
doing a banking business in this State. 


IDAHO. 


Thirty years’ 3 


panies, and savings ba 


Fifty-year limitation, 

“Every corporation, as such, has power: 1. Of succession, by its 
corporate name, for the period limited, and when no period ls limited, 
perpetually.” (Idaho Comp. St, of 1919. No. 4752.) 

“Articles of incorporation private sass ee a must be prepared 
setting forth: * + 4, The term for which it is to exist, not ex- 
ceeding 50 years.” (Id. No. 4696.) 

— Unless otherwise provided herein, the general corporation laws of 
this State shall apply to all corporations organized and operating under 
this chapter.” 68. No. 5220.) “This chapter” is the one dealing 
with banks and savings banks. 

“Articles of incorporation (of trust companies) must be prepared 
setting forth: „ 2. 4 e term for which it is to exist, not 
exc g 50 years.” (Id. No. 5222.) 


ILLINOIS. 


anization as a bank or banking Institution 
continue. 


No limitation. 

The application for 
shall state.“ the time for which such association sha 
(Callaghan's III. Laws, 1917-1920, Supp. No. 688 (2).) 

The banking laws of Illinois provide that “ associations o ized 
under this act shall be bodies corporate and pone for the period for 
which they may be organized. (Id. No. 688 (8).) 

As no definite limitation is set it would seem that banks may be 
organized with a perpetual charter. 

he corporation act does not aid, since that provides that “ corpora- 
tions may be organized in the manner provided in this act for any 
lawful purpose except for the purpose of banking,” ete. 

However, this general corporation act does appx to trust companies, 
No. 2559 of er rege Illinois Statutes, 1913, provides that “any 
corporation which has or shall be incorporated under the general in- 
corporation laws of this State * * and all amendments thereof 
for the purpose of accepting and executing trusts, ete.” This indicates 
that trust companies are organized under the general corporation act. 

The general corporation act provides that “ Each corporation organ- 
ized under this act shall * * have the following powers, rights, 
and Dh s 1. To have succession by its corporate name for the 


ri limited in its certificate of incorporation, or any amend- 
Bent 15 (Callaghan's III. Laws, 1917-1920, Supplement No. 
244 


8 5 
The 8 of incorporation under the general corporation act 
il “set forth the following: (4) The period of duration.” 

There is no indication that this period of duration may not be per- 


There seems to be no specitic provisions affecting savings banks, 
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INDIANA, 


Constitutional limitation to 20 years. The application of this to 
other than banks of “ issue” is not certain. 
Every bank, or banking company, shall be uired to cease all 


banking operations from the time of its organization, and prompt! 
thereafter close its business.” (Indiana Constitution, p: 209, art. 1 
sec. 10.) The first section of this article provides that The gen 


assembly shall not have power to establish or incorporate any bank or 
banking company or moneyed institution for the purpose of issuing 
bills of credit or bills payable to order or bearer, except under the 
conditions 3 in this constitution“ (p. 200). The courts might 
possibly hold that the whole article was limited to banks of “ issue.” 
(See Pape v. Capitol Bank, 20 Kans. 440.) 

The statutes contain no specific provision relating to banks, savings 
banks, or trust companies, so far as duration of charter is concerned. 

The generai corporation act provides for articles of incorporation 
sta g “(h) The length of life of the corporation, not exceeding 50 


“years.” This act, however, does not apply to “the organization or 
control * * + of * banks and trust companies, or cor- 
porations doing a banking business.” 


IOWA, > 
Savings banks are limited to 50 years; banks and trust companies 


to 20 years. 

“The articles of incorporation of a savings bank shall * * è 

ve * + * the time of its existence, which shall not exceed 50 
years.” (Compiled Code of Iowa (1919), 5768.) 

“The corporators (of savings banks) and their successors shall be 

12 118 e, with the right of succession for the period limited.” 
(id, 70. 

“ Articles of incorporation (of State banks) shall state: 3. The time 
of the commencement and termination of the corporation, which shall 
in no case exceed 20 years. (Id. No. 5791.) 

Trust 8 are evidently formed under the general corporation 
law since e section 5814 refers to “ 5 organized under the 
provisions of-chapters 1, 2, and 3, title 17 (general corporation law), 
LA pe pees of incorporation authorize the acceptance and execution 
of trusts.” 

Two provisions of this general act are pertinent. “Among the powers 
of such corporations are the following: 1. To have perpetual succes- 
sion.” (Id. No. 5329.) Corporations for the establishment and con- 
duct of savings banks may be formed to endure 50 years; 
those for other purposes not to exceed 20 years.” (See. 5348.) 

KANSAS. 


Limitation of 50 years. 

The general corporation law provides: “ The besposes for which 
rivate corporations may be formed are: * * è (41). The organ- 
zation of loan and trust companies * * (43). The organization 
and control of ks * * » (44). The organization and control 
of savings banks. (Gen. Stat. of Kansas (1915) No. 2099.) 

“The existence of private corporations shall begin on the day the 
charter is filed in the office of the secretary of state, and shall continue 
for a period of 50 years.” (Id. No. 2110.) 


KENTUCKY, 

No limitation. 

The general corporation law provides that “ banking, building and 
loan, trust, insurance, and railroad corporations shall, in addition to 
the provisions of this article, which are not inconsistent with the law 
relating especially to them, be organized in the manner and subject to 
the provisions of such laws.” (Ky. Stat. Carroll (1915) No. 538.) 

The ineorporators “shall execute articles of incorporation which 
shall specify: (6) The time when it is to commence and the period 
it is to continue.” (Id. No. 539.) 

The inference is that the period may be indefinite, 

LOUISIANA, 

Limitation of 99 years. 

“Any number of persons, not less than five, associating themselves 
for the purpose of conducting a savings, 8 and trust banking 
business in any of its branches may constitute themselves a corporation, 
with power and authority, first, to have and enjoy succession by a 
corporate name, to be selected by themselves, for a period that shall 
be expressed and limited in the articles of association, not exceeding 
99 years.” Leaning laws compiled by State examiner (1917), p. 20; 
act 45. of 1902, No. 1.) 

Banks and State banks or ized under this act shall have power 
and authority (1) to have and enjoy succession by a corporate name, 
to be selected by themselves, for a period stipulated in the act of 
incorporation, and which shall not exceed 99 years.” (Id., p. 1; 
act 179, of 1902.) 


No limitation. è 
„All savings banks or institutions for savings lawfully organized 


MAINE. 


are corporations possessed of the powers and functions of corporations 
generally, and as such have power: 
“1. To have perpetual succession, each by its corporate name.” 


(Rey. Stat. of Maine (1916), p. 809, ch. 52, No. 6.) 

The articles of incorporation of banks and trust coe anes need not 
state any limitation of duration. (Id., p. 826; ch. 52, No. 64.) 

Banks, savings banks, and trust companies pny not be organized 
under the general corporation law. (Id., p. 782; . 51, No. 7. 

MARYLAND. 

Limitation of 40 years for State banks and trust companies. No limi- 
tation as to savings banks (mutual). 

The genera! corporation law provides: 

“Corporations may be formed under the provisions of this article 
for any one or more lawful purposes, except such as are excluded 
from the operation of a general law by the constitution of this State. 
And except where spec provisions inconsistent herewith are made 
in this article for particular classes all corporations shall be formed in 
manner following.“ (Bagby's Ann, Code, pp. 535, 536; art. 23, No. 2.) 

It further provides: ery corporation which is subject to the 
provisions of this article shall haye the following general powers, ex- 
cept where the special provisions relating to any particular classes of 
corporations are inconsistent herewith: 60 

* pp. 


“1. To have perpetual succession by its corporate name.” 
538, 539, art. 28, No. ot 
No inconsistent provisions exist with respect to savings banks, which, 
however, must be mutual. 
eles of 8 of trust companies shall “ specificall 
state: * * Fifth. The term of its existence, not exceedin; 2 
e 


years.” A 268 of Laws of 1920, reenacting sec. 42 of art. 11 0 
Annotated Code.) 


Articles of incorporation of banks shall state: “* „ Fifth, 
The period for which such bank is organized, not exceeding 40 years.” 
(Bagby’s Ann. Code, p. 239, art. 11, No. 21.) 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

No limitation found in constitution or statutes. 

No references to duration. 

MICHIGAN, ö 

Thirty years’ limitation. 

“No corporation shall be created for a longer period than 30 years, 
except for municipal, railroad, insurance, canal, or cemetery purposes, 
or corporations organized without any capital stock for religious, 
benevolent, social, or fraternal purposes,” followed with provisions for 
renewal of charter. (Constitution, art. 12, No. 3.) 

Articles of association of banks and sayings banks shall specify: 
Sixth. The period for which the bank is organized, which shall not 
exceed 30 years.” (Mich, Comp. Laws, 1915, No. 7968.) 

Articles of association of trust companies shall contain: “* + * 
Fifth. The period for which such corporation is to be incorporated, not 
to exceed the period of time authorized by the constitution of this 
State.” (Id. sec. 8046.) 


No limitation. 

The general corporation law 

bes Corporations may be formed for any one of the following purposes: 

“1, Carrying on e business of banking. * * + 

“3. Creating and conducting savings banks. 

“4, Transacting business as a trust company in conformity with the 
laws relating thereto.” (Minn. Gen. Stat., 1913, No, 6145.) 

The certificate of incorporation of a corporation shall specify: “ 2, 
The period of its duration, if limited.” (Id. No. 6147.) 

The inference is that the duration may be unlimited, It is clear that 
this provision includes the institutions under consideration. See for 
additional evidence subdivision 1 of No. 6147, 


MISSISSIPPL 


MINNESOTA, 


Tovides : 


Limitation to 50 years. 

“No charter for any private corporation for pecuniary pon shall be 
granted for a longer period than 99 years.” (Const., No. 178.) 

“The persons associating shall execute articles of inco 
which shall specify: * * Third. The nature of its 
whether that of a commercial bank, 
any combination thereof. * * * 


oration, 
usiness, 
savings bank, trust company, or 
Sixth. The period for which the 
bank (savings bank or trust company) is organized, which shall not 
exceed 50 years.” (Hemingway’s Miss. Code (1917), No. 3585.) 


MISSOURI. 


Apparently uo limitation as to State banks and trust companies, 
Fifty years’ limitation as to savings banks. 

The articles of agreement of banks “ may provide for the number of 
years the corporation is to continue, which shall not exceed 50 years, 
or may provide that the existence of the corporation shall continue until 
the corporation shall be dissolved by consent of the stockholders or by 

roc gs instituted by the State under any statute now in force or 

ereafter enacted.” (Mo. Rey. Stat. (1919), No. 11728.1 

An exact duplication of this provision as epua to trust companies 
is found in Missouri Revised Statutes (1919), No. 11790. 

The articles of agreement (of savings banks) shall set out: - 
Sixth. The number of years the 5 is to continue, which in no 
ease shall exceed 50 years.” (Id., No. 11868.) 

The general corporation law provides: “ Every corporation, as such, 


has power: * * First. To have succession by its corporate name 
1 the period limited in its charter, and when no period is limited, for 
years.’ 


MONTANA, 

Fifty years’ limitation. 

“Any three or more persons desiring to associate themselves together 
for the purpose of becoming a corporation to engage in any one or more 
of all the businesses mentioned in section 2 (this section provides for 
the following classes of banks: (a) Commercial banks, (b) 
banks, (e) trust companies, (d) investment companies) of this act, sha 
sign * “ articles of agreement, which shall set forth: 6. The 
number of years the corporation is to continue, which in no case shall 
exceed 50 years.” (Rev. Codes of Mont. (1915 Suppl.), No. 3915.) 


NEBRASKA, 

No limitation. i 

Every corporation, as such, has power: First. To have succession 
by its corporate name.” eee Rev. Stat. (1913), No. 566.) 
would be a logical place to insert a limitation if any were intended. 

Notice of incorporation of corporations generally must contain: 
Fifth. The time of commencement and termination of the corporation, 
(No. 572.) Here again no limitation is found. No specific provisions 
were found with reference to the precise institutions under investiga- 


tion, 
NEVADA, 
Fifty years’ limitation. 

“Any three or more persons, a majority of whom shall be residents 
of this State, may execute articles of incorporation and be incorporated 
as a banking corporation in the manner hereinafter provided. Said arti- 
cles of incorporation shall contain: * + + Seventh. The length of 
time the corporation is to exist, which shall not exceed 50 years.” 
(Rey. Laws of Nev. (1912), No. 616.) 

The following provisions show the ipplicability of this limitation to 
trust companies and savings banks. Any corporation organized under 
this act may state in its articles of incorporation that it will carry on 
a trust company business, either exclusively or in connection with the 
banking business.” (Id., No. 620. 

“Any banking corporation designating its business as that of a 
savings banks shall have power to carry on a savings bank business as 
prescribed and limited in this act.” (Id., No. 621. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

No limitation. 

Existing charters of savings banks shall be perpetual, although ex- 
pressly limited to a term of years.” (General laws of New Hampshire 
11901), ch. 165, No. 1, p. 546.) 

Every corporation subject to the provisions of this act (business 
corporations act) shall have the Hows. powers and privileges and 
be subject to the following liabilities: (a) To have perpetual succession 
in its corporate name unless incorporated or formed for a limited term 
or dissolved as provided by law.“ (Laws of 1919, ch. 92, No. 4.) 

“The term ‘business corporation,’ as used in this act, shall mean 
any corporation having a capital stock and established for the purpose 
of carrying on business for profit.“ (Laws of 1919, ch. 92, No. 1.) 
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In a chapter headed “banks of issue” is the provision that “every 
euch bank and its stockholders shall be subject to the laws of the State 
applicable to corporations generally, unless the same are controlled by 
the provisions of the charter or by some special law of the State or 
United States.” (General laws of 1901, ch. 1 No. 4.) While there 
are technically no State banks of issue, this section is significant. 


NEW JERSEY. 

No limitation. 

“Every corporation shall have power: 1. To have succession, by its 
corporate name, for the period limited in its charter or cate of 
inco tion, and when no period is limited, 8 (New Jer- 
sey Comp. St. (1910) Corps., No. 1.) This is the “act concerning Cor- 
porations referred to the sections hereafter quoted. 

“The certificate of 8 * * shall set forth: VI. 


e ; od, if any, limited for the duration of the company.” (Id. 

0. 8. 

The certificate of incorporation of a bank “shall specifically state: 
the bank.” (Comp. 


VI. The period, if any, limited for the duration of 
St. 1910) chapter on and banking, No. 2.) 
„In addition to the general powers conferred by the *act concerning 
corporations,’ so far as the same are not inconsistent with this act, 
every bank shall have power,” etc, (Id. No, 6.) 

The certificate of incorporation of a sayings bank shall “set forth 
e peton; if any, limited for its duration.” (N. J. 
Comp. pore Sonat chapter on savings ba No. 39 

“All savings banks organized under and by virtue of this act are 
hereby declared to be corporations 8 of the powers and func- 
tions of corporations mentioned in first section of the act entitled 
55 d d corporations’; and, as such, shall have power,” 
Ste. . 0. 1. 

The certificate of incorporation of a trust company “shall specifi- 
cally state: * * è YI. The period, if any, limited for the duration 
of ae Pal (N. J. Comp. St. of 1910, chapter on trust com- 
panies, No, 2. 

In addition to the general powers conferred by the ‘act concerning 
corporations,’ so far as the same are not inconsistent with this act, 
every trust company shall have power,” etc. (Id. No. 6. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Fifty ae tel limitation as to trust companies; apparently no limita- 
tion as to State banks and savings banks. 

“Banks are divided into the following classes: 

“(a) Commercial banks; 

“(b) Savings banks; and 

„(e) Trust companies. (N. M. Laws of 1915, c. 67, No. 2.) 

“Any number of ms not less than three may organize a corpora- 
tion to engage in the business of banking.” The certificate shall spec- 
ify: (t) The period during which said corporation is to exist. =+ 
The provisions of this section shall not be construed to apply to 
‘ 3 companies (id., No. 10), as amended by laws of 1919, chap- 
er x 

The articles of agreement of a trust company “shall set ont: 

e „ „Sixth. The number of years the corporation shall continue, 
which in no case shall ex 50 years.” (Id., No. 58.) 
“Upon executin + * * a certificate pursuant to all the provi- 
sions of this article, three or more persons may become a corporation 
for any lawful purpose or 2 whatever, except * * © com- 
mercial banks, trust companies,” ete. (Laws of 1917, c. 112, amending 
No, 889 of the codification of 1915.) 

A certificate of incorporation “shall set forth: * * * VI, The 
period limited for the duration of the corporation, not exceeding 50 


years.” (Laws of 1917, c. 112, amending No. 891 of the codification 
of 1915.) This section applies to corporations generally. It would 
not seem to apply to commercial banks and trust companies. It is 
questionable if it would apply to savings banks. 
NEW YORK, 

No limitation. 

The ab am ag certificate of a State bank “ shall specifically state: 
PS The term of its existence, which may be perpetual.” Bank- 


ing. law No. 100. 
be organization certificate of a trust company “ shall specifically 
state: * * + D. The term of its existence, which may be perpet- 
ual.” (Banking law No, 180.) 

The organization certificate of a sayings bank does not require a 
statement as to its term of existence. e law No. 230.) 

In addition to the powers conferred by the general corporation law, 
“every savings bank shall have * * the following powers,” etc. 
(Banking law No. 288. 

General corporation law No. 11 provides that “every corporation as 
such has er, though not specified in the law, under which it is in- 
corporated : 1. To have succession for the period specified in its certif- 
cate of incorporation or by law, and perpetually when no period is 
specified.” 

NORTH CAROLINA, 

Apparently no limitation, 

“Every corporation has powers 1. To have succession by its cor- 
porate name for the period limited tn its charter, and when the charter 
contains no time limit, for a 8 of 60 years.” (North Carolina 
Consolidated Statutes of 1919, No. 1126; General Corporation Law.) 

Nors.—The limitation of 60 years applies when “the charter con- 
tains no time limit.” ‘The inference that any time limit contained in 
the charter, even though longer than 60 years, would control. 

A certificate of incorporation shall “set forth: * + è 6, The 

riod, if any, limited for the duration of the corporation.” (Id. 
Fo, 1114; General Corporation Law.) 

“All of the provisions of law N e Phe private corporations, and 
particularly those enumerated in the chapter entitled ‘Corporation’ 
(Nos. 1126, 1114 are part of this chapter), not inconsistent with this 
chapter, or with the business of banking, are applicable to banks,” 
(Id. No. 236; Banking Law.) 

“Tn addition to the powers conferred by law upon private corpora- 
tions, a banking 5 and banking and trust company doing a 
fiduciary and surety business has power,” ete. (Id. No. 220.) 

“Three or more persons may be incorporated for the pu 
tablishing and o ting commercial banks of deposit an scount, or 
savings banks of loan and deposit, or banks with both classes o 


ness, or banks with a trust, fiduciary, and surety business, by setting 
forth in a certificate of incorporation * 
for the duration of the corporation.” 

limited " was apparently omitted.) 


6. The 
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NORTH DAKOTA. 

Twenty-five years’ limitation as to State banks and savings banks, 
Trust companies have al charters, 

A State bank has “ power: * * * 2. To have succession for a 
period of 25 zeas from its organization, unless ft is sooner dissolved, 
according to the provisions of this chapler, or unless its franchise be- 
comes forfeited by some violation of law.” (N. D. Comp. Laws (1913), 


No. 5150.) 
A savings bank “shall be vested with the powers provided for in” 
such section 5150 of the Compiled Laws. (Id. No. 5193. 1d, 5205.) 

¢ 5 . 


Trust companies “ have perpetual succession.” 
OHIO. 
No limitation. 
The certificate of Incorporation of a commercial bank, a savings 
bank, or a trust company need not state any limited period of duration, 
iJ 


Barking Law of 1919, secs. 710-41. 

The incorporators of a bank, savings bank, or trust company upon 
recording the articles of 9 “shall become a body corporate 
with succession.” (Id. 710-47.) A limitation if intended wo have 


been inserted here. 
OKLAHOMA, 


Twenty-five years’ imitation for banks and savings banks. Fifty 
years’ limitation for trust companies. 

The certificate of incorporation of a bank (and it would seem of a 
savin bank) “shall contain * * * the length of time the cor- 
oration is to exist, which shall not exceed 25 years.” (Rev. Laws of 
kla. (1910) No. 257.) 

The certificate of incorporation of a trust company “shall set out: 
5 rh Sixth: The 4 5 of years the N is to 8 

c no case shall ex Ts.” unn's Annot, Su to 
Rev. Laws (1918) No. 308.) paan me 
3 OREGON, 


tn ee rice f in i f te 

e “articles o corporation (of a State bank) shall ecify : 
* * + 5, The term of its existence, which may be . 
Gen. Laws (1920) No. 6196.) 

The articles of incorporation of a trust company “shall specifically 
state: * * (5) e term of its existence, which may be per- 
petual.” (Id. No. ahd 

A savings bank would seem to come within the definition of a State 
bank, “Any rson, firm, or corporation (except national banks) bav- 
ing a place of business within this State where credits are opened by 
the deposit or collection of money or currency or negotiable paper 
subject to be paid or remitted upon draft, receipt, check, or order, shall 
be regarded as a bank or banker, and as doing a banking business 
under the provisions of this act.“ (Id. No. 6200.) 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


No limitation as to savings banks and trust companies, Twenty 
years’ limitation as to commercial banks. 

A bank shall “ haye succession by the name designated in its articles 
of association for the term of 20 years from the date of the letters 
patent, unless sooner dissolved under the provisions of its articles of 
association, or under this act.” (West's Pa. Stats. (1920) 1186.) 

A savings bank shali “ have succession by the name designated in its 
articles of association, perpetually from the date of the letters patent, 
unless sooner dissolved under the 3 of the articles of association 
or by the provisions of any act of assembly.” (1d, 19745.) 

Each corporation formed under the general corporation act “by vir- 
tue of its existence as such, shall have the 9 powers, unless 
otherwise specially provided: 1. To have succession by its corporate 
name for the period limited by its charter and when no period is limited 
thereby, or by this act, perpetually, subject to the power of the general 
assembly, under the constitution of the Commonwealth.” (Id. 5592.) 
This section is applicable to trust companies which are governed by the 
provisions of the general corporation law. This is the inference from 
the placing of Nos. 6335-6349, relating to trust companies in the gen- 
eral corporation act. 

RHODE ISLAND, 

No limitation. 

“It is hereby specifically gether that every corporation shall have 
power: (a) to have perpetual succession in its corporate name, unless a 

riod for its duration is limited in its articles of association or charter.” 

h. 1925 of the Laws of R, I., 5. (Laws of 8 186. 

“Except as in this act otherwise provided, s ti 
rae Spock eres! shall not apply e ss 
sayings bank, trust company. Id. No. 8 (Id. p. 185). 

ery bank, savings bank, and trust company shall have the powers 
rights, and privileges, and be subject to all the duties, restrictions, an 
liabilities conferred and imposed u them respectively by this title 
(Banking), and in addition thereto shall have all the powers, rights, and 
rivil and be subject to all the duties, restrictions, and liabilities set 
‘orth in chapter 213, so far only as not repugnant to or inconsistent 
with the provisions of this title.“ Ch. 231 of the general laws of 1909. 
(Ch. 218 contained general provisions affecting corporations, No. 1 of 
which provided that “all corporations shall, whenever no other pro- 
vision is specially made, have ae succession.” This chapter was 
repealed by the above ch. 1925, which, however, provided in No. 90 
thereof that if a corporation excepted m the operation of ch. 1925 
be “entitled to the benefits of section 1 * * * of ch. 
218 * + è section 5 hereof * * * shall with respect to each 
such corporation be deemed to be in lieu of and substituted for said 
provisions of said chapters * * and so far as the provisions of 
the act or statute creating such corporation or under which it is in- 
corporated be deemed to apply thereto.” 
be statutory provisions with t to the Incorporation of banks 
and trust companies (ch. 229 of the laws of 1909) contain nothing with 
reference to the duration of such corporations. The agreement of 
incorporation need contain nothing with reference to the term of 
existence. 
The same is true with reference to chapter 230, relating to the in- 


tion of savings banks. 
oR follows from the above that State banks, trust companies, and 
savings banks are not limited in their duration. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 
No limitation. 


“Ev vate corporation, as such, has power: 1, To haye suc- 
3 Accs name for the’ period limited in its charter; 
and when no period is 
No. 2792.) 


(Business 
the business of a bank, 


ed, in perpetuity.” (S. C. Code (1912), 


1922. 
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yan the a th th of nite munya en pike, and cone 

orations, an e exception of municipa ey corpora’ 

tcc: ane =? whatsoev — Gan p i the 
0. 


ns” article.) 

and trust companies are 
organized under the business arai cadi mmn w, except when granted 
special charters. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


3 years’ imitation on banks and savings banks. No limitation 
3 unless perhaps when they exereise banking 


pow 
* Par bank, banking company, or corporation shall be required to 
cease al banking operations within 20 years from the. time ef its 
8 and prom 3 close its business, but 
legislature mar peos Jade general an for the „ of 
on, 


pat banks.“ (Con whe: 18, No, 2 
“For the purpose of this chapter *(banking), every co tion, asso- 
8 firm,, or individual ae this State whose business, whole or in 


consists in. the taking of 
Piatt be held a bank,” (Code of 1 

Lc articles of incorporation of a as so defined, which would 
seem to include a savings shall — — a statement of 6. The 
period for which the bank is organized, not ee 20 years, and 
the date on which it shall commence and terminate its. corporate ex- 
istence." (Id. No. 8950.) 

Persons associating to form a trust company “shall make 
written articles of incorporation. con 2 8 The for 
Ser 48.0 trust company is organized, which. may be perpetual.” (Id. 

0. . 

Trust companies may also do a banking business and in doing such 
business shall be governed by, and be subject to, all the provisions of the 
preceding chapter (which included Rey. Code No. 8950) and to Ret | 
amendments or modifications thereof which may hereafter be ado’ ' 
(Id. No. 9033.) It is a question of statutory and. constitutio: io 
struction whether trust companies doing a banking business are 
limited in their duration to 20 years. 


TENNESSEE. 

No limitation. 

No limitation on the duration. of State banks, savings banks, and 
trust i has been found. For instance, Thompson's. Shaunon's 
Code (1918), No. 2091, relating to powers of banks, and No. 2054, re- 

lating to powers of corporations, contain no such limitation. 


TEXAS. 


28 5 or buying and selling exchange 
19, No. 3 


Fitty-year limitation. 
“The articles of association (of 2 — bank) shall set 


y in n 

Complete Texas Statutes (1920)) art. 871. 

The articles: of eae (of a banking —— trust company) 
shall set out: * * The number of years the corporation is to 
continue, which in no case exceed 50 Fears. (Id., art. 381. D 

The articles of agreement of a savings bank “shal! set out: * s 
6. The number of — tyres the corporation is to continue, which in no 
case is to ex (Id. art. 387.) 

sui ea 

Imitation. 
rporation act provides for articles of association, 


* dy Fine time of its 83 which shall not in any case be 
than 8 nor more than 100 years. (Comp. Zan (1917), p. —.— 

“Corporation to conduct commercial savings tenis * banks —.— 
ing departments for both such classes of business may be formed un 
the provisions of chapter 1 of title 19, Sa Taws of . 1917 
(pp. 860-899), g corporations for roñt, and all 

e inghang vileges, and powers, and all the dutie duties 3 obligations of 
such 8 and the officers and stockholders thereof shall be as 
a . Dr in said chapter, except as in this chapter otherwise provided.” 


97 * 

* associations may be incorpora under 
the 55 of rs at 1 81 this title $3805 899) 8 cor- 
No. limitation. 


porations for pecuniary profit.” (Id. p. 
VERMONT. 

“Subject to ‘the additional or varied requirements stated in- this 
chapter, a corporation may be formed pursuant to the provisions of the 
general corporation law for the purpose of conducting the * 

1. Of a savings bank having no capital stock; or 

be BG aoe + trust company.” (General Laws of Vermont”, (1917), 


One hundred 
ings general 


less 


ee The general corporation law provides: ose ree Hp the articles place 
some limit on the duration of the corporation hall exist forever or 
until its existence is terminated according to ee (Id. p. 4899.) 
These are only applicable provisions found. 


VIRGINIA. 

No limitation. 

Ever, corpora Hon of phu this E Btate — have seat wer: (a) To have suc- 
cession for the time in its charter, ficate of incorporatio; 
— articles of eee But abies no 2 is = 2 it shall 

perpetual, subject to the power of repeal reserved by the constitu- 

oe * the general assembly.“ (Virginia Code (1919), p. STEN) 

The certificate of incorporation of a corporation “ t forth: 


„ „ „(e) ae. riod, if any, limited for the duration Ei the cor- 
8 (Td. 3850.) 
Banks of discount and de 


osit (1d. 4098), savings Senos (id. 4187), 
and trust companies (id. 4137) are incorporated under the general cor- 
poration law, and are in general governed by its — — 
A WASHINGTON. 
Fifty years’ limitation. 
The * articles of ee (of a bank or trust company) shall 


state * 5. The period for which such ration is o; 
ized, which ‘shall not 3 50 years.” (Pierce's Wash. Code (1919), 
w the issuance of a certificate of authority to a bank the persons 
wa Upon the articles of incorporation and their successors Shan there- 
upon become a corporation and shall have power: 2. To 


have suecession. for ine term of years mentioned in its articles of incor- 


(1d. 2 
“Upon the issuance of a certificate of authority to a trust company 
the ns named in the articles of incorporation and their successors 
m become a corporation and shali have power: 1. To exe- 
cute all . powers and possess all the privileges conferred on banks.“ 


So Fees 
bank dee shall —— its business as that of a savings 


poration.” 


beaks have th carry on the business of banking as pre- 
scribed. and limited 22 this 3 (Id. 406-411.) This indicates 
stock savings banks are included in the term “ bank as above used. 


The certificate of incorporation of a mutual sayings bank need make 
no 2388. statement with reference to the duration of the corporation, 


5 As — for corporations generally, the articles of incorporation shall state 
the time of its existence, no to exceed 50 years: Provided, That this 

limit of existence shall not apply to any life, Tank and health insur- 

ance company.” (Id. 4505.) 

64a ge generally shall “ have succession for the period limited.” 


No limitation. 

“ Every corporation as such shall have succession be 3 its ef? tag 
name for the time Hmited in its charter or by law, and if no 
limited, perpetually, (W. Va. Code (1913), No. 2811; in ch. 52.) 

Corporations may be formed under the joint-stock company eet “for 
the following purposes: * * + 9. For banks of issue and circula- 
tion and of unt and deposit and for savings Institutions + e 
10. And for any other purpose or ess useful to the public for 
which a firm or copartnership may be lawfully formed in this State.” 
* No: 2896 ; in ch. 54.) 

eement for incorporation “ shall set. forth: 6. The 
limited or the duration of the corporation.” (Id. No. 2899 

“ Banks of issue or of . and deposit * * shall be sub- 
ject to the provisions of this chapter, and of chapters 52 and 53 of the 
code, so far as the same are applicable = not inconsistent with the 
following sections of this chapter.” (Id. No. 3029; in ch. 54.) 

“All savings banks, Rodi gh igi a Ps associations, and trust eom- 
panies en in a general bankin r uai be subject to the 
provisions of this chapter.“ (No. Age, in, ch 
* “The words bank or ‘ ny ba company’ in this act shall be taken 
= construed to include any ba 3 banking company, or trust 

sf ny.” (Id. No, 3046; in ch. 54.) 
vings banks incorporated 3 this act shall be subject to the 
provisions o of the fifty-second, fifty-third, fifty-fourth, and fifty-fifth chap- 
ers of this code so far as the same are ap licable and not inconsistent 
bee 4400 hereinbefore contained, (Sup Supp. W. Va. Code, 1918, 

o 

A trust company “shall, as to such business of banking, be subject 
to all the provisions of chapter 54 of the code t in- 
consistent with the powers hereby granted to such company.” R awi 
of 1919, ch. 80.) 

WISCONSIN. 


Banks and trust companies limited to 50 years. No limitation as to 
mutual savings banks. 

The articles of 8 of a bank shall contain: Fifth: The 
period for which such r organized, not exceeding 50 years.” 
(Wis. banking law, Sut 2 

“Trust E compares ag bo organized * to the provisions of 
subchapter 2, entitled ‘State banks,’ and be mee oa all the provi- 
sions, requirements, and liabilities of subchapters 1 and 2, so far ag 
applicable, except sections 2024-32 and 2024—35, and except as other- 
wise hereinafter rs (Id. No. 2024-771.) The first-quoted stat- 
SANS: 2024-7, is contained in such subchapter 2, entitled: State 


The incorporators of a mutual savings bank “shall make, sign, ang 
acknowledge written artigles of incorporation containing: 

Fifth. poer Neca articles — cod pie not inconsistent with 3 
they ma er es roper to be therein inserted for the interests. of dos 

n or accomplishment of the pa Ne. 202 D including. 
if desired, the duration of its existence.“ (Id. 

“ Every mutual savings bank formed hereunder eal ae the 
powers and be subject to the provisions of the general, laws rela to 
corporations, so far as the same may be applicable.” (Id. No. 2024-76.) 

he gene! eral corporation law provides for articles of incorporation 
2 9 * ( 7) Such other provisions i articles, if 2 ot 
inconsistent with law, as they may deem proper to be therein i 
for the interests of — Bg corporation or the accom — of tee eae 
poses thereof, including, if desired, the duration of its existence.” is- 
consin Stat. (1915), . 1772 D 


WYOMING, 
aoe. years’ limitation. 

The articles of incorporation of a 
and loan and trust business shall“ 
The term of its existence, not to exceed 50 years.” 
Stat. of 1920, No. 5135.) 

Such a corporation “shall have power: +- Second. To have 
succession for a period not to pips 50 years from its o ization, 
unless it is sooner dissolved according to the provisions of its articles 
of association, or D7 the act of its shareholders owning two-thirds of its 
stock, or unless its franchise becomes forfeited by some violation of 
law.” (Id. — 5135.) 

“Trust co: ony be organized pursuant to the provisions 
of section 5135. my da No. 5189.) 

The general provision with respect to corporations is that the articles 
of incorporation shall state — mg other t 255 “the terms of its ex- 
istence, not to exceed 50 years. 

The general corporation law 2 . — — Every corporation an 10 
the provisions of Ane chapter, as such, has power First. 
have succession by its corporation name for the OA Umited in ho 
certificate of charter. 25 No. 5093.) Note: This merely shows the 
general policy of the State with respeet to th 

SUMMARY. 


Of the 48 States, 21 have absolutely no limitation in terms of years 
as to the existence of State. banks, savings banks, and trust 
companies; 25 have limitations as to one or more of the three 1 
Arizona pas no limitation in terms, but an annual license must 
taken. In Delaware the duration is governed by the special charter ot 
the particular institution. 

It is to be noted that the States limiting duration are not consistent 
as to particular class limited or to the period of limitation. For in- 
stance, Missouri limits savings banks to 50 years, with apparently no 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


eral banking, neti bank, 
Dany state; Er Third, 
(Wyoming Comp. 


e duration of corporations. 
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limitation as to commercial banks and trust companies, while Wisconsin 
limits banks and trust companies to 50 years, but imposes no limitation 
on savings banks. Again, New Mexico has a 50-year limitation as to 
ane becker while ee Dakota. gives trast companies, perpetual 
savings R, while No ota gives S 

charters, at the same time limiting commercial and 3 aas banks to 25 
years, 

It is absolutely impossible to determine any fixed policy which is oper- 
ative throughout the various States. The Iowa statutes contain the 
most glaring example of the hit-and-miss character of these statutes. 
One section of the code provides for “ perpetual succession” of co: 
rations, Nineteen sections further on is a general limitation of the 
existence of corporations to 20 years, 

Strange, also, are the provisions of the California statutes. Section 
290 of the Civil Code requires the articles of incorporation of a corpo- 
ration to set forth “the term for which it is to exist, not exceed be 
50 years,” while section 354 of the same code provides that every 
corporation, as such, has power (1) of succession, by its corporate name, 
for the period limited; and when no period is limited, perpetually. 

The statutes as to the duration of corporate existence are not the 
work of skillful legislators, with a clear definite public policy in mind, 

States limiting duration: 

; E 8 (with possible exception of trust companies). 

. California, 
. Colorado (trust companies, with question as to banks), 
Georgia. 


Idaho. 
Indiana (limited to banks of issue), 
Iowa. 


Kansas. 

Louisiana. 

. Maryland (exclude mutual savings banks), . 

Michigan. 

i e ded 

Missouri (savings banks). 

Montana, 

Nevada. 

New Mexico (trust companies), 

North Dakota (exclude trust companies). 
klahoma. 

. Pennsylvania (commercial banks only). 
South Dakota (banks and sayings banks), 

21. Texas. 

22. Utah. 

. Washington, 

24. Wisconsin (banks and trust companies). 

25. Wyoming. 

States with no limitation of duration; 

1. Arkansas, 

Connecticut. 

Florida. 


eh ok jah St fad ak af ek ED OD A D SV me SOS 


w 
SSS 


Massachusetts. 

Minnesota. 

Nebraska. 7 e 

New Hampshire, 

. New Jersey, „ 
. New York, 

North Carolina. 

14. Ohio. 


. Oregon. 
. Rhode Island, 
. South Carolina. 


, Vermont. . 


21. West Virginia. 
Note that this list includes the large and commercially important 
States of Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and New York. 

Periods of limitation: 


bet tek OD mt CON de SOD 
p 
o 


ro 


qirg 
0 years. 
banks), 50 years. 


— 


. Alabama, 
2. Indiana (limited to banks of Issue ?). 
3. Michigan. 


4 

5. South A 
Some States in which corporations generally are limited in duration: 
. California. 
Colorado. 
Idaho. 
Iowa. 
Kansas. 
Michigan. 


onpm pm 


Xew Mexico. 
Utah, 


9, Washington, 

0. Wyoming. 

NoTE.—No special public 1 — has led these States to distinguish 
between banks, trust companies, and sayings banks on one hand and 
other corporations on the other, so as to limit the duration in one case 
and not in the other.] 

States in which duration is at least to some extent a question of statu- 
or constitutional construction : 
Colorado (State banks). 
Alabama (trust companies), 
8. Indiana (constitution limited to banks of issue 7). 
4, Missouri (construction comparatively clear). 
5. New Mexico. 
6. North Carolina. 
7. South Dakota 1 companies). 
{Norr.—The public policy has been so indefinite in these cases as to 
lead the legislature to express its intention in uncertain language.] 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. If the law should be amended 
in accordance with the proposed bill, the present law will be 
changed only in so far as the right of succession is concerned? 

Mr. McFADDEN. That is the only change. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The right of the Comptroller of 
the Currency or other officials to revoke charters for misman- 
agement or some breach of the law still exists? 

Mr. McFADDEN. In the same manner as it does now, ex- 
actly. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. In addition to that, of course, 
Congress can repeal the law, either generally or specifically as 
to a particular bank, if it so desires. 

Mr. McFADDEN, I think the gentleman is right. I do not 
think but what this bill is in proper form and is constitutional, 
and I desire to submit here a statement on this particular point, 
prepared by Thomas B. Paton, a noted New York attorney: 

CONSTITUTIONALITY OF NATIONAL BANK PERPETUAL-CHARTER BILLS. 

[By Thomas B. Paton,] 


Under existing law (U. S. Rev. Stats., sec. 5128) a national bank 

has power “to have succession for the period of 20 years from. its 
organization" unless sooner dissolyed or its franchise is forfeited as 
provided by law, but it may, with.the approval of the Comptroller of 
the Currency, extend or reextend its corporate existence for further 20- 
year periods as provided in the extension acts of July 12, 1882, and of 
April 12, 1902. Under these acts a shareholder not assenting to ex- 
tension may give notice of withdrawal to the board of directors and is 
entitled to receive from the bank the value of his shares appraised as 
therein provided, 
Bills are now pending in Senate and House (S. 3255; H. R. 9527), 
which haye the approval of the American Bankers’ Association, the 
Federal Reserve Board, and the Comptroller of the Currency, to amend 
section 5136 by removing the 20-year limitation and empowering a 
national bank “to have succession until it shall be dissolved by act 
of its shareholders owning two-thirds of its stock, unless its fran- 
chise shall be forfeited by reason of violation of law, or unless it shall 
be terminated by act of Congress hereinafter enacted.” These bills, 
which have been favorably reported from the respective Committees 
on Banking and Currency, repeal “all acts or parts of acts providing 
for the extension of the period of succession of national banking 
associations for 20 PA vege „ (i. e., acts of July 12, 1882, and of April 
12, 1902) and provide tbat section 5136, as amended, shall apply to 
existing banks, 

A national-bank officer of prominence has questioned the constitu- 
tionality of these bills as applied to existing banks and thinks that 
the proposed law should be changed so as to perpetuate charters as they 
expire and are renewed. He says: 

Where a stockbolder has put in his money for a 20-year period 
and that period is approaching its completion and he decides to with- 
draw his funds at the end of the time, I do not believe a law would 
be constitutional which would deprive him of this right.“ 

This raises a question which is worthy of consideration. The fifth 
amendment of the Federal Constitution, which proyides that no person 
shall be “ deprived of life, liberty, or property without due process of 
law,” secures the individual against any action of the Federal Govern- 
ment divesting vested right, and the question arises whether the provi. 
sion of the pending bills, making the law applicable to existing banks, 
would deprive ie nonttssenting shareholder of a yested right guaran- 
teed him by the Federal Constitution. 

The right of a shareholder to withdraw when a national bank reaches 
the endeof its 20-year period of existence, while a right conferred by 
the existing law does not accrue until certiticate of approval of extension 
has been made by the Comptroller of the Currency and until such time 
it is rather in the nature of a contingent or expectant than a vested 
right. The occasion for its exercise may never arise. The bank may 
not avail itself of the privilege of extension but by vote of the requisite 
number of its shareholders may go into voluntary liquidation: or before 
the 20-year period has elapsed there is always the contingency that the 
bank may be placed in the hands of a receiver or that its charter may 
be forfeited for some violation of law. 

“A right can not be considered a vested right unless it is something 
more than such a mere expectancy as may be based upon an anticipated 
continnance of the present general laws; it must have become a title, 
legal or equitable, to the present or future enjoyment of property.” 
(Cooley, Const. Lim, quoted in Stratton r. Morris, 89 Tenn. 497, 516.) 

It is a well-established rule of law that any right conferred by statute 
may be taken away by statute before it has become vested, in which 
event the constitutional guaranty is not violated. The decided cases 
afford numerous illustrations of this. 

In Pearsall v. Great Northern Railway Ca, (161 U. S. 646) where a 
railroad was granted by the State of Minnesota the general power to 
consolidate with, purchase, lease, or acquire the stock of other roads, 
it was held by the Supreme Court of the United States that a subse- 
quent enactment taking away such power before it had been executed. 
in cases where such other roads were parallel or competing, did not 


impair any vested FREE 

In Black v. State, 59 So. (Ala.) 523, a statute provided that witness 
fees unclaimed for more than two years should be paid into the State 
treasury and be transferred to the general fund of the State. A sub- 
sequent statute made the county treasurer custodian of unelaimed fees 
and the general county fund the ultimate beneficiary. It was contended 


+ 
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certain witness fees collected by court clerks, and which should have 
been and were not paid over to the State before the passage of the 
later act, belonged to the State. But the court held that the later act 
governed, saying: 

“It is a general rule that when a statute is repealed it stands as if 
it had never existed, unless as to vested rights which have accrued 
under its operation. Under the act of 1909 the State had acquired 
no vested rights in the fees In question. Doubtless it bad prior to the 
act of 1911 right to compel respondent to — and pay them over 
to the State treasurer as their appointed custodian, but except as it 


uence and operation of the act of 
1909 was completely nullified by its repeal in 1911. The legislature 
has full ore to take away by statute rights, not vested, w have 
been conferred by statute.” 

In Jackson Hill Coal and Coke Co. v. Board of Commissioners, 104 
N. E. (Ind.) 497, the court said: y rights bestowed by legislation 
enn be taken away, except such as affect vested interests in real or 
personal property,” citing numerous cases. 

In this case an act was passed by the Legislature óf Indiana which 
permitea taxpayers to recover taxes erroneously assessed. At the 

me this act was passed the right to recover such taxes was barred by 
— . Statute of limitation. It was held no vested right was 

0 i 


d been already executed the 


he court said: 

y stated as a general rule that the citizen has no 

1 in a rule of law, and that while rights which have accrued to 
im under the operation of ex laws and have thereby become 

vested may not be taken away by a change of the rules, be can not be 

heard to complain if the rule is changed before any rights have accrued 

to him thereunder.” 

In Hinckley v. Schwarzschild & Co. (107 App. Div. 470, 86 N. B. 
1125), the statute of New York at the time a corporation was organized 
authorized corporations to issue preferred stock by unanimous consent 
of stockholders. Under this any single stockholder had the right to 
prevent the issue of preferred stock by objecting. Later the law was 
amended to authorize issue of preferred stock by consent of two-thirds 
of stockholders, It was held this was within the reserved power of 
the legislature to alter the charter of a corporation and did not inter- 
fere with vested rights. 

The foregoing authorities and the principle upon which they are 
based point to the conclusion that the bills pending in Congress to 
grant succession to national banks, as therein provided, do not, in their 
application to existing banks, deprive nonassenting shareholders of any 
vested rights guaranteed by the Federal Constitution. As soon as one 
of these Sims becomes law national banks now -existing will have suc- 
cession according to its provisions and will not at the end of 20 years 
from the time when they were originally created or their charters were 
reextended be required to take any action for extension of charter, 
Such shareholders who at the end of the 20-year period might otherwise 
have been unwilling to consent to an extension and have exercised the 
right to withdraw and receive payment for their stock at an appraised 
value will no Jonger oe oe pe, e. pri N cent m evo never 
beco ey will no epri¥ any of pro; guaran- 
teed by the Federal Constitution. a. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. BEGG. Is there anything in the way of protection af- 
forded to patrons of a bank by having a termination other than 
the right to. refuse a new charter if they have not lived up to 
the letter of the law? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I do not consider that there is, The Comp- 
troller of the Currency in answer to that question said that 
there was po advantage in having these 20-year expirations, so 
far as the management of their institutions is concerned, The 
law assumes that it is the function of the comptroller to see to 
it that the banks are always in prime condition. Some people 
have argued that perhaps this 20-year limitation gave the op- 
portunity to the comptroller to force the banks to clean up 
things that had been criticized before granting a renewal of the 
charter. 

Mr. BEGG. There is a good deal of inconvenience to the bank 
in getting a renewal, is there not? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Yes; there is sometimes. 

Mr. BEGG. There is no forfeiture of the right of the Gov- 
ernment to close the bank if the bank does not comply with 
the law? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. No. 

Mr. BEGG. The Government has sanctioned a permanent 
charter in the case of the stock land banks and the Federal re- 
serve banks, has it not? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I think so. 

Mr. BEGG. I can not see any reason why the national banks 
should not be given the same basis. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I want to ask the chairman of 
the committee a question for information. I notice in the re- 
port of the committee the statement that— 
the request was made for a longer term of charter, or preferably for a 
perpetual charter. 


Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Who made the request originally 
for the longer term, and for how long a term was the original 
request made? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I regret to say that I did not look up that 
proposition, but I suppose it was during the discussion in Con- 
gress. | 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It would look as if the original 
request of the banks—I assume for a longer term than 20 years 
or for a perpetual charter, and I was curious to know for how 
long a term they: first asked. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I tried to make it clear that the demand 
would not have arisen at this time had it not been for the Fed- 
eral reserve act giving the banks the right to act in a fiduciary 
capacity. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Tes. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. I want to say in answer to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin that at the hearings I asked the Comptroller 
of the Currency if there was any objection to extending the 
charters for 50 years instead of 20 years, and the comptroller 


said he would rather have it without limit. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Who made the request for the 
perpetual charter? 

Mr. LAWRENCE. I suppose the banks, through the comp- 
troller. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The language at the end of the 
first page and top of the second page, “‘ unless its franchise shall 
become forfeited by reason of violation of law or unless it shall 
be terminated by act of Congress hereinafter enacted,” provides 
only for an absolute termination of the charter and not in any 
way for altering or amending it, which is the customary lan- 
guage of such reservations. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I think the gentleman is right. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. So the charter would have to 
be absolutely terminated, otherwise it must continue with the 


-existing provisions. 


Mr. McFADDEN. This is a proposition to continue the char- 


ters, and it does not affect the other provisions of the law. 


‘Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

‘Mr. MCFADDEN. Yes. 

‘Mr. WILLIAMSON. In line 1, page 2, it says “by act of 
Congress hereinafter enacted.” ‘Would it not be better to use 
the words “ hereafter enacted ”? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Perhaps it would be better. 

Mr, HILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. I want to ask the gentleman reporting the bill 
in reference to the same clause of the bill which the gentleman 
from Wisconsin inquired about. I know that the national banks 
in Baltimore are somewhat hampered by the fact that the life 
of their charter is short. Personally I am in favor of taking 
away that limitation. But I want to ask this question. Should 
we change the Federal banking system there can be a new char- 
ter imposed, ‘and this provision as to the termination of the 
charter does not give Congress the right to do anything in the 
way of amending, but it must absolutely terminate the charter. 
I want to ask if it would not be better to say “unless it shall 
be terminated or modified“? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Or amended. 

Mr. HILL. Yes; terminated or amended. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman is a lawyer and the gen- 
tleman in charge of the bill is not. I want to say that the bill 
has been looked over carefully by the counsel for the ‘Treasury 
Department and the representative of the national banks, and I 
have an opinion on the subject which seems to bring it within 
the Constitution and the questions that gentlemen have raised, 

Mr. HILL. I want to say that I am in favor of removing the 
limit, but I think Congress should reserve the right to alter or 
amend, to continue the banking system. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. In section 14 of the act of 1882, which is 
not repealed by this act, it provides that may at any 
time amend, alter, or repeal the act to which this is amenda- 
tory. 

Mr. HILL. I understand from the gentleman, then, that this 
is covered by other provisions of the banking act. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Yes, section 14 of the extension act of 
1882, which is not repealed in this bill, provides that Congress 
may at any time amend, alter, or repeal this act and acts of 
which it is amendatory. 

‘Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But if the gentleman will look 
at section 2 of the pending bill he will see this language— 

All acts or parts of acts provided for the extension of the tobe 
= Sins of national banking associations for 20 years are hereby 

Therefore, if this bill shall become law it will repeal every- 
thing that is in conflict with its provisions. 

Mr. WINGO, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WINGO. I want to call the gentleman’s attention to the 


fact that the act of 1882 repealed subsection 2 of the act of 
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1864. Now you propose by this bill to reinstate subsection 2 of 
the act of 1864, and we repeal the act of 1882 both by implica- 
tion and special provision, The proponents of the bill say that 
you ought to take away the power of Congress so that you will 
have some stability. I will say that it is intentional to put it 
beyond the power of Congress except in special cases. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Arkansas a question. 

Mr. McFADDEN,. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I would like to ask if he knows 
of any national charter granted since the decision in the Dart- 
mouth College case which has not contained in express terms 
some reservation that Congress may repeal, alter, or amend the 
charter? 

Mr. WINGO. Certainly; but this is intentional to leave all 
that out of this bill. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MCFADDEN. Yes, 

Mr. STEVENSON. I want to direct the attention of the 
gentlemen who are raising that question, especially the Dart- 
mouth College question, to the fact that that is by force of a 
section of the Federal Constitution which prohibits a State 
from interfering with or impairing the obligations of a contract, 
There is no provision of the Federal Constitution which pro- 
hibits Congress at any time repealing or impairing the obliga- 
tions of a contract or of a charter which it has granted, and 
the Supreme Court has so held. - 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Nobody questioned the authority 
of Congress to grant a perpetual charter, but since the decision 
in the Dartmouth College case Congress has taken especial 
pains as a matter of public policy not to grant perpetual 
charters, and all the States have likewise since that decision 
inserted in their respective constitutions a provision making 
it impossible for them to grant charters except subject to the 
right to alter, amend, or repeal. Congress has refrained from 
granting perpetual charters not because it has not under the 
Constitution the authority, but because on grounds of public 
policy it ought not to exercise the authority. 

Mr. STEVENSON. But the question that is being raised is 
whether Congress, if it did not say a word about granting 
these charters or repealing them, could do it. Congress could 
repeal them any time it wanted to. There is nothing to pre- 
vent it, but a State which has granted a charter without re- 
serving those rights has entered into a contract which, under the 
Dartmouth College case and under the Federal Constitution, 
can not be impaired by the States, and therefore the States 
were obliged to put those provisions in their constitutions. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from South 
Carolina yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON, If I have the floor, yes. 

Mr, WALSH. What right exists under the present law, if 
this amendment be adopted, to cancel the charter of any 
national bank? 

Mr. STEVENSON. The right is preserved under this bill 
that we have before us. 

Mr. WALSH. I am not asking about this bill. I mean with- 
out act of Congress. 

Mr. STEVENSON. There is the right to forfeit the charter 
if the bank violates the law. 

Mr. WALSH. Who does that? 

Mr. STEVENSON. The Comptroller of the Currency, which 
is a proceeding whereby the bank is put into the hands of a 
receiver and wound up. 

Mr. WINGO, But that is the matter of court procedure. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to me? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. Under the second clause of this bill there are 
several ways of terminating the succession; one, by voluntary 
dissolution; two, by reason of forfeiture by violation of law; 
three, by congressional reservation of termination of the 
charter. 

I would like to ask the gentleman if the word “ termination,” 
in his opinion, includes the power of amendment?. I should 
suppose it might. If you can terminate a charter, you have a 
right to insist that a charter be accepted of a certain sort. 
Would there be any objection to putting in after the word 
“termination” the words “or amendment”? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Where they assume these trusts in per- 
petuity, I think that would be a breach of faith, which would 
not be proper. I think the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Winco] made it quite clear in regard to this mattér, that this 
is understood to be a restriction, 2 


Mr, HILL. That would be a definite termination, and not a 
modification. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I should think so. 

Mr. HILL. I think it is well to have that clear, because the 


question is likely to undergo judicial inquiry later on. 


Mr. MILLSPAUGH. Mr. Speaker, as a matter of fact, have 
not some comptrollers of the past exercised their arbitrary 
power over a national bank which seeks the renewal of its 
charter to hold up the charter until probably the day before 
the new charter was necessary, and by so doing forced the bank 
to put some arbitrary regulation in its by-laws to the detriment 
of the bank and to the great expense and detriment of the 
community? 

Mr. McFADDEN, The gentleman is correct in that. There 
have been instances of that kind. 

Mr. MILLSPAUGH. I know of one case in Illinois that 
happened within the past three years, where the Comptroller 
of the Currency heid up a bank with assets of over a million 
dollars until the day before the charter expired, forcing the 
bank to put a provision in its by-laws to satisfy his personal 
whim. That is a very dangerous power to lodge in a Comp- 
troller of the Currency. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman is correct about that. Mr. 
Speaker, how much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 32 minutes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Does the gentleman from Arkansas desire 
to use some time now? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield the floor? 

Mr. McFADDEN. How much time does the gentleman from 
Arkansas want? 

Mr. WINGO. I was going to ask for an hour in opposition 
to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Of course, if the gentleman yields the floor, 
the Chair will recognize the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. WINGO. It was the understanding that we were to 
have an hour on a side. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I want to expedite the consideration of 
this bill, if I can. We have two or three other bills here, and it 
the gentleman can get along with less I would be very glad 
to be generous in yielding him time, 

Mr. WINGO. But the gentleman understands that we were 
proceeding upon the theory that we would have an hour on a 
side. The gentleman knows that I promised one gentleman 30 
minutes and he promised him 15. That would give me only u 
very little time to explain my objection. ` 

Mr. MCFADDEN. It was my understanding that there would 
be an hour on this bill. 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, no; it was the understanding that there 
was to be an hour on a side. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I do not want to break faith with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I want the gentleman to retain 
control of the floor, but at the same time I want to control one 
hour in opposition to the bill in debate. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time for debate be extended so that the total 
debate shall be two hours, of which the gentleman will yield 
me one hour, and that will give him control of the floor. 

The SPEAKER. The same result is accomplished by the 
statement the gentleman has already made. 

Mr. WINGO. The Chair will appreciate the situation. T 
do not want to take advantage of the parliamentary situation. 
I shall offer a motion to recommit and make my fight on that 
line and not try to take the floor away from the gentleman 
for the purpose of amendment. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, under the circumstances I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Arkansas be per- 
mitted to have one hour, 

Mr. WALSH. Well—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that debate be extended one hour. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, is 
there going to be any opportunity or any desire to offer an 
amendment to this bill? Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
expect to permit any amendments? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I prefer not to have any amendment to it, 
It has been carefully considered by the committee. 

Mr. WALSH. If that is true the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania had better use his time or yield the floor or move the 
previous question, rather than extend the debate an hour. I 
think the gentleman should exercise his choice. I object to ex- 
tending the debate an hour. 
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Mr. MCFADDEN. If the gentleman will get along with an 
hour's time I am willing to yield him 30 minutes and an addi- 
tional 30 minutes will give him an hour; but there are other 
ee coming up, and I think we can arrange the time satisfac- 
torily. p 

Mr. WINGO. I fear the gentleman is laboring under a mis- 
apprehension as to the parliamentary situation, of which I do 
not want to take any advantage. As I understand, the gentle- 
man has 82 minutes. If he does not move the previous question 
on this bill, he will lose control of the floor, and I want him to 
be advised. I would like to have an hour, but if the gentleman 
will give me 30 minutes that will still leave him two minutes to 
move the previous question, Of course, that will interfere with 
the agreement I have with some other gentlemen. 

Mr. McFADDEN. How much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. Thirty-two minutes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will yield the gentleman 30 minutes. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I hope the lawyers of the House 
will read this bill. Some of the gentlemen who are enthusiasti- 
cally in favor of it are not lawyers, and I am charitable to think 
of them that if they were they would not be in favor of it aside 
from the general policy. Now, in reference to the construction 
as to the word perpetuity, my friend from South Carolina said 
that it is not a perpetual charter, which is a fact; it is a con- 
tinuous charter; but what is the difference? Take the matter 
of terminating the charter by a law. Of course, the limitation 
that has becn referred to in the Constitution is a limitation upon 
the States, but I challenge any lawyer to contradict this proposi- 
tion that, when Congress grants a charter of this kind and pro- 
vides in the charter granted the terms and conditions under 
which Congress will exercise its power to terminate, Con- 
gress will protect the holders (f the charter, and that Congress 
can not come in and terminate it in any other way, manner, or 
condition. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield before going 
further? But when Congress provides that Congress can termi- 
nate it by its own act, it retains the right over the court or 
anybody else to terminate. 

Mr. WINGO. I am glad the gentleman called attention to 
that. I am familiar with this fight. It is part of the fight for 
the branch bank system and further to drive the State banks 
out of existence. It is not new. The first entering wedge was 
in giving the fiduciary power to national banks. No man who 
knows anything about the philosophy of banking could try to 
defend it. The gentleman says that Congress reserves the right 
to terminate. Now, notice the peculiar language of this bill. 
I made the statement advisedly that this language was care- 
fully drawn for certain specific purposes, and it will give sta- 
bility and permanency to the charter, so there will be no ques- 
tion as to fiduciary powers. It says: 

Unless its franchise shall become forfeited by reason of violation of 
law or unless it shall be terminated— 

That is, the charter of each institution— 
terminated by act of Congress hereinafter enacted. 

There are just two methods by which Congress can amend 
this charter under the decision of the court, because you have 
undertaken to limit by the grant itself the future exercise of 
your unlimited authority or of a future Congress, and you spe- 
cifically covenant with these charter holders to grant a per- 
petual charter subject to two reservations, one of which says 
“ by reason of violation of law.” That sounds very nice. 

Gentlemen, any lawyer who has had any experience at all 
can give the comptroller a run for his money if he seeks to 
take away the charter of a national bank. I will not call 
names, but there are men who know there was a Member of 
Congress who charged a former Comptroller of the Currency 
with trying to drive him out of business and trying to close his 
bank, and they were bitter enemies. One Member of this House 
charged that John Skelton Williams was trying to drive him 
out of business and close his bank, and even with those bitter 
feelings he could not eyen close the doors or put the bank in 
the hands of a receiver or get grounds on which he could re- 
fuse an extension of charter. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. If I understood the gentleman correctly, 
you stated that under this bill national banks might establish 
branch banks? 

Mr. WINGO. No. This is a part of the scheme to establish 
the branch-bank system in the United States. I was talking 
about another proposition. Certainly these banks ought not to 
be haled up by the power of one man. The Comptroller of the 
Currency has not that power now. He has got to go into court 
and have a judicial determination. 

What is the other provision? Unless the charter of each 
bank shall be terminated by the action of Congress, It is the 
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intention of those back of this, confessedly, to give national 
banks such a permanency that they can compete with State 
banks as trustees, acting in a fiduciary capacity, and they could 
not have that permanently unless you have the law say that if 
you want to terminate the charter of the First National Bank 
of Boston you would have to introduce a special bill in Con- 
gress, not by repeal or general amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. What would be the effect if Congress should 
repeal the whole act? Would not that terminate all of these 
charters? 

Mr. WINGO. Congress has unquestionably the unlimited 
power to repeal, alter, or amend, except as some men are afraid, 
under decisions of the Supreme Court, it would assume that it 
has the unlimited power, and, having the unlimited power, it 
ean by its own act restrict the exercise of that power; it can 
covenant with people who put up property, and therefore obtain 
what the courts have determined to be vested rights, and Con- 
gress by that act has covenanted with these incorporators that 
put money in that “ We will give you perpetual succession, sub- 
ject only to certain restrictions by Congress.” One is that you 
forfeit your charter by violation of law, and another is that 
Congress can take up and repeal by special act the charter of 
any particular bank. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman admits, then, 
that Congress under this would have the right to terminate a 
charter of a bank in a specific act? 

Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman think that would be worth 
anything to the public? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Does not the gentleman agree 
that that right is within the proposition as proposed in the act, 
that one charter or a dozen charters might be described in the 
same act, and therefore—— 


Mr. WINGO. There must be a specific termination. Is it 
worth anything? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. It is worth a good deal. 

Mr. WINGO. Let us see what it would mean. As I told 


one of the gentlemen, I think it will do you more harm than 
good, because of this: Say that some Member of Congress should 
become politically opposed by a national bank in his district, 
and there would be a bitter feeling between them, as I have 
known in some instances. 

I know a bank that was closed once in my district, a national 
bank, and I had plenty of ground on which I could have driven 
that bank to the wall and terminated its charter if this had 
been the law. That would have been a local bill like a bridge 
bill. It is ridiculous to talk about that. Here is what you 
ought to do. You ought to put in this act the customary pro- 
vision that was in both of the other acts, the right of modifica- 
tion or repeal. We will take the act of 1882, which reads “ or 
unless hereafter modified or repealed.” ; 

But I want to get to another proposition, 

Mr. WALSH. Is not the final sentence in the act of 1882 a 
reservation of the right to alter, amend, or repeal? 

Mr. WINGO. I think it is “ modify or repeal.” 
other uses the language the gentleman suggests. 
of 1882 says “ modify or repeal.” 

Mr, MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I can not just now. 

Now, the gentlemen have stated that there have been reasons 
given for this bill, and one is that Congress in a misguided 
moment granted fiduciary powers to national banks. The other 
is that the 21 States named now give perpetual charters to 
State banks. What was the argument when you passed the 
fiduciary bill? Its opponents admit that it was ridiculous to 
talk about a commercial bank acting as trustee. The gentle- 
man from MassachuSetts [Mr. Luce] said that one of his judges 
had ruled that they would have to give security. If I had 
any interest in a trust and a demand deposit, commercial bank 
sought to act as trustee, I would insist on its giving some 
security. 

Mr. LUCE. How would the gentleman discriminate between 
the situation of a State bank and a national bank, side by side, 
doing similar business? 

Mr. WINGO. I do not discriminate. Because the States 
have done an unwise and unsound thing is no argument why the 
National Goyernment should compete with them and enter into 
the same mad race. That is the argument. In justification of 
this bill it is contended that 21 States now grant perpetual 
charters to State banks. I challenge that statement. Arkansas 
is listed in the report. The gentleman finds no limitation in the 
banking law of the State, but he fails to take the restriction on 
the granting of charters to all the corporations of the State, 
That is true of a few other States mentioned in the list. Even 
if it were true, shall you inflict upon the remaining 27 States 


I think one 
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of this, Union an unsound and unwise policy beeause the legis- 
latures of the other 21 States have embarked upon an un- 
sound policy? 

Why the pressure? They want to drive the State banks out 
of business. I say that there is room for both. It is a matter 
for the people of the community to determine whether they will 
take a State or national charter. Iam in favor of keeping them 
on am equality, but an equality of banking. There is one State 
that permits a State bank under its charter te run everything 
from a sawmill to a boarding house, and if you follow that 
theory you. would. see that because a State bank should operate 
a sawmill vou should give that same power to a national bank 
in order to compete with it. Will you say that you will permit 
a national bank to engage in certain business because State 
banks do so? 

Mr. WALSH: What is the objection to permitting either a 
State or national bank, both of which are under strict super- 
vision and examination, from acting in a fiduciary capacity? 
Or is the gentleman opposed te any banking institution acting 
in such capacity? 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, no. That would make a long discussion, 
and 1 would suggest this to the , that there was a 
reason why practical business men sought to organize trust com- 
panies as distinguished from demand deposit banks. One is 
real investment banking. There are two or three clearly defined 
branches of banking, each one controled by a different phi- 
losophy. One is a commercial bank, as you know—demand de- 
posits. It has to keep its assets liquid, because the depositors 
may come in on any day and demand all the cash. Then there 
is the savings bank. You know what it is. Then there is that 
other great banking institution, the trust company—investment 
banking pure and simple. It and it alone ought to be permitted 
as a banking institution to act in a fiduciary capacity. I would 
not own stock—I would own stock, but I would not act as a 
director—in a commercial bank or a State bank that acted in a 
fiduciary capacity. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Do not most of the trust companies carry on 
an ordinary banking business, having funds subject to demand? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; to an incidental extent. But there is quite 
a difference in their privileges and their rights under the law. 
That is so, for instance, in the case of a savings bank. 

Mr. WALSH. Do they not carry on an ordinary banking 
business, having funds on deposit subject to check? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; incidentally. 

Mr. WALSH. If they act in a fiduciary capacity, carrying 
on that kind of business, why should not the national banks do 
the same kind of business? 

Mr. WINGO. It is the difference between the investment 
bank, dealing with long-term securities, and the commercial 
bank, dealing with short-term securities; a bank that has got 
to meet demands at all times for cash. 

Mr. WALSH. Is not a national bank considered as an in- 
vestment bank? 

Mr. WINGO. No. A national bank is a purely commercial 
bank. It is restricted as to the kinds of securities in which 
it can invest its funds in a great many instances. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. FAIRFTELD. Is it not in the very nature of things im- 
possible for a bank to carry on this dual process—that is, com- 
ply with the law in a fiduciary capacity and at the same time 
hold funds that will permit it under the law, with inspection, 
to do an ordinary commercial banking business? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; I agree with the gentleman. I never 
have been able to find out how any man who knew anything 
about banking would want to permit a commercial banking 
business to act in a fiduciary capacity. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. They do in the State of Indiana. 

Mr. WINGO. I know they do in some States. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. I was just wondering if there is anything 
in the nature of banking that would make it impossible, under 
proper restrictions, for a bank to act in a fiduciary capacity 
and at the same time conduct an ordinary mercantile bank? 

Mr. WINGO. I am talking about the wisdom of it from the 
standpoint of good banking. Of course you can do it, and you 
are permitting them to do it; but I am talking about the wisdom 
of doing it. In doing it you are playing with fire. Instead of 
scrambling the banking institutions of America in this manner 
we ought to insist that each one of them should keep within its 
separate field. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 


Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman know of any abuses or 
misfortunes that have occurred by reason of permitting these 
banking institutions to engage in fiduciary business? 

Mr. WINGO. I know of one in one city about which I am 
very much disturbed. 

Mr. WALSH. Have the stockholders or the beneficiaries 
suffered on account of it? 

Mr. WINGO. If the gentleman knew much about banking 
conditions, he would knew that they are skating on thin ice in 
many parts of the country. I happen to be interested in a 
friendly way in a trust, a State bank that is acting in a 
fiduciary capacity. 

Mr. WALSH. Is not the danger of loss or misfortune just as 
great from the purchase of long-time securities, such as the 
gentleman from Arkansas has mentioned as being a common 
practice in the case of trust companies and institutions of like 
character? 

Mr. WINGO. No; I think not. I think if a man will study 
the. standard works on banking he will find this to be true, 
that the very reason why we refer to certain paper as being 
“frozen” paper is not alone because it has long maturity 
but because of the fact that the longer a piece of paper has 
to run as a banking proposition, where it is not bottomed 
on permanent investment, the security is liable to deteriorate. 

A short-time commercial bank keeps its business in short 
paper, first, because of the demand deposits, and the next reason 
is that they are doing a commercial business, and a man may 
be doing a great business to-day which six months from now 
he would not be doing; and changes take place in commercial 
conditions which are very great, and the current of business 
may shift from one locality to another; and there may be a 
seasonal failure of crops in a community that would affect a 
short-term note, commercial paper; whereas when a trust com- 
pany or a savings bank goes to invest in stocks and bonds in 
most of the States they are limited to specific securities that 
are declared to be eligible for investment for savings banks and 
trust companies. Those are the gilt-edge securities that are 
shown to be sound through a series of Fears, which have back 
of them assets of a permanent character that will give them a 
degree of permanency and solidity that will make them a sound 
and safe investment, 

a GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
¥ ? 

Mr. WINGO. Certainly. 

Mr, GRAHAM of Illinois. I notice that there are a number 
of States quoted in the report which issue unlimited charters 
to State banking institutions, and it is stated in the report that 
the duration of charters is unlimited in 21 States of the Union. 
Now, take the State of Missouri, which is not mentioned. I 
assume that in Missouri there is a limitation on the length of 
the charter of a State bank. 

Mr. WINGO. Surely. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Minois. Now, suppose the national banks 
are given an unlimited tenure of life. What effect will that 
have on the State banks with which they come in competition? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I left? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has eight minutes remain- 
ing. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I do not want to take up much of 
the gentleman’s time, but it seems to me it would have a dele- 
terious effect. 

Mr. WINGO. No; it would not have a deleterious effect for 
length of charter does not control. Here you are not considering 
what is sound, but you are entering into a mad race with State 
banks. Because 21 States have permitted State banks to de 
this, you propose to put national banks on an exact footing with 
a State bank, so that they ean increase their profits by doing a 
fiduciary business. The fact is they can make profits in selling 
potatoes, or in engaging in life insurance, or in fire insurance; 
but I say that a national bank established as a commercial 
bank with demand deposits, ought to be held down to that. The 
States are waking up to that. I predict that the next State 
legislatures in 1923 and 1924 will change the law in the respect 


tion, they would say to the States, “ You people must remedy 
the evil instead of asking Congress to permit national banks 
to engage in a similar practice.” But be that as it may, I think 
we ought to reenact the statute of 1902, which simply provides 
that the national bank charters may be extended another 
years. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappen] said a lot 
of them would expire on July 1, or all of them possibly. Is that 
what the gentleman said? 
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Mr. MCFADDEN. Oh, no; the gentleman misunderstood me. 

Mr. WINGO. What was it the gentleman said about July 1? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Some of the charters will expire at that 
time. I know the gentleman argues that if they made their 
application beforehand they would get an extension, 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; they have had two years, every bank 
whose charter expires. Of course, the gentleman is wrong on 
his dates. Technically he may be right with regard to some 
bank that had its charter renewed after the act of April 12, 
1902, but on July 1 any bank whose charter will then expire 
has had two years to apply for a renewal. 

The comptroller issued charters last month, Those banks 
haye charters running 20 years. It simply means this, and I 
think the gentleman’s contention may be well taken about 
that, that those whose charters expire after April 12—not 
July 1—might not have the right to a further extension unless 
authorized by Congress. What I say is that we ought to enact 
a statute which instead of reviving subsection 2 of the act of 
1864 would contain the same identical language as the act 
which was passed in 1902, giving the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, under existing limitations, the right to give them a further 
extension of 20 years. Under the national banking laws they 
have prospered and become a great banking system. They have 
already had two extensions. It would be easy to obtain another, 
The only reason they want this change so as to give them char- 
ters in perpetuity is in order that they may act in a fiduciary 
capacity. Another argument made is that you ought to give 
them perpetual charters, because that will give them a better 
standing and credit. That is absurd. But gentlemen may say, 
Why object to their having a perpetual charter? What is the 
objection to that? The man who instinctively is not opposed to 
the idea of giving a perpetual charter to a banking corporation 
is a man on whom it is no use to waste your time to reason 
with him. You are giving to that corporation a powerful char- 
ter, a charter with wonderful privileges, and you propose to 
breathe into that corporate charter and into that corporate 
existence an eternal soul that never dies. Men may come and 
men may go and their estates be wound up, but whenever you 
once give these national banks a perpetual charter you are 
giving to them something which man does not possess, and that 
is an immortality to their bodily being and corporate existence. 
There is no use in trying to reason with a man to whose spirit 
that is not revolting. If you want arguments on this subject, 
go and read the debates in Congress when the first national 
banking act of 1864 was enacted. Go and read the debates in 
1882 when this question was up again. Go and read the debates 
in 1902 when there was plenty of time to discuss the question 
and plenty of time to amend, 

You will find there the records of past Congresses replete with 
arguments from both Republicans and Democrats. And, strange 
to say, in 1864 the strongest arguments against perpetual char- 
ters came from the Republican side of the Chamber, whereas 
before that, in the days of Andrew Jackson, the fight upon bank 
charters had been made by Democrats. The Republican Party 
up to this time has maintained on this question a policy of 
deliberate opposition to perpetual charters for national banks. 
The Republican Party twice before when it was in power has 
refused to give the banks perpetual charters, You have the 
votes to-day, so that you can do it; but if you are going to do 
it I beg of you reserve the unlimited right to alter, amend, or 
repeal, Do not say, as you do in this act deliberately, that 
Congress will exercise its power in only two ways; that would 
be absurd. 

Mr. BURTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WINGO. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BURTON. Does not the act of 1882 pertaining to na- 
tional banks give the right to alter, amend, or repeal in the 
most unlimited terms? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; and that is the thing I want here. 

Mr. BURTON, But that is general, pertaining to the whole 
banking system. 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. BURTON. May I ask the gentleman a further question? 

Mr. WINGO. But before we get away from that, this bill 
Specifically repeals that, 

Mr. BURTON. I do not think so. That is a general pro- 
vision pertaining to all banks. I think the gentleman read the 
wrong provision in regard to that. It is a singular fact that 
in the original act creating national banks there was not a gen- 
eral provision authorizing Congress to alter, amend, or repeal, 
I had occasion to look that up some years ago. But just at the 
end of the act of 1882—— 

Mr. WINGO. There is no dispute about that, and I have only 
a moment left. 

Mr. BURTON. It provided that Congress may at any time 
alter, amend, or repeal this act and the acts to which this is 


amendatory. That gives the-broadest authority to alter, amend, 
or repeal. I had occasion to look that up some time ago. 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; but in 1882, when we specifically took up 
this question of the extension of charters, we said, “ Unless 
altered, amended, or repealed.” In 1902 we passed a provision 
providing that in the language of the act of 1882 the Comptroller 
might grant a further extension of 20 years. I am going to 
offer a motion to recommit which will be practically an exact 
copy of the act of 1902, except that it will do this, that I will 
add the words “ April 12, 1902,” after the words “ July, 1882 "— 
that is, in the act of 1902. In other words, have the status con- 
tinued as it is now for another 20-year period, and I hope gen- 
tlemen will vote for that. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. APPLEBY]. 

Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Speaker, this bill now under considera- 
tion calls for perpetual charters for national banks. 

I am offering to you my experience of many years as a 
director of a State bank. The State of New Jersey grants per- 
petual and liberal charters to its trust companies as well as to 
its State banks. Why should national banks operating in that 
State be placed in a position of having a renewable charter? 

If you were going to make a choice between banking institu- 
tions as to which one you would select as your executor, you 
certainly would not decide in favor of an institution having a 
limited legal life. Only one-third of the national banks are 
members of the Federal reserve system. There are apparently 
reasons why more of the banks have not become members of 
that splendid system. If the passage of this act will cause 
more banking institutions to become members, I am for this 
bill, Its enactment into law is fully justified. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
this is simply a proposition to allow banks to continue during 
good behavior, to continue in perpetuity, so that they can as- 
sume trust conditions given them under the law. There is no 
preconceived idea of perpetuating branch banks through this 
system. If there is any such idea I know nothing about it, and 
I have heard no argument to that effect. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman allow me to 
ask him one question? 

Mr. McFADDEN, Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The bill provides, and something 
has been said on that point, that Congress shall have power to 
terminate charters at any time. Nothing is better settled than 
that; without any such reservation Congress has power, in its 
discretion, to repeal or amend any Federal charter. 

The SPEAKER. The hour has expired. 7 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the bill and all amendments thereto. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. WINGO, Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the bill with 
the following instructions. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WiNGO moves to recommit to the Committee on panny 
Currency and report forthwith with an amendment striking out al 
the enacting clause and substitute the following : 

“That the Comptroller of the Currency is hereby authorized, in the 
manner 12.4882 by, and eee pe conditions and limitations, "the ‘act 
of July 12, 1882, and of A 1902, to extend for a further period 
of 20 years the charter o Ak Anai banki association extended 
under said acts which shall desire to continue its existence after ex- 
piration of its charter,” 

Mr: MCFADDEN, Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas to recommit the bill with instructions. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Wineo) there were 13 ayes and 46 noes. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on the ground 
that no quorum is present, and I make the point that no quorum 
is present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas makes the 
point that no quorum is present, The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees. All those 
in favor of the motion to recommit will answer ‘‘ yea” when 
their names are called, and all those opposed will answer “ nay.” 

The question was taken, and there were—yeas 65, nays 211, 
answered “ present ” 1, not voting 154, as follows: 


and 
after 


YEAS—65. 
Almon Blanton Byrns, Tenn. Connally, Tex. 
Aswell Bowling Carew Cris) x A 
Bankhead Box Carter Davis, Tenn. 
Bell Briggs Collier Garner 
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Garrett, Tex. 
Gilbert 
Hammer 
Hardy, Tex, 
Ifayden 
Joch 
uddleston 
Humphre 
Johnson, 
Jones, Tex. 
Keller 
Kincheloe 
Lanham 


Ackerman 
Anderson 
Andrew, Mass. 
Andrews, Nebr. 


Chindbliom 
Christopherson 
Clague 

Clarke, N. Y. 
Clouse 


Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Wis, 
Coughlin 
Cramton 
Crewther 
Curry 
Dallinger 
3 rrow 
Jempsey 
Denison 
Dominick 
Doughton 
Dupré 
Dyer 


Ansorge 
Anthony 
Atkeson 
Barkley 


k 
Benbam 
Bixler 
Bland, Ind. 
Biand, Va. 
Boies 


Britten 
Brooks, Pa. 
Burke 
Cantrill 
Chandler, N. X. 
Chandler, Okla. 
Clark. Fla. 
Classon 
Cockran 
Cole, Iowa 
‘ole, Ohio 
‘olling 


nn 
Edmonds 


— 


Lankford Oliver Thomas 
Larsen, Padgett Tincher 
Lazaro Parks, Ark. Tucker 
Lee, Ga. Raker —.— 
Linthicum Ramseyer Vinson 
London Rankin Williams, Tex. 
Lo Rucker Wilson 
McClintic Sabath Wingo 
Duffie X lin 
ead Wright 
olan 11 
O'Connor Sumners, Tex. 
Swank 
NAYS—211. 
Echols Lee, N. X. Boss 
Elliott Lehlbach ossdale 
TA r Sanders, N. Y. 
Fairfield Little Sand Tex. 
Faust gan Scott, Mich. 
‘avrot Lon Scott, n. 
Fish Luce Shaw 
Fisher Luhring Shelton 
Fitzgerald Lyon hreve 
Foster McFadden Siegel 
Freeman McLaughlin, Mich Sinclair 
Fuller McLangblin, Pa, Sinnott 
oe MacGregor Smith, Mich. 
* Madden peaks 
Gensman Magee Sproul 
Gernerd Mapes Stedman 
Glynn Merritt Steenerson 
Golésborough Michener Stephens 
Gorman Iller Stevenson 
cores gg III. Millspaugh —— Kans. 
reen, lowa ontague mmers, Wash. 
Greene, Vt. ontoya Swin 
riest Moore, Ohio Temple 
adley oore, Va Ten Eyck 
Hardy, Colo. oores, Ind Thompson 
a’ n Morgan Timberlake 
Hawes D Towner 
Hawley Lott nderhill 
Hersey Murphy are 
Hickey Newton, Minn, Voi 
ooker Newton, Mo. Vol 
Aul Norton Volstead 
Hutchinson Q Walsh 
chases, Ky. Patterson, Ee. Wa R. 0 
ohnson, Ky. tterson, Mo. a $ 
Johnson, 8. Dak. Perkins atson 
es, Pa, Perlman Weaver 
Kelly, Pa. Petersen Webster 
Ketcham Porter Wheeler 
Kiess Pou White, Kans. 
Prin White, Me. 
Kirkpatrick Purn Willtams, III. 
isse] nin Williamson 
Kleczka dcliffe Winslow 
Kline, Pa nstey Wood, 
Knutson Wood 
Kop Reed, N. Y. Woods, Va 
Kreider hodes W. 
Lampert Ricketts Wurzbach 
Larson, Minn Riddick Wyant 
Lawrence Roach Yates 
Lea, Calif. Robertson Young 
the on 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1. 
Herrick 
NOT VOTING—154, 
Ellis Kindred ber 
Evans Kinkaid Reed, W. Va. 
Fenn Kitchin Riordan 
Fess Kline, N. Y. Rodenberg 
Fields Knight Rogers 
Focht Kraus Rovenbloom 
Fordney Kunz Rouse 
1 yen ey ae int 
ee yton nders, In 
French McArthur Schall 
Frothingham McCormick Sears 
Gahn McKenzie Siem 
Gallivan McLaughlin, Nebr. Smith, Idaho 
Garrett, m McPherson mithwick 
Goodykoontz McSwain Snell 
Goul aloney Snyder 
Grabam, Pa ann Stafford 
Greene, Mass ansfield Stiness 
Griffin Martin Stoll 
Haugen Michaelson Strong. Pa. 
Hays Mills Sullivan 
Henry Mondeil Sweet 
Hicks Moore, II Tague 
Hin Muda Taylor, Ark. 
Himes Nelson, A. P, Taylor, Colo. 
Hogan Nelson, J. M Taylor, N. J. 
th Nelson, Me. Taylor, Tenn. 
Huk e O'Brien Tillman 
usted Olpp Tilson 
veland Q Tinkham 
acoway Overstreet Treadway 
James — Upshaw 
Jefferis, Nebr. Park, Ga. Vaile 
Johnson, Wash. Parker, N. J Vestal 
Kahn Patterson, N. J. Ward. N. Y 
Kearns Rainey, Ala Wason 
Kelley, Mich, Rainey, Ill. Zihlman 
Kendall Ray burn s 
Kennedy eavis 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 

Mr. Snell with Mr. Garrett of Tennessee, 

. Treadway with Mr. Cockran. 

. Paige with Mr. Sullivan. 

. Langley with Mr. Clark of Florida. 

. Maloney with Mr. Rayburn. 

. Cooper of Ohio with Mr. Kitchin. 

Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Barkley, 

. Hukrieđe with Mr. Overstreet. 

. Michaelson with Mr. Cantrill. 

. Stiness with Mr. Sears. 

. Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Drewry. 
. A. P. Nelson with Mr. Gallivan, 

. Evans with Mr. Tillman, 

. Fenn with Mr. Riordan. 

. Kearns with Mr. Deal. 

. Olpp with Mr. O'Brien. 

Anthony with Mr. Collins. 

Patterson of New Jersey with Mr. Rainey of Illinois. 
. Beck with Mr. Tague. 

Taylor of New Jersey with Mr. Driver. 

. Mondell with Mr. Hudspeth. 

Layton with Mr, Smithwick. 

. Johnson of Washington with Mr. Griffin. 
Snyder with Mr. Martin. 

. Dowell with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 
Dickinson with Mr. Drane. 

Mr. Vestel with Mr. Bland of Virginia. 

Mr. Ansorge with Mr. Stoll. 

. Kennedy with Mr. Fields. 

. Atkeson with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas. 

. Frothingham with Mr. Cullen. 

Knight with Mr. Brand. 

. Goodykoontz with Mr. Kindred, 
Chandler of Oklahoma with Mr. McSwain. 
Graham of Pennsylvania with Mr. Park of Georgia. 
. McArthur with Mr. Mansfield. 

Sanders of Indiana with Mr. Kunz, 

. Henry with Mr. Jacoway. 

. Colton with Mr, Upshaw. 

. McPherson with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. 

The result of the vote was annownced as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mares). The question is 
on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. McFapprn, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in che Recorp 
on the bill just passed. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of H. R. 9527 
is to remove the time limit on the articles of association of na- 
tional banks, 

The law relating to articles of association, or charters, as 
passed in 1864 and amended in 1882 and 1902, reads as follows: 

To have succession for the period of 20 rs from its organization, 
unless it is sooner dissolved according to the provisions of its articles 
of association, or by the act of its shareholders owning two-thirds of 
io 3 or unless its franchise becomes forfeited by some violation 
0 * 

In recent years there has grown up a great amount of fidu- 
ciary business, which is one branch of the banking business, 
but one which national banks could not handle until, by an 
amendment passed by Congress in 1918, known as section 611k 
of the Federal reserve act, fhe right was conferred on national 
banks to act as trustee, executor, administrator, register of 
stocks and bonds, guardian of estates, assignee, receiver, com- 
mittee of estates of lunatics, and other fiduciary capacity in 
which State banks and trust companies, which come in com- 
petition with national banks, are permitted to act under the 
laws of that State in which the national bank is located. 

It is also provided that a national bank desiring to exercise 
any of the above powers shall first make application to the 
Federal Reserve Board, and, if found to comply with the regu- 
lations prescribed by State law, such permission may be 
granted. 

The national banks now find themselves handicapped in ex- 
ercising the powers intended to be conferred by the act of 
1918, by reason of the short term of their charters, — of 
the States grant continuous charters, and, if a person, firm 
or corporation is creating a trust te run for a long term of 
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years, they will naturally select the bank or trust company 
whose charter does not terminate within a few years. 

The Comptroller of the Currency informed our committee 
that many of the large national banks were surrendering their 
charters and taking charters under the State laws, and that 
this was especially true in the large financial centers of such 
States as New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Ohio, and New Jersey, where there is no limit in the time of 
charters. I might say here that about one-half of the States 
do not limit the charters and about half place a limit, which 
is usually 50 years, although they vary in different States. 

This bill does not in any way relax the supervision of the 
comptroller or abridge the right to terminate the existence of 
any national bank for violation of law. This bill would also 
save the Government a considerable sum of money in the saving 
of labor; and the Comptroller of the Currency estimates that 
already there has been lost to the Government the sum of 
$1,500,000 in paper for bank notes alone, for, as the law now 
stands, when the charter of a national bank is extended the 
bank must provide new plates for the printing of currency and 
all the notes on hand must be destroyed. 

It would also save a vast amount in the aggregate to the 
national banks, not only in the ordinary expense of renewing 
their charter but the expense of new plates from which currency 
for the banks is printed. 

We do not desire by this bill to give the national banks any 
advantage over the State banks, but to put them on an equality, 
for we must remember that the national banks are the back- 
bone of our Federal reserve system, and all national banks are 
compelled by law to become stockholders in the Federal reserve 
bank of that district in which they are situated; and when a 
nationgl bank surrenders its charter for a State charter it is 
then optional whether or not they remain a member of the 
Federal reserve system. 

There are in the United States, as per statistics published for 
October 31, 1921, 8,179 national banks, all of them members of 
the Federal reserve system, and there are more than 22,000 
State banks and trust companies doing a banking business, Of 
these, 1,615 are members of the Federal reserve system, so you 
may readily see that five-sixths of the member banks are na- 
tional banks. Many of the State banks are small and not 
eligible for membership and many others do not become mem- 
bers because they can secure all the benefits through some 
member banks. 

I am not criticizing the State banks. I am only asking that 
we make the law for national banks as liberal as regards 
charters as that of the State law, that we may not lose these 
banks to the Federal reserve system, 

When the national bank act was passed, in the sixties, it was 
passed largely as a war measure to provide a market for Gov- 
ernment bonds, and, as this was an experiment on the part of 
the National Government, there was, perhaps, a reason for the 
limit of 20 years; but as they have now proven their worth in 
the financial world for nearly 60 years, there can be no good 
reason for the limitation. Unless this bill becomes a law, it 
will be necessary for Congress to provide for the extension of 
the present law, as was done in 1882 and 1902. 

The charters of 519 national banks will expire during the year 
ending October 31. 1922. It is estimated that it will cost these 
banks about $130,000 for new plates alone, without taking into 
account other expenditures, which would perhaps cost these 
banks more than a quarter of a million dollars. This, we 
believe, is unnecessary expense and one which will be saved 
to them if this bill becomes a law. 

In closing I would call your attention to the fact that Con- 
gress would in no way lessen its control over national banks 
by the adoption of this bill, as the extension act, July 14, 1882, 
provides that— 


Congress may at any time amend, alter, or repeal this act and 
of which it is amendatory. : en eee 


The Comptroller of the Currency has given this bill his hearty 
approval. 

AMENDMENT TO FEDERAL RESERVE ACT, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr, Speaker, I submit the fol- 
lowing privileged report from the Committee on Rules, which I 
send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 339 (Rept. No. 1026). 


the debate the bill shall be considered for amendment under the five- 
minute rule, whereupon the bill shall be reported back to the House 


with amendments, if any, and the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and ah amendments thereto to final passage, 
without intervening except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the rule provides 
for the consideration of Senate bill 2263, to amend the Federal 
reserve act approved December 23, 1913, by the appointment of 
an additional member on the Federal Reserve Board, with the 
provision that there shall be a member representing agriculture. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO, I notice that the rule provides for one hour of 
general debate. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Will not the gentleman extend that and make 
it two hours? The Members who wanted to talk on these gen- 
eral subjects would prefer very much to speak on this bill and 
not on the other that is yet to be passed. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The other bill, as I understand 
it, provides for a reduction in the number of reports required 
from national banks? : 

Mr. WINGO. Yes, It is a different subject entirely from 
this. I think most of the debate on both sides of a general 
character would be better made on this bill. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, as I say, this pro- 
vides for the consideration of Senate bill 2263. A similar 
House bill is on the calendar and, of course, will be laid upon 
the table after this bill is acted upon. The rule as presented 
provides for one hour of general debate. It is my understanding 
from members of the Committee on Banking and Currency that 
they would like to have the time for general debate extended to 
two hours. I therefore ask unanimous consent to so amend the 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to amend the resolution in the manner in Which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

the resolution, 1, line 7, striking the rds “one 
8 Inserting in ilen thereof 15 presi boy oe bee 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution as amended. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 2263) to 
amend the Federal reserve act, approved December 23, 1913. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill S. 2263, with Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 10 of the Federal reserve act, ap- 
proved December 23, 2 is amended to read as follows: 


pointive members of the Federal Reserve 
whom shall selected from any one Feder 
President shall have due regard to a fair 


devote their entire time to the 
and shall receive an annual of $12,000, payable monthly, to- 
gether with actual necessary traveling expenses, and the Comptroller 
of the „ us ex officio member of the Federal Reserve Board, 
shall, in addition to the salary now paid him as Comptroller of the 
Currency, receive the sum of $7,000 annually for his services as a 
member of said board. 

The Secre of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency 
shall be ineligible during the time they are in office and for two years 


pointed by the President one gnated 4 es President to 
serve for 2, one for 4, ano tar —— for 8, and balance of the 


members for 10 care, an 
serve for a term of 1 


Board, subject to 
The Secretary of 
of the Treasury for 
ch member of the Federal 


its supervision, shall 
the Tre ma 


easury offices in the Department 
the use of the 


assign 
ederal Reserve Board. 
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Reserve Board shall within 15 days after notice of appointment make 
and subscribe to the oath of office. e 
The Federal Reserve Board shall have power to levy sires gers 
upon the Federal reserye banks, in proporne to their capital stoc 
and surplus, an assessment sufficient to pay its estimated expenses 
and the salaries of its members and employees for the half year suc- 
ing the levying of such assessment, together with any deficit car- 
ried forward from the preceding half Sa 
The first meeting of the Federal Reserye Board shall be held in 
Washington, D. C., as soon as may be after too panase of this act, 
at a date to be fixed by the reserve bank organization committee, The 
Secretary of the Treasury shall be ex officio chairman of the eral 
Reserve Board, No member of the Federal Reserve Board shall be an 
oficer or director of any bank, banking institution, trust company, 
or Federal reserve bank, nor hold stock any bank, banking institu- 
tion, or trust company; and before entering upon his duties as a 
member of the Federal Reserve Board he shall certify under oath 
to the Secretary of the Treasury that he has complied with this re- 
quirement, Whenever a vacancy shall occur, other than by expiration 
of term, among the six members of the Federal Reserve Board 
appointed by the President, as above provided, a successor shall be 
appointed by the President, with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
to fll such beter and when appointed he shall hold office for the 
unexpired term of the member whose place he is selected to fill. 


rm 
The President shall have power to all vacancies that may happen 


on the Federal Reserve Board during the recess of the te by 
granting commissions, which shall expire 30 days after the next session 
of the Senate convenes, 


Nothing in this act contained shall be construed as taking away any 
powers heretofore vested by law in the Secretary of the 8 Which 
relate to the supervision, management, and control of the Treasury 
Department and bureaus under such department, and wherever an 
power vested by this act in the Federal Reserve Board or the Fed- 
eral reserve agent appears to conflict with the powers of the Secretary 
of the Treasury such powers shall be exercised subject to the super- 
vision and control of the Secretary. 

The Federal Reserve Board shall annually make a full report of its 
operations to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, who shall 
cause the same to be printed for the information of the Congress. 

Section 324 of the Revised Statutes of the United States shall be 
amended so as to read as follows: There shall be in the Department 
of the Treasury a bureau charged with the execution ef all laws passed 
by Congress relating to the issue and regulation of national currency 
secured by United States bonds and, under the general supervision of 
the Federal Reserve Board, of all Federal reserve notes, the chief 
officer of which bureau shall be called the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, and shall perform his duties under the general directions of the 
Secretary of the ry. 

No Federal reserve bank shall have authority hereafter to enter into 
any contract or contracts for the execution of any Pinang of any 
kind or character or to authorize the erection of any building in excess 
of $250,000 without the consent of Congress having previously been 
given therefor in express terms: Provided, That nothing herein shall 
apply to any building now under construction. 

With the following committee amendments: 

On page 1, line 6, strike out “eight” and insert “ seven.” 

On page 1, line 8, strike out“ six" and insert “ five." 

On page 1, line 10, strike out Six“ and insert “ five.” 

On page 2, line 3. after the word “ industrial,” strike out the comma 
and insert “and”; and insert a comma after the word “ interests” 
in same line. 4 

On page 2, line 4, strike out six” and insert “ five.” 


On page 2, line 33, strike out “six” and insert “ five.” 
On page 2, line 25, strike out the words “the balance of the” and 
insert “ one.” 


On page 3, line 1, strike out the word“ members.“ P 
On page 3, line 3, strike out “six and insert “ five.” 
On page 4, line 8, strike out “six” and insert“ fiye,” 
page 4, line 18, strike out the words “30 aaya atter aud 


n 
insert with; at the end of the same line insert a 


On page 4, line 19, strike out the word “ convenes” and the period. 
On page 5, commencing with line 20, strike out down to and includ- 
ing line 2, on page 6. s 


Mr. MCFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, this bill was largely drawn 
on the floor of the Senate. It came into the committee and was 
given very careful and minute consideration by the committee. 
Several amendments were made to the bill. The most important 
amendments were striking out that portion of the bill which pro- 
vided for an increase in the membership of the Federal Reserve 
Board to six appointive members. The present law provides for 
five appointive members. The committee felt that it was not 
proper to increase the membership of the board at this time. 
The committee heard members of the Federal Reserve Board, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and other interested parties. The 
other important amendment is on page 4, line 15, which simply 
makes the law comply with section 2 of the Constitution in re- 
spect to vacancies that may happen on the Federal Reserve 
Board, so that the President shall have power to fill all vacan- 
cies that may happen on the Federal Reserve Board during the 
recess of the Senate by granting commissions which shall expire 
with the next session of the Senate, instead of 30 days after the 
Senate convenes, 

The other section in the bill which was amended provided a 
limitation on the amount which the Federal reserve banks shall 
expend for buildings, The committee struck that section out 
because of the fact that practically all of the buildings were 
either constructed or contracts were let for them, that were 
being built in the United States by the Federal reserve bank 
and its branches. We felt that to lock the barn after the horse 
had been stolen was not quite proper, that the matter could be 
better covered probably if Congress saw fit to do so, by making 
an investigation into the cost of the buildings, and therefore we 
struck out that provision in the bill, 


Mr. KINCHELOER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MoFADDEN. I will yield. 

Mr, KINCHELOE. Is this the bill that is supposed to au- 
thorize, or rather direct, the President to appoint a farmer as 
a member of this board? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes; I will say to the gentleman that on 
page 2, line 1— . 

e agricultural, inltatiel sel camer hie of ha 

The present law reads: 

5 — 5 he shall have due regard to the industrial and commercial in- 


Mr. KINCHELOR. I was familiar with that. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The change we made in this bill is that it 
adds the word “ financial” and the word “ agricultural” to that 
section of the bill, 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I want to ask the gentleman if he thinks 
under that Janguage the President will be compelied to appoint 
a farmer as a member of this board? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I do not; no, sir. I think as far as that 
feature is concerned it might be all stricken out, because it is 
simply a suggestion, or as one man has put it, a gesture, to the 
President, but my understanding is that some gentlemen who 
are responsible for this special legislation have discussed that 
matter, and they are practically assured that there will be 
recognition of a man representing the agricultural interests of 
the country when the next selection is made, 

Mr. KINCHELOE, The President could under this provision 
appoint a lawyer if he thought it of advantage to and had due 
regard to agriculture? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Certainly; for he is not compelled, as far 
as this bill is concerned, to appoint a farmer as a m@nber of 
the Reserve Board. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. It is entirely in the hands of the Presi- 
dent to appoint whomsoeyer he sees fit? 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, McFADDEN, I will. 

Mr. TINCHER. In the law as it Is now the word “ agri- 
culture ” does not appear with the several industries that are 
mentioned in the present law? 

Mr. McFADDEN. No; it does not. 

Mr. TINCHER. And the number of the board now is five? 

Mr. McFADDEN. The appointive members are five, and two 
ex officio members, 

Mr. TINCHER. And this bill by the committee amendment 
provides for six members of the board? 

Mr, McFADDEN. Six. This bill provides for an increase 
of one appointive member, the inference being that that would 
permit a representative of the agricultural interests to be 
appointed. ; 

Mr. TINCHER. I understand that the President and Secre- 
tary of Agriculture are perfectly willing to give that recognition 
to an agriculturist on the board, 

Mr. McFADDEN. Well, it has been so stated. I think the 
Secretary of Agriculture before our committee was willing to 
increase the membership of the Federal Reserve Board to 15 
or 18 men, and I think he so stated. 

Mr. TINCHER. It is the understanding that by the increase 
they will have a representative of agriculture on the board. 

Mr, McFADDEN,. Governor Harding, I will say to the gen- 
tleman, stated before the committee as follows: 

Mr, MACGREGOR, I see this act makes no requirement for agriculture, 
but does for banking and finance. 

Governor HARDING. Yes; but there is not occasion to amend the law 
in order to do that, because there is going to be a vacancy on the Fed- 
eral Reserye Board in August, my term expiring at that time, and if 

ou leave the law as it is, there is nothing to prevent the President 
rom appointing a farmer. Why do you want to amend the law? 1 
am not speaking from a selfish standpoint at all. 

Mr. TINCHER. Is that one place in the testimony that the 
gentleman has reference to the locking of the barn after the 
horse is stolen? 

Mr. McFADDEN. No; it is not. 

Mr. TINCHER. I will suggest to the gentleman who was 
giving that testimony by his process of deflation as against the 
agricultural interests that if his term had expired a year ago 
last the farmers would have been much better off. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. The year before that. 

Mr. LONDON. Is there anything in the existing law to pre- 
vent the President from appointing an agriculturist on the 
board? . 

Mr. McFADDEN. There is not. 

Mr. LONDON. ‘There is nothing in the proposed law that 
makes j obligatory for the President to appoint an agri- 
culturist ? 


Mr. MCFADDEN. There is not. 
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Mr. LONDON. Every legislator is supposed to legislate for 
the interests of the entire people, and every appointee is sup- 
posed to act for the entire people. Is not that the theory? 

Mr. McFADDEN. It is my theory at any rate. 

Mr. LONDON. I do not know that people live up to it, but 
that is the theory, 

Mr. DOWELL. Has the gentleman assurance that the Presi- 
dent will appoint a farmer to fill this vacancy? 

Mr. McFADDEN. What does the gentleman mean by assur- 
ance? 

Mr. DOWELL. I mean what it purports to mean. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I have just referred to what Governor 
Harding stated. I will say to the gentleman, what Governor 
Harding said in the hearing which I just quoted is that if 
they wanted to have a representative from the agricultural 
interests on the board the opportunity presents itself when 
the next vacancy occurs, in August; and I understand it to be 
perfectly frank. Some Members of Congress have told me 
that the President proposed to recognize agricultural inter- 
9 the selection of the next member to the Federal Reserve 


Mr. DOWELL, Will the gentleman state what information 
he has on the subject? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I will say that I have no special informa- 
tion on the subject. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Is it generally understood that 
Governor Harding is seeking a reappointment? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. It is not. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I have been so advised. 

Mr. McFADDEN. In fact, he stated here in the hearings 
quite empbatically that he is not. He might be in worse busi- 
ness, however. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. If the gentleman can give us 
that assurance I think that it will have a tendency to quiet a 
feeling on the part of some Members. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I will say to the gentleman, I think it 
can be reasonably inferred if he wishes that Governor Harding 
be not reappointed he should vote for the bill as it now is. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Referring to the hearings, I will ask if 
the Secretary of Agriculture [Mr. Wallace] has not expressed 
himself as being very much in favor of adding a member and 
increasing the Federal Reserve Board? 

Mr. McFADDEN. The Secretary of Agriculture did say that, 
and I rather gleaned from his statement that he would not 
object to being appointed himself. 

Mr. TINCHER. If he was, agriculture would surely have 
JJ that is more than it has 

ad. 

Mr. KING. How can he expect to be appointed or have any 
ambition along that line when that great farmer Bugene Meyer 
is looking for the position? 

Mr. RAKER. Under the provisions of this bill when the terms 
of the present officers expire the President appoints new 
directors? 

Mr. McfFADDEN. This applies to vacancies that may occur 
from time to time. Governor Harding is the next member 
whose term expires, and that will be in next August. 

Mr. RAKER. How do you account for the provision in lines 
14 to 25, on page 2, in regard to the fixing of terms? These 
other officers have been there for some time, and when will their 
terms expire? 

Mr. McFADDEN. That is a repetition of the present statute 
on that, which brings it up to the additional member and pro- 
viding for his full term of 10 years. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. WINGO. The first part of the section provides that sec- 
tion 13 of the Federal reserve act “shall be amended to read 
as follows.” It simply repeats the existing law and with the 
changes that are made—— 

Mr. McFADDEN. Providing that the term of each member 
of the Federal Reserve Board then shall be 10 years. 

Mr, WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. WINGO. Reference was made some time ago to the 
intention of the President to appoint a dirt farmer. The gen- 
tleman says that he had not been definitely informed, but had 
peon. told by Members of Congress that he intended to do that 

when there was a vacancy. The same source could give the 
information that the President would appoint such a member 
if you gave him another member, : 


Mr. McFADDEN. It was a matter of information from the 
Members of the House. My information did not come direct 
from the President, but more from men who claimed to have 
talked with him on the subject. I will say, however, that it 
seems that it would be a little more sure if the membership of 
the board was increased. If this was a legitimate demand, 
and the agricultural interests feel that they want a man on 
the board, it seems that with this vacancy and with the as- 
surance that some Members claim to have that Governor Hard- 
ing will not be appointed, and the assurance that the President 
has given that he would recognize agriculture in his next ap- 
pointment, it would give them the opportunity to secure what 
they want without increasing the size of the board. 

Mr. WINGO, Does not the gentleman know that nobody 
has been found who seems to be able to speak with authority 
for the President, except the general statement that was made 
on the floor of the Senate and in the press of the country that 
the Senators who went down and consulted him assured the 
farmers of this country that if they had no representative on 
the board they would then get a farmer as a representative? 
Does not the gentleman know that that is the only 

Mr. McFADDEN. I can not say that. I think the President 
has given the assurance that he will recognize agriculture. He 
is in favor of doing it and of helping the agricultural interests, 
and seeing that they are properly taken care of. I have confi- 
dence that he will do the right thing with the agricultural 
interests. 

Mr. TINCHER. The gentleman will concede that if the 
bill was going to specify any industry in the first place, the 
word “agriculture” should have been inserted with the other 
descriptions in the bill? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. It was the result of a condition that arose 
at that time, when the bankers felt that this was an institu- 
tion that they owned and felt they should have been in control 
of. And it was a compromise, as most legislation is, when it 
was originally passed, and that designation was put in it. I do 
not think it has ever had any influence on the judgment of the 
President as to appointing members to the Federal Reserve 
Board, whether it was in or whether it was out. 

Mr. TINCHER. Are not the people engaged in agricultural 
sections justified in taking some interest in these matters at 
this time, by reason of the horrible clamor as to this deflation 
policy under Governor Harding and what it did to the agricul- 
tural interests? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I can not agree with the gentleman there. 
I think agriculture has the right to be interested in all such 
matters. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Is it not possible that if we had had a dirt 
farmer all these years there would have been seen the necessity 
of increasing loans from $5,000 to $10,000? ‘Will you tell the 
committee when the bill is going to come out? 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman is referring to loans on 
mortgages in the farm loan system? 

Mr. ARENTZ. ‘To loans on mortgages. 

Mr. McFADDEN. That bill has not been considered by the 
committee of late. The last time it was considered by the Cen- 
gress it was voted down by quite a large majority on a 
motion by Representative MCLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. 

Mr. ARENTZ.. Since that time some consideration has been 
given to it by the committee? 

Mr. McFADDEN. There has been none. It may have come 
up casually during the consideration of rural credit legis- 
lation. 

Mr. ARENTZ. There is a good deal of feeling by people 
throughout the country that this sort of a thing would be the 
proper legislation to pass. 

Mr. McFADDEN. It is in the minds of some people, but 
so long as the farm loan 2 is selling the tax-exempt 
securities I do not think it is policy to grant the farm loan 
system the right to loan rich farmers to the detriment of the 
small farmers who need the help. I would rather keep 10 
small farmers than one or two big farmers who should be 
able to take care of themselves. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I just wanted to get that information from 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. Has the War Finance Corporation run out of 
funds and ceased functioning? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Not to my knowledge. I think the War 
Finance Corporation has plenty of funds so long as the Public 
Treasury has funds. It is really the back door of the Treasury. 

Mr. WALSH. And wide open most of the time. 

Mr. McFADDEN. They have loaned some $300,000,000 to the 
farmers. My understanding is now that loans are being repaid 
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more rapidly than new loans are being made, and we are hoping 
this afternoon, if possible, to pass that bill, which has been 
reported out of the committee, permitting the extension of the 
existence of the War Finance Corporation for another year. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Would not the opportunity for 
securing a suitable representative for agriculture on the board 
be greater by leaving the bill as it stood—for six appointive 
members instead of five? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. You mean as the bill came to our com- 
mittee, not as amended? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Well, it would give one additional chance, 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. That is what I mean, Are not 
the agricultural interests of the country really expecting some- 
thing to be done through this bill? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I think that certain leaders of agricultural 
organizations who claim to represent farmers are very actively 
engaged in promoting this legislation and securing an increase 
of the membership of the board. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska, It gives a larger opportunity 
for securing a member now? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes; one more chance. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. What objection is there to that 
1 the objection to increasing the membership of the 

oard? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Inasmuch as this comes from a certain 
class of people, I think it is particularly unfortunate in that 
respect. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. In other words, you think that 
agriculture should not be recognized in dealing with this sub- 
ject? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I think it is not expedient that we should 
pass class legislation. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. But you think the bankers 
should have control of it inasmuch as it relates to banking? 

Mr. McFADDEN. The bankers own the stock in it, and 
therefore they think they should have at least two men on the 
board who know something of banking and finance. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. If you are not willing to trust the appointing 
power, why did not the committee in framing this legislation 
provide the person by name that they want to present to repre- 
sent agriculture? If they want a real agricultural representa- 
tive, I would be glad, if the committee will open this up for 
amendment, to put in nomination a gentleman right now who 
I am sure will represent the agricultural interests of the coun- 
try, both the dirt farmer and the millionaire farmer. I nomi- 
nate the gentleman who represents one of the districts in the 
State of Kansas. I am sure the agriculturists would hail his 
nomination with acclamation, [Applause.] 

Mr. TINCHER. I decline, because I think that agriculture 
still needs some representation here at times. [Langhter.] 

„Mr. WALSH. That is not necessary, They are in control 
here, and have been for months, operating the steam roller. 
{Langhter.] 

Mr. McFADDEN. In answering the gentleman's question, I 
do not think the committee felt that it wanted to assume the 
responsibility of dictating the management of the Federal re- 
serve system. I do not think we have arrived at that point 
where Congress wants to assume the responsibility of operating 
our financial system. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. McFADDEN, Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. At present the Senate can not confirm and 
nominate certain members of this board. 

Mr, WALSH. It can be provided in the act, the same as it is 
stated that the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall be members. But gentlemen do not seem to 
trust the appointing power in carrying out this purpose. 

Mr. DOWELL, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr, DOWELL. Was the purpose of the amendment in reduc- 
ing the number as provided by the Senate bill to lessen the 
opportunity of a farmer to be appointed on the board? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. No. It was designed to leave it as it is 
now, because seven is the accepted number, and to add one would 
be to make an even number, and we thought it was unnecessary 
and uncalled for to make the change. 

Mr. DOWELL. But the gentleman said a moment ago that 
he was opposed to what he termed as “class legislation,” of 
naming a specific member of the board to represent a class 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Unless he was a banker. 


Mr. DOWELL. The gentleman said he was opposed to this 
appointment of a farmer on the board, and therefore it would 
lessen the chances of a farmer being appointed by putting on 
the amendment. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I am not opposed to a farmer being on the 
board, but I am opposed to singling out any class and legislating 
for a class. 

I want to call attention to the fact that a provision was 
stricken out in the Senate, a provision in the Federal reserve 
act, to the effect that at least two of the members must have 
had experience in finance or banking. That has been stricken 
out, and they have included in the first two lines of this bill 
for representation of the financial and agricultural interests,” 
with no designation as to qualifications. My own judgment is— 
and I do not believe there is a man here who will dissent from 
that—that there should be at least two men who are experienced 
in finance or banking to run this financial system. That does 
not mean to imply that the men who are appointed and who 
have disconnected themselves from their financial institutions 
will be the big financial men of the country at all. It wiil 
only mean that they will be experienced in the line in which 
they will be engaged. I think that is important, and ought to 
be put in this bill, It is not in the bill, but I hope some 
Member will offer that provision as an amendment and put it 
in this bill. 

Mr. DOWELL. But the bankers are already represented on 
the board. The question now arises of the opportunity of having 
a farmer appointed on the board. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I will say to the gentleman that that very 
opportunity is afforded to do that. when the term of the present 
governor expires. 

Mr. DOWELL. But the question I was raising, after the gen- 
tleman had made the statement that he opposed what he termed 
as “class legislation,” was if the reduction in the number pro- 
vided by the Senate was intended to reduce the opportunity of 
a farmer getting an appointment on the board? 

Mr. McFADDEN. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. TINCHER. I have no question in my mind at all but 
that with the word “five” substituted for the word “six” 
the President will appoint a representative of the agricultural 
interests on the board; that is, a man familiar with the agri- 
cultural interests. However, after the comma on line 8 the 
bill provides the geographical divisions of the country. It is 
my understanding that the present administration—that is, 
at least, the Secretary of Agriculture—thinks that they should 
have six members in order to properly distribute the member- 
ship of that board. I do not want to be understood for a 
moment as thinking that the President would not appoint an 
agriculturist as one of the five, but I think there should be six 
members. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Does not the gentleman think, in view of 
the anxiety which gentlemen seem to show at the proposition 
that the board shall be maintained with only five members in- 
stead of six, that the manifestation of alarm on the part of Re- 
publicans here is another manifestation of their distrust of their 
President? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. The Republicans are not alarmed. 
It is the bankers that are alarmed. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I am satisfied that the President intends 
to do the right thing by the agricultural interests. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. But the gentleman’s colleagues do not 
seem to think so. 

Mr. TINCHER. You know we are a little leery, because un- 
der the old wording of the law and the old administration of 
the law you came pretty near putting agriculture out of business 
in the United States of America. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Everybody knows that the farmers were 
more prosperous under that administration than they are now 
and are very sorry of the change. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I think we can understand 
the condition of the gentleman from Kentucky. He is in need 
of treatment at Dawsonsprings Hospital for a little while in 
order to restore his faith and belief in regard to this side of 
the House, politically. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KINCHELOE. If the gentleman would come down and 
take a good purgative down there, he would be a better man 
himself and not so suspicious, perhaps, of his President. 


{Laughter.] 
Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I am not questioning that 
proposition. I am simply prescribing for the gentleman from 


Kentucky. 
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Now, coming back to the question whether the number shall 
be five or six, after the discussion that has taken place in the 
Senate and in the press and in the general understanding 
which seems to prevail throughout the country, would it not 
be misconstrued unfavorably if we struck out the word “six” 
and inserted the word “five”? To make the number of the 
appointive members of the board six would give an enlarged 
opportunity to the Executive to meet the needs of the agricul- 
tural interests, which up to this time have been denied. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I do not agree with the gentleman there, 
because I think the agricultural interests have not been denied. 
I think the results of the investigation of the Anderson Com- 
mission will prove that the agricultural interests have had 
great relief from the operations of the Federal reserve system. 

I would also call the attention of the gentleman to the fact 
that a year ago, when our committee were considering the bill, 
we wrote into the bill the very language which is in this bill, 
which would give the agricultural interests consideration by 
the President. The committee voluntarily a year ago wrote 
that into a bill, which bill was not passed out of the com- 
mittee, however; but the committee were practically unanimous 
in the view that they should include in that designation the 
word “agriculture.” It seems to me that places agriculture on 
the same plane as the other interests. I do not see how there 
is any advantage to be gained by having any designation in 
there as an attempt to influence the President in his selection. 
I have confidence that the President will choose the right kind 
of men to represent the various business interests of the coun- 
try, including agriculture, on this important board. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield once 
more? 

Mr. McFADDEN, I will. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. No doubt the gentleman’s keen 
observation of financial conditions recalls the fact that in 1920 
the Federal Reserve Board pursued a course that meant tre- 
mendous oppression to the agricultural interests of the country, 
and practically forced thousands of people into bankruptcy. 
Now, with no representation upon this board as the voice of 
agriculture, why should we close the door here by reducing 
the number from six to five, when the very purpose of this bill 
was to open that door and give the opportunity for an additional 
number? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I will say to the gentleman that we are 
not decreasing the membership of the board, We are leaving 
the board exactly where it is, with the assurance, as I under- 
stand, to the gentlemen who claim to sponsor the agricultural 
interests of the country and to see that everything is done for 
the farmer that should be done, that the President will recognize 
the agricultural interests in the appointment of the next mem- 
ber of the board. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to ask the gentleman from Ne- 
braska what was the particular course followed by the Federal 
Reserve Board that drove thousands of people into bankruptcy 
who ought not to have been put there? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Loans were called in, and the 
regional banks denied extensions of credit to the banks in the 
territory where agriculture was active and depressed. Now, 
with that denial of the extension of credit, the farmers were 
compelled to liquidate their loans, and they were driven into 
bankruptey because the Federal reserve system did not give 
relief where it was expected in its very creation that it should 
give relief. 

Mr. WALSH. That did not drive them into bankruptcy. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has 30 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. McFADDEN, I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLACK, With reference to the statement of the gentile- 
man from Nebraska that the Federal Reserve Board by some 
arbitrary act shut off credits in agricultural sections, I have 
here a chart published by Hon. John Skelton Williams, seeking 
to establish the contention that it was by reason of some arbi- 
trary action on the part of the Federal Reserve Board that 
agricultural products were reduced in price. I find from in- 
specting this chart that in January, 1920, wheat was quoted 
at $2.63 a bushel, and the outstanding loans of the Federal 
reserve banks at that time were $2,736,670,000. On the ist 
of December, 11 months after that, wheat was quoted at 
$2.01 a bushel, which was a decline of 62 cents a bushel, whereas 
the loans of the Federal reserve system were then $2,974,000,000, 
an increase of more than $200,000,000 over the first of the year, 
Now, if you will permit me, let me also give the figures as to 


eotton, because there has been in my opinion a great deal of 
misunderstanding on this question: -Cotton on the 1st of Jan- 
uary, 1920, was selling at 40 cents a pound. On the Ist of 
December it had declined to 14.4 cents a pound, which was a 
net decline of nearly 662 per cent, 

Now, one would think from the arguments used by Mr. 
Williams in his chart and by gentlemen in this debate that if 
the board brought this deflation about there would be a decline 
in the Federal reserve bank loans of at least something like in 
proportion, whereas as a matter of fact the outstanding loans 
of the Federal reserve system in December, 1920, instead of 
being less than on January 1, 1920, are $288,000,000 more. 

Mr, KING. How much did they have up in New York City? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. The farmers didn't get it. 

Mr. McCFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce]. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, the agricultural bloe secured an 
investigation, and that commission reports as follows: 

1. That the expansion of bank loans in rural districts during the 
period of inflation ending June, 1920, was relatively greater than in 
the industrial sections, taken as a whole, 

2. That the action of the Federal Reserve Board and the Federal 
reserve banks during the 15 months preceding April 28, 1921. did-not 
penance a greater curtailment of bank loans in the rural districts than 
n the financial and industrial sections. 

8. Credit was not absorbed by the financial centers at the expense 
of rural communities for the purpose of speculative activities. 

That is the verdict of the agricultural bloc itself. 

Mr. MCFADDEN.. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Kine]. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, on this particular point as to who 
deflated the farmers in September, 1920, there can be no question. 
The Anderson investigation committee has not investigated that 
feature, is not doing it, and does not intend to investigate it, 
but if they do they will find that at that time the farmers were 
meeting at Kansas City and other places to maintain a decent 
price for wheat. The local banks having been advised directly 
to call the farmers’ loans, began to call them; and how could 
the farmer maintain his price when he had to rush to the bank 
to get an extension of his loan? He could not get the extension 
and had to sell his products on the market for what he could 
get out of it, and the speculators were looking for it. In my 
judgment it was a plain, deliberate robbery of the farmers of 
the United States, nothing less, deliberately planned and car- 
ried out by no other agency than the Federal Reserve Board, 
which has exercised such a reign of terrorism over the banks of 
the country that they dare not claim their souls as their own. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I 
remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 22 minutes. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas is recog- 
nied for an hour. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH]. 


STABILIZING THE PURCHASING POWER OF MONEY. 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I am taking advantage of the opportunity presented 
by the general debate on this bill to talk for a few minutes very 
briefly and very generally about a matter upon which long 
consideration induced me to introduce a bill in this House this 
morning. For a great many years, in fact, ever since I haye 
been old enough to think very much, I have wondered about 
the gradual expansion and contraction of general price levels 
through long periods of years, but never until I became a Mem- 
ber of Congress did it seem that I had time enough to even 
attempt any sort of a real analysis. Last summer on the occa- 
sion of a dinner, at which former Vice President Marshall and 
I were guests, I brought up the subject and found that he had 
given the matter a great deal of consideration, and he made 
several luminous suggestions based upon his study and sup- 
ported by his splendid common sense. I am profoundly con- 
vinced that the problem of stabilizing the purchasing power of 
money is soluble. I believe it is the second problem of economic 
importance confronting the people of the world at this time, 
and I believe this to be the psychological time to bring the matter 
up for serious consideration. 

For the purpose of this discussion I have not in mind stabili- 
zation outside of this country. World-wide stabilization will 
come only when the Allies realize that Germany can pay her 
war indemnity only in goods directly or indirectly, and when 
we come to recognize that the allied debt to us can be paid only 
in the goods of the Allies and the goods of Germany which will 
indirectly pay it. With an indemnity due by Germany of 
around $33,000,000,000 and only about $9,000,000,000 of gold 
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coinage in the world, all the gold coin in the world, if it were 
held by Germany, would pay but one-fourth of the reparations, 
and if perchance through some inconceivable and baleful natural 
force or artificial process Germany should acquire the gold 
with which to pay her indemnity and should pay it, the human 
mind can not concelve of the world-wide hell of inflation, worse 
than that of Austria or of Russia, which would come about, 
resulting in riot, revolution, and destruction of values until 
the sanity left in the world should have an opportunity to re- 
assert itself and establish a new monetary basis. World-wide 
stabilization can never come about, and the German indemnity 
and the allied debt can never be paid while the tariff walls are 
being raised higher and higher and our markets cut off from the 
commerce of the world. [Applause.] 

My friends, our people are staggering under a burden of a 
war debt of about $25,000,000,000. That means that the 
backs of our people are to be burdened with a load of taxa- 
tion such as has never been known before in the history of this 
country. A large part of that burden must ultimately be borne 
by the consumer, which term has come to mean that part of our 
people who from necessity live from hand to mouth and to whom 
the price of commodities means so much. When we speak of 
the consumer we have in mind the long, long line of men and 
women and little children for whom the beautiful things of 
life, the things which so largely make up the sum of human 
happiness in this world of ours, are obscured by gaunt neces- 
sity. Half of this burden can be lifted if we make it possible 
for the allied debt to be paid, If the present tariff bill becomes 
a law it can neyer be paid. I am forced to think that its 
framers know it can never be paid. Already the same influences 
which culminated in this tariff bill have been feeling out the 
American people on the question of canceling the allied debt. 
This seemed the thinly veiled theme of several of the addresses 
made at the meetings of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce held last Week in this city, the Capital of the Nation. 
We Will find out in the next congressional election whether the 
American people will permit this monstrous thing to be done. 
If this country had gone into the League of Nations in 1920, 
world-wide economic conditions would be largely stabilized 
now. Thousands of little children who have perished on the 
steppes of Russia from starvation and exposure would haye been 
saved, Four million men and women would not now be walk- 
ing the streets of this country begging for means with which 
to earn their daily bread, and the allied debt would now be 
in process of liquidation and payment. 

I am in no sense a pessimist. I have an abiding faith in the 
good sense and clear vision of the American people; and I 
prophesy here and now, without the slightest hesitation, that 
within 10 years we will have a league of nations composed of 
the nations of the world and based substantially on the treaty 
which we failed to ratify; and I prophesy that as a reaction 
from that league of nations will come world-wide economic 
stability. Will anyone say that we are not interested in world- 
wide conditions? When a country or a people does not produce 
normally for itself because of faulty economic conditions, that 
country or that people will inevitably be fed and clothed to a 
greater or less extent by other countries and other peoples; 
and therefore our poorest people, our people who are most needy, 
together with every other element of the country, will enjoy 
the greatest degree of prosperity when the people of every nation 
are able to feed and clothe and house themselyes and when the 
blessed sun of reasonable plenty shines most brightly everywhere. 

Now, I have digressed a great deal in a way, have gone out- 
side of the limits of the matter I started out to discuss, but the 
things I have been speaking of are correlated matters about 
which I feel very deeply and which may serve to emphasize 
the subject matter of this speech. My bill was drafted more 
particularly with reference to conditions affecting gradual rises 
and falls in general commodity prices which are not within the 
control of the Federal Reserve Board. In other words, now that 
we have this splendid banking system, it seems to me that the 
next step should be an attempt to prevent gradual rises or 
falls in general commodity prices through long periods of years, 
causing all concerned misery, misunderstanding, and bad feel- 
ing, and culminating in makeshift legislation, radicalism, and 
sometimes even in revolution and war. 

In the Bureau of Labor Statistics in Washington there is 
what is known as an index number, which, as a rough explana- 
tion, I will say is computed by averaging the price levels of 
various commodities. These commodities are in nine groups— 
farm products; food, and so forth; clothes and clothing; fuel 
and lighting; metals and metal products; lumber and building 
materials; drugs and chemicals; house-furnishing goods; and 
miscellaneous. There are, I think, 243 commodities listed in the 
nine groups, the wholesale price of each being accurately kept 


for the purpose of ascertaining the tendency of prices to rise 
or fall. A chart is kept which by means of a curved line graphi- 
cally indicates the trend of prices. As your finger traverses 
this line from 1873 to 1896 you find prices constantly falling; 
from 1896 to 1914 prices constantly rising, with a sharp upward 
trend through the period of the war. As I looked at this chart 
the other day memories of the hard worked and poorly paid 
farmer of my boyhood flooded back to me. It used to seem to 
me that this man who did so much for everyone else was able to 
do very little for himself. I remembered how almost impossible 
it was for him to pay his loans and mortgages. I remembered 
how the money lender flourished, and I began to see as clearly 
as we see the sun at noonday that during this period of con- 
stantly falling prices, which means ever higher money, the 
man who had commodities to sell suffered and the man who 
had money to sell flourished as the green bay tree; and as my 
finger traveled up the curve of high prices from 1896 I remem- 
bered how the man with the fixed income began to suffer, the 
complaints of the wage earner; that the school-teacher, the 
clerk, the office man, the salaried person of every type began 
to feel the pinch and eventually to actually suffer from this 
condition; and I saw pictured in letters of fire that the Way- 
faring man, though he were a fool,” might read and understand, 
the fixed income of these people becoming cheap and the com- 
modities that they had to buy for their support and the support 
of their families correspondingly high. 

Some may say, What of it? Where one person is injured 
another is benefited, but this is not the case. From about 1879 
until 1896 populism rose from small beginnings, chiefly in the 
great agricultural areas of the Middle West; the money lender 
and the bondholder were held up to every reproach and con- 
tumely; the names of Russell Sage and Hetty Green were 
thought of as the name of “Shylock.” Discontent, bad feeling, 
and difficult financing reduced very much economic output and 
culminated in the free-silver campaign of 1896. 

Shortly after the beginning of the rise of 1896—that is, at 
about the beginning of this century—the rise in prices began to 
spread the seeds of socialism among the worker and the man 
with the fixed income; industrial unrest began, labor unions 
were formed and became powerful, strikes common, and many 
of the seeds of the great war were sown. 

Nowhere throughout that part of the world using our monetary 
standard was the rise in prices felt with any more cruelty than 
among the middle classes and the toilers of Germany, and this 
discontent among the great bulk of the people went a long way 
toward creating the opportunity and, in the minds of some pos- 
sibly, the national necessity for war. 

A great teacher once said to his students: “ Divide the study 
of any social situation into four questions: What is it? Why is 
it? What of it? What are you going to do about it?“ I have 
talked about the first three questions. I fully realize that the 
study of the problem of stabilizing the purchasing power of 
money is in its period of early conception, and that the agony of 
birth and the gamut of the diseases of infancy and childhood 
must be run before we can hope to see the thing in the wondrous 
beauty of its maturity. 

But some basis of discussion should be established, some con- 
crete plan should be made the target of constructive criticism, 
and to that end I have introduced a bill, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, which attempts to stabilize aver- 
age commodity wholesale prices by controlling the quantity of 
money and credits in relation to the volume of trade by increas- 
ing or diminishing that quantity as the average price level goes 
down or up. 

It is probably as well not to undertake a detailed discussion 
of the bill here and now, but to let the matter finally develop 
from the committee if it should deem my views worthy of con- 
sideration as a framework for legislation. 

Years of reflection convince me that equality of economic op- 
portunity is probably the most serious concern of statesman- 
ship. Class legislation lessens the creative enthusiasm of the 
group favored by it and restrains the economic development 
of the group outside the favored class. 

All of us here to-day must in a few short years and in the 
fullness of time be gathered to our fathers; the eyes of none 
of us will shine with the light of those who see the blessed 
brotherhood that one day will come, when the lion and the lamb 
shall lie down together; but I firmly believe it lies within the 
power of Congress during the next few years to solve this 
problem of stabilizing the purchasing power of money, which 
will add so much to human happiness and help so largely in 
solving the gravest political questions. 

Right here, as a matter demanding immediate consideration, 
I feel that it should be suggested to the Federal Reserve Board 
and to the bankers of the country and to the givut thinking 
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public, whose sentiment will so largely control the financial 
policy at this period of reaction from war inflation; that bil- 
lions of dollars of war bonds of the Government were paid for 
in inflated—that is, cheap—money, that to double the price of 
the money with which these bonds will have to be paid, as 
is being seriously discussed as a part of a policy of deflation, 
will change the burden on the taxpayers of this country from 
twenty-five billions to the equivalent of fifty billions of dollars— 
that is, will double the burden—that numberless private con- 
tracts were entered into at or near the peak, and that practi- 
cally the actual contract price would be thus doubled; that 
millions of dollars’ worth of farm lands were bought and farm 
mortgages given during the area of high prices, and that such 
a policy would-probably cut the price of these farms in two and 
double the burden of the mortgage, 

I firmly believe that the purchasing power of money can be 
stabilized. I believe that the solution, when we have it, will 
be found to be simple; and I trust that that solution will soon 
be embodied in legislation. I never want to see agricul- 
ture and industrial enterprise struggling in the agony of a long 
period of falling prices or to see the young, active, bright busi- 
ness man, naturally uninformed as to financial science and 
portents, feel that he is rising to prosperity on the tide of ris- 
ing prices only to find his business bankrupt and his hope 
blasted in the inevitable crisis just beyond the peak. 

I spoke a while ago of elass legislation. It is mighty hard 
to control the class spirit which fosters such legislation. We 
all have the class tendency. With some it is social, with some 
economic, with some religious, with some sectional, with some 
a combination of two or more; but in whatever guise it ap- 
pears, the result is antisocial and detrimental to the people as 
a whole. 

The spectacle we have now in the Senate, and had in the 
House last summer, of the representatives of powerful interests 
parceling out among themselves the resources of the country 
through the tariff bill with a reckless abandon, the same in 
principle with that of the buccaneers of the West Indies as they 
divided the loot from the captured trader, is simply a mani- 
festation of the class spirit of powerful economic units, in utter 
disregard of the interests of the average man, woman, and child, 
of the person with a comparatively small or fixed income, of the 
farmer, the small business man, and the laboring man, 

Stabilizing the purchasing power of money, if it can be done, 
strikes at the very root of class advantage and tends to prevent 
the inception of movements of special privilege. It is mighty 
easy to get in the habit of losing sight of the under dog, mighty 
easy to garb with the cloak of conservatism the golden calf of 
indifference to the common weal. 

We all want to be conservatives in protecting the people from 
the doctrinaire, the political adventurer, or the dealer in the 
same quack remedies and short-cut treatments which through 
the ages have gone along with the disintegration and downfall 
of peoples, but “ Where there is no vision, the people perish,” 
and the lessons of the war and postwar period have prepared 
the minds of the people for two great strides in government 
of the people, by the people, and for the people—a league of the 
nations of the world, providing for mutual reciprocal disarma- 
ment and legislation stabilizing the purchasing power of money. 

In the consideration of this legislation the question of neces- 
sary cooperation with other nations need not be controlling, as 
we are dealing now with a much more uncertain exchange 
situation than any which independent stabilization by this 
country could possibly create. 

On May 12, at Philadelphia, before the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Mr, Edmund Platt, vice governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board, speaking on “America and the 
debts of Europe,“ had this to say in connection with foreign 
exchange: 


It seems probable that the major depressions of exchange mark 
periods when our people were seeking to convert foreign balances into 
dollars, and that ppe A recovered when most of the conversions had 
been made and losses wiped out, Some very large American exporters 
are known to have taken considerable losses in this way. They sold 
in terms of 1 F currencies and found them when payments became 
due considerably depressed, but when recovery was delayed beyond their 
expectations they ally bought dollars and took their losses. Very 
a losses are also known to have been charged off by some of our 

ankers. 


Again: 


No longer ago than April 1 the editor of the Economie World, whose 
articles are always worth reading and usually sound, predicted that 


Prance.” At the time that was published the French franc was quoted 
at about 9 cents in our currency, It had been as low as 5.79 in 1921 
but had recovered to 8.13 at the end of December. Within a little more 
than two weeks after Mr. March made this prediction French francs 


sold at 9.374, and had little more than a quarter of a cent to go to 
reach half par. They have since fallen back somewhat, but I see no 


reason why they should not continue to advance if France makes 

progress toward balancing her budget. They are not lower now than 

our Civil War greenbacks were at one time, and complete restoration 

agew gor appear impossible, though it may take a considerable number 
years. 


We involuntarily shrink from the serious study of economic 
questions with which we are comparatively unfamiliar. It is 
irksome and subjects us to criticism of various kinds. Per- 
sonally, in my own periods of complaisance with things as they 
are, I have gotten inspiration from the following lines of the 
American poet, James Russell Lowell: 


Said Christ our Lord, “I will go and see 

How the men, my brethren, belleve in me.” 

He passed not again through the gate of birth, 
But made Himself known to the children of earth, 


Then said the chief priests, and rulers, and kings, 
Bebold, now, the Giver of all good things ; 

Go to, let us welcome with pomp and state 

Him who alone is mighty and great.” 


With carpets of gold the ground they spread 
Wherever the aon of Man should rear 

And in Mh pete: chambers lofty and rare 

They lodged Him, and served Him with kingly fare. 


Great organs surged through arches dim 

Their jubilant floods in pra of Him; 

And in church, and palace, and judgment hall, 
He saw His own image high over all. 


But still. wherever His steps they led, 

The Lord in sorrow bent down His head, 
And from under the rapt foundation stones 
The Son of Mary heard bitter groans. 


And in church, and palace, and 8 hall, 
He marked great fissures that rent the wall, 
And opened wider and yet more wide 

As the living foundation heaved and sighed, 


“ Have ye founded your thrones and altars, then, 
On the bodies and souls of living men? 
And think ye that buliding shall endure 
Which shelters the noble and crushes the poor? 


“With gates of silver and bars of pola 
Ye have fenced my Ebeop from their Father's fold. 
I have heard the dropping of their tears 
In heaven these eighteen hundred years,” 


“O Lord and Master, not ours the guilt; 
We build but as our fathers built; 
Behold Thine images, how Gas stand, 
Sovereign and sole, through all our land, 


“Our task is hard—with sword and flame 
To hold Thine earth forever the same, 
And with pate crooks of steel to keep 
Still, as Thou leftest them, Thy sheep.” 


Then Christ sought out an artisan, 

A low-browed, stunted, haggard man, 
And a motherless girl, whose fingers thin 
Pushed from her faintly want and sin. 


These set He in the midst of them, 

And as they drew back their garment hem, 

For fear of defilement, “ Lo, here,” said He, 
»The images ye have made ot Me!” 


The Anglo-Saxon peoples have gone a long way since those 
words were written, but, my friends, the next time you watch 
the glory of the winter storm, in warmth and comfort, consider 
to what percentage of the people that storm means only misery 
and hardship. That thought has often made me feel with ter- 
rible distinctness the long, long hill humanity has got to climb 
to relieve the agony of the world. 

I am confident the subject of these remarks is entitled to our 
most painstaking consideration. I am not so confident that the 
suggestions embodied in my bill even approximate a solution. 
I have an abiding conviction that this great body will at the 
proper time approach the matter with the caution which it 
demands, but with courage, with resolution, with vision, and 
with hope. [Applause.] 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Brack]. 

Mr. BLACK, Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor of this 
bill which makes a provision of law requiring that the great 
industry of agriculture should be one of those considered in de- 
termining the membership of the Federal Reserve Board. I 
think it is perfectly proper and logical for us to pass an act of 
this kind. The Federal reserve system is governed by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. That is to say, its policies are largely de- 
termined by the board. Therefore, agriculture, being one of the 
great basic industries of the Nation, should have a voice in de- 
termining those policies; not for the purpose of obtaining any 
selfish advantage, but for the purpose of seeing that its situation 
and interests are properly presented and are understood. I 
am in favor of the Senate bill as it originally passed that body, 
increasing the membership of the board by one member. I think 
that is perfectly proper. We have 12 Federal reserve districts, 
we have 12 Federal reserve banks with various branches, and I 
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think a board with a membership of six appointed members— 
we have two ex officio members, the Comptroller and Secretary 
of the ‘Treasury—is a proper number, and I think the House 
will do a wise thing to defeat the committee amendment and 
adhere to the Senate bill as originally written. 

I am not supporting this bill because I take any part in the 
wholesale denunciation of the Federal Reserve Board heard 
here to-day and elsewhere in the country for supposedly delib- 
erately forcing down the price of farm products. I am not here 
to say that the Federal Reserve Board makes no mistakes. I 
am not here to say that it administered the Federal reserve act 
with a perfect degree of wisdom. But, as I undertook to show 
a while ago in to a question by the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. ANDREWS], taking the chart which Hon. John 
Skelton Williams has printed, we find that during the 12-month 
period beginning January 1, 1920, and ending December 31, 1920, 
when there was a very drastic decline in the prices of agricul- 
tural products, there was not a decline in the amount of loans 
in the Federal reserve banks, On the contrary, there was a 
large amount of increase in the loans and also in the amount of 
Federal reserve notes in circulation. Let me say right here that 
if I thought the Federal Reserve Board was responsible for the 
decline in the price of farm products, I would condemn them 
just as severely as anyone, because I have, and the people I 
represent have, suffered just about as severely from price de- 
clines as anywhere in the United States. I have earnestly and 
diligently studied the whole question with its various ramifica- 
tions, and I can not bring myself to see where the Federal Re- 
serve Board or anyone else could have prevented a decline from 
the high prices of early 1920. The board might have adopted 
some temporary policy which would have postponed the decline 
for some months, but it is very probable that if such policy had 
been adopted the decline would have been all the worse when it 
did come and all the more disastrous. 

It is said here to-day in debate that the Federal Reserve 
Board deflated prices by deflating credits. I find the diction- 
ary definition of the word “deflation” is to reduce from in- 
flation by releasing the air or gas. Let us see whether the rec- 
ords will sustain the charge that prices of farm products were 
“deflated” by “deflating” bank credits. Let us examine the 
case of one agricultural product that I did not mention a while 
ago. Corn in January, 1920, according to the chart prepared 
by Mr. Williams, was $1.47 a bushel. The outstanding loans 
of the Federal reserve system at that time were $2,736,670,000. 
Twelve months after this time, in December, 1920, corn had 
gone down from 51.47 a bushel to 78 cents a bushel, a shrinkage 
of little more than half, and therefore according to Mr. Wil- 
liams’s logic, and those who support his views, the loans of the 
Federal reserve system should show a decline of approximately 
one-half, whereas, as a matter of fact, on December 1, 1920, 
the loans instead of having decreased had increased from 
$2,736,670,000 to $2,974,836,000. Looks to me like these figures 
show that Mr. Williams's theory is working backward from 
the way he is contending. 

Mr, ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man now yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. That increase did not go to 
the agricultural sections. It went to the large centers, and the 
men who ran the deal on sugar advancing the price from 5 and 
6 cents a pound to 25 and 80 cents a pound. They were the men 
who got the money, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 


Mr, BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield me a 
few minutes more? 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman three 
minutes more. 

Mr. BLACK, Let us see about sugar. That is one of the 
products shown here on Mr. Williams’s chart. Sugar on the ist 
of January, 1920, was worth 15.37 cents a pound. The gentle- 
man from Nebraska says what? He says that the Federal 
Reserve Board was transferring its funds from the agricultural 
section to the financial centers to hold up sugar to 25 and 30 
cents a pound. Well, if they were doing it, which they were 
not, they did not succeed, because on December 1, 1920, sugar 
also had declined from 15.37 cents a pound to 8 cents a pound, 
practically a corresponding decline in percentage with that of 
corn, 

The most insistent critic of the Federal Reserve Board has 
been Hon. John Skelton Williams, former Comptroller of the 

„ and nearly all of the criticism heard here to-day is 
based on figures that he has published. He has a right, of 
course, to freely voice his opinion, but let me read from the 
annual report which he filed as Comptroller of the Currency 


immediately before he retired from office, and which was after 
all of these alleged misdoings of the Federal Reserve Board 
had taken place. I read from page 52 of that report; the re- 
port is dated December 6, 1920, and reads: 

Largely through the aid and excellent functioning of the Federal 
reserve system the business and banking interests of the coun have 
passed successfully through the perils of inflation and the strain and 
losses of deflation without panic and without the demoralization which 
has been produced in the past at various times from far less serious 
and racking causes. Those banking and other interests which at the 
outset so 5 opposed the Federal reserve system are now among 
its warmest advocates. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, when my time expired I had 
intended to go further and answer more completely the allega- 
tion contained in the question asked me by the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. ANDREWS], which was to the effect that while it 
was true that the loans of the Federal reserve banks increased 
from $2,736,670,000, January 1, 1920, to $2,974,836,000, Decem- 
ber 1, 1920, it was also true that this increase in loans was to 
the big financial centers and there was an actual decrease in 
the agricultural sections. 

Now, if that statement were correct it would furnish argu- 
ment that it was deflation of credits in agricultural sections 
which caused the decline in prices of farm products. It is not 
true, however. It is very far from being correct. I presume it 
is the Kansas City Federal Reserve Bank which serves the 
State of Nebraska, in which the gentleman, Mr. ANDREWS, lives. 
The Kansas City Federal Reserve Bank had $110,380,000 re- 
discounts on January 1, 1920. These credits had expanded to 
$139,402,000 on January 1, 1921, and its Federal reserve note 
issue had increased in the same period $7,500,000. ‘Total ex- 
pansions, $36,522,000. Now, take the Federal reserve bank of 
my own district, that at Dallas, Tex. It held $28,371,000 in dis- 
counted paper on January 1, 1920, whereas the amount had been 
increased to $97,392,000 on January 1, 1921. 

Yet, in the very same period that the rediscounts of the Fed- 
eral reserve bank at Dallas had been increased threefold, the 
price of cotton had fallen from 40 cents per pound to 15 cents 
per pound. 

Does that look like it was deflation of credits which brought 
about the decline in the price of cotton? 

Anyone is entitled to his opinion and I have no quarrel with 
him for expressing it. 

The following are the reasons which I think are in the main 
responsible for the decline in prices: 

(1) Millions of men who were engaged in war and were 
therefore strictly consumers and not producers during such 
time they were so engaged were, when the war closed, released 
to follow productive occupations instead of destructive ones, 
and the result of which has naturally been to increase produc- 
tion and relieve scarcity. 

(2) Great quantities of raw materials which had been stored 
in remote parts of the world during the war when there was 
no shipping available to transport them to markets were re- 
leased immediately when the shipping was available, and for 
many months this resulted in an oversupply of such com- 
modities as wheat, wool, hides, vegetable oils, sugar, and cotton. 

(3) Exhaustion of European credits. During the war France, 
England, Italy, Belgium, and Russia borrowed about $10.000,- 
000,000 from the United States and spent it all here in buying 
cotton, food supplies, and munitions of war. Their war needs 
were of the kind which had to be supplied immediately, there- 
fore their purchasing agents paid most any price that was asked. 
When these credits became exhausted early in 1920 these na- 
tions found it increasingly difficult, and altogether impossible 
in some cases, to finance their purchases of our products, and, 
as a natural consequence, the market for all of our exportable 
surplus, including cotton, was greatly curtailed. Of course, 
prices began to tumble when manufactured goods and farm 
products began to accumulate in warehouses instead of going 
into the channels of consumption. 

It is a whole lot easier to make somebody the goat than it is 
to dig down and find out the fundamental causes which brought 
about the decline. Let us get busy and try to correct the present 
unfavorable situation of agriculture by constructive means in- 
stead of spending so much time criticizing the Federal Reserve 


The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in 
full as follows: 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, I secured leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I want to now take advantage of that 
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len ve by making a short statement of my support of the bill and 
of other constructive legislation which I have supported since I 
have been a Member of Congress. 


Let me say at the beginning that I think it is highly desirable | 
that the Federal Reserve Board should at all times have some 


member on it who has a broad and intimate knowledge of agri- 
culture and live stock. The board should be so composed 
that its membership will have a cross-section view of the com- 
posite activities of the country, and this can not be done if a 
representative of agriculture is omitted. 

The Senate bill which the House passed and which I was 
glad to support provides that this be done by including“ a fair 
representation of the financial, agricultural, industrial, and 
commercial interests and geographical divisions of the country.“ 
I think it is a very desirable piece of legislation and will con- 
tribute to the value of the Federal reserve system. Other con- 
structive measures which I have supported since I have been a 
Member of Congress nre as follows: 

UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD. 


To establish and encourage and develop a merchant marine 
so that American commerce, including our heavy tonnage of 
exported agricultural products, will not have to depend on 
foreign ships for ocean transportation. I am against any ship 
subsidy law. (May 20, 1916, p. 8874, CONGRESSIONAL RTOORD.) 

G00D ROADS LAW 


This bill provides a system of cooperation between the Fed- 
eral and State Governments in the building of hard-surfaced 
highways. Liberal appropriations have been made by Con- 
gress under it, and as a consequence more improved highways 
have been built than daring any other similar perlod in Ameri- 
can history. (January 25, 1916, pp. 1536-1537, CONGRESSIONAL 


Recorp.) 
IMMIGRATION RESTRICTION, 


To regulate entry of aliens into the United States and pro- 
vide certain restrictions against their entry. This law was 
amended in 1921 and 1922 to still further restrict the number 
of admissible aliens, and I voted for these amendments in both 
cases. Also supported legislation to deport undesirable aliens, 
such as Emma Goldman and Alexander Berkman, (March 30, 
1916, p. 5194, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

FARM LOAN ACT, 


Established system of 12 farm loan banks, 1 of which is 
located at Houston, Tex. System affords farmers opportunity 
to borrow money to be used in purchasing or improving homes, 
at low rate of interest and long terms of payment. The most 
recent statement of the Farm Loan Board shows that more 
than $500,000,000 has been loaned by the system in the United 
States and more than $55,000,000 of which has been loaned by 
the Houston (Tex.) Farm Loan Bank. (May 15, 1916, p. 8017, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

WAR REVENUE ACT, 


To provide money for defraying the expenses of the war, 
levying high surtaxes on large incomes and excess-profits tax 
on corporations making large profits during the war. (May 23, 
1917, pp. 2818-2819, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 


FOOD CONTROL, 


To prohibit hoarding of foodstuffs, insure ample supply, and 
to prevent profiteering in foodstuffs. (June 23, 1917, p. 4190, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

WAR RISK INSURANCE LAW, ALLOTMENT AND ALLOWANCB, 


Provided insurance for soldiers, sailors, and marines at low 
rate, made provisions for compensating those wounded and dis- 
abled in service, extended financial assistance to dependents of 
soldiers, sailors, and marines. 

When this bill was being considered in Congress I offered a 
series of amendments designed to equalize and make uniform 
its benefits, which were adopted by an overwhelming vote in 
the House and were accepted by the Senate. The purpose and 
effect of these amendments is briefly explained in the follow- 
ing account which was published at the time by the Survey, 
one of the leading magazines of the country: 


By a vote of 139 to 8 the Heuse wrote into the soldiers and sailors’ 
insurance Dill, before its ge on September 13, the principle of 
equal care as between the depen ents of officers and of private soldiers 
and sailors. The amendments offered by Representative BLACK, of 
Texas, indorsed in this decisive fashion, provide that the payment to 
be made to the dependents of soldiers and sailors killed or totally 
disabled shall be specifice rather than based on a percentage of the 
pay of the dead or disabled man. 

‘ongressman Brack, with a number of other Members of the H 
assailed the committee's plan of compensation, based on the rate o 
pay of the soldier or officer, as being an attempt to establish class and 
caste in America “while we are carrying on a war for democraey.” 
Mr. BLACK termed It “preserving the distinction of rank and pay be- 
youd the borders of the grave.” 


SIONAL RD.) 
FARM LOAN BONDS. 

Authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase farm 
loan bonds during the time when the bond market was being 
absorbed in the sale of Liberty bonds. Under the law the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury purchased $195,175,000 farm loan bonds, 
which money was in turn loaned by the farm loan banks to 
the farmers of the United Stat The Treasury still holds 
$182,285,000 of these bonds for their orderly redemption at 
maturity. The Treasury will not suffer any loss from this pur- 
chase, but it was of great assistance to the farm loan system. 
(January 4, 1918, p. 615, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. ) 

WHPAT GUARANTY, 

Provided for fulfillment of Government promise of guaranteed 
price of wheat raised by the producers, (February 22, 1919, 
pp. 4051-4052, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 8 

AMEND AND LIBERALIZE WAR RISK INSURANCE ACT. 

This bill, usually known as the Sweet bill, amended the war 
risk insurance act so as to provide a larger amount of com- 
pensation to the wounded and disabled veterans of the World 
War. The act applies in equal degree to officers and privates. 
(September 13, 1919, p. 5351, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

RELINQUISH GOVERNMENT OPERATION OF RAILROADS, 


This bill provided for the relinquishing of Government oper- 
ation of the railroads March 1, 1920, and for private opera- 
tion thereafter under Government regulation. It was this bill 
which created the Railroad Labor Board to settle controversies 
between the carriers and their employees with reference to 
wages and working conditions. The law creating the Labor 
Board does not forbid strikes, but its chief virtue consists in 
the fact that it affords.a definite tribunal for settlement of con- 
troversies, and in my judgment renders strikes in the railroad 
industry on a national seale quite unlikely, 

When the railroad brotherhoods filed their brief and argu- 
ment in docket No. 142 before the United States Labor Board 
upon the question of the jurisdiction of the board, they used as 
& part of their brief a quotation from my speech on the trans- 
portation act. This brief consisted of 42 pages, and was sent 
to me by Mr. W. S. Carter, president of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. It quotes in support of 
labor’s contention from a message of President Wilson and 
from two speeches delivered in the Senate and two in the House 
during the debate on the transportation act. The two Sen- 
ators quoted are Senator Cumacrns, who was the author of the 
bill in the Senate, and Senator Roprnson, of Arkansas, Demo- 
crat, who was one of its strongest and ablest supporters. The 
two Members of the House whose speeches are quoted are Mr. 
Esch, of Wisconsin, author of the bill in the House, and myself, 
I take pleasure in giving herewith that part of my speech which 
is quoted, It is: 

I believe that the first legitimate charge in any industry is a fair and 
just wage to its employees. I would not vote for any bill which I 
thought would impair the rignts of labor in 8 fair and just 
wage. In m Judgment the establishment of the Labor Board, which is 
ereated by t bil, wili 7 a long way toward solving labor difficulties 
in a constructive Mead his labor provision gives recognition to that 

rinciple, and unless I very erroneously appraise its value, it will serve 
jost as useful a 8 in securing and ee the just rights of 
abor as it will the rights of capital and the public. I especially in- 
dorse that provision of the section which says: 

“In determining the Justness and reasonableness of such wages and 
salaries or working conditions, the board shall, so far as practicable, 
take into consideration, among other relevant circumstances, the scale 
of wages paid for similar kinds of work in other industries. Second, 
the relation between wages and the cost of * | Third, the hazards 
of the employment. Fourth, the training and skill required. Fifth, the 
degree of responsibility. And sixth, the character and Sees A ot 
employment. These provisions will insure a square deal to labor.” 
(February 21, 1920, p. 8315, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 


VETERANS’ BUREAU. 


Creates an independent bureau under the President, known 
as the Veterans’ Bureau, and coordinates under one head 
hospitalization, vocational training, war risk insurance, and. 
compensation payments of veterans of the World War. This 
saves much duplication of work, and if properly administered 
should enable ex-service men to secure more prompt considera- 
tion of their claims. (August 2, 1921, p. 4562, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp.) 

WAR FINANCE CORPORATION. 

A bill to enlarge and extend the facilities of the War Finance 
Corporation and enable it to make advances to banks, coopera- 
tive organizations of farmers, and other financing institutions to 
assist in production of farm products and live stock and help 
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in the orderly marketing of same, Under this bill already 
more than $350,000,000 in loans have been made for agricul- 
tural and live-stock purposes, and the sum is increasing from 
day to day and has done much to help the situation in the agri- 
cultural and live-stock States. (August 22, 1921, p. 5449, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, ) 

FARM LOAN BANK DEPOSITS. 

This bill authorizes and directs the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to deposit from time to time, as the needs of the farm loan 
banks may require, $25,000,000 to be used by said banks in mak- 
ing farm loans during the time sales of farm loan bonds are 
taking place, said money so deposited to be returned to the 
Treasury as soon as the sale of bonds is effected. This law is 
working with excellent results. Under its operation the Treas- 
ury has suffered no loss and the loan operations of the farm 
loan banks have been greatly helped. (June 24, 1921, p. 3043, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

VETERANS’ HOSPITALS, 


The Langley bill provides for the construction and purchase 
immediately of additional hospitals for sick and disabled vet- 
erans of the World War and appropriates $17,000,000 for said 
purpose. (March 81, 1922, p. 4892, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

GOOD ROADS MACHINERY, 


A bill requiring the Secretary of War to turn over to the 
Secretary of Agriculture for distribution in the several States 
through the State highway commissions all surplus Army trucks 
and other suitable tools and machinery for use in road build- 
ing. This has put to good use much surplus war material which 
otherwise would had to have been sold at great loss. (Novem- 
ber 6, 1919, p. 8049, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD., ) 

POSTAL SALARY BILL, 


A bill to increase salaries of postal employees and put their 
compensation on a more equitable basis. I was a member of 
the committee’ which drew this bill, and so carefully was it 

drawn so as to do justice to the postal employees as well as 
to be fair to the taxpayers that it passed the House by a vote of 
844 to 0. and I think has given general satisfaction. (June 3, 
1920, p. 8397, CoNGRESSTONAL RECORD.) 

FARM ORGANIZATION BILL. 


This bill, usually referred to as the Capper-Volstead bill, 


makes broad and liberal provisions for the organization of | 


farmers in the following language: 


Persons engaged in the production of agricultural products as farm- 
ers, planters, ranchmen. dairymen, nut or fruit growers may act 
together in associations, corporate or otherwise, with or without capital 
stock, in collectively processing, preparing for market, handling, and 
marketing in interstate and foreign commerce, such products of persons 


15 Such associations and their members may make the necessary con- 
tracts and agreements to effect such purposes, 

If there ever was the slightest doubt about the complete 
authority of the farmers to organize and bargain collectively, 
that doubt has now been entirely removed. (February 11, 1922, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, let me say that I am glad that we 
live in a Republic where the people are the source of power, and 
where public officials must account to them for the way they 
have discharged the duties of their office. Such is my purpose 
in giving the foregoing brief recital of some of the most im- 
portant measures which I have worked for and supported since 
I have been a Member of Congress. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BURTON]. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe in this 
specification of the qualifications for members of the Federal 
Reserve Board at all. When the bill of the monetary com- 
mission was under consideration some Member suggested that 
the Secretary of Agriculture be one of the ex officio members. 
The suggestion was treated at first as & joke, but we all recog- 
nized that agriculture was of such vital importance in this 
country that it was inserted in the bill as it was originally 
introduced. It may be very well to give agriculture a member 
on this board, but what will we have next? We will soon have 
a demand for representation from the mining interests, and then 
from the lumber interests, and then perhaps from the labor 
unions, and next from the women’s clubs. 

If there is anything that should be left in the bill it is the 
provision that is left out, that not less than two of the mem- 
bers shall be possessed of experience in banking and finance. 
The function of this Federal Reserve Board is banking and 
finance, and there should be men appointed who have had ex- 
perience in those lines. 

I must entirely disagree with some of the things that have 
been said here to-day as to any responsibility resting on the 


Federal Reserve Board for the misfortunes which have come 
upon the country. What ought to have been done, and I assert 
it with confidence, was immediately after the armistice to in- 
crease the rate of discount by the Federal reserve banks so as 
to put a check upon the inflation that was then in vogue. After 
the enormous demands of the war had ceased it was inevitable 
that prices should fall, but instead of that, what happened? 
By a policy of inflation, by an overdegree of confidence, prices 
did not reach their peak until April and May of 1920. That 
was altogether abnormal. I do not believe there should have 


| been any sudden increase after the armistice, but a gradual in- 


crease to put the brake on those false hopes which were so 
deluding men in all branches of industry. 

There has been some criticism of Governor Harding. I should 
regret very much if Mr. Harding should cease to be a member 
of the Federal Reserve Board. I regret that he has been selected 
here for objurgation and attack. In good faith and with skill, 
I think, he has performed the duties of the head of that board. 
In view of the fact that it is the sentiment of the House that 
there should be a special representative of agriculture on the 
board, I shall vote for the eight members as provided by the 
Senate rather than the seven members provided by the House, 
so that Governor Harding may be chosen. 

We faced a condition when the war enme to an end. Inevi- 
tably, sooner or later prices must go down. I do not believe there 
was any discrimination against the agricultural interests of the 
country, It was true the fall in agricultural products was more 
rapid, but naturally the banking interests of the country call 
in their loans where the security is insufficient. If the calami- 
ties rested more heavily on agriculture, much as we deplore the 
fact, it was due to conditions beyond the control of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. I have not the time. The price of farm prod- 
ucts gas determined for the most part by the international de- 
mand, 

Pao EAT: The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] inveighs 
against that particular language of the bill which directs that 
the President in making selections for the Federal Reserve 
Board “shall have due regard to a fair representation of the 
financial, agricultural, industrial, and commercial interests, and 
geographical divisions of the country.” 

The particular objection, judging from his remarks, is not 
against the industrial representation and commercial repre- 
sentation but against the agricultural 

Mr. BURTON. If the gentleman will just yield for a mo- 
ment, the gentleman misapprehends in regard to that. I think 
they should have representation by their general qualifications, 
wiping out those words, industrial, commercial, and all along. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, The present law, as I understand 
it, does specify. 

Mr. BURTON. Financial, commercial, and geographic. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Financial and commercial—tI 
grant the gentleman that. The law now provides that he shall 
consider “ financial and commercial” interests, and unless this 
bill is passed the same conditions will continue. We still have 
commercial and industrial representation, whereas the gentle- 
man from Ohio believes in wiping out all designations, leaving 
it to their general qualifications. I will suggest to the gentle- 
man from Ohio that the language of this bill does not compel 
the President to select members of the Federal Reserve Board 
from any one particular class of citizens, as does the present 
law. He will not be as much restricted in his choice as he is 
restricted by existing law. The present law provides that in 
making appointments to the Federal Reserve Board he “ shall 
have due regard to a fair representation of the financial and 
commercial interests and geographical divisions of the country.” 
The pending bill adds “agricultural” to the interests that shall 
be considered. It is intended to secure a well-balanced board. 

The provisions of this bill direct the President in making 
selections for this board to have due regard for the claims 
of agriculture, to have a representative on the board who 
understands and knows something about the demands, the 
commercial demands, and the financial needs of the agricultural 
interests. That man may be an agriculturist or he may be a 
banker; that man may be a business man; that man may be any 
other citizen provided he knows and understands and is in 
sympathy with the needs, the commercial needs, of the agri- 
cuitural interests of this Union. I would remind the entleman 
from Ohio that his financial institutions and his commercial 
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institutions and his industrial institutions that are to be con- 
sidered for representation on the reserve board will finally fail 
to prosper and fail to succeed if agriculture does not receive its 
proper recognition by the financial, commercial, and industrial 
institutions of this country. If agriculture fails to receive its 
just reward, its distress and lack of purchasing power will be 
reflected in business and commerce. Agricultural depression 
and poor markets for farm produets spell poor business for 
merchants and business men, distress for bankers: in the agri- 
cultural sections, and general business depression. 

Agriculture is the basic industry of the United States. A third 
of the people are directly engaged in that pursuit: Agricultural 
products feed and clothe the American people. The interests 
and needs of agriculture should and must be regarded in con- 
nection. with the operations of the Federal reserve system, 
Agricultural credit and currency needs are differentiated from 
the needs of commercial enterprises, from the needs of industry, 
and from the needs of fimanee. Commercial dealings usually 
only require short-time credits: Whereas agriculture, with only 
an annual turnover, requires a longer credit period; Mr. Eugene 
Meyer, jr., managing director of the War Finance Corporation, 
recently made the statement that agriculture required a credit 
period of at least nine months. His experience as head of the 
War Finance Corporation brought him to that conclusion. But 
for that experience he probably would never have learned that 
wholesome: lesson, though he is a banker and financier of long 
experience. 

AGRICULTURAL REPRESENTATIVE ON FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD, 

Mr. Chairman, under this bill the President will be empowered 
to appoint an additional member of the reserve board, and it 
is intended that that new member shall have a knowledge of 
agricultural credit needs, that he shall understand market con- 
ditions in the agricultural sections, that he shall bring that 
knowledge to bear in the discharge of his duties, and that the 
Federal Reserve Board shall be made a valuable agency to sup- 
ply credit and currency needs to agricultural interests, in pro- 
ducing crops and in marketing those crops when produced. An- 
other splendid provision of the bill is that prohibiting Federal 
reserve banks from erecting any building at a cost greater than 
$250,000 without the consent of Congress having previously been 
expressly given. This limitatton is wise and prevents extrava- 
gant expenditures for such purposes. 

CONTINUANCE OF WAR FINANCE CORPORATION, 


Mr. Chairman, that brings me to the matter of continuing the 
War Finance Corporation for at least another year. The War 
Finance Corporation was created to assist in financing the sale 
of American products at home and in foreign countries, Ex- 
porters,. bankers, farmers’ marketing associations, and selling 
pools have been able to secure advances from the War Finance 
Corporation to finance the sale or exportation of farm and other 
products, Millions of dollars have been advanced to finance the 
exportation of cotton and wheat. The cattlemen and ranchmen 
have received material assistance from this agency. Unless 
continued the law creating the War Finance Corporation will 
expire on July. 1, 1922. The committee has reported a bill con- 
tinuing its operation until July 1, 1923, and will call up that bill 
to-day, if it is possible to reach it. I strongly favor the con- 
tinued existence of the War Finance Corporation, and if the bill 
is not reached to-day shall urge that it be passed well before 
July 1. Such action will make possible the continuance of the 
very helpful and useful functions of that institution especially 
helpful to agriculture and stock-raising interests. 

FREIGHT RATES. 


Agriculture and cattle interests have suffered greatly in the 
past two years. They have suffered not only because of low 
prices for their products, but they have suffered because of 
high freight rates—freight rates so high that they were a 
burden to trade and commerce. 

I voted against the Esch-Cummins railroad bill when it was 
passed by Congress. I spoke against its passage. I pointed 
out then that its passage would increase freight rates. That. 
forecast came true. Rates were increased after the passage 
of that bill. 

BILL TO REDUCE RATES. 

On May 26, 1921, I introduced a bill (H. R. 6642) which, if 
enacted, would have restored to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the power to fix “just; fair, and reasonable” rates, 


just. as that power existed before the passage of the Esch- - 


Cummins bill. Under my, bill the guaranty feature: of the 
railroad bill would have been repealed, and the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission would have been. empowered. to lower alli 


freight rates regardless of the guaranty. feature. My bill 


should have been passed. If it had passed, freight rates could. 


long since have been lowered. 
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THREW AIDS TO AGRICULTURE’ AND BUSINESS, 

Representation on the Federal Reserve Board, the continu- 
ance of the War Finance Corporation, and reduced freight 
rates are all designed to give agriculture and business in agri- 
cultural and stock raising communities a chance to live, a 
chunce to sell their products at a fair price. I have stood and 
now stand for all of them: I am gratified that this bill is 
before us. 

The CHAIRMAN? The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Ferg STBAGALL. I yield the gentleman one additional min- 
u 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. And I think that hand in hand 
with this bill should go the other bill that is to be acted upon 
this afternoon; continuing the War Finance Corporation for 
another period. What is the trouble to-day in America? It is 
not because we have not goods. It is not because we have not 
hands that are ready to work; it is not because our people are 
unwilling to apply themselves to industry, but it is because the 
people of America have no place to profitably sell their goods. 
The foreign markets have dried up because the foreign pur- 
chasers can not pay in gold. A Republican tariff helps to still 
further destroy foreign markets. The War Finance Corpora- 
tion can assist in financing exports of cotton and other farm 
products to foreign countries in the future even more than it 
has in the past. These measures can and must be made 
agencies for great good to agriculture and American business. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WINGO. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. STEVENSON]: 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I want 
your attention for a minute to What will be the net result if 
we pass this bill as amended here as proposed to be amended 
by the Committee on Banking and Currency. It will simply 
result in inserting in these classes that are to be considered in 
appointing a member of the Federal board to two words, 
“financial” and “agricultural,” so that the President in ap- 
pointing will give due consideration to financial; agricultural, 
commercial, and industrial interests instead of the commercial 
and industrial; as it is now. Then, after that; to strike out 
that provision which will make it mandatory to appoint two 
members who are expert bankers and financiers. That is all 
it amounts to if we pass it as amended and, as proposed, I 
would say from my standpoint it is not worth a cent. What is 
the use in telling the President that he must consider agricul- 
ture? Does not everybody know that the President considers 
agriculture and every great interest anyway? You do not give 
him another member whereby he can put an agricultural-minded 
man on the board. That is what we want done, and it will 
take away the power immediately to do that: Now, I want to 
call attention to what the Secretary of Agriculture says about 
that; and the gentleman from Pennsylvania. said the Secretary 
of Agriculture intimated that it might be very agreeable for 
him to go on this board. I think the gentleman is mistaken, 
and that he will not find anything of that kind in the hearings. 

Speaking. to the general proposition of increasing the membership of 
the board— 

Says Secretary Wallace— 


I think it is quite true, as bas been said here, that, if you are thinking 
of a pure administrative body; the larger the body very often the 
more difficult to administer the affairs of the organization. I haye not 
thought of the Federal Board as a purely tive . 
but as an institution which determines the general financial and credit 
policies of the country, and from that standpoint I am not able to 
. the suggestion that a larger membership would be, inad: 


That is what the Secretary of Agriculture says about it, and 
he is a man who has a broader conception of the problems of 
the agricultural interests of this country than any man in this 
Government since I have been in Washington in any official 
position. [Applause.] j 

And in reply to the suggestion of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania that possibly Mr. Wallace: would like to go on this 
beard, I Will say that if this bill is passed, and he is put on this 
board, I will take off my hat to him and to the President both, 
because I think he would make a good addition to the board. 
There is no question of the benefit. of it, and it ought to be 
adopted in such form that the President can do something for 
that industry. 

He says: 


ri d upon busi in general shi oe he 8 
upon prices an n ness neral should be a cross section o 

ur industrial re 

„industrial life“ in a-restri 
sent a cross section of the entire business life o. tae Nation. 
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And I agree with the Secretary of Agriculture, and I think 
the House ought to reject the amendment offered by the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee of this House and adopt the bill 
as it came from the Senate and give the President an oppor- 
tunity now to answer the call of the farmers’ organizations of this 
country and give them an agriculturally minded man, and not 
in months hereafter, and let him begin to function, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there is another feature of this bill that 
I want to say just one word about. There is a provision that 
prohibits any Federal reserve bank from spending over $250,000 
for building a house in which to operate without the consent of 
Congress. The committee saw fit to strike that out. I am op- 
posed to that. The committee before struck out an amendment 
making the limit $500,000, and I say that is enough for the 
Federal Reserve Board or any Federal reserve bank to spend 
without having the consent of Congress. 

I am opposed to that amendment and I hope the amendment 
will be rejected. It is said that this is not our money, but that 
it is the money of the banks. Let us see about that. Let us look 
just a minute at the seventh section of the Federal reserve act. 
When the Federal reserve banks are wound up all the surplus 
that they are putting into these buildings will belong to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and all the surplus they have 
over and aboye what it takes to pay back the face value of the 
stock goes into the Treasury of the United States. In section 7 
it says: a 

Should a Federal reserve bank be dissolved or go into liquidation, any 
2 remaining after the payment of all debts, dividend requirements 
as hereinbefore Fe and the par value of the stock shall be paid 
po, 51100 become the property of the United States and shall be similarly 

In the report in this bill it is contended that the surplus that 
the banks are expending on these enormously expensive build- 
ings—$20,000,000 in New York—belongs to the banks and stock- 
holders. I say it does not, because all that they are entitled to 
is the 6 per cent dividend, and after their liquidation all the sur- 
plus of the stock and surplus earnings belong to the Government 
of the United States; and we ought to put a string on it and stop 
the extravagance that makes the people cry out to high heaven 
about the buildings that are constructed and have been con- 
structed by the Federal reserve banks in this country. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I will 1 

Mr, ANDREWS of Nebraska. Unless the string is made se- 
cure, would not these banks be able to utilize the credit of the 
Government of the United States for individual profit? 

Mr. STEVENSON. There is no doubt about that. They can 
take the money that belongs to the United States and invest it 
in property that will not be salable when we come to wind 
up, if we ever wind up, and it is the money of the United States, 
and we have no right to sit down and allow this extravagance, 
that has gone on for the last year or two in constructing build- 
ings and purchasing expensive plants, to go on unchecked, and 
say Congress will not care for any of those things, like a man in 
the Scripture when they beat somebody in front of the judgment 
seat. 

Mr. KING. Is it not a fact that they have ordered all of 
these buildings except one? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes; but they have established all the 
branches all over this country and have not yet begun the 
building. 

Mr. KING. And they did that to get ahead of this legisla- 
tion? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes, sir. They have undertaken to fore- 
stall legislation, and all the parent banks are now provided for 
by contract, except one in St. Louis, and we will certainly deal 
squarely with St. Louis when we come to it, but Congress should 
assert its richt and say, We will let you have a building, all 
right, but we propose to say that you will not get more than 

vou are entitled to and bring about such criticism of the Fed- 
eral reserve system as may wreck it in the minds of the people 
and wreck it as a political institution in the near future.” 

-Now, Mr. Chairnian, as to the balance of the bill, there is ab- 
solutely nothing to it if you adopt the amendments that have 
been proposed by the Banking and Currency Committee and 
that were put through that-committee by a bare majority of the 
committee. You might just as well write “finis ”. across it and 
throw it in the wastebasket. It is not worth a cent to anybody 
or to the country, and will be a bagatelle and an insult to the 
farmers who have asked to be represented on that board. [Ap- 
plause.] - 

The CHAIRMAN.: The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight minutes to 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. STRONG]. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 


the committee, this bill and the one reviving the War Finance’ 


Corporation are the two bills now pending before the Congress 
in which the farmers of the country are most interested. 
Whether it is admitted that the agricultural interests were de- 
flated in 1920 or not, the farmers of this country believe that 
they were, and started an investigation to see why it was that 
their appeals for credit were refused. They discovered that they 
had no representation on the Federal Reserve Board, and looking 
into the law they found the act creating the board directed the 
President to take into consideration the commercial and indus- 
trial interests,” but said nothing of the agricultural interests. 
And so they came to Congress and asked that the agricultural 
interests of the country be included among those interests to 
which the attention of the President was directed in the appoint- 
ment of this board. When they fully considered the matter 
they found that if they were to have a member appointed upon 
the board at this time they must increase the membership, other- 
wise they would be compelled to wait until the expiration of the 
term of some present member. So the agricultural representa- 
tives in the Senate, after a conference at the White House, wrote 
this bill, in which the members of the Federal Reserve Board 
were increased to six, and in which agriculture was listed as 
one of the industries in this country that should be taken into 
consideration by the President in the appointment of the board. 
The bill was passed by the Senate and came to the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the House, where it was bitterly at- 
tacked, and the friends of agriculture on the committee had to 
submit to amendments against increasing the board in order to 
get the bill out of the committee. Now we are asking that the 
House defeat the committee amendments and pass the Dill as it 
came from the Senate, which will increase by one the members 
of the board. 

I want to say to the members of this committee that if you 
do not increase the membership of this board you might as well 
not pass this bill, If you want to make the farmers wait until 
the expiration of the term of some member of the board for the 
President to give agriculture representation on the Federal 
Reserve Board, leave the law as it is. But if you want to give 
that representation to the agricultural interests of the country 
now, you must defeat the committee amendments and increase 
the membership of the board. 

I can say to the membership of this House that if this bill is 
passed as it came from the Senate I know that the President 
will appoint a man who is in sympathy with agriculture in this 
country to the Federal Reserve Board. Now, if you will refer 
to the hearings had before the committee on the bill you will 
find that Secretary Mellon is not in favor of increasing the 
board nor is he in favor of the bill. You will find that Gover- 
nor Harding of the Federal Reserve Board is not in favor of it. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman submit to 
an interruption there? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. BURTON. I myself am in favor of increasing the num- 
ber, but the main argument with them is that the number 
should be an odd number. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Yes; but who ever heard of the 
Federal Reserve Board locking horns on any question before 
them? They are all bankers. They know how they want to 
operate the financial affairs of this country. No one ever heard 
of their coming to a deadlock on that. 

The Merchants’ Association of New York wrote to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and Currency on February 
11, 1922, and inclosed their resolutions on this subject, and this 
is what they say: 

The Merchants’ Association of New York views with regret and grave 
concern -the action of the United States Senate in passing a bill en- 
larging the membership of the Federal Reserve Board for the purpose 
of adding to it a member representing the agricultural interests, 

It is the same with respect to the Pennsylvania Bankers’ 
Association, who, on January 16 of this year, wrote to Mr. 
McFappen, the chairman of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, in part, as follows: 

In the name of the Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association I hereby 
express unreserved disapproval of the pending bills requiring the ap- 
ier of a representative of the agricultural interests on the 
vederal Reserve Board and appeal to you to use your influence to 
defeat the proposed legislation. 

It is the same with the Association of Credit Men, of Toledo, 
Ohio. On January 19, 1922, they state: 


Daar Sin: It has come to our attention that a bill has been presented 
to the Senate and passed by them making it obligatory for the Presi- 
dent to appoint a farmer as a member of the Federa! Reserve Hoard. 

The ‘Toledo Association of Credit Men, numbering 300 wholesalers, 
bankers, and manufacturers, and being one of 124 similar organizations 
in the United States, believe it would be unwise to haye any particu- 
lar group or class of people represented on the board. 

Of course the bankers do not want a representative of agri- 


culture on the Federal Reserve Board. Why? Is it possible 
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that with the Federal Reserve Board composed of five bankers, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the 
Currency also bankers, they will be terror-stricken because one 
man goes on that board favoring the interests of agriculture? 

Now, let us see what the farmers of the country say about 
it. Gray Silver, representing the American Farm Bureau, is 
in favor of the bill as it came from the Senate. Mr. Barrett, 
president of the Farmers’ Union of America, is in favor of it. 
Mr. Atkeson, of the National Grange, is in favor of it. And 
what does Secretary of Agriculture Wallace say? This is what 
he said before our committee: 


Speaking to the general proposition of increasing the membership of 
the board, I think it is quite true, as has been said here, that if you 
are thinking of a purely administrative body, the larger the body, very 
often the more difficult to administer ciently the affairs of the 
1 

have not thought of the Federal Reserve Board as a purely adminis- 
trative body, but rather as an institution which determines the general 
financial and credit policies of the country, and from that standpoint 
I am not able to agree with the suggestion that a larger membership 
would be inadvisable. On the contrary, it seems to me that the mem- 
bership of a board which in time, if not now, will, through the exercise 
of its administration of the great credit machinery of the country, have 
a very direct influence upon prices and upon business in general should 
be a cross section of our industrial life, including agriculture—I am not 
using the words“ industrial life” in a restrictive sense. Such a board 
might well represent a cross section of the entire business life of the 
Nation. I am not able to see the force in an objection to the increase 
of the membership of that board either from four to six or to any other 
number. It is highly desirable that the membership should be suffi- 
ciently large to bring into the councils of that board a direct personal 
knowledge of the business and industries in which the people in the 
various sections of this country are engaged. 

I make a distinction between a board whose chief business it is to 
determine policies and a board whose chief business it is to carry on 
the purely administrative affairs of an institution. In the one case, the 
larger the board the more difficult to administer the business; in the 
other case, the larger the board, within reasonable limits, the wiser 
the conclusions that board will reach. 

Now, for my part, I see not only. no objection to increasing the mem- 
Legs chy I can see very decided advantages in doing so, and no dis- 
advantages in increasing that membership within reasonable limits. 

* * * * * * = 

Let me give you a homely illustration of the need of having various 
sections represented on this board and the various industries. ‘Take 
the case, for example, the general policy of extending credit on grains 
and live stock. Take the case of corn and cattle. In the corn belt a 
large surplus of corn is produced, and a large part of that is fed to 
cattle or hogs, say 35 to 50 per cent to hogs. You can imagine this 
situation, where a policy might be determined which would restrict 
loans on corn and give ed iberal loans on live stock to which the 
corn naturally would be fed. What would be the result? You would 

ut up the price of feeding cattle and feeding hogs and you would 
ower the price of corn. 

That is not a matter of simply making the loan; it is a general policy 
which might be pursued, and that same thing applies to business 
throughout the country. It is in the power of this board—I am not 
talking now of anything that has been done in the past—to so admin- 
ister the credit machinery of the Nation as to increase or decrease 
prices in a very large way between industries or as between other 
activities. For that reason it seems to me highly desirable that the 
various larger activities of this country should be 3 on the 
board. ‘Agriculture should be represented, not necessarily by a man who 
comes from the farm but by a man who is agriculturally minded, who 
understands and is appreciative of agricultural conditions, and at the 
same time has real training as a banker. It is absurd to suggest that 
a man who does not understand general financial matters should be 
made a member of this board. I do not think that anybody has sug- 
Fat! it, and yet some criticisms that have been made seem to assume 

at the thought is to into the field and take a man who knows 
nothing of banking and finance and credits and make him a member of 
this board. Such criticisms are unfair. It is important that there 
should be on this board some men who are agriculturally minded, who 
appreciate the effect upon agriculture and upon prices of certain large 
policies in administering our great credit machinery. 

And the same thing is true of other industries. As I said to begin 
with, I think the membership of this board should be a fair cross 
section of the business, industrial, and agricultural life of the Nation, 
to the end that the general policies which influence prices, which influ- 
ence the welfare of these various interests shall fair, intelligent 
policies. You have got to go further and you have got to consider our 
relations with other nations in the administration of our credit ma- 
3 and their effect on the industries of all of this country. 

So that, Mr. Chairman, as I say. I can see no objection to the neces- 

increase in the membership of the board, and I think it is highly 
desirable that Inasmuch as the law already provides for representa- 
tion—industrial and commercial—you should add agriculture, which 
certainly is the fundamental industry of this country, no matter how 
we may dispute as to the actual number of dollars produced. Surely 
all must agree that in considering the financial, industrial, and com- 
mercial interests of the country agriculture also should be included. 


Now, gentlemen 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
tleman a question? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. If the bill as reported here with the 
amendments made by the committee passes the House and the 
Senate, leaving the number of the members of the board just 
as at present, there would be no opportunity, as I understand, 
2 De appointment of an agricultural representative at this 

me 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. No; and there would be no use in 
passing the bill, 
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Mr. Chairman, may J ask the gen- 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. There would be no opportunity to 
appoint such a representative until next August, and should 
no such appointment be made then, there would be no oppor- 
tunity for such an appointment until two years thereafter? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. That is correct; but if you want 
to pass the bill as the farmers are asking for it, vote down the 
committee amendments and pass it as it came from the Senate. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. APPLEBY]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey is recog- 
nized for two minutes, 

Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Chairman, as a member of the Banking 
and Currency Committee I had the pleasure of listening to the 
arguments for and against this important measure. Strong 
arguments were presented for as well as against the bill now 
before us. In listening to the many reasons presented why the 
bill should or should not be enacted into law, I reached the con- 
clusion that the agricultural interests of this country should 
be represented on this important board. The majority of the 
members of the committee were of the same opinion, and, con- 
sequently, the committee, after mature deliberation. reported 
favorably the measure now before us. In part the bill reads: 

In selecting the appointive members of the Federal Reserve Board, 
not more than one of whom shall be selected from any one Federal 
reserve district, the President shall have due regard for a fair repre- 
sentation of the financial, agricultural, industrial, and commercial inter- 
ests, and geographical divisions of the country. 

We all agree that the agricultural interests are vast and are 
among the most important in the country. I agree with Secre- 
tary Wallace that an agricultural-minded man will be a great 
asset to this board. From my own experience and observations 
I know a number of farmers who are valuable directors of 
banks. They are uniformly deliberate and fair-minded men. 
Agriculturists connected with banks in various parts of the 
country who have appeared before our committee have im- 
pressed me with the thought that these so-called “ country bank- 
ers” are extremely competent to serve on the Federal Reserve 
Board. Gentlemen, I thank you for the few minutes allotted 
me on this important subject. [Applause.] 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder of my 
time to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. STEAGALL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized for 14 minutes. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, no one appreciates our great 
Federal reserve system more than I do. Under its operation 
the legitimate business interests of the country experienced for 
the first time their liberation from the little coterie of financiers 
who for many years controlled the supply of credit, dictated 
prices, and held the business interests of the country practically 
in their power. Under the new system the Nation enjoyed a 
prosperity unparalleled in our history. The producing masses 
of the South and West were given a decent chance and enjoyed 
a progress and prosperity unknown before. I think it is agreed 
on all hands that the Federal reserve system alone made it 
possible for our Government to play its part in financing and 
winning the great World War. Under this system the masses 
of our people will recover from the shock of the great storm that 
shook the foundations of the world and get on their feet again. 
I do not say for a moment that the Federal Reserve Board has 
made no mistakes. I think they have, and I have not hesitated 
to criticize them when I thought so. I have sought in an humble 
way, whenever I have had opportunity, to aid in correcting 
mistakes and by constructive methods to cure any errors which 
have crept into the system. No thoughtful man could have ex- 
pected that all mistakes could have been avoided even in normal 
times. Surely conditions during and subsequent to the war em- 
bodied difficulties which could not be handled without mistakes. 
Such was true of bankers in general and of all pursuits having 
place in our national life. 

The Federal reserve system needs constructive, helpful criti- 
cism. I have supported every amendment to the law which I 
regarded as helpful. I have supported every change proposed 
by which its provisions could be safely liberalized. I expect to 
continue to do so. I voted to report the bill now before us. I 
hope it will pass, though I do not regard it as of great im- 
portance. The bill, even as it passed the Senate, does not mean 
a great deal. It does not mean anything as now presented by 
the committee. [Applause.] 

The original act provided that in appointing members of the 
Federal Reserve Board due regard should be paid to the com- 
mercial, industrial, and financial interests of the country. I do 
not suppose it was thought that any man who would ever serve 
this great agricultural Nation as President would be unmindful 
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of our agricultural interests. But during the disturbed condi- 
tions in the agricultural sections of the country in recent months 
and sinee certain criticism against the Federal Reserve Board 
in this connection, it has been pointed out that the original act 
specifically designated the commercial, industrial, and financial 
interests of the country for consideration in the selection of 
members of the Federal Reserve Board without mentioning 
agricultural interests. Since this discussion and in view of the 
apparent discrimination shown by the letter of the law, it has 
been insisted that the act should be amended so as to name 
agricultural interests. Possibly to do so may tend to relieve 
the feeling which exists to the effect that agriculture has not 
been treated fairly. I am perfectly willing to amend the act so 
as particularly to mention agriculture, and to treat it as de- 
serving the same consideration as commerce, industry, and 
finance, But the amendment may mean something or it may 
not. After all, it leaves us right where we were when we 
started. 

The whole thing will still be in the hands of the President as 
regards the appointment of members of the Federal Reserve 
Board. If he desires that a man agriculturally minded, or who 
has the viewpoint of one identified with agriculture, be appointed, 
the President will have al} that great class of our population 
from whom to select a new member of the board, but this: will 
give only one appointee out of a board of seven or eight mem- 
bers. So, if we are to proceed upon the idea that this one 
member of the board is the only one who has due regard for the 
agricultural interests of the country, what would be accom- 
plished? One vote would not control the entire board. But 
some benefit may come from having a man on the board who 
will approach questions from the viewpoint of agriculture; and 
since the question has been raised, I think it well enough to 
amend the law for this purpose. It may result ip some good. 

The Senate had in mind a plan to add a member to the board, 
which it was expected would result in the selection by the 
President of an appointee peculiarly in touch with the needs of 
agriculture, and whose appointment would be acceptable to the 
farmers of the country. If the Senate bill is accepted, the 
President will be free to appoint such a man without disturbing 
the board as at present constituted. Therefore, if we are going 
to pass the bill at all, we should take it as it came from the 
Senate. 

The committee has also amended the Senate bill by striking 
out the provision which limits the amount to be expended for 
the construction of buildings for Federal reserve banks. 

I think it was a mistake to expend the large sums which have 
been spent and contracted for in the erection of buildings for 
Federal reserve banks. For this reason I hope that the Senate 
provision will be adopted, which makes it necessary that we 
vote down the committee amendment striking out this provision. 
But only one of the Federal reserve banks will be affected by 
this provision, and I take it that that bank will have taken 
necessary steps to construct a building satisfactory to the offi- 
cers of the bank before this act will become a law. However, 
the legislation will serve to prevent extravagant expenditures 
for branch buildings in the future. But, gentlemen, when we 
get through with all this, no man will contend that the Federal 
reserve system has been changed in such substantial way as 
to meet the requirements of agriculture. Everybody who has 
given study to the question recognizes that the farmer needs a 
longer-term credit in financing yearly crops and raising live 
stock than is to be afforded by deposit banks. So I venture to 
say that Congress might employ its time with more benefit to 
the farmers of the country in amending the Federal reserve act 
in some of its essentials, so that agricultural paper might be 
given more advantageous rediscount privileges, or by establish- 
ing some new credit agency, really adapted to the needs of our 
farmers. In the presence of such a necessity, the efforts devoted 
to the bill before us are almost as so much idle talk. 

While we are engaged in consideration of this bill the farm 
loan act is in need of amendment to make that legislation re- 
sponsive to the requirements of agriculture. The farm loan act 
is the greatest piece of legislation ever passed, specifically for 
the benefit of the farmer. Yet we have allowed that great sys- 
tem to be choked down for many months and to drag along in a 
half-handed way, unable to take care of the demands for loans. 
When the act was sustained by the Supreme Court the friends 
of the farm loan system, recognizing the peculiar need for the 
kind of credit which the system was intended to afford, under- 
took to secure the passage of a bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to carry deposits with the land banks to the 
extent of $50,000,000 to furnish sufficient capital or turnover 
to enable the banks to market their bonds and resume business 
upon a scale commensurate with the demands upon the banks. 
Some of us wanted to offer greater relief, but we were unable 


to bring a majority of the Committee on Banking and Currency 
to our way of Finally we succeeded in reaching an 
agreement to report a bill authorizing the Secretary of the 


Treasury to deposit funds with the land banks to the extent of 


$50,000,000. We instructed the chairman to ask for a special 
rule for the consideration of the bill. After the matter drifted 
for about 10 days the chairman of the committee called the 
Banking and Currency Committee together again and insisted 
that after advising with others it had been decided that the 
amount carried in the bill should be reduced to $25,000,000. 
This was done against the insistence of every member of the 
minority on the committee. The bill was reported and passed 
accordingly, 

Some of us carried the fight to the floor of the House and 
insisted on increasing the amount of relief to be afforded the 
land banks; but we were defeated. Since then the land banks 
have been dragging along, unable to meeet the demands upow 
them. In the meantime Congress has been passing other legis- 
lation designed to afford better credit facilities to the farmer. 
Some of the land banks have been refusing to receive applica- 
tions for loans or to furnish blanks to applicants. It is de- 
plorable that this great agency of credit, which has been up- 
held by the highest court in the land, which is the safest and 
most practicable method yet found for furnishing credit to 
the farmer upon reasonable terms and interest rates, and to 
which we are permanently committed, should not have been 


utilized to afford effective relief during the last year and a 


half, 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I have not sufficient time. I am sorry. 
I do not hesitate to say that our time could have been de- 
voted with better results in effort to put the farm loan banks 
of the country in condition to do business than in splitting 
hairs over amendments to the Federal reserve act which carry 
little or no practical results, 

There is another point, Mr. Chairman, at which the farmer 
needs relief and is not getting it. The railroads of the country 
are levying rates upon the agricultural products of the Nation 
that are absolutely destructive of prosperity and in many in- 
Stances positively prohibitive, 

The products of the farmer are rotting at his door because 
he has no way of. transporting them to the centers of consump- 
tion. If we were to take the gold and supply it free to the 
fariners of my State and to the banks there with which to pay 
every dollar they owe and give them enough to finance a new 
crop the relief would not last unless there were coupled with it 
a reduction in transportation charges. There ean be no real 
prosperity for the farmer until he is relieved of the unjusti- 
fiable transportation rates imposed by the railroads. But a 
new light has dawned and a new hope has arisen! We learn 
through the press that the President has appealed to the 
generosity of the railroads! What a confession of impotency 
and helplessness! It is a serious indictment against this ad- 
ministration that no relief has been obtained save such as the 
railroads have voluntarily put into effect. Maybe the Presi- 
dent was somewhat justified in the conclusion that he should 
throw himself upon the generosity of the railroad owners! 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I have not the time. I call attention to 
another thing which the farmers of the country desire and 
which has not been done, They have been speaking through 
their organizations as. with one voice for the development of the 
great property at Muscle Shoals on the Tennessee River and 
urging that its development be turned over to that great genius, 
Henry Ford, the master mind of the modern industrial world, 


that the great power and machinery wasting there might be. 


utilized in benefit to agriculture, which would extend to all 
classes and all sections of the Union. 

The property stands idle. An investment of the Government, 
amounting to about $100,000,000, lies unused. while the Govern- 
ment spends about $500,000 yearly in protecting that invest- 
ment. The Ford offer was submitted last summer. It slept 
down in the office of the Secretary of War until some time in 
February or March of this year. Since then all time has teen 
devoted to holding hearings and taking testimony from special 
interests that are opposed to the successful development of this 
great property. Thomas A. Edison, the greatest scientist on 
earth, has indorsed the Ford proposition and says this property 
can be developed to furnish the farmers of the country ferti- 
lizers of a better quality and at a lower price. Not only have 
we failed to take advantage of this offer without delay but 
even while this opportunity is before us unimproved, we are 
about to levy an enormous tariff of $50 a ton on potash used by 
farmers of the country as fertilizer. |Applatse.] Farmers of 
the United States use about one-quarter of a million tons of 


* 
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potash. About one-fifth of this amount is produced in the 
United States. A few men with just a few millions invested, 
and who made back over and over again in profit from the Gov- 
ernment during the war every dollar inyested by them, are 
demanding this tribute and placing this indefensible burden 
on the farmers of the country at this time when they are en- 
titled as never before to at least a just, if not a generous, policy 
on the part of the Government. 

Ah, gentlemen, there are measures of concern to farmers more 
important than merely writing into the Federal reserve act a 
provision directing the President’s exercise of discretion in 
appointing members of the Federal Reserve Board. Let us show 
our interests in the farmers of the country in dealing with 
these substantial measures, which afford opportunity for sub- 
stantial service, and which they can recognize and put their 
hands on, I hope this Congress will take up and accomplish 
the larger and better tasks. [Applause.] 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I call attention to the fact 
that the railroad rates which the gentleman has referred to 
were levied by the Interstate Commerce Commission appointed 
by a previous administration. [Applause.] Mr. Chairman, I 
am not willing to agree to some of the statements made here 
to-day in criticism of the Federal Reserve Board. I think the 
Federal Reserve Board and the administration of the system 
under Governor Harding has been a great success. If I was at 
all afraid that the President of the United States would not 
reappoint Governor Harding on the board, and by increasing 
the membership of the board to eight he would reappoint him, 
I certainly would vote for the amendment as proposed here to- 
day. I believe that Governor Harding’s administration of the 
board has been a most excellent one, and when we stop to con- 
sider the great responsibilities and duties that were placed on 
the board during the period of great stress we can only 
pick out one or two things subject to criticism. That system 
has carried the country over a very trying period. The proposi- 
tion to amend the act was largely aimed at Governor Harding. 
The proposal in the other body of this Congress was aimed 
directly at him, and one Senator offered an amendment pro- 
viding that the next appointed member should be an agricul- 
turist for the sole purpose of keeping Governor Harding off the 
board. I say that his record deserves consideration by Congress 
and the people of this country, and I hope the President of the 
United States, in his wisdom, will recognize the great work 
that he has done. The financial people of the country are 
recognizing it, and so are the agriculturists, just now as we are 
getting away from the immediate stress so that they can get a 
clearer view of what happened, and I want to have read a reso- 
lution adopted by a group of Iowa bankers at a recent meeting 
at Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolutions adopted by a group of Iowa bankers at a recent meeting 
at Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


The Federal reserve system has made a splendid record for service 
during the war and since the armistice and entitled to the indorse- 
ment of the people. Because of that service, unquestionably hundreds 
of banks and business houses had been saved from failure and thousands 
of individuals saved from bankruptcy during the business cycle of 
expansion, extravagance and speculation, deflation and inflation, which 
was the inevitable aftermath of war. 

It would be too much to expect that a financial institution develop- 
ing from a beginning to such large proportions in a riod of seven 
years would be a perfect machine. ‘onstructive and intelligent criti- 
cism should always be welcomed. In any changes, however, which may 
be made in the workings of that system it should be remembered that 
its chief function is to hold the reserves that are carried against the 
deposits in our commercial banks, and that the safety of these deposits 
requires that all investments made from such reserves should be of a 
short and liquid character. 

We especially deprecate the efforts from some sources to bring this 
Institution and its management into the contentions of Uties and 
deplore the uninformed criticisms of this institution and misrepresenta- 
tions which attempt to hold it responsible for everybody's misfortunes, 
the greater number of which have grown out of the natural and in- 
— 5 — na working of laws of supply and demand, both at home and 
abroa 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 10 of the Federal reserve act, ap- 
proved December 23, 1913, is amended to read as follows: 

Sec, 10. A Federal Reserve Board is hereby created which shall con- 
sist of eight members, including the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Comptroller of the tag ag SP shall be members ex officio, and six 
members appointed by the ident of the United States, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. In selecting the six appointive 
members of the Federal Reserve Board, not more than one of whom 
shall be selected from any one Federal reserve district, the President 
shall have due regard to a fair representation of the financial, agricul- 
tural, industrial, and commercial interests, and geographical divisions of 
the country, The six members of the Federal Reserve Board appointed 
8 President and confirmed as aforesaid shall devote their entire 
time to the business of the Federal Reserve Board and shall each receive 
an annual salary of $12,000, payable 8 together with actual nec- 
essary traveling expenses, and the Comptroller of the Currency, as ex 


officio member of the Federal Reserve Board, shall, in addition to the 
salary now paid him as Comptroller of the Currency, receive the sum of 
$7,000 annually for his services as a member of said board. 

The Secre of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency 
shall be ineligible during the time they are in office and for two years 
thereafter to hold any office, position, or em 8 8 in any member 
bank, The aponye members of the Feder: eserve Board shall be 
ineligible during the time they are in office and for two years thereafter 
to hold any office, position, or employment in any member bank, — 
that this restriction shall not a ly to a member who has served the 
full term for which he was appointed. Of the six members thus ap- 
pointed by the President, one shall be designated by the President to 
serve for two, one for four, one for six, one for eight, and the balance 
of the members for 10 years, and the r each member so appointed 
shall serve for a term of 10 years, unless sooner removed for cause by 
the President. Of the six persons thus appointed, one shall be desig- 
nated by the President as governor and one as vice governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. The governor of the Federal Reserve Board, sub- 
ject to its supervision, shall be the active executive officer. The Secre- 
tary of the ‘Treasury may assign offices in the Department of the Treas- 
ury for the use of the Federal Reserve Board. Each member of the 
Federal Reserve Board shall within 15 days after notice of appointment 
make and subscribe to the oath of office. 

The Federal Reserve Board shall have power to levy semiannually 
upon the Federal reserve banks, in proportion to their capital stock and 
surplus, an assessment sufficient to pay its estimated expenses and the 
salaries of its members and employees for the half year succeeding the 
8 of such assessment, together with any deficit carried forward 
from the preceding half year. 

The first meeting of the Federal Reserve Board shall be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., as soon as may be after the passage of this act, at a 
date to be fixed by the reserve bank organization committee. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall be ex officio chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. No member of the Federal Reserve Board shall be an 
officer or director of any bank, banking institution, trust company, or 
Federal reserve bank, nor hold stock in any bank, banking institution, 
or trust company; and before entering upon his duties as a member of 
the Federal Reserve Board he shall certi under oath to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury that he has complied with this requirement. When- 
ever a vacancy shall occur, other than by expiration of term, among the 
six members of the Federal Reserve Board appointed by the President, as 
above provided, a successor shall be appointed by the President, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, to fill such vacancy, and when 
appointed he shall hold office for the unexpired term of the member 
whose place he is selected to fill. 

The President shall have power to fill all vacancies that may happen 
on the Federal Reserve Board during the recess of the Senate by Ea ut 
ing commissions which shall expire 30 days after the next sess of 
the Senate convenes, 

Nothing in this act contained shall be construed as taking away an 
powers heretofore vested by law in the Secretary of the Treasury whi 
relate to the supervision, management, and control of the Treasury De- 
partment and bureaus under such department, and wherever any power 


vested by this act in the Federal Reserve Board or the Federal reserve 
agent appears to conflict with the powers of the Secre of the 
Treasury, such powers shall be exercised subject to the sup jon and 


control of the Secretary. 

The Federal-Reserye Board shall annually make a full report of its 
operations to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, who shall 
cause the same to be printed for the information of the Congress. 

Section 324 of the Revised Statutes of the United States shall be 
amended so as to read as follows: There shall be in the Department of 
the SAER a bureau charged with the execution of all laws passed by 
Congress ating to the issue and regulation of national D Se- 
cured by United States bonds and, under the general supervision of the 
Federal Reserve Board, of all Federal reserve notes, the chief officer of 
which bureau shall be called the Comptroller of the Currency and shall 
pocorn his duties under the general directions of the Secretary of the 

asury 


No Federal reserve bank shall have authority hereafter to enter into 
any contract or contracts for the erection of any building of any kind 
or character, or to authorize ion of any building, in excess of 
$250,000, without the consent of Congress having previously been given 
therefor in express terms: Provided, That no g herein shall apply 
to any building now under construction. 

The Clerk read the following committee amendment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out the word “eight” and insert the word 
“seven.” 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, as I understand, we are to vote 
on each committee amendment separately, so there is no need 
of reporting them all at once. 9 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendments will be acted upon as 
they are read. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, other Members have called 
attention to what is back of this amendment. The bill as it 
passed the Senate amended the law so that there would be six 
appointive members, and that would mean an additional member. 
The committee amendment simply kills that amendment to the 
law as made by the Senate; and if you adopt the committee 
amendment you leave the law as it stands, with five appointive 
members on the board. There is no use dodging the purpose. 
The bill has been heralded over the country as a proposal to 
give the farmers a representation on the Federal Reserve Board. 
It has been openly stated in the Senate, it has been openly 
stated upon the highest authority in the newspapers, that the 
President has promised that if you would give an additional 
member he would appoint a dirt farmer“ as a member of the 
Federal Reserve Board. Ordinarily this side of the House 
takes the position that it would oppose any increase in the 
number of offices which the opposite party could fill by one of 
its own members. But this goes beyond that question; and 
we Democrats have taken the position that we are perfectly 
willing to enlarge the board, to give the Republican President 
the power to fill another important position, because we believe 
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that it will have a fine effect if he selects as a member of that 
board a representative of agriculture. 

Gentlemen may say that it will not amount to anything, 
assuming that the farm member would be outvoted; but, gen- 
tlemen, if you make it possible for the President to appoint a 
representative of agriculture on that board it will have a fine 
effect on agriculture and upon the mind of the American farmer, 
and for that reason I think it will be worth the additional 
burden by putting on an additional member of the board, for 
in the last analysis the expense does not come out of the 
Treasury of the United States but out of the banks themselves. 
That is all there is involved in it; and if you really and sin- 
cerely want to have agriculture represented on the Federal 
Reserve Board, if you want to give the President an opportunity 
to carry out what you have heralded as his intention, give the 
President the opportunity to appoint as an additional member 
a dirt farmer, you will vote down the committee amendment. 
We Democrats are united in favor of giving agriculture a rep- 
resentative on the Federal Reserve Board; and if enough Repub- 
licans will join us and vote down the committee amendment, the 
President then will have the opportunity to do as he has prom- 
ised and make such appointment. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr, Chairman, ordinarily I do not agree 
with the sentiment of criticizing public officials on the floor of 
the House, and I do not think criticism should ever be indulged 
in unless the person indulging in the criticism is somewhat 
familiar with the situation and is willing to be specific in re- 
spect to the facts. I would like to be able to agree with the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BURTON], for whose 
opinion ordinarily, unless absolutely informed otherwise, I have 
the highest regard, but I hope, Mr. Chairman, that we have not 
forgotten that the policy advocated by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Ohio in respect to deflation after the war was not 
carried out by the Federal Reserve Board. Instead, what did 
they do? They came to the House of Representatives and 
asked us for an amendment to the Federal reserve act permit- 
ting them to put in effect what they called a graduated scale 
of interest charges for the purpose of reconstruction after the 
war. I had the pleasure of opposing that on the floor of the 
House. What was the result of it? They started their defia- 
tion under the leadership of this man, Governor Harding, and 
they charged the member banks of my section of the country, 
who. were loaning for agricultural purposes alone, as high as 
60 per cent interest on the money, thus insuring to the country 
that they would destroy agriculture or have deflation, while at 
the same time in New York the Federal reserve bank was fur- 
nishing money for industry at 6 per cent. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say that that discrimination against 
the basic industry of this Nation is unpardonable and will go 
down in history as the crowning infamy to destroy the present 
leader of the Federal Reserve Board. If President Warren G. 
Harding wants to send to the people of my section of the coun- 
try a message that he has no regard for their rights and acts 
at the suggestion of some clique of eastern bankers, he will 
reappoint Mr, Harding of the Federal Reserve Board, but if he 
wants the agricultural interests of the country to understand 
that they have a friend in the White House, he will never make 
that reappointment. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I am for the Senate bill. There will be but 
one vacancy, and that is to come in August. The horrible ex- 
ample of what the Federal Reserve Board without a man on it 
interested in agriculture has done for agriculture should make 
the American Congress willing to act, not to-morrow, but to-day, 
and we should give President Warren G. Harding an oppor- 
tunity to put upon that board a representative of the basic 
industry of the country, and not wait 24 hours to do it. [Ap- 
plause.} I hope, Mr. Chairman, that every amendment sug- 
gested by the committee to the Senate bill will be voted down. 
{Continued applause. ] 

Mr. LUCE. It is unfortunate that gentlemen from Kansas 
should get their wires crossed. If they would have more con- 
sultation with each other they might avoid-such unfortunate 
declarations as that to which we have just listened. There is 
another gentleman from Kansas, he whom the newspapers have 
freely announced in late months as the chairman of the so-called 
agricultural bloc. I have already referred this afternoon to 
the report of the Commission of Agricultural Inquiry. Of this 
commission the chairman of the so-called agricultural bloc was 
a member. The report of this commission was unanimous ex- 
cept that in one particular the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Mutts] differed from his associates. This commission, including 
the gentleman from Kansas, who is the chairman of the agricul- 
tural bloc, said that its only criticism of the policy of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board was not that it did not deflate but that it 
did not begin the deflation quick enough. Gentlemen may go 


and look for themselves and see how far apart these spokesmen 
for Kansas stand in their verdict on this question. I appeal 
from the gentleman in front of me to the chairman of the agri- 
cultural bloc and the report in which he says the only fault be 
finds Sem the board is that it did not begin the deflation quick 
enou 

As to the governor of the Federal Reserve Board, I stand 
with the chairman and with nearly every member of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. That committee has had the 
opportunity to watch at close range the course of the Federal 
Reserve Board. As a result, its members, regardless of party, 
are almost a unit in believing that the best interests of the 
country call for the continuance of Governor Harding in his 
position. Reappointment should come to him as a reward for 
work wonderfully done. It should be given to him in resentment 
of the slanders and the libels that unjust critics have showered 
on his efforts. I join with those who call for his reappointment 
in order to vindicate him and to vindicate his board, so that the 
administration may tell the country it will pay no heed to all 
this unwarranted abuse. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. I have only five minutes. 

Mr. TINCHER. I was specific in the facts. Will the gentle- 
man deny anything I said that that board did? Did they not 
go and lobby for this bill? Did they not go to Kansas City and 
put in that rate? Did they not charge the member banks of my 
section of the country as high as 60 per cent and force them to 
Sell their agricultural products while the rate in New York was 
but 6 per cent? 

Mr. LUCE. Oh, I merely asked the gentleman to get together 
with the other gentleman from Kansas, the chairman of the 
agricuitural bloc. 

Mr. TINCHER. Perhaps the gentleman will be surprised that 
I do not happen to know what was in some report, but I ask him 
not to think for a minute that we are not together. Do not get 
that into your head. 

Mr. LUCE. For one other purpose I want to enter an appeal. 
This time it is from my Democratic friends who have to-day 
spoken on this floor to another Democrat, a Senator, who in one 
of the most remarkable addresses ever delivered in either branch 
of Congress, an address conspicuous for its oratorical excellence, 
for its ample and exact statement of facts, for its power and 
force, defended the Federal Reserve Board. That address did 
high credit to his party as well as to himself. I appeal from 
those of his partisans who have spoken here to-day to the man 
who perhaps more than any other one man was responsible for 
giving the Federal Reserve System the form it took. For ade- 
quate defense against the aspersions that to-day have been cast 
on it once more, I refer you to the unanswerable argument of the 
Senator from Virginia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, in support of the amend- 
ment I take this opportunity to make a brief statement in re- 
gard to the deflation policy of the Federal Reserve Board, 
referred to by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER]. If 
the gentleman will go to the records of the Federal Reserve 
Board, he will find that the Federal Reserve Board went on 
record officially in regard to deflation a year before deflation 
took place. The facts are that the domination of the Secretary 
of the Treasury at that time prohibited putting into operation 
what would have been an orderly deflation. 

Had the then Federal Reserve Board had their way at that 
time in 1918 and 1919, and had they been permitted to announce 
to the country a year before they did their deflation policies, 
there would have been an orderly deflation and the men who 
were engaged in production should not have been permitted to 
go ahead and produce the great quantity of foodstuffs which 
they did, and which afterwards they had to suffer a loss by 
the sudden deflation due to the fear of the Treasury. I think 
it is only fair to put this blame where it belongs in regard to 
the question which has just been raised and stop blaming the 
Federal Reserve Board. The deflation was world-wide, and the 
records prove the fact 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield for just one 
question? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Was not that policy necessitated by the 
fact that we had to sell $5,000,000,000 of Victory loans, and if 
they were deflated we could not possibly sell them? 

Mr. McFADDEN. That, I believe, was the theory advanced 
by the Secretary of the Treasury at that time, although T be- 
lieve this, that if the Secretary of the Treasury had appealed 
to public-spirited citizens and acted wisely, he could have sold 
the bonds; the people would have bought; then these people 
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would have supported the Treasury if the facts were made 
known to them. The public never refused to buy the Govern- 
ment’s issues of bonds. 

Mr. HOCH. And having permitted the policy of inflation to 
continue for such a long period, does the gentleman think it 
was wise or proper to begin such a drastic deflation policy? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I am not in favor of a drastic deflation 
policy any more than any other gentlemen. It is a very un- 
fortunate affair, but it is due to the fact that we had to make 
a sudden beginning, this wild extravagance had to stop some 
time, and we had to begin somewhere. If the Federal Reserve 
Board had not been interfered with by the Treasury, we would 
not have had this serious time of deflation—nothing could stop 
it at that late date. 

Mr. KING. What year was the Victory loan placed? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. 1918. 

Mr. WINGO. I gather from my friend’s statement he agrees 
with this so-called joint committee inquiry report referred to, 
and is of the opinion that the farmer was skinned just a year 
too late. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I do not agree with the gentleman's words 
in that respect at all. No one was out to skin the farmer at 
all. It was a condition no one could help. 

Mr. WINGO. What else was to be expected but what has 
developed ? 

Mr. McFADDEN,. If the farmer and all others had been 
advised a year or two before what the action of the Federal 
Reserve Board desired, the farmer would not have planted 
such large crops and would have marketed his crops already 
on hand at good prices, but the Secretary would not let the 
warning go out. . 

Mr. WINGO. That would be very delightful, to tell the 
farmer to let his soil lie out. That is the trouble with you 
gentlemen, you do not know anything about agriculture. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? In view of the 
fact that the gentleman has made a study of finance and the 
deflation policies of the Federal Reserve Board, will the gentle- 
man explain to the committee just what element was responsible 
for the discrimination in the production of crops resulting in a 
serious depression of agriculture but maintaining industrial 
interests to the extent of $30,000,000,000 artificially where agri- 
culture was deflated to below normal? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I can not subscribe to that. The state- 
ment of the actual figures and the actual situation do not 
justify a statement of that kind. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as 
the amendment just offered and several other amendments in 
the bill apply to the change of number of the membership of 
the board, I would suggest that we vote on those amendments 
which involve a change in the membership en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The time for debate has been exhausted. 

Mr. WINGO. Let me offer this suggestion, that the chairman 
ask unanimous consent that the other committee amendments 
affecting the size of the board be now reported and that all of 
them shall be voted on en bloc. That will be acceptable to us. 

Mr. McFADDEN, I make that request. 

Mr. DOWELL, That amendment is in the first paragraph 
of the bill. 

Mr. WINGO. There are several places, or, in other words, 
those which affect the size of the board. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
all of the amendments—— 

Mr. BEGGG. Mr, Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry: How 
can we vote on all of the amendments in regard to the size when 
they vary in number? One is six, another eight—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair’s understanding is that there is 
only a difference between five to six. 

Mr. WINGO. The eight members include the ex officio 
members; the six are appointive members. 

The CHAIRMAN. The difference between the committee 
amendment and the Senate bill is the difference of between five 
and six. The Clerk will report the additional amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “six” and insert “five.” Page 1, line 10, 
strike out “six” and insert “five.” Page 2, line 4, strike out “ six” 
and insert “five.” Page 2, line 23, strike out “ six“ and insert “ five.” 
Page 3, line 3, strike out six!“ and insert “five.” Page 2, line 25, strike 
out the words“ the balance of the members“ and insert the word “ one.” 
Page 3, line 3, strike out the word six and insert the word“ five.” 
Page 4, line 8, strike out the word “ six’ and insert the word “ five.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to voting upon these 
amendments en bloc? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendments. 

take CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from California is recog- 
ni 


Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
this proposal to add an additional member to the Federal Re- 
Serve Board is here because there is an urgent need that agri- 
culture and its interests be heard by this board. 

I can not understand how men can continue to deny that the 
deflation policy adopted by the Federal Reserve Board was not 
deliberately aimed at the farmers of this country. I was pres- 
ent at a meeting of the bankers of southern California, heid at 
El Centro, in my district, in the middle of November, 1920, when 
W. A. Day, then deputy governor of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of San Francisco, spoke for the Federal reserve bank, and de- 
livered the message which he said he was sent there to deliver. 
He told the bankers there assembled that they were not to 
loan to any farmer any money for the purpose of enabling the 
farmer to hold any of his crops beyond harvest time. If they 
did he said the Federal reserve bahk would refuse to rediscount 
a single piece of paper taken on such a transaction. He de- 
clared that all the farmers should sell all of their crops at 
harvest time unless they had money of their own to finance 
them, as the Federal reserve bank would do nothing toward 
helping the farmers hold back any part of their crop, no matter 
what the condition of the market. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Did the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia hear that? 

Mr. SWING, I did; I think I was the only person present 
who Was not a banker, This was, in a way, confidential advice 
being given by the Federal reserve bank for the guidance of the 
smaller banks, many of whom were members. One of the bank- 
ers asked Mr. Day this question, “If you say to us we can not 
loan the farmer the money with which to hold his crop. to 
whom may we loan money to hold the crop until it can be taken 
up by the market in an orderly way according to the demands 
of the consumers?” “Oh,” said Mr. Day, of course, we will 
have to loan money to the middlemen to take up the crop and 
hold it until the market is ready for it.” 

I say that that was the declared policy of the Federal Re- 
serve Board made by an officer of the board delegated for the 
purpose of making the announcement for the information and 
guidance of the bankers of my district. No one could be in 
doubt for one minute as to what the natural, logical, and neces- 
Sary consequences of such a policy would be. If the entire 
crop of the country is thrown on the market at the time of 
harvest, of course, the market would be depressed. You can 
“bear” the market or you can “bull” the market. The Fed- 
eral reserve bank deliberately set out to “bear” the market. 
They succeeded so well that they broke the market—not only 
broke the market but broke the farmers as well. We there saw 
the strange spectacle of the farmer citizens of this country 
being ruined by being forced to sell their products on a glutted 
market, at less than what it cost to grow them, as a direct re- 
sult of a policy adopted by their own Government—a Govern- 
ment created to aid them, not to harass them. I say it was 
criminal, it was damnable for this all-powerful agency of our 
Government to deliberately crucify the farmers of this country. 
And that it may not happen again, I hope we adopt this bill 
as written by the Senate and provide a place on the board for 
a representative of the farming interests so that hereafter 
their voice may be heard—yes, heard and heeded. [Applause.] 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on these amendments be now closed. 

Mr. QUIN. I object. I want to speak on this bill. 

Mr. McFADDEN. How much time does the gentleman de- 
sire? 

Mr. QUIN. Five minutes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on all the amendments close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
that debate on the amendments close in five minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Quin] is recognized. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I do not know what the purport in full of this bill is. The 
Republican leaders have advertised it as a guaranty that a 
farmer will be named on the Federal Reserve Board. I am for 
a real farmer to be named. I am against all the Republican 
amendments offered on the floor to revise the report of the full 
committee. Gentlemen seem to be divided. I know one thing, 
that there should be something done to give the farmers of the 
United States representation on the Federal Reserve Board. 
They do not have it to-day. 

You people talk about inflation and deflation. It does not 
take a smart man, my friend, to understand the questions you 
asked the gentleman from Pennsylvania. Every man in the 
United States that has been on a farm or has handled farm 
products knew that through the Federal Reserve Board and the 
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Secretary of the Treasury the farmers in the fall of 1920 and 
spring of 1921 were robbed of 65 per cent of the value of their 
products. There was no friend of the farmer on the Federal 
Reserve Board at that time. Who could get the money? The 
sweet-singing mocking birds of Wall Street always got the 
money they wanted [laughter], but the farmer, who produced 
by toil the cotton, the meat, the corn, the wheat, and the wool 
of the United States, could not get a dime of money through 
the Federal Reserve Board. Whose fault was it? It was the 
head of the Federal Reserve Board and Secretary Houston, of 
the Treasury. I have no praise for Governor Harding, and still 
less for Secretary Houston, who occupied the office of Secretary 
of the Treasury at that time, But you are not fooling the 
farmers as to who was robbing them at that time. They knew 
who was getting the value of the products. It was natural for 
deflation to set in, but the gentleman from Pennsylvania now 
tells us that this Federal Reserve Board informed the com- 
mittee that 12 months beforehand they cold-bloodedly notified 
the farmers to get ready to stand up and be robbed, for they 
were coming to rob them, I do not think they gave any such 
notice to the cotton farmers of the South. That bunch kept it 
a profound secret from the farmers and from all of us friends 
of the farmers. Certainly the Federal Reserve Board knew 
they were going to rob the farmers by deflation and at the 
same time enhance the property of those who held the securities 
and financed the middlemen who were preying on the farmer at 
that time. The cotton farmers of the South were robbed, Their 
cotton was reduced from 48 cents per pound to 12 cents a pound. 
Your Federal Reserve Board would not loan the cotton farm- 
ers a dollar on their cotton, and they would not allow the 
local banks to rediscount any notes with cotton as security. 

The people of the United States knew that somebody was 
doing that. Who was it? The gentlemen here to-day have ex- 
posed it. It was the Federal Reserve Board. Is there a man on 
this floor who does not believe that the agricultural interests of 
the United States ought to have a man on that board? Even 
though it be written in the law, I do not want to trust the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury or any other Cabinet officer to go and 
pick him. Let the farmers’ organizations select the man and 
put him before the President to be named. Let it be in the law 
that it shall be a man who is in sympathy with the dirt farmers 
of the United States, with the men who toil in season and out 
of season to produce the necessary food and raiment to keep 
the wheels of commerce running throughout these United States. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments reported, 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the “ noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, a division. 

The CHAIRMAN, A division is asked for. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 19, noes 90. 

So the committee amendments were rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The ‘Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 3, after the word “ industrial,” ingert the word “ and.” 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WINGO. As I understand it, we will consider the com- 
mittee amendments first, and then if that is in order we will 
take up all the others in one paragraph as a parliamentary 
section? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman is correct. 
again report the amendment, 

The amendment was again read. 

The CHAIRMAN.. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I simply want to 
suggest a point to the committee that has been considered by 
several lawyers on this side of the House. Some of them are 
of opinion that as the first section of the bill is a sweeping 
amendment of the existing law and provides for an increase in 
the number of members of the board it may operate to cause 
the board .to be reconstituted, there being no expression which 
would prevent that result. 

I have no very definite and final view of the question, but 
the opinion is entertained by several capable and experienced 
lawyers, among them a former chief justice of a State court, 
that such would be the result; that unless it is explicitly pro- 
vided that the members who are now in office shall retain their 
positions, it would be within the province of the President to 
make new appointments of all the members of the board. ‘That 
is, of course, not intended, but I think if there is a possibility 
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of that occurring it ought to be taken into account. Anyway, 
the point should be mentioned here, so that if the House should 
determine that the opinion is incorrect a court in construing 
the statute will at least be advised of the attitude of the House. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, the question raised is an 
interesting one, but viewing it from the standpoint of practice 
in this body, ever since I have been here, certainly it is noth- 
ing unusual to amend a law so that a section will hereafter 
“read as follows.” Now, I find in Sutherland’s Statutory Con- 
3 the following, where it deals with cases of that 

The amendment operates to repeal all of the section amended not 
embraced in the amended form. 

For instance, here, where it says there shall be seven mem- 
bers, that is not reenacted. It says “eight” members, and, 
therefore, it repeals the word “seven.” The portions of the 
amended section which are merely copied without change are 
not considered as repealed and again enacted, but have been 
the law all along, so that all the provisions here that have not 
been changed are simply restated as being the law already 
and merely the change is being enacted, and the new parts or 
changed portions are to be taken as the law enacted. at this 
time. So that the word “ eight” where it was “ seven” before 
is to be taken as being the law from this time henceforth but 
not in the past, and all the balance which has not been changed 
has been the law all the time, 

Mr, BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON, Yes. 

Mr, BLACK. My recollection is that we passed a section 
very -similar to this, increasing the membership of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission from seven to nine, I think it was, 
and I have never heard it contended that that amendment 
worked a repeal of the law with reference to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Now, Mr. Chairman, to conclude what I 
was saying, that is the general rule, and that has been the 
practice in this House. What would be the result if the con- 
tention of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore] should be 
correct? The result would merely be that we would have 
repealed the term of office of the men who are now on that 
board who are appointive. That might be, but who is to ques- 
tion it? Somebody who wanted to get clear of them would 
have to bring a proceeding in the nature of a quo warranto to 
determine whether they were officers or not. If that were done 
and it turned out that that provision had been repealed, then 
it would be a simple matter for the President to reappoint them. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Is not the effect of the amendment 
simply to add one person to the present board? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes; and to provide for his term of 
office. That is all, and it does not affect the other members. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. What would be his term of office? 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Ten years. 

Mr, MOORE of Virginia. It is not made expressly 10 years 
for the new appointee. The bill does not so provide. 

Mr. FUNK. The balance of the board are for 10 years. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The balance of the board are for 
10 years, but who are the balance? 

Mr. McFADDEN. ‘The present members. The new ap- 
pointive member would be appointed for the term of 10 years 
and the old members would continue to serve out their terms, 
their original appeintment having been for the period of 10 
years. 

Mr. STEVENSON. That is correct, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. That is, of course, the construc- 
tion for which the gentlemen contend. I said before, and I 
will say again, that I am not attempting to press any very 
definite and final opinion upon the House; but the authorities 
are not entirely clear, and it is at least possible it might be 
held that a new element, which is to be the basis for the for- 
mation of the board, being introduced, and there being no dec- 
laration that the new member shall be appointed for 10 years, 
the President is given the right to re-create the board by ap- 
pointing anew all of its members, Now, with respect to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that is not necessarily an 
analogy. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I ask for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unanl- 
mous consent that his time be extended two minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. . 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. So far as that analogy suggesied 
by my friend from Texas is concerned, we can not regard it as 
of any force unless we get the law and examine its language. 
It may be that the law as amended covered the very difficulty 
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that has been suggested here. I have sent for a copy of it in 
order to have an opportunity to read it and see whether it is 
parallel to the provisions of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, All debate on this amendment has ex- 
pired. The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr: TINCHER. What is the amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN, It is the insertion: of the word “and.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment, 

The: Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4. = 18, after the word “expire,” strike out the words: 30 
days after and: raean aeg wordi “with.” 

Mr: — M Mr. Chairman, with reference to this amend» 
ment I want to read a very familiar clause in the Constitution 
of the United States which provides that 

ae tie eeen . Sento: by graning Sg ee which 
oroin at tAk end of their next porr eno de ii 


It would seem that the bill as originally drawn in the Senate 
Ignored that provision of the Constitution. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry, 
Has the amendment in line 25, on page 2, been acted. upon? 

The CHAIRMAN. That amendment was voted on and lost. 

Mr. TOWNER. I did not so understand it. 

The CHAIRMAN, That was included among the amendments 
voted on and lost. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I hope this amendment will 
be adopted. It is a practical amendment and should be adopted. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next amend- 


ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 4, line: 19, after the word: Senate,“ strike out the word“ con- 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 

4 5 Clerk read as follows: 

5, line 20, strike eat ag words: 

o. Federal reserve bank shall have authority hereafter to enter 
into pi contract or contracts for the erection oni any building of any 
kind or character, or to authorize the erection of any building, in — 85 
cess of $250,000, without the consent of Congress having pre 

given therefor in express terms * That nothing: — 
shall apply to any building now under construction.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend: 
ment. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I hope the committee will 
adopt this committee amendment. The buildings are all under 
contract or have been built with the exception of one. This 
is a retaliatory measure, it seems to me, and is an attempt on 
the part of. Congress to interfere with: private enterprise; There 
is just as much reason for limiting the cost of the national- 
bank buildings as there is to limit the cost of these buildings, 
and after all is said and done the buildings are all under con- 
tract, I understand, except one in St. Louis. My understanding 
is that there is no particular objection to the arrangements for 
the building at St, Louis, If ; wants to deal with the 
building situation, if it. feels that the Federal reserve banks 
have been extravagant, it should come in another form rather 
than a restriction now that will not amount. to anything. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, I think the amendment ought to 
be adopted, but not for the reason stated by the chairman of 
the committee, There is some propaganda going abroad: that 
the Federal reserve banks and all of their money belong: to the 
bankers. It does not; it belongs to the people. The money for 
the buildings erected belongs to the people of the United States 
and not the bankers.. As a matter of fact, they rushed the thing 
along, knowing that legislation was coming. The reserve banks 
let contracts: while they had the authority for all these bank 
buildings except at St. Louis. Now, why should St. Louis be 
discriminated against when all the rest have got a chance: to 
erect their buildings? If you adopt. the amendment it will per- 
mit them to do it, but if you do not, all of the rest of the cities 
will have these fine million-dollar buildings and St, Lonis will 


be without one. 
Will the gentleman. yield? 


Mr. WILLIAMSON, 

Mr.. KING. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Do I understand that the proposed 
building at St. Louis is the only building affected by this 
amendment? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The other buildings have all been 
started? 

Mr. KING. They have been started or under contract. 


Mr; O'CONNOR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KING: Tes. 

Mr. CONNOR. Is not New Orleans: in the same position 
as St. Louis? 

Mr. KING. The building at St. Louis has not been begun 
unless it is within the last week, since the meeting of the Com- 
mittee om Banking and Currency. 

Mr. O'CONNOR, The committee amendment will permit New 
Orleans: people- to go along and construct’ their building the 
same as St, Louis. 

Mr. McFADDEN. My understanding is that that building is 
spe contract now. 

Mr: O'CONNOR, I think it is under contract: but not under 
construction. 

Mr. McFADDEN: These restrictions would not apply to any 
building under contract. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this amendment and amendments thereto 
close in five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINGO, Mr. Chairman, I am surprised at the statement 
of the gentleman from Illinois. [Mr. Kine] and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MeFabp zwi that it will not affect any 
of the buildings except at St. Louis. It may affect about 11 
buildings if you include branch bank buildings. They already 
propose to erect a branch bank building at Little Rock, in my 
State. They want to start out with a good building, and I 
favor it, but they think I am very disloyal to my State because 
I insist on Congress approving and limiting costs. I am not 
willing for them to build without consent of Congress a build 
ing at Little Rock, St. Louis, or anywhere else, a. public build- 
ing the title to which will be in the United States, for you may 
camouflage all you will, it is built. by money that in the last 
analysis would go into the Public Treasury of the United States, 
It is a public building, and I believe if it is necessary to build 
a branch building at Little Rock the Arkansas delegation can 
convince Congress of the necessity, for the building, and if we 
can not do it we are not entitled to it. 

They can build branch buildings all over the country. Why, 
what do they propose? I would be delighted for them to build 
a half-a-million-dollar: building at Little Rock, and every Mem- 
ber of Congress: would be delighted to have a fine branch bank 
building, and sooner or later, as one Member suggests, they 
think they would get a two or three million dollar building in 
some cities. Gentlemen, you can not defend the extravagant 
expenditure for these Federal reserve buildings built in Rich- 
mond and New York. This board has permitted extravagant 
expenditures that no man can defend; and we ought to say that 
when they want to spend over $250,000 for a public building 
they shall come to Congress for approval. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. How much are they spending on 
the New York building? 

Mr. WINGO. The Lord only knows. They made two or three 
different statements in the report that they made to the Senate. 
Mathematically they contradicted themselves two or three times: 
You will trust the Federal Reserve: Board, and yet you will not 
trust the Postmaster General to build a $25,000 post-office buiid- 
ing when he thinks it is necessary. If you can trust the Federal 
Reserve Board to spend millions in buildings, why can you not 
say that you will trust the Postmaster General to build a $50,000 
post office whenever he thinks it proper. We would not trust 
him. Gentlemen, it is just a question of whether or not you 
are going to keep control of this matter so as to check what is 
confessedly an extravagant and wasteful policy of building 

Federal reserve buildings. I am in favor of public shri 
but they must be kept in the bounds of reason. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. All time has expired. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment which 
T desire to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The chairman of the committee has sent 
an amendment to the desk, which he has offered. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment 
which is at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

8 offered by Mr. McFapprn: On page 3, line 3, strike out 

ee after the word President and insert a comma and the 
we and of the six members thus appointed at least two shall be 
persons experienced in banking or finance.” 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, that: is the provision in 
the present law. I do not believe the Members of the House 
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will be opposed to the principle that at least two of these six 
men shall be experienced in finance or banking. I believe it is 
a safeguard that ought to be put in the law, and I sincerely 
hope that the Members of the House will agree to it. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. A few moments ago, when the gentleman 
was discussing the question of having a farmer on the board, he 
vigorously protested against having what he called class legis- 
lation, 

Mr. McFADDEN. That is not the point. This is the leading 
financial system of the country, and there must be at all times 
on that board men who have knowledge of banking or finance. 

Mr. DOWELL. Does not the gentleman believe and know 
that the President will take care of the situation and appoint a 
competent board to take charge? 

Mr. McFADDEN, I believe this President will, but we have 
changes of Presidents every now and then, and for the good of 
the farmers of this country I say that this system should be 
competently managed. This is a banking system, a specialized 
system, and it needs experienced men who know the science of 
banking and credits to administer it. And when I suggest only 
two men upon this board shall be such men, I believe the sug- 
gestion is a worthy one. If this system had been managed by 
men of the type that are now criticizing the management of the 
system during this trying credit strain, we would no doubt have 
some such a condition as prevails at present in Europe, where 
the money is greatly depleted in value, The wise management 
of this system has saved us from that. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I rise simply for the 
purpose of renewing the suggestion I made a moment ago. 
Reference was made to the statute amending the act to regu- 
late commerce. Let us see what happened when the act to reg- 
ulate commerce was amended on August 9, 1917, The number 
of interstate commerce commissioners had been seven, and by 
the amendment th® number was increased to nine. The act 
amended section 24 “to read as follows,” the form being the 
same as employed in this bill. The amendment increased the 
number from seven to nine. I want to quote the language of 
the act and suggest in the interest of safety that at some stage 
of this legislation similar language should be incorporated in 
the present bill: 

Such enlargement of the commission shall be accomplished through 
the appointment by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, of two additional interstate commerce commissioners, 
one for a term p ing December 31, 1921, and one for a term ex- 
piring December 31, 1922. The terms of the present commissioners or 
any successor appointed to fill a vacancy caused by death or resig- 
nation of any of the present commissioners shall expire as heretofore 
provided by law. 

That language made it perfectly clear that the additional mem- 
bers were to be appointed for specified periods. In order to 
relieve the matter that we are dealing with of any doubt, it 
seems to me the proper thing is to make a specific provision 
that the additional member shall be appointed for a term of 10 
years, I shall, however, leave the matter to the committee 
without offering an amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr, Chairman, let us have the amendment 
again reported, 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, : 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LONDON, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendinent. 

Whe Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LONDON : Page 2, line 2, after the word 
„the,“ insert the word “labor” and a comma, 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I shall not take much time. 
We have heard enough noisy speeches about the profound love 
of the Congress for the farmer. I shall be brief. 

The bill has been hailed as a bill to put a “ dirt farmer” on 
the Federal Reserve Board, which is the principal governmental 
financial agency. The law which this measure proposes to 
amend provides that in selecting the appointive members the 
President shall have due regard to a fair representation of 
the different “commercial, industrial, and geographical divi- 
sions of the country.” By the terms of this bill the President 
in making his appointments shall have due regard to a fair 
representation of “the financial, agricultural, industrial, and 
commercial interests and geographical divisions.” The bill thus 
adds two interests which the President is to take notice of, 
namely, the financial and the agricultural interests. My amend- 


ment proposes the addition of one more group of interests, 
namely, that of labor. t 

It has been brought out during the discussion that the Presi- 
dent will be under no obligation, if this bill becomes a law, to 
nominate a farmer for membership on the board. Nor is there 
anything which would prevent the President from appointing 
a farmer now. Why, then, is this measure proclaimed to be a 
remedy for the ills of the farmer? 

The answer is simple. In many States, particularly in those 
where there was a strong Populist movement years ago, there is 
an insistent demand by the agricultural classes that something 
should be done for them. They are discontented. They know 
there is something wrong somewhere. They are beginning to 
demand recognition of their claims and of their grievances. 
They are beginning to organize. 

By providing that in nominating members of the Federal 
Reserve Board the President shall not overlook to give repre- 
sentation to agricultural interests, the authors of this bill hope 
to be a“ to convince the farmer that his interests will be taken 
care of, 

The number of tenant farmers is growing. The number of 
mortgaged farms is increasing. The farmers’ opportunity to 
sell his product is diminishing and his lot is becoming harder 
every day. The proponents of this bill hope to satisfy him that 
they have done something for him when they have inserted the 
word “agricultural” in section 10 of the Federal reserve act. 
They are giving him a word instead of a reality. 

But words are not without value. While words are intended 
to be the symbols of ideas the very employment of a word yery 
often suggests ideas. Intended to throw sand in the eyes of the 
farmer, the employment of the word “agricultural” may ac- 
quire real significance when the tillers of the soil will become 
conscious of their real rights and interests. The fact that the 
framers of the law have been compelled to concede that the agri- 
cultural interests as such require representation on the per- 
sonnel of the financial agency of the country may some day lead 
the farmer to understand that to be truly represented he must 
have spokesmen whose interests are identical with his. And if 
he is to have his spokesmen on the financial board of the Gov- 
ernment, why not in the legislative branch of the Government? 

Without it ever having been intended, this bill will help do 
away with the fiction that there are no group or class interests 
in society. 

I propose my amendment not because I expect that it will 
be of any more benefit to labor than it will be to the farmer 
but solely for the purpose of completing a logical process. If 
the financial, the commercial, the industrial, and the agricul- 
tural interests are to be respectively represented, why not labor? 

I expect a unanimous vote in support of my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Lonpon) there were—ayes 
21, noes 47. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair suggests in line 10, page 5, fol- 
lowing the colon, the word “ section $24” should be inserted. 

Mr. WINGO. What is the suggestion? 

The CHAIRMAN. That in line 10, following the colon, sec- 
tion 324” should be inserted, so as to read, Section 324.“ 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I will say that is in the bill I have here. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not in the copy the Chair has, and it 
is not in the copy which the Clerk has at the desk. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, line 9, page 5, reads: 

Section 324 of the Revised Statutes of the United States shall be 
amended so as to read as follows: 

Mr. McFADDEN. I ask unanimous consent the correction 
may be made. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the amendment will be 
agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Automatically, no other amendments being 
offered, and none pending, the committee will rise, and the Chair 
will report the bill to the House with sundry amendments. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the Chair, Mr. Camprert of Kansas, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee, haying had under consideration the 
bill S. 2268, under the rule the bill was read for amend- 
ment, and being concluded, no amendments pending, the Chair 
automatically directed that the committee rise and report the 
bill to the House with sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill 
as amended do pass, 
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The SPEAKER, Under the rule, the previous question being 
ordered, the question comes, Is a separate yote demanded on 
any amendment? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WINGO. I would like to know, so as to be correct, if 
the only amendments are on page 2, line 3, and on page 4, lines 
18 and 19, Those are the only amendments adopted by the 
committee, 

The SPEAKER. Those were the only amendments. 
the Chair will put the amendments in gross, 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. McFavpen, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Kraus, for three days, on account of attendance at a 
convention. 

To Mr. J. M. NELSON, indefinitely. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. * 


Mr, ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause,]! The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks on Senate Joint Resolution 160. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all who have spoken on this bill haye leave to extend their re- 
märks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that all who have spoken on the bill haye 
leave to extend their remarks. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 2 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to extend my re- 
marks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on the bill just passed. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks made on the floor to-day 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 


WAR FINANCE CORPORATION. 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take up for consideration the bill S. 2775. This is an amendment 
to the War Finance Corporation, extending the life of the cor- 
poration for one year. 

Mr, LUCE. Mr, Speaker, I object. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, this will not bring forth any 
particular discussion. 3 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman intend to puss this bill 
extending the life of the War Finance Corporation? 

1 MONDELL. It will be passed and become a law in due 
time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I have a rule here that I would 
present this evening if it were not after 5 o’clock. 


ADJOUEBN MENT, 


Mr, MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 17 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Wednesday, May 24, 
1922, at 12 o’clock noon. 


If not, 


[After a pause,] The 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


615. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, transmitting tentative draft of a bill rela- 
tive to adjustment of the accounts of the former Assistant 
Treasurer of the Unied States at Boston, Mass., was taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred to the Committee on Claims. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr, GRAHAM of Illinois: Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, H. R. 11409. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the city of Ottawa and the county of La Salle, in 
the State of Illinois, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Fox River; with 
amendments (Rept, No. 1024). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. H. R. 11408. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the county of Winnebago and the town of Rockton, 
in said county, in the State of Illinois, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Rock 
River, in said town of Rockton; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1025). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DEMPSEY : Committee on Rivers and Harbors, H. Res. 
805. A resolution directing the Secretary of War to transmit 
certain facts to the House of Representatives; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1027). Referred to the House Calendar. 


-_—_—_ 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 11762) to authorize the coin- 
age of a 50-cent piece in commemoration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of the late President Rutherford 
Birchard Hayes, at Delaware, in the State of Ohio; to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 

By Mr. MCFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 11763) to provide ade- 
quate credit facilities for the orderly marketing of agricultural 
products, and for the preservation and development of the live- 
stock industry of the- United States; to amend the Federal 
reserye act; to extend and stabilize the market for United 
States bonds and other securities; to extend the powers of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board created by the farm loan act; to pro- 
vide fiscal agents for the United States and for the War Finance 
Corporation ; and for other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. s 

By Mr. QUIN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 331) to appropriate 
$2,000,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, for the 
purchase of milch cows and suitable planting seeds to be sup- 
plied to farmers in the overflowed areas in Mississippi and 
Louisiana and other portions of the United States, said amount 
to be expended under rules and regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 

Under- clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 11764) for 
the relief of J. H. Arnold; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GORMAN: A bill (H. R. 11765) for the relief of 
Christine Mygatt; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JEFFERIS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 11766) for 
the relief of William Quinlan; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 11767) for the relief of 
Andrew A, Gieriet; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SNYDER: A bill (H. R. 11768) granting a pension to 
Anna E. Davidson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, SLEMP: A bill (H. R. 11769) granting a pension to 
Rebecea A. Montgomery ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TOWNER: A bill (H. R. 11770) granting a pension 
to Frances Jackson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODYARD: A bill (H. R. 11771) granting a pen- 
sion to Lillian Rowley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


“Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5734. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of Common Council of the 
City of San Diego, Calif., indorsing House bill 11449, to provide 
for the protection and development of the lower Colorado River 
basin; to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands, 

5785. Also, petition of Grand Council of Royal and Select 
Master Masons of the State of California, indorsing the Towner- 
Sterling educational bill; to the Committee on Education. 

5736. Also, petition of Grand Commandery of Knights Tem- 
plar of the State of California, indorsing the Towner-Sterling 
educational bill; to the Committee on Education. 

5787. By Mr. CAREW: Resolution adopted by the Texas 
Chamber of Commerce, relative to tax-free securities; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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5738: Also, resolutions adopted by the Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce, relative to section 28 of the Jones shipping bill; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

5789: By Mr, CULLEN: Resolution adopted by the American 
Marine Association of New York City, indorsing Senate bill, 
8217 and House bill 10644 and-urging their early passage; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

5740. By Mr. CURRY: Resolution of the Henry W. Lawton 
Camp, United Spanish War Veterans, at their nineteenth, an- 
nual encampment, favoring the retention and development of the 
Mare Island) Navy Yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

5741. By Mr. KIESS: Petition of residents of. Millpert, Pa., 
protesting against the passage of House bills 9753 and 4388 and 
Senate bill 1948; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5742. By: Mr. KISSEL: Petition of Naval Militia, New York 
City, N. Y. relative to an additional appropriation: for the 
Naval Reserve Force; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

5748; Also, petition: of; board of estimate and apportionment, 
city of New York, N. X., indorsing the Bacharach bill; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

5744. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petitions of Regal Laundry, 
Baltimore, and Manhattan Laundry Service Corporation, Wash- 
ington, protesting against duties levied on foreign vegetable 
oils, etc.; also petitions of Merchants and Manufacturers: As- 
sociation and Doyle & Keyser, Baltimore, protesting against 
proposed duty on linens; also petition of Hendler Creamery Co., 
Baltimore, protesting: against proposed tariff on salt; also peti- 
tion of Baugh & Sons Co., Baltimore, protesting against pro- 
posed tariff on potash, ete.; also letters protesting against: in» 
sufficient tariff on camed goods; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

5745; Also, petition.of James H. Jones, Baltimore, Md., favor- 
ing: passage of Bursum and Morgan bills for benefit of Civil 
War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5746. Also, petition of Charles F. Namuth, Baltimore, favoring 
increase of retirement amount to each individual; to the Com- 
mittee: on Reform in the Civil Service. 

5747. Also, petition of North Carolina Pine Box & Shook 
Manufacturing Co:, Baltimore; protesting against transfer of 
United States Forest Service from Department of Agriculture 
to Department of Interior; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

5748. Also, petition of ©. F. Macklin, Baltimore, favoring 
extra appropriation. for training of civilian portion of Naval 
Reserves; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

5749, Also, petition of Rev. J. Howard Braunlein and John O: 
Thomas, Baltimore; S. E. Persons, Annapolis; and Rev. W. H. 
Settlemeyer; Middletown, Md., appealing for proper protection 
to the Armenians; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5750. By Mr. MacGREGOR: Resolutions adopted by the Pres- 
bytery of Caledonia at Mumford, N. Y., indorsing House Joint 
Resolution No. 131, relative to prohibiting polygamy and polyga- 
mous marriages in the United States, and also Senate Joint Res- 
olution No. 31, relative to enacting uniform laws on the subject 
of marriage and divorce; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5751. Also, resolution adopted by the Presbytery of Caledonia 
at Mumford, N. V., indorsing House bill 9753, to secure Sunday 
as a day of rest in the District. of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

5752. Also, resolution adopted, by the council, of the city of 
Buffalo indorsing the river and harbor bill; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 


SENATE. 


Wepnespay, May 24, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Overhue, 
its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 2263) to amend the Federal reserve act approved De- 
cember 23, 1913, with amendments, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 9527) to amend section 5136) Revised Statutes of the 
United States, relating to corporate powers of associations, so 
as to provide succession thereof until dissolved; and to) apply 
said section as so amended to all national banking associations, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. LADD presented a resolution adopted. at the annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Branch, Women’s International 
League for Peuce and Freedom, at Philadelphia; Pa., favoring 
the prompt declaration of a general amnesty by the President 
of the United States, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Mr. SHORTRI DGE presented a memorial of sundry citizens 
of Oakland, Calif., remonstrating against the enactment of leg- 
islation providing for compulsory Sunday observance in the 
District of Columbia, which was referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

He also presented resolutions: adopted by the Santa Rosa 
Chamber of Commerce, of Santa Rosa, Calif., protesting against 
any present change in the transportation act of 1920, which 
were referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

Mr. CAPPER presented a resolution adopted by Golden Rule 
Lodge, No. 90, Ancient Free and Accepted Masons, of North 
Topeka, Kans., favoring the enactment. of legislation creating a 
department of education, which was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented resolutions adopted by the Pres- 
bytery of Brownwood, Presbyterian Church; at Winters, Tex., 
favoring amendments to the Constitution prohibiting: polygamy 
and providing for uniform marriage and divorce: laws, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Presbytery of 
Brownwood, Presbyterian Church; at Winters, Tex., favoring 
the enactment of legislation providing for Sunday. observance in 
the District of Columbia; which was referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. NEWBERRY presented: resolutions adopted by the Pres- 
bytery of Grand Rapids, Presbyterian Church, at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., favoring’ amendments to the Constitution: prohibiting 
polygamy and providing for uniform marriage and divorce laws, 
which were referred to the Committee-on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Presbytery of 
Grand Rapids, Presbyterian) Church, at Grand Rapids, Michi, 
favoring the enactment of legislation providing for Sunday ob- 
servance in the District of Columbia, which was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEE ON. NAVAL AFFAIRS. 


Mr. NEWBERRY, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them. each 
without: amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 3754. An act for the relief of Rear Admiral Livingston 
Hunt, Supply Corps; United States Navy (Rept: No, 722); and 

H. R. 3508. An act for the relief of Rear Admiral J. S. Car- 
penter, Supply Corps, United States Navy (Rept. No. 723). 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they presented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

On May 20; 1922: 

S. 1162. An act declaring Lake George, Yazoo. County, MiSS., 
to be-a:nonnavigable stream; and 

On May 22, 1922: 

S. 2919. An act to extend for the period of two years the pro- 
visions of Title II of the food control and the District: of Co- 
lumbia rents act, approved October 22, 1919, as amended, 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first: time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WALSH. of Montana: 

A bill (S. 3640) for the relief of the estate of James W. Mar- 
dis; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 8641) to grant and confirm to the State of Florida 
title in and to sections 16 within the exterior limits of the area 
patented to the State of Florida April 23; 1903, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 


FIRST LIEUT, WILLIAM EDWARD TIDWELL, 
Mr. FLETCHER. I ask unanimous consent that I may with- 
draw report No. 694 of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
which aceompanies the bill. (S. 1672) for the appointment of 


William Edward Tidwell as first lieutenant’ in the United States 
Army, and substitute another report which is somewhat fuller 


original: 
cere eo EERO eal Without objection, leave will, be 
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TARIFF BILL AMENDMENTS. 


Mr. JONES of -Washington submitted two amendments in- 
tended to be proposed by him to House bill 7456, the tariff bill, 
which were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


ST. LAWRENCE RIVER IMPROVEMENT. 


Mr. MOSES submitted the following concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 24), which was referred to the Committee on 
Printing: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there shall be printed 5,000 additional copies of Senate Docu- 
ment No. 179, Sixty-seyenth Congress, entitled“ Report of the United 
States and Canadian Government engineers on the improvement of the 
St. Lawrence River from Montreal to Lake Ontario,” of which 3,000 
copies shall be for the use of the Senate Document Room, and 2,000 
copies for the House Document Room. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


Mr. KELLOGG. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate the 
amendments of the House to Senate bill 2263. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2263) to 
amend the Federal reserve act approved December 23, 1913, 
which were, on page 2, lines 2 and 3, to strike out “industrial, 
commercial interests,” and to insert “ industrial and commercial 
interests“; on page 4, line 18, to strike out “30 days after,” 
and to insert with“; on page 4, line 19, strike out“ convenes ”; 
on page 5, line 11, after “follows,” to make a new paragraph 
and to insert Sec. 8324"; on page 5, line 20, to insert quota- 
tion marks before the word “no”; and on page 6, line 2, to 
insert quotation marks after the word “ construction.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understand that the amendments which 
the House made to the bill relate more to form than to sub- 
stance, and that none of them materially change the bill as 
passed by the Senate. 

Mr. KELLOGG. That is quite true, except that a House 
amendment provides that the commission of the Federal Reserve 
Board shall expire with the next session of Congress instead of 
30 days after. 

Mr. ROBINSON. ‘The Senator does not regard that as a 
material change? 

Mr, KELLOGG. No; I do not. Tt does not affect the merits 
or change the substance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments of the House. 

The amendments were agreed to. 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the next 
amendment of the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. NICHOLSON, Mr. President, I desire to call up my 
amendments to paragraph 213a, where I propose that a specific 
duty shall be imposed on amorphous graphite instead of the ad 
valorem duty proposed by the Finance Committee. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is satisfactory to return to that para- 
graph. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. What is the suggestion? 

Mr. McCUMBER. To take up paragraph 213a. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the pro- 
posed amendment of the committee, 

The Reaprna CLERK. On page 37, after line 8, the commit- 
tee proposes to insert a new paragraph, as follows: 


Par. 218a. Graphite or piomba o, crude or refined: Amorphous, 10 
per cent ad valorem; crystalline lump, chip, or dust, 20 per cent ad 
yalorem ; crystalline flake, 2 cents per pound. As used in this para- 
graph, the term“ crystalline flake” means graphite or plumbago which 
ocenrs disseminated as a relatively thin flake throughout its containin 
rock, decomposed or not, and which may be or has been separat 
therefrom by ordinary crushing, pulverising, screening, or mechanical 
concentration process, such flake being made up of a number of par- 
allel laminæ, “which may be separated by mechanical means. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I have not anything to 
say on the paragraph, but I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 


Ball Ernst Jones, N. Mex. Nelson 
Borah Fletcher Jones, Wash. Newberry 
Brandegee France Kellogg Nicholson 
Broussard Frelinghuysen Kendrick Oddie 
Bursum Glass Ladd Page 
Calder Gooding Lod Perper 
Capper Hale McCumber Phipps 
Caraway Harreld McKinley Poindexter 
Culberson Harris McLean Ransdell 
Curtis Harrison McNary Rawson 
Dial Heflin Moses Robinson 
Edge Johnsou Myers Sheppard 


Shortridge partite BR Wadsworth Williams 
Simmons Sutherland Walsh, Mass. 

Smith Swanson Walsh, Mont. 

Smoot Underwood Watson, Ga. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. Sixty-one Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. HARRISON obtained the floor. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to me? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas, 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Arkansas yield? I thought I had the floor. I had recognition 
from the Presiding Officer before the roll was called. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understood that the 
Senator from Colorado had yielded the floor. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I shall not hold the floor very long. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. How long does the Senator wish to hold 
the floor? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not know, but not a great while. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. If the Senator will kindly let me proceed, 
after I finish I shall be glad to yield the floor to him. 

Mr. CARAWAY. There is a matter I desire to discuss right 
now. I would like to accommodate the Senator, but I do not 
want to yield the floor at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arkansas is en- 
titled to the floor, and will proceed. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL DAUGHERTY. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, yesterday the titular Attor- 
ney General issued a statement. I desire to read it to thé 
Senate: 

The correspondence of former President Taft and Attorney General 
Wickersham, which was again published this month, clearly shows my 
connection with the Morse cases of many years ago, both civil and 
criminal. The incentive and motives inspiring this and other agitation 
will not accomplish the results hoped for by Shoes behind the scenes. 

The various prosecutions of war fraud cases will be carried out as 
par poner as ible, irrespective of these and other activities and 
attacks which will be expected. I have faith that the people of the 
8 3 the situation and have confidence in the Department 
of Justice being fair, judicious, and effective. 

The Washington Post in its headlines—and usually the Post 
knows what the administration thinks before the administra- 
tion thinks it—says this morning: 

Daugherty, meeting attacks, pushes war fraud cases—Replying to 
CARAWAY, he declares present activities, or others expected, will not 
halt prosecutions. 

Just for historic accuracy I want to repeat what has hereto- 
fore been said. The resolution for investigation of the Depart- 
ment of Justice came not from Caraway, as the Post would 
imply, but from Congressman RoyaL JoHNSON, of South Dakota, 
and Congressman Rox Wooprurr, of Michigan, both Republi- 
cans, both former service men, both men who laid down their 
civil employment at the call to arms and bared their breasts to 
the shot and shell of the country’s enemy. I can not believe, 
Mr. President, that they are actuated by any desire to shield 
men who stayed at home and robbed their Government while 
they went out prepared to shed their blood in defense of it. 

If Mr. Daugherty thinks the American people are going to be- 
lieve that those two former soldiers, who had offered to die for 
their flag, are now attacking him to defend grafters who would 
not fight, Mr. Daugherty really never knew the true American, 
People like Felder, with whom he associated so intimately, do 
not represent the American sentiment, never did, and never will. 

But the Attorney General is not candid, and I use that word 
to be polite. It is not what I mean, and what everybody 
knows. The Attorney General said that the letters of Mr. 
Taft and Mr. Wickersham “clearly disclose” his connection 
with the Morse case. They do not. They do not disclose the 
fact that Daugherty and Felder made a contract for a $25,000 
fee contingent upon their ability to get Morse out of the peni- 
tentiary. He knows that. 

Those letters do not disclose the fact that at the time they 
made the contract, Taft, as President, had already refused to 
grant a pardon or a commutation of sentence, and he knows 
that. 

They do not disclose the fact which Felder disclosed in his 
letter of 1917, that when they, Felder and Daugherty, were in 
conference with Morse in the penitentiary, not knowing by 
what means they would approach the administration, they told 
Morse that his case looked hopeless, but that Taft had said 
they might call at a later date and get a different answer. They 
do not disclose that Morse then made another contract with 
them in which he agreed to pay these two gentlemen, these two 
ethical lawyers, $100,000 instead of $25,000 to accomplish the 
same result, nor that vague, uncertain promise “to make both 
of them rich.” These letters of Taft and Wickersham do not 
disclose the fact, Mr. President, that in the conversation a 
“cue” was obtained—and I am using the exact language of 
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Felder—a “cne” was obtained from the appearance of Morse 
that maybe he was not in good health, and that with that idea 
in view they called in Doctor Fowler, who had been the phy- 
sician of the penitentiary in Atlanta where Morse was first con- 
fined, and had him make an examination which “ disclosed,” 
according to Fowler, that Morse had Bright's disease.” 

The letters to which Daugherty refers do not disclose that 
thereupon Daugherty and Felder came to Washington and got 
a promise in advance from Taft and Wickersham, the latter of 
whom was then the Attorney General, that if they could estab- 
h the fact that Morse’s health was poor and that he was 

ely to die in confinement he would be released. That is not 
9 0 in those two letters which Daugherty says disclose his 
Whole relation to the case. 

The two letters do not disclose that they went back to At- 
lanta and had Morse examined by a board of physicians, which 
found that there was nothing seriously wrong with him. These 
letters do not disclose that they then had another board of phy- 
sicians appointed and got a report that’ Morse was in a bad fix. 
These letters from Taft and Wickersham do not disclose that 
thereupon they had Morse put in some place outside of the peni- 
tentiary where he could be examined, and, incidentally, where 
Fowler could see him, of course. They do not disclose the fact, 
which Felder himself states, that the department had after- 
wards acquired evidence to show that each time before this 
board of physicians should examine Morse that Morse was given 
some kind of a chemical to make his kidneys bleed and thereby 
deceive the doctors. The Attorney General knows that these 
letters do not disclose that. 

The Attorney General knows that they do not disclose the fur- 
ther fact that Morse had contracted with Daugherty and Felder 
in advance that he should submit to whatever course they might 
suggest; a contract the character of which I leave for every 
lawyer on the floor of the Senate and every one in this country 
to judge. No reputable lawyer would ever think of demanding 
of his client a contract which said, “ You must do everything 
that we suggest.” It is significant. It suggests, at least—I will 
not say it does, but it suggests—that they were going to frame 
up some kind of pretense on which they were to get him out, 
and in advance they made Morse sign away his right to tell 
the truth. They made him contract that he would submit to 
conditions they suggested, and it seems they suggested that he 
had “ Bright’s disease,” 

Daugherty knew that; and Felder has put in writing the fact 
that it was he, and not Morse, who found out that Morse had 
the “ disease” that led to his commutation of sentence; that it 
was Daugherty and Felder who discovered that and it was 
Doctor: Fowler who confirmed it. Incidentally, among the very 
first acts that the Attorney General did was to put back in his 
old position at the penitentiary at Atlanta this same Doctor 
Fowler, rewarding him for the deception he had helped them 
to perpetrate upon the President, Mr. Taft. 

The Attorney General knows that none of those facts were 
diselosed in the two letters to which he calls attention. These 
letters do not disclose the fact that the Attorney General told 
the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson] that he had 
had absolutely nothing to do with the Morse case. He knows 
they do not disclose those things. 

Why, then, should the Attorney General have said yesterday 
that the two letters written in 1915 disclosed his entire connec- 
tion with the Morse case when he knows they disclosed nothing 
of the ‘significant’ parts of the Morse case at all? Oh, Mr. Presi- 
dent, just merely as an illustration and not an aecusation, I 
think it was Mark Twain who once said that a “lie is such a 
precious thing that you ought’ never to tell it if the truth would 


answer.” I am not applying that’ language to the Attorney 
General; it is merely a suggestion. Why was he not candid 
about it? 


I know he told the Senator from Indiana that he had nothing 
to do with. the Morse case, and thereby induced the Senator 
from Indiana to make the statement whieh he did on the floor 
of the Senate when he, the Attorney General, knew he did have 
something to do with it. I bave asked over and over again, 
Why did he deny his connection with this unsavory case? 

Well; Mr. President, the Attorney General then, by way of 
what the affable Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] 
calls “throwing up a smoke screen,” intimates that he is being 
attacked because he is prosecuting war grafters. That charge 
is so foolish that I hesitate to believe the Attorney General 
made it; but I presume he did or the Washington Post would 
not have asserted it, because the Post knows absolutely; it has 
got first-hand information as to what the administration thinks 
or what it is going to think. If the statement had appeared 
in some other journal, there could have been some doubt about 
it, but, published in the Post, I' know the Attorney General 
said it. . 


— 


The charge, Mr. President, against the Attorney General for 
not enforcing the law, as I have said, caine from Roya O, 
JOHNSON and Roy O. Wooprurr, two Republican Members of 
Congress in the other House, both being former service men, 
both men whose character I know that no man will take the 
responsibility of questioning. Therefore, I know that when the 
Attorney General undertakes to blacken the reputation of those 
two Members of Congress of his own party in order to shield 
himself, he stoops lower than his friends thought it possible 
even for him to go. 

Mr. President, it is a very unfortunate thing to write letters 
if the writer is going to make hurtful statements. I am going 
to read here some letters. Incidentally, and incidentally only, 
they reflect upon the former Secretary of War, Mr. Baker, 
and the present Secretary of War, Mr. Weeks. I am not going 
to follow the example of the Senator from New Hampshire and 
say that there is politics in it, I am not going to say one word 
in defense of former Secretary of War Baker. If he is guilty 
of wrongdoing he will never find me apologizing for him here 
or elsewhere. I am going to do, though, what the Senator from 
New Hampshire would not do; I am going to say in defense of 
the present Secretary, of War, who is a Republican, that I do 
not believe he is dishonest; I do not believe that at all; I do 
not believe he was actuated by bad faith in anything he did, 
and it will take a great deal more evidence than the apparent 
circumstances to make me believe that he is anything but an 
honest man and a gentleman. I go that far for the present 
Secretary of War, who is a Republican, and to show that I have 
not any bias in the matter I shall say nothing in defense of the 
former Secretary of War, Who is a Democrat. You can make 
what you will out of it. 

Mr. President, let me go back for just a moment. These 
charges of Congressmen Wooprurr and JoHNSsON came about 
through a disclosure that former Maj. W. O. Watts made to 
Roya ©. Jonson and Roy Woovrurr of conditions which ex- 
isted in the Attorney General’s office. Watts was a special ex- 
aminer. He made up his mind that the Attorney General was 
not going to enforce the law, and that grafters were going to 
be whitewashed and turned loose. After repeatedly trying to 
get the Attorney General to act, he went to the two Republican 
Members of Congress, and in the presence of a Republican Sen- 
3 ya is now a Member of this body, disclosed what facts 

e had. 

At their request and with their concurrence he made public 
this information by giving it to them and consenting that they 
should use it upon the floor. For that he was discharged, Mr, 
President, by a letter written by Assistant Attorney General 
Holland. I will read it again into the Recorp. It. is as follows: 

ere mi S JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 24, 1922. 
Mr. W. O. WATTS, 
Special Agent, Department of Justice. 


Str: By direction of the Attorney. General. you are dismissed from 
7 service of this department, effective Immediately upon receipt of this 


You are removed for disloyalty to the Department of Justi inas- 
much nt ou knowingly and willfully violated the rules of the 5 
ment, which, —5 ou must be aware, constitutes a breach of 


Upon a lication to the disbursing office of this e hinin your 
salary wil be pa ar * to this time. 
Rusu L. HOLLAND, 


Assistant Attorney General, 
(For the Attorney General.) 


For the enlightenment of the Senate and the country, I want 
to read to the Senate the manly letter which Mr. Watts wrote in 
reply to the letter from the Assistant Attorney General. The 
letter is as follows: 

718 Nixereenre Sreser 
Washington, D. O., april 20 26, 1922. 
The ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. 0. 
Sin: Receipt is acknow: 3 of letter dated April 24, 1922, — 
by Mr. Rush * Holland, tant to 2 e General, dismissin, 
me for disloyalty to the ent of 
You are informed that I accept your belt me AO of my Sch 
as a distinct compliment, knowing 2 facts and circumstances in- 
vaa although it Is wholly false and ustifab: It is particularly 
f to me to note that you ether í did not feel warranted or have 
the moral courage to charge me with “ disloyalty” to the Government. 
; Mr. Attorney General, you can not do. My ya to the Govern- 
ment is well founded and of lifelong standing. have followed and 
defended the fas in the Spanish-American War, the Philippine Insur- 


rection, and late World War with honor and distinction, and I 
have performed every duty that has ever been assi to me in a lo 
and faithful manner; my record for loyalty is well known and un 


Saen 
k My e of loyalty in the highest sense is the defense and 
protection o Government's Interests under all circumstances and at 
all hazards. do not e or subscribe to ald ow theory of loyalty 
rg corrupt an autocratic authority now so in Government 
bureaus at Washington, which subverts the RETIDA A welfare and public 
interests. 
If you were at all informed on the departmental affairs of —.— 
high office, you must be aware of the outstanding facts that I 
davated more than two years of loyal and faithful efforts to 8 
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the interests of the Government when a combination of certain Govern- 

ment officials and other common crooks have been assaulting and raid- 

11 ᷣ v tie as to be almost unbe- 
evan bie. 

You must be aware that even a private citizen is required by statute 
to report to the authorities the commission of a felony which comes 
within his knowledge. A public officer is further bound by oath to 
uphold the iaw, and when an agency of the Government ceases 


can charge me with a breach of trust, in 
is: this be a . 


“of 


lied to one who 
has confront 
the 


cent American in Congress, to join in the ery of “Down th 
Daughertyism.” 
Respectfully, W. O. Warts. 


A brief word about Watts, if I may. He was born in one of 
the poorest counties in my State, of a splendid family. When 
he was 10 years old he went to Tennessee. When he was a mere 
boy, when a call to arms came, when the Spanish-American War 
was declared, he laid aside his employment and carried a 
musket as a common soldier through the war with Spain and 
through the Philippine insurrection. He has in his possession 
what Daugherty can not take from him, an ‘honorable discharge 
for honorable serviees rendered. When the war with Germany 
came he again laid aside his employment, though he is a man 
of family and no means, and again went into the service of his 
country and stayed with it honorably until the war was over. 
When the war was over he was put to investigating certain 
abuses in the War Department and discovered that grafters had 
looted the country while he and others were offering to die to 
save the country. He brought that to the attention of his ru- 
periors, and when he was ready to make his report Col. A. W. 
Yates, of the Quartermaster Corps, now in the Army, said to 


him, Major ”—he had reached the rank of major—‘“ if you will ` 


change your report and make it favorable instead of adverse 
you will be commissioned a major in the Regular Establishment 
and put at the head of your class.” He would have been a 
colonel now, Mr. President; and Watts, the man that Daugh- 
erty now attacks, the man that Daugherty kicked out of the 
public service, said, “I will not do it. I fought for my country, 
and I will not lie for a place to make a living under its flag.” 

He left the Army, Mr. President, though he had no means of 
support, and I have the testimony not of Democrats but of 
Republicans that he stayed on the job as a private citizen for 
months and months, without one penny of compensation, urging 
that somebody should prosecute these people. He knew that 
the Government had been robbed; he wanted to see the thieves 
brought to justice; and he worked day and night without a cent, 
and reported to the department having to deal with the prosecu- 
tion of these cases. 

The Republicans wanted to investigate the War Department 
when they came into control of the Government, and a resolu- 
tion to that effect was passed in the House, and I voted for it. 
I do not want a thief protected, whether he is a Democrat or 
a Republican; I do not care who he is. I Was perfectly willing 
for the facts to be known, and if the facts should not show that 
the officers of the Army had been honest or the contractors that 
had dealt with the Government had been honest, I then wanted 
and I now want the facts to be disclosed and I want the guilty 
punished to the full extent of the law. 

Watts then became an investigator for the so-called Graham 
committee, a committee appointed in the House, of 10 Repub- 
licans and 5 Democrats, to investigate the War Department, 
these fraudulent contracts. Mr. Granam of Illinois, a Repub- 
lican—who, I understand, is to be appointed a judge to sueceed 
Judge Landis—was made chairman. Watts reported to him 
without a bit of compensation, though Watts had been a Demo- 
crat. He reported to him, and gave him the information that 
he had, and worked for months without pay. Finally Graham 
paid him $250 for all that he had done. 

But here is a letter that I want to read. This letter bears 
date of April 22, 1921, and shows who Watts is. It is addressed 
to Hon. John W. Weeks, and is as follows: 


APRIL 22, 1921, 
Hon. Jonx W. WBEKS, 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: We, the rg iy we late members of the Select Committee 
on Expenditures in the War tment, believe it will be to the best 
interest of your department and the service if Maj. W. O. Watts, late 
an officer in the Quartermaster Corps, be reinstated in your department, 
either in a civilian capacity or as a commissioned officer in the Quarter- 


master Corps. 

He, in our Jomas, is an efficient, honest, and apane man, and 
was removed from his rank entirely on account of his objections to 
lus and Sales Division 


questionable ‘transactions in the Property 
of the War rtment and because he did not submit to the same. 


As some of the signers hereof have already stated to you personally, 
we believe he will be of great assistance to you in in gating matters 
which necessarily will come before you for investigation. 

Very truly yours, 


Who signed that letter, Mr. President? It will be rather 
interesting to know. The first signature is that of WILLIAM J. 
GRAHAM, the chairman of the committee, a Republican from 
Illinois, a Member of Congress whom you expect to elevate to 
the bench. 

Who was the next? James A. Frear, a fearless Republican 
from Wisconsin. 

Who was the next? Jon C. McKenzie, a member of the 
Military Affairs Committee, a Republican Member of Congress 
from Illinois, a man of high character and long service. 

Who was the next man? Roya. C. JoHNnson, a Republican 
from South Dakota, a young man who voted against war be- 
cause he was opposed to war, but when war came he laid down 
his commission as a Member of Congress and went out here to 
Camp Meade as a private soldier and served through the war 
and shed his blood on the fighting front in France. He came 
home and was reelected to Congress. 

Who was the next man that signed this letter? C. F. REAVIS, 
an able, fearless Republican Member of Congress from Ne- 
braska, a somewhat bitter partisan, but a fearlessly honest and 
able man, He signed it. 

Who else signed it? Warrer W. Mager, an able Member of 
Congress, a Republican from the great State of New York, a 
man that the Republican Party has been attempting to make 
governor of the State. 

Who is the next man that signed it? Oscar E. BLAND, a 
Republican Member of Congress from Indiana, and one of the 
leaders on the Republican side of the House. 

Who else signed it? ALBERT W. Ixrrxnis, a Republican Mem- 
ber of Congress from Nebraska, a man who was one of the 
. ee during the war, who helped to shape some of the 
policies. 

Who was the next? CLARENCE MacGregor, a Member of 
Congress from New Tork. 

Then it.is signed by five Democrats; I will omit their names, 
because I am offering Republican testimony altogether, so that 
Da Benator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] can be per- 
suaded. 

Let me read you another letter, Mr. President, Incidentally, 
let me remark, here are these nine Members of Congress, Re- 
publicans, testifying to the good character of Major Watts, 
and here is the Attorney General, under fire, who says Watts 
is trying to shield criminals. There is not a court or a jury 
anywhere in the land, if these men were put against Harry 
Daugherty -on ‘that issue, who would not find a verdict against 
Daugherty without leaving the jury box, and I know it. 

Here is another letter: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Srl nor ComMirren ON EXPENDITURES IN THE WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., April 25, 2921, 
Hon. JOHN W. WEEKS 


2 
Seoretary of War, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Stn: I am inclosing herewith a letter signed 
Republican members of the late Select Committee on 
the War rt. The remaining Republican member, Mr. Mc- 
CULLOcH, is not in town, and hence I was unable to see him. I ‘trust 
‘the aoe will have your consideration, and, if possible, your early 
approval. 

rè I stated to you recently, Major Watts is a veteran of both the 
Spanish-American and World Wars. I have no doubt, on inspection of 

record, that you will find it a creditable one in both instances, He 
is a Tennessean, and a man of very considerable capacity and ability. 


Now, look here— 


by 9 of the 10 
Expenditures in 


feel resentful toward 
done a manifest injustice by these same officers, and was caused to 
suffer for doing what he considered to be his duty to the Government. 

I would be very loath to ask any action, as would be the other mem- 
bers of my late committee, that would injuriously affect 2 ye rore 
ment; however, I believe the reinstatement of Major Watts, in either 
a ch or military capacity, will be the best example you can give 
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to those in your department of your desire to do complete justice, and 
to have every man and woman understand that their first duty is to 
defend the interest of the Government, 

Yours respectfully, W. J. GRAHAM. 


Here is another, Mr. President: 


House Or REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., June 22, 1921. 
Hon. H. M. DAUGHERTY, 


9 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Department of Justice, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. DauGHerry: In connection with the investigation rela- 
tive to war contracts which you are initiating in 8 dep: ent, per- 
mit me to call your attention to Maj. W. O. Watts, a former officer in 
the Quartermaster Corps, and who served with distinction in both the 
Spanish-American and World Wars. 

Major Watts has rendered invaluable assistance to the Select Com- 
mittee on War Expenditures, and has demonstrated to me on every occa- 
sion his entire honesty and fealty to the Government. His information 
is so extensive that he would be of invaluable assistance in your in- 
vestigation, and would save large expenditures of time and_ money in 
acquiring the Information that your bureau must have. I know a 

t deal of adverse criticism has been made against him by officers 
fa the War Department, but these criticisms have been made because 
he has opposed them in practices which were pernicious and 8 
to the Interests of the Government. I sincerely trust that you may fin 
it possible to use him in some capacity. Since his discharge, on account 
of his ari A to stand for the practices in the War Department, he 
has been in Washington with his family, constantly endeavoring to en- 
list the attention of the authorities to the practices that were going on 
and I have no doubt, by his unsupported efforts, he has thus far sav 
the National Treasury millions of dollars, but always without compensa- 
tion and ta dara of any kind. 

I sincerely trust that he may be employed by your investigating 


bureau. 
Yours very truly, W. J. GRAHAM. 


The same Member of Congress. ` 
Here is another letter, Mr. President. 
them. 


I am glad they wrote 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, June 22, 1921. 


Hon. H. M. DAUGHERTY, 
Attorney General of the United States, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear MR. DAUGHERTY : I desire to invite your attention to Maj. 
W. O. Watts, formerly an officer in the Gaartermasters section, War 
Department, during the recent war and who possesses first-hand infor- 
mation on the contracts entered into by the War Department, and which 
are now being Investigated by you. 

Major Watts's testimony before the Committee on War Expenditures, 
of which I am a member, greatly assisted the committee in making the 
findings which are now in your hands. His fidelity to preps was at 
all times manifest, and his dismissal from the War partment fol- 
lowed his activities in bringing the facts to light. After his discharge 
he continued to interest himself in the various contracts, and, despite 
rebuffs, endeavored without ceasing to interest high officials in safe- 
guarding the Nation’s rights under the agreements. 

That his contentions have a basis in fact can not be disputed in 
view of the recent action of your department in canceling the so-called 
“ harness contracts.” This is one of the agreements to which Major 
Watts entered forceful objections, and bis knowledge of the facts would 
be of immense value to you in the investigations of the entire matter. 
His discharge from the War Department is a credit to him, and demon- 
strates that he possessed and was anxious to divulge information which 
would bring certain individuals to justice. 

I respectfully urge that you place Major Watts on the rolls in your 
department, and avail yourself of his valued aid. 


Yours very truly, 
ALBERT W. Jrryrnis, Member of Congress. 


Mr. Jerrents is a Member of Congress from Nebraska, and a 
Republican. That is not all, Mr. President. Here is a very 
interesting letter, indeed. Here is one from the Department of 
Justice, dated Washington, D. C., June 27, 1921. It is a memo- 
randum for Colonel Goff, the great prosecutor, and reads: 

In Onse to your inquiry as to the status of former Maj. W. O. 
Watts I bare to report the following: 

Major Watts’s assistance to the Department of Justice began in 
January of this year. The department had at that time been investi- 
fating the contract with the United States Harness Co., and it was 
— that former Major Watts (and former Capt. George C. Bos- 
son)— 

By the way, he has been discharged also— 4 
had recently testified before the Graham committee relative to the 
contract in question. On request from me Major Watts (and also 
Captain Bosson) promptly responded. Major Watts had an intimate 
knowledge of the conditions at the War Department as to personnel 
methods, etc., and with a view to using him as a witness in the case i 
made free use of information which he brought. 


Listen to this: 


Major Watts has been most useful to the department and you will 
recall that I endeavored, with your approval, to get Mr. cretary 
Weeks, in April, to reinstate both Major Watts and Captain Bosson in 
the War Department in order to secure the help there of which the 
weg Marsares of Justice was then sorely in need, You will probably re- 
call that they were both appointed by Mr. Weeks, but the strong oppo- 
sition to Major Watts caused Mr. Weeks—1 feel because he did not 
fully understand all the circumstances—to revoke Major Watts's ap- 
pointment 15 minutes after he bad made it. 

Major Watts’s great interest in the case has caused him to continue 
to bring to the department much information which came to him from 
former associates. As a matter of fact, I believe that no day has passed 
since January that Major Watts has not called at the department, and 
the information which he has brought has been invaluable. 

You will recall that I suggested to you, in view of the great help 
which Major Watts would be able to render in assisting in the repa- 
ration of the papers and securing further evidence for the criminal 
trial in the harness case—and several other cases which I believe 
will end in criminal prosecutions and recovery of money—that I hoped 


you would be able to appoint him as a special 


nt 
contract with the h i The 9 


he department 
re thi 


is no 
char; from the Arm 
his presence was anwelcome to some of the parties involved in the 
harness case, through whose influence his 8 was brought 
about. Major Watts can not be too highly commended for his un- 
tiring efforts to see that the right prevailed, and this when he was 
without income and has been compelled to go into debt for his actual 
living expenses for months past. 

is memorandum seems unnecessarily long, yet I feel that you wish 
to know the various circumstances, particularly as to the past services 
rendered and to Major Watts's present needs, when you fix the amount 
of bis compensation. 

CHAS. B. BREWER, 
Special Assistant to the Attorney General. 

The Attorney General now is rather hard put to it, when, in 
order to shield himself from the righteous indignation of the 
American people, he in an interview says that Major Watts 
is trying to shield criminals, The man who would make that 
charge, in the face of what the Attorney General knows the 
facts to be, can not and will not retain the confidence of any 
honest, intelligent American citizen anywhere, whatever his 
political affiliations may be. 

Daugherty is content to blacken Watts's reputation because 
Watts would not acquiesce in the Attorney General white- 
washing criminals who had robbed the Government. Watts 
was discharged by the Attorney General, as he was discharged 
by what these Republicans themselves say were corrupt inter- 
ests in the War Department, for exactly the same reason 
because he would not condone crime. They drove him out of 
the Army for being honest. They drove him out of the Attorney 
General's office because he would not sell his soul; and now the 
Attorney General, to defend himself, attacks Watts’s reputa- 
tion. We love some men for the enemies they make. 

The Attorney General has attacked Captain Scaife, who was 
also a soldier, and is an honest officer. It is true that the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Wits] and myself were led into an 
error. I thought that Captain Scaife had been discharged, but 
that is not the fact. Captain Scaife says in a letter to me— 
and the records show it—that he tried and tried and tried to 
get the Attorney General to prosecute certain criminals and to 
recover millions of dollars out of which the Government had 
been defrauded. When the Attorney General would not act, 
although the Attorney General knew the facts, because Scaife 
talked to him about it, Scaife resigned from the department, 
refusing to be a party to the conditions there existing. If that 
is to his discredit, I wish we had more who were willing to be 
discredited that way. 

These men are attacked by the Attorney General in this in- 
terview, which he gave out yesterday; they are accused of try- 
ing to throw up what the Senator from New Hampshire calls 
a “smoke screen” to cover criminals. 

These facts were put in the Recorp, except these letters, by 
these two Republican Members of Congress. A Republican 
Senator who knew about the facts considered that they should 
be so used. So this disposes of that part of the Attorney Gen- 
eral's plea that he is being persecuted to shield grafters. I 
know that nobody believes—I know that the Attorney General 
does not believe—these two Members of Congress of his own 
party and these two soldiers were trying to shield grafters. 
They had exposed themselves, however, to attack in order to 
uncover grafters, 

There is a letter in the Recorp which never has been an- 
swered by the Attorney General. It has been in the RECORD 
two months now. It charges that as soon as JoHNSON and 
Wooprvurr, the two Members of Congress, made these charges 
against the Attorney General, he at once put Secret Service 
agents on their trail to try to frame them up. Among these 
agents is a negro, who is his chauffeur, but whom he has on 
his pay roll as an investigator. He put this negro to trailing 
these two Congressmen, and had their mail searched, accord- 
ing to that statement. In this open letter the Attorney General 
was asked if he would deny it, and he never has. 

If the Attorney General wants to be vindicated, to get the 
kind of vindication to which he is entitled, I will furnish him 
a witness who will testify that he has had Secret Service men 
trailing Members of the Senate; spying upon Members of the 
House and Members of the Senate. If you gentlemen who de- 
sire to defend the Attorney General want to submit to that 
condition, it is up to you to do so. I do not intend to reveal 
the name of this witness, because she has a place of employ- 
ment in the Government, until the Attorney General wants an 
investigation, and you Republicans are willing to have it, 
Whenever he does, and you are willing, I will furnish a witness 
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who will establish the faets; if things may be established by 
human testimony. 

Icansubmit to this condition. But I object rather 
to his putting a negro on our trail. I would rather be trailed 
by a white man, I think, however, a negro is a very worthy 
representative of the man who put him on the trail of white 
Members of Congress. 

That is not all. The Attorney General said in this inter- 
view which he gave out yesterday that the country would not 
lose confidence in the Department of Justice. Let me read it: 

The various prosecutions of war fraud cases will be carried out as 
expeditiously as possible; irrespective of these and other activities and 
attacks which will be 9 I have faith that the people of the 
country appreciate the situation and have confidence in the Depart- 
ment of Justice being fair, judicious, and effective. 

Let us see how much the Attorney General’s faith in. the 
American people ought to be justified. Here is a letter which 
went into the Rxconn, being put in the Recorp by Republican 
Members of Congress and thereby vouched for, written. by a 
former Army officer, a man whom the Attorney General. had 
appointed to office, but who would not stand for the frightful 
conditions in that office, and resigned rather. than to do it. He 
makes this charge, and the Attorney General never has denied 
it, though it has been a matter of public print since the 15th 
day of May, and this is the 24th day of May. I want to read 
this letter again, which has been in the Recorn, because I want 
the Senate to get its significance. It bears date May 5, 1922, 
and is addressed. to Hon. Roy O. Wooprurr, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. ©. Roy Wooprurr is a Republican 
Member of Congress. It reads: 

My Daar Mr. Wooorcurr: Before bringing to your attention m 
memorandum to Col. Guy D, Goff, Acting F General, dat 
March! 18, 1922, and incorporated in your speech to Congress on April 
11. 1 desired: te be sure that Hon, H. M. Daugherty; the Attorne en- 
era}. was personally. acquainted. with and fully informed as to all nat- 
ters involved in the situation at the Department of Justice, in order 
that he might act in the premises if he desired to do so. 

L was informed) that Col. T, B. Felder 

I have heard that name before— 
was a very close personal friend of Mr. Daugherty, and I was brought 
in contact with Colonel Felder and explained the situation: to him and 
requested him to call the attention of the Attorney General to the 
reports-that F had‘ filed: and to inform him that unless he acted I would 
pursue the course indicated in the memorandum referred to. 

That is, make it public. I would like to pause here long 
enough to say that the writer of this is a reputable lawyer; a 
citizen: of South Carolina, who the Senator from South Caro» 
lina [Mr. Dian} says is a man of unimpeachable integrity and 
high character. He was working for the Government under 
the appointment of the Attorney General. He had made in- 
vestigations and wanted to report to the Attorney General, but 
he could not see the Attorney General. He had to hunt up a 
man whose reputation is that of being a notorious lobbyist, and 
get to the Attorney General through Thomas B. Felder, instead 
of going to his chief himself. He could not reach the Attorney 
General, but had to reach him through Mr. Felder, the lobbyist, 
the man whose picture has- been painted in this Recorp until 
everybody will remember Felder; the man who wanted me to 
waire my personal immunity so that my death might be has- 
tened. After I had done so, he never has said a word to me. 
He has disappointed the people who are to be the beneficiaries 
of my life-insurance policies, because they expected to collect; 
but Felder has not shown up yet. He went to Felder and 
Felder got access immediately tothe Attorney General. Honest 
people could not. 

He said: 

The next day— 

Thliat shows that Felder could get Immediate action— 


The next day I was called to the office of the Attorney General and 
he stated to me that he had my reports before him, and I then ascer- 
tained that he had been personally acquainted with the situation, 

The Attorney General stated to me that he would call me into con- 
ference on the following Tuesday, but I beard nothing further from 
him, and. after waiting: a suffitient: time to give him every peyote 
to act, I formally. transmitted the matter to you, as is now well known. 
I might add. that I had never known Colonel Felder before meeting him 
on this occasion and for the purpose stated, and subsequent thereto 
have: only seen him casually until last night. 

Yesterday I had a message from Colonel Felder to meet him in his 
room at the Shoreham Hotel, which I did last night, and in the presence 
ofen witness I engaged with him in an extended discussion of condi- 
tions: in the Department of Justice; of which I had complained. I 
stated to him that I had no animus against the Attorney General, but 
that I felt most bitter against the conditions which he was permitting 
in the Department of Justice. During the course of the conversation 
Colonel Felder stated that he had been retained as counsel for the 
Bosch. Magneto Co— 


That is, the old German owners— 


und that he desired to associate me with him in the case. He told me 
that he had been with the Attorney ee Bary afternoon: and 
had gone into the matter with him fully and that the Attorney General 
wanted him to see me. He stated that the Attorney General had agreed 
to cooperate with us and: that’ be had also talked! with Col. Guy D. 


Goff’ for an hour anden . the afternoon and that everything 
8 


had. been arranged for u 

Before lea nis room. in Shoreham Hotel Colonel Felder stated 
that he was go to spend the night with the Attorney General at 
the Wardman Park Hotel and that’ they would talk about the matter 
until 8 o'clock that night. Each time Colonel Fetder broached the sub- 
ject of my employment. I shifted the subject, and when we parted he 
Asked me to do nothing in my fight until he could see me next day. 
When we parted’ Colonel Felder took a taxi for the Wardman’ Park 
Hotel and asked me to join him that far out on my way home, but I 
declined. This morning I received a letter from Colonel Feider notify- 
ing me that I had been retained in the Bosch Magneto case, a copy of 
which is hereto attached. 

While I think it is eminently proper that a suit should be brought to 
set aside the Bosch. M to sale, and while under ordinary circum- 
stances’ I would have had no hesitation in being employed in the case 
when Colonel Felder diselosed the fact that he had come t kr. 
the Attorney General and with the arrangements that had been sug- 

ted, the impropriety of the 88 I consider reprehensible, and I 
Testre that you be acquainted with the facts. 

In order that there may betno misconception of my true position and 
intentions in the matter in case I am further approached, I am reducing 
the foregoing statement to writing and will have this letter duly 


Very truly yours, Hi L. Scarrs, 
SHOREHAM Horen, 
Washington. 
DEAR CAPTAIN Scan: Am obliged to return to New York to-night. 


ments. You may consider 3 e the Bosch Mägneto case, 
We will discuss the details on my return. 
Very truly yours, THOS: B. Futon. 

The letter bears date of May 5, 1922. 

Now, Mr. President; I do not say what the facts are. Here 
is a man by the name of Scaife, a former captain and for 
whom the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Drar] vouches as 
a man of most unimpeachable integrity. He says Felder came 
to him with the statement that he came at the request of the 
Attorney General; that the Attorney General and Felder had 
made up an agreement touching this matter about which an 
investigation is presumed now to be going on; that they had 
reached an understanding, the Attorney General representing 
the Government and Mr. Felder representing the other party 
hostile in interest. But the Attorney General, knowing that 
Mr. Scaife was the man who had the information, made one of 
the conditions of the settlement—that is what the language im- 
plies—that Felder would get in touch with Scaife and employ 
him. 

Now, the Attorney General has not denied the statements 
contained in that letter. I do not know what answer the At- 
torney General could make unless to answer as he did yester- 
day, that “somebody is trying to keep him from doing his 
duty.“ But no one would believe him if he thus answered. 

I say, Mr. President, if that letter goes unanswered it stamps 
with corruption the administration of the Attorney General's 
office that he can not escape. He has not answered yet. The 
letter, placed there by a Republican Member of Congress, has 
been in the Record now for more than two weeks. The Attor- 
ney General's attention has been called to it, but he has never 
dared to say that he did not have this corrupt understanding 
with Thomas B. Felder, or that he did not send Felder to em- 
ploy Captain Scaife. He owes it to himself, if he has any self- 
respect, to tell what the facts are. He owes it to the President 
of these United States, who named him as the head of the 
Department of Justice, to clear up that incident. The Attorney 
General can not answer it by attacking Major Watts or Captain 
Scaife or Congressman JoHNsoN or Congressman WOODRUFF 
or me, 

I am not trying to thrust myself into the forefront of this 
picture, although the Post this morning says I am the one 
answered. I presume the Post knows; but from a mere read. 
ing of the Attorney General’s interview no one could tell 
whom he meant. Perhaps the Post was told confidentially by 
the Attorney General that he was speaking of me. If so, I say 
now, and I defy the Attorney General to refute it, that I have 
not talked with a single man, woman, or child who is or was 
interested in protecting a man, woman, or child from prosecty 
tion in war-graft cases or any other. I am not interested, never 
have been, and never will be interested in the defense of any 
man who corruptly defrauded his Government. I would not 
accept employment as his attorney; I would not do anything in 
fiis behalf. I am not interested; I never have been interested ; 
I never have talked with a man, woman, or child who is inter- 
ested in such a defense; Nobody so interested has inspired me 
to speak in this case. The Attorney General has his “nigger” 
chauffeur that he puts to spy us out. Let him take my state- 
ment and verify it. I defy him to do it. 

If the Attorney General will ask for an investigation, I will 
help him get it, if he wants me to do so, He is also welcome to 
every letter that has come to my office in this matter. He is 
welcome to everything in my files. He may have everything 
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I have that is connected with this case, and I now defy him to 
ask the House to pass this resolution of investigation. If he does 
not, and does not clear up the incident mentioned in the Scaife 
letter, he stands convicted before the American people as a man 
who has entered into a corrupt agreement touching a matter in 
which the Government has a vital interest, and he is the 
Attorney General of the United States. If his party will not 
let him be investigated, with his party must rest the re- 
sponsibility. 

In this interview given out last night the Attorney General 
asserts that those behind this criticism of him are actuated by 
a desire to shield war grafters. If he included me in that 
charge he uttered a malicious falsehood. I defy him to bring 
his proof. He will not do it. 

Everyone knows how I came into this case. It is not worth 
while possibly to relate it again. But in the interest of hon- 
est history, although the record is clear, I am going to state it 
again. 

I was criticizing the President of the United States for re- 
fusing to see a lot of little children who had come a thousand 
miles to beg for mercy for their fathers. The President had 
that day seen two variety actresses, the tallest man in the 
world, and the shortest man; he had seen every kind and 
variety of man; he was at that time setting out to play a game 
of golf with his close friend, and everybody knows who he is. 
He would not see the children. I incidentally said that I pre- 
sumed if these children had had money, instead of merely hope, 
so they could have employed an influential pardon attorney, as 
the present Attorney General was before he was appointed as 
Attorney General, and could have paid him $25,000, they would 
have been able to see the President. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] thereupon rose, 
and with some heat said that the Attorney General had had 
nothing to do with getting Morse’s pardon. I asked him how 
he knew, and he said the Attorney General had told him so, 
The colloquy went on until the Senator from Indiana—and 
I have great respect for him and believe he told the truth 
said the Attorney General had told him he had nothing to do 
with getting the pardon and absolutely never had anything 
to do with it at all. It was embarrassing. I then looked up 
the old newspaper files. I found that the Attorney General had 
given out an interview in which he said that he had secured 
this pardon. The controversy flarred up from time to time 
when someone stirred it until finally the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WapswortnH], in his anxiety to vindicate the very 
“worthy” attorney from New York, Mr. Felder, put in the 
Recorp a letter from Felder. I then read into the Recorp a 
photostatie copy of Daugherty’s contract to free Morse and 
another letter from Felder which showed how they freed 
him, If they did not practice fraud on the Government, after 
they learned that it had been done they condoned the fraud 
by appearing in the defense of Morse to keep the Attorney 
General from asking the President to revoke the pardon. That 
is the history of the case, so far as I am concerned. The Attor- 
ney General now says this attack is a smoke screen to deter 
him from doing his duty. 

I repeat that when the charges were made by Wooprurr and 
JoHNson in the House, based upon information given them 
by Major Watts and Captain Scaife, the Attorney General was 
not doing anything. If any persons were interested in the de- 
fense of war grafters, they could not have been made happier 
than by this inaction of the Attorney General. He was doing 
nothing. The statute of limitation was running. This action 
stirred him up. He may take action now. He wanted $500,000 
to investigate the charges, and I want him to have it. I do 
not know what use he will make of it. I do not know whether 
he will give it to his “nigger” chauffeur or not. He wanted a 
special grand jury. I wanted him to have it; so did Roya 
Jounson and Roy Wooprurr, both of them voting for his 
propositions in the House. But the Attorney General now 
insults the intelligence of the American people by saying that 
these brave soldiers and Congressmen are actuated by a desire 
to keep him from prosecuting the war grafters. That defense 
will not be accepted by anyone except the feeble-minded. 


THE TARIFF, — 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the pend- 
ing amendment to the amendment of the committee. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In the amendment of the com- 


mittee, in paragraph 213a, on page 37, line 10, after the word 
“Amorphous,” the Senator from Colorado [Mr. NICHOLSON] 


moves to strike out “10 per cent ad valorem” and to insert 
“1 cent per pound,” so as to read: 


Graphite or plumbago, crude or refined: Amorphous, 1 cent per pound. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Colorado to the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. President, the amendment proposed 
by me to the graphite schedule in paragraph 213a of the bill 
as reported by the Finance Committee providing for the specific 
rates of 1 cent per pound duty on amorphous graphite, 3 cents 
per pound on lump, chip, and dust graphite, and 5 cents per 
pound on flake graphite is offered because: 

First. There are practically unlimited reserves of graphite 
ore in the United States to meet the requirements of the country 
under any circumstances. 

Second. The American graphite is equal in quality to any 
foreign graphite for any purpose, and superior to all foreign 
graphites for some purposes. 

Third. The American graphite mines have greatly reduced 
production, and but few of them are now in operation. 

Fourth. The rates asked will not increase the cost of graphite 
products to the consumer in the United States. 

Fifth, The manufacturers of graphite products are receiving 
great deal more than compensatory protection under para- 
graph 216 of the bill, and they can have no consistent complaint 
to make, 

Sixth. It is estimated that there are over $10,000,000 invested 
in graphite mines and mills in the United States, which will 
be practically entirely lost unless adequate protection is given 
the industry. 

Seventh. Graphite is a very important and necessary article 
of commerce in peace times and an absolute essential in time 
of war, and therefore the industry should not be allowed 
to die. 

Mr. President, graphite ore is found in 24 States of the 
Union and also in Alaska. Considerable mining and develop- 
ment have occurred in 12 different States, with some develop- 
ment in the other States and in Alaska. In United States 
Geological Survey Bulletin 666-L on graphite, Mr. Henry G. 
Ferguson, of the survey, says, “ It will be seen that the United 
States possesses a considerable reserve of crystalline graphite, 
for the most part suitable for crucible manufacture.” The 
fact that We have ample reserves of graphite has never been 
disputed by anyone and is conceded by all concerned. 

The manufacturers of crucibles and other graphite products 
who wish to continue their imports free and to maintain 
their present position by means of the most degraded and ill- 
treated Inbor on earth have persisted in the exploded argu- 
ment that American graphite is inferior to foreign graphite 
and will not do the work. All importers seem to use this same 
threadbare argument in connection with whatever material 
they are particularly interested in, claiming that all American 
raw products are inferior and not to be compared with foreign 
raw products. Their argument is absurd, unfair, and un- 
patriotic and can be readily disproved in practically every 
instance by anyone with a knowledge of the facts. When con- 
fronted with the facts in the case of American graphite the 
manufacturers of graphite products have the temerity to dis- 
pute them in the most brazen manner, and they practically 
argue that facts are not facts at all unless they favor their 
selfish argument. 

With regard to American amorphous graphite, of which 
there are large deposits in Colorado and several other Western 
and Southern States, the manufacturers of amorphous graphite 
products have been reluctantly compelled to admit that the 
physical properties and the chemical analysis of this material 
are identical with the physical properties and chemical analy- 
sis of the foreign amorphous. Every man who can reason 
knows that when this is the case there can be no difference 
between the two materials. But these manufacturers still 
ery that the foreign material is “ different,” although they can 
not show and have not shown wherein the foreign material 
is “different,” nor why, There are two firms in the United 
States which admittedly own and operate amorphous graphite 
mines in Mexico, where they went, of course, to get an advan- 
tage over the American miner by way of the cheap labor to 
be had there, and it is these two foreign investors who are 
most strenuously objecting to the American miner receiving 
enough protection on amorphous graphite to put him on some- 
thing like an equal footing with the Mexican. These foreign 
investors demand that, in addition to the advantage they gain 
through the cheap labor of Mexico, they also be given the 
advantage of free imports from that country, regardless of 
what happens to our American mines, our American inyest- 
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ments, and our American labor. 
untenable, 

With regard to American crystalline graphite, the opposition 
to adequate protection on that grade of material comes from the 
crucible makers, or, at least, from all the crucible makers but 
one. These importing crucible makers also run true to form 
and argue that American crystalline graphite is no good and 
will not do the work, at least so far as crucible making is con- 
cerned. They do admit, however, that for certain other pur- 
poses, notably for lubrication, the American crystalline flake 
graphite is the best in the world, but most of them do not make 
lubricants. Some of the crucible makers haye investments in 
foreign graphite fields, although this was denied in testimony 
given before the Finance Committee. In McRae’s Blue Book 
for 1921, on page 697, however, the advertisement of the very 
crucible maker who made the denial clearly indicates that he, 
at least, has such an investment, 

There is, however, one American crucible-making company in 
Buffalo, N. Y—the Electro-Refractories Corporation—which is 
making and selling a graphite crucible and using no graphite in 
the mixture except American flake. This company has abso- 
lutely demonstrated the superiority of American flake graphite 
for crucible use and their crucibles are standing an average of 
85 heats to the crucible as against an average of 26 to 30 heats, 
which is the most the crucible made from the best foreign 
graphite will do. Because of the much longer life of the Amer- 
ican graphite crucible the price to the consumer is less than 
half the price of the foreign graphite crucible, even adding 

to the cost the full duty asked in my proposed amendment. It 
is significant that this Buffalo company—to which the old-line 
crucible makers do not eare to refer—which is the only crucible- 
making concern in the United States using all-American graphite 
in its crucibles, is also the only one not opposing protection to 
the graphite producers. 

During the war, when foreign graphite was not easily obtain- 
able, the Jonathan Bartley Crucible Co., of Trenton, N. J., made 
a crucible of American graphite and American clay and ad- 
yertised it and sold it to the American consumer as the best 
crucible ever made. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. President, would the Senator 
object to stating again the name of the New Jersey company to 
which he has referred? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. The name to which the Senator from 
New Jersey has reference is the Jonathan Bartley Crucible Co., 
of Trenton, N. J. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr, NICHOLSON. They represented this crucible as “a 
triumph of American skill, perseverance, methods, and mate- 
rials over foreign materials.” 

Mr. Guthrie, recently the practical head of the crucible- 
making department of the Crucible Steel Co. of America, made 
the open statement a number of times to a number of reputable 
men, at a time when there was no discussion of a tariff on 
graphite, that American flake graphite would make a perfectly 
satisfactory crucible, and that he himself had demonstrated 
that fact. Mr. Guthrie repeated this statement in his testimony 
before the Committee on Mines and Mining, United States Sen- 
ate, Sixty-fifth Congress, H. R. 11259, page 284. 

In 1917 a test was made by Mr. F. P. Aschman, professor of 
chemistry in the University of Pittsburgh, of a crucible devel- 
oped by the Lava Crucible Co., which test was witnessed by a 
number of brass and steel manufacturers of the Pittsburgh 
district, The graphite used in this crucible was entirely Ameri- 
can, and the crucible stood 70 consecutive heats of brass, 

The fact that the Japanese, the English, the French, and the 
German crucible makers have been making and are making 
satisfactory crucibles out of flake graphite is further testimony 
to the suitability of flake for the purpose. 

But this Government itself has gone to the trouble and ex- 
pense of finding out the truth of the whole matter, and through 
the Bureau of Mines has absolutely demonstrated the supe- 
riority of the American flake graphite for crucible use. Doctor 
Stull, of the bureau, has made exhaustive tests with both 
graphite and clay, and these tests have been entirely com- 
pleted so far as brass melting is concerned. He reports that 
the crucible made of American flake graphite and American 
clay is superior to a crucible made of the much-vaunted foreign 
graphite. The old-line crucible makers until quite recently 
stoutly maintained that American clay was also no good for 
crucibles, and that the clay had to be imported from Germany, 
as it always had been before the war. Doctor Stull found 
that, besides having the best graphite, we also have the best 
clay for crucibles. He found two American clays for brasswork 
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and 13 American clays for steelwork that were better than the 
German clays. The crucible makers have accepted Doctor 
Stull’s verdict on the clay, but they refused to accept it on the 
graphite. Why? Because the life of the American graphite 
crucible is so much longer than the life of the foreign graphite 
crucible that if they use the American graphite the American 
consumer will not need to buy half as many crucibles; also 
they wish to protect their foreign investments. They seem to 
have no consideration for either the American producer or the 
American consumer, 

The American graphite mines haye practically ceased produc- 
tion and can not resume without adequate protection. Mary 
of the mining companies, of which there are 53 in this country, 
are in bankruptcy and thousands of miners and their wives and 
families are in utter distress and have been in this condition 
now so long that their story is pitiful in the extreme. We 
should extend a helping hand to these people, even if the tariff 
asked should add a few cents to the cost of manufactured 
graphite products, which, however, it will not do. On the 
grade of graphite which the crucible makers say must be used 
in crucibles we are asking a duty of 3 cents per pound. The 
Bureau of Mines reports that, even if this full 3 cents is passed 
on to the consumer, it will add only thirty-nine one-thousandths 
of 1 cent a pound to the cost of the metal melted. This is in- 
finitesimal and can not be traced in any manufactured article. 
But outside of the interests opposing the tariff on graphite, 
where is the man in this country who would not be willing to 
pay thirty-nine one-thousandths of a cent a pound more for the 
steel in a hammer or a saw—or in an automobile, for that 
matter—in order that this industry may survive? 

The rates asked in the amendment to the graphite schedule 
are fair, and, if agreed to, there is no question that instead of 
increasing the prices of graphite products to the consumer the 
prices will be reduced. In the case of an all-American crucible 
taking 85 heats as against the present form of graphite crucible 
taking 26 to 30 heats, the advantage to the consumer in the 
longer life of the American crucible can be readily seen. Even 
with the full proposed tariff rate added, the American crucible 
will cost less than half its present price, as has been shown in 
the hearings. In the case of practically all other graphite 
products the price can be reduced, will be reduced, and ought 
to be reduced. Domestic production will be extended to the 
limit of the demand, and this will be followed by such keen 
competition amongst domestic producers that it will compel 
proper and reasonable prices. If the present manufacturers 
refuse to conform to the new conditions under this proposed 
tariff and continue to charge their exorbitant prices, the oppor- 
tunity will certainly invite manufacturing competition from 
the producers themselves, and that will assuredly have the de- 
sired effect. Give the producers a chance to get on their 
feet and once again demonstrate the efficacy of protective 
tariff. 

For 50 years the importers and manufacturers of graphite 
products have had their own way in this matter. During all 
these years graphite has been on the free list and never has the 
producer been in a position to name a price for his product. 
He has had to accept what the manufacturer offered or close 
his mine. Even during the war a great many of the producers 
lost money; but, according to Moody’s Manual, the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Co. increased its surplus of $1,854,169 in 1914 
to $4,976,570 in 1917 and paid 100 per cent on its capital, or 
$2,000,000, in 1917. The history of the manufacture of graphite 
products under protection has been success; the history of the 
production of graphite under free trade has been failure. 
To-day the producer could not get an offer for any grade of 
his product; if he could, it would not exceed 3 cents a pound for 
No. 1 flake and half a cent for dust. But what is the consumer 
paying to-day? For crucibles he is paying exactly double the 
pre-war price. For lubricants these packages will illustrate: 

Here is a l-pound can of Dixon's No. 1 American flake 
graphite and here is a half-pound can of Dixon’s automobile 
graphite. This invoice shows the purchase of these articles to 
be of recent date, and the prices to be 75 cents a pound for the 
flake and $1.50 per pound for the dust or powdered graphite. 
The flake is exactly as it leaves the producer's refinery, with 
nothing done to it at all, while the automobile graphite is dust, 
and mostly the attrition or by-product from the manufacture 
of the flake, which the producer tries to avoid as much as 
possible. 

I have here a slip showing the price paid for this product, 
the purchase having been made here in the city of Washington, 
It way bought from Barber & Ross, who are the dealers in this 
product. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kerroaa in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Colorado yield to the Senater from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator state the 
domestic and the import price at the present time of crystalline 
flake graphite? A 

Mr. NICHOLSON. The domestic price and the foreign price, 
of course, would be practically the same, because the article 
is on the free list. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, How much does it sell for 
per pound or per ton? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. The latest information that I have on 
that subject is as of January 7, 1922. The price on amorphous 
was from half a cent to 2 cents a pound. That was the selling 
price in the market as of January T, 1922. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Was that the domestic or 
the imported article? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Both the domestic and the imported. Of 
course, the domestic production would have to meet the foreign 
price. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is a pretty wide vari- 
ance—from half a cent to 2 cents a pound. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. It depends on grade. 
There are three different grades, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Different grades of flake? 

ue NICHOLSON. Yes; three diferent grades of the ma- 
terial. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator’s amendment 
proposes to put a rate of how many cents per pound upon flake 
graphite? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. On graphite or plumbago, crude or re- 
fined, amorphous, the committee placed a duty of 10 per cent 
ad valorem, On the basis of the present selling price the pro- 
tection would be two-tenths of a cent or one-tenth of a cent, 
as the case might be. That would be all the protection that 
that tariff would afford the miner, and I ask for 1 cent per 
pound duty on that particular grade. I want a 1-cent duty 
instead of the 10 per cent ad valorem. My amendment pro- 
vides for a specific duty instead of an ad valorem duty. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So I understand. What is 
the specific duty that the Senator asks for on crystalliné flake 


phite? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Crystalline lump, chip, or dust comes 
next. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; that is the second 
bracket in the paragraph. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. The committee placed an ad valorem 
duty of 20 per cent on that grade, and my amendment pro- 
vides for a specific duty of 3 cents per pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Now the crystalline flake? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. On crystalline flake, the Finance Com- 
mittee placed a duty of 2 cents a pound, and my amendment 
provides for a duty of 5 cents a pound; but I want to direct 
the attention of the Senator to the price at which the manufac- 
turer is selling this product—75 cents a pound and $1.50 a 
pound when you purchase it from the manufacturer. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understood the Senator to 
say that the crystalline flake graphite was selling for from 
one-half to 2 cents per pound. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Amorphous. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator proposes to 
put a duty of 5 cents per pound upon that flake, so that the 
prices—assuming that the duty is reflected in an increased 
price of the domestic product—will be 5} cents per pound and 
7 cents per pound? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Yes; that will be about the price. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In other words, the Senator 
proposes to increase the price of this flake graphite from 300 
to 500 per cent? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. No; I would not say it would increase 
it 800 per cent. The crystalline graphite sells at 5 to 6 cents 
a pound, The amorphous sells at the lower price, and the 
crystalline flake and lump and chip sell at 3 cents a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The flake graphite is the 
grade on which the Senator asks for the largest increase of 
duty? 

Mr, NICHOLSON, Yes; on the crystalline we ask for the 
larger increase, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The crystalline flake? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Yes; the crystalline flake. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And that means that you 
are going to increase the price, if the duty is reflected in the 
domestic price. by from 159 to 200 per cent? 


The grades vary. 


Mr. NICHOLSON. No; in no event will it increase the price 
over 100 per cent, because if crystalline graphite is selling at 
6 cents, and you add a 5-cent duty, you do not quite double 
the price. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator has said to me 
that flake graphite was selling for 8 cents a pound. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, will the Senator tell us 
what, in his opinion, would be the increase in price of these 
various raw articles? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. By adding this tariff? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. As a result of the tariff the Senator pro- 


poses. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Replying to the Senator from Texas, I 
can not see that there can be any increase to the consumer if 
this tariff is added, because of the fact that an exorbitant 
price is being charged for this material now. As I have shown, 
this material, costing anywhere from a cent and a half to5 cents 
a pound, depending on the grade of material, is selling at 75 
cents to $1.50 per pound. Can any sane man reason that an 
added tariff of this small arhount is going to increase the cost 
to the consumer? I want to say frankly that if the Federal 
Trade Commission were attending to its business this imposi- 
tion would not be permitted upon the general public—this ex- 
orbitant charge which is being made by the manufacturers of 
graphite selling their product to the general public. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Then the effect of the tariff will be to 
compel the manufacturer to treat the miner with more fairness 
in paying him for his article? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. That is the idea—to protect the miner 
against the cheap foreign product. 

Under the proposed tariff the miner is trying to get a 7 or 8 
cent market for this product that sells at 75 cents a pound, 
and a 2 or 3 cent market for this product that sells at $1.50 a 
pound. With this demonstration before our eyes can anyone 
argue that with free trade in graphite either the producer or 
the consumer has been fairly treated? No; the benefit has all 
been to the manufacturing importer and the foreigner, I think 
that answers the question of the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I yield. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. If it is true that the American manu- 
facturer is charging these exorbitant prices, which ought to be 
regulated, as the Senator suggests, by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, why is not this a most attractive investment for the 
American producers of graphite? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Not for the miner, The Senator is cor- 
rect so far as the manufacturer is concerned; but the miner 
has no means with which to build a manufacturing plant, and 
the present condition does not help him as long as the raw 
product which enters into the production of this material conies 
from cheap foreign sources. 

The opposition to adequate tariff on graphite is selfish and 
utterly inconsistent. Under paragraph 216 of the bill the manu- 
facturer gets 45 per cent protection on his crucibles and other 
graphite products, which is an increase of 125 per cent over 
what he has in the Underwood law. He claims he must have for- 
eign lump and chip graphite for his crucibles, and on this grade 
we are asking 3 cents per pound. In a No. 70 crucible there are 
17 pounds of graphite, which at 3 cents a pound means that the 
producer would be protected on the graphite in it to the extent 
of 51 cents. That is what the producer would get, and all he 
would get, if the full 3 cents were added. Suppose the 3-cent 
duty raises the price to the manufacturer from 7 to 10 cents, 
and he has then to pay $1.70 for the 17 pounds of graphite in 
the crucible? On this $1.70 the manufacturer is to get 45 per 
cent protection, or 76} cents, whereas the producer gets only 51 
cents. This gives the manufacturer his compensatory protec- 
tion on the graphite and 15 per cent besides; but the manufac- 
turer gets much more. He gets his 45 per cent on the total 
value of the crucible, which includes every single item entering 
into its cost. This No, 70 crucible sells to-day for about 10 
cents a number, or, say, $7 for the crucible, double the pre- 
war price, with graphite half the pre-war price. The Japanese 
crucible in competition has been selling for from 1 cent to 14 
cents per number less, or, say, $6 for the Japanese crucible, 
Under the Underwood tariff of 20 per cent this would make 
the Japanese invoice price $5. Figuring the 45 per cent on the 
foreign value of $5 gives the manufacturer the handsome pro- 
tection of $2.25 on this crucible as against the graphite pro< 
ducers’ 51 cents. In other words, the manufacturer gets his 
compensatory protection on the graphite in the crucible and 
about 35 per cent besides with which to meet the Japanese com- 
petition. Yet he is not satisfied and is unwilling that the pro- 
ducer should have anything. These manufacturing importers 
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are strong, well organized, arid well financed, and, after having 
matters all their own way with the consumer for 50 years, it 
would be strange if they were not. They have circularized the 
Senate, they have circularized and alarmed the foundry trade. 
However, they caught a Tartar amongst the foundry men, a 
man who went “broke” in the attempt to make a living pro- 
ducing graphite and who drifted into the foundry business. 
‘They did not frighten him, because he happened to understand 
the whole situation, His reply to one of their circulars is a 
document of considerable human interest, which I send to the 
desk and ask to have the Secretary read and to have it incor- 
porated as part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
requested. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 


TALLADEGA, ALA., April 2), 1922. 


The Secretary will read as 


Jose Dixox CRUCIBLE Co. E 
Jersey City, N. J. 

GENTLEMEN: We have your circular letter of the 17th instant urging 
all buyers of crucibles to immediately get in touch with Congressmen 
and Senators to oppose the proposed tariff on graphite, and especially 
the amendment offered by Senator NicHoLSON providing a S-cent duty 
on No. 1 flake. 

We can not comprehend you. First, we would like to ask what is 
the difference between the selling price of crucibles now and in 1917-18, 
when you were paying 15 cents and up for crucible graphite. 

We understand that you are able to buy foreign graphite No. 1 at 
5 3 ha per pound and that you use these quotations against the Ameri- 
can miner. 

The stock arguments that foreign graphite is a necessity in crucible 
making have been so thoroughly exploded by Government test and com- 
mercial manufacture that we will not recount them here, And this 
fact leaves your opposition to a reasonable tariff resting solely upon 
the fact that your duty-free graphite is produced abroad by the most 
degraded labor known to the world. 

You are making a tariff-protected crucible from raw material pro- 
duced by this unfortunate class of lubor, and you sell these crucibles to 
Se ap business men who look upon their employees as men and not 

jogs. 

You go on grinding these unfortunate people deeper and deeper in 
poverty and you ask us to help you influence Congress to either exter- 
minate the American graphite industry or level its labor conditions to 
that of Ceylon, where the daily wage runs from 10 cents te 20 cents. 

We have in mind a sad picture with which you are not unfamiliar ; 
women, children, old men, and cripples crawling in and out of holes 
in the ground like human rats, b 7 — ont this graphite in baskets; 
they are without decent clothing, , shelter, or homes; they are 
without joy, hope, happiness, or education for themselyes or their 


children. 

“Is it nothing to you” that life like that is 
“Is it nothing to you” that your profits are bas on their degrada- 
tion? ‘Is it nothing to you” that. at the call of our Government in 
her time of peril, your fellow citizens put millions of dollars into the 
development of the graphite mines of this country to meet Government 
necessities? And are you now asking us, your customers, to combine 
and, through action of Congress, either wipe ont these millions or de- 
grade 2570 ieee manhood and womanhood to match conditions on for- 
eign soil? 

You have bitterly fought any graphite tariff from the start, while 
American mines have been caving in aud American mills rusting into 
disuse and decay. You have used the misfortunes, poverty, and degra- 
dation of foreign labor as a bludgeon to beat to bis knees the American 

raphite miner, and now, as Congress eyinces a disposition to give u 
fighting show, you rush into the mails to corral your customers in a 
general onslaught to block out such a possibility. 

If the action you urge means anything. it means death to the Ameri- 
can mines. To live they must abolish our-child labor laws; they must 
refuse every comfort that distinguishes our free men from the serfs of 
poverty and degradation that dig your Ceylon graphite from holes in 
the ground by hand; the 
instead of homes, and to die a thousand deaths in the living of a single 
life. We must send our women and children and old men into the mines 
to work, unskilled, unclothed, unfed, and uneducated because under- 

aid. We must debase our labor to the level of the Far East, grind 
hem in poverty, orance, hopelessness, and death that you may buy 
your raw mat of a people of that sort and sell your protect 
crucibles to a peagie of our sort. 

We write this to say that if vou are engaged in a campaign of that 
kind you will have to go without us; if you think you can influence 
Congress to kill the gapu industry of America for your trade benefit, 
we, for one, do not believe you can succeed. f you should succeed, 
bear in mind that the records are being kept and that more potent than 
the saving of a few cents a number on crucibles is the wrath of an out- 
raged and devastated industry that has as much right to life as has 
the making of crucibles. 

Respectfully yours, 


vivalent to death? 


must teach their labor to live in hovels 


TALLADEGA FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 
By W. B. Lapp, 

Mr. NICHOLSON. There is a larger investment in graphite 
mines and mills in the United States than in factories making 
graphite products. If investments are to be considered, this 
fact is entitled to its proportionate consideration. A large part 
of the investment in graphite mines and mills was made at 
the urgent appeal of the Government during the war. Foreign 
graphite was meeting the demand when the world was at peace, 
but when war came the foreign supply was unequal to the 
demand and we were compelled, in large measure, to look to 
our own resources for these supplies. Fortunately, we had the 
graphite at home, and the war situation was fully met by our 
own mines and miners. Are we now, for the sake of a few 
foreign investments and a hitherto privileged class, to destroy 
this industry that did its full part in helping to win the war, 


or are we to protect this industry that protected us by the con- 
tinued production of war essentials? While there are many 
industries in this country receiving the benefits of a protective 
tariff none is more deserving of consideration than the graphite 
mining industry. 

If this amendment is agreed to—and I earnestly hope it may 
be—we will not only save this key industry and safeguard the Na- 
tion, but we will also have better and cheaper graphite products 
in this country without injury to any existing industry, and we 
will give employment to thousands of people in those States in 
which the graphite mines are located, which employment will 
build up prosperous communities, thereby creating additional 
home markets for the products of the farm. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I would like to speak to 
those Senators who are interested in the subject; but I feel that 
I can not do it. I do not feel, however, that I ought to let this 
opportunity pass without expressing my views on this subject. 

I am a protectionist. I believe in adequate protection. I 
believe in encouraging American industry. I believe, however, 
that that principle involves generally the protection of such 
industries as ought to be encouraged in the United States, with 
the hope that eventually, under proper development, they can 
meet the demands of this country by being placed on equal 
terms with their foreign competitors. 

I realize that at this time, however, we are legislating under 
most unusual and unnatural conditions. The industries of the 
country have been and are greatly disturbed. It is almost an 
impossiblity to determine the difference in the cost of produc- 
tion here and abroad, and therefore I have voted for some 
amendments because there was indicated to me the need of a 
duty to protect the American producer in this country, and 
especially American labor. 

I am not departing from that principle when I oppose not 
only the amendment offered by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
NicHOoLson], but the amendment of the committee in the bill 
how before us. I not only believe it will encourage no legiti- 
mate industry but I also believe that the placing of a duty upon 
amorphous graphite will not promote any legitimate industry 
in our country. I believe, in fact, that it will add to the 
expense of amorphous graphite products, without any compen- 
sating good to any producer of graphite in the United States. 

I propose to confine my remarks solely, or largely so, to the 
question of amorphous graphite. I have not gone into an in- 
vestigation of the other yarieties of graphite, and therefore 
shall not attempt to speak with any authority on those matters. 

Tt is a fact, as stated by the Senator from Colorado, that 
graphite has been on the free list for at least 50 years. If the 
profits of this concern are as great as those named by the Sen- 
ator from Colorado, I am at a loss to understand why more 
concerns have not entered this industry in the United States. 
If I have been correctly informed, amorphous graphite, such as 
is used in the manufacture of paints, brushes, blacking, and 
so forth, can not be obtained in the United States, the state- 
ments of the Senator from Colorado to the contrary notwith- 
standing. I believe that he has been misinformed. 

Up in Saginaw, Mich., is located what is known as the United 
States Graphite Co. It has been in business for 30 years. It 
owns mines of graphite in Mexico. It has been operating those 
mines for many years, but it costs that company more under 
existing law to get its graphite from its mines in Mexico than 
it would to purchase the American preduct here at home. It 
costs over $16 per ton freight to ship it from Mexico to Sagi- 
naw. The company realizes that this is a very great rate. It 
has tried for years to obtain in this country a product suitable 
to its uses, 

A few years ago the Saginaw company went out into Colo- 
rado and took an option on one of the best mines of that State, 
This option permitted it to purchase property for about 5 per 
cent of what its investment is in Mexico today. It could ship 
that product at about $9 per ton from the Colorado mines to 
Saginaw. It obyiously would be a saving to this company if it 
could use American graphite. Under the contract it shipped 
hundreds of tons to Saginaw. It tested that graphite very thor- 
oughly, because it evidently was for its financial interest to use 
the Colorado graphite if it could be used. As the Senator from 
Colorado says, it analyzes practically the same as the graphite 
from Mexico, only it is less rich in carbon or graphite than the 
Mexican product. But when the company attempted to use 
the material in the manufacture of its manufactures, it found 
that it did not fill the qualifications required for amorphous 
graphite and it could not use it. I repeat, sir. that the com- 
pany obtained an option from the Colorado company for its 
mine and it desired to use that product in the interest of 
economy, but the product did not measure up to its necessary 
specifications and qualities. 
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Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
an interruption? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I have here a letter dated September 7, 
1918, from the United States Graphite Co., of Saginaw, Mich., 
in which they make this statement: 

nat Ee t, however, if you intend to operate the mines, place 

le order for gra mate Ae provided, of course, a sa 
8 can be arranged between us. 


That makes no complaint as to the material. 


We would not be interested in the purchase of your graphite property 
at the price which has been named. 

As to the quality, there is no objection raised in the letter 
and no indication that the graphite is of an inferior grade or 
character. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I am repeating the facts as they exist. 
They did get an option on the mine. They did ship more than 
a hundred tons from the mine to Saginaw. The product was 
not fitted for their uses. This concern manufactures high-grade 
products. It has established a market all over the world be- 
cause of the character and quality of its products. It shipped 
from Saginaw even over to Japan large quantities of amorphous 
graphite. Japan could probably obtain their amorphous graphite 
more cheaply from Austria and other countries, but they find it 
is better for them to purchase the Saginaw amorphous graphite 
as manufactured there because of the character and quality of 
the material in the pencils and the other articles which they 
manufacture out of graphite. 

So, if I believed what the Senator from Colorado says, that 
this is a proposition to compete with the cheap labor of India 
or of Mexico, I could agree with him in feeling that we at least 
ought to have the amendment offered by the committee. But I 
can not agree with him, because from all the investigations that 
I have made of the matter I know it is more expensive to the 
Saginaw concern to own, mine, and ship its own products from 
Mexico than it would be to purchase the product in the United 
States if it could be obtained here, and the proposed amend- 
ments by the committee will not aid a single manufacturer, a 
single laborer, or a single consumer in the United States. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt 
him again? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Yes. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. In order to acquaint the Senator with 
some further facts in connection with the shipment from Colo- 
rado, I will say that there were 27 cars shipped, as stated in 
the wire of March 22. Twenty-seven cars at 40 tons to the car 
would exceed 1,000 tons. When the 27 carloads had been used 
they were still willing, if they could make a satisfactory con- 
tract, to continue the use of the Colorado product; but of course 
it naturally followed that the product which was mined in 
Mexico could be obtained more cheaply than the Colorado prod- 
uct. There is nothing here to show that the Colorado ore is of 
an inferior grade in any way. There were over 1,000 tons 
shipped to their factory, and at the completion of the use of the 
thousand tons of course they were looking, as it appears to me, 
for a cheaper contract, and they obtained it in Mexico. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Does the Senator have anything of record 
that indicates they were satisfied with the Colerado product? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Yes. I read it again: 

-We mi ten in ite 
a eee E for 5 abe ore, nd ö 3 
contract can be arran 

They were still 3 to . to use the Colorado 
product. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. There are certain products which can be 
made from American graphite, and which are being made from 
it. The higher qualities of graphite, however, needed for the 
products I have mentioned can not be obtained from American 
amorphous graphite. If they can be obtained in the United 
States, then the facts have been misrepresented to me. I have 
confidence in what has been told me and therefore I am argu- 
ing the case. 

As I stated, the United States Graphite Co., at Saginaw, uses 
about 65 per cent of the amorphous graphite that is shipped 
into the United States. If we impose a tax of 1 cent a pound, 
of course, which to me is unthinkable, I must admit that the 
cost of these products will either be increased to the public or 
they will be made of an inferior character or quality. There is 
no other way to meet it. If we put a 10 per cent duty, as 
proposed by the committee, I do not think it will materially 
interfere with the business of the concern. I think it will add 
some expense, but that would be simply a revenue duty, and 
that alone, and it would take from this company about $15,000 
a year, which lost $70,000 on its business last year. 


te a 


If we are going to place the tax on a revenue basis, perhaps 
this is the proper place to put it. If we are going to impose a 
tax upon one concern which will pay from 65 to 80 per cent of 
the entire tax, then place it here. But in doing that we will 
have departed from the policy which I have always advocated 
and in which the party has believed, namely, that we favor 
duties for protection with incidental revenue. I think it would 
be unjust to this concern to impose a tax which will be of no 
benefit—I insist that it would be of no benefit—to any man, 
woman, or child in the United States. There is no benefit that 
can come from it, as it seems to me, and so I have felt, in per- 
fect consistency with my advocacy of a protective tariff, that 
this article, amorphous graphite, ought to be on the free list, 
where it has been for 50 years. 

The imposition of a duty on amorphous graphite would be of 
no benefit to anybody in the world unless to a number of 
brokers in the country who have been exploiting the amorphous 
deposits all over the United States. 

They have been exploiting these mines. They are naturally 
anxious to have them made important for speculative purposes. 
I am not interested in that. All I am interested in is in con- 
serving and serving the best interests of the American people 
and all of them. I am for the protection of American indus- 
tries because I think that means the good of all the people. I 
am opposed to a tariff for revenue only. In that respect I 
differ from Senators on the other side of the aisle. So, believ- 
ing and knowing that this is purely a revenue item which 
always enhances the price to the consumer, where there is 
no legitimate competition, of course, if we add a duty we in- 
crease the price. In a protective tariff we create competition 
and thereby tend to lower the price, as has been the history 
of tariff legislation from the beginning. 

So, Mr. President, without desiring to injure any legitimate 
industry in the country and protesting that the proposition 
which I submit is one which would not injure any legitimate 
industry, I am strongly opposed to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Colorado, and I shall vote for the amendment 
which I have presented, namely, to strike out “amorphous, 10 
per cent ad valorem.” I do not care to discuss the other branch 
of graphite because, as I said, I know very little about it. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. May I ask the Senator from Michigan 
another question? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Certainly.. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Does the Senator contend that there is 
not suflicient amorphous graphite in the United States to meet 
the needs and the demands of the graphite manufacturers? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I do, 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Is that the Senator's position? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It is. I contend that there is not the 
quality of amorphous graphite in the United States which 
meets the demand for production of certain material or certain 
goods which are made in the United States. There is no ques- 
tion about there being a vast amount of graphite in the United 
States, and if these people are as hard up as they say they are, 
and it can be produced more cheaply than graphite can be 
shipped into this country from abroad, then why is it not be- 
ing used now? Why do we need protection to get this cheaper 
product, this equally good product as they say it is, into our 
American manufactures? à 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN obtained the floor. i 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for another brief statement? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the Senator from Colo- 
rado. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I wish to call the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Michigan to the report by the United States Tariff 
Commission for the use of the Senate Committee on Finance 
concerning the question of graphite: 

The United States has heretofore not been considered independent in 
the matter of crucible graphite. Crucible makers, who use about 15,000 
tons a year, have insisted on having Ceylon graphite. Montana pro- 
duces a graphite that has been accepted by cru % manufacturers as 
equal to Ceylon material. The quantity uitimately available has not 
been proved, but may be sufficient to satisfy domestic demands for 

many ears. It would appear that crucibles properly made from Ala- 
ae Oe will give as good service as those made from the Ceylon 
ma 

That is from the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. As I said a moment ago, I am not dis- 
cussing the crucible situation. But this is a fact which the 
Senate ought not to forget: During the years from 1913 up until 
this year, inclusive, there have been shipped into the United 
States from abroad only about 66,000 tons of graphite. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Justa moment, if the Senator from New 
Jersey will yield to me to reply to the statement made by the 
Senator from Michigan 


1922. 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I yield, 

Mr. NICHOLSON. The imports in the year 1916 into the 
United States were 42,930 tons. In 1917 imports were 42,577 
tons, and the foreign product was produced by the very cheapest 
labor in the world. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I am speaking about amorphous graphite, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Will the Senator from Colorado yield before 
he takes his seat? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I believe I have the floor. I 
yielded to the Senator from Colorado, and I now yield to the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr, HEFLIN. I beg the Senator's pardon. I did not know 
he had obtained the floor. However, I wish to ask the Senator 
from Colorado a question. In 1917 and 1918 the imports of this 
commodity fell off considerably, did they not? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HEFLIN. What was the reason for that? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I take it that the situation in Mexico 
was the principal reason. 

Mr. HEFLIN. In 1919 and 1920 did as much of the foreign 
product come in as in the two or three years prior to that time? 
1535 NICHOLSON. Does the Senator refer to imports in 

162 

Mr. HEFLIN. I refer to imports. 
oer NICHOLSON, The imports were larger in 1916 and 

(P 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then they fell off in 1918 and in 1919? 
e In 1918 and 1919 they fell off, and also 

192 — 

Mr. HEFLIN. What was the reason for that? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I suppose there was a decline in the 
trade of the country to some extent, which may haye accounted 
for it. 

Mr. BURSUM. I suggest that, perhaps, the disturbed condi- 
tion in Mexico might have had a great deal to do with the 
amount of exports from that country. While the rebellion and 
revolution were on down there probably there would not be a 
great quantity of exports. 

Mr. HEFLIN. At that same time our Government was en- 
couraging the industry here at home, was it not? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Yes, sir; the Government was encourag- 
ing the industry at home. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Now, have the imports become so large that 
the home industry has shut down? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I do not know that the imports have be- 
come so large, but the foreigners are able to ship their mate- 
rials so cheaply to our shores that the American miner can not 
compete with the foreign labor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then the imports that have come in are so 
cheap that they have caused the American industry to close 
down? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Yes, sir; absolutely. There are but few 
graphite mines in America to-day in operation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Alabama 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr, President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. During the years 1920 and 1921 most of the 
mines in the United States were closed. At the same time not 
many crucibles were manufactured, because there was not the 
ordinary demand for them. The graphite is used very largely 
for the manufacture of crucibles, from 45 to 50 per cent of 
the graphite produced, not only in the United States but in the 
world, being used for that purpose. For instance, in the 
State of Utah we had few mines operating; nearly every one 
was closed. The great copper mines were closed down and 
most of the lead mines were closed down; only a very few of 
them were operating. During that time there was not the 
demand for crucibles, and there being no demand for crucibles 
there was not such a demand for the graphite. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator believes now that there should 
be some tariff tax rate placed on imports of graphite? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to take the time to discuss that 
question while the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN] has the floor. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I, of course, oppose 
the rates of duty proposed by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
NICHOLSON] in his amendment to the committee amendment. 
The rates proposed by the Senator from Colorado may be fully 
justified by present conditions, but the committee, in making 
these rates, recognized that the world’s markets were abnormal. 
Foreign graphite is cheaper than ever in the history of the in- 


dustry, whereas American costs, when mines were last operated, 
were fully 10 cents per pound. 

Mr. NICHOLSON, That was the war cost, was it not? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Undoubtedly that was the war 
cost. 

The committee felt that the American cost would eventually 
be reduced to less than 6 cents per pound. It also believed, and 
still believes, that the normal price for Madagascar graphite, 
which now is sold for 3 cents or less per pound in New York, 
which is an abnormally low price, will come back to 4 cents or 
thereabouts. 

There are three qualities of graphite. There is the amor- 
phous, which is imported principally from Mexico, although I 
understand there are deposits of amorphous graphite also in 
Colorado and Alabama and to some extent in Montana. There 
is the lump graphite, all of it imported by one company, which 
comes from Ceylon, and is produced by the cheap labor men- 
tioned in the highly characteristic outburst from Mr. Ladd, 
of the Talladega Foundry & Machine Co., of Alabama. Then 
there is the Madagascar flake, which comes very directly in 
competition with the American product from the mines that 
are located in the State of Alabama. 

The committee was confronted with this situation: Under 
the Payne-Aldrich law and the Underwood-Simmons law all 
classes of graphite were free. ‘The Fordney bill places a 
duty of 10 per cent ad valorem on amorphous graphite, 10 per 
cent on the crystalline lump, and 10 per cent on the flake. 

People from Alabama came before the committee and asked 
that a duty of 5 cents per pound be placed upon flake graph- 
ite, which is produced in Alabama. The committee con- 
sidered the cost of the imported article, now 4 cents a pound, 
and figured that 2 cents a pound was ample duty. The Mada- 
gascar flake is selling to-day in New York at 4 cents a pound. 
The committee put a duty of 2 cents a pound on the erystalline 
flake to protect the industry in Alabama. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Jersey 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. Is it not a fact that the graphite produced 
in Ceylon is produced by naked Polynesians? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes; that is true, Mr. President. 

Mr. STANLEY. By slaves? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I refuse to yield further for an 
interruption of that kind. 

Mr. STANLEY. One moment. I should like to have the 
Senator state just what wages they receive. Graphite, as I 
understand, is produced in the United States by cultured Amer- 
ican citizens, and I am grieved beyond measure to hear the great 
defender of American labor from New Jersey pleading in behalf 
of a powerful corporation, one of the richest in the world, the 
Steel Trust and other trusts, in an endeavor to take the bread 
and meat and milk from the mouths of American labor and 
give the work to Polynesian slaves who toil for about 3 cents 
a day. Oh, I can not stand it, Mr. President; I must leave; 
I am overcome with horror and grief. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, the crystalline flake 
graphite which comes from Madagascar, as I have said, is sold 
at 4 cents a pound. The committee placed a duty upon it of 
2 cents a pound, which is equivalent to 50 per cent ad valorem. 
Now, the Senator from Colorado asks that a duty of 5 cents a 
pound be imposed upon that type of graphite, which is selling 
for 4 cents, 

The representative of one of the manufacturing industries— 
and it was the one in Michigan—which uses amorphous graphite 
said to me that they could buy the Colorado graphite at $10 
per ton, with a freight to Michigan of $9 per ten added, and 
yet they had to use Mexican grahphite and pay $17 freight 
rate from Mexico because the physical qualities of the Colorado 
graphite were not satisfactory for use in connection with their 
product. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Kentucky in his outburst—— 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. BURSUM. What was the character of the Colorado 
graphite? Was it in the ore or was it concentrated? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I presume it was concentrated. 

Mr. BURSUM. Why was the Mexican graphite worth more? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The Mexican product was worth 
more because its physical qualities rendered it suitable for 
manufacturing the products of the Michigan concern while the 
Colorado graphite was not. It was of such low physical quali- 
ties that the Michigan manufacturer could not use it. 
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Mr. BURSUM. Was it not because there was a higher per- 
centage of graphite in the ore? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, No. 

Mr. BURSUM. That does not correspond with the statement 
made by the Senator from Colorado and the analogy which has 
been made between the American and the foreign product. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, there is a great deal 
that does not correspond with the statements of the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
New Jersey yield for a moment? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I take it from the statement made by the 
senior Senator from New Jersey that he claims that the Amer- 
ican graphite is inferior and can not be used by the crucible 
makers. Is that his contention? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. No. Some of the domestic product 
is used after being mixed with the amorphous and the crystal- 
line lump. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Now, I should like to read for the informa- 
tion of the senior Senator from New Jersey an advertisement 
which I find in the Mining and Scientific Press, which reads as 
follows: 

Bartley crucibles should be made your standard. First, because they 
are made of American materials. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I will read a com- 
munication from Jonathan Bartley, president of the Bartley 
Crucible Co., dated March 25, 1922. He was sent certain ques- 


tions by the American Mining Congress regarding graphite. To- 


the gentlemen who sent the letter he replied as follows: 


When I first read your letter it was in my mind to sitivel ref 
your request, on the ground that “it was no quarrel of mine,” Lecaune, 
so far as I am concerned, it does not make any difference whatsoever 
how high a tariff might be put on. But after giving the matter more 
careful consideration, and having before me the memory of more than 
33 ee association with graphite interests, I have changed my mind, 
and here is what I have to say about these “ graphite facts,” as this 
paper calls them: : 8 

3y actual count there are 19 reasons given in this propaganda to be 
presented to the Senate Finance Committee to show them why this 
tariff should be placed on graphite, but there are only 5 that reall 
state any specific reasons, and the statements contained in these 
are so palpably false and misleading that I shall confine myself to 
them only, the other 14 being mere bunk" and unworthy of notice. 

Paragraph 4 reads, That the American deposits of graphite are ade- 
quate, both in quantity and quality, to supply any domestic consump- 
tion,” and inasmuch as . 6 reflects the same statement, I will 
quote it and answer both at the same time. Paragraph 6 reads, “ That 
recent experiments establish the superiority of American graphite over 
all foreign graphite for crucibles.” 

To the uninitiated, who have never experienced the trials and tribu- 
lations of the graphite crucible nraker, statements of this kind might 
ca a certain force on account of their boldness, but with one who 
carries the scars of many hard-fought battles in the crucible field they 
stand out as utterly absurd and ridiculous. Furthermore, the person 
who wrote these paragraphs must have known when he wrote them 
that he was misrepresenting open facts that only require observation 
and a smali amount of ordinary reasoning to understand. 


Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
question? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. No; I am quoting from the letter. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I want to quote from the same gentle- 
man the Senator is quoting from. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. All right; the Senator can do so 
after I have finished reading this letter and one other. 

There are 18 operating crucible plants in the United States to-day, 
and some of them have been in operation nearly 100 years. Every one 
of these 13 plants has experimented largely to produce a serviceable 
crucible from domestic graphite. Thousands of dollars have been spent 
in this direction without satisfactory results, and they are all using 
Ceylon graphite to-day, notwithstan ing: the fact that they can buy 
the domestic product at a lower price. want to ask you this simple 
question: Would you consider a man sane to go 10,000 miles away and 
pay 50 per cent more for a raw product if he could buy an equally good 
product at his door? 

T shall not read all of the letter, but it is signed by Jonathan 
Bartley. 

Mr. President, I do not want any controversy with the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. He is trying to protect the product of his 
mines in Colorado. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. No; the mines of the citizens of Colorado. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I understand; in representing the 
State the Senator represents it in a possessive way. Everyone 
does, and it is perfectly justified, The question is as to the 
percentage of duty. We have given practically 10 per cent, 
which is more or less a revenue duty, because these foundry 
men will not use the domestic product. They will use the flake 
graphite and mix it with the imported product for crucible 
waking and for other purposes. 

The Senator from Kentucky spoke of this great trust, the 
United States Steel Corporation, the Crucible Steel Corpora- 
tion. I do not think they manufacture or use graphite. They 


use the crucibles, but there is no trust. There are probably 30 


or 40 concerns in this country using this product; and I have 
here numerous letters from manufacturers protesting against 
this rate, or an extension of it, as too high. I am going to put 
them in the Recorp, but I want to read to the Senator from 
Colorado just one letter, which I think clearly and without 
prejudice expresses the opinion of the manufacturers in regard 
to a high, excessive duty on this product. This is from J. H. 
Gautier & Co., manufacturers of black-lead crucibles, Jersey 
City, N. J., dated April 4. They say: 


We recognize the difficult position in which the committee has been 
laced in endeavoring to meet the conflicting views of opposing indus- 

es, and especially the desire to advance certain protective efforts 
without penalizing established industries. 

The im that the krapaitecracidie industry is selfish in its op- 
position to a duty appli on graphite is not based on facts. The 
necessity at one time during the stress of the World War required us 
to use domestic prepnite to an extent which was impractical, and the 
work performed by the Bureau of Mines in an effort to determine the 
value of the domestic graphite for crucible purposes has not been car- 
ried far enough to demonstrate conclusiyely the value of domestic flake 
for crucible purposes. We had been using domestic 8 to the 
limit of its value for 20 years and never had been able to produce a 
crucible of 1 value with a larger proportion of domestic 
product. It is ridiculous to assume that we would prefer to go around 
the world for a product if it could be found at our own door. 

Another argument introduced by the domestic producers which would 
carry a lot of weight if not understood—that is, the fact that one 
manufacturing company is using 100 per cent of domestic graphite in 
their crucibles. It would be interesting to know what percentage of 
graphite Ber do use. Our crucibles contain practically 50 per cent 
of graphite, but the crucible referred to above we understand is manu- 
factured principally of silicon carbide, an article that is either pro- 
duced in this country or imported from Canada free. Would we not 
be warranted in assuming that it would be of advantage to them to 
have our material taxed if it widened the difference between production 
costs of our cruc-bles? 

We hesitate to bring more fallacies to your attention, but if you 
wish we can truthfully refute many of the statements which have been 
introduced to infinence the Senate Finance Committee in reaching a 
decision favorable to a high tariff on graphite. 

For revenue purposes a tax may be required, but to provide protec- 
tion to the domestic producers would not necessitate the assessment of 
high rates which would increase the cost of the material that is re- 
quired for crucibles, and so jeopardize the existence of the already 
established crucible industry, employing more labor and capital than 
can ever be expected to be employed in the production of graphite in 
the United States. 

It is not our intention to prolong the discussion, and if the Senate 
Finance Committee concludes to apply the rates of 10 per cent on amor- 
phous, 20 per cent on lump, chip, and dust, and 2 cents a pound on 
crystalline flake, these duties will be carried into the cost of the cruci- 
ble and absorbed by the public generally; but it can never force a 
manufacturer to employ an ingredient in his manufacture that will be 
a detriment to quality production. 

Please keep in mind that we ourselves could only use a limited quan- 
tity of domestic product at any cost, and whatever duty is fixed on 
flake will equally affect all other grades in costs to us. We candidly 
think a duty will rather help toward an elimination of the use of 
crucibles and a consequent reduction in demand for flake graphite. 
Why penalize the other industries usin graphite for all kinds of pur- 
poses to enable a few producers of flake to get a higher price on a 
small part of their product from a small number of possible users? 


I want the Senator to listen to this: 


The domestic producers prior to 1914 made profits on 5-cent and 
6-cent graphite, notwithstanding the statements now made that it costs 
10 cents a pound to produce, and some of the present producers seem 
to be able to offer graphite at 4 cents and 5 cents, and we inclose a 
F one paragraph marked, to illustrate what we are 
Y; 5 

We want to be perfectly fair in every way and take a broad view of 
the situation, but it is difficult to let things like this be put over with- 
out giving you the data that will help you in solving problems ‘like 
the graphite one. 

I ask that these letters—not from any trust, certainly not 
from the Steel Trust, but from reputable concerns, small manu- 
facturing concerns using graphite—be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr, President, will the Senator yield for just 
one moment? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Before the letters go into the Recorp I will 
ask the Senator if he will kindly turn to the circular letter re- 
ferred to in the one he just read and read us the paragraph 
that is marked. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
it in my files. 

Mr. PHIPPS, I want to know what they were advertising 
that they would sell the material for. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN.. I will supply that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letters re- 
ferred to will be printed in the RECORD. 

The letters are as follows: 


I do not find that. I will look for 


CARTERET, N. J., April 1, 1922. 
Hon. JoserH L. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
United States Senator from New Jersey, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator: I am writing you in the 8 . that you will have 
the manufacturing consumers in mind when e tariff question on 
Ceylon graphite comes up in the Senate. 

While favoring home products in all its branches, we feel the Amer- 
phite interests are going too far in ang tg! on a 20 


ican 
Š uty on Ceylon graphites, in view of the fact t the Ceylon 


cent 


1922. 
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product is indispensable for use in the manufacture of foundry facings 
and crucibles, of which we, among others, are very large consumers. 

We thoroughly believe that t product should enter free, but if 
there must be a tariff it should not exceed 10 per cent ad valorem. 

An excessive tariff on Ceylon will increase the costs of brass and iron 
making, which costs will naturally be passed to the consumer at a time 
when ven trying to reduce costs and get to a pre-war as early 
as ssible. 

è respectfully solicit your cooperation. 


Yours very truly, 
WHEELER CONDENSER & ENGINEERING Co., 
F. J. SCHAFFER, Purchasing Agent. 


Jersey Crry, N. J., April 4. 1922. 
Hon, JOSEPH S. Fretrxc 


HUYSEN, 
United States Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
much for your cour- 


Dran Senator: Permit us to thank you ve 
tion to tax graphite. 


the pro; 


We reco: in w the committee has been 
piacan in endeavoring to meet the conflicting views of opposing indus- 
ries, and jally the desire to advance certain productiye efforts 
without pei established industries. 


DI tri 
The claim that the Far dn crucible industry is selfish in its opposi- 
tion to a du on 


value of domestic graphite for crucible 888 „ = 
e value of do 


rod- 
the 


9 ree. 

t it would be of advantage to them 
to have our material taxed if it widened the difference between produc- 
tion costs of our crucibles? 

We hesitate to bring more fallacies to your attention, but if you wish 
we can truthfully refute many of the statements which have been 
introduced to influence the Senate Finance Committee in reaching a 
decision favorable to a high tariff on graphite. 

For revenue purposes a tax may be required, but to provide protec- 
tion to the domestic producers would not necessitate the assessment 
of high rates which would increase the cost of the material that is 
required for crucibles, and so jeopardize the existence of the already 
established crucible industry, emp oriog more labor and capital than 
can ever be expected to be employed in the production of graphite in 
the United States. 

It is not our intention to prolong the discussion, and if the Senate 
Finance Committee conclude to apply the rates of 10 per cent on 
amorphous, 20 i cent on lump, „ and and 2 cents a pound 
on crystalline e, these duties will be carried into the cost of the 
crucible and absorbed by the publie generally, but it can never force a 
manufacturer to employ an in t in his manufacture that will be 


Please keep in mind that we ourselves could only use a limited 
quantity of domestic uct at any cost, and whatever duty is fixed 
on fiake will ally affect all other grades im costs to us. We can- 


didly think = dary will rather help toward an elimination of the use 
oe and a co 


costs 1 
seem to be able 


fair in every way and take a broad view of 
cult to let things like this be put over with- 
out giving you the data that will help you in solving problems like 
the graphite one. 
Yours very sincerely, 
* J. H. GAUTIER & Co., 
A. E. ACHESON, 
Secretary and General Manager. 
(Inclosure attached.) 


Boston, Mass., March 31, 1922, 
J. iggy kena & Co. 


resne Street, Jersey City, N. J. 

Dean Str: If your firm is one of those which believes with us that 
the road to better business Hes through the channels of economy, 
efficiency, and cooperation you will be interested in this letter and 
the sample of graphite which is being mailed you under separate cover. 

Economy because we are in a position to undersell any other producer 
in the market. Our mine is so located that we can sell our produet 
at a profit for less than the cost of production at the average mine in 
the United States. 

Efficiency because we will be glad to allow you as a saving in price 
what we would have to pay a crew of salesmen to do what we are 
trying to accomplish b is letter. This is the first time our product 
has been offered direc to the trade, and we want you to share with 
us what we are able to save. 

Cooperation: If you will cooperate with us to the extent of examin- 
ing our sample and sending us the following information, we believe 
it will be to our mutual advantage. 

This. is a fair average sample of our pulverized air floated graphite, 
unscreened. We can supply it in an de, screened, if necessary, to 
any mesh desired. Or if you have facilities to do your own 
ing, we can supply you in crude form as it comes from the mine at 
a slightly lower price. 


likely to buy, and we will be glad to 
receive our quotations possibly you will 


make a where former! 
you ve used graphite more sparingly on account of either high 
price or inferior quality. We wo be pleased 
Parison samples of the graphite you are now 

Let us hear from you, and advise us if you wish a larger trial 
sample or if we can be of further service in any way. 


Yours for cooperation and prosperity, 
NATIONAL GRAPHITE CO., 
By DAvID ELDER, Treasurer. 


Nuwank, N. J., April 5, 1922. 
Hon. JOSEPH FRELINGHUYSEN, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 
Daar Sm: We desire to register our protest against the clause now 
in the bill before the 


of 
to 


t this matter will receive your serious attention. 
Yours very truly, 

FLOCKHART FOUNDRY Co., 
By Roperr E. Moone, Vice President and Treasurer. 


STERLING, ILL., April 6, 1922. 
Senator JOSEPH S. F'RELINGHUYSEN. 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

RIR: The question of contracting for Ceylon graphite came up re- 
cently, and we have to defer such proceedings 1 the action of the 
United States Senate on what is known as the H. R. 11815 bill, disposed 
of by the House on a basis of a 10 per cent tariff. 

The Senate bill being prepared, we understand, has doubled this tax. 

A good many of tbe people are wondering what Congress is trying to 
do. e have the income tax to pay, then a surtax, and now a tariff 
tax. The people at large are in a 3 to know whether our 

the 


representatives in Con are representing people or some other 
8 or whether t 27 are trying to perpetuate themselves in office, 
or whether our whole Foreign of government as administered in 


Washington is only a political basis rather than a business basis. The 
peo le are b ning to think the Government is giving no thought to 
usiness conditions and that it is all political activity. 

We are told that some of the Senators and Congressmen are deeply 
interested in American graphite mines, and that it is for a personal 
8 that they are promoting the extreme penalty of tariff on 
Ceylon lead, a commodity that can not be produced in America. 

Why tax such commodities? It simply means passing the burden on 
to the consumer. Congress is burdening the consumer to death. There 
is no incentive for business men to invest capital in business as long 
as our Government in Washington is being handled on a political basis 
without any consideration of business conditions. 

The people expected something from this Congress, but I am fearful 
that a large number of Senators and Congressmen wili be defeated, as 
the people are losing patience and confidence in their present representa- 
tives, and if it is possible to get business men in Congress, the people 
are going to let the politicians stay at home. 

hat is the sense or reason for taxing a agar act that can not be 
produced in this country and should come in free for the benefit of 
American people? 
Wil ys please answer this question? 
spectfully yours, 
Brack SiLK Stove Polish Works, 
L. K. WYNN, President. 


~ Jersey Cirr, N. J., April 29, 1922. 
Hon. Josue bench si nant 


ashington, D. C. 


Dran SIR: As our business is largely dependent on our being able to 
obtain supplies at e gos we feel compelled to a pn to you 
regarding the tarif 8 lied to 5 or plumbago. ter several 
hearings and much co ration, Senate bill reported April 10, 1922, 
calls for the following rates: 

Graphite. amorphous, 10 p cent ad valorem ; phite, lump, chip, 
and dust, 20 per cent ad valorem (Ceylon); graphite flake, 2 cents per 
pound (Madagascar). 

The above suggested increase In the cost of graphite would entail 

somewhat of a hardship on our business, but since the above bill was 
repo! an amendment has been offered by Senator NICHOLSON, of 
Colorado, engine the original bill to read as follows: 
Graphite, amorphous, from 10 per cent to 1 cent gr pound ; graphite, 
lump, chip, and dust, from 20 per cent ad valorem to 3 cents per pound 
(Ceylon) ; graphite, flake, from 2 cents per pound to 5 cents per pound 
(Madagascar). 

Duties proposed by this amendment add from 100 per cent to 200 per 
cent to the present import selling price of these des. Crucibles are 
now selling at less than what they were daring the war period. 

Notwithstandin orts to the contrary, the average American 
graphite can not be substituted for the more granular Ceylon crystalline 

phite, and if this large duty is levied the crucible user will be legis- 
fated against in two ways: First, by 1 to pay more for his 
crucibles: second, he will get crucibles of an inferior quality- 

We understand that this duty is laid with the idea of favoring the 
At the same time it must be borne in 


It is fectly evident that in 
crucibles anes decrease in the quality it will very seriousiy operate 
against the crucible industry, and therefore against the large use of 
te. 


If the price of crucibles is made prohibitive, naturally the graphite 
industry will be eliminated. 


We most onar ! rotest the high duty called for by the Nicholson 
amendment to the amie bill and trust you will use your influence in 


every way possible against its passage. 


LA 
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Graphite, you will kindly note, has been on the free list upward of 
50 yours, and if you now feel a duty should be placed on same for reve- 
nue, please do so with a view of saving the crucible industry, where at 
least 75 ee cent of the crystalline graphite produced in the world is 
now used, 

It is our opinion that graphite should be continued on the free list 
and there has been no go reason why it should be placed on the 
dutiable list, we therefore hope you will use your vote and influence to 
continue graphite on the free list. 

Very truly yours, 
E. A. WILLIAMS & Son (INC). 
THOMAS H. WILLIAMS, President. 
NEWARK, N. J., May I, 1922. 
PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sin: As our business is largely dependent on our pang able to 
obtain supplies at . we feel compelled to a to you 
regarding the tariff as sont to phite, or plumbago, ter several 
hearings and much consideration, Senate bill reported April 10 calls for 
the following rates: 

Graphite, amorphous, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Graphite: Lump, chip, and dust, 20 2 cent ad valorem (Ceylon). 

Graphite flake, 2 cents per pound (Madagascar). 

The above suggested increase in the cost of graphite would entail 
somewhat of a hardship on our business, but since the above bill was 
reported an amendment to said bill has been offered by Senator NICHOL- 
SON, of Colorado, changing the bill, original, as follows: 

Graphite, amorphous, from 10 per cent ad valorem to 1 cent a pound. 

Graphite: Lump, chip, and dust, from 20 per cent ad valorem to 3 
cents a posna; 

Graphite flake, from 2 to 5 cents a pound. 

It is our opinion that graphite should be continued on the free list, 
and there has been no good reason advanced why it should be piarsa 
on the dutiable list, and we therefore hope on will use your vote and 
infiuence to continue graphite on the free list. 


Yours truly, 
E. & H. Founpry Co. (INc.). 
C. FRANZ. 


Tun PLUMBAGO CRUCIBLE ASSOCIATION, 
New York, May 1, 1922. 
Hon. JOSEPH S. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Mx. SENATOR: Your support is earnestly solicited in the effort 
of the graphite crucible manufacturers of thé United States to protect 
themselves against the series of rates on graphite—or plumbago, as it 
is generally called—proposed in an amendment to the pending tariff bill 
by Senator NICHOLSON, of Colorado. 

In the House bill a duty of 10 per cent ad valorem had been assessed 
against graphite of all kinds, with which we were content, realizing the 
need for more revenue, although for 50 years Congress has recognized 
our necessity to purchase abroad and has permitted graphite to remain 
on the free list. 

The European war required measures and activities that were un- 
economic and that would be ineffectual in peace times. Certain inter- 
ests, chiefly located in the South, now desire to capitalize those necessi- 
ties and are claiming that high tariff rates must be put into effect to 
protect an infant industry—the American graphite producer. 

This infant industry has been in existence for about 60 years, and 
in pre-war times was able to market so much of its product as could be 
used for crucible purposes. 

Unfortunately, it has always been and still is necessary to supple- 
ment this domestic product with 9 graphite of a grade that will 
8 . manufacturers to make a high-grade and satisfac- 
ory crucible. 

There are 13 manufacturers of crucibles using graphite as the prin 
cipal ingredient of their product, Not one of them s been able to 
use a large percentage of domestic graphite and produce a crucible 
ps7 pho ia satisfactory in quality. 

If we can not 1 crucibles that will 8 a melting cost 
within reasonable limits imported crucibles will used. 

Moreover, should crucible costs be too high other methods of melting 
will be developed and extended, to the entire elimination of the crucible 
indust and the consequent reduction in graphite consumption, both 
domestic and foreign. 

Would the Government not be better off to establish a low tariff rate 
on a large import rather than a high rate on a reduced and vanishing 
im 


7 

Notwithstanding assertions continuously reiterated, this is the situ- 
ation existing to-day. If economic conditions require that we submit 
to extinction, we can submit, but we do not wish to be forced out of 
business without a vigorous protest. 

Should not the graphite Lory mtd Ben this country be permitted to 
build itself up on its own merits, tead of by means of a subsidy? 
Is it fair to lay a compulsory tax on every user of a graphite product 
to induce consumption of American graphite, which is unfitted by 
53 ang quality for all the mechanical purposes in Which graphite 

now used? 

We hesitate to arouse the crucible-consuming public to the serious- 
ness of the situation and flood the mails with their protests, neither 
do we deem this to be necessary to convince one of your broad knowl- 
edge of the urgency of this request for your support and protection, 
not only for ourselves but also for those users of our products who are 
actually interested in maintaining our manufacturing prestige. 

is defensive struggle has been carried on for almost four years. 
It is a matter of record in the tariff hearings, and we will be glad to 
furnish you with additional data or answer any questions you may 


care to ask. 
Yours truly, C. H. ROHRBACH, Secretary. 


Jersey CITY, N. J., May 3, 1922, 
Hon. Josepa S. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sin: Without desire to interfere in the matter of proper duties 
to be levied on manufactured goods, we do believe, and we Ow our 
contemporaries agree, that where raw materials not available in this 
8 are concerned, they should come in free in so far as that is 

ossible. 
~ Our attention has been called to paragraph 213 of the Senate tariff 
bill duty on graphite: Amorphous, 10 per cent ad valorem; lump, chip, 
and dust, 20 per cent ad valorem; flake, 2 cents per pound, 


These, we understand, 

they be. 8 

necessa 
We 


are not produced in the United States or can 
Mai TE add to the consumer’s burden by this un- 
that you vote against it. 
Yours very truly, 

VOORHEES RUBBER MANUFACTURING Co., 
G. F. Covert, Sales Manager. 


Newark, N. J., May 4, 1922. 
Hon. Jos. S. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


Dean Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: We wish to direct your attention to 
paragraph 213 of the Senate tariff bill, calling for a duty on forei 
graphite, as follows: Amorphous, 10 per cent ad valorem; lump, chip, 
ee a 20 per cent ad valorem; and flake graphite, 2 cents per 

The above rates have been amended by Senator NICHOLSON, of Colo- 
rado, as follows: Amorphous, 1 cent per pound; lump, chip, and dust, 
8 cents per pound; and flake, 5 cents per pound. 

Considering the commodity, these rates certainly are enormous. A8 
one of the users of foreign phite, we strenuously object to any 
duty on same, because it will only add to the burden of the con- 
sumer, who will be compelled to pay the price; for where foreign 
graphite must be used, the American product can not take its place. 

In view of the foregoing, we can not urge you too strongly to give 
this matter your consideration, and to offer an amendment ttin 
8 crystalline graphite, or Ceylon plumbago, to come free o 

We can assure you that your kind attention to this matter will be 
highly appreciated. 

Respectfully yours, 
EMPRESS MANUFACTURING Co. (INC.). 


Riversipp, N. J., May 8, 1922, 
Hon. JOSEPH §. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
hairman of the Finance Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Str: We have noted the amendment offered 25 
son, of Colorado, materially increasing the graphite schedule from 
that reported in the Senate bill of April 10, 1922, and inasmuch as 
we are large users of graphite crucibles, we thought it well to call 
your attention to the amendment and advise you that it has been our 
experience that crucibles manufactured from domestic graphite are 
much inferior to. those containing the foreign product, and we feel that 
if this higher duty is levied, that crucible users will be harmed in two 
ways: 

. By having to pay more for crucibles. 

ere t they would be able to obtain crucibles only of an inferior 
quality. 

In view of this, it is our hope that graphite may be continued on 
the free list, where it has been for many years, thus enabling us to 
obtain a higher grade of crucible at a reasonable price. 

Very truly yours, 


Senator NICHOL- 


Tue Riversipe Mprav Co., 
H. L. RANDALL, President. 


Dover, N. J., May 8, 1922. 
Senator JOSEPH FRELINGHUYSEN, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: The question of a recent amendment offered by 
one of the western Senators calls for a duty of 3 cents per pound on 
Ceylon plumbago. There is no reason in this, because there has never 
been anything found in America which will take the place of Ceylon 
for foundry practice. If there was an American-mined material that 
was satisfactory, we would gladly use it, as we favor protection to home 
industries, but this is one of the products with which there is no honest 
competition in America. It means to us the manufacturer must pay 
this 3 cents a pound, and then we must pay the 3 cents a pound and a 
profit on that to the manufacturer. We believe it is all wrong. 

: ting you can see your way clear to combat this matter, we re- 
main, 

Yours very truly, 
RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., 
WILLIAM L. R. LYND, Secretary. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, the committee, how- 
ever, did accept the statement that domestic flake was of ac- 
ceptable quality for making crucibles. It desired to give pro- 
tection to the mines, and placed a duty of 2 cents a pound on 
that product which in the market now is selling for 4 cents a 
pound, . 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. President, after listening to the let- 
ters read by the senior Senator from New Jersey from the gen- 
tlemen connected with the crucible companies, it would seem 
that they are gentlemen of great adaptability. When they are 
asking for free raw products, the American graphite is of a 
very inferior quality, as indicated by the letters read by the 
Senator. Let me call the attention of the Senator, however, to 
an advertisement of the American-made crucibles manufactured 
by the Jonathan Bartley Crucible Co., showing what they have 
to say about them: 


Primarily called “ Victory,” because they represent a triumph of 
Amena skill, perseverance, methods, and materials over foreign 
materials. 


At that time they did not call attention to the fact that this 
graphite was of inferior character; and I submit that when they 
had these advertisements sent broadcast throughout the land 
they were either imposing upon the general public or they are 
not honest with the general public now. 

Mr, HEFLIN. Mr. President, the graphite which is being 
imported is inferior to the graphite produced in the United 
States. The finest flake graphite in the world is produced in 


the mines of my State, and there is quite a supply of it in 
those mines. They were operated for a little while during the 
war, when the Government needed some of this material; and 
Since the war is over, and the graphite mined by the slave 
labor of Ceylon is coming in, and some from Mexico, these 
mines have closed. They are shut tight now. They are not 
moving a peg, and the people who worked in these mines are 
out of employment, and the people who bought these mines 
and invested their money in them have them on their hands, 
and they are unable to operate them under present conditions. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

; Mr. HEFLIN. I am glad to yield to the Senator from New 
ersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I want the Senator to understand 
clearly that I did not say that the domestic flake graphite was 
of inferior quality to the imported product. I understand that 
the domestic product of flake graphite is equal in quality to 
the imported product, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, it seems to me the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. NicHorson] has justified the contention 
that some import tax should be laid upon the graphite brought 
into the United States. We have heard a good deal, and 
cially from the distinguished Senator from New Jersey, to the 
effect that he is trying to protect the laboring man, that he 
wants to do something for the Mboring man in the United 
States. Here is an opportunity to put to work laboring men 
who are now out of employment, who are seeking something 
to do; and if there is anything in the position of the Republican 
Party that it is the friend of the laboring man and will do 
something for an industry in order to give working people 
employment there, how can the Senator justify the position he 
is taking in favor of making graphite free? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am not a free trader. I believe in deriving 
revenue for the Government from imports, and if an incidental 
benefit goes to those who own the mines, well and good. I 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I have no objection to the Sena- 
tor’s efforts to discredit my statements, but I want him to be 
accurate when he attempts to repeat a statement I have made, 
He asks why I want graphite put on the free list. I have not 
asked that graphite be placed on the free list. I have simply 
supported the committee amendment—that the duty on flake 
graphite shall be placed at 2 cents a pound. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Does the Senator think that is an adequate 
rate? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I feel that it is, with the imported 
article selling at 4 cents a pound, Does the Senator want a 
higher rate of duty? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want whatever is just and necessary, and 
the Senator from Colorado has shown, it seems to me, that the 
rate provided for by the Senator from New Jersey and those 
with him on the committée is not quite suflicient. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The Senator from Alabama has 
an industry in his State which produces flake graphite. He 
ought to know the cost of production and what rate is neces- 
sary to protect it. Of course, now that he has left the fold of 
free trade and has come into the fold of protection, I would 
like to have him state to the committee and to the Senate 
what rate he thinks would protect his industry, and the work- 
ingmen of Alabama, about whom he is talking. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I am not a free trader, as I 
stated at the outset. I believe in a tariff for revenue. I 
stated before that if incidental aid goes to those who own 
or work in the mine, all well and good; but a Republican 
can not justify his position when he stands here and advocates 
a tariff, and a high tariff at that, for one thing, as the Senator 
from New Jersey did last night when he secured a tariff tax 
on sand, and then oppose a proposition so meritorious as that 
of deriving revenue and incidentally aiding an American in- 
dustry now closed and out of business. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I gladly yield. 

Mr. BURSUM. I desire to obtain some light as to the facts 
relating to the cost of production. The Senator from New Jer- 
sey submitted that flake graphite, which is produced in Ala- 
bama, can be utilized to advantage, that it is of sufficient 
quality, and that the selling price will be around 4 cents per 
pound, Can the Senator from Alabama tell us the cost of pro- 
duction and marketing of this flake graphite, which is pro- 
duced in Alabama? 
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Mr. HEFLIN. It varies. I am unable to say exactly what 
the cost of production is; but I am able to say to the Senator 
that the mines are closed. There is no production now. There 
are no sales now. The laborers are gone. The mines are shut 
up. These people are seeking employment, and the investments 
there are idle. Where is the Republican Party going to find 
escape from a proposition like that, when it voted to tax salt, 
which everybody consumes, and this is an effort to protect a 
Erpat corporation which uses flake graphite produced in my 

tate? 

The other night we asked the genial and distinguished Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] how he justified a 
tax on sand, and he expressed the fear that the sand sifters 
and sand sellers of the United States would have serious com- 
Sony some time from those who haul sand into the United 

tates, 

The tariff he succeeded in getting put on it is founded upon 
the fear or upon his very splendid and vivid imagination. Two 
or three ships came from abroad, having sold American prod- 
ucts in foreign markets, and needing something as ballast, to 
hold the ships steady in the sea, they took on a cargo of sand, 
came home and unloaded, and gave somebody up in New Jersey 
an opportunity to say, “ Here is a chance to increase the price 
of sand to the American consumer, by saying that we see a 
bugaboo of competition in sand coming from abroad,” when 
the sea is heaving sand up by the millions of tons, and there is 
no such thing as exhausting the supply of sand. As I said 
in my speech the other night, the Bible reminds us of the in- 
exhaustible supply of the sands of the sea, and yet the Senator 
from New Jersey succeeded in getting a tariff on sand, and 
he is now fighting a proposition to lay a tariff upon graphite, 
when the American mines are closed, and the foreigners have 
got the American market all to themselves. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, does the Senator 
from Alabama understand that the handsome and brilliant 
Senator from New Jersey is afraid that somebody will bring 
sand in from the Sahara Desert? 

Mr. HEFLIN. It may be that some such fear disturbs him. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. I understand that flake graphite is on the free 
list under the Underwood law. I would like to ask our new 
and welcome convert to protection why there was not an effort 
made when the Underwood bill was under discussion to place 
a tariff on flake graphite. At that time they apparently 
thought that it was not necessary, 

Mr. HEFLIN. At the time that law was enacted the in- 
dustry did not exist in the United States to amount to any- 
thing, and I do not know whether any effort was mede to have 
any tax laid on the imports of graphite at that time or not. The 
industry sprang up out of necessity. The Government called 
for investigations to see what we had, and it resulted in find- 
ing one of the greatest graphite mines in the world down in my, 
State, producing the very finest flake graphite on earth. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, before the Senator 
starts this sand storm of his again, will he kindly answer my 
question and tell me what duty he is pleading for to protect 
his industry in Alabama? He has failed to answer my question. 
I should like to have him state whether he is for the duty 
proposed by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. NICHOLSON], or 
whether he is for the committee duty, 2 cents. I should like to 
have an answer to that question. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I am very grateful to the 
distinguished Senator from New Jersey for suggesting sand 
storms. That is better than the sand I talked about. They 
saw a sand storm up there on the seashore, and they had an 
idea that sand was being blown from abroad, and they under- 
took to put a wall up to protect the sand sifters and sellers 
of New Jersey. That is what the Senator succeeded in doing 
the other night. He succeeded in having a tariff tax put on 
sand. I told how the people would be affected by it, that every- 
body who used glass, plain glass, cut glass, and every other kind 
of glass would be affected. Under tlfis bill the mirror in which 
they look upon their manly and handsome forms, as the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Jersey can do, is taxed. They 
make glass out of this beautiful white sand, and I never 
dreamed that the day would come when they would tax the 
sands of the sed’ and undertake to build a wall to keep people 
from bringing sand into the United States. But it is done, and 
I am pleading, and the Senator from Colorado is pleading, 
for the imposition of an import tax which will bring revenue 
to the Government and a little aid to an American industry 
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which is being choked to death by the position of a big cor- 
poration in New Jersey that uses graphite. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

85 HEFLIN. I yield to the brilliant Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. My colleague overlooks one fact in pleading 
for this duty upon graphite. ‘The argument that you ought to 
equalize the labor costs at home and abroad is made for every 
protective duty. This graphite in Alabama is produced by 
highly skilled and intelligent labor. The principal supply of 
graphite coming into this country, as I understand it, comes 
from the island of Ceylon, where naked Asiatics, in a tropical 
clime, live on coconuts, are covered with a single cotton shift, 
if they wear anything, and get a few cents a day for mining 
this graphite, which comes over here as ballast. 

Mr. FRELINGHUOYSEN. Mr. President, I want to correct 
the Senator. The kind of graphite which comes from Ala- 
bama is comparable only with that which comes from Mada- 
aape not Ceylon, possibly both employing the same color of 
abor, 

Mr. STANLEY. The Senator goes from bad to worse. Labor 
conditions are worse in Madagascar, if anything, than they 
are in Ceylon, but it is the same kind of labor. 

Neither of the distinguished Senators from New Jersey will 
deny that there is no comparison between the condition of the 
foreign laborer and the American laborer with his family, his 
home, and his high level of wages, with his children to educate, 
and all that sort of thing. He is put out of business, as 
I understand it, by naked, blanket-wearing, polygamous, Poly- 
nesian savages, and now come the two Senators from New 
Jersey with the blanket of the savage, waving it like a banner 
in this assemblage. 

In addition to that, beside the question of equalizing the 
labor cost is the question of fostering an infant industry. This 
industry still has the bottle in its mouth. It is a war baby. 
They discovered this graphite in certain sections during the 
war, when we could not import it. It has its hippens on, and 
yet these great protectionist Senators come here and kill an in- 
dustrial baby because it happens to live down South. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. President, I have asked the 
Senator from Alabama what rate of protection he wants, I 
should like to ask the Senator from Kentucky, the Senator from 
Alabama having failed to answer the question, what rate of 
duty he believes should be placed upon this Alabama corpora- 
tion which the Senator from Alabama is defending, which, I 
understand, is owned by eastern capitalists? 

Mr. STANLEY. I would not give them a red copper. I am 
exposing, in the discussion of this graphite item, the whole 
callous, conscienceless hypocrisy of these pleaders for Ameri- 
can labor. Is not a man digging graphite in Alabama in as 
honest an employ as a man working a loom in Connecticut or 
in New Jersey? Is not the man who is engaged in this business 
as much an American citizen as a silk spinner in Paterson, 

N. J.? Why this difference? What argument can you make in 
favor of the 200 per cent on silk that you can not make for 10 
per cent on graphite? This graphite proposition is a fine illus- 
tration of the utter indifference, even to consistency, of the 
trust-mad, protection-mad advocates of this incoherent make- 
shift, this crazy quilt of a bill. 

If the Senator from Alabama will permit, I will call his atten- 
tion to the reason why you can not get a duty on graphite 
but can get it on silk and can get it on the cotton fabrics 
of New Jersey and can get it on any other thing, though 
you can not get it on the fertilizer for the farmer. It is be- 
cause the plain, voiceless millions do not buy graphite to any 
extent, 

It is sold to the greatest trust in the world, the owners of 
crucibles, the men who make this fine crucible steel, who have 
cost sheets, who know the buncombe and the absurdity, who 
know the naked, silly falsity of the charge that a man will pay 
more for labor because he makes more from his business, who 
know what you pay for labor, what you pay for materials, what 
you must pay in the open market of the country, and they tell 
you they do not want any duty on graphite. The same powers, 
the same trusts, the same masters that demand the duty upon 
the finished product will take it off of the raw material, and 
you obey both, taking the publie for driveling fools. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am glad to yield to the Sénator from New 


Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN,. They do not say they do not want 
a duty on graphite. They want a duty of 50 per cent ad va- 
lerem. They are willing to stand it, although they say they 
can not use the American product. 


Mr. STANLEY. Does not the Senator know that a duty of 
2 cents on graphite produced in Alabama would not protect it 
one minute against the practically pure ores found in Mada- | 
gascar and Ceylon? It would not produce an ounce of Alabama 
graphite, and the Senator knows it. That is handing us a 
gold brick. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator from Kentucky 
has pointed out that the graphite which comes from over the 
seas into our country and now controls the American market 
is produced by slaves. I am told that the graphite diggers over 
there get 3 cents a day. The American miner of graphite can 
not compete with those conditions. It will be difficult for Sena- 
tors on the other side of the Chamber, who are not willing now 
to aid an infant industry just getting on its feet, to explain 
their position on this item. 

The war ended and the graphite from abroad came in and 
knocked this American graphite infant down, and it is lying 
there now prone upon the ground. The Republican leaders 
who have boasted of their friendship for American industry 
have here an opportunity to show their friendship for this in- 
dustry in my State, which has been driven out of the American 
market by the graphite of foreign countries. 

The Senator from New Jersey reminds the Senate and re- 
minds me that I am defending an industry in my State 
owned by eastern capital. I do not care where the capital comes 
from. It is American money. It is the money of American 
citizens, and when they come to my State to invest their 
money I want them treated fairly. In coming to my State, 
the greatest State in the Union, they show good judgment 
and good taste. I give them whole-hearted welcome. I want 
every legitimate industry in my State to prosper. I want 
the laboring man, who is dependent upon his skill, his genius, 
and his strength, to have something to do and a decent wage 
which will enable him to provide the wherewith to take care 
of himself and family. 

I would like to see the mines in my State opened again. I 
would like to go out and gather in the men who are now 
running around seeking employment and eking out a disagree- 
able existence. Here is an opportunity to take men from the 
army of the unemployed, give them something to do, and start 
the wheels of the graphite industry humming down in my 
State. Is it to be said that a foreign concern or a great cor- 
poration which uses the products of that foreign concern has 
more influence in the United States Senate than the common 
rights of American labor and the welfare of American indus- 
try? It remains to be seen, Mr. President, by the vote upon 
this question. Here is an industry closed, out of business, 
and the men who worked there out of employment. 

I am not an expert upon the matter of rates. I do not know 
what is a fair and just rate. The Senator from Colorado has 
shown that the rate agreeable to the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] is not sufficient. I think there ought to 
= a duty somewhat larger than the one offered by the com- 
mittee. 7 

I want to say to the distinguished Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. FREtINGHUYSEN], who voted to put a tax upon salt, that 
he did the thing which helped to produce the French Revo- 
Iution. That was one of the causes of the French Revolution, 
because every man, woman, and child used salt, and when 
the King insisted upon taxing the salt of the French people 
they rebelled against it. So I say that was one of the things 
which brought about the French Revolution. I have seen the 
Senator vote to put salt upon the tax list, bearing a burden 
of 40 cents a sack. Every man, woman, and child in the coun- 
try uses salt. The Senator is not now willing to place a fair 
tax upon graphite, which is used by one great corporate con- 
cern in his State. He is willing to deprive the Government 
of the revenue that it would derive on foreign graphite and 
willing to turn the American graphite market over to foreign 
graphite free, while the producers of American graphite are 
forced to close their mines, 

The cause of American labor does not seem to hang very heavily 
now upon the conscience of the Senator from New Jersey. The 
desire to aid an infant industry seems to have been lost some- 
where in the protection head of the Senator from New Jersey now. 
Here is a concrete proposition of doing justice to an Ameri- 
can industry, aiding the industry to get upon its feet, and the 
Senator and his colleagues have attacked the proposition of 
extending that helping hand to that American industry. Oh, 
“ Consistency, thou art a jewel!” 

I submit that by imposing an import duty on foreign 
graphite we can put money in the United States Treasury and 
prevent the ruin of an infant industry in our own country. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the minority 
members of the Finance Committee are not only opjwse to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. NICO. 
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son], but believe that this product should be upon the free list, 
where it has been for 50 years. During those 50 years there 
have grown up in this country many substantial industries en- 
gaged in the business of manufacturing graphite products. They 
are yery numerous, Graphite is used extensively in the manu- 
facture of stove polish, in the making of pencils, crucibles, 
foundry facings, motor brushes, and other like commodities, 
with factories located in all parts of the country. 

A good deal has been said upon this subject, but it seems to 
me the real question is this: Does the imported graphite com- 
nete with the domestic graphite? The evidence which I have 
obtained from manufacturers of graphite products in my State 
shows that it does not. I want to say in this connection that all 
the small foundries in the country, and there are an exceedingly 
large number of them, use graphite in making foundry products. 
The information which I get from the foundries in my State 
is to the effect that the imported graphite does not compete with 
the domestic graphite, that the domestice graphite is not suit- 
able or fit for making certain graphite products which this 
and other industries are manufacturing. As has been said by 
the Senator from New Jersey, the domestic graphite is used in 
small quantities by mixing it with the imported graphite. 

The best proof, however, that the imported graphite does not 
compete with the domestic graphite is in the matter of price. 
The undisputed information shows that we have been importing 
a much larger amount of graphite than has been mined in 
America and that the prices of the imported graphite have been 
in excess of the prices of the domestic product. It is absurd 
to claim, if the domestic graphite was equal in quality to the 
imported graphite, that our manufacturers would refuse to use 
the domestic graphite and to their own loss pay a higher price 
to the importers for the foreign graphite. 

The figures furnished to us by the Tariff Commission show 
that in the last nine years the average price of the domestic 
graphite has been $11.45 per ton; the average price of the 
Mexican graphite has been $36.39 per ton, and the average price 
of the Korean graphite $20 per ton. What more proof do we 
need that the imported graphite does not compete with the do- 
mestic? Our manufacturers are not fools. Our business men 
are not going into foreign markets to pay $36 per ton for graph- 
ite if they can buy a graphite of equal quality and serviceability 
in America for $11 per ton. 

Why have they been obliged to buy the foreign graphite and 
yay a higher price? It is because there are certain qualities 
iù the foreign graphite that are indispensible in the making of 
ertain graphite products. For instance, the graphite deposit in 
the United States is not suitable for manufacturing purposes, 
uch as stove polish. Stove polish made from it lacks being 
glossy. Lead pencils made from it break too easily. For foun- 
lry purposes it lacks the necessary heat requirements. 

It is true that a chemical analysis of the domestic graphite 
nay show but very little difference between it and the foreign 
product, but the fact is that the domestic graphite is not com- 
peting with the foreign graphite. 

The question resolves itself into this: Our manufacturers of 
graphite products must have the imported graphite. What is 
it proposed to do in this amendment? It is proposed in the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Colorado to impose 
upon the manufacturers a great burden, because, after all, we 
can not tell just how heavy a tax is being levied when we only 
speak of tariff duties in specific rates; but when those specific 
duties are transposed into ad valorem rates we can get some 
conception of the seriousness of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Colorado in the increased cost that will be exacted 
from the users of graphite in the various manufacturing indus- 
tries of the country. 

The present prices are very much below normal prices. It is 
hardly fair to measure the normal prices of graphite by the 
present prices, but at even present prices amorphous graphite, 
selling as it does for 1 cent per pound, would bear an ad 
valorem duty of 100 per cent under the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Nicnorson}]. Lump graphite, 
selling for from 6 to 8 cents per pound, would bear an ad 
valorem rate of from 38 to 50 per cent per pound. Flake 
graphite, selling for from 3 to 4 cents per pound, would bear 
an ad valorem rate of from 133 to 167 per cent. 

Under normal prices let us see how the computation would 
work out. On amorphous graphite, which sells normally for 2 
cents per pound, the duty suggested by the Senator from Colo- 
rado in his amendment would be equivalent to an ad valorem 
rate of 50 per cent; on lump graphite, at the normal price of 
10 cents per pound, the rate proposed by the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Colorado would be equivalent to an ad 
valorem duty of 30 per cent, and on flake graphite, at the nor- 
mal price of 7 cents per pound, the ad valorem equivalent would 
be about 71 per cent. 


The minority members. of the Finance Committee, as I have 
said, not only are opposed to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Colorado but will support the amendment to be 
offered by the Senator from Michigan which, I understand, is 
designed to place amorphous graphite upon the free list. If 
that amendment shall be adopted, I shall then move an amend- 
ment putting the graphite in the other brackets, lump and flake, 
upon the free list likewise. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Will the Senator from Massachusetts 
yield to me? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 

Michigan. 
Mr, TOWNSEND. It was suggested by the Senator from 
Colorado that the placing of a duty by the Committee on Fi- 
nance on amorphous graphite had been compensated for by an 
increase of duty on some of the products manufactured from 
amorphous graphite. If that be true, I desire to state now 
that if the proposal to put amorphous graphite on the free list 
shall prevail I shall be very willing, indeed, to have reduced 
the duties on the products manufactured from amorphous graph- 
ite which have been increased because of the duty imposed 
by the bill on the raw product. As I have said heretofore, 
while I am a protectionist, I agree with the Senator from 
Massachusetts that no industry in the United States can be 
protected, encouraged, or benefited, in my judgment, by placing 
a duty on this product which, under the present state of art, at 
least, must be imported from abroad in order to meet the de- 
mands of the trade. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I am very 
glad to have the additional statement of the Senator from 
Michigan. I want to call attention to the seriousness of the 
situation brought about by the committee amendment as it 
affects the manufacturer of graphite products, The Senator 
from Michigan has spoken about its effect upon the users of 
amorphous graphite. I want to say a word to show how it 
will add materially to the cost of the finished products manu- 
factured from flake graphite. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] said 
that flake graphite is now selling for 4 cents a pound; yet the 
committee proposes to put a duty of 2 cents per pound—50 pet 
cent ad valorem—on flake graphite. It is proposed overnight to 
take that commodity from the free list and impose upon it an 
ad valorem duty of 50 per cent. How can that be justified? 

The trouble with this bill is that on the raw materials, which 
are among the first items we have considered, the rates have 
been placed so high that when we come to the finished product, 
in order to provide compensatory duties, a pyramid has been 
built up until the rates proposed reach the sky line, so that 
the cost of living and the cost of the manufacturing products in 
this country will be up higher than ever. There can not be 
any other result from the action proposed. It would almost 
seem, however unbelievable it may be, that those who drafted 
this bill not only propose to keep prices up but really to in- 
erease prices, for nothing else can happen in view of the high 
rates that have been placed upon so-called raw materials which 
go into the finished product. Here is an example in an increase 
of 50 per cent ad valorem. I have some figures which I will 
read in a moment from some of the manufacturers of my State, 
one of whom informed me by telegram this morning that his 
consumption of flake graphite amounts to $50,000 per year. 
Now, it is proposed to place a duty of 50 per cent ad valorem 
upon the raw product used by this manufacturer, which means 
that on this one little article which is used in the manufactur- 
ing of graphite products a duty of $25,000 must be paid. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I inquire of the Senator, if we are 
going to apply the principle of imposing duties upon articles of 
domestic production sufficient to equalize the difference between 
the cost of production at home and abroad—and that is the 
principle which it is said has controlled the committee—what 
objection could there be to a duty of 2 cents a pound on 
graphite? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. None whatever; in fact, the 
duty ought to be more. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. In other words, in this particular 
case the committee has not observed any such rule. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No; but I think this particu- 
lar case has this further difference—I am not convinced that the 
foreign graphite competes with the domestic graphite. The in- 
formation that comes to me from the users of foreign graphite in 
America—and I am going to read some letters to confirm that 
statement—is that they are not in serious competition. How- 
ever, it would make no difference whether they were or not, so 
far as this item in the bill is concerned. These rates have been 
agreed to haphazardly, according to information furnished for 
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the most part by industries developed during, the war, and 
which made: excessive profits: The graphite-mining industry 
is one of them, More graphite mines were opened during the 
war and more graphite stock was floated. in America than ever 
before. This is really an attempt to protect a war baby, so 
called, an industry that came into being during the war, when 
it was impossible to import. sufficient graphite from foreign 
countries. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I gladly yield to the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I understood the Senator to say that his infor- 
mation was that the foreign graphite did not come in competi- 
tion with the domestic graphite. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, That is my information. 

Mr. BORAH. Then, if there is no competition, what dif- 
ference will it make to the manufacturer or to the users of 
graphite in Massachusetts, for. instance, whether a tariff duty is 
levied? 

Mr. WALSH. of Massachusetts. It will make no difference, 
except that it will increase the cost of the raw material, which 
will be passed on to the consumer. Graphite is now on the free 
list, as the Senator understands. Under one of the amendments 
now proposed: the imported graphite will have to pay a duty 
equivalent to 50: per cent ad valorem. Therefore, the. manu- 
facturers. who use this graphite as part of their raw material 
will have to pass that burden to the consumer of the finished 
product, and thereby increase the cost that much more, 

Mr. BROUSSARD, Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. May I inquire of the Senator whether or 
not the commodities. produced by the company which. is com- 
plaining against the rate on.graphite are on the dutiable list or 
on the free list? 

Mr. WALSH. of Massachusetts. I beg the Senator's pardon. 
Will he repeat his question? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I wish to know whether or not the arti- 
cles. manufactured from. graphite produced. by the parties who 
protest against the duty on graphite enjoy the benefits of pro- 
tection or are on.the free list? 

Mr. WALSH. of Massachusetts. I can not tell the Senator 
without examining other. paragraphs of the bill; but I think 
all of them are on the dutiable list. 

Mr. BROUSSARD.. Then, is it not fair, if the finished product 
Is on the dutiable list, to put a duty on the raw product? 

Mr. WALSH. of Massachusetts.. I quite agree with the Sen- 
ator. as to that, but on most of the finished products there are 
two duties. 

There is, first. what is called a compensatory duty, which is 
duty on the finished article, supposed: to take care of the duty 
upon the raw material, and then there is also a. protective duty. 
That is illustrated in the case of shoes. On shoes there is a 
compensatory duty levied in this bill because of the duty levied 
on hides, and then: there is a protective duty in addition to 
that for the benefit of the shoe manufacturer, supposed to repre- 
sent the difference in cost of mannfacturing here and abroad. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The parties who make the complaint of 
which the Senator from. Massachusetts has spoken are not pro- 
testing against the duties which they enjoy under this bill, are 
they? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They are complaining about 
new duties being placed upon commodities. which are now upon 
the free list, duties so high as to be almost prohibitory. But I 
am complaining in the interest of the public, who will finally 
pay all these duties. 

Mr. BROUSSARD, But they are not complaining against the 
additional protection which has been accorded their product? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Massachusetts will pardon me, the answer to the question ad- 
dressed to him by the Senator from Louisiana is found in para- 
graph 216, which provides: 
and articles or wares composed wholly or in part of carbon or graphite, 


wholly or partly manufactured, not specially provided for, 45 per cent 


ad valorem. 


In other words, the bill imposes a duty of 10 per cent upon the 
raw product and 45 per cent upon the manufactured product. I 
read as follows from the bill. 


Par. 216. Carbons and electrodes, of whatever material com 2 
and wholly or partly manufactured, for producing electric: are ts 
electrodes, composed wholly or in part of bon 

y manufa for electric. furnace or electrolytic 
purposes; brushes, of whatever material composed, and wholly or 
partly manufactured, for electric motors, generators, or other elec: 
trical machines: or appliances; plates; and other forms, of what- 
ever material and wholly or partly manufactured, for manu» 
facturing into the aforesaid brushes; and articles- or wares composed 
wholly or Im part of carbon or graphite, wholly or partly manufactured, 
not specially provided for, 45 per cent ad valorem; 


The 45: per cent rate applies, apparently, to all manufactures 
into which graphite enters, including crucibles, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I will now 
read some letters which I have received and which I think 
are important in view of the discussion which has taken place 
here and the claim which has been urged that the imported 
graphite does compete with the domestic graphite, I first read 
from a letter from Hunt- Spiller Manufacturing Corporation, of 
Boston, Mass.: 

HUNT-SPILLER MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, 
Hon. Davip L. WALSH; F 
S United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Sm: 
tani on saphiter os o e of June 4 relative to the proposed 
ve 
further proof that Amerie . o mig edn man of 
araras are of e and . 5 the 8 $ 
in the world, own 8 e h aha —— 
e American crystalline 


r purposes, but it is considered by them 
graphite can not be used im the manufactare of either — 


e 
manufacturers 


cent of domestie graphite cam be r These facts are 
er! 
secutive years. I am advised that laborator 


the lon 
grade, and takes up a larger — 9 of clay iw the mixture. ‘his 
ea the clay in the mixture 

twice the time to 


uses double the 
I feel that you will En tens with me that tħis matter is a serious one, 
and I am furnishing the above information in order to assist you 
toward arriving at a decision, 
Yours very truly, 
PURCHASING DEPARTMENT, 
A. G. CLUKAS, Chief Olerk. 


HUNT-SPILLER MANUFACTURING! CORPORATION, 
Boston, May $1, 1921. 


we 898 
e are informed by 


Ceylon lead that goes in to make u 
facings will adva 


cap 
business in general but will also be disastrous to man 
old-established plants. een 
Yours very truly, 
PURCHASING DEPARTMENT, 
By A. G. CLukas, Chief Clerk, 
8 Facite Oi, 9 5 
„ Muss., Au. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, e beg 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. 0. 
Dear Sin: The report of the House Were and Means Committee of 
a tariff of 10 per cent ad valorem on phite was so much better than 
the 6 cents per pound asked for by the Alabama ght (meg miners that 
everyone has tried to feel satisfied, as the Alabama lobby has given the 
impression that they themselves were satisfied, but everyone is sur- 
now to find they are still working with the Senate committee 
‘or a 6 cents per pound tariff. Where there is one man employed in 
the graphite business in this country there are over 1,000, —4 prob- 
ably 2. „ men— this is no exa ration—who are employed in the 
brass and steel operations who will be affected seriously by this tariff, 
and under no consideration will it be of much help te fhe Alabamu 
people, as their goods can not be nsed in making a desirable crucible: 
ere isn't a brass foundry in New England but what would tell you 
that during the war, when the Government insisted upom crucibles con- 
taining 20 per cent Alabama, so as to make the stock of Ceylon in this 
country last longer, that the crucibles were very poor, did not last one- 
half as long—in fact, seldom one-quarter as long—and on account of 
excessive clay that has to be used in making crucibles it took several 
times as long to beat the metal, adding extra cost for the fuel and the 
time of workmen, Brass foundries, as a rule, have been very hard hit, 
and it certainly seems a crime to add any extra burden for them to 
r. 


Please use your influence to keep hite on the free list, where it 


has been for the past 50 years, thus helping everyone in the steel and 
brass industries. 
Very truly yours, L. S. Brown. 


Worcester, Mass., August 18, 1921. 
Hon. Davin I, WALSH 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My Dnan Stu: Among the items that are to be brought to your atten- 
tion on the coming tariff program is a: proposed duty and tariff on 
plumbago graphite, or lead, 

Our ndustry is suffering, along with many others, in the general de- 
on 


prenos now existin e industry was t up with plum 
e free Ust, so that im these times of stress it is especially 


, 
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that we should be further burdened with a tariff; in fact, it is the 
worst time to burden us with the tariff, as the raw material heretofore 
has always been on ree list. 

We are endeavoring to put our A nnr on on a pre-war basis as far 
as costs are Conc , and anything that will increase our costs re- 
tards the ae an of our industry to a firm basis. 

Those who furnish us with the crude graphite are makin est 
endeavor to lower the cost of our raw ma and aay. tional cost 
in the way of duty on raw material will be disastro 

We therefore ask that you may kindly take the vabore inte consid- 


n truly T. E K: Co. (Ixc.) 
ery yours, 5 ELLY & v. 
i C. F. Bera, Branch Manager. 


BEVERLY, Mass., April 20, 1922. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
eee D D. O. 
My Dran SENATOR: writing you 9 Mini! J 
on plumbago nae 8 “should the tariff on nae e wr es 
throug 22 57 the amendment submitted by "Senator 
NICHOLSON, e t will practically put the small 


foundries out ot business, 

Crucible graphite has so y increased it would make ae cast- 
ing almost prohibitive an Sih 9 the brass industry to large 
plants, large enough to install electric furnaces. 

When yeu stop to consider that there are 40 using gas, ype or oil to 
z zeng electric furnaces, you will see what it means to the small 
‘oundries, 

Massachusetts is filled with small brass foundries, and it will deal 
them a body blow and will be hard for them to overcome. 

I sincerely hope you will consider this matter ver ely ‘consideration. 
ee gore of view and trust this may have your cath y consi 

ee you for anything you ean do, eve me, I am, 
Very sincerely yours, 
ROBERT ROBERTSON. 
Beverly, „ Mass, 


FLORENCE, Mass., June 1, 1921. 
Hon. Davin I. W. z 


ALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 
Drar Mr. WALSH: It has come to our knowledge that a certain bill 
is now in the hands of the Ways and Means Committee that proposes 


ge a tariff on graphite. 
This bill is known as House bill 11815, and as we o te a mate 
is raw ma 
s, we strongly protest against it 


machine shop and tron foundry, and are dependent on 
rial in the production of our good 7 2 
becoming a law. 

It can not afford protection try 
as a foundry facing. 0 


certain amount of this imported — te has ag road my Foe an 
foundry facing, and we believe that ents of seed eps 
simply using means to increase the price of the domesti 

e Jon: as 1t will gre ou will give his ma matter your 2 8 raed 


y increase the cost of our manufactured 
goods, and at a time when we are all striv to cut the cost—in fact, 
are obliged to cut—in order to stimulate business. 

han you in advance for your consideration in this matter, 


we are. 
Very truly yours, 
Nonwoop ENGINENRING Co., 
H. W. Hosronb, Manager. 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. I am not acquainted with all the details of 
this bill as I should like to be; but I assume that the various 
materials that are produced by these crucible-using companies 
are on the free list now and they are not asking for any addi- 
tional protection on account of the increased cost of those 
materials, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I now read a 
letter from the Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation, 
of Holyoke, Mass.: 

TARIFF ON IMPORTED GRAPHITE. 
HOLYOKE, MASS., May 20, 1921. 
aan ne I. WALSH, 


ted States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Sin: We are under the impression that the tariff on imported 
graphite is likely to be favorably considered before the Howe oF 
resentatives and the 8 


home indus . The graphite d ts in this country and M: are 
not of the kind nor character a ~~ for the use which we sers 
of it in connection with our fron fone 34 and would not and coul 


not be used, and hence a tariff on ed graphite serves onl the 
rive o of increasing the cost. eed 

bring this to your attention, and know that it will have your 

usual thoughtful consideration before meeting with your favor. We 


Yours very truly, 
WORTHINGTON Pump & MACHINERY CORPORATION, 
DEANE 2 Holyoke, Mass., 
CHARLES L ee. Manager. 


——— Mass., May 25, 1921. 
Hon. 8 I. WALSH, 


nited States Senate, Washington, D. d. 

Dear SIR: It has come to our knowledge that a certain bill is now in 
the = of ok Wa A one Means Committee that ic proves p 
tariff on III is known as H. R. „ and as manu- 
facturers ‘who are voy ea on this raw 9 4 — the prod 

ods wi 5 st it becoming a law. reason 
for this is that the tax will advance the cost of our production, 
It will not afford “ protection Rion” to any American industry, —— do- 


re eee e et ada aon 


erueibles or fo 
trust that you will fun this matter your serious con- 
as this bill is ome that will not only seriously handicap 
business in but will also be 


ee disastrous to many 
old established plants, 


Yours ve 
n, GILBERT & BARKER Mr. Co., 
W. T. RAYNER, Treasurer. 
— 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., U. S. A., April 4, 1922. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
United States Senator from Massachusetts, 


Washington, D. O. 
Drar Sm: We are informed that the Senate Finance Committee has 
Daa a Caa Aa S DID Datore 1h placing sua at of 10 per cent on 
+ od graphite, 20 per cent on lon, and 2 cents per pound on 


Inasmuch as this duty will create an additional hardship on the 
foundry concerns, we would y request that you use your 
rass | Clause elin when the bill comes before your honorable body to have this 


particular favor if you can see your way clear 

to PART our Bn e and thank you raa Be ten any effort you 
behalf of the foundry people of this Sta 

Yours very truly, 


6. 
Assistant to President and General Manager. 


FITCHBURG, MASS., May 1, 1922. 
Hon. Dayip I. WALSH, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 
Drar Siz: We wish to enter our protest on any duty on im 
graphite. It should be put on the free list. We are a considerable 
of graphite steel melting 7 — and although we ba ve conducted 


riod 


Pownce 
ex ve experiments for United States Government, we are not 
yet of the conclusion that there is any 8 existing in this country 
which is a suitable substitute for the spon graphite. 

One of the non 1 5 tir of 3 tool steel is the cost of the crucible, 
and nom rs i heen this will only be in favor of the electric 
furnace, 1 on the crucible process continuously. 
The result of a tarit on grap ite would be that as far as crucibles go 
it would tend to eliminate them; would not assist the American pro- 
— Li hite, the only advantage being that it would be a revenue 

cer until the importation ceased, and in the writer's opinion this 
3533 what would happen 


We 1 as a producer of Toci steel as well as crucible steel, 
having 15 years’ experience from which to — comparisons. 
Very truly yours, 


es MANUFACTURING CO., 
T. SIMONDS, President. 


SOMERVILLE, MASS., April , 1922. 
Hon. Davy I. WALSH 
United States Gener Washington, D. C. 


foundry work, we wish to enter our nae against the amendment with 
5 to increasing red on grap 

5 cents 75 
one of t 


industry. 
tyon will use your best efforts to defeat the amendment 


Trustin. 
mention — beg to remain, 
Yours truly, 


SOMERVILLE MACHINÐ & FOUNDRY Co., 
By M. J., Jr. 


CHELSEA, MASS., April 18, 1922. 


The Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 

Washington, D. C. 

On May 20 of last year we 2 you protesting the —— 

. rom the free list, and on May 26 you were good enoug 
70 assure us that you would give the matter your careful consideration 
when it came before the Senate. 
We understand that after exhaustive hearings and thorough in- 

eree gic the Senate Finance Committee submitted the following 


Arson amorphous, 10 per cent ad valorem. 
Graphite, lump, gue. and dust, 3 per cent ad valorem. 


Gra 

We — been 4 — 4 that Benator NrcmoLsos of Colorado has nb 
mitted an amendment, changing the duty as follows : 

Grapħite, amorphous, to 1 cent per pound. 

Graphite, Pore 8 and dust, 8 cents per pound. 

Graphite, flak cage oe pound. 

We therefore pa again ing the Bhetty to a 
ask 4 — to protest against the amen t pro 
onson in so far as it will increase the tariff on graphite. 

If these amended rates are enacted it would mean that the selling 
prices of crucibles would be so increased that it would mean that the 
crucible industry would be practically el 

We sincerely hope that you may bring your ‘Influence to bear, and 
thanking you, we ere, , 


Respectfully yours, 
aS wae, CONNOLLY STEEL CASTING Co, 
JAMES CONNOLLY, Treasurer. 


1 


eal to you ang to 
by Senator NIC. 


AMESBURY, Mass., June 3, 1981, 
Hon. DAVID I 


Senate Chamber: “Washington, D. 0. 


Dear Sin: We wish to call your — 9 to a tariff bill 
about to be introduced by Congressman J. W. FORDNEY. tbe future of 
which na necessar: be of t concern to us. 
he bill calls for laying of an 1 duty 88 a 
cents per pound on such grades of graphite as are poten 4 rri in the manu- 
facture of crucibles. An increase of 6 cents per pound on the plumbago 
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(graphite) contents of crucible mixtures means that the selling price 
of crucibles must be 3 higher to take care of such an increase 
in the cost, which, with the high labor costs, etc., the poor foundryman 
has about all he can possibly stand and stay in business. 

This bill is introduced in the interest of the domestic graphite mining 
industry. The oe produced from American mines is of a flake 
form, and has a limited use in the manufacture of crucibles. The 
heavier crystalline form as it occurs in Ceylon is much more desirable 
for crucible purposes. 

The oy of this bill will force a more extensive use of the less 
desirable material, and increase the cost at the same time. * 

We er ae | trust that you will do all in your power not to have 
this tarif bill enacted, as instead of helping to make the crucibles 
better, will have a tendency to put cheaper material into them, and 
furthermore, at an added cost to us. You can readily see we would 
lose on both ends. 

Sincerely trusting that you will give this your personal attention, 
we beg to remain, 

Yours sincerely, 
‘Murray ALUMINUM & Bronzr Founpny (Ixc.), 
Wu. J. MURPHY, Treasurer. 
CHELSEA, Mass., May 20, 1921. 
The Hon. Darm WALSH, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: We understand that graphite is to be taken from the free 
list, and we wish to state that we are strongly opposed to any tariff 
on it, and we will gladly state reasons why it is unjust. 

We trust that you may bring your influence te bear against any such 
change, for, under the new ruling proposed, the price of graphite would 
be so exorbitant that it would be a serious drawback to the foundries 
throughout the United States. 

Thanking you, we are, 

Respectfully yours, 
CONNOLLY STERL Castine CO., 
JAMES CONNOLLY, Treasurer. 
CHELSEA, Mass., May 21, 1921, 
Hon. Dayip WALSH, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: We have been advised that graphite is to be taken off the 
free list and made subject to a tariff of 6 cents a pound. 

We are inclined to believe that some of the pressure brought to bear 
on the proposed legislation is being advanced by parties who are inter- 
ested in certain stock manipulation. 

Any influence that you may bring to bear apria this proposed 
change would be much appreciated, as, should this ruling go through, 
the prica of graphite would be exorbitant and a detriment tọ the foun- 
dry oe 1 country. 

ours very respectfully, 
LOVE WRLI-HENRICI Co., 
F. C. LOVEWELL, President. 


= CAMBRIDGR, Mass., May 23, 1922. 
Hoa, Dayip I. WALSH 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. 0.: 

Your wire. We use . 14,000 pounds of graphite monthly. 
“Approximate value, $700. 

Hunt SPILLER MANUFACTURING CORPORATION. 
Worcester, Mass., May 24, 1922. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.. 

Telegram received. We use 500 tons amorphous graphite, value 
$8,000 ; 500 tons crystalline flake, value $50,000, per year. Please do 
everything possible to defeat proposed sr 

. P, Kerer & Co. (Ixc.). 


BPRINGFIELÐ, MASS., May 24, 1923, 
Hon. Davi I. WALSH 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. 0.: 

We personally should use 300 tons American amorphous, 40 to 60 
tons imported amorphous, 100 tons Ceylon dust and chip. The numer- 
ous small brass and iron foundries are not organized to protest, but 
many have asked me to work for free tarif or at most the Fordney 
10 per cent. 

SPRINGFIELD Facine Co. 


Sours Bosvron, Mass., May 2), 1922. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH 


The Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

With further reference your inquiry regarding graphite, we are 
opposed to tarif duty on ported phite, as any increase would 
materially increase our cost of production. 

HUNT SPILLER MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, 
W. B. LEACH, President. 

The telegrams just read indicate the extent to which graphite 
is used by a few of our manufacturers. By computing what 
this duty will cost them you will appreciate the heavy burden 
we are about to fasten on these industries at a time when they 
are all struggling against abnormal and most unprosperous 
couditions. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. If my generous colleague will bear with me 
for just one question 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. STANLEY. As a good Democrat, which he is, and a 
Statesman, which he is, I want to ask him this question: If the 


domestic graphite will not serve this purpose, the foreign 
graphite will have to be imported, will it not? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Exactly. 

Mr. STANLEY. And if it is imported at a duty of 10 per 
cent, that will necessarily be a revenue duty, because it does 
not come in competition with any domestic product. Now, does 
it not strike the Senator as fair that these industries, which I 
understand are very highly protected—50, 100, 200 per cent 
on these finished steel and brass products, ought in common 
conscience and common decency either to cease asking for these 
exorbitant duties upon their finished products or be willing to 
pay a little revenue to the Government? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The industries will not pay 
the “ little revenue” ; it will come out of the public, the ultimate 
consumers. I think we ought to bear in mind the consuiners 
when we talk even of tariff for revenue. I will say further to 
the Senator that I think the Democratic Party—the Senator 
has referred to the fact that I am a Democrat—is in a situation 
to-day that it never was in before in this country. 

I think this tariff legislation means that if the Democratic 
Party will pursue a sound sane policy it can bring to its stand- 
ard and support a great many of the manufacturing interests of 
this country. 

The greatest service that has been rendered—unintentionally, 
however—to the manufacturing interests of this country has 
been rendered by the agricultural tariff bloc. They have taught 
them the ridiculousness and the absurdity of the high pro- 
tective system. While these manufacturers were getting pro- 
tection themselves, they were happy and contented; but when 
other industries, like agriculture, appeared and asked for pro- 
tection, they realized how false their position was, and how 
absurd and ridiculous it was to be contending for high pro- 
tective duties for their industries alone. The argument of the 
agricultural bloc is. Because you, in the manufacturing cen- 
ters of this country, have become prosperous by protection, 
we believe we ought to have a share of it; we ought to have a 
part of it, and ought to participate in it.” I repeat that, in my 
opinion, the Democratic Party, as a result of this tariff legis- 
lation, is going to have many, many Republican protectionists 
accept its theory on the tariff question of a tariff for revenue 
only and support the Democratic Party in the néxt campaign. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. What is the position of the Democratic Party 
on the tariff? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I assume that the position 
of the Democratic Party is, if I may speak for the party, that 
it is in favor of a tariff for revenue. Many of the party plat- 
forms, however, have favored a reasonable protection. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator did not hear the able and un- 
answerable argument of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HEF- 
LIN] on graphite? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I heard the argument, but I 
do not agree with the Senator that it was unanswerable. 

Mr. BORAH. If there is a Democrat in the United States, 
it is the Senator from Alabama. He is one of the distinguished 
leaders of the party, and recognized as such. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the Senator from 
Alabama was taking the position that now that protection is 
being passed around, he believes the graphite industry in his 
State ought to have protection. I do not agree with that policy, 
but I think that is the sole explanation of his advocating a pro- 
tection upon the graphite-mining industry of Alabama. 

Mr. BORAH. I know the views of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts on the tariff, and so far as I know they are consistent 
views; but, without intending to be so, it is utterly misleading 
for either a Republican or a Democrat to state that there is any 
difference between Democrats and Republicans on the subject of 
tariff so far as party is concerned. 

The fact is, as has been demonstrated in this bill, that when 
an industry springs up in any part of the country, whether it is 
the Democratic part of the country or the Republican part of 
the country, it asks for protection; and I am one of those who 
are in favor of granting the saine protection to the industry in 
Alabama that is granted to the industry in Massachusetts, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly, 

Mr. BORAH. I think the argument of the Senator from 
Alabama is unanswerable, that if we are going to have protec- 
tion we must protect his industry; but it leaves us in a position 
where there is no difference between the Democratic and Re- 
publican Parties on the tariff, just the same as there is prac- 
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tically no difference between the two parties on any other thing 
except that some are in and some are out. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. I hope the Senator from Idaho will not cun- 
elude that there is no principle left about which an historic 
party can rally because a few of our friends over here occa- 
sionally find their mouths watering when they get too near the 
fleshpots of Egypt. There are quite a number who have not yet 
bowed the knee to Baal. 

Mr. BORAH. There are quite a number; but I have observed 
that in a crucial situation there are always enough Senators on 
the other side of the Chamber to make up for any losses on this 
side of the Chamber with reference to lowering duties. 

Mr. STANLEY. Oh, at the present time I admit that with 
the Republiean Party all wrong, and some of the Democrats 
occasionally. wrong, the country. is in a bad fix. 

Mr. BORAH. I am willing that it shall be stated as the 
Senator states it. It is pretty difficult to tell, however, which 
one of the parties is all wrong at any particular hour. 

Mr. STANLEY. Call the roll, and you can tell which side is 
wrong on the tariff at any particular hour. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know of an industry that needs pro- 
tection which has not its defenders upon the other side of the 
Chamber, You believe in protection when it comes home to you, 
and it is inevitable that it should be so. It is simply a question 
of the degree of protection; that is all. A lot of us on this side 
of the Chamber do not believe in raising the wall so high that 
nothing can be imported. There are some, apparently, who do 
believe in that, but that is not true Republican doctrine. How- 
ever, it must be apparent to the Senator that there are a num- 
ber of articles which are being particularly supported for pro- 
tection from the other side of the Chamber. 

Mr. STANLEY. Peanuts, for instance. 

Mr. BORAH. Peanuts, sugar, graphite, long-staple cotton, 
hides, and so forth. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I have often wondered how 
so independent a spirit and so discriminating 


Idaho could be reconciled to the monstrosities of this measure 
on any theory hitherto advocated by free traders, consistent 
protectionists, who believe in the principle of equalizing the cost 
of production at home and abroad, or those who believe in a 
tariff for ue only. My impression is that the longer the 
Senator the worse fix he will be in. 

Mr. BORAH, I have not reconciled myself to this bill. 

Mr, STANLEY. I did not think the Senator had, or would, 
or could, 

Mr. BORAH. I have voted for lowering the duty oftener than 
a number of Senators upon the other side. 

Mr. STANLEY. With all their faults I love them still, on 
this side. 

Mr. BORAH. And they are good Democrats. They are not 
to be read out of the party at all. They add respectability to 
the party, and there is no attempt to get rid of them at the 
caucus, or anything of that kind. The party recognizes them, is 
glad to see them, and takes their contributions and their help 
in the campaigns, I have no doubt. 

Mr. STANLEY. There are some Democrats on this side who 
are not orthodox. There are some good and patriotic men of 
whom I am personally very fond, who are so right on other 
questions, constitutional questions, for instance, that I am 
tempted to pardon them for their heterodoxy on the tariff. But 
the Senator is altogether wrong—he is never consciously un- 
just—in this generalization that there is no interest in the 
South which could be aided or fostered by protection that has 
not its advocates. Between the Gulf of Mexico and the Cana- 
dian border, between Cape May and the Golden Gate, there are 
not on this continent as many different things which could 
receive more or less protection from duties imposed without 
regard to their justice or propriety than in the State I have the 
honor in part to represent, and I have turned a face of flint 
to every interested appeal from every one of those industries, 
great or small, for any duty which did not square with the 
eternal and unalterable faith that is in me, that it is indus- 
trially and politically dishonest to use the taxing power of the 
Government for any other purpose than to produce the revenues 
essential to maintain it, economically administered. Whenever 
I have found that a duty would not be productive of any mate- 
rial revenue, but would simply enable some industry to subsist 
by labor rather than by law, and to become a pensioner upon the 
Government, subsist by extortion upon consumers rather than by 
any material addition to the wealth of the community, that 


enterprise has never received my support, and, so help me God, 
as long as I stay in this body, it never will. 

Mr. BORAH. I think the Senator is a good Democrat. 

Mr. STANLEY. I am. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, much that the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] has said I agree with, but 
I can not quite agree with the Senator from Idaho in his state- 
ment that the only question here is degree of protection. To 
my mind, there are two other questions involved. Can the in- 
dustry seeking protection with reasonable tariff duties produce 

sufficient quantity of the protected product to take care of the 
American demands, and can it produce it at a reasonable price? 
To my mind, the difficulty with this bill, the chief underlying 
t ouble with it, is that in bestowing protection there has been 
no consideration whatever paid to the ability to produce in 
America a sufficient supply to take care of our consumption 
cr to do it at a reasonable price to the consumers. When we un- 
@ertook to protect war babies we abandoned the old theory of 
protecting an infant industry, which was based on the theory 
that a protecting duty would enable the home industry to sup- 
rly the needs of the American consumers at a reasonable price. 
Yo. entitle an industry to protection there should be some evi- 
dence at hand to prove that the protected industry can produce 
economically sufficient quantities to take care of our consump- 
tion, z 
In defending this bill the other day the Senator from New 
Jersey stated that he did not care how insignificant was the 
production, if there was an industry here producing very little 
of the necessary consumption in America, and a competing in- 
dustry in Germany, where labor was paid less than in America, 
he believed in giving protection to the industry. Of course, 
that has never been the Republican theory of protection. It 
has never been anybody’s theory before; and the fatal defect in 
this bill is that in fixing the rates they have never asked the 
question, Can this industry ever take care of the American con- 
sumption? Can it take care of it and sell to American con- 
sumers, at a reasonable price? No protective theory is sound, 
no protective theory will receive the support of the American 
people, unless it can be shown that the protected industry, with 
a reasonable tariff duty, can take care of our demands and sell 
to the consumers at a reasonable and not an exorbitant price. 
We can not defend a system that penalizes with excessive high 
prices our people in order to keep alive a few industries that 
never will be self-supporting without prohibitive tariff duties. 

I do not think the Senator from Idaho disagrees with me very 
much in that theory. I agree with him that the degree of pro- 
tection is a very important factor, but the extent of the ability 
to produce enough to take care of our demands is likewise most 
important. By this bill we are levying exorbitant rates upon 
commodity after commodity, when it is confessed and admitted 
that we never can take care of our consumption in America 
except at outrageous prices collected from our consumers. If 
an industry is producing 30 or 40 per cent of the demand of the 
American public and is meeting with serious foreign competi- 
tion and is likely to be destroyed, and laborers are likely to 
have their wages reduced or lose their employment, I can sym- 
pathize with an argument for protection; but this bill goes 
away beyond that. That is why the Democratic Party can 
stand in opposing this bill on the old Republican protective 
platform. 

Every sound theory which the Republican protectionists had 
in the past has in this bill been abandoned, for item after item 
has been taken up and a high tariff rate fixed because somebody 
wanted it—somebody who during the war, when all the prod- 
ucts of the world were shut out of America, was able to make 
money out of a given product. They ask for rates and have re- 
ceived them in this bill to protect their industries, so as to 
maintain the excessive profits, the abnormal war profits, which 
they made at the time the American industries were not com- 
pelled to compete with any foreign industries. If the Senators 
in this Chamber do not realize that the American people will 
not tolerate a continuance of war prices in time of peace, they 
= find it out in the next election, when this bill will be an 
ssue, 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sen- 
ator if it is his view that the American product can not serve 
a purpose and that this quantity will still be imported, even 
though the committee rates be imposed on goods from abroad? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator state his 
question again? 

Mr. LENROOT. Putting it another way, does the Senator 
think the committee rates will affect the amount of imports? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I certainly believe that is 
the purpose in putting the rates in this bill. 
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Mr. LENROOT. I want the Senator’s opinion about it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is my opinion. 

Mr. LENROOT. That it would affect them? 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. It is my opinion that the 
rates in this bill will actually shut out necessary and important 
products which our manufacturers and people need. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am speaking of this item. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Oh, I thought the Senator 
was speaking of general conditions, No; I do not think it will. 

Mr. LENROOT, Then how does the Senator reconcile his 
view, being in favor of a tariff for revenue, that this com- 
modity should be placed upon the free list? It will produce 
a very large revenue, the Senator says, under the committee 
rates, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not agree with the Sen- 
ator that it will produce a very large revenue. It will produce 
a yery insignificant revenue. 

Mr. LENROOT. Fifty per cent ad valorem will produce con- 
siderable revenue. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But there is very little of 
it imported into this country. It is only a by-product. It is 
only used in a very limited degree in making these graphite 
products, so that the only purpose of a duty is to compel the 
manufacturer of these products to increase the price to the 
consumers. z 

Mr. LENROOT. Then is it the Senator's view that any com- 
modity that is not imported in large quantities should be placed 
on the free list.on general principles? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is my opinion that any- 
thing essential and necessary for the prosperity of our people 
and the happiness of our people which can not be produced in 
America in sufficient quantity and at a reasonable price should 
go on the free list. That is my view. 

We have departed very far from the subject under considera- 
tion. I do not think I want to continue to read these letters. 
I have many more of them from reputable concerns, from 
writers known to myself, who state to me that the graphite 
imported does not compete with the domestic graphite, and 
that these rates will be ruinous. Under the circumstances I 
think it is an outrage to impose so quickly and suddenly such 
a heavy rate upon this product, a rate, as I pointed out a few 
minutes ago, which means to one dealer alone in my State an 
extra cost of $25,000 per annum and to another $45,000. 

It seems to me this article ought to be kept upon the free list, 
and therefore the minority members of the Finance Committee 
not only oppose the amendment offered by the Senater from 
Colorado, but will favor the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Michigan to have graphite put on the free list. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I wish to say a word con- 
cerning the conversion to the doctrine of protection of the 
junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Herrin]. No one has more 
frequently denounced the Republican members of the Finance 
Committee as being the creatures of robber tariff barons of 
America than the junior Senator from Alabama. He has made 
his speech upon salt and upon glass sand every day since those 
items were acted upon by the Senate, and I supposed, of course, 
when the distinguished Senator rose to address himself to this 
question that he would not only oppose the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Colorado, but that he would vigorously 
oppose the committee amendment imposing a duty upon 
graphite. 

I supposed, of course, that he would call attention to the fact 
that under the Underwood law graphite is free; that he would 
eall attention to the fact that under the Payne-Aldrich law 
graphite was free; and that he would allege, in accordance with 
his custom in regard to other articles, that the Republican 
members of the Finance Committee, for the benefit of a few 
mine owners in America, now propose to take the pennies from 
the school children of America by placing a tax upon the lead 
that is found in lead pencils, That would be exactly in accord 
with the arguments the Senator has made in the past. 

So you can imagine my amazement when the Senator from 
Alabama developed his argument, and we find that he not only 
does not oppose the committee amendment, he not only does not 
oppose the amendment of the Senator from Colorado, because 
the rates they propose are too high, but he opposes the committee 
amendment because the Republican members of the committee, 
serving the high-protected interests, as he alleges, have not 
made the tariff on this article high enough, and he fayors the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Colorado, But, of 
course, this is all explained when the Senator very frankly 
admits that there are graphite mines in the State of Alabama. 

Mr. President, seriously speaking, I am a Republican and I 
am a protectionist. I am for protection to the mines of Ala- 


bama. I am for protection to every industry in America. But 
I can not follow the argument of the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Hertrn] or of the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH], 
who, I assume, is going to vote for the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Colorado placing a higher duty than is proposed by 
the committee, upon the theory, as they put it, that ff we are to 
have the doctrine of protection, as is now settled so far as 
this Congress is concerned, they are going to stand for pro- 
tective duties upon the products of their own States. That 
would be logical if they would likewise stand for protective 
duties for articles produced in other States, but thus far in the 
consideration of the tariff bill we find those Senators voting 
against every duty proposed by the committee and in nearly 
every case voting to reduce the duties to the same rates found 
in the Underwood law. 

I submit to those Senators that they are perfectly consistent 
in voting either for the committee amendment or the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado, if they believe that is the 
proper duty, if they will follow the same policy with reference 
to other articles in the bill. That does not mean following the 
committee in all cases. I have not followed the committee in 
all cases. I have protested against some rates. I expect to pro- 
test against others unless they are reduced. But I do submit 
that if Senators are going to apply one principle if the product 
comes from their own State, it ought to be applied as well to 
products which are produced in other States. 

Mr. President, I only rose to say a word concerning the speech 
of the Senator from Alabama. I wish we could welcome him 
to the Republican fold as a protectionist, but I am afraid that 
we will find our genial friend a protectionist in spots if those 
spots are in the State of Alabama. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think Senators now will 
fully appreciate some of the difficulties which have beset the 
Committee on Finance in dealing with these questions during 
the last two or three months. We had the same matter before 
us for about three weeks of discussion before it was finally 
settled, as most of these matters must be settled, more or less 
by a compromise of views. 

We find here among the ardent protectionists the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. NicHotson] asking for a protection of 
about 100 per cent ad valorem. We find the ardent protection- 
ist from the State of Michigan [Mr. TowNseNp] demanding 
that the article be placed upon the free list. Here we have a 
divergence of views upon the Republican side. 

We go then to the other side of the Chamber and we find the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Srantey] declaring that he would 
not give a cent of protection to anything in the world, and im- 
mediately we hear from the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Herrin], who in the twinkling of an eye is metamorphosed from 
an ardent free trader to a protectionist of the deepest dye. 
When we have these sudden conversions on the other side of 
the Chamber and the divergence of views on this side of the 
Chamber, I think Senators can realize some of the difficulties 
which have beset our path for the last two or three months 
while we were discussing this element. 

Mr. President, I think it possibly might help us a little out 
of this babble of argument and the divergent views if I should 
put into the Recorp, before we vote upon the subject, a few 
truths at which we can just take a glance without any impas- 
sioned oratory on either side, and then vote our convictions. 

We have in this paragraph three subdivisions or three differ- 
ent grades of graphite. We have first amorphous, which is free 
under the present law and free under the Payne-Aldrich law. 
It is produced in Mexico and in Korea. I do not think there 
will be any domestic competition with that kind of graphite. I 
agree entirely with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Town- 
SEND]. This is a tariff for revenue upon that particular com- 
modity and not a tariff for protection, as I view it. 

We have levied a duty of 10 per cent ad valorem. I think we 
will get some revenue out of it, and we need the revenue. I do 
not think it will add to the cost of lead pencils in the United 
States to any appreciable degree. In other words, I think the 
School children will get their lead pencils just about as cheaply 
after this becomes a law as they are getting them to-day. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? $ 

Mr. McCUMBER, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. 
count when fixing 
graphite? 

Mr. McCUMBER.,. Yes; we have given a duty on all of them. 
Some of them will be slightly competitive, certainly, because, 
while they are of a different character, the one to a certain ex- 
tent will displace necessarily the other, 


Certainly. 
Did the Senator take this duty into ac- 
a duty on the products of amorphous 
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Mr. TOWNSEND. I do not think the Senator understood 
me. Perhaps I did not make myself clear. We have been talk- 
ing about a compensatory duty. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I am not talking about a compensa- 
tory duty. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Well, I am, The committee has placed a 
duty of 10 per cent on amorphous graphite, There are certain 
manufactures made out of amorphous graphite. The question I 
asked the Senator is whether he increased the duty on those 
manufactures because of the duty placed on amorphous 
graphite? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will not put it in exactly that form. I 
will say that we have given a duty upon lead pencils which, 
we think, is sufficient, and that is all that is necessary so far 
as the manufacturer of lead pencils is concerned. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. It appears that this duty on graphite is a 
duty on lead pencils, because it puts an additional cost on 
every little school child that uses a lead pencil, and I naturally 
revolt against levying a duty upon the children at school, their 
scientific instruments, their school. books, or their dear little 
lead pencils. I am sure the Senator from Michigan will agree 
that if we take the duty off of graphite it should also go off of 
lead pencils. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just a moment, please. Let us see the 
added cost of the lead pencil by reason of the duty on this 
kind of graphite. I believe the duty would amount to about 
one-tenth of 1 cent per pound. One-tenth of 1 cent per pound, 
the Senator can conclude, would be about how much to the 
lead pencil—one ten-thousandth of 1 cent, would it be, or one 
one-millionth of 1 cent? I have not the time to make the com- 
putation of the figures just now, but I assume that it will not 
make one bit of difference in the sale of a lead pencil, whether 
it is a 10-cent pencil or a 5-cent pencil or a 3-cent pencil. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. President, may I ask the chairman of 
the Finance Committee a question? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. This graphite enters into the making of 
pencils, It is practically free when it is given a 10 per cent 
ad valorem duty, referring now to amorphous graphite, so that 
at 1 or 14 cents a pound it would have about two-tenths or 
three-tenths of a cent duty. Have we placed school children’s 
pencils upon the free list? 

Mr. McCUMBER, No; we have given them a duty to pro- 
tect the American manufacturer, and I have not heard of any- 
body crying about the cost of a lead pencil. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. If it is fair to place the graphite practi- 
cally on the free list, why is it not fair to place the pencil 
manufacturer upon the free list? Why make a fish of one and 
flesh of the other? 

Mr. McCUMBER. 
list. 

Mr, NICHOLSON. ‘They are practically there. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I was not crying about the 
school children. It was the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 
ROOT] who bitterly arraigned the cruel Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. Herrin] for levying this indefensible duty upon the school 
children, 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Oh, no; I wish to defend the Senator from 
Wisconsin. The Senator from Wisconsin simply stated that 
that was the kind of argument he had expected from the Senator 
from Alabama, but he did not get it. 

Mr. STANLEY. It is the kind we did get from the Senator 
from Wisconsin. In any event, I would help these dear little 
ones. I hope the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp] will 
agree that if they give us free graphite, we will take the duty 
oft of lead pencils—a 45 per cent duty—which is about one-third 
the value of the pencil, and which will help us very much. Of 
course, the graphite does not amount to so much, but every 
little helps these hard times, and I hope the Senator from Michi- 
gan will agree to this proposition. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I was stating that the Mexi- 
can graphite, which is the graphite, and practically the only 
graphite, as I understand, that is used in the manufacture of 
pencils, outside of a little that may come from Korea, will in no 
wise affect the selling price of the graphite produced here and 
used entirely for different purposes. 

We then come to crystalline lump, on which we give a 20 per 
cent ad valorem duty. There is only one deposit that I know 
of or that I have heard of in the United States of that particu- 
lar kind of graphite. That is found in the State of Montana. 
This duty, while it may not be as high as the producers of 
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Montana might consider necessary for a protective duty, will be 
a revenue duty and to some extent I think it will be protective, 
at least suflicient so the industry may continue. 

Now, Mr. President, there w ill be a continued demand for the 
foreign article. It will come in because the crucible makers 
believe, at least, that they have to have a proper proportion of 
the Ceylon admixture where they use the American product, and 
possibly that is true. 

The War Industries Board required them to use at least 20 
per cent of the American product during the war in the manu- 
facture of those crucibles. It was found that they could use 
them, and use them successfully, but they still believed that the 
foreign product is the better, and I have no doubt that the 
foreign product will still come in and that we will receive from 
it a reasonable amount of duty. 

We then come to the crystalline flake graphite, upon which 
we place a duty of 2 cents a pound. That is found in Alabama, 
in New York, in Pennsylvania, and possibly to some extent in 
other States. That can be used and has been used without any 
indication of any of the detriments in the product produced by 
a use of 20 per cent, at least, of the Alabama product with the 
other American products, There was a protest by the American 
manufacturers of crucibles in the first instance, but, after they 
had used it for a while, they concluded that they could use it, 
and that for some purposes it was even superior to the im- 
ported article. The only question is, are we giving enough pro- 
tection in order that the Alabama concern may be operated? 
I believe that while we are not giving a high protection, while 
the rate is probably rather low, we are, nevertheless, giving a 
protective duty that will enable them to resume operations, at 
least as soon as conditions become normal. 

The Tariff Commission reports that at the highest peak of 
prices of labor and wages in the United States it cost about 10 
cents a pound to produce the product in Alabama, The present 
price of the foreign article landed here is 7 cents a pound, includ- 
ing the freight. The foreign price is about 6 cents a pound, and 
adding 2 cents to the foreign price, including the 1 cent freight, 
would bring it up to S cents. I believe that with lower wages 
and they certainly have diminished in Alabama since the high 
peak—and with the cost of other things going down, including 
the cost of freight, the extra 2 cents, bringing the price up to 
S cents, will give the American producer a full opportunity to 
compete with the foreign producer. 

I will say frankly that I would be iuelined to allow a little 
higher duty, but this is one of those cases in which we have the 
conflicting interest of the producer on the one side, the conflict- 
ing interest of the manufacturer who uses the article as his raw 
product on the other, and we also have Senators representing 
all of these divergent views. Out of all of the complexity we 
have brought before the Senate what might be considered as 
fair and reasonable a settlement as we could possibly make. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator. from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Lenwroor] seems very much amused by the attitude which 
I have assumed upon the pending question. I have not advo- 
cated a high protective tariff for anything, but I believe in a 
tariff for revenue. Under the provisions of the tariff law now 
in operation, which 1 helped to pass through the House of 
Representatives—the Underwood-Simmons revenue tariff law— 
there is now being collected between $250,000,000 and $300,- 
000,000 revenue annually. The concerns in this country whose 
products compete with those which come in from abroad and 
are on the dutiable list in the present law, of course, derive 
some benefit and the Government obtains revenue. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa], if I under- 
stood him correctly, has pointed out that in this instance the 
revenue derived from the duty on graphite provided by the 
Senate committee would be so small that it would amount to 
nothing, and that it would require about the amount collected 
to keep the books and keep track of that which was imported, 
If that is true, Mr. President, that is an admission on its face 
that the duty is not a sufficient revenue duty because the Gov- 
ernment will not derive any benefit from it. Then how will the 
infant graphite industry derive any? 

Senators on the other side of the Chamber for a long time 
have boasted that they were the friends of American industry ; 
but here is an infant industry proposed to be stricken down by 
the hand of foreign concerns which have assumed control of 
the American market, and Senators on fhe other side of the 
Chamber, including the Senator from Wisconsin, are engaged 
in a movement over there to put graphite on the free list. 

Mr. President, if there ever was a time when the Government 
needed money to help pay the war debt, to relieve our citizens 
as much as possible from many of their heavy tax burdens, it 
seems to me that this is the time and that the imposition of a 
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revenue duty on graphite is more justifiable than the imposi- 
tion of a duty on any other commodity in the whole catalogue 
of articles included in the pending bill. This is an industry 
which sprung up out of necessity during the World War. The 
Government encouraged it, it used its products; and yet, as soon 
as the war clouds were gone the foreign producers came in and 
took charge of the American market, closed the American mines, 
and turned American labor out of employment. How on earth 
can any Senator on the other side of the Chamber justify his 
position in voting to put graphite on the free list? 

Senators can not hide behind a screen by suggesting that I 
have gone over to the theory of protection. They can not get 
away from the fact, which must stand out before the American 
people, that it is not the little concern that ‘gets aid at their 
hands. I have stated before, and I repeat now, that it is the 
‘big concern, which is financially strong and politically power- 
ful, to whom Senators on the other side extend protection. It is 
not the little individual who is struggling, it is not the little 
man, it is not the average man, but ‘the ‘gigantic industries 
which are able to write big checks for Republican campaign 
funds. They come down here and demand at the hands of the 
Republicans behind closed’ doors that they tax the American 
‘consumers and pay back the campaign money contributed, multi- 
plied over and over many times. 

I assert again that here is such an instance. The graphite 
industry in my State we are told is owned largely by individuals 
in the East who went down there and spent their money in war 
times to produce this necessary material needed by the Govern- 
ment in the hour of its peril, and as soon as the war was over 
and we had «won, why, their industry was forced to shut down. 
The Republican Party has been in power in Congress since 
March 4, 1919, and yet they have not turned a wheel toward 
helping that industry; but the great crucible makers of New 
Jersey, the pet corporate concerns of the home State of my 
distinguished friend ‘the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN], do not want any tax at all on graphite. They 
want it just as cheap as they can get it; they are the big con- 
sumers of it. Here is an industry treated with scorn because 
we want a proper tax laid that will bring some revenue to the 
Government and ‘will incidentally aid an American concern that 
is struggling to live. 

The Senator from Wisconsin says that we want to tax the 
school children, because graphite is used in making pencils, 
The Senator from North Dakota answered him by saying that 
this tax would never reach the school child. So a Republican 
has answered a Republican. I ask the Senator from Wisconsin 
what is he going to do about putting a tax on lead pencils which 
are included in this bill—not the graphite, the material out 
yonder, but little of which will be used in making lead pencils— 
but what is the Senator going to do about taxing the pencil 
itself—the finished product—that the school child must use in 
his work? I have not heard the Senator from Wisconsin speak 
about that. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator what he 
is going to do about the tax on pencils? Is he in favor of 
putting pencils on the free list? 

Mr. HEFLIN. What is the Senator’s question? 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator whether he 
is in favor of putting lead pencils upon the free list? 

Mr. HEFLIN. The present tax 

Mr. LENROOT. The question I asked the Senator was 
whether he was in favor of putting lead pencils on the free list. 
That is a plain question. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am in favor of the imposition of revenue 
duties, but the Senator’s side favors a high protection for 
everything which the big man makes and nothing that will aid 
the common man. 

Now, Mr. President, comes the distinguished and genial 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. TownsenD] and wants to put 
graphite on the free list. He voted the other night to put salt 
on the tax list. I wish again to read something about the 
salt industry in the Senator’s State, which was said by former 
Senator Vest, from Missouri, in a speech which was made in 
this body some 30 years ago. Mr. Vest said: 

It is notorious that two years ago this same Michigan salt associa- 

. tion went into the State of West Virginia, bought up the salt springs 
in the valley of the Kanawha, and closed all except two, and by that 
means controlled also the production of salt in another State of this 
Union, and they were enabled to do it by reason of this tariff duty 
which shut out foreign competition and handicapped the foreign im- 

tter to such an extent that it left them in absolute control of the 
ome market, 

That is what that association in the State of the Senator 
from Michigan 30 years ago did with the salt industry of the 
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United States. The great salt association in his State, not con- 
tent in controlling the price there, went down into West Vir- 
ginia, buying up competing concerns and holding them in 
reserve, and reducing the output so that they could absolutely 
control the price of salt in the United States. In the Under- 
wood law we put salt on the free list. James A. Garfield, the 
honored ‘martyred President, made a speech in favor of putting 
salt on the free list. Former Senator Hale, the distinguished 
father of the present Senator ‘from the State of Maine, made a 
speech in favor of putting salt.on the free list. Senator Vest 
was speaking in favor of free salt. Now, the Senator from 
Michigan has voted to tax salt, which everybody uses, 40 cents 
a sack; and now the Senator comes to-day and generously 
offers to put graphite on the free list, and but few people buy 
graphite. A few great big corporate concerns use it, and they 
do not want it on the revenue list. They do not want any 
revenue derived for the -Government upon it. do not 
want those who produce it to be incidentally hel, There 
you are, Mr. President. 

I will tell you some of the things I voted against. Talk 
about voting for protection. I voted against ‘your tax on mill- 
stones, I saw you vote a tax on that yesterday—millstones 
that grind the people’s bread. The Republican Party actually 
laid a tax on ‘millstones yesterday, Mr. President. 

That is not all. I saw you tax medicines. Why, under the 
reign of the Republican Party your deflation policy robbed 
the South and the West; ‘you closed industries; you turned 
labor out of employment; you ‘bankrupted the country mer- 
chants and bankers; and now the people are down, struggling 
to get up again, feeble, indeed, and you put a tax on medicines, 
You made it hard for them to get sufficient food to keep their 
bodies ‘strong, you weakened and impaired their physical be- 
ings, and you made them sick and put them to bed; the only 
thing left for them to do was to take medicine, and last night 
the medicine combine forced you to put a tax on medicine. 

There is no escape from the taxgatherers of the Republican 
Party. You tax everything, from the swaddling clothes of the 
infant to the winding sheet of the dead. [Laughter.] 

I saw you put a tax on potash, I remind you of that again, 
You have that in this bill, and every farmer in America is inter- 
ested in that. You increased the price of potash to him, and 


‘then you talk about favoring a bill that is a benefit to the com- 


mon man, the common masses! 

I saw you vote to put a tax on cement. I mentioned that the 
other day, but I will mention it again, to show you how I voted, 
I voted against every one of these things. Why? Because 
there was ‘no justification on this earth for putting a tax on 
cement. More cement is procured in the Senator’s [Mr, Town- 
SEND's] own State of Michigan than is produced anywhere in the 
world—4,000,000 barrels in one year, according to my recoliec- 
tion—and we imported only some five or ten thousand barrels 
of it in a year. I am not absolutely accurate about the figures, 
but that is my recollection of it. What excuse was there for 
putting a tax on cement? None on earth. Who profited by that 
tax? You shut out imports; you put money in the pockets of 
the Cement Trust; you took it out of the pocket of everybody who 
buries his dead; you tax them even in the grave. Cement is 
used in preparing graves for the dead. Cement is used for many 
purposes about the yard, building walk ways from the gate to 
the doorstep to enable the people to keep out of the mud. You 
have made it impossible for them to do that now. Under the 
reign of the Republican Party you have made them unable to 
buy shoes, and now you are making them walk barefooted 
through the mud from the gate to the doorstep by your tax on 
cement, [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, the farmer uses cement to make pig troughs, 
chicken troughs, hog troughs, cattle troughs, horse troughs, mule 
troughs, little bridges over the branches and over the creeks, 
and in constructing the roads that lead from farm to market, 
as I said the other night. 

You did that in the case of cement. What excuse did you 
have for it? Not any under the sun. That is the reason I fought 
you in that. There was not any justification in it; and it is a 
crime for you to tax salt. Think of it! Taking salt off the free 
list, where the Democratic party put it, and you laid the heavy 
hand of taxation upon it, and every man who buys a 200-pound 
sack pays 40 cents of cold coin into the coffers of the Salt Trust 
of America, the controlling interest of it being in the State of 
Michigan, 

Oh, how generous is the Senator from the State of Michigan! 
He wants to put on the free list graphite, that his constituents 
use, some of them in making crucibles about Detroit, and now 
the Senator wants to put a tax on salt and cement and mill- 
stones, and medicines, and potash, and brick, and building stone, 
and all that; but when we come here to ask Congress to de- 
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rive some revenue from the products of a mine in America 
a mine that is now closed, a mine that must be helped or stay 
closed, when the Government can derive revenue to help pay 
the war debt, and these people can be incidentally aided to open 
their mines and moye—we find the proposition opposed by the 
Senator from Michigan, the Senator from Wisconsin, the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from New Jersey, who got a tax 
on sand, I see him come in again, He reminds me of that sand 
storm every time I see him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Carrer in the chair). Does 
me Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from New 

ersey? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I should like to ask the Senator 
whether he has made up his mind yet what duty he wants 
placed upon this industry of his in Alabama? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will let the Senator know. I am in favor 
of a little higher duty than you have in the committee bill. I 
think we will get a little more revenue, and incidentally aid 
those people that you are now permitting to starve down there. 

Mr. President, I did not intend to occupy very much of the 
time of the Senate, but I want to make this position clear; The 
great necessities of life are being plucked out and taken off of 
the Democratic free list and put upon the tax list by the Re- 
publican Party. We have many items upon our law that tax 
luxuries that people do not have to pay unless they indulge in 
the luxuries. We put a tax on some of the luxuries that only 
those with money to waste would have to pay. 

The average man who decided that he did not want to bur- 
den himself with the luxury so taxed, could avoid paying 
that tax; but you put a tax on salt, an everyday necessity, 
and he can not avoid that. He has to have salt in order to 
sustain the living, and he must haye cement when he buries 
his dead. 

My friend from South Carolina [Mr. DraL] reminds me that 
it will take about 2 more bushels of corn for the farmer to 
buy a sack of salt under the tax bill of the Republican Party. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Georgin? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am glad to yield to my 
Georgia. 

Mr, WATSON of Georgia. 
paragraph 1402: 

p arts thereof, baseballs, 
footballs 3 1215 dalle, and all ier walls, S? whatever mate- 
rial composed, finished or unfinished, designed for use in physical exer- 
cise or in any indoor or ontdoor game or sport, and all clubs, rackets, 
bats, or other equipment, such as is ordinarily used in conjunction 
therewith in exercise or play, all the foregoing, not specially provided 
for, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

So the Senator will see that the Republican Party is taxing 
the physical perfection of our people and putting a heavy 
penalty both on indoor sports and outdoor sports and exercises, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I thank my friend from 
Georgia for bringing that to my attention. I had already re- 
ferred to the fact that they had made it very hard indeed for 
the common man, the average man or woman, to get enough to 
live on. ‘They are frail and weak, thousands of them, under the 
reign of the Republican Party. We did have a few boys and 
girls who were going to school, and it was necessary for them 
to take these exercises for physical development to make them 
strong young men and women, and now you have laid a tax 
upon that sport, and you would stop the physical development 
of the youth of the country in order to put money into the 
pockets of these big manufacturers in the East who make this 
stuff, and who are not satisfied with the profits they make in 
competition with others but who want to use the taxing power 
of the people to put money in their pockets and increase their 
fortunes. That is what you are doing. 

Why, think of that! The little boy who works and saves to 
buy himself a little baseball and a glove so that he can go out 
barefooted on the grass and throw the ball—every time he 
whirls that sphere it sings as it goes through the air: “ Taxed 
by the Republican Party!” [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I said that you tax them from the cradle 
to the grave. There is no escape. 

Now, to come back to what I was saying a moment ago: I 
was showing that I have voted against your measures that 
sought to increase the tax upon the American consumer and to 
give high protection to some concern that did not need it, and 
that you could not justify it. I voted to keep these things free 
that the general public need to buy and must have. My record 
is clear upon that. I favored putting a tax upon imports, as I 


friend from 


I call the Senator's attention to 


stated before. I voted for a bill that has quite a number of 
items in it that we placed on the revenue list, so it is not any- 
thing new for me to advocate a fair tax upon some imports, and 
especially an import that roots out the home producer, shuts up 
his business, drives away his labor, and turns over the home 
market to a foreign concern that digs its product out of the 
earth with naked slave labor that costs 3 cents a day. It isa 
scandal against the Republican Party if the trusts of New Jer- 
sey can drive you to put graphite on the free list or to put such 
a small revenue tax upon it that the revenue will not aid the 
Government, and the graphite owners of America will not even 
be incidentally helped. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think it quite proper to put another 
item into the Recorp. I just got a report from the Actuary of 
the Treasury Department stating that the amount of tax which 
would be collectible under this particular paragraph was about 
$384,000. I think that at least is worth saving. 

The Senator from Alabama has been giving us salt for our 
discussion every day since we voted to fix the duty on salt, and 
possibly it would be interesting to him to know what it is cost- 
ing and going to cost the American people. I must say, in the 
first place, that the salt produced along the Atlantie coast 
usually does not go beyond the Allegheny Mountains, and the 
only protection, therefore, which the producers of that salt re- 
oe is the protection of the few salt wells in northern New 

or 

That will not affect the salt wells in Michigan or affect the 
prices in the Chicago market or probably anywhere else in the 
United States. But I will assume that it affects all of the peo- 
ple in the United States, and that all of them will be taxed the 
full amount of this duty, and I want the Senator for a moment 
to stop and calculate what it would mean. 

Experts have calculated that in the normal span of life a 
man will consume about 60 pounds of salt. The 20 cents on 
100 pounds, as fixed by the committee on this table salt, would 
therefore mean a tax of 12 cents on the whole amount of salt 
a normal human being consumes in a lifetime; and I hope that 
the average human being will be enabled, during a lifetime, to 
pay this 12 cents extra duty for the benefit of those who are 
working these salt mines of New York. I will be glad to con- 
tribute my 12 cents. 

Now let us look at it from another standpoint. I have an 
idea that the average human being, taking him from the child 
to the old man, will shake about a pound of salt upon his food, 
or have it in his food, during a year. This rate amounts to 
$4 a ton, and if that individual should have the good luck to 
live 2,000 years, he would pay that tax of $4. 

I think that a tax of $4 every 2,000 years will not seriously 
ffect the daily life of the ordinary individual. But will not the 
Senator iet me give him another statement, because I am not 
going to say anything more about salt, for I realize this, and I 
want the Senator from Alabama to realize it, that if he figures 
what it costs the Government for Congress to remain in ses- 
sion, the Senator will find, if he computes the time he has spent 
and is spending in discussing salt, that it has cost this country 
and will cost this country ten times as much as the duty under 
this tax together with the added cost of living. So I hope we 
can all drop the salt business long enough to get at other mat- 
ters connected with the tariff bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I do not agree at all with the 
figures that the Senator from North Dakota has suggested, 
that 12 cents will buy enough salt for a person for a lifetime. 
I do not know where he got those figures. They were probably 
furnished by the salt trust, or born in his own very vivid 
imagination. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Did the Senator get that impression 
from the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. HEFLIN. That it would cost 12 cents? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; I did. 
hall and 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator got it entirely wrong. He 
was speaking of the tax, not the cost. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The tax on salt? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That the tax would cost him 12 cents in a 
lifetime? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will state it so that the Senator will 
understand me thoroughly. Physicians and experts say that 
the ordinary individual consumes in an average lifetime 60 
pounds of salt, and with a rate of duty which amounts to 20 
cents on 100 pounds, the tax on the salt consumed in a lifetime 
would be about 12 cents. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; interested experts. Mr. President, these 
experts who have been down here testifying before the Finance 
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Committee remind me very much of the fellow who started out 
to find a position as school-teacher.. He went into one com- 
munity and told them his business, and they said, What 
system do you teach, that the earth is round or flat?“ He said, 
“I teach the round system.” They said, “We don’t believe in 
that,” and he had to move on. 

He thought he would accommodate himself to the situation 


as he found it, so when he got into another community and made 


known his business, and they said “ What system do you teach, 
round or flat?” he said Flat.“ He had quickly changed to 
meet what he thought was the prevailing situation; but they 
said, “ We don’t believe in the flat system. We believe in the 
round system.” 

So, having lost his job and having occupied two different posi- 
tions within a very few hours, he decided he would adopt dif- 
ferent tactics, and the next day, when he went to another 
county, and they said What system do you teach—that the 
earth is round or flat?” he said, “ That depends altogether on 
where I am teaching. If they want the round system, I give 
them that. If they prefer the flat system, why, I give them 
that.“ [Laughter] 

That is the way with these experts who come down here, 
They give whatever the tariff barons desire. Why, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from North Dakota has only mentioned or 
guessed at the amount of salt eaten or consumed as food by 
each individual. He does not take into account the vast amount 
of salt used for other important purposes, Just think of the 
amount consumed every year by the cattlemen of the West. 
Salt is used in so many ways. The experts of the tariff barons 
are trained so as to say nothing that will hurt their cause. So 
we need a grain of salt with some of their statements. They 
say the tax on salt would be but 12 cents in a lifetime. If 
that was all, what right have you to tax me 12 cents for your 
salt trust in the United States that already controls the market? 
You admit that it is a tax, but you say it is not a large tax. 
The principle in this case is wrong. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Do I understand from the Senator it is 
not wrong to tax graphite? 

Mr. HEFLIN. It is not wrong to have a revenue tax upon 
graphite, and that is what we are asking for. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, I understand. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator lives up in a State where they 
have some of the big consumers of graphite, and therefore he 
wants it,on the free list. 

If this thing keeps up over there, if the Republicans decline 
to put a product upon the revenue list that will put money in 
the Treasury and aid American mines that have a right to 
exist; if they tax only those things that hurt the American con- 
sumers and benefit the tariff barons, and then turn right around 
and Jay a tax upon the common necessities of life, imposing 
burdens upon the American consumer in the rank and file out 
yonder, you can, not save the old G. O. P. carcass in November. 
with all the salt in the universe, [Laughter.] 

On the one hand, they desert their ancient doctrine, that they 
will go to the rescue of an infant industry, and in this .case 
they are killing one outright, and they know it. We pointed 
out to them that this American graphite industry was prac- 
tically dead, and the American market fed and controlled by a 
foreign producer. Here stands one of the leaders on the other 
side, the distinguished Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp], 
advocating putting it upon the free list; and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN], the first part of whose name 
suggests he would favor a free list, is agreeable to a rate on it 
that is so low that it would amount to practically nothing and 
bring in no revenue. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, is the Senator yet 
ready to answer my question as to what tariff he desires on 
this industrial plant in his State? 

Mr, HEFLIN. I believe the Senator from North Dakota said 
it cost about 10 cents a pound to get it out of the mines down 
there, and that you get it abroad for 6 cents; that freight and 
other charges would run it up to about 8. Then they under- 
sell the producer at the mine, with the actual cost of produc- 
tion, 2 cents a pound, and the Senator from Michigan wants to 
put it on the free list, and the Senator. from North Dakota 
wants to flx a rate which would make the price of the foreign 
product just exactly what it costs the miner to get it out at 
+ the mouth of the mine in Alabama, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. May I ask the Senator what his 
conclusion is after his computation? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I stated to the Senator at the outset that I 
am opposed to the rate the committee has adopted. I think it 
ought to be higher. I do not say that I favor going as high as 
the Senator from Colorado has gone. I will probably offer an 
amendment myself, perhaps to come in somewhere between 
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those two. I do not want to ask for more than is necessary, 
and I do not want to have the graphite producers deceived by 
whatever you are going to offer. I state, as I stated before, 
that I am not an expert upon rates, but I am talking about the 
everlasting principle, How can you stand here and vote to put 
millstones. upon the tax list and vote to tax the people's medi- 
cines, and vote to put cement on the tax list, and to put salt 
upon the tax list, and to put potash upon the tax list, and then 
turn around and knock graphite in the head simply and solely 
because the big corporate concerns in the East have told you 
what to do in the matter? And here you are refusing to raise 
revenue on thousands of tons of graphite coming into the United 
States and destroying a home industry. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I do not rise to 
advocate either an increase or a decrease in the duty on 
graphite, but to call attention to some considerations which it 
seems to me are pertinent to the inquiry that is before us, and 
to clear up what I conceive to be some misconceptions concerning 
some features of the question. 

I might say in this connection, however, that if the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lx OO] conceives, as I understand him 
to say, that he expects to find me an advocate of high protec- 
tive duties with respect to the products of the State of Montana, 
and the supporter of some other principle with respect to the 
products of some other State, my votes on this measure will dis- 
illusion him, 

I might add also that if the Senator from Wisconsin sees no 
difference between the attitude of a Senator who votes in favor 
of a duty upon certain products of his State when a bill is to 
be passed containing high protective duties—although that prin- 
ciple will not govern my action—if he sees no difference be- 
tween the attitude of the man who votes in favor of a duty 
upon the products of his State, but who proposes to vote 
finally against the bill, and a man who yotes in fayor of a high 
protective duty upon the products of his State upon an under- 
standing, expressed or implied, that he will also vote for high 
protective duties which are asked by Senators representing other 
States, under an agreement also to vote eventually for the bill, 
I do not think he senses the situation very clearly. 

It was charged by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcx- 
cock] a few days ago, or suggested at least, that all the indicia 
pointed to the conclusion that the tariff bloc had entered into 
an agreement under which they were to have the support of the 
other Senators favoring the bill on the agricultural items in the 
bill, and they would close their eyes and their minds to the 
iniquities of the other provisions of the bill in order to get 
what they desired. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I will yield in just a moment. I 
do not undertake to say that it is true or that it is false, but the 
position of the man who puts himself in the attitude of support- 
ing the bill, whatever objections there may be to it, because he 
gets protective duties upon products of his own State, it seems 
to me occupies a reprehensible position as a legislator, 

I now yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. GOODING, I wish to make a statement in reply to the 
suggestion of the Senator from Montana that there has been 
any contract or agreement entered into by the tariff bloc, as 
he is pleased to call it. That statement is without foundation 
and without any truth at all. In no particular whatsoever, on 
any schedule, at any time, have the members of the tariff bloc; 
as Senators are pleased to call it, entered into any agreement 
with any member of the Finance Committee; nor have they 
been asked to my knowledge to support the Finance Committee, 
so far as that is concerned. I wish to say here and now that 
the tariff bloc in the Senate, as Senators call them, had to 
fight for everything they got, not all the members: of the 
Finance Committee, but some of them, and we only got what 
we did after a hard fight for it and after a complete showing 
of the need for it, so far as every industry is concerned that we 
represented. Every member of the tariff bloc, so called, is at 
liberty to vote as he pleases, so far as that is concerned. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have not said a thing against 
the tariff bloc and have made no charge against anybody. The 
fact is, however, that the members from the agricultural States 
have been repeatedly voting for duties here, levying the highest 
kinds of taxes upon articles of large consumption in their 
States, duties which some of the Representatives from those 
States upon the other side of the Chamber consider in the na- 
ture of extortion, and yet the members of the so-called tariff 
bloc come in regularly in large numbers and vote for those 
duties, leading to the conclusion that they did so upon the 
understanding that they were to have the duties they asked 
upon their products. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Does the Senator care to say | to do. 


anything about that remark? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; I do, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then I yield gladly. 

Mr, GOODING. 1, myself, and a number of other Senators 
who belong to the tariff bloc, as it is called, saw a great deal of 
the work of the Finance Committee. I was there in attendance 
almost as much as a great many members of the Finance Com- 
mittee, even after the public hearings were over. I want to 
say that I never saw men work harder and with more earnest- 
ness than they did in the framing of the bill. I saw from four 
to a dozen experts there every day. I saw the committee almost 
quarrel over little rates all day long in their efforts to arrive at 
what were fair and reasonable duties, figuring not from the 
revenue standpoint but from the protective standpoint of giving 
pro'ection to labor and to American industry. 

So far as I am concerned I haye complete confidence in the 
Finance Committee, Unless I am convinced that the rates are 
too high, I propose to support them, so far as I am concerned, 
all the way through. That, however, has never been discussed. 
Some of the rates I shall not support, however. There are a 
few for which I shall not vote, perhaps. 

I want to repeat that I saw the committee working there all 
day long, day after day, sometimes far into the night, with a 
blackboard before them and with the experts there, who did not 
always agree. The committee, of course, did not always agree. 
If a record were kept of the votes of the committee, I have no 
doubt it would show that probably more than half the time they 
did not agree so far as the rates are concerned—that is, they 
did not agree unanimously—and yet it is thrown out or inti- 
mated from the other side of the Chamber that the bill was 
framed behind closed doors in the interest of the predatory 
wealth of the country and that the lobbies were packed with 
representatives of predatory wealth. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator has not heard me say 
anything of the kind. 

Mr. GOODING. No; I will not say the Senator has said it; 
but it has been said on his side of the Chamber. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It seems to me the remarks of 
the Senator are rather irrelevant to anything I have been 
talking about. 

Mr. GOODING. I think they were very much to the point. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. However, I am glad to have the 
contribution of the Senator. I have not been criticizing the 
Senate Finance Committee very much. 

Mr. GOODING. But they have been criticized very much 
from the Senator's side of the Chamber. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do feel like criticizing, however, 
those Senators who, without inquiring whatever into the con- 
clusions arrived at by the committee and without hearing the 
debates upon the particular items, come in here regularly and 
vote with the committee. 

Mr. GOODING, I want to say that in my judgment some of 
the duties are not high enough from the protective standpoint. 
I do not believe they will give the market in some instances to 
the American preducers or that they will start the mills and 
factories in this country, because they are not high enough. 
I have not agreed with Senators that the people will not stand 
for 400 and 500 per cent protection in order to start an indus- 
try. I do not agree with Senators in their refusal to adopt 
the American valuation plan, because it would mean 400 or 500 
per cent protection. I think the American people will stand 
for any duty to keep alive and going the business concerns of 
this country which give employment to our laboring men, 
rather than to turn any of our industries over to some foreign 
country. 

I am a protectionist, and I am for seeing these mills started 
and for the industries in this country having an opportunity to 
run full time if there is a market in America for their products. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I am very glad at 
all times to yield to my neighbor from the State of Idaho, but 
his comments have no sort of relation to anything I have been 
discussing at all. However, now that he has introduced the 
subject, I take this opportunity to say that the Senator and I 
differ most radically. My conception of the situation is that 
the depressed condition of industry in this country to-day is 
due to the fact that our market abroad has collapsed by reason 
of the failure of the purchasing power of Europe. I know that 
to be the case with reference to the two great products of my 
State, copper and wheat. 

Anything I can do to assist the people over in Hurope in the 
way of quieting their disturbed political condition by way of 
extending them such credits as we can that will enable them 
again to get into the markets and absorb our products I want 


Of course, I understand the Senator from Idabo differs 
with me, but at this time, considering the necessity we have 
for shipping our surplus products abroad, where they may be 
absorbed, I do not believe that it is a wise policy to set up a 
tariff wall so that those people can not sell to us, because if 
they do not sell to us they can not buy from us. That is, of 
course, my attitude about the matter, but the Senator's attitude 
is quite different. He thinks the mills of this country will 
open up when this tariff bill is passed. I think they will not 
do so. I think it will close down the industries of the country. 
I am sure it will retard, at least, the development of the copper 
interests and I feel confident that it will be injurious to the 
wheat markets. But that is altogether aside from the matter 
of graphite, to which I desire to address myself. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] read some 
letters from constituents in his State who are consumers of 
graphite to the effect that the American product can not take 
the place of that imported from Ceylon, that it will not fill the 
requirements for the production of crucibles and other like con- 
trivances used in foundries. That is a disputed proposition 
upon which the committees of both Houses have heard consider- 
able testimony. I shall not undertake at this time to enter 
into the controversy further than to call attention to the re- 
spective contentions with respect to this matter and the conclu- 
sions of our own Government in relation thereto. 

We have heard what is said concerning the unavailability of 
the American product for use in the production of crucibles and 
in foundry work. Before the Senate Committee on Finance 
Mr. George A. Sharpe was heard on that subject and testified 
as follows: 

Mr. Kern said he ched th tire Uni 
effort to find = cracible maker ae wan 9 ame 7 
can flake graphite, and he could find none. 

Mr. Kern was a user of graphite and was desirous of having 
it retained on the free list. Mr. Sharpe said: 

His search was careless because he overlooked the Electro-Refrac- 
tories 8 of Buffalo, N. Y. This concern is making crucibles 
out of nothing but American flake graphite, mixed with American cla 
and other American materials; in other words, they are making an 
American crucible. They are selling from 1,500 to 2,000 of these 
all-American crucibles a month to one of the * consumers of 

aphite crucibles in the United States. Instead of getting 26 heats 
35 5 ae 2 3 testified 2 morning was — limit 

a e e, a m — 
Doaa ION GE BE NEATE OTEA OOla a E EE ET 

Senator Warson. That letter is already in the record? 

Mr, SHARPS. Yes. I am simply comparing the number of beats that 
crucibles made from the American material yields with the number of 
heats obtained from the use of the Ceylon product which so many of 
our crucible manufacturers advocate, 

se Watson. Is that only establishment in the United States 


r. SHARPER. 
Electro-Retractories Corporation of Buffalo, N. Y. 
with and supported by the reports of Doefor Stull, 


So, Mr. President, if one should govern his action in this mat- 
ter upon the assumption that American graphite is unavailable 
for use in the manufacture of crucibles, he would be proceed- 
ing upon an entirely false assumption. Also, if he is of the opin- 
ion that there is no competition between the American graphite 
and the importations from Ceylon, he would likewise in all 
probability be in error. 

But whatever may be the case with respect to the graphite 
produced in this country, down in Alabama and in New York 
it is conceded, I think, that the Montana product serves all the 
purposes of the Ceylon graphite and is the equal of it in every 
respect. I read from the report of the Tariff Commission, which 
quotes a report by the Bureau of Mines, as follows: 


I should like to read that again for the information of the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

There is, however, one deposit in Montana which has lately been pro- 
ducin Sn te that is of the same physical character as 
the Ceylon mate: The quantity ultimately available has not been 

roved, but is believed by the operators to be sufficient to supply domes- 

c demands for many years to come. 

I have here, Mr. President, a sample of that graphite, which 
may be interesting to some of the Senators. This [exhibiting], 
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as Senators will see, is crystalline in character; it exists in a 
vein formation. As to the quantity available, I have the fol- 
lowing statement from the owners of the property: 


> STATEMENT OF THE CRYSTAL GRAPHITE CO. 
DILLON, MONT. 

We have here in Beayerhead County, Mont., eight claims, of 20 
acres each, being 600 feet wide and 1,500 feet long, located end to end, 
making a strip over 2 miles long and 600 feet wide across the moun- 
tain. On this strip we have 8 sufficient to prove that crystal- 
line hite extends along the whole length of the claims, The t- 
est depth we haye developed is practically 200 feet, at which depth we 
find the graphite equally as good but more compact than nearer the 
surface; so at that depth we are enabled to secure the mineral in a 
cleaner condition than nearer the surface. However, surface indica- 
tions, down the mountain at least 1,000 feet below our lowest level, con- 
tain graphite, which shows the material extends at least to that depth. 
How much deeper we can only guess. It is hard to prove the tonnage 
of graphite on these claims, but under these conditions it must be many 
hundred thousand tons, 

I speak of this, Mr. President, for the purpose of indicating 
that American graphite may be produced in abundance to sup- 
ply all the domestic needs of that particular commodity, and 
that the quality is equal to the best that can be produced any- 
where in the world. 

We are told that this bill is framed upon the theory that in 
case any American product by encouragement may be developed 
so as to supply the domestic needs, and equal in quality to that 
which shall come from abroad, it should be protected by a duty 
which will equalize the differences in competition in the mar- 
kets of the United States. 

Mr. President, it is practically conceded that the duty fixed 
in this bill by the House—10 per cent—is nothing so far as pro- 
tection is concerned; it is practically conceded that the duties 
fixed by the Senate Finance Committee amount to nothing so 
far as protection is concerned, 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Will- the Senator from Montana yield 
for a moment? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator from Colo- 
rado. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Did I understand the Senator from Mon- 
tana to state that the duties fixed by the House were nothing? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The House bill imposed a duty of 
10 per cent. I said that amounted to practically nothing so 
far as protection is concerned. Paragraph 211 as the bill came 
from the House provides: 

Graphite or plumbago, crude or refined, not specially proyided for, 
10 per cent ad valorem. : 

Mr. NICHOLSON. And the Senate Finance Committee ac- 
cepted the rate fixed by the other House? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. The Senate committee amendment reads: 

Par. 213a. Graphite or plumbago, crude or refined : 8 
per cent ad valorem; crystalline lump, chip, or dust, 20 per cen 
valorem ; crystalline iake, 2 cents per pound— 

And so forth. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. On amorphous graphite the Senate 
committee rate is the same as the House rate, 10 per cent ad 
valorem; but on crystalline lump, chip, or dust the Senate com- 
mittee rate is 20 per cent ad valorem, and on crystalline flake 
2 cents per pound. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I should like to ask my col- 
league a question, as he evidently has given the subject con- 
siderable attention. What is the principal kind of graphite pro- 
duced in this country? Is it crystalline or amorphous? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The principal production is amor- 
phous, I can give the Senator the figures. 

Mr. MYERS. There is more of amorphous than crystalline 
graphite produced in this country? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Yes, 

Mr. President, I call attention to this matter for the purpose 
of showing that the principle upon which this bill is framed, as 
we are told, is not applied to this particular commodity. Of 
course, this commodity goes into the manufacture of crucibles, 
and erucibles are used in all manner of foundry work, and 
particularly in the manufacture of steel products. The Mon- 
tana producers were able to operate with a fair degree of profit 
during the war when prices mounted to something like $200 a 
ton. Their shipments were all made to Pittsburgh, the center 
of the steel-manufacturing industry, and presumably were con- 
sumed very largely, if not altogether, in that industry. 

There is, Mr. President, a question of policy here as to 
whether it would be wiser to burden the manufacturers of steel 
and other products in the production of which graphite is neces- 
sury, and thus possibly cripple our manufacturers of steel in 
their contest with producers from other countries in the markets 
of the world, and allow the graphite deposits of this country to 
go undeveloped for the present, or whether it would be the 
wiser policy to impose this burden upon the manufacturers of 
steel and other manufactures in which graphite is employed, 


> 
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and thus contribute to the development of the graphite indus- 
try in this country. In other words, for the purpose of illustra- 
tion, it is a question of which is relatively the more important— 
the development of the graphite industry upon the one side or 
the production at a low cost of steel on the other? Apparently 
the committee believed that it was in the public interest to re- 
lieve the steel manufacturers from the burden of this added 
cost rather than to contribute to the development of the graphite 
industry. 

But there is a provision in this bill to which I addressed 
myself some time ago, section 315, to the effect that whenever 
the President of the United States shall find that the duty pro- 
vided for in the bill does not equalize the differences in com- 
petition in trade as between the domestic article and the foreign 
article in the markets of the United States he shall, within the 
limit of 50 per cent, fix the duty at such an amount as will 
equalize the differences. So that in the case of this particular 
commodity it would be the duty of the President of the United 
States, immediately upon the bill going into effect, to raise the 
duty on graphite 50 per cent above the rate fixed by the bill, 
and thus to develop the graphite industry. In other words, 
the President is called upon by the bill to pursue a policy at 
variance with the policy which is adopted by the Finance Com- 
mittee and which will receive the approbation of the Congress 
if the bill is eventually passed. 

To show that this duty will be nothing, I read further from 
the statement given to me by the Montana producers of graphite: 

Domestic cost of production with us during the war ran as high as 
11 to 114 cents per pound. With the reduced cost of living and re- 
duced cost of labor, which we anticipate, we believe we can produce 
our material for 8 to Sà cents per pound. 

So it will be observed that even with the 2 cents duty pro- 
vided by the bill, the 83 cents limit to which they expect to 
reduce the cost can not be reached, not to speak at all about 
the cost of transportation from Dillon, Mont., to Pittsburgh, Pa. 
So I point out that this is not a protective rate. It can not be 
said to equalize the differences in competition in this particular 
article in the markets of the United States. 

Frankly, Mr. President, it is perfectly obvious that the Senate 
Finance Committee concluded that it would be better not to 
burden the steel interests with this added cost of production of 
their particular commodity. That policy was manifested not 
alone in connection with graphite, but, as I called to the attention 
of the Senate the other day, the same policy was observed with 
reference to manganese, another important product of my State, 
which was put upon the free list. It enters into the production 
of steel. So with magnesite. That commodity is on the 
dutiable list, but with practically only a revenue duty imposed- 
upon it. It also enters into the production of steel. The same 
statement applies to chrome, another valuable mineral, a prod- 
uct of the Western States, of which my State can supply un- 
limited quantities, and which likewise is used in the production 
of steel. 

The fact about the matter is that this bill is framed as all 
similar tariff bills are framed. It is a question of which par- 
ticular interest will be able to bring the greatest amount of 
influence and pressure to bear upon those who control the 
making of it. Take this particular product, consumed very 
largely by the Dixon Crucible Co., whose headquarters are in 
the State of New Jersey. My esteemed friend, the Senator from 
New Jersey |Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN], wants graphite on the free 
list, or he wants the duty on it to be practically negligible. So 
my esteemed friend from Massachusetts [Mr. WAtsH], who 
represents the consumers of that State, wants it upon the free 
list or to have an inconsequential or insignificant rate of duty. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think I ought to state to 
the Senator that I am in favor of placing graphite on the free 
list not because there happen to be users of the commodity in 
Massachusetts. If they were in New York or Pennsylvania, I 
would take the same position. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I appreciate that; the Senator's 
position upon this question is practically my own. His atten- 
tion was called to this question by reason of the fact that 
graphite is consumed in his State. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Exactly. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That was all; that is how he hap- 
pened to learn about it. If it were not consumed in his State, 
and he learned about it in some other way, I am sure he would 
take exactly the same attitude with respect to if, However, 
the point I am making is that the announcement that this bill 
is framed upon the theory of equalizing the differences in the 
cost of production or differences in competition in trade in the 
markets of the United States between the foreign producer 
and the American producer is entirely refuted by this par- 
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ticnlar commodity, as well as by others to which I have called 
attention, all of which are the products of the Western States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). The 
question. is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Colorado to the amendment. of the committee. 

Mr. MYERS. I ask that the amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY.. On page 37, line 10, it is pro- 
posed to: amend the committee amendment after the word 
“amorphous” and the comma by striking out“ 10 per cent ad 
valorem” and inserting in lieu thereof “1 cent per pound.” 

Mr. NICHOLSON. On that I ask for the yeas and nays; 
and meanwhile I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following’ 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gooding McNary Simmons 
Ball Harris Moses Smith 
Brandegee Harrison Myers Smoot — 
Bursum Heflin Newberry Spencer 
Calder Johnson Nicholson Sutherland 
Capper Jones, N. Mex Norris Townsend 
Caraway Jones, Wash. Oddie Underwood 
Curtis Kelle age Wadsworth 
Dial Kendrick Phipps Waish, Mass. 
Dillingham Ladd Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Ed La Follette Poindexter Warren 
Elkins Lenroot Ransdell Watson, Ga. 
Ernst Lodge Rawson ms 
France McCumber Robinson 

Gerry McKinley Sheppard 

Glass McLean Shortridge 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-one Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a’ quorum is present. The question is 
on the amendment proposed by the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. Nicuorson] to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. MYERS. I ask that the amendment be stated again. 

The Assistant Secretary restated the amendment to the 
amendment. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I ask for a roll call. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded. to call the roll. 5 

Mr. COLT (when his name was called). Transferring my 
pair with the Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow], I vote“ nay.” 

Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). I transfer my gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN] 
to the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Pepper], and will 
vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as on the previous vote as to 
the transfer of my pair, I vote yea.” 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). Having a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Mo- 
Cone], and being unable to secure a transfer, 
to withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MOSES (when Mr. Kxxxs's name was called). I wish to 
announce the absence of my colleague [Mr. Keyes] from the 
Sennte to-day on account of illness. If he were present, he 
would vote“ nay on this question. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Cameron] to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrreucock], and 
will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson) to the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. Curperson], and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr; CURTIS: I was requested to announce the absence of 
the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Perper] on official 
business. I also desire to announce the absence of the junior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wus] and the senior Senator from 
Obio [Mr. PosrerExE]. They are paired on this question and 
all others. 

Mr. WARREN (after having voted in the negative). Has the 
junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OvERMAN] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. WARREN. I have a standing pair with that Senator. 

I transfer the pair to the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
STANFIELD], and allow my vote to stand. 
Mr. M ER. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]. In his absence I transfer that 
pair to the Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER], and vote 
nay.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 47, as follows: 


YEAS—22. 
Broussard Gooding McKinley Shortridge 
Bursum Hefin McNary Sterling 
Capper Johnson Nicholson Wadsworth 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex, Oddie Warren 
Elkins Jones, Wash. Phipps 

Ladd Poindexter 
NAYS—4T. 
Ashurst Gerry Myers Smoot 
Ball Glass Nelson Spencer 
Brandegee Hale Newberry Stanle, 
Calder Harris Norris Sutherland 
Colt Harrison Page wanson 
Curtis EE Townsend 
Dial La Follette Ransdell Underwood 
Dillingham Lenroot Rawson Walsh, Mass. 
Edge Lodge Robinson Walsh, Mont. 
Fletcher McCumber Sheppard Watson, Ga, 
France McLean Simmons Wiliams 
Frelingħuysen Moses Smith 
NOT VOTING—27. 

Borah Harreld New Shields 
Cameron Hitchcock Norbeck Stanfield 
Crow Kendrick Overman Trammell 
Culberson Keyes Owen Watson, Ind. 
Cummins Kin: Pepper Weller 
du Pont MeCormick Pomerene Willis 
Fernald McKellar Reed 


So Mr. Nicholsox's amendment to the committee amendment 


was rejected. 


Mr. HEFLIN. If I may, I would like to offer an amend- 
ment to make the rate one-half cent a pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The AssistanT SECRETARY. The Senator from Alabama pro- 


poses to strike out 10 per cent ad valorem” and to insert 


“one-half of 1 cent per pound.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. I would like to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion in regard to his amendment to the amendment. What 
would be the ad valorem equivalent? 

Mr. HEFLIN. About 333 per cent, probably. I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secre- 
tary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. COLT (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). 
announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as on the previous vote, I vote 
40 ea.” 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to the unavoidable absence of my pair, 
I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” 

Mr. MOSES (when Mr. Keyrs’s name was called), I am 
authorized to state that if my colleague [Mr. Keres], who is 
absent on account of illness, were present, he would vote 
“nay” on this amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). I have a per- 
manent pair with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Caraway], which T transfer to the junior Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. pu Pont] and vote “nay.” à 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before with regard to my pair and its trans- 
fer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Repeating the 
announcement made by me a moment ago concerning my pair 
and its transfer, I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKeriar]; and : 

The junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Writs] with the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE]. 

The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 47, as follows: 


Making the same 


YEAS—20. - 
Ashurst Gooding Ladd Pittman 
Broussard Heflin MeNary Robinson 
Bursum Johnson Nicholson Sheppard 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. Oddie Shortridge 
El Jones. Wash Phipps Wadsworth 
NAYS—47. 

Ball Edge Harris McKinley 
Brandegee Ernst Harrison McLean 
Calder Fletcher Kellogg Moses 
Colt La Follette Myers 

Frelinghuysen Lenroot Nelson 
Dial Glass Lod Newberry 
Dillingham Hale McCumber No 
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HRN Smith Sutherland Walsh, Mont. 
Poindexter Smoot wanson Warren 
Ransdell Spencer Townsend Watson, Ga. 
Rawson Stanley Underwood Williams 
Simmons Sterling Walsh, Mass, 

NOT VOTING—29, 
Borah Gerry New Stanfield 
Cameron Harreld Norbeck Trammell 
Caraway Hitchcock Overman Watson, Ind. 
Crow Kendrick Owen Weller 
Culberson Keyes Pepper Willis 
Cummins King Pomerene 
du Pont MeCormick eed 
Fernald McKellar Shields 

So Mr. HEFLIN’s amendment to the committee amendment 

was rejected. 


Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment in regard to the first item in the paragraph. I submit that 
we ought to give some measure of protection to this industry. 
There is no reason why a sufficient quantity of graphite to 
entirely satisfy and fulfill all the demands of the country should 
not be produced by Americans. 

We should give the producers of graphite a little encourage- 
ment. If protection means anything, if the fixing of these rates 
of duty means anything, it means equalizing the difference be- 
tween the cost of production here and the price for which the 
foreign article can be bought. It is immaterial as to what the 
percentage is. It may be 5 per cent, or it may be 300 per cent, 
but if that principle is right we ought to extend it all over this 
country, whether it be the East, the North, the West, or the 
South. If it is right to protect industries in one part of the 
country, it is right and proper to protect them in another por- 
tion of the country. The American wage earner, the laborer, 
in the State of Montana or the State of California or the State 
of Texas is just as much in need of that protection and entitled 
to it as the laborer in the State of Maine, or the State of Massa- 
chusetts, or the State of Alabama, or any other State. 

Possibly the rates which were proposed were a little high. 
The rate proposed by the committee in the first portion of the 
paragraph is nothing more nor less than a revenue rate. It 
follows the Democratic policy, pure and simple. I would like 
to see these schedules adopted on the basis of protection to 
American producers and American labor. 

I move to amend the first item in the paragraph by inserting 
one-fourth of 1 cent a pound. That will mean $5 a ton. It will 
mean $4 a ton on the basis of 80 per cent ores coming from 
Colorado. Those ores have been bringing $9 net. That will 
mean approximately a little better than 40 per cent protection. 
I believe it would greatly encourage production if we adopted 
this amendment to the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On line 10, page 87, strike out 
“10” and insert in lieu thereof “ one-fourth of 1 cent a pound,” 
so that it will read: 


Amorphous, one-fourth of 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. COLT (when his name was called). Making the same an- 
nouncement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce the absence of my pair, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
McCoraicKk). Being unable to obtain a transfer, I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. MOSES (when Mr. Keyes’s name was called). I again 
announce that my colleague [Mr. KEYES] is absent on account 
of illness. If present he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] 
to the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER], and vote 
“ nay.” 


Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 
Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Repeating the 


announcement previously made as to my pair and its transfer, 
I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the junior Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. New] is paired with the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKettar], and that the junior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Writs] is paired with the senior Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. POMERENE]. 


May 24, 
The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 46, as follows: 
YEAS—23. 
Ashurst Gooding McNary Rawson 
Borah Heflin Nicholson Sheppard 
Broussard Johnson Oddie Shortridge 
Bursum Jones, N. Mex. Phipps Sterling 
Capper Jones, Wash, Pittman Wadsworth 
Elkins Ladd Poindexter 
NAYS—46, 
Ball Hale Nelson Stanle; 
Brandegee Harris Newberry Sutherland 
Calder Harrison Norris Swanson 
Colt Kello; Overman Townsend 
Curtis La Follette Page Underwood 
Dial Lenroot Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Dillingham Robinson Walsh, Mont. 
Ernst McCumber Shields Warren 
Fletcher McKinley Simmons Watson, Ga. 
France McLean Smith Williams 
Frelinghuysen Moses Smoot 
Glass Myers Spencer 
NOT VOTING—27, 
Cameron Fernald McCormick Reed 
Caraway Gerry McKellar Stanfield 
Crow Harreld ew Trammell 
Culberson Hitchcock Norbeck Watson, Ind. 
Cummins Kendrick Owen Weller 
du Pont Keyes Pepper Willis 
King Pomerene : 
So Mr. Bursum’s amendment to the committee amendment 
was rejected. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I desire now to offer the 
amendment which I gave notice I would offer, namely, on page 
27, line 10, to strike out the words “amorphous, 10 per cent 
ad valorem,” my argument being that this is not a protective 
duty. The product could not be protected by any duty as the 
article which is brought in and used here is not produced in 
the United States. - 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I thought I had 
demonstrated the error of, that conclusion, but if the Senator 
from Michigan finds it necessary to insist upon his proposition, 
I shall perhaps be obliged to go over the argument again. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The Senator from Michigan heard the 
Senator from Montana and listened very attentively to his argu- 
ment. Unless the Senator from Montana has something new, 
to present in reference to the matter, it is not necessary that he 
should repeat his statement. My own investigation has led 
me to believe to the contrary of his view of the facts as they 
exist with reference to the use of this product in the concern 
where it is manufactured. : 

I haye no doubt that is the opiniom of the Senator. I have 
my own opinion with reference to the matter and I am a pro- 
tectionist. There is no reason in the world why I should not 
fayor a duty upon this product. 

However, if it is true, as the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
just suggests to me, that if my amendment is agreed to this 
item will go into the so-called basket clause of the tariff bill 
and thus will carry a heavier rate, I do not want to do that. 
I am advocating a removal of the duty entirely because this is 
purely a revenue duty and not a protective duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only way to do that is to wait until the 
committee amendments are disposed of, and then, when the bill 
gets into the Senate, the Senator can move to strike out the 
item and put it on the free list. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I am perfectly willing to follow that 
course, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the course we have followed with refer- 
ence to other items. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Very well. 
ment at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Michigan is withdrawn. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I rose simply to 
say that the vote on this item should not be taken upon the 
assumption on the part of anyone that it was on the theory 
that there was no American product which came into competi- 
tion with amorphous crystalline flakes. I understeod-the Sen- 
ator from Michigan to say it is conceded that this article is not 
produced in this country, and therefore we need no protection. 
I do not want to combat the rate at all, but I do not want any- 
one to vote on the matter on the particular assumption that it 
is conceded or that it is the fact. I want it understood that the 
commodity as produced in this country is equal to any foreign 
product and it is as much entitled to protection, if we are to 
legislate upon that principle, as any other item in the bill. 
The rate which is proposed here is purely a revenue rute, be- 
cause it affords no protection whatever of any kind. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, graphite is not the only item 
in this bill which, it is said, we can not produce in this country ; 


Then I withdraw the amend- 
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that proposition runs to many items, and there are those who 
believe we can not produce sugar successfully in this country. 
If there be a class of citizens in this country who I think are 
less American than any other class, it is those who go abroad 
and develop a foreign industry of any kind, and employ the 
cheapest labor they can find in all the world, and then want to 
bring that product back into America, free of duty, and sell it 
to the American people. Of course, the cheaper the labor the 
greater the profits. It is far better for them, of course, to de 
velop foreign industries with cheap labor, so far as dollars and 
‘cents are concerned. : 

I want to say, in my judgment, we have just as good graphite 
in this country as there is any place in the world. I heard a 
witness say before the Finance Committee that we could not 
grow Belgian hare for fur because the fur grown in this coun- 
try would not felt. The trouble was because he could buy it so 
much cheaper abroad, where labor costs practically nothing at 
all. It would be a mistaken policy, of course, so far as his 
selfish interests are concerned, to encourage the industry in 
this country. That policy runs all the way through in a great 
many different lines, if you please; the sugar we grow in this 
country is not quite so sweet, in the estimation of some people, 
as the sugar that is grown in Cuba, for instance, with the cheap 
native labor, and in many cases coolie labor sent to the island 
under contract from China. 

I am very glad to see some of the Senators across the aisle 
voting for protection. I hope the time will come when there 
will be no division in this body on the great principle of pro- 
tection, so that every American industry, so far as that is con- 
cerned, will be treated fairly, whether it is located in the East, 
in the West, in the North, or in the South. That is not true 
to-day. I know it never will be true until the people of the 
South come back where they stood 100 years ago and again 
stand for protection. In my judgment they are coming back. 
It may not be in my lifetime, but the time is coming when this 
great American people, the most intelligent people in all the 
world, are not going to permit any political party to make a 
football of the business interests of the country and kick them 
around as is being done at this time, and for practically 100 
years past. I do not believe it is going to take another 100 years 
to settle that question. There is too much intelligence in the 
American people to permit that. 

Speaking for myself, Mr. President, I want to say that I have 
no fault to find with the attitude of the Democratic Party in 
their opposition to the protective tariff measure that is now 
before the Senate. I believe it is the duty of every Senator and 
of every political party when they believe that a measure is 
unconstitutional and morally wrong to fight that measure to the 
last ditch. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprrwoop], the 
minority leader of the Democratic Party, whom I believe to be 
the greatest leader the Democratie Party has had in the Senate 
for more than half a century, has made it very clear that the 
Senators on that side, with three exceptions, are opposed to 
protection. The Senator from Alabama says he belongs to that 
school which believes that protection is unconstitutional, and 
he goes further and says that he believes protection is morally 
wrong. 

As far as I am concerned, I am going to discuss this tariff bill, 
Mr. President, from the standpoint that protection is constitu- 
tional and morally right, and that it is un-American to force 
American industries and American labor to compete with the 
pauper labor of foreign countries. 

The Senator from Alabama says protection is a tax on the 
American people. If it is, Mr. President, it is a tax that the 
American people will not do without and, in my judgment, can 
not do without. : 

The Democratic Party might as well understand first as last 
that the laboring men of this country will not be forced to com- 
pete with the cheap labor of Europe, which only means a reduc- 
tion to their standards of living and their standards of wages. 

We have already heard much about the breakfast table and 
the poor laboring man, but I want to say, Mr. President, that 
the party that votes to put the products of labor, whether it is 
on the farm, in the mills, or in the mine, in competition with the 
cheap labor of foreign countries is not the friend of labor, and 
the laboring men of this country are beginning to find that out. 
To close our ports to foreign immigration and at the same time 
open them to the products of foreign labor is nothing less than a 
crime, and one that would only work hardships and privations on 
the American people, the same as the free trade policy has al- 
ways done when free trade laws have been in force in this 
country. 

Every government, Mr. President, must levy a tax to defray 
expenses. The Republican Party believes that in levying a 


duty on foreign imports it should be levied first for protection, 
second for revenue, and every loyal citizen of every country 
should be willing to pay his share of taxes tò maintain his gov- 
ernment. 

And here in America, Mr. President, we tax our citizens, and 
more especially our laboring men, less than any other country 
on earth. No one need shed any tears about the taxes the 
American laboring man has to pay on foreign imports, for they 
are far less than that paid by the laboring men of any other 
country. 

I wish to read the taxes that are levied by various countries 
per capita on imports. In the United States in 1912 the re- 
ceipts from customs were $311,321,672. The population at that 
time was 95,097,000. The per capita tax on imports was $3.20; 
in 1913 it was $3.30; in 1921 it is $2.76. It is estimated by the 
Finance Committee that the pending bill will raise a revenue 
for 1922 of $350,000,000, which will represent a per capita tax 
levied on imports of $3.31. 

The United Kingdom levied a tax on imports in 1914 of 
$4.23 per capita ; in 1922 of $14.78 per capita. 

Canada in 1914 levied a per capita tax on imports of $14.57, 
and in 1922 of $11.90. s 

France levied a per capita -tax on imports in 1913 of $3.61, 
and in 1921 of $8.69. 

Germany in 1913 levied a per capita tax on imports of 
$13.02, and in 1922 a per capita tax of $16.89 

Italy in 1913 levied a per capita tax on imports of $1.90, 
and in 1922 a per capita tax of $1.46. 

Argentine in 1914 levied a per capita tax on imports of 
$10.76, and in 1920 of $7.83. 

Brazil in 1913 levied a per capita tax on imports of $2.32, 
and in 1920 of $1.74. 

Chile in 1913 levied a per capita tax on imports of $12.62, 
and in 1920 of $13.53. 

Mr. President, I ask that the table from which I have quoted 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Per capita customs receipts from imports. 


| Per 
Year. | Receipts. a capita 


pts. 
4 H 

1912 | $311,221,072 | 95,007,000} $2.29 

1913 318,851,305 | 98,512 000| 8.30 

1021 | 292,397,349 | 105,710,620 | 2.76 

1922 | 350,000,000 | 105,710,629 | 331 

1914 | 172.839.003 | 40, 830, 000 4.2 

S eR E 1922 | 632 052,720 | 42,707,530 | 14.78 

1914 | 105,000,000| 7,206,643 | 14.57 

1922 | 104,420,451 | 8,769,489 11.0 

1913 | 143,018 211 | 39,601,509 | ZSI 

1921 | 360,880,770 | 41,500,000) %69 

1913 | $82,795,932 | 67,812,000 | 13.02 

1922 (1, 047,200,000 62.000.000 18.33 

PERT E N REE 1913 |” 67,121,347 | 35, 236, 997 1.90 

1921 54,198,638 | 37, 270, 493 1.46 

1914 84,447,105 | 7,849,385 | 10.76 

1920 | 70,526,398 | 0, 000,00 7.83 

1913 | 57,481,940 | 24.300. % 2.32 

1920 | 53,915,490 | 31,000,000} 1.74 

1913 | 45,353,573 3,503,005 | 12.62 

FFC 1920 | 52,377,367 | 3.870, 14.53 

Fiscal year of United Kingdom, Canada, and Germany ends March 31. 


All receipts converted into American money at par. 

Receipts for Germany 1922 estimated. 

Receipts for Italy 1921 estimated. 

Data obtained for Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Mr. GOODING. I now desire to make a comparison of the 
duties which are levied in Canada on farm products and the 
duties which are proposed to be levied on such products under 
the bill as reported by the Finance Committee. 

Under the tariff law of Canada the tax levied on live hogs is 
a cent and a half a pound, while under the bill as reported by 
the Finance Committee the tax is one-half cent a pound. On 
fresh meats in Canada the tax is 23 cents a pound, while it is 
from three-fourths of a cent to 5 cents a pound in the bill as 
reported by the Finance Committee. 

On meats, canned, in Canada the tax is 73 cents a pound; on 
lard and compounds it is 2 cents a pound in Canada and only 
1 cent a pound under the bill as reported by the Finance Com- 
mittee. On tallow there is a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem 
imposed in Canada, while the duty is only one-half cent 4 pound 
in the bill as reported by the Finance Committee. 

On eggs in Canada there is a duty of 3 cents per dozen im- 
posed, while the bill as reported by the Finance Committee im- 
poses a duty of 8 cents per dozen. On cheese in Canada there is 
imposed a duty of 3 cents a pound, while a duty of 5 cents a 
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pound is imposed by the bill as reported by the Finance Com- 
mittee. On butter a duty of 4 cents a pound is-imposed in 
Canada, while 8 cents a pound is imposed by the bill as reported 
by the Finance Committee. On coffee the duty is 5 cents a 
pound in Canada, while it is on the free list in this country. 

Coffee is an article that goes on the breakfast table, Mr. 
President, about which we have heard so much. I repeat, in 
Canada there is a duty of 5 cents a pound on coffee, while coffee 
is on the free list in this country under the pending bill 

On coffee, when not imported directly from country of growth, 
there is a duty per pound of 5 cents plus 10 per cent ad valorem 
under the Canadian law, while it is free in the bill reported by 
the committee. 

On coffee, green, there is a duty of 8 cents a pound in Canada, 
while it is on the free list under the pending bill. Tea has a 
duty of 10 cents a pound in Canada, while it is free under the 
pending bill. 

Rice, tapioca, and sago flour have a duty of 1 cent a pound in 
Canada, and only half a cent in the bill as reported by the Fi- 
nance Committee. 

Condensed milk has a duty of 8} cents per pound in Canada, 
while it only has a duty of 1 cent in the bill as reported by the 
Finance Committee, 

Beans have a duty of 35 cents a bushel in Canada, while here 
there is a duty of $1.20 imposed in the bill as reported by the 
Finance Committee. 

On peas there is a duty of 15 cents a bushel in Canada, and 
a duty of 56 cents under the pending bill. On buckwheat there 
is a duty in Canada of 15 cents, while there is a duty of 5 cents 
a bushel under the pending bill. 

On buckwheat flour there is a duty of 50 cents per 100 pounds 
in Canada, and 50 cents per 100 pounds under the pending bill. 

Corn meal has a duty of 25 cents a barrel in Canada, and 30 
cents a hundred pounds under the bill as reported by the Fi- 
nance Committee. 

Oats has a duty of 10 cents a bushel imposed in Canada, and 
of 15 cents a bushel under the bill as reported by the Finance 
Committee, 

Oatmeal has a duty of 60 cents per hundred imposed on it in 
Canada, while the rate is 90 cents a hundred in the bill as re- 
ported by the committee. 

Rye has a duty of 10 cents a bushel imposed in Canada, while 
the duty is 15 cents a bushel in the bill as reported by the Fi- 
nance Committee. 

Rice, cleaned, has a duty of 75 cents a hundred imposed on it 
in Canada, while a duty of three-eighths of a cent a pound is 
imposed on it under the bill as reported by the committee. 

Sago and tapioca have a duty of 274 per cent in Canada, 
while on tapioca there is a duty of one-half cent a pound im- 
posed under the bill as reported by the committee. 

On hay and straw there is a duty of $2 per ton imposed in 
Canada, while on hay a duty of $4 a ton and on straw a duty of 
$3.50 a ton are imposed under the bill as reported by the Finance 
Committee. 

Flaxseed has a duty of 10 cents a bushel imposed on it 
Canada, and a duty of 40 cents a bushel imposed under the bill 
as reported by the committee. 

So, taking the greater necessities of life, there is no ques- 
tion, so far as the breakfast table and the dinner table and the 
supper table are concerned, that the Canadian citizen pays 
twice the tax that the American citizen pays. 

The duty on farm machinery is from 15 to 20 per cent in 
Canada, while it is free under the bill as reported by the 
Finance Committee. The duty on typewriters is 25 per cent ad 
valorem in Canada, while they are free in America. The duty 
on sewing machines is 80 per cent in Canada, while it is from 
25 to 40 per cent ad valorem in this country. Woolen yarns have 
a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem in Canada and from 30 to 40 
per cent ad valorem in this country under the bill as reported 
by the Finance Committee. Woolen blankets have a duty of 
85 per cent ad valorem in Canada and from 30 to 40 per cent 
ad valorem under the bill as reported by the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Boots and shoes have a duty of 80 per cent ad valorem in 
Canada and an ad valorem duty of not over 10 cents under the 
pending bill. Harness and saddles have a duty of 30 per cent in 
Canada, while they have a duty of 85 per cent under the bill as 
reported by the committee. 

Mr. President, I ask that this table which I am quoting may 
be published in the Recor entire. 

. PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, it is so 
ordered. 


The table referred to is as follows: 
Tariff of the Dominion of Canada. 


Boots and shoes, harness 
and saddles. 


for a British prefer- 


pee ea meantime oh 
The applies to any country 


aaa and an intermediate tariff. intermediate 
which its benefits may be extended by orders in coun 

Mr. GOODING. I have here a table e the duties im- 
posed by the tariff law of the United Kingdom. 

On coffee there is a duty of $9.78 a hundred, while it is free 
under the pending bill as reported, On tea under the British 
tariff law a duty of 24 cents a pound is levied, while under the 
pending bill it is on the free list. Tea and coffee are luxuries 
in England; they are necessities in the United States. 

On sugar there is a duty levied of $6.16 a hundred pounds in 
Great Britain, as against $1.60 a hundred under the bill as 
reported, 

In England more revenue is collected from duties on coffee 
and tea and sugar and coconut and cocoa than we collect in 
America on all the farm products that go upon the breakfast 
table. — 

On condensed milk, sweetened, the duty in England is $2.80 
per 100 pounds, while under the bill as reported by the Finance 
Committee the rate is $1.50. On cocoa the rate in England per 
100 pounds is $9.78, while under the bill as reported by the 
committee it is free. On currants, per 100 pounds, the English 
duty is 48 cents; under the bill as reported by the committee 
it is $2.50. On figs and raisins the English duty per 100 pounds 
is $2.52, and under the bill reported by the Finance Commit- 
tee $2.. On prunes the rate of the British tariff per 100 pounds 
is $2.52, and under the bill reported by the Finance Committee 
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50 cents. When it comes to cider there is not very much dif- 
ference in the respective duties, the English duty being 8 cents 
a gallon and the proposed duty under the pending bill 10 cents 
a gallon. Under the English tariff the duty on gasoline is 
12 cents a gallon, while under the pending bill it is free. On 
motor cars and motor cycles the British duty is 334 per cent, 
while under the pending bill as reported by the Finance Com- 
mittee it is 25 per cent. On chicory the British duty per 100 
pounds is $9.37, while under the pending bill reported by the 
Finance Committee it is $1.50. 

So the figures run, Mr. President, all along the line. England 
placed a duty during 1921 on opera glasses of 35 per cent ad 
valorem; on laboratory porcelain, of 35 per cent ad valorem; 
on scientific instruments, of 40 per cent ad valorem. A great 
many articles have been put on the dutiable list in England. I 
ask that the entire table may be printed as a part of my re- 
marks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Tariff of the United Kingdom. 


Full duty. Finance Roerne 
$9.78 ý 
+24 Free. 
2. 80 84. 50 
6. 10 1,60 
2. 80 1.50 
9.78 Free. 
48 2.50 
2.52 2.00 
2. 52 -50 
Gl iid: 780 1 
ucose, solid . FE $ 

Glucose, liquid . l 2. 8⁰ 1. 50 
Motor spiri e Gannon 12 Free. 
Motor cars and motu er 334 per cent.] Cars, 25 per cent; 
eye. per 

cent. 
Dr $9. 37 81.50 
Chi hydrate «42 25 per cent. 
-04 $0. 08 
Watches. .....5..2.... nt. | 75 cents to $10. 75. 
TTW cent. | 35 per cent plus 81 

to $3. 
Collodion.... $2. 80 
Soap, tran: 30 per cent. 
Musical instruments 36 per cont, 


The average paid carpenters, plasterers. 
chinists, and shoemakers in Evgland is $3.08 


TARIFF OF THE 


esi bricklayers, ma- 
per day, 
UNITED KINGDOM. 

(Page 2.) 

[Nors.— During 1921 the number of articles to which the tariff of 
the United iy aptes has been Eeu extended by the passing 
of the safe ing of industries act, By this act articles com- 
ing under t 5 5 are chargeable with duty to the extent 
of 334 per cent ad valore 


The British rate is 834 per cent. Finance Committee rates are as 
follows: 


Optical Be 

Optical truments 35 
Scientific glassware. 35 
Laboratory porcelain... 85 
Scientific instruments - 40 
Gauges and measuring rann — 40 
Compounds of thorium, cerium, and other rare earth metals 25 
Synthetic organic VVV 
e . 

Wireless valves and similar rectiflers ----- 

Ignition magnetos and permanent magnets.. 26 
T STN 35 
1 latch needles, $2 per thousand, plus 35 
ERTIES ar — —!. —ñ 45 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I have before me also a table 
showing the tariff rates under the French law. I wish to say 
that the duties under the tariff laws of all the countries to 
which I have referred or shall refer are collected on the gold 
basis. Under the French tariff law the duty on steers, bullocks, 
and heifers, per 100 pounds live weight, is $2.63; on rams, ewes, 
and wethers, per 100 pounds, live weight, $3.50; on mutton, 
fresh or preserved, per 100 pounds, $4.38; on pork, per 100 
pounds, $3.50; on eggs, per 100 pounds, 88 cents; on cheese, 
hard, Dutch or Swiss, per 100 pounds, $3.06; on butter, per 
100 pounds, $2.63; on wheat, 74 cents a bushel; on oats, 17 
cents a bushel; on barley, 26 cents a bushel; on rye, 30 cents a 
bushel; on rice, whole and grits, per 100 pounds, $2.10; on ap- 
ples and pears, per 100 pounds, $1.31; on raisins and dates, per 
100 pounds, $6.57; on soya beans, per 100 pounds, 22 cents; on 
refined sugar, per 100 pounds, $2.72. Under the French tariff 
law coffee per 100 pounds is taxed $26.26. That is how much 
of a free breakfast table there is in France. On chocolate the 
French duty is also $26.26 per 100 pounds; and on tea, per 


100 pounds, $35.02, and that, of course, 
tea. 

Tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes, $656.56 a hundred pounds. 

Linseed oil, 58 cents a hundred pounds. 

Oil, soya bean, and corn for soap, 79 cents a hundred pounds. 

Edible fats, $3.06 a hundred. 

Cotton, washed, 66 cents a hundred. 

Hemp, combed, $1.31 a hundred. 

Vegetables, fresh, $1.75 a hundred. 

Vegetables, dried, $1.63 a hundred. 

Iron or steel billets, bars, 66 cents a hundred. 

Fine steel for tools, $1.97 a hundred. 

Tron or steel rods, 66 cents a hundred. 

Cotton yarn, $4.08 a hundred. 

Cotton yarn for carpets or rugs, $13.83 a hundred. 

Silk thread, unbleached, $35.02 a hundred. 

Table linen, $21.71 a hundred. 

Knit gloves, $78.79 a hundred. 

Hides and skins, tanned, $1.31 a hundred. 

I shall not take the time to read all this list, Mr. President, 
but I ask that it be printed in connection with my remarks. 

The VICH PRESIDENT, Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


French tariff, based on the act 1910, revised to December, 1921. 
[Duty computed at par, American money. Franc equals 19.3 cents.] 


includes breakfast 


f Gen- 
Article. Unit. eral 
rate. 
Steers, bullocks, heifers... ..........+ee-s+++ PSN "wel live | $2.63 
Rams, ewes, wethers..... 3.50 
Mutton, fresh or preserved. 4.38 
c 3. 50 
E T Ut 88 
3.06 
C 2.63 
.74 
17 
20 
30 
30 
S A. AA 3,33 
3 whole and grits 2.10 
‘otatoes, March and June.. 32 
. — any other time 16 
Apples and pears....-. 1.31 
6. 57 
Soya beans 2 
Sugar, 272 
S ds ceweenee 26, 26 
Chocolates. cee 26. 20 
19555 o nanaS 35.02 
656. 56 
Olive 88 
. ‘ 
Palai — e 3.05 
eee 60 
Hemp, 1.31 
1.75 
Vi 1.63 
Brick, common 021 
Brick, hollo- W «c - 052 
Milk, Hoss, 8 
Fine steel for 97 
Tron or steel rods... 66 
Cotton yo, , single, unbleached. 03 
anaon carpets, rugs, eto R3 
tkthread, um bleached EPT eee ee 02 
Table linen, damasked, unbleached. 
Fabrics of pure cotton. 
Fabrics of pure wool. 


Knit goods, gloves.. 
Hides and skins, tanned.. 


FFC 


7¹ 

81 

“4 

79 

31 

Gloves, fur 54 
W OS, gold CASCOS.. «E 68 
S 7 ta le and wall. 5 
T . 2³ 
Cutlery, ine table 79 
Firearms ....... 7 
IROS.. «cov cncseccacsnegusratccancaescsrsconsussccece 95 
Phonograph ss. 8s 
Automobiles 88 
Hats, Wool 17 
Games, to; sporting gi 8 — 


eto 


Photograp c appara — 8 


Norr -A lower tariff than the above, called the minimum tariff, is applicable to 
articles imported from certain countries with which special arrangements have been 
whe average wage paid carpenters, plasterers, painters, bricklayer machinists, 
and a s 1.6. ; ihi 

Mr. GOODING. I may say that with this per capita tax in 
France of $8.69, the carpenters, plasterers, painters, bricklayers, 
machinists, and shoemakers in that country are working on the 
average for $1.46 a day, while in America these same trades 
are being paid on an average $7.17 a day. So it seems to me 
that our friends across the aisle should not shed any tears 
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about the American workingman being highly taxed when we Vegetable oils, 44 cents a pound. 
compare his wages with those that are paid in France or Eng- | Batter. 4 ‘conte 1 poved. e 
land or any other country, where they pay four times the tax Milk, Big nang 8 cents a pound. 
on the breakfast table that we do in America, —.— te — 75 a pow eae 
Here are the figures for Italy: » 2 cents a pound. A 
Cattle, per head, $3.84 15.3 Macaron cents a poun 
Sheep, 87 canta? As hea s ii Canned meats, 14 cents a pound. 
Swine, $1. 12 5p $3.84 a head. Dates, 44 cents a pound. 
Poultry, 5 — er hundred unds. Meats, preserved, conte a pound. 
Poultry, 1.35 per hundred pounds, Prunes, 33 cents a pound. 
Meats, fresh, eh 55 per hundred pounds. r Coffee, 1.4 cents a pound. 
Meats, frozen. $1.35 per hundred pounds. í pane 1 cent a pound, or 56 cents a bushel. 
Ham, $4.42 per hundred pounds. a; 4 cents a pound. 
Milk, condensed, unsweetened, 1.74 per hundred pounds. Applies, dried, 2 “cents. a pound, 
Milk, powdered,’ $3.48 per hundred pounds. Sone 14 cents a pound. 
Milk, conden sweetened, $3.26 per hundred pounds. Wainuts, 14 cents a pound. 
Milk, sugar, $3.26 82 per hundred pounds, Raisins, 7 cents a pound. 
heese, ndred pounds. Currants, 7 cents a pound. 
Su ar, a fg — hundred poun Cheese, 9 cents a pound. 
13,44 per anarag Tea, 4} cents a pound. 
Lottes, roasted, $17.86 per hundred pounds, Bacon, 9 cents a pound. 
Chocolate, Eea tee ene I ask to have this table printed in the RECORD. 
975 per hundred . Tea is free under the Finance The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
committee bill. The matter referred to is as follows: 
Wheat, 40.cents a bushel, 
Corn, 87 cents a ae. Tarif’ of Argentina, 
Barley, 833 * {Monetary unit gold peso. One peso equals 100 centaves 80.952. 


Rice, 44 cents a hundred 
Wheat flour, $1 a hundre: pounds 
Cottonseed oil, $4.37 a hundred pounds, 
Linseed oil, $2.10 a hundred pounds, 
Lard, $1.80 a hundred pounds. Harness 
Bacon, $2. 20, ‘a hondted- pounds: Clothing, readiy-inade, dines „ 
Hides, tanned, $10.50 a hundred pounds. Boots and shoes. . 

Furniture. 


i 


Harness, $13 a hundred pounds, 

Saddles, $1.50 each, 

The average wage paid for carpenters, plasterers, painters, 
bricklayers, machinists, and shoemakers in Italy is 79 cents a 
day, yet practically everything that goes on the breakfast table 
in Italy is taxed, 

I ask to have this table printed in the Recorp in connection 
with my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Tariff of Italy. 
[Monetary unit 1 lira. 1 lira equals 100 centesimi or $0.192.] 


ssheses 
8111771 


see 


888888 888881714 


9 
2 
= 


388858885 


.... 


Mr. GOODING. The tariff in Chile is as follows: 


Cattle, $3.60 to $5.76 a head. 
Sheep, 72 cents a head. 

Horses, $3.60 a head. 

Swine, $1.80 a head. 

Meats, fresh. 3.2 cents a pound. 
Bacon and ham, 9 cents a pound. 
Milk, condensed, T cents a pound. 
Butter, 10 cents a pound. 

Lard, 4 cents a pound, 

Cheese, 10 cents a pound. 

Boots and shoes, 1 cent a pair. ' 
Everything is by the he in Chile. 
Corn, one-half cent a pound, 

Rye, 1 cent a pound. 

Oats, 14 cents a pound. 

Rice, seven-tenths of a cent a pound. 
Coffee, 1) cents a pound. 

Tea, 10 cents a pound. 


I ask to have this table printed in the Reoorp in connection 
with my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Tariff of Chile. 
{Monetary unit, gold peso; par value, 36 cents.] 


„ Seeg. prip popopo p eee 


.. 


RSSSRSSSHRSSEEBASSSESSSEQSSSPRReRBRARS 


ESN, Parm, 


22... 0 GE TRE AGT LO RGA TOTES TET 
Nore.—The average wage paid for carpenters, plasterers, painters, bricklayers, 
machinists, an * in Italy is 79 cents per — Article. 


Mr. GOODING. Here is a tariff table for the Argentine: 


Clothing, ready-made, 50 per cent ad valorem. 60-$5. 76 
Harness, 50 per cent ad valorem. 72 
Boots and shoes, 50 per cent ad valorem, Horses.. 3.60 
Furniture, 50 per cent ad valorem. Swine... P 1.80 
Hides and 45 per cent ad valorem, Meats, fresh . . 082 
Hides skins, 40 per cent ad valorem, Bacon amd aM ͤKAA AAA 0 

Blankets, wool, 40 cent ad valorem. Muk, Maths.. „ dee 4 . 0133 
oil, 43 cents a pound. Milk d 07 
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Osssssa 


Nore.—Chilean exchange was quoted. at 12 cents, December, 1921. 


Mr. GOODING. Tue tariff rates in Germany are as follows: 


Corn, 28 cents a bushel. 

30 cents a bushel, 

6 cents a bushel. 
0. cents per 100 pounds, 
Rye, 50 cents per 100 er 
Barley, 40 cents per 100 pounds. 
Brans, 20 cents per 100 pounds. 
Cocoa, $T per 100 pounds. 
Chocolate, 55,40 per 100 pounds. 
Sheep, $1.90 each. 
Swine, 98 cents per 100 pounds. 


Poultry, 40 cents — — Set unds, 
Fresh meats.: $2.9 pounds. 
Meats, frozen, $3. 80 pe 0 pen: “100 pounds. 
Bacon. $3.20. per 


100 panne 8. 
Poultry, dressed. $i. per 100 pounds, 
Sausage, 126 per 100 pounds. 


Butter, 20 100 pounds. 
Honey, $4.4 0 per, 100 N Sood 
Linseed oil, P a 100- 


Cottonseed oil. 74. Q per 1 e 
Milk, condensed, sweetened, $2.70 


per 100 pounds. 


Boots and shoes, $3.20 per 100 poun: 
Sugar, from $2 to 84. 


I ask permission to have this table printed in connection with 
my remarks. 
The VICE PRESIDENT; Without objection, it is so ordered, 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
German tariff. 


BASSSSSVSSESESSSSESS 


w 
12 85 r, rer. Leg. 
s 


Mr. 9 ne z mabik 180 President, that there is not 
a country on eurth that does not tax the breakfast table at a 
higher rate than we do here in America. We are nearer a 
free - trade country to-day, as far as the breakfast table is 
concerned, than any other country on earth, and these tariff 
rates in foreign countries prove that beyond a question of a 
doubt. 

The Republican Party levies a protective tariff on those 
articles that we produce in this country and those that we can 
develop and those that give employment to American labor. 
It never has been the policy of the Republican Party to levy a 
duty on ten or coffee; because we can not produce them, nor on 
any other things that we do not produce, as far as that is con- 
cerned, unless they displace something that we do produce. 


I'am not alarmed about our not being able to buy from foreign 


countries if we do not open up our ports. Our ports are wide 


‘| open to-day to every country, as compared to their ports, with 


the revenue that they collect on imports from America, es- 


.| pecially on farm products: 


We bought last year. 8790, 257,384 worth of imported products 
that we do not produce in America, so that there is not any 
danger that we will not be able to buy abroad. Let me read 
you a few of these articles. 

Chemicals and drugs that we do not produce in this country 
or I ‘will. read only the first :figure—$36,000,000: 


Sonne. 14 000,000. i 
Coffee, 142 000,000. 
rs, 

Unbleached. burlap, 841. 000,000. 
| Fruits that we do not produce, 

Nuts that we do not 8 ag 

Skins from animal 680800 
oe ‘rubber, $75, 
Metals and 1 $84 000, „000. 

Vegetable oils, 

Precious rey $36, 000,000 

Silks, and manufactures of silks, $259,000,000.° 

Tea, $14,000,000. 


I ask to have this table printed as part of my remarks. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 

Imports of commodities not produced in United States for 1921. 


20 ee 


Fa rinaceous substances — r- — $1, 771, 946 
Chemical—drugs, et. 36, 268, 818 
Cocoa 23. 124, 741 
Coffee... — 142) 808) 719 
Cork wood and bark 959, 947 
Logw. 636, ene 
Fertilizers 2, 335, 982 
Fibers ES ER ae ER te rae 
Unbleached iui b———.—.—.—————— 41, 279, 072 

6 29 458 
Nuts 


12) 674, 019 
723 


Hair, human- 9, 7 
25, 523. 743 


Skins, animal 


India rubber, ete—»„ . 75,562, 988 
A ee PES Pe ̃ Ä —— —— 473, 721 
CCTTTTTT—T—T—ß—T—T—.. ̃ ̃ —. We Noe eofete wA 

Metals and minerals „4ĩ%œv; „„ 


Precious and semiprecious states oe 

I gs I SESE ET LEE IAS CASTE 
Mother-ot-nearl. S —ꝛ—— — r 988 
Silk-and manufactures o 259, 601, 253 
(Fo ET ͤ eS ees HY (aE 
BUS CRON soa pipe a 116,157 
aon —— SS SaaS 227, 765 
Cc ccc Le A PC SB 
Wax, — TES IE „„ 1, 671, 932: 
Bish [OOe MNO: WHO Regence R 135, 727: 
Rattan and reeds — 1, 074, 528 
Total. SA a PP 


Mr. GOODING. I also. ask to have printed as part of my 
remarks a table showing the average daily wage of carpenters, 
plasterers, painters, bricklayers, machinists, and shoemakers in 
the countries-of Germany, Italy, Japan, France, England, and 
the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be: so 
ordered, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Average daily wage. 


— 


30 
1.53 
1.53 
1.53 
1.50 
1.23 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, referring to this particular: 
item, the Senator from Montana is correct and the Sënator from- 
Michigan is wrong regarding the question as to whether it is 
produced in this country. In the Summary of the Tariff In- 
3 page 188, the statement is as follows: 

rphous graphite is so widely distributed that no serious diff 

culty fs is s likel to be encountered by any of the great commercial nations 

ing their vital needs. The: most important deposits of crystalline, 

grap = are controlled by Great Britain through her sovereignty over; 
eylon and by France through sovereignty over Madagascar. 

Then, further, it says: 

The United States has heretofore not been considered independent 
in the matter of crucible graphite. Crucible makers, who use about 
15,000 tons a year, have insisted on havin — Ceylon. graphite. Montana 

produces a graphite that has been en * crucible manufacturers; 
— equal to Ceylon material. The 3 available has 
not been a- proved; but max be sufficient "to. a a domestic: demands for: 
many y 
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Then another statement appears; and this is not questioned, 
so far as I know: 

There is a larger degree of ind 

aphite, of which the consumption is in the ne 

ns annually, Practically all of this can be furnished from domestic 
sources, inclüding both natural and artificial graphite, but during the 
war American-owned mines in Mexico and Canada were drawn upon 
to some extent, and more recently Korean graphite has again been 
imported. 

So there is no question but that all this material can be pro- 
duced and is being produced in this country, and the domestic 
supply is ordinarily sufficient for our demands. 

I think the duty proposed by the committee may yield reve- 
nue, and it may be strictly termed a revenue duty. Beyond that, 
we get into the field of protection, and I would not feel justified 
in increasing the duty provided by the committee, and I would 
only vote for it on the idea that it would be found to be a duty 
which would yield a revenue, and would not tend to encourage 
the formation of a combination or a trust, or impose such re- 
strictions on importations as would cause a great increase in 
the prices here. 

Upon the basis of its being a revenue duty, it would be justi- 
fied, Otherwise, both graphite and plumbago ought to be on the 
free list, 


endence in the matter of amorphous 
borhood of 15,000 


POLICY OF RECLAMATION. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, in yesterday morning’s Wash- 
ington Post, under the column headed “Chats with Visitors,” 
appeared a very interesting interview with Governor Campbell, 
of Arizona. I ask that it may be read by the Secretary. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Why not have it printed in the. 
Recorp withont reading? 

Mr. McNARY. The article is brief, and I prefer that it 
be read. It is about a matter which will be interesting to the 
Senator from Washington. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


The people of the West are becoming very anxious for congressional 
action on land-reclamation projects which are now oop declared 
Gov. Thomas E. 8 of Arizona, at the Willard. . Campbell 
is now serving his third term as Republican governor of a State that 
is normally Democratic. He has been one of the leaders of the Western 
States Reclamation Association, which has united 13 western States in 
a campaign in support of pending reclamation 8 

There has been considerable talk about the West being the battle 

ound of the 3 election, particularly with reference to the con- 

l of the House and the Senate,” Governor Campbell said. I believe 
this is a fact, and there is not much time between now and November 
for the people of our country to forget. We have been promised a 
broad national policy of amation. The Republican Party in its 

latform stands pledged. President Harding has emphatically declared 

mself in favor of the McNary-Smith bill. The committees of both 
Houses of he have recommended this bill by unanimous votes, 
To-day it is on the calendars of both House and Senate. 

Let it apposta that a narrow vie int of a few House leaders is 
endangering ts pas: through inactivity and procrastination. We 
may live a long way from Washington, but we are familiar with the 

litical tactics of letting a meritorious measure die on the calendar. 

he West to-day is watching the national administration with just as 
keen an interest as the leaders are watching the West.” 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the Governor of the State of 
Arizona, Mr. Campbell, is not only a gentleman of excellent 
judgment but accurate expression. The supporters of the 
Smith-McNary reclamation bill are beginning to be seriously 
disturbed over the situation respecting that bill. This ought 
not to be a political question. It is an economic, a business, 
question, and citizens of the West, of the South, and of the East 
have perceived the importance of this legislation. Only four 
days since a group of certain Republican editors of the Press 
Association of the State of Washington manfully served notice 
on the Republican Party that unless this Congress enacted the 
Smith-McNary reclamation bill they would no longer consider 
themselves bound to support the Republican Party. I read from 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD (p. 7434 of the proceedings of Tues- 
day, May 23). The telegram was inserted in the Recorp by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] and 
is as follows: 

YAKIMA, WASH., May 20, 1922. 
Wester L. Jones, Washington, D. C.: 

Following a meeting here to-day of the Yakima-Benton-Kittitas group 
of the Washington State Press Association, Republican members of the 
Sree, adopted the following resolution: 

“ Whereas the Republican Pa in the last national campaign gave 
to the voters of the Nation its pledge to put into operation a speeded- 
up and enlarged program of reclamation ; and 

“Whereas the MeNary-Smith bill, now pending in Congress, was 
framed as a fulfillment of that pledge and as such has received the 
official sanction of the administration; and 

“Whereas said McNary-Smith bill has been unanimously recom- 
mended for 3 committees in both Houses of Congress; and 

“Whereas enactment of said McNary-Smith bill will stimulate busi- 
ness and industry, relieve unemployment, contribute. materially to the 
Nation’s wealth, and inure to the special benefit of the returned soldiery 
without prejudice or preference to any project, section, or district of 
the unreclaimed areas of the Nation: Now therefore be it 


“Resolved by the following Republican newspaper publishers of the 
State of Washington, That fasture of the Republican majority in! cone 
3 to pass the said McNary-Smith bill at the present session will 

regarded by us as an inexcusable breach of faith on the part of the 
national Republican P: „ and we hereby declare that we no longer 
consider ourselves, either by reason of our past affiliations or the party's 
future promises, bound to continue our support of the national pub- 


lican Party.” 
ers represented at to-day's meeting were Ellens- 


Republican newspsp 
burg Record, Sunnyside Sun, Grandview Herald, Wapato Independent, 
Kennewick Courier-Reporter, 


Aney Review, Toppenish Tribune, 
Zillah Mirror, Richland Advocate, Prosser Record-Bulletin. 

I am of opinion that this dispatch which the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones] caused to be inserted in the RECORD 
expresses the view of a vast majority of the American people, 
irrespective of party. I have spoken in season, and some say 
out of season, here in the Senate pointing out the necessity for 
the early enactment of this Smith-McNary reclamation bill, and 
I have said to Republicans here and elsewhere that it was their 
duty to pass this bill and that they can make no greater con- 
tribution to the happiness and the prosperity of the people of 
this country than to pass the Smith-McNary reclamation bill. 

The distinguished chairman of the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation, the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Mc- 
Nary] has labored for this legislation with a zeal and a dili- 
gence unsurpassed during my time here. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] knows, and he has 
impressed the committee with the idea, that if the landless 
returned soldier is to obtain a tract of land and is to become a 
farmer the eligible means to that end is to be found through 
the passage of this Smith-McNary reclamation bill. Through 
the efforts of the senior Senator from Oregon and throngh the 
efforts of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] the title or 
name of the old Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of 
Arid Lands has had stricken from it the words “ of arid lands,” 
so that now I say to you from the South if the Mississippi 
River overflows its banks the Smith-McNary reclamation bill, 
when it becomes a law, will afford an opportunity for you to 
stay the devastating floods and reclaim the lands. In the true 
philosophy of government we have as much right to reclaim 
swamp lands as we have to irrigate arid lands, and I am in 
fayor of doing both, both for the benefit of the people. A goy- 
ernment is a harness with which to draw civilization’s load. 

The moment a citizen becomes a landowner he becomes a 
stockholder in the Republic, and no government can with safety 
ignore the question of affording to industrious persons an oppor- 
tunity to acquire a home. Reclamation of lands is practical, 
yet ideal; it is one of the noblest tasks our Nation could per- 
form. 

We of to-day are the tragic generation. Vast unrest every- 
where, much unemployment distresses the people, and no 
grander or more utilitarian work could be done than to reclaim, 
for the benefit of the people, our now idle, unutilized lands. 
Hear me while I read from the report on the Smith-McNary 
reclamation bill, as written by the Senator from Oregon, 
wherein he quoted from a great Babylonian monarch: 

I haye made the canal of Hammurabi a blessing for the people of 
Shumir and Accad. I bave distributed the waters by branch canals 
over the desert plains. I have made water flow in the dry channels 
and have given an unfailing supply to the people. I have changed 
desert plains into well-watered lands. I have given them fertility and 
plenty, and made them the abode of happiness. 

I am glad that the suggestions urging action on this bill have 
come from the other side, as this relieves the discussion of any 
partisan charge. I saw the dispatch yesterday which the Sena- 
tor from Washington placed into the Recorp, but I felt a hesi- 
tancy about discussing it here, because those gentlemen were 
Republican editors; but the Senator from Washington, in plac- 
ing that statement into the RECORD, again proved himself to be 
what we all know him to be, a fair man, who labors earnestly 
for things not only for the good of his party but for ths good 
of his country. 

If this Congress should fail to pass the Smith-McNary recla- 
mation bill a roar of fury, anger, and resentment would rise 
from every camp, every home, every hamlet and city in the 
West. The Republican Party is bound, as far as faith and 
promises can bind men, to pass this bill. The proper commit- 
tee of the House and the proper committee of the Senate have 
recommended it. The bill asks for no gift, no bounty, no lar- 
gesse from the Federal Treasury, but it provides that an ap- 
propriate sum of money—$350,000,000—shall be transferred to 
the national reclamation fund and that the Secretary of the 
Interior may from time to time designate lands eligible for 
reclamation in Mississippi, Montana, Maine, Michigan, Alabama, 
Arizona, Utah, Arkansas, or in any other State, and that such 
approved projects shall be built. The money will all be repaid 
to the United States, hence this is not an appropriation, 

Will any statesman arise and declare that he has a better 
solution of the reclamation question? Will anyone here ad- 
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“vance a better idea than is in this bill? Unless he can do so, 
it is his duty to support the Smith-MeNary reclamation ‘bill. 
Unless some Senator comes forward with a better plan for re- 
claiming the Everglades of Florida, the overflowed lands of the 
South, the stump lands ‘of the Northwest and Hast, and the 


arid lands of the West—unless he can point out a better or 


more eligible plan than is provided in the Smith-McNary ‘bill 
he is in duty bound, in my judgment, to vote for this bill. 

Just as soon as this bill is passed the 
rior would set to work the various agencies of his department 
investigating and approving projects. Here and there and 
everywhere engineers would be examining to ascertain where 
projects may be built. 


I measure my words when I say that no Congress ever has 


and that no Congress ever will consider a bill of more impor- 
tance than the Smith-McNary reclamation bill. Without any 
offensiveness intended, I speak for others as well as myself, 
not only-on this side but for a few gentlemen on the other side 
of the aisle, and say we serve notice now that, if we can prevent 


it, this Congress will not be permitted to adjourn until the 


Smith-MeNary bill is a law. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator whether he 
thinks the country needs an ‘increased production of agricul- 
tural products to-day? 

Mr. ASHURST. Knowing that a large number of ‘the 


4,000,000 soldiers in a land which they saved need and desire a j 


home or a farm, I have little fear of overproduction. Do we 
need a stimulation of agricultural products? Is that the ques- 
tion the Senator asks me? 

Mr. LENROOT. Does not the Senator admit that at the 
present prices there is no profit in raising agricultural products? 
If that be true, does the country need an increased production 
of agricultural products? 

Mr, ASHURST. All the more reason why, because the sol- 
dier should have a home. If we say agricultural products are 
now too high, let the soldier grow them if he desires, 

Mr. LENROOT. No; they are too low. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the Senator is one of the 
most determined fighters in the Senate. It would be distressing 
for me to draw any inference from his remarks that he is 
going to oppose this bill. I do not agree with the Senator on 
Many things. He and I have crossed swords frequently ‘and 
to my discomfiture, on many questions at times, but I shall be 
filled with profound regret and painful surprise if I see that 
superb intellect fighting the Smith-McNary bill. With his 
ability and leadership he owes it as a duty to his country to 
stand up and fight for this bill. I hope we may find him en- 
listed with other soldiers of the common good, marching for- 
ward in a phalanx in favor of this truly wonderful legislation 
which a Republican Secretary of the Interior favors. Pass this 
bill and glory will be your portion; defeat it, or adjourn with- 
out action on`this bill and the heat of public opinion will con- 
sume you root and branch, 


Promises in politics must be kept; either keep them or do not f 
firmness, 


make them, A vote for this bill is a vote for the 

strength, and prosperity of this Republic. 

Mr. ASHURST subsequently said: 

Mr. President, this evening I had occasion to address the Sen- 
ate for a few moments upon the Smith-McNary reclamation 
bill, reported favorably from the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. I ask unanimous consent to insert in the RECORD 
as an appendix to my remarks a copy of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The bill referred to is as follows: 

A bill (S. 8254) to encourage the development of the agricultural re- 
sources of the United States through Federal and State cooperation 
giving parra in the matter of employment and the establishment 
of rural homes to those who have served with the military and naval 
forees of the United States. 

Be it enacted, etc., That when used in this act— 

183 The term “ Secretary ” means the Secretary of the Interior. 

b) The term district“ means any district organized under the law 
of any State to provide for the agricultural reclamation of lands by ir- 
rigation, drainage, or dikage, with authority to issue bonds which shall 
be a general 1 against all lands within the district aud to contract 
with the United States under this act as provided herein. 

(e) The term “farm” means an area of land within a reclamation 

roject sufficient in size, in the opinion of the Secretary, to supportia 
tony, but not exceeding 160 acres of reclaimed land. 

(d) The term “excess lands" means all lands in a single holding in 
excess of one established farm. 

(e) The term veteran“ means any individual, a member of the 
military or naval forces of the United States in ‘the War with E 
the War with Spain, or in the suppression of the insurrection in the 
Philippines, and honorably discharged therefrom or placed in the Reg- 
ular Army or Naval Reserve. 


of the Inte- 


“fully completed and 


Src. 2. That the Secretary is authorized to investigate the ‘feasibility 
of 8 lands within any district in any State under contract 
with the district. One-half the cost’ of investigation shall be advanced 
I district and one-half by the United States. n determining 
} t reclamation is feasible, the Secretary’ is authorized, under contract 
with ‘the district, to construct the necessary works for the reclamation 
of the lands involved and operate and maintain the same so long as such 
operation and maintenance are necessary, in the opinion of the Secretary, 
to safeguard the interests of the Government. The total cost 6 
construction and of operation and maintenance which shall inelude a 

soe oye ruse Ainge obey aon: be paid by the district to the 

n i z 

Spo. 3. That before construction of a project is commenced the sizes 
of the farms therein shall be established and agreements shall be made 
effectively subjecting not less than 80 per cent of the excess lands 
within project 8 authority of the Seer to ers 
at prices and ‘terms ‘fixed in advance in such agrewpents. Such prices 
and terms shall be determined with the-view of placing a boun ‘fide and 
„3 each: farm of the project with the least possible 

y. 
Snc. 4. That when, in the rwe of the Secretary, a proſect has been 
successfully operated for one season the Secretary 
S fix the construction cost thereof, which shall melude the total 
eost of investigation, the expense of selling district -bonds under section 
5, interest at not exceeding 5 per cent per annum upon all sums ad- 
by the United States in the construction thereof, and the cost of 
wees and maintai the project to the date of fixing such cost, 
total cost the \district shall. agree -to to the United States 


‘| within a period not exceeding 40 years, with Bun! interest thereon at 


not exceeding 5 per cent per annum: Provided, That upon receipt by the 
United States from the proceeds of district bonds, as provided in section 
5 of such total cost with interest, the obligation of the district te the 

nited States for construction shall.be.satisfied : Provided ‘further, That 
upon the receipt of such total cost the moneys advanced by the.district 
for investigation of the project shall be returned to the district. So lon 
as the Government: operates and maintains a project’ the district ‘sha 
also pay to the United States annually, upon phe to be fixed by the 
Secretary, the total cost of operation and maintenance. 

Sec. 5. That preceding any expenditure by the United States on ac- 
count of construction of a project bonds of the district equal in face value 
to the amount of the pro; nditure shall be. dul issued and de- 
livered to the United States. at any time it should appear to the 
Secretary-that the original bond issue is insufficient to cover the cost.of 
the p work, he may either curtall the work or require the dis- 
trict to issue additional bonds, and when the total cost of the com- 
pleted project has been determined under section 4, all bonds issued in 
excess.of such eost shall be canceled. The bonds shall be in form a 
proved by the Secretary and shall run for a period not exceeding 
pen bear interest at a rate to be fixed by the Secretary not 555 

er cent, 8 annually, and be issued in denominations: of $25, 
$50, $100, $500, and $1,000. ‘These bonds shall be deposited with the 
Federal Farm Loan Board, and when the project cost is known and the 
value of all of the property of the district subject to assessment for the 
ment of the bonds s ‘reach twice: the par-value of the bends as 
‘ound by the said board, the board shall offer the bonds at publie or 


private sale at not less than par under terms and conditions to be pro- 
vided by rules and regulations to be made by said board. 


Ñ The moneys 
received from the sale of the bonds shall be credited upon the district 
contract. Prior to sale of the bonds the beard shall collect all moneys 
aso rr eas and the same shall likewise be credited upon the district 
con 

‘Suc. 6. That unentered and unpatented arid and semiarid lands of 
the United States susceptible of reclamation may be included in a dis- 
trict and may be subjected to the provisions of the act of August 11, 
1916 (39 Stat. p. 506), in accordance with the terms of said act: Pro- 
vided, That the final pene of section 1 of the act shall not apply: 
Provided further, That while the unentered -publie lands within a dis- 
trict constitute more than 80 per cent in area of the lands therein, the 
Secretary shall have the right to appoint upon the district board such 
number of 1 to represent the in of the United States as 
shall constitute a majority of the board. Unentered public land with- 
drawn under the provisions of the act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. p. 
$88), and acts amendatory ‘thereof or 1 thereto, may, in 
the discretion of the Serre „be inelu In a district, All unentered 
public land so included in a district shall be opened under the pro- 
visions of the homestead law and also, so far as applicable, of said act 
of June 17, 1902, as amended and supplemented. 

Src. T. Tuat the United States may acquire lands hereunder for con- 
struction, but not for agricultural purposes: Provided, That the Secre- 
tary is authorized to accept, by t, deed in trust, or otherwise, Jand 

in any district and dispose of the same upon terms and conditions 
to bea ape with ‘the: grantor;or later fixed’ by the retary. 

„ 8. That in the construction of every project under this act the 
Secretary shall, so far as practicable, utilize the services of veterans. 
g or sale of land by authority of the Secretary, under 
this act veterans shall have the exclusive right, for a pi — of 60 days, 


residence upon the lang 170 the entryman for not less than one year, 
relinquished shal 66 


land office, and shall, after dag pe Acai of such 60-day period, 
subject to entry by the first qualified) applicant. 

Sec. 9. That the act of June 17. 1902 (32 Stat. p. 388), and all 
amendatory or supplementary acts shall hereafter be known .as the 
national irrigation law, and the fund provided for by said law shall 
hereafter be known as the national irrigation fund. is act, and all 
amendatory or supplementary ‘acts, shall be known as the national 
reclamation law, and for, the Beg een of carrying out its provisions 
there is hereby established in the sury a fund to be known as the 
national reclamation fund, There is hereby authorized to be appro- 

riated from any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise approp ted 

the sum of $350,000,000, to be transferred from time to time to the 
national reclamation fund, and appropriated upon estimates made by 
the Secretary for carrying out the provisions of this act. All moneys 
received by the United States under this act shall be paid into the 
national reclamation fund, and all moneys at any time in said fund 
shall be available for appropriation for the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 10. That the Secretary’ is) hereby authorized to perform any and 
all acts and to make such rules and regulations as in his discretion 


may be necessary for carrying the provisions of this act into full force 
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Mr. President 
I yield to the distinguished Senator from 


I thought the Senator from Arizona had 

Mr. ASHURST, I will yield the floor, if that will please the 
Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I ask that the Secre- 


tary restate the amendment to which this argument has teen 
directed? 


Mr. McCUMBER. 

Mr. ASHURST. 
North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. 
concluded. 


THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resume’ the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
‘late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the pend- 
ing amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The question is-on the amend- 
ment proposed by the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
NICHOLSON], on page 87, line 11, to strike out “20 per cent 
ad valorem” and to insert in lieu thereof “3 cents per pound,” 
so as to read: 

Crystalline lump, chip, or dust, 8 cents per pound. 


Mr, HARRISON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of ‘a 
quorum, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Harrison McNary Smith 
Borah Heflin Moses Smoot 
Broussard Johnson Newberry Spencer 
Bursum Jones, N. Mex. Nicholson Sterlin; 
Calder Jones, Wash. die Sutherland 
Capper Kell Phip Townsend 
Curtis Kendrick Poindexter Wadsworth 
Dial La Follette Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Fletcher Lenroot Rawson Walsh, Mont. 
France Loopa 8 Warren 
Gooding M mber Shep; ppard 

Hale McKinley aha idge 

Harris McLean immons 


The VICE PRESIDENT. me rty-nine Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is on 
the amendment of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. NICHOLSON] 
to the committee amendment, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Colorado to the committee 
amendment refers to lump graphite. The committee amendment 
fixes a rate of 20 per cent ad valorem. If the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Colorado is adopted it will be equiva- 
lent to an ad valorem rate of 50 per cent. 

Mr. HARRISON. On this question I call for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MOSES (when Mr. Keyes’s name was called). I am 
authorized by my absent colleague [Mr. Kryxs] to state that if 
present he would vote nay on this amendment to the amend- 
ment, : 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I haye a general 
pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. I un- 


derstand, however, that on this question he would vote as I am 
about to vote, and therefore I am at liberty to vote. I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). Transferring 


my pair with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] 
to the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER] I vote 
s nay n 


The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. JONES of Washington (after having voted in the affirma- 
are: Has the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] 
voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I have a pair with that Senator 
for the time that he is necessarily absent during the day. I 
find, however, that I can transfer that pair to the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD]. I do so, and will allow my vote to 

and. 

Mr. CURTIS. 
pairs: 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. CAMERON] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. WATSON]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr, DILLINGHAM] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. GLASS]; 


I am requested to announce the following 


The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epok] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] ; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] ; and 

The junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Writs] with the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE]. 

The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 36, as follows: 


YEAS—17,. 
Bursum Johnson 8 Sterling 
Capper Jones, N. Mex, Phip Wadsworth 
Ernst Neha Wash. Poin exter 
Goodin, Rawson 
Harrel Nicholson Shortridge 

NAYS—36. 
Ball Hale Lodge Smith 
Borah Harris McCumber Smoot 
Brandegee Harrison McKinley Spencer 
Calder leflin McLean Stanle; 
Curtis Hitchcock oses Sutherland 
Dial Kellog Newberry Townsend 
Fletcher Kendrick Robinson Walsh, Mass. 
France La Follette Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
Frelinghuysen Lenroot Simmons Warren 

NOT VOTING—43. 

Ashurst Elkins New Shields 
Broussard Fernald Norbeck Stanfield 
Cameron rry Norris Swanson 
Caraway Glass Overman ‘Trammell 
Colt Keyes Owen Underwood 
Crow King Page Watson, Ga. 
Culberson Ladd Pepper Watson, Ind. 
Cummins McCormick Pittman Weller 
Dillingham McKellar Pomerene Williams 
du Pont Myers Ransdel! Willis 
Edge Nelson Reed 


So Mr. NicHoLson’s amendment to the amendment of the 
Committee on Finance was rejected. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I move to amend the committee amendment on 
page 37, line 11, after the word “ dust,” by striking out 20 per 
cent ad valorem” and inserting “14 cents per pound”; so as to 
provide a duty of 14 cents per pound on crystalline lump, chip, 
or dust graphite. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before with reference to my 
pair and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MOSES (when the name of Mr. KEYES was called). Were 
he present, my colleague, the junior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Keyrs] would vote “nay” on this amendment to the 
amendment. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop], but I 
am informed that if present he would vote as I am about to vote, 
and I will therefore vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before in reference to my pair and its 
transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HARRISON. Has the junior Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. ELKINS] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. HARRISON. I transfer my pair with him to the junior 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY] and vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 35, as follows: 


YEAS—1T. 
ssard Johnson 9 — Shortridge 
ime Jones, N. Mex. Phip Sterling 
Capper Jones, Wash, Poin exter 
G ing cNary Robinson 
Heflin Nicholson Sheppard 
NAY 

Hale McCumber Spencer 
Borah Harreld McKinley Stanley 
Brandegee Harris McLean Sutherland 
Calder Harrison Moses Townsend 
Curtis Kellog, Newberry Wadsworth 
Dial Kendrick Rawson Walsh, Mass, 
Ernst La Follette Simmons Walsh, Mont. 
France Lenroot Smith Warren 
Frelinghuysen Smoot : 

NOT VOTING—44. 

Fernald Nelson Reed 
ONA Fletcher New Shields 
Caraway Gerry Norbeck Stanfield 
Colt Glass Norris Swanson 
Crow Hitchcock Overman Trammell 
Culberson Keyes Owen Underwood 
Cummins King Page Watson, Ga. 
Dillingham Ladd Pepper Watson, Ind. 
du Pont McCormick Pittman Weiler 
Eege McKellar Pomerene Williams 

kins Myers Ransdell Willis 
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So Mr. Hxriux's amendment to the committee amendment 
was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. NicHoLtson] to the amendment 
of the committee will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 37, paragraph 213a, line 11, 
before the word “ cents,” it is proposed to strike out the nnmeral 
“2” and to insert the numeral “5,” so as to read: 

Crystalline flake, 5 cents per pound, 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, as crystalline 
graphite is selling now from 8 to 4 cents a pound, if this amend- 
ment to the amendment be adopted it will impose an equivalent 
ad valorem rate of between 133 and 167 per cent, the highest 
rate that I have yet heard mentioned in connection with the 
pending tariff bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Colorado to the amendment of 
the committee, 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I reserve the right to offer in the Senate, 
when we again reach the schedule, the amendments I have to- 
day offered to the committee amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I now ask to return to 
paragraph 211, on page 35, lines 24 and 25. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Committee on Finance at that point will be stated. 

The READING CLERK, On page 35, after line 28, it is pro- 
posed by «the Committee on Finance to strike out paragraph 
211, as follows: 

Graphite or plumbago, crude or refined, not specially provided for, 
10 per cent ad valorem. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I now ask to return to paragraph 207, 
page 34, where the Committee on Finance propose an amend- 
ment relative to fluorspar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The amendment proposed by the 
Sommes on Finance in the paragraph referred to will be 
stated. 

The Reaptinc CLERK. On page 34, paragraph 207, line 10, 
after the word “fluorspar ” it is proposed by the Committee on 
Finance to strike out “5 per ton of 2,000 pounds: Provided, 
That after the expiration of one year beginning on the day 
following the passage of this act, the duty on fluorspar shall 
be $4 per ton of 2,000 pounds,” and to insert “$5.60 per ton,” 
so as to read: 

Fluorspar, $5.60 per ton. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, to me this is 
an unusual proposal. The present duty on this commodity is 
$1.50 per ton, which was equivalent in 1914 to 39 per cent. 
The Payne-Aldrich law imposed a duty of only $3 per ton, 
which at the time that law was enacted was equivalent to a 
duty of 95 per cent. Now the Committee on Finance propose to 
impose a duty on this commodity of $5.60 per ton, which, based 
on the 1914 prices, will amount to 147 per cent; on the 1910 
prices to 176 per cent; and on present prices, those for 1922, 
will amount to 70 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think to-day the price for the commodity is 
about $20 a ton. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The import price is not $20 
per ton. The import price for 1921 was $12.50 a ton and the last 
foreign price which I have, for 1922, is $8 per ton. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is the Senator speaking of the price in Mexico? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; I am speaking of the for- 
eign price. 

Mr. SMOOT. I notice the price per ton in Mexico is $12 and 
the price per ton in Kentucky and Illinois is $20 and $22 a ton. 
According to those figures the percentage would be less than 
stated by the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Under those prices the per- 
centage would, of course, be less. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all I wanted to correct. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. At any rate, we are proposing 
to increase the present duty of $1.50 a ton to $5.60 a ton. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It seems to me that that is hardly 
justified. If the committee has any information which will 
justify that rate, of course I do not intend to make any in- 
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sistent opposition to it, but the information which I have will 
not justify the rate. 

Fortunately we have quite an accurate and comprehensive 
survey regarding this commodity. It is very graphically pic- 
tured in the report of the Geological Survey of the Interior 
Department, which gives an outline showing the production of 
the commodity and the prices over a series of years from 1883 
down to and including 1920. On the question of production I 
find by looking at this document that from 1883 to about 1898 
the production ranged from 5,000 to 10,000 tons per annum. 

After that time the production increased until about 1901. 
Then it began again to increase quite rapidly, and reached a 
production of around forty to fifty thousand tons, and remained 
at that production until about 1908. In 1910 we were producing 
about 55,000 tons per annum, and at that point the imports 
began rapidly to detrease. The imports in 1910 were about 
the same as the domestic production, 50,000 tons per annum, 
and the imports from that time on decreased until they amounted 
to less than 10,000 tons, about six or seven thousand tons per 
annum, The domestic production increased rapidly, and in 
1912 amounted to about 115,000 tons, and in 1917 and 1918 
ran up to nearly 270,000 tons, the imports in the meantime 
being negligible. 

We also have a chart showing the prices, and that chart 
shows almost a uniform price from 1883 to 1916, and that uni- 
form price was right around $6 per ton. It varied somewhat; 
sometimes it would go up to $7 a ton, sometimes down to $5 
a ton; but I think, taking it right along, as an average it 
amounted to $6 per ton from 1883 to 1916. From that point 
the price rose rapidly, almost acutely, from $6 per ton in 1916 to 
over $25 per ton in 1919; and, as the Senator from Utah has 
just stated, the present price is over $20 per ton. 

I should like to know upon what principle of legislation you 
are proposing this enormous increase of duty on this commodity, 
The American product is of a higher quality than that which 
is being imported, and, so far as I can learn, there is no con- 
siderable quantity in any foreign country which is at all likely 
to find a market in the United States. In addition to that, 
we have been exporting a considerable quantity of this material, 
I think we are exporting now, or were last year, at the rate 
of about 2,500 or 3,000 tons per annum, and the imports are 
absolutely negligible. 

Here is the way the imports have run: 

In 1919, when the price of the imported ore was $15.50 a ton, 
we imported something over 6,000 tons. 

In 1920 the imports were higher than they had been during 
the war period, but not very much. They were 21,000 tons. 

In 1921 the importations decreased to 5,560 tons, and for the 
first three months of 1922 they amounted only to 1,693 tons. 

That does not show that this country is going to be flooded 
with this commodity. 

The price now is four or five times what it was during a 
series of years from 1883 to 1916. For nearly a quarter of a 
century the price remained almost stationary at $6 per ton, 
and now a duty of $5.60 per ton is proposed. 

In Canada they produce no more than the amount they 
consume, on the whole. It is true that on the western coast 
some of this commodity is imported from Canada, because it is 
not used in the western part of Canada. It is used in the 
eastern part, and in the eastern part of Canada they have to 
import the commodity from the United States, 

We have heard a great deal here about some imports from 
Canada and about duty upon the Canadian commodities which 
are being brought into this country. I want to suggest to Sen- 
ators that this is no time for the United States to build a tariff 
wall merely for the purpose of retaliation. That has cropped 
out in the consideration of this bill a number of times. Even 
on limestone a high tariff is asked simply because on the west- 
ern coast there is one concern which may export some lime- 
stone to the United States, and the reason given for the request 
for the duty was simply as a matter of retaliation, because 
Canada has a tariff upon the importation of limestone there; 
and so with other commodities. 

Canada reaches from one ocean to the other. Her conditions 
are varied, very much the same as they are in the United 
States; but this is no time to build up a tariff wall for the sake 
of retaliation against what Canada has done. On the other 
hand, it seems to me that we should try to bring about a better 
feeling, a more reciprocal condition, between this country and 
Canada. $ 

The evidence on which the committee acted in making this 
recommendation, or, at any rate, the evidence which was before 
the committee, was erroneous. The witness who made the 
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statement wus not aware of the facts. 
tion to what he has to say. 

The principal witness asking this duty was Mr. Northen, of 
Hopkinsville, Ky., representing the fluorspar producers of Ken- 
tucky and Illinois. I may say that the great production of this 
commodity is in the State of Illinois, reaching over into the 
State of Kentucky. There is some of it produced in my State, 
New Mexico, and some in various other States, but 85 or 90 per 
cent of it is produced in the State of Illinois, That witness, 
whose testimony was taken, doubtless, as the basis for this rate 
of duty,.on page 1424 of the hearings before the Committee on 
Finance, made this statement: 

This tariff shonld not be less than the difference between the cost of 
roducing the spar at the mines in this country and the cost of the spar 
anded from foreign countries without duty paid, which cost, as evi- 

denced by the data secured from the United States Government records, 
is 1 $10.50 per ton during the first six months of 1921, 

The cost of this fo spas $10.50, includes cost of production, 
transportation, and profit to the foreign producer, as compared with the 
average cost of $20.25 in this country, without profit to producer. 

The facts do not sustain that statement; but, to the contrary, 
we tind a statement from the Geological Survey regarding this 
importation, and here is what it says: 

The imperts of fluo t in 1920 were e ee to about 15.9 
cent of the domestic shipments of gravel fluorspar, as compared with 
about 5.7 per cent in 1919. 

ADENA to the values reported, including the duty of $1.34 a 
short ton ($1.50 a long ton) and the ocean freight, estimated to be 
about $4.50 a ton, the average cost of imported English fluorspar at 
the docks in the United States was $14.27 a ton in 1920, compared 
with $23.24 for domestic merchantable gravel at the mine or mill. 

Then the survey proceeds to discuss the availability of the 
American supply. It is true that it is mined principally down 
in Illinois and over in Kentucky, and the rail rate is pretty 
high from that section over into Pennsylvania, where it is prin- 
cipally used. T may say that it is used principally in the open- 
hearth production of steel, and it is becoming more in demand 
all the time, f 

Mr. President, I do not care to take up any more time regard- 
ing this item. I wanted to call the attention of those who pro- 
pose this very great increase in rates to the item, and I ask 
Senators to observe the very extraordinary price which exists 
at the present time. For twenty-odd years the price ranged 
around $6 per ton. It is now just about four times that price; 
and, that being so, why increase this duty from $1.50 per ton 
to $5.60 per ton? 

Mr. President, I move to strike out the numerals “$5.60” 
and to insert in lieu thereof “ $1.50." 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Stertrna in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Mexico to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr, President, I simply desire to put upon 
the record some of the facts and figures bearing upon this 
item which will be at least explanatory of the situation and 
the reasons which guided the judgment of the committee. 

I agree with the Senator that the Underwood rate of duty 
was $1.50 per ton. The Payne rate of duty was $3 per ton. 
The House rate of duty presented to us was $5 per ton of 
2.000 pounds, and the Senate committee gave practically the 
House rate per pound and applied it to the 2,240-pound ton, 
as all the fluorspar comes in upon the long-ton basis. ‘So the 
Finance Committee rates are practically the same as those of 
the House committee. 

An item which I think might be of interest in voting upon 
that is this: We had a rate of $3 per ton under the Payne- 
Aldrich law, and I am cousidering this both from the stand- 
point of protection and revenue. With a $8 per ton rate in 
1910 we collected $127,464 in duty; in 1911 we collected-$98,298 ; 
in 1912 we collected $70,115; in 1913 we collected $50,247.68. 
Then the duty was changed to $1.50 per ton, or just one-half 
the former rate, and ‘the amount of duty collected immediately 
dropped, in 1914, to $13,668.48, 

That was ‘an enormous loss of revenue, and when we take 
into consideration the fact that the average price of labor in 
preducing fluorspar in England, from which the great importa- 
tions came, and the increase in the cost of production here, 83 
per ton at that time would not have been more than the equiva- 
‘lent of $5 per ton at the present time, and with the difference 
in labor wages, the difference in the cost of transportation, 
and everything of that character, there would not be any more 
protection now at 85 per ton than there would have been ‘at $3 
per ton under the Payne-Aldrich law. I think, taking the dif- 
‘ferences which existed at that time between domestie and for- 
eign production, and the differences which exist at the pres-| 
ent time between cost of production in Great Britain and the 
United States, the relation of duty ‘to these differences will ‘be 


I will just call atten- 


lected, and with the incréase I believe we will receive a con- 
siderable increase in revenue. t 

I want to call attention to one more statement. I will not 
rend all that is contained in the tariff-information service but 
only a single paragraph here, in which it is stated: 

Over 90 per cent of the domestic production of 3 is mined 
near Rosiclare. III. ‘The field extends across the Ohio River into the 
adjoining counties of Kentucky. Fluorspar is also produced in 
Hampshire, Arizona, and Colorado. 

But I will consider only the 90 per cent which is produced 
near Rosiclare, III., and the information which we now have 
is that practically all those mines are now closed down, and 
‘closed down ‘because they can not compete with the foreign 
importation prices. 

I desire to read from a statement made by Mr. Benedict 
Crowell, president of one of the companies at Rosiclare. This 
was written June 80, 1921, but I find that the importing price 
to-day is about the same as he gaye at ‘that time, about $12.45 
per ton. This is addressed to the then chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, ‘Senator Penrose, and reads: 

This company has for many years been the largest producer of fluor- 
spar in the United States. 

When, in January, 1921, the producers of fluorspar presented a 
memorial to the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives asking for a tariff of $5 to $6.50 per net ton of 2.000 pounds 
on ‘fluorspar all.of the important mines in the ‘the United States were 
in operation. 

To-day all mines are closed down. 

The price of ‘gravel fluorspar in the United States to-day is about 
+o per net ton f. o. b. the mines. ‘The cost of fluorspar for the year 

920, based -on -sworn figures of the 17 largest producers of Kentucky 
and Tlinois, was as follows: 


Total’ tone Jroa i a a r a e S a a 
Total cost 
average Set per ton ele 

I especially call attention to the next paragraph: 

Our principal foreign competition comes from England. The writer 
has just returned from England after having made a careful examina- 
tion of the fluorspar industry in that country. The average cost of 
putting gravel fluorspar on the cars at the mines (in England) is now 
about $2.80 per ton United States currency, as eompared with our cost 
of $20.25 per ton. English fluorspar is now being delivered in our east- 
ern seaports, duty paid, at a cost of about $12 per ton. 

In 1920 we imported 21,975 tons, valued at $265,630, or $12.41 
per ton. That is 41 cents higher than was given by this witness 
as the price in 1921. k 

I doubt if this will ever go back in England to the pre-war 
prices, because, as the Senator from New Mexico well under- 
stands, the labor cost in England is, I think, nearly trebled 
what it was in 1914 and prior to the war. At least it is more 
than doubled. It has increased in percentages even higher than 
the labor costs in the United States, if I am correctly informed. 
I therefore assume that in all probability the cost of the foreign 
product Janded in the United States will remain at about these 
figures for some time at least—$12 per ton. This witness pro- 
ceeds: 


It is therefore perfectly a 
down unless this d 


New 


141,393 
$2, 864, 442. 88 
> $20.25 


arent that the mines in America will stay 
el erential is corrected by a duty. In my 
opinion the duty necessary to accomplish this is approximately the 
difference between these two figures, 

As a matter of fact, it would have to be a little different if 
the Illinois and Kentucky mines were to compete in the eastern 
market, because the cost of bringing the article over from Great 
Britain is considerably less than the cost of ‘transportation from 
IIlinois to the eastern coast. The witness further said: 

In addition to the above, I would invite your attention to the fact 
that English spar mines are located less than 100 miles from ocean 
transportation, while American mines have a long and expensive ‘rail 
haul. Furthermore, English producers have the: advantage of shipping 
their fluorspar as ballast, taking the lowest possible ocean freight rate. 

Below: two elements to be taken into consideration are the lower cost 
0 


roduction of the English fluorspar and the lower cost of tra or- 
tation, which, added, make a differential to-day against the American 
‘fluorspar of between $8 and $9 per net ton. There is no truth in the 
rumor that the Bnglish sources of supply are approaching exhaustion. 

The Senator will recall the fact that the English supply comes 
from the dumps of old lead mines, and while the dump may be 
exhausted it is quite certain that the gravel from which the 
lead was extracted has not been exhausted in that section of 
the country. We have no evidence, at least, of any probability 
of any immediate exhaustion. 

I call attention to the fact that, while this witness testifies 
that it will be necessary to make a differential of eight to nine 
dollars per ton, the committee has made all allowance for the 
probable reduction, both in the cost of production at the mimes 
and in the cost of transportation, and has given $5 per ton 
instead of eight or nine dollars per ton. 

I think for the most part this will be a duty from which we 
will ‘secure considerable revenue, but I think it will operate 
both as a good revenue producer and also operate to protect 


approximately the same, That ‘is quite a little duty to be col- [our mines, so that the mines in the United States will be able 
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to operate, at least for some time to come, notwithstanding the 
fact that we have only given about from 50 to 60 per cent of 
what the mine owners thought was necessary for protection. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I do not care to 
prolong this discussion, but it seems to me, from what the 
Senator from North Dakota has said, that he demonstrated 
that this is no time in which to propose a revision of the tariff 
upon these commodities. 

The situation in respect to this item is in great measure the 
same as that of hundreds and thousands of other items in the 
bill. The Senator from North Dakota has himself developed a 
state of facts which show that we have no information on 
which we can levy a duty at this time under any theory of 
tariff legislation, either for revenue or for protection. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, does not the Senator really 
agree with me that, taking the importation price of about $12.41 
per ton, which is the last figure we have, and which is quite 
low; and taking into consideration what the price was before 
the war; taking into consideration the increase in labor wages 
in Great Britain, that we may safely assume that about $12 a 
ton, which is not very different from what it was a short time 
ago, will continue to be the price for some time, and if we have 
only given a duty of $5, when the real difference in the cost of 
production here and abroad, according to the most up-to-date 
figures, is about 520, we have given sufficient leeway for a 
reduction in the price in the United States? If the Senator will 
allow me, I agree with him that it is a difficult time to fix tariff 
rates. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am glad the Senator concedes 
that. I think the facts surrounding this item emphasize that 
point, a point which I have tried to present here time and again 
during the discussion of the bill, 

The Senator from North Dakota says that the mines are 
closed down because of importations. I do not believe the Sena- 
tor intends to insist upon that as a statement of the facts. It 
seems to me that if the mines are closed down it is simply be- 
cause there is no demand for the product. The open-hearth 
furnaces of the country are closed down. The consumption 
demand does not exist in the country. We are not being flooded 
by any great quantity of importations. As I stated to the Sena- 
tor, the importations have been less than they were even before 
the war. Just let me give the Senator some figures. 

In 1910 we imported 42,000 tons, leaving off the odd figures; 
in 1911, 32,000 tons; 1912, 26,000 tons; and in 1913, 22,000 tons. 
Those are the years prior to the war, and the lowest was 22,000 
tons in 1913. In no year since that time has that amount been 
equaled. From 1910 to 1913, inclusive, the importations de- 
creased from 42,000 tons to 22,000, and in no year since that 
time have they amounted to as much as 22,000 tons. 

On the contrary, the most that was imported in any one year 
since that time was in 1920, when the importations were 21,975 
tons, and in the very next year, 1921, when the imported price 
was higher, the foreign price in 1921 being $12.50, we imported 
only 5,560 tons. 

In the first three months of 1922, the present year, we im- 
ported only 1,698 tons. That shows the least quantity in im- 
portation that we have had almost, only 5,000 tons in the whole 
year of 1921, while prior to the war we were importing at the 
rate of about 22,000 tons, although that decreased. There is 
nothing shown but a decrease of importations when the present 
duty is only $1.50. Ever since the $3 rate was put on in 1910 
there has been an increase. When the $1.50 rate was put on 
the importations continued to decrease. So it is evident that 
there is something wrong with the industry rather than the 
enormous importations. The industry is not threatened with 
any effect, in my judgment, by importations from abroad. 

I do not know where the statement of the witness came from 
which the Senator from North Dakota has read. It does not 
appear in the hearings before the Senate Finance Committee. 
I suppose it is something very recent. It is the statement of 
an interested party as to the cost of the English fluorspar, and 
if it only costs $2.50 to put it upon the boat in Great Britain 
and it comes over in ballast, I would like to know why it does 
not get here and enter this market for less than $20 a ton. If 
those are the facts, why is not the domestic production stopped 
entirely? The Senator certainly can not seriously believe that 
that reflects the actual condition. 

I do not believe any sane person would think of enacting a 
tariff bill based upon any such information as that. Here the 
Senator tells us in one breath that it costs comparatively nothing 
to put it upon the boat, that it comes over here in ballast, and 
yet the price of it in the United States is over $20 per ton. 
It seems to me Senators should reflect upon the effect of such 
testimony as that. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I hope before he draws that kind of mathe- 
matical conclusion the Senator will draw it from the evidence 
and not from his statement. I read the letter to show that the 
f. o. b. price at the mines is the figure. He gave the price in 
England and what it cost at the mine. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. About $2.50, as I understand 
the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is, at the mine. But remember that 
the mines are 100 miles inland, and the product has to come 
by rail from the mines to the boat. There are the freight 
charges, though I do not know just what they are, as well as 
the cost of unloading from the railroad and loading onto the 
boat, and there is also the cost of transportation to this side. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The witness suggests that it 
comes over in ballast. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Of course, he said it comes over as ballast, 
but he did not say it came for nothing. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But he means to infer that the 
transportation charge is comparatively nominal. That is what 
he means. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me call attention to another thing, if 
the Senator will allow me. The Senator gave about 22,000 tons 
as the amount that came over in 1910. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In 1910 there were 42,000 tons 
imported. 

; os CCUM AES. There were nearly 22,000 tens imported 
n j 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I gave the amount, 21,975 tons. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is a very good importation for one 
year. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But I called attention to the fact 
that the very next year the importations fell off to 5,560 tons. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On account of the depression, which the 
Senator will admit, to a great extent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The foreign price of it had in- 
creased from $10.75 to $12.50 per ton. So the trouble is not 
with any competition in the production of fluorspar, but it is 
depression of business in this country. I would like to know if 
we put upon stilts the price of this product, which the steel 
furnaces must have, will we encourage the resumption of busi- 
ness? I submit that the situation here can only tell us that this 
is no time to try to fix prices upon fluorspar through a tariff bill. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ball Hale McKinley Shortridge 
Brandegee Harris McLean Simmons 
Calder Johnson McNary Smith 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. Newberry Smoot 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Nicholson Spencer 
Dial Kellogg Oddie Sterling 
Elkins Kendrick Page Sutherland 
Ernst La Follette Pepper Townsend 
France Lenroot Phipps Wadsworth 
Frelinghuysen Lodge Rawson Warren 
Gooding McCumber Sheppard 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-three Senators have 
answered to their names, There is not a quorum present. 
The Secretary will call the names of absentees. 

The Assistant Secretary called the names of the absent Sen- 
ators, and Mr. Bursum and Mr. STANLEY answered to their 
names when called. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be 
directed to procure the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant at Arms will 
carry out the order of the Senate and secure the attendance of 
absent Senators. 

Mr. Brovssarp and Mr. Suretps entered the Chamber and 
answered to their names, 

After a little delay Mr. Rogrnson and Mr. PITTMAN entered 
the Chamber and answered to their names, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-nine Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment of the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
JONES] to the amendment of the committee, which will be 
stated. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. Strike out “$5.60” and insert 
in lieu thereof “ $1.50,” so as to read: 

Fluorspar, $1.50 per ton. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me understand exactly what this amend- 
ment is, I was not here when it was discussed. I will ask the 
Senator from Utah to explain it. 
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Mr. SMOOT. The rate on fluorspar is $5.60 a ton, as pro- 
vided in the committee amendment. The Senator from New 
Mexico offered an amendment to strike out $5.60 per ton and 
.insert $1.50 per ton. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask for the yeas and nays on agreeing 
to the amendment to the amendment of the committee. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before with reference to my 
pair and its transfer, I vote “nay,” 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] to the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NeLson] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr, SIMMONS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KEL- 
1000] to the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY] 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN], 
which I transfer to the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Sran- 
FIELD] and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. BALL (after having voted in the negative). 
senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, McNary in the chair). 
That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. BALL. I transfer my general pair with that Senator to 
the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr, pu Pont], and let my 
vote stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DIINcHau] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jones]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Eper] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; 

The junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. WIfIIs] with the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] ; 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cameron] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Watson]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMs]; and 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FrecincHuysen] with 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH]. 

Mr. COLT. Making the same announcement as on the former 
vote, I vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 15, nays 38, not voting 48, 
as follows: 


Has the 


YEAS—15. 
Ashurst La Follette Sheppard Stanley 
Dial Myers Shields Underwood 
Harris Pittman Simmons Walsh, Mass. 
Harrison Robinson Smith 
‘ NAYS—=38. 
Ball Gooding McKinley Shortridge 
Brandegee Hale McLean Smoot 
Broussard Johnson McNary Spencer 
Bursum Jones, Wash. Newberry Sterling 
Calder Kello; Nicholson Sutherland 
Colt Kendrick Oddie Townsend 
Curtis Ladd Page Wadsworth 
kins Lenroot Pepper Warren 
Ernst Lodge Phipps 
France McCumber Rawson 
NOT VOTING—43. 
Borah Fletcher McKellar Reed 
Cameron Frelinghuysen Moses Stanfield 
upper Gerry Nelson Swanson 
Caraway Glass New Trammell 
Crow Harreld Norbeck Walsh, Mont. 
Culberson Heflin orris Watson, Ga 
Cummins Hitchcock Overman Watson, Ind. 
Dillingham Jones, N. Mex. Owen eller 
du Pont Keyes Poindexter Williams 
* Edge Ok erene Willis 
Fernald McCormick 


So the amendment of Mr. Jones of New Mexico to the com- 
mittee amendment was rejected, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. SMOOT., I ask that we now take up paragraph 214, 


page 87. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 
The ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 


. In paragraph 214, on page 37, 
line 21, after the word “and ” 


where it occurs the second time, 


strike out “materials, crude or advanced in condition,” and 
rt “materials (crude or advanced in condition),” so as to 
read: 

Earthy or mineral substances wholly or partly manufactured and 
articles, wares, and materials (erude or advan in condition), com- 
posed wholly or in chief value of earthy or mineral substances, etc. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, line 1, before the 
words “ per cent,” to strike out “21” and insert “35,” so as to 
read, “if not decorated in any manner, 35 per cent ad 
valorem.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President,ethe House rate upon this 
product is 21 per cent ad valorem, Under the act of 1913 it 
was 20 per cent ad valorem. Under the Payne-Aldrich law 
it was 35 per cent ad valorem. So that the proposition of the 
Finance Committee of the Senate is simply a proposition to 
restore the Payne-Aldrich rate. 

Under the much lower rate of the present law a situation 
has arisen with reference to this product which, I think, shows 
conclusively that there is no justification for practically dou- 
bling the rate. The imports have been exceedingly small. The 
imports in 1914 of plain articles and ware were valued at 
$90,326, and of the decorated articles and ware only $22,000. 
The later statistics which are given by the Tariff Commission 
show, with respect to a part of the plain article, that the im- 
ports are less to-day than they were in 1914. In 1919 they 
were $90,000, while in the nine months of 1921 other articles 
and ware, composed of earthy or mineral substances, whether 
susceptible of decoration or not, not decorated, were only 
$26,000. Of other articles and ware composed of earthy or 
mineral substances, whether susceptible of decoration or not, 
decorated, for the nine months of 1921 there were imported 
only $7,022 worth. 

I believe I might just as well discuss the other rate at this 
time. The other rate is increased from 28 per cent to 45 per 
cent, That is really the material rate. The first is not of very 
great importance; but the second is of much greater importance, 
because it applies to articles that are in common use, That 
rate is raised from 28 to 45 per cent ad valorem. As it seems 
to be impossible to separate the items, I will read with reference 
to both from the Summary of Tariff Information: 

Sewer pipe is salt-glazed clay bipe used for conveying water or 
sewage and as conduit pipe for subsurface electric cables. Draintile 
are unglazed clay pipes used for draining the surplos water from 
marshy or flooded farm lands. Fireproofi tile or block are solid or 
hollow blocks of burned clay used in place of brick or concrete for walls 
and floors. Combustible material, such as straw, sawdust, or coal, is 
often added to the clay mix, so that the burned product is light in weight 
and very porous. 

That is a general description of articles which are covered 
by one or the other of the rates fixed in this paragraph. 

Now let me call attention to the situation with reference to 
the domestic production, 


The domestic Industry manufactures practically the entire domestic 
supply of these prodncts. All machinery and equipment are produced 
or manufactured in the United States, and the domestic processes are at 


least as efficient as those used in any foreign country. Sewer pipe is 
roduced in heavy presses, which shape the article from a clay slug; 
intile and fireproofing block are made by forcing the clay through 


a die at the discharge end of the mixing or pug mill. In this manner 
finished green tile are poon in one operation. 

The -indust is widely distributed throughout the United States. 
There was $70,900,000 invested therein in 1914, divided among 769 
establishments manufacturing sewer pipe and draintile, and 115 estab- 
lishments 1 fireproof le or block. Ohio, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Nlinois, Missouri, In and Iowa sre the most im- 


portant producing States. 

The manufacture of sewer pipe and draintile originated in England 
and continental Europe, but proofing tile is an American develop- 
ction practice. The manu- 


ment growing out of the local steel-constru 


"| factures of sewer pipe and draintile are local industries in all foreign 


countries, the domestic industries producing enough to satisfy the home 
8 of these articles per unit of weight is small. and the care- 
ful packing . when long-distance shipments are to be made re- 
stricts the market of the domestic plants and practically prohibits in- 
ternational. shipments. 

This means that we are producing in this country all these 
products that the domestic market requires; that those prod- 
ucts are produced in foreign countries, but are produced in 
localities to supply the immediate demand of the locality, and 
that on account of the packing that is necessary, the weight 
and bulk of the article, long-distance shipments are imprac- 
ticable, and that as a result this situation practically prohibits 
the international shipments. 

So we have a situation where we are protected against for- 
eign competition by the very conditions and circumstances 
which environ the production of the articles here and abroad. 

The production of specified clay products in the United States 
in specified years has been as follows: 

Draintile, in 1914, $8,000,000—I shall not read all the figures, 
but merely give the round numbers—in 1918, $8,000.000; in 
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1919, $10,000,000; in 1920, the last year for which figures are 
given, $13,000,000, 

Hollow building tile or block, in 1914, $8,000,000 ; in 1918, 
$13,000,000 ; in 1919, $16,000,000 ; and in 1920, $25,000,000. 

; Sewer pipe, in 1914, $14,000,000; in 1918, $15,000,000 ; in 1919, 
$16,000,000 ; and 1920, $22,000,000. 

This makes a total of $60,000.000 of products, roughly esti- 
mated. That is the domestic production in 1920. 

Now, what were the imports? The Tariff Commission says 
no statistics are available, but the amount is negligible. Why 
negligible, Mr. President? The part of this Tariff Commission 
report which I read a little while ago explains why. It is 
because of the fact that they are produced in foreign countries 
only for the purpose of supplying the local demand, and be- 
cause of the nature of the article the requirements in connec- 
tion with its packing and shipping are such as to make inter- 
national shipments out of the question. 

The importations, therefore, are negligible. At times small 
amounts of Canadian pipe and tile are imported from plants 
close to the international boundary. but those shipments from 
Canada are so insignificant and so local in their character that 
this great governmental agency investigating the matter for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether it was necessary and 
proper to put a duty on for the protection of American products 
does not attempt even to given the quantity that we received 
from Canada. 

I think it may be safely said, Mr. President, from the data 
furnished us by the Tariff Commission when it was making 
investigation for the purpose of ascertaining whether this prod- 
uct, together with other products contained in the bill, was 
entitled to protection, that there are no importations of the 
product of any consequence, at least not sufficient to be men- 
foned. Therefore it would seem to me from that statement 
that there is no necessity for imposing a duty upon the product 
for the purpose of protecting American industry. 

Now, let us see about the exports: 

Small shipments of sewer pipe and building tile are exported to 
Canada, but the amount usually is negligible. 

So that because of the nature of the product our importa- 
tions from our neighbor across the berder are so negligible 
that the Tariff Commission does not fhink it necessary to men- 
tion them or estimate them, and our exports across the border 
to Canada are so negligible that they do not estimate them or 
think it necessary to estimate them. 

I do not wish to annoy Senators representing the committee, 
but under these circumstances I would like to have the Senator 
in charge of this particular item explain to the Senate, in view 
of these conditions, upon what principle they justify imposing 
this rate of duty upon the article. I have understood that 
these duties were imposed for the purpose of protecting an 
American-produced product against a foreign-produced product 
which was invading our markets and being sold at a price less 
than the American product could be produced for. But here 
we have a case where the American production in 1920 amounted 
to nearly $60,000,000 and the imports were absolutely negligible 
and the exports were absolutely negligible. If the committee 
has any reason for the imposition of this duty, I would like to 
hear it. 

I can not myself conceive of any reason upon the statement 
made by the Tariff Commission. We set up the Tariff Commis- 
sion, it will be remembered, for the purpose of having these 
investigations made, in order that they might furnish us the 
data upon which we might determine the question of whether 
we ought to give a duty for revenue purposes or protection pur- 
poses or nat, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, paragraph 214 is the basket 
clause. It takes all manufactured articles of earthy or mineral 
substances that are not provided for otherwise in the bill: It 
is true that sewer pipe falls in this paragraph. I will say 
frankly that if sewer pipe were the only thing that fell within 
the paragraph there would be no necessity of these rates. I 
wish to call the Senater’s attention to the fact, however, that 
articles manufactured from feldspar fall within this paragraph. 
Porcelain is made from feldspar, and some of it is very ex- 
pensive, indeed. It falls under this paragraph. All items that 
are not specially provided for in this schedule fall under this 
paragraph. The Senator from North Carolina referred to the 
Tariff Commission. I want to call the Senator's attention to 
what the Tariff Commission have said in relation to this prod- 
uct, of which I have just spoken: 


The domestic production of fel r is not sufficient to supply the 
domestic market. The combined fel preduction of Canada and the 
United States is equal, approximately, to one-half the world produc- 
tion. Practically the entire Canadian prod m is consumed in the 
United States. 


In the Reynolds report is given. the result of the investigation 
which was made as to gas radiants, which fall under this para- 
graph, The following is the result: The foreign value of each 
gas radiant was 2.6 cents; the landing charge was one-tenth 
of a cent; the selling price in the United States of the foreign 
article was 4.2 cents. Granting a profit of 384 per cent only 
not what was probably charged upon the article itself, but just 
allowing the 334 per cent—it would require a duty of 253 per 
cent to equalize the foreign product and the product in the 
United States. 

I recognize that under conditions of that kind we can not 
keep these commodities out, and I am frank to say that there 
are very few of them that are ever used. Therefore it would be 
unfair for me to stand here and say that there ought to be a 
duty of 253 per cent, as is recommended by the Reynolds 
report. Conditions do not justify any such position, nor has 
the committee taken any such position. The position they do 
take is that on the undeeorated wares—that is, the great major- 
ity of the articles falling within this paragraph—there shall 
be. a duty of 35 per cent and a duty of 45 per cent on the 
decorated, giving 10 per cent differential between: the plain 
and the decorated. 

The Senator from North Carolina refers to the fact that in 
the House bill the rate on the undecorated was 21 per cent, 
and that it has been increased to 35 per cent, and on the 
decorated the House bill was 28 per cent, and that has been 
increased to 45 per cent. 

Of course, the Senator from North Carolina knows that the 
House rate was based upon the American valuation, and the 
rates which we recommended in the pending bill as reported to 
the Senate by the Committee on Finance are based upon the 
foreign valuation. Take this item alone to which I have re- 
ferred and see what a difference it would make, 

Mr. SIMMONS. May I ask the Senator from Utah a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Where do the articles of which the Senator 
speaks come from? 

Mr. SMOOT. Most of them come from Germany, and a few 
of them come from England, but, so far as the feldspar prod- 
ucts are concerned, most of them come from Canada. Canada 
and the United States produce at least one-half of the feldspar 
products which are made in the world, and the United States 
takes practically all of the feldspar products which are made 
in Canada. . 

Mr. President, I do not know-whether there is any necessity 
of reading any further in relation to this subject. I could read 
from the report of the Tariff Commission as to the necessity of 
the rates which are here mentioned and call attention to the 
fact that feldspar is an important constituent of scouring soap, 
and where feldspar is used and for what purposes; but I do 
not believe it would be of any interest at all to the Senate for 
me to do so. 

As to this basket clause, Mr. President, no Senator can get 
up upon the floor of the Senate and say that everything which 
falls within the clause should bear the exact duty for which 
the basket clause provides. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Can the Senater from Utah give us any idea 
what falls within the basket clause? The Senator has spoken 
of feldspar, which is made in Canada. I did not know until 
now that it costs 45 per cent more to make feldspar in Canada 
than it does in this country. I have been under the impression 
that there was not very much difference between the Jabor costs 
and the material costs in this country and in Canada. 

Mr. SMOOT. It all comes into this country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Utah says that we take 
all the feldspar that Canada produces; that it requires the 
Canadian production, together with what we produce, I sup- 
pose, to supply us; but can the Senator tell me what products 
other than feldspar fall under this basket clause? 

Mr. SMOOT. All products made out of earth which are not 
otherwise specially provided for. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator can not specify them. If the 
Senator will pardon me, as I understand, the Finance Com- 
mittee undertook to frame a scientific tariff so as to bring the 
price of the foreign article when sold in this market and the 
price of the domestic article up to a fair degree so as to produce 
an equality of competition. I am wondering how they settled 
upon what rate was necessary to bring about that equality of 
competition if they did not know what articles. were included 
in this basket clause. How could they reach the conclusion as 
to what rate was necessary unless they knew what articles 
were covered. by the basket clause? I should like to have the 


Senator, if he can, tell us what articles are in this basket clause, 
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and then, after he has told us that, I should like to have him 
tell us, if he can, what was the domestic selling price of that 
article and what was the selling price of the foreign article in 
this market, so that we may test the rate of duty which is pro- 
vided for the bill and see whether it is a just and reasonable 
rate or not. That is the reason I should like to have that 
information. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the present law bears the name 
of the distinguished Senator from North Carolina, and he ought 
to know what articles fall in the basket clause, if he thinks any- 
one else ought to know. He was the father of the basket clause 
in this schedule of the existing law, and I ask him why he 
allowed various commodities to fall within the basket clause in 
the bill framed by him? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was not endeavoring to frame a tariff bill 
upon the same principle that the Senator has helped frame the 
pending bill, 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows enough about tariff legisla- 
tion to know that a basket clause not only in this schedule but 
in every other schedule is a catch-all clause. It covers many 
items, some of them of importance and some of them of so little 
importance that statistics of them are not kept in the Treasury 
Depurtment. Mr. President, a basket clause is provided so that 
if between the passage of one tariff bill and the passage of the 
succeeding tariff bill an article shall come into use that was not 
known in commerce before—and instances of that kind always 
happen—it may be covered by a basket clause. The very name 
“basket clause ” means that it is a catch-all clause, but no living 
man can say what is going to fall within that basket clause. If 
an industry devel 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question, if it will not offend him? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course the Senator could not offend me; 
it would be impossible for him to do so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to say, Mr. President, that when I 
Was preparing the present law—and that was about 10 or 12 
years ago—I was preparing a law for revenue purposes, and 
it was not necessary for me to measure things with the golden 
scales with which the Finance Committee tells us they measure 
the rates provided in the pending bill. We put the duties on 
for revenue purposes solely, and did not measure them scien- 
tifically. But let that go. The question I want to ask the 
Senator 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
that from this basket clause as well as all other basket clauses 
we expect to get revenue, just as the Senator expected to get 
revenue under the basket clauses provided in the bill framed 
by him, but no living man can say what commodities will fall 
within a particular basket clause. I can tell the Senator some 
of the items, j 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me ask the Senator another question, 
as I should like to obtain the information. The duties which 
the committee is now proposing to impose include, do they not, 
sewer pipe and draintiles about which I have read? 

Mr. SMOOT. Every word the Senator stated in, his remarks 
as to the production and consumption in the United States and 
also the importations under this schedule was correct; there 
is no doubt about that. I even opened my remarks by saying 
that I knew that sewer pipe fell within this paragraph; but 
so do many other articles manufactured or partially manufac- 
tured from any kind of earth that may be known to-day or 
that may be discovered and come into use between now and the 
time another tariff bill shall be framed. 

The Senator wants to know some of the articles that fall in 
this basket. I am only going to give him a few of the A’s; I 
am not going to go through the list from A to Z, but really 
it is so important that I think the Senator ought to know some 
of the articles. 

The first is actinolite; then adamantine; then artificial 


teeth 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I inquire what the first 
article is? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AsHURsT in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not wish to yield at this time; I 
want the Senator from North Carolina to get the information 
for which he is asking. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I merely want the Senator to tell what the 
first article he read is. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, when I give the Senator the in- 
formation, then he wants another explanation. I know the 
Senator has got to take up one hour of time until the Senator 
from New Mexico returns, and he wants me to help him out, 
and I am going to do so for just a few moments, and then I 
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am going to quit. I think I named artificial teeth. I think 
the American people, Mr. President, are going to suffer greatly 
because of the fact that a duty of 35 per cent ad valorem is 
imposed on artificial teeth. I can see ruin overspreading the 
country from one end to the other because it is proposed to 
place a duty of 35 per cent on artificial teeth. 

Then there is ayrstone; but, Mr. President, I am not going to 
take any more of the time of the Senate. I want to say that 
under this paragraph we have given the same rates on the 
basket clause that were given in the Payne-Aldrich bill, as the 
Senator says. There is no question at all about that. We do not 
deny it. We say frankly that that is what has been done, and 
no living man can say what will fall under this paragraph 
during the life of this bill. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the Senate closes its session on this calendar day it 
recess until to-morrow at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SIMMONS obtained the floor. 

1 5 POINDEXTER. Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will please state it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. What is the question now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment in line 1, page 38. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. I should like to inquire how many 
times the Senator from North Carolina has spoken on this 
subject? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have spoken once, I will answer the 
Senator. Does the Senator desire to cut me off in my youth? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No; nofat all. I really am just inquir- 
ing for information. I am sure the Senator does not want to 
delay action upon the matter. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I intended rather to direct the inquiry 
to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The very last thing I would do would be to 
delay action on this particular item. 

Mr, President, the Senator from Utah has furnished me with 
a list of six different things that he says are in the basket 
clause. I do not know that I ever heard of any one of them 
except artificial teeth. I should like to inquire of the Senator 
if there is anything in the hearings that shows the difference 
between the foreign selling price of these five articles and the 
American selling price in the American market? If there is no 
evidence of that sort, I should like to ascertain from the Senator 
from what source he derived the information necessary to en- 
able him to make this scientific tariff upon the principle upon 
which we have been told that it was made? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will tell the Senator where he can get it, but 
really I do not think we care to answer any more questions. 
If the Senator will get Vandegrift's United States Tariff” 
and look in that volume, he will find the items falling under 
each of the paragraphs, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does it give the selling price in this market 
of the foreign and domestic articles? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I wanted to get at. 

Mr. SMOOT. The existing law, as I remember, is paragraph 
81, and the Senator can find not only these but a great many 
other’articles there. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, to be serious about this mat- 
ter, in the Tariff Commission Summary that we are furnished 
here I suppose they intended to include the various and sundry 
items that come in under the basket clause. They have five 
different tables of things that come in under the basket clause; 
and I find that the total amount of imports of those five par- 
ticular things for the nine months of 1921 was somewhere 
around $65,000 only. The imports of these n. s. p. f. items about 
which the Senator makes so much contention were absolutely 
negligible. 

But, Mr. President, suppose we were to assume, suppose I 
should concede, that there was some justification for these duties 
upon the specific articles of which the Senator has given me a 
list here as coming under the basket clause. Suppose I were 
to concede, I say, that the difference in the selling price here in 
this market of the foreign and the domestice products was such 
as to justify a duty of 45 per cent as to them. The Senator 
admits that sewer pipe and drainage tiles are also included in 
this item and subject to this duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. Thirty-five per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Thirty-five per cent duty. I have shown, 
and the Tariff Commission’s report shows, that the domestic pro- 
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duction of those items is about $60,000,000, and that there are no 
imports, or no imports to speak about. 

Mr. SMOOT. There will not be, as far as the interior of the 
eountry is concerned. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator felt that it was necessary for 
him to include these specific items that he says come in under 
the basket clause, I want to ask him why he included sewer 
pipe and drainage tile, the domestie production of which amounts 
to $60,000,000, and there are no imports? Why does the Senator 
want to put a duty of 35 per cent upon those items? The Sena- 
tor has not undertaken to justify his duty of 35 per cent upon 
sewer pipe and drainage tile. He has only undertaken to justify 
it upon these specific items that I suppose nobody except some 
scientist ever heard of before, outside of artificial teeth. I 
will admit, for the purpose of argument, that he had some jus- 
tification for imposing a duty upon those basket-clanse items, 
but the other two items are tenfold more significant than all of 
those put together, namely, the item of sewer pipe and the item 
of drainage tile. They are used by all the people of this coun- 
try—farmer, merchant, householder, everybody—and I have 
shown to the Senator that with a domestic production of $60,- 
000,000 last year there were no imports and no exports, and yet 
under this clause the Senator wants to impose a duty of 35 per 
cent upon those articles. I say it is an outrage upon the people 
of this country who use these articles to impose any such rate 
as that upon them. 

But, Mr. President, I do not wish to take up the time of the 
Senate. I am anxious to have a- vote upon this question, and 
I ask now that we have a vote. Before the vote is taken on the 
committee amendment, I move to strike out, in line 1 of the 
Senate committee amendment, “35” and to insert “20.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 38, line 1, in the amend- 
ment of the committee, in lieu of the sum proposed to be in- 
cluded by the committee, “35,” it is proposed to insert “ 20.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from North Carolina to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question now is on the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment of the com- 
mittee will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. On page 38, line 2, it is proposed 
to strike out “28” and insert “45,” so as to read: 


If decorated, 45 per cent ad valorem, 


Mr. SIMMONS. I move to strike out “45” and insert “20.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from North Carolina to the 
amendment of the committee, 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Assistant Secretary. On page 38, line 4, the commit- 
tee proposes to strike out “15” and insert “20,” so as to 
read: 

Gas retorts, 20 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I do not think it will re- 
quire more than a few moments to dispose of this paragraph. 

The rate proposed by the House on gas retorts is the same 
as that provided in the act of 1909, and I do not know that that 
rate is excessive; but to-the latter clause, “and magnesia clay 
supporters, consisting of rings, rods, and other forms for gas 
mantles, 35 per cent ad valorem,” the committee proposes an 
amendment striking out 35“ and inserting in lieu thereof “ 50.” 

Nothing in the information furnished the Senate justifies 
these increases. While the figures on production of these 
articles are not available, the information furnished by the 
Tariff Commission is to the effect that practically all of the 
retorts used in the United States are of domestic manufacture. 
The imports are stated to be small. In 1914, 455 retorts were 
brought in, valued at $17,627. In the year following approxi- 
mately one-third of the number imported in 1914 came in, 
namely, 152 retorts. As to the tariff proposed on materials for 
gas mantles, the ad valorem rate of 50 per cent appears to be 
neither necessary nor justified. 

I therefore move to amend the committee amendment by 
striking out 20“ and inserting in lieu thereof “10.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Arkansas to the amendment of the 
committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on the com- 
mittee amendment. ‘ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 38, line 
5, after the words “lava for burners” and the comma, to 
insert “10 cents per gross and 15 per cent ad valorem” and a 
semicolon. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I move to strike out “15,” in line 5, and 
insert “5” in liéu thereof. = 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 38, line 
T, to strike out “35” and insert “50,” so as to read: 

And magnesia clay supporters, consisting of rings, rods, and other 
forms for gas mantles, 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have already made some comment on 
this amendment. Under the information furnished the Senate 
there appears to be no justification whatever for it. These 
articles are of common use, and the rate of 50 per cent ad 
valorem is excessive, I therefore move to strike out “50” and 
insert “ 25.” 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 39, line 
11. 5 strike out 28“ and insert in lieu thereof 30,“ so as to 
read: 

That none of the above articles shall pay a less rate of duty than 
50 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understand that the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Joxxs] is interested in this amendment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That paragraph, together with 
some sueceeding paragraphs, went over last night. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator want to return to paragraph 
212, providing duties on earthenware and crockery? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I was going to suggest that we 
return to paragraph 212, 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that we go back to paragraph 212. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, in paragraphs 
212 and 213, relating to earthenware and chinaware, there is 
quite an increase in the duty. I understand that the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] is prepared to give data 
which he believes will justify this increase in the rate of duty 
on the articles mentioned in those paragraphs. They relate to 
earthenware and chinaware, something in use in every home in 
the land. The increase is very material, and the commodities 
are produced very lurgely in the State of New Jersey. I am 
sure the Senator from New Jersey would like to have something 
to say in justification of what the committee proposes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, before we proceed to that 
I want to ask the Senator from Arkansas if we can agree, with- 
out any debate on it, to reconsider the vote by which the com- 
mittee amendment in line 7, page 238, was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is agreeable to me. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the amendment in paragraph 
215, page 38, line 7, where the committee proposed to strike out 
“35” and insert in lieu thereof 50“ as the duty on magnesia 
Clay supporters, be disagreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to reconsidering 
the yote by which that amendment was agreed to? The Chair 
hears none, and it is reconsidered. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask for a vote on the matter now, and 
request that the Senate disagree to the committee amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I shall support the motion which the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota now makes, As I stated a few moments 
ago, I do not believe the higher rate provided by the committee 
amendment is justified by any facts which appear in the record. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr, McCUMBHR. Now, I ask that we return to page 36, 
paragraph 212. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the considera- 
tion of that paragraph will be resumed. 

The amendments of the Committee on Finance to paragraph 
212 were, on page 36, line 8, before the worde plain“ where it 
occurs the first time, to strike out “if”; in line 12, before the 
words “per cent,” to strike out the figures “25” and to insert 
43“; in the same line, before the word “painted,” to strike 
out “if”; in line 13, after the word “printed,” to strike out 
“or ornamented” and to insert “ ornamented,” and at the be- 
ginning of line 16, before the words “ per cent,” to strike out 
28“ and insert “50,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 212. Earthenware and crockery ware composed of a nonvitrified 


absorbent body, including white granite and semiporcelain eartbenware, 
and cream-colored ware, and stoneware, including clock cases with or 
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without movements, pill tiles, plaques, ornaments, toys, charms, vases, 
Stutues, statuettes, mugs, cups, steins, lamps, and all other articles 
composed wholly or in chief value of such ware; plain white, plain 
yellow, plain brown, a red, or plain black, not painted, colored, 
tinted, stained, enameled, gilded, printed, ornamented, or decorated in 
any manner, and manufactures in chief value of such ware not speciall 
provided for, 45 per cent ad valorem; painted, colored, tinted, stain 
enameled, gilded, printed, ornamented, or decorated in any manner, and 
manufactures in chief value of such ware, not specially provided for, 
DO per cent ad valorem, 

Mx. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, it is true that the 
pottery industry is a large industry in my State, but it is not 
confined to my State alone. It extends into Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, New York, and other States, and has grown to very 
large proportions. 

Paragraphs 212 and 213 are both related more or less to the 
entire pottery industry, and at the present time, owing to the 
low labor costs and low exchanges in Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia, as well as to the low wages in Japan, the custom- 
house invoices show that it is necessary to have the duties laid 
in these paragraphs. The information on this subject is all 
contained in an analysis made by customhouse appraisers, 
which I will submit later. 

As I understand it, the Senator from New Mexico has very 
little or no pottery industry in his State. But I understand 
he has been making a study of these two schedules, and I am 
anxious to get his views. The committee have very carefully 
examined Comparable prices in the competitive countries, and 
feel that these rates should be imposed, and that they are 
fairly adequate. 

We submit these paragraphs to the Senate, and I should like 
to hear the Senator's views as to why he thinks the rates are 
too high or too low. The industry in New Jersey thinks that 
they are too low, but I should like to hear from the Senator, in 
view of the study he has made, and therefore I give way to him. 

Mr. JONES of New. Mexico. Mr. President, the remarks of 
the Senator from New Jersey are in keeping with what is evi- 
dently the settled purpose of the majority of this body, espe- 
cially the majority of the Finance Committee. From the time 
we started into an investigation of this bill there evidently has 
been n deliberate purpose to prevent an investigation of these 
items, 

I believe at this time I shall call attention to what appears to 
be the spirit prevailing in this Chamber. This morning's Wash- 
ington Post, in its principal editorial, criticized the Senate for 
its course upon this bill. Tt criticized both sides of the Cham- 
ber, The editorial reads, in part: 

The situation in the Senate at this moment constitutes an indictment 
of the good sense of the Republican Party. At this moment, when Con- 
ef is under the fire of criticism and the record of the Republican 

arty is under scrutiny, when millions of voters are making up thelr 
minds on the evidence presented, the Republicans of the Renate are 
making a record of absenteeism and neglect of public business that will 

surely return to plague them, 


The tariff bill is before the Senate. It should either be passed or 


defeated. The debate upon the measure is half-hearted on the part of 


oe See and of a filibustering character on the part of Demo- 
crac. 

Mr, President, I think it is quite true that the debate on this 
bill, so far as the Republicans are concerned, is half-hearted. 
Apparently no one on the other side of the Chamber is willing 
to get up voluntarily and defend the bill or any of the items 
in it. So far as the filibustering is concerned, I deny it. We 
have been trying to bring out the facts regarding this bill, 
and that they should be brought out is demonstrated by what 
has occurred here time and again. 

In paragraph 210 of this bill, a paragraph which relates to 
the cheapest kind of pottery, the cheapest kind of tableware, 
the Finance Committee has brought in a recommendation of 
rates about twice as high as the rates under existing law. 
There was not only no justification for it, but the committee 
itself finally receded from what it did and went back practically 
to the rates under existing law. 

I want to call attention to that particular item because it 
is in connection with the subject which we are to discuss to- 
night. It is a paragraph of this bill which relates to a tax 
upon common earthenware, the commonest kind of tableware. 
They increased the present rate by 100 per cent, and yet no one 
catune on this floor to justify what they had done. 

Not only was there no justification for it, but the evidence 
before the committee itself, from the witnesses in the industry, 
from one side of this country to the other, in their deliberate 
testimony upon an investigation of the Tariff Commission, 
showed that they did not want any increase in these duties. 

That testimony was before the committee. It came from a 
source on which the committee relies, or pretends to rely gen- 
erally in the framing of this bill. Regarding that part of the 


industry, I read from page 20 of the Tariff Commission’s report 


on this pottery industry. This gives a summary of what was 
said by the witnesses, who were manufacturers of the items in- 
cluded in paragraph 210. 

The manufacturers of jars, jugs, stone churns, and flower 
pots of Louisville said there was no competition from imported 
ware. ` 
Peters, Zanesville, manufacturers of flower pots, jardinieres, 
vases, fern pots, window boxes, and hanging baskets, said, “ We 
do not know of imported ware in direct competition.” 

Lowry; Roseville, Ohio, manufacturers of baking and pudding 
pans, cooking kettles, coffee pots, meat rousters, and pie pans, 
said they did not know of any competition. 

From Eyansville, Ind., stoneware food containers and house- 
hold specialties, nothing imported competitive. 

From a manufacturer of stoneware jars, jugs, fruit jars, 
water filters, chambers, filling pots, and Indiun vases the wit- 
nesses said there was no competition. Then, from Fort Worth, 
Tex., stoneware generally, they mid: We do not know of any 
imported goods sold in competition with our line.” 

So on through that line under paragraph 210, and, notwith- 
standing the evidence before the committee, the committee 
brought in here an increase of 100 per cent in the duty. That 
shows the credence which we should give to a mere suggestion 
of the committee. But the Senator from New Jersey wants to 
content himself with saying that the committee has considered 
this thing, that the committee has recommended these rates. 
I submit that no Senator has any right, under the evidence 
which has appeared heretofore in the consideration of the bill, 
to put any reliance upon what the committee recommends, but 
that we should have some reason, we should have some facts 
here, to justify the proceedings. 

They talk about the Democrats filibustering against the bill. 
but I deny it. We are simply trying to bring out the facts, and 
I submit that the Senator from New Jersey has no right simply 
to say that the committee has recommended these rates, and 
therefore they should be adopted. 

Not only is what I have said true regarding paragraph 210, 
where the committee receded from its action in compliance with 
all the testimony where it had acted in raising the rates by 100 
per cent without any facts to justify them, but that has occurred 
in many instances in the bill. We can not support these rates 
by the facts, and I submit that the Senator from New Jersey 
is begging the question when he undertakes to come before 
us and say that simply because the committee recommended 
these things they should be adopted. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
Mexico yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I will say to the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico that section 210 has been passed. 
The debate is on section 212, and I had hoped we could in a 
friendly way debate that paragraph, with paragraph 213, and 
get throngh. I should like to have the Senator point out 
wherein he believes the rates in paragraph 212 are not appro- 
priate. He has been studying them, and I think possibly he 
should point that out, he being a member of the committee. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; I am a member of the com- 
mittee, but the distinguished Senator from New Jersey knows 
that these rates were not put here by the committee as a whole. 
He knows that they were framed in secret session by the Re- 
publican members of the committee and that the Democratic 
members of the committee had nothing to do with them. We 
do not know the reasoning which actuated the majority of the 
Finance Committee in framing the rates. 

I submit that this is a pitiable spectacle. Here is an at- 
tempt to increase the taxes upon necessary articles that go into 
every home in the land, and the committee undertakes to im- 
pose this duty without even a suggestion of a reason for it. 
I submit, Mr. President, that they who will use the great tax- 
ing power of the Government, who will put a burden upon the 
people of the land that will affect every household in the land, 
ought at least to give some kind of an excuse, if not a reason, 

Mr. President, I believe that the evidence in the case will not 
justify what has been done. In the first place, if the Senator 
from New Jersey will only consider the testimony which was 
submitted to the Ways and Means Committee of the House and 
to the Finance Committee of the Senate he will find that the 
rates proposed by the committee are higher than those engaged 
in the industry asked. I suppose that somebody made a request 
of the Finance Committee to put these duties where they are, 
but it so happens in this case that the leader in the Industry 
did not request duties as high as the Finance Committee pro- 
poses. 


from New 
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There are two paragraphs here, paragraph 212 and para- 
graph 213. Paragraph 212 relates to nonvitreous, nonabsorbent 
earthenware product. 

Paragraph 213 relates more especially to chinaware and 
porcelain. On the proposition of paragraph 212, I desire to 
read a little of the testimony bearing upon the question to show 
on what flimsy grounds the majority members of the Finance 
Committee would recommend this increase of taxation. Under 
paragraph 212 the rates will be increased about 50 per cent and 
under paragraph 213 not quite so much, but a very material in- 
crease. Under paragraph 218 the present rate on the undeco- 
rated ware is 50 per cent and on the decorated ware 55 per cent. 
Under the Payne-Aldrich law the rate on the undecorated ware 
was 55 per cent and on the decorated ware it was 60 per cent. 
` The Finance Committee recommends 70 per cent, and this is the 
kind of testimony: 

George C. Dyer. representing the Sanitary Potters’ Associa- 
tion, of Trenton, N. J., in speaking of sanitary ware, shows us 
that the production of that ware in the United States was 
$27,000,000 per year, and that during five years there had only 
been imported $40,282 worth. There we haye an annual pro- 
duction of $27,000,000 and a total importation for five years of 
$40,000, and the only excuse given by him as to why there should 
be an increase in duty was that some time prior to the war some 
firm in San Francisco made an offer to a firm in Japan for some 
of this sanitary ware. None of it is being imported now, and 
for five years there has been imported only $40,000 worth, while 
the annual production is $27,000,000. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr, President—— 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. Does not the Senator from New Mexico see 
the unspeakable outrage of permitting consumers in San Fran- 
cisco to buy from Japan or somewhere else, when they can get 
the same thing at an exorbitant price from a trust as near to 
San Francisco as some town in New Jersey? Think of it. The 
market of San Francisco right at the door taken away from 
them. It is almost unbelievable. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, I must confess that a great many 
people here are very much opposed to letting anything escape. 
That seems to be the purpose of the bill. Whenever there is a 
possibility of anything coming into this country from abroad, 
the Senator from New Jersey and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Gooprne], to whom we listened this afternoon, would at once 
raise the tariff barriers still higher. Their one object is to pre- 
vent absolutely anything from entering the borders of the United 
States of America. 

The next witness in regard to this earthenware was Mr. Theo- 
dore Jones, representing the wholesalers of earthenware and 
china, of Boston, Mass. He submitted a brief and showed what 
the imports were of the entire schedule. I may say at this point 
that the chief imports under both these paragraplis are decorated 
tableware. But instead of increasing they have been decreas- 
ing, even the decorated ware. The proportion to the domestic 
production is comparatively large, but decorated ware is a new 
industry in the United States, comparatively, and that is a mat- 
ter of taste more than anything else, to which I shall refer in 
more detail later. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Did I understand the Senator to 
say that the imports of decorated and ornamented ware haye 
decreased ? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. That is not my information. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will explain that to the Sena- 
tor before I get through. I will give him the figures on it. 
What the Senator has in mind is that in dollars the present 
importations are pretty large, They are nearly as large, if not 
quite as large, as before the war. But the evidence before the 
committee showed that foreign prices at the present time are 
250 per cent of the pre-war prices, and while the amount of 
importations in dollars may appear large, the actual quantity 
importation is not more than one-half of what it was before 
the war. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Does the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico realize the reason for that? ; 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I was not undertaking to give 
any reason for it. I was stating the facts. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Is it not due to the fact that in 
some of those countries they have an export price over the 
domestic selling price, and that the selling price in the Ameri- 
can 8 is much higher than the selling price in the foreign 
country 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
many. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, 
Kentucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. It strikes me, if that be the case, that is a 
better reason why it is not necessary to impose an exorbitant 
duty. Senators must be intellectually sincere. I will not say 
honest, but they must not blow hot and cold. One Senator gets 
up and says we have got to put this duty on to prevent dumping, 
the crime of selling for less abroad than at home. Another 
Senator gets up and says we have got to put the duty on 
because they are not dumping, that they are charging more for 
goods which are sold abroad than those which are sold at home, 
One or the other of the reasons is bound to be a bad reason; 
both of them may be bad, but both of them can not possibly 
be good, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I have heard 
from the other side of the Chamber time and again reference 
to the situation in Germany, and it looks to me as if this bill 
were framed solely against Germany. 

I hear “ Germany ” every day and in connection with almost 
every item in the bill, and if there is anything imported from 
Germany at all in connection with a schedule or coming under 
a schedule we are at once frightened by the ghost of Germany. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President. ° 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I want to say to the Senator 
that now, three and one-half years after the war, Germany is 
not sending to this country anything like the quantity of these 
wares she was sending prior to the war. There is no excuse for 
becoming frightened at Germany. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator whether he has made an investiga- 
tion as to prices in Japan, Czechoslovakia, and France? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I have those 
prices; I have made an investigation of them; and I will say 
to the Senator that the evidence which the Senator himself had 
shows that the comparable chinaware from Japan is selling in 
this market to-day 25 per cent above the selling price of the 
domestic product, and that as to other wares from Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, and other countries there can not be found a 
Single article of decorated chinaware which has come to this 
country from England, France, Germany, Czechoslovakia, or 
Japan but is selling in this market to-day practically above 
the selling price of the domestic article. Senators on the other 
side were told that by the Tariff Commission, on which they 
should rely, eyen if they do not. 

Mr. President, the Senator from New Jersey is frightened 
at Germany. I want to call attention to the fact that under the 
heading of earthen, stone, china ware, parian, poreelain, and 
bisque, not decorated or ornamented, imports are given in a 
very recent compilation of our foreign trade by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. It includes the year 1913 and the calendar 
years from 1918 to 1921, inclusive, I find in looking at that 
compilation that as to Germany in 1913 the kind of ware which 
I have described was imported to the extent of $508,001, and 
that in 1921 the importations only amounted to $306,000—only 
about one-half. As I said a while ago, the price is 250 per cent 
of the pre-war price, The same thing Is true of the decorated 
ware from Germany. Prior to the war, in 1913, Germany ex- 
ported to the United States $3,235,517 worth, but in 1921 she 
exported only $1,902,329 worth; and yet Senators on the other 
side of the Chamber talk about this country being flooded with 
importations from Germany. y 

Tf Germany has all this cheap labor and cheap power and 
cheap material, and the prices are higher in this country, why 
does not Germany send the wares over here and get paid for 
them in our gold at the prevailing high prices? Senators 
may talk about the difference in exchange or other conditions, 
but the proof of the pudding is in the eating. If Germany 
can do these things, why, three and one-half years after the 
war, is she do doing them? 

So with everything else which is discussed in connection with 
Germany. Last year the imports from Germany into the United 
States amounted only to about $90,000,000, Our exports to Ger- 
many amounted to nearly 8400,000 000. If Germany can do 
these things, why is she not doing them? That, however, is the 
ghost which rises here every time any of the paragraphs is 
mentioned. We are told how cheap labor is in Germany; we 
are told about the low gold value of the German mark. Sena- 
tors on the other side talk about all these things, about what 
Germany theoretically may do; but Germany is not doing them 
and it is now three and a half years since the close of the war. 
When is Germany going to do them? Is that what Senators 
on the other side want the people of this country to understand— 


The Senator has in mind Ger- 


I yield to the Senator trom 
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that under these facts they are now engaged in passing into 
law the highest tariff bill ever known to this country and that 
they are doing it because over in Germany there is a depreciated 
mark and cheap labor? Whatever the facts may be as to that, 
they are not interfering with the United States market, and 
every bit of German decorated ware which is coming into the 
United States is selling to-day in the American market for a 
higher price than is the comparable domestic article. 

Mr. President, I desire to read just a little from the testi- 
mony of Mr. W. E. Wells, of Newell, W. Va., representing the 
United States Potters’ Association, He was asked by Mr. 
GREEN: 

Has the price of china advanced in the last year? 

Mr. WELLS. About 15 per cent in a year, I should say. 

Mr. TREADWAY. How much in three years? 

Mr. WELLS. One hundred and eleven per cent is what our records 
show in our factories. 

1 Tuxabwax. I think my records would confirm that —wbat I have 

Ar Gaba, ‘The xeeson I. aaked zon that question was that one of 
the importers who testified here saſd that the reason that the imports 
from China and Japan in the 10 months ending October 20 had more 
than doubled was largely owing to the increase of | vig 

Mr. WzLLs. Both the foreign and American prices have increased 
considerably in the last year. 

Mr, Green. The imports were about two and one-half. 

Mr. WELLS, That is right, within one year, I think that is from 


1914 until now. 
Mr. Gruen. You misunderstood me. I am speaking of the increase 
There would 


in value ig Tapan for the 10 months ending in October, 
be about a million and a half imported in 1919, the 10 months ending 
888 1520 and $1,300,000 worth imported in the 10 months ending 

‘ober, ¥ 

Mr. WELLS. I have not, of course, undertaken to cover the entire 
ground, but there is just this I want to say, that we are having no 
demand now for our goods. We have had more cancellations in the 
last three months than we have taken new business, But the American 
potters were so far behind that we are still busily employing all our 
people on orders that haye remained with us 6, 8, 10, and 12 months. 

Mr. OLprinLp, Are you reducing wages? 

Mr. WzLLs. We have not, 


The CHAIRMAN. What rates do you recommend? 

Mr, Weis. I make a recommendation that the Payne rate be re- 
stored, and until Germany and Austria get back into that market it 
will be sufficient to protect us, at least against England and France. 
They have always been honorable competitors. We have divided up 
this market without quarreling. 

There, Mr. President, was the representative of the pot- 
ters“ association, who said that the Payne-Aldrich rate would 
be sufficient; but the highest rate under the Payne-Aldrich law 
was 60 per cent, while the committee comes here with a recom- 
mendation of 70 per cent—10 per cent higher than the rate for 
which the president of the potters’ association asked. 

Mr. President, I think we may very well examine this ques- 
tion for the purpose of ascertaining whether or not there is any 
justification for any increase over the present rate. Mark you, 
there are three paragraphs in this bill which relate to the pot- 
tery industry ; in fact, four; including a blanket clause, to which 
I shall refer later on. The industry must be considered as a 
whole because it is not figured out by any of these interests as 
to what the different articles of ware cost. That fact is not 
known. When they burn a kiln of the wares it may contain 
different kinds of articles. They will, perhaps, burn a kiln to 
one stage and ultimately secure different kinds of finished wares. 
They may put some of it into another kiln and burn that to 
another stage and secure another finish or another glaze, 
and then have it decorated, and then burn it again into a dif- 
ferent kind of ware. So it is not possible to tell what is the 
cost of the different kinds of ware. We do not know. 

The information is not furnished; but there is one thing we 
can do: We can examine the industry as a whole and see 
whether or not the industry is suffering, and from that we can 
tell whether or not existing duties are sufficient, whether or 
not the trade is being swamped with importations from other 
countries. These facts we can ascertain. They are in this 
record. They come from official sources, and I submit that 
they have all been ignored by the majority of the Finance Com- 
mittee—either ignored or else treated with contempt. 

Mr, President, in the first place, just as an indication of the 
prosperity of the industry, I have here a list of the income-tax 
returns for this industry for the pre-war period, 1911, 1912, and 
1913. It shows the invested capital, net income, gross sales, 
and cost of goods reported in corporation returns for pre-war 
period 1911, 1912, and 1913, and 1918, 1919, and 1920. Here is 
what we gather from it: 

That in the years 1911, 1912, and 1913 all these concerns had 
an average net income on their invested capital of 11.12 per 
cent; in 1918 of 25.59 per cent; in 1919 of 24.3 per cent; and 
in 1920 of 32.76 per cent. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SUTHERLAND in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New Mexico yield to the Senator from 
New Jersey? 


* 6 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, From what authority is the Sena- 
tor reading? 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. I am reading from a: certified 
statement from the Treasury Department of the United States. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. What is the nature of it? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is just what I said in the 


ng. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Does the- Treasury Department 
issue statements on incomes of companies? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. This sheet complies with the 
law on the subject, and the Senator from New Jersey has seen 
a great many of just such sheets. The names of the com- 
panies are not given here, but they are numbered. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Then the Senator is reading from 
the income-tax returns of certain companies engaged in the 
pottery industry. Is that true? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is true. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. May I ask the Senator how he can 
distinguish the companies that: are engaged in manufacturing 
the product which is protected under these two paragraphs, 
212 and 218? Is this return confined to those two items? Does 
the Senator claim that the return on the industries that are 
protected under these two items is 32 per cent, or does it not 
include all of the pottery industry? 

I know the Senator wants to be fair 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do want to be fair. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. And I want, also, to have the fig- 
ures accurate and identified properly. I should like to ask the 
Senator if he is sure that those returns cover the industries 
that are protected under these two items, or do they cover all 
of the pottery industry, the other industries, too? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President; if the Senator 
thinks such information as this is important, may I ask him, 
when he decided to increase the duty on these wares, whether 
he ascertained the financial condition of the companies that 
were producing these wares? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have general information, and I 
have some specific information, too; but I am asking the Sen- 
ator a question, and I am asking it in all fairness, The Senator 
has quoted certain figures coming from the Treasury Depart- 
ment—the income-tax returns, which I had supposed were privi- 
leged—but nevertheless he is offering for the record these re 
turns, and he is claiming that for the year 1920, I think he 
stated, the average profits were 32 per cent. That is not my 
information on the industries covered in paragraphs 212 and 
218, and I am asking him if he is sure that those returns cover 
the industries that are protected under these two paragraphs? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will read just what it says: 

Statistical division, income-tax unit. Manufacturers of chinaware 
and earthenware. 7 

That is the heading. 

Mr: FRELINGHUYSEN. Then it does. The Senator claims 
that it does cover them? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is what it says on its face. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Is it for 19207 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 1920. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Has the Senator the 1921 figures? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico; No; they are not out yet, as the 
Senator must know. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. As I understand the 1921 figures, 
the reports have been made by the companies and the profits 
are very much less this year, and I understand that in 1920 they 
do not show an average profit of 32 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, if they are less 
for 1921, it is not because of any importation, because the goods 
have not been coming in here. It must be attributed to some 
other cause. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I am informed that 
in 1921, in the case of one of the oldest and one of the largest 
companies engaged in the manufacture of chinaware, the aver- 
age profit was only 9.6 per cent; and I understand that in 1921 
the profits on the china and earthen ware did not run much 
over 10 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, all I know about 
their earnings is derived from this income-tax report, which 
gives the earnings for 1911, 1912, and 1913, the three pre-war 
years, as well as-for 1918, 1919, and 1920; and I will give the 
Senator some figures which are at least corroborative of that 
regarding some other years. We are trying to find out, in the 
first place, whether or not this industry is poverty stricken, and, 
in the next place, what caused it if it is. So far as I have 
been able to get any information, it is not poverty stricken, in 
the first place, and we will find out before we get through that 
their business has not been interfered with by any importations 
of earthenware or chinaware. 


— 


1922. 


Xr. President, I have here another statement regarding the 
pottery industry which comes from the Census Bureau. The 
Bureau of the Census makes an examination of these manufac- 
turing industries once each five years. We have the data re- 
garding the pottery industry for the year 1914 and the year 
1919, and from that we get a good deal of information. It is 
trne that the year 1919 was just after the war; it was a pros- 
perous year; but we have the figures for the year 1914 also. 
It will be recalled that during the war the pottery industry 
was somewhat restricted in its output; that it was necessary 
for the Government to conserve fuel, and so its business was 
somewhat handicapped during the war, and that handicap ex- 
tended even beyond the war, and the industry was not unduly 
built up by reason of the war. 

Here is what we find from an examination of those two census 
reports, the one for 1914, the other for 1919: 

The capital stock of the concerns engaged in that industry 
in 1914 was $44,704,081. 

In 1919 the capital stock had increased to $66,757,970, and my 
information is that that increase in capital from $44,000,000 to 
$66,000,000 was made up from surplus earnings in the business 
during the five years. 

In 1914 the value of the product turned out by these potteries 
was $36,942,666, 

Tu 1919 it was $77,000,000, in round numbers, 

We have here the cost of manufacture. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. T yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Does not that include articles that 
are in other schedules? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
the entire pottery industry. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The Senator speaks of 877.000.000 
as being the entire income. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
produet turned out: 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. But $36,000,000, as I am informed, 
is represented in these two paragraphs, ` 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not so understand. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. May I ask the Senator another 
question, in order that it may go in the record? I presume he 
submits these figures for the record. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I did not know whether I would 
burden the record with them or not. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I should like to ask the Senator 
whether, in the net income on capital invested of 32.76 per 
cent, the taxes are deducted, and whether he claims that that is 
net profit or net income? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I assume that 
the taxes are not deducted, because those figures are evidently 
the irems on which the tax is calculated. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Then the Senator’s claim is that 
the net income from the business is 32 per cent, and that is 
not net earnings, and he does not know what the net earnings 
are, what the percentage of earnings is on the capital? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, if the Senator is 
simply figuring on some basis for deducting income taxes, I 
will give it to him in the paragraph which I am going to read. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I am asking the Senator what he 
considers the net return for dividend purposes, the net earn- 
ings on the capital invested in the pottery business under the 
figures he has presented to the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It would be the amount I gave, 
less the income tax, whatever it was. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Of course, there is interest on 
bonds and mortgages and other fixed charges which probably 
are not deducted. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is the return upon the in- 
vested capital as defined in the revenue law of the country, and 
any manufacturer will understand what that means. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Then, if the corporation tax was 
20 per cent in that year the net income would be 16 per cent 
instead of 32 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; but the corporation tax is 
never anything like that, as the Senator very well knows. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The corporation tax and other 
expenses I should have said. I presume the interest on bonds 
is not deducted from that. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Certainly it is. That is the 
net Income. The Senator knows these concerns are authorized 
te deduct the interest on their bonded indebtedness. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Then, the corporation tax being 10 
per cent—— 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
10 per cent. 


Yes: Mr. President, this includes 


No; that is the value of the 


But the corporation tax is not 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. What is it? 

Mr, SMOOT. It is 10 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No; it is not. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Was not the corporation tax 10 
per cent? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator speaks of the in- 
come tax now. I beg the pardon of the Senator from Utah. 
We were thinking of different things. It is true that the income 
tax is 10 per cent of the net earnings, but it is not 10 per cent 
in a way to reduce that 32 per cent to 22 per cent. It is 10 per 
cent of the total amount of the net earnings. 

Now, let us look into this question a little further. If the 
Senator has any definite information that these figures for 1914 
relate only to the manufacture of articles coming within para- 
graphs 212 and 213, I should like to have him give the authority 
for the statement. That is not my information. My informa- 
tion is that these figures relate to the whole industry, as shown 
by the report of the Department of Commerce on the subject. 
If I am wrong about it, of course I want to be corrected, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Does the Senator claim that the 
seid is covered under these two items, paragraphs 212 and 
213? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. What I claim is that the whole 
pottery industry is covered here for both years, 1914 and 1919. 
The Senator from New Jersey stated a while ago that the 
figures I have for 1914 relate only to the two paragraphs of the 
bil. My information is otherwise. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. What does the Senator claim the 
total income for 1914 to have been? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The net profit of the industry 
that year was $5,224,237. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I mean the total production. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The total production amounted 
to $36,942,606. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The Senator. of course, is includ- 
ing in those figures practically $20,000,000 of production that 
is not contained in these paragraphs? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I said in the beginning that you 
could not segregate the costs under one paragraph from the 
costs under another; that you have to take into consideration 
the entire pottery industry. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I claim that you can segregate the 
figures as to production, and I have them segregated. If the 
Senator wants the figures, I will give them to him: 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am now using some official 
data furnished us by the Bureau of the Census, for whatever it 
is worth. There are other figures, of course, as to the amount 
of the production of the different kinds of commodities, but 
they are not brought together in this form. I am using these 
figures for what they are worth, for the purpose of showing 
that the pottery industry of this country is not in dire distress ; 
that it is not something which ought to be put upon the charity 
of the country; that it is not something for which there should 
be a special tax levied upon every human being in this country. 
It is a profiteering industry, and the last year for which we have 
any information it profiteered beyond all other years, At the 
height of its profiteering, the Finance Committee comes in and 
wants to increase the taxation on the country for the benefit of 
this industry and increase the rate beyond what the high 
officials of the companies themselves say they want. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. The Senator has not shown that 
this industry is a profiteering industry. I know the conditions 
of the pottery industry in my State, and I know that their 
profits are not large. The Senator has presented figures show- 
ing a net income of 32 per cent in one of the most prosperous 
years the industry has ever known. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I decline to yield 
further. I Kindly invited the Senator from New Jersey to pre- 
sent his case first. I supposed he knew what he was doing. I 
supposed he had evidence which would justify these rates, He 
declined to present it, and now he is undertaking to say that 
he knows the facts about the matter. Does he want us to 
understand that the majority of the Finance Committee makes 
these recommendations simply because of what the Senator 
from New Jersey knows? What he knows is not evidence in 
this case. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. If the Senator will not yield, of 
course I can not reply to him. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I prefer not to yield at this time, 
but I hope that before we get through.the Senator from New 
Jersey will present some evidence at least to furnish a reason- 
able excuse for what the majority of the Finance Committee 
proposes. I have been unable to find it in the record in this 
case. 


I will not decline to yield for a question or any short 
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explanation. I shall be very glad to have any questions from 
the Senator from New Jersey, or any other Senator. 

Here is what we have concerning the business of this indus- 
try in 1914. I will read the round figures. Capital, $44,000,000 ; 
value of product, $36,000,000; cost of material and freight, 
$9,000,000 ; rent of power and cost of fuel, $2,750,000; rent of 
factory, $42,564; Federal tax and State tax, $271,562; total 
cost, excluding salaries and wages, $12,345,000; profits before 
deducting salaries and wages, $24,596,000. 

Then we have given the distribution of the salaries and wages. 
The salaries of the officers amounted to $1,662,061. The salaries 
of superintendents and managers are included in that sum, 
amounting to 6.6 per cent of the total income of the concern. 
They paid to clerks, stenographers, salesmen, and so forth, 
$1,084,000; to wage earners, $16,666,000. Net profits, $5,224,000. 

That was in 1914. In 1919 the capital had been increased to 
more than $66,000,000, and, as I am advised, without the invest- 
ment of a dollar, representing an accumulation of surplus. The 
value of the product was $77,000,000. The cost of the material 
and freight was $15,000,000. The rent of power and cost of fuel 
amounted to $5,000,000. The rent of the factory was $162,000. 
The Federal tax was $2,220,000, and the State tax $457,000. The 
total cost, excluding salaries and wages, was $23,000,000. The 
profits, before deducting the salaries and wages, were $51,000,000, 

Now as to the distribution. The salaries of officers, not in- 
cluding superintendents, managers, and so forth, were $2,005,432. 
Back in 1914 the salaries of officers, superintendents, and man- 
agers, all combined, amounted to $1,600,000, but in 1919 the sal- 
aries of officers alone amounted to over $2,000,000, and of the 
superintendents $1,833,665, making a total in 1919 paid as sal- 
aries of officers, superintendents, and managers of $3,929,097, 
nearly $4,000,000. In 1914 those officers and superintendents re- 
ceived only $1,622,000, an increase of more than $2,000,000 per 
annum for the officers, superintendents, and managers. 

Now I give another significant item. They increase the wages 
and this is what happened. In 1914 there were 26,705 wage 
earners. They received $16,666,330, which was 67.8 per cent of 
the value of the product. This is the one industry which has, I 


believe, the highest labor cost of any of the industries, and that 


is why it has in the past appealed for a high protection upon 
this industry; but now, when the industry prospers, what hap- 
pens? Do they give the benefit of that increase in prosperity 
to these laboring men? In 1914, when the pottery industry was 
only reasonably prospering, the wage earners received 67.8 per 
cent, but in 1919, when these officers and superintendents were 
receiving these extraordinary salaries, the wage earners re- 
ceived only 58.3 per cent of the value of the product. 

Another thing, Mr. President. The net profits of these concerns 
in 1919, before taxes paid, were $17,682,030, which amounted to 
just about 24 per cent on their invested capital. That 24 per 
cent was profit, after paying for material, after paying rent and 
fuel, wages and salaries. Seventeen million dollars and more 
of profit, 24 per cent! That was in 1919. That was just after 
the war. But from the official reports as to the income tax re- 
turn in 1920 their net earnings subject to taxation for income 
purposes had increased more than 32 per cent, and no one will 
believe that they padded their returns for taxation purposes. 

Mr. President, that is some additional evidence as to the pros- 
perity of these concerns. As I said in the beginning of my 
remarks, we can not tell what is the cost of a set of dishes, we 
can not tell what is the cost of a certain design of sanitary 
ware, It is in the pottery industry, and we can only tell 
whether it needs protection or not by considering two things: 
First, whether the concern is prosperous or not, and, second, 
whether the American market is being flooded with imports or 
not. I have given this evidence as to the prosperity of the 
concern. I expect now to take up the question of the importa- 
tions, the character of the business, where the competition 
comes in, and to look at the economic surroundings of the 
industry. 

Mr. President, it is now after 10 o’dock, and I understand 
that it is not designed to continue the session much longer. If 
agreeable to all parties, I Shall be glad to yield the floor for 
the evening and resume at this point to-morrow morning. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED, r 

The bill (A. R. 9527) to amend section 5136, Revised Statutes 
of the United States, relating te corporate powers of associa- 
tions, so as to provide succession thereof until dissolved, and 
to apply said section as so amended to all national banking 
associations, was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

ADDRESS BY THE VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. RAWSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
an address delivered by the Vice President before the General 
Board of Education of the Presbyterian Church at Des Moines, 


Iowa, May 21, 1922, may be printed in the Recorp in the regu- 
lar type. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp in Spoint type, as follows: 

At Des Moines, Iowa, at 8 o’clock p, m., Sunday, May 21, 1922, 
before the General Board of Education of the Presbyterian 
Church, Vice President Calvin Coolidge spoke as follows: 

This is a convocation representative of the hope of the world. 
Each morning brings us news of discontent, of sullen disagree- 
ments between those charged with different obligations in in- 
dustry, of organized crime and violence in our own land, and 
of disordered and threatening conditions abroad. This council 
meets with the determination not to treat the apparent symp- 
toms of the hour, but to remove fundamental causes. It seeks 
redress for all wrong not by force of arms which might triumph 
for a day, but by a force of ideals which will be supreme for 
all time, It appeals from the things which are temporal to the 
things which are eternal. Casting aside all else it reasserts its 
reliance in the ancient faith of mankind, 

This is a truly American purpose completely in harmony with 
revealed destiny. This is a new land. It is the expression of 
a new life. We do not deny our obligation to the teaching of 
the Old World. It was from that source that we derived our 
civilization. It was there that the’ modern world made those 
beginnings which have come into the strength of full maturity 
in American institutions. We do not fail to profit by it. But 
we have lived by something more. We have aspired to some- 
thing higher. 

We do not know where civilization began. As far back as 
the genius of man has been able to pierce the veil of the past, 
he beholds an enlightened people. Not one just rising out of 
savagery, but a people already risen. Nor yet a people who 
have originated their own civilization, but always one which 
acknowledges that it was derived from others. But wherever 
civilization appears we find it has one common characteristic. 
It gathers around the altar, the tabernacle, the pulpit, in 
obedience to religious rites. It is not waiting for the results 
of evolution, but seeking the guide of inspiration. 

We can recall the names and the times of the nations which 
have arisen and for a period held dominion over the affairs of 
the world. Civilization has flourished under different designa- 
tions and dates, but always around the same central thought. 
We can read of it and study it in the well-preserved records 
of ancient Babylon. We can see a people acknowledging again 
its force in the art, the poetry, and the philosophy of Greece, 
We can see it putting ferth a new strength in the mighty or- 
ganizing power of Rome. Babylon, Greece, and Rome fell, but 
civilization did not fall, It remained confined, but treasured, 
moving within narrow limits, but with none the less power, in 
the cloister, the monastery, and among the clergy, ready to 
inspire missionaries, to convert nations, and to reassert itself 
in the religious awakening and the revival of learning of the 
late Middle Ages. 

It was then that America was revealed to a waiting world. 
Men had tried out the old forms of acknowledged human rela- 
tionship. They had been brought into order under despotism. 
They had gained the idea of a king subject to the authority of 
law. They had seen the power of a parliamentary form of gov- 
ernment to restrain absolute monarchy and preserve a certain 
amount of liberty. Men had dreamed and hoped for a com- 
pleter freedom under the guaranties ef a constitution and for 
self-government through legislative bodies which should be 
truly representative. But these final accomplishments were left 
to be the achievement of Americans, their contribution to the 
welfare of mankind, their glory in the records of history. 

Through all this there has run the never-ceasing force of civ- 
jlization. We do not know where it began, for we do not know 
where eternity began. Seeking for it in vain in any earthly 
source, men have always acknowledged that it has come from 
above. The soul of man always responds to it. There need be 
no fear that it will perish. The foundation for our faith is so 
abiding that all human hands raised against it will be without 
avail. 

Civilization will endure. It will go forward. That is not the 
chief concern of mankind. It is an established fact. It is the 
great reality. The question which concerns the thought of the 
world is whether we shall endure; whether we shall carry for- 
ward civilization. Education is for the purpose of teaching men 
to know their true condition, to understand what freedom is 
and with what price it must be bought, and to comprehend the 
meaning of civilization. 

The peculiar meaning of America is faith. Faith in the first 
place in an eternal purpose. Faith in the second place in man- 
kind. There are those who doubt the stability of republican 
institutions. There are those who question the ability of a people 
long to maintain a democracy, There are those who are not 
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convinced that the world is making any real progress. They 
point to the rise and fall of nations, to the slender margin 
which exists between order and anarchy, and to the imperfec- 
tions of government and society which everywhere abound, 
They point to the intelligence and enlightenment of the past. 
We know that Democritus had a conception of the modern 
atomic theory, that Empedocles crudely stated the doctrine of 
evolution, that the art, the literature, the high ideals, the native 
ability, the actual accomplishments of the ancients have not 
been, and so far as we can judge will not be exceeded in kind in 
any human experience. But it is not very disturbing to think 
that an eternal purpose had made some progress before yester- 
day. The promise of it is that what man has done, mankind 
can do. The progress of the race does not lie merely in the 
intelligence, philosophy, or the art of a few, but in their pos- 
session by the many, in their general acceptance. America lays 
no claim to the discovery of the theory of freedom, or self- 
government. Its glory lies in the ability of its people to put 
those theories into practice, not merely the power to state them, 
but the capacity to live up to them. 

There can be no discussion of the basic theory of American 
institutions which does not lead to a statement of religious be- 
liefs. Government is the attempt on the part of mankind to 
adjust themselves to their true relationship. The whole of his- 
tory is strewn with efforts to build on the theory of class and 
caste, of superior and inferior, of master and slave. 

The teachings of religion and the philosophy of thinking 
men both resisted this theory of human relationship. Men 
could not acknowledge the common bond of brotherhood, the 
common source of their being, and long resist the inevitable 
conclusion of a common equality of rights. But while such a 
conclusion might be acknowledged in theory, the custom and 
tradition of the Old World, the habits and long-established in- 
stitutions of its people, made an almost impossible barrier to 
its realization. There were wide economic differences so mani- 
fest to the senses that it was almost impossible to discern the 
spiritual eqnalities. It was in the New World that these eco- 
nomic differences had a great tendency to disappear. Under 
the power which existed to have land merely for the taking, 
the old differences in possessions began to disappear and there 
was a sufficient reenforcement for the theory of equality and 
freedom to make their practical application possible. Under 
the stimulation of early eighteenth-century speculation about 
the theory of government and under the inspiration of the teach- 
ings of religion, men laid down and adopted those basic princi- 
ples which are set out in our Declaration of Independence and 
established in our constitutions and laws, The inalienable 
right of man to life and liberty, and to be protected in the enjoy- 
ment of the rewards of his own industry, which are represented 
by his property, have been much thought on and much discussed 
Since that day. 

They all have their source in religion. The rights of man, as 
man, the dignity of the i-dividual, find their justification in 
that source alone. Whenever its teachings were fully admit- 
ted the rest followed as a matter of course. It was religion 
that came first, then the establishment of free government. 
With these there came the opportunity for general education, 
for a broader service by the institutions of higher learning, 
which ushered in the age of science, resulting in the great ma- 
terial prosperity which went on increasing up to the outbreak 
of the Great War. 

These were the institutions which Americans built up and 
supported out of their faith in an eternal purpose and out of 
their faith in mankind. No one would claim that they have yet 
been brought into perfection. No one would claim that the laws 
applicable to a wise and just administration of the more and 
more intricate relationships nnder which we live have yet all 
been discovered. No one would claim that there is, or yet can 
be, such an administration of laws, such an observance of con- 
stitutions, as to protect the individual absolutely in all his ac- 
knowledged rights. Men are finite. They are subject to the 
limitations of space and time. Invention and science are bring- 
ing them new powers, but everyone realizes that perfection lies 
far away in the distance. 

But the fact that there is evil abroad, that there are those who 
are bent on wickedness and that their efforts oftentimes pre- 
vail. that there are limitations, is no reason for losing faith in 
the right. The fact that obligations may be disregarded, that 
pledges may be broken, is no reason for losing faith in honor 
and integrity. There are those who argue that if government 
has sometimes been a means of oppression, therefore govern- 
ment should be abolished: that if property has sometimes made 
its possessors selfish aud cruel, therefore property should be 
abolished. They argue, perhaps unconsciously, that if power 
has been misused by some, power therefore should be abolished. 
The plain fact is that power can not be abolished, nor can goy- 


ernment and property, which are a species of power. Wherever 
mankind exists these exist. Our only remedy is to regulate 
their used and strengthen the disposition to employ them all, 
not for oppression but for service. 

This is but stating the condition into which mankind is born. 
This is but recognizing those restraints which are created by 
his very existence. We do not live in an imaginary life. We 
live in a real life. The individual may occasionally and tempo- 
rarily secure an advantage for which he has made no return, 
but this is always impossible for society. Whatever it has it 
must crente itself. It is an entire delusion to look for a state 
of freedom, a system of government, an economic organization, 
under which society can be relieved from the necessity of effort. 
To be the beneficiaries of civilization is not easy but hard. 
Those who promise an existence of ease are not raising man- 
kind up; they are pulling them down. The greater freedom 
that men acquire the better government they maintain, the 
higher economic condition they reach the more difficult, the more 
laborious, must be their lot. It is not a life of ease that will 
ever attract men, but the possession of power which comes from 
achievement and the possession of character which is the result 
of sustained effort in well-being. 

There are oftentimes very great misapprehensions over the 
apparent conflict between a desire for freedom and the au- 
thority of the Government. Perhaps the confusion arises in 
part from the perfectly correct assertion that we live under a 
free government. Our Government derives its power from the 
consent of the people. Its authority is their authority. They 
have established it. Its laws are made in accordance with the 
expression of their will. But it is none the less a government, 
and its authority is none the less abiding. In obeying it men do 
not surrender their liberty to it, but in establishing it they pro- 
Mista only source and guaranty that there are for their 

y: 

When the power of the Government ceases, or eyen when it 
be put in jeopardy, liberty ceases with it. Those who want 
their liberty to remain should support the Government as its 
only source and guaranty. It is only those who are willing to 
be pillaged, te see their property destroyed and their life en-- 
dangered, who should withdraw their support from organized 
government. Liberty is purchased with liberty. There is no 
choice for those who desire liberty except to go on making 
such contributions, performing such services, and rendering 
such obedience to the Government as will be sufficient for its 
support. 

There is a misapprehension which is very analogous in regard 
to our economic relationship. When our institutions were 
adopted the people were much nearer a plane of social and 
economic equality than they are at the present day. The popu- 
lation was for the most part rural and agricultural. They were 
employed in those occupations which could be conducted en- 
tirely by one individual. This gave the utmost freedom of 
action in relation to the privilege of the individual to pursue 
or change his oceupation at will with little or no effect upon 
others. Gradually this condition has changed. The factory 
system has been adopted, with its attendant division of labor. 
Hours haye been shortened, wages greatly increased, so that 
the returns from the effort expended have grown to be very 
much larger. But freedom of action has been very much 
diminished to secure this result, and the duty toward others 
has been very much emphasized. It has been stated that there 
must be something wrong when those who make cloth want 
for clothing and those who make shoes are not well shod. 
The answer to that specific complaint is that almost no indi- 
vidual makes shoes or cloth at the present time. They only 
perform one of the great number of processes in the making of 
shoes and cloth. 

There is no individual in our modern industrial life who 
produces all the different articles which he uses. But by means 
of the division of labor, by means of organization, the aggregate 
of production has increased manyfold. There is much more 
property, much more wealth, much more comfort, and much 
more leisure but a certain kind of independence is gone. 

The new duties which this condition imposes bave not yet 
been fully realized. Large bodies of men are trained to per- 
form special tasks. Each bedy profits through the performance 
of the others. There is a tacit and implied understanding, a 
moral obligation, that each shall perform their part, because 
each receives the benefits which accrue from others doing their 
part. So long as the others perform their part of the common 
services which are required, there is a growing feeling that it is 
an economic wrong for one body to fail to perform its services. 
This is especially true in the so-called key industries, which 
furnish transportation, food, heat, light, water, and other 
prime necessities. Society has not yet discovered any 
adequate remedy for such a situation, Perhaps the most 
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suitable relief will result from an aroused public opinion, 
which will insist that when a condition of this kind arises our 
whole economic system shall not be thrown into disorder, but 
that some tribunal may be established with authority to ascer- 
tain the facts, fix the blame, and determine what is necessary 
to provide justice. However that may be, it is now perfectly 
apparent that to attain modern industrial power there has 
been an exchange of much of the freedom of the individual. 

This modern industrial organization is analogous to the 
feudalism of the Middle Ages. Then the individual, in order 
that he might have security and the assurance of an adequate 
force to protect him from aggression or destruction, swore 
fealty to his lord. He became his man. He gave up his liberty 
for safety. The modern individual takes a pledge of fealty 
to his occupation, his brotherhood, his trade-union. He, too, 
surrenders a portion of his freedom of action in return for a 
certain protection and security. It was the influence of religion, 
acting through the avenue of public opinion, which broke the 
artificial condition of feudalism. It is to the same source, to 
the same power of human conscience, that we must look to 
purge away what is artificial and unreal in our modern indus- 
trial life, that there may be recognized the existence of a real 
equality and that a just honor may come to all through the 
performance of real service. 

It does not seem probable that there lies within the power 
of legislation, the power of government action, any real remedy 
for these conditions. Public authority may investigate, it may 
advise, but the economic relationship is to such a great degree 
voluntary, and must be voluntary, that it can not be conducted 
under any coercive authority. Almost the whole effect of legis- 
lation up to the present time has been not to provide restraints 
but to enlarge the freedom of action. It has sought to prevent 
society from assuming any rigid form. It has discouraged 
all conditions which tend to create favored classes and special 
privileges. But the law alone can not establish standards; 
that must be done by the people themselves. If all honor is 
to be given to wealth and place, there is bound to be an unend- 
ing clash of interests. But if service be made the standard; 
‘if men are judged not by what they have but by what they 
are; if they will cease putting all the emphasis on what they 
are going to get and more of it on what they ought to do; if 
they will refrain from giving their entire attention to the mate- 
rial side of life and live more in accord with their intellectual, 
social, and moral nature; if they will apply the teachings of 
religion, the discord and discontent will give place to harmony, 
No one has ever proposed any other practical remedy, 

Another element, without which modern civilization could 
neither exist nor increase, is those accumulations resulting 
from the industry of the people, which we call capital. It very 
closely represents the dominion which man holds over nature. 
Without capital he falls back to the material and economic 
condition of the savage. With it he furnishes himself with 
transportation by land and sea, builds industrial plants with 
which to furnish the necessaries and conveniences of life, con- 
structs buildings and public works, provides a store of mer- 
chandise, extends credit for the financing of agricultural and 
commercial operations, and builds up the surplus out of which 
to supply the needs of an enlarging population and to improve 
the condition of all the people by increasing their power of 
production. The want and distress of the people of the Old 
World at the present time result from the great destruction of 
capital which they have recently suffered. Their condition has 
an effect even here, but our own supply of capital, our own 
exemption from being required to make a like sacrifice, is the 
source of our comparatively great prosperity. 

No one would claim that there have not been many abuses 
of the power which the possession of capital brings, but here 
again a suggestion of abolishing it is only a suggestion to de- 
stroy the power which supports the advance of civilization. 
The law can not always regulate it. It can do little toward 
supplying it. It is another of those requirements which must 
be met by the people themselves. Government supervision can 
help, but it can help only in conjunction with a righteous public 
sentiment and that determination which has its source in the 
religious convictions to use capital to promote the welfare of 
mankind. 

But civilization has come to comprehend more than those 
domestic relationships which are represented in the political 
and economic life of a people. There is a relationship among 
nations toward which the world has recently been turning much 
thought and much attention. 

This is a new avenue for the American mind to travel. Our 
natural seclusion, our predominance over all surrounding na- 
tions, our ancient traditional policy of refraining from all inter- 
ference in the political affairs of others have all contributed to 
our disregard of any but our own local interests. The results 


of the last five years have projected us out into the world where, 
whether we will or no, we find that we have international duties 
to perform, both for the promotion of our own welfare, the pro- 
tection of our own rights, and to discharge our obligations to 
humanity. 

We have not sought to meet these requirements by diminishing 
our national spirit, but rather by increasing it. We bave not 
been willing to compromise our independence, but have rather 
sought to strengthen it. At the same time we have recognized 
that as there comes an increased power for the promotion of 
our domestic welfare through the cooperation and organization 
of the individual, so there is created a more stable condition 
among nations and there comes a release from the necessity of 
defensive operations through mutual agreement and more cor- 
dial understandings. We have recently adopted the policy cf 
seeking to prevent wars, not as in the past by a reliance upon 
great competitive armaments but by removing the causes of 
war through mutual adjustments and concessions based on tlie 
requirements of justice. For the first time in all history the 
great powers have agreed on a limitation of naval armaments, 
Not on their abolition, for the world must not be left defense- 
less against the power of evil, but on their immediate decrease 
and their future restriction. This was not accomplished by 
force or coercion, but under the leadership of America by an 
appeal to the awakened conscience of the world. 

Through all these efforts of mankind to comply with the re- 
quirements of civilization there runs the Christian spirit of 
sacrifice. Men are discontented, they are engaged in industrial 
strife, they defy the Government at home and abroad because 
they refuse to make sacrifices which are sufficient to meet pres- 
ent world disorders. 

Our Government is supported by sacrifice, by obedience to 
the authorized expression of the public will. Through that 
sacrifice men gain a greater power and a larger liberty. When 
an individual becomes a citizen, he takes on a new dignity, a 
higher nobility, Men reach their highest degree of economic 
prosperity through the same process, It is only through the 
devotion of their resources, their strength, and their intelli- 
gence to the organized effort of production for the benefit of 
others that they increase their own rewards. When the indi- 
vidual becomes a workman, he comes into the possession of a 
greater estate, 

What is true of individuals has its counterpart in nations 
No country ever remained great through war and pillage. 
Despotism always destroys itself. Imperialism always defeats 
itself. It is only when the nations respect the rights of each 
other by obedience to a common law, it is only when they toil 
and spin for each other and extend toward each other the hand 
of friendship and of charity, that they acquire a true sov- 
ereignty. 

This is the American faith. It represents a higher and 
nobler conception of mankind than that which has been de- 
veloped under any other institutions. Believing that the people 
have the power to respond to all the great obligations necessary 
to support our more and more intricate civilization, it has 
dared to call on them to respond. It has intrusted to them 
the keeping of their own welfare, convinced that, if self- 
government can not be maintained, then no government can 
be maintained. It has given them jurisdiction over their own 
property and oyer the property of each other in the knowledge 
that, if they can not protect property, then it can have no pro- 
tection. The people have never wavered in their response to 
this high calling. 

Those who came bearing this faith knew that the way to free- 
dom lay through a knowledge of the truth. They put their 
reliance in religion and education, They established their church 
and then established their college. Always their purpose was 
to provide inspired and learned men to lead én the religious and 
political life of the community. They put their tru > in piety. 
To them intelligence and disbelie would have been a contradic- 
tion in terms. 

These were the men and the methods which laid the founda- 
tions of American institutions. If those institutions are to 
stand, they must rest on these foundations. There are, and 
can be, no others. When ways are clear, when skies are fair, 
no nation can travel far with no motive save an appeal to ma- 
terial gain. But when that fails, as it often does, there must 
be a reliance on higher ideals. The source of such ideals lies 
in religion and education. They do not fail. They are eternal. 

There must be an increasing support for our higher institu- 
tions of learning. They are not the apex of our system of edu- 
cation ; they are its base. All the people look up to their influ- 
ence and their inspiration. They must be under the guidance 
of men of piety and men of an open mind. They must continue 
their indispensable service to the cause of freedom by bringing 
all the people unto a knowledge of the truth. 
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There must be an increasing reliance upon religion. It is 
the source of all faith. It is the evidence of the eternal pur- 
pose and of the true power, the true nobility of mankind. It 
gives a divine sanction to the authority of righteous govern- 
ment, to faithful service through economic relationship, and 
to the peaceful covenants of international understanding. It 
represents the only hope of the world, the only motive by 
which mankind can bear the burdens of civilization. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
eonsideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened; and (at 10 o'clock 
and 10 minutes p, m.) the Senate, under the order previously 
eytered, took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, May 25, 1922, 
at 11 o'clock a. m, 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 24 (legista- 
tive day of April 20), 1922. 
Envoy EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 
Arthur H. Geissler to be envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to Guatemala. 
DIRECTOR or WAR FINANCE CORPORATION. 


Dwight Davis to be Director of the-War Finance Corporation 
for a term of four years. 
APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 
George M. Jameson to be appraiser- of merchandise, customs 
collection district No. 12, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS, 
Thomas Williamson to be United States attorney, southern 
districtzof Minois. 
A. V. McLane to be United States attorney, middle district of 
Tennessee. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 
John D. Beuret to be chief construetor and Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Construction and Repair. 
TO BE COMMANDERS, 
Claude B. Mayo. 
Henry K. Hewitt. 
Felix X. Gygax. 
TO BE LIEUTENANT COMMANDERS, 
Ernest J. Blankenship. 
Alfred Y, Lanphier. 
Oliver M. Read, jr. 
TO BE LIEUTENANTS. 
John A, Terhune, Willis M. Percifield. 
Leonard Doughty, jr. Carl K. Martin. 
TO BE LIKUTENANTS (JUNIOR GRADE). . 
Willis M. Percifield. Charles E. Coney. 
John B, Cooke. Alonzo B. Alexander. 


Julian B. Noble. 
TO BE MEDICAL INSPECTOR. 


Charles E. Ryder. 
TO BE PASSED-ASSISTANT SURGEONS. 
Frederic L. Conklin. 
James Humbert. 
TO BE PAYMASTERS. 
Arthur H. Eddins. 


Harry T. Sandlin. 
Charles C. Copp. 


Stanley M. Mathes. 
John D. P. Hodapp. 
TO BE PASSED ASSISTANT PAYMASTERS. 
Charles G. Holland. 
John O. Wood. 
Wiliam A. Best. i 
TO BE NAVAL CONSTRUCTORS. 
Walter W. Webster. 
Beirne S. Bullard. 
Ernest L. Pateh. 
TO BE CHIEF MACHINISTS, 
George J. Blessing. John C. Richards. 
Bennett M. Proctor, William W. Wilkins. 
Chauneey R. Doll. Benjamin F. Maddox. 
Carl 8. Chapman. Frank W. Yurasko. 
Andrew ©. Skinner. Jobn J. Enders. 
MARINE CORPS, 
Richard M. Cutts to be colonel. 
Harry G. Bartlett to be major. 
Frank P. Snow to be first lieutenant. 


Pos?tMASTERS. 
CALIFORNIA, 
Stella L. Vincent, Carmel. 
Rexford E. Morton, Dyerville. 
COLORADO, 
Anna Bogue, Basalt. 
GEORGIA. 
Marion W. Hudson, Dallas. 
Julius Peacock, Vidalia. 
IOWA, 
- Oswell Z. Wellman, Arlington. 
Homer G. Games, Calamus. 
*Raymond W. Ellis, Norwalk. 
KANSAS. 
Benson L. Miekel, Soldier. 
Victor E. Green, De Ridder. 
Charles DeBlieux, Natchitoches. 
MARYLAND, 
Hattie B. H. Moore, Marydel. 
Ernest G. Willard, Poolesville. 
MICHIGAN. 
Selma O'Neill, Rockford. 
Walter H. Nesbitt, Schoolcraft. 
George K. Hoyt, Suttons Bay. 
MINNESOTA, 
Ernest W. Nobbs, Bellingham. 
George P. Dickinson, Excelsior. 
MISSOURI, 
Nelle Tomlinson, Morley. 
Philip G. Wild, Spickard. 
NEBRASKA, 
James E. Schoonover, Aurora. 
Carroll C. Colbert, Wauneta. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Selina L. Caruth, East Paterson. 
William J. Caswell, Washington. 
NEW YORK. 
M. Elizabeth Corey, Cutchogue. 
Frank D, Gardner, De Ruyter. 
Jobn C. Jubin, Lake Placid Club. 
John F. Joslin, Voorheesville. 


OHIO. 
Edgar L. Taylor, Crooksville. 
Clara J. Mitchell, Mount Pleasant. 
Leonidas A. Smith, Ridgeway. 
RHODE ISLAND, 
Jonathan Bateman, Manville. 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 
Robert C. Gibson, Geddes. 
Theresa R. Zimmerman, Montrose. 
TENNESSEE. 
Clarence L. Shoffner, Shelbyville. 
VIRGINIA. 
Milton S. Roberts, Faber. 
Jessie R. Haven, Greenwood. 
WYOMING, 


Ellen L. George, Superior. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
~Wepnespay, May 24, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon and was called to order by 
the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O eternal God, in mute necessity our hearts go out after Thee. 
We make grateful mention of Thy goodness, we recall Thy 
boundless mercies, and we would meditate upon Thy provi- 
dences. Thy loye still passes all understanding and Thy riches 
are still unsearchable. Deepen in us the currents of reflection 
and give us wise insight into all problems of legislation. Ele- 
vate our whole natures and bring them to the highest point of 
efficiency. Work in us a splendid discontent and give us the 
reach of larger growth gna broader attainment, Let the sun 
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of righteousness and peace fall upon the hills and the valleys of 
our country. May God's good angels brood above our hearth- 
stones and fold all hearts in the calm and true embrace of 
love. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


BRIDGES ACROSS ROCK RIVER AND FOX RIVER, ILL, 


Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 

address the House for one minute. 

he SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent to address the House for one minute. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, in my district there are two 
bridges that have become dangerous, and new bridges must 
be built. The authorities there are now held up awaiting the 
consent of Congress to build those bridges. The bills have been 
reported by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and approved by the War Department. The authorities are 
now waiting for this consent before they can build these bridges, 
so that it is an emergency case. I ask unanimous consent—— 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I do not know what the purpose 
of the gentleman is, but this side of the House can not hear a 
word of what he says. If his purpose is to inform the House, 
he is not doing so. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, an emergency exists for the 
building of two bridges across so-called navigable streams in 
my district. They are not navigable. The authorities are now 
waiting before they let the contracts until they can obtain the 
consent of Congress. The bills have been approved by the War 
Department and favorably reported by the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of H. R. 11408 and H. R. 11409. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I reserve the right to object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of two bills, H. R. 
11408 and 11409. The Clerk will report the first one. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11408) granting the consent of Congress to the county 
of Winnebago and the town of kton, in said county, in the State of 
INinois, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Rock River, in said town of Rockton. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
what very urgent necessity is there at this time about the im- 
mediate passage of these bills? 

Mr. FULLER. The present bridge has become dangerous and 
has been condemned. The authorities did not know that it was 
necessary to obtain the consent of Congress until they presented 
the plans to the State department of public works for ap- 
proval. The matter is now held up, and they are unable to 
let the contract until they get the consent of Congress. It is 
an emergency case, and of pressing importance. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the county of Winnebago and the town of Rockton, in said county, 
in the State of Illinois, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Rock River, in said town of Rockton, 
county of Winnebago, and State of Illinois, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over mph rage waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 


Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


e With a committee amendment as follows: 


Page 1, line 6, after the word“ River,” insert “at a point suitable to 
the interests of navigation.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment, 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the other bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks nnani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill H. R. 
11409, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11409) ting the consent of 8 to the city of 
Ottawa and the county of La Salle, in the State of Illinois, to construct, 


Tan and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Fox 
iver, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the city of Ottawa and the county of La Salle, in the State of Illinois, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Fox River on Main Street, in the said city of Ottawa, in 
accordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An act to regulate 
A aes estan of bridges over navigable water,” approved March 23, 


Sec, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reseryed. 

With committee amendments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, after the word “ Illinois,” insert “ their successors 
and assigns.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. y 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out the word “on™ and insert “at a point 
suitable to the interests of navigation at or near.” 3 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 1, strike out the word “ water“ and insert in lien 
thereof the word “ waters.“ 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. ' 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. s 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Futter, a motion to reconsider the last 
two votes was laid on the table. 


BUSINESS FROM THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged report from 
the Committee on Rules. 3 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York presents a 
privileged report from the Committee on Rules, which the 

Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 352 (Rept. No. 1028). 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution the Committee 
on Agriculture shall have three legislative days prior to June 10, 1922, 
for the consideration of bills reported by that committee now on the 
Soue < Union calendars, this rule not to interfere with privileged 

‘Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves a call 
of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Ackerman Cullen Garrett, Tenn, Kleczka 
Atkeson Curry Goodykoontz Kline, N. Y, 
Barkley Dale Goul Knight 

k Davis, Minn, Graham, III. Kraus 
Benham Dem Graham, Pa, Kunz 
Bland, Va Dickinson Green, lowa Langley 

ies Drane Greene, Mass. Larson, Minn. 

Brand Drewry Griffin Layton 
Britten Driver Himes Linthicum 
Brooks, Pa. Dunbar 8 McArthur 
Burke pré Hukriede McClintic 
Cantrill Edmonds Ireland MeCormick 
Chandler, N. Y. Ellis Jefferis, Nebr. McFadden 
Chandler, Okla, Evans Jeffers, Ala. McPherson 
Clark, Fla, Fenn Johnson, 8. Dak. Maloney 
Classon Fess Johnson, Wash, Mann 
Cockran Fields Jones, Pa. Michaelson 
Cole, Iowa Fish elley, Mich. Mills 
Collins Fitzgerald Kendall Moore, III. 
Connolly, Pa. Focht Kennedy orin 
Cooper, Ohio Fordney Ketcham Mott 
Copley Free Lind Madd 
Coughlin French King Nelson, Me, 
Crago Frothingham Kinkaid Nelson, A. P. 
Cramton Gallivan Kitchin Nelson, J, M. 
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O'Connor Robsion Speaks Tinkham 
ol Rodenberg Stafford ‘Treadway 
Osborne Rogers Stiness Upshaw 
Paean NI. Bide tod, Situ. Pa Yate 
‘atterson, N. J. nders, Ind. rong, 
Petersen Sanders, N. X. Sullivan Ward, N. C. 
Rainey, Ala. Sears Sweet Wason 
Rainey, NI. Shaw Tague Wood, Ind. 
Reavis Blemp ‘Taylor, Ark. Yates 
Reber Smith, Mich. Taylor, Colo. Zihlman 
Rhodes Smithwick Taylor, Tenn. 


Riordan Snyder Tilson 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 285 Members have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the rule may be reported again. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the rule will be again 
reported. t 

The Clerk read the rule again. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, it was the intention to arrange 
for three legislative days in which it should be in order for the 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture to call up for con- 
sideration any one of the bilis that that committee now has on 
the House or Union Calendar. It is not intended that this reso- 
lution will in any way interfere with privileged business or 
regular calendar days, nor is it intended that these legislative 
days must necessarily be successive ones. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GARNER. Has the gentleman a list of the bills in the 
order in which the Committee on Agriculture contemplates 
calling them up? 

Mr. SNELL. I could not give the gentleman that information. 
I understand it is the intention of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture to call up first the filled milk bill. 
Further than that I have not been informed. 

Mr. GARNER. I wonder if the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Haveen], chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, will ac- 
commodate the House with a list of the bills that he proposes 
to call up, in the order in which he proposes to call them? 

Mr. HAUGEN. That is for the House to determine, but if 
the bills are called up in the order reported by the committee, 
and as they appear on the calendar, the first bill will be the 
so-called filled milk bill; the next, the bill to establish grades 
for spring wheat; the next, the Ward sugar resolution; the next, 
a Senate bill defining crop failures; the next, the DeRonde sugar 
claim; the next, an amendment to the cotton futures act, pro- 
viding a grade for American-Egyptian cotton; the next, the Deni- 
son Mississippi River flood relief bill; the next, the bill prohibit- 
ing the importation of honey bees; and the next, the migratory 
bird and public shooting ground bill, 

Mr. GARNER. Is that the order in which the gentleman 
proposes to call them up? 

Mr. HAUGEN. That is the order in which they were re- 
ported and appear on the calendar. 

Mr. GARNER. I want to know what the gentleman proposes 
to do about calling them up? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The committee has instructed the chairman 
to do certain things. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman mind telling us what 
those are? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Unless otherwise ordered, the first would be 
the milk bill, next the grades of spring wheat, and next the 
Ward sugar resolution. 

Mr. GARNER. Is that just as they are on the calendar? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Just as they were reported. 

Mr. GARNER. Was that order issued by the committee when 
the whole membership of the committee was present, or was 
that an arrangement made by the gentleman and his side of 
the House alone? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The order of the committee was either to ask 
for a special rule, or that the chairman should avail himself of 
the privileges under the rules to expedite the business. 

Mr, GARNER. But the last statement that the gentleman 
made was that the committee ordered him to do certain things. 
Was that in the whole committee when the entire membership 
was present, or was it a partisan matter? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It was in the committee, a quorum present. 

Mr. ASWELL, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ASWELL. The action of the committee did not specify 
any except three things. 
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Mr. HAUGEN. The action taken by the committee was, 
first, to report the filled milk bill, with authority to call it up in 
the House, and later requested a special rule on it. The next 
bill reported was the bill proposing grades for spring wheat, 
which carried with it authority to call it up at any time under 
the rules; and the next bill reported was the Ward sugar resolu- 
tion, on which the committee later requested a rule, I am stat- 
ing the bills exactly in the order reported and the authority 
carried with the motion to report the bills. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Several of the members of 
the Committee on Agriculture appeared before the Committee on 
Rules and asked for special rules for the consideration of the 
Voigt filled milk bill and for the consideration of two of the sugar 
claims, so called. They made no request for any special time 
for the consideration of any other measures, The Committee 
on Rules found some difficulty in providing special rules for the 
particular kind of legislation brought to their attention by the 
Committee on Agriculture, and decided that instead of granting 
rules for the consideration of those three propositions, three days 
should be given by the House to the consideration of matters 
brought up by the Committee on Agriculture, with the express 
understanding—I say understanding—it was clearly intended 
by those who asked for the special time that the time should 
be given to the consideration of the Voigt bill and the two sugar 
claims. Now, the bringing in of these other matters, some of 
them important but none of them pressing, will result in delaying 
some of these matters, the early consideration of which was in- 
sisted on by the Committee on Agriculture 

Mr. KINCHELOR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Does not the gentleman think that the 
bills of a public nature ought to have precedence over private 
claims? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Oh, it depends on what 
those bills of a public nature are and the question of the dis- 
position of the House later to consider them. The three bills 
I speak of must be considered now, and an attempt is being 
made to delay their consideration, with the idea that they will 
not later be considered at all. I object to the order in which 
these bills are to be presented to the House by the chairman 
of the committee. It is contrary to the spirit of the Committee 
on Agriculture and the idea they had in mind when they asked 
for this special order. 

Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. ASWELL. Is it not a fact that the Committee on Agri- 
culture made no request for the consideration of any other 
measures except these three—the Voigt bill and the two sugar 
claims? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. That is correct. 

Mr. ASWELL. And the Committee on Agriculture has not 
requested a rule on any other subject? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. That is correct. The 
three measures I spoke of are the only ones for which speciat 
rules were requested, and these three days should be devoted 
to those measures. The time ought not to be taken up by the 
consideration of other matters. 

Mr. WALSH. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman from Michigan say that 
the bill for grades of spring wheat was not included in its 
program? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It was not included, al- 
though it had been favorably reported by the committee. Of 
course, it is expected that when a bill has been reported it will 
be presented by the chairman, but it was not one of those to be 
considered at this special time. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Pou]. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Speaker, this is a very peculiar 
rule, as some of you here have noticed. It is a rule to give 
the Agricultural Committee a “field day” lasting for three 
days. I do not know how often a rule of this character has 
been brought in, but in the limited time I have been in Con- 
gress I have known of but few. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Not now. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the géntleman yield? 
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Mr. JONES of Texas. I decline to yield. 
how often they bring them in; of course it is perfectly legiti- 
mate to bring them in, but it is an unsual method of bringing 
matters before the House. I will tell you why, in my judgment, 
it was brought in. There are two or three sugar claims against 
the United States Government that belong on the Private Cal- 
endar, The Rules Committee did not want to give a rule 
specifying these bills for consideration. So they gave us three 
days during which these sugar claims which are in the nature 
of private claims may be brought up without it appearing in 
the Recorp that they ordered these special matters to be brought 
up. That is why we have three days instead of having a special 
rule designating the bills. Of course, no member of the Agri- 
cultural Committee can well afford to vote against giving his 
own committee the privilege of proceeding in the House for 
three days or five days or any other number of days, because 
there are certain bills which are to be passed which are in the 
interest of agriculture; but there are some Members who would 
pass any kind of a rule which would make in order these 
sugar claims. 

These bills, the Ward resolution, and others are for the 

relief of private individuals. It is true they were referred to 
the Union Calendar, They were thus referred because some 
similar bills a year or so ago were Teported and went to the 
Union Calendar. As they were worded at that time they were 
public in their nature. Then, of course, when they were rein- 
troduced, as they did not pass last year, the wording was 
changed and they were again referred to the Union Calendar. 
But no one who will study those bills will say that they are not 
. private bills, 
One of them is for the American Trading Co. as a beneficiary 
` and for B. H. Howell & Co. The rule says that the committee 
shall have the right to bring up and bring in the bills now on 
the Union or House Calendar. If they were referred to the 
Private Calendar, where they belong, you could not keep them 
from being in here under this rule. Now, Hinds’ Precedents, 
volume 7, page 879, says: 

A private bill is a bill for the relief of one or several specified per- 
sovs. corporations, institutions, etc., and is 3 from a public 
bill which relates to public matters and deals with individuals only b 
classes. A bill which applies to a class and not to individuals as suc 
is a public bill. A bill for the advantage of private individuals even in 
connection with the public object has been treated as a private bill. 

Many rules have been presented, but so far as I know these 
rules have not given right of way to private bills, and I do 
assert that there has never so far as I have been able to find a 
special rule been given for a private bill. Has there? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, I have no recollection of it, 
but we have given three days or a week to the Military Com- 
mittee, the Committee on Banking and Currency, and other 
committees to bring up such bills as were reported from their 
committees. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. That may be true, but has the Rules 
Committee ever given a rule for the consideration of a private 
claim against the United States? 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. I have no recollection of any. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Did not the Rules Committee have in 
mind these sugar claims when they passed this general rule? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The committee knew that the 
sugar bills were on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Did not the committee first have a 
special rule for the Voigt bill and then take it back? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I have no recollection of it. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Did not they run against a snag when 
they came to the sugar claims and then take back the rule on 
the Voigt bill? 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. No. They gave the committee 
three legislative days to consider all measures on the Union 
Calendar. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. That is where the rub comes. The 
information I received was that the Voigt bill was first up and 
they had an application for a special rule on that. 

They first considered reporting out the Voigt bill, After 
that they came to these sugar claims; and the question was 
raised—and nobody can gainsay the fact—that, being for the 
relief of private individuals, they are in the nature of private 
claims. Some members of the Rules Committee told me—and 
they were men who were well informed and good parliamen- 
tarians—that never in the history of Congress, so far as they 
knew, had u special rule been reported for the consideration of 
private claims 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Are there any bills covered by 
this rule that are on the Private Calendar? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. That is where the trouble arises. The 
rule is very artfully worded. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, No; it is not artfully worded. 


I do not 8 
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Mr. JONES of Texas. The rule provides for the consideration 
of bills now on the Union Calendar. I just explained how an 
error was made in referring these bills; but even now, if we 
had them referred to the Private Calendar—if I made a motion 
after the committee gets charge of affairs in the House to 
transfer the bills to the Private Calendar, where they properly 
belong—under the wording of the rule, when it is once adopted, 
these sugar claims, which involve several millions of dollars, 
could be considered, even though they ought to be on the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr, MOORE of Virginia. Can the gentleman explain to us 
why we should be dealing with private bills under a special 
rule, when there are rules that have been ordered by the Com- 
mittee on Rules that pertain to very important public matters 
which remain up to this time in the breast, or rather in the 
breast pocket, of the chairman of the Committee ou Rules? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Does the gentleman ask me that 
question? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
from Texas [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I do not know why that is so. It seems 
passing strange to me that when no one can cite an instance 
of where a rule was presented for the consideration of private 
claims, that committee should come in and camouflage the mat- 
ter by reporting a role giving the Committee on Agriculture 
three field days and then have the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture get up and say that they expected to bring up the 
sugar claims. Of course they do; but the Committee on Rules 
apparently did not have the nerve to report out a rule for the 
consideration of a public bill and then follow it with a special 
rule for the consideration of a private bill. However, with 
some knowledge of what the Committee on Agriculture intended 
to do and what they expected to have done, the Committee on 
Rules now reports out a rule which not only makes it possible 
to bring up these private claims, but they so word the rule that 
when the Committee on Agriculture gets charge of matters in the 
House, if some one tries to have these bills referred to the 
Private Calendar, they can still be considered, because the rule 
is so worded to include bills “now on the Union and House 
Calendars.” They would still then be covered by the rule. 

I assert that the three-day provision was an afterthought. I 
appeared before the conmittee, as did a number of others, in 
opposition to these sugar claims. Nobody before the Rules Com- 
mittee said anything about a three-day rule. The House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture never requested a three-day rule. They 
simply requested a special rule for the Voigt bill and a special 
rule for the sugar claims, and when it came up to the final test, 
getting down to the cold steel of the proposition, the Committee 
on Rules said, “Nay, nay, we are not going to report a special 
rule for a private claim, because somebody will raise the ques- 
tion that there are public bills that ought to be considered un- 
der a special rule, and that we ought not to report a special rule 
for the consideration of private claims.” 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. KINCHELOE], 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, I want to say to the mem- 
bership of this House now that, in my judgment, if it had not 
been for the activity of some very enthusiastic gentlemen for 
these sugar bills, there would not have been a rule reported to 
this House even for the Voigt bill. Here are two private claims, 
on behalf of private individuals and corporations, where we are 
asked to appropriate over $3,500,000 out of the Treasury of the 
United States to reimburse these people for some transactions 
they entered into while profiteering in sugar all over the coun- 
try was rampant. The Agricultural Committee, by a majority 
report, reported these sugar bills to the House, and by some un- 
known method they went on the Union Calendar and not on 
the Private Calendar, where they belong. They could not show 
much speed there. I say to you that this Voigt bill is a public 
bill and it is all right to consider it, but its consideration is a 
secondary matter, so far as bringing out this rule is concerned. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr, BANKHEAD. How much is involved in these two sugar 
claims? 

Mr. KINCHELOR. About $3,500,000 in these, and about 
$750,000 in one that is now pending before the Committee on 
Agriculture. How many more there are I do not know. They 
got these bills on the Union Calendar, and then rushed to the 
Rules Committee, and if I am not mistakenly informed the Com- 
mittee on Rules did agree to report the rule for the considera- 
tion of the Voigt bill, because it is a public bill, and then every 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


No; I am asking the gentleman 
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member of that committee knew that these two sugar claims 
ought to be on the Private Calendar, and every man in this 
House knows it. How they got on the Union Calendar, I do not 
know. 

The Rules Committee did not want to break a precedent. 
These bills are on the Union Calendar, and if they had been 
on the House Calendar that committee knew they had no right 
to report a rule for their consideration. But now they bring 
out a shotgun rule, wide open as a bootjack, and they give three 
field days, as the gentleman from Texas says, to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. What is on the calendar of a public nature? 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DENISON] came there with a 
bill asking for an appropriation of a million dollars to buy seed 
for the flood-stricken farmers of the Mississippi Valley, and it 
was reported out unanimously. It is on the calendar. You do 
not hear of any rule for that bill, The game-refuge bill is a 
bill of a public character and it is on the Union Calendar, 
where it belongs. The Committee on Rules is not anxious about 
that. Then there is the bee bill. Officials of the Agricultural 
Department testified before the committee that unless we 
stopped the importation of bees from Europe the bee industry 
of this country is likely to be destroyed by a peculiar disease. 
That bill is on the calendar, There is no effort to bring that up. 
It will not be brought up in these three days, because the sugar 
claims of private individuals have the board. Within the 
walls of this Capitol and House Office Building is the most 
gigantic lobby I have ever seen since I have been in Congress 
for these sugar bills, and the flood-stricken farmers of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley must step back, because the Congress is going 
to take up these private bills, 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. 
yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana, I did not get the significance of 
the statement of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. JoNEs] to the 
effect that if these bills were referred to the Private Calendar 
nevertheless this rule would permit their consideration. 

Mr. KINCHELOE, If these bills had not been placed on 
the Union Calendar—I want the gentleman from Kansas to 
hear me—the Committee on Rules would not have given the 
rule, because 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. That is, if it was referred in the 
House. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I said that even if we sent the sugar 
bills to the Private Calendar, where they belong, after the rule 
is adopted, and the Agricultural Committee has charge of this 
matter, they would still have the right of way, because the 
rule says that bills now on the Union Calendar and House 
Calendar may be considered; so after the adoption of the rule, 
even though they were transferred, they would still have the 
right of way under the rule. ` 

Mr. KINCHELOE. As the gentleman from Texas says, the 
members of the Agricultural Committee are in an attitude where 
we can not afford to vote against this rule, 

Mr. RUCKER. Why not? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Because there are some bills of a public 
nature on the calendar that ought to be considered; that is the 
idea. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman wiil state it. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the adoption of this rule include the 
raising of the question of consideration against any bill that the 
Agricultural Committee brings up? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I did not yield for a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

Mr. WALSH. But the gentleman's time had expired. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Has my time expired? 

The SPEAKER. It has. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


Mr. LONDON. Can the rule be amended from the floor? 
The SPEAKER. It can, unless the previous question is or- 
dered. 


Mr. LONDON. Would the inclusion of the.word “ public” 
before the word “bill” in the resolution meet the objection 
raised by Members? 

Mr. SNELL. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas 

Mr. RAYBURN. I desire to submit a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAYBURN. At what time would it be proper to make 
a motion to refer back to the committee a bill that has been 
reported to the House by a committee? 


The SPEAKER. The Chair does not understand the gentle- 
man’s inquiry. 

Mr. RAYBURN. This bill here, of course, went to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture improperly, because the only thing in 
the bill is that which denies the instrumentalities of interstate 
commerce to this product. At what time would it be proper to 
make a motion to refer that to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce? 

The SPEAKER. To rerefer it? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Or refer it. 

The SPEAKER. At the proper time for a motion to recom- 
mit, after the third reading of the bill, or in the morning imme- 
diately after the reading of the Journal. Those are the only 
times when the motion is in order. 

Mr. RAYBURN. That is the ruling of the Chair, that that is 
the only time it can be done? 

The SPEAKER. The status is this: When a bill has been 
referred to a committee, in the morning aften the reading of 
the Journal any gentleman authorized by the committee can 
move to rerefer, but after the committee has reported the bill 
that settles the question of jurisdiction, and it can then be 
made only after the third reading of the bill. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Would it not be proper when the bill is 
called up for consideration to make that motion? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. SNELL. I maintain it is on the proper calendar at the 
present time. I yield five minutes to the genileman from 
Kansas [Mr. TINCHER]. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I do not feel 
right in adopting this rule without making a suggestion. I 
want first the House to understand the sugar claim bills are not 
on any calendar and are not reported by the Agricultural Com- 
mittee by a unanimous report. There is a substantial minority, 
of which I am proud to be a member, opposed to those bills, 
but it is true that by a majority vote the Committee on Agri- 
culture instructed the chairman to ask for a special rule for 
the consideration of those bills. Mr. Vorcr had had a vote of 
the committee instructing him to ask for a special rule for the 
consideration of the so-called filled milk bill, I appeared be- 
fore the Committee on Rules and protested against granting 
any special rule for the consideration of the sugar claims and 
we had a hearing. Now, as far as the Voigt bill was concerned, 
I remember the exact situation that morning. There was a 
sentiment in the committee to grant a rule, which was presented 
by Mr. HAuekN, chairman of the committee, and there was no 
written rule introduced, and the matter stopped in that way. 
The proponents of the special rule for the consideration of the 
sugar claims took all of the time of the Committee on Rules 
that morning and I raised the question; I wanted to be heard on 
the merits of whether a special rule should be granted, and 
made the point of order that the Committee on Rules should 
not consider the granting of any special rule for the considera- 
tion of those bills, because those bills were improperly assigned 
and they should be on the Private Calendar. I do not think 
anyone seriously will contend for a moment that they should 
not be on the Private Calendar. The Rules Committee 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. I can not. -The Rules Committee said that 
they would give us a chance to protest to the granting of a 
special rule to that effect, and one gentleman on the Democratic 
side of the House suggested that as it was a matter of taking 
jurisdiction and an application for a special rule that the com- 
mittee should go into executive session. They did, and the 
next information I had was that the Rules Committee had by 
unanimous vote granted the Committee on Agriculture so many 
days, and I assumed that if the Committee on Agriculture had 
so many days for the consideration of measures in this House 
that the chairman of that committee should be permitted under 
the ordinary procedure here to call up bills which are of public 
interest and should be considered. 

And if he does that, it will take more than three days for 
the consideration of the public bills. I want to say now that 
if the sugar claims come up, with this proposition to take 
money from the Public Treasury to pay the sugar dealers of 
the country, or to save them from loss, I shall be found with 
those who are opposed to the claims, and fight them to the 
limit. [Applause.] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I am unable to understand the 
attitude of some of the gentlemen on the minority side touching 
this matter. The Committee on Rules, I understand, unani- 
mously reported a rule giving the Agricultural Committee three 
days. During the discussion of the merits of such a rule cer- 
tain bills were referred to as bills that were likely to be brought 
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up. Now, some of the gentlemen on the minority side have been 
trying for several days to create the impression that there was 
something wrong, something improper, in bringing to the atten- 
tion of the House bills regularly reported from the Agricultural 
Committee. Notwithstanding what certain other gentlemen may 
think about it, I do not think there is any sort of question but 
that the Speaker was justified in making the reference he did 
of these bills, and I am quite sure that the members of the 
Agricultural Committee themselves would have complained if 
these bills had gone to the Claims Committee. They are not 
claims.” If they have merit it grows out of the fact that certain 
people acted as agents of the Government. I do not pretend to 
say whether they did or no. That is a matter for the House to 
determine when the evidence is presented. But it is an ex- 
traordinary thing that whenever anyone proposes to consider 
legislation having anything to do with acts of or the obligations 
arising out of the acts of the former Democratic administration 
gentlemen on the Democratic side protest. ‘There is no sort of 
question but that the Department of Justice under the Wilson 
administration, the Department of State under the Wilson 
administration, did acknowledge or refer to certain peuple as 
agents of the Government in the purchase of sugar. Your ad- 
ministration so acknowledged them. It is for the House to de- 
termine whether they were such and whether there is an obliga- 
tion arising out of that fact. But your State Department offi- 
cials under their signatures so announced and acknowledged 
them. If what is proposed is fair and proper—and I do not 
now express any opinion in regard to them—it is because there 
is an obligation laid upon the Congress by the acts of the former 
administration, 

One would judge from what you gentlemen say in regard to 
these matters that we are expected to turn our backs on any- 
thing and everything that has come to us from the former 
administration and to assume that it can not have any virtue 
because it did come from your administration. [Applause.] I 
am willing to admit that there is ground for argument along 
that line, but so far as we are concerned we are willing to give 
the former administration and its officials—they are the people 
whose case is presented here—opportunity to be heard. That 
is what these cases are. And I think it would be very proper 
to bring them up for consideration before the House. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SNELL. I yield one more minute to the gentleman from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I simply wanted to ask to what com- 
mittee these bills were referred in the Senate? They were 
treated as public measures, I am sure, 

Mr. MONDELL. There is no manner of question but that 
they were treated as public measures, They involve the ques- 
tion of whether or no there is an obligation on the Government 
under one of its war laws. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Pov]. 

Mr. POU. I yield one minute to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LONDON]. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, to use the language of politics, 
there is too much “sugar” about this rule. The objection can 
be easily met by amending the rule by inserting the word “ pub- 
lie“ before the word “ bills,“ so that the Agricultural Committee 
would be enabled to take up only public bills. It is natural 
that a Democrat should be suspicious of any war claim that 
is approved by the Republicans, because during the war all the 
Democrats could possibly do would be to make themselves guilty 
of petty larceny, while the grand larceny was committed by the 
Republicans. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to know when an opportunity will be 
offered to present this amendment to the House? 

The SPEAKER, The Chair will reeognize the gentleman to 
make the motion under the rules when it is in order. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
teman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL]. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, there is a tem- 
pest in a teapot here this morning over a question of adopting 
a rule similar to rules that have been adopted in this. House 
ever since I have been a member of the Committee on Rules. 
During the period of the war we brought in rules here giving 
the Agricultural Committee, the Committee on Military Affairs, 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, or any other committee that had accumulated a great 
deal of business on the calendars, days on which to transact. 


their business, Therefore that part of the rule is not at all 
unusual. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones], a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture, raises the question that this rule 
makes in order the consideration of bills that should be on the 
Private Calendar. Well, the gentleman from Texas, being a 
member of the Committee on Agriculture, should have raised 
that question in the Committee on Agriculture rather than now. 
[Applause.] The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KINCHELOE] 
should have raised the question in the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No; I can not. The Committee 
on Agriculture had jurisdiction of these bills in the Senate, had 
jurisdiction of them here, and reported them, and they are on 
the Union Calendar. 

Mr. KINCHELOER. Will the gentleman tell me which calendar 
they should be on? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. This rule makes in order bills 
reported by the Committee on Agriculture now on the House or 
Union Calendar. Even the gentleman from Kentucky should 
know that the Committee on Agriculture does not report bills 
to the Private Calendar. These bills are on the House and 
Union Calendars, and the Committee -on Agriculture, as soon 
as the rule is adopted, will have the right to call up any bill 
which is on the House or Union Calendar, and that is all this 
rule provides for. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the resolution. 

Mr. LONDON, Mr. Speaker, can the amendment be offered 
now? 

The SPEAKER. It can not. The question is on ordering the 
previous question. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it: 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Would it be in order to meve to re- 
commit the rule to the Committee on Rules with instructions 
to report the same back with an amendment? 

The SPEAKER. Except that the rules do not allow ft. 

Mr. SNELL. Except that it is not permissible under the 
rules of the House, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The questfon is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

FILLED MILK. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 8086. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa calls up the bill 
H. R. 8086. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 8086) to prohibit the shipment of filled milk in inter- 
state or foreign commerce. 


Be it enacted, ete., That whenever used in this act— 

(a) The term “ a Deh ineludes an individual, partnership, cor- 
poration, or association ; 

(b) The term “interstate or foreign commerce” means commerce 
1) between any State, Territory, or possession, or the District of 
blumig un any place outside thereof; (2) between points within 
the same State, Territory, or possession, or within the District of 
Columbia, but through any = outsice thereof; or (3) within any 
Territory or possession, or within the District of Columbia; and 

(c) The term “ filled milk“ means any milk, cream, or skimmed milk, 
whether or not condensed, evaporated, concentrated, powdered, 
or desiccated, to which has been added, or which has been blended 
or compounded with, any fat or oil other than milk fat, so that the 


resulting product is in imitation or semblance of milk, cream, or 
s milk, whether or not condensed, evaporated, concentrated, 
powdered, dried, or desiccated. 


Sec. 2. It shall be unlawful for any rson to manufacture within 
any Territory or possession, or within the District of Columbia, or to 
ship or deliver for shipment in interstate or foreign commerce, any 
filled milk. 

Sec. 3. Any person violating any provision of this act shall upon 
conviction thereof be subject to a fine of not more than 81 or 
imprisonment for not more than one year, or both; except that no 
penalty shall be enforced for any such violation occurring within 30 
days after this act becomes law. When construing and enforcing the 

rovisions of this act, the act, omission, or failure of any person acting 
‘or or employed by any individual, partnership, corporation, or associa- 
tion, within the scope of bis employment or office, shall in every case 
be deemed the act, omission, or failure of such individual, partnership, 
corporation, or association, as well as of such person. 


Mr. JACOWAY. Mr. Speaker, how much time does the 
gentleman from Iowa propose for discussion? 

Mr, HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union; and pending that, I ask that the 
general debate be limited to—what time would the gentleman 
from Arkansas suggest? 


1922. 


Mr. JACOWAY. 
each side, 

Mr. HAUGEN. I ask unanimous consent that the debate 
be limited to three hours, one half to be controlled by the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Jacoway] and the other half 
by. the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Vorst]. / 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that this bill be considered in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union and that the general debate 
be limited to three hours, one half to be controlled by the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Jacoway] and the other half by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Voicr]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York will please 
take the chair, 

Thereupon the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for consideration of the 
bill H. R. 8086, with Mr. Hicxs in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 8086, which the Clerk will report, 

The bill was again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the order of the House, the time 
on this debate is limited to three hours, one half of the time 
under the control of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Vorcr] 
and the other half under the control of the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. JAcoway]. The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN.. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the object of this 
bill which I have introduced is to exclude from interstate and 
foreign commerce, and to prevent the manufacture of, in the 
District of Columbia and in the Territories and possessions, 
an article which is known as filled or oiled milk, 

Filled milk is a compound or imitation of milk which has 
come onto the market in the United States during the last five 
or six years. The article consists of a combination or com- 
pound of condensed skimmed milk and coconut oil. The manu- 
facture of this article is carried on in the same factories where 
the ordinary evaporated or condensed milk is made; that is, 
some of the same people in the country that are making evapo- 
rated milk are manufacturing this product as a side line, and 
the manufacture of the substitute has assumed such alarming 
proportions in the last few years that something should be done 
to curb it. 

The sale of this article is a fraud upon the public, and it is 
a fraud upon the men who are engaged in the milk and dairy 
business and in the manufacture of legitimate condensed and 
evaporated milk. These people who are making this product 
take the whole milk as it comes from the farmer and separate 
it, take out the cream, which is the valuable constituent, then 
condense the skimmed milk to about one-half of the volume, and 
add coconut oil equal to the quantity of butter fat removed. The 
resulting mixture, when the coconut oil and condensed skimmed 
milk are emulsified and combined in the factory, is an exact 
imitation of evaporated milk. It looks and tastes exactly like 
evaporated milk, and the consumer can be easily defrauded into 
buying it for the genuine article. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. VOIGT. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Is that milk injurious or un- 
wholesome or deleterious to health? 

Mr. VOIGT. I will say that the filled milk is not a poison- 
ous. product, but it is a fraudulent product, in that the con- 
sumer is not getting what he thinks he is buying.” The evidence 
adduced before our committee was overwhelming that the filled 
milk was sold on the shelves of the retailers side by side with 
the genuine article, and in most cases it was being sold for the 
same price. I object to filled milk not so much for what is in 
it as for what is not in it. 

Milk is by far the one most important food article which 
we have. There is no substitute for milk, and the general 
health of our people would be immensely benefited if we con- 
sumed three or four times as much milk and cheese as we 
actually do. We can not gain anything by permitting people 
to put a fraudulent substitute for milk on the market. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. VOIGT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Did the committee hold any hearings on this 
bill, H. R. 8086? 


I would suggst one hour and a half for 
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Mr. VOIGT. I will say to the gentleman that originally I 
introduced the bill H. R. 6215, which was an amendment to the 
pure food and drugs act, That bill I submitted to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and he objected to it because he did not 
approve of specifying any particular food product in the pure 
food and drugs act. But representatives of the department ap- 
peared before the committee and expressed themselves in favor 
of legislation, to curb the production and sale of filled milk. 
Then, after the hearings were completed, I redrafted the bill 
in its present form. The subject matter of both bills is the 
same, I think that will answer the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. WALSH.. This bill is the result of the hearings, but no 
hearings have been held on this particular bill? 

Mr. VOIGT. This bill was drafted. after the hearings were 
closed, It was not necessary to hold further hearings, because 
the difference in the bills is largely a matter of form. No one 
requested additional hearings. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. If this filled milk is not in- 
jurious, deleterious, or unwholesome to health, in view of the 
first child-labor law decision, what constitutional authority have 
you for prohibiting its shipment in interstate commerce? 

Mr. VOIGT. I do not concede that this filled milk is not in- 
jurious, I shall speak of the constitutional question later on. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. That is why I asked the gues- 
tion a while ago. 

Mr. VOIGT. If a small quantity of filled milk is consumed by 
an adult person it will not injure him any more than if he con- 
sumes a mixture of half milk and half water. But the gentle- 
man will concede that he would not approve of permitting any- 
body to sell such a mixture, Filled milk is positively injurious 
to children and will affect the health of an adult if he uses it in 
place of milk. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. That suggests this question: 
Can we not remedy that by requiring the manufacturers to place 
on the container a statement of the constituent elements of the 
filled milk? 

Mr. VOIGT. A statement of the constituent elements is now 
placed upon the container, but the difficulty is that the manu- 
facturers of this article put this filled milk into a container of 
the same size and style as the other, and it is put on the shelves 
in retail stores side by side with the genuine product, and the 
testimony offerc before the committee was overwhelming that 
when people went in and asked for evaporated milk, or for a 
ean of milk, in many cases they were handed this fraudulent 
substitute, which costs the retailer about 3 cents per can less. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi, Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota, 
and Mr. DOWELL rose. 

Mr. VOIGT. I shall yield for a brief question, but I must pro- 
ceed with my statement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi, Is that the reason for not ship- 
ping in interstate commerce? 

Mr. VOIGT. That is one of the reasons. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Will the gentleman tell us the 
others? 

Mr. VOIGT, I am trying to tell the committee as rapidly as 
I can speak what the bill is about and what the objections are 
to this substitute. : 

Mr. DOWELL. Just one question. What about the nutrition 
in filled milk as compared with pure milk? 

Mr. VOIGT. I intend to speak about that. I will say to the 
gentleman that Doctor McCollum, of Johns Hopkins University, 
who is probably the greatest expert on nutrition in the world, 
has conducted something like 4,000 feeding experiments on 
animals, and he finds that if rats, for instance, are fed on such 
articles as you would have on your table, good wholesome food, 
but are left without milk and are fed on this filled milk, they 
will die of disease in a very short time. The vitamines which 
have been found so necessary for the growth of infants and 
children and for the grown body as well are absent from this 
filled milk. 

Mr, DOWELL. It is not fair to put it in competition with 
pure milk. as to the nutritious qualities of it? 

Mr. VOIGT. Absolutely not. The vital, growth-producing, 
health-giving elements of milk known as the vitamines are 
almost wholly lacking in this substitute. Coconut oil contains 
no vitamines, nor does any other vegetable oil. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOIGT, I yield briefly to the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. LAZARO. Just for a short statement. While the filled 
milk does not contain any poison, if an ignorant person goes to 
the store and buys a can of filled milk and feeds it to his 
children and does not know- that his children are getting milk 
that contains no elements of nutrition his children are being 
poisoned in an indirect way. 
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Mr. VOIGT. That is the point exactly. Anyone feeding this 
article to children with the idea that they are getting evaporated 
milk is seriously imperiling their health. A child fed on this 
substitute will develop rickets, and eye disease, and is liable to 
tuberculosis, because that child is not getting the nutrition con- 
tained in normal whole milk. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOIGT. I will yield briefiy to the gentleman. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I have been very much inter- 
ested in the pamphlet sent out based upon the experiments 
made by Professor McCollum, of Johns Hopkins, It shows 
that rats fed with this filled milk develop eye trouble. I am 
wondering if before the committee there was any contention 
made by anyone disputing the conclusions and findings of 
Professor McCollum? 

Mr. VOIGT. No, sir. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
disputed. 

Mr. VOIGT. The report which the gentleman has in his 
hand as to these experiments is absolutely undisputed. If you 
will read this pamphlet you will learn just how Professor Mc- 
Collum made these experiments, There was some question 
raised in the committee, and the gentleman from Louisiana 
Mr. ASWELL] asked Doctor McCollum if he would experiment 
on rats with filled milk. Doctor McCollum made that experi- 
ment and here is the result of it. [Showing picture.] It shows 
that if rats are fed on good food, such as bread and beefsteak 
and articles that you would eat at your table, but instead of 
milk are fed this filled milk, they will rapidly decline and die 
of disease in a very short time. Here in this pamphlet are the 
pictures of two rats of equal age that were taken at the same 
time, One of them was fed on evaporated milk and the other 
fed on filled milk, but otherwise their diet remained the same. 
This rat on the right was fed the substitute and in something 
over 100 days grew to only one-half the size of the other one 
besides contracting a fatal eye disease which killed it. Take 
a look at this picture and you will see the bright eye of the 
rat fed on legitimate evaporated milk and then look at the 


So that the record stands un- 


other one. ‘ 
Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. VOIGT. I will. 


Mr. BUTLER. I am sure that if I were a rat I would not 
want to be fed on this substitute. Has the gentleman the re- 
sult of any experiments on a human being? 

Mr. VOIGT. I have learned of some cases where children 
were fed by the parents on filled milk and that physicians found 
them in very poor condition, 

Mr. BUTLER. Tt failed to nourish the children? 

Mr. VOIGT. Yes, and developed disease in them; but when 
the children were fed on a good milk diet they recuperated 
rapidly. 7 

Mr. McCLINTIO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOIGT. Yes. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Was there any testimony from farm or- 
ganizations as to the effect that this legislation will have if it 
is enacted into law? 

Mr, VOIGT. I will say that every farm organization that 
has a representative in the city of Washington is for this bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOIGT. I will. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Is it not a fact that this filled milk is 
sold largely to the poor and ignorant; for instance, on the East 
Side of New York, where they are not educated in the grades 
of milk? 

Mr. VOIGT. Yes. Some of the organizations that are inter- 
ested in this legislation sent out observers in the city of Phila- 
delphia and in my State of Wisconsin, and they found that in 
the good residential sections of cities, where people were able 
to read the labels, it was not sold, but they found it in the 
stores patronized by the less well to do and foreigners. In some 
instances it bas been found in the homes of intelligent people, 
who never read the label. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOIGT. T will. 

Mr. RAKER. In the bill in line 8, page 2. you use the words 
"powdered, dried, and desiccated.” What is the difference 
between those three terms? 

Mr. VOIGT. There is no difference; these words are used 
interchangeably by the trade. The idea is to cover all forms 
of milk. 

Mr. RAKER. The bill provides that if there is any fat 
whatever added to the powdered, dried, or desiccated milk, or 
other form of milk, eyen though there is no substance taken 
from the milk before it is dried, the bill applies. Suppose you 


took 10 gallons of milk and dried it as they do in California, 
if you put any fat at all into it the bill applies to that. 

Mr. VOIGT. Yes. The bill prohibits the shipment of any 
form of milk which has been in any way adulterated with oil 
or fat, except butter fat that comes from the cow. That is 
necessary for this reason: It was discovered that in the city 
of New York men took milk and added coconut oil because it 
gave it a creamy consistency and sold the article for cream, 
There was a concern organized in Philadelphia to manufacture 
this so-called cream. 

Mr. RAKER. Take the cream without any dilution, evapo- 
rate it so that it is dried powder; now, if you put in any sort 
of material, if you put in any fat except butter fat, under this 
bill it would be prohibited from interstate commerce. 

Mr. VOIGT. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Did the committee find out that any addition 
to the natural cream dried was unhealthy? 

Mr. VOIGT, We did not find that that method was being 
pursued. I do not know of any manufacturer in the United 
States who is doing that. The people who are using coconut 
oil are using it as a substitute for butter fat in milk. They 
are not using it except for the purpose of making milk appear 
as cream, or skimmed milk as evaporated milk. 

Mr. RAKER. This is intended to cut-off the fraud? 

Mr. VOIGT. It is. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. VOIGT. Certainly. 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. What other ingredients do they 


use to adulterate milk besides coconut oil? 

Mr. VOIGT. I understand occasionally a small amount of 
peanut oil is used, but that is rather negligible, 

There is a great incentive on the part of the retailer to sell 
this in preference to the genuine. The evidence before the 
committee showed that the ingredients in a pound can of this 
substitute cost the manufacturer a fraction less than 2 cents, 
whereas the milk for a pound of legitimate evaporated milk 
costs about 3 cents more. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOIGT. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is there no law existing by 
fraud can be ayoided? 

Mr. VOIGT. No. 

Mr. BUTLER. And it requires a bill of this kind? 

Mr. VOIGT, Absolutely. I will say that I think the spirit 
of the pure food law covers this article, but the manufacturers 
escape by using a trade name instead of calling it milk. The 
act provides that an article of food shall be considered adulter- 
ated— 


if any substance has been mixed and packed with it so as to reduce 
or lower or injuriously affect its quality or strength— 


Or 
if any substance has been substituted wholly or in part for the article 

Or 
if any valuable constituent of the article has been wholly or in part 
abstracted— 

And shall be considered misbranded— 
if it be an imitation of or offered for sale under the distinctive name of 
another article. 

But the manufacturers escape under a proviso to section 8 
that an article shall not be considered adulterated or mis- 
branded— 
in the case of * *® * compounds * under their own dis- 
tinctive names, and not an imitation of or offered for sale under the 
distinctive name of another article. 

The manufacturers use the same size cans as for evaporated 
milk, and put on such names as“ Hebe,” “ Carolene,” “ Enzo,” 
„Silver Key,” Nutro,“ and“ Nyko.” 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOIGT. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. How much peanut oil is used in the prepara- 
tion with the coconut oil? 

Mr. VOIGT. A very small quantity; I do not know how 
much. The manufacturers of the substitute extract the cream 
and take the same quantity of coconut oil to replace it. For 
instance, they will take out of the milk 7 or 8 per cent butter fat 
and then substitute 7 or 8 per cent by weight of coconut oil. 
The butter fat extracted from the milk is worth 40 or 50 cents 
a pound, while coconut oil can be purchased for from 8 to 10 
cents a pound. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOIGT. Yes. 

Mr NORTON Are not all of these cans labeled with exactly 
what they contain? 


which that 
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Mr. VOIGT. Yes; but they are labeled in a fraudulent way, 
because they do not tell the consumer that the valuable part of 
the milk ‘has ‘been extracted. 

8 NORTON. But they do tell exactly what is contained 
in it. 

Mr. VOIGT. From a technical standpoint they do, but there 
is not one individual in ten thousand, after he sees the label, 
who knows what is in the can. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. These things are in fine print. 

Mr, VOIGT. I have here a full-page advertisement of 
“Nutro” in the Chicago Tribune. This advertisement says: 


Nutro is a delicious and nutritious new milk 2 It is prepared 
in the rich dairying districts of Wisconsin and Indiana, and made of 
pare fresh cow's milk with the animal fats extracted and essential 
ood values replaced by a refined, rich, sweet, purely vegetable coco- 


t fat. 
gag Natro is pure, delicious, wholesome. It is prepared in model conden- 
series from pure cow’s milk evaporated to double strength, with the 
animal fats extracted and then enriched with sweet, edible, highly 
refined coconut fat, 

I submit that ‘the reader gets the impression that Nutro is a 
better article than evaporated milk. Butter fat is referred to 
as animal fat,” and it is claimed that pure cow's milk is evapo- 
rated to double strength. 

The manufacture of this compound has been growing at an 
alarming rate, as will appear from the following figures fur- 
nished by the Bureau of Markets: 


Evaporated, tor full sximmed 
Modified with foreign fat (case 


2, 748, 103,881.00 4,548,640 
.. ͤ ͤ v.. ͤ 11. ĩ ß ———. r ——— 


In 1920 nearly 8,000,000 pounds of coconut oil were used in 
the manufacture of the compound, taking the place of that 
many pounds of butter fat sorely needed for the nutrition of 
our people and injuring the market of the American farmer. 
It is unfair to our farmers to put them into competition with 
this inferior product produced by oriental labor and handled 
by very unclean methods, The manufacturers of filed milk 
stated before the committee that the business was in its in- 
fancy, and it is high time that it is wiped out altogether. 

The argument is made that filled milk is a poor man’s food be- 
cause it is sold for less money than the genuine article. There 
is nothing to this argument, because the evidence shows that 
in very many stores the two articles are sold for the same price. 
But assuming that the poor man can buy a can of this stuff 
for 8 cents when he would have to pay 10 or 11 cents for evapo- 
rated milk, he is defrauded nevertheless, because he is not get- 
ting 8 cents’ worth and is probably injuring the health of his 
family. 

The superiority of the white race is due to at least some ex- 
tent to the fact that it is a milk-consuming race. Natives of 
tropical countries who use the products of the coconut are 
stunted in body and mind. T believe that one reason why they 
are inferior is that they do not use the milk of cows or other 
animals. We owe a great deal to the dairy cow, a great deal 
more than the general public gives her credit for. We can not 
afford to injure the dairy industry; if we do it, we injure the 
Nation. The dairy industry not only supplies us with an abso- 
lutely necessary article of food but it maintains the fertility 
of our soil, and anything that we do to encourage the dairy 
industry is a direct benefit to the Nation. Doctor McCollum 
testified as follows before our committee: 

There is no question but what milk is the only food for which there 
is no effective substitute. It is not a question of whether there is some 
food value in skimmed milk, as to whether we can not get along in 
some peculiar situation, that one might not get along if a suitable 
amount of eggs were included in the diet every day. It is not a ques- 
tion whether technically you can bring before a legislative committee 
of this sort a situation which might work in a satisfactory manner 
without this food. But this is the point, that we are educated to use 
milk. We are a people who for hundreds of generations have depended 
upon dairy products as a prominent article of our diet. We know how 
to use it, and we like it. We have an agricultural industry which can 
not remain a permanent one—there can be no permanent system of 
agriculture without an animal industry to go with it. * * e 
have no deposits of phosphorus and no adequate deposits of calcium 
that will meet the agricultural needs of this country for fertilizer. 
+ „ There is no similar property—vitamines—in any vegetable 
oil, including coconut oil and cottonseed oil, comparable with what 
you find in butter fat. * * I guarantee that any infant that is 
fed for a few weeks on one of these milk substitutes will develop 
rickets. ©% © © My NN is that we do everything that is in 
our power to maintain at its full tide an industry so important as the 
dairy industry, and to bring the American cow into competition with a 
coconut grove is an injustice, 


This bill has been indorsed by hundreds of dairying and 
farming organizations, by organizations of consumers, and 


others who are interested in the welfare of the people. It is 


also indorsed ‘by practically every dairying and farming publi- 


cation in the United States. Some of the leading organizations 


Indorsing it are us follows: 


National League of Women Voters. 

National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teachers’ Associations. 

National Grange. 

American Farm Bureau Federation. 

National Board of Farm 0 izations. 

Farmers’ Educational .and Cooperative Union of America. 

Farmers’ National Congress. 

National Agricultural nization Society. 

National Conference on eting and Farm Credits. 

National Dairy Union, 

Pennsylvania Rural Progress Association. 

Farmers’ Society of — Fg 

Federation of Jewish rmers of America. 

American Association for Agricultural Legislation. 

Intermountain Farmers’ Association. 

Farmers’ ‘Equity Union. 

American Society of Equity. 

National Milk Producers“ Federation. 

Dairymen's (Inc.) and Dairymen's League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation (Ing.). (Largest in the world.) 

New England Milk Producers’ Association, Woodbury, Conn. 

Interstate Milk Producers’ Association. 

Maryland and Virginia Milk Producers’ Association. 

The Milk Producers’ Association of the Chicago District, 

Dairymen's Cooperative Sales Co. 

National Agricultural Conference. 

National Dairy Council. 

American Jersey Cattle Club. 

Milwaukee Milk Producers’ Association. 

Wisconsin State Union, American Society of me fe 

Northeastern Dodge County Cow Feeding Association, of Wisconsin. 

Cheese Producers’ Federation, of Plymouth, Wi 

Wisconsin Dairymen’s Protective Association. 

The Legislature of Wisconsin at its 1921 session passed a 
joint resolution memorializing Congress to pass the Voigt bill. 

Some question has been raised as to the constitutionality of 
this bill. I have given this matter very careful consideration 
and have also had the benefit of the advice of competent law- 
yers. Judge J. W. Bryan, of Baltimore, an authority on consti- 
tutional law, in an exhaustive opinion, declares the bill consti- 
tutional. I can not take the time to discuss the legal question, 
but refer anyone interested to the following decisions: 

Lottery Cases (188 P. S. 321). 

Hoke v. United States (227 U. S. 308). 

McDermott v. Wisconsin (228 U. 8. 115). 

Eckman Alterative Cases (239 U. 8. 510). 

Hebe Case (248 U. S. 297). 

Quite a number of States have already passed laws outlawing 
or imposing severe restrictions on the sale of filled milk, Such 
States are Utah, Maryland, Florida, California, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Oregon, New York and New Jersey have very recently 
passed laws prohibiting its manufacture and sale. Wisconsin 
passed such a law at the last session of the legislature. This 
law is now being tested in the Supreme Court, and I have no 
hesitation in saying that its constitutionality will be upheld. 
There are prospects of further State legislation, It is the judg- 
ment of ull dairying and farm organizations represented in 
Washington that with the State legislation and the enactment of 
this bill into law we shall have a remedy which will effectually 
outlaw filled milk. 

Norx. The bill passed the House on May 25, 1922, by a vote 
of 250 to 40.] 

Mr. JACOWAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL]. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, it is discouraging to me to see 
so good a man as the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Vofdr! 
permit himself to be used in behalf of such flagrant, sectional, 
vicious class legislation as that which is proposed by this bill. 
If I were in favor of this sort of legislation I could not support 
the bill because unquestionably it is unconstitutional. Its pro- 
posals are monstrous. The gentleman from Wisconsin in his 
Closing remarks made the amazing statement that this milk 
compound is so labeled that not one person in 10,000 could read 
it and understand what it means. I hold in my hand a can 
of the so-called filled milk. This is the Hebe compound. This 
is made of peanut oil and skim milk. Six months ago when 
the hearings were being held on this question it appeared that 
generally coconut oil was used. I then made a request of 
the manufacturers of these milk compounds to experiment in 
their chemistry departments to ascertain whether our domestic 
oils could be used. They have experimented with peanut oil, 
cottonseed and sunflower seed. They made a perfect success of 
the peanut and the cottonseed oils, and are still experimenting 
with the sunflower oil. I used this particular can which T hold 
in my hand for baking purposes in my home during the past 
week to test it. It is a perfect miik compound of peanut oil 
and skim milk. The gentleman is mistaken about the label. 
There could not be any fraud. This is the label, and you can 
read it across the room, 
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Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASWELL. In a moment, The label states that it is a 
compound of evaporated skimmed milk and vegetable fat: that 
it contains 7.8 per cent of vegetable fats, 25 per cent total solid, 
Then the label in letters that you can read from your seats says 
that it is for cooking and baking, and then we find the statement 
in large letters, “Do not use in place of milk for infants.” 
Every can has that label under the present pure food law, and 
where any deception or fraud could be practiced is beyond my 
comprehension. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin, 

Mr. VOIGT. Is that a can of the Hebe milk? 

Mr. ASWELL, Yes. 

Mr. VOIGT, Was it not testified before the Agricultural 
Committee that the manufacturers of this very product had 
changed their label about six or seven times? 

Mr. ASWELL. They may have changed it in the develop- 
ment of their product, but this is the established label now 
adopted by that company, 

Mr. BURTNESS. Was that portion of the label which warns 
against the use of the contents as a substitute for milk for 
infants on former labels? 

Mr. ASWELL. It was. 

Mr. BURTNESS. It is the gentleman's contention that it 
has been put on the label of the product of this company from 
the beginning? 

Mr. ASWELL. I have not followed the history of it from the 
beginning, but since it has been developed into a real business, 
prosperous enough to put the fear of the Lord into the Butter 
Trust, it has had that label. 

Mr. VOIGT. I hold in my hand a can of this compound, and 
it does not contain any such statement on its label. 

Mr. ASWELL, That might be before they had established 
and developed the business, but we are dealing with the pres- 
ent. In an open fight for the right why do you not come away 
from ancient history? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr, Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, I 
see now that the gentleman from Wisconsin has found that the 
label is on the can. 

Mr. RAKER. Where did the gentleman get the information 
that this is peanut oil? 

Mr. ASWELL. With the permission of the House, I would 
like to file a letter in respect to that. I had the experiment 
made, 

PEANUT OIL USED. 
CHICAGO, April 22, 1922. 

My Dear MR. ASw ILL: Immediately following the hearing before the 
House Committee on Agriculture at Washington last summer on the 
Voigt bill, and in line with your suggestion, our laboratory began to 
experiment with peanut oil in the manufacture of an ‘evaporated 
skimmed-milk compound. 

In the manufacture of such a compound it is imperative that the 
vegetable fat used be absolutely neutral as to flavor and odor. After 
exhaustive inquiries we found that a peaunt fat which would fit our 
requirements was not obtainable—not even in small amounts necessary 
for making laboratory experiments. We then proceeded to equip our 
laboratory with the a tus necessary to refine pannut fat to a point 
where the objectionable flavors of the peanut d been practically 
eliminated. As soon as this had been accomplished, and we were able 
to produce a higher refined fat than was obtainable from the refiners 
of peanut oil, we commenced to manufacture a compound in the labora- 
tory with the peanut fat, and we found our path beset with many dif- 
ficulties which sonio vai Da solved by continuous experimentation, all 

hich consumed muc me. 
OF Steer we had produced a satisfactory preduct in the laboratory, it 
was then necessary to manufacture a batch of the new product on fac- 
tory scale and hold this batch in our warehouse for several weeks to 
ascertain if the finished product on aging would develop any flavors 
which would make it unfit for commercial use. 

As I advised you in my night letter of yesterday, we are satisfied 
that we have produced a satisfactory product, and that this belief will 
be fully confirmed on the termination of our experiments, which should 
be concluded in the next month or two. 

The referee appointed by the Supreme Court of the State of Wiscon- 
sin to take testimony in the case brought 3 this 3 to test the 
constitutionality of The law which prohibited the manufacture and sale 
of Hebe, pa last summer by the legislature of that State, found 
from the evidence that Hebe is a wholesome and nutritious article of 
food for adults and children in the same sense that bread, meat, and 
potatoes are wholesome. He also found there was nothing deleterious 
to health in the product. 

You will be interested in knowing, I am sure, that Professor Mc- 
Collum, who appeared before this committee on the hearings on the 
Voigt bill, was the star witness for the State in this case. 

No exceptions were taken by the State to the findings of the referee 
as reported by him to the supreme court. This case was argued before 
the supreme court on April 15, but no decision has been handed down 
as yet. We look for a decision on or about May T. 

As Hebe is an admittedly wholesome nutritious article of food, hon- 
estly labeled, and economical in its use, there would seem to be no just 
basis for denying to it the channels of interstate commerce. 

The argument which has been freely advanced by the proponents of 
the bill that the legislation is fully justified for the reason that the 
dairy farmer should not be compell to compete with the * coconut 
cow ” of the South Sea Islands, has been rendered 1 ective by reason 
of ne ie Na wee A ey a 5 9 product can be pro- 

J u a r coconu at. 
. Bo 9 to substantiate the statement that this new 
use discovered for peanut fat will give the peanut industry in this 
` couatry a great impetus and contribute materially to the prosperity of 


that section of the conntry which pows peanuts. It is 9 to 
believe that Congress would pass a bill, the effect of which would be 
to benefit the producers of a raw material produced in one section of 
toe country, to the detriment of producers of a raw material in another 
section. 

roduct was not a wholesome, nutritious article of food, and 
ing advertised, labeled, and sold for what it really Is, we 
would have no right to protest against the proposa legislation, but 
it does seem that the power of Congress should not be directed against 
us for the sole reason that the class of people engaged in the manu- 
N a competing production have an ambition to destroy com- 


was not 


2 * . * . s . 
With the assurance of my continued high personal regard, I am 


Yours truly, 
Paul R. Mekxx. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman Says that the bill is unconsti- 
tutional. Upon what grounds? 

Mr. ASWELL. Because the bill starts out with the blunt 
Statement that milk compounds shall be prohibited from being 
manufactured and shipped through interstate commerce, and 
gives no reason whatever for it. No claim is made that filled 
milk is unwholesome or injurious to health, nor that it is sold 
fraudulently. Its provisions are ridiculous. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes. 

Mr. VOIGT. Did the gentleman or any other member of tlie 
committee raise that point while the hearings were being held? 
we 2 55 gentleman then claim that the bill was unconstitu- 
ional? 

Mr. ASWELL. I did, and I put it in my minority report. I 
am sorry you have not studied it. 

Mr. VOIGT. Was the question raised in the committee? 

Mr, ASWELL. Absolutely. I raised it myself. 

Mr. VOIGT. I do not recall it. 

Mr. ASWELL, Mr. Chairman, this proposed bill on the sub- 
ject of filled milk, which has been discussed by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, is to my mind a yery serious one, because it 
involves the fundamental principles of government, I think 
most of the gentlemen on the Republican side in the last cam- 
paign made the solemn pledge to the American people that 
there would be less government in business, The purpose of 
this bill is not only to put the Government in business, but to 
put the Government into the business of putting out of business 
legitimate business. I want to make an assertion and prove it 
by the hearings, that the proponents of this bill, namely, the 
dairy interests of certain sections of the country, have one 
definite purpose, and that is to remove competition from their 
own business. In the hearings a Mr. Larson, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, advocating the bill and speaking for the 
Butter Trust, made an amazing admission. After a long and 
tedious hearing the following occurred: 

Mr. ASWELL. Then, according to your statement, if these gentlemen 
would promise not to increase their business you would not object to 
their manufacturing what they are rapt gripe gin 

tor Larson, om the standpoint of that principle? 

Mr. ASWELL. If they would promise not to increase it any, you 
would be satisfied? 

Doctor Larson. If they did not increase it, from the standpoint of the 
dairy aera! | it would not be a serious thing. As I said before, they 
are emer «i 000,000 pounds of this product to-day, and we are pro- 
ducing 1,500,000,000 pounds or more of evaporated milk, But the 
point is, it is growing so very rapidly. 

This whole question is an effort to have the Congress step 
in and protect the private dairy business by shutting out their 
competitors in other legitimate business. It is monstrous that 
the Congress should be asked to destroy business in which mil- 
lions of dollars have been invested, merely for the purpose of 
more profit to the dairy business competing with them, The 
purpose of the bill is to shut out competition with the dairy 
industry, which has here the most powerful organized lobby 
in the world. 

Mr. RAKER, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASWELL, Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman read certain matter from the 
label on the can. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Vorer] 
said that he had a can of this milk in his hand whieh did not 
have that on the label. 

Mr, ASWELL. Oh, he admitted 
there, 

Mr. RAKER. Was it on the gentleman's can, I will ask him? 

Mr. VOIGT. Will the gentleman yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. ASWELL. Oh, the gentleman found it on his can. I 
want to answer the gentleman from Wisconsin now for a mo- 
ment in respect to his rat business. 

Gentlemen, there are three great specialists in this country 
who have equal responsibility for the amazing discovery of 
vitamines. Nobody has ever seen a vitamine or tasted one or 
heard it, It is something that is supposed to be in certain 
foods that makes life. These gentlemen are Doctors McCollum, 
of Baltimore, and Sherman, of New York, and Mendel, of Yale, 


later that he found it 
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Doctor McCollum came before our committee and made the 
assertion that if we fed rats a certain food and some other 
rats some other foods some will grow fat and some will grow ill. 
This picture Mr. Votcr has shown you is in harmony with that 
description, but I shall in a minute read from Doctor McCollum, 
specifically making an assertion on the other side of the ques- 
tion. Doctor McCollum made the assertion before our com- 
mittee that unless every man in the country should drink a 
quart of sweet milk a day he would be underfed and be a runt. 

I remember very distinctly that my friend the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. KINcHELOE] resented that absurd statement, and 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MeLAUd HN] called atten- 
tion to the fact that with MeLAuventix's large family of chil- 
dren if they drank as much milk as McCollum demanded, be- 
cause the output would be inadequate and the price advanced, 
it would cost my friend McLavaurin of Nebraska $7.92 a day 
for his milk bill. Doctor McCollum is reputed to be a great 
doctor, and I want to present to you his double position before 
I am finished with this. He says that the rat that is fed filled 
milk alone grows thin and dies, Why, if you feed a baby on 
pure butter and nothing else it will die, or if you feed a baby 
on ham and nothing else it would die, but he says you must 
give the rat the whole milk to save him and make him sleek 
and fat. Have you ever seen one of the rats around a farm- 
house fat and sleek and skillful and daring? Where did he get 
his pep? From whole milk? Where did he get any milk at all? 

Mr. VOIGT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VOIGT. I want to say to the gentleman the rat which 
is at liberty and not in captivity feeds on other animals and 
gets the blood and the vitamines in that way. 

Mr. ASWELL. What other animal does a mouse feed on? 

Mr. VOIGT. I can not tell you, but that is the testimony 
of Doctor McCollum. 

Mr. ASWELL, Now, Mr. Chairman, let me quote Doctor Me- 
Collum, Here is a letter from Doctor Mendel, of Yale Uni- 
versity, the highest authority on the subject, with reference to 
this strange entity that is called vitamine. He writes this letter 
to Representative JOHN CLARKE, of New York: 


The situation is somewhat as follows: The investigations of recent 
years have demonstrated that in addition to the usual nutriments, 
proteins, fats, sugar, and salts, milk contains properties now described 
as vitamines. One of these is abundantly associated with the milk fats, 
as was first demonstrated by McCollum and by Osborne and m self 
several years ago. Itis uently called fat-soluble vitamine A. It is 
not universally present in foods and it is essential to the welfare of 
growing individuals. It is found in eggs, in green vegetables, in various 
animal fats—rarely in those of vegetable origin as they are prepared 
for the market. Every physiologist admits that growing children should 
haye some quota of vitamine A; how much is needed is not definitely 
known. For infants the preferable supply admittedly is whole milk. 
However, McCollum is authority for the statement that po Pha he 
half of the vitamine A is present in the nonfat part of the milk—that is, 
in skim milk; and another competent scientific investigator, Professor 
Sherman, of Columbia, has announced that skimmed milk furnishes im- 
portant amounts of vitamine A, I inclose a copy of their published 
statements which I happen to bave at hand. 

Preparations of so-called “filled” milk are emulsions of vegetable 
fats In skimmed milk. Coconut oil is 9 used, I believe, in 

reparing them. These facts are admittedly digestible and nutri- 
ious; so is skimmed milk, which, owing to fostered préjudices, has 
been a greatly undervalued article of diet. The milk compounds 
should be properly labeled—as should ever, ackage of food—to tell 
the truth. They should not be recommend ‘or use in infant feeding: 
on the other hand, no harm can come from the chance use of a quantity 
of skimmed milk even by infants. I mention this because the oppo- 
nents have aoe the impression among gullible persons that the use of 
a can of milk compound is a positive menace to the infant which con- 
sumes it. Skimmed milk is not a rank 
compicye food for an infant; neither is 
oods. 

I am informed that some of the milk ets tig ae packages and adver- 
tisements not only give the composition of the contents but specifically 
indicate in words that the product is not recommended for infant 
feeding. What, then, shall we say of the value of the milk compounds, 

roperly marketed in conformity to the pure-food laws, for adult nutri- 
ion? I do not see how they can be designated otherwise than as 
wholesome food. Indeed, it would be a nutritional advantage if 
skimmed milk were used more widely in culinary practice, It greatl 
enhances the value of cereals, notably the “staff of life,” bread. 
“Filled” milks enrich them also, adding wholesome fats. No one 
knows at present to what extent vitamine A may be erat by adults, 
but in any event the latter, using the mixed diet of adult Tife, are 
not dependent on cream for this food factor. It is quite as reasonable 
to object to the sale of polished rice or patent flour; indeed, skimmed 
milk and its compounds surpass either of these foods in nutritious 


poms: It is merely not a 
rley water nor prepared 


properties. x 
he o nents of “filled” milks (representing a special industry 
have trie to exclude them on the plea of “ menace to public Noalthe 


No public health question is involved. The claim is a specious one. 
The House bill represents a fight between industrial“ interests,“ and I 
am confident that the medical profession would not admit that any 
wholesome food is a menace. Life and health are not endangered; on 
the contrary, I have long believed that our national nutrition would be 
benefited if, instead of discarding the milk separated from cream in 
the butter industry—instead of converting a unique food into roof 
aint, ete.—we encouraged the greater use of t nonfat rt of 
com- 


he milk in the kitchen in the preparation of food, The m 


pounds represent a device for conserving food exceptional with respect 
o protein, vitamines, and particularly salts of lime which so few natu- 
ral foods contain and which many persons really need. The by- 
3 of butter production should be conserved, Has not agricul- 
ure been blinded to the importance of the nonfat parts of milk for 
nutrition? Are you ready to sanction economic waste of food by a 
new form of prohibition on the invalid plea of harmfulness to chil- 
dren who do not make use of the product? 


He goes on to say in conclusion of a long statement that this 
entity or this quality called vitamine is always in skimmed 
milk. This is an established fact by all the great physicians 
and surgeons who investigated this question. Now, again 
listen to this: 

Several years ago McCollum stated in a brief note that fat soluble A 
is about thirty times more soluble in fat than in water, in which case 
skimmed milk will contain about half as much of this vitamine as 
whole milk. On the other hand, Mellanby, studying experimental rick- 
ets in puppies, and Hess and Unger in their studies of the clinical rôle 
of the fat soluble vitamine, appear to have assumed that their experi- 
mental diets could contain considerable amounts of skimmed milk, 
either in fluid or solid form, and still be nearly devoid of the fat soluble 
vitamine. According to our experience, skimmed milk contains a very 
significant amount of fat soluble vitamine, probably about half as much 
as whole milk, as McCollum’s brief statement would imply. 

Our experimental evidence of the presence of significant amounts of 
fat soluble vitamine or “vitamine A” in skimmed milk is twofold. 
a) Young rats poe at weaning upon a diet in which dried skimmed 
milk was the sole source of vitamines have grown steadily (though at 
less than the maximum rate) for three months or more, frebling their 
body weights and remaining free from eye disease and in good general 
condition. Such results in rats of this age can be obtained only ou 
diets furnishing significant amounts of vitamine A.” (2) Rats which 
had been brought to the typical condition of declining body weight and 
characteristic eye disease due to deficiency of fat soluble vitamine in 
their food have been cured by the feeding of skimmed milk powder. 
(A third type of experiment may be mentioned which, while it would 
not be conclusive alone, affords interesting confirmation. Rats which 
have failed to grow upon a diet of white bread 18 with extraordinary 
rapidity for some time (though not to full adult size) when the bread 
was supplemented by dried skimmed milk only. The latter of course 
supplemented the bread in several ways, but unless the skimmed milk 
had furnished important amounts of fat soluble vitamine such rapid and 
extensive growth would hardly have been possible.) 


That was a statement unqualified by the highest authority in 
this land on this subject. And so, gentlemen, this effort is 
made here before this Chamber to push through a bill for the 
benefit of the special dairy business, and to try to push it 
through by the tail of a rat is absurb and ridiculous and should 
not be recognized by intelligent people. [Laughter and ap- 
plause. } 

Mr. OLIVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASWELL. I will yield. 

Mr. OLIVER. Did the gentleman ascertain whether a single 
State of the Union has passed a law prohibiting the sale of 
this product? 

Mr. ASWELL. Some few of the States have. 

Mr, OLIVER. Was any consideration given to limiting the 
bill to the importation of this product into those States where 
its sale was forbidden? 

Mr. ASWELL. None whatever, but I will say to the gentle- 
man from Alabama that the passage of this bill, if constitu- 
tional, would in no way affect the States because factories in 
any State of the Union could do an intrastate business. 

Mr. OLIVER. Was any testimony submitted that this prod- 
uct was poisonous or injurious if used for the purposes you 
stated the label on the can had advised it to be used for? 

Mr. ASWELL, I will say to the gentleman from Alabama 
gladly, that during all the hearings, lasting many days, that 
question was raised time after time and the evidence was over- 
whelming that this product is not unwholesome, not deleterious, 
and not injurious to health, absolutely without question. On 
the contrary, it was argued before that committee time after 
time that one of the great needs of this country is to encourage 
the larger use of milk and milk products. The important fact 
here is that the farmers of the country have not been correctly 
informed as to the meaning of this bill. The records show 
that during the last year this milk compound created a market 
for skimmed milk in this country of 200,000,000 pounds, rang- 
ing from 35 to 65 cents per hundred pounds, and that these 
200,000,000 pounds of food heretofore have been abandoned or 
thrown away. Therefore these milk compounds have brought 
into use in this country for baking and cooking purposes 200,- 
000,000 pounds of skimmed milk not heretofore used at all and 
for which there was no market at all. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, That would approximate about $100,- 
000,000 a year? 8 

Mr. ASWELL. At least. And why should the milk-producing 
farmer be fooled into supporting this monstrous bill against 
his own business? 

Mr. GERNERD, Can you give me the nutritive value of 
coconut oil, which is substituted for the butter fat extracted 
from the milk? 
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Mr. ASWELL. Go down to the Tropies and you will find 
people live largely on it. 

Mr. GERNERD. I have not heard anything in the hearing 
that told me anything about the value of coconut oil as a sub- 
stitute for fat. 

Mr. ASWELL. Can you tell the value of lard and tallow 
from the cow, and all that sort of thing? 

Mr. GERNERD. I think that is beside the query I have 
made, because that is not entering into the manufacture of 
condensed milk. 

Mr. ASWELL. Gentlemen, the proposition is this: If you 
propose to prohibit the sale and manufacture of milk com- 
pounds, you must in honor bound proceed at once to prohibit 
the manufacture and sale of lard compounds and patented and 
mixed flours, because they have the same relation to public 
health. These milk compounds sell on an average of 3 cents 
a can cheaper than the other. And I am convinced, gentlemen 
of this committee, that any man at this time and in this crisis 
in our country's history who would shut away from the poor 
people of the country any kind of wholesome food must shudder 
with responsibility for the results that are to follow. Any 
man who will advance the price of food products now is 
treading upon dangerous ground, and that is what is proposed 
to be done here. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Do I understand the gentleman to carry 
the impression to the committee that this product is sold at a 
cheaper price? 

Mr. ASWELL. It is. The record shows the average is 3 
cents a can less. 

Mr. KETCHAM, I would be very glad to submit observations 
to the contrary. 

Mr. ASWELL. Your observations will not avail anything 
when you have the testimony of the people who sell it. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I have evidence on the other side. 

Mr. ASWELL. All right; produce it. [Applause.] 

[Editorial from the Detroit News, Angust 26, 1921.] 
THOSE SKIMMED MILK BILLS. 


Pending before Congress are several bills designed to prevent or dis- 
courage the production of compounds of skimmed milk and vegetable 
fats. These had their origin and are finding active support in the 
organized dairying interests, but they should be given consideration 
by consumers generally. 

The arguments are not new. About the same line of charges have 
been made against oleomargarine. Brought to absolute sincerity, the 
dairy people would probably have to admit that their greatest solici- 
tude is for their profits. Rut they lay much larger stress upon the 
supposed menace to public health. 

This contention is not very well sustained. Dr. Lafayette B. Mendel, 
of Yale University, is quoted as saying: “ The opponents of filled milks 
have tried to exclude them on the plea of menace to the public health. 
The claim is a specious one. The House bill represents the fight be- 
tween industrial interests, and I am confident that the medical pro- 
fession would not admit that any wholesome food is a menace. I 
have long contended that our national nutrition would be benefited if, 
instead of discarding the milk separated from the cream in the butter 
industry, we encourage the greater use of the nonfat part of the milk in 
the kitchen in the 3 of food.“ 

Of course it will be admitted that most people prefer unskimmed 
and unfilled milk to skimmed milk reinforced with coconut oil, Most 
people like butter better than oleomargarine. But many people can not 

ave everything they prefer, And Congress has no business to hinder 
the protection of food acknowledged to be wholesome because the com- 
petition of its manufacture endangers the high prices of other foods 
acknowledged to be of superior quality. 


[From the New Orleans States, May 4, 1922.] 


VITAMINES FOUND IN ORDINARY FOOD—DOCTOR HOLT SAYS DON’T—PEOPLE 
HAVE BECOME UNDULY EXCITED. 
(By John Goldtrom.) * 

WASHINGTON, May 4.—The vitamine theory is a passing fad, and all 
the energizing qualities the average person requires are contained in 
ordinary food, Dr. L. Emmet Holt, of New York, told the Congress of 
American Physicians and Surgeons. 

Doctor Holt said that while the study of vitamines had been of 
value to the medical profession in determining their places in dietetics 
he deplored the commercialization of special foods which has followed 
the publicity given the subject. 

“The recent stressing of the importance of vitamines in food is a 
fad which will pass and the medical profession should not be carried 
away by it,” said Doctor Holt. ‘ore vitamines it was autointoxi- 
cation, and now we have been blaming our troubles on the lack of 
vitamines in certain foods. Practically all the common foods contain 
all the vitamines the average person needs.“ 


COTTONSEED 015 
Arctic Ice Cream Co., 
Detroit, Mich., April 22, 1922. 
Hon, JAMES B. ASWELL, 
Washington, D. C. 
Drar Mr. ASWELL: 
* * * * * $ 5 


We were able to get a small quantity of hydrogenated cottonseed oil 


which seemed to work out v satisfactorily, but the manufacturer 
of this oil was only able to sive us an experimental quantity. He 
stated * * * that it would be six or eight months before he would 


bave the necessary equipment installed to furnish us with sufficient 


roduct. 
t time we are experimenting with the addition of 

juantities of egg yolk to our compound milk. The. object m 
the egg yolk is to supply the fat soluble vitamines which the 

terests claim are lacking in compound milk. The olk is 
very rich in fat soluble vitamines, considerably more so than batter fat, 
and it was our thought that by adding a small percenta of egg 
yolk to our compound milk we could provide the necessary fat soluble 
vitamines and offset all the claims of our nents as to the milk 
not being as suitable as whole evaporated k for the purposes of 
Te ee tention to sell this rposes 

not our intention to new product for pu of infant 
feeding. We will continue selling compound milk for g and 

Purposes as we haye been doing, but we will be able to meet 
the objections of the dairy interests by proving that our milk is forti- 

th the fat soluble vitamines which they claim are necessary. So 
if all this product is used for infant feeding it will be just as satis- 
factory from a nutritional standpoint as the regular whole evaporated 
milk. As a matter of fact, though very little evaporated milk of — 
kind is used for infant feeding, the sweetened condensed milk is 
almost entirely for this purpose. 

We have been in the business for some time. and the first use of 
compound milk for infant feeding we ever heard of came to light in 
Pittsburgh just recently. Our les manager happened to be there on 
a tg and one of our broker salesmen asked him why we put the 
warning on the label, “Do not use in place of whole milk for infant 
feeding.” Our sales manager replied that it is claimed by some ple 
that compound milk is not suitable for that purpose and that in the 
absence of more definite information we advised against its use. The 
salesman then replied that in calling on the retail trade a grocer had 
asked him about this use of compound milk and told him he knew of 
a certain woman in the neighborhood who had raised her ngster 
on our compound milk and that he oe was a healthy-looking young- 
ster. Out of curiosity we investigated the case. The child’s mother 
told us she had raised the infant on “Carolene” and that he was 
2 healthy and normal in every geryi r Our sales Manager, 

r. Carroll, brought back a 1 of him, and he certainly is 
the picture of th. Nevertheless, we do not sell our milk for pur- 

ses of infant feeding. No form of canned milk should be used for 

hat purpose, and very little evaporated whole milk or compound milk 


is so used. 

On the other hand, a considerable quantity of sweetened condensed 
milk is used, and the Borden Co., who are active in supporting this 
bill, have built up a considerable business from the use of their 
Eagle brand sweetened condensed milk for this purpose. e can 
get any number of nutritional experts who will tell us that Borden's 
Eagle“ brand sweetened condensed milk is a very poor infant food 
and that the large excess of sugar contained in it is apt to result 
in digestional disorders in infants. We feel they are doing infinitely 
more harm to the youth of the Nation in advertising and g the 
sale of their sweetened condensed milk for infant-f ng purposes than 
can ever result from the use of compound milk. 

We are going to have a feeding test conducted using our new com- 
pound milk, containing egg yolks and regular whole evaporated milk, 
and compare results. Our chemists tell us they are certain the new 
compound milk will prove to be just as good, if not better, as a growth- 
romoting food than regular evaporated milk. We are going to have 

ese tests run by two different Spar pencent laboratories, but it will 
be some time before the results will available. 

* s * 


* > s s 
Yours truly, 
CAROLENE Propucts CO., 
By Gex P. Cowan. 


CHICAGO, April 28, 1922. 
Hon. J. B. ASWRLL, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Dear MR. ASWELL: I just received a copy of one of the latest books 
on the subject of vitamines. It is entitled The Vitamines,” and is by 
H. C, Sherman, professor of food chemistry, Columbia University, and 
8. L. Smith, ialist in biological and food chemistry, United States 
Department of Agriculture. Both of these men are considered authori- 
ties in the field of biological chemistry. 

On 182 of this book they comment on the fat soluble vitamine 
content of skimmed milk as follows: 

It is important to note that milk contains much more of the fat 
soluble vitamine than is contained in its fat globules. According to a 
brief statement made by McCollum, the vitamine A in a given volume of 
milk is about equally divided between the fat globules and the aqueous 

ortion. This would mean that skimmed milk will contain about one 

f as much vitamine A as whole milk, and dry skimmed milk will be 
about one-third as rich in vitamine A as is butter fat. Sherman, Mac- 
Leod, and Kramer (1920 ceedings Soc. Exptl. Biol. Med,, vol. 17, 
p. 41), while not mea ng pom ere tg the relative amounts in 
whole and skimmed milk, have confirmed the fact that skimmed milk 
is an important seurce of vitamine A, though, of course, by no means 
comparable with whole milk in this respect.” 

This is of particular interest to me, in that the statement previously 
made by McCollum is corroborated by Sherman, MacLeod, a Kramer. 
Compound milk. of course, has all of the water soluble B and C vita- 
mines which regular whole evaporated milk contains, and according to 
the above approximately one-half of the fat soluble A vitamines., It 
would seem, then, by the addition of a quantity of egg yolk, which is 
known to be very rich in fat soluble vitamine A, we can make our com- 
pound milk just as valuable from the vitamine standpoint as is regular 
whole evaporated milk. 

* * * s s g © 
We are arranging now to 15 the feeding experiments started, and 
as soon as the results are available I will send them to you, 
Yours truly, 
CAROLENE PRODUCTS CO., 
By GLEN P. COWAN. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. IS 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 
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Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Record. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. VOIGT, Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN]. 

Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. Chairman, the object of the legislation 
proposed in the so-called filled milk bill, now before the House, 
is to suppress fraud and deception by prohibiting the manufac- 
ture and shipment of filled milk in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, a counterfeit generally conceded to be a gross menace 
to public health, especially to that of infants and invalids. The 
manufacture and use of filled milk, the bogus milk, has re- 
sulted in undernourishment and faulty diet, and has undoubt- 
edly caused much disease and loss of life. 

According to the testimony printed in the hearings, the busi- 
ness of making filled milk is profitable and flourishing. Accord- 
ing to figures furnished the Bureau of Markets, the manufac- 
ture of the substitute has increased from 80,488,267 pounds in 
case goods in 1917 to 84,044,000 in 1920, about 275 per cent. 
Bulk goods decreased from 4,540,640 pounds to 2,517,000 during 
this period, a net increase in the production in three years of 
51,532,098 pounds. According to the statement of Mr. McKee, 
representing the Hebe Co., that company has about 22 plants 
in the States of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, California. Colo- 
rado, Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and New 
York, scattered from the Pacific to the Atlantic coast, 

The process of manufacturing this product is simple, The 
cream or butter fat is withdrawn from the whole milk and coco- 
nut fat is substituted in its place. This is done at a low ex- 
pense, The profit to the manufacturer is largely in removing 
and selling the butter fat, the superior product, which is now 
selling at about 42 cents a pound, and importing the coconut 
fat, the present price of which is from 9 to 12 cents a pound, 
and substituting it for the butter fat removed. This, at pres- 
ent prices, nets a profit of 30 cents a pound on every pound 
substituted, or as stated by Mr. McKee in hearings on filled 
milk before the Committee on Agriculture: 

Mr. MCKER. Out of the amount which it would take to make a case 
of mlik—105 pounds. Then the coconut fat which we substitute 
for the butter fat costs us 12 cents. That Is the present market. 
Then the cost of that 3.744 pounds of butter fat would be forty-four 
and a fraction cents—about 45 cents. So the gain to us by the extrac- 
tion of the butter fat and the substitution of the coconut oil is a little 
over 86 cents a case. To-day the price of evaporated milk in carload 
lots in Chicago, where we sell it, is $5. The price of Hebe in Chicago 
in carload lots is $3.60. In other words, we get $1.40 more a_case for 
evaporated milk than we get for the compound, making a difference 
in the selling price of the two products of 51.40 (p. 87). 

The gentleman from Alabama seems to contend that the value 
of one product is equal to that of the other. 

Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman yield? I did not make 
that proposition. 

Mr. HAUGEN, The nutritive value of unadulterated milk 
and butter fat is well known, both in its use by human beings 
and animals. As to the wholesomeness of milk, as compared to 
that of the substitute, I refer to the statement of Dr. E. V. 
McCullom, of the School of Hygiene and Public Health, Johns 
Hopkins University, who, during the last 15 years, has confined 
his efforts solely to the study of nutrition problems and is gen- 
erally recognized as the greatest authority on the subject. I 
quote from Doctor McCullom’s statement before the committee: 

Now, gentlemen, during the last 15 years I bave confined my efforts 
solely to the study of nutrition problems. Everyone who is compe- 
tent to speak on s subject is in accord with every statement which 
i Mr. TEN Ever, Deeg D th 

Doctor MeCuLtom. Any mit C 
as ordinary milk sours. The souring of milk is due to the growth 
of the lactic acid producing organism, and that, of course, is destroyed 
in 1 Fer of sterilization. $ 


EN Eyck. Then it is like condensed milk in that respect? 

Doctor McCuttom,. Les. (P, 11.) 7 

* . * . * . * 

Doctor McCoLtum. There are three substances now commonly known 
as vitamines which the diet must contain in order to promote satis- 
2 health in any animal or in any human being. his being the 
case, it behooves us to consider what foods contain these substances, 
the chemical influence of which we do not know, but the physiological 
effects of the lack of which in the diet we fully ‘anderstand, Poth rom 
human experience and from animal experimentation. It behooves us 
to inquire where we can secure each of these three substances in sat- 
1411 4 h d to this, th 

„ gentleman, has. come down to at there are onl 

three kinds of diet which ever have succeeded in the satisfactory — 
trition of men or animals. One of those does not concern us very 
much here, but for the sake of completeness I will mention it. That 
is the strictly carnivorous diet, the diet where one animal eats another 
or where man eats an animal, Some of the American Indians were 
carnivorous people. The Eskimos are carnivorous people. There are 
= few = les elsewhere, but they form only small groups of the 
uman family, 


The second type of diet which succeeds iss ° > of m leafy 
vegetables, of which we eat very small amounts. We do not like these 
th ; we never haye learned to like them: and we are not likely to 
come to the unpalatable, unattractive diet which has been torced by 
poverty on millions of orientals. : 

I might say that this one outstanding feature of the diet of the 
oriental people, the consumption of enormous amounts of leafy vege- 
tables, such as spinach, lettuce, caulifiower, Brussels sprouts, sweet 
potato leaf, vines, ètc., is the factor which makes those people as suc- 
cessful as they are. But how successful are they? Look at the China- 
man who does your laundry and see what he is. Almost without ex- 
ception he is an undersized individual. He is poorly covert physt- 
caily. Look at the Japanese—a smali and edhe inferior people. 
The Japanese children born in California in the last 15 years are 
larger in both sexes and in all ages, notably larger, than are the 
children of Japanese born in Japan. Why? ust because the diet of 
America is a better diet than the diet of Japan. 

The third type of diet which succeeds is the diet which in Europe, 
in America, and on the plains of Asia lias been used from time imme- 
morial. That is the diet consisting of cereals, tubers, legume Is, 
and meats, along with liberal amounts of dairy products. The cook 
has in truth been the foster mother of the human race. 

. . 5 $ $ . * 

Now, gentlemen, look at, what exists to-day, There are no finer 
people anywhere in the world than the Arabs, the Bedouins of Arabia, 
the tribes of the Sahara, who are all milk drinkers. The finest popia 
in Europe are the people of Rumania. Bulgaria, and the Balkan States 
generally, of Scandinavia, of Switzerland, Scotland, and parts of 
England, those places where milk and dairy products form one of the 
prominent, the most prominent constituent of the diet (pp. 20 and 21). 

Mr. THOMPSON. You spoke awhile ago, Doctor, of the at races on 
the Asiatic plains that used sour milk; you used the word “ sour. s. 

Doctor MCCOLLU»M., Yes, sir. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I would like a little more light on that subject, along 
with the buttermilk question. 

Doctor McCottum. ® It milk is boiled and some of the constit- 
uent elements or acids destroyed, then it rots aud becomes unfit for use. 
But if they allow it to Sour, it does not rot and they haye the whole- 
some advantage of its use. There is no objection to the sour milk 
itself; it is wholesome. 

Mr. THOMPSON. How about buttermilk? 

Doctor MCCOLLUM. Buttermilk is wholesome, except that buttermilk is 
milk from which the fat has been extracted and a certain amount of 
sugar in it has been transformed into an acid. 

r. Tex Eyck. Does not buttermilk create a certain acid or germ 
in the stomach or intestine which destroys other and harmful germs, 
and is not that the reason why the Belgians are the longest-lived 
people, due to the eating of the curd. which creates this help ul germ ? 

Doctor McCotnum. Yes; there are some acids in buttermilk which are 
good in other ways, anyway. 

Mr. Tex Eyck. Let me ask you, if milk were not used at all and 
vegetable oils substituted, what effect would it have? 

octor McCorLem. It would make the interior a skeleton, so to speak, 
and affect the life history and longevity of the individual and hasten 
the time at whieh senile characteristics would appear. (P. 36.) 

b $ s 


. * e s 


Doctor MCCoLLUN. During the last two years we have been studying 
one of the greatest national health problems; that is, the problem of 
rickets in children. Rickets Is faulty bone growth. I can not tell BF 855 
how frequent it is. Recovery is the rule, but recovery with physical 
inferiority is also the rule. 5 with more or less physical de- 
formity is also the rule. * * + octor Hess, one of the famous 
physicians in New York, says that nearly 100 per cent of the children 
of New York have rickets. In Baltimore some of the famous specialists 
say that from 50 to 60 per cent of our children have rickets in in- 
fancy. (P. 80.) 

* +% * * $ $ > 


Doctor MCCoLLUM. We have in this country, mostly throughout the 
South, a disease called panga Pellagra was discovered in this coun- 
try about 1908 or 1909. It had been alarmingly on the increase 5 
about two or three years ago, up to 1917, when we found, according 
to the Public Health Service representatives, that there were about 
170,000 people with that disease. z 

The great research in pellagra has been done by Dr, Joseph Gold- 
berger, of the Public Health Service, He has shown very clearly that 
it Is a disease of the undernourished, of the poorly nourished. It is a 
disease which the well fed never have, and those who have it ina mild 
way, in the early stages, recover on a satisfactory diet, and there is 
no other effective treatment for it than satisfactory diet. 

* è è Doctor Goldberger has shown conclusively—and his papers 
are in the public health reports—that pellagra disappears from orphan- 
ages, from insane asylums, and from hospitals when pellagra patients 
are fed on the right kind of diet. In 1916 he produced pellagra experi- 
mentally in man, in the case of 5 or 6 out of 11 volunteers from the 
State prison of Mississippi (p, 24). 

— * x d * + . 


Mr. KiNCHELOE. The point I am asking for Information on is this: 
If it is not deleterious to the health of the individual 

Doctor MCCoLiuM (interposing). It is deleterious. 

Mr. KINCHELOR (continuing). When it is used in baking, cooking, 
and in coffee, if it is not deleterious when so used, why should the 
people who want to use it be deprived of it? 

tor MCCOLLUM. I shonld say that these defects in these substi- 
tutes will not take the place of the milk, if we are to have an 7 
diet; if we are to have an optimum diet, you have got to adhere to 
the mil If you take something out of it 

Mr. KINCHELOE, * © [ am going to agree with you that it is 
not good for infants. 

Doctor MCCOLLUM. It is not good for adults either. 

Mr. KINCHELOE, You sald awhile ago that it was not deleterious for 
use In baking, cooking, and in coffee. 

Doctor MCCOLLUM. It is deleterious. in so far as it crowds out other 
things that are in the whole milk, and which these substitutes are in- 
tended to take the place of (pp. 34. 35). 

* + * + * $ * 

Doctor McCottom. The thing for us to do. gentlemen, is this: We 
are as a Nation now using approximately half a pint of milk per day 
per parece: * * * We should take at least a quart of milk per day, 
or its equivalent, and we should reduce our meat consumption to ap- 
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proximately 5 per cent of the total energy value of the diet; whereas 
we are now taking from 10 to 13 per cent, according to statistics I 
have gathered in numerous boys’ schools and other institutions. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. What would be your substitute for that meat? 

Doctor McCoLttum. The substitute would be the quantity of milk 
which I have described—a quart of milk per day for every vidual 
in the land, half as much meat as we are and then the cultiva- 
tion of the practice of using green salad dishes just as far as our appe 
. and our interest in our own physical well-being will permit us to. 


. ~ * * . . * . 


Doctor McCottum. To make it as clear to you as I can, let me oy 

that this is not a matter of a single experiment ; it is a correlation whi 

we can make through an experience covering 15 8 and cover 

about 4,000 carefully conducted feeding riments of all degrees o 

length from a few weeks to the full span of life of the animals, (P. 23.) 
* * s * * * 0 


Doctor McCottum. My parting statement, 
that there is no question but what milk is 
there is no effective substitute. It is not a 
is some food value in skimmed milk, as to whe 
in some peculiar situation, that one might not get along if a suitable 
amount of eggs were included in the diet every day. It is not a ques- 
tion whether technically you can bring before a legislative committee 
of this sort a situation which might work in a satisfactory manner 
without this food. But this is the point, that we are educated to use 
milk. We are a people who tor h s. of erations have depended 
upon dairy products as a prominent article of our diet. We know how 
to use it, and we like it. We bave an agricultural industry which can 
not remain a permanent one—there can be no permanent system of 
agriculture without an animal industry to go with it. Which animal 
industry are you going to maintain? 

This is not a public health aspect in its nearer relatio but in its 
fundamental relations it is. How are you going to maintain a per- 
manent system of agriculture? Phosphorus and potassium are the 
limiting factors in the soil of America. We have no deposits of phos- 

horus and no adequate deposits of calcium that will meet the cul- 
ural needs of this country for fertilizer. If we are going to take of 
the farms continually the cereals and other crops, if we are going to 
remove the valuable food from the farm, then we sell the fertility of 
our farms. You will be doing then what has been done in New England, 
in New York, in 1 and is now being done in the North- 
western States; you will crop your soils out until they will produce no 
more until certain elements are put back, because they were robbed 
from the soil. (Pp. 32 and 33.) 

Doctor Erf, of the Ohio State University, secretary of the Ohio 
Dairymen's Association, and their feeding adviser, stated before 
the committee: 

ber of ri tal f whit ice. As near as 
I os oe {howe 2 — wore fed on Aede 5 about 45 ene 
and those that were fed on milk weighed 182, I think. (P. 165.) 

The testimony of Doctor McCollum and Doctor Erf and the 
facts ascertained in the many actual experiments should satisfy 
all that the use of counterfeit is deleterious to the health of 
not only infants but adults as well. 

Eleven States have enacted laws restricting the sale of filled 
milk—Oregon, California, Utah, Colorado, Wisconsin, Ohio, 
New York, New Jersey, Maryland, Florida, and Connecticut. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. I have heard what the gentle- 
man said about this fraud that is being practiced, if there is 
fraud practiced, but I would like to have the gentleman tell us 
where he gets the constitutional authority for prohibiting the 
shipment of this food in interstate commerce when it has been 
shown by the author of the bill, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Vorcr], that it is not injurious or deleterious to human 
health, but merely unwholesome. Where do you get your con- 
stitutional authority for prohibiting the shipment? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Let us settle the first question as to its being 
a fraud and injurious to human health, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. In view of the child labor 
law the first decision in the child labor law—— 

Mr. HAUGEN. When we have settled the first question we 
will have no trouble in settling the second—the constitution- 
ality of the bill. 

Mr. VOIGT. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. The gentleman can not deny 
that nux vomica will kill a mouse, but will not contend that it 
would necessarily kill a human being? 

Mr. HAUGEN. If you will turn to the testimony before the 
committee, which I have quoted from Doctor McCollum, an un- 
questioned authority on this matter, you will find that he states 
that it is deleterious to the health of not only infants but adults 
as well. The investigation made and the facts ascertained by 
Doctor McCollum and Mr, Erf go to show that it is injurious to 
health, and if injurious to health and a fraud, Congress un- 
doubtedly has the power to regulate its manufacture and sale 
in interstate commerce, 

One contention is that the pure food and drugs act requires 
the labeling of cans, and if that law is properly enforced no 
further legislation is required. Labeling is important, but it is 
not sufficient in itself to protect the public health. The labeling 
of the cans in which the substitute is sold does not protect the 
vast number of people who are unknowingly served with it in 
hotels, restaurants, and boarding houses; besides, there are 
thousands of people in this country who can not read a label, 
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The substitute is bought largely by the ignorant. Many do not 
even look at the label, much less read it, when purchasing it, 
Evidently much of it is labeled to conform with the pure food 
585 95 act, as, for instance, the Hebe, a popular brand, is 
Net contents 1 Ib. Avoirdupois. Hebe Reg. 
8 1 * Milk 17 55 W Contains 7.8 
e : 25.5 per cent 5 
mes: Chicago—Seattle, U. $ Pere = ee ener 
And also contains the statement— 
3 Baking, Coffee. Do Not Use In Place of Milk for 


To this there is no charge made as to misbranding food in 
interstate commerce. If not properly labeled, or if misbranded, 
the Department of Agriculture could, under the pure food and 
drugs act, suppress the practice. 

In discussing the matter of properly marking the cans in 
which the filled milk is sold and printing a warning on the 
containers against the use of the substitute for certain pur- 
pa Doctor McCollum had the following to say before the com- 
mittee: 
me . tie. Presa be protected by the prescription 

or MCCOLLUM. That would protect those who are capable of 
reading and who take the trouble to interpret the labels, but I am 
Speaking in behalf of those tens of thousands of uneducated mothers, 
of foreign mothers, who are not capable of reading that label. We are 
Bs ane ens Sexiest cana Pec serait a Mei ane eis 
macists. That is the best we can do (a). en 

Undoubtedly much of this substitute is sold as real compound 
milk and not as filled milk, and at the same price as the real 
ae The following testimony before the committee would 
so cate. 


Mr. ENGELS, I might also add, supplementing his remark, I was 
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dictating a little to my snog Sp esterday afternoon. He had 
just . ons back from a visit to New Ham re, and the ple he 
visit thought 


it was a full evaporated milk, and they were amazed when they found 
out that it was not (p. 169). 

Mr. CLAGE. In connection with what the gentleman has stated, I 
wish to have it appear in the record that I inquired at a large number 
of stores in Washington just to find out the price of Hebe within this 
last two weeks, and condense@ milk, and almost without exception the 
price was the same. I did not go to 156, but I went to quite a large 
number of the leading grocers in this city, 


= * * a > * * 

Doctor Larson. Week before last these 156 stores sold the real prod- 
uct for 9 cents for the large can and the filled milk for 10 cents (p. 126). 

Another matter worthy of consideration is the importance of 
agriculture, its future progress and prosperity, which is the very 
foundation of our Nation’s growth and greatness. Al wealth 
springs from Mother Earth. Our bread basket was essential in 
winning the war. All agree that upon the tiller of the soil de- 
pends the stability of our Nation and the happiness of our 
people. When we turn to the census reports we find that more 
than half of the American people live in rural districts. We 
find that more than 6,000,000 farmers and 6,000,000 farm labor- 
ers, tilling more than 6,000,000 farms, produced last year 5,600,- 
000,000 bushels of cereals, which is about one-third of the pro- 
duction of cereals in the world, and about 917,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, which is about one-third of the wheat produced in all the 
world. We have 43,000,000 head of cattle, 23,300,000 milch cows, 
giving more than 8,500,000,000 gallons of milk. We have 71,000,- 
000 swine, 49,000,000 sheep, and 19,500,000,000 pounds of meat, 
pork and mutton, Our factories and mills have for some time 
been running on part time, with only 35 per cent production. 
This has not caused much disturbance. True, there is an occa- 
sional local disturbance here and there. The failure of a crop, 
or only a 85 per cent production of crop, would cause not only a 
national calamity, but great alarm throughout the world. The 
fertility and productivity of the soil, the yield, and the crops are 
dependent upon the dairy cow. Without the dairy, the rejuve- 
nating of the soil, we would have a shrinkage in yield and deple- 
tion of the soil, and as a result the farms would be deserted. 
If so, the dairy and this legislation is not only to the interest 
of our 6,000,000. farmers and 6,000,000 wage earners on the 
farm, but to all of our people. It is unnecessary to say that 
just laws to prohibit the manufacture and sale of the counter- 
feit, and an honest enforcement of such laws, are necessary. 

In my opinion fraud, made possible by counterfeiting, should 
not be tolerated. It should be prohibited in every form. In 
my opinion the counterfeiting of milk is just as unjust, if not 
more so, as the counterfeiting of gold dollars, Counterfeiting 
a $10 gold piece robs the victim of $10. The counterfeiting of 
100 pounds of butter fat, worth $35, by substituting for it 100 
pounds of coconut fat, worth $12, and selling the compound at 
milk prices, not only robs the victim of $23, but if served to 
infants or invalids it may rob him of his child or other member 
of his family. 
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The counterfeit of milk is on a par with the counterfeiting 
oleo for butter. We have had much experience with oleo laws. 
Thirty-two States, with five-sixths of our total population, en- 
acted laws prohibiting the sale of yellow oleomargarine, Ac- 
cording to Secretary Gage’s report, 5,492 dealers were then 
engaged in selling the counterfeit oleo in violation of the State 
laws. They sold in 1889 in those 82 States 62,825,582 pounds 
of yellow oleomargarine made in semblance of butter, while 
1,501 dealers sold 16,860,141 pounds in the remaining States. 
Towa had a drastic law prohibiting the coloring of substitutes 
in imitation of butter or cheese, and requiring that every pack- 
age be plainly marked Substitute for butter,” and that each 
sale be accompanied by a verbal notice and printed statement 
that the article was an imitation and giving the address of 
the maker, and also requiring that the use of the imitation in 
hotels and bakeries must be made known by signs. Neverthe- 
less, as shown by Secretary Gage's report, three dealers sold 
79,927 pounds of yellow oleomargarine in the year 1889 in the 
State of Iowa, every pound of it sold in violation of the law 
and every pound thus sold displaced a pound of butter and 
robbed the dairy producer of his legitimate market. B. P. 
Norton, then dairy commissioner of Iowa, stated in a letter: 

I bave no doubt that we are injured $2,500,000 every year for the 
benefit of the oleomargarine producer and the consumers are not at 
all benefited, 

Mr.. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. We all believe in just laws and an honest 
administration of such laws. We can not be contented with 
anything else. Legislation not to deprive an individual, corpo- 
ration, or interest of a single dollar honestly acquired, but 
legislation to promote progress, prosperity, and happiness to 
all our people, to see to it that nobody is imposed upon, that 
all are given adequate protection against counterfeiting, re- 
sulting in frand and deception; yes, against any invasion on 
the part of unscrupulous interests in order that we may have 
the fullest development of every worthy and legitimate enter- 
prise, certainly legislation to protect the health and lives of 
our people, [Applause.] 

I ask unanimous consent to incorporate in my remarks ex- 
cerpts from the hearings. 

sec CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
exp 8 

Mr. HAUGEN. I ask unanimous consent, Mr, Chairman, to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? * 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. LAZARO]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana is rec- 
ognized for five minutes. 

Mr, KINCHELOE. Mr, Chairman, I think we ought to have 
more people here to hear the discussion. I make the point of 
order that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Ninety-six Members are present—not 
a quorum. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers, 

The CHAIRMAN, No quorum is present. The Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Andrew, Mass. Copley French Kinkaid 
Anthony Coughlin Prothingham Kitchin 
Atkeson Crago Gallivan Kline, N. Y. 
Barkley Cramton Garrett, Tenn, Knigħt 

k Crowther Glynn Kraus 
Blakene Cullen Goodykoontz Kreider 
Bland, ind. ale d Kunz 
Bland, Va. Davis, Minn. Graham, III Langley 
Boles Dempsey Graham, Pa. Larson, Minn. 
Brand Dickinson riest Layton 
Britten Drane rifin Linthicum 
Brooks, Pa. Drewry Hammer McArthur 
Brown, Tenn. Driver Hawley McFadden 
Burke Dunbar mes cKenzie 
Cantrill Dunn Hakan McLaughlin, Pa. 
Carew ENis Hudspeth MePherson 
Chandler, N. Y. Evans Ireland Maloney 
Chandler, Okla. Fairchild James Mann 
Christopherson avrot Jefferis, Nebr. Mansfield 
Clark, Fla Fenn Johnson, 8. Michaelson 
Classon Fess Johnson, Wash, ils 
Cockran Fields Kahn, Calif. Mondell 
Cole, Iowa. ‘ish Kelley, Mich, Montoya 
Collins Focht SAN Pa. Moore, M, 
Sree ey AE Sa 

nnol a. er enn u 
Cooper, Ohio. Free Kindred. Nelson, A. P. 
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Nelson, J. M. Reber Stafford Tyson 
Newton, Minn, Riordan Stiness Upshaw 
Nolan Rogers Stoll Vaile 
O'Brien Rosenbloom Strong, Pa. Vare 
Ogden Rouse Sullivan Walters 
Oldfield Rucker Sweet Wason 
Olpp Ryan Tague Wheeler 
Sabath Taylor, Ark. Williams, Tex. 
Park, Ga, Sanders, Ind, Taylor, Colo, Winslow 
Patterson, N. J. Sears Taylor, Tenn. Wise 
Pringey Sinnott TIllman Wood, Ind. 
Rainey, Ala, Smith, Idaho Tilson 
Rainey, III. Smithwick Tinkham 
Reavis Snyder Treadway 


Thereupon the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hicks, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee, having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8086) to 
prohibit the shipment of filled milk in interstate or foreign 
commerce and finding itself without a quorum, he had caused 
the roll to be called, whereupon 270 Members responded to their 
names, a quorum, and he submitted a list of absentees for entry 
in the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The committee will resume its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time now stands as follows: The gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. Jacoway] has 70 minutes remain- 
ing. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Vorer] has 61 min- 
utes remaining. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Arkansas, 

Mr. JACOWAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. LAZARO]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Louisiana is recog- 
nized for five minutes, 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, yesterday we passed the bill 
giving agriculture representation on the Federal Reserve Board, 
and soon we will pass the bill extending the time of the War 
Finance Corporation. Both of these bills are nonpartisan and 
meritorious and should become law. I wish to discuss both 
bills briefly, first the bill giving agriculture representation on 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

When we take into consideration the fact that the Federal 
Reserve Board is not created for the purpose of making loans 
only, but to decide on a general policy to be pursued, it seems 
to me highly desirable that the various basic activities of this 
country should be represented on the board. It is important 
that there should be on this board some man who is agricul- 
turally minded, who appreciates the effect upon agriculture and 
upon prices of certain large policies in administrating our great 
eredit machinery. I think it is highly desirable that inasmuch 
as the law already provides for representation, industrially and 
commercially, we should add agriculture, which certainly is the 
basic and fundamental industry of this country. Surely all 
must agree that in considering, financially, industrially, and 
commercially, the industries of the country, agriculture also 
should be included. 

The bill extending the time of the War Finance Corporation 
merely extends the operation of credit facilities we are already 
familiar with. I was one of those who helped to revive the 
War Finance Corporation, and I do not know of any other meas- 
ure that did more to help agriculture and business throughout 
the United States than this measure. The people are just be- 
ginning to learn its benefits and are asking that it be continued. 
It is realized now more than ever that it is absolutely necessary 
to have better credit facilities in order to have ample produc- 
tion and intelligent marketing. We are not asking for special 
benefits for special sections or classes, but fair and equal treat- 
ment for all the people engaged in all the industries of the 
country. When all the industries are represented in the opera- 
tions of our laws there will be less contempt for the law and 
more prosperity and happiness among our people. 

Agriculture has been brought to a point where its future is 
imperiled, where it is bound to go backward unless real relief is 
to come soon. The need of a constructive national 
looking to the rebuilding of agriculture is absolutely necessary. 
That fact is appreciated by business men and laborers every- 
where. It is plain to all now that there must be production and 
prosperity on the farms if we are to have employment and good 
wages in the cities. What contributes to the prosperity of agri- 
culture unquestionably benefits all industries. It is not class 
legislation to demand that agriculture has as good credit facil- 
ities as any other business. It is legislation in the interest of 
all classes. It seems to me that it is high time for us to under- 
stand that if we are to revive agriculture, business, employment, 
and prosperity in this country we must adopt a national con- 
structive agricultural program. : 

First. This program must include representation of agricul- 
ture in the Government bureaus that have to decide upon 
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policies governing loans. There must be longer terms and a 
lower rate of interest, 

Second. The perfecting of our laws facilitating cooperative 
marketing. 

Third. Laws punishing severely illegitimate speculation in 
the exchanges of the country. The larger part of the living 
cost to-day is added to the price of food and clothes after they 
leave the farmers’ door. This the consumers in the big centers 
should understand, and when they do I am sure they will co- 
operate and support us in demanding that our system of dis- 
tribution be protected from these gamblers. 

Fourth. The extension of better warehousing facilities, where 
our products can be stored without danger of being damaged by 
the elements, graded intelligently, and negotiable certificates 
can be issued permitting the owners to use them in their daily 
business transactions. 

Fifth. Perfecting of the farm loan system, with the view of 
encouraging home ownership. This is not only good business 
but it is vital to the preservation of our country and its institu- 
tions against the spread of radicalism. 

Sixth. The recognition of the tariff as a nonpolitical and 
economie problem, with the view of giving equal protection to 
our agricultural products that is given to our manufactured 
products, not with the idea of enriching a few at the expense 
of the many, but reasonable protection to maintain our Ameri- 
can standard of wages and living. ; 

Seventh, Better and cheaper transportation facilities, which 
will come to us only when we adopt a comprehensive system 
of transportation, coordinating the use of good roads, railroads, 
and waterways. 

Eighth. Business and economy in local, State, and National 
government, with the view of reducing the burden of taxation. 
We are going through a period of reconstruction and unrest, 
and I believe our people are more interested in the immediate 
and proper solution of these big problems than they are in 
politics. I believe, too, that they expect us to work here as 
Americans rather than partisans in passing the laws that are 
necessary to give the country relief. [Applause.] 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. TOWNER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized 
for five minutes. 
A Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I shall support this bill with- 

out any hesitation. Its purpose is to prevent the shipment in 
interstate commerce of an article which is at once fraudulent 
and injurious. There is not any question in my mind as to the 
constitutionality of this act. The evidence before the commit- 
tee and the report of the committee show clearly that while it 
is labeled correctly, it is sold as a fraudulent product; that it 
is represented to be milk; that it is sold as milk when, as a 
matter of fact, it is not milk, 

Perhaps the most valuable element in milk is the butter fat, 
which in filled milk has been entirely removed. The most 
valuable constituent of butter fat is that mysterious and hith- 
erto almost unknown substance that we now call “ vitamine,” 
and without which it is virtually impossible to sustain human 
life. The substitute which is used for butter fat is entirely 
without vitamine, and therefore that which is of most value 
in the milk, which is admitted to be the most valuable of all 
human food, has been abstracted and taken away from this 
product, 

The evidence before the committee shows quite clearly that 
this product is sold in the neighborhoods where in mang cases 
the people are either so ignorant or so unacquainted with the 
English language that they can not know and do not understand 
the labels that are placed upon it, and in that way it is in fact a 
fraud that is perpetrated upon them. 

The evidence also shows that it is represented in many cases 
by the dealers in milk to be really evaporated or condensed milk, 
which it is not. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. This measure, of course, will not prevent these 
ignorant people from purchasing it if they live in the States 
which manufacture it? 

Mr. TOWNER. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. WALSH. Would the gentleman contend that we would 
have jurisdiction to prohibit the shipment of skimmed milk in 
interstate commerce because it did not contain the butter fat? 


Louisiana asks 
Is there 


Mr. TOWNER, I do not know whether we would or not. 
That is not the proposition, and we have not the evidence as to 
that that we have in this case. The evidence in this case clearly 
establishes the fact that there is a fraud being perpetrated in 
the sale of this milk in interstate commerce; and if it is a 
fraud, then it is constitutional to prohibit its transportation in 
interstate commerce. If it is a misbranded article, it is per- 
fectly within the jurisdiction of Congress to prevent its being 
sold in any form, The pure food law has been sustained upon 
almost every possible ground that could be imagined. And the 
Supreme Court has always held that if the article sold was 
deleterious, that if it was in any way a fraudulent article, It 
could be prohibited from interstate commerce; and in this case 
the testimony goes so far as to show that so eminent an author- 
ity as one of the physicians of Johns Hopkins University says 
that an infant fed on this milk would certainly have rickets 
within a short time. That is the condition under which this bill 
is presented. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
expired, 

Mr. TOWNER. Has the gentleman any further time that he 
can grant me? 

Mr. VOIGT. I yield the gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. TOWNER. Now, why should not this legislation be 
passed? If it is constitutional under the authorities, why 
should we not protect the lives of the children of the United 
States? If we can be of any assistance within our lawfully 
constituted powers in so vitally important a matter, ought we 
not to do it? If a fraud is being perpetrated which is in- 
jurious to the health of the babies and the children of the 
United States, ought we not to do our part to try to prevent it? 

Mr. WALSH. I dislike to interrupt the gentleman when he 
has such a short time, but why does not this come under the 
pure food- law as it is now on the books? If this be a fraud 
and deleterious, why does it not come under the pure food law? 

Mr. TOWNER. Simply because under the provisions of the 
pure food law, unless it is misbranded, even when it is an 
adulteration of an article, if it is not misbranded it may be 
sold. Of course, the difference lies purely in the fact that this 
is not, in fact, misbranded. It is given some kind of an artificial 
name, and the wrong and the injury comes because it is, in 
fact, in the form of milk, and is sold in cans of exactly the same 
size, and those who purchase it are made to believe that it is, 
in fact, condensed milk, so that in reality it is a fraud perpe- 
trated upon the people who above all others in the world ought 
not to be injured. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has exPired. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. KNUTSON]. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, the so-called Voigt filled- 
milk bill is one of the most meritorious measures to come before 
this House in a long time. The bill seeks to put a stop to a 
flagrant fraud that has been perpetrated upon the babies of the 
Nation for a number of years, and its passage has been urged 
by women’s clubs and civic bodies as well as farmers’ organiza- 
tions from every section of our land. 

Just what does this bill propose? Simply this: To prevent 
the introduction of filled milk in interstate commerce, and I ain 
amazed that there should be those in this body who would pre- 
vent its enactment on constitutional grounds. Mr. Chairman, 
I am not a lawyer, therefore I will not attempt to discuss this 
measure from a legal angle. I do hold, however, that Congress 
has the right to enact this legislation, for it is clearly in the 
interest of public welfare. Years ago Congress legislated on 
oleomargarine and it was upheld by the courts. This legisla- 
tion is on all fours with the oleomargarine legislation, and if 
it is carried into the courts it will surely be upheld. 

There is absolutely nothing that can be said for filled milk. 
It is an indefensible fraud that has been perpetrated on un- 
sophisticated foreigners for the past six or seven years, The 
manufacturers extract from the whole milk all the butter fat 
and vitamines, which is replaced with an equal amount of re- 
fined coconut oil, The butter fat is worth about 45 cents per 
pound, while the substitute is only worth 7 or 8 cents. The 
adulterated product looks like the genuine article, but it is 
absolutely without value as a food, and the poor babies to whom 
it is fed become undernourished and emaciated. It stunts the 
poor little things in body and soul, and yet there are those who 
plead for the manufacturers of these damnable articles of fraud 
and would have us believe they are honest, upright business men, 

Dr. E. V. McCollum, of Johns Hopkins University, recently 
conducted a series of very interesting experiments on the effect 
of feeding filled milk to rats. These experiments were made at 
the request of the Committee on Agriculture of the House. I 
herewith append the result of these investigations; 
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M’COLLUM’S EXPERIMENTS ANSWER CONGRESSMAN’S DOUBTS. 

s . * . * . * 
We are giving here, for the first time, the official result of the ex- 
riments, at you may know what value filled milk compounds 
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the amount of milk and evaporated milk used in the ration, 

8 The Sa No. 1 was of the evaporated milk ou. which was fed the 
following ration: Rolled oats, 60 per cent; salt, 1 per cent; lime, 13 per 
i 3 15 per cent; together with 22.5 per cent of evapora 
whole m 

He grew steadily. His hair is slick with the 8 — 1 — His 
eyes are bright, skin healthy and tough. This 
this diet for 163 days and at close of the 
for demonstrations in other experimental fields. 

The rats of the filled-milk group were divided into two classes, 
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The second class 
of rolled oats, 60 per 
15 per cent; and 130 e centimeters of filled milk. e fats were 
in this group. These rats all developed xerophthalmia, the fatal eye 
disease. They were also badly emaciated and exhibited the same gen- 
eral characteristics as the rats of the other filled-milk group. At the 
end of 119 days all had died. 

5 coconut-oll group cf rats were fed the same basic ration as the 
rats of the other groups. Fifteen per cent of coconut oil, however, re- 
pecs the filled milk or whole evaporated milk used ‘n the ration of 

he other groups. Six rats were in this group and 39 days after the | 

beginning of the feeding all were dead. All developed severe cases of 
xerophthalmia. * 

Numerous cases of xerophthalmia in children have been cited, 
ticularly where there has bed 
vitamine-carrying foods in the diet. 

Aside from the lack of vitamine content filled-milk compounds are 
fraudulently sold to an extensive degree as milk. 

In very man 
equal to or better than whole evapora 

These compounds Raye also been recommended by some retall dealers 
as satisfactory food for babies. They are generally sold 
and even higher prices than whole evaporated milk. 


Tex Reasons WHY CONGRESS SHOULÐ Pass THE VOIGT BILL, 
{By Charles W. Holman, executive secretary, National Milk Producers 
Federation.) 
ELEVEN STATES THAT BAR FILLED MILK WITHIN THEIR BORDERS. 
Ohio, New York, Wisconsin, New Jersey, California, Utah, Colorado, 
Maryland, Oregon, Florida, Connecticut. 
There are at least 10 major rexnsons why Congress should pass the 
Voigt bill, H. R. 8086, 8 the movement in interstate and 
foreign commerce of so-called filled milk. 


Here they are: 
PUBLIC WELFARE. 
Labeling methods enable fraudulent practices to thrive. 
2. Many merchants in poorer communities recommend imitation milk 
1 the use of children and babies. 


Many merchants advertise Imitation milk in the newspapers in 
plan angun: e for genuine milk. 
i e product is inferior as a food, in most cases we have 


het merchants selling imitation milk at the same prices aud even 
higher than they obtained for genuine evaporite milk, notwithstanding 
ee ane price per case at which ey obtained the imitation 
roduct 
p 5. The present pure food and drugs act is not broad enough to cover 
the case, The Voigt bill ee yn enor it. Its enforcement will be in 
cute to the Department o 

The Voigt bill is a children’s bill; it bans the movement in inter- 
eats and foreign commerce of a com found that is vitamineless as to 
its fat content, but which is design 
rich in all the vitamines. 

7. Trading concerns have att»mpted to sell imitation milk to Ameri- 
can oF izations engaged in feed ng children and mothers in Euro 
Both the American Friends Service Committee and the American Relief 
Administration have been approached and both organizations turned 


dowo ae Poh Sa osals, 

. McCollum, of Johns Hopkins University, in his public 
ia ales oints out that America is already suffering from defective 
nutrition, due in part to the commercialization of ‘oods and 
the degerminating cf cereals to enable them to keep longer. He also 

ts out the growing use of vegetable fats—all of which are vitamine- 
ess—in the diet. Ife reasons from this that the substitution of imita- 
tion milk in the diet of either the child or the adult will have quite 
an effect in furthering the process of physical degeneration now going on. 

a ECONOMIC, 

9. Despite regulatory. restrictive. and hiomaton 
Colorado, Oregon, California, Utah, Wisconsi 
Jersey, Maryland, Florida, and a isy mar A filled-milk 
been steadily gaining. 


tawa in 11 States— 
io, New York, New 
traffic has 


on under | 


n a Jack of whole milk, butter, or o Rer 


cases unscrupulous dealers recommend filled milk as | 
ted milk. 


at the same 


Production of filled milk, in both case and bulk goods, was: 


Pounds. 

Li T — ee er NS 
— EE a SE 

gt, i ep STREP — x te ae 64 893. 731 

In this same comparative period the production of sweetened con- 

FFT milk, both case and bulk goods, 

was: 
Pounds. 
—— 2, 030, 957, 648 


— 1) 578; 015, 000 
. 140. 312 
a constant production for “oiled” milk for 1921 as 

—— with 1919, and a steady reduction in yolume of genuine 
. amounting to over halt a billion pounds, comparing 1921 
10. Canning whole milk — one of the best ys of 8 to find a 
market for the national whole-milk us. It enables the farmer or 
ihe manufacturer to seek wider markets and to effect gradual market- 
ing. This medium is now seriously threatened by the advent of these 
compounds ‘of skimmed milk and coconut oil. manufacturer is 
enabled to purchase the coconut oil at 8 to 12 cents per pound—a 
price ra inging from one-fiftn to one-fourth the price of butter fat. 
Euch a difference in nroduct'on costs can not be met by milk pro- 
ducers. They are constantly faced with increasing expenses due to the 


in ng desire of both the producing and the consuming public for 
more sanitary milk products. 
Finally, “ oiled ” milk does not offer farmers any additional market 


| for their skimmed milk not already afforded by evaporated milk, but 
it does take away a market for thelr butter fats. 

Mr, Chairman, filled milk has the same deadly effect on 
babies, and it is in behalf of the little ones that I plead. Let 
25 pass this legislation without delay and thereby do much 
to safeguard the health and lives of those who will be our 
| citizens of to-morrow. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas makes the 
| point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] Eighty-six Members are pres- 
ent; not a quorum. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
| now rise, and I reqnest that that motion be voted down. 
| The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
appeared to have it. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 
Tellers were ordered. 


to take the place of a product | 


The committee again divided, and the tellers [Mr. Vorot 
and Mr. Jacoway] announced that there were—ayes 3, noes 89. 
| The CHAIRMAN, The committee declines to rise; a quo- 
rum is not present, and the Clerk will call the roll. 
The roll was called, and the following Members failed to an- 
swer to their names: 
| Anthony Dunn Knight Rodenberg 
Atkeson Ellis Kraus Rogers 
Bankhead Evans Kunz Rosenbloom 
ley Fenn Langley ouse 
Beck Fess I Ga. yan 
BaL ea 2 Minn 3 Ind. 
eney oc yton nders, N. Y. 
Bland, tnd. Fordney Linthicum rs 
Bland, Va. ear Little Smithwick 
Boies Free McArthur ell 
Brand French McFadden nyder 
Britten Frothingham McLaughlin, Pa. Sproul 
Brooks, Pa. Gallivan McPherson Stafford 
Campbell, Pa. Garrett, Tenn. Madden Stedman 
Cantrill Garrett, Tex. Maloney Stiness 
| Chandler, N. Y. Goodykoontz Mann Stoll 
Chandler, Okla, Gould Mansfield Strong, Pa. 
Christopherson Graham, III. Michaelson Sullivan 
Clark, Fla. Graham, Pa. Mills Sumopers, Tex. 
Classon est Montague Sweet 
Cockran Griffin Moore, III. 
Cole, Iowa Himes Morin Taylor, Ark. 
Cole, Ohio Hudspeth Mudd Taylor, Colo 
Collins Hukriede Nelson, A. P. Taylor, Tenn, 
Connell Humphreys Nelson, J. M Tilson 
Connolly, Pa. „Ireland Nolan Tinkham 
Cooper, Obio ames O'Rrien Treadway 
Copley Jefferis, oe OlMfield son 
| Coughlin Johnson, S. Dak. Olpp Upshaw 
Crago Johnson, Wash. Paige Vaile 
Cramton Jones, Pa. Park, Ga. Vare 
Crowther Fuhn Parker, N. Y. Ward, N. * 
Cullen Kelley, Mich Patterson, Mo. Wason 
le Kelly, Pa. Patterson, N. J. Wheeler 
Davis, Minn, Kendall Porter Williams, III. 
| Dempsey Kennedy Rainey, Ala. Winslow 
Denison Kindred Rainey, III. Wood, Ind. 
Dickinson Kinkaid Reavis Woodyard 
Drane Kitchin Reber Wright 
Driver 8 Riddick Zihiman 
Dunbar Kline, J. Y. Riordan 


Thereupon the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hicks, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having under consideration the bill H. R. 8086, find- 
ing itself without a quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, and that 268 Members, a quorum, had answered to their 
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names, and that he presented the list of absentees to be entered 
in the Journal and RECORD. 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, Chairman, the pending vote is that the 
committee do now rise, is it not? 

The CHAIRMAN. That vote was defeated. 

Mr. WALSH. But there was no quorum developed. 

The CHAIRMAN. A quorum has now been developed. There 
is a quorum present. 

Mr. WALSH. The vote was pending at the time, but the 
absence of a quorum was developed. We took the vote by 
tellers, and it appeared on that vote that there was no quorum 
net Is not that now the pending question before the com- 
mittee 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion that the 
committee do now rise. 

The question was taken, and the motion was rejected. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CLARKE]. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, Josh Billings 
once remarked that he had seen many things on milk, but the 
best thing was cream. [Laughter.] 

Members of Congress, when they go to the House restaurant 
and order mush and milk or bread and milk for their luncheon, 
as many of us do, have their milk served in bottles, and invaria- 
bly you will see the Congressman inspecting the bottle to see 
how rich the milk is in the cream that rises to the top, 

If you take this cream off or separate it from the milk and 
extract an additional amount with the separator, you get 
so-called skim milk or thin milk. If you take this skim milk 
or thin milk and partially evaporate it, then substitute for the 
cream taken away coconut and yegetable oils, you have “ filled 
milk.“ 

This bill (H. R. 8086) seeks to prohibit the shipment of so- 
called “ filled milk“ in interstate and foreign commerce. 

The facts in the case are: There has grown up in this country 
a business of very considerable proportions, estimated to con- 
sume about 200,000,000 pounds of skimmed milk per annum. 
The product of this business is called “filled milk” and 
bears various trade names, such as Hebe,” “Enzo,” “ Nu- 
tro.” “Nyko,” and so forth. Filled milk is an evaporated 
skimmed milk, and may be properly defined as “any milk, 
cream, or skimmed milk, whether or not condensed, evaporated, 
concentrated, powdered, dried, or desiccated, to which has been 
added or which has been blended or compounded with any fat, 
or oil other than fat, so that the resulting product is in imita- 
tion or semblance of milk.” Through the skillful wording of the 
labels and the more skillful manipulating of distributors, this 
filled-milk product is palmed off on the unsuspecting public 
as a whole-milk product. In simpler and less technical terms 
“filed milk” is evaporated milk from which the cream has 
been removed and, for the cream taken away, there has been 
substituted from 6 to 8 per cent of coconut or other vegetable 
oil. In the process of manufacturing this “filled” milk there 
has been taken out of that original, healthy, whole-milk product 
not only the cream but a large proportion of the essential, in- 
dispensable, nourishing element, the fat soluble or vitamines 
that experts in dietetics or nutrition include as an invaluable 
element of milk. Professor Mendel, of Yale, and Professor Me- 
Collum, of Johns Hopkins, the two leading authorities, agree 
that these vitamines are essential for a well-rounded ration for 
humankind, especially in the feeding of infants and small chil- 
dren. 

„Filled“ milk, when put to a laboratory test, shows that mice 
and rats that have been fed on it waste away, become scrawny, 
mangy, undernourished, and susceptible to disease, while others 
fed on the whole milk—under exactly similar conditions—are 
strong, vigorous, healthy, and almost immune from disease. It 
naturally follows that humankind, especially children and in- 
fants, fed on this milk do not obtain these healthy vitamines 
and are undernourished and often become subject to and sus- 
ceptible of disease, especially rickets. This “filled” milk prod- 
uct finds its largest market in the industrial centers where for- 
eign born live, and its victims are children. 

On the economic side I point to the lesson of experience. 
Dairy centers in the Middle West, with great effort and at a 
heavy expense, had developed a large foreign market for whole- 
milk cheese. This market was promising, not alone in the large 
demand for this wholesome, healthy product, but in the prospect 
for enlarging the markets through the years, when along come 
Avarice and Cunning in the guise of “ filed” cheese manufac- 
turers, filled with an inordinate greed for profits, taking ad- 
vantage of the situation developed by these pioneer dairy inter- 
ests and they began underselling with their“ filled-milk ” cheese, 
so that with this semblance of the real thing incalculable in- 


jury was done the dairy farmers, and this foreign market so 
laboriously built up was destroyed. The present bill proposes 
that history shall not repeat itself with this fundamental 
filled“ milk product, and further proposes to prevent the sacri- 
fice of infants on the altar of greed. 

Arguments were presented at the hearings that these “ filled” 
milk products were properly branded and came within the scope 
of the so-called “Food and drugs act of June 30, 1906.” To 
show the flimsiness of their arguments one has but to turn to 
the records of the hearings, where it was admitted by the manu- 
facturers themselves that—although they still keep up the 
rest of the imitation—they have changed the wording of the 
labels, not once or twite but many times, to meet the demands 
of public opinion and to try and keep within the law. 

These “ filled-milk“ manufacturers claim it is not within the 
power of Congress to prevent the interstate transportation of 
their product. I now invite your careful attention to the “ Pure 
food law,” and especially to section 7 of that act that defines 
the adulteration of food, as follows: 

That for the poon of this act an article shall be deemed adul- 
terated * * * In the case of food: 

First. If any substance has been mixed or packed with it so as to 
reduce or lower or injuriously affect its quality, strength, or purity. 

e r any substance has been substituted wholly or in part for 

Third. If any valuable constituent of the article has been wholly or 
in part abstracted, or if the product be below that standard or quality, 
strength, or purity represented to the purchaser or consumer, 

I wish to call your attention to these words in the first para- 
graph of that act: 

An article is deemed adulterated (in the case of food) when any sub- 
stance has been mixed or packed with it so as to uce or lower or 
injuriously affect its quality, strength, or purity. 

Can anyone successfully contend that the natural, whole milk, 
from which has been taken its cream, or 50 per cent of the fat, 
soluble vitamine, is not such an article as to come squarely 
within the wording and intent of the first paragraph of sec- 
tion 7? 

But let us proceed a step further, and in the second paragraph 
of that same section 7 is this wording: 

If any substance has been substituted, wholly or in part for the 
article. 

And surely in the “filled milk” there has been substituted 
for the cream vegetable oils. 

In the third paragraph of section 7 we find the absolute con- 
viction of these misbranders and “ filled-milk” manufacturers, 
where the language is again clear and beyond peradventure, for 
it says that an article of food is adulterated “if any valuable 
constituent of the article has been wholly or in part abstracted,” 
and it is a certainty that from the whole milk the yaluable 
constituent cream has been abstracted. So that this “ filled 
milk” comes not within one paragraph of section 7 but within 
each of the three paragraphs. The whole conception, intent, 
and wording of this section is founded upon the theory that the 
law was not only to guard the public health but to prevent 
fraud upon the public. 

Let us take one of these labels on their cans and see what it 
says, This product contains 7.8 per cent vegetable fat, 25.5 
per cent total solids.” What does this language mean to you, 
Mr. Congressman? If you find difficulty in comprehending it, 
how about the poor and illiterate mother? But Mr. Hayward, a 
friendly witness for the manufacturers of this“ filled milk,” ex- 
plains this to mean that 7.8 per cent of the 25 per cent is milk 
solids and fats and that 7.8 per cent of the 25 per cent, or 253 
per cent, is vegetable fat and the balance 50 per cent water, 
This is the product these “ filled milk” producers want to send 
out in disguise—an impoverished milk compound—to unfairly 
compete with the wholesome, healthy, life-sustaining vitamines, 
the pure, wholesome, natural product of the cow. 

Now, let us briefly examine the question of the constitution- 
ality of the so-called Voigt bill now before us. 

First. I contend that Congress may prohibit the transporta- 
tion in interstate and foreign commerce of any article the use 
of which may be regarded as injurious to the public welfare, 
and maintain that this “ filled milk” is such an article. 

In the leading case of Gibbons v. Ogden (9 Wheat. U. 8.) 
Chief Justice Marshall sets forth the intent of that power— 
1. e., to prohibit the transportation in interstate and foreign 
commerce—as follows: 

It is the power to regulate; that is, to prescribe the rule by which 
commerce is to be governed. This power, like all others vested in 
Congress, is complete in itself, may be exercised to its utmost extent, 
and acknowledges no limitations other than are prescribed in the Con- 
stitution. These are expressed in plain terms and do not affect the 
questions which arise in this case * * + or which have been dis- 
cussed at the bar. If, as has always been understood, the 8 
of Congress, though limited to specified objects, is plenary as to those 
objects, the power over commerce with foreign nations and among the 
several States is vested in Congress absolutely as it would be ina gle 
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ver cohstitutlon the same restrictions on the 
8 the "power av are found in the Constitution of the United 
States. 

And in the celebrated Lottery cases (188 U. S. 821) it has 
established the principle that the power of Congress to regulate 
interstate commerce also includes the power to prohibit the 
interstate carriage of any article deemed by Congress to be 
injurious in its nature or in its use to the public health, morals, 
or welfare, despite the fact that the article is not inherently 
dangerous. I could continue to cite cases in point, but there 
are others to follow me whose ability is greater, and I shall 
not trespass upon your time and patience, leaving the cases 
cited as conclusive on that proposition. 

In laying down the second fundamental proposition, that is— 
that Congress, having the power to prohibit the interstate transporta- 
tion of adulterated and harmful foods, Congress must necessarily have 
the power to determine what articles are to be considered adulterated 
or harmful as a means of making the prohibition effective. 

This power is an incidental power, but it was clearly recog- 
nized by the Supreme Court in the leading case of McDermott 
v. Wisconsin (228 U. S. 115, 129) as follows: 

* * © The article of food or drugs, the shipment or delivery for 
shipment in interstate commerce of which is prohibited and punished, 
is such as is adulterated or misbranded within the mang of the act. 
What it is to adulterate or misbrand foods or drugs within the 8 
of the act requires a consideration of its other provisions, wherein suc 
adulterations or misbranding is defined. 

The third proposition I submit to you for consideration is 
this: 

Congress has the power to panne interstate shipments of “ filled 
milk" and the power to establish the standard of purity and strength 
of foods, it being clearly established that Congress has the power to set 
ap: standards so as to secure a minimum of the nutritive elements in 
whatever the product may be and prevent fraud on the general public. 

On the face of the proposition these manufacturers of “ filled 
milk“ come before you with their product packed in cans simi- 
lar to those of the long-established whole-milk manufacturers, 
bearing labels intended to resemble and copies almost of the 
very labels of the whole-milk containers, the very language of 
which is intended to deceive the poor, the ignorant, and the 
careless reader; so I claim, with the above statement of the 
facts and the decisions of our highest court, they do not come 
into court with clean hands, and it is up to this Congress, hay- 
ing set up the standards under the pure food and drugs act, to 
see to it that those standards are lived up to by all and make 
impossible the interstate shipments of this product. 

Having viewed the technical situation and met the legal ob- 
jections that may be raised, I now wish to present the picture 
of the dairy farmer in its general aspects. The exploited age 
of agriculture is nearly over; cheap farms and homesteads are 
no longer to be had for the asking. Our original rich soil has 
become impoverished, and the great majority of the farmers 
would not have farms to-day if they had not received them from 
their ancestors. If they had to depend upon their earnings, 
with agricultural conditions as they are to-day, they would be 
unable to accumulate the price to buy a farm. It can be said, 
to the everlasting credit of this Congress, that there is no legis- 
lative body in the nations of the world that has recognized more 
clearly that nearly all of the great problems in economics, in 
their direct or indirect relationship, rest upon agriculture. It 
can be further truthfully said, that no Congress stands out 
more conspicuously in its record of giving an attentive ear, a 
sympathetic attention to, and enacting constructive legislation 
that establishes on a more equitable basis the agricultural prob- 
lems left in the aftermath of the war. 

The intensive study of these problems given by the Joint 
Commission of Agricultural Inquiry of the Senate and the 
House, the great agricultural conference, and the almost con- 
tinuous hearings, in my own Agricultural Committee, have been 
reflected in constructive legislation that has indeed been help- 
ful, not alone in its direct relation to this particular subject 
but in a wider way to agriculture in general. 

This bill (Voigt bill) has for its direct object the preven- 
tion of fraud upon the public, the elimination of dishonest com- 
petition, the prevention of tricky practices that fall down when 
put to the test of morals, whether it be the manufacturer or 
the distributor who takes from his shelf, packed in cans made 
to imitate the real product, this “ filled-milk” product, with 
the recommendation “ just as good,” that he sells for the same 
uses as the genuine, whole-milk product, and it costs the dis- 
tributor at least 8 cents per can less. The whole object of this 
bill is shutting the door to these practices that do not méet the 
standard of common honesty in man's dealings with his fellow 
man, and to prevent the helpless infant, the poor, ignorant, or 
illiterate mother from being victimized by avarice and cunning. 
{Applause.] E 
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Let us look on the humanitarian side for a moment. Un- 
biased investigators have gone into the poor and thickly settled 
Sections of our industrial centers and have visited, through 
their visiting nurses, the homes of laborers, and they have 
found everywhere this product injurious and dangerous for 
human consumption, the larger part of the nutritive value ex- 
tracted, and many mothers feeding their helpless children some- 
ee which they suppose contains nutritive value and vitam- 
nes, 

The dairy farmers, of whom I am one, come to you to-day, 
not pleading for a special privilege, not wanting to dig into the 
Treasury of the United States, not afraid to meet open, fair 
competitive business, but claiming that as part and parcel of 
fhe great fundamental industry of the Nation—yes, as the real 
backbone of that Nation—they are entitled to be protected from 
trickery and artifice and fraud in the marketing of their prod- 
ucts, whether it be at home or abroad: [Applause,] 

No limit marks our hours of labor; the sunrise of morning 
and the sunset of evening finds us “on the job,” and when the 
day’s work is done we plan for the morrow. 

There is no class of citizens to-day that enters into the 
hazards and gambles in the production of the necessities of 
life that we farmers do; we gamble with Nature in her whims 
and moods, whether it be the rainfall or the drought; whether 
it be in the snowstorm that blankets the earth and protects 
the seed, or in the crust that forms upon the snow and pre- 
vents the “cattle on a thousand hills” from getting down to 
the grass roots, so that starvation and ruination often result; 
whether it be in the sunshine that causes the seed to sprout 
and grow or sometimes scorches the earth and destroys the 
growing crop, or causes the bud and blossom to come forth 
that bring joy and inspiration to those that “in love of nature 
hold commune with her visible forms”; whether it be the 
birds that fly that are sometimes friend and sometimes enemy, 
or the beetles that crawl; whether it be in those small animals 
that burrow in the earth and destroy or those that in that 
same sphere destroy the enemy, it is a continuous struggle, not 
alone against the seen but as well against the unseen. [Ap- 
plause.] 

To-day our great Agricultural Department and its splendid, 
sympathetic, well-informed Secretary Wallace are urging the 
farmers of the North, East, South, and West to rotate their 
crops, and as the incident of that urging is the encouragement 
to an enlargement of dairy farming. We must go, therefore, 
into the markets of the world with our surplus products, and 
we ask you to assure our dairy farmers by this act that clean, 
wholesome, healthy, nutritive whole milk shall have no fraudu- 
lent competitors to destroy our markets once established. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I am from one of the greatest dairy districts in the world, 
the scene of many of Oooper’s Leather Stocking Tales,” of 
Uncas and Chingachook, the playground of my youth, my 
choice, after roaming the country over, for my last rendezvous 
and final resting place. The Catskills, the land of narrow 
vulleys and precipitous hills, a land largely peopled by the 
Scotch and Scotch-Irish, who overcame not alone the Indian 
but Nature herself. On those wondrous hills and in our en- 
chanting vales are those who toiled with my grandparents, my 
parents, and myself. Boyhood friends abound, and for them 
as for myself, I plead. And as I plead for them, I plead for 
the dairy farmers of the great State of New York and the 
dairy farmers of the North, East, South, and West, for the 
cause is a common cause, und we look to Congress, certain 
that it will not fail us, nor that multitude of unborn who shall 
enter into the better heritage it becomes our paramount duty 
to pass on. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I never had a clearer idea of 
my duty than I have of my duty on this bill. To my mind there 
is no doubt of the unconstitutionality of the proposed bill. 

This bill seeks to exclude from interstate commerce “ Hebe,” 
* Carolene,” and other compounds of skimmed milk and cocoanut 
oil and other vegetable oils because neither babies nor rats 
thrive thereon, as stated by Dr. E. V. McCollum, of Johns Hop- 
kins University. (See hearings before the Committee on Agri- 
culture, House of Representatives, Sixty-seventh Congress, first 
session, on H. R. 6215, by Mr. Vorct, p. 19.) 

But the hearings also show beyond all question that “ Hebe” 
is a wholesome article, not injurious to health, palatable, and 
largely used for cooking purposes in pastry, custards, gravies, 
and so forth, though not as nutritious as but cheaper than 
skinimed milk. There is no doubt or question on either side 
thaf this compound is properly labeled, stating that it is com- 
posed of cocoanut oil and skimmed milk, and the cans also con- 
tain a label Do not use in place of milk for infants.” (Hear- 
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ings, p. 34; also p. 128, Cowan’s evidence.) Mr. Voter himself, 
the patron of this bill, on page 15 of the hearings, uses this 
language: : 

I will ou that there othing poisonous or dele- 
terious in this milk 8388 t * 

Prof. La Fayette B. Mendel, of Yale University, an expert of 
high repute on these subjects, in a letter addressed to Hon. 
Jonn D. CLARKE, a member of the Agricultural Committee of 
the House of Representatives, shows most clearly that this 
product is wholesome and valuable, and while not a food on 
which to raise babies, is harmless if taken by babies. He says: 


I mention this because the opponents have 8 the impressions 
among gullible persons that the use of a can of milk compound is a 
positive menace to the infant which consumes it. Skimmed milk is 
not a rank poison. It is merely not a complete food for an infant; 
neither is barley water nor “prepared foods,” (See hearings, p: 53.) 


See also Dr. J. P. Crozer Griffith’s letter (p. 58 of the hear- 
ings); also statement of Harry Hayward, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
(hearings, p. 57) ; and others maintaining the same view. 
That the label is adequate and sufficient is shown by the 
statement of Mr. Paul R. McKee (hearings, p. 70), where he 
states that the Bureau of Chemistry of the Department of Agri- 
culture, with the food-control officials of a number of States, 
were advised as to the adoption of these labels, and they were 
indorsed by these gentlemen, and then they were told: 


Gentlemen, if there is anything else we should pat upon the label 
or leave off of the label in order that the product shall be sold for 


, What it is, we will be very glad to have your suggestions and to fol- 


low them. 

Thus showing no attempt to deceive the public, but uberrima 
fides in dealing with the public. 

These are sufficient to show that the compound is pure, 
wholesome, and cheap; that good faith has been shown by the 
makers of it; and the Department of Agriculture has given its 
sanction to the labels on the cans by which the public may 
know exactly what is contained in the article, 

Now, gentlemen, I challenge the production of a case from 
the beginning of our Government down to this day in which the 
Supreme Court has held that an article which is pure, harmless, 
not deleterious, but an ordinary article in the business of the 
world, has ever been excluded from the interstate commerce of 
the country. I challenge the production of such a case. Why, 
one of the chief objects that induced the formation of our Gov- 
ernment was to facilitate commerce. You will remember the 
Annapolis convention, the forerunner of the Federal conven- 
tion, met for that purpose, and yet we are asked to vote for this 
bill whose aim is to destroy commerce, when our Government 
was formed to facilitate it. 


When we look at all powers vested in Congress as trust powers to 
be used for the States as beneficiaries and as members of one family 
of Commonwealths, so to be used as to promote union and not dis- 
union, to establish harmony and peace and not discord and hostilit 
between the States, it must be inevitably predicted that the courts will 
never hold any law of Congress which prohibits, restricts, or ties 
interstate commerce to be either necessary or proper as a regulation 
of commerce, but they must hold it to be a per plage of its trust power 
to the subversion of the fundamental principles of the Constitution. 
(Tucker on the Constitution, vol. 2, p. 529.) 

The broad doctrine laid down in the above paragraph, it may 
be said, has not been carried out by the subsequent decisions of 
the Supreme Court, for in Chapman v. Ames (188 U. S. 321) 
the court excluded lottery tickets from the channels of com- 
merce; and in the Hipolite Egg Co. v. United States (220 U. S. 
45) the court upheld the pure food and drug law, which ex- 
cluded impure food and drugs from interstate commerce; and 
in Hoke v. United States (227 U. S. 308) the “white slave 
traffic act” was upheld, whereby a woman was forbidden car- 
ringe in interstate commerce for purposes of prostitution, and 
this case was followed by Caminetti v. United States (242 U. S. 
470), in which the same doctrine was upheld. 

Diseased meat, smallpox patients, infected articles of any 
character, have been excluded from commerce, and this prin- 
ciple has been affirmed in the cases of Railroad Company v. 
Husen (95 U. S. 465); Kimmish v. Ball (129 U. S. 217); 
Crutcher v. Kentucky (141 U. S. 60); and notably in a case 
that went up from Virginia, Brimmer v. Rebman (138 U. S. 
78). How are these cases reconciled with the doctrine de- 
clared by Tucker, in the above quotation, when he says— 

+ + the courts will never hold any law of Congress whitch 
prohibits, restricts, or ties interstate commerce to be either necessary 
or proper as a regulation of commerce, 

There is no conflict between that statement and these cases, 
and in a subsequent paragraph, in discussing the conflict be- 
tween commercial regulations by Congress and the inspection 
laws and quarantine laws of the States, which may canflict 
with such regulations, he declares: 

vessel proposes to enter the harbor of a State under congressional 


commercial regulations, and the State, to protect its le from dis- 
ease, quarantines it. 


These two powers seem to conflict, but they do 


ce, 
by restraining the State under color of 
rightful commeree and restraining Congress 


under color of commerce from lating the unlawful Importation of 
disease. (Tucker, vol. 2, 95 538; Compagnie Francaise de Navigation v. 
State Board of Health, 198 U. S. 380.) 


This view has been strikingly sanctioned by Chief Justice 
Marshall in the great case of Gibbons v. Ogden (9 Wheat. 1), 
where he says: : 

It is no objection to the existence of distinct, substantive powers 
that in their application they bear upon the same subject. The same 
bale of goods ee rthat 2 2 be the subject of commercial regula- 
tion may also be the vehicle of disease. And the health laws that 
require them to be stopped and ventilated are no more intended as 
regulations on commerce than the laws which permit their importation 
are intended to inoculate the 8 with disease. Their different 
purposes mark the distinction between the powers brought into action, 
and while frankly exercised they can produce no serious collision, 

Rightful commerce the court recognizes as free and untram- 
meled, but there can be no rightful commerce in an impure or 
diseased article, or an article which is per se immoral, like lot- 
tery tickets; nor can there be rightful commerce in the trans- 
portation of persons for impure or immoral purposes. These 
are excluded, since it could never have been contemplated that 
this great Federal power should be the means of producing 
crime, disease, and immorality. _ 

Two cases have been decided recently which control this case, 
and show as clearly as the noonday sun that this bill, if it 
becomes a law, will never receive the sanction of the courts, 
These are the child-labor cases. The first, Hammer v, Dagen- 
hart (247 U. S. 251), was decided at the October term, 1917, 
and the other, Bailey v. The Drexel Furniture Co., decided May 
15, 1922. The first case arose under a law which provided that 
no article made in a factory in which a child under 14 years of 
age had been employed during the past year could be carried in 
Interstate commerce. This law having been declared unconstitu- 
tional by the court, another bill was brought inte Congress and 
became a law, putting a tax of 10 per cent on the gross receipts 
of any mill or factory that employed a child under 14 years of 
age in the manufacture of goods. This was declared uncon- 
stitutional on the 15th day of May, 1922. Both decisions are 
far-reaching and important, and practically settle the unconsti- 
tutionality of this bill, For the first time in many years the 
court, with singular clearness and force, has put its seal of con- 
demnation upon the doctrine of indirection; a doctrine which 
has received the sanction of Congress in many cases, as seen in 
the legislation of the past few years. 

Under these decisions a power given by the Constitution to 
the Federal Government for a specific national purpose can no 
longer be used by indirection for the purpose of controlling 
questions which belong to the States. The mask has been taken 
off and the real object of the law exposed, an object which the 
Federal power could not constitutionally control. 

Hear the language of Chief Justice Taft in Bailey against the 
Drexel Furniture Co.: 

In the light of these features of the act, a court must be blind not to 
see that the so-called tax is imposed to stop the employment of children 
within the age limits prescribed. Its prohibitory and regulatory effect 
and purpose are palpable. All others can see and understand this. How 
can we properly shut our minds to it? 

In these cases two powers were under consideration, the Fed- 
eral power to regulate commerce between the States and the 
State’s reserved power to control their children and their labor. 
The first, the commerce power, is under Federal control; the sec- 
ond, child labor, is under the absolute control of each State 
Under our system neither power can destroy that of the other. 
If the one, the commerce power, can be used to accomplish what 
it is denied the right and power to do directly, the limitations 
on power are useless and absurd. If the labor of the child is, 
under our Constitution, controlled by the States, as decided by 
the Supreme Court, then if Congress by indirection could con- 
trol that subject the State would be powerless to preserve its 
right. 

9 has no power to prohibit manufacture in a State, 
nor to prescribe the conditions under which mannfactures may 
be created, but when the thing manufactured starts on its jour- 
ney in commerce the Congress has a right to control it as an 
article of commerce. (Kidd, v. Pierson, 128 U. S. 1; Hoke v. 
United States, 227 U. S. 332; De Witt v. United States, 9 Wal- 
lace, 47; United States v. E. C. Knight Co., 156 U. S. 1.) Congress 
had no power to prohibit the manufacture of whisky in the 
States by law, and therefore the eighteenth amendment to the 
Constitution was adopted. 
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In the bill before us we find Congress denying the transpor- 
tation of “Hebe” and other compounds from one State to 
another; but that is really not the object of the bill, for the 
denial of transportation is nothing but a denial of the manu- 
ture of “ Hebe,” for “ Hebe” is manufactured only to be sold; 
and if it can not be sold, as it can not be unless allowed trans- 
portation in commerce, then this bill is in reality a bill attempt- 
ing to destroy the manufacture of an article in a State by 
Congress, which can not be done. Justice Day, in closing his 
opinion in the first case, does so in these impressive words: 

In our view the necessary effect of this act is, by means of a prohibi- 
tion against the movement in interstate commerce of ordinary commer- 
cial commodities, to regulate the hours of labor of children in factories 
and mines within the States, a purely State authority. Thus the act in 
a twofold sense is repugnant to the Constitution. It not only tran- 
scends the authority delegated to Congress aver commerce but also 
exerts a power as to a purely local matter to which the Federal 
authority does not extend. The far-reaching result of upholding the 
act can not be more plainly indicated than by pointing out that if Con- 
gress can thus regulate matters intrusted to local authority by prohibi- 
tion of the movement of commodities in interstate commerce all om 
of commerce will be at an end and the power of the States over local 
matters may be eliminated, and thus our system of government be prac- 
tically destroyed. (Hammer v. Dagenhart, 247, p. 270.) 

. Chief Justice Taft, in his opinion in Bailey against the Drexel 
Furniture Co., after indorsing the opinion of the court in Ham- 
mer against Dagenhart, supra, uses this convincing language: 

The analogy of the Dagenhart case is clear. The congressional 
power over interstate commerce is, within its proper scope, just as 
complete and unlimited as the congressional power to tax, and the 
legislative motive in its exercise is just as free from judicial suspicion 
and inquiry. Yet when Congress threatened to stop interstate com- 
merce in 3 and necessary commodities, unobjectionable as sub- 
gece of transportation, and to deny the same to the people of a State 
n order to coerce them into compliance with Congress's regulation of 
State concerns, the court said this was not in fact regulation of inter- 
state commerce, but rather that of State concerns, and was invalid. 

His language in another part of that great opinion, it is to 
be hoped, will not fall unheeded upon unpatriotic legislators: 

The good sought in unconstitutional legislation is an insidious fea- 
ture, because it leads citizens and legislators of good purpose to pro- 
mote it without thought of the serious breach it will make in the ark 
of our covenant or the which will come from breaking down rec- 

ized standards. In the maintenance of local self-government, on 

e one hand, and the national power, on the other, our country has 
been able to endure and prosper for near a century and a half. 

The voice of the great Chief Justice from yonder judgment 
seat is still resounding in these halls, calling us back once 
more to reinstate in this Government the clear, simple, essential 
principles of our Constitution; and yet we are asked to pass 
this bill in the teeth of what the court has just declared to be 
the law. If we are to live under a constitutional government, 
if under that government we have established a court whose 
duty it is to declare what we can do and what we can not do, 
how can we support a bill which the court has declared in a 
similar case is unconstitutional? 

I am constantly in receipt of letters from patriotic men and 
women throughout the land, as I doubt not you are, asking my 
opinion as to the best mode of educating the people against 
socialism, anarchy, and all the “isms” that are threatening the 
country to-day. I know of no better start in that direction 
than that we who are charged with the legislation of this coun- 
try should bow to the limitations of the Constitution as de- 
clared by the Supreme Court and not openly defy them. The 
employer or the laborer who breaks his contract, involving some 
necessary article for the public; the anarchist who would de- 
stroy our Government will find ample justification for their. 
position in the action of this Republican House which con- 
tinues to defy the Constitution of our Government which they 
are sworn to support. 

Chief Justice Taft's opinion will be epoch making amid the 
confusion incident to the war, with legal restraints relaxed, 
with the Federal Government functioning in every direction 
under continuing war powers, with the people accustomed dur- 
ing the war to look to Washington for all things as the speedi- 
est avenue of relief. It was natural for them to forget on the 
return of peace that their State governments were the natural 
channels through which their local needs were to be supplied. 
Not only that, but socialism, communism, and anarchy itself 
have, during these troublous times, lifted their voices demand- 
ing a change of government or an abolition of all government 
until the watchers on the towers of the constitutional citadels 
of America have become greatly alarmed. In this crisis, Chief 
Justice Taft's opinion rings out like an alarm bell in the night, 
calling back the wanderers to the constitutional fold, affirming 
the power of this Government to discharge all national and 
local powers safely under the Constitution, and giving hope and 
confidence again in the integrity of our Government. 

In my judgment, it constitutes the greatest judgment of that 
great court since Ex parte Milligan and the Slaughterhouse 
cases were handed down by Judge David Davis and Judge 


Miller. Along the highway of political progress the Supreme 
Court has erected many monuments to the cause of constitu- 
tional government and civil liberty, and among them, I dare 
venture to assert, no grander or more imposing one has been 
or will be erected than that by the hands of Chief Justice Taft 
in his recent opinion. 

“I do not rejoice in this decision because it will aflow child 
labor to be exploited and the lives of our future men and women 
to be sapped of their vitality by overwork in child labor, but I 
rejoice in it because its regulation, development, and enforce- 
ment will be restored to the States where it can be best and 
rightfully controlled. This decision will stimulate the States 
to greater effort in these directions and create a generous 
rivalry among them to make their respective systems the most 
perfect in the interest of the children of the country.” 

In the two child-labor cases referred to the court held that 
the laws involved showed a purpose to break up child labor, 
which was a State function and entirely under the power of 
the State. The first was a fraud on the commerce power of 
Congress and the second was a fraud on its taxing power, for 
each was used for an ulterior purpose. In this case the pur- 
pose is equally clear, to drive out of the market, and thereby 
destroy, “ Hebe ” and the other compounds of skimmed milk and 
vegetable oils. The question whether “ Hebe ” should be allowed 
to be manufactured is solely for State determination, and Con- 
gress has no such power. (United States v. DeWitt, 9 Wall, 
47; and cases cited, supra.) 

It will be admitted that Congress has no power to pass a law 
prohibiting the manufacture of these articles, but Congress 
seeks by this bill, by indirection, to do this, for it seeks to de- 
stroy the sale of the article; and if the sale be destroyed, the 
manufacture of the article is destroyed. On this point the 
evidence is conclusive. The report of the majority, submitted 
by Mr. Vorer, on this bill, page 6, unequivocally admits that to 
be the object of the bill: 

While the 5 9 52 bill will not prohibit the manufacture and sale of 
the compound within the limits of a State, the committee is of opinion 
that a law prohibiting the interstate shipment will suppress it, be- 
cause a sufficient market can not be found without such shipment, and 
also because a sufficient milk supply can not be found in many States 
which would warrant engaging in the enterprise. 

And, further, in his evidence at the hearings, page 13, in 
reply to a question of Mr. Ten Exck, Mr. Voror said: 

I want to stop the manufacture and the sale of this article, so far 
as it can be done by this form of bill. 

He is asking Congress to stop the manufacture of this article, 
which alone the States can do, and which a number of States 
have already done. 

Mr. Gray Silver, the Washington representative of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, Washington, D. C., in his testi- 
mony at the hearings gave expression to the same view in the 
following colloquy: 

Mr. Vorort, Will you perdon me just a moment there? This bill will 
not put the skimmed-milk people out of business, 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Voir. It puts the substitute out of business. 

Mr. Sitver. That is the purpose of the bill. 

There is other evidence to the same effect in the hearings, 

The Chief Justice, in his opinion, has stripped the mask 
from the child labor bill and has proclaimed the doctrine that 
the false face, or mask, which hides the real individual, can not, 
and will not, prevent the court from- dealing with the real 
individual behind the mask; and he has illustrated once again 
the futility of attempted deception so powerfully expressed in 
the story of Jacob and Esau, “the voice is Jacob’s voice, but 
the hands are the hands of Esau.” If Congress can not by 
indirection control child labor by invoking the power of in- 
terstate commerce when the court sees or knows from all the 
circumstances that it is the prohibition of child labor that is 
sought, how can Congress destroy the “ Hebe” business by the 
denial of it in interstate commerce, when the court can see, 
with equal clearness, that the power of Congress is invoked 
for the destruction of a legitimate State business and not to 
facilitate commerce? Such a bill is a fraud upon the court. 

This question is no new one to me or to this House. I remem- 
ber distinctly in the Fifty-second or Fifty-third Congress that a 
bill was introduced to put a tax of 2 or 8 cents a pound on cot- 
tonseed lard. That was all. It looked like a clear revenue 
measure; and yet, what was back of it? Hog lard. The two ar- 
ticles were competing in the market, both valuable food articles, 
but the hog lard the most valuable, because it contained more 
nutriment it was said. Cottonseed lard, clean, pure, and good, 
could be manufactured cheaper than the hog lard, and there- 
fore it was taking the market from the hog lard. Here was 
a clear, open field, but the hog-lard people, feeling the market 
slipping from them, determined that if they could get Congress 
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to use the great taxing power of the Federal Government to 
help them out in their hour of stress, and impose a tax upon 
their competitor, they might survive the struggle. What a 
spectacle! 

The attempt to use the greatest power of the Government, 
the taxing power, by one competitor against another to drive 
him out of business—and this in free America; and this in a 
country that boasts of equality of opportunity to all men; and 
this is the same dose that this great Republican House is hand- 
ing out to the followers of that great apostle of human liberty, 
Thomas Jefferson, who believed in the slogan “ Equal rights 
to all and special privileges to none.” It was a great fight, 
and I am happy to have been among those who aided in de- 
feating such a proposition. I can imagine no more prolific cause 
of discontent and hostility to the Government than the adop- 
tion of such a principle as is carried in this bill. When the 
powers of the Government can be used to settle the question 
of competition in commercial life, the act becomes tyranny. 

Pure skimmed milk—bad enough at best, for we all like a 
little cream on it—is more nutritious, I doubt not, than a 
compound of skimmed milk and coconut oil, But because pure 
skimmed milk is better than the other article, and costs more, 
is no reason why the other article should receive its death 
blow at the hands of the Government, which has promised all 
industries a fair show. I am bold enough to believe that there 
is not a man in Virginia, if he properly understands the object 
and purposes of this bill, who would not admit it is untenable. 
Because skimmed milk mixed with coconut oil is inferior to 
pure skimmed milk as a food product gives no right to destroy 
the one and exalt the other. This pill proclaims a new doc- 
trine—that if Congress finds that one article of a certain class 
is best, that all others of the same class should be exterminated. 

Take a few examples and see where such a doctrine leads 
you: Shorthorn cattle for many years were regarded by many 
as the best breed altogether to be had, but of late the Herefords 
and the Holsteins are looked upon with great favor. Now, sup- 
pose the Shorthorn people, to prevent the competition of their 
breed with the Herefords and Holsteins, could get Congress 
to lay a tax of $5 per head on Herefords and Holsteins, or 
prevent Herefords and Holsteins from being carried in inter- 
state commerce, could any honest man uphold such a law 
simply because the Shorthorn might be regarded with more 
favor than the others? Have not Herefords, Holsteins, and 
other breeds a place in the world for usefulness? Go ask the 
wives of the farmers of this country whether they would in- 
dorse a proposition to have a tax of 25 cents per head upon all 
Plymouth Rock, Rhode Islands Reds, and Buff Orpington 
chickens because some people think the little White Leghorn 
is superior to all others because of its laying qualities. The 
White Leghorn may be the best altogether, but is there no 
place for the Plymouth Rock, the Rhode Island Reds, and the 
Buff Orpington? Are they to be taxed out of existence in 
favor of the White Leghorns or denied shipment in interstate 
commerce? Such laws are breeders of anarchy, for the an- 
archist might well say he would rather have no government 
than one which uses its power to set up one and destroy 
another. 

I appeal especially to those who claim to be Democrats. We 
are preparing now to criticize the pending tariff bill in the 
Senate, which will soon be with us. We charge that our Re- 
publican brethren will, as they have done before, having gotten~ 
control of the Government, allow the great interests of the 
country to write their demands in that bill; that that bill, when 
it passes, will make some people richer and others poorer; and 
we have always denied the validity of such position; we have 
always denied that it was the function of government to make 
any man rich; that its proper function is not to put money in 
the pocket of any man, but to keep any man from taking money 
out of the pocket of his neighbor. If this bill is passed and 
shall become a law, it is an open invitation to any man in 
business who has competition to come to Congress and get Con- 
gress to lay a tax on what his competitor is selling on the 
specious plea that what he sells is not as good as his article 
and that what he is selling is better than that of his competitor, 
or if not put a tax on his competitor, deny to his product the 
privileges of interstate commerce and thus drive him out of 
business, From all such bills and all such tyranny, good Lord 
deliver us. Such things might do for Germany but not for 
Americn, “the land of the free and the home of the brave.” 
This “ skimmed-milk” diet is the feast to which this Repub- 
lican House invites us and bids us feed upon. It is good for 
neither man nor beast and we will have none of it. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, this is a bill to prohibit the 
shipment of filled milk in interstate or foreign commerce. The 
term “ filled milk” [reading from the bill] means— 


any milk, cream, skimmed milk, whether or not condensed, evaporated, 
concentrated, 8 dried, or desiccated, to which has been added, or 
which has been blen or compounded with, any fat or oil other than 
milk fat, so that the . product is in imitation or semblan 


ce of 
cream, or skimmed milk, whether or not condensed, evaporated, 


concentrated, powdered, dried, or desiccated. 

My colleague from Texas [Mr. Jones] admitted that this 
product is a fraud. I asked him the question whether the 
foundation of one of these cans produced here in evidence was 
not skimmed milk, and he said yes. I asked him whether or not 
they could not be canned and circulated and sold as skimmed 
milk without any fraud. He said yes. 

I asked him then the question, Why add to them something 
that could not be of any benefit, except that it makes a fraud? 
And he admitted then that the adding of these oils, these mix- 
tures that add nothing to the food product or to its healthful 
qualities, was simply to make this look like evaporated milk— 
condensed milk—to make it look like cream inside when it was 
open; to deceive the eye on the outside and on the inside. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERSEY. I have but five minutes. 

But if you admit it to be a fraud on the public, what be- 
comes of the argument, the constitutional argument of the 
gentleman from Texas, that you have no right under the Con- 
stitution to prohibit a fraud in interstate commerce? The 
foundation of a prohibition in interstate commerce is a fraud 
that you are committing on the people. You do not argue 
further than that, 

Rens JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yie 

Mr. HERSEY. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas, I stated that whatever fraud, if any, 
was perpetrated by this was perpetrated by the retailer in 
disposing of it after it had left interstate commerce and had 
got into intrastate. 

Mr, HERSEY, I understood you to say it was a fraud to 
add to it. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. It is a combination product, and it is 
so stated on the label. 

Mr. HERSEY. Did the gentleman not admit that in making 
these cans look like evaporated milk—the putting inside of it 
of different oils to make it smooth and look like cream—did 
you do not admit it as a fraud? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I did not admit it as a fraud. It is 
a combination product, and it is so stated. 

Mr. HERSEY. It must be constitutional to prohibit anything 
that tries to deceive the people—that a certain product is not 
what it is. 

My friend from Texas [Mr. Jones] also cited certain cases, 
to wit, the child-labor cases, which have nothing to do with this 
question that is pending before us. The court held that the 
child labor law was unconstitutional because it attempted to 
prohibit in interstate commerce a product that was all right, 
not a fraud. The product of a child’s labor upon its face is 
just the same as the product of adult labor. Clothing or any- 
thing else sent through interstate commerce could not be told 
by the looks of it whether a child worked on it or not. There- 
fore the product of interstate commerce being all right and not 
deceiving anybody, of course, you could not make it a crime to 
send it in interstate commerce. And the further decision, the 
late decision, he cites, the attempt to prevent it getting through 
interstate commerce by taxation does no make ita crime. Crime 
is the foundation of it, and fraud is the foundation of the 
prohibition of interstate commerce to this article, and therefore 
it comes under the constitutional powers of the Government to 
regulate commerce. [Applause.] 

A more detailed statement of the facts in this matter dis- 
closed that the business of manufacturing and selling “ filled 
milk“ has become not only a money making and profiteering 
business, but is one of the greatest frauds now being perpe- 
trated upon the public in the matter of food products. 

The evidence before the Agricultural Committee shows that 
these large “ filled-milk” factories buy from the farmers dairy 
milk. By a modern process they extract from the milk all the 
cream, butter fats, and practically all food products in the 
milk, leaving it the poorest skim milk that it is possible to 
produce. They mix this skim milk with coconut oil and other 
vegetable oils to give it the appearance of pure milk and cream, 
in its color, and in its smoothness and fatness. This is placed 
in cans of the same size and outward appearance as the ordinary 
condensed milk cans. They go further with the imitation and 
place upon these cans labels and inscriptions like this: 

“Contents of this can is prepared in the rich dairying sec- 
tions of » (whatever State the product is canned in)— 
and the further label that “The contents of this can is made 
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from fresh, pure, cow’s milk, with butter fats extracted and 
refined coconut fats added.” 

The outward appearance of the can would deceive everybody 
except those who have made a special study of con- 
densed milk. It is sold for about 3 cents cheaper per can than 
the usual condensed milk, and the ignorant and poorer classes 
of people, being deceived by its appearance, are led to believe 
that “it is just as good,” and by being cheaper than real con- 
densed milk they purchase it and use it in the family the same 
as they would use pure condensed milk, 

Doctor McCollum, of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md., testified before the Committee on Agriculture as to this 
“filed milk” as follows: 

Doctor McCobLum. The thing for us to do, gentlemen, is this: We 
are as a Nation now using approximately half a pint of milk — day 
per person. We are using very little of the green leafy vegetables, and 
we are using too much meat. The proper thing for us to do is to re- 
place other things in our diet—we should take at least a quart of milk 

day, or its equivalent, and we should reduce out meat co tion 
approximately 5 per cent of the total energy value of the diet. 
* * * s 0 


* » 

I do not know how many children are fed on those substitutes for 
milk ; perhaps none, but there is danger that there will be. How many 
> padri yasi le in the crowded quarters of the cities, how many for- 

gners who know too little Engl. to read a label and to understand 
the finer points of the thi how many of them are likely to feed an 
infant on this canned milk? I guarantee that aag infant that is fed 
for a few weeks on one of these milk substitutes will develop rickets as 
severe as you see it right here. [Exhibiting photograph. 


Doctor Hart, a well-known medical authority, in his testimony 
before the Wisconsin Legislature, where a law was passed pro- 
hibiting the manufacture of this “ filled milk,” testified as fol- 
lows: f 


This bill should pass if for no better reason than that an uninformed 
public is just as likely to buy the substitute as it is to buy the genuine 
article, namely, the e rated whole milk. The nutrition of the 
American people should always be liberal. For direct consumption we 

| should never allow as valuable a product as whole milk to be in any 
way tampered with. The condition into which the people in middle 
Burope sank during the war in respect to thelr nutrition ought to make 
us emphatically insistent upon the use of a liberal dietary for ourselves 
and our children, The substitution of the inferior coconut oil for the 
superior butter fat in a product like milk is a thing that the public 
should not tolerate for one moment. 


Charles W. Holman, secretary of the National Milk Producers’ 
Federation, testified before the same committee as to this 
filled milk,” as follows: 


Mr. Balderstan, representing one of our member organizations, has 
very adequately expressed the view of the federation as a whole. I 
wish in support of that to read a part of a resolution adopted and sub- 
scribed to by our federation in Chicago on May 3 and 4 of this year: 

“Im recent years a com made of condensed skim milk and 
coconut oil has been placed upon the market. The manufacturers of 
this product, commo: known as filled milk, claim that it provides a 
market for skim milk. This claim is not well taken, for instead of pro- 
viding a market for skim milk it destroys a market for butter fat. In 
1920, 7,000,000 pounds of coconut oil were used in the manufacture 
of filled milk, and as a result a market for 7,000,000 pounds of butter 
fat was destroyed and 8,000,000 pounds more butter was placed upon 
the market. In other words, the coconut cow of the South Sea Islands 
replaced 40,000 cows owned by American dairymen; and the 
for skim milk to make this compound was not equal to wha 
stock of the farm would return for it. 

“ Moreover, this compound is sold as milk, and when sold as such is 
a counterfeit. A fraud is perpetrated upon the consumer, It does not 
contain the nourishing properties of milk, which is the fundamental 
food of this Nation, and no 3 has a right to so imitate it that 
the consumer is likely to be ived. The dairy industry must be pro- 
9 oe this counterfeit and the consumer from deception: There- 

‘ore 

* Resolved, That legislation be enacted to prevent the manufacture 
and — compound of milk, skim milk, and vegetable oils for human 
consumption.” 


Likewise, at Buffalo, on July 8, we passed a resolution as 
follows: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE CONFERENCE OF DAIRY INTERESTS, HELD AT 
BUFFALO, N. Y., JULY 8, 1921, 


Whereas rane a an ae es Pere in = 6 and 
consu on o gus m ucts, consis of com s of 
skimmed milk and coconut oil or other vegetable fats; and 

Whereas such products, regardless of the labels on the containers, 
are being sold in large quantities as condensed milk and other milk 
products, thereby at once becoming a fraud on the consuming publie 
as well as a menace to the public health and to the dairy interests: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we favor the abolition of such traffic by Congress 
by direct prohibitory or restraining laws. 


Gray Silver, representative of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, testified before the same committee as follows: 


The dairymen of this country believe that very few of the le 
who consume the 86,000,000 pounds of filled or imitation evapo 
milk realized that they were using skimmed milk and coconut oil 
instead of the condensed whole milk contain the fat vitamines so 
essential to the growth and development of humans and especially 


babies, 
Aside from the various cage arie or Bs 3 1 of the 

ro! filed condensed milk manufac skimming cream 
| Brow the whole milk and then substituting coconut oil for it. In 
taking away the bu the 1 f: vitamines are 


tter fat ife-sustaining fat soluble 
removed and in its place is substituted oil which does not contain the 
vital — substances. Blindness and death ultimately 


rice paid 


the live 


follow the use of food in vitamines. There are other sources 
to the scientists, but mothers are not in the 
quantities of kidneys, liver fats, carrots, and 


yolk of 2155 in order to obtain the fat soluble vitamines which is well 
and han supplied in milk. 


The Poco of evaporated milk from which pes or ali of the fat 
has been skimmed and vegetable oils substituted has nearly trebled In 
the last four years in this country. It is a business which thrives 
upon the dairy business, has its very foundation in the dairy industry, 
and yet one which, if continued, will work untold damage to it, for 
the modified or imitation evaporated milk is being sold as the true 
product, In 1917 the output of imitation or filled evaporated milk 
was about 40,000,000 L This increased steadily until in 1920 
about 86,500,000 pounds were 


roduced. In the manufactu of this 

amount of condensed filled milk there was removed about 7,605,000 
junds of butter fat and virtually the same number of pounds of vege- 
le oils was su! ed, since about 9 pounds of oil used to each 
100 pounds of evaporated product. This virtually destroys the market 
for about 7,500,0 pounds of butter fats. But its effect is much 


further reaching than that. It is a matter of vital concern to every 
in America. 


en the manufacturer labels condensed filled milk in such a way 
as to show it is condensed skimmed milk and coconut oll instead of 
the whole milk containing butter fat, they neglect to advise the public 
of one big factor, namely, that the e of the milk was taken from 
it when the butter fat was extrac bels on cans of condensed 
filled-milk products advise consumers to use it in the making of cus- 
tards, cake, and general cooking and for use in coffee and cocoa. They 
7 homavee, tbat the wih in EIEE ao owe oot carry the 
necessary ingredients for health of hu particularly babies. 
So important has become the issue that already four States have 
not waited upon the Federal Government to pass a law protecting the 
eople, but have passed State laws n the manufacture of 
lied milk. ‘These laws are found in Wisconsin, land, Ohio, South 
Carolina, and Florida, and bills have been introduced in New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. 
. . 0 * . . 


* 
Coconut milk versus cow's milk. The o reason for the manufac- 
turing of this product, filled condensed milk, is that it can be sold at a 


cheaper ice. It is generally understood that when two products are 
believed the public to be the same—and that applies generally to 
filled sed milks and the regular condensed product—that the 
cheaper one will force the her-priced product off the market. It is 


a significant fact that at the time when evaporated and condensed milk 
declined 50 cent in 1920 from the high record of 1919 imitation 
condensed milk with the coconut oil and skimmed milk increased 24 
per cent. The consumer did not ma y benefit by this substitute, 
as the price asked was only slightly lower then than for the genuine 
health and growth producing condensed milk. 

The dairy industry, of course, does not wish to see itself destroyed 
by a by-product. 

Until all the States in the Union have passed laws prohibiting 
this fraud upon the public the plain duty of Congress is to im- 
mediately enact this bill prohibiting the shipment of “ filled 
milk” in interstate commerce, [Applause.] 

Mr. JACOWAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TEN EYCK]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. TEN EYCK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEN EYCK. Mr. Chairman, I wish to request unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD 
after I have concluded. I desire to introduce into the records 
my recommendations and correspondence with the chairman 
of the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry when the work 
of the commission started, because I want the farmers to know 
that I am acquainted and familiar with the needs of agricul- 
ture and its conditions at the present time, as weil as its posi- 
tion to other interrelated industries. I wish them to know 
that I have done my bit in Congress to correct the evils that 
exist with agriculture. I do not want them to feel that I am 
not in sympathy with their problems and interests, when I ob- 
ject to recommendation No. 5 in this report, which recommends 
that the Government enter into immediate negotiations with 
the Dominion of Canada for the conclusion of a treaty for the 
improvement of the St. Lawrence River. : 

I assumed this position with an intimate knowledge of the 
requirements 6f agriculture, both present and future, and feel 
that if this recommendation is carried through to an ultimate 
conclusion, it will be detrimental to the farmers’ interests in 
this country, and I am opposing it with a sincere desire to do 
that which I believe to be for the best interest of the farmers 
of the country. 

I wish to ask the gentlemen of this House who are members 
of the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, who voted 
to place this recommendation in the report, to explain to the 
House why they inserted this recommendation in the report, 
what information they have at hand, what knowledge they have 
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been able to obtain which caused them to vote in favor of the 
recommendation, or what the incentive was which caused them 
to support a recommendation for a project which will take 10 
or 15 years to construct, when immediate transportation relief 
is of paramount importance. 

Were there any hearings held on this subject? 

If so, what was the favorable information gathered? 

Does the committee know that there are many farmers op- 
posed to this project? 

When was there a precedent established heretofore to develop 
foreign territory in time of peace? 

What is the real reason why it is recommended? 

Recommendation No. 5 was placed in the report by a majority 
of one by the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry. It was 
embodied in the commission’s report without holding hearings, 
without filing data, without a request of the commission to the 
chairman to secure information as regards this important sub- 
ject, and without any information in the text to justify the 
recommendation, except a reference to the report of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission. 

If this recommendation is carried through favorably it will 
cost the Government of the United States many hundreds of 
millions of dollars to construct a waterway within the territory 
of the Dominion of Canada outside of the territory of the 
United States. 

If this recommendation is acted upon favorably it will mean 
that the Senate will ratify a treaty which will morally, if not 
legally, obligate the United States Government to an expendi- 
ture of millions of dollars, and to transfer an all-American 
waterway transportation system from the United States to 
Canada, and place it in competition with the Mississippi River, 
the Ohio River, and the barge canal, which are the present 
American outlets to the Great Lakes, without the House of 
Representatives having investigated or considered it. 

If this recommendation is acted upon favorably the treaty 
will be agreed upon and entered into, binding the House of 
Representatives to an enormous appropriation, if not legally, 
morally to build a waterway within the territory of a foreign 
and competitive nation. 

This recommendation was made by the Joint Commission of 
Agricultural Inquiry, which was appointed to consider agri- 
cultural problems and interrelated industries under Senate 
Concurrent Resolution No. 4, Sixty-seventh Congress. 

This recommendation was adopted by the Joint Commission 
of Agricultural Inquiry with every member of the committee, 
except three, expressing themselves in the conference in opposi- 
tion to embodying the recommendation in the report, stating 
that the recommendation is unnecessary and out of place in the 
report. 

The following additional recommendation was offered by Mr. 
Ten Eyck when recommendation No. 5 was retained in the re- 
port. This was lost by a vote of 9 to 1. 

The St. Lawrence River is a natural bounda 
the Government of the Dominion of Canada and of the Government of 
the United States are mutual in its utilization. It is suggested that 
the Government of the United States take such steps as are consistent 
and in accordance with international procedure with the Dominion of 
Canada and Great Britain to purchase all that territory in the Domin- 
ion of Canada lying east and south of the line comprising the center of 
the channel of the St. Lawrence River from its mouth to its source, 
including the full riparian rights and rights to develop and utilize half 
of the water power from the St. Lawrence River, at the same time that 
it negotiates a treaty in accordance with the commission’s recommenda- 
tion No. 5, and it is suggested that the Secretary of State use his best 
endeavors to have the purchase price agreed upon credited on the 
British debt to the United States. 

The Ten Eyck recommendation was offered with the purpose 
to invite the President of the United States, when negotiating 
a treaty with Canada, to negotiate with Canada and Great 
Britain as their interest may appear at the same time the pur- 
chase of any land that lies adjacent to and borders on the St. 
Lawrence River within the Dominion of Canada, which is obliga- 
tory for the United States Government to own so that she will 
receive all the benefits to which she is entitled, either legally, 
morally, or financially, as well as from a business point of view, 
before we obligate ourselves to pay any part of the cost of the 
project. 

This amendment was recommended so that if a treaty is suc- 
cessfully negotiated with the Canadian Government the United 
States Government will own and control half of the land adja- 
cent to the canal constructed in the St. Lawrence River, as well 
as half of the land which will be improyed from the develop- 
ment of the water power in the St. Lawrence River. 

Every country should have absolute jurisdiction over its trans- 
portation systems, and all transportation systems in any coun- 
try should terminate in terminals located within the boundary 
and jurisdiction of that country, 


line; the interests of 


The land adjacent to a water-power development has as much 
value as the water development itself, because it is the reser- 
voir, the storage battery, and the transformer of the electrical 
energy developed. 

It is where the people congregate to utilize the power devel- 
opment, It is where villages, cities, and large manufacturing 
industrial units are built up. It is where great manufactur- 
ing plants are erected to utilize and transform the electrical 
energy developed by the water power and transformed into 
commercial articles of commerce. It is where the total annual 
output is accumulated each year and stored in the form of large 
business and commercial centers, private homes, manufacturing 
plants, and industries of all kinds. It is where the annual total 
power output is stored and accumulated for all time in the fu- 
ture, like a storage battery, to be utilized at will. 

Therefore, it is essential that we own half of the land, so 
that we may be a 50 per cent beneficiary for all time in the 
future, before we pay 50 per cent of the cost of its development. 

If the Canadian Government intends to cooperate with the 
United States for the development of this costly enterprise, she 
will see the strength of this argument and show her sincerity 
of purpose by placing us in a position that we will not only be 
a 50 per cent cooperator in the construction of the enterprise but 
she will help us to become a 50 per cent beneficiary for all time 
in its utilization. 

The reconstruction of the agricultural and commercial in- 
dustries of the United States is of immediate necessity and para- 
mount importance; cheap transportation is the greatest factor 
in accomplishing the full economic development of the agricul- 
tural industry and the proper development of the farm life of 
the country. x 

The farmers, having suffered mostly from the after-war defla- 
tion, are mostly in need of immediate relief by a scientific de- 
velopment of all of our internal problems, and especially the 
development of our internal and domestic waterways, which 
will best meet their necessity the quickest and help most to 
solve not only the transportation and marketing problems but 
many of the other disadvantages under which he is laboring 
to-day. 

The complete resuscitation of the agricultural life of the 
country will call for the expenditure of a large sum of money 
out of the Treasury of the United States, as its prosperity is 
necessary to bring about the immediate and necessary relief to 
the financial, industrial, and commercial life of the entire 
country. 

It is imperative that we make all internal improvements 
within the territory of the United States before any expendi- 
tures are considered without the territory of the United States, 
and that all money expended out of the Treasury of the United 
States for reconstruction purposes be expended where it can 
be of the greatest service to the greatest number in the shortest 
time, and that all of our rivers and harbors and small navigable 
streams be improved before any large project is considered, so 
as to give to the people throughout the entire country direct and 
immediate relief. 

The United States should improve its own harbors first, so 
as to relieve present transportation conditions by improving the 
harbors of Portsmouth, Boston, New London, New Haven, 
Bridgeport, New York, Philadelphia, Trenton, Wilmington 
(Del.), Baltimore, Wilmington (N. C.), Charleston, Savannah, 
Jacksonville, Mobile, New Orleans, Galveston, Panama, San- 
tiago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, and all 
the other harbors within the Great Lakes, and immediately im- 
prove the inland waterways connecting the various harbors with 
the interior, to give to agriculture waterway transportation 
from the interior to the sea, such as the Connecticut River, the 
Hudson River, the Delaware River, the Susquehanna River, the 
Potomac River, the Ohio River, the Mississippi River, the Mis- 
souri River, the Warrior River, the Tombigbee River, the Arkan- 
sas River, the Red River, the Tennessee River, and such other 
rivers and tributaries that need improvement, so as to give to 
the farmer proper and adequate inland waterway transporta- 
tion rates; and immediately improve all the canals within the 
territory of the United States with the same object in view, 
and immediately take steps to continue and complete that great 
and imporant intercoastal canal project connecting Boston with 
Galveston through Florida. 

The cost of the development of the water power in the St. 
Lawrence River under present conditions, when the country is 
in need of the money for the stabilization of its own commercial 
interests, will not only deprive them of the money but if utilized 
to its full capacity it will further upset the economic conditions 
of business, if the claims of the proponents are true that it 
will create the electrification of all the railroads within a thou- 
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sand miles or more of the development, and which will cause 
the scrapping of all the steam engines, the steam plants, the 
cutting down of the production of the coal mines of the country; 
changing the source of power of fhe entire interrelated in- 
Austries. 

The total expenditure to change from steam to electric equip- 
ment and the scrapping of all steam-power plants will cost the 
people of the United States more than what it will cost to 
harness the St. Lawrence River. These changes must be 
brought about gradually, with the idea of doing the least harm 
possible to the public. 

We will admit the tragedy of freight congestion that war- 
time conditions created in the Western States, which instilled 
in the minds of the people in that locality an imaginary and 
visionary idea that the canalization of the St. Lawrence River 
is the “ quack-medicine cure-all” which will relieve all of their 
ailments. 

I can appreciate the reason why many people in the West 
were in favor of the canalization of the St. Lawrence River, 
that condition of mind was brought about by the freight con- 
gestion which existed during the war, and the railway rates 
which were caused by the war. 

During the war there was a shortage of more than 50,000 
freight cars. To-day, however, there is a surplus of over 
300,000, During the war the New York State Barge Canal 
was not in service, it was not entirely completed, the Federal 
Government had taken over its control, along with the control 
of the railroads of the country. Since the war, in the spring 
of 1921, the barge canal was turned back to the jurisdiction 
of the State of New York, and has been thrown open to the 
use of the public, and private capital has placed upon it large 
barges of from 2,000 to 3,000 tons capacity, and in the year 
of 1921, the first year of its operation, it carried over 1,000,000 
tons of freight between Buffalo and New York City, one cargo 
consisting of 80,000 bushels of oats was carried from Buffalo 
to New York City without being transferred or unloaded en 
route, When it reached the harbor of New York the entire 
cargo was transferred to a trans-Atlantic steamer and shipped 
to Europe. 


Hugh L. Cooper & Co., a firm of engineers of national and 
international repute, made a study and survey on the ground 
of this important project for some large financial American 
interests, and made a report to them, which has since been 
made public, in which they state that the canalization of the 
St. Lawrence River and the development of all us water 
power, including the interest on the investment during its 
construction, damage to the adjacent property owners, and 
such other liabilities that may arise, will cost approximately 
$1,250,000,000, exclusive of the deepening of the channels and 
harbors, the rebuilding of the docks, and the installation of 
the proper machinery within the Great Lakes to accommodate 


ocean liners, all of which will necessitate an additional ex- 


penditure of approximately $100,000,000. 

While the international joint commissioners report an ap- 
proximate cost of much less than the above, they state, how- 
ever, that their figures were made without any soundings or 
borings and without developing all the water power in the 
St. Lawrence River, and they recommend that another com- 
mission of engineers be appointed to go into this matter more 
thoroughly and in detail before the Governments of the United 
States and Canada commit themselves to their recommendation. 

If Mr. Cooper is right in his estimate, which I have all rea- 
son to believe is correct, the annual cost of operation, mainte- 
nance, including the interest on the money invested at 5 per 
cent, will amount to approximately $75,000,000. 

The total tonnage of all commodities carried in the United 
States via rail, waterway, and highway is more than a billion 
tons. The total tonnage of the five principal grains—wheat, 
corn, rye, barley, and oats—raised in 1920 in the United States 
amounted to 144,826,376 short tons. The total tonnage of all 
commodities, both raw and manufactured, carried on the Great 
Lakes in 1920 was 197,502,000 tons. ‘The total tonnage of all 
commodities exported from the United States which was car- 
ried on the Great Lakes amounted to 9,065,497 short tons. 
The total tonnage of grain and vegetable products of the United 
‘States carried in 1920 on the Great Lakes amounted to 5,499,- 
026 short tons. The total tonnage of grain and grain products 
of the United States which was shipped off of the Great Lakes 
for foreign export amounted to 2,999,654 short tons in 1920. 
The total tonnage of all commodities exported from all ports in 
the United States in 1920 amounted to 63,803,433 tons, of which 
only 9,264,458 short tons consisted of the five principal grains. 
It is apparent that only an infinitesimal amount of grain im 
comparison to the entire business of the country is exported 
from shipmorts on the Great Lakes. 


The expenditure of more than half a billion dollars by the 
United States is not warranted for the purpose of carrying only 
2,999,654 short tons of grain for export. 

Assuming that Mr. Hugh L. Cooper’s estimate is correct—that 
it will cost $1,/250,000,000 to canalize the St. Lawrence River 
and develop the entire water power in the river, plus $100,000,000 
to deepen the channels, improve the harbors and docks and load- 
ing facilities in the Great Lakes, making a total of SI. 330,000,000 
for the entire improvement—it would be much better for the 
United States to apply the interest on the money invested on 
the freight rates of all the food products of the United States 
than to assume the gamble of this project being successful and 
meeting all the requirements after its completion. 

Five per cent on the total investment would amount to 
$67,500,000. The United States’ proportionate share will be 
one-half of the above, amounting to $33,750,000. If applied to 
823,851,345 bushels, the total number of bushels of the five prin- 
cipal grains exported from the United States, it would permit 
a subsidy of more than 10 cents per bushel on the entire amount 
of grain shipped from all the ports throughout the entire United 
States, and a subsidy of more than $11 per ton on all the grain 
exported from the United States shipped on the Great Lakes, 
or a subsidy of twice the present water freight rate from Duluth 
to Liverpool on wheat. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. TEN EYCK. Tes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Does not the gentleman think 
there will be more than 8,000,000 tons shipped on the Great 
Lakes if they have a ship canal giving them an all-waterway 
outlet to the ocean? 

Mr. TEN EYCK. I will answer the gentleman. Grain is 
Shipped ‘to-day more than 200 miles by rail from Kansas City 
to Chicago to ship via the Great Lakes to take advantage of 
the barge canal. I recommend that we improve the Mississippi 
River,.the Ohio River, and the Missouri River [applause] to 
give the people in Kansas City waterway transportation all the 
way from Kansas City to Liverpool without having to use the 
railroads for 200 miles. [Applause.] 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEN EYOK. I will. 

Mr. TINCHER. As I understand, the gentleman is opposed 
to the St. Lawrence River project because it is too expensive 
and not economical? 

Mr. TEN EYCK. I am not opposed to the St. Lawrence 
River project because it is tod expensive. I am opposed to it 
because it is not a practical scheme, because we are calling 
upon the taxpayers of the United States and upon the con- 
sumers of the United States to pay for a waterway for a small 
section of the country to transport a small percentage of the 
total grain produced in the United States, which is proven by 
the statistics of the Department of Commerce, the War De- 
partment, and the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. TINOHER. Is the gentleman sure that his opinion on 
this subject is not in any way influenced by the barge canal? 

Mr. THN EYCK. I can say this to the gentleman, that I 
am not opposed to it because of the barge canal. I voted for a 
larger Navy and I voted for bigger waterways, and I want to 
know whether the gentleman from Kansas voted for those 
things? [Applause.] 

Mr. TINCHER. My argument was not that you should vote 
for all the appropriations. That would be more than I do. 

Mr. TEN EYCK. New York State usually votes for appro- 
priations for the other parts of the country. We are proud 
of that, and we are proud when they come along with us to 
help us. [Applause.] A 

Mr. TINCHER. This happens to be a project, though, that 
would conflict a little with your New York Barge Canal, but 
which might benefit the whole remainder of the United States. 

Mr. TEN BYCK. I wish the gentleman would not make a 
speech in my time. 

From a business standpoint it would be better for us as a 
Nation to use the interest on the money which we will have to 
invest to relieve the freight rates on all of the farmer's food 
products, because if we do this we will at the same time lower 
the cost to the consumers of the United States as well as the 
consumers of Europe. 

Our own citizens are certainly entitled to as much relief 
us it is possible to give them, because the consumer and pro- 
ducer alike are equally responsible for the taxes levied for 
any Federal improvement. There is no valid reason why the 
United States should construct this gigantic project, lying 
within the territory of the Dominion of from the 
‘Great Lakes to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Canada owns more 
than 90 per cent of the land on both sides of the St. Lawrence 
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River. Therefore they will be the principal beneficiary of not 
only the canalization but the water-power development as well 
for all time in the future. 

One of the arguments of the proponents of this scheme is that 
a harbor on the St. Lawrence River is several hundred miles 
nearer Liverpool than the harbor of New York. Therefore, it is 
essential that the United States own the land bordering on 
the southeast bank of the St. Lawrence River throughout its 
entire length so that before the scheme has been made a reality 
we will own the necessary land to establish harbors within our 
own territory equally near to Liverpool. 

We might just as well arrange to have the Boston & Albany, 
the Boston & Maine, the New York Central, the Pennsylvania, 
and the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroads transfer 
their terminals to Canadian ports in the Dominion of Canada, 
so that they will be nearer to Liverpool, as to father a move- 
ment to transfer our water transportation system to the Domin- 
jon of Canada, so that its export harbors will be closer to 
England, 

Accepting Buffalo as the eastern export terminal in the United 
States on the Great Lakes for the purpose of comparison. Buf- 
falo is located approximately 400 miles from Montreal and ap- 
proximately 500 miles from the city of New York. Buffalo is 
488 miles nearer Liverpool via the St. Lawrence route than via 
the barge canal through New York City; for a shipper to take 
advantage of this shorter route, it is imperative that an ocean 
liner will have to travel after it leaves the Straits of Belle Isle, 
similarly located to the harbor of New York on the Atlantic 
Ocean, 1.395 miles, including the tortuous, narrow, and danger- 
ous channel with many obstructions and varying currents in 
the St. Lawrence River to get to Buffalo, nearly half of the 
total distance of 3,597 miles between Buffalo and Liverpool. 

Seventy-five per cent of the population and the consuming 
public of the country is located nearer to New York Harbor 
than the harbor of the city of Montreal, In addition to this 
the harbor of Montreal is only a six-months port. It is as essen- 
tial to have proper feeders and distributors of cargoes leading 
into a harbor as the harbor itself, and the network of water- 
ways, highways, and railways that enter into the harbor of 
New York is unexcelled throughout the world, which assure 
return cargoes to all trans-Atlantic liners which dock within 
this harbor; not for six months, but throughout the entire year. 

I wish to submit to you 68 reasons in opposition to the canali- 
zation of the St. Lawrence River and the development of the 
water power in conjunction with Canada which I introduced in 
a minority report in opposition to the recommendation that the 
Government of the United States negotiate a treaty to canalize 
the St. Lawrence River, which in itself should be obnoxious 
to the House of Representatives, as it will take away from them 
the right to study this important project before they have been 
required—if not legally, morally—to appropriate hundreds of 
millions of dollars to carry out a treaty ratified by the Senate 
of the United States without having had an opportunity to 
study its feasibility, practicability, or usefulness: 

1. The ocean liner can not compete with the Great Lakes 
boats of equal tonnage, due to the fact that the ocean liner will 
cost more to build than the Great Lakes boats of equal tonnage. 

2. A 10,000-ton vessel on the Atlantic Ocean requires 50 men 
to man it, while a 10,000-ton boat on the Great Lakes is manned 
by 30 men. 

8. The insurance on the ocean-going vessel, on account of the 
original cost and extra hazard of the ocean-going boat traveling 
the St. Lawrence River and Great Lakes, will be materially 
higher. 

4. The rate on coal from Buffalo to Duluth, a distance of 
1,000 miles, is 50 cents per ton on a lake carrier. The rate on 

` coal from Norfolk to Boston, a distance of 500 miles, is $1.10 
to $1.25 per ton on an ocean liner. 

5. An ocean-going steamer which is designed to navigate the 
seas in all weather can not operate on the Great Lakes with the 
same safety as a Great Lakes boat, due to its construction, de- 
sign, and depth of draft; nor can it carry a full cargo on inland 
waterways for the same and other reasons. Likewise, a Great 
Lakes boat of equat tonnage can not travel the Atlantic Ocean 
with safety in all weather on account of its construction, de- 
sign, and draft. We admit that both of these designs of yessels 
can navigate in either place under the most favorable conditions 
if the channels are deep enough to accommodate the draft of 
the vessel, but not with safety in stormy or foggy weather, due 
to the difference of the condition under which they sail and 
their design. 

6. The Board of Rivers and Harbors state that the total 
tonnage of the Great Lakes during the year 1920 was 197,502,000 
short tons. The amount of the tonnage exported from the Great 
Lakes was 9,065,497 short tons—approximately 4} per cent. 


The deduction from which makes it apparent that most of the 


tonnage on the Great Lakes is used domestically for manufac- 
turing purposes and for domestic consumption. - : 


From statistics gathered by the Department of Commerce the 


total production of grain in the United States, in bushels, for 
the year 1920 is as follows: Corn, 8,232,367,000; wheat, 787,- 
128,000; barley, 222,024,000; rye, 69,318,000 ; oats, 1,526,055,000; 
grand total, 5,816,892,000 bushels; equal in weight to 144,826,376 
short tons. There were exported from all ports in the United 
States 823,851,845 bushels, as per table below, equal in weight to 
9,264,458 short tons. The total short tons of all grains exported 
from all the ports of the United States, including the bread- 
stuffs, wheat flour, corn meal, rye flour, barley flour, oatmeal, 
and 392,612,555 pounds of rice, total 24,099,113 short tons, ex- 
ported during 1920. 


Wheat, rye, barley, corn, and oats exported from all parts of the United 
States, by custome districts, 


B e Bushels. 

1, 583, 527 1,276 
27, 798, 338 1,834, 718 
4,174, 554 85, 819 
BSH 36, 148, 343 7, 884,700 
17, 684, 343 126, 166 

2, 153, 278 89, 

46, 561, 400 1, 
48, 695, 834 907, 068, 
8 ehe „eee 
n. S Ä cance icteaed 21.221 
W „819, 760 2.2... 30,716 
1,179 
234 
eee 48, 833 
1 1,342, 423 
1 452, 136 
Totals... 66h 57,070, 490 | 17, 854,227 12, 877, 874 


Grand total, 323,851,345 bushels. 


7. The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors states 
that the total of all vegetable food products of the United 
States carried on the Great Lakes in 1920 amounted to 5,499,026 
short tons, and Canada’s total tonnage for the same products 
amounted to 2,284,582 short tons. 

The Board of Army Engineers for Rivers and Harbors states 
that the total tonnage of all grains of the United States carried 
on the Great Lakes in 1920 totaled 4,794,122 short tons, of 
which 2,999,654 short tons were exported, which is the total 
amount of grain that would pass through the St. Lawrence 
Canal, provided all the export grain on the Great Lakes was 
transferred from American routing to a routing via St. Law- 
rence through Montreal in Canada. The barge canal, wholly 
within the territory of the United States, can accommodate 
seven times this tonnage annually. 

Therefore the amount of service that the St. Lawrence River 
will render to the country on shipment of farm products, even 
though it meets all the expectations of its advocates, is in- 
finitesimal when compared with our gross tonnage or even 
to the total export tonnage of farm products. 

According to calculations of the Department of Agriculture 
43 per cent of the value of the total exports in 1920 consisted 
of farm products. If this percentage is applied to the total 
tonnage as given in the preceding paragraph, the tonnage of 
all farm products would be approximately 27,435,000 short tons. 

8. The Board of Rivers and Harbors state that the total 
tonnage of all commodities exported from all ports in the 
United States in 1920 was approximately 63,803,433 short tons. 
Total tonnage of all farm products exported approximates 
27,435,000 short tons, 

9. If the people in the great Middle West located at shipping 
points similar to the shippers in the Kansas City region wish 
water transportation to the sea, I suggest that we improve the 
Missouri River, the Mississippi River, the Ohio River, and fur- 
nish the necessary boats to give them an all-Amercan waterway 
route to the sea, the same as Kansas City enjoys to-day via 
the Mississippi River, and not require them, as is their desire 
at the present time, to make more than a 200-mile railway haul 
from Kansas City to the Great Lakes so that they may utilize 
an artificial waterway route through a foreign territory that 
will, I predict, eventually cost the United States more than 
one-half a billion dollars to build, which when completed will 
entail a big annual expenditure to operate and maintain. 

10. The people in the Great Lakes territory cry for a cheaper 
water route for 5 per cent of their business and forget the 95 
per cent consumed by the people of their own country. They 
are like the merchant that manufactures a general utility article 
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in a city of 1,000,000 inhabitants and sends all his salesmen to 
the rural and sparsely populated districts hundreds of miles 
distant to sell a small percentage of his output and neglects his 
local million-peopled market. ; 

11. The St. Lawrence Ship Canal will not serve or cheapen 
the freight rates on food products to the consuming public of 
the United States. If the Federal Government decides to ex- 
pend this vast amount of money in waterways we should 
expend it in such a way that it will give at least our own people 
equal benefits with the people of all foreign countries. 

12. It is an absolute necessity that a country control its trans- 
portation system to insure commercial success. 

18. All the transportation systems of any country should 
terminate at terminals and harbors wholly within its territory, 
both in peace times and in war times. 

14. More than 75 per cent of the people of the world are 
closer to the ports of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and all other ports within the territory of the United 
States, than to the port of Montreal. 

15. More than 75 per cent of the population of the world 
has a shorter waterway transportation route connection with 
the Great Lakes through the port of New York via the barge 
8 than through the port of Montreal via the St. Lawrence 

iver. 

16. The argument that the port of New York, due to its con- 
gestion, is a sufficient reason for the construction of a deep 
waterway canal in the St. Lawrence River to make Montreal 
the principal export city of North America is obsolete. This 
has been answered in a practical way by the States of New 
York and New Jersey in their approved plan in making the port 
a national harbor and increasing its facilities and capacity ten- 
fold by their cooperation in the expenditure of many millions 
of dollars, 

The population within the port harbor district is more than 
the entire population of Canada. The railroads and other 
transportation facilities entering this harbor outclass those in 
importance entering any other terminal in the world. These 
feeders, outside of the natural advantages of the harbor, are 
absolutely necessary for an economical and successful export 
center. They assure to ocean-going liners a full cargo each way. 
New York port being open throughout the entire year, assures 
shippers a continuous waterway service throughout the entire 
year. 

17. On account of the shortness of the navigable season in 
Canada, the shippers can only use the canal approximately six 
months in the year, which will make it necessary that the 
ocean liners will have to look elsewhere for business for the 
other six months of the year. 

18. The St. Lawrence having only a normal six months’ sea- 
son, it will increase the cost of navigating ocean liners between 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes to such an extent 
that it will make the use of trans-Atlantic vessels prohibitive. 

19. The building of the St. Lawrence Ship Canal will give 
Great Britain access to the Great Lakes with her warships, as 
well as with vessels of commerce, through her territory, while 
all of our vessels will first have to pass through English or 
Canadian territory. 

20. In ease of war between Great Britain and any other coun- 
try which is on friendly terms with the United States, the 
United States will be prohibited from sending any of her food 
products to them through this canal. 

21. The cost of shipping grain to New York City from Duluth 
via the Great Lakes, barge canal, and Hudson River is 74 cents, 
including the elevator charges and five days’ storage at Buffalo, 
made up as follows: 14 cents per bushel from Duluth to Buf- 
falo; 6 cents from Buffalo to New York, including elevator 
charges and five days’ storage at Buffalo and 1 cent transfer 
charge at New York City, including five additional days’ stor- 
age in New York City. 

See telegrams quoting rates: 

New Tonk. N. Y., January 25, 1922. 
Hon. Perer G. Ten EYCK, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


Canal rate wheat, Buffalo, New York, aye fluctuating season 
1921. Minimum, including eleyator charges, at Buffalo, 6 cents per 
bushel; maximum, 8 cents per bushel; additional elevation charge here 
boat to steamship, 1 cent per bushel. 

E. S. WALSH. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., January 25, 1922. 
Congressman PErer G. Tax EYCK, x 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
Answering telegram, cost of 8 in from lake boats to 
cars or canal boats, 1 cent per bushel, including five days’ storage in 


elevator. 
Abax E. CORNELIUS, 


INTERNATIONAL ELEVATING CO., 


New York, December 20, 1921. 


The following charges will be in efect January 1, 1922: 1 

Charges to be paid by the grain: Receiving, weighing, and discharg- 
ing, seven-eighths cent oe ushel; transportation of elevator, one- 
eighth cent per bushel; boat trimming, $1.50 per 1,000 bushels; mix- 
ing, one-fourth cent per bushel; blowing and screening or dusting, one- 
fourth cent per bushel; on all hot and salvage grain additional trim- 
ming charge, $3.50 per 1,000 bushels; on any parcel less than a towing 
lot of 4,000 bushels or any parcel or cargo on which the owners order 
bagging in excess of amount of bagging eg, ny by underwriters’ rules, 
transportation of elevator shall be one-half cent per bushel. 

Charges for delivery to be paid by the steamer: Trimming, $3 per 
1,000 bushels; trimming decks 30 feet or over, $4.50 per 1,000 bushels; 
waiting time for grain trimmers (longshoremen), $1 per hour per nran. 


21a. From reliable authority grain can be carried from Atlan- 
tic ports in lots of ten to twenty thousand tons as a part cargo of 
ocean liners cheaper than a tramp or a liner will carry a full 
cargo. The cost of shipping grain from New York to Liverpool 
is approximately 9.6 cents per bushel. See following letters: 


New Lonk, February 15, 1922. 
Hon. Peren G. Ten Eyck, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Sm: We have your favor of the 9th instant, relative to quotation on 
a full ca or parcel lot of grain from New York to Liverpool, England. 

Please be advised that the present quotation on parce! Jots—that is, 
on about 10,000 bushels of, either corn, wheat, or rye—is 3 9 
9 pence per quarter, which is 480 pounds, while the full cargo rate is 
4 shillings per quarter. 

We are in a position to book for February or March shipment at the 
above rates on parcel lots, and charter a full cargo of corn, wheat, or 
rye for March shipment at 4 shillings. We are not in a position to 
quote you on oats. 

For your information, the rate depends at times on the supply and 
demand, and does not very much depend on the season of the year. For 
instance, in January wheat, corn, and rye was quoted at 3 shillings 
per quarter for shipment in February. 

We trust this information will be of service to you, and remain, 


Yours very truly, 
C. B. Rienann & Co,, 
F. J. Nabo, Forwarding Department. 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE Co., 
New York, February 10, 1922. 
Mr. PETER G. TEN EYCK, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: We bave your letter of the 8th instant. 

There are no tariff rates to United Kingdom ports for bulk grain, 
This is an open market and supply and demand govern. The reguiar 
liners nearly all require a quantity of grain for stability. 

At the present time the amount of space available in these steamers 
exceeds the supply of grain. The result is that the current rate is 
less than tkat at which tramp steamers can be profitably operated with 
full cargoes of grain. The present rate at which wheat, corn, and rye 
are being booked from New York to Liverpool is 3 shillings 6 pence per 
quarter, which at the current rate of exchange is equal to about 159 
cents per 100 pounds. 

We believe there are one or two tramp steamers offering for full 
cargoes on which the owners intimated they would trade at 4 shillings 
40 — — er quarter, which is equal to approximately 204 cents per 

ounds. 

For the freight department. 

F. A. RYAN, Manager. 
SUBMARINE BOAT Corporation, 
Newark, N. J., February 15, 1922. 
Hon. PETER G. TEN PYcK, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: In response to your letter under date of 
February 11, I desire to inform you that we intend to operate on the 
barge canal, during the 1922 season, 30 barges, aggregating 12,240 
dead-weight carrying capacity, with three new tugs especially adapted 
for service on the canal. This constitutes an addition of 60 per cent 
to the tonnage capacity of the fleet we had in operation last season, 
and, of course, the addition of the modern tugs mentioned. 

ith respect to the other information, I regret that I do not have 
it available, but I shall try to get it for you as soon as possible. 
Cordially yours, 
HENRY MOSROWIK. 


LUNHAM & MOORE, 
New York, February 10, 1922. 
Hon. Peter G. TEN EYCK, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: In reply to your favor of yesterday's date, beg to state 
the present rate on heayy grain from New York to Liverpool is 3 shil- 
lings 6 pence per 480 pounds (a quarter of 8 bushels), at which we 
closed 32,000 bushels for one of our customers on a White Star 
steamer to March 4 and March 11. 

Full cargo rates are at present higher than berth rates to the United 
Kingdom, the present price asked from Atlantic porta being 4 shillings 
6 pence per quarter, although believe could obtain boats on bids at 
4 shillings 3 pence. Cargo rates to United Kingdom have been ruling 
higher than berth for the past few months, owners seemingly prefer- 
ring business to the Continent (evidently because expenses discharging 
much cheaper). Cargo vid to Continent to-day for March, 16 cents 
per 100 pounds, while berth rates are 17 to 18 cents per 160 pounds, 
owing scarcity of berth room for near-by shipment. 

So you will see how the situation differs, nited Kingdom berth far 
below cargoes and Continent berth higher than cargoes. 

Seasons have no bearing on rates, except perhaps on eve of new 
Ses Artem ye rates firm up owing to demand. 

tes are controlled entirely on basis of supply and demand, world's 
markets having distinct bearing. When they can buy cheaper in omer 


parts of the world we suffer accordingly. 
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May 24, 


The ocean freight market is a large subject, difficult to convey in a 
letter. If you are ever down this way and want to talk about it, will 
be n give you several earfulls. i 

Ver. spectfully yours, 
aizo = WALTER Moons. 

There has been 


cargoes if heavy 
unds, oats would be 3 Hings 
— but per 320 pounds instead of 


r 320 pounds, aile 
ence 480 
— . a 


P,8.—Just noticed your letter referred to oats. 
no oats business doing. The usual difference on 

grain rate is 4 shillings per 480 
20 pounds—that is, 1 shilling 


po 
480 pounds. 

The berth parcel rate has been 8 shillings 
heavy rate was 3 shillings 3 pence to 3 shi 
penais, the 3-shilling oats rate being an arbitrary m 

igher basis than it should be by comparison. 


CUNARD STEAMSHIP Co. (LÆD.), 
New York, February Di 1922. 


PETER G. TEN EYCK, Esq., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: We are in receipt of your communication of February 9 
in re to request concerning particulars on shipments of wheat, 
corn, or oats from New York to Liverpool. 

For your information full cargoes of grain have recently been closed 
from North Atlantic to Canadian ports to United Kingdom ports on the 
basis of 4 shillings per quarter, and the liners are accepting 8 shillings 
6 pence to 0 Leen at the 3 time. The average rate wor 
out about a nee per quarter, 

The liners are ibi 5 — a little lower rate than the full-cargo 
steamers on account of the fact that they only take parce] lots—Ssay, on 
an average of 10 loads per steamer, whith the equivalent of 3,140 
tons weight. Loads of this nature serve as ballast for the liners and 
are a t advantage to them in the dispatch of their steamers. 
aa egg Mere pi Reh oo ee 

an 4 8 s per quarter, as they haye no oth 0 0 
na 5 revenue, aber o it 1 — n of liners they take general cargo, 
wh is muc! tter paying 3 

9 = J — loaded” at tas aam of about 200 tons per hour per hatch 
and can ischarged as quickly, 

At this time last year the rates on grain were practically double 
what they are tary, and shipments are going forward from the Gulf 
at rates a little higher than those prevailing on the North Atlantic— 
say 6 pence to 1 ling per quarter additional, 

The equivalent of 3 shillings 6 pence per quarter is 77 cents per 480 
pounds, which is the equivalent of about 16 cents per 100 poanda, and 
no doubt you Sen agree age par isa ide rate of freight consider- 
ding the opera expenses of steamers 75 

he load of wheat equals 8,000 bushels, 60 pounds per bushel; 480 
pounds per quarter equals 214 tons weight of 2,240 2 

One load of corn equals 8,571 bushels, 56 pounds per bushel; 480 


unds uarter equals 214 tons weight of 2,240 pounds. 
7 Ibad 2 oats equals 10,000 bushels, 32 2 per bushel; 320 
pounds per quarter equals 143 tons weight of 2,240 pounds. 


un 
covers the point you have in mind, but, if not, 


ou may request, 
ours faithfully, 


tion as 
Coxanẽůð STEAMSHIP Co. (Lv.); 
Jon Gauum, General Freight Manager. 

22. The same rates are charged on wheat from Montreal to 
Liverpool as from New York to Liverpool. The rate of insur- 
ance, however, amounts to about 14 cents per bushel more from 
Montreal to Liverpool than from New York to Liverpool, which 
makes an additional cost of 14 cents from Montreal. During 
certain seasons of the year insurance companies refuse to ac- 
cept any insurance risks on shipments via the St. Lawrence 
route from Montreal. 

28. Paragraphs 20, 21, and 22 show conclusively that it will be 
impossible to save even 5 cents per bushel on export grain 
through the St, Lawrence Canal, while we are promised by the 
shippers on the barge canal that they will lower their present 
rates at least 8 cents per bushel as soon as they can get enough 
of the proper type of boats on the canal. 

24. The interest alone on $500,000,000 at 5 per cent equals 
an amount large enough to give a 5-cent subsidy on 500,000,000 
bushels of grain, which is more than the total export from all 
our Atlantic ports in the United States. 

25. If it is a cheaper rate that is needed, let the United States 
give the shippers a freight allowance equal to the interest on 
the investment in the St. Lawrence Canal, and thereby run no 
risk of failure with so large an experiment, which will cost us 
so much in taxes. 

26. Using Buffalo as the all-American outlet from the Great 
Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean, the following distances to Liver- 
pool are interesting and self-explanatory : 


Montreal to Liverpool, via Belle Isle. 
Montreal to Liverpool, via south of Newfoundland. 
New York to Liv. 


ö ꝓ—— 


From the above it is apparent that Montreal is 
300 miles nearer Liverpool than New York City; but f. 
ocean liner to take advantage of this shorter route she will have 
to traverse 873 nautical miles, or 1,005 statute miles, from Belle 


to 
an 


Isle to Montreal, through a narrow and dangerous channel 
throughout the entire length of the St. Lawrence River, while 
the distance between New York Harbor and Liverpool is an 
open waterway throughout its entire length. (See 68 regarding 
statistical hazardous navigation.) 

27. In the building of the Panama Canal we did not require 
financial assistance from other natiens, nor did we build it 
without first obtaining the territory through which it runs; 
but, on the other hand, it being an international route, to-day 
certain nations, especially Great Britain, are trying to dictate 
to us as regards its operation, protection, and tolls. This being 
true, how much more would Great Britain endeavor to dictate 
to us if it laid within her territory, as this project will, and 
being of international concern, we will have again invested 
American money in an enterprise the policy of which will be 
controlled to a certain extent by foreign nations. 

28. The policy of the public-service commissions and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is to oppose the building of a 
parallel transportation route until the existing route has proven 
itself inadequate to take care of the traffic for which it was 
constructed. 

29. The New York Barge Canal was not completed until after 
the war had started.. The Federal Government later took it 
over under its control when it took over the railroads. That 
and the war stifled all private capital from building boats and 
warehouses and investing generally in transportation facilities 
or engaging in waterway transportation business. Not until 
the spring of 1921 did the Federal Government release its juris- 
diction as well as its boats, and turn back the canal to the State 
of New York, after which a number of private individuals and 
corporations placed boats upon the canal which carried in 1921, 
its first year of operation, more than a million tons of freight, 
which is more than one-third of the tonnage of all the grain 
exported from the Great Lakes. 

80. In 1921 a cargo of 80,000 bushels of oats was carried from 
Duluth through the Great Lakes and through the barge canal 
to New York City via the Hudson River without breaking bulk 
at the city of Buffalo, and loaded it on ocean-going steamers in 
the harbor of New York, showing conclusively that the barge 
canal is large enough to handle lake-going steamers, if that 
class of business is profitable. 

81. Mr. Hugh L. Cooper, of the firm of Hugh L. Cooper & Co., 
engineers of national reputation, after a thorough physical study 
on the ground and compilation of costs of the construction of a 
canal and development of the water power in the St. Lawrence 
River, stated in a speech in Chicago, April, 1922, that the total 
cost. of constructing the canal and developing all the water power 
in the St. Lawrence, including interest on money invested dur- 
ing the construction, the adjustment of claims, all other lia- 
bilities, and other incidental expenditures pertaining to the 
work, would amount to \$1,250,000,000, exclusive of any work 
of deepening the channels or improving the harbors and docks 
in the Great Lakes to accommodate vessels of a deeper draft. 

82. In 1912 we had a budget of one billion; to-day, due to the 
War, we have a budget of four billions; therefore, we should 
only spend that which will giye us greatest immediate relief. 

33. This money which we are considering to expend abroad 
could be used to better advantage to equip our own waterways 
with boats, warehouses, grain elevators, terminal facilities, 
etc., so as to reduce the freight rate to a minimum to the public. 

84, When we need so much money for internal improvements, 
farm credits, transportation, warehouses, good roads, improved 
highways, extension of our own inland waterways, improve- 
ments in our harbors and docks, and an adequate appropriation 
by Congress to take proper care of our ex-service men, it is 
ridiculous for the people of the United States to spend $500,- 
000,000 to help an adjoining country to build a paralleling and 
competitive route in territory without the United States to 
compete with an existing all-American route within the terri- 
tory of the United States. 

85. Our policy should be American money for American 
waterways within the territory of the United States. 

86. If Great Britain controls, through Canada, the export 
harbor, and Liverpool the import harbor, as well as the boats 
in which our grain and farm products are shipped, she will 
also control the price; and she being a consuming nation, her 
control of the price will be downward, and the farmers will 
lose more in the selling price of their commodities than they 
can possibly gain if all the promises be true of the reductions in 


the transportation rates. 


37. What the farmers need to-day is immediate relief by 


being supplied with the necessary water, rail, and highway 


transportation facilities at reasonable rates. 
“88. This foreign canal which some are in favor of building in 
the Dominion of Canada can not be constructed, properly 
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equipped with terminals, boats, and other equipment within 10 
years’ time, and what the farmer needs to-day is immediate 
relief. 

39. Before we consider the 50-50 improvement of the St. 
Lawrence River, we should at least own all that land between 
the present boundary of the United States and the center of 
the St. Lawrence River, reaching from its source to its mouth 
and south of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, which is now part of 
the Dominion of Canada. 

40. Whenever a water power is developed the land contigu- 
ous and adjacent thereto improves in importance and yalue 
because the land bordering upon a waterway development is 
the storage battery, the reservoir, and transformer for the de- 
veloped horsepower, It is where the people congregate, create 
villages and cities, build manufacturing plants and industries 
to utilize the electric power, transforming the electric energy 
into articles of commerce and the necessities of life which the 
people of the world purchase. It is where the developed elec- 
trie power will be accumulated and stored for hundreds of 
years in the future in the form of large populated manufac- 
turing districts. Therefore, it is important and essential that 
we at least own the land bordering on one side of the St. Law- 
rence River and the right to develop and utilize one-half of 
the horsepower available at any and all places throughout its 
entire length if we are required to pay for half the cost of its 
development. 

41. I introduced the following resolution (H. Res. 287) Feb- 
ruary 14, 1922, which speaks for itself. If the President of the 
United States accomplishes its purposes, he will have at least 
made the United States corecipient as to the water power 
developed: 

Whereas the St. Lawrence River is a natural boundary line, and the 
interests of the Governments of the Dominion of Canada and of the 
United States are mutual in its utilization: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the President is 7 —— to take such steps as are 
consistent and in accordance with International procedure with the 
Dominion of Canada and Great Britain to purchase all that territory 
in the Dominion of Canada lying east and south of the line comprising 
the center of the channel of the St. Lawrence River from its mouth to 
its source and the center of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, including the full 
riparian rights and rights to develop and utilize half of the water power 
from the St. Lawrence River; and 

Resolved further, That the President is uested to use his best en- 
deavors to have payments due the United States on the British debt 
credited on the purchase price of the territory so acquired. 

42, The reason that the people who live within the Great 
Lakes watershed and the Northwest are demanding a waterway 
outlet to the sea via the St. Lawrence River through the Domin- 
ion of Canada is due to the fact that the railroads were con- 
gested during the war and that the present railroad rates were 
caused by the war. The congestion has ceased to be a factor. 
In addition this the New York State Barge Canal, with a 
earrying capacity of between twenty and twenty-five million 
tons annually, has since been put into operation and thrown 
wide open to the commerce of the world free of tolls, as the 
taxpayers of the State of New York pay for its upkeep, mainte- 
nance, and operation. This canal connecting the Great Lakes 
and the Atlantic Ocean parallels the proposed St. Lawrence 
canalization project in Canada and will give all the necessary 
water transportation service that is necessary to relieve the 
Great Lakes of its export tonnage at the present time or for a 
great many years in the future. 

The barge canal will do more to relieve traffic than the pro- 
posed St. Lawrence ship canal because its open season is longer 
when compared with an approximate six months’ season in the 
St. Lawrence River. Therefore it will have a more beneficial and 
continuous effect in its control of the railway rates from the 
West to the East. 

48. The adjustment of the present railroad rates has been 
taken up by the Interstate Commerce Commission and will be, 
I believe, honestly and fairly dealt with from time to time and 
readjusted to meet the economic peace-time conditions. 


Atlantic Ocean will not be facilitated by the proposed canaliza- 
tion of the St. Lawrence River which can not be completed 
within 10 years, 

44. If we are to derive any immediate benefit from the com- 
petitive waterway route to assist, it will have to come from the 
utilization of the present waterway lines competition such as 
the barge canal affords, which is now in operation, 

45. The scheme of developing the St. Lawrence River with 
American money should never be allowed to become a reality 
until the United States at least is in a position to be a 50 per 
cent beneficiary, nor should we pay 50 per cent of the cost of 
the canalization of the St. Lawrence River until we are put in 
a position that the canalized St. Lawrence River throughout 
its entire length from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean 
is one-half within the territory of the United States, 


The 
readjustment of the railroad rates from the Great Lakes to the 


46. I know from an engineering standpoint that this canal 
can be built, and the necessary dams can be constructed to de- 
velop the water power, and that the United States is rich 
enough to build them, but from our national standpoint they 
should not be built any more than the New York Central Rail- 
road, the Pennsylvania Railroad, the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad, the Boston & Maine Railroad, the Rutland 
Railroad, and the Boston & Albany Railroad change their 
routes from terminals and harbors within the territory of the 
United States to terminals and harbors in the Dominion of 
Canada, so as to obtain terminal facilities nearer to Liverpool, 
than for the United States to change the route of its present 
waterway system by canalizing the St. Lawrence River, thereby 
creating terminal harbors in Canadian territory, so that the 
harbors may be closer to Liverpool. As far as our national 
transportation policy is concerned, there is no difference be- 
tween a railway, highway, or a waterway route. 

47. All our past expenditures and future efforts in relation 
to the improving of the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers and other 
internal waterway improvements will be useless if the canaliza- 
tion of the St. Lawrence River is made to compete to serve the 
same territory if it will accomplish what the proponents believe 
be true. 

48. If this unheard-of expenditure is appropriated by Con- 
gress for the St. Lawrence waterway, it will naturally curtail 
the waterway development within the territory of the United 
States, as the total cost will require a larger expenditure annually 
for the next 10 years than what we are appropriating annually 
now for all our interior waterway improvements. 

49. We should not expend so large a sum of money to give to 
a competing nation the same transportation facility which we 
enjoy ourselves, and in this instance, looking into the future, the 
total number of bushels of grain exported by the United States 
will gradually lessen as our domestic population increases, while 
the total number of bushels exported from Canada will increase, 
as they develop additional acreage, and as time passes the 
return on the investment will be much greater from a trans- 
portation standpoint to Canada than to the United States. Our 
policy should be to develop a waterway system which will serve 
best our own producers and consumers for all time in the future. 

50. The great Atlantic seaboard cities—Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, Newport News, Charleston, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Mobile, New Orleans, Galveston, and all 
other Atlantic seaboard cities—have been developed and have 
grown prosperous largely on account of the close relation which 
has been built up, developed, and fostered for generations be- 
tween the merchants, manufacturers, and traders, and the pro- 
ducers from the fields and mines of the interior in the develop- 
ment of the natural tributaries to these Atlantic ports, and vast 
sums have been invested by the citizens of our country on these 
avenues of commerce, the railroads and steamship lines carry- 
ing the produce of our mines, fields, and factories between the 
interior of our country and the Atlantic seaports. 

51. Changing our commerce balance at this time by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States by the construction of an avenue 
of commerce running almost entirely through foreign territory 
would have a disastrous effect, if the proponents of this project 
are correct, upon the great cities developed under the care of the 
Government and by means of the thrift, enterprise, and invest- 
ment of the citizens of our own country; these would be de- 
stroyed in large measure by an appropriation from the public 
moneys of the United States obtained by taxing these seaboard 
cities for a waterway through foreign territory in competi- 
tion with our domestic enterprises inaugurated and developed 
solely by the citizens of the United States and domestic capital. 

52. Railroad congestion can not be entirely relieved by a 
waterway which, due to climatic conditions, only operates nor- 
mally six months in the year on account of ice and fog. 

53. The grain from the Middle West near and adjacent to 
Kansas City should be shipped via the Missouri River and Mis- 
sissippi River all the way to the ocean by water, rather than 
via railway for 200 miles so as to pass through the St. Law- 
rence or any eastern port. 

54. When New York State investigated the building of the 
barge canal at a large expenditure it employed several com- 
missions at different times, each composed of competent engi- 
neers, who in their reports condemned the St. Lawrence route 
and finally recommended the barge canal as it now exists, 
because from their experience and expert knowledge they be- 
lieved it to be the cheapest and most economical waterway 
system that could be developed connecting the Great Lakes 
and the Atlantic Ocean, and the most practical and feasible 
scheme regarding width, depth, safety, and practicability of 
navigation. 

55. The title of all the water-power rights south of the inter- 
national line belong to the State of New York. -The Federal 
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Government can not develop it except for commerce under the 
Constitution. The St. Lawrence project is more than a 75 per 
cent power project. 

56. The deepening of the channels, the rebuilding of the har- 
bors, and the installation of the proper machinery for handling 
freight in loading and unloading ocenn-going vessels on the 
Great Lakes will cost over a hundred million dollars in addition 
to the expenditure in the St. Lawrence proper. 

57. It is not conducive to the continuance of harmonious and 
pleasant relations for two nations to enter into joint ownership 
and operation of so important a project. Either one or the other 
should build it, own it, and operate it, and have full control of it 
in time of peace as well as in time of war. 

58. During the war time Canada cut off the supply of electric 
power to some of our manufacturing plants under the plea that 
she needed it for war-time purposes, The same thing will hold 
true in relation to this project if similar and like conditions 
should arise. 

59. The truth about water navigation from the Middle West 
to Liverpool is that at most three types of craft are needed 
lake vessels, built lightly and inexpensively, for cargo-carrying 
purposes exclusively; barges to traverse the interval_between 
the Lakes and the sea, and the heavily constructed n craft, 

. with large crews, staunchly built, which can brave the ocean 
storms and make as many round trips as possible in a given 
time: 

60. The commission which represented New York at the ship- 
canal hearings before the International Joint. Commission re- 
ports that the average cost of transportation of wheat per 
bushel from upper lake ports to Liverpool, via Buffalo and the 
Erie Canal, was only 10.73 cents in the five years from 1910 to 
1915. How can that normal rate be lowered to the western 
farmer by introducing a through ocean route to the Great Lakes, 
handicapped by far greater initial cost and greater cost of 
operation? 

61. The lake steamer hauls freight both ways. The ocean 
carrier would return from Liverpool without a cargo If it re- 
turned to a nondistributing center in the United States, for the 
2 cargo is the great problem for our existing ocean liners 

ay. 

62. I beg to submit statistics reported by the commission in 
opposition to the St. Lawrence Ship Canal and power project 
in a table setting forth the rate of freight by lake to Buffalo 
and by canal to New York year by year from 1910 to 1915 and 
from New York to Liverpool for the same length of time, to- 
gether with a list of other costs, which includes various ex- 
penses for handling the freight which was absorbed in this 
freight rate. 

Taking a more recent period, that of 1910 to 1915, which period is 
considered as more truly eh oer apek a of present-day conditions, the 


rate of freight by lake to o and by canal to New York was as 
hereafter shown, 
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In citing figures of this character, cular emphasis should be 
laid on the fact that the bases na represent the transportation 
charges assumed by the commodity and not the cost of transportation 
as reflected in the charges of lake vessel, canal barge, and ocean vessel 
operations. Such latter figures are of course appreciably less than the 
rate of transportation under which the grain moved and a clear distine- 
tion must be made between “cost of transportation” as applied to the 
ship operator and “ cost of transportation e consignee 
or consignor. 

Moreover, the rates named include the transportation service via 
lake, canal, and ocean, and the incidental terminal service involved in 
transfer from lake vessels to canal barge and again to the ocean carrier. 

Ene rates named are gross ra and there is absorbed therein the 
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pence is equivalent to 2.03 cents on basis of $4.8665, the normal value of the 
in American money. 


63. I quote below paragraphs from letters received from seven 
different shippers from various trans-Atlantic nayigation com- 
panies setting forth their opinion as regards the uselossness of 
this project and their likelihood of utilizing it should it be 
finally constructed: 


In reply to your letter of March 11, we beg to advise that there is no 
possibility of our using the Great es and St. Lawrence River Canal 
should such be built. As a matter of fact, we are not in favor of the 
canal, as we feel that it will divert business from the established routes 
which we are interested in maintaining and on basis of which perma- 
nent terminals have been provided by us. We are positively opposed. to 
Lino a Nhe of our cargoes from the United States North Atlantic 
po 


I entirely and heartil 8 of your attitude In this matter. I 
believe there is grave doubt as to whether the St. Lawrenee Canal 
development would accomplish sufficient in the way of resulis to justify 
the cost of building the canal and developing the water power for which 
there is no near-by market, 

There is, of course, a very large territory between the Atlantic sen» 
board and Chica south of the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence 
which would not naturally tributary to the proposed route, so in any 
event we believe it would be impossible and undesirable to abanden cur 
terminals at the Atlantic ports. Furthermore, many of our larger ves- 
sels draw in excess of 25 feet, so the use of the proposed canal would 
be confined to the smaller type of ship. 

Replying to your favor of the 11th instant, we would state that our 
trade would not be affected by the proposed canal connecting the Great 
Lakes with the St. Lawrence River, and we therefore are not in a posi- 
tion to express an opinion in the matter. 

The steamers handled se us are operating to Mediterranean and 
Adriatic ports and the greater part of this traffic would no doubt con- 
tinue to move via the Atlantic ports, 

If 25 feet is to be the limit of depth in the proposed St. Lawrence 
Canal it will, of course, only accommodate steamers of very moderata 
size, and the use of such a canal for steamers operating on the North 
Atlantic Ocean would therefore be limited. The White Star steamers 
are very deep draft, 88 in the neighborhood of 34 feet when 
loaded, so from a 1 nt of view it would obviously be impos- 
sible for them to navigate the 3 canal. 

Referring to yours of the 11th with to the agitation of a 25- 
foot canal connecting the Great Lakes with the St. Lawrence River, as 
operators of overseas equipment we can not see wherein the p 
project would benefit shipowners or any appreciable number of shippers, 
so far as this country is concerned. 

Independent of this phase of the project, it is not, IN our Judgment, 
a 5 scheme, because ships suitable for ocean navigation could 
not safely be navigated in a 25-foot channel through the St. Lawrence 
River the Great Lakes, 

There can not be any. safe, profitable business built up on such a 
project, from our study of this matter, and we are opposed to it 


64. Statement of Frank C. Munson, president of the Munson 
Steamship Line: 


The proposition to canalize the St. Lawrence for econ gone vessels 
is utterly impracticable from the shipping standpoint. bipments of 
grain from icago to Buro ports by the proposed canal would re- 
quire twice the e needed under the present system because of the 
low rate of speed with which ocean-going ships could navigate the 1,130 
miles of this restricted waterway, 

The cost of transportation on such ships through this canal would be 
at least double that under the present practice of sending ea by 
water to deep-sea ports for transfer to large ocean-going vessels. Only 
vessels of from three to four thousand tons could utilize a canal with 
a depth of 25 feet, as 8 and even these would be unable to use 
many of the harbors and connecting waterways of the Great Lakes, 
which at the present time are only 20 to 21 feet in 1 
0 Thus to ty Ane of 5 5 canal, in bog ers 2 Fax $ 8 roo 

hese comparatively small vessels, mu: a e cost of deepenin 
Great Lake pore and 8 eee KIR. 

In m; nion, any steamship company a 

the — V Aii rouen the St. Lawrence Canal. in 
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65. American labor's attitude: 


Do you approve spending your American money in a foreign country 
1S per ore workmen when so many American workers are unem- 
ployed ? 
our answer is obyious, but your careful attention is called to what 
foliows. Read it and act. Make your protest heard. 
It is as a railroad man and a marine engineer, with the interest of 
my fellow workers at heart, that I am writing this, exposing one of the 
most brazen Injustices ever peer aia against the workers of the United 
States—a scheme to throw hundreds of millions of American dollars 
into a development in a foreign country, benefiting the working class of 


another country, 
HAROLD K. LOVELESS 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

66. The Federal Government should formulate and promote a 
national plan of internal waterways and adopt the principle of 
spending United States money for United States waterways 
under United States control. 

67. The facts are that New York is not the “neck of the 
bottle,” as claimed by the proponents of the St. Lawrence 
project. The St. Lawrence is already canalized and rates are 
already so low from Chicago to Montreal that no improvement 
is likely to be made in the St. Lawrence which can possibly 
affect the saving on grain rates as claimed by the propagandists 
in behalf of the St. Lawrence. The facts are that when a suffi- 
cient number of boats are placed on the barge canal the all- 
water rate via the Great Lakes-Barge Canal will be materially 
lower, and Montreal wants the United States to spend a half 
billion dollars so that without expense she will be able to retain 
a competitive waterway system with the waterways of the 
United States when they are made 100 per cent efficient. 

68. In “a memorial concerning the fur trade of the Province 
of New York,’ presented to his excellency William Burnett, 
captain general and governor, by Cadwallader Colden, surveyor 
general of the Province, dated on the 10th day of November, 
1724, Mr. Colden said that “ notwithstanding all these advan- 
tages, which he had enumerated,” the French labor under diffi- 
culties that no art or industry can remove. The mouth of the 
River of St. Lawrence, and more especially the Bay of St. Law- 
rence, lies so far north, and is thereby so often subject to 
tempestuous weather and thick fogs, that navigation thereof is 
very dangerous and never attempted but during the summer 
months, 

“The wideness of this bay, together with many strong cur- 
renis that run in it, the many shelves and sunken rocks that are 
everywhere spread over both the bay and river, and want of 
places for anchoring in the bay, all increase the danger of this 
navigation ; so that a voyage to Canada is justly esteemed much 
more dangerous than to any other part of America. The many 
shipwrecks that happen in this navigation are but too evident 
proofs of the truth of this.” 

Notwithstanding all the precautions taken since that time, 
many ships have been wrecked in the Gulf and River of St. Law- 
rence. It is known as the “ graveyard of the Atlantic.” 

In 1837 the Albeuria foundered in the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and 525 lives were lost; in 1840 the steamer Dundee was wrecked 
and 292 lives were lost; in 1817 the steamer Montreal was lost 
15 miles above Quebec with 253 lives; in 1898 the French liner 
La Burgoigne was in collision off Sable Island and 584 lives 
were lost; in 1914 the Canadian-Pacific liner Hmpress of Ireland 
was in collision with the collier Storsiad in the St. Lawrence 
River near Father Point and sank in 20 minutes, and upward of 
1,000 lives were lost. The commission which investigated that 
unparallel disaster found that the navigation of the St. Law- 
rence is attended with the constant probability of fogs. Cap- 
tain Kendall said. It was very foggy,” and although the officers 
of the two vessels saw each other's vessel approaching, the fog 
settled down so suddenly that they were lost to each other's 
view and the collision occurred. It will be remembered that the 
loss of the White Star steamer Titanic in 1912 after colliding 
with an iceberg resulted in the loss of 1,500 lives. That disaster 
occurred, however, off the banks in the region of icebergs, which 
is the usual route of vessels passing between Liverpool and the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

Other disasters have occurred in the navigation of the River 
and Gulf of St. Lawrence, all of which tend to confirm the truth 
of the statements of navigators, in effect that the navigation of 
those waters, on account of the constant menace of fogs, snow, 
and ice, is most hazardous. This is borne out by the marine in- 
surance rates, which increase from midsummer until Novem- 
ber, when insurance can not be had at any rate, and thereupon 
insurance ceases altogether. 

UNITED STATES SENATR, 
June 17, 1921. 
Hon. PETER G. Tex EYCK, 


House of Representatives, United Statea, 
Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Mr. Ten Erex: I am taking the liberty of calling the first 
meeting of the Joint Commission on Agricultural Inquiry recentl 
created, and the meeting will be held at my office, Monday, June 20, 
1921, at 10.80 o'clock. 


The first business in order will be the organization of the commission, 
and I hope that every member will find it possible to attend. 
Very sincerely, 
I. L. LENROOT. 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, June 21, 1921. 
Hon. Perer G. Ten EYCK 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Mr. Ten Eycx: In accordance with the action of the 
Joint Commission on Itural Inquiry I bave appointed the fol- 
lowing subcommittee on plan and scope: ANDERSON, CAPPER, HARRISON, 
MILLS, SUMNERS. 

I desire to haye the members of the subcommittee meet at Senator 
LëENROOT’S office, room 133, Senate Office Building, at 10 o'clock Thurs- 
— A ee June 23. Members of the subcommittee will please take 


Sincerely yours, _ SYDNEY ANDERSON. 


Hon, SYDNEY ANDERSON, garter nip 


Chairman Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, 

X ed Washington, D. C. 

BAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Realizing that the report of r subcommittee 
on plan and scope will ‘ondoubtediy be received by the Whol committee 
to-morrow, and feeling that the proper organization of our committee 
— so- much for the future 

e 


I bave written this out, susresti in a general 
proceed with our work in detail, and desire to file th 
— to record with the committee my views as 

on. 


Very sincerely yours, 


how we should 
with you, as I 
the organiza- 


PETER G. Ten EYCK. 
The subcommittee on plan and scope, composed of ANDERSON, CAP- 
PER, HARRISON, MILLS, and SumMNers, make the following report: 


a 9 85 commission undertake, first, to assemble and organ avail- 
able a: 

1. On causes of the present condition of agriculture. 

2. On the difference in price of agricultural products paid to the 


producers and the ultimate cost te the consumer. 
3. On the comparative condition of industries other than agriculture. 
4. On the relation of prices of products other than agricultural prod- 


ucts to such products. 
This with a view of securing a statistical picture of the existing 
specific Une of in- 


a ation with a view of development of a 
quiry, 

That two subcommittees of three members each, the chairman of 
the commission to be an additional member of the subcommittees ex 
officio, be appointed by the chairman as follows: 

First. A subcommittee to investigate and report upon the cotton 
situation, with particular reference to the ascertainment of existi 
surpluses in the United States. possible markets abroad, and ways — 
means for the disposition of existing surpluses in foreign — de 

nd, A subcommittee to investigate the livestock situation, with 
particular reference to emergency credits. 

These subcommittees to deal with immediate emergency conditions, 
eat to interfere with pending legislation and measures of relief already 
under way. 

That investi 


tions relative to marketing be confined to grain, live 
stock, cotton, 


iry products, vegetables, and fruits, with special refer- 


ence to one or mere commodities in group. 
That the commission employ a secre with qualifications as an 
expert in the economics of distribution and an agricultural economist, 


the selection of the men to be subject to consideration by a subcommit- 
tee composed of ANDERSON, CAPPER, and MILLS. 


PROPOSED ORGANIZATION OF COMMISSION OF AGRICULTURAL INQUIRY. 
[By Mr. P. G. Ten Exck, June 23. 1921.] 


Bach individual member should submit a complete list of all the dif- 
ferent phases of the various subjects of the agricultural industry and 
all phases of other industries which relate to agriculture or have a 

g upon the cost of its produce, cost of distribution, and price 
received by the farmer. 

After the above information has been properly tabulated the com- 
mittee as a whole can te the subjects to which we should give 
our attention and consideration to Pt out the purport of the joint 
resolution under which we are now functioning. 

After this list of subjects has been approved of and settled upon by 
the whole committee, the committee should decide upon the various 
sources of information to be considered in our investigation of the sub- 

prey decided upon. 

After having decided upon the various sources of Information the 
committee shonld come to an understanding as to the best way of 
obtaining the information from the various sources. 

Each subject should be heard separately, as far as practicable, so 
as not to be led astray on a tangent and confuse our hearings with other 
or foreign subjects and thereby scramble our ideas, jumble our informa- 
tion, and consequently cause further confusion when referring later 
to the various lines of investigation for comparative and joint use. 

All hearings on any subject, or subdivision rage should be heard 


expert and all pertinent information therein segregated and compiled 
with proper and suitable references for use of the committee and placed 
in the record of the committee hearing on each individual subject. 

I believe the first thing the committee should decide upon is 
whether we shall take Aaa important subject from the standpoint 
of immediate relief or the viewpoint of permanent remedy. I 
further believe that we should first give due consideration to the imme- 
diate relief of the farmers’ present condition, and I feel this can be 
taken care of under the subject of finance, subdivided into domestic 
credit, foreign credit, and discount loans, and positive immediate relief 
given to the farmer within a very short time by fntelli t action by 
the as committee, which will give immediate and satisfactory relief 
to rmer. 

At the same time, the committee should consider the entire agri- 
cultural industry from a permanent remedial standpoint, which, in turn, 
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will lead into innumerable subjects on agricultural and interrelated in- 
dustries, which should be considered in an orderly way in accordance 
with suggestion as outlined above. 

I would further recommend that a complete record be kept of all the 
discussions and hearings of the committee as well as e decisions 


reached by it. 
PETER G. Ten EYCK. 


SUMMARY OF AGRICULTURAL AND INTERRELATED PURSUITS BEARING UPON 
THE AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY. 
(For consideration by Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry.) 
{By Mr. Parer G, Tun Ercg, June 25, 1921.] 
FINANCS, 

Mortgages, discount loans—National or State banks, domestic cred- 
its, foreign eredits, Federal land bank, Federal reserve bank, community 
financing on warehouse receipts, cooperative banking (interest rates). 

TRANSPORTATION, 

Railroad (rates, service), highways (building, location), merchant 
marine, waterways (improvement), joint terminal facilities, cooperation 
of all four; warehouses, and grain elevators, 

MARKETS, 


Domestic; Local, intrastate, and interstate. 
Export. 


Export. 3 

Cooperative (cut cost of spread). 

COSTS OF FARM PRODUCTS. 

Production by farm labor: Planting and sowing, harvesting, and 
storing. 

Parchaben? Seeds, implements and machinery, and food supplies. 

Marketing ; financing; fuel for heat, light, and power—coal, oil. and 
electricity ; total investment; interest on capital; taxes, insurance, and 
repairs; Management and supervision. 

ORGANIZATION, 

Cooperative bargaining, cooperative buying, cooperative selling, co- 
operntiee 8 and canning plants, cooperative storage plants 
or warehouses, cooperative packing houses, cooperative cheese and but- 
ter factories. 

LABOR, 

Supply bureaus: Federal and State; hours, productive and nonpro- 

ductive; wages; immigration. (Greatest cost entering production.) 
IMPROVE PRODUCTION. 

Seeds, cattle, poultry, diversified crops, soil treatment, crop treat- 
ment, and machinery, 

STORAGE. 

Farm storage, cooperative community storage, and central corporate 
storage companies. 

STATISTICAL REPORTS. 

Federal and State; amount of crops, domestic; amount of crops, 
foreign; amount of crops stored, foreign and domestic; domestic mar- 
kets; and foreign markets. 

IMPROVE LIVING CONDITIONS. 

Education, rural schools, agricultural colleges, modern heating, 
sanitary plumbing, modern lighting, woman’s work, community attrac- 
tions, churches, social intercourse with neighbors, mail service, tele- 
phone service, and improved highways. 

FARM PRODUCT PRICES. 

Compare cost of production with price sold by farmer and price 
paid by consumer, 

INTERRELATED INDUSTRI PRODUCTS. 

Compare cost of production with cost to farmers. 

COOPERATIVE MANUFACTURING. 


Flour and seo dairy products, cheese and butter, packing houses, 


and storage warehouses. 
EDUCATION. 
Rural schools; agricultural colleges; extension of mail service, 
gap Be State; bulletins, Agricultural Department; and farm 
organization. 


LEGISLATION, 

National; State; local; beneficial; restrictive; reciprocity (interna- 
tional) tariff; taxation; financial—credits; marketing; conservation: 
manipulation; and improved highways. 

DISTRIBUTION. 

Commission merchants, transportation, 
retail stores, and cooperative organizations, 
SUMMARY OF COMMITTERS, ORGANIZATIONS, COMMISSIONS, AND BOARDS 


FROM WHICH INFORMATION MAY BE OBTAINED IN RELATION TO AGrRI- 
CULTURE AND Irs CONDITIONS, 


(For consideration by Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry.) 
{By Mr. Peter G. Ten Dyck, June 25, 1922.] 
DEPARTMENTAL. 


Department of State, Department of Treasury, Department of In- 
terior, Department of Agriculture, Department of Commerce, and De- 
partment of Labor. 


storage, packing, markets, 


SENATE COMMITTEES. 
Agriculture and Forestry, Banking and Currency, 8 Finance, 


Foreign Relations, Immigration, Interstate Commerce, and Irrigation 
and Reclamation, 
HOUSE COMMITTEES. 
Agriculture. Banking and Currency, Foreign Affairs. Immigra- 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Irriga- 


tion and Naturalization, 
ion of Arid Lands. Labor. Merchant Marine and Fisheries. Roads. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 

Secretary of Agriculture of each State, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mi s ederal Trade Commission. United States Supping Board. 
American Federation of Labor. United States Labor Railroad Board. 
War Finance Board. Bureau of Farms and Markets. Census Bureau. 
All farm organizations. Federal Reserve. Federal Farm Loan Board. 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. Woman's organizations 
and housewives. 


ours. oe W 

a 24, mat, 

Hon. PETER G, Ten EYCK, R 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mer, Ten Eyck: There will be a meeting of the Joint Com- 
mission on Agricultural Inquiry in Senator 8 office, 135 Senate 
Office Building, to-morrow, Saturday, June 25, at 10.30 a. m. 

I desire also to advise that I have appointed members of the com- 
mission to subcommittees, as follows: 

Subcommittee to investigate the cotton situation: Messrs. Sumners, 
eee 8 ti he li 

ubcommit to inves te the live-stock situat 3 sre, C n 
Funk, ALA Ten Eye, ga e- situation: Messrs, Capper. 
Sincerely yours, 
SYDNEY ANDERSON, Chairman. 


June 25, 1921. 


Hon. SYDNEY ANDERSON 
Chairman Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear Me. CHAIRMAN : Your letter of June 24 at hand and noted, and 
beg to advise that I am very glad to accept the designation on the sub- 
committee on live stock, with the understanding that this committee is 
to report and recommend to the committee of the whole as regards the 
fay cot, of hearings and the investigation covering the immediate re- 
ief of the live-stock situation. 

With the kindest personal regards, I beg to remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Pernt G. Tun EYCK, 
June 25, 1921. 
Hon. SYDNEY ANDERSON, 
Chairman Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, 
Washington, D. 0. 

My Dear MR, CHAIRMAN : I take great pleasure in handing you here- 
with the data which I presented to the committee to-day, and am very 

leased, indeed, to inclose you nine copies of the summary of agricul- 
ural and interrelated pursuits bearing upon the agricultural industry 
for distribution to the members of your committee; also nine copies of 
list giving various sources from which information of interest can be 
obtained for use by your committee. I am also inclosing you nine 
copies of my recommendation of proposed organization of the Commis- 
sion of Agricultural Inquiry, copy of which I sent you yesterday with 
my letter of June 28, for similar distribution to the members of your 
8 I have retained a copy of each of the above for my own 

es. 

You realize that the above information is only submitted for the 
consideration of the committee as a basis from which to start, and 
is, of course, subject to such revision and modification as you or your 
a em vie Ade ek 3 informati desire, I b 

rusting the above the information you desire, eg to remain, 
with the kindest personal regards, = 
Very sincerely yours, Perret G. Tex Eyck. 
HoUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, June 28, 1924. 
Hon. Parar G. TEN EYCK, 
Care of House of Representatives. 

Dean Mr. TEx Eyck: This will acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 25th instant, inclosing copies of memoranda submitted by 
vou to the commission at its recent meeting. I am sending the memo- 
randa to the various members of the commission to-day, with the 
request that they consider it carefully and come to the next meeting, 
which will probably be called for Thursday or Friday of this eek! 

repared to suggest additions or modifications of the program proposed 


y you 
SYDNEY ANDERSON, Chairman. 


AvuGusT 1, 1921. 
Hon, SYDNEY ANDERSON, 
Chairman Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Drar MR. CHAIRMAN : Along with the compilation of data and 
statistics which our committee is preparing I would be pleased if you 
would have made a chart showing the comparison of the increase of 
railroad returns for the fiscal year and the year 1913; the increase 
of return upon other industries of the country for the last fiscal year 
and the year 1913, and the increase or decrease in the return of all 
farming products for the same periods of time, 

In addition to the above, I would like to have the increase in the 
cost of operation and maintenance of each one of the above over the 
same periods of time, setting forth the increase in materials used and 
labor hired, separately, if possible. 

We should also ascertain the number of changes and turnovers or 
the number of people through whose hands the various commodities or 

roducts of the farmer pass through from the time they are produced 
y him until they reach the consumer. 

This, I believe, will be rather hard to obtain in all instances, but 
we can obtain an average number of turnovers for each of the follow- 
ing products; Cotton, wheat, corn, beef, hoga, ete 

rhe above information, together with a chart showing the cost of 
production to the farmer, the farmer's selling price, the packer’s price, 
the commission men or warehousemen’s selling price, and the retailer's 
selling price, will give the committee the necessary information to 


intelligently act. 
I wil take this up further personally with you when I next see you. 
With the kindest personal regards, 
Very sincerely yours, Perma G. Tex ErcrK, 
OCTOBER 12, 1921, 


Sincerely yours, 


— 


Hon. SYDNEY ANDERSON, 
Chairman Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, 
Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN : Referring to your request that I make sug- 
gestions as regards additional topics for the committee to report on, 
other than what we covered in the report which you are now having 
printed, beg to advise that in relation to the same I feel that when 
we consider the committee report we should take up my suggestion to 
the commission in my letter of June 25, 1921, which I submitted to the 
committee with my suggestions as regards organization, plan, and scope, 
in which I detailed the various things which the committee should con- 
sider in its hearings, which I feel detailed the subjects quite thorougly. 
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The prominent thin however, as pa our 22 conversation, I 
beg to set forth as follows: Farm cre and farm banking; transpor- 
tation rates, transportation service; transportation—water and rail; 
transportation—joint terminal facilities. 

Marketing: Domestic and export; cutting spread between producer 
and consumer; cost of production to the farmer; farm accoun: c- 
operative bargaining; labor supply stations; farm stores and coopera- 
tive storage on farm and at joint terminals; statistical reports— 
domestic and foreign. 3 

The appointment of a farm attaché in the American Consul General's 
offices in foreign countries for the purpose of securing agricultural 
statistics; farm living conditions; comparison of cost of production 
and cost of sale of farm 2 and cost of production and purchase 
price to the farmers of all commodities used by him; farm educational 
system on agricultural subjects; improvement in distribution of farm 
products, by elimination of the handling, and cutting the cost. 

All of the above I set forth more in detail in my summary of ept 
cultural and interrelated pursuit bearing upon the agricultural indus- 
try for consideration of the committee on June 25, 1921. 

1 ie is the information you desire, I beg to remain, with 


regan 8. 
ery sincerely yours, Prerer G. Ten EYCK. 


OCTOBER 31, 1921. 
Hon, SYDNEY ANDERSON, 
Chairman Joint Commission of Agricultural Sag hy? 
Capitol, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr, ANDERSON : Referring to the printed report which you 
have submitted to the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry for 
their correction and approval, to advise that I feel, as expressed to 
you at the meeting held last Friday evening, that the joint commission 
should not only issue a report setting forth in a general way from 
information received the cause of the troubles in the various agricul- 
tural pursuits at this time, but should make some definite recommenda- 
tions as to what should be done, both by the farmer and the consumer, 
regardless of legislation, and oF the legislators to relieve farm condi- 
tions and strengthen the agricultural industry of the country. 
I believe that we ze that there are several fundamental causes 
for present-day conditions, such as the following: 
a 


Farm credits. 

Cost of transportation and service. 

Local, domestic, and foreign marketing. 

Cost of spread and distribution between producer and consumer. 
Cost of production and labor. 

that you may understand more thoroughly what I mean, I will 
submit for consideration and recommendation in our report several of 
the things which I believe we should recommend for correction : 

1. That suitable banking opportunity should be inaugurated to give to 
the farming industry of the country the same banking facilities on their 
turnover that all other industries receive to-day. There is a t 
need for the extension of time on discount loans to the farmer 
nine months to one year. This can be accomplished by authorizing the 
Federal reserve bank to extend their discount time on farm products to 
the length of time of their turnover. The extension of it by local 
institutions and the establishing of additional facilities where necessary. 

2. That suitable accommodations for marketing be established, with 
a view of lowering the cost of spread so as to uce the cost of distri- 
bution between producer and consumer. 

3. Recommend to the farmers that they organize for the purpose of 
cooperative bargaining. 

4. That the railroads reduce their rates on farm products systemati- 
cally and scientifically, giving due regard to the localities of production 
and the localities of consumption. 

5. That suitable and adequate joint terminal facilities be installed 
connecting the railway, waterway, and ep ag and that sufficient 
and efficient terminals and proper warehouses be located at wv gars ports 
with accommodations for farm products to be shipped ab: a 

6. That the necessary merchant marine for the transportation of 
farm products be constructed and operated so that a continuous and 
even Atlantic and Pacific waterway route to meet the demands 
of our foreign commerce be established. 

7. That public markets be built in each of our cities for the mutual 
use of the er and consumer, 

8. That an attaché or Government agent be 
agency abroad, whose sole duty will be to ob 
2 the farm indu: of that particular locali 

e may obtain authentic information as r ds 
raised, the amount of produce stored, e 
amount imported by the Government and whom imported, and 
the amount imported from each country, and such other information as 
regards the method of growing, kinds of seeds used, and kind of food 
consumed in his particular locality. 

9. That farmers inaugurate a system of cost keeping, so that he may 
ascertain what crops are most profitable in his locality, with the pur- 
8 of growing that which is best adapted to their pa lar secti 


ions. 

t the farmers cooperate in establishing and building co- 

operative community storage warehouses to carry their produce from 

seasons of production over the entire season of consumption, and upon 

which warehouse receipts could be issued, which would be accepted as 

collateral, at banks, etc., thus standardizing their products of diversi- 
e arming. 

There are many others of more or less importance which the joint 
commission will undoubtedly desire to add to this list, which I submit 
merely for the consideration of the entire joint commission for recom- 
. in the farming industry of the country. 


ly yours, 
PETER G. Tew Erex. 


NOVEMBER 28, 1921. 
Hon, SYDNEY ANDERSON, 
Chairman Joint Commission of Agricultural Shes hah 
‘ Washington, D. C. 


My Drar Mr. CHAIRMAN: In reply to your d of to-day as re- 
gards my suggestion in relation to recommendations as rostos our 
report and the nd ng 1 lation for the extension of credits to the 
agricultural interests, beg to advise that I feel it is essential that the 
reserve bank should be authorized to rediscount farm paper for the full 
time of the turnover of the farmer’s panca which are given as col- 
lateral on his loan at a local financia n what is 
known as the three-year turnover of the ne ind 


ity of restricting all member banks of the Fe 
regards the maximum interest rate charged their 


Sante 


laced in each consular 
information as re- 
or country, so that 
e anrounts of crops 
the amount consumed, 


omers on money 


certain percentage of the legal rate which obtains in thelr reapective 
Teeni 0 rate which o 8 eir va 
States by — in We the loan is made, in addition to the rate which 
is them by the Federal reserve k. 
ery truly yours, 
PETER G. Tes EYCK, 


DECEMBER 9, 1921. 
Hon. SYDNEY ANDERSON, 
Chairman Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, 
Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR Mu. CHAIRMAN : Referring to the difference of opinion of 
the various members of. the commission as regards our report on 
finance, and the opinion of the members that we should make direct 
recommendations, accordance with my suggestion, that the various 
members of the commission submit to you such recommendations they 
care to suggest for embodiment in the final report, in addition to issuin 
a statement setting forth a summary of our hearings as regards pon J 
cultural credits, I beg to recommend the following: 

1. That farmers and live-stock producers be accorded the same bank- 
ing facilities that all other business men receive. 

. That so-called short-time loans be furnished to them from six 
months to three years to meet their requirements, extending the loan 
to meet the time of the turnover on various products of the farmer. 

3. That the banking system of the 1 so organized that all 
the banks who loan to the farmers will ob discount facilities to 
the Saltese extent possible, commensurate with the security which they 
present. 

4. That a medium of discount be established for all the banks which 
loan to the farmers so that farm paper will have discount rights in the 
Federat reserve bank. 

5. That all the banks that rediscount farm or other paper be re- 
stricted as to the additional amount of interest they charge to their 
farmer customers over that which sone pay to the rediscount bank. 

6. That banking facilities be provided for the farmer so that his 
products can be utilized for basic credit to the fullest extent possible, 
and the banks be authorized to accept loans with proper warehouse 
certificates as collateral, and suitable and adequate arrangements for 
the discounting of agricultural paper for the length of the time of 
the turnover of the product on which the loans are negotiated. 

Very sincerely yours, 
PETER G. Ten Eyck. 


JOINT COMMISSION OF AGRICULTURAL INQUIRY, 
Washington, D. O., December 13, 1921. 
Hon, Peter G. Ten EYCK. 


House of ‘Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Mr. TEN Eyck: This will acknowledge yours of the 28th 
ultimo, containing recommendations with to the t report. 
I baer aes glad to lay the suggestion before the commission at its next 
mee a 

Sincerely yours, 
SYDNEY ANDERSON, Clairmen. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Vorer] has 36 minutes and the gentleman from Arkansas IMr. 
JacowAy] 25 minutes remaining. 

Mr. VOIGT. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. GERNERD]. 

Mr. GERNERD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the Nation prospers and advances in proportion as its 
population conserves its physical strength. The vitality of the 
race is dependent upon the health of the parent and the care 
with which the infants are nourished. One of the greatest 
factors underlying this vital question is the character of our 
food supply. It has only been in recent years that real serious 
thought has been given to this subject. The great insurance 
companies of America have made so many startling observa- 
tions of the marked decline in the health of men after they 
pass the age of 50 that the medical profession all over the 
world began to direct its attention to the causes that produce 
this alarming fact. 

Investigations and careful experiments have demonstrated 
the unerring truth that we are grossly negligent in the char- 
acter of the food that we eat. We crave after the things that 
please the eye and gratify our taste, but which lack the essen- 
tial quality that preserves our health and insures longevity 
of life. Apoplexy, heart failure, and Bright's disease have 
proven far more deadly to the men of 50 than did all the 
fearful and tragic attacks of the enemy in the late war. Have 
we forgotten the great crusade that was begun less than 20 
years ago and carried on with such relentless zeal ever since to 
arrest infant mortality? Almost immediately it was discovered 
that the great cause of this scourge was impure milk which 
was being fed to babies throughout the land. Every effort was 
made to correct this startling discovery; there was not a city 
in the country that did not pass rigid ordinances regulating their 
milk supply and employ every effective means for its enforce- 
ment. State legislatures passed laws for the purpose of en- 
forcing sanitation and inspection of the great herds of dairy 
cattle in order that the germs of infected cattle might not be 
transmitted in the food; in addition, a vigorous campaign of 
education was inaugurated, with the result that thousands ef 
our infant population were saved during the last decade and 
the general health of the Nation conserved, 

It has been demonstrated beyond question that one of the 
basic foods of our people should be the pure and wholesome 
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milk of the dairy cow; it possesses a quality of food value 
essential to real health. We are reliably informed that the 
American people consume daily but one-half pint of milk per 
capita, whereas our natural consumption should be a quart a 
day. Rickets in infants, pellagra, and low blood pressure are 
the chief characteristics of those suffering from lack of proper 
nourishment. Men are walking the streets by the thousands 
apparently in the best of health, who upon physical examina- 
tion are found to be undernourished, caused by the lack of 
proper food, As a nation we are just beginning to appreciate 
the importance of health conservation. This is evidenced by 
the universal establishment in every community of a well- 
regulated public health service. Realizing, then, the importance 
of having a strong, vigorous, and healthy population, and that 
largely our national happiness and prosperity is dependent upon 
it, we are considering a bill to-day that presents to us a situ- 
ation, fraught with real peril, unless we in our wisdom shall 
promptly act to prevent its further progress. 

This bill seeks to prevent the manufacture and sale of filled 
milk. You will ask, What is filed milk? It is an imitation of 
condensed or evaporated milk, made by mixing condensed 
skimmed milk with coconut oil. Condensed or evaporated 
milk is condensed whole milk, with all of the cream and butter 
fat as produced from the cow, whereas filled milk is manufac- 
tured by skimming the cream and removing the butter fat 
from the natural milk and substituting in place of it coconut 
oil. Whenever the cream or butter fat is extracted from the 
whole milk and coconut oil is substituted the product loses its 
nutritive value. No one has contended that coconut oil pos- 
sesses any real food value. Whatever food value this filled 
milk possesses is in the skimmed milk with which the coconut 
oil is mixed. We all appreciate the insignificant yalue of 
skimmed milk in our daily experiences; everybody conversant 
with the subject acknowledges that this filled milk substi- 
tute possesses none of the high food values that are contained 
in condensed or evaporated milk; it is a fraudulent substitute. 
What, then, has prompted its manufacture? During the year 
1920, 86,561,000 pounds of this filled-milk product was made and 
sold, and in its manufacture nearly 8,000,000 pounds of coconut 
oil were used. It has been shown that it costs 86 cents per 
case (of 12 cans) less to manufacture this milk compound than 
pure condensed milk, and that it is sold upon the market 
in carload lots for $1.40 per case less than is realized for con- 
densed milk. Why, then, should this new product have such 
a marvelous demand when it has but little of the great food 
yalue that is found so abundantly in the legitimate product? 

It is easy to understand the reason if we but realized that it 
costs considerable less to manufacture than that of condensed 
milk, so that its producers are able to engage in unfair compe- 
tition with the legitimate producers of condensed milk. Coco- 
nut oil sells for 12 cents per pound, while the market price of 
butter fat is 36 cents per pound. These manufacturers have ex- 
pended huge sums of money in spectacular advertising, skill- 
fully leading a large public to believe that it is as good a 
product as condensed milk, and that it is a substitute, selling 
for less money. So adroitly have they introduced their brands 
that millions buy the substitute, believing it to be real con- 
densed milk, The retail stores have been selling it for the 
same price per can as they have been getting for the legiti- 
mate article. 

Mr. WATSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERNERD. Not now, thank you. 

It has been shown that 156 stores in the city of Washington 
have been selling it as a milk product and classing it with con- 
densed milk. Unfortunately very few merchants that sell this 
compound are aware that it does not possess the same food 
value as condensed milk, and in their ignorance they stimulate 
its sale for the reason that they can buy this substitute for 
$1.40 per case less than they can purchase the legitimate 
article. These producers of this milk compound nowhere pre- 
tend that it possesses any superior quality over that possessed 
by condensed or evaporated milk, but, on the contrary, every 
method is employed to deceive the public in believing it to be a 
similar product and as good as condensed milk. 

So successful have they been in the sale of this product and 
the growing demand for it that they are alarmingly and seri- 
ously encroaching upon the legitimate manufacturer who puts 
forth the real product, that he is in danger of being put out of 
business or else forced to manufacture a similar article in 
order to meet this vicious and growing competition. It is a 
most palpable fraud upon the public and a great injustice to 
the manufacturer of condensed milk. 

Thousands of mothers are compelled to use condensed milk 
in the feeding of their infants, and through many years of per- 
sistent efforts and experimentations whole milk has been 


placed upon the market free of all impurities and still retain- 
ing the great nutritive value that fresh milk possesses. To-day 
thousands live in tenement houses and apartments where the 
question of a fresh milk supply is a most difficult and serious 
problem, There are many localities throughout the country 
where it is impossible to serve fresh milk. This is especially 
true in many of our mining localities who are far removed 
from pasture lands. Under these circumstances it was but 
natural that condensed and evaporated milk should find an 
established place in so many of our homes. The people have 
learned its use with perfect safety and appreciate its whole- 
someness. It has become an indispensable part of the family 
table. Everyone has absolute confidence in its food value. So 
universal has become its use that last year we consumed ap- 
proximately 1,500,000,000 pounds of condensed milk. 

How can we, then, in view of these facts, permit an imitation 
milk product which to all appearances possesses all of the char- 
acteristics of real condensed milk as to color, taste, and con- 
sistency and which requires an expert to make a chemical 
analysis in order to discover the deception? 

Are we going to exercise a rigid supervision over our fresh 
milk supply by having daily inspectors inspect the milk and 
determine whether it has been watered or tampered with and 
whether it contains at least a butter fat of 3 per cent, and then, 
on the other hand, permit the manufacture of a milk compound 
that is free of the essential ingredients that we demand in our 
fresh milk supply? Such a situation is plainly unjust and in- 
consistent. 

These producers of milk compounds would have you believe 
that they are a great aid to the dairy industry of the country, 
because they allege that they consume about 200,000,000 pounds 
of skimmed milk per annum in the manufacture of their prod- 
uct. To my mind notning could be more absurd than such a 
contention, for any inferior and deleterious product that is sent 
forth in the market in competition with the legitimate product 
is not a stimulus to that industry, but is a serious menace and 
maliciously destructive. Shall we permit these men to continue 
to profit at the expense of the Nation’s health and the many 
years of toil and persistent efforts of the dairy farmer? Are 
we going to hinder the growth and further development of this 
life-preserving industry? Are we going to stand by the farmer 
who by great-vigilance watches his herd, gathers his milk, and 
sends it to the market to feed us, or are we going to embarrass 
him by permitting a fraudulent substitute competing with his 
real product? Shall we permit the innocent babe to drink this 
foul and deceptive imitation? It is a most nefarious enterprise, 
and I trust our action here to-day will put an end to these con- 
scienceless promoters who would build castles of wealth over 
the dying babe that struggles for life while innocently drinking 
this concoction of coconut oil while its anxious and loving 
mother wonders why its little cheeks are falling in and its life- 
less limbs appear so withered. Let us stand by the babe of the 
Nation and the dairy cow. [Applause.] May her marvelous 
stream of life-giving milk ever flow on in all its purity; may 
she always continue to impart the God-given gifts as she gathers 
them in the green pastures amid the sweet-scented flowers and 
the babbling brook, and in that mysterious way of nature 
transmit to humanity life, happiness, and a spark of the Divine, 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. JONES of Texas. 
no quorum is present. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of no quorum. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and twenty-two Members present, a quorum., 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. CLAGUE.] 

Mr. CLAGUE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, the reason I am in favor of the present bill is that it is 
going to wipe out a product that is and has been placed upon 
the market and sold to the people as a food substance known 
as filled milk, which is a deception, a fraud, and a counterfeit. 
It is not the natural product. It is made by taking all the 
butter fat out of the real milk and then putting in the lifeless 
skimmed milk, a counterfeit substance, in place of the butter 
fat, and this resembled product, or filled milk as it is called, is 
an exact imitation of real milk. In many places it has been 
sold as cream and sold in bulk. I happen to be a member of 
the- Agricultural Committee and had the privilege of hearing 
all the evidence that was given before the same. During the 
time that the hearings were held I made a little investigation 
around the city of Washington for the purpose of finding out 
whether or not this substitute was sold in the city of Wash- 
ington. Several of the witnesses who appeared before the com- 
mittee in opposition to the bill stated that this substitute was 
just as good aħ the average condensed milk. Here is a can 


Mr. Chairman, I make the point that 
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of Carnation brand of evaporated milk. I also have before 
me a can of Hebe, or a substitute known as filled milk. You 
will observe that the substitute looks the same as the genuine 
evaporated milk, and if any of you gentlemen can tell the dif- 
ference in taste or any difference in the appearance, I would 
like to have you do it, 

Mr. RAKER. The Hebe looks a little more like cream. 

Mr. CLAGUE, Perhaps it does in this instance, but they 
ordinarily look the same. As I stated, I made an investigation 
about a year ago, going to 25 or more stores in the city of 
Washington, most of them on the outskirts. In all of the stores 
I asked for evaporated milk, and in at least two-thirds of them 
they stated that they did not have the Carnation or the Borden 
brand of evaporated milk but they had a substitute which was 
just as good. The substitutes were Nutro, Hebe, and other 
brands of filled milk. In most of the stores the substitute was 
being sold from 1 to 2 cents lower than the pure-milk brands. I 
was invariably informed that these substitutes were just as 
good as evaporated milk, and were just as good for all general 
purposes. I made an investigation at one of the leading stores 
on Pennsylvania Avenue and asked for evaporated milk, and 
the storekeeper stated: “I don’t have Borden’s or Carnation. 
I usually carry them, but I have here the Hebe, a substitute, 
which is just as good for all purposes.” It was about that time 
that the labels on the cans were changed. About a year ago 
these substitutes did not have on the cans the words, “ Do not 
use in place of milk for infants,” but it was printed on the 
cans that the substitute was good for all general food purposes, 
and it was sold to the patrons for the use of children and for all 
food purposes. In many instances I purchased cans of the 
substitute filled milk, and upon examination I found it impos- 
sible te tell the difference between the substitute and the 
genuine article. The substitute is made the same color, so that 
the ordinary, person can not tell the difference in appearance. 
The same amount of solids are used in it that the law requires 
for evaporated milk. It tastes and looks like pure milk. The 
housewife can see no difference, because it takes an expert to 
tell the difference between the fraudulent substitute and real 
milk. 

There is the trouble. This substitute is a pure deception, a 
fraud, and a counterfeit. In these substitutes the whole butter 
fat is taken out. There is no life-giving substance in it, and 
therefore if it is not good for infants it is not good for adults. 

The gentleman from Virginia said something about its not 
being good for infants. What is the natural food for infants? 
All will admit that it is milk. When a mother goes to the store 
and buys this substitute and it is sold to her as it has been 
in the past for something just as good as pure milk, that is a 
deception and a fraud and should be prohibited from being sold. 

I made another investigation within the last 10 days in this 
city, going to most of the stores that I visited about a year ago. 
I found that I could not buy a single can of Hebe or other 
substitutes in any of these stores. I went to the same store 
on Pennsylvania Avenue that I did a year ago and asked for 
Hebe or a substitute milk, and the storekeeper stated: “ My 
friend, I am not selling it any more.” I said, “ But you said 
last fall that it was just as good as the real milk.” He stated, 
“T have learned that it is not and the Government has put it 
out of business. It was represented to me, when I bought it, 
to be just as good as the real milk and I sold it honestly, be- 
lieving it to be so. But I have since found out that it is not.” 

I went out on Fourteenth Street to some other stores on the 
outskirts where they have been selling it, and was informed by 
the various merchants that they did not keep it in stock and 
were not selling it, that they had found out that it was a fraud 
and they did not want to impose it upon their customers, and 
as a result of my visit to 31 stores within the last 10 days I 
could not purchase one can of this substitute, filled milk, which 
shows that either the merchants of this city want to do an 
honest business or that the people have learned that this sub- 
stitute is worthless and will not purchase the same, 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. How did the Government put this man in the 
Pennsylvania Avenue store out of business? 

Mr. CLAGUE. Well, the Government did not put him out of 
business, but the substitute was found to be a deceptive prod- 
uct and the Government put certain regulations in the way of 
requirements on the labels. People became better acquainted 
with its being a deception, and no doubt the merchants did not 
care to handle it and thereby deceive their customers. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman has poured out in a glass some 
of this substitute called Hebe and also poured out in the glass 
a can of the Carnation evaporated milk, The Hebe looks like 
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delicious cream, and nutritious. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman if there is any nutrition in this substitute? 

Mr. CLAGUE. Professor McCullom, who appeared before our 
committee, says that it has no nutritive value; that a rat fed 
on it for GO days would die. You can test these two—one is 
pure Carnation evaporated milk; the other, Hebe, is a filled 
milk, a substitute for milk. You will see that the Hebe has a 
very creamy color and a creamy taste, but is wholly void of 
butter fat or vitamines. It tastes as good as the finest of milk, 
but is a fraud in so far as having any nutrition substance. 
Gentlemen of the committee, there is only one thing about it, 
and that is that this filled milk is a pure fraud, and the fraud 
is largely perpetrated upon the ignorant and poor people. The 
ignorant people in the cities to whom it is sold know nothing 
of the merits of the same, They are buying it, believing that 
it is fully as good as the real milk, and supposing that it is 
good for children and for cooking purposes and that it is legiti- 
mate evaporated milk, when, as a matter of fact, they are get- 
ting something that centains no life substance whatever. This 
substitute is being largely manufactured and has tended and is 
now tending to injure the sale of genuine milk. All legitimate 
creamery men are opposed to its sale. Our farmers are opposed 
to the substitute for the reason that it is a counterfeit and a 
fraud, and I am firmly of the opinion that the great mass of 
people would not buy it if they understood that it had no 
nutritive value. I am opposed to the manufacture and sale of 
these substitutes for the reason that they are valueless as a 
food product, deleterious, and injurious to the public health. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. S1sson]. 

Mr, SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I think there is only one ques- 
tion in this whole proposition for us to consider, and that is 
whether or not this is a deleterious food. If it is not a dele- 
terious food, even though it does not have all of the food value 
that good, fresh milk has, then it is nothing less than a crime 
to stop its manufacture. I say that it is A crime; and I want it 
understood that I mean that in its length, breadth, and thick- 
ness. I do not think there is a more infamous creature on the 
face of the earth than one who would make either food, clothing, 
or building materials scarce. All wealth is made up of those 
three things—food, clothing, building material. Some of the 
modern political economists add fuel; but, as is said by Smith, 
fuel produces heat, which is a substitute for clothing and is 
used to manufacture clothing and to prepare food and build- 
ing material, and it ought not to be put in as a separate class 
of wealth. Every human being ought to know that anything 
which tends to make food, clothing, or building material scarce 
is an enemy to the human family. The problem in the next few 
generations is going to be whether or not you will be able to 
feed the world, whether they will be able to get a proper amount 
of good food supplies. 

Only a few years back it was contended that the tomato, 
which was then known as the love apple, was poison, and there 
were men who thought it an outrage to try to perpetrate thut 
horrible food upon the people. If they had had men in Con- 
gress at that time that we have here now, there would have been 
somebody rising up and saying we should pass a law to pro- 
tect the people against that horrible poison. There is not a 
reputable physician who has investigated this matter who will 
tell you that “filled milk” is a deleterious food for man. 
Not a one. They say it is not good for babies. No. But are 
you going to stop the sale of breakfast bacon because breakfast 
bacon is not good for babies? Turnip greens is a good food, 
but it is not a good food for babies. 

A MEMBER. What is that? 

Mr. SISSON. Turnip greens. Why. Mr. Chairman, a gentle- 
man who expresses ignorance on turnip greens is not fit to be 
in Congress. [Laughter.] Those people who come here to-day 
making a great outcry about this article of food upon the theory 
that it is deleterious to babies are putting up as much of a 
camouflage as they say the manufacturers are committing on the 
people in selling the article itself. They know they do not 
oppose it because of any such thing as that, but they favor this 
bill because this food is coming in competition with dairy prod- 
ucts. Why not have the nerve to tell the truth about it? Why 
run around and get experts to come here and say that it is 
deleterious? You know very well that it is not deleterious, 
There is not one of you who does not know that it is not dele- 
terious, and yet you want Uncle Sam to come along and protect 
you against competition. You never give the people who want 
cheap food a thought. A great many manufacturers of clothing 
in this country manufacture and sell clothing which they say is 
all wool and a yard wide and warranted not to run down at the 
heel, when there is not a single thread of wool in it. 
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The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SISSON. Take socks. They are sold all over this coun- 
try, and stockings, too, as being all silk, and the label on the 
box says that they are all silk, when there is not a single fiber 
in them that was not, perhaps, raised down in my cotton patch 
in Mississippi. It is nothing but mercerized cotton, I see a 
pair here new, nice-looking socks, with not a line of silk in 
them—all Mississippi or southern cotton—and yet these same 
people are in here yelling like a lot of Comanche Indians about 
this foodstuff not being labeled right. I do not object to your 
labeling it just as it should be and I am willing to require 
every article sold to bear a true label. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. What is the label on the can? 

Mr. SISSON. Oh, there is too much of it there to read now. 
It will take up too much time, but I will hand it to the gentle- 
man and let him read it at his leisure. When a contest arises 
like the contest a few years ago between two baking powders, 
it is something that is likely to fuin splendid reputations, Two 
men of national reputation got into a contest over baking 
powder. The contest was fierce. It came near ruining one ad- 
ministration since I have been in Congress. The Secretary of 
Agriculture said that one baking powder was good and the 
other bad, and a certain noted physician took the other side— 
one saying it was good and the other saying it was bad. In 
other words, the matter was a conflict between two selfish 
interests. If one won, he had a monopoly and a fortune; if he 
lost, he lost all and was ruined. This is the same fight here. 

The constituent elements that enter into this compound, 
under the pure food law, ought to be put on the label on the can. 
I do not believe it should be necessary to put on there a legend 
to the effect that it is net good for babies. On the contrary, I 
think it would be an outrage to put on a legend that it is good 
for babies. If they want to, let them say that it is not to be 
used in coffee or for babies. 

Under the English law the principle of caveat emptor, which 
applies in America, does net apply. Caveat emptor is the horse 
swappers’ law in America. It means that when you buy a horse 
from a fellow you better beware. You buy or swap for him at 
the end of the bridle. Caveat emptor applies in all of our busi- 
ness, and more frauds have been perpetrated on people in 
America than in any other country in the world. Ours is the 
only country on earth where they will not take our samples for 
the entire contents of whatever package we are selling. 

Why, because caveat emptor does apply. My view of the 
matter is that every State in the Union ought to pass a law 
providing that whenever one buys a piece of clothing as all 
wool it ought to be all wool, and if you can proye it is cotton, 
he ought to be sent to the penitentiary for obtaining money un- 
der false pretenses. Our business ought to be straight and 
square. Here you are endeavoring to destroy a food which no 
reputable physician will say is bad. Something has been said 
about rats. Why, bless your soul, you can take rats and give 
them an exclusive diet of fresh condensed milk every morning 
and they die as quickly as if you gave them this food in this 
can. In other words, no man can live on one kind of food. 
You are not giving the rat half a chance on one food. Corn 
bread is mighty good, but you can not live on it alone. Man 
can not live by bread alone. You have to have a little meat— 
a Chicago beefsteak mixed with it. 

The only test here ought to be whether this food is dele- 
terious. If it is not deleterious, I do not care about its food 
value, whether it is as valuable as milk or not. If it is food 
and is good food, I say to you Congress is committing a crime, 
nothing less than a crime to endeavor to destroy its proper use, 
because the man who makes two blades of grass grow where 
only one grew before is a blessing to humanity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
lady from Oklahoma [Miss Rosertson]. [Applause.] 

Miss ROBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, a few moments ago I 
crossed over to the other side of the House to inquire of gen- 
tlemen from North Carolina whether very much of this stuff 
[holding up the can of filled milk] was used in their State. You 
remember perbaps that statistics of the late World War showed 
that of men called to the colors the North Carolina contingent 
were nearer physically perfect, taller, and more free from dis- 
ease than those from any other State. 

Down in Oklahoma quite a number of our citizens were orig- 
inally from North Carolina and they maintain this splendid 
standard. I have never known a North Carolinian who did not 
insist on good milk and plenty of it. 


Just now as I was talking with those two tall North Carolina 
men over there, who bad never made the acquaintance of “ filled 
milk,” we exchanged reminiscences of corn bread and buttermilk 
till we all felt half starved together. Do you know what sort 
of corn bread and buttermilk we meant? Corn bread made 
from hard white corn ground in an old-fashioned mill and but- 
termilk where the whole Jersey or Guernsey milk is put in a 
stone churn, with a dasher, and allowed to reach just the right 
point, and then when the butter is taken out after churning 
little golden flecks of it are left in the buttermilk. Out of pity 
I stop here without more reminiscences so tantalizing tu those 
of us born and bred in Dixie. 

Now, to consider this question by the Bible standard of milk 
for babies and meat for strong men. The Good Book says babes 
have need of milk and not of strong meat,” for “strong meat 
belongeth to them that are of full age.” The babies—are you 
going to feed them this stuff? Shall poor mothers, unable to 
read the labels, misguided by the looks of the container, and 
deceived by the retailer, starve the babies? I have used quan- 
tities of these milk ‘substitutes im cooking. They make very 
good custards, the richness of eggs supplying to a sufficient ex- 
tent the butter fat that is removed. In the same way they make 
very good gravies and very good sauces, where fats and thicken- 
ings are used in preparing food for grown people. But they are 
not fit for babies. 

Shall we starve babies in America for commercialism? Piteous 
appeals come to us all the while for the starving children of 
other lands, to send preserved milk to children in the Near East, 
to children in Russia. I am positive no filled milk is sent from 
America to them. Did you ever think of comparing pictures of 
these starving children with pictures hat might be shown of 
the helpless little children among the poor people of our great 
cities, who must depend upon the corner grocery and the tin can 
for food, whose mothers can not read the label on the can? 
Think of the babies whose mothers can not give them that 
wonderful sustenance—breast milk—and must give them instead 
some other food. 

I think, too, of the Indian mothers of our country whose lives 
are so changed since to many of them a “ farce” of civilization 
came, by which, instead of the old free, outdoor life, with its 
nature-provided food, they now have the same insidious dan- 
gers in the unbalanced foods of so-called civilization to meet, 
and their dark-eyed babies must be starved, too, the doomed race 
sooner passing away. Perhaps the greatest number of babies 
5 — one class to be affected are the negro babies of the 

outh. 

There are so many would-be reformers in these days who are 
trying to push the legalizing of birth-control teaching. The 
sale of this milk should appeal to them, for surely it will dis- 
pose of many thousands of unwanted babies "—not unwanted 
by their mothers, but unwanted in America, if we may believe 
the advocates of birth control. 

I realize that in this bill there are very dangerous complica- 
tions so far as possible infractions of the Constitution may be 
involved. I am not one who would do away with all substi- 
tutes. As I have said, filled milk will do for food for adults, but 
not for babes. For instance, from the vegetable oils of our 
great Southland, from cotton seed and from peanuts, there come 
some of the best foods in the fat elements necessary for bal- 
anced diet that are available. For many years we paid fancy 
prices for our peanut and cottonseed oils which journeyed over- 
sea, as many good Americans go, to return with a foreign title, 
and receive an immediate recognition, where before their value 
had not been considered. 

Even further north, in the corn belt, we have unexcelled vege- 
table oils that we find may be used more wholesomely than the 
same grains produced metamorphosed into animal fat by way of 
the hog. 

So I do not wish to be understood as objecting to the sale of 
substitute products except where we shall starve our babies. 
I am speaking not as a wise interpreter of the Constitution or 
of commercial law, but as one who would call attention to the 
need, if it can not be done by national legislation, of State regu- 
lation that will care for the babies. 

Mr. VOIGT. How much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 14 minutes remaining. 

Mr. VOIGT. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
CABLE]. 

Mr. CABLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. f 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 


{After a pause.] 
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Mr. CABLE. Mr. Speaker, the result of the new 3 per cent 
restrictive immigration law is startling. In the last fiscal year 
without this law in force the net increase of immigration was 
more than one-half million. For thé first nine months of the 
present fiscal year, operating under this 3 per cent law, the 
net increase is but 80,000. Strange to say, this increase con- 
sists entirely of women and girls. The male immigrant aliens: 
admitted do not equal those who have departed; the female 
immigrant aliens admitted exceed in number those who de- 
parted by the 80,000. 

The laws of the United States should be amended to permit 
these women to become citizens of the United States. In addi- 
tion, there are more than two and one-fourth million female 
aliens 21 years and upward in the United States who are not 
naturalized. Under our law any woman who marries a citizen 
of the United States and who might herself be lawfully natu- 
ralized automatically becomes a citizen. This citizenship by 
marriage may be acquired without the woman being able to: 
speak our language, without a study of our Constitution, and 
without even appearing in court and renouncing allegiance 
und fidelity to her foreign ruler, and without taking the oath 
of allegianee to the United States. Naturalization papers may 
be legally filed by an unmarried woman who is otherwise quali- 
fied, or by the widow of a foreign-born persen not naturalized, 
but not by a woman during the existence of her marital 
relation, 

I have introduced a bill granting to married alien women 
the independent right to be naturalized. A naturalization pro- 
ceeding is an education in our language, laws, and form of 
government. The mother is best qualified to teach her children: 
the true meaning of America and what it stands for. Married 
women, in my opinion, should have the independent right to 
be naturalized. 

The last amendment to our Constitution provided that the 
right to citizens of the United States should not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any State on account of 
sex; but under the present law alien married women are denied 
the independent right to naturalization and the equal suffrage 
that goes with it unless they are naturalized through the 
naturalization of their husband. 

Our law also provides that an American woman who marries 
æ foreigner shall take the nationality of her husband, and 
that at the termination of the marital relation she may resume 
her American citizenship, if abroad, by registering as an Ameri- 
ean citizen within one year with a consul of the United States 
or by returning to reside in the United States; or, if residing in 
the United States at the termination of the marital relation, 
by continuing to reside therein. 

The bill I introduced also provides that a woman citizen of 
the United States who hereafter, being then a resident of the 
United States, marries an alien who may be lawfully natural- 
ized shall remain u citizen of the United States so long as she 
continues. to reside therein, unless she makes formal renuncia- 
tion of her citizenship before a court having jurisdiction over 
naturalization of aliens. If at the termination of the marital 
status she is a citizen of the United States, she shall retain her 
citizenship regardless of her residence. If during the con- 
tinuance of the marital status she resides continually for two 
years in a foreign State of which her husband is a citizen or 
subject, or for five years continues outside the United States, 
she shall thereafter be subject to the presumption that she has 
ceased to be an American citizen. 

The fact that a woman is married should be no reason to deny 
her the right of citizenship in the United States through nat- 
uralization proceedings if she is an eligible alien. Marriage 
of a citizen of the United States to a foreigner should not of 
itself terminate her citizenship. The laws of our country should 
grant independent citizenship to women. 

Mr. VOIGT. May I ask whether the opposition has used 
up all of its time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas has. 15 
minutes remaining. - 

Mr. VOIGT. I would like the gentleman from Arkansas 
to use some of his time. 

Mr. JACOWAY. I think the argument on this side is con- 
cluded. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I would like to take two or three 
minutes. ` 

Mr. JACOWAY. I will yield the gentleman five minutes. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I do not know that much can be added to the argu- 
ment, but it seems to me the lady from Oklahoma a moment ago 
supplied an argument against this bill instead of for it. She is 
for the babies. So am I. But I believe that all legislation 
that enhances the cost of better milk puts an obstruction in 


the way of the poor parent who wants te get pure milk for his 
baby. Now, if by this legislation you destroy any competitor 
of this article that might enter into competition with the milk 
producer, the dairyman, and thereby reduce the price of real 
milk, you will help put out of the reach of the poor parent the 
opportunity to buy cheaper milk. Here is this product that 
comes in competition and has the tendency to cheapen the price 
of real milk. Every time you drive a competitor out of the 
market you enhance the price of genuine milk. And this com- 
modity has printed on the label of it that it is not good for 
ehildren or for babies. Consequently nobody is being fooled. 
So that the only effect of this bill is by destroying competition 
you enhance the price of the baby’s milk, and that, I take it, is 
the purpose of the bill. 

I am as much opposed to any fraud as anybody on this floor 
can be. 

If this was presented to the people as milk, if it did not carry 

on its face the warning that it is not good for babies, then I 
would be in favor ef some bill requiring it to be so stamped. 
But I tell you that when the Congress lends itself to the put- 
ting eut of the way of certain industries in any competition, 
we are stooping to a small business and to a purpose that in 
the end will return to plague us, for we do not know how soon 
it will be when your section or mine—and I am not interested 
in this matter—may have some product that is harmless but 
good for some things and not for others, and it may come in 
competition with something else that wants to drive it out of 
the market. And it is evident to me, from what I have heard, 
that the dairymen, wanting to raise the price of their commod- 
ity, want to get rid of a competitor that helps te reduce the 
price. Here is a competitor stamped on its face that it is not 
good for babies, cun not be abused, can not be a fraud, sold on 
its merits for what it is worth, and the lady from Oklahoma 
Says it is good for pies and custards; so why not let the publie 
have it for that purpose? Why not let the man who uses it 
have it? 

I have eaten coconut butter. I do not know whether or not 
it was good for sustenance, but I ate it when I could not get 
good butter, and really I preferred it to some butter. T do not 
think anybody should have the right to come in and say that 
if I wanted to eat it I should not have the right to eat it. If 
it is harmful and poisonous, forbid it. But nobody has said 
this substance we are driving out is harmful, and the label 
carries what it is on its face. It seems to me that we are 
aiding one producer against another producer when by the 
laws of equity and our own ideals of fair play in this free 
country we ought not to do it. It looks to me as if we were 
going outside of the proper function of government, whether it 
is constitutional or not, and therefore I do not think this bill 
ought to pass. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rrep]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chairman, there are two points 
which T have considered of controlling importance in urging the 
enactment of the Voigt bill. One is the self-evident fact that 
every manufacturer of the compound of skimmed milk and vege- 
table oil as coming under the definition of filled milk written in 
this bill, seeks to market his product just as nearly in the form 
and semblance of milk as is possible. Jam not satisfied to give 
a clean bill of health or a clean bill of business morals or ethics 
to any business which seeks te make a financial profit out of a 
traffic of this self-evident counterfeit character. I have several 
good-sized cities in my district and T know that this product is 
being sold generally in the stores in those cities, and it is my 
belief that it is being sold generally for what it is not and 
that the purchasers generally think they are getting milk or 
something as good as milk, and the evidence which has been 
presented te the House Committee on Agriculture and the House 
Ways and Means Committee convinces me that this product is 
not as good as milk and ought not to be permitted to be sold. 
The man, woman, or child who goes to a store to purchase milk 
should be protected against any attempt to foist on them a sub- 
stitute that does not contain the nourishing elements of genuine 
milk. 

The second fact is that the public does not understand that 
there is a surplus of farm products in this country and that 
the produetion of farm products can not be controlled by clos- 
ing the factory deor and sending the workmen home until there 
is a shortage te bring up the prices. The farms must be op- 
erated, and I take it that it is one function of the Congress of 
the United States to aid in every possible way to improve the 
marketing conditions and add to the market for the products of 
the farms. The chief agricultural product of my district, ex- 
cepting a small section, is milk. Milk for fluid milk consump- 
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tion, milk for the manufacture of butter, and milk in a much 
smaller way for the manufacture of cheese. I know that these 
farms must keep on producing. The importance of the contin- 
ued prosperity of these dairy farmers is so great, not only to 
themselves and their families but to the business interests of 
my district and the country, that I know that I am justified in 
thinking of the larger importance of improving the market for 
milk in supporting this measure. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER]. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I rise merely to put in the 
Record a suggested amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks to have the Clerk 
read in his time an amendment for information. The Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Tuckzn: Page 2, line 11, strike out the words 
“or to ship or deliver for shipment in interstate or foreign commerce.” 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Browne]. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky makes the 
point of order there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred and nine Members are 
present—a quorum, 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Browne] is recognized. 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, one-fifth of the 
Nation’s food supply comes from dairy products, and it is, of 
course, important that these dairy products are pure and not 
adulterated. What do the filled-milk people do? In the first 
place, they extract the butter fat, the cream, the valuable 
vitamine product, out of the milk and leave the milk absolutely 
without nutrition to speak of. And this substitute for milk can 
not be detected by any person except a chemist upon exami- 
nation, 

Now we know that throughout the United States to-day, in 
every State that has not outlawed it, they are selling filled milk, 
and the majority of people who are buying it think it is pure 
_milk with the valuable life-giving, growth-producing vitamine 
product contained in it. Even the Government of the United 
States was deceived and defrauded in the State of Ohio during 
the war, when it bought two carloads of condensed milk for 
boys at Camp Willis and they thought it was pure, unadul- 
terated milk, when it turned out to be filled milk. So our boys 
were being fed a product to build them up and make fighting 
men of them that did not contain enough nutrition even to sup- 
port the life of a rat, as was shown by Professor McCullom’s 
demonstration. 

The filled-milk industry is growing very fast. In 1917 we 
produced only about 35,000,000 cases of filled milk, and in 1921 
we produced 86,000,000 cases of this filled milk, and if we con- 
tinue at that rate it is going to drive legitimate manufacturers 
of full condensed milk out of the market, as several of the large 
manufacturers have said, among them the Borden people. It 
is also going to substitute the coconut cow for the Jersey or 
the Guernsey or the Holstein cow. You can manufacture this 
filled milk, as the evidence shows, for 2 cents a pound can. 
Think of it for a minute! And you can place it on the market 
and make it an object to the retail dealers to sell it a good deal 
cheaper than they can sell the other milk, and, of course, 
they will make a larger profit. Therefore many retailers are 
substituting filled milk for whole milk. In the State of Wis- 
consin, where they made an investigation in preparing thelr. 
case for the Supreme Court, they found in 15 cities 65 cases of 
fraudulent sales of this milk. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNA of Wisconsin. Yes, 

Mr. WALSH. Where do the manufacturers get this skimmed 
milk? 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. 

Mr. WALSH. 


From the farmer, 
The very man that is in favor of this legisla- 
tion. à 


Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. They buy the full milk of the 
farmer and extract the cream and sell the cream and keep the 
by-product, the skimmed milk, and add the coconut oil in place 
of the cream, A law prohibiting the sale or manufacture of 
filled milk was sustained by the supreme court in the State of 
Ohio. The case went to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and the highest court in the land sustained the State 
law. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this bill to prohibit the 
mannfacture of filled milk in the District of Columbia or its 
shipment in interestate or foreign commerce. 


I favor this bill because it will protect the public from a coun- 
terfeit that when used in place of milk will undermine health, 
especially the health of children, 

The public is unfamiliar with the term “filled milk.“ It is 
an imitation of condensed or evaporated milk. It is made by 
robbing milk as it is taken from the cow of its butter fat or 
nutritive value. In other words, the cream is skimmed off and 
coconut oil or peanut oil, or buttermilk and soda is substituted. 
The milk is then made into condensed or evaporated milk and 
sold in competition with condensed or evaporated milk made 
from the whole milk with its butter fat and its valuable and 
life-giving vitamine ingredients. This compound, which is 
known as filled milk, is a perfect physical imitation of pure 
evaporated milk, and it is impossible for anyone except a 
chemist to tell the difference between pure evaporated milk and 
the filled milk containing 6 or 8 per cent coconut fat in place 
of cream or butter fat, which has been extracted from the 
milk and sold. 

Second. I favor this bill because it places the dairy farmer 
in unfair competition with the manufacturers of a product 
which no one except a chemist can tell from the original, and 
which can be manufactured at one-fifth of what it takes to 
produce the genuine article. 

MANY STATES HAVE OUTLAWED FILLED MILK. 

Already 11 States, representing a total population of 31,- 
330,197, have passed stringent laws prohibiting the sale and 
manufacture of filled milk within their territory. These laws 
passed by the States have been bitterly contested, both in the 
legislatures and the supreme court of the States. So far as 
this legislation involving the constitutionality of the laws pro- 
hibiting the manufacture and sale of filled milk has been tested 
in the courts, the law has been sustained. 

In a recent case in Wisconsin, which is now under advisement 
by the supreme court of that State, the referee’s report dealt 
chiefly with the product Hebe, manufactured for the Hebe Co. 
by the Carnation Milk Products Co. This brand of filled milk 
is one of the six or seven leading brands of skimmed-milk 
compounds. The referee who reported on the Wisconsin case 
found from the evidence that this brand of filled milk was not 
a desirable or proper food for infants nor was a complete 
substitute for milk. 

Ohio passed a filled-milk law which was upheld by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Hebe Co. 
et al. against Shaw, Secretary of Agriculture of Ohio, et al., 
reported in volume 248, United States Reports, page 297, sus- 
taining the Ohio law, which forbids the sale, and so forth, of 
filled milk. 

Doctor McCollum, of Johns Hopkins University, a very high 
authority on the subject of nutrition, testified before the Agri- 
cultural Committee that the yitamines that are absolutely neces- 
sary to promote growth in the human body are found most 
abundantly in butter fat, and that milk is the chief article of 
food relied upon for vitamine; that there is no effective substi- 
tute for milk; that filled milk is almost entirely lacking in 
vitamine. Doctor McCollum was corroborated by Dr. E. B. 
Hart, of the University of Wisconsin, another authority on 
the subject. Professor Hart says in his testimony that at least 
90 per cent of the fat soluble vitamine of the whole milk is 
removed in the modern commercial skimming process. 

Filled milk is sold under the various trade names, such as 
Hebe, Carolene, Enzo, Silver Key, Nutro, Nyko. These imita- 
tions are put up in the same size cans as regular condensed 
milk and are advertised by retail dealers as evaporated milk. 
In five cities there were 340 separate advertisements by 53 
retail groceries of these brands of filled milk. 

In the case now pending in Wisconsin it was shown that 
there were 65 instances of fraudulent sales made in 16 different 
cities in Wisconsin. 

NO REMEDY EXCEPT BY PROHIBITING FAE. 


It has been thoroughly demonstrated that imitation milks, 
with their history of misrepresentation and their unquestioned 
inferiority in nutritive value, can not be made safe for the 
public by proper labeling but must be prohibited altogether. 
Filled milk has been shown to be of an inherently fraudulent 
nature. 

It has been put out as a substitute for the product for which 
it is a perfect physical imitation. It has been shown to be sold 
at retail and advertised by retailers in a fraudulent manner. 
It is not only an imitation and a substitute of a most important 
food that has been supplied by nature for the use of mankind, 
but it is pronounced by chemists and authorities on nutrition 
as an inferior imitation and lacking in nutritive value, which 
brings its manufacture and sale into vital relationship with 
public health, 
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EXTENT AND SALH OF FILLED MILK. 

The Bureau of Markets shows that the sale of filled milk 
in 1917 increased from 35,031,902 cases to 86,561,000 cases. In 
1920, 8,000,000 pounds of coconut fat were used in the manufac- 
ture of filled milk, taking the place of as many pounds of but- 
ter fat or cream. Some of the largest manufacturers of evapo- 
rated milk in the country state that unless Congress and the 
several States do something to stop the competition that they 
will have to go into the business of manufacturing filled milk 
or go out of business. 

WILL EVENTUALLY RUIN THE DAIRY INDUSTRY. 

Besides the amount of filled milk that is sold in this country, 
we are exporting large quantities. In 1919 we export®d 850,- 
865,414 pounds of full or unadulterated condensed milk, while 
in 1920 we only exported 414,250,021 pounds, or less than one- 
half of the amount. In the last few years the amount put out of 
filled milk has grown over 5,000 per cent, and the manufacturers 
of filled milk admit that the business is only in its infancy. 
The obtaining of milk from the coconut cow is a cheap process 
compared with producing milk from the Jersey, Guernsey, or 
Holstein, 

The cost of a quantity of skimmed milk and coconut fat suf- 
ficient to fill 48 cans of filled milk is a little over 80 cents, or 
less than 2 cents per pound can. The retail price of 1-pound 
cans, which cost the producer 2 cents, sells for from 10 cents 
to 12 cents per pound. Thus the manufacturers of filled milk 
can sell their product below the cost of production of the un- 
adulterated milk and make an exorbitant profit. 

IMPORTANCE OF DAIRYING TO THE PEOPLE. 

Dairying is engaged in by over one-half of the farming popu- 
lation of the United States. The milk produced in 1919 in the 
United States had a cash value to the producer of more than 
$2,000,000,000. 

The dairy industry is connected more closely with the lives 
and health of every community and the national welfare than 
any other. The milk supply of every community is of vital im- 
portance to the health, happiness, and welfare of that commun- 
ity. Dairy products furnish the people with one-fifth of their 
food, and its bearing upon human health, particularly of chil- 
dren, has not been adequately appreciated, as indicated by the 
experience of the late war. 

Herbert Hoover, who as head of the Relief Committee of Eu- 
rope had great opportunity to observe the beneficial effects of 
milk as food, says: 


In its broad aspect, the proper feeding of children revolves around 
the public recognition of the interdependence of the human animal upon 
its cattle. The white race can not survive without dairy products. 


FOOD VALUE OF MILK. 

The State Board of Education and the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of California made one of the most thorough 
investigations of the nutritive value of milk. This test was 
made in the schools of Los Angeles and the report was sum- 
marized as follows: 


* MILK, 
Increases body weight. 
Increases rate of growth. 
Increases physical skill. 
Increases mental ess. 
Increases rate of school progress, 


Increases resistance to disease. 
Increases social adaptability. 
Outstanding among the facts in this survey are the following: 


Four and thirty-eight one-hundredths per cent of the children receiv- 
ing no milk were found to be over the ayerage graduation age, while 
only 1.38 per cent of the milk-using children who received 1 pint daily 
were over this age. 

Eight and eight hundred and two one-thousandths per cent of the chtil- 
dren receiving 1 pint or more of milk a day were ahead of their normal 


e. 
P Sere and eight hundred and seventy-nine one-thousandths per cent of 
the children receiving one glass of milk a day were ahead of their normal 


de. 
Br Mili-using children can be forced in their school work with less ill 
effect upon their height and weight than nonmilk-using children. 

There are two milk-drinking children ahead of their normal grade 
for each nonmilk-drinking child. (Report of the California School Milk 


Survey.) 
. LEGISLATION CONSTITUTIONAL. 


This bill if it becomes a law would be clearly constitutional. 
Its constitutionality could be sustained, first, on the theory of 
prevention of fraud and deception ; second, on the theory of the 
preservation of public health; third, the law can be sustained 
on the theory of the protection of the great dairy industry from 
irreparable injury. This would be for the benefit of the public 
or public welfare. 

The Supreme Court can sustain this law mach easier than in 
the case of the trading-stamp laws. The Supreme Court up- 
held the Florida law prohibiting the shipment out of the State 
of immature citrus fruit on the theory that it was within the 
poliee power of the State to prevent the shipment from the 


’ 


State of fruit, which would bring discredit upon the fruit-grow- 
ing industry of a State. 

It certainly is equally within the power of a State or the 
United States to prevent the milk it produces from being robbed 
of its butter fat and vitamine properties and manufactured into 
an inferior imitation of real milk and sent out te prejudice and 
unfavorably advertise the great dairy industry. 

In the case of Hebe Co. et al. v. Shaw, Secretary of Agri- 
culture of Ohio, et al. (Report, vol. 248, U. S. Repts. p. 297), 
the Ohio law was sustained, which forbids under criminal 
penalty the manufacture, sale, and so forth, of condensed milk 
unless made from unadulterated milk from which the cream has 
not been removed and in which the milk solids are equivalent to 
12 per cent crude milk and 25 per cent fat. 

The court held in this case: 

We are satisfied that the statute as construed by us is not invali- 
dated by the fourteenth amendment. The purpose to recommend a eér- 
tain minimum or nutritive element and prevent fraud may be carried 
out in this way even though condensed, skimmed milk and Hebe should 
be admitted to be wholesome. $ 

[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I 
remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 10 minutes. 

Mr. JACOWAY. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. WINGo]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas is recog- 
nized for five minntes. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, this effort to destroy the mar- 
ket of the American farmer for one of his products naturally 
evokes a protest from any man who is a real friend of the 
farmer. 

I was surprised at the remarks of the lady from Oklahoma 
[Miss Rosertson]. She made two arguments that were cou- 
tradictory. She is an expert on custards. She knows some- 
thing about custards, and she asserted that she had used this 
product you propose to outlaw in the making of custards, and 
stated that it made good custards. A 

Miss ROBERTSON. Yes; but when I made that statement 
I did not say that I would recommend that those custards be 
fed to babies. 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; I have raised babies, but not on custard. 
I am very fond of custards. If I want to use this product to 
make custards, why should the lady object? Why should she 
vote to prohibit the shipment of this product to me, so that I 
could put it in custards? I have raised babies, and I know 
something about babies. If a man who will go home and as- 
sume that his wife does not know anything about raising babies 
when she has told him to go and buy some milk for the baby and 
he brings home condensed milk for the baby, just see what hap- 
pens. [Laughter.] 

Let your wife tell you to bring home some milk for the baby 
and you take home Carnation or any other brand of condensed 
milk, if she has any intelligence as regards the quality of food 
and knows about the proper raising of babies she will give you 
such advice that you will not make the same mistake another 
time. [Laughter.] 

Gentlemen, you are piling law on law. The rule is clear that 
Congress has the right to protect people in certain ways through 
interstate commerce regulation. If there is anything that is 
misbranded or concerning which there is a fraudulent misrep- 
resentation you have the right, and you have the power to 
exercise that right, to bar it from interstate commerce. If this 
can here is fraudulently branded, or a merchant on Fourteenth 
Street makes the representation that a Member quoted, he can 
be indicted under the laws of the District of Columbia and 
under the laws of every State in the Union. You have law now 
to punish the very fraud they complain of in every State in the 
Union, including the District of Columbia. 

Now, I know that the theory of the modern socialist and Bol- 
shevist is that the proper function of government is to stand at 
the elbow of men and women, stating what is good for them to 
wear and what is good for them to eat, and making the choice 
of their food. That is the modern theory. But, gentlemen, you 
do nat raise strong men like those from North Carolina, to 
whom the lady from Oklahoma [Miss Roperrson] referred, by 
having the Government stand by and, through its agents, dic- 
tate to them what they shall eat. On that basis you would have 
a right to say whether a mother should dress a baby in red 
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flannel or in cotton. As for me, I do not propose to let anybody 
else tell me what kind of clothing I shall put on my child or 
what kind of food I shall furnish to him. 

Gentlemen, I repeat, that if you misbrand this can, you have 
already a law upon it. If the groceryman says it is milk and 
represents it as having the same quality as milk, he could be 
indicted in my own State and in every State in the Union. You 
know the modern theory about States and communities 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I will ask the gentleman not to interrupt me 
now. 

That modern theory is that the States and the local com- 
munities and even the parents themselves can not be trusted; 
that you must have a Federal law and Federal officers to guide 
and to protect them. If you can pass this kind of a statute 
there are 100 other propositions that people object to, and they 
can come in and ask Congress to bar those articles from inter- 
state commerce. There is another substitute that the lady 
from Oklahoma [Miss Rorerrson] is friendly to. I do not 
remember the name of it now. I prefer it to whipped cream. 
I think it is better. A good many ladies prefer it. Yet it is 
not whipped cream. She would bar that from interstate com- 
merce. Why, if you follow this to its logical conclusion you set 
up the judgment of the lawmakers as to what food is good for 
men and what food is bad. It is not a question of poisonous 
substances. It is not a question of things that are admittedly 
dangerous to public health in a general way. It is admitted 
that this is a good substitute for some things. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. VOIGT. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Friss]. ' 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, representing one of the largest 
milk-producing districts in the United States, a district that 
supplies a large part of the milk consumed in New York City, I 
want to urge the immediate enactment of this legislation to 
prohibit interstate commerce in filled milk. The dairymen in 
our section of the country are eking out a very precarious 
living. The gentleman from Texas seems worried about the 
price of milk. If you permit imitations to be passed off for 
condensed milk, you are wiping out one of the main by-products 
of the milk producers, and of course if you do that the price 
of milk is bound to go up or the dairy industry will be wiped 
out. In our section dairymen average possibly $500 or $600 a 
year net profit, with the whole family working from 12 to 14 
hours a day. They have big investments in stock and buildings, 
and besides working long hours incur a big risk from disease 
and the chance of losing their entire herds. During the war the 
milk industry in competition with the shipbuilding and other 
war industries which paid high wages was almost wiped out. 
The herds were reduced because of the impossibility to secure 
farm hands or to pay the prevailing rate of wages, yet the 
price of milk remained approximately the same, 

The question is simply this: Is the production of milk an 
essential industry or is it not? Should we protect essential 
industries? That is what the dairymen are asking for here, 
This filled milk is not a fraud, It is simply a perfect imitation 
of condensed milk. In fact, it is exactly the same as condensed 
milk, except that it is without nutrition and has no value as far 
as feeding babies is concerned. This essential industry comes 
here asking protection, not from frauds, but from such imitations 
and substitutes. Why, this Hebe compound might just as well 
be chalk and water as far as benefiting the children of this 
country. We all know that there are thousands and tens of 
thousands of mothers who can not tell the difference, who can 
not even read, and who buy this filled milk because they think 
it is the same as condensed milk. It is exactly the same in ap- 
pearance, and vast numbers of the women of this country use 
it for condensed milk. We ask this protection of an essential 
industry, for the protection of hundreds of thousands of children 
of this country and the consuming public. [Applause.] 

(Bill passed House May 25, 1922.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Vorer] has seven minutes remaining and the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Jacoway] four minutes remaining. 

Mr. ECHOLS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. a 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in 
full as follows: 

Mr. ECHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the pending bill 
for three reasons: 


First. It will inerease the price of wholesome milk to the 
consumer and add to the taxation of the country. 

Second. It is a violation of the Constitution. 

Third. It is the most vicious sort of class legislation. 

I shall not undertake to discuss the first, for the simple reason 
it is self-evideht if we destroy competition in any commodity 
and increase the number of Government employees, the cost of 
the commodity and taxation will go up. 

As to the second, I shall only say if Congress has the power 
to prohibit the transportation in interstate commerce of a food 
product, although that food product is inferior in quality to 
some other product of a similar nature, it likewise has power to 
prohibit the transportation of an inferior grade of coal or 
lumber for the same reason. However, there is nothing to 
show that “ filled milk” is injurious to the health of the indi- 
vidual. It may be that it is inferior in quality to pure fresh 
milk, but that is not a reason for prohibiting its manufacture 
and sale in the District and our possessions or to prohibit its 
transportation in interstate commerce. f 

The advocates of this bill are far from harmonious in their 
statements relating to this product. One advocate [Mr. KNUT- 
son] in his argument says: 

The bill seeks to put a stop to a flagrant fraud. 

Another [Mr. Fıs] says: 

This “ filled milk” is not a fraud. 


There is, of course, no fraud. Every can of this product 
has plainly stamped thereon the contents of the can. To de- 
fraud is to deceive. No one can be deceived when he is plainly 
told what he is buying. But they say it is not good for babies. 
That may be so; neither are cucumbers, raw turnips, and a 
hundred other food articles; but that is not a reason for pro- 
hibiting their transportation from one State to another. All 
such legislation as this bill proposes is asked for on the ground 
of public welfare. It has no merit, so the baby is made the 
excuse to bring it support. 

The whole purpose of this bill is to put the manufacturers of 
“filled milk” out of business because their product comes in 
competition with the dairymen of the country. “Filled” or 
condensed milk is the only semblance of milk that can be ob- 
tained by hundreds of poor people in the industrial sections of 
the country. If they are deprived of the right to purchase 
“filled milk,” then they are deprived of the right to purchase 
any sort or semblance of milk whatever. If this bill becomes 
a law, the price of milk will go higher than it now is, and the 
poorer classes of people who can buy it now will not be able 
to reach it at all then. It is the most vicious piece of legisla- 
tion that has been considered by the House of Representatives 
in the three years that I have been a Member. 

If “ filled milk” is injurious to the health of the people who 
use it, then there is a law in every State in the Union to punish 
those who sell it. The people in the Tropics use as one of their 
principal articles of food the products of the coconut. We here 
use coconut butter, and many people are very fond of it. No 
one, so far as I am advised, has ever been told that it is in- 


jurious to the health of the user. 


The State legislatures and the Federal Government are pass- 
ing annually some 15,000 statutes, and the courts of the country 
are rendering annually more than 15,000 opinions in an effort 
to interpret and appiy these statutes, It is next to impossible 
for the individual possessed of even more than ordinary in- 
telligence to understand and comply with the already too 
numerous laws. This piece of legislation will but add to the 
difficulties, and in the end result in nothing but additional 
litigation and cost burdens. There are now several hundred— 
some one has said more than 700—boards, bureaus, committees, 
commissions, departments, and so forth, here at the seat of the 
Government. Each one adds to the burden of taxation. Many 
of them are wholiy useless, and some of them are eyen danger- 
ously harmful. Some appointed to perform a specific duty 
which could have been performed in a short time have been in 
existence more than a hundred years and still are asking for 
appropriations and doing nothing. 

This bill will add another to the list. Most of these boards, 
bureaus, commissions, and so forth, are the result of class agi- 
tation and class legislation. It has become very common for 
a few individuals, when not satisfied with things as they are, 
to insist upon the appointment of an investigating board, to be 
followed by a special measure peculiarly applicable to their 
particular grievances creating some new governmental agency 
to administer that law. Instead of forecasting the ultimate 
result of such legislation and making laws applicable to all the 
people, we have grown into the habit of passing laws applicable 
to classes; and the result is so confusing and works such mani- 
fest injustice we try to escape from one confusion by enacting 
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another statute that will have no good result but will add to 
the hopeiess confusion we are now experiencing. The people 
of the country are weary of so much legisiation that they do 
not understand and could not comply with if they did under- 
stand it. All of these difficulties give the paternalist and, the 
demagogue a chance to propose some new “ism” or scheme“ 
promising relief. Words without number have been spoken in 
the last few years on nationalization of the industries of the 
country under the guise of public welfare, most of which were 
without thought and dangerous. Only recently the head of a 
great organization advocated the nationalization of the coal 
mines, but without any explanation of what such nationaliza- 
tion would mean. Nothing to show that coal would be pro- 
duced and sold to the consumer cheaper than it is under the 
present system; nothing to show that the laborer who mines the 
coal would receive a greater compensation for his services than 
he now receives. We had a temporary nationalization of the 
railroads, from which we have not recovered and will not for 
the next quarter of a century. 

Every time Congress passes an act providing for class legis- 
lation or class preferment, the darkness of the clouds that 
hover over this Republic become a little more dense, If the 
history of the world has settled any one fact, it has settled 
the fact that any government that tries to run everything will 
soon find itself upon the rocks. Any government that permits 
itself to be led into the realms of passion and hatred where 
it does not require its citizens to recognize the rights of others; 
where it legislates wholly in the interest of one class to the 
detriment of another, as this bill does, will soon find itself in 
the position of being unable to protect the life of its citizens. 
Any class of men that does not recognize the rights of others 
to carry on a legitimate business, although it may come in 
competition with their business, is a dangerous class to trust 
the control of the Government to. 

There is nothing new in the fallacies and the “isms” pro- 
posed by the paternalist or the demagogue of to-day. All of 
them were tried centuries ago. They prate about democracy, 
talk about social justice and self-determination, and yet no one 
has ever been able to tell us what social justice is or where 
self-determination is practicable. Russia, with her starving 
millions, is the latest example of “ self-determination ” and class 
preferment. The present régime has brought more suffering to 
the people of that great land of opportunity and wealth than all 
the Czars who have reigned throughout the ages. The terror, 
crime, and hatred in Russia to-day surpass that of any other 
country in all history. Russia is a government. without law, 
and a government without law is despotism; yet we were told 
by the Bolshevist and the Socialist that when the present régime 
in Russia started it was the fulfillment of the dream of the 
ages. Our country is drifting into a realm of paternalism 
where the Government proposes to stand guardian for the in- 
dividual. No effort upon the part of the individual to protect 
his own rights and maintain himself is required. The pending 
bill is another step in the direction of socialism. It undertakes 
to say that the Government will take charge of individual judg- 
ment, tell the people what they must eat, whether the food they 
eat is wholesome or not, or whether it is to their liking. I am 
just as unwilling to force the individual to use “ filled milk” 
as I am to deprive him of the privilege of using it. It is going 
a long way for the Government by a mere fiat of legislation to 
say to the public that a certain article of food shall not be used 
by them, although there is nothing injurious to the health of 
those who purchase and use it. This bill is class legislation 
run mad. If this sort of legislation is to be continued, then no 
concern can safely engage in manufacture of any new product 
whatever. If it should do so and that product should come in 
competition with the product of some other class more numer- 
ous than the one to which it belongs, it could expect the Con- 
gress to come along any minute and by mere legislative decla- 
ration, as was stated by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Towner] in proposing his amendment, which declares “filled 
milk ” is deleterious, prohibit the sale of its product in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and our possessions and prohibit the trans- 
portation thereof in interstate commerce. 

Mr. VOIGT. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. KETCHAM]. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman and ‘members of the com- 
mittee, during the three hours of general debate all angles of 
this question of the.sale of a fraudulent substitute for milk 
have been presented very ably and earnestly, and we are greatly 
indebted to Members who have been to such great pains to 
arrange and present the many logical reasons for the passage 
of this bill. 

Before entering on debate under the five-minute rule it may 
be helpful, however, to correct a few false impressions that 
have been left by some of the proponents of the measure. 


The distinguished member of the committee from Louisiana 
[Mr. ASWELL] in the course of his argument led you to believe 
that the manufacture of this bogus milk product would make 
a great market for separated or skim milk. Do the manufac- 
turers of this product buy separated or skim milk from the 
producers and then by the addition of the vegetable oil make 
up this fraudulent article? Nay verily! The overwhelming 
percentage of their purchases from the farmers is whole milk. 
The butter fat is extracted and vegetable fat substituted, thus 
making a profit both ways. One company in 1919 purchased 
97.2 per cent whole milk and 2.08 per cent skim milk from 
which to make its bogus product. In 1920 this same company 
purchased 94.3 per cent whole milk and 5.7 per cent ski 
milk for the same purpose. : 

It must not be forgotten that the foundation of this fraudu- 

lent article is milk, and that every pound of it that is placed 
on the market displaces just that much wholesome product. 
Suppose that all whole milk were made over into this bogus 
article. Would the sum total of milk be increased? To urge 
such an argument is but to show to what extremes the oppo- 
nents of this helpful legislation are forced to go in their at- 
tempts to defeat it. No, Mr. Chairman, the opponents of this 
bill can not justify themselves in urging that by turning whole 
milk into filled milk they are increasing the food supply. The 
dairy cow regulates that matter, and while the eloquence of 
the gentleman in opposition to this law may be very persuasive 
here, it does not inspire the dairy cow of the country to give 
one additional quart of milk. 
The real purpose in this bogus milk game is to make money, 
not to prevent food waste. How is it done? The butter fat 
that sells for 35 cents per pound is extracted and vegetable 
fat costing 12 cents per pound is substituted. This bogus 
product is then put up in identical shaped cans and is sold 
upon the reputation of real milk. - 

The distinguished gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL] 
further pleads for this bogus milk on the score of its cheap- 
ness and consequent advantage to the poor. Important if true. 
Let us see: First, let us look for a moment at the testimony 
of Mr. McKee, a representative of the Hebe Co., on page 8 of 
series H, part 1 of the hearings. He says that the price per 
can is 21 cents less for filled milk than for condensed milk. 
The cost to the retailer is evidently much lower per case. How 
about the customer? I present for the information of the com- 
mittee in this connection a group of photographs of both con- 
densed and filled milk actual sales with the price mark clearly 
indicated in each case. Three cans of each appear in the first 
picture. The three cans of filled ‘milk total 19 cents, the three 
of evaporated 20 cents. One-third of a cent per can less for a 
bogus product whose representative testifies that its cost is 2} 
cents less. Here's another—nine cans condensed milk, 95 cents, 
and nine cans filled milk, 90 cents. One half a cent less per 
can for bogus product which cost the retailer 2? cents less per 
can. These cans were actual purchases in retail stores outside 
of chain stores, 

Haying disposed of the arguments of the opponents of this 
bill on the subject of food waste and cheapness, it may be well 
to turn for a moment to the food-value argument. It has 
been repeatedly stated here this afternoon that filled milk is 
injurious or deleterious to human health, Everyone concedes, 
of course, that it is not positively bad, but no one disputes the 
fact that it is negatively good. It is a sham, a pretense, and 
literally a wolf in sheep's clothing among food products. Were 
it actually poisonous even the most ignorant would not be 
misled. But masquerading under a good name it deceives even 
the elect and thus becomes doubly dangerous. President Hard- 
ing has recently uttered some stirring words about “conscience 
in business.” The sentiments he expressed in that splendid 
appeal are especially in point in the discussion of this bill.. 
When in the name of “business” we attempt to foist upon 
the innocent, the poor, and the unwary a spurious article of 
food, it is certainly high time to call for “ conscience in busi- 
ness,” and for this reason, if no other, every vote should be 
east for this bill. 

I can not speak in scientific phraseology on the value of this 
bogus milk, but I can bring to the committee a farm illustration 
that will be convincing to anyone who knows farm life. If one 
of a pair of twin calves is allowed to take his nourishment from 
its mother according to nature’s method and the other is taken 
away and fed upon separated or skim milk, even with substi- 
tutes added, is there any comparison at the end of any period 
of experimentation? The calf fed by nature’s method will be 
bright-eyed, sleek-coated, symmetrical in form, and a beautiful 
thing for every lover of animals to look upon. The calf fed on 
separated or skim milk will be undersized, “‘poddy,” and in 
every way inferior to its twin. The butcher, I apprehend, would 
have no trouble in choosing the better one for the block, even 
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though coconut oil, or even peanut oil, had been added to the 
ration of the hand-fed calf. Shall we get lost or confused in 
the bogs of scientific argument on the subject of nourishment 
in this filled-milk product when any 10-year-old farm boy sees 
and knows the truth in it? 

The deception and fraud in the sale of this bogus product can 
not be too strongly emphasized, in my opinion. In order to set 
this out clearly, I quote, through the courtesy of Mr. A. A. Miller, 
editor of the Milk Producers’ Review, of Philadelphia, some 
statements of dealers in Pennsylvania and New Jersey: 

. Sell Pet but no Hebe milk. Pet same as Hebe. (Pet, condensed; 


Hebe, filled.) 
2. Silver Key 1 right; same as Borden's. (Silver Key, filled; Bor- 


den's, conde: à 

3. Hebe good as Borden’s. 

3. Hebe just as as others ; all alike; good for children. 

5. Hebe, good milk; good for babies; yes, geod for everything. 

6. Recommended Hebe for babies. y 

Many others of similar import could be given, but these are 
fairly indicative of the trađe practices, particularly in poorer 
sections of our large centers of population. We certainly should 
be willing and ready to prevent this deception and fraud as far 
as our power goes, both on account of health and moral con- 
siderations. 

Something has been said, Mr. Chairman, concerning the selfish 
interest of dairymen in this measure. Because of the fact that 
whole milk is purchased by the manufacturers of filled milk, I 
feel that this argument is unfair. The fear of the dairyman 
is that the sale of this bogus milk product will discredit his 
whole business and thus do him immeasurable harm. He is 
clearly entitled to have the generally accepted high character 
of the whole milk product which he markets preserved. His 
interest in the matter is one with public interest. 

Mr. Chairman, as I see this proposition it summarizes about 
as follows: Responding to the urge of war-time necessity, we 
went far afield in search of “substitutes.” The use of “ sub- 
stitutes ” tolerated under the stress of war has become strongly 
intrenched in our commercial life. The profit in them lures 
many to exert every energy to continue their use. Is it not 
time to right-about face? Are such practices even “ good busi- 
ness”? Shall not the admonition of the President urging 
“conscience in business ” be heeded? 

Filled milk adds nothing to our food supply, is not perceptibly 
cheaper, and clearly seeks to steal the good name of whole 
milk, thereby endangering the whole dairy industry. Sound 
public policy is against it, and it is, therefore, my hope that the 
committee will approve this bill which prohibits it as an article 
of interstate commerce. 

By unanimous consent leave to extend remarks was granted 
to Miss Rozertson, Mr. Jones of Texas, and Mr. CLAGUE. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my 
time to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Lowney]. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, we are through raising babies 
ut my house. We have raised eight, and we did not use con- 
densed milk. I am still for the protection of the babies. It 
seems to me that when the gentleman who preceded me under- 
took to defend his position he sufficiently sustained our posi- 
tion. The gentleman says that he went to 25 merchants in this 
town who a year ago were selling this product as condensed 
milk and that they are not selling it now, because it is prop- 
erly labeled. If it is properly labeled and that has produced 
the effect, why not simply enact a law requiring a proper label 
and not attack the industry? That is all the argument I have 
to present. But as the gentleman has given me the balance 
of the time I feel constrained to make a little protest against 
the conduct of my friend and colleague from Mississippi [Mr. 
Sisson]. I do not think it exactly polite and worthy of a Mis- 
sissippi Congressman to stand and look down at people’s ankles 
and then comment on their hosiery, as the gentleman did when 
he had the floor. [Laughter.] 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr. WILLIAMSON]. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have 
been very much surprised this afternoon in noting that there 
has not been a single Member on the minority side who has 
risen in defense of this bill. Neither have gentlemen on that 
side of the House shown us that this bogus milk has a single 
element of real food value in it. The truth of the matter is 
and the evidence all shows that this product which is being 
sold as filled milk has the vitamines taken out of it, and that is 
the only essential element in milk that would be of any value 
so far as sustaining human life is concerned. There is not a 
man here, raised on a farm, who remembers the time when the 
cream separator came into vogue who does not also recall that 
when he attempted to feed the calves on the milk after the 
Separator had taken the cream out of it that the calves got 
thinner and thinner and that some died. Calves can not be 
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raised on that kind of a diet. And yet this same milk is taken, 
mixed with coconut oil, and fed to children. [Applause.] 

To permit a compound consisting of separator skimmed milk 
and coconut oil to be sold as a substitute for the genuine article 
is to permit the people's money to be taken under false pre- 
tenses. But it is argued that it is net sold as a milk sustitute. 
How anyone can read the labels upon the cans and the news- 
paper advertisements describing the virtues of the mixture and 
arrive at that conclusion is hard te understand. Such labels 
and every line of the glowing advertisements are calculated to 
deceive the buyers into the belief that they are really getting 
a superior product. 

The contention that the manufacturers of “ Nutro” and 
„Hebe and other like concoctions are entitled to considera- 
tion, and that we have no right to destroy their investments 
by destroying their markets, is not impressive in view of the 
methods employed by them in foisting their all but worthless 
Products upon the unsuspecting publie, 

Upon the one hand it is being argued by the opponents of the 
measure that to prohibit the shipment of filled milk in inter- 
state commerce is to deprive the poor of a valuable food product 
and on the other that it will deprive the farmer of a market for 
his skimmed milk. Both contentions seem to me untenable. It 
has been demonstrated by the most convincing proofs and by 
actual experiments that filled milk is wholly unfit as a diet for 
infants or children and that it is the mother of rickets and 
brings on loss of vitality and impairment of yision. If inju- 
rious to children, it can have little value for adults. That it 
is depriving the farmer of a market for his milk is equally ill 
founded. Skimmed milk is a mere by-product. The more of it 
that can be used as a substitute for the genuine article, the less 
demand there will be for the whole milk. Statisties gathered 
by the Bureau of Markets show pretty conclusively that the 
compound is gradually reducing the demand for malted and 
evaporated milk, both of which are manufactured from the 
whole milk. This has resulted in a corresponding reduction 
of demand for the products of our dairy herds. Figures pre- 
sented by the bureau, as given in the committee's report, show 
that the production of filled milk increased from 35,031,902 
pounds in 1917 to 86,561,000 in 1920, while the production of 
sweetened condensed and unsweetened evaporated milk de- 
creased from 2,030,957,618 pounds in 1919 to 1,461,140,312 in 
1921. I regret that I donot have the figures at hand for the 
corresponding years throughout, as this would be a much more 
satisfactory comparison. It seems to me that the reasons for 
the enactment of this bill into law are most convincing and that 
we should have no hesitancy in supporting it. 

Mr, VOIGT. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my time to 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER}. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, at the time the hearings were had on the bill this prod- 
uct was being sold in the city and used as food for infants, 
The attention of the manufacturer having been called to the 
fact that it was not fit for infants’ food, the label was changed, 
The evidence discloses that there was no nutrition in the sub- 
Stance, and the only reason that they should not be compelled 
to label it “ Not fit for adults” is that it was not shown that 
it was particularly injurious to adults. But there is no food 
about it, and no reason why it should be carried in commerce 
or manufactured, I do not know why anyone should vote to 
permit the sale of an article used as food that has no nutritious 
element in it. -[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 
all time has expired, and the Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That whenever used in this act 

(a) The term person" includes an individual, partnership, corpora- 
tion, or association ; 

(b) The term “interstate or foreign commerce“ means commerce (1) 
between any State, Territory, or possession, or the District of Columbia, 
and ce place outside thereof; (2) between points within the same 
State, Territory, or possession, or within the District of Columbia, but 
through any place outside thereof; or (3) within any Territory or 
possession, or within the District of Columbia ; and 

(c) The term “filled milk“ means any milk, cream, or skimmed 
milk, whether or not condensed, evaporated, concentrated, powdered, 
dried, or desiccated, to which has been added, or which has been blended 
or compounded with, any fat or oil other than milk fat, so that the re- 
sulting product is in imitation or semblance of milk, cream, or skimmed 
milk, whether or not condensed, evaporated, concentrated, powdered, 
dried, or desiccated. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 8, after the word “desiccated,” strike out the period, 
insert a comma, and insert “and as such is an adulterated and deleteri- 


ous article of food, and when marketed as such constitutes a fraud 
upon the public.” 


1922. 
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Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I am justified in saying that 
the author of the bill and at least a part of the Agricultural 
Committee have agreed to this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is offered merely on a legis- 
lative declaration of the object and purpose of the legislation. 
There are three grounds upon which articles of this character 
may be prohibited from interstate commerce. If the article is 
adulterated, if the article is deleterious as a food product, or 
if it is being marketed and the process of marketing consti- 
tutes a fraud upon the public, then interstate commerce may 
take cognizance of the conditions and the article may be pro- 
hibited from being shipped in interstate commerce. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. The gentleman’s amendment is in line 
with the suggestion that I made a while ago, and would go far 
to remove the objections to the bill. 

Mr. TOWNER. This is a legislative declaration of the fact 
that is claimed by the proponents of the bill. It is also a 
declaration of the purposes of the legislation. Of course I know 
that it is not binding upon the courts, but in many cases, as 
gentlemen who are familiar with the legal aspects of the matter 
know, the declaration of the legislative body in regard to the 
purpose of the legislation goes very far with the courts in deter- 
mining whether or not it is constitutional. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Will not this add to the allegations that must 
be set forth in the indictment and proved? 

Mr. TOWNER. I do not know. I do not know, really, as 
to whether an indictment could be sustained against one who 
has violated the terms of the act without such allegation, but 
certainly it will suggest to the district attorney who is drawing 
the indictment that he should add this declaration. In any event 
none of these propositions is harmful, and they may be very 
important, and as such it seems to me that we are justified in 
asking for the approval of the amendment by the committee. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? - 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Does the gentleman think that the 
recital of this alleged fact that this material is deleterious 
would establish it as final? In other words, does the legislative 
deelaration make that a fact? 

Mr. TOWNER. If the gentleman had been listening atten- 
tively, he would haye remembered that I just said it would not 
be binding upon the courts. It is, however, persuasive. It 
indicates the purpose and object of the legislation, and if in 
any case it is found as a matter of fact that the particular 
article under investigation at that time is adulterated or is dele- 
terious to health, or has been so marketed as to constitute a 
fraud upon the public, then it would be subject to regulation in 
interstate commerce. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. As I caught the gentleman’s amendment, 
of which I heartily approve, he undertakes to give the real 
reasons for the bill. ; 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes; I think that might be properly stated 
of it. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. 
purpose of the bill. 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. It is to prevent an adulterated food 
from being sold; it is to prevent a deleterious food from being 
sold; it is to prevent a fraud upon the public. i 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I am in favor of this amendment, With this amend- 
ment adopted, I am in favor of this bill. It cures the imper- 
fections of the bill beyond all question. As the bill stood 
there was serious question upon its face whether or not it 
could be declared constitutional by the courts. This adds what 
ought to be added to this character of legislation. I call atten- 
tion to the fact that the bill prohibits the addition of any fat 
other than milk fat, or provides that the addition of any fat 
other than milk fat would prohibit the article from being en- 
tered in interstate commerce. In the powdered, dried, or desic- 
ented milk there may be a small percentage of fat added, other 
than milk fat, when, as a matter of fact, all of the substance 
of the milk that comes from the cow in evaporated milk is re- 
tained. A little fat may be added to preserve it in the can. 
Without this amendment that evaporated milk would be pro- 
hibited in interstate commerce under the bill, but with the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from Iowa it must be 
proven, as it ought to be, that it is an adulteration, that it is 


In other words, that is the object and 


in this instance. 
prohibited from sale in a State. 
it might not be prohibited by the pure food law, because you 
retain in the milk all of the sustenance, and if you put in oil 
or any fat for the preservation on account of shipment, or on 
account of drying, and so forth, you would be prohibited from 
exporting it or transporting it from one State to the other 


deleterious for food purposes, or that it is a fraud upon the 
public. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr, RAKER. Yes. 
Mr. WALSH. Does that amendment not make the defini- 


tion comport with the pure food law? 


Mr. RAKER. I think it does, as far as it goes, and it 


ought to. 


Mr. WALSH. Then, if you make it comply with the pure 
food requirements, what is the necessity for the rest of the 


bill? 


Mr. RAKER. Why, they have not been enforcing such laws 
It may be deleterious and would be thereby 


It may be an adulteration and 


under the original bill. This amendment cures that evil, as it 


should be cured. 


Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman contend that the pure food 
law permits the sale of adulterated or deleterious substances 
in food? 

Mr. RAKER. I do not and did not. I made no such state- 
ment, nor one that any such inference could be drawn therefrom. 
An adulteration that is not injurious, not against the law, is 
what is now before the House. 

Mr. WALSH. Whether it may not be deleterious or injurious 
to public health? 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, not at all. This would be adulteration if 
you put anything in it; the adulteration must be deleterious and 
injurious to health; must be against the pure food law. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. RAKER. I ask that I may proceed for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I suggest this as an answer to the 
question of the gentleman from Massachusetts, that under the 
pure food law the matter of what are or are not deleterious in 
the various foods is dealt with by regulation by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. RAKER. And specified. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Now, we consider it necessary— 
those of us who favor this measure—to deal specifically with 
this subject, and I agree fully with the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia and with the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner] that 
the statement of fact now to be incorporated in the bill will 
be most persuasive upon any court that comes to consider the 
constitutionality of this measure. 

Mr. RAKER. The amendment should be adopted. It will 
give this bill a real chance for its life later. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Chairman, the committee has no objection 
to this amendment, and I move that all debate upon this section 
and all amendments thereto be now closed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa. > 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. It shall be unlawful for any person to manufacture within 
any Territory or possession, or within the District of Columbia, or to 


ship or deliver for shipment in interstate for 
1 bee p or foreign commerce, any 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the sec- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did the gentleman offer a pro forma 
amendment or an actual amendment? 

Mr. WINGO. An actual amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 9, strike out all of section 2. 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, now this section would make it 
unlawful to ship filled milk for any purpose, whether it is in- 
tended to feed hogs, man, or what not, across State lines—or 
feed poodle dogs, as some gentlemen here suggest, but I am not 
much interested in poodle dogs. In other words, the taking of it 
across the State line into the city of Texarkana for a dairyman 
on the edge of Texarkana to feed the hogs or any other purpose 
is made unlawful. But I feel fully satisfied if you want to pre- 
vent a fraud upon the public, you bave already made a stump 
speech in the amendment already adopted, showing Congress is 
in favor of the present law against fraud, because you have got 
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plenty of laws necessary to punish every fraud that has been 
complained of here this afternoon, as every lawyer knows. Now, 
having gone on record and made a stump speech in favor of the 
enforcement of the present law, you ought to be satisfied without 
preventing the bringing of filled milk simply across the State 
line into Texarkana, or from Arkansas into Memphis, or from 
Memphis into Arkansas, or from Kansas City, Kans., to Kansas 
City, Mo. 

In other words, you say that you are going to prevent its ship- 
ment for any purpose and make it unlawful for any purpose. 
Of course, that is absurd. I am glad you saw fit to tone down 
your preceding section by making the simple declaration of 
what you are in favor of; but I hope you will not go so far as 
to bar the shipment of a food product that may be properly used 
by men and, not as some one is so afraid of, by babies. Why, the 
lady from Oklahoma would be barred from shipping in interstate 
commerce any of this stuff to be used by her in making custard. 

Mr. RAKER. Do you think it is just exactly the proper thing 
to give me any custard pie without any substance to it except the 
form and looks? 

Mr. WINGO. I would not give you any custard pie at all; but 
if I should give you sawdust and told you it was food, and you 
did not have any more sense than to eat it, I ought not to be 
prosecuted ; but if you were an infant and I sold you sawdust 
‘to eat, I onght to be prosecuted. Under the statute of California 
you could prosecute me if I sold you sawdust for breakfast food. 
Anyway, let the lady from Oklahoma still use the filled milk for 
custard, even if you do not want to use it for any other purpose. 
{ Laughter. ]} 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Chairman, I want to say a few words in 
opposition to this amendment. If the gentleman has the privi- 
lege of shipping milk in interstate commerce for the purpose of 
feeding hogs or anything else, all that would be necessary mader 
this bill would be to color the filled milk. Then you would not 
violate this law. If the section as it stands now is stricken out, 
the bill will be killed, and I hope it will be voted down. 

I move that all debate on this amendment and amendments 
thereto be now closed. s 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Vorer]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The committee divided, and there were—ayes 82, noes 20. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Winco]. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, the pending amend- 
ment is an amendment to strike out the paragraph. Would not 
the amendment offered a while ago take precedence of it in 
voting? 

The CHAIRMAN. That has already been voted on—the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner]. 

The question now is on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Before the vote is taken on that 
amendment, can the other amendment be considered? 

The CHAIRMAN. What other amendment? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I have an amendment pending. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The amendment could be pre- 
sented and not be debated. 

Mr. JONES of Texas, According to the ruling heretofore 
made by the Chair, a motion to perfect a paragraph comes be- 
fore a motion to strike out the paragraph, but after the motion 
to strike out the paragraph I am afraid the amendment would 
not be admitted. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the gentleman from Texas had the 
amendment read for information he did not intimate that he 
offered the amendment for consideration. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I desire to offer it now. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has the right to do so. 
The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones of Texas: Page 2, line 11, after 
the word shipment,” strike out the word in,“ and in line 12 strike 
out the words “ interstate or foreign commerce and insert, after the 
word milk,“ the following: to any person in any other State, Terri- 
tory, or District of the United States or foreign country in which it is 
at that time unlawful to sell, offer for sale, or tender for sale, or de- 
livery, such milk,” so that section 2, as amended, shall read: “ It shall 
be unlawful for any 133 to manufacture within any Territory or 
possession, or within the District of Columbia, or to ship, or deliver for 
2 any filled milk to any person in any other State, Territory, 
or District of the United States or foreign country in which it is at 


that time unlawful to sell, offer for sale, or tender for saie, or delivery, 
such milk.” 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question now comes on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Wrnco]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Chairman 
8 ihe CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 

se? 

Mr. TUCKER. To ask about the amendment I offered a mo- 
ment ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment was read for information, 
Does the gentleman desire to offer it? 

Mr. TUCKER. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr, Tucker: > 25 
“or to ship or deliver for Soest. ‘in 3 ae tote Pe rdan 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia. ` 

The amendment was rejected, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


SEC. 3. Any person violating any provision of this act shall upon con- 
viction thereof be subject to a fine of not more than $1,000 or pc — 
ment for not more than one year, or both; except that no penalty shall 
be enforced for any such violation occurring within 30 days after this 
act becomes law. When construing and enforcing the provisions of this 
act, the act, omission, or failure of any person acting for or employed 
by any individual, partnership, corporation, or a: ation, within the 
oe asin his 3 or or FREA a every case be deemed the act, 

or ure of suc ndividual, rtnership, c 
association, as well as of such person, ez . 


Mr. WARD of North Carolina. 
strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina 
moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. WARD of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, the district 
attorney that draws a bill of indictment under this law, and 
does not incorporate in that bill of indictment the Towner 
amendment, will have his bill of indictment quashed if there is 
a lawyer there and a judge on tle bench; and when he puts it 
into his bill of indictment it has got to be proved, and unless 
he proves it the defendant will be acquitted, as he ought to be. 
[Applanse.] 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

5 offered by Mr. Loxpon: Add a new section, which shall 
read: 

bag SRC. 4. This act shall take effect one year after the date of its 
passage. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I favor this bill. Adulteration 
of food is one of the worst manifestations of modern commer- 
cialism. The ease with which the producers of these spurious 
articles deceive the unwary makes this legislation necessary. 
As the most conservative Member of the House, I want to advise 
you against confiscation. [Laughter.] 

I do not believe in spasms of morality. I prefer continuous 
moral conduct. You have permitted the manufacture of these 
numerous articles. samples of which have been shown here, 
You have permitted them in interstate commerce. Investments 
have been made. Men are employed in these industries. Some 
regard, some consideration, shouid be given to them and an 
opportunity offered to adjust themselves to the new situation 
which will be created by the legal declaration that these articles 
shall hen¢eforth be held to be immoral, injurious, unwholesome, 
deleterious, and what not. 

I ask that my amendment be approved. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the House with an amend- 
ment, with the recommendation that the amendment be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Hicks, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 8086) 
to prohibit the shipment of filled milk in interstate or foreign 
commerce, had directed him to report the same back to the 
House with an amendment, with the recommendation that the 
amendment be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 


Mr. Chairman, I move to 
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Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and amendment to finat passage. 

The previons question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third rending of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed und read a third time. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the reading of the en- 
grossed bill. 

Mr. MONDELE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Wyoming withhold 
his motion for a moment? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested : 

S. 3220. An act to amend sections 2, 5, 11, 12, 15, 19, 29, and 
30 of the United States warehouse act, approved August 11, 1916. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 3220. An act amending sections 2, 5, 11, 12, 15, 19, 29, and 30 
of the United States warehouse act, approved August 11, 1916; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of 
the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 11065. An act making appropriations for the Departments 
of State and Justice and for the judiciary for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that May 23 they had presented to the President of 
the United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 9951. An act to amend section 22 of an act approved Feb- 
ruary 14, 1920, entitled “An act making appropriations for the 
current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and 
for other purposes,” for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921; 

H. R. 11152. An act to authorize the Bear Mountain Hudson 
River Bridge Co. to construct and maintain a bridge across the 
Hudson River near the village of Peekskill, State of New York; 

H. R. 10329. An act making appropriations for the Department 
of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 11645. An act making an appropriation to enable the 
Department of Justice to investigate and prosecute war frauds; 
and 

H. R. 2193. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
hibit the importation and use of opium for other than medicinal 
purposes,” approved February 9, 1909, as amended. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 
To Mr. Lintnuicum, indefinitely, on account of illness. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
cousent to extend my remarks in the Ryconb on the bill S. 

19. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks on the rent bill. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection, 


ADJOURN MENT, 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I renew my motion to ad- 
journ. 

The SPEAKER. The geñtleman from Wyoming moves that 
the House do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 50 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
May 25, 1922, at 12 o'clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


616. Under clause 2 of Rule XIV, a letter from the Director 
of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, transmitting a draft 
of a bill providing for the making of allotments of appropria- 
tions by the United States Veterans’ Bureau to the United 
States Public Health Service was taken from the Speaker's 
table, referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and or- 
dered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. LANGLEY : Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 7658. A bill to amend the act approved August 25, 1919, 
entitled “An act for the relief of contractors and subcontractors 
for the post offices and other buildings and work under the 
supervision of the Treasury Department, and for other pur- 

„; without amendment (Rept. No. 1029). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LANGLEY: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 11588. A bill to amend an act entitled “An act to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Treasury to provide hospital and sana- 
torium facilities for discharged sick and disabled soldiers, 
sailors, and marines “; with amendments (Rept. No. 1030). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. ; 


PUBLIO BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII. bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. TAYLOR of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 11772) to in- 
crease the limit of cost of the United States post office at 
Bayonne, N. J.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 11773) relative to naturaliza- 
tion and citizenship of married women; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 11774) to 
‘amend the interstate commerce act and the transportation act, 
1920; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MILLER: A bill (H. R. 11775) to enlarge and extend 
the present United States courthouse, customhouse, and post- 
office building at Seattle, Wash.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and ‘Grounds. 

By Mr, SINCLAIR: A bill (H. R. 11776) to promote agricul- 
ture by stabilizing the prices of certain agricultural products; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PERLMAN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 332) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
regarding the employment of children under 18 years of age; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KIESS: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 59) to 
provide for the printing of 3,000 additional copies of the report 
of the Alien Property Custodian; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. YOUNG: Resolution (H. Res. 353) for the immediate 
consideration of Senate bill 2775; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 11777) granting an increase 
of pension to Eliza J. Hall; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. GENSMAN: A bill (H. R. 11778) to investigate the 
claims of and to enroll certain persons, if entitled, with the 
Choctaw Tribe of Indians; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11779) granting a pension to Alexander 


Seuls; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: A bill (H. R. 11780) for the 
relief of Roland Webster; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 11781) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Frank P. Collins; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. MCPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 11782) granting a pen- 
sion to Lucy Michener; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. QUIN: A bill (H. R. 11783) granting an increase 
of pension to Girard G. Butler; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 11784) granting a pension to 
Eugene Key; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. k 

By Mr. WALSH: A bill (H. R. 11785) granting a pension to 
Sarah Barnes Baker; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 11786) granting a pension to George W. 
Briggs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11787) granting a pension to Frederick B. 
Eldridge; to the Committee on Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

5753. By Mr. BURTON: Resolution from the American Legion 
at Cleveland commending the stand taken by Secretary Hughes 
in declining to enter into a conference with the soviets of Russia ; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5754. By Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: Resolutions passed by the 
Black Hills Mining Men’s Association, May 18, 1922, protesting 
against the enactment of the Denison bill; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5755. By Mr. CURRY: Petition of 14 residents of Napa 
County, Calif., protesting against the enactment of the pending 
Sunday bills; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5756. Also, petition of 33 residents of Vallejo, Calif., protest- 
ing against the enactment of the Sunday law; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

5757. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of Oriental Vegetable Oils 
Co., San Francisco and New York City, relative to the tariff bill 
(H. R. 7456) ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5758. Also, petition of Metal Trades Council, Brooklyn, N. X., 
relative to House bill 11214; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

5759. By Mr. MAPES: Petition of Presbytery of Grand 
Rapids, signed by Harry E. Porter, presiding officer, and Willard 
K. Spencer, secretary, favoring the passage of House Joint Reso- 
lution No. 131, House bill 9753, and Senate Joint Resolution No. 
81; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5760. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Mr. C. O. Wellock, of San 
Anselmo, Calif., indorsing and urging the early passage of the 
Bursum and Morgan pension bills; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

5761. Also, resolution No. 27690 of the common council of the 
city of San Diego, Calif., indorsing and urging the passage of 
House bill 11449, to provide for the protection and development 
of the lower Colorado River Basin; to the Committee on Irriga- 
tion of Arid Lands. 

5762. Also. petition of the Oakland Chamber of Commerce, of 
Oakland, Calif.; the Stockton Chamber of Commerce, of Stock- 
ton, Calif.; the Growers National Bank and the L. Powers 
Fruit Co., of Fresno, Calif., all protesting against any change in 
the transportation act of 1920 as proposed by the Sweet and 
Capper bills (H. R. 6861 and S. 1150); to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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5763. Also, petition of Grand Commandery of Knights Tem- 
plar of the State of California, the Grand Council of Royal and 
Select Masters of the State of California, and the Grand Chap- 
ter of Royal Arch Masons of the State of California, advocating 
and indorsing the Towner-Sterling bill, which has for its purpose 
the improvement of educational facilities in the United States; 
to the Committee on Education. 

5764. Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, favoring the merchant marine bill; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

5765. Also, petition of the Rice Millers’ Association, of New 
Orleans, relative to tariff rates on rice; Frank O. Sundquist and 
Trobeck & Johnson, of Los Angeles, Calif., protesting against 
paragraph 1116 of the tariff bill; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

5766. Also, petition of Texas Chamber of Commerce, Dallas, 
Tex., relative to tax-free securities, and Charles Tartaglia & 
Bros., of Los Angeles, protesting against paragraph 1116 of the 
tariff bill (H. R. 7456) ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5767. Also, petition of the National Dairy Union, Washington, 
D. C., indorsing House bill 8086; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

5768. Also, petition of the Pacific Rod & Gun Club, of San 
Francisco, Calif., indorsing and urging the passage of House 
bill 5823, known as the public shooting and game refuge bill; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

5769. Also, petition of Camp St. Louis, No. 731, United Con- 
federate Vetekans, St. Louis, Mo., relative to amendment of the 
statutes concerning the soldiers’ homes maintained by the 
Federal Government; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

5770. By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Petition of citizens of Fair- 
field, Idaho, favoring the enactment of the Voigt bill (H. R. 
8086), to prohibit shipment of filled milk in interstate or foreign 
commerce ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

5771. By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of Ralph Crego, Charles E. 
Garlock, William Gibson, Herkimer, N. Y., and L. A. White, 
Utica, N. Y., favoring the passage of the Chandler pension 
bill (H. R. 9198), increasing the pensions of volunteers serving 
in the war with Spain or China or Philippine expeditions; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

5772. By Mr. WOODS of Virginia: Petition of Frances L. 
Brophy and others of the sixth Virginia district, asking for a 
fair duty on imported kid gloves; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

5773. Also, resolutions adopted by the Sons and Daughters 
of Liberty, Roanoke, Va., representing more than 300 members, 
urging the passage of the Towner education bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 
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